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Robertson,  Career  of  General ...  Mar    2  70 

Rodin,  Germany  appraises -Ian     19  32 

Romanoffs,  Exile  of  the Mar.    9  47 

Roumania  under  Germany Mar  _':;  !l 

Rubber  substitutes Mai 

Russia  and  Japan Mar    10  23 

After  the  revolution  in Ian.  26  40 

at  Germany's  mercy Mar.    2  10 

German  demands  surprize.  .Feb.     9  12 

inciting  German  strikes      .  .Feb.  10  16 

Japanese  intervention  in.  .  .  .Mar.  16  13 

..         ,                                    /Feb.     9  13 

MaPof \  Mar.  23  13 

n  ,.                              /  Jan.   12  7 

Baltic  provinces <  *j          0  .,, 

I'krainia Feb.   23  7 

( )p<  rat  io  sat  ire  on Mar.  23  32 

Our  attitude  toward Mar.  30  10 

Religion  in  the  new Mar.    2  35 

surrenders Feb.  23  5 

under  Bolshevik  oppression.  Jan.    19  21 

Russian  art,  Germans  claim.  .  .  .Mar.    2  30 

Bolsheviki,  Turks  approve. .  Feb.     2  15 

Czar.  Exile  of Mar.    9  47 

food  lor  Germany,  No Mar.  23  21 

peace. fan.    12  8 

celebrated  in  Bulgaria .  .  Mar.  23  22 

^repudiation  of  Bolsheviki.  *Mar.    9  19 
revolution,     Speech     that 

started / Jan.      5  40 

soldier  bewildered  .  .  / Mar.    9  62 

Russia's  lost   Baltic  provinces.  .    Mar.    2  21 

mixed  peoples ^...Mar.    9  70 

officers,  Slaughtering Feb.     9  21 

surrender Mar.    2  10 

Russo-<  ierman  peace Feb.     9  14 

conference Jan.    19  10 
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S 
Salt  domes  over  oil-pools Jan. 

Salvage  from  battle-field <  \\{r 

Salvation  Army  war-work Mar. 

Sargent's  "Wilson" Feb. 

Saws,  War-time Jan. 

Schools  aid  the  war Feb. 

can  help,  How  the Jan. 

Schwab  on  labor,  Charles  M.  .  .  .Feb. 

Science  in  fiction Feb. 

Scrap-metal,  salvage  in  war Feb. 

Seas,  Freedom  of  the Jan. 

Securities, Government  eontrolof.l'eh 
Servia  under  Central  Powers.  .  .  .Mar. 

Shark  skin Mar. 

Shells,  Diving Mar. 

Ship-building,  American Feb. 

carpenters,  Strike  of Mar. 

engines,  Detachable Mar. 

turns   over,    How   the   con- 
crete  Feb. 

upside   down,   Launching   a 

concrete Jan. 

Shipping,  American Mar. 

Licensin§ (mS: 

problems,  America's Feb. 

Ships,  Retrieving  losses  in Mar. 

Seizure  of  Dutch Mar. 

Shoddy,  Defense  of Mar. 

Shoe  shortage Feb. 

Shoes  from  strange  skins Mar. 

Shooting  through  a  slot Jan. 

Siberia,  Japan  and <  Ai'ir' 

Map  of Mar. 

Sight,  Curing  defective Mar. 

Singers,  War  restricts  concert-.  .Jan. 

Singing  soldiers Mar. 

Skins.  Shoes  from  strange Mar. 
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Dai 
Smith  College  girls  in  France        Mar 

T.P.I             nor  on  Sir  I     E      1  eb.    16  •")<> 

Smuts,  Reminiscences  of  GeneralFeb.   16  \-\ 

Snobbishness  in  the  Arni\                Mar.     9  58 

Snow,  Creatures  living  m Feb.  23  20 

on  thi'  farm Mar.    '.»  _'7 

'Trees  to  control Mar.  16  31 

Soil-saving  by  dynamite Mar.    2  21 

Soldier,  How  war  changes  the.  ..  Feb.      9  71 

Soldiers  at  mass Jan.    19  35 

Burial  of  American Mar.    2  .'il 

Morals  of  our Mar.  30  38 

Religion  of Mar.  23  30 

returned Mar.  30 

Singing Mar.  10  30 

Tips  for  American Mar.    9  3s 

See  also  Army 
Soldiers'  letters.      Set    Letters. 

poetry Mar.  23  30 

Soliloquies Mar.  23  110 

Songs,  Popular Mar.    2 

Sonnets Mar.    9  36 

Soul  of  a  combatant Jan.    26  56 

South-American  trade  conditions. Mar.    9  22 

Spain  protests  German  ('-boats.  Mar.  10  22 

Spies.  Inactivity  against Feb.  23  12 

Spiritual  issues  of  the  war Jan.    19  36 

Spring-Rice,  Career  of  Sir  Cecil.  Mar.  10  81 

Spy  code,  A  graphic Feb.     9  30 

Stage  deluge,  Devices  for Mar.     2  2.") 

"Star-Spangled    Banner,"    Flav- 
in- the Mar.  30  34 

States  share  war-cost Mar.  23  108 

Stettiniusj  Career  of  Edward  R.Mar.  23  50 

Stories  of  1917,  Best {  Ma,7    2  |j* 

Strikes,  War-time Mar.    2  11 

Submarine,  Adventures  of  Ger- 
man  Mar.    2  44 

Mastering  the Mar.  23  15 

statistics    Jan.   26  10 

Warfare,   A  year  of  "ruth- 
less"  Feb.  16  7 

on  transports Feb.  23  13 

Shells  for Mar.    9  25 

wireless,  German Mar.    9  23 

Submarines,  Testing Mar.  23  25 

United    States    patrol    cap- 
tures  Feb.  16  58 

Suffrage  amendment,  Federal.  .  .Jan.    19  15 
Sugar   shortage,  Food   Adminis- 
trator and Jan.     5  9 

substitutes Feb.  16  22 

Sullivan,  Career  of  John  L Feb.  23  61 

Sun  explodes,  When  the Mar.  23  24 

Sunday  in  Massachusetts,  liber- 
alizing   Mar.  16  38 

Sunday's  slang  book,  Billy Ian.    12  31 

Supreme  War-Council,  Allies'.  .  .Mar.  16  23 

Sweden  tempted  by  Germany. .  .Jan.    19  22 

T 

Tanks  in  Berlin,  British Feb.  23  16 

Tax,  Citizen's  income Jan.    12  32 

Teachers,  New  York's  suspended. Jan.      5  26 

Telephone,  Law  by Mar.  10  111 

Ten  Evck,  Career  of  James Feb.  16  56 

Tenants,  Taxing Feb.     9  93 

Textiles  for  war-use Mar.  16  30 

Thrift Mar.    9  90 

a  war-lesson Ian.    12  67 

Rational Feb.  23  85 

Toadstools  for  corks Feb.  16  21 

Torpedoed,  How  it  feels  to  be.  .  .Jan.    19  40 

Tracing-cloth  for  Bandages,  Old  .  Mar.    9  24 

Trade  after  the  war {  Mar.  30  108 

Changes  in  our  foreign Mar.    2  92 

Restrictions  on  our Mar.    9  88 

Transports,  Torpedoing Feb.  23  13 

Trees,  Human  evolution  and. . .  .Jan.   20  17 

to  control  snow Mar.  16  31 

Trt  molo,  Artistic  value  of Feb.     9  29 

Trench  warfare,  How  to  meet .  .  .Mar.    9  38 
See  Front  and  Letters. 

Trenches,  Americans  in  the.  .  .  <  *     ««'  gg 

Trotzky,  Career  of Feb.     9  56 

Truck,  Parcel  post  by Mar.    2  27 

Tuberculosis  in  France Feb.     9  32 

Turkey  under  Abdul  Hamid  ....  Mar.    2  42 


Dai 
Turkish  approval  of  Bolsheviki.  1  eb      2     15 

a  of  the  Entente  Mai 

Turk-  ma  ■  In,     I'p     20 

Twain's    "Becky    Thatcher," 

M  irk Mar.  23     70 


I 
marine. 

I'ki.iii  a.  Map  of Feb. 

reborn  Jan. 

Ukrainian   republic,    N<  v.      nth 

1  eb 
United  State-.     Set  Amei 
United  States  Army       Set  Army. 
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12 

23 


W 

Wages  and  cost  of  living Jan 

in  Germany Feb. 

War,  A  Holy Mar 

-aims,  America's Ian. 

Business  after  the Mar 

-costs.  States  share  in Mar 

Council,  Allies  Supreme.  .  .  Mar 

-debt  problem Mar. 

Department,  Defense  of  the. Feb. 

Jail. 
Jan. 

-investigation \  Jan. 

Jan. 
.  Feb. 
-fakers Mai- 
Finance  Corporation Feb. 

Forgetting Feb. 

Fraser  sees  early  end  of .  .  .  .Feb. 

( iermany  and  the  next Mar. 

.Historical  records  of Mar. 

-lord,  The  call  for  a Jan. 

Natural  history  of. Feb. 

-poetry.     See  Poetry. 

-powers,  Wilson  wants  more.  Feb 

Spiritual  issues  of Jan. 

-strategy Mar. 

-time  saws .Jan. 

-work.  Mismanagement  of.  .Mar. 
See   America,    Britain,    (Ier- 
many, etc. 
"Washington  Crossing  the  Dela- 
ware"      Mar. 

Washington  full  of  automobiles .    Mar. 

portrait  of,  Peale's Feb. 

Waste,  Utilizing Feb. 

War  ending Feb 

Water-supply,  Dual Mar. 

Wealth,  To  conscript Mar. 

West  front  drive,  German Mar. 

Westminster    Abbey,     America's 

place  in Mar. 

Wheat  by  saving  meat.  Saving.    Jan. 

Low  price  of Mar. 

shortage Mar. 

Wilson,  A  German  duke's  view  of. Mar. 

as  a  war- President Feb. 

is  waging  the  war,  How.  .  .    Feb. 

Sargeant's Feb. 

wants  more  war-powers    . .  .Feb, 
Wilson's  aims,  (ierman  comment 

on Feb. 

four  peace  principles Feb. 

free-sea  plan  criticized Ian. 

peace  terms Ian. 

"war-aims"  address  of  Jan- 
uary S Jan. 

Wireless  on  German  submarines.  Mar. 
Woman   in   Church  of  England, 

New Jan. 

Women  as  shop-workers Jan. 

doctors  in  the  war Feb. 

Women's  health,   War-work   im- 
proving        Mar. 
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■17 


Vatican  and  church  lands Jan.      •"> 

denounced  by  the  Allies.     .    .Ian.    19 

Venice  at  night Jan.    19 

Venice's  Colleoni  goes  to  Rome.   Ma 
Verrocchio's  statue  of  Colleoni ..  Mai 
Versailles  Supreme  War  Council  Mai.  16 

Nice  in  the  Army      Ian.    26 

Vision,  Curing  defective Mar.    2 

Voice  shakes,  When  the Feb.     9 
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Wiji               ' ilc' i  In-  world            Feb  10  12 

well,  Keeping  the                    I  i  5  21 

W  ounded,  *  an-  of  American         Feb  23  18 

The  wtdkins                            \l  u  30  77 

\\  oundti,  Mica  foi                          I  >  l>  23  I  < 
\\  righl      u      inillioimin  ,    II   rold 

Bell                                          Mar  2  32 


Y   M  C.  A.  and  the  w. 
war-woi  I. 


in 
,  n*(l. 


Date       I 
M   U        0 

M.i  2 

Mai  30    3* 

work  from  the  Jo.)  angle        Mar  18 

^  i •  i •  •-.  Fight rii!  at Feb.  16 
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\i,  i   •nl 

roll 
Allen,  IdaC.  Bailey 
V 1 1 1            \     I. 
Anderson,  R    \\  herrj 
Anderson,  \\    « 
Vrdenne.  Baron  \«>u 
Arnold,  Chloe           ... 
Ausi  in,  Mary 


Fel 

Fel 

\l 

\l 

Jan.    19 

M  ir 

Jan. 

.Ian. 

Feb. 

Jan. 
Mi 
Feb. 


B 

B.  L.  T Mar. 

Babson,  Roger  W  Mar. 

Baer,  John  M   Jan. 

.  .Jan. 
Baker,  Gen.  Chauncey  B  Mar. 

Baker,  Secretarj  New  ton  I )        .Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


Jan. 

....Feb. 

Feb. 

"  ....Mar. 

Balfour,  Arthur  .1 Feb. 

Ballin,  Alberl Feb. 

Baranovsky,  Mrs.  Vladimir.      .    Feb. 

Baron,  VirgiUa  Bogue  fan. 

Bates,  Dr.  William  II Mar. 

liaics,  Katharine  Lee Mar. 

Mar. 

Hates,  W.  () , Mar. 

Baxter,  Benjamin  0 Mar. 

Becker,  Alfred  R Feb. 

Bell,  Archie fan. 

Belloc,  Hilaire Feb. 

Mar. 

Berger,  Victor Fan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Biddle,  Charles  . I Mar. 

Biddle,  Maj.-Gen.  John Mar. 

Bidou,  Henri Mar. 

Bigelow,  Edward  F Mar. 

Bing,  Phil  C Feb. 

Binyon,  Lawrence Feb. 

Bird,  Charles  Simmer Feb. 

Black,  John Ian. 

Blake,  William Jan. 

Blatch,  Mrs.  Harriet  Stanton    ...Ian. 

Block,  Ralph Mar. 

Bogle,  W.  S Feb. 

Holm,  Frank Feb. 

Bonar  Law,  Andrew Mar. 

Bonn,  Montz Feb. 

Bosse,  Sigmund  (!.  von .Mar. 

Bottomley,  Boratio Jan. 

Bouchor,  Maurice Ian. 

Bourne,  Cardinal Jan. 

Mar. 

Boy-Ed,  Capt.  Karl Feb. 

Braley,  Bert  on Mar. 

Brown,  Charles  N Feb. 

Bruninghaus,  Captain Feb. 

Buck,  Cert  rude Jan. 

Burke,  Kathleen Feb. 

Burr,  Amelia  Josephine Mar. 

Burr,  Dr.  Charles  W Jan. 

Burt,  Jean  Brooke Mar. 

Burton,  Theodore  l" fan. 

Bush,  Geo.  N Feb. 

Bussiere,  Andree  de Jan. 
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('aider,  Senator  Win.  M                Mar.  30     20 
Gammaerts,  Emile Jan.     5    35 


INDEX  OF  A I  THORS 

( 'apper,  ( iov<  rnor  Arthur             Mar.    9  18 

Can.   Delvallle,   ll<  ni'V                          Jail.       5  25 

•  II,  Rev.  II    K                           Mar.    9  35 

Cary,  Albert  A                             Jan.    lit  82 

Castle,  Vernon (Ci  pi.  V.  Blythe)  Mar.    2  66 

Catchings,  Waddill                        Jan.   26  II 

Cavauaugh,  Frank  \\                     Feb.   16  61 

Cecil,   Ford   I!.  licit                                Mar.  23  1  I 

Ire,  Charles Mar.  2:5  12 

(  'hallee,  (  icn.  Adlia   liomanza         Mar.  30  80 

( !haissaigne,  Lucien                   . .  Feb.     9  31 

( 'han iberla in,  Senator  ( ieorge  E.  Jan.     6  6 

Jan.    19  10 

.Feb.     2  6 

Chapman,  Frvin Feb.  23  31 

( 'hapinan,  John  J Jan.    19  :'.<', 

Chatfield-Taylor,  lie                 Feb.     9  46 

Cheradame,  Andre Jan.  26  30 

ChUde,  W.  E Mar.  16  40 

Churchill,  'I'Ik, mas Jan.     5  26 

Cigrand,  Dr.  B  J Mar.  16  33 

Clark,  Charles  E Mar    16  46 

Clark.  John  Spencer fan.    26  30 

Claxton,  Philander  I* Jan.    19  29 

Clayton,  C.  C Jan.    12  50 

Clemen,  Dr.  Paul Mar.    2  30 

Glemenceau,  Premier  Georges. .  .Feb.     2  S 

..Mar.  16  17 

...Mar.  30  12 

Coar,  John  Firman Feb.  16  34 

Cockran,  \Y.  Bourke Jan.   19  13 

Colby,  Bainbridge Feb.  16  8 

Coleman,  Frederic Feb.  16  36 

Collins,  J.  P Feb.  23  25 

Collins,  Kenneth  Cast  on Mar.    9  76 

Connor.  Ralph Mar.  30  15 

Cook.  Mabel  P Mar.    9  30 

Cooper,  Clayton  S Feb.  23  35 

Cooper,  Elizabeth Feb.  23  32 

Cooper,  Hugh  L Mar.    2  55 

Cooseboom.  John  C Mar.    2  56 

Corey,  Herbert Mar.    2  70 

Cortissoz,  Royal Jan.      5  25 

Jan.   26  23 

Coutts,  Francis Mar.    9  36 

( lowper,  John Feb.     2  27 

Crane,  Frank ....'. Jan.    19  17 

Mar.  23  30 

Crombie,  Eugene Feb.     9  35 

( 'rothers,  Dr.  T.  D Jan.    19  23 

Croy,  Mae  Savell Jan.   12  40 

Crozier,  Maj.-Gen.  Wm Jan.     5  3 

"                                             .Jan.    19  17 

Cunliffe-Owen,  F.' '.  ....  ......  .Mar.  16  72 

Cunningham,  J.  F Feb.  16  56 

Czernin,  Count  von Jan.     5  11 

Feb.     9  14 

D 

Dale,  Porter  H Jan.     5  4 

Dandl,  Dr.  von Mar.  23  20 

Daniels,  Rev.  Aloysius Feb.  16  10 

Daniels;  Secretary  Josephus ....  Jan.  26  12 

....  Feb.  16  8 

Mar.  16  27 

Dannerth,  Dr.  Frederick Mar.    2  23 

D'Annunzio,  Cabriele Mar.    9  30 

Davenport,  Walter  A Mar.  23  76 

Davies,  Wm.  H Jan.   12  42 

Davis,  T.  B Feb.     2  8 

Davison,  Henry  P Jan.      5  29 

Dawson,  Coningsby Jan.   19  09 

Debski,  Alexander Feb.     9  10 

Deland,  Ellen  Douglas Jan.   26  38 

De  Valera,  Edward Feb.     2  10 

Dewey,  Prof.  Jolin Jan.     5  26 

Dillon,  Tom Mar.  16  101 

Dittmann,  Wilhelm Feb.  16  10 

Divine,  Charles Mar.  23  46 

"  75 


Donald,  Robert Jan.    19  45 

Dorr,  Rheta  Childe  Feb.    -2 

Dowd,  Emma  C            Feb.  23  35 

Dow nes,  \\  m.  II                           Jan.    12  20 

Draper,  Arthur  S Feb.     2  5 

Mar.  23  17 

i  r,  Theodore   .    ,                 Jan    28  36 

Driggs,  Lawrence  La  Tourette.     1  eb.  23  3s 

Dudderidge,  Mary              Mar.    2  58 

Duke,  Jr.,  Wm. Feb.   16  58 

Dunn,  I  [an  ey      Mar.  10  07 

Dupuy,  Raymond Feb.     2  9 

d'Urville,  Jacques fan.  20  14 

Duse  Mohammed  All Mar.  10  25 

E 

E.  C Feb.     2  32 

Eagle,  Solomon Feb.   16  28 

Earle,  ( ieorge  II Jan.     5  9 

Earnshaw,  G.  E.  .            fan.     5  22 

Lassie,  R.  M Mar.  30  42 

Edge,  Governor  Waltc  rE Mar.  30  19 

Eliot,  Charles  W Feb.   10  13 

EUerman,  Sir  John  R Mar.  23  17 

Ellis,  William  T Mar.    9  62 

Engdahl,  J.  Louis Feb.  16  13 

"Ltienne" Feb.   10  33 

"Evoe" Mar.  30  42 

F 

F.  P.  A Mar.  16  102 

Fabre,  J.  Henri Jan.   12  40 

Jan.    20  39 

Fauchois,  Rene Jan.   20  44 

Faulkner,  Herbert  W Jan.   12  42 

Feil slums,  F.  R Mar.    9  67 

Ferguson,  John  II Mar.    2  13 

Ferric,  Barr Ian.      5  23 

Ferrier,  Paul Jan.  26  44 

Fisher,  Mahlon  Leonard Mar.    9  36 

Fitzgerald,  Desmond Feb.  23  37 

Fitzsimmons,  Robert Feb.  23  60 

Fletcher,  John  Could Ian.    19  38 

Fogarty,  Bishop Feb.     2  10 

Fontenoy,  Marquise  de Feb.     2  26 

Ford,  James  L Mar.  10  107 

Forgan,  James  B Jan.  26  7 

Forster,  Professor Feb.     9  20 

Francis,  David  R Mar.  30  16 

Francoeur,  J.  N Jan.      5  15 

Feb.  16  17 

Eraser,  Lovat Jan.  26  15 

Fraser,  Sir  John  Foster Feb.    9  48 

Frazer,  Laura Mar.  23  70 

Frederick  the  Great Mar.    9  32 

Freytag-Loringhoven, Baron  von. Mar.    2  19 

Mar.  30  21 

Fryer,  Eugenie Jan.    12  39 

G 

Giidke,  Colonel Feb.  16  15     • 

Gallinger,  Senator  Jacob  H Feb.  23  10 

Galster,  Vice- Admiral Feb.   16  8 

Gandio,  Eugene Feb.  23  66 

Garfield,  Harry  A Jan.   26  5 

It                                                                       i(  n 

............. Feb.     2  8 

Mar.    2  18 

Garland,  Harhlin Jan.  26  36 

Garland,  Robert Feb.  16  33 

Garrett,  Caret. Feb.     2  7 

Garrison,  Theodosia Jan.      5  34 

Mar.    2  39 

Gasparri,  Cardinal Jan.    19  22 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


a 


WHY  WE   WENT   TO   WAR   WITHOUT   GUNS 


(.(. 


ALTHO  OUR  NATIONAL  COMPLACENCE  was  n:<!<  h 

/—\     jolted  by  the  disclosures  when  the  Senate  turned  the 

-*-    -^-  search-light  on  the  activities  of  our  War  Department, 

the  net  effect  of  the  jolt,  declares  the  Boston  Transcript,  will 
he  good  for  us  and  disastrous  to  Germany.  For  the  investiga- 
tion lias  awakened  both  Congress  ami  the  nation  to  the  actuality 

of    this     war,     and     "an     America  

wide-awake  and   on    the  job   is  an 
enemy  that  Germany  can  not  hope 

to  defeat."  Al  the.  same  time, 
editorial  ohservers  agree,  the  facts 
amply  vindicate  those  unheeded 
advocates  of  preparedness  who 
tried  in  vain  to  rouse  the  nation 
from  its  narcotic  sense  of  security 
before  the  war  had  reached  us. 
Nearly  two  years  ago.  The  Tran- 
script reminds  as,  Maj. -Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  testified  frankly  to 
Congress  of  the  department's  de- 
ficiencies in  ordnance  and  equip- 
ment aud  supplies  of  all  kinds — 
with  the  result  that  "he  angered 
<\  ery  bureaucrat  responsible  for  the 
shortages  and  became  the  target 
for  a  persistent  persecution  by 
pacifists,  pro-Germans,  apprehen- 
sive politicians,  and  purblind 
bureaucrats  that  has  continued  ever  since."  Among  the  results 
of  the  present  inquiry  into  the  working  of  our  war-machine  the 
papers  note  a  growing  insistence  upon  the  elimination  of  red 
tape,  a  demand  for  the  creation  of  a  special  department  of 
munitions — with  Colonel  Roosevelt,  some  suggest,  at  its  head — 
and  here  and  there  a  pointed  suggestion  that  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  should  resign.  Our  newly  created  War-Council  is  also 
considered  a  direct  result  of  the  Congressional  probing.  This 
council  consists  of  Secretary  Baker,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  and  five  general  officers  of  the  Army,  including  Maj. -Gen. 
William  Oro/.ier,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  Maj. -Gen.  Henry  C 
Sharpe,  Quartermaster-General,  whose  bureaus  have  not  re\  ealed 


Forget  how  things 
were  done  before  the 
war,eliminate  red  tape. 
We  must  learn  with 
the  Germans  that  cthe 
war  won't  wait.'  Delay 
is  the  Kaiser's  ally." 


THK   (lilVKRN'MENT  S  WAH-MOTTO. 

This  injunction,  originally  addrest  bj  Secretary  Redfleld  to  his 

bureau  chiefs,  has  been  approved   by   President    Wilson,  and  is 

to   be  circulated,  posted   up,  and    made  a  guiding  rule  in  the 

transaction  of  all  war-business. 


a  KM)  per  cent,  efficiency  under  the  Bearch-light.     "We  shall  not 
win  the  war  by   kicking  incompetents  up-stairs  and  continu 
their  incompetencies  below,"  exclaims  the  Boston  Transcript. 

To  balance  against  the  admitted  delay  in  providing  our  Bol- 
diers  with   American-made  artillery,  rilles,  and  machine  guns, 

we  have   the  assurance  that    when   they  are  so  armed    they  will 

have  more  effioienl  rifles  and  ma- 
chine guns  and  better  ammunition 
than  the  armies  of  the  other  nations. 
Allied  or  hostile.  Glancing  back 
over  the  testimony,  some  of  which 
was  quoted  in  our  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  we  note  General  Crozier's 
admission  that,  altho  we  have  been 
at  war  more  than  eight  months,  our 
Army  now  in  France  is  dependent 
for  artillery  and  ammunition  upon 
our  French  and  British  allies; 
that  a  shortage  of  rilles  exists,  due 
to  the  War  Department's  delay 
in  deciding  on  the  type  of  gun  to 
order;  that  when  we  went  to  war 
the  current  output  of  machine  guns 
using  American  ammunition  "was 
nothing,"  and  that  the  first  of  the 
Browning  machine  guns  ordered 
will  not  be  ready  before  spring — 
a  situation  for  which  General 
Crozier  says  Secretary  Baker  is  responsible.  Later,  private 
manufacturers  of  arms  were  called  before  Senator  Chamber- 
lain's committee,  and  certain  salient  points  in  their  testimony 
are  thus  summarized  by  C.  W.  Gilbert  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"The  United  States  Army  might  now  have  a  large  number  of 
Colt  machine  guns,  an  improvement  on  the  Colt  guns  of  which 
the  British  used  a  large  number,  if  an  order  had  been  placed 
in  February,  when  the  Navy  Department  ordered  these  guns, 

"An  officer  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  when  approached  in  Feb- 
ruary with  regard  to  machine  guns,  said:    "Wean1  not  interested.' 

"Three  months  were  wasted  between  the  time  the  Browning 
gun  was  adopted  and  the  time  orders  for  it  were  placed. 

"Had  orders  for  this  gun  been  placed  at  once  deliveries  would 
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TAKING   OUT  THE  CLINKERS. 

— Morris  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

decided  in  addition  to  make  seven  parts  of  the  Enfield  inter- 
ohangeable  as  prqduoed  in  the  different  factories;  then  later,  on 
June  1"),  decided  that  forty-four  parts  should  be  made  inter- 
changeable; then  afterward  added  seven  more  parts  to  this  list. 

"Manufacturers  protested  that  these  later  changes  would 
involve  four  to  six  months'  delay. 

"On  July  2,  General  Crozier  ordered  rifle-manufacturers  not 
to  increase  their  working  forces  until  interchangeability  had 
been  effected. 

"On  September  6  the  Ordnance  Bureau  ordered  the  rifle- 
manufacturers  to  manufacture  as  many  rifles  as  possible  with- 
out reference  to  interchangeability. 

"Contracts  at  least  with  one  of  the  three  rifle-making  com- 
panies called  for  delivery  only  in  November  and  two  of  the 
companies  were  two  months  ahead  of  contracts  in  making 
deliveries." 

Representative  Medill  McCormick,  who  recently  returned 
from  the  front,  was  called  before  the  committee,  and  afterward 
made  a  statenienl  to  the  press  in  which  he  challenged  the  theory 
that  our  allies  are  supplying  our  troops  with  field-guns  from 
an  ample  surplus.     He  says: 

"The  British,  who,  in  proportion  to  their  front,  have  more 
guns  by  Par  than  either  of  their  Western  allies,  according  to 
their  chief  military  authorities,  will  not  have  guns  enough 
until  next  spring.  The  guns  which  the  French  give  us,  they  give 
us  because  the  immediate  necessities  of  our  little  Army  in 
Prance  are  eveu  greater  than  their  own. 

"General  Petain  said  to  me:  'Make  guns.  Send  us  guns  and 
ammunition  rather  than  steel  billets.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
little  force  you  have  sent  us.  The  echo  of  its  footfalls  carried 
hope  to  every  hearth  in  France,  but  as  it  grows  there  must  be  a 
period  when  we  shall  be  taxed  to  supply  it.  While  its  numbers 
slowly  increase  you  Americans,  who  are  a  great  industrial 
people,  must  see  that  this  war  is  an  industry  of  destruction.  You 
will  understand  how  urgent  itis  to  send  us  guns,  "middle  heavies," 


and  sheila,  in  order  t  hat  we  mag  be  armed  to  w  in  \  iotories  and  to 

defend    our  e]  •     "I     111    ma\     he    ali\e    to    flghl    In 

sour  aide  when  at   la-t   Ainenea  is  ready.' 

"The  Italian  Arms,  when  I  was  on  th<  <  •  0  and  in  the 
'I'm  ntino,  had  something  leas  than  one-quarter  as  many  gun 

tin     Brili-.li   and    French  armies  Combined,  altho   there    was    no 

great  difference  in  theli  ngthof  the  front-.    In  Italy  they  suffered 
Prom  a  shortage  of  ammunition,   which  Limited  the  extent   of 
their  advance  toward  Trieste  and  the  roads  to  Laibaoh. 
"The  'middle  heavy1  is  to  this   war  whal  the  steam-shovel 

was  to   Panama.      It    we  make  gun-  eiM.uj.di  and   transport    thein 

to  Europe  before  the  sprint  of  1919  we  ought  to  win  this  wax 

without    terrible   losses.     Without    the   guns    we    .-hall    lose    th 
men  and  ma\    lose  the  war." 

Two  other  Congressmen  a  ho  ha\e  investigated  conditions 
at  first  hand  in  France  add  their  admonitions  that  we  open 
our  eyes  to  the  realities  of  our  war-problems.  "For  God's  sake, 
wake  up  and  realize  what  this  war  means,"  exclaims  Repre- 
sentative Porter  II.  Dale,  of  Vermont,  who  declares  that  our 
troops  over  there  lack  ordnance  and  equipment  of  all  sorts. 
And  Representative  Clarence  B.  Miller,  of  Minnesota,  who 
found  the  same  shortage  of  clothing  and  guns,  says  that  our 
Commanding  officers  in  the  field  share  his  conviction  that 
Quartermaster-General  Sharpe  and  Ordnance  Chief  Crozier 
must  go.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  quotes  Mr.  Miller  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  push  forward  and  support  official^ 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  But  if  it  appears  that  a  man 
is  grossly  inefficient  or  a  department  is  improperly  managed,  we 
should  have  no  hesitancy  in  telling  about  it  in  order  that  the 
highest  efficiency  may  be  secured.  We  can  never  do  our 
best  with  incompetents  or  blunderers  managing  our  important 
departments. 

"It  is  not  so  much  how  many  men  we  have  overseas  as  how 
efficient  they  are.  Many  of  those  there  are  not  equipped  and 
not  yet  trained.  There  are  many  engineer  and  forestry  regi- 
ments which  are  not  fighting  units. 

"The  American  troops  in  France  virtually  are  without  3-inch 
guns,  a  prime  essential  of  either  defensive  or  offensive  operations. 
By  this  I  mean  to  say  they  are  without  American  guns.  We 
have  been  able  to  buy  a  few  guns  from  France,  but  the  supply  is 
not  sufficient. 

"There  are  many  batteries  which  have  been  sent  to  France 
that  have  not  yet  had  a  gun  to  train  with  or  use  in  any  form. 

"There  is  a  shortage  of  clothing,  and  I  don't  care  who  says  to 
the  contrary.  There  is  a  shortage  of  nearly  all  the  supplies 
needed  to  equip  troops  in  the  field. 

"If  it  is  stated  our  troops  have  an  abundance  of  supplies,  ask 
whether  or  not  our  army  officials,  in  despair  of  receiving  suitable 
and  sufficient  clothing  for  our  men  over  there,  ordered  uniforms 
a  short  time  ago  from  the  already  overtaxed  English  firms. 

"Have  we  not  been  obliged  to  increase  the  burden  on  our 
allies  which  we  ought  to  be  lifting? 

"On  October  31  there  were  in  France,  in  the  nature  of  supplies 
in  store  and  available  for  men  there  and  those  to  come,  12,000 
shirts,  1,500  ponchos,  7,000  slickers,  45,000  pairs  of  shoes,  and 
65  hats. 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  these  conditions  and  a 
great  many  more  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  are  due  to  the 
two  major-generals  who  are  and  for  a  long  time  have  been  the 
heads  of  the  Ordnance  Department  and  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  of  our  Army." 

In  spite  of  the  admitted  necessity  of  speeding  up  in  all  branches 
of  arms  manufacture,  we  read  in  a  Christmas-day  dispatch  from 
New  Haven  that  "munition-plants  in  Connecticut,  '  the  arsenal 
of  America,'  are  slowing  down." 

General  Crozier's  testimony  revealed  the  fact  that  altho 
twelve  millions  was  appropriated  in  August,  1916,  for  machine 
guns,  no  steps  were  taken  to  make  use  of  this  appropriation  until 
June,  1917,  ten  months  after  the  appropriation  was  made,  and 
two  months  after  our  entrance  into  the  war.  Commenting  on 
this  fact,  the  Chicago  Tribune  says: 

"Now  this  delay  was  in  the  teeth  of  the  revelation  made  when 
our  Army  was  mobilized  for  border  service.  The  vital  im- 
portance of  the  machine  gun  had  been  demonstrated  by  two 
years  of  bloody  experience  in  Europe.     The  ratio  of  these  guns 
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to  infantry  had  beetl  rapidly  increased  in  foreign  armies  under 
the  influence  of  these  practical  lessons  abroad.  Our  more  alert, 
Army  men  recognized  the  need  of  them,  and  the  newspapers, 
notably  The  Tribune,  called  repeatedly  for  the  Government  to 

make  provision.      Hence  the  appropriation   passed  by  Congress. 
"Tlus  delay  expresses  in  concrete  form  as  strikingly  as  any- 
thing the  spirit  of  procrastination  which  has  retarded  our  ord- 
nance  preparations.     Congress'  skirts  are   absolutely   char  of 

blame  in  this  case.  Hut  tho  the  stand  taken  by  the  President 
in  the  submarine  controversy  and  the  whole  current  of  tendency 
was  sweeping  us  nearer  to  the  world-war,  the  pacifist  appeal  to 
go  slow  on  preparedness  seems  to. have  found  a  complete  acqui- 
escence in  the  "War  Department  and  Administration  generally. 

"The  failure  to  supply  machine  guns  for  our  existing  troops 
was  an  offense  against  the  principle  of  minimum  national  de- 
fense entirely  apart  from  our  going  into  this  war.  lint  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  why,  in  the  view  of  the  imminence  of 
probable  war  last  year  and.  even  our  actual  entrance  into  the  war 
this  year,  the  Government  has  acted  as  if  either  war  for  us  was 
impossible  or  we  had  unlimited  time  to  get  ready  actually  to  take 
part  in  it." 

Col.  Isaac  N.  Lewis,  inventor  of  the  Lewis  machine  gun,  told 
the  old  story  of  his  failure  to  induce  the  Ordnance  Bureau  to  use 
his  gun,  ev'en  as  a  gift  to  the  Government.     He  went  on  to  say: 

'•'More  than  70,000  of  the  Lewis  guns  are  in  the  hands  of 
fighting  men. in  Europe  to-day,  and'2,(XX)  are  being  added  every 
week.  The  British  tanks  carry  12,000  of  them.  Ten  out  of 
the  twelve  Zeppelins  brought  down  were  brought  down  by  Lewis 
guns. 

"1  have  been  persecuted  for  many  years.  My  story  of  the 
Lewis  gun  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  for  it  is  not  a  credit  to  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army 

"In  my  opinion  only  two  types  of  machine  gun  will  survive 
tins  war.  One  is  the  water-cooled,  heavy  Vickers,  and  the  other 
the  Lewis. 

"Your  Browning  gun  is  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  It  was 
nursed  through  its  successful  tests  by  a  corps  of  official  nurses. 
The  story  of  the  Browning  gun  is  not  pleasant  for  me  to  relate. 
Every  young  officer  at  our  training-camps  is  given  to  understand 
that  none  of  the  Lewis  guns  will  be  sent  to  France." 

An  interesting  contrast  betw-een  army  and  navy  methods  was 
supplied  by  President  Louis  F.  Stoddard,  of  (be  Marlin-Rockwell 


PUT  YOUR  SHOULDERS  TO  THE   WHEEL. 

— Donnell  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democral. 

Company,  gunmakers.  Mr.  Stoddard  told  the  committee  that 
on  February  1  he  was  sent  for  by  Admiral  Earle,  head  of  the 
Navy  Ordnance  Bureau,  and  asked  how  soon  his  company  could 
begin  producing  machine  guns.     To  quote  this  witness: 

"I  told  Admiral  Earle  we  could  begin  production  in  from  sixty 
to  ninety  days.  He  said:  '  I  have  no  money ;  I  do  not  know  how- 
many  I  will  need,  but  will  you  go  ahead?'     I  said:  'Certainly  we 


wjll  go  ahead,  without  regard  to  that.'    Tin-  record  showe     t 

looked  it  up  yesterday  afternoon  thai  we  mini.  dial.  I  bought 
supplies  for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  without  an;,  relation  to 
an  order,  or  anything  else.1' 

Mr.  Stoddard  then  went  to  the  Army  Ordnance  Hunan,  with 
this  result: 

"I    told  Colonel   Rioc  [of   tin-    mac  lib*  -gun    department]  the 
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CUT  THE   RED  TAPE. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Marlin-Rockwell  Company  had  already  begun  to  manufacture 

the  tools  for  the  American  caliber,  and  he  turned  around  and 
said,  'What  did  you  do  that  for?'  I  said,  'Because  we  thought 
it  was  our  duty  to  get  ready.'  He  said,  'Who  is  going  to  pay  for 
it.''  I  said,  'The  Marlin-Rockwell  Company.'  Well,'  he  said, 
'we  are  not  interested.'  " 

''Probably  if  Colonel  Rice,  instead  of  being  snugly  ensconced 
in  a  staff  job  at  Washington,  had  been  getting  ready  to  go  over 
the  top  with  a  company  or  regiment  lacking  machine-gun  sup- 
port he  would  have  been  interested,"  remarks  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Altogether,  thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  the 
facts  disclosed  before  Senator  Chamberlain's  committee  form 
"a  terrific  indictment  of  neglect  and  unpreparedness."  And  in 
the  New  York  Times,  a  paper  usually  friendly  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, we  read: 

''It  is  hard  for  subordinates  bred  up  in  precedent  to  forget 
what  they  have  learned  and  practised.  Red  tape  is  routine, 
and  sometimes  it  is  evasion  of  responsibility.  Seldom  can  an 
old  dog  be  taught  new  tricks.  There  are  mastiffs  in  the  depart- 
ments that  fetch  and  carry  the  livelong  day  in  the  same  old 
way. 

"Gen.  Leonard  Wood  cut  red  tape  with  shining  -hears  when  he 
bought  20,000  overalls  for  his  men  at  Fort  Funston,  who  had 
no  togs  to  work  in  because  none  had  been  supplied  by  the 
Quartermaster-General.  That  colonel  commanding  at  Fort 
Ethan  Allen  who  seized  several  thousand  pairs  of  blankets  at  a 
Winooski  woolen-mill  working  on  a  Government  contract  and 
carted  them  out  to  the  reservation  was  another  full-sized  man 
who  stood  in  the  breach  and  accepted  responsibility. 

"Preparedness  is  impossible  with-  reactionaries  on  guard. 
Eliminate  them  if  they  can't  be  cured." 

The  lesson  of  the  inquiry,  according  to  the  Kansas  City  Star 
of  which   Colonel   Roosevelt   is  a  contributing  editor — is   that 
"Baker  must  go."     We  read: 

"  The  Star  does  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  head  of  the 
War  Department  to  escape  responsibility  for  this  demonstrated 
inefficiency  on  the  part   of  his  subordinates. 

"An  experienced  executive  would  have  kept  tab  on   things. 
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— Fitzpatrick  iu  tho  St.  Louis  I'ust-Dispatch. 
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!l.  would  have  found  out  early  what  departments  were  falling 
Bhort,  where  the  delays  were  occurring,  and  where  new  men 
were  required.  It  has  been  one  of  the  criticisms  of  Secretary 
Baker  by  those  who  have  worked  with  him  that  he  has  not  this 
faculty  to  keep  things  moving.  He  has  accepted  general  state- 
ments in  the  place  of  calling  for  concrete  results.  His  methods 
have  been  lax  where  precision  was  called  for;  soft,  where  driving 
force  was  needed. 

"The  head  of  the  War  Department  at  a  time  like  this  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  country's  -biggest  executives,  chosen  for  his 
ability  to  handle  a  big  job,  not  for  his  views  on  the  tariff.  He 
ought  to  be  a  man  of  the  type,  say,  of  Davison,  who  is  now 
handling  the  Red  Cross,  or  of  Schwab,  or  Gary — a  man  who  will 
put  into  this  vital  work  for  the  Gov  -eminent  the  vast  energy  and 
initiative  that  have  built  up  such  institutions  as  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  Bethlehem,  United  States  Steel. 

"Perhaps  President  Wilson  could  rind  a  place  for  Mr.  Baker 
in  some  other  sphere  of  the  Government's  activities,  if  he 
values  his  counsel.  But  a  real  executive  is  needed  to  manage 
the  War  Department  if  we  are  to  win  the  war  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  men." 

"The  country  has  come  to  believe;  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
is  far  from  equal  to  his  job,"  declares  the  Topeka  Capital;  and 
the  Milwaukee  Sent/ ml  complains  of  the  War  Secretary's  in- 
jection into  his  annual  report  of  a  statement  hostile  to  universal 
military  training.     Says  The  Sentinel: 

"If  experience  in  the  War  Department  has  not  cured  Mr. 
Baker  of  his  pacifism,  the  War  Department  should  be  cured 
of  Mr.  Baker." 

Mr.  Baker,  as  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  sees  it,  is  "the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  Cabinet  failures";  and  the  Boston  Transcript 
believes  that  "national  sentiment  from  coast  to  coast  is  crystal- 
lizing against  the  blight  upon  the  Army  that  centers  in  the  War 
Department  and  can  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word — Bakerism." 

Other  editors,  however,  remind  us  that  the  delay  in  the 
War  Department  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  guns, 
and  recall  the  testimony  of  experts  that  the  Browning  machine 
gun  is  superior  to  the  Lewis,  and  that  the  bullets  from  a  Spring- 
field rifle  will  bring  down  three  ranks  of  charging  Germans, 
while  the  Enfield  bullets  bring  down  one.  Said  Mr.  Hanson, 
of  the  Colt-Patent  Arms  Company: 

"The  Germans  have  the  superiority  over  the  French  and 
British  in  rifles  and  rifle-ammunition,  but  the  Americans  have 
the  superiority  over  the  Germans." 

A  dispatch  from  France  states  that  "the   German  soldiers' 


armor  will  not  withstand  the  hard-hitting  American  bullet,"  and 
the  Chicago  Herald  reminds  us  that  there  is  a  profit  as  well  as  a 
debit  side  to  the  War  Department's  record.  Says  this  Chicago 
paper : 

"The  evidence  shows  that,  after  all,  when  the  American 
soldiers  do  go  to  the  front  they  will  have  a  higher-powered 
cartridge  and  a  better  rifle  than  the  British  have  had  manu- 
factured in  this  country — -and  that  means  the  advantage  of  range. 
And  the  War  Department  officials  are  strong  in  their  assertion 
that  the  Browning  machine  gun  will  be  also  a  superior  weapon. 

"Senator  Chamberlain's  statement  that  General  Crozier's 
information  as  to  the  ordnance  situation  made  in  secret  session 
caused  things  to  appear  much  better — in  fact,  fairly  satis- 
factory— must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Presumably 
this  confidential  testimony  dealt  with  the  question  of  heavy 
guns  as  well  as  machine  guns  and  rifles.  It  was,  however,  re- 
garded as  too  important  to  be  made  public,  in  view  of  its  prob- 
able usefulness  to  the  enemy.  And  while  Senator  Chamberlain's 
statement  must  for  the  present,  be  taken  on  faith,  his  reputation 
is  such  that  assurance  from  him  carries  natural  weight  with  the 
public." 

Most  of  the  deficiencies  in  our  war-preparations  revealed  by  the 
Senate  probe  were  "unavoidable  under  the  circumstances," 
affirms  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  adds  that  "in  the 
main  the  progress  has  been  far  beyond  what  reasonable  ex- 
pectation could  have  looked  for."  And  the  New  York  World, 
exhorting  us  to  avoid  hysteria,  goes  on  to  say: 

"What  has  happened  in  Washington  is  that  Congress  has  sud- 
denly discovered  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  war,  and  that 
war  is  not  quite  so  simple  or  placid  as  peace.  When  the  com- 
paratively modest  Ordnance  Department  of  the  United  States 
Army  has  to  be  expanded  almost  overnight  to  German  propor- 
tions, there  is  confusion  of  counsel  and  delay  in  reaching  a  con- 
dition of  100  per  cent,  efficiency.  When  the  Commissary  De- 
partment of  the  little  regular  Army  is  forced  to  become  the 
greatest  industrial  and  mercantile  establishment  in  the  country, 
greater  than  the  steel  trust  or  Standard  Oil,  mistakes  are  made 
in  adjusting  it  to  its  new  demands  and  it  fails  at  the  outset  to 
function  properly. 

"The  blunders  of  delay  are  no  greater  perhaps  than  those  of 
haste,  and  blunders  there  are  bound  to  be 

"Congressional  investigations  are  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  disclosing  what  has  been  done  badly,  not  what  has  been  done 
well,  and  the  country  is  now  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  seamy  side 
of  a  wonderful  achievement.  It  is  just  as  well  that  it  should, 
provided  the  American  people  keep  their  heads  and  refuse  to 
allow  every  recorded  mistake  to  shake  their  nerves." 
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A  GREAT  NATIONAL  NECESSITY  dictated  Um  action, 
and  I  was  therefore  not  at  liberty  to  abstain  from  it," 
says  the  President  in  bis  statement  telling  why  he  had 
to  take  control  of  the  railroads  and  other  systems  of  transporta- 
tion, with  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  as  Director- 
General.  The  President  |>rai>.  s  highly  the  Railroads'  War 
Board,  which  has  been  cooperating  with  the  Government  since 
its  formation  five  days  after  our  declaration  of  a  state  of  war 
with  Germany,  but  points  out  that  there  were  "differences  that 
thej  could  neither  escape  nor  neutralize."  In  mere  fairness  to 
some  roads,  which  have  suffered  through  dislocation  of  earnings, 
full  authority  of  the  Government  is  substituted  and  the  Gov*  rn- 
ment  will  "thereby  gain  an  immense  increase  of  efficiency  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  of  the  innumerable  activities  upon 
which  its  successful  conduct  depends."  In  the  heart  of  the  war- 
trallic  congestion  district  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times  says  tin 
President  has  effected,  so  far  as  the  common  carriers  are  con- 
cerned, "substitution  of  military  for  civil  law',';  adds  that  the 
designation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  Director-General 
is  an  "admission  that  the  financing  of  transportation  companies 
is  the  big  problem  of  the  business,"  and  warns  that  "Congress 
must  be  careful  to  safeguard  all  private  rights  which  do  not 
temporarily  stand  in  the  way  of  imperative  public  interests." 
Such  governmental  control,  if  it  does  relieve  the  roads,  thinks 
the  Chicago  Herald.  "  will  have  certain  advantages  over  the  semi- 
governmental  control  that  regulates  income  drastically  but 
permits  the  outgo  to  flow  unchecked,"  and  the  New  York  Times 
welcomes  the  President's  decision  because  it  puts  an  end  to  "a 
period  of  uncertainty  and  disquieting  rumors  by  which  quite 
enough  harm  has  been  done."  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
commends  the  President's  "wisdom  and  fairness"  in  adopting  a 
radical  measure  without  precedent  here,  but  justified  by  "an 
emergency  involving  our  self-preservation."  As  a  war-measure 
the  Chicago  Tribune  considers  the  President's  action  "most  ex- 
pedient," and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  says  it  will  convey  to  the 
Kaiser  "a  fuller  realization  that  we  mean  business."  The  rail- 
roads become  a  part  of  the  war-resources,  remarks  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  for  troops  and  supplies  will  be  moved  more  speedily 
and  the  people  will  be  better  furnished  with  fuel  and  food. 

With  loyal  cooperation  of  capital  and  labor,  employment  of 
present  personnel,  and  consideration  for  property  interests,  the 
New  York  Sun  believes  this  "most  stupendous  experiment"  can 
be  effected  with  a  "minimum  of  financial  disturbance."  Con- 
spicuous economies  in  management,  possible  as  a  result  of  uni- 
fication, are  foreseen  by  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  and  other  papers,  and  we  read  in  a 
Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Globe  that  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Government  in,  operation  of  the  roads  will  be  to 
"reduce  large  salaries  now  paid  to  'the  railway  executives  and 
increase  in  some  measure  the  wages  of  the  railway  workers." 
Securities  issued  by  the  Government  will  bear  interest  not  less 
than  4  per  cent,  and  will  be  made  under  joint  authority  of  the 
Director-General  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Of  more  immediate  concern  to  many  observers  is  the  effect 
government  control  will  have  on  the  business  of  war  and  of 
home-supplies  in  war-days.  This  "most  revolutionary  step 
ever  taken  in  the  history  of  the  railroads,"  which  is  in  close  ac- 
cord with  the  precedent  established  by  the  British  Government 
in  August,  1914,  the.  Springfield  Republican  tells  us,  should  be 
beneficially  felt  in  various  industries  at  an  early  day,  "especially 
in  the  transportation  of  coal,"  and  if  the  Government  makes 
good  in  this  enterprise  the  prosecution  of  the  war  "will  beinuch 
facilitated."     The  Providence  Journal  says: 

"Transportation  on  the  sea  has  already  been  commandeered. 
Government  control  of  land  transportation,  in  the  same  way, 


assures  a  prompt  reconciliation  of  the  man]  difficulties  that  I 

harassed  operation,  and  a  maximum  of  public  Service  organized 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  tin    national  deft  D 

It  is  testimony  to  tin    changes  worked  in  the  national  Spirit, 

remarks  the  Kansas  City  Star,  that  such  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment   is   carried    out    with    little  opposition   and    it     shows     tin 

Vmerioan  people  are  •"  solidly  behind  anj  measure  necessary  to 
help  win  the  war."  This  journal  noteB  also  that  under  tin  (!o\- 
ernment's  direction  the  roads  will  still  be  run  by  (rained  men, 
with  the  added  advantage  of  being  worked  as  a  single  system, 
and  a  similar  idea  is  exprest  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
and  many  other  papers.  The  stockholders  still  retain  their  int.  r- 
est  and  their  incomes,  on  which  point  the  Topeka  Capital  says: 

"There  is  nothing  hostile  to  railroad  stockholders  iti  tip 
policy  announced,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  President    has  chosi  D 

what  is  among  several  plans  disoust  as  to  earnings  tin-  most 
liberal   of  all  —  the   guaranty   of   dividends  on    tin     basis  of   tin 
three    years    ending    last    June.      This    assures     railroad-ow  ■ 
returns  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  excess  of  tin   a\<  i 
for  any  former  period  of  years." 

To  some  journals,  among  them  the  Emporia  Gazette,  govern- 
ment ownership  looms  sharply  in  view,  for  while  the  control  of 
the  railroads  is  proclaimed  for  the  period  of  the  war,  says  the 
New  York  Globe,  "no  power  of  prophecy  is  needed  to  for* 
that  the  railroads  will  never  be  returned  to  private  managi  - 
ment,"  and  this  daily  believes  the  great  change  effected  is 
"almost  certain  to  be  for  all  time."  The  New  York  American 
regrets  that  Secretary  McAdoo  is  put  in  charge  of  the  railroads 
"on  a  mere  temporary  possession,"  because  "public  ownership 
of  public  utilities  is  a  sound  democratic  principle,"  and — 

"The  railroads  can  never  be  got  as  cheaply  again.  The 
proposition  of  the  Government  as  it  now  stands  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  than  to  tide  the  railroads  over  a  period  which  is 
difficult,  if  not  disastrous,  to  them,  and  after  they  have  been  t  ided 
over  this  period  by  the  helping  hand  of  the  Government  to 
.return  them  to  private  hands  to  be  mismanaged  in  the  future 
as  they  have  been  mismanaged  in  the  past." 

But  the  Springfield  Republican  considers  that  it  is  an"academic 
question"  just  now  to  ask  whether  the  roads  will  ever  be  re- 
turned to  their  private  owners,  and  adds  that  government 
ownership  "will  not  necessarily  follow  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
action  that  has  been  taken."  Similarly  the  Baltimore  Sun 
observes  that  success  of  government  ownership  during  a  war- 
like this  "will  by  no  means  prove  that  government  ownership 
would  be  desirable  in  normal  times.  When  the  question  of 
government  ownership  becomes  an  issue  in  our  politics,  it  will 
have  to  be  fought  out  on  its  own  merits."  This  experiment  to 
meet  war-emergencies,  according  to  the  Louisville  Couri<  r- 
Journal,  "can  not  succeed  without  its  serving  as  an  object- 
lesson  in  government  ownership;  it  can  not  fail  without  national 
disaster."  Yet  this  journal  thinks  "there  is  no  ground  for 
anticipating  any  radical  changes  in  the  conduct  of  railroads 
beyond  their  temporary  unification  to  meet  an  emergency." 
Says  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

"What  the  situation  really  demands  is  not  government 
ownership  nor  government  dictatorship,  but  repeal  of  the 
iniquitous  antipooling  law  and  such  control  as  will  enable  the 
Railroads'  War  Board  to  issue  mandatory  orders  from  the  public 
treasury  of  the  capital  now  so  sorely  needed  by  the  railroads  to 
provide  the  rolling-stock  with  which  to  meet  their  advancing 
traffic  demands.  The  Government  should  also  release  its  grip 
on  the  equipment  factories  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  them  to 
turn  out  the  rolling-stock  for  which  the  railroads  have  paid, 
or,  failing  that,  should  inject  more  system  into  its  method  of 
handling  shipments  abroad." 

If  the  railroads  had  been  granted  the  rights  and  powers  vested 
in  the  Director-General,  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  thinks, 
Federal  control   "might   not   have   been   necessary."     But   the 
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OUR  COAL  BUB8TITUTR. 

-Chamberlain  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Tclcjruph. 


ONE    REASON    WHY    THE    (H)VKKNMENT   MUST    RUN    TIIK    ROADS 


udent's  action,  according  to  the  Cleveland  Press,  is  "plainly  a 
necessity,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  in  peace  times  the  railroads 
have  been  "mismanaged,  looted,  'promoted'  to  death,  and  their 
efficient  operation  in  war-times  under  the  old  managements 
was  an  impossibility,"  and  now — 

"Uncle  Sam  commandeers.  How  can  he  hesitate  to  do  like- 
wise in  the  matter  of  production  of  coal,  oil,  lumber,  copper, 
6teel,  and  other  war-necessaries,  without  the  prompt  and  heavy 
production  and  delivery  of  which  his  war-business  fails?" 

Commandeering  the  railroads  is  an  act  of  war,  observes  the 
Boston  Transcript,  that  "for  a  time  silences  all  other  laws,  na- 
tional and  State.*'  Public  consciousness  of  the  fact  will  justify 
and  support  further  measures  and  "will  justify  the  conscription 
of  labor  for  the  operation  of  the  transportation  system  if  that 
proves  to  be  necessary."  The  Dallas  News  analyzes  Mr. 
McAdoo's  function  as — 

"( 'hiefly  to  stand  between  the  men  who  operate  the  railroads 
and  those  who  have  regulated  them.  He  is,  indeed,  to  regulate 
the  regulators.  Freedom  is  conferred  on  the  operators  of  the 
railroads,  restraint  is  imposed  on  thoso  who  have  heretofore 
restrained  the  operators.  That,  in  addition  to  determining  what 
financial  assistance  the  railroads  will  need  and  to  aid  them  in 
getting  it,  seems  the  function  of  Mr.  McAdoo.  That  he  will 
prove  equal  to  the  task  will  not  be  questioned  by  many  men. 
His  achievements  make  a  guaranty." 

Mr.  McAdoo's  practical  experience,  says  President  Wilson, 
"peculiarly  tits  him  for  the  service,"  and  his  authority  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  "will  enable  him  to  coordinate,  as  no  other 
man  could,  the  many  financial  interests  which  will  be  involved, 
and  which  might,  unless  systematically  directed,  suffer  very 
embarrassing  entanglements."  The  President  points  out,  also, 
that  this  Government  is  the  only  great  Government  now  engaged 
in  war  that  has  not  assumed  control  of  this  sort  and  adds  that 
"investors  in  rail  way  securities  may  rest  assured  their  rights  and 
interests  will  be  as  scrupulously  looked  after  by  the  Government 
as  they  could  be  by  the  directors  of  the  several  railway  systems." 

Press  dispatches  report  that  the  railroad  managers  are  de- 
lighted with  the  appointment  of  Secretary  McAdoo  to  control 
their  properties  during  the  war-period.  They  made  this  declara- 
tion on  the  theory  that  handicaps  now  existing  in  management 
can  not  be  worse  under  the  new  regime,  for,  as  one  manager  said, 
"it  is  not  a  case  of  jumping  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire, 
but  from  the  fire  into  the  frying-pan."  The  New  York  Sun  quotes 


President  Underwood,  of  the  Eric  Railroad,  as  saying  that  the 
action  of  the  Administration  is  "the  biggest  and  finest  thing 
that  has  ever  happened  to  our  railroads."  While  hesitating  to 
discuss  the  plan  prematurely,  he  added  that  "on  the  basis  of  the 
general  announcement  I  would  say  instantly  that  it  will  be  a 
grand  thing  for  the  country  as  a  war-time  measure,  a  grand 
thing  for  the  railroads  themselves,  and  a  grand  solution  of  the 
labor  problem."  To  President  Truesdale,  of  the  Lackawanna,  the 
plan  "seems  to  be  perfectly  reasonable  and  fair,"  and  "will 
make  for  efficient  operation."  President  E.  E.  Loomis,  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  thinks  "railroad  men  will  be  pleased  by  the 
President's  selection  of  Secretary  McAdoo  as  Director-General," 
and  like  commendation  of  Secretary  McAdoo  is  exprest  by  Mr. 
Louis  H.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern,  who  says  in  a 
St.  Paul  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune  that  he  is  "one  of 
the  best  men  the  President  could  have  selected."  In  various 
other  railroad  centers  of  the  country  press  reports  are  of  similar 
tenor  on  his  appointment,  tho  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  asks:  "Was  Mr.  McAdoo  the  only  available  citizen  in  the 
whole  United  States  to  take  over  the  new  job?  In  this  matter  of 
railroad  transfer  we  have  the  President  at  his  best  and  his 
narrowest." 

Among  the  journals  that  note  with  satisfaction  the  President's 
reassuring  words  to  stockholders  and  bondholders  are  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Washington  Herald,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  which  says  the  "mere  promise  of  justice  instantaneously 
restored  the  credit  of  the  railroads."  But  in  cynical  contrast  Mr. 
Victor  Berger,  editor  of  the  Socialist  Milwaukee  Leader,  observes: 

"Only  recently  one  of  the  railroad  presidents  said  that  it 
would  require  an  investment  of  ten  billion  dollars  to  put  the 
railroads  into  good  running  order.  This  sum  they  could  not  get 
of  course,  and  they  were  facing  a  crisis.  Now  comes  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  promises  not  only  to  equip  the  roads  for  them, 
but  also  to  guarantee  them  a  new  income  equal  to  the  average 
profits  made  during  the  last  three  years — the  largest  profits  ever 
known  to  them — profits  due  to  the  war-traffic  and  profits  made 
because  the  railroads  did  not  spend  any  money  for  extension  or 
equipment.  I  believe  that  if  we  could  combine  and  add  up  the 
plunder  and  booty  of  the  capitalists  and  knights  of  old  Rome 
for  all  the  years  of  the  existence  of  that  empire,  the  combined 
total  would  not  nearly  reach  the  amount  of  what  our  railroads 
are  going  to  make  with  one  fell  swoop  under  the  proclamation 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  No  wonder  that  the  mere 
announcement  of  Wilson's  measure  was  received  in  Wall  Street 
with  a  whoop." 
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THAT  AXTI-HOOVEK  HOWL. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


THE   BQU1   W.l-.Ks. 

— Clubb  in  the  KocuesU-r  Herald. 


SPEAKING  OF  PROFITLESS  DAYS. 


THE   TRUTH  AT   THE   ROTTOM   OF  THE   SUGAR-RARREL 


T 


■*HE  SUGAR  ISSUE  IN  A  NUTSHELL"  is  that 
"Herbert  Hoover  has  fought  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  public  and  has  succeeded";  while 
"Glaus  Spreckels  has  fought  to  make  money"  and  "has  not 
succeeded,  hence  his  attempt  to  discredit  the  Food  Adminis- 
trator." That  is,  at  any  rate,  the  impression  remaining  in  the 
mind  of  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  after  reading 
the  charges  and  counter-charges  made  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee investigating  the  sugar  situation,  which  we  presented 
to  our  readers  last  week.  Other  editors  call  attention  to  a  third 
leading  figure  in  the  sugar  drama,  namely  Senator  James  A. 
Reed,  of  Missouri,  who  is  chairman  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee. They  recall  his  long  fight  against  the  passage  of  the 
Food-Control  Bill  and  his  unconcealed  enmity  toward  Mr. 
Hoover.  And  with  the  New  York  Globe,  some  note  a  growing 
suspicion  that  the  Missourian  is  not  searching  for  the  truth 
which  may  lie  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sugar-barrel,  but 
is  "merely  satisfying  his  own  grudges  and  those  of  some  of 
the  food-manufacturers,  who  resent  any  interference  at  any 
time  with  their  well-established  prerogatives."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Spreckels  charges  convince  certain  press  writers  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  Food  Administration  as  at 
present  constituted.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  many 
newspaper  editorials  voicing  complete  confidence  in  the  Federal 
Food  Administrator  and  more  or  less  complete  distrust  of  his 
critics  and  chief  inquisitors  appears  in  the  Philadelphia  North 
American.  The  Washington  inquiry  is  an  "obviously  rehearsed 
attack"  on  Mr.  Hoover,  in  the  view  of  the  Philadelphia  news- 
paper. This  editor  even  hints  at  German  propaganda,  for  he 
says  that  "the  attack  was  so  boldly  conceived  and  executed,  so 
baseless  and  sinister,  so  ingeniously  calculated  to  inspire  public 
opposition  to  vital  war-measures,  that  the  perpetrators  must 
expect  their  actions  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  vigilant  scrutiny 
that  would  be  directed  to  the  movements  of  I.  W.  W.  agitators 
or  alien  enemies  found  lurking  near  a  munitions-plant  or  a  navy- 
yard."     The  editorial  continues: 


"Senator  Reed,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  holding 
a  hearing  respecting  the  fuel  and  sugar  shortage,  aided  and 
abetted  Spreckels  in  his  assault,  is  an  anti-Administration 
Democrat.  From  the  beginning  he  has  opposed  the  control  of 
food-supplies  and  prices,  and  has  exhibited  venomous  hostility 
toward  Mr.  Hoover.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  did  his  colleague, 
Senator  Stone,  and  actually  vote  against  empowering  the 
Government  to  defend  American  rights  against  aggression;  but 
his  obstruction  of  projects  designed  for  national  defense  has 
given  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  no  doubt  has  been  as  politi- 
cally advantageous  among  his  German  constituents  in  Missouri 
as  has  the  bolder  course  of  Senator  Stone. 

"ClausA.  Spreckels  is  a  multimillionaire  sugar-manufacturer, 
whose  opportunities  for  making  abnormal  profits  from  the  sugar 
needs  of  the  American  people  evaporated  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Food  Administration.  'I  realize,'  says  Mr. 
Hoover,  'that  Mr.  Spreckels'  balance-sheet  will  not  look  so  good 
next  year  as  last,  for  refiners'  profits  have  been  regulated. 
Furthermore,  his  balance-sheet  woidd  have  looked  better  this 
year  if  the  price  of  last  August  had  not  been  reduced  and  held 
fast  in  the  face  of  a  partial  shortage  that  promised  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  30-cent  sugar  and  much  increased  profits.'  Mr. 
Spreckels,  altho  born  in  this  country,  is  of  German  blood — his 
father  was  a  native  of  Hanover — and  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Kaiser. 

"The  circumstances  obviously  do  not  convict  Heed  and 
Spreckels  of  anti-American  purposes;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Germans  or  German-Americans  who  pursued  a  like  course  in 
Germany  would  suffer  swift  suppression.  Condemnation  of 
their  action,  however,  does  not  rest  upon  surmise,  but  upon 
facts." 

The  North  American  mentions  several  of  the  "loose  charges 
and  insinuations  against  the  Food  Administration"  made  by 
"Spreckels  with  the  coaching  and  cooperation  of  Reed."  The 
most  harmful  of  these  accusations,  we  are  told,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  sugar  trust  was  being  favored  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration and  that  that  corporation  "is  making  excessive  profits 
through  the  discrimination."  Besides  the  explicit  denials  made 
by  Mr.  Hoover,  an  expert  witness  is  brought  forward  by  The 
North  American,  in  the  person  of  President  Earle,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Sugar  Refining  Company,  a  competitor  and  not  long 
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.iry  Of  the  BUgar  trust,       He  lias  admitted 

tli.u  his  own  company  has  been  deprived  of  large  proflti  by  the 
fixing  of  price*,  i>ut  adds  thai  had  it  not  been  for  nioh  actum 
oonaumen  might  haw  bad  t<>  paj  ai  mueh  as  "51   a  pound  for 
I  bo  the  "lo*. al  nnBelflnh,  patient ,  ami 

enthusiastic   devotion    to    patriotifl   duty"    displayed    by    Mr. 

Hoover   and    his   assistant,    Mr.    Ralph.      He    knows    that    "Mr. 

Rolph  haa  voluntarily  subjected  his  oompanj  to  enormous  I" 

of  uhat  oould  be  gained  in  order  that  the  people  could  get  sugar 
cheaper  and  the  armies  properly  supplied."  Mr.  Earle  is 
quoted  a-  Baj  ing  further: 

"Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Elolph  have  kept  the  refiners'  price  at 
8.18  cents,  and  they  have  accomplished  it  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment     and  the  last  man  to  agree  was  Mr.  Spreckels 

"While  1  have  not  always  agreed  with  Messrs.  Kolph  and 
Hoover,  I  have  never  seen  such  untiring,  self-sacrificing,  patriotic 

devotion  as  they  are  constantly  displaying.  I  believe  that  they 
will  soon  reach  their  goal  of  a  reasonable  supply  of  sugar  at  less 
than  reasonable  prices,  if  they  are  not  thus  uselessly  diverted 
from  more  than  exacting  duties." 

The  North  American  points  out  that  food-troubles  most  easily 
awaken  public  suspicion  and  contention,  saying: 

"In  Russia,  in  Italy,  in  England,  and  in  France  the  first  and 
most  frequent  point  of  attack  by  pro-German  and  antiwar 
elements  has  always  been  the  food  administration.  So  readily 
may  adverse  sentiment  be  incited  that  a  national  food  con- 
troller can  not  hold  office  more  than  a  few  months. 

ictly  the  same  methods  and  results  may  be  expected  here. 
If  the  teamwork  of  Reed  and  Spreckels  has  not  been  inspired 
by  pro-German  sympathy',  it  is  at  least  palpable  that  no  other 
action  could  more  effectually'  serve  the  interests  of  Kaiserism 
than  this  studied  effort  to  create  distrust  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. Certainly  there  has  been  nothing  since  the  war  began 
that  had  a  stronger  tendency  to  weaken  public  faith  in  the 
Government. 

"If  maneuvers  of  this  nature  are  suffered  to  continue,  and  if 
the  people  permit  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  distorted  and  in- 
terested testimony,  the  advantage  to  Germany  and  the  hurt 
to  the  United  States  will  be  immeasurable. 

"The  Food  Administration  has  been  in  power  only  a  few  weeks 
— hardly  long  enough  to  start  the  vast  machinery  of  regulation 
— yet  already  it  has  proved  its  honesty,  demonstrated  its  ef- 
ficiency7, and  accomplished  tremendous  results  in  stabilizing 
prices  and  protecting  the  consumer.  We  urge  for  it  loyal  and 
intelligent  support  by  the  public." 

This  defense  of  the  Administration's  food-control  policy 
comes  from  a  .  progressive  Republican  newspaper,  which  has 
been  foremost  among  the  critics  of  the  Wilsonian  ways  and 
means.  So  stanch  a  supporter  of  the  Administration  as  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.)  not  unnaturally  defends  Mr.  Hoover 
with  equal  vigor.  When  Senator  Reed's  committee  was  given 
the  task  of  investigating  the  Food  Administration,  the  Senate, 
according  to  The  World,  "made  sure  that  the  inquest  would 
be  unfriendly."  It  recalls  how  Senator  Reed  refused  to 
allow  the  Food  Administrator  to  take  the  stand  immediately 
after  the  sensational  charges  had  been  made  against  him,  and 
how  he  refused  to  put  on  record  a  written  statement  given 
in  by  Mr.  Hoover.  This  statement  was  given  to  the  public 
only  by  the  intervention  of  President  Wilson.  To  find  "an 
obstructionist  Senator  at  the  head  of  an  obstructionist  com- 
mittee pretending  to  investigate  an  important  public  officer  deal- 
ing with  vital  affairs  and  yet  denying  him  an  opportunity  to 
meet  his  accusers "  seems  to  The  World  to  be  trickery,  if  it  is 
not  treachery.  And  it  adds  that  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures also  includes  a  fair  representation  of  the  "wilful  twelve" 
denounced  by  President  Wilson  and  "some  fine  specimens  of 
standpat  Republicanism,"  thus  containing  an  alliance  of  "paci- 
fism and  Old  Guardism."  The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  recalls 
some  of  Senator  Reed's  earlier  utterances,  which  "bore  evidence 
of  personal  malice  against  Mr.  Hoover,"  nor  does  it  forget  "that 
other  of  his  acts  aroused  in  the  country  a  suspicion  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  would  not  be  averse  to  seeing 
somebody    throw    a    monkey-wrench    in    the    Administration's 


srar-maehini  Distrust    <>f    Senator    Reed    and    oritioi  m 

of  ln>  methods  of  conducting  the  investigation  are  voiced  in 

BOmewhal     more    guarded    tones    by   other    important   journals, 

b  a.s  the  New   York  Sun   (Rep.)  and   Evening  Peel  (Ind.), 

Newark     A-  [nd   I,     Baltimore     American     (Rep.),     Chicago 

ll<  raid  (Ind.),  and  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.).     The  Detroit 

Journal  (Ind.)  observes  the  note  of  hostility  in  the  questionings 

of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  and  say-  that  "the  partisan 
section  of  the  press  is  feeling  it.^  way  toward  whacking  the 
President's  head  over  the  shoulder  of  Mr.  Hoover."  The 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  owned  by  the  I. rot  her  of  a  Republican 
ex-President,  is  impatient  with  these  "accusations  of  favoritism 
and  the  petty  jealousies  of  reliners  which  have  been  brought 
out  in  Washington,"  and  it  concludes  that  the  country  has  a 
faith  in  Mr.  Hoover  "that  will  not  be  readily  shaken  by  a  dis- 
cussion among  corporations  as  to  their  comparative  profits." 
Another  Republican  paper,  the  Des  Moines  Register,  has  learned 
from  experience  that  a  5  or  10  per  cent,  shortage  in  a  com- 
modity generally  increases  the  price  50  to  100  per  cent.  It  does 
not  doubt,  therefore,  "that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration sugar  would  be  selling  to-day  for  thirty  cents  a  pound 
instead  of  nine  cents."      The  Register  is  further  convinced  that — 

"If  any  criticism  of  Mr.  Hoover's  department  is  to  prove 
effective,  it  must  come  without  the  taint  of  self-interest,  and  of 
all  the  business  groups  in  the  country  there  is  none  which  can 
make  a  complaint  with  poorer  grace  than  the  sugar  men.  They 
have  not  only  bulled  the  market  for  all  it  was  worth,  but  have 
manipulated  the  sugar-supply  for  speculative  purposes." 

But  there  are  those  who  have  been  strongly  imprest  by  the 
circumstantial  charges  made  by  Mr.  Spreckels.  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle  thinks  it  well  that  the  Senate  Committee  should  seek  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  facts  in  this  matter.  It  points  out  that 
Mr.  Hoover  has  had  no  experience  in  the  sugar  business  and  that 
it  is  possible  that  selfish  interests  managed  to  use  his  powers 
for  their  own  benefit  without  any  blame  attaching  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator himself.  The  Seattle  Times  is  convinced  that  who- 
ever was  to  blame,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  proper  cooperation 
between  the  different  refining  companies  and  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. The  closing  down  of  American  refineries  while 
raw  sugar  was  actually  passing  through  the  leading  American 
port  and  while  the  district  tributary  to  both  the  port  and  those 
refineries  was  suffering  from  a  sugar  shortage  seems  amazing 
to  the  Seattle  paper,  and  it  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "the 
circumstances  do  not  point  to  a  very  cordial  working  arrange- 
ment between  Hoover's  department  and  the  sugar  interests  and 
the  results  do  not  bespeak  any  great  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
handling  of  this  particular  food  problem."  Making  all  allow- 
ances for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spreckels  is  an  interested  witness,  it 
still  appears  to  the  Albany  Times-Union  as  if  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Hoover  is  "sadly  lacking  in  the  work  of  taking  care  of  the 
consuming  public."  The  fact  that  worries  the  Albany  editor 
is  stated  in  these  words: 

"The  public  never  had  much  confidence  in  that  branch  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  work  after  it  learned  that  the  public  interest,  so  far 
as  sugar  was  concerned,  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  officials 
of  the  sugar  trust.  They  may  be  straighforward  business  men, 
but  human  nature  is  hardly  equal  to  such  a  strain." 

Senator  Reed,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondents, 
objects  to  the  Food  Administration's  action  in  setting  aside  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  He  sees  combinations  of  Govern- 
ment and  individuals  tending  toward  socialism  and  is  reported 
by  a  New  York  World  correspondent  as  saying  that  on  the  prin- 
ciple made  use  of  by  Mr.  Hoover  prices  might  be  fixt  on  every 
other  commodity.  He  further  remarked:  "We  spent  years 
and  years  enacting  antitrust  legislation,  and  then  all  the  sugar 
people  meet  and  fix  a  price,  and  they  are  absolutely  under  one 
control  more  than  they  ever  were  under  a  trust." 

The  statement  sent  out  by  the  Food  Administrator  through 
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THE    MEANING    OF    A    UKKMA  X-.M  ADL    I'EACK. 

— Macauley  for  the  Butterfleld  Syndicate. 


"VT,   ALMOST  CAM   I    BELIEF  IT  MYSELF  I  " 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


IMPRESSIONS    OF   A   POTSDAM    PEACE. 


the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  contained  a  complete  explanation  of  the  sugar  shortage 
and  a  justification  of  the  acts  of  the  Food  Administrator  in 
connection  with  that  shortage.  It  was  pointed  out  that  before 
the  war  our  allies  produced  much  of  their  own  sugar  and  im- 
ported most  of  the  rest  from  Germany  and  Austria;  that  is, 
before  the  war  they  took  only  some  300,000  tons  a  year  from 
our  hemisphere,  whereas  this  year  they  have  taken  1,400,000. 
That,  says  Mr.  Hoover,  "is  the  cause  of  the  sugar  shortage  and 
nothing  else."  Besides  this,  the  East-Indian  sugar  is  not 
available  because  there  is  not  the  shipping  to  bring  it  to  this 
country  and  Europe.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  England 
has  been  reduced  to  24  pounds  a  year  per  person,  and  in  France 
to  14  pounds,  as  compared  with  an  American  consumption  of 
5.)  pounds.  Xext  year  there  will  be  an  even  greater  shortage 
unless  the  Allies  go  to  Java  for  supplies,  which  would  require  the 
use  of  ships  in  which  American  troops  would  otherwise  be 
transported  to  France.  This  means  that  Americans  must  reduce 
their  own  consumption  of  sugar.  For,  "if  we  in  our  greed  and 
gluttony  force  the  Allies  either  to  reduce  their  ration  or  to  go 
to  remote  markets  after  sugar  we  will  have  done  tremendous 
damage  to  our  abilities  to  win  the  war."  Mr.  Hoover  described 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Food  Administration  which  have  residted 
in  the  keeping  of  sugar  at  a  retail  price  of  from  eight  and  one- 
half  to  nine  and  one-half  cents,  when  twenty  cents  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  price.  He  does  not  contend  that  these  acts 
coidd  not  have  been  more  efficient.     But — - 

'"They  are  as  efficient  as  they  could  be  with  the  feeble  weapon 
of  voluntary  agreement  that  we  have  been  able  to  wield.  Had 
the  right  not  been  stricken  out  of  the  Food  Bill  for  us  to  purchase 
sugar  directly  for  the  Government,  both  the  price  and  the  dis- 
tribution could  have  been  handled  more  efficiently." 

There  has  been  an  examination  of  the  sugar-refining  business, 
and  an  organization  for  next  year  has  been  formed,  consisting 
of  an  international  committee  on  distribution  and  a  refiners' 
committee.  A  reduction  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  the  retail 
price  of  gramdated  sugar  is  expected,  and,  we  are  told — 

''There  is  now  an  elimination  of  speculation  and  extortionate 
profits,  and.  in  the  refining  alone,  the  American  people  will  save 
over  $2o,000,000  of  the  refining  charges  last  year.  A  part  of 
these  savings  goes  to  the  Cuban,  Hawaiian,  Porto-Rican,  and 
Louisianian  producer,  and  part  to  the  consumer." 


CENTRAL  POWERS  ANXIOUS  TO  QUIT 

WHEN  ARISTOCRATIC  AUSTRIA  hobnobs  with 
the  unkempt  Bolsheviki  and  adopts  their  cry  for  "no 
annexations  and  no  indemnities,"  some  American 
observers  hail  it  as  the  gasp  that  shows  the  wrestler  is  Hearing 
the  end  of  his  strength.  And  at  the  same  moment  the  Kaiser 
makes  it  clear  in  a  speech  to  his  troops  that  if  the  Allies  refuse 
him  peace,  it  will  make  him  quite  irritable.  "If  the  enemy  does 
not  want  peace,"  he  shouted,  "then  we  must  bring  peace  to  the 
world  by  battering  in  with  the  iron  fist  and  shining  sword  the 
doors  of  those  who  will  not  have  peace."  In  other  words,  he 
will  continue  the  same  tactics  that  have  thus  far  killed  and 
maimed  more  of  his  own  people  than  of  any  other.  Petrograd 
dispatches  inform  us  that  on  Christmas  day  Count  Czernin,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  told  the  peace  conference 
at  Brest-Litovsk  that  the  Central  Powers  are  solemnly  resolved 
to  terminate  the  war  on  conditions  equally  just  to  all  the  belliger- 
ents. The  principles  uttered  by  the  Russian  delegates  could  be 
the  basis  of  such  a  peace,  but  could  be  realized  only  if  all  the 
belligerents  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  Russian  proposals,  which 
condemn  the  continuation  of  the  war  purely  for  aims  of  con- 
quest. We  read  further  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Central 
Powers  to  deprive  of  political  independence  those  nations  which 
have  lost  it  during  the  war.  The  independence,  however,  of 
nationalities  previously  subject  to  this  or  that  country  can  not 
be  solved  internationally,  but  must  be  solved  constitutionally  by 
each  government  and  its  peoples.  The  special  fund  suggested 
by  Russia  to  enable  each  belligerent  to  pay  the  expense  of 
its  subjects  made  war-prisoners  and  to  pay  damages  to  civil 
subjects  in  invaded  territory  can  be  diseust  only  in  case  other 
belligerents  join  in  peace  negotiations  before  a  certain  time. 
Germany  insists  upon  the  return  of  her  colonies  and  agrees  with 
the  Russian  demand  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  territories 
occupied  by  an  adversary.  Finally,  the  Central  Powers  agree 
with  the  Russian  delegates  in  the  matter  of  adjusting  economic 
relations  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  as  "one  of  the  most 
important  conditions  for  bringing  about  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  Powers  now  engaged  in  war." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  proposals  of  the  Central  Powers 
editorial  observers  note  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  war-aim  speech  in 
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[\lr  House  of  Common*,  in  which  he  said  the  Allien  demand 
vll.i  ntial  condition  "not  because  it  satisfies  Borne 

jqWi  vindio<  human  nature,  because  you  wanl  merely 

t..  punish,  bul  it  is  because  we  realise  tliat  viotorj  is  the  only 
thing  thai  will  ditj  to  peaoe  terms."    A  league  of  nations 

in  utit.li  German]  i    n  presented  by  the  military  oaste,  he  said 
further,  "would  be  s  hollow  faros,  bul  the  people  of  Germany 

inn-.-.  I.,    there,  ami  thai  IS  why  viotory  in  itself  is  more  important 
than  m.  re  terms."      The  road  lias  been  mail.'  harder  ami  longer, 

arves  the  Chicago  rriouns,  hut  victory  is  required  by  the 
oaua  againsl  Germany,  "because  it  alone  will  present  condi- 
tions np.. u  which  satisfactory  terms  can  be  obtained  unless  the 
German  spirit  is  transformed."  Such  terms  can  not  be  ob- 
tained now,  according  to  The  Tribune,  nor  would  anything  be 
ohanged  by  an  agreement  reached  now,  and  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  Lloyd  George's  speech  was  evi- 
dently intended  as  a  decisive  reply  to  all  peace  proposals  at  this 
time  and  as  an  expression  of  "a  determination  to  fulfil  the 
promise  of  ending  the  war  in  tragic  style,  with  compensation 
for  all  it  cost  and  assurance  of  no  repetition  of  such  a  calamity." 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  recalled  his  previous  outline  of  war-aims  in 
his  Glasgow  speech,  and  mentioned  some  changes  necessitated 
by  events.  First  was  the  "demand  for  complete  restoration 
of  national  territory  conquered  by  Germany  and  complete 
reparation  for  damage  done,"  and  we  read: 

"Since  Russia  has  entered  into  separate  negotiations,  she,  of 
course,  must  alone  be  responsible  for  the  terms  in  respect  of  her 
own  territories.  I  am  speaking  now  of  Belgium,  Roumania, 
Servia,  and  other  countries  which  have  not  entered  into  separate 
negotiations.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  Russia  entered  into  separ- 
ate negotiations  disposes  of  all  questions  about  Constantinople. 

"My  second  point  had  reference  to  Mesopotamia  and  the  Ger- 
man colonies.  Since  then  we  have  conquered  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  Palestine  and  the  whole  of  East  Africa. 


"I  said  at  Glasgow  that  what  wa>  to  happen  in  Mesopotamia 

must  be  left    to  the  peace  congress    when  it  met,  and  then  I  went 

on  to  say  that  whatever  happened  it  would  not  be  restored  to 
the  blasting  tyrannj  of  the  Turks.   The  same  applies  to  Armenia. 

"Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  German  colonies.  That, 
I  i  id,  was  a  matter  that  could  safely  he  left  to  a  great  inter- 
national peace  congress,  which  would,  no  doubt,  have  regard  to 

the  wishes  of  the  native  races.  1  don't  think  that  is  challenged 
by  any  honorable  gentleman.     Does  an .  one  Bay  that  we  ought 

to  compel  these  people  to  place  themselves  again  under  tin- 
tyranny  of  German  rule'.'     The  future  of  these  colonies  should 

be  settled  upon  the  principle  of  respecting  the  desire  of  the  people 
themselves.  That  is  what  we  laid  down  thin,  and  that  is  what 
we  stand  by  now." 

The  l'rc  iide  went  on  to  say  that  the  Allies  have  conquered  no 
country  where  the  population  belonged  to  the  governing  race, 
and  "have  not  annexed  a  single  yard  of  territory  where  there 
is  German  population." 

The  agreement  of  Washington  with  Lloyd  George  appears 
Jn  Secretary  Baker's  statement  in  his  weekly  review  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  that  German  peace  talk  "should  not  for  a  moment 
induce  us  to  slacken  our  preparation  for  war,"  and  that — 

"  It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  recall  that  during  the  Christmas 
season  of  last  year  the  Germans  put  forth  very  similar  peace 
rumors. 

"In  considering  the  general  military  situation  in  its  true  light 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  Germans  realize  that  within  a 
short  time  our  armies  will  form  the  principal  body  of  fresh 
strategical  reserves  remaining  available  for  action  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe.  Thus,  no  matter  what  superiority  in  men  and 
guns  the  enemy  may  for  the  time  being  be  able  to  bring  to  bear 
in  the  West,  and  even  admitting  an  eventual  modification  of  the 
Allied  line  in  his  favor,  nevertheless  he  knows  that  in  so  far  as  it 
is  humanly  possible  to  foresee  his  effort  will  inevitably  result  in 
merely  a  local  success,  which  can  have  no  determining  influence 
on  the  final  outcome  of  the  war. 

"Our  armies  constitute  the  reserves  of  victory." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


If  thirteen  States  hold  out  for  rum,  the  nation's  drought  will  never 
come. — New  York  Sun. 

These  are  indeed  dark  hours  for  the  world,  but  let  us  not  forget  our 
most  familiar  proverb. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Expelled  from  the  old  Jerusalem,  the  Germans  are  by  no  means  certain 
of  ever  reaching;  the  New. — Anaconda  Standard. 

Only  in  cartoons  does  the  crown  stay  in  position  when  the  monarch 
has  been  turned   upside   down. — Kan- 
sas City  Star. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Bolshevik-Ger- 
man armistice  agreement  the  Russians 
quit  and  the  Germans  do  the  rest. — 
New  York  World. 

Congress  persists  in  its  policy  of 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  toward 
La  Follette  by  refusing  to  put  him  on 
trial. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

But  wouldn't  our  governmental  red 
tape  make  fine  defensive  entanglements 
if  it  could  be  placed  about  the  front- 
line trenches? — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Germany  is  probably  more  interested 
in  the  fact  that  our  artillery  won't  be 
ready  until  next  summer  than  in  Gen- 
eral Crozier's  explanations  of  why  it 
won't  be. — Kansas  City  Star. 

We  might  imitate  Russia,  which 
formed  the  famous  Battalion  of  Death, 
and  send  to  the  front  a  regiment  of 
ladies  recently  acquitted  of  shooting 
their  husbands.^-iJmpona  Gazette. 

The  ultimate  consumer  was  per- 
mitted to  make  arrangements  to  dig  lus 
own  potatoes,  but  unfortunate  circum- 
stances forbid  his  taking  the  same 
course  with  reference  to  coal. —  Wash- 
ington Star. 

Jerusalem,  Bagdad,  and  Mekka — 
the  three  holy  cities  of  Islam — are  all 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  This  is  the 
Entente's  answer  to  the  holy  war  that 
Germany  sought  to  foment  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan possessions  of  Great  Britain 
and  France. — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


And  it  may  get  so  that  a  patch  on  your  trousers  will  be  regarded  as  a 
thrift  stamp. — Dallas  News. 

"U "-pirate  victims  have  not  died  in  vain,  for  theirs  is  the  real  call  for 
freedom  of  the  seas. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  only  draft-resisters  that  meet  any  encouragement  out  this  way  are 
the  ones  patriotic  women  are  knitting. — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  coal  famine  served  one  purpose,  anyhow.     It  made  New  York  go 

to  bed  early. — New  York  World. 

Civilization  is  now  looking  to  the 
Cossacks. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

One  of  the  redeeming  features  of  the 
war  is  that  the  man  who  lacks  initia- 
tive has  some  chance  of  getting  to  the 
front. — Emporia  Gazette. 

The  work  of  supplying  the  American 
Army  with  machine  guns  is  going  ahead 
rapidly.  Some  factories  are  now  per- 
paring  to  make  the  guns. — Kansas  City 
Star. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  fighting  the 
Cossacks.  The  Bolsheviki  don't  see 
anything  wicked  in  fighting  anybody 
but  the  Kaiser.  —  Philadelphia  North 
American. 

The  eastern  Siberians  should  not  be 
encouraged  in  their  demand  for  pur- 
chase by  the  United  States.  We  have 
enough  Siberian  weather  already. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  report  from  the  Western  front 
that  Hindenburg  and  LudendorfT  look 
cheerfully  upon  the  prospective  offen- 
sive indicates  that  they  do  not  expect 
to  go  in  with  the  poor  devils  who  are 
not  expected  to  come  back. — Dallas 
News. 

The  Army  has  no  machine  guns  be- 
cause the  ordnance  experts  have  been 
apart  for  years  on  the  type  to  be  used, 
which  recalls  the  man  who  died  of  sleep- 
lessness sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  bed 
with  a  nightshirt  in  each  hand,  but 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  which  to 
put  on. — Kansas  City  Star. 


CAN  DO  EVERYTHING  BUT  TALK. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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BRITISH   REPATRIATING  FRENCH  CIVILIANS  AFTER  THREE   YEARS   OF  GERMAN    BULB. 

This  stream  of  men,  women,  and  children  poured  back  into  France  when  the  British  push  at  Cambrai  gave  an  opportunity  of  escape  from 
German  oppression.    While  the  soldiers  pushed  on  to  the  east,  hundreds  of  civilians  hurried  west. 


SHORT-LIVED   VICTORY  AT   CAMBRAI 


OVERCONFIDEXCE  AND  SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS 
seem  to  have  turned  the  picturesque  "victory  of  Cam- 
brai" into  something  very  like  a  bad  defeat  for  the 
British.  The  massing  of  tanks,  the  sudden  swift  stroke  un- 
heralded by  preliminary  bombardment,  caught  the  Germans 
unprepared  at  a  part  of  the  line  thinly  held. 
The  Hindenburg  line  wavered  and  broke  and 
the  British  had  the  open  country  before 
them.  The  temptation  seems  to  have  been 
too  great,  and  Sir  Julian  Byng's  troops  under- 
took a  forward  movement  without  the  neces- 
sary supports.  Some  critics,  by  no  means  of 
the  least  note,  hold  that  the  Cambrai  thrust 
was  the  "last  expiring  gasp "  of  what  they 
term  the  "now-obsolete  tank."  We  are  told 
that  both  sides  recognize  that  the  tank  is 
antiquated  and  can  not  stand  up  against  the 
field-artillery  which  the  Germans  have  in- 
stalled in  their  front-line  trenches.  They 
hold  that  the  British  thrust  at  Cambrai  was 
designed  not  to  break  through,  but  merely 
to  create  a  diversion  which  would  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  Italian  front,  and  in  this 
diversion  the  tanks  were  to  make  their 
final  bow  upon  the  stage  of  war.  General 
Baron  von  Ardenne  tells  us  what  the  Ger- 
mans think  of  the  tanks  in  the  columns  of 
blatt,  where  he  writes: 
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THE  CAMBRAI  FRONTS 
the  Berliner  Tage- 


"The  role  of  the  tank  is  as  good  as  played  out.  Our  artillery 
mows  them  down.  The  original  terror  they  inspired  has  van- 
ished. The  enemy  lets  the  overturned  or  erumpled-up  monsters 
lie  where  they  have  dropt  crippled  for  the  sake  of  his  own  troops. 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  occupants  of  the  English 
tanks  are  apt  to  leave  their  dangerous  armored  prisons 
prematurely." 

Despite  this  opinion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  much-discust 
tank  gained  a  very  considerable  victory  at  Cambrai,  which 
might  have  been  turned  into  a  permanent  British  success  had 
the  military  authorities  been  prepared  for  it  with  adequate 
supports.     As  it  was,  both  soldiers  and  civilians,  at  the  front 


and  at  home,  indulged  in  such  transports  of  joy  that  the  follow-up 
was  completely  neglected.  So  enthusiastic  did  the  war-corre- 
spondents become  that  we  find  General  Maurice,  the  official 
spokesmen  of  the  British  War  Office,  thus  warning  them: 

"I  should  like  just  to  speak  a  word  of  caution,  because  owing 
to  the  novelty  of  the  method  employed  and 
the  fact  that  the  battle  was  a  complete  sur- 
prize to  the  enemy,  our  papers  were  a  little 
bit  inclined  to  lose  their  heads  over  it  and 
to  talk  of  a  complete  break  through,  the  fall 
of  Cambrai,  and  a  great  many  other  good 
things.  Well,  of  course,  in  a  fight  of  that 
kind,  which  was,  as  I  said,  an  experiment, 
no  definite  objective  was  fixt,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  battles  in  Flanders  and  at  Arras,  which 
I  have  explained  to  you  so  often.  We  in- 
tended to  get  as  far  as  we  could,  and  that 
is  all  about  it.  I  may  tell  you  this,  that  we 
have  established  ourselves  a  good  deal  fur- 
ther than  Sir  Douglas  Haig  expected,  but 
the  operation  was  in  no  sense  an  employ- 
ment of  large  masses  of  troops  for  a  great 
battle.  The  whole  advance  was  over  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  therefore  the  hopes  which 
have  been  held  out  in  our  press  in  some 
cases  were  never  justified  at  all." 

Not  only  were  the  hopes  never  justified, 
but  the  German  counter-attack  turned  vic- 
tory into  defeat.  We  find  this  frankly  ad- 
mitted by  the  London  Notion,  which  tells  us 
that  Hindenburg  came  within  an  ace  of  achieving  his  object — to 
break  the  British  line  and  roll  it  up.  This  would  have  meant 
a  disaster  on  the  Western  front  to  which  the  Italian  reverses 
would  have  been  a  mere  skirmish: 

"Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact  than  the  idea  that 
the  Germans  are  beaten.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
counter-attack  at  first  came  as  a  disagreeable  surprize  to  most 
people  in  this  country;  and.  strangely  enough,  it  was  most 
surprizing  to  the  soldiers.  Nothing  of  the  order  of  this  blow 
has  been  dealt  by  the  Germans  against  the  British  since  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres;  and  the  struggle  has  strange  points  of 
resemblance  to  that  battle.  In  both  cases  the  enemy  gained 
a  success  that  was  totally  unexpected  by  us,  and  in  both  cases 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  known  what  to  do  with  it.  On  the 
southern  part  of  the  salient  created  by  our  new  positions  the  first 
shock  of  the  Germans,  coming  upon  troops  totally  unprepared 
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to  meet  it,  drovi  in  our  lines  thai  evenexb  oded  toGouzeau- 

nd  ih.  original  line.     It  vu  here  thai  Borne  of  the  troop* 

u,i.    cut  off  and  went   to  form  the  nucleus  <<!'  thai   imposing 

a  Inch   the  Germans   now    claim.     Bu1    the]    could    nol 

,  l,1(p    |i.  The    'eneiroling    movement'    failed    to 

.,v|, .,  and  tl  tis  thai  the  other  arm  of  the  thrusl  failed 

almost   oompletely.     The  German   plan  was   to  combine  witn 

(In-    southern    blow    a    stroke    through    Moeuvres.     The    two 
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THE   BRITISH       DKOP  IN"    AT    MARCOING. 
Their  visit  was  a  fleeting  one.  ;is  the  Tillage  is  now  back  in  German 


bands. 


assaults  should  have  converged  toward  Havrincourt,  and  orders 
have  been  round  showing  llavrincourt,  and  even  more  distant 
places*  as  the  destined  objectives  of  various  units.  But  the 
northern  attack  met  with  a  more  skilful  resistance.  Tho  the 
positions  were  hastily  improvised,  they  had  been  chosen  with 
considerable  foresight,  and  the  German  defeat  was  more  com- 
plete. Some  of  the  German  storming  troops  did,  it  is  true,  get 
through  to  the  Bapaume-Cambrai  road.  But  they  were  driven 
back  promptly.  A  subsidiary  movement,  which  was  directed 
to  the  cutting  off  of  the  local  salient  about  Bourlon  Wood, 
came  to  nothing. 

'The  result  of  the  counter-attack  has  been  to  restore  a 
narrow  fringe  from  the  east  of  Mareoing  southward  to  the 
Germans.  Their  main  purpose  failed,  and  failed  as  terribly 
as  any  of  the  forlorn  attempts  they  have  made  to  breach  the 
lines  of  the  Western  front." 

Adding  up  the  profit  and  loss  account,  it  would  seem  that  the 
losses  on  both  sides  have  balanced  pretty  evenly  so  far  as  cap- 
tures are  concerned.  The  Germans  claim  officially  "more  than 
9,000  prisoners,  148  hig  guns,  and  716  machine  guns,"  while  the 
British  have  more  prisoners  but  less  guns — 11,551  prisoners, 
40  big  guns,  and  303  machine  guns. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  has  a  quiet  little  chuckle  to  itself 
over  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  during  the  war  the  British 
hung  out  flags  and  rang  the  church-bells  in  celebration  of  victory 
— the  abortive  victory  of  Cambrai.     It  says: 

"With  one  single  heavy  counter-blow  the  defenders  of  Cambrai 
have  taken  away  from  the  third  British  army  a  large  part  of  the 
territorial  gains  secured  by  it  by  the  surprize  attack  of  Novem- 
ber 20.  On  the  left  flank,  indeed,  the  German  line  has  even 
been  pushed  to  a  point  beyond  where  it  ran  on  November  19. 
In  London,  in  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  strategic  posi- 
tion, the  'victory  of  Cambrai'  was  magnified  into  the  greatest 
event  of  the  war.  For  the  first  time  in  three  and  one-half 
years  the  bells  of  St.  Paul's  were  rung.  It  was  a  surprize  blow 
by  the  English,  but  it  was  parried  so  rapidly  by  us  that  the 
whole  operation  has  merely  had  a  local  effect.  The  German 
counter-blow,  however,  was  no  surprize  thrust,  at  least  it  should 
not  have  been  one  for  the  English." 


HOW  QUEBEC  TAKES  HER  DEFEAT 

TIIK  TROl  NCING   DEFEAT  sustained  bj  Bir  Wilfrid 
Laurier   and    the    anti-Conscription    remnanl     of    the 
Libera]   part]     seems    to  have  produced  an  attack   ol 
nerves  among  the  French-Canadiane,  and  to  judge  from   the 
comments  on  the  election  in  tin-  Quebec  papera,  i  -i»  dally  tho 
in  the  French  language,  then  ">  be  a  pretty 

general  feeling  thai  the  antiwar  and  anti-British 
policy  pursued  by  the  French   lender-,   may   have 

been  carried  a  little  bit  too  far.  Both  sides  are 
agreed  that  this  election  has  shown  that   there  i-  a 

gulf  between  Quebec  and  the  real  of  <  lanada  which 
it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  bridge.  This  is 
very  frankly  admitted  by  the  Clerical  paper, 
L' Action  Catholique,  of  Quebec,  which  Bays: 

"The  first  impression  given  by  the  result  is 
that  there  has  occurred  a  'break.'  It  really  i-  a 
break  between  the  West  and  the  East,  between 
the  old  Provinces  and  the  new.  And  this  break 
will  surely  worn  the  victors  of  the  day,  that  is, 
those  of  the  victors  who  look  to  the  real  future 
of  our  dear  Canada.  It  is  the  vote  of  the  younger 
Provinces  that  lias  sent  back  the  Borden  Govern- 
ment to  power.  Those  who  have  thus  sent  the 
Union  ( labinet  to  power  know  nothing  of  ( Canadian 
history  or  traditions."  ' 

La  Patrie,  of  Montreal,  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
the  French-Canadian  papers,  is  seriously  worried, 
and  recognizes  that  the  Quebec  Nationalists  and 
Mr.  Bourassa  ought  to  have  been  supprest  before 
they  had  injected  a  permanent  race-feeling  into 
Canadian  life.     It  says: 

"Canada  could  not  speak  more  clearly;  yester- 
day's verdict  is  the  expression  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation's opinion.  It  is  what  we  had  forecasted.  The  sister 
Provinces  have  reaffirmed  their  willingness  to  share  the  fate  of 
the  mother  country,  while  Quebec  did  not  share  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  the  participation  in  the  war.  That  difference  in 
views  and  ideals  is  attributed  to  a  certain  school  (Bourassa 
and  his  press),  which  misrepresented  Great  Britain  and  was 
allowed  to  carry  on  the  greatest  campaign  of  disaffection,  dis- 
crediting both  England  and  France,  and  every  day  publishing 
ill-inspired  attacks  against  the  united  Empire.  To  that  anti- 
patriotic  campaign  were  added  recently  the  utterances  of  the 
Liberal  press,  which  contributed  to  increase  the  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  two  races.  Quebec  has  not  elected  one  French- 
speaking  Minister  to  protect  her  interests  in  the  Cabinet,  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Borden  will  take  that  as  a 
justification  for  refusing  fair  play  to  old  Quebec.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  treat  her  with  justice  and  to  pave  the  way  to  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  bitterest  elements." 

Refusing  to  recognize  that  the  race-issue  was  introduced  and 
maintained  in  French  politics  by  the  French-Canadians  them- 
selves, Le  Soldi,  of  Quebec,  complains  querulously  that  this 
Aveapon  was  used  in  the  campaign: 

"The  Liberal  party  was  beaten  yesterday  at  the  polls  in  the 
West,  through  the  defection  of  its  leaders  and  of  the  Liberal 
press.  Fanaticism  and  race-cries  were  brought  to  play  against 
Laurier;  still,  Laurier  certainly  gained  a  real  victory  through 
his  own  and  personal  prestige,  for  where,  under  the  old  Gov- 
ernment, he  only  had  87  seats  against  Borden's  134,  after 
yesterday's  election  he  has  about  100  against  Borden's  135. 
Laurier  had  everything  against  him,  so  far  as  material  resources 
are  concerned:  Press,  money,  organization.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  noble  old  man  fought  and  won  a  larger  following." 

One  of  the  leading  French-Canadian  papers  in  Canada,  La 
Presse,  of  Montreal,  deplores  the  break  and  exhibits  a  singu- 
larly conciliatory  spirit: 

"Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell  suggests  the  future  depends  upon 
Quebec.  It  does  not  depend  upon  Quebec  only.  Quebec  is 
quite  disposed,  and  always  has  been  disposed,  to  fulfil  its  national 
obligations.  As  history  proves,  we  are  not  cowards.  Lon£ 
ago  this  would  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  present  war  if 
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at  the  outset  fanaticism  toward  the  French-Canadians  bad  been 

discarded  in  the  general  interest  of  Canada.  Before  the  election 
campaign  began  the  'bonne  entente'  was  obtaining  results  in 
removing  prejudices.  Now  that  tin-  election  is  over,  this  move- 
ment can  be  set  in  motion  again." 

The  French-Canadians  arc  certainly  right  to  be  apprehensive, 
for  no  little  bitterness  against  them  is  shown  by  the  English- 
speaking  press  all  over  Canada.  For  example,  we 
find  the  Kingston  Daily  Standard  urging  the  new 
Government  to  exclude  all  French-Canadians  from 
the  Cabinet,  and  writing  vindictively: 

"  For  ourselves  we  should  like  to  s.ee  Premier 
Borden  name  an  all-English  Cabinet,  without  a 
single  French-Canadian  in  it.  The  French-Cana- 
dians have  voted  to  isolate  themseh'es.  So  be  it. 
As  they  have  made  their  bed,  so  should  they  lie. 
An  all-Fnglish  Cabinet  is  what  the  country  needs 
and  what  the  country  will  hope  for." 

Equallj-  bitter  are  the  remarks  made  by  the  St. 
John  Standard: 

"Sir  Robert  Borden  will  meet  the  next  House 
with  the  strongest  Cabinet  Canada  has  ever  known. 
This  is  gratifying,  as  it  makes  certain  that  this 
country  is  in  for  five  years  of  administration  which, 
unfettered  by  party  ties,  can  govern  the  country 
with  the  single  eye  to  the  country's  welfare. 

"Quebec  is  to  be  pitied.  The  voters  of  that 
Province  have  prayed  to  false  political  gods. 

"It  wall  not  be  surprizing  if,  with  a  practically 
solid  English  Canada  behind  them,  the  members 
of  the  Union  Government  should  decide  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  Province  requires  a  sharp  lesson." 


PRUSSIA'S    "DEMOCRATIC"    FRAMIIIISE 

TEE  KAISER'S  RELUCTANT  PROMISE,  given 
months  ago,  to  bring  the  franchise  of  Prussia  more  into 
harmony   with   modern    democratic  principles,   lias    at 

last    received   a    tardy   fulfilment    in   the   shape  of   three   reform 
bills  introduced  into  the  Prussian   I  t    Representatives, 


AFTER   THE   AIRMEN1   HAD   DONE   WITH   IT. 

A  munition-train  behind  the  German  lines  after  being  bombed  by  British  airmen. 
This  photo  was  found  on  a  German  prisoner. 


The    Toronto     Mail    and    Empire    hopes    that 
this  election  will  "bring  Quebec  to  her  senses."      It  remarks: 

"If  Quebec  were  merely  drifting  it  would  be  bad  enough. 
She  has  pilots,  but  they  are  steering  her  upon  the  rocks.  This 
election  may  rouse  her  people  to  a  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  they  have  been  brought  to  by  the  leaders  in  whom 
they  put  their  confidence.  The  time  must  be  near  at  hand 
wrhen  thoughtful  French-Canadians,  taking  note'  of  the  danger- 
ous isolation  of  their  province,  must  begin  to  ask — Who  is  to 
blame  for  this  ?" 

The  election  does  not  seem  to  have  brought  the  hot-heads  of 
Quebec  to  a  realization  of  the-  seriousness  of  the  situation,  for  Mr. 
J.  N.  Francceur,  the  Deputy  for  L/etbiniere,  has  introduced  in  the 
Provincial  Parliament  of  Quebec  a  secession  motion  which  runs: 

"That  this  House  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Province  of 
Quebec  would  be  disposed  to  accept  the  rupture  of  the  Federa- 
tion pact  of  1867  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  other  provinces,  it  is 
believed  that  the  said  Province  is  an  obstacle  to  the  union  and 
the  progress  and  development  of  Canada." 

The  more  generous  of  the  English-speaking  papers,  noting  the 
general  tendency  of  tJie  press,  are  making  impassioned  pleas  for 
Canadian  unity.  For  example,  the  Toronto  Globe,  under  the 
heading,  "Let  Canada  Be  United,"  says: 

"Canada  has  determined  her  course.  Parliament  can  not  mis- 
construe. It  is  a  national  declaration  commanding  the  con- 
secration of  the  entire  resources  of  the  Dominion  to  the  su- 
preme task  of  wrar-winning.  It  is  profoundly  regrettable  that 
the  sister  Province  of  Quebec  has  not  shared  more  generously 
and  gloriously  in  this  declaration  at  a  time  wThen  Britain  and 
France  are  welded  by  service  and  sacrifice  in  the  common 
cause — when  the  paramount  purpose  of  both  people  from  wmich 
the  Canadian  races  sprang  has  united  them  in  patriotic  en- 
deavor and  wTiped  out  the  memory  of  centuries  of  suspicion 
and  strife.  Their  descendants  in  Canada  will  fall  far  short  of 
their  responsibility  in  this  crisis  if  they  fail  to  come  together 
in  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  cooperation.  To  this 
end  Canadian  statesmanship  should  set  itself.  To  this  end  the 
people  of  all  provinces  should  stedfastly  strive.  .  .  .  We  must 
inspire  confidence  and  camaraderie.  We  must  give  loyal  sym- 
pathy and  support  to  our  fellow  Canadians  of  French  origin  who 
are  'feeling  their  way'  out  into  the  larger  and  nobler  sphere  of 
national  citizenship  and  service." 


which,  if  passed,  will  give  the  people  some  sort  of  voice  in  the 
government  under  which  they  live.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
summarizes  these  bills  for  us,  and  says: 

"The  first  bill  regulates  the  Prussian  franchise  as  follows: 
every  Prussian  subject  who  has  been  such  for  at  least  three  years, 
has  resided  in  the  same  parish  for  at  least  one  year,  and  is  at 
least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  will  be  •entitled  to  vote.  Each 
elector  will  have  one  vote  and  all  elections  will  be  by  secret 
ballot.  In  cases  where  no  candidate  obtains  an  absolute  majority 
a  second  ballot  will  be  necessary.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the 
redistribution  of  seats,  giving  a  slight  increase  to  the  number  of 
representatives  in  the  larger  towns. 

"The  second  bill  modifies  the  right  of  the  Prussian  Herrenhaus 
as  regards  the  control  of  finances.  Whereas  heretofore  the 
Herrenhaus  could  adopt  or  reject  a  budget  en  bloc,  now  the  bill 
provides  that  henceforth  a  budget  may  be  discust  in  detail  and 
single  clauses  amended. 

"The  third  bill  deals  with  the  reform  of  the  Herrenhaus  and 
proposes  that  it  shall  be  thus  composed:  Ten  representatives  of 
the  princely  houses,  twenty-four  from  the  princes  and  counts, 
twenty-six  from  the  remainder  of  the  hereditary  nobility,  thirty- 
six  burgomasters,  thirty-six  great  land-owners,  thirty-six  rep- 
resentatives of  commerce  and  industry,  seventy-six  from  local 
governing  bodies,  both  municipal  and  rural,  thirty-six  from 
agriculture,  thirty-six  from  trades,  twelve  from  the  arti/.an 
class,  sixteen  from  the  universities,  and  sixteen  ecclesiastics, 
while  the  Kaiser,  as  King  of  Prussia,  will  nominate  one  hundred 
and  fifty  other  peers,  making  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  ten 
representatives." 

We  get  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Count  von 
Hertling,  in  his  speech  when  introducing  the  bills,  and  he  is  thus 
reported  in  the  Berliner  Tagcblatt: 

"I  quite  recognize  that  these  proposals  signify  a  turning-point 
in  the  history]  of  Prussia,  and  the  fact  that  this  turning-point 
has  now  been  reached  will  evoke  in  wide  circles  painful  feeling 
and  serious  objections,  but  the  task  of  true  statesmanship  is  to 
take  innovations  in  hand  courageously  when  the  people's  need 
for  development  requires  it. 

"It  is  my  deepest  conviction  that  this  need  has  now  arisen. 
The  present  electoral  system  is  obsolete,  and  you  will  be  doing 
the  Fatherland  a  very  signal  service  if  you  assent  to  the  pro- 
posals now  laid  before  you.    The  bill  regulating  the  composition 
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i  ,,,„  r  |i,,ii ..  ing   thai  chamber  into  closer 

touch  with  the  lit'.-  of  the  nation,  for   Prussia  ii  no  longer  the 
siai.   thai  it  wai  in  the  ftftiei 

,  the  propost  d  amendment*  to  1 1 » *  -  I'm 
constitution  are  nol  received  with  an;   too  great  favor  by  the 
.ml  tlif  proposal  t«>  raise  the  electoral  age  to  twenty-five 
I  with  the  residence  restrictions  distinctly  annoys 


THE    NEW    SOXG. 

The  Reactionary  Party — "  That  music  is  a  dead  march  for  mo." 

—  Ilk  (Berlin). 

the    Liberal    and    Socialist    papers.     For    example,    the    Berlin 
Socialist   Vorw&rts  says: 

"This  deprives  a  great  number  of  Prussian  citizens  of  their 
electoral  right,  and  altho  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
advantages  of  an  equal,  direct,  and  secret  franchise  have  been 
nullified  by  these  restrictions,  it  must  be'pointed  out  that  there 
are  no  tenable  reasons  for  this  retrograde  step.  An  intelli- 
gent political  cooperation  hardly  depends  on  whether  one  has 
belonged  to  Prussia  for  a  greater  or  lesser  period.  However, 
more  criticism  is  necessary  regarding  the  stipulation  of  one 
year's  residence  at  one  place  as  compared  with  the  former 
period  of  six  months.'' 

The  Bremen  Weser  Zeitung  takes  a  similar  stand  and  says  that 
''the  disadvantages  of  the  restrictions  can  not  be  underrated," 
but  the  Conservative  press  make  light  of  these  points,  and  the 
Berlin  Kreuzzeitung  thinks  that  "the  residence  restriction  will 
have  no  influence  worth  mentioning  on  the  House  as  elected 
according  to  this  reformed  franchise  law."  The  full  fury  of  the 
Conservatives,  however,  is  exprest  by  the  reactionary  Berlin 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  which  remarks: 

"The  contents  and  aims  of  these  proposals  are  that  suffrage 
for  the  Lower  House  shall  be  completely  democratic;  the 
Upper  House  is  to  be  turned  from  its  present  predominating 
Prussian  traditions  and  from  the  country  to  the  industrial  side 
and  to  the  cities.  By  one  stroke  of  the  pen  all  that  has  stood 
the  test  is  to  be  abandoned  without  suitable  ballast  having  been 
found  to  give  the  Prussian  ship  of  state  the  necessary  steadiness 
among  the  rocks  and  whirlpools  of  radicalism.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  parties  which  are  now  in  the  front  line  and  feel 
themselves  responsible  for  the  future  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
can  possibly  follow  the  Government  along  such  a  road." 

It  is  amusing  to  find  the  very  radical  Westminster  Gazette  in 
substantial  agreement  with  so  typically  Junker  an  organ  as  the 
Deutsche    Tageszeitung,    but   the    London   paper   says    that   the 


mu  scheme  >>t  Prussian  reform  ii  "a  man  and  a  delusion."  It 
makes  a  lew  tart  remarks  aboul  Count  um  Hertling's  sincerity, 
ami  proceeds: 

"Count  von  Hertling  was  clearly  ■p*fM"pg  tongue  in  cheek  in 
hi-  description  of  tin-  n.  \s  electoral  law  to  i Im  Prussian  Lower 
House.     'The  Hill,'  he  said,  'regulating  the  composition  or  the 

Upper  Bouse  aims  at  bringing  that  House  into  closer  touch  with 
national  life.  Prussia  ifi  no  longer  the  agrarian  state  of  the 
lil'tio.'  Bismarck,  we  all  remember,  made  it  his  boast  that  he 
had  given  the  most  democratic  franchise  in  Europe,  Imt  he  was 
careful  to  withhold  even  the  semifine-  of  power  from  the 
elected  representatives.    The  new  democratic  franchise  in  Pru 

is  a  sham  of  the  same  kind.  Not  only  is  it  overlaid  by  an  Upper 
House,  in  which  Junker  domination  is  secured  and  entrenched, 
bul  that  Upper  House  is  gi\  en  a  new  measure  of  financial  control. 
Hitherto  it  has  only  been  able  to  accept  or  reject  the  Budget  as  a 
whole.  In  future  it  will  be  able  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
Lower  House  upon  any  particular  vote,  while  the  (ioveniment 
will  have  power  to  proceed  with  the  expenditure  of  money, 
even  if  the  Budget  is  not  voted.  Under  the  guise  of  reform  the 
governing  powers  in  Prussia  are  made  less  than  ever  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  people.  We  are  not  surprized  that  Count 
Hertling  should  have  again  and  again  been  interrupted  by 
ironical  cheers  from  the  Right." 

A  remarkable  speech  was  made  by  the  Independent  Socialist 
Deputy,  Dr.  Strobel,  during  the  course  of  the  franchise  debate, 
which  shows  that  some  Germans,  at  least,  are  a  little  tired  of 
militarism.  Urging  a  more  liberal  franchise,  Deputy  Strobel 
said: 

' '  Peace  would  soon  be  achieved  if  Prussianized  Germany  were 
so  reformed  that  it  could  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  world's 
culture.  The  nation's  reactionary  Prussian  system  is  the 
strongest  support  of  our  militarism  and  imperialism,  which  we 
have  to  thank  for  this  hideous  war. 

"When  Heydebrand,  the  Conservative  leader,  asks  where 
Prussia  would  be  with  a  parliamentary  system,  the  answer 
must  be  that  a  democratic,  sane  Prussia  would  never  have  been 
rushed  into  this  frightful  catastrophe  of  war.  When  Heyde- 
brand declares  that  the  majority  parties  in  the  Reichstag  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  serious  position  of  the  country  to  demand 
governmental  reform,  he  must  be  asked  who  brought  the  coun- 
try into  this  serious  position.  It  was  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  parties  which  encouraged  the  Govern- 
ment to  support  that  unbelievable  ultimatum  to  Servia 

"The  military  party's  history,  as  illustrated  by  the  ultimatum 
to  Servia,  shows  that  of  necessity  foreign  countries  can  have 
no  faith  in  the  German  Government  so  long  as  it  finds  its  sup- 
port in  the  present  ruling  classes.  The  German  people  cer- 
tainly did  not  want  the  war,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  Army 
would  vote  for  peace  by  agreement  and  without  annexations. 
The  German  people  is  not  content  to  be  a  pariah  any  longer. 
It  wishes  to  make  its  peace  with  humanity  as  a  free  people." 


THE  VATICAN  AND  CHURCH  LANDS— The  vast  wealth 
of  the  Church  in  Austria  and  Hungary  is  in  danger,  says  the 
London  New  Europe,  which  writes: 

"An  interesting  side-light  comes  from  Hungary  upon  one 
possible  reason  for  the  Vatican's  anxiety  for  peace.  The  organ 
of  that  genuinely  devout  and  clerical  minister,  Count  Apponyi, 
announced  on  September  9  that  a  scheme  was  in  preparation  for 
regulating  all  the  vast  episcopal  domains  of  Hungary,  pooling 
their  revenues,  and  after  the  assignment  of  fixt  salaries  to  the 
hierarchy,  using  the  balance  for  opening  schools  and  augmenting 
the  stipends  of  the  lower  clergy.  Under  such  a  scheme  the 
Primate  would  receive  an  annual  income  of  $60,000  (instead  of 
$625,000!),  and  archbishops  and  bishops,  $37,500  and  $25,000 
respectively.  This  is  intended  to  forestall  the  demand  of 
secularization  of  church  lands,  which  is  one  of  the  main  planks 
in  the  program  of  the  Radicals.  The  vast  wealth  of  the  episco- 
pate and  the  great  monastic  orders  in  Hungary  and  Austria,  and 
the  alarming  growth  of  mortmain,  already  presented  a  very 
serious  problem  before  the  war.  In  view  of  the  Dual  Monarchy's 
approaching  bankruptcy  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  after  the  war 
this  wealth  should  be  utilized  by  the  state  as  one  of  the  means  of 
paying  its  debts.  Considerations  of  this  kind  probably  help  to 
explain  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal  Primate  in  the  chair  at  a 
recent  peace  meeting  in  Budapest  indorsing  the  papal  note." 
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OOD  WILL  WIN"  the 
war."  Have  you  read 
that  sentence,  in  a  news- 
paper, or  on  a  poster,  or  placard? 
Or  have  you  ever  heard  any  one 
say  it?  And  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  exactly    what   it  means? 

Perhaps  it  has  always  seemed  to 
yon  that  in  order  to  win  a  war  the 
only  things  accessary  are  enough 
guns,  enough  ammunition,  enough 
war-ships,  and  enough  brave  sol- 
diers. It  is  true  that  all  those 
things  are  necessary.  Hut  none  of 
them  will  have  the  chance  to  do  the 
liesl  work  they  are  capable  of  unless 
t  here  is  enough  food. 

In  a  certain  Northern  town,  as  in 
many  other  towns,  the  hoys  of  one 
of  the  schools  used  to  have  snow- 
hall  fightsevery  winter  afternoon. 
Of  course  they  were  good-natured 
affairs,  hut  the  hoys  would  form  two 
'armies"  and  snowball  for  hours  on  the  town  common  until  one 
side  or  tlie  other  was  driven  to  cover.  Yet  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance it  was  the  hoys  on  the  east  side  of  the  common  who  were 
victorious.  The  fellows  on  that  side  were  neither  older  nor  bet- 
ter shots.  It  was  all  due  to  an  old  lady  who  lived  on  that  side. 
She  had  had  sons  and  grandsons  of  her  own.  and  she  came  to  take 
an  interest  in  these  mimic  battles.  She  watched  them  regularly 
and  always  wanted  the  boys  on  her  side  of  the  common  to  force 
back  the  others.  And  so.  nearly  every  afternoon  as  twilight 
came  on,  slit1  would  run  out  with  a  great  pan  of  fresh  doughnuts 
or  gingersnaps,  for  "her  boys,"  as  she  called  them.  They  would 
munch  these  hastily  while  they  made  new  snowballs.  And  then, 
in  every  case,  "her  boys"  would  turn  in  and  put  the  other  side 
utterly  to  rout  and  drive  them  to  cover.  It  was  food,  nothing 
else,  which  used  to  win  those  snowball  battles! 

Of  course,  that  is  only  an  incident,  hut  on  a  tiny  scale  it 
illustrates  the  part  that  food  is  going  to  play  in  this  war. 

THE  WAR  FOR  DEMOCRACY  AND  I-  REEDOM  —  Our 
hoys  are  lighting  over  there  heside  the  Allies  in  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  freedom.  Meanwhile  there  are  many  persons  at 
home  either  too  old  or  too  young  to  take  part  in  the  actual 
battles.  Yet  they  can  help  win  those  battles.  And  they  can 
help  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the  old  lady  helped — by 
seeing  that  our  side  has  plenty  to  eat. 

And  "our  side"  does  not  mean  merely  our  soldiers.  It  means 
the  soldiers  of  the  Allies  and  their  families.  First,  because  if  the 
workers  at  home  are  hungry,  their  work  suffers;  and  secondly, 
because  a  soldier  who  is  worried  about  the  folks  at  home  is 
bound  to  feel  discontented  and  become  less  useful. 

HOW  FOOD  MAY  WIN  THE  WAR— Now  just  what  is 
the  exact  way  to  arrange  matters  here  at  home  so  that  "food 
will  win  the  war"  ? 

The  first  thing  of  all  (hat  you  must  do  is  to  "understand." — 
Nothing  big  in  this  world  has  ever  been  accomplished  unless 
people  first  understood  what  they  were  trying  to  do  and  why. 
And  for  just  that  reason  before  you  can  hope  to  do  your  share 
in  making  food  win  the  war,  you  have  got  to  understand  what 
the  food-problems  are  and  what  the  necessary  solutions. 

WHY  THE  ALLIES  NEED  FOOD— You  have  heard  that 
the  Allies  need  food  from  us.  Before  the  war  they  required  a 
large  quantity  of  food  from  this  country.  But  now  they  must 
have  more — a  great  deal  more — for  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
produce  so  much  themselves  as  they  used  to  before  the  war. 
Men  of  France.  Italy,  and  Great  Britain  who  used  to.  be  farmers 
are  now  soldiers.  Therefore  their  farms  at  home  do  not  produce 
so  much  food.  Very  probably  many  of  the  boys  who  read  this 
have  had  gardens  of  their  own;  if  so,  they  know  very  well  that 
they  have  to  be  on  the  job  to  get  large  crops.  They  can  not 
expect  to  go  off  and  stay  in  another  town  and  still  have  their 
gardens  produce  just  as  large  a  yield.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
farms  of  the  Allies  have  not  yielded  so  much  since  the  war  began. 


even   tho  the  women  left   at    Ii.mn,    have  faithfully  devoted   what 
time  the.v   could  spare  to  agriculture. 

Win  \\L  MUST  SEND  Will.  VI  -With  smaller  farm 
crops,  the  Allies  have  had  to  make  up  the  difference  bj  getting 

more  food  from  us.      That   means  that  we  have  had  to  Bend  them 
wheat,  and  shall  linn-  to,  for  three  reason  Wheat    is  a   food 

that  the  people  of  the  Allied  countries  an  naturall.v  used  to. 
and  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  those  who  are  enduring  all  tin'  hardships 
of  war  to  change  their  eating  habits.  (b)  Wheat  contain-  a 
large  degree  of  nourishment  in  a  compact  form  and  so  refpiires 
far  less  ship  space  than  bulky  foods,  as,  lor  instance,  potat* 
C  Wheat  is  better  for  export  than  corn,  because  it  does  QP< 
spoil  so  easily  as  corn-im  al  and  because  the  Allies  are  not  well 
provided  with  mills  for  grinding  corn. 

WHY  WE  MUST  SEND  MEAT  Having  smaller  crops  of  all 
sorts,  the  Allies  have  naturall.v  had  less  fodder  to  feed  their 
cattle.  And  so  they  have  been  forced  to  kill  a  great  manv  of 
their  cattle,  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  feed  them. 
Moreover,  soldiers  at  the  front  are  working  hard  and  under- 
going hardships,  so  that  they  require  a  great  deal  of  meat'.  For 
that  reason  the  regular  supplies  of  meat  have  been  dwindling. 
And  as  manv  of  the  herds  have  been  killed  off,  the  Allies  b 
suffered  from  a  shortage  of  dairy' supplies.  Perhaps  you  wiff 
realize  all  this  better  by  learning  that  the  Allies  have 33,000,000 
fewer  food-animals  than  before  the  war. 

WHY  WE  MUST  SEND  FATS  AND  SUGAR— Another 
consequence  of  this  is  the  Allies'  shortage  of  animal  fat-  ami 
pork,  which  they  especially  need  and  must  get  from  us. 

Nations  at  war  require  vast  quantities  of  animal  fats,  partly 
for  the  glycerin  which  goes  into  ammunition;  partly  as  fuel  for 
the  body  to  keep  vitality  at  high  level.  It  is  for  this  same 
fuel  value  that  the  Allies  also  need  sugar,  yet  all  they  can  have 
must  come  from  the  same  sources  as  our  own;  we  must  share 
our  sugar  with  them. 

Wow  you  know  the  foods  which  tlir  Alius — their  soldiers  and 
families  at  home — want  from  us,  and  must  hare  from  us.  Tliehj 
arc  WHEAT.  MEAT.  FATS,  and  SUGAR.  That,  of  course, 
is  stating  matters  in  the  briefest  possible  way,  meat,  for  example, 
including  not  merely  beef  but  pork,  which  the  Allies  especially 
need  at  present. 

HOW  OUR  TASK  MAY  RE  ACCOMPLISHED— To  provide 
those  foods  and  to  ship  them  across  the  sea  for  our  soldiers 
and  for  the  Allied  nations:  such  is  our  task  and  our  duty.  How- 
shall  we  accomplish  it? 

The  answer  is  not  difficult.  There  is,  this  beginning  of  1918, 
just  so  much  food  in  the  United  States — just  so  much  and  no 
more.  From  this  store  of  all  kinds  of  food  the  Allies  need  wheat, 
meat,  fats,  and  sugar.  The  more  we  con  *hij>  to  them,  the  sooner 
ice  shall  win  the  war.  But  the  more  we  eat  of  those  foods,  the 
less  we  can  ship. 

Therefore,  there  is  just  one  thing  which  this  nation  must  do: 
eat  something  else  instead.  In  other  words,  the  people  of  this 
country  must  in  their  daily  diet  substitute  other  foods  for  those 
which  the  Allies  need.  So  doing  will  prove  the  truth  of  that 
statement:    "Food  Will  Win  the  War.*' 

Just  how  to  substitute  other  foods  for  those  needed,  and  how 
to  do  it  more  wisely  and  effectively,  will  be  told  in  later  artioli  -. 

Meanwhile  it  is  the  duty  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  calls  himself 
patriotic  to  understand  the  conditions  which  have  been  explained 
here.  By  understanding,  he  can  take  the  first  steps  toward 
making  himself  directly  useful  in  helping  win  the  war.  And 
that  should  be  the  great  ambition  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  is 
proud  to  call  the  United  States  home. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  You  have  read  in  newspapers  of  an  army's  morale.  What 
docs  this  mean.'  How  does  insufficient  food  affect  this  morale.' 
directly?  indirectly.' 

..'.  Till  several  ways  in  which  insufficient  feeding  of  a  country's 
civilian  population  impairs  the  efficiency  of  that  country's  army.' 

3.  Amplify,  in  so  far  as  you  can,  each  of  the  three  stated  reasons 
for  shipping  ivhcat  to  the  Allies. 

4-  What  pork  products  are  especially  desirable  for  shipment 
abroad  ? 
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A  "F1K1M.   I  INK"   THAT    \1.m>    NKKDS  CONSIDERATION:    A  LINE  OF  NEW-YORK  POOR   AT  A  COAL-YARD. 


TO  WIN  THE   WAR  WITH  AMERICAN  COAL 


THIS  IS  A  COAL  WAR — caused  partly  by  coal  and 
carried  on  by  means  of  coal.  It  is  emphatically  a  war 
of  mechanics,  of  engines,  of  explosive  devices,  of  trans- 
portation, of  manufactures.  Behind  the  industrial  achieve- 
ments of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  we  are  told  in  a 
bulletin  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  (Washington) 
lie  their  coal  resources.  Being  comparatively  short  of  these, 
Germany  coveted  the  rich  deposits  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Germany's  coal  hunger  was  in  great  part  the  cause  of  this  war, 
and  her  possession  of  the  French  and  Belgian  coal-fields  enables 
her  to  prolong  it.  Superiority  of  coal-power  will  end  the  war 
successfully  for  those  nations  who  possess  it,  for  behind  munitions 
lies  the  coal-supply,  and  underljing  transportation  is  the  fuel 
problem.  The  munition-factories  devour  coal.  Our  war-ships 
must  be  coaled,  our  Army  cantonments  must  be  supplied  with 
fuel.  Our  railroads  eat  up  additional  coal  for  power.  And,  mean- 
while, the .  needs  of  our  allies  call  for  replenishment  of  coal- 
supplies  from  our  mines.  Nor  can  we  safely  chance  a  shortage 
of  coal  for  home-heating.  To  quote  from  the  bulletins  issued 
by  the  Fuel  Administration: 

"When  it  is  popularly  said  that  munitions  will  win  the  war, 
or  that  finances  will  win  the  war,  these  are  merely  other  ways  of 
saying  that  the  production  of  coal,  and  its  application  to  the 
war  in  armaments,  war-ships,  merchant  ships,  shells,  rifles, 
tanks,  submarines,  aeroplanes,  or  locomotives,  will  win  the  war. 
The  war  has  created  a  demand  upon  the  United  States  for  one 
hundred  million  more  tons  of  coal  this  year  than  is  normally 
produced.  Because  of  the  car-shortage  and  the  congested  con- 
dition of  the  railroads,  it  will  be  impossible  to  increase  the 
supply  more  than  fifty  million  tons.  The  remaining  gap  of  fifty 
million  tons  will  have  to  be  filled  in  by  conservation  in  the  homes 
and  industrial  plants  of  America. 

"Arbitrary  limitation  is  a  last  resort  and  to  be  avoided  if 
possible.  In  many  cases  industrial  concerns  have  already  begun 
a  voluntary  curtailment  of  their  use  of  coal.  The  way  to  pre- 
vent those  losses  incident  upon  limitation  of  industry  is  for 
every  consumer  of  coal  to  cut  off  waste  and  unnecessary  con- 
sumption with  an  iron  hand  and  to  start  on  this  intensive 
course  of  conservation  without  a  moment's  delay." 

The  following,  we  are  told,  are  the  lines  of  investigation  and 
effort  already  undertaken  by  the  Conservation  Division- of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration: 

"First.  The  consolidation  of  plants  engaged  in  certain 
industries,  such  as  ice-making. 

"Secondly.  The  reduction  of  electricity  used  for  illuminated 
signs  and  needless  outdoor  display. 

"Thirdly.  The  urging  of  Congress  to  pass  a  law  for  daj'- 
light  saving,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  save  at  least  1,000,000 
tons  of  coal  per  year. 

' '  Fourthly.     The  encouragement  of  the  fullest  use  of  all  water- 


power  now  available,  and  the  development  of  all  water-power 
which  can  be  made  available  in  time  to  be  of  use  in  the  present 
emergency. 

"Fifthly.     A  campaign  to  increase  cutting  of  wood  for  fuel. 

"Sixthly.  The  encouragement  of  coal  conservation  in  the 
homes  of  the  country." 

If  every  householder  in  the  country  would  save  one  small 
shovelful  of  coal  each  day,  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  saving  would 
amount  to  15,000,000  tons.  During  the  six  winter  months  a 
saving  of  one  furnace  shovelful  of  coal  a  day  would  amount  to 
25,000,000  tons  of  coal.  This  would  go  far  toward  wiping  out 
the  national  shortage  of  50,000,000  tons.  The  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration offers  practical  instructions  for  the  economical  use  of  coal 
in  stoves  and  furnaces,  recommends  oil-stoves  and  fireless 
cookers  as  coal-savers,  and  asks  householders  to  keep  rooms 
below  a  temperature  of  68  degrees.  Shortage  of  coal,  we  are 
told  in  another  bulletin,  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  mining  as 
it  is  of  carrying-facilities.     We  read: 

"This  country  is  short  on  transportation  facilities,  therefore 
it  is  short  on  coal. 

"One  begins  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  problem  when 
confronted  with  this  fact — the  transportation  of  the  30,000,000 
car-loads  of  coal  mined  last  year  constituted  more  than  half  of 
all  the  freight  carried  by  the  railroads. 

"But  when  to  this  eloquent  factor  is  added  the  explana- 
tion that  the  railroads  themselves  in  their  locomotives  used  last 
year  between  125,000,000  and  135,000,000  tons  of  coal,  and 
that  they  will  this  year  require  for  their  use  175,000,000  tons, 
it  is  seen  that  -the  hauling  of  coal  is  a  burdensome  proposition. 

"The  greatest  handicap  to  increasing  coal-production  during 
the'past  year  has  been  the  lack  of  railroad  coal-cars,  aggravated 
by  the  lack  of  engines  and  other  transportation  facilities. 

"It  would  be  fortunate,  indeed,  if  the  railroads  could  use 
their  entire  rolling  stock  and  power  plants,  their  terminals  and 
their  labor  force,  for  the  transportation  of  munitions,  of  soldiers, 
and  of  food,  so  vital  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"But,  unfortunately,  the  transportation  of  coal  alone  uses 
up  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  railroad  equipment  of  the  United 
States,  cars,  locomotives,  sidings,  and  terminals.  Coal  ship- 
ments clutter  up  and  overtax  the  roads. 

"Coal  is  therefore  not  only  a  problem,  but  it  creates  problems. 
It  may  all  be  summed  up  in  transportation.  The  waster  with 
the  shovel,  therefore,  is  a  man  who  stands  in  a  very  serious 
position.  With  every  shovelful  of  coal  he  wastes  he  lowers  the 
efficiency  of  the  man  on  the  firing-line,  he  lowers  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cantonments,  he  reduces  the  speed  of  the  sub- 
marine destroyers,  he  diminishes  the  force  of  the  projectile, 
he  slackens  the  speed  of  the  munition-plant  —  in  brief,  he 
compels  the  unfortunate  use  of  cars  to  carry  him  another 
shovelful  of  coal." 

There  has  been  much  speculation  regarding  the  hoarding  of 
coal  by  consumers,  both  domestic  and  industrial,  and  while 
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dure  is  some  truth  in  the  stories,  the  reports  have  undoubtedly 
Iteeii  exaggerated.      Says   the  Administration: 

"Some  people  are  unquestionably  attempting  to  put  into 
their  cellars  a  full  winter's  supply  of  coal.  This  is  most  un- 
patriotic in  the  present  emergency.  Such  hoarding  by  one  man 
may  mean  a  cold  house  for  liia  neighbor.  In  England  the  amount 
of  coal  delivered  to  any  one  householder  is  limited  and  is  figured 
on  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  house.  The  new  Canadian 
regulations  make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  dealer  to  furnish 
a  householder  with  more  than  sixty  days'  supply  of  coal. 

"There  has  been  some  agitation  in  this  country  regarding  large 
coal-piles  held  in  reserve  In  industrial  companies.    Photographs 

of  huge  piles  of  coal  amounting  to  two  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  have  been  sent  to  the  Fuel  Adininist  rat  ion.  Here 
again  the  situation  has  been  exaggerated.  Investigation  has 
shown  in  nearly  every  ease  where  large  piles  of  coal  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Fuel  Administration  that  the  stock  is 
only  a  reasonable  reserve.  One  pile  in  Ohio  said  to  contain 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  is  for  a 
large  steel  company,  and  really  represents  not  over  two  months' 
Supply.  Should  this  company  neglect  to  maintain  a  reserve 
supply  as  large  as  this,  those  agencies  for  the  Government 
which  are  looking  to  it  to  furnish  steel  for  guns,  ships,  aeroplanes, 
and  thousands  of  other  war-requirements,  would  hold  the  steel 
company  negligent." 

THE    FUEL   VALUE    OF   WOOD 

THOSE  who  plan  to  relieve  the  coal  shortage  this  winter 
by  burning  wood  can  figure,  roughly  speaking,  that 
two  pounds  of  seasoned  wood  have  a  fuel  value  equal 
to  one  pound  of  coal,  according  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Forest  Service  (Washington).  While  different  kinds  of  wood 
have  different  fuel  values,  the  foresters  say  that  in  general 
the  greater  the  dry  weight  of  a  non-resinous  wood,  the  more 
heat  it  will  give  out  when  burned.  For  such  species  as  hickory, 
oak,  beech,  birch,  hard  maple,  ash.  locust,  long-leaf  pine,  or 
cherry,  which  have  comparatively  high  fuel  values,  one  cord, 
weighing  about  4, (XX)  pounds,  is  required  to  equal  one  ton  of  coal. 


each,  are  required.      Weight   for  weight,  however,  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  various  species.     Resin  affords  ai- 

twice  as  much  heal  as  wood,  so  that  resinous  woods  ha-.' 
greater  heal  value  pel  pound  than  non-resinous  woods,  and  this 
increased  value  varies,  of  course,  with  the  resin  content.  The 
available  heat  value  of  a  cord  of  wood  depends  also  on  the 
amount  of  moisture  present.  When  the  wood  is  green  pari  of 
the  heal  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding  is  taken  up  in  evaporating 


SAVE    EVERY  UNNECESSARY  SHOVELFl'L. 

During  the  six  winter  months  a  savin?;  of  one  furnace-shovelful  of 
coal  a  day  would  amount  to  25,000,000  tons  of  coal." 


onAfit 


IF  THE  OLD  SCUTTLE  BREAKS.   GET  A  NEW  ON'E. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  R< public. 

"  It  takes  a  cord  and  a  half  of  short-leaf  pine,  hemlock,  red 
gum,  Douglas  fir,  sycamore,  or  soft  maple,  which  weighs  about 
3,000  pounds  a  cord,  to  equal  a  ton  of  coal,  while  for  cedar, 
redwood,  poplar,  catalpa,  Norway  pine,  cypress,  basswood, 
spruce,  and  white  pine,  two  cords,  weighing  about  2,000  pounds 


the  water.     The  more  water  in  the  wood  the  more  heat   is  lost. 

"Furthermore,  cords  vary  as  to  the  amount  of  solid  wood 
they  contain,  even  when  they  are  of  the  standard  dimension 
and  occupy  128  cubic  feet  of  space.  A  certain  proportion  of 
this  space  is  made  up  of  air  spaces  between  the  sticks,  and  this 
air-space  may  be  considerable  in  a  cord  of  twisted,  crooked,  and 
knotty  sticks.  Out  of  the  128  cubic  feet,  a  fair  average  of  solid 
wood  is  about  80  cubic  feet.  This,  however,  applies  to  the 
standard  cord,  in  which  the  sticks  are  cut  to  four-foot  lengths 
and  piled  4  feet  high  and  8  feet  long.  Instead  of  buying  the 
four-foot  lengths,  however,  most  people  nowadays  have  the 
sticks  cut  into  two-foot  lengths  by  a  gasoline-saw.  This  results 
in  a  saving  of  both  time  and  labor.  The  purchaser  should, 
however,  take  care  to  see  that  he  gets  full  measurement  when 
wood  is  bought  in  this  way.  In  parts  of  New  England  a  stock  of 
16-inch  wood  4  feet  high  and  S  feet  long  is  commonly  sold  as  a 
'run,'  but  contains  only  one-third  of  a  cord.  Where  wood  i< 
to  be  burned  in  a  stove  or  furnace  intended  for  coal  it  will  be 
found  desirable,  the  foresters  say,  to  cover  the  grate  partly 
with  sheet  iron  or  fire-brick,  in  order  to  reduce  the  draft.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  wood  is  wasted  by  being  consumed  too 
fast,  and  makes  a  very  hot  fire,  which  may  damage  the  lire-box. 

"It  is  pointed  out.  however,  that  heat  value  is  not  the  only 
test  of  usefulness  in  fuel  wood,  and  since  95  per  cent,  of  all 
wood  used  for  fuel  is  consumed  for  domestic  purposes,  largely 
in  farm-houses,  such  factors  as  rapidity  of  burning  and  ease 
of  lighting  are  important.  Each  section  of  the  country  has 
its  favored  woods,  and  these  are  said  to  be,  in  general,  the 
right  ones  to  use.  Hickory,  of  the  non-resinous  woods,  has  the 
highest  fuel  value  per  unit  volume  of  wood,  and  has  other  ad- 
vantages. It  burns  evenly,  and,  as  housewives  say,  holds  the 
heat.  The  oaks  come  next,  followed  by  beech,  birch,  and 
maple.  The  white  pines  have  a  relatively  low  heat  value  per 
unit  volume,  but  have  other  advantages.  They  ignite  readily 
and  give  out  a  quick,  hot  flame,  but  one  that  soon  dies  down. 
This  makes  them  favorites  with  rural  housekeepers  as  a-  summer 
wood,  because  they  are  particularly  adapted  for  hot  days  in  the 
kitchen.  The  same  is  true  of  gray  birch  or  'white  birch,'  as  it 
is  often  called,  in  the  regions  in  which  it  abounds.  With  the 
resinous  pines  a  drawback  is  their  oily,  black  smoke." 
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PI   ITING    OUT   A    BURNIV;    COAL  TILE 

Tin:  ACCOMPANYING  PHOTOGRAPH,  reproduced 
from  The  Black  Diamond  (Chioago),  ia  not  a  oloud- 
pped  mountain  range,  but  ■  burning  pfle  of  coal  of 
the  Northern  Coal  a  Dook  Company,  al  Superior,  Wis.  Thia 
pile  ia  estimated  to  contain  1 00,000  tons  and  the  fire  had  been 


wiiuii  i  an  not  be  extraoted  In  eosuneroia]  quantities  aasoept 
i>y  the  bee.  For  this  reaaon  the  oampaign  irhieh  the  United 
states  Department  of  Agrioulture  J»u~  started  to  increase  the 
production  of  bonej  ia  a  real  war-economy  measure.  It  does 
not  call  for  the  planting  of  new  land-  or  the  overworking  of  old 
onee.  It  ia  a  method  t«>  use  a  food-supply  which  otherwise 
remains  untouched.  The  important  thing  is  to  create  new  bee- 
keepers. The  Department  experta  have  dohflned  their  atten- 
tion to  persona  who  are  already  keeping  bees.  Bee- 
keeping is  a  much  easier  matter  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Any  man  who  gees  about  it  carefully 
should  he  able  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  honey 
the  first  year." 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Black  Diamond,"  Chicago. 

NOT  A  VOLCANO,  BUT  AN  EXPIRING   COAL-FIRE. 

This  vapor  arose  while  the  fire  consuming  a  100.000-ton  coal-pile  was  being  extiu 
guished  by  deluging  it  with  a  flood  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 


ROADS  OF  TAR  AND  HAY 

TEMPORARY  ROAD -MENDING  with 
vegetable  fiber,  such  as  hay  or  straw,  or 
even  leaves  and  twigs,  is  no  new  thing; 
but  an  interesting  attempt  to  systematize  the 
method  now  being  made  in  Wisconsin  seems  de- 
cidedly novel.  The  Highway  Commission  of  that 
State  is  attempting  to  improve  long  stretches  of 
soft  sand  roads  by  covering  them  with  a  sort  of 
matting  of  hay  or  straw  mixed  with,  tar.  In 
most  cases  a  layer  of  sand  was  added  at  the  top. 
Hay  without  tar,  and  also  tar  without  hay,  have 
been  tried,  but  chiefly  as  a  demonstration  to  the 
residents  of  certain  neighborhoods,  of  "what  not 
to  do."  The  experimental  sections,  which  were 
treated  in  various  ways,  covered  nearly  7,000 
square  yards,  and  the  total  cost  was  about  ten 
cents  per  square  yard.  Says  H.  J.  Knelling,  assis- 
tant to  the  State  Highway  Engineer,  who  describes 
the  work  in  Engineering  and  Contracting  (New 
York,  November  7): 


burning  for  something  like  three  wreeks.  Efforts  to  smother  the 
fire  or  to  segregate  it  in  any  one  portion  of  the  pile  had  yielded 
no  results.     We  read  in  the  paper  named  above: 

"The  fire  was  brought  under  control  finally  by  J.  A.  Thomas, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  used  an  especially  designed  engine  for 
fighting  fires  which  uses  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  engine 
incidentally  was  taken  from  Columbus  to  Superior  especially 
for  this  work.  When  he  arrived  there  he  found  that  he  could 
only  get  at  Superior  twelve  barrels  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
by  inquiry  he  found  twelve  barrels  more  at  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis, making  twenty-four  in  all.  His  estimate  was,  however, 
that  to  cope  with  the  fire  in  the  coal-pile  it  wrould  take  fully 
four  hundred  barrels.  Rather  than  attempting  tme  whole 
job  with  less  material  than  was  necessary,  he  attacked  the  fire 
at  the  point  of  origin  and  over  a  section  150  feet  long  by  100 
feet  wide  and  12  feet  high.  He  used  nozzles  which.- poured  in 
250  gallons  to  the  minute.  He  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the 
fire  in  that  portion  withia.  two  hours.  One  of  the  interesting 
features  of  this  test  was  that  a  cloud  of  vapor  rose  from  the  coal- 
pile  and  settled  over  it  as  shown  in  the  picture.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  explosions  inside  the  coal-pile  which  were 
more  or  less  strong,  and  resulted,  as  Mr.  Thomas  explained, 
from  the  sudden  cooling  of  the  coal  as  the  chemical  struck  it. 
The  interesting  part  about  this  demonstration  is  the  fact  that 
an  effective  method  has  been  found  for  the  quick  extinguishing 
of  fires  in  coal-piles,  which  are  said  to  be  especially  ^bothersome 
this  year."  \ 

OUR  ALLY,  THE  BEE — Should  war  make  it  necessary,  says 
a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
this  country  could  produce  a  large  part  of  its  sugar-supply  with- 
out planting  an  acre.  It  would  merely  be  necessary  to  instal 
colonies  of  bees  upon  waste  lands  and  in  vacant  lots.  We  read 
in  this  publication:  \ 

"Almost    every   plant    blossom    that    grows   contains   honey' 


"Under  the  new  State  Trunk  Highway  Law 
of  Wisconsin,  the  Wisconsin"  Highway  Commission 
found  itself  with  the  problem  of  looking  after  the 
maintenance  of  about  700  miles  of  almost  pure  sand  roads. 
These  roads  were  of  such  a  nature  that  many  of  them  were 
impassable  in  dry  wreather  and  often  impassable  in  wet  weather. 
In  other  words,  these  roads  were  in  bad  condition  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  summer  season  and  a  part  of  the  spring 
season. 

"In  times  past  many  of  the  local  communities  had  placed  a 
covering  of  clay  on  those  roads  where  any  clay  was  available. 
Still  other  communities  had  placed  some  straw  or  hay  on  the 
traveled  section,  but  this  was  alwrays  quite  temporary,  as  the  hay 
was  soon  ground  to  pieces  or  rotted  awray. 

"Mr.  Hirst,  the  State  Highway  Engineer,  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  a  mat  of  hay  and  tar,  which  wrould  have  some  strength 
.within  itself  and  also  wrould  be  able  to  withstand  the  elements. 

"With  this  end  in  view  the  State  Highway  Department  in  the 
month  of  August,  1917,  constructed  a  few  short  sections  built 
in  various  manners.  After  about  six  weeks'  wear  the  condition 
of  some  of  these  sections  was  satisfactory  enough  to  warrant  the 
construction  of  a  longer  experiment.  This  latter  piece  was 
built  during  the  first  week  of  October  and  is  somewhat  over  a 
mile  in  length. 

"No  particular  merits  are  claimed  as  yet  for  this  type  of 
construction,  but  it  will  be  watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
by  the  engineers  of  the  department  and  the  various  local  people 
who  live  in  the  sand  sections  of  the  State 

"It  is  not  hoped  by  the  State  Highway  Commission  that  all 
of  these  sections  will  be  an  economic  success.  However,  if  a 
method  is  arrived  at  by  which  these  sand  roads  can  be  made 
passable  at  reasonable  cost  the  Commission  will  be  satisfied. 
If  the  section  that  is  now  three  months  old,  built  in  a  similar 
manner,  is  any  criterion,  traffic  will  be  well  pleased  with  this 
type  of  road.  On  this  section  in  question  there  is  a  very  well- 
compacted  mat  form  wrhich  is  carrying  the  traffic  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner. 

"As  stated  by  the  writer,  this  experiment  will  be  watched 
wdth  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  at  some  future  date  the  Com- 
mission will  be  glad  to  publish  a  description  of  the  condition 
of  the  road  and  what  it  believes  concerning  it." 
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SAVING  WHEAT  BY  SAVING  MEAT 

STEAK  AT  FIFTY  CENTS  A  POUND  is  an  indication, 
not  of  coming  national  calamity,  but  of  a  more  sane 
national  prosperity,  for  it  measures  the  decrease  of  a 
wasteful,  extravagant  method  of  food-production.  So  we  are 
told  by  Milo  Hastings  in  an  article  on  "The  Extravagance  of 
Meat,"  in  Physical  Culture  (New  York,  December).  He  appears 
to  lean  very  strongly  toward  vegetarianism  as  a  war-measure 
to  save  grain  and  to  improve  the  national  health.  Pork  he 
condemns  utterly.  At  the  same  time,  he  looks  for  no  sweeping 
or  hasty  measures: 

"But  the  problem  is  not  so  simple  that  salvation  could  come 
from  a  sudden  prohibition  of  the  waste  of  grain  to  produce 
meat,  as  we  are  prohibiting  a  similar  waste  of  grain  in  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol. 

"The  advocacy  of  the  prohibition  of  meat-products  indeed 
presents  as  logical  an  argument  and  would  find  as  many  ad- 
herents to-day  as  the  idea  of  the  prohibition  of  alcoholic  liquors 
did  seventy-five  years  ago.  When  prohibition  was  first  con- 
ceived a  vast  majority  of  men  believed  alcoholic  liquors  to  be 
nutritious,  healthful,  stimulating,  and  generally  beneficial 
to  the  human  species  and  a  sure  proof  of  human  civilization. 

"To-day  we  have  a  very  rapidly  increasing  group  of  sensible 
people  who,  while  not  advocating  strict  vegetarianism,  believe 
that  temperance  in  meat-eating  is  essential  to  health  and  effi- 
ciency. Taking  the  parallel  one  step  further,  we  find  that  during 
all  these  days  of  the  fight  on  alcohol  the  brandy-bottle  was 
still  present  in  the  medicine-chest  and  drug-store,  so  that  the 
good  doctor  could  prescribe  for  those  who  needed  it  just  as  he 
prescribes  meat  to-day.  And  there  you  are.  Alcohol  wastes 
grain — meat  wastes  more.  Alcohol  is  a. food,  but  a  harmful 
one — so  is  meat.  Alcohol  manufacture  returns  part  of  its 
waste  products  in  the  form  of  stock  food.  So  live  stock  keep  up 
soil  fertility.  Men  drink  alcohol  because  they  like  it.  And  that 
is  why  they  eat  meat.  People  who  first  opposed  the  manufacture 
of  alcohol  were  called  fanatics.  So  will  I  be  by  every  hog-raiser 
and  sausage-eater  who  reads  this  article. 

' '  All  analogies  break  down  if  carried  too  far,  and  I  do  not  wish 
my  readers  to  take  too  seriously  the  future  police  raids  of  meat- 
eating  joints.  There  are  a  lot  of  uses  for  the  sad-eyed  cow,  the 
industrious  hen,  and  the  innocent  lamb  that  commend  them 
to  our  toleration,  even  tho  they  be  eating  out  of  the  crib  of 
human  food. 

"For  the  pigs  I  find  no  just  defense.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  bristles  for  the  manufacture  of  tooth-brushes  there  is 
very  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  world  will  not  be  quite  as 
happy  and  healthy  if  there  were  no  pigs  in  existence  except  the 
trained  ones  that  walk  the  tight  ropes  in  circuses." 


KEEPING  THE  WORKERS  WELL 

ONLY  TWO  OUT  OF  TEN  industrial  workers  who  are 
sick  enough  to  need  a  doctor  call  one  in;  the  other  eight 
muddle  along  without  one.  It  is  scarcely  a  wonder 
that  the  average  worker  is  not  normal  physically,  we  are  told 
by  Dr.  Otto  P.  Geier,  who  writes  on  "The  Health  of  the  Working 
Force"  in  Industrial  Management  (New  York).  This  being  the 
case,  the  economic  value  of  the  industrial  physician  hardly 
needs  demonstration.  His  employment  in  upbuilding  the  health 
of  the  working  force  has  long  passed  the  experimental  stage, 
Dr.  Geier  thinks;  and  the  editor  assures  us  that  his  contributor 
"writes  from  extensive  personal  experience  in  industrial  prac- 
tise." The  health  of  his  emploj'ees  is  just  as  much  a  manufac- 
turer's concern  as  the  upkeep  of  his  plant ;  and  when  he  employs 
a  physician  to  look  after  it  he  is  not  indulging  in  charity  or 
philanthropy,  but  is  exercising  simple  business  economy.  Writes 
Dr.  Geier: 

"An  association  comprising  in  its  membership  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  physicians  in  such  practise  already  exists; 
a  representative  committee  has  been  working  for  some  two 
years  in  standardizing  and  perfecting  methods  used  in  this 
practise 

"The  loss  in  wages  to  the  workers  on  account  of  preventable 
but  unprevented  diseases  runs  annually  to  the  billion-dollar 
mark.  The  accompanying  loss  to  employers  must  surely  be 
twice  that  amount  when  we  remember  what  a  large  part  bad 
health  plays  in  inefficiency;  in  irregularity  of  attendance  with 
its  consequent  poverty  and  low  standard  of  living;  in  frequent 
shifting  from  job  to  job  with  the  undermining  of  character 
and  stability,  in  inducing  alcoholism  and  other  vices.  The  man 
struggling  against  a  physical  defect  or  disease  uses  every  ounce 
of  energy  and  loyalty  in  supporting  his  family.  Can  he  have 
any  loyalty  left  for  his  employer  and  firm?  Is  it  human  to 
expect  it? 

"A  number  of  years  have  now  passed  since  industry  began 
to  recognize  its  social  obligation.  It  first  saw  the  economic 
advantage  of  substituting  light,  well-ventilated  buildings  for 
the  dark,  unsanitary  workshops  of  the  good  old  days.  It  was 
about  this  period  that  many  abortive  attempts  at  so-called 
welfare  work  were  started.  These  in  most  cases  failed  to  make 
any  real  contribution  to  the  better  understanding  of  labor 
and  capital.  The  effort  was  established  on  purely  paternal- 
istic lines,  was  imposed  upon  the  group  of  workers  without 
their  desire  or  consent,  and  all  too  frequently  furnished  that 
for  which  they  had  no  real  need.  .  .  .  The  whole  welfare 
structure  was  weak.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  welfare  work 
and    industrial    betterment    came    i->to     ci:~-env.l'\    r  -  " 
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tinualh  and  effeetivelj  used  bj  the  labor  agitator  in  Btirring 

up  antagoni 

erviee  work  of  the  kind  done  l>>  the  indue- 
its  upon  anentirelj  different  basis,  for  its  foun- 
dation u  economically  sound,  and  from  day  to  daj    it  will  pay 
dividends  in  reducing  lost  time  from  accidents  and  illness,  in 
reduced  labor  turnover,  in  increased  loyalty 

"But    what     is    tlit'    beginning    Of    the    industrial    physician's 

Bcrvioe?  It  is  intensive  health  work.  He  seeks  to  build  up 
bealthj  bodies,  and  these  in  turn  promote  rigjil  thinking,  right 

living,  good  habits;  and  from  these  eonie  int-elligence,  stability, 
and  Igyalty.  Unless  we.," have  these  qualities  in  the  working 
force,  our  employment  departments  will  continue  to  struggle 
w  ith  the  labor  turnover,  our  mutual  benefit  sociel  ies  and  loan  as- 
sociations, our  restaurants,  our  cooperative  bu\  iiuc.  our  sanitary 
measures      all  will  tneel   with  bid   half  of  1  he  deserved  success. 

"Thus  the  point  of  approach  to  the  human  potential  on  the 
part  of  the  industrial  physician  is  througnXthe  shop  dispensary. 
Under  a  high-grade,  socially*  minded  physician  it  will  be  the 
great  melting-pot  of  the  human  experience  of  men.  Here 
virtues  and  weaknesses  will  be  made  apparent.  The  physician 
will  become  father  confesspj:.  From  him  the  employees  will 
learn  that  it  pays  to  be  healthy,  steady,  and  of  good  habits. 
Such  a  physician  will  not  hesitate  to  preach  sobriety." 

Not  only  w  ill  industrial  dispensaries  lessen  disease  and  multiply 
Working-days  as  well  as  working  capacity,  but  they  will  increase 
the  money  available  for  medical  service  in  the  families  of  the 
workers.  This,  Dr.  (ieier  tells  us,  is  one  of  the  community 
benefits.  It  adds  a  new  arm  to  the  health  department  and  makes 
possible  preventive  medicine  on  an  undreamed  scale.     He  says: 

'•Some  time  ago  my  own  city  was  threatened  with  an  epidemic 
of  grippe.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  in  the  plant  under  my 
charge  to  examine  the  men  who  showed  symptoms  of  colds  and 
to  adopt  preventive  measures.  The  absence  from  work  in  the 
plant  only  reached  about  3  per  cent.  The  average  for  some 
other  shops  in  the  same  city  where  preventive  work  was  not 
done  reaohed  10'per  cent. 

"The  Norton  Company,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  records  a 
reduction  of  75  per  cent,  in  time  lost  on  account  of  illness  since 
the  establishment  of  its  medical  department 

"Another  part  of  the  work  of  the  industrial  physician  is  the 
sanitary  control  of  the  working-plant.  The  importance  of  this 
supervision  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  appreciated.  The 
proper  upkeep  of  the  sanitary  utilities;  the  heating,  lighting, 
and  ventilating  of  the  building;  the  care  of  wash-rooms  and 
locker-rooms  —  all  these  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  working  force.  In  this  connection, 
also,  the  matter  of  drinking-water  must  not  be  overlooked,  for 
the  employer's  liability  to  supply  pure  water  has  been  frequently 
established  by  law. 

"Investigation  will  often  show  that  the  food  procurable  by 
employees  for  their  lunch  is  far  from  being  of  satisfactory  quality. 
The  average  restaurant  or  cafe  in  an  industrial  section  is  not 
inviting  and  its  food  is  too  often  poorly  selected  and  improperly 
cooked.  Here  is  work  that  very  properly  belongs  to  the  indus- 
trial physician.  Through  his  oversight  local  eating-places  may 
be  induced  to  supply  better  food,  or  if  the  plant  operates  a 
restaurant  of  its  own.  he  can  not  only  watch  over  the  quality  of 
food  served,  but  give  many  valuable  hints  to  employees  as  to 
changes  in  diet  for  the  benefit  of  their  health. 

"When  we  come  to  the  question  of  service  work  among  the 
families  of  employees  we  are  on  debatable  ground.  In  a  few 
instances  plants  have  visiting  nurses  and  even  visiting  house- 
keepers. That  there  is  a  possibility  for  doing  such  work  in  the 
spirit  of  increasing  the  human  potential  in  industry  no  one  can 
deny,  but  it  should  only  be  inaugurated  when  the  management 
is  convinced  that  it  can  be  carried  on  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  employees  themselves.  With  an  improper  motive  such 
work  is  getting  dangerously  near  paternalism,  altho  the  socially 
minded  industrial  physician  is  often  called  upon  to  give  advice 
and  counsel  in  regard  to  family  matters 

"Finally,  this  entire   problem  of   the  health  of   the   working 


lone  i>  a  responsibility  resting  upon  American  industrial  man- 
age re.    Whether  or  not  it  is  developed  to  its  possibilitu  -  dep<  ndi 

upon  them.  The  physician  in  industry  can  make  a  great  con- 
tribution toward  increasing  the  human  potential;  the  industrial 
dispensary  can  be  made  a  great  human  laboratory;  the  results  of 
this   labor-maintenance   service   can    be    the   building   up  of  men 

and  the  hastening  of  the  coming  of  a  time  of  better  understand- 
ing between  workers  and  managers." 


THE  CRADLE  MORE  FATAL  THAN 
THE  TRENCH 

Hid!  WOULD  YOU  RATHER  BE,  a  new-born 
babe  or  a  soldier  in  the  trenches?  In  which  condition 
would  your  chances  of'living  a  year  be  greater'.'  This 
sounds  like  a  foolish  question,  says  G.  E.  Earnshaw  in  The 
Ijjunts'  I)<  jjurt/Ncitt  (Chicago).  One  would  naturally  suppose 
that  a  baby,  sheltered  in  the  home  and  tended  constantly  by 
lov  inu  hands,  would  have  a  better  chance  of  living  than  a  soldier 
in  active  service.  And  yet  the  contrary  is  true.  The  perils  of 
shot  and  shell,  of  bayonet  thrusts  and  bursting  hand-grenades, 
of  disease  from  exposure  or  infection — all  these  exact  a  toll  of  life 
considerably  less  than  that  paid  by  the  nurseries.  Says  Mr. 
Earnshaw: 

"Let  us  compare  the  losses.  In  a  statement  recently  made 
public,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  says:  'Up  to 
June  1  the  losses  of  the  British  expeditionary  forces  from  deaths 
in  action  and'deaths  from  wounds  were  about  7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  of  all  the  men  sent  to  France  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.'  The  war  began  three  years  ago,  hence  this  total  loss  of 
7  per  cent  'since  the  beginning  of  the  war'  means  a  yearly  loss 
of  but  little  more  than  2  per  cent. 

"The  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the 
published  statement  of  an  English  insurance  company — the 
London  Prudential — which  shows  that  out  of  a  total  of  two 
million  British  soldiers  insured,  the  losses  during  the  present  war 
have  amounted  to  30  per  1,000  per  annum;  but  since  the  deaths 
in  times  of  peace  among  men  of  the  same  age  amount  to  10  per 
1,000  per  annum,  Ave  must  deduct  the  normal  mortality  (10 
per  1,000)  from  the  war-losses  (30  per  1,000),  leaving  war  respon- 
sible for  only  twenty  deaths  a  year  in  each  group  of  1,000  men 
in  service.  Twenty  deaths  per  1,000  is  two  deaths  per  100,  or 
2  per  cent.,  as  stated  by  Secretary  Baker.     This  is  the  toll  of  war. 

"Let  us  see  now  what  happens  in  the  nurseries.     Out  of  every 

seven  babies  born  one  dies  before  it  is  a  year  old.     One  in  seven 

'  is  more  than  14  in  the  hundred.     So  the  soldier  braving  disease 

and  death  in  the  camp  and  on  the  battle-field  has  a  seven  times 

better  chance  of  life  than  the  new-born  baby. 

"Out  of  2,500,000  babies  born  every  year  in  the  United  States 
more  than  350,000  die  before  they  are  a  year  old.  Of  the  same 
number  of  soldiers  only  50,000  will  die  in  a  year  as  a  result  of 
their  exposure  to  the  risks  of  war. 

"Terrible  as  is  the  toll  of  life  exacted  by  war  the  losses  suf- 
fered by  our  infant  population  through  improper  foods  and 
clothing,  the  ignorance  of  midwives,  and — alas! — of  mothers  also, 
is  yet  more  terrible.  To  our  shame  be  it  said  that  our  soldiers 
'  on  the  field  of  battle  are  safer  than  our  infants  in  their  cradles. 

"It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  save  the  life  of  every  little  one 
that  is  born;  but  infant-welfare  experts  estimate  that  at  least 
50  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are  preventable.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  other  countries  the  death-rate  in  the  first  year  of 
life  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  half  the  death-rate  in  the 
United  States.  Also,  by  the  fact  that  in  certain  cities  in  the 
United  States  infant  mortality  has  been  reduced  to  a  point  that 
is  less  than  half  the  average  for  the  whole  country." 

It  might  be  added,  of  course,  that  every  soldier  has  to  pass 
both  the  perils  of  the  cradle  and  the  trench,  since  every  soldier 
has  first  to  be  a  baby,  while  every  baby  does  not  necessarily 
become  a  soldier,  and  hence  may  face  but  one  of  the  two  dangers. 


THE   SLOW   AGONY  OF   REIMS 


THE  BLACKENED  WALLS  and  broken  statues  of 
Reims  Cathedral  are  "tho  most  formidable  indiotment 
the  Germans  have  yet  raised  against  themselves,"  for 
no  other  assault  has  "accomplished  such  complete  destruction 
of  so  great  a  work  of  art."  Such  a  statement  could  hardly  be 
disputed  when  the  world  is  reminded  that 
the  siege  of  Reims  has  been  continuous 
since  September  3,  1914.  When  Reims 
drops  out  of  the  daily  news  it  may  be 
thought  that  some  alleviation  of  her  suffer- 
ing has  been  allowed,  but  to  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case  Mr.  Barr  Ferrie  has 
published  a  little  book  called  "The  Bom- 
bardment of  Reims."  It  is  simply  a 
chronology  of  the  German  operations  at 
this  point,  and  were  it  not  for  the  tragic 
significance  of  the  figures  here  collated 
the  book  might  seem  as  dull  as  a  volume 
of  logarithmic  tables.  The  first  entry  is 
for  September  2,  1914,  and  is  simply  the 
matter-of-fact  statement: 

"French  Army  evacuated  Reims  in  the 
night." 

On  September  3  an  enemy  "  Taube  dropt 
twobombs,9:15  a.m.;  Dr.  Langlet,  Mayor 
of  Reims,  issued  proclamation  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  Germans  and  urging 
calm.  German  officers  enter  Reims  8:30 
p.m."  The  first  bombardment  occurred 
at  9:22  a.m.  on  the  following  day,  with 
176  shells  dropt  on  the  city.  The  record 
is  one  of  "many  killed  and  wounded; 
minor  injuries  to  the  Cathedral,  glass 
broken;  St.  Remi  and  St.  Andre  injured; 
German  troops  enter  in  the  afternoon; 
anniversary  of  the  German  occupation  of 
1870."  From  the  5th  to  the  12th  the 
German  occupation  continued,  when  in 
the  afternoon  their  troops  evacuated  the 
city  and  French  officers  appeared  at  6:30 
p.m.  The  French  troops  came  back  and 
on  the  13th  the  last  vespers  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, in  the  chapel  of  the  Cardinal,  were 
held,  when  the  "Te  Deum"  was  sung  for 
Benedict  XV. 

From  now  on  the  record  reads  like  a 
^vitehes'  dance,  with  occasional  days 
marked  "calm"  to  emphasize  the  fury 
and  the  folly  of  those  when  shells  fell  on 
the  city  without  rime  or  reason.  Thus 
in  December,  1914,  we  read: 


17.  Taube  dropt  bomb  9  a.m.;  bombardment  ii  10  v  m.  to  dawn,  more 
than  200  shells  ai  night,  2  killed.  0  wounded. 

And  bo  the  record,  carefully  complied  from  Reims  and  Paris 
newspapers,  traverses  the  ground  up  to  September  3,  1917. 
One  is  left  to  expend  one'.-   imagination  over   the  variations  in 


From  "  Les  Arts,"  l'aris. 


REIMS  IN  HER   GLORY. 


The  Cathedral  was  the  scene  of  the  coronation  of  the  French  kings,  such  as  is  depicted  in  this 
reproduction  of  an  eighteen-century  print.      The  famous  tapestries  seen  hanging  on  the  walls 
were  fortunately  removed  in  time  from  the  reach  of  predatory  hands. 


1.  Intermittent  bombardment. 

2.  Bombardment,  10  a.m. 

3.  Bombardment  9  a.m.,  two  or  three  shells. 

4.  Taube  11:30  a.m.;   bombardment,  1:30  to  8  p.m. 

5.  Bombardment  3:30  a.m  to  noon. 

6.  Taube  dropt  three  bombs,  11  a.m. 

7.  Bombardment  5  to  6  p.m.,  40  shells. 

8.  Bombardment  1  to  3  p.m.,  50  shells. 

9.  Bombardment  in  afternoon,  12  shells;   renewed  in  evening,  6  shells. 
10.  Sharpnel  morning  and  afternoon 

13.  Bombardment  9:30  to  11  a.m.,  50  shells.    President  Poincare  visited 
Reims 


time  and  temper  of  assaults  where  military  advantage  must  be 
unlooked  for.  Three  times  such  a  witches'  Sabbath  as  this  is 
recorded: 


March,  1917. 

27.  Kaiser's   birthday, 
renewed  9  p.m. 


Bombardment    11    A.M.    to   5    p.m..    77    shells; 


In  the  introduction  to  the  volume,  Mr.  Ferrie  observes  that 
"a  mere  glance  at  the  daily  record  shows  that,  until  March, 
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1917,    no    definite  put  m*    behind   thii   bombardment." 

■  [t  mtinued  for  two  ad  ■  ball  for  bo  otto  r 

purpose  than  to  annoj  the  French.     Else  whj  these  daily  bom- 

tlmentfl  of  a  few  shells  only,  theae  daya  of  oalm  <>r  of  little 
doing,  these  Bpurl  >ny,  bringing  sudden  death  or  useless 

[motion,  onlj  to  be  followed  bj  lapses  into  silence?  Had 
the  destruction  of  Reims  been  aerioualj    undertaken  it   might, 

ippoee,  nave  been  accomplished  long  since.  But  it  pleased 
ill.-  enemj  to  irritate  rather  than  to  destroy;  ■  little  barm  daj 
bj  day,  a  little  annoyance,  more  <>r  less,  Bpread  overs  oonsider- 


oried  aloud  i<>  the  glory  of  God  and  t li« -  supreme  genius  of  its 
French  builders  and  decoratoi        Franot      that  fcreasure-ho 
of    architectural    masterpieces    had    n<»    more    noble    building 
than  this,  o  dear  to  the  Frenoh  people  by  reason  of  the  supremacy 

of  its  art   and  as  the  coronal  ion  chinch  of  their  kings,  and  one 

the  emblem  and  the  expression  of  their  nationality. 

"In   its   present   dismantled,   haltered,    more   than   half-ruined 

Btate,  the  Cathedral  of  Reims  is  of  all  the  unnecessary  sacri- 
lices  in  the  war  the  mo-t  unnecessary,  It  ha-  been  too  greal 
and  too  good  a  thing  to  disappear  from  the  world  without  ha\  ing 
an  empty  place  that  can  not  be  filled.  Once,  in  far  hack  Sep- 
tember,  1914,  the  merciless  barbarian  encamped  before  it-  holy 

portals.       There    he    stayed  for  nine 

dav.-,  and,  leaving  in  haste,  pres- 
ently bombarded  it,  so  that  his  own 

wounded,  temporarily  placed  within 
it  for  safety,  were  hiirned  alive  under 
the  protecting  Hag  of  the  Red  Cross. 
A  pitiable  comment  on  his  regard 
for  greal  churches  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  wounded, 
■■since  then — September  12,  191-1, 

to  be  exact — no  good  news  has  come 
out  of  Reims.  Vet  of  this  we  may  be 
certain:  devoted  as  tin  French  are 
to  their  great  national  church,  they 
will  gladly  sacrifice il  utterly  if  thai 
sacrifice  be  required  to  thrust  out 
the  barbaric  invading  hordes  thai 
know  only  hate  of  the  good,  the  true, 
the  beautiful." 


ppyrtghtod  fag  Und 


WHAT    WAS   ONCE    YPRES   CATHEDRAL. 


The  mangled      West   Front  "  lifts  itself  above  the  shattered  body  of  the  old  church.     This  British 
Official  photograph  shows  how  she  keeps  watch  by  night,  over  what  is  left  of  this  Belgian  shrine. 


able  period  of  time,  with  occasional  outbursts  of  great  violence, 
this  was  the  program.  Or,  more  dreadful  still,  when  the  German 
forces  met  with  defeat,  the  guns  were  opened  afresh  on  the  help- 
less Cathedral,  that  it  might  be  wounded  again  for  disasters  it 
had  in  no  sense  been  party  to.  While  doubtless  all  this  has 
been  thoroughly  understood  by  the  French  military  authori- 
ties, little  was  known  of  it  to  the  outside  world,  for  little  that 
went  on  at  Reims  was  known  anywhere.  There  were  many 
other  and  more  important  things  in  the  Great  War  that  affected 
the  future  of  France  and  of  the  world.  Humanity  held  its 
breath  while  the  heroic  battle  of  Verdun  was  in  progress,  because 
it  was  a  military  event  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  so  little  has 
been  heard  of  Reims  that  a  revelation  of  its  daily  martyrdom 
must  come  as  a  shock  to  those  who  have  closely  followed  the  war. 

"The  story  presented  from  the  month  of  March,  1917,  is  quite 
different  from  anything  that  preceded.  Very  obviously  the 
foolish  game  of  play-war  was  abandoned,  and  a  real  effort  made  to 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The  mind  pales  before 
the  needless  horrors  of  these  months,  so  inefficiently  indicated 
by  a  record  of  continuous  and  continued  bombardment.  So 
full  of  horror  has  been  this  time  that  the  local  papers  speak  of  a 
daily  fall  of  600  shells,  or  even  1,000  shells,  as  a  welcome  relief 
from  days  just  passed! 

"And  the  Cathedral.  That,  of  course,  is  the  one  central, 
overpowering  thing  that  excites  the  interest  of  the  world  in  the 
bombardment  of  Reims.  This  is  not  so  with  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Reims,  who  have  seen  their  loved  ones  killed,  their 
houses  ruined,  their  occupations  gone,  and  who  have  suffered 
daily  privation  and  martyrdom.  Reims  is  not  alone  among  the 
cities  and  districts  of  France  in  such  horrors,  but  its  Cathedral 
is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  world,  and  in  this  war  of  great 
crimes  no  greater  crime  has  been  attempted  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  splendid  church. 

"Three  years  ago  its  vast  bidk  and  massive  towers  rose 
grandly  above  its  surrounding  buildings  in  all  the  pride  of 
lasting  permanency.     For  seven  hundred  years  these  stones  had 


CENTURY  -  OLD  GIFT  -  BOOKS— 

The  holiday  book-stalls  are  said  to 
have  felt  the  shadow  of  war  over  their 
heads.  There  were  books  a-plenty, 
but  the  buyers  were  cautious.  Mr. 
George  It.  Sargent,  writing  in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  wonders  whether 
at  the  close  of  this  century  "we  will 
find  ourselves  looking  backward  at 
the  holiday  books  of  to-day  as  we 
now  look  upon  those  of  the  early 
days  of  the  last  century."  Will  there 
be  the  same  feeling  of  disdain    for   our  treasures  that  we  now 


show  for  the  ' '  Keepsakes ' 
writes: 


and  "Forget-me-nots"?    Mr.  Sargent 


"One  wonders  what  has  become  of  the  'Elegant  Presents' 
which  were  advertised  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  book- 
sellers' catalogs.  Here  were  'The  Myrianthea  or  numberless 
groups  of  changeable  Flowers';  'The  Hellenicorama,'  of  Grecian 
views;  the  'Arcorama,  a  View  in  Regent's  Park,'  or  the  Natuor- 
ama,  or.  Nature's  Endless  Transposition  of  Views  on  the  Thames.' 
The  last-named  consisted  of  eighteen  views,  which,  separately, 
formed  correct  views  of  towns  or  noble  mansions,  yet  were 
so  contrived  as  to  produce,  by  transposition,  a  series  of  land- 
scapes in  infinite  variety. 

The  announcement  likewise  states  that  one  peculiar  novelty 
in  the  management  of  the  respective  views  'is  a  movable 
scene  of  the  Pope  in  his  Grotto,  by  which  is  added  a  rich 
background  of  mechanical  perspective:  and  is  intended  not 
only  as  an  amusement,  but  also  to  assist  students  in  drawing 
from  Nature,  and  particularly  to  excite  ingenuity  and  invention 
in  the  art.'  The  price  of  this  original  'moving  picture'  was  only 
$6.50,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  copy  in  the  auction-room 
to-day  could  not  be  purchased  at  that  price.  Then  there  was 
another  work  which  was  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $3.  'Mimical 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in  a  Case.'  Further  details  are  not 
given,  and  as  no  copy  has  appeared  in  the  auction-room  or 
in  modern  catalogs,  one  is  left  to  speculate  whether  the 
'  case '  was  a  divorce  case  or  a  legal  case  or  simply  a  pasteboard 
affair. 

"Dissected  maps  were  then  very  popular,  and  there  were  all 
sorts  of  dissected  prints  and  games  of  geography,  history,  etc., 
'calculated  to  promote  improvement  and  amuse  a  friendly 
party  or  to  impart  information  in  the  minds  of  both  sexes.' 
Things  of  a  similar  character  there  are  to-day,  but  those  that 
are  noted  in  the  catalog  of  a  hundred  years  ago  seem  to 
have  been  lost  to  mortal  ken." 
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ART  AND  THE  LIFE  OF  TO-DAY 

ART  "WITH    AX    ACCENT  of   contrast   from   practical 

/-\     affairs,"  is  the  popular  tone  of  the  man  in  the  streets. 

■^    -^-  Art  will  do  for  piping  times  of  peace,  hut  such  affairs 

as  war,  with  other  exigencies  only  less  hazardous  to  physical 
safety,  demand  sterner  interests.  Sndi  a  view,  the  New  Fori 
Evcniiiij  Sun  complains,  was  stated  with  "implied  approval" 
by  an  artist  recently,  but  he  immediateh  "proceeded  to  de- 
molish   his  own  fallacy,    the   debris  of  which    was   blown   away 

by  another  speaker  in  a       

burst  of  eloquence  "  that 
Lit  his  hearers  gasping." 

Lieut.  Henry  Reuter- 
dahl  was  the  man  guilty 
of  this  about-face,  for 
his  first  declaraction  was 
that  "any  art  endeavor 
is  futile  now  except  for 
recruiting  or  camou- 
flage." It  was  not  long, 
in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress at  the  School  Art 
League  luncheon,  before 
he  heaped  scorn  on 
"'the  absurdly  inappro- 
priate frame  that  was 
made  by  American  arti- 
.'.ans  to  display  a  great 
recruiting  poster  by 
Brangwyn."  What  he 
further  .said  and  what 
i  he  other  speakers  were 
led  to  say  from  his  point 
of  departure  put  in  a 
nutshell  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  relation  of 
art  to  every-day  con- 
cerns. Mr.  Keuterdahl 
contrasted  the  Brang- 
wyn incident  with  the 
fact   that — 

"While  he  was  wait- 
ing for  America  to  get 
into  the  war  he  himself 
had  taken  a  complete 
course  in  lithography  at 
the  London  County 
Council  schools  for  a 
fee  of  $2.50!  He  spoke 
of  the  importance  of 
photoengraving  as  a 
condition  of  reproduc- 
ing pictures  for  the  mil- 
lion; yet  there  is  not  a  school  in  America  where  photoengrav- 
ing is  taught.     And  he  closed  with  these  words: 

"When  the  American  flag  is  victorious  between  the  tricolor 
and  the  Union  Jack  there  is  going  to  be  a  renaissance.  And 
for  that  we  must  prepare  now.' 

"The  French  poet  who  followed  the  American  artist-officer 
did  not  hesitate  to  challenge  his  first  utterance.  'The  concep- 
tion in  Brittany,'  said  Anatole  Le  Bras,  "is  not  that  art  must  be 
put  aside  while  we  are  making  the  fight.  Yes,  the  fight  with  the 
gun,  the  fight  with  the  sword — that  must  be  made.  But  there 
is  another,  a  greater  fight — the  fight  for  beauty.  It  is  the  true 
fight  for  civilization.  When  you  have  put  beauty  in  every 
brain,  in  every  heart,  in  every  soul,  you  will  have  no  other 
fight.  The  condition  of  beauty  forbids  war.  For  beauty  is 
harmony.' 

"Le  Bras  told  how  the  art  schools  of  Brittany  were  kept  full. 
All  the  boys  of  fighting  age  have  gone  to  war,  but  their  places  are 
filled  by  girls.  More  than  one  of  the  artists  who  are  at  the  front 
— those  who  have  not  given  their  lives — have  had  'a  new  soul 


MR.  SARGENT'S  OWN  JOHN   D.  ROCKEFELLER. 

This  portrait  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by  the  artist  for  his  own  possession.  Another 
version  of  the  same  subject  earned  for  the  painter  $50,000,  which  he  gave  to  the  Red 
Cross  Fund.  Mr.  Cortissoz  sees  the  above  picture  as  setting  the  note  of  the  Winter 
Academy  —  "a  solid  bit    of  prose,  adequate,  yet  without  a  trace  of  inspiration." 


born  '  in  them.     AjB  proof  of  t  hat   the  speaker  cited  '  Let  In  -  d'ini 

Soldat,'  by  a  young  painter,  Le  Meroier. 

"Another    young     painter    was    described    as    one    who    had 
more    than     a     love,     a     pn-sion,     it     was       very     'drnnkeni;. 
lor   color.'       When     he    returned    from    servic  ,    | ..     Bras    went 
to    his   studio.  »   coming   toward    me,'    In     said,    'a   youiiu 

ruin.'       The    painter    was    blind.       In    the    vivid    interest    of   the 

artist's  talk,  this  fact  was   forgotten.      When    the    \isitor   re- 
membered   and     began     to     expn  sympathy,     the     arti.-t 
stopt     him.         Don't     pity     me,'     In-    cried.       'When    the     . 
of    one    artist     art      dosed    what     dot-      I     matter'.'       The    light 
of  art,  the  light   of  beauty,  will  burn  forever.'" 

Mere  words,  if  they 
had  come  from  the  lips 
of  a  mere  rhetorician, 
Bays  the  writer  in  The 
Evening  Sun.  But  he 
continues:  "The  young 
artist  and  the  France 
he  truly  represents  have 
earned  the  right  to  say 
them.  The  world  is 
bound  to  listen.  For 
this  war  has  made  it 
clear,  if  it  needed  new 
proof,  that  love  of 
beauty,  devotion  to  art, 
may  be  as  essentially 
an  element  in  the  very 
life  of  a  nation  as  more 
direct  expression  of  pa- 
triotism. French  art  and 
French  love  of  country 
are  inseparable."  Fur- 
ther testimony  from 
France  was  forthcoming: 

"Another  speaker, 
Caro-Delvaille,  who  had 
himself  been  serving  at 
the  front,  exprest  the 
view  that  a  return  to 
apprenticeship  rather 
than  school  -  training 
would  open  the  way  to 
the  new  life  which  Keu- 
terdahl had  said  would 
come  after  the  war. 
With  discipline,'  he 
said,  'comes  freedom — 
spontaneity  led  by  the 
will.' 

"There  was   no    real 

disagreement      between 

these  views.      The    art 

for  which  the  American 

said  we   have   no  room 

now   is    the    pseudo-art 

for  which  there  is  never 

any  room  in  a  great  age.     For  art  about  which  men  and  women 

are  as  desperately  in  earnest  as  they  have  to  be  about  war  there 

is  always  room." 

If  one  wonders  where  about  now  America  stands  in  the  way 
of  art,  Mr.  Cortissoz  in  the  New  York  Tribune  points  to  the 
Winter  Academy,  whose  show  is  now  open: 

"When  the  Association  of  American  Painters  and  Sculptors 
got  up  their  vast  exhibition  at  the  Armory,  five  years  ago,  its 
principal  service  seemed  to  be  that  of  stirring  up  stagnant  waters. 
It  brought  a  number  of  the  newer  movements  into  view.  From 
this  Salon  of  the  Independents  a  certain  rather  heady  influence 
seemed  bound  to  flow.  As  has  been  frequently  enough  noted 
in  these  columns,  that  influence  has  produced  some  queer 
results,  paintings  and  sculptures  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  kind 
of  fatuous  crudity,  but  we  have  never  been  aide  to  regard  these 
as  having  any  serious  bearing  on  the  situation.  They  are 
passing  phenomena,  like  Kipling's  mosquito-worm  in  a   tank, 
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■  ...  rl   no  measurable  effect    upon  Ani.ru an  ari        \\  hat   ap- 

,r.  .1  possible  m  an  outcome  of  the  armory  exhibition  v\.' 
little  change  in  the  broad  atmosphere  of  our  school,  a  httl<-  duil 
iog  ami  fhn^'"!  of  old  ideas,  a  stimulation  of  personality,     lint 
jn*t  than  the  experiment  neon  to  have  broken  down.    Thi 
demy,   for  example,   !•   to-daj    prccisol;    what   If    was,   in 
enee,  five  yean  ago     The  impression  we  receive  isofaeom- 
pan.s  of  painters  content  with  the  old  laws.    The?  make  their 
answer  bare  to  all  the  now  movements,  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
'modernism.'      It  i>  that  eonaorvatiam  suits  them  beet.    'I'd' 
mosl  sympathetic  teal  of  their  performances  is  that  which  reft 
onlj  to  technique  as  it  is  practised  in  the  schools. 

"Mr.  Sargent  sets  the  pace  in  the  domain  of  portraiture. 
II.  tends  hi-  second  portrait  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  ...  a  solid  hit 
of  prose,  adequate,  yet  without  a  trace  of  inspiration.  That 
i>  the  note  throughout  all  the  portraiture  in  what  ire  might  call 
the  offioial  category." 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  HOUSECLEANING 

ENEMY    AJLIEN8    ARE    TEACHING    in    New     Fork 
public  schools,  admits  the  superv  isor  of  foreign  languages, 
Mr.  .John  L.  Huelshof,  and  the  process  of  elimination 
has  he^un.     The  Board  of  Education  dismissed  from  the  service 

the    three    DeWitt    Clinton    High    School    teachers    whose    eases 

were  considered  in  our  issue  of  December  8.  Their  action 
meets  with  both  approval  and  disapproval.  These  men  are  not 
defined  as  "enemy  aliens,"  but  were  found  gulity  on  the  technical 
charge  of  "holding  views  subversive  of  discipline  and  of  under- 
mining good  citizenship."  In  sympathetic  quarters  their  sen- 
tence is  called  "a  lynching  on  unsupported  charges."  The  New 
York  Evening  Post,  trying  to  be  impartial,  observes  that  "the 
verdict  seems  to  have  been  rendered  on  very  much  the  same 
grounds  that  inspired  the  undergraduate's  attitude  to  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Fell."  Yet  it  admits  that  "the  mere  fact  that 
three-fourths  of  the  Board  do  not  like  a  teacher  might  be  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  his  unfitness."  Chairman  Willcox,  of  the 
Board,  and  Professor  Giddings,  of  Columbia  College,  also  a 
Board  member,  said  there  was  "no  charge  of  disloyalty  against 
the  teachers."  In  the  case  of  Samuel  Schmalhausen,  it  is  said 
that  his  penciled  marginal  notes  on  a  letter  written  by  a  school- 
boy attacking  the  President  showed  "not  the  slightest  reaction 
indicating  outraged  honor,  tending  to  show  that  the  Government 
bad  been  assailed  in  a  critical  time."  A.  Henry*  Schneerwas  im- 
pugned for  publishing  a  school  bibliography  with  objection- 
able poetical  quotations  after  the  titles  of  the  books.  Thomas 
Mufson  refused  to  answer  questions  at  the  trial,  and  drew  from 
Professor  diddings  the  declaration  that  he  would  vote  "for  the 
discharge  of  any  man  capable  of  such  mulish  conduct."  Mr. 
Thomas  Churchill,  counsel  of  the  teachers,  declared  that  he  was 
"convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  each  of  them  in  relation  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  war,  the  Liberty  Loan,  and  other  matters  on 
which  they  were  questioned."  A  request  for  delay  in  the 
decision  of  the  cases  was  received  signed  by  eleven  instructors 
of  Columbia  College,  including  John  Dewey,  James  Harvey- 
Robinson,  David  Snedden,  Carlton  H.  Hayes,  W.  P.  Montague, 
Thomas  Powell,  H.  A.  Overstreet,  W.  T.  Bush,  N.  P.  Mead, 
M.  R.  Cohen,  A.  J.  Goldfarb,  and  J.  P.  Turner.  The  New  York 
Evening  Pout  prints  an  address  of  Professor  Dewey  delivered  at 
the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  in  a  meeting  called  to  con- 
sider the  charges  against  the  teachers.  We  quote  a  passage  in 
which  he  points  to  a  "dangerous  tendency"  in  our  methods 
showing  that  "to  defeat  Prussianism  abroad,"  we  seem  "to 
establish  Prussianism  at  home." 

"I  happened  to  have  had  put  in  my  hands  to-day  a  transcript 
of  the  evidence  and  proceedings  of  the  trials  of  the  three  men 
who  are  under  suspension.  I  have  had  time  enough  to  make  a 
reasonably  thorough  study  of  that  document.  ...  I  wish  to 
say  simply  something  about  the  methods  of  conducting  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City  as  herein  demonstrated  with 


reference    to    the    treatment    of    taaahem     The   first    is    that 
teacher  ,it   the  present   time  i-   rabjeot   to  discipline,  and  dis- 
cipline of  a  serious  Kind,  to  dismissal  and  on  the  basis  of  charge- 
BO  vague  that  then    1-  no  court  of  law   in  which  they  would  have 

the   slightesl    standing.      Our  forefathers  have  had    to  fight, 

and    I    believe  they  put    up   a    good    fight.       I    am    not    a    pacifist 

myself,  and  would  fight  for  the  right  of  individuals  in  sooietj 

to  a  hearing  in  courts  that  had  an  orderly  method  of  procedure. 
1  do  not  think  all  the  technicalities  of  indictment  are  m> 
sary,  but  at  least  those  technicalities  ai.  demanded  which  cov<  r 
individuals  from  loose  accusations.  In  so  far  as  this  case  Is  an 
example,  we  have  not  secured  to  our  teachers  those  ordinary 
civic  rights. 

"I  only  know  that  after  reading  the  testimony,  in  voting,  I 
would  not  know  what  I  should  have  voted  on.  I  have  Mr. 
Tildsley's  public  statement  that  the  teachers  are  not  disloyal: 
the  newspapers  have  published  that  they  were  disloyal,  and  if 
nine  out  of  ten  persons  of  average  intelligence  in  the  street  were 
asked  they  would  say  the  teachers  were  disloyal.  If  teachers 
can  be  suspended  under  a  condition  where  it  can  be  said  they  an 
and  are  not  disloyal,  these  teachers  have  not  got  the  rights  of 
a  fair  hearing  which  everywhere  else  in  the  life  of  a  citizen  thev 
have  the  right  to  before  being  held  guilty.  These  teachers  are 
not  under  trial  for  acts  of  any  kind.  They  are  under  accusa- 
tions. Mind  you,  I  do  not  Bay  there  were  not  any  acts,  I  merely 
say  that  they  were  not  accused  of  any  acts,  but,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  brought  against  them  is  concerned,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  but  charges  about  their  private  views  and  private 
opinions;  and  those  views  and  opinions  were  not  exprest  within 
any  school,  but  were  brought  out,  taking  it  at  their  worst, 
taking  it  at  Mr.  Tildsley's  and  Mr.  Paul's  statements,  in  a 
purely  private  personal  hearing.  I  don't  know  what  this  is 
called  in  191?,  but  I  know  what  it  used  to  be  called.  It  used 
to  be  called  the  Inquisition.  I  am  not  given  to  taking  at  their 
face  value  statements  made  by  a  lawyer  in  the  course  of  a  legal 
trial,  but  when  Mr.  Smy-th  said  the  following,  I  believe  it  is 
the  literal  truth:  'It  is  something  comparable  to  the  old  Salem 
witchcraft  trials,  that  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  views 
that  are  not  in  consonance  with  the  views  of  the  community  are 
put  on  trial  and  asked  supposititious  questions,  not  as  to  what 
they  had  done,  not  as  to  what  their  duty  required  them  to  do, 
but  taking  a  case  that  is  not  in  point  at  all,  what  would  you 
then  do.  ......' 

"If  this  thing  were  not  serious,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
humorous  documents  of  the  ages!  But  it  is  serious — not 
merely  from  the  standpoint  of  these  individuals,  but  becau-e 
this  shows  what  any  and  every  teacher  in  the  public-school 
system  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  subject  to  to-day,  and  that  is 
a  serious  matter." 

Since  the  suspended  teachers  have  given  notice  that  they  w  ill 
"reopen  the  matter  by  certiorari  proceedings,"  the  New  York 
Tribune  does  not  lament  that  they  will  have  their  day  in  court. 
Meantime  it  brings  forward  another  view  of  their  case: 

"The  plain  fact  is  that  these  teachers  belong  to  a  certain 
class  of  citizens,  small  but  tremendously  large  vocally,  who  seem 
able  to  see  all  the  faults  of  the  United  States  and  its  course  in 
the  war  and  events  leading  up  to  it,  but  to  have  had  astigmatism 
when  they  looked  at  the  enemy.  Quite  possibly  they  said  and 
did  nothing  'treasonable.'  Quite  possibly  they  remained  within 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Yet  the  question  existed  whether  they 
were  desirable  members  of  the  teaching  force  of  this  great  city, 
and  that  question  was,  and  was  bound  to  be,  bigger  than  tech- 
nicalities of  phrase  in  answering  questions  or  of  refusal  to  answer 
any.  Freedom  of  speech  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — the  issue 
was  one  of  obligation,  of  duty  to  the  city  and  nation  which  gave 
them  freedom,  protection,  and  livelihood,  rather  than  of  abstract 
privileges.  What  the  Board  of  Education  was  called  on  to 
decide  was  whether  they  had  been  as  loyal  to  the  United  States 
as  a  soldier  in  the  trenches  would  be  expected  to  be.  If  not,  that 
body  had  the  authority  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education, 
assuredly  not  an  illiberal  or  autocratic  man,  for  declaring  that 
wherever  they  belonged  it  was  not  in  the  schools. 

"This  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  a  wholesome 
precedent.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  among  the 
teachers  there  is  not  only  tacit  disloyalty,  but  active  sympalhy 
for  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  How  either  brand  of 
opinion  would  be  treated  in  Germany  everybody  knows.  The 
United  States  does  not  want,  or  need,  to  Prussianize  itself;  but 
there  is  needed  a  stern  repression  of  half-baked  theorizing, 
anarchist  tendencies  masked  under  the  guise  of  'free  criticism,' 
and  a  Bolshevik  attitude  toward  the  Government." 


I 


RELIGION -AND -SOCIAL-  SERVICE 


RIFLING   THE   TOMB  OF  THE   SAVIOR 


THE  NEW  RELIGION  held  by  the  Germane  was  illus- 
trated in  a  forceful  manner  in  some  of  the  by-products 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  Kaiser's  art  collection,  grow- 
ing by  depredations  on  the  Western  front,  received  a  notable 
accession  in  the  loot  of  the  monstrance,  set  with  brilliants, 
from  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchor.  This 
was  only  part.  bu1  per- 
haps the  most  notable  of 
the  treasure  taken  from 
the  World's  Holy  Place, 
which,  so  says  the  official 
dispatch,  has  "remained 
unmolested  heretofore 
during  all  the  centuries 
of  Moslem  occupation  of 
Jerusalem."  The  trea- 
sure was  taken  from  the 
church  by  the  Turks; 
but  doubtless,  if  Berlin 
chooses  to  inform  the 
world,  we  shall  hear  of 
"art  experts"  accom- 
panying the  army  who 
have  removed  the  price- 
less jewels  of  the  altar 
"to  insure  their  safety." 
That  they  would  have 
been  endangered  in  their 
age-long  abode  by  the 
new  captors  of  the  Holy 
City  one  may  judge  from 
the  conduct  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  in  the  storm- 
ing of  Bethlehem.  "It 
would  be  interesting  to 
hear  the  comments  of 
the  German  generals, 
and  of  the  German  lieu- 
tenants," observes  the 
New  York  77/«es,"when 
they  hear  — if  they  ever 
do — that  the  British  in 
Palestine  are  so  little 
appreciative  of '  military 
necessity '  that  when  at- 
tacking the  Turks  they 
sometimes  have  re- 
frained from  the  usual 

artillery  preparation  because  it  would  have  destroyed  structures 
and  sites  held  in  reverence  by  considerable  numbers  of  people." 
Further: 

"That  must  seem  a  reason  strange  indeed  to  the  men  who  have 
kept  up  for  many  months  an  almost  continuous  bombardment 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Reims,  partly  because  they  themselves  would 
have  used  it  as  an  observation-post  and  partly  because  thus 
they  could  avenge  reverses  suffered  along  the  Western  front. 
That  they  would  aim  their  guns  as  readily  at  Jerusalem  or 
Bethlehem  if  military  advantage  were  to  be  gained  or  hoped, 
in  all  probability  the  Germans  would  scorn  to  deny,  and  the 
Turkish    soldiers,     all    more    or    less    controlled    by    German 
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THE   SHRINE   OP  THE    HOLY   SEPULCHER. 

This  room  in  Jerusalem  has  been  the  object  of  pilgrimage  fof  centuries  by  both  the 
Moslem  and  Christian,  anrl  priceless  gifts  in  jeweled  lamps  and  other  ornaments  have 
been  accumulating  through  ages.     The  Turks,  under  German  direction,  have  now 

despoiled  this  sacred  place. 


officers,  did  not  hesitate  to  invite  bombardment  of  fin 
BBcred  structures  by  tiring  their  own  cannon  and  machine  gun- 
from  them. 

"The  British  did  not  reply  in  kind.  They  preferred  to  win 
at  greater  cost  for  the  sake  of  sparing  the  sensibilities  of  the 
followers  of  the  three  greal  religions." 

Stealing   jewels    was 

only  a  part  of  the  rear- 
guard action,  as  we 
further  learn  from  the 
official  dispatch  emanat- 
ing from  Washington 
and  printed  in  the  pi 
Before  surrendering  Jer- 
usalem the  Turks  "bru- 
tally mistreated  Chris- 
tian priests. 
Monsignor  Camassei, 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, is  said  to  have  been 
deposed  from  his  office, 
and  Father  Piccado,  an 
Italian  priest,  to  have 
died  from  the  effects  of 
Turkish  brutalities." 
The  dispatch  tells  of  in- 
dignation among  the 
Mussulmans  of  Asia 
Minor  over  the  action 
of  a  German  general  in 
establishing  staff  head- 
quarters in  the  Great 
Mosque  of  the  City  of 
Aleppo,  near  the  Syrian 
border.  In  explaining 
the  assoeiational  value 
of  the  "Holy  Treasure. " 
the  New  York  Times 
speaks  of — 

"That  which  is  of  in- 
trinsic value,  from  the 
silver  fence  erected  by 
Constantine  to  enclose 
the  grave  of  Adam  to  t  he 
precious  gifts  brought 
by  pilgrims,  and  that 
which  is  venerated  as 
'true  relics'  from  the 
'Stone  of  Unction'  on 
which  the  body  of  Jesus 
is  said  to  have  lain  when 
it  was  anointed  by  Nieo- 
demus,  to  pieces  and  nails  of  the  cross." 

The  New  York  Sun  views  these  acts  in  the  light  of  the  new 
gospel  of  Kultur: 

"No  commander  except  a  Turk  corrupted  by  Prussian  over- 
lords would  loot  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  If  any  man 
suggested  to  General  Allenby,  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  that 
he  should  remove  from  the  church  its  sacred  vessels  to  send  to 
King  George,  he  would  be  expelled  from  the  camp:  if  an  insane 
man  should  gather  them  up  and  escape  with  them  to  France,  or 
Italy,  or  Petrograd,  or  Japan,  or  to  any  of  the  other  countries 
arrayed  against  Germany,  he  would  be  punished,  and  they 
would  be  returned." 
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THE    BELGIAN    CHILDREN'S   FUND 

AN   \ci:i)l  NT  OF  01  R  S'I'KW  MtDSillP 

\H  \  ill  be  pleased  t<>  see  the  following  statement  of  its  aoeount  with  the  BELGIAN 

CH1LDI  i  alb  w'u  Dioesi  readers  who  have  contributed  to  thai   Fund  find  satisfaction  in  the  fact  thai  it 

adited,  and  oertifled  as  correct.     It  was  through  the  generosity  of  these  contributing  readers  that  'I'm.   Di 
could   tend   more  than  ■  half  million  dollars  t<>  Belgium's  neediest,  serving  thus  the  cause  of  humanity  wing  hungry 

human  lives.     Here  is  theexaot  showing  of  our  stewardsh  p: 

Total  amount  acknowledged  in  The  Digest  of  June  16,  1917        $563,050.65 

Add       Amount  received  unoe  last   statement  in  Digest,  acknowledged  to  contributors  l>ut  not  ac- 
knowledged in  Dioi  a  2,039.12 


Dtduct:  Amount  pledged  l>>  Digest  readers  to  be  paid  in  monthly  instalments  (and  so  acknowledged 
in  'F ii k  Digest),  which  had  not  yet  matured  for  payment,  and  collection  of  which  was  stopt 
by  order  of  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  chairman  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  in 
Iii—  letter  of  May  J.>.  1917.  when  Government  assistance  was  granted  to  the  Commission 


$565,005.77 


18,261.50 


Add:       Hank   interest                  $1,058.56 

Less:  Collection  charges  237.36 

1821.20 
I),  duel:  Part  acknowledged  in  Digest  of  April  14,  1917,  and  included  in  amount  $563,056.65 

aboA  e                 440.72 

Remitted  to  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium: 

March  8,   1917    $300,000.00 

May  10,  1917 200.000.00 

July  27,  1917    47,208.75 


§546,834.27 


374.48 


.$547,20N.7:, 


§547,208.75 


We  have  examined  the  hooks  of  account  and  records  of  The  Literary  Digest  Belgian  Children's  Fund  from 
January  12,  1917,  to  July  30,  1917.  and  Hud  the  total  contributions,  including  bank  interest,  less  collection  charges  as  above, 
were  $547,208.75. 

This  sum  was  collected  by  the  publishers  of  The  Literary  Digest  without  any  expense  to  the  Fund  for  postage  or 
publicity,  for  clerical  sendee,  or  other  overhead  charges  of  any  kind,  the  publishers  thus  redeeming  their  promise  of  a  100 
per  cent,  charity;  and  the  entire  amount  was  expended  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  announcement  made  by  them  when 
inviting  contributions. 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum  The  Literary  Digest  has  received  from  July  28  to  December  6,  1917,  subscriptions 
aggregating  §4,294.94,  also  remitted  to  the  Commission,  acknowledgment  of  these  subscriptions  being  made  direct  to  the 
individual  subscribers,  and  the  money  being  used  for  the  beneficiaries  of  this  Fund. 

THE  COMMISSION  FOR  RELIEF  IN  BELGIUM, 

Per  Edward  J.  Williams,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


A  CATHOLIC  ADMONISHES  CATHOLICS 

/4  MERICAN  CATHOLICS  have  furnished  over  one-third 
/-\  of  the  American  Army,  tho  adherents  of  the  Catholic 
-*■  -*-  Church  constitute  but  one-sixth  of  the  population.  In 
pointing  out  this  fact,  the  Rev.  Joseph  MoMahon,  pastor  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  in  New  York,  took 
occasion  to  emphasize  the  loyalty  of  American  Catholics  since 
our  entrance  into  the  war,  tho  there  was  "divergence  as  to  the 
moral  questions  involved"  before  the  struggle  began.  "Un- 
fortunately." lie  is  reported  by  the  New  York  Time*  to  have 
said,  "there  are  men  who  can  not  forget  racial  and  religious 
prejudice."  He  spoke  of  a  priest  who  had  written  him  a  letter 
in  which  he  lamented  that  he  had  ever  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  "forgetting  that  no  one  compelled  him  to  do  so, 
and  that  the  sea  was  open  for  his  return."  Father  McMahon's 
words,  uttered  before  the  Catholic  Library  Association,  are  said 
to  have  made  a  profound  effect  upon  Catholics  of  New  York. 
Speaking  of  those  who  had  taken  the  side  of  Germany  "with  no 
regard  for  the  right  or  justice  of  the  cause  of  the  Allies,"  he 
continues: 

•Imagine  the  harm  that  these  few  would  do  if  they  were  not 
restrained  by  prudence  and  the  Secret  Service.  But  these 
cases  are  only  sporadic,  and  do  not  represent  the  Catholics  in 
this  country." 

Father  McMahon  regards  as  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  the 


war  the  attitude  of  the  German  Catholics  who,  before  the  war, 
had  condemned  the  very  crimes  of  militarism  which  they  now 
attempt  to  justify  as  military  necessities.  "What  happened 
in  Germany,"  he  affirms,  "is  that  a  gentle  and  lovable  people, 
as  the  South  German  Catholics  are.  cut  off  from  the  Vatican, 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  German  Government.  The 
Central  Catholic  party  in  Germany  was  won  over  to  the  mili- 
taristic cause  by  flattery  and  bribery.  It  submitted  to  ex- 
pediency and  ceased  to  be  Catholic."  The  attitude  of  Irish 
Catholics  is  even  more  forcibly  dealt  with: 

"Great  harm  was  done  to  the  Belgian  refugees  in  England 
by  the  influence  of  the  Irish  priests  who,  overcome  by  their 
hatred  of  England,  told  them  that  they  were  fools  to  oppose 
the  Germans  in  their  invasion,  that  the  Germans  were  the  true 
friends  of  little  nations,  and  that  England  had  entered  the  war 
to  become  the  ruler  of  the  world." 

Father  McMahon,  as  The  Times  further  reports  him,  said 
that  the  same  opinion  prevailed  among  the  Spanish  Catholit  s, 
both  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  "For  years  an  insidious  propa- 
ganda has  been  spread  through  Spain  by  the  Germans,"  lie 
declared,  "and  coupling  this  with  the  hatred  of  the  average 
Spaniard  for  heretical  England  and  for  France,  the  country 
they  knew  as  atheistic,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  Spain." 

The  priest  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  urged  the  "assertion  of  the 
human  conscience"  .among  the  Catholics  of  the  world  and  the 
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laying  aside  of  compromise  and  expediency  which  had  bo  often 

ruined  the  Catholic  Church. 

"Is  it  not  awful  that  religious  and  race  prejudice  among  the 
Catholics  has  so  dimmed  the  moral  sense  that  it  has  become 
indifferent  to  the  suffering  of  other  people?     Does  it  not  indicate 

how  foul  and  sordid  are  people  who  decide  1>.\    race  and  religious 

prejudice?     Let  all  this  be  done  away  with  once  and  for  all  time. 

The  glorious  thing  that  has  appeared  in  the  war  is  the  assertion 
of  human  conscience.  It  is  wonderful  thai  England,  ruled  by 
her  'twopenny  politicians,'  could  rise  to  the  height  of  sacrifice  for 
a  moral  principle;  that  France,  in  spite  of  her  vile  rulers  like? 
Caillaux,  and  her  dissipation,  should  have  become  the  model 
for  the  whole  world." 


DEFENDING  THE  RED  CROSS 

EVERY  DOLLAR  received  by  the  Red  Cross  it  spends 
for  relief  work — and  a  little  more  besides.  This  is  not 
due  to  any  special  necromancy,  but  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  service  in  the  organization  is  voluntary  and  the  interest 
on  the  deposited  funds  more  than  meets  the  necessary  expenses. 
This  fact,  with  a  great  many  others  in  answer  to  criticisms  passed 
on  the  Red  Cross,  was  stated  by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  the  head 
of  the  American  Society,  at  the  New  York  Hippodrome,  on 
Sunday,  December  16. 

His  answer  to  censures  made  then  is  printed  by  the  New 
York  Times  on  December  23.  He  draws  a  picture  of  the 
expected  effect  in  Germany  of  the  20,000,000  Red  Cross  mem- 
bers which  Christmas  ushers  into  their  activities.  The  "big 
drive"  was  announced  there  in  this  way,  he  tells  us:  "It  is 
reported  that  some  fund,  said  to  be  $100,000,000,  has  been 
contributed  to  the  Red  Cross."  The  German..,  he  says, 
"visualized  some  six  or  eight  men  at  a  table  chipping  in  the 
hundred  million  dollars  as  their  personal  contribution."  Their 
disillusion  should  come  when  they  learn  the  table  has  20,000,000 
sitting  around  it.  Each  one  of  these  members  is  pledged  to 
protect  the  organization  from  the  destructive  propaganda  now 
going  about: 

"It  is  a  German  propaganda,  and  it  is  very  prevalent  and 
fervent  in  the  East,  more  so  than  in  the  West,  and  it  goes 
much  like  this:  'Did  you  know  that  Mr.  So-and-so  told 
me  last  night  that  Mrs.  So-and-so  said  that  Mr.  So-and-so 
had  been  told  by  Mrs.  So-and-so  such  and  such  a  thing  about 
the  Red  Cross?  Of  course  I  did  not  believe  it,  but  that  is  what 
he  said.' 

"Now  that  is  nothing  more  than  German  propaganda.  It  is 
going  to  be  stopt,  not  because  of  any  authority  exercised  by  the 
Red  Cross,  but  because  the  public  are  going  to  demand  that  it 
must  stop.  Whatever  else  anybody  is  going  to  do  in  this  coun- 
try, if  the  people  know  it,  they  are  not  going  to  contribute  to 
German  propaganda. 

"There  is  another  criticism  of  the  American  Red  Cross  that 
is  a  thoughtless  kind  of  criticism,  and  that  also  ought  to  be  stopt, 
and  -the  way  to  stop  it  is  this:  Somebody  may  say  in  very  good 
faith  that  he  is  told  such  and  such  a  thing  is  so.  It  is  your  duty 
to  say  to  that  person :  '  Do  you  know  it  is  so?  If  you  don't,  stop 
repeating  it  until  you  find  out,  and  if  you  find  out  that  it  is  so 
write  a  letter  to  the  Red  Cross.  They  will  thank  you  for  your 
letter.' 

"Do  not  make  any  mistake  about  it — the  Red  Cross  not  only 
permits,  but  urges,  criticism  when  it  is  constructive  and  honest. 
But  this  idle  talk  going  on  is  harmful,  and  it  must  be  stopt." 

The  catholicity  of  the  organization  is  one  not  so  well  under- 
stood, and  therefore  subject  to  destructive  criticism,  of  which 
this  is  a  specimen: 

"Let  me  quote  here,  to  illustrate  some  of  the  criticisms,  a 
letter  I  had  from  a  United  States  Senator,  saying:  '  It  grieves  me 
greatly  that  you  will  not  take  Roman  Catholics  into  responsi- 
ble positions  in  your  organization.'  I  handed  the  letter  to  a 
member  of  the  War-Council  sitting  at  my  side,  John  Ryan, 
and  he  handed  it  back.  I  handed  it  to  my  assistant  on  my  left, 
Martin  Egan,  and  he  handed  it  back.    Then  I  handed  it  to  my 


little  Irish-Catholic  secretary,  Foley,  saying:  'I  will  withdraw 
from  the  room,  and  you  will  telephone  for  the  Senator.' 

"I    had   a    letter   from    a      <ry    distinguished  Jew,  a  friend   of 

mine,  who  wrote:  '  1  am  sorry  you  don't  see  tit  to  take  important 
.lews  into  the  organization  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  seems  to  m< 
thai  many  of  them  could  be  used.'  lie  named  live  men.  1 
replied  thai  I  was  exceedingly  sorry  that,  as  to  those  five,  we 
could  not  take  them,  first,  because  we  already  had  three  of  them. 

and  then  because  we  did  not   know  the  other  two. 

"We  can  show  you   in   the   Red  Cross  as   fine  a  collection   of 

Baptists,  Methodists,  colored  people,  and  every  other  kind  of 

people  t  here  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  to  ( ierman-Aiin  rioans, 
I  do  not  know  any.  There  used  to  be  some,  and  some  of  then 
who  were  then  German-Americans  have  been  and  are  aa  loyal 

friends  of  the  Red  Cross  as  any  men  we  ever  knew. 

"  I  want  to  say  this:    If  you  will  show  me  a  man  or  woman  horn 
in  Germany,  or  horn  of  parents  born  in  Germany,  who  i 
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loyal  and  patriotic  as  wo  are,  I  will  show  you  a  man  or  woman 
that  has  severed  home-heartstrings  that  we  have  not  had  to 
sever,  and  my  hat  is  off  to  him  or  her.  As'to  whether  we  help 
the  Germans  or  not,  the  answer  is  'No!'  but  if  a  wounded 
German  or  a  wounded  Turk  falls  within  our  lines  he  is  treated 
just  as  tenderly  and  carefully  as  an  American  boy." 

The  Red  Cross  has  not  yet  been  called  to  minister  to  our 
wounded;    but  the  work  it  is  doing  in  France  is  just  as  surely 
work  for  the  American  forces  as  tho  they  got  it  directly.     Mi 
Davison  shows  how: 

"On  the  arrival  of  General  Pershing  we  went  to  him  and  said, 
'What  can  we  do  for  you?'  He  said,  'Thank  you  very  much. 
If  you  really  want  to  do  something  for  me,  for  God's  sake  buck 
up  the  French.  They  have  been  fighting  for  three  years  and  are 
getting  ready  for  their  fourth  winter,  and  if  they  are  not  taken 
care  of  nobody  can  tell  what  will  happen  to  us.' 

"A  French  soldier  of  the  devastated  region,  after  being  in  the 
war-zone  for  four  [months,  comes  out  for  his  ten  days'  leave. 
His  clothes  are  covered  with  vermin  and  torn;  his  shoes  are  out 
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0|    n  pair,    and    hi^   ipilitl  WP8   low  i  I »    came   out    U)   go   to  hi- 

iiiiiiu  .  Hut  lie  bad  no  home,  his  Iiuiiic  baa  been  iwept  from 
the  earth  ■■  nlnan  a- that  floor,  ami  bia  mother  or  hia  wife  or 
his  children  bad  gone     be  did  not  know  where  anj  more  than 

)  OU    k  lit  >\v 

"That  Frenchman  oomen  out  of  that  trenoh,  and  be  i>  met  bj 
your  Red-Croes  representative,  and  h<-  i>  taken  to  a  Btruoture 
you  lia\<  arranged;  bia  olothea  are  taken  from  bim  and  Bterilized 
and  mended      A  bath  and  a  hair-cut  are  given  to  bim,  and  a 

ive  if  he  needs  it ,  if  be  baa  n  biakera  and  wants  them  trimmed, 
tbej  arc  trimmed,     1.  three  boura'  or  three  days'  rest. 

Then  be  ia  taken  to  the  place  where  bia  home  was.  and  there  be 
finds  a  structure  temporary   in  character  which  you  nave  built 

for  him,  and  within  that  structure  be  finds  hi.-,  mother  or  his  wife 
Or  children,  whom  v  on  have  found  for  him. 

"lie    Hods    them    provided    with    food,    with   clothing,   and 

with  fuel.  lie  spends  his  holiday,  and  then  goes  hack  to  the 
trench.  What  effect  do  you  suppose  that  has  had  on  that 
French  soldier'.'  It  has  had  the  same  effect  upon  that  French 
soldier  that  it  would  have  on  you.  Frenchmen  are  made  of 
eaaotlj     the   same    kind  of   clay    aa    we  are   made  of.      They    are 

just  as  susceptible  to  enoouragement  or  discouragement  as  we 

are.  When  hegoee  back  to  the  trench  he  stands  there  a  moment 
and  says:  'Thank  God  the  Americans  are  here.  They  are  not 
yet  ready  in  the  line,  hut  they  are  here  to  take  care  of  the  members 
of  my  family;  they  have  found,  me  and  they  will  provide  for 
them.  I  now  have  something  to  live  lor  and  something  to  light 
for,  and  I  will  tight  as  long  as  I  live' 

"When  that  man  takes  his  place  there,  have  you  ever  thought 
that  he  takes  the  place  of  one  of  our  boys'.'  If  there  is  any  break 
in  that  line,  there  is  just  one  thing  to  stop  it  with,  and  that  is 
Pershing's  Army,  prepared  or  unprepared.  Ajid  so  1  submit 
that  that  is  the  way  in  which  your  Red  Cross  is  directly  saving 
the  lives  of  your  American  boys." 

Mr.  Davison's  survey  covered  the  work  done  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Italy,  Russia,  Roumania,  and  elsewhere.  Then, 
coming  back  to  this  country,  he  made  the  significant  statement 
that  "there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  here  who  will  ever  outlive 
this  war  or  the  effects  of  it": 

"  Let  us  look  forward  a  few  months — I  don't  know  how  many. 
I  can  see  that  circle  gathered  in  the  parlor  or  in  the  shop,  and 
there  will  be  one  there  with  one  eye  or  no  eyes,  one  there  with 
one  arm  or  no  arm,  one  there  with  one  leg  or  no  legs,  and  they 
will  be  talking  about  one  or  two  who  are  not  there.  Now  1 
ask  you  what  'part  in  that  conversation  is  the  man  or  woman 
going  to  take  who  has  not  done  everything  in  his  or  her  power 
all  the  time  for  those  boys  while  they  were  in  hell  for  you  and 
for  me.  I  will  tell  you  what  part  they  are  going  to  take.  They 
are  going  to  take  no  part.  They  are  going  to  be  strangers  in  their 
own  land.  The  time  has  come  when  the  man  or  woman  is  going 
to  be  measured  not  by  money,  not  by  name,  not  by  family,  but 
by  service. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  a  general;  you  don't  have  to  wear  a 
uniform,  nor  go  to  a  foreign  land.  You  may  not  have  to  get  out 
of  your  chair,  but  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  play  this  game  all  the 
time,  and  to  do  whatever  is  put  up  to  you  to  do.  You  have  to 
stand  by  the  Administration.  That  does  not  mean  that  you 
can  not  criticize  the  Administration  if  you  do  it  in  a  helpful  way. 
You  have  to  stand  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Thrift  Campaign,  the 
Liberty  Bond  campaign. 

"You  are  to  do  everything  put  up  to  you  to  the  full  measure 
of  your  power.  This  war  is  going  to  be  won,  but  when  it  is  going 
to  be  won  and  the  cost  of  winning  it  are  going  to  be  decided,  not 
in  the  trench,  but  by  the  people  at  home.  The  sooner  we  con- 
centrate every  ounce  of  power  in  our  bodies  to  winning  this  war 
t"he  sooner  the  war  will  be  over.  It  is  going  to  be  over.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  meeting  around  a  table  known  as  a  peace  table.  1 
visualize  it  in  this  way:  We  are  operating  to-day  in  France 
a  large  artificial-limb  factory,  which  is  turning  out  the  best 
artificial  limb  known  to  modern  science.  We  are  building 
another  in  Italy.  Wounded  French  people,  in  future  years, 
are  going  to  walk  around  on  American  limbs.  Possibly  the 
people  of  the  world  are  going  to  walk  around  on  American 
limbs  or  on  that  American  spirit  which  the  American  people 
are  now  sending  to  Europe.  I  believe  the  very  work  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  is  doing  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  is  establishing 
a  relationship  among  those  peoples  which  will  have  a  very 
marked  effect  on  determining  the  character  of  the  peace  to  be 
declared.  And  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is  going 
to  make  you  and  your  children  and  your  children's  children, 


in    whatever   pari    of    th.     world    thev     may    be,    proud    of    being 

Americana 

At    the  same   meeting   Mr.    Davison's   work    wai  characterized 
bv    Mr.  OttO   M.    Kahn  in  words  that    Mr.   Davison. could  not    I.. 

expected  to  use: 

"He  has  undergone  fatigues  and  diaoomforta  and  heavj  strain 

and  hard  wear  of  mind  and  bodv  BUOfa  as  he  was  never  call*  d 
upon  to  undergo  and  would  not  have  consented  to  undergo  for 
an.v     burineaa    or    for    any    monetary    reward.       With    bia    genius 

for  organization,  with  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  driving  power, 

and  the  force  of  his  brain  and  personality,  he,  splendidly  aided 
l>y  his  devoted  fellow  workers,  has  achieved  a  result  which  will 
make  the  American  Red  Cross  a  monument  and  a  vastly  im- 
pressive demonstration  to  the  world,  not  onl.v  of  American 
oharitj  but  equally  so  of  American  efficiency  and  of  American 
grandeur  in  planning  and  imagination." 


THE  NEW  WOMAN  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ENGLAND 

THE  REVOLUTION  in  the  status  of  women  which  the 
war,  especially  in  England,  has  accelerated,  is  said  to 
have  affected  the  Church  scarcely  less  than  the  state. 
The  House  of  Commons  in  resolving  to  give  women  the  Parlia- 
mentary vote  has  thrown  upon  the  Church  the  necessity  of 
being  equally  hospitable  to  women's  participation.  Of  course, 
points  out  a  writer  in  the  London  Times,  "women  have  rendered 
the  highest  service  to  the  Church's  work,  and  many  of  its  most 
important  activities  have  been  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
them."  But  as  most  of  this  service  has  been  voluntary,  "no 
doubt  it  has  often  been  amateurish";  yet  "its  importance  is 
unquestioned."  The  writer  visions  some  very  drastic  changes 
which  may,  indeed,  shake  perhaps  the  foundation  of  so  staid  a 
body  as  the  Church  of  England.     We  read: 

"It  is  natural  that  the  claim  for  the  recognition  of  women 
in  the  organization  of  the  Church  should  increase  in  volume 
and  urgency;  and  now  that  a  scheme  for  its  self-government  is 
recommended  by  an  authoritative  body,  they  must  be  expected 
to  inquire  into  its  provisions,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be 
given  some  voice  in  its  affairs. 

"The  Archbishops'  Committee's  scheme  for  securing  the 
Church's  self-government  has  treated  the  claims  of  women 
lightly.  According  to  its  proposals,  those  who  have  the  status 
of  communicants,  whether  men  or  women,  may  vote  for  repre- 
sentatives to  serve  on  the  parochial  church  councils,  and  women 
are  given  a  place  on  these,  but  not  on  any  other  church  repre- 
sentative body.  They  are  allowed  no  part  in  the  Central  Church 
Council;  they  may  not  be  members  even  of  the  ruridecanal  or 
diocesan  conferences.  This  singular  feature  of  the  report, 
which  must  be  due  to  oversight  or  fear  or  mere  traditionalism, 
has  rightly  been  criticized  with  some  severity." 

A  noteworthy  development  took  place  last  year  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Central  Council  of  the  National  Mission,  it  is  pointed 
out.  To  this  a  certain  number  of  women  were  elected  without 
challenge,  and  "every  one  acknowledges  that  they  rendered  ex- 
tremely valuable  service  in  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
appeal  to  the  nation  during  the  autumn  of  last  year,"  but — 

"When  the  Council  determined  that  women  should  be  allowed 
under  quite  strict  conditions  to  address  women  and  girls 
in  church  so  great  an  outcry  was  made  that  those  bishops 
who  had  already  given  their  permission  to  certain  specially 
selected  women  to  engage  in  this  ministry  felt  compelled  to 
withdraw  it. 

"A  small  section  of  women  have  declared  their  desire  for  much 
more  than  a  place  in  the  Church's  councils,  or  permission  to  ad- 
dress women  and  children  in  consecrated  buildings;  they  have 
asserted  their  right  to  the  priesthood.  This  claim  has  served 
to  deepen  the  suspicion  or  resentment  felt  in  some  quarters 
against  every  claim  for  recognition  of  women's  right  place  in 
the  organization  of  the  Church,  but  the  demand  for  the  exercise 
of  the  priesthood  need  hardly  be  considered.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
repudiated  by  most  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  women's  right 
to  a  place  in  the  Church's  councils." 
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"Profit  and  pleasure  in  bountiful  measure 
1  find  in  the  use  of  this  wonderful  treasure. 


"Think  what  it  saves  you!" 


And  think  what  you  gain! 

This  is  the  double  lesson  that  all  we  open-handed  Americans  have  to 
learn  at  this  time.  We  not  only  save  money  by  a  simple  and  properly 
balanced  diet  but  we  actually  live  better.  We  enjoy  our  food-  more  and 
get  more  good  out  of  it. 

You  find  not  only  the  economy  of  reduced  expense  but  a  distinct  gain 
in  health  and  physical  condition  through  the  regular  use  of 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 


It  is  strengthening,  palatable,  easy  to 
serve,  easy  to  digest. 

In  a  substantial  stock  made  from  healthy 
Government  -  inspected  beef  we  blend 
selected  vegetables,  savory  herbs  and 
strength-giving  cereals. 

Large  firm  white  potatoes  and  choice  Jer- 
sey-grown "sweets"  are  included  with  Cana- 
dian rutabagas,  Country  Gentleman  corn, 
Dutch  cabbageand  tender  Chantenay  carrots. 


juicy  green  okra,  fine  tomatoes,  celery  and 
parsley  and  a  small  amount  of  leek,  onion, 
and  sweet  red  peppers.  We  also  include 
barley,  rice  and  a  sprinkling  of  "alphabet" 
macaroni. 

This  inviting  soup  combines  the  most 
necessary  elements  of  nutrition  in  a  simple 
and  correctly  balanced  form.  You  do  away 
completely  with  the  needless  expense  in- 
volved in  soup-making  at  home.  And  it 
is  always  ready  when  you  want  it. 


We  add  baby  lima  beans,  small  peas, 

The  economical  way  is  to  order  it  from  your  grocer  by 
the  dozen  or  the  case.  This  avoids  extra  deliveries  and 
you  are  never  without  a  wholesome  invigorating  soup. 
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21  kinds         12c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra) 


Clam  Bouillon 
Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 


Mulligatawny 
Mutton 
Ox  Tail 
Pea 
Printanier 


Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vegetable-Beef 

Vermicelli-Tomato 
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^TRANSPORTATION  is  t±ie  one  place  where  manufacturers, 
**■  wholesalers  and  retailers  can  cut  costs  every  day.  Every 
hour  saved  in  getting  your  material  from  depot  to  factory  or 
from  your  store  to  customers,  means  dollars  in  the  profit 
column.  Republic  Special  is  making  the  biggest  proportionate 
saving.  It  takes  care  of  lighter  hauling  at  lowest  cost.  It  brings 
invincible  Republic  construction,  with  speed  and  capacity,  with 
128-inch  wheelbase,  powerful  Republic  motor,  Republic  Armored 
Radiator,  Republic-Torbensen  Internal  Gear  Drive—durability 
that  means  100%  service  long  after  the  makeshift  or  converted 
pleasure  car  chassis  is  scrapped.     Write  for  special  folder. 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Company,  Inc.,  Alma,  Michigan 

See  your  nearest  Republic  dealer.  Dealers  and  service  stations  in  over  1100  distributing  centers 

REPUBLIC 
SPECIAL 

CHASSIS 


"Your  Customers 
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POETRY 


[  *H  \'l'  tin  dreamer  >>f  dreama  is  ideally 

1     h;i|>|>\    i-  a  fallar\    wlii.h   not  even   the 

published  livei  of  the  poeta  Men  to  dispel. 
In  a  moving  and  admirably  sustained 
allegorj  Margaret  \\  iddemer  tells  of  the 
pains  and  perils  which  an-  the  inevitable 
portion  of  the  sincere  creative  artist.  5Tet, 
eon\  inoing  as  are  these  beautiful  lines,  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  the  final  statement  of  the 
ease.  The  sympathetic  reader  can  not 
help  feeling  thai  the  poel  will  sooner  or 
later  return  to  the  sweet  terrors  of  the 
Singing  Wood.  Prometheus,  as  a  poet  less 
gifted  than  Miss  Widdemer  has  said, 
"would    l>e    tortured    another    eternity,    to 

u'o  stealing  tire  again."     We  quote  "The 
Singing  Wood"  from  Contemporary  Verse. 

THE  SINGING  WOOD 

In    Margaret  Widdkmek 

I  followed  far  from  the  roadway 
\fter  r 1 1 >   golden  hall 
9cm  eould  1  i<'U  the  way  it  went, 
How  i(  might  stand  or  fall?) 
And  coaxing  vines  from  tin:  Singing  Wood 

Came  twining  around  my  feet, 
And  seent  of  flowers  from  the  Singing  Wood 
Oh,  it  was  sweet,  was  sweet! 

Once  I  met  a  satyr, 

once  I  was  with  a  faun. 
Once  I  camt  by  a  woman  o'  doom 

Spinning  from  dusk  to  dawn. 
Once  I  followed  a  will-o'-the-wisp 

Dancing  along  the  fen — 
Never  the  sun  in  the  Singing  Wood. 

Never  a  bird-loud  glen! 

All  the  trees  were  sighing, 

A II  of  the  brooks  were  tears, 
Alt  of  the  flowers  were  bleeding-hearts. 

Scarlet  with  hopes  and  fears. 
All  of  the  vines  were  hands  that  clung 

Twisting  about  my  heart — 
Oh,  the  thorns  of  the  Singing  Wood, 

Sharp  they  can  tear  and  smart! 

I  might  have  won  to  the  rainbow's  end. 

But  never  for  all  o'  me 
Should  I  seek  again  in  the  Singing  Wood 

For  any  fair  thing  might  be.  .  .  . 
Here  on  the  earth  are  the  day  and  night. 

Human  women  and  men. 
And  oh,  it's  good  to  be  out  of  the  wood. 

Into  the  world  again! 

Curiously  enough,  some  of  the  best  sea- 
poems  of  the  time  have  been  written  by 
women,  and  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
we  find  these  convincing  verses: 

THE  CAPTIVE  SHIPS  AT  MANILA 

By  Dorothy  Paul 

Our  keels  are  furred  with  tropic  weed  that  clogs 

the  crawling  tides 
And  scarred  with  crust  of  salt  and  rust  that  gnaws 
our  idle  sides ; 
And  little  junks  they  come  and  go. 

And  ships  they  sail  at  dawn ; 
And  all  the  outbound  winds  that  blow 
They  call  us  to  be  gone. 
As  yearning  to  the  lifting  seas  our  gaunt  flotilla 
rides. 
Drifting  aimless  to  and  fro. 
Sport  of  every  wind  a-blow. 
Swinging  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  lazy  tropic  tides. 

And  once  we  knew  the  clean  seaways  to  sail  them 

pridefully ; 
And  once  we  met  the  clean  sea  winds  and  gave 
them  greeting  free; 
And  honest  craft,  they  spoke  us  fair. 

Who'd  scorn  to  speak  us  now; 
.Vnd  little  craft,  they'd  not  beware 


\\  hen  yet  the  flag  of  <  ormaiiy  had  honor  on  th. 
And  DOW,  of  all  that  seaward  fare. 
What   ship  of  any   port   is  there 
But  would  dip  her  Bag  to  a  black  corsair 
Ere  shed  signal  such  as  w«  ' 

^ii  ire  are  ribbed  with  Norscland  steel  and  fleshed 
with  \  ikinx  pine. 

That's  fashioned  <>f  the  soil  which  bred  the  hosts 
of  Charlemagne; 

And  clad  we  are  with  rusting  pride 

Of  stays  and  links  and  plates 
That  lay  within  the  mountain  side 

Where  Barbaroaea  waits — 
The  mighty  r'rcd'rick  thralled  in  sleep,  held  by  the 
ancient  sign. 
While  yet  the  ravens  circle  wide 
\ho\e  that  guarded  mountain  side. 
Full  fed  with  carrion  from  the  tide 
Of  swinish  red  rapine! 

Oh.    we    have    known    the    German    men    when 

German  men  were  true, 
\nd  we  have  borne  the  German  flag  when  honor 
was  her  due; 
But  sick  wo  are  of  honest  scorn 
From  honest  merchantmen — 
The  winds  they  call  us  to  be  gone 
Down  to  the  seas  again — 
Down  to  the  seas  where  waves  lift  white  and  gulls 
sheer  in  the  blue. 
Shriven  clean  of  our  blood-bought  scorn 
By  a  foeman's  flag — ay,  proudly  borne! — 
Cleaving  out  in  the  good  red  dawn — 
Out  again  to  the  blue! 

Here  is  a  poem  by  another  gifted  woman 
writer,  which  we  take  from  The  Vassar 
Monthly: 

THE  WITCH  HAZEL 

By  Gertrude  Buck 

By  blazoned  autumn  roads  Witch  Hazel  stands. 

The  ripe-hued  lands 

Her  coming  wait,  whose  pale,  uncertain  ray 

Shall  long  outstay 

The  aspen's  twinkling  gold,  the  flaming  lines 

Of  high-flung  vines 

That  wreathe  dull  cedars,  and  the  tarnished  glow 

Of  corn  a-row. 

In  star-mist  veiled,  leaf-bare,  her  wands  of  light 

Turn  back  the  flight 

Of  summer  days,  and  hold  them,  drunk  with  sun. 

While  past  them  run 

November's  shriveled  hours  of  dark  and  cold. 

The  season  old 

Grows  young  with  thee,  thou  tree  of  all  men's 

dreams. 
Thy  subtle  gleams. 

Enkindled  at  the  year's  low-sinking  fires. 
Wake  dim  desires 

For  youth  in  age,  for  joy  in  hope's  decay, 
For  love's  lost  day. 

Thou  autumn  spirit,  wraith  of  autumn's  gold. 

Enchantress  old 

That  buddest  out  of  time,  thou  Aaron's  rod, 

The  hand  of  God, 

Hath  touched  thy  barren  stalk  to  blossoming. 

And  lo,  thy  spring! 

Edith  M.  Thomas  has  some  graceful 
verses  in  the  New  York  Times,  founded 
on  a  Greek  anthology: 

SET  SAIL 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

It  was  a  tomb  that  crowned  a  bluff — 

Marble,  half-shapen  from  the  rough. 

It  was,  tho  dimly  fashioned  so. 

A  ship,  as  any  one  might  know ; 

A  sightless  Victory  at  the  prow. 

And  all  a  wreck  from  stern  to  bow. 

The  ship — it  was  a  tomb,  and  thence 

Outflowed  immortal  evidence 

In  such  a  voice  that  wave  nor  wind 

Its  godlike  oracle  could  bind. 

And  those  could  hear  (who  knew  to  hear) 


"Who'er  beneath  this  bendlaad  it  earl 

The  shipwrecked  has  good  words  of  elm  r 
Say  that  I  did  not   make  my  port — 
Say  that  I  was  the  typhoon  s  sport — 
The  gnashing  Scyllas  hungry  prey — 
Till  under  fathom-depthe  1  lay. 
Say  that  my  timbers  rot  and  rot 
On  strands  by  merchantmen  forgot. 
In  coves  the  salt  sea  hath  forsook 
It  matters  not  what  fate  o'crtook. 
Stranger,  your  long-gone  sailor  peer. 
I  say,  'Set  sail,  nor  hark  to  Fear!' 
Think  only,  when  my  ship  went  down. 
That  other  shi|»s  of  fair  renown 
Unto  their  destined  havens  came. 
Whereof  the  waves  still  shout  their  fame. 
I  did  not  make  my  port,  but  yet 
The  glorious  risk  can  not  forget! 
So,  stranger.   I  do  counsel  thee. 
Give  thy  whole  heart  unto  the  sea. 
Even  the  shipwrecked  inure  prevail 
Than  they  who  never  flung  a  sail." 

Whatever  we  may  have  thought  of  the 
political  views  of  the  now  defunct  Masses, 
we  are  all  agreed  that  it  had  a  singularly 
happy  knack  of  publishing  excellent  verse. 
We  quote  the  following  from  one  of  the 
penultimate  numbers - 

EARTH  AND  STARS 

By  Rose  Henderson 
I  have  looked  at  the  stars  too  long,  I  think, 
For  my  soul  hangs  lonely  above  the  brink 
Of  a  wild,  bright  chasm,  a  strange,  far  sea 
Where  only  my  dreams  float  out  to  me. 
There  is  light  and  splendor  and  lifting  wings. 
But  the  aching  wonder  of  untouched  things. 

Night  wind,  blow  me  a  breath  of  soil. 
Fresh-turned  by  the  plowman's  eager  toil. 
Of  blossomy  hedges  with  birds  asleep. 
Of  mint-grown  gardens  where  house  ca'-s  creep. 
Of  a  rose-wreathed  porch  and  a  lover's  song. 
I  have  looked  at  the  stars  too  long. 

In  her  "Dreamers,  and  Other  Poems" 
(George  H.  Doran,  New  York),  Theodosia 
Garrison  has  given  us  some  of  her  best 
work.     The  title-poem  runs: 

THE  DREAMER 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 

The  gipsies  passed  her  little  gate — 

She  stopt  her  wheel  to  see — 
A  brown-faced  pair  who  walked  the  road 

Free  as  the  wind  is  free; 
And  suddenly  her  little  room 

A  prison  seemed  to  be. 

Her  shining  plates  against  the  walls, 

Her  sunlit,  sanded  floor. 
The  brass-bound  wedding-chest  that  held 

Her  linen's  snowy  store, 
The  very  wheel  whose  humming  died — 

Seemed  only  chains  she  bore. 

She  watched  the  foot- free  gipsies  pass; 

She  never  knew  or  guessed 
The  wistful  dream  that  drew  them  close — 

The  longing  in  each  breast — 
Some  day  to  know  a  house  like  hers. 

Wherein  their  hearts  might  rest. 

Here  is  a  mood  familiar  to  all  who  have 
loved  and  lost  most  delicately  portrayed. 
The  simplicity  and  restraint  of  this  poem 
add  to  its  power. 

THE  UNKNOWING 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 
They  do  not  know  the  awful  tears  we  shed. 

The  tender  treasures  that  we  keep  and  kiss; 
They  could  not  be  so  still,  our  quiet  dead 

In  knowing  this. 

They  do  not  know  what  time  we  turn  to  fill 
Love's  empty  chalice  with  a  cheaper  bliss; 
They  could  not  be  so  still — 60  very  still 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


UNCONQUERKI)   BELGIUM   AFTER 
THREE  YEARS  OF  WAR 

FROM  dream  to  reality;  from  the 
trials  of  sacrifice  into  the  hope  of  an 
early  reward.  These  were  the  sensations 
of  Emile  Caminat  rts,  the  author,  as  he 
deseribes  them  upon  his  return  to  the 
front  in  Belgium  after  an  absence  of  three 
years.  The  author's  account  of  his  im- 
pressions is  printed  in  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  which  Mr.  E.  de  Cartier,  the 
Belgian  Minister  at  Washington,  sends  to 
the  editor  of  The  Literary  Diorst  with 
an  expression  of  his  gratitude  for  "all  the 
kindness  and  sympathy"  which  this  pub- 
lication has  shown  for  his  country  "in  its 
articles  and  its  generous  initiative  in  col- 
lecting contributions  for  suffering  Belgium." 
This  is  Mr.  Cammaerts's  picture  of  three 
years  ago: 

I  had  not  seen  the  Belgian  front  for 
three  years.  It  was  in  December,  1914,  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Battle  of  the  Yser,  a 
vision  of  mud  and  rain,  and  a  thousand 
hardships  cheerfully  borne.  The  work  of 
reequipment  had  scarcely  started.  Many 
things  were  still  wanting,  and  some  units 
looked,  in  their  medley  of  uniforms,  like 
irregular  bands  of  brigands.  A  few  farms 
could  be  seen  emerging  from  the  floods,  like 
islets  from  the  sea,  and  the  men  had  to 
wade  knee-deep  to  reach  their  advance 
posts.  Everything  was  gray,  misty,  silent, 
and  mysterious — a  desert  haunted  by  an 
army  of  ghosts.  The  thousands  of  dead 
whom  we  had  just  lost  made  their  presence 
felt,  and  there  was  a  pervading  reek  in 
the  air. 

And  then  this  contrast — the  trenches  of 
to-day : 

We  moved  in  a  world  of  colors  where  the 
warm  tones  of  khaki  and  of  the  screens  of 
"camouflage"  blended  in  strange  harmony 
with  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  vivid  red 
of  some  freshly  wrecked  brick  wall.  The 
floods  were  much  lower,  covered  with 
rustling  reeds,  alive  with  water-hens  and 
seagulls.  Round  Dixmude,  Ramscapelle, 
and  Nieuport  shells  were  bursting  inces- 
santly. Field-guns  were  barking  away 
close  by,  and  the  voices  of  many  heavies 
could  now  be  heard  on  our  side.  From  time 
to  time  some  long-distance  shells  whizzed 
overhead.  Every  detail  of  the  scene 
brought  the  same  message  of  life,  struggle, 
and  readiness,  from  the  sturdy  helmeted 
infantryman  going  to  his  rest-camp  after 
a  spell  in  the  trenches,  to  the  well-organized 
defenses  in  every  village  close  to  the  front, 
to  the  narrow  foot-bridges  leading  to  the 
advance-posts  in  the  floods  where  Belgians 
and  Germans  confront  each  other  every 
night  in  an  amphibious  war  full  of  surprizes 
and  thrilling  incidents. 

For  even  in  the  sector  of  the  floods  the 
front  held  by  the  Belgian  Army  has  never 
ceased  to  be  lively.  With  the  exception 
of  the  counter-attack  of  Steenstraete,  dur- 
ing the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  no  opera- 
tion on  a  large  scale  has  been  made  since 
1914,  but  the  artillery  duel  has  never  stopt 
for  more  than  a  few  days,  and  there  is 
not  one  night  when  some  bombing  expedi- 
tion or  some  advance  post  raid  does  not 
take  place.  Those  who  would  go  to  the 
Belgian  front  with  the  preconceived  idea 
that  nothing  happens  in  that  quarter 
might  be  sorely  disillusioned.    They  might, 
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fur  instanct  ,  undergo  the  same  expericii>  • 
as    the    Italian    aide-de-camp    who,    whiU 

aeeampanying  King  Victor  BmmannH  ami 
King  Albert  in  their  recent  tour  of  inspec- 
t  ion,  found  himself  unexpectedly  half- 
buried  by  a  shell.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  judge  the  work  of  the  Belgian 
Army,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  an.\ 
army,  from  the  extremely  concise  and 
guarded  utterances  of  the  official 
communiques. 

There  is  a  small  cemetery  close  to  the 
church  of  Adinkerke,  near  Fumes,  when 
the  peasants  and  fishermen  who  lived  in 
that  village  used  to  find  a  peaceful  rest 
after  a  long  and  busy  life.  Here,  among  the 
civilians,  close  to  the  iron  paling,  is  the 
simple  tomb  of  our  great  national  poet, 
Kmile  Verhaeren.  The  cemetery  has  been 
enlarged  to  make  room  for  some  of  the 
boys  whom  Belgium  has  lost  since  the 
battle  of  the  Yser.  Only  those  who  died 
of  wounds  in  the  neighboring  hospitals  are 
buried  here,  and  similar  cemeteries  can 
be  found  closer  to  the  front  and  in  the  rear 
as  far  as  Calais.  I  have  walked  through 
these  rows  of  graves,  standing  close  to- 
ge1  her,  and  read  there  many  familiar  names 
on  many  simple  crosses.  Rich  men,  poor 
men,  students  and  laborers,  some  who 
fought  since  Liege,  others  who  had  come 
from  the  occupied  provinces.  Every 
tomb  bears  a  number,  and  before  I  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  last  row  I  counted 
2,000  of  them.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
more  things  happening  than  the  official 
communiques  allow  us  to  dream  of. 

There  is  not  a  town  or  village  in  this 
region  that  has  not  suffered  from  shell  or 
bomb.  Fumes,  which  used  to  be  King 
Albert's  headquarters, had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  old  market-place,  once  a  scene  of 
much  activity,  is  now  deserted  and  grass  is 
growing  between  the  cobblestones.  One 
house,  however,  is  still  inhabited  by  an  old 
woman  and  her  daughter  who  keep  a  small 
cafe.  There  the  four  or  five  soldiers  and 
the  few  civilians  who  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  town  gather  at  the  end  of  the  day 
to  drink  a  glass  of  beer  and  play  a  game 
of  cards,  for,  says  Mr.  Cartier,  the  Belgian 
spirit  of  comradeship  is  hard  to  kill. 
Continuing  he  writes: 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  with 
the  old  lady  who  presides  over  this  peaceful 
assembly.  She  told  me  that  she  had  only 
just  come  back  from  a  "holiday"  she  had 
been  obliged  to  take  in  France  after  the  last 
raid,  and  she  confest  to  me  that  this  war 
had  been  a  great  worry  to  her:  "Out, 
monsieur,  cette  guerre,  e'est  bien  ennuyeuse." 
The  day  before  I  had  met  at  Arras  a 
Frenchwoman  who  had  kept  her  little  shop 
open  throughout  the  bombardment.  She 
was  very  neatly  drest,  and,  with  a  bright 
smile,  explained  that  she  had  been  con- 
gratulated by  the  prefet.  "Oui,  m'sieu," 
she  declared,  "j'suis  une  martyr e  a" Arras." 
There  you  have  the  two  types  of  Flemish 
and  French  temperament  in  a  nutshell. 
They  express  themselves  differently,  but 
they  act  in  the  same  way. 

From  the  top  of  the  clock-house  of 
Furnes,  amid  a  cloud  of  frightened,  cawing 
crows,  you  could  see  the  whole  country 
spread  before  you  like  a  map  in  the 
evening  light.  Nieuport  was  clouded  with 
bursting  shells,  and  the  straight  line 
of  the  Belgian  front  could  clearly  be  seen 
along  the  Yser  floods  as  far  as  Caeskerke, 
and  further  on  beyond  Dixmude  and  Loos, 
where  the  enemy  line  stands  so  close  to  our 
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own  that  in  calm  weather  the  faintest 
whisper  can  be  heard  on  either  side,  and 
is  invariably  followed  by  a  hail  of  hand- 
gren&di 

Straight  before  us  we  could  sec  Rams- 
rapclle,  which  we  had  not  been  able  to 
visit  owing  to  a  heavy  bombardment,  and 
Pervyse,  where  we  had  called  <m  two 
English  ladies  who  established  there  a 
lirst-aid  station  in  1914,  and  have  remained 
faithfully  at  their  post.  Sonic  change  also 
had  occurred  there.  The  "miss,"  as  they 
are  called,  have  had  to  leave  their  old  home 
owing  to  the  visitation  of  a  German  shell, 
and  to  take  up  new  quarters  at  the  end  of 
the  village,  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  red- 
tilod  cottage.  The  first  floor  has  disap- 
peared, but  the  roof  has  been  skilfully 
repaired  and  lowered  so  that  the  house 
looks  more  or  less  like  a  little  boy  who  ha- 
tried  on  his  father's  hat.  If  I  did  not 
fear  to  be  indiscreet,  I  should  also  mention 
that  one  of  these  ladies — who,  needless  to 
say,  remains  a  "miss"  for  the  soldiers — 
has  married  a  Belgian  officer,  and  is  now 

Madame  la  Baronne  de  T .     There  is 

not  a  corner  of  this  Belgian  front  at  Fumes, 
La  Panne,  Adinkerke,  or  Pervyse  where 
Belgian  heroism  has  not  been  comforted  by 
English  kindness,  and  where  the  smile  of 
some  Englishwoman  has  not  alleviated  the 
sufferings  of  some  Belgian  soldier. 

Something  of  the  physical  work  that  is 
necessary  in  maintaining  the  defenses  on 
t  he  Belgian  front  can  be  gathered  from  the 
writer's  talk  with  an  officer  who,  in  reply 
to  a  compliment  upon  the  conditions  as 
compared  with  those  of  three  years  before, 
said: 

"  Yes,  we  have  worked  a  good  deal,  but 
t  here  is  something  much  more  amazing  than 
ihese  physical  improvements;  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  men,  after  so  many  months  of 
patient  waiting,  have  kept  up  their  spirits. 
When  Londoners  see  our  soldiers  coming  on 
Leave  without  their  trench  equipment  and 
in  fresh  uniforms  they  do  not  realize  the 
hard  life  which  they  are  leading  in  Flanders. 
If,  instead  of  enjoying  this  bright  weather, 
you  had  experienced  a  spell  of  slush  and 
rain,  you  would  have  gathered  a  very 
different  impression. 

"You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  it  is 
nowhere  possible  to  dig  oneself  in  in  this 
part  of  Flanders,  so  that  everywhere  our 
trenches  must  be  built  up  with  sand-bags. 
That  means,  of  course,  that  the  least 
bombardment  upsets  your  defense  works, 
and  obliges  the  men  to  repair  them  con- 
stantly. A  spell  of  rain  after  dry  weather  is 
nearly  as  bad,  and  you  can  see  your  parapet 
melting  and  slipping  away  before  your 
eyes.  Then  there  is  the  camouflage,  those 
m Teens  of  reeds  which  you  find  so  pictur- 
esque. Do  you  realize  that  the  reeds  must 
be  cut  at  night  in  the  floods  and  carried 
in  bundles  to  the  roads?  When  they  are 
dried  they  are  strung  together  and  fixt  by 
wires  to  poles  ten  feet  high.  And  there  are 
miles  and  miles  of  roads  to  be  screened. 

"You  must  never  forget  that  there  is  no 
division  of  work  in  the  Belgian  Army,  no 
shock  troops,  no  fatigue  parties.  We  can 
not  afford  that.  The  same  man  fills  sand- 
bags one  day  and  joins  in  a  raid  the  next, 
after  a  three-mile  walk.  I  once  weighed 
one  of  my  men's  great-coats  after  such  a 
night  march  through  the  clay,  mud,  and 
the  rain.     It  weighed  over  fifty  pounds. 

"  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
soldiers  are  cut  off  from  their  people,  and 
that  a  few  only  hear  from  them  from  time 
to  time,  there  is  the  tedious  monotony  of 
pursuing  the  same  work  amid  the  same 
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Many  factories  today,  though  well  lighted, 
are  not  equally  well  ventilated. 

This  photograph  shows  one  of  the  Steel    Sash 
departments  of  our  own  factory. 

Its  roof  is  a  Pond  Truss,  both  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated by  unbroken  lines  of  Pond  Continuous  Sash. 

These  lines  of  sash  are  hung  from  the  top,  instead 
of  centre-pivoted,  and  have  underlapping  storm 
panels  at  the  ends.  Thus  they  are  weatherproof 
when  fully  open.  Air  enters  by  the  side  wall  ventil- 
ating sash  and  goes  out  by  the  roof. 

The  Pond  Truss  was  first  designed  for  foundries  and 
forge  shops,  where  rapid  air  renewal  is  essential.  But  its 
combination  of  all-weather  ventilation  and  remarkable  light- 
ing has  caused  it  to  be  adopted  also  in  many  machine  shops, 
etc.,  where  personal  efficiency  is  important. 

Our  booklet,  "Air,  Light,  and  Efficiency,"  tells  how  a  number 

of  famous  factories  have  secured  unusual  results  by 

unusual  sash  arrangements. 

Let  us  help  with  your  lighting  and  ventilating  problems 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Makers  of  equipment  for  daylighting  and  natural  ventilation 
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Diagram  showing 
ventilation  of  typical 
Pond  Truss  Building; 
in  a  cross  wind. 
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difficulties.  In  ever}  other  arm}  some 
thifting  of  troops  i-,  portniblf.  \\  i  are  Mill 
marking  time  on  the  nme  spot.  Many 
in.  m  vs.. nl. I  gladly  n>k  their  Uvea  lor  a 
ohai  urroundingH.    As  it  is,  the  only 

trouble  we  have  irith  them  is  hi  trying 
.win!  useless  I..--.  -  OnJj  a  iv«  daya 
I  loal  t\v.»  mrii  wlio,  in  spite  of  Btriet 
orders,  were  foolhardy  enough  to  play 
iiarda  on  their  parapet  close  to  the  German 
lines.  Ami  if  li>  chance  they  kill  a  rabbil 
or  any  other  game  they  will  not  wait  until 
tin-  evening  but  go  and  fetch  if  in  full  view 
of  tin-  snipers.  There  will  be  only  one 
difficulty  about  an  advance,  to  keep  them 
from  rushing  into  their  own  barrage.  .  .  . 
Hut,  of  ooune,  u  can  not  he  helped.  We 
must  remain  on  Belgian  soil  around  the 
King." 

Of  thr  moeh-beloved  sovereign  of  this 
stricken  hut  oourageoua  people,  and  the 
Queen,  who  is  ever  at  his  dde,  Mr.  Cartier 
writi 

1  had  passed,  a  few    hours  earlier,  before 

tlie  simple  house  in  which  King  Albert  lives 
with  the  Queen,  surrounded  by  a  few  aides- 
de-camp,  and  I  had  endeavored  to  imagine 

the  monotonous  round  of  his  daily  work: 
his  visit  to  headquarters,  where,  helped 
by  his  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Rucquoy,  he 
examines  all  the  measures  dealing  with  the 
main  administration  and  direction  of  the 
Belgian  Army;  then  sonic  inspection  either 
in  the  rear  or  toward  the  front  lines,  where 
so  many  soldiers  have  met  him  more  than 
once  in  dangerous  corners  and  had  weather, 
by  day  and  night. 

Once  a  week  King  Albert  presides  over  a 
council  of  ministers,  taking  his  large  share 
of  responsibilities  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction which  is  already  confronting  his 
Government.  He  keeps  himself  informed 
not  only  of  the  least  incident  happening  in 
the  Army,  but  of  all  the  news  which  might 
r.ach  him  from  occupied  Belgium.  And 
this  incessant  work  and  worry  arc  only 
relieved,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  short 
visit  to  the  British  or  French  fronts  in 
France. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  dajrs  spent 
with  her  children  abroad,  Queen  Elizabeth 
has  remained  at  the  side  of  her  husband, 
and,  thanks  to  her  influence  and  active 
work,  the  Belgian  field-ambulances  and 
hospitals  are  now  among  the  best  on  the 
Western  front.  Some  people  have  re- 
gretted that  King  Albert  should  never 
leave  the  zone  of  danger;  others  have  won- 
dered why,  if  not  for  himself,  at  least  for  the 
sake  of  his  people,  he  would  never  consent 
to  gather,  in  Paris,  London,  or  New  York, 
the  fruits  of  his  world-wide  popularity; 
others  still  have  felt  hurt  on  account  of  the 
extreme  reserve  of  his  attitude  toward  the 
keenest  friends  of  Belgium  in  search  of  an 
interview,  but  when  the  history  of  this 
war  is  written  the  true  nobility  of  King 
Albert's  attitude  and  the  great  wisdom  of 
his  policy  will  be  fully  recognized. 

As  long  as  his  country  is  in  bondage,- 
the  place  for  this  soldier  is  among  his 
soldiers;  as  long  as  his  people  are  bleeding 
under  the  German  yoke  there  can  be  no 
room  in  this  King's  soul  for  any  selfish 
or  personal  feeling.  His  glory  may  shine 
for  the  world,  but  he  ignores  it.  He  has 
refused  to  reap  the  crop  which  hs  has  sown 
in  anguish  before  the  joy  of  victory  has 
ripened  it.  With  the  humblest  of  his 
soldiers  he  prefers  to  wait  patiently  until 
the  day  of  deliverance  crowns  his  efforts. 
He  is  much  too  simple  and  unaffected  to 
make  a  vow  of  reserve  and  silence,  but, 
with  a  sure  instinct,  he  has  chosen  the 
b~st     way     of     disarming     criticism     and 
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erving  to  the  last  hi^  people's  loyalty, 

*ii—    soldiers'    affections,    and    his     frii  nds' 

confidence. 


MOW  THE   CANADIANS  GOT   INTO 
THE   WAR-GAM K 

SANDY      CLARK,     in     a     dugout      in 
Flanders,    was    eating    a    trench-mad. 
sandwich    of    bread    and     bully     heef.     A 
high  explosive  came  over  from  the  enemy 

and  half-buried  Sandy  and  his  sandwich. 
Disinterring    himself    and    clinging    to    his 

repast,   now    thoroughly   muddied,   Bandy 

made  his  way  down  the  trench  to  a  clear 
space.  He  sat  down  by  a  sentry,  finished 
his  meal,  wiped  his  mouth  and  remarked 
about    ten    minutes   after   the   explosion: 

"That    was  a  close  one." 

This  incident  is  typical  of  the  soul  of 
Tommy  Atkins,  we  read  in  "Private  Peat 

His  Own  Story,"  by  Harold  H.  Peat 
(Bobbs  Merrill,  Indianapolis),  who  has 
returned  from  Flanders  with  a  useless 
righl  arm.  lie  saw  some  of  the  fiercest 
fighting  in  that  debated  terra ne  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Canadian  contingent. 
In  danger  Tommy  is  imperturbable,  cer- 
tain of  his  own  immediate  immunity  from 
death,  confident  of  his  regiment's  in- 
vincibility. Add  to  this  his  deep-rooted 
love  for  home  and  faith  in  the  might  and 
right  of  Britain,  and  you  have  a  portrait 
of  the  soldier  who  did  so  much  to  fit 
Canadians  for  the  grim  game  of  battle. 
Looking  back  nearly  two  years,  Private 
Peat  says  it  seems  to  him  they  were 
"somewhat  like  young  unbroken  colts," 
but  gradually  the  British  Tommy — by 
which  is  meant  also  the  WTelsh,  Scotch, 
and  Irish — influenced  the  Canadians  until 
they  acquired  much  of  his  steadiness  of 
purpose,  bulldog  tenacity,  and  insouciance. 
Tommy  never  instructed  them  by  word  of 
mouth,  but  lived  his  creed  in  his  daily 
rounds,  for  he  "never  knows  that  he  is 
beaten,  therefore  a  beating  is  never  his." 
How  the  Canadians  gradually  got  into 
the  game  is  told  by  Private  Peat  as  follows* 

At  Neuve  Chapelle  we  had  "stood  by." 
At  Hill  60  we  had  watched  the  fun.  But 
our  discipline,  our  real  mettle,  had  not 
yet  been  put  to  the  test. 

That  evening  of  the  22d  of  April  when 
we  marched  out  from  Ypres,  little  did  any 
of  us  realize  that  within  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours  more  than  one-half  of  our  total 
effectives  were  to  be  no  more. 

I  feel  sure  that  our  commanders  must 
have  been  nervous.  They  must  have 
wondered  and  asked  themselves:  "Will 
the  boys  stand  it?  How  will  they  come 
out  of  the  test?" 

We  were  about  to  be  thrown  into  the 
fiercest  and  bitterest  battle  of  the  war. 
There  were  no  other  troops  within  several 
days'  march  of  us.  There  was  no  one  to 
back  us  up.  There  was  no  one  else,  should 
we  fail,  to  take  our  place.  "Canadians! 
It's  up  to  you!" 

I  could  tell  of  several  stirring  things  that 
happened  to  other  battalions  during  that 
night,  but  I  am  only  telling  of  what  I  saw 
myself,  and  it  will  suffice  to  write  of  one 
most  stirring  thing  which  befell  the  Third. 

As  we  crossed  the  Yser  Canal  we 
marched  in  a  dogged  and  resolute  silence. 


No  man  can  tell   what  were  the   though  tn 

of  his  comrade  \\ ,  ha,,  no  hands,  DM 
bugles,  nor  music  \s  h« 'i  marching  into 
action  We  dare  not  even  smoke.  Ill 
dark  and  quiet  we  pass  steadily  ahead 
Then  is  only  the  continued  muffled 
tramp  tramp  of  hundreds  of  Keel  en- 
cased in  heavy   hoot  1 

To  the  far  right  of  us  and  to  the  far 
left  shells  wen  falling,  hursting,  and  bril- 
liantly lighting  up  the  heavens  for  a  lurid 
moment.  In  our  immediate  sector  then 
were  no  shells.  It  was  all  the  more  dark 
and  all  the  more  silent  for  the  noise  and 
uproar  and  blazing  flame  to  right  and  li  I' 

We  were  on  rising  ground*  now.  (Jp 
and  up  steadily  we  went.  We  reached 
the  top  of  the  grade  when  suddenly  from 
out  of  the  pit  of  darkness  ahead  of  u- 
therc  came  a  high  explosive  shell.  It 
dropt  in  the  middle  of  our  battalion. 
It  struck  where  the  riiaehfne-gun  section 
was  placed,  and  annihilated  them  almost 
to  a  man. 

Then  it  was  that  our  mettle  stood  the 
test.  Then  it  was  that  we  proved  the 
words  Canadian  and  Man  synonymous. 
Not  one  of  us  wavered;  not  one  of  us 
swerud  to  right  or  left,'  to  front  or  back. 
We  kept  on.  There  was  hardly  one  who 
lost  in  step.  The  commanders  whispered 
in  the  darkness,  "Close  up  the  ranks." 
The  men  behind  those  who  had  fallen 
jumped  across  the  bodies  of  their  comrades 
lying  prone  and  joined  in  immediately 
behind  those  in  the  forward  rows. 

The  dead  and  wounded  lay  stretched 
where  they  had  fallen.  Coming  behind 
us  were  the  stretcher-bearers  and  the 
hospital  corps.  We  knew  our  comradi  s 
would  have  attention.  This  was  a  grim 
business.     We   prest   on. 

There  was  a  supreme  test  of  discipline. 
It  was  our  weighing  time  in  the  balance 
of  the  world  -  war,  and  we  proved  our- 
selves not  wanting.  WTe  were  Canadians 
— that's  all. 

That  afternoon  the  gas  came  over  on  us. 
The  Germans  put  gas  across  on  us  because 
they  hated  us  most.  It  is  a  compliment 
to  be  hated  by  the  Germans.  Extreme 
hatred  from  a  German  in  the  field  shows 
that  the  hated  are  the  most  effective. 
They  hated  the  French  most  at  first, 
they  hated  the  Imperial  British,  they 
hated  us;  they  have  hated  the  English 
again;  soon,  when  the  United  States  comes 
to  her  full  effectiveness,  she  will  take  her 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  hated. 

We  Canadians  were  a  puzzle  to  them. 
When  we  went  into  the  trenches  at  first 
the  enemy  would  call  across  the  line  to 
us — "W7hat  have  you  come  over  here  to 
fight  us  for?  Wrhat  business  is  it  of  yours? 
Why  did  you  not  stay  back  home  and 
attend  to  your  own  affairs,  and  not  butt 
into  something  that  does  not  concern 
you?  If  you  had  stayed  at  home  in  your 
own  country,  when  we  came  over  and  took 
Canada  we  would  have  treated  you  all 
right.  Now  that  you  have  interfered,  we 
are  going  to  get  you  some  day  and  get  you 
right." 

Yes;  when  they  came  over  and  took 
Canada.  That  was  the  very  reason  we 
were  fighting.  We  wanted  to  keep  our 
own  part  of  the  Empire  for  ourselves.  It 
is  ours  absolutely,  and  we  had  no  inten- 
tion that  Germany  should  own  it.  We 
knew  exactly  what  the  Hohenzollerns 
planned  to  do.  If  France  were  subdued, 
if  England  were  beaten  on  her  own  ground, 
then  Canada  would  be  a  prize  of  war. 
We  preferred  to  fight  overseas,  in  a  coun- 
try which  already  had  been  devastated. 
rather  than  carry  ruin  and  devastation 
into  our  own  land,   where  alone  we  would 
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QUALITY  GOES  WITH  QUALITY 


When  a  motor  car  with  a 
Rex  All'Seasons  Top  passes  you 
on  the  highway  you  instinc 
tively  put  it  down  in  your  mind 
as  a  quality  car  in  every  detail, 
large  and  small. 

And  when  you  view  a  Rex' 
equipped  car  in  a  dealer's  dis' 
play  room,  its  visible  comfort, 
lightness  and  convenience  tell 
you  convincingly  of  this  auto' 
mobile's  inbuilt  goodness — of 
the  line  mechanical  life  and  vig' 
or  down  in  the  deep  heart  of  it. 

You  get  this  impression  of 
complete  quality  because  you 
feel  that  the  manufacturer  who 
is  careful  to  equip  his  car  with  a 
Rex  All'Seasons  Top  is  equally 
careful  in  providing  throughout 
the  car  refinements  that  repre' 
sent   ideal   all'seasons   service. 


You  are  certain  that  the  same 
reasons  that  prompt  this  manu' 
facturer  to  include  the  comfort 
and  conveniences  of  this  sedan' 
type  top — at  several  hundred 
dollars  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
average  sedan — also  prompt  him 
in  carrying  the  same  standard  of 
supreme  value  clear  through  his 
car,  from  radiator  to  tail  light. 

Your  reasoning  is  based  on  a 
law  as  old  as  the  world.  Like 
seeks  like.  Quality  goes  with 
quality. 

This  is  the  kind  of  reasoning 
responsible  for  the  constantly 


growing  numbers  of  Rex' 
equipped  cars- — for  the  oft'rc 
peated  question,  "Has  it  a  Rex 
All'Seasons  Top?" 

The  agreeable  shelter  of  this 
convenient  top  will  be  wel' 
corned  by  the  women  of  your 
family,  who  will  ride  oftener 
and  farther  under  it,  being 
undisturbed  by  the  weather 
and  able  to  wear  their  dainti' 
est,  most  comfortable  garments. 

Ask  for  a  Rex  All-Seasons 
Top  on  your  favorite  car. 

The  Rex  All'Seasons  Top  is  especially 
designed  for  the  car  on  which  it  ap' 
pears,  and  has  patented  features  which 
preserve  tightness  at  all  joints  and  the 
snug  ft  of  the  doors 

Rex  Manufacturing  Company 

Connersville,  Indiana 


ALL- SEASONS  TOP 

MANUFACTURED      AND      LICENSED 
UNDER  PATENTS  THAT  ARE   BASIC 


Rain  protection — jiffy         Complete  ventilation—' 
curtains  m  place,  all  panels  removed. 


Copyright  191$.  Her  Manufacturing  Co. 


Tonneau    protection—        Weathertight  —  all 
forward  panels  r€-  panels  in  place, 

moved. 
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Semi  for 
Swifts  Premium 
Calendar -1918 

Four  great  patriotic   paintings  by 
A.  W.  Eckhardt  "Wigwag  Signals' " 

Sydney  H.  Riesenberg ' 'Somewhere  at  Sunrise" 
—Haskell  Coffin    Haskell  Coffin   ' '  The  Girl  I  Leave  Behind  Me ' ' 

Howard  Chandler  Christy 

''''When  Sammy  Comes  Marching  Home" 

Have  these  beautiful  pictures 
in  tjour  home 


'  The  Girl  I  Ua-ve  Behind  Me ' 


SEE  the  sad,brave  leave-taking  of  Haskell 
Coffin's  soldier  and  sweetheart.  Have 
this  great  sailor  painting  by  Mr.  Riesen- 
berg. See  Mr.  Christy's  painting  of  the 
time  our  Marines  shall  march  victoriously 
up  our  streets  again.  Thrill  over  our  daring 
Aviation  Corps  as  does  the  charming  girl 
in  Mr.  Eckhardt's  picture. 
This  is  the  finest  calendar  of  all  thelfamous 
Swift  series,  for  in  these  splendid  paintings 
the  strong  national  feeling  of  the  hour  has  in- 
spired four  of  our  country's  greatest  artists. 

Paintings  beautifully  reproduced 
in  colors 

On  the  back  of  each  picture  are  dozens  of 
facts  you  want  to  know — how  to  recognize 
a  lieutenant  when  you  see  one,  a  captain,  a 
major,  an  ensign,  and  to  what  branch  of  the 
service  he  belongs.     Wigwag  signals — how 


to  give  warning  of  the  enemy's  approach. 
The  different  types  of  battleships,  cruisers, 
torpedo  boats,  submarines.  And  the  great- 
est wonder  of  the  Great  War— the  airplanes 
— monoplanes,  biplanes. 

Each  picture  is  ten  and  a  half  inches  high,  the 
whole  calendar  fifteen  inches.  There  is  no  adver- 
tising on  the  front.  The  beauty  of  this  calendar 
will.delight  you.    Send  for  it  today. 

How  to  get  this  calendar 

This  beautiful  calendar  for  igi8  will  be  sent  to 

any   address   in   the    U.   S.  for   ioc,   in  coin   ur 

stamps. 

or — Trade-mark  end  of  five  Swift's    "Premium" 

Oleomargarine  cartons, 
or — i    labels  from  Swift's  "  Premium "    Sliced 

Bacon  cartons, 
or — 4  covers  from  Brookfield  Sausage  cartons, 
or — 6  Maxine  Elliott  Soap  wrappers, 
or — io  Wool  Soap  wrappers. 

(If  you  live  in  Canada  send  ioc  extra  to  pay 
duty.)  Address  Swift  &  Co.,  41 14  Packers  Ave., 
Chicago. 


Swift's  "Premium" 


Ham  and  Bacon  are  specially  cured — delicious  in  flavor 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Words  You  Use  Incorrectly 


are  more  numerous  than  you  realize.      Prove  this  condition 
for  yourself — and    correct  it — by    examining    this    book. 
Better  Say.     It  is  packed  with  corrections  valuable  to  every 
one  who  would  speak  accurately.     By  mail,  25  cents. 
FINK:  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY        -        -        New  York 


The  Boy's  Life  of  Christ 

The  story  of  Jesus,  his  boyhood  and  his  ministry,  told  in 
simple  yet  vivid  language  that  will  hold  and  interest 
every  boy.     I2tno,  cloth,  illustrated;  by  mail,  $1,37. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Turning  the  Spotlight  on  Prussian  Politics 


"GERMANY 
UNDER 
THREE 

EMPERORS" 


The  Princess  Catherine  Radziwill, 
author  of  "Memories  of  Forty 
Years.7' "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen 
of  Europe,'*  etc.,  etc.,  has  now  given 
the  world  a  unique  account  of  Prus- 
sian underground  diplomacy  under 
the  title 

Facts  from  Official  Sources 

Records  of  private  conversations  with  statesmen  in 
various  court  circles,  letters  from  highly  placed  dig- 
nitaries in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  governmental  dis- 
patches.and  other  unusual  means  of  information  have 
been  utilized,t(  >gether  with  a  vast  number  of  incidents 
stored  in  a  particularly  retentive  memory,  to  paint 
this  remarkable  picture  of  backstairs  politics  and 
autocratic  methods  of  achieving  a  place  in  the  sun. 

The  Famous  Ems  Telegram 

by  the  adroit  rearranging  of  which  the  Chancellor  was 
able  to  precipitate  the  Franco-  Prussian  war.is  given  in 


This  book  makes  public  for  the  first 
time  much  new  and  interesting  ma- 
terial regarding  the  secret  ambitions 
of  the  rulers  of  Germany  and  the  far- 
reaching  intrigues  of  their  famous 
minister,  Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  bid 
for  empire. 

Exceptional  Opportunities 

for  obtaining  information  have  come  to  the  author 
and  she  has  profited  by  them  to  the  reader's  great  ad- 
vantage. She  shows  us  the  seed  of  militarism  planted, 
watered,  growing  up  into  a  mighty  tree  that  threatens 
to  overshadow  the  world.  The  part  played  by  each 
of  the  three  Emperors  and  the  Chancellor  is  told  in  a 
series  of  illuminating  chapters  that  lay  bare  the  story 
of  the  Prussian  dream  of  world  dominion. 

The  Letter  to  Count  Andrassy 

written  two  days  before  Bismarck  saw  Emperor 
William  I.  relative  to  the  Austro-German  Treaty,  in 


its  original  and  final  form,  the  many  unscrupulous  which  he  affirms  that  his  master  authorized  him  to 

actions  of  the  Prussian   military  ring  from  that  day  arrange  it,  with  other  astonishing  statements  of  a 

to  this  are  exposed,  and  daylight  is  let  in  upon  a  host  similar  character,  is  given  in  full  for  the  information 

of  secrets  never  intended  for  popular  inspection.  of  the  public. 

Royal  8vo,   bound  in  purple  cloth  with  gold  lettering,  390  pages, 
with  8  full-page  portraits.     $4.00;  by  mail,   $4.17 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


nut  have  the  ilighb  rl  ohanee  in  the  irorld 
for  In  tating  Germany. 

In    tin-   front    I  in.      ..|    tin     Yp  I  "t 

iin  Third  Brigade,  made  up  of  ( 'ana 
•  li.in    Highlanders,    whom    the    Germans, 
sinoe   thai    night    have   meknamed    "Tin 
Ladies  From  Hell."     In  thia  brigade  wen 
men  [Tom  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Montreal 

from    Hamilton,    Toronto,    Winnipeg,    and 

YnllcolU  IT. 

To  the  left  of  these  lay  the  Second 
Brigade  of  Infantry.  These  wtan  men 
for  the  most  part  "from  the  West.    Then 

was    the    Fifth,    commonly    known    as    the 

"Disappointed  Fifth,"  from  Regina,  Ma 

Jaw,     and      Saskatoon.      Then-      v.  as      tin 

Eighth, .nicknamed  by  the  Germans  "The 

Little  Black  Devils  from  Winnipeg." 
The  Tenth,  the  famous  "Fighting  Tenth," 
with  boys  from  southern  Alberta,  mainly 
Medicine  Hat  and  Calgary  and  Lethbrid^e. 
And  there  was  the  Seventh  of  British 
Columbia. 

It  was  the  Second  Brigade  which  the 
First  was  supporting.  To  the  left  of  the 
Eighth  Battalion,  which  was  the  extreme 
Canadian  left  wing,  there  were  Zouaves 
and  Turcos.  These  were  black  French 
colonials.  To  these  unfortunates  probably 
the  Canadians  owe  their  near  disaster. 

In  the  far  distance  we  saw  a  cloud  rise 
as  tho  from  the  earth.  It  was  a  greeny- 
red  color,  and  increased  in  volume  as  it 
rolled  forward.  It  was  like  a  mist  rising, 
and  yet  it  hugged  the  ground,  rose  five 
or  six  feet,  and  penetrated  to  every 
crevice  and  dip  in  the  ground. 

We  could  not  tell  Avhat  it  was.  Sud- 
denly from  out  of  the  mist  we  men  in 
reserves  saw  movement.  Coming  toward 
us,  running  as  tho  hell  as  it  really  was  had 
been  let  loose  behind  them,  were  the  black 
troops  from  northern  Africa.  Poor  devils, 
I  do  not  blame  them.  It  was  enough  to 
make  any  man  run.  They  were  simple- 
minded  fellows.  They  were  there  to  fight 
for  France,  but  their  minds  could  not  grasp 
the  significance  of  the  enemy  against 
whom  they  were  pitted.  The  gas  rolled 
on  and  they  fled.  Their  officers  vainly 
tried  to  stem  the  flying  tide  of  them. 
Their  heels  barely  seemed  to  touch  the 
ground.  As  they  ran  they  covered  their 
faces,  noses,  and  eyes  with  their  hands, 
and  through  blackened  lips,  sometimes 
cracked  and  bleeding,  they  gasped: 
"Allemands!     Allemands!" 

Some  of  our  own  French-speaking 
officers  stopt  the  few  running  men  they 
could  make  hear,  and  begged  of  them  to 
reform  their  lines  and  go  back  to  the 
attack.  But  they  were  maddened  as 
only  a  simple  race  can  be  frenzied  by  fear, 
and  paid  no  heed. 

It  is  in  times  like  this,  in  moments  of 
dire  emergency,  that  the  officer  of  true 
worth  stands  out,  the  real  leader  of  men. 
There  were  a  dozen  incidents  to  prove 
this  in  the  next  few  hurried,  desperate 
moments.  None  can  be  more  soul-stirring 
than  the  quick  thought,  quick  action,  and 
foresight  displayed  by  our  own  captain. 
He  did  not  know  what  this  smoke  rushing 
toward  our  lines  could  be.  He  had  no 
idea  more  definite  than  any  of  us  in  the 
ranks.  But  he  had  the  quick  brain  that 
acts  automatically  in  an  emergency  and 
thinks  afterward. 

"Wet  your  handkerchiefs  in  your  water- 
bottles,  boys!"  he  ordered. 

We  all  obeyed  promptly. 

"Put  the  handkerchiefs  over  your  faces 
— and  shoot  like  the  devil!"  he  panted. 

We  did  this,  and  as  the  gas  got  closer 
the  handkerchiefs  served  as  a  sort  of 
temporary  respirator  and  saved  many  of 
us    from    a    frightful    death.      We    in    the 
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reserves  suffered  least.  Yet  some  of  us 
died  by  that  infernal  product.  A  man 
dies  by  gas  in  horrible  torment.  He 
turns  perfectly  black,  those  men.  at  any 
rate,  whom  I  saw  at  thai  time.  Black  as 
black  leather,  eyes,  even  lips,  teeth,  nails. 
He  foams  at  the  mouth  as  a  dog  in  hydro- 
phobia; lie  lingers  five  or  six  minutes  and 
then — goes  West. 

"Marvelous*'  is  the  only  word  to  de- 
scribe the  endurance,  the  valor  of  the  Ladies 
from  Hell.  They  withstood  the  gas,  and 
they  withstood  wave  alter  wave  of  attack- 
ing German  hordes.    And  yet  even  their 

wonderful  work  was  overtopped  by  that 
of  the  Eighth,  which,  being  exposed  on  the 
left  by  the  black  troops  who  had  fled, 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  fight  which 
almost   surrounded  them. 

It  was  wonderful.  1  shall  never  forjret 
it.  There  were  twelve  thousand  Canadian 
troops.  In  the  German  official  reports 
after  the  battle  they  stated  that  they 
had  used  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men  against  us  and  one  thousand 
guns.  We  had  not  one  gun.  Those 
that  we  had  were  captured  when  the 
African  blacks  had  left.  It  was  our 
strength  against  theirs — no,  it  was  white 
man's   spirit    against   barbarian   brutality. 

For  six  days  and  nights  that  terrible 
death  -  struggle  continued.  Every  man 
was  engaged:  cooks,  doctors,  stretcher- 
bearers,  chaplains,  every  one  of  us  held  a 
rifle.  The  wounded  who  had  to  take  their 
chance  of  living  because  there  was  no  way 
to  convey  them  back  to  shelter — some  of 
them  would  sit  up,  if  they  possibly  could, 
to  load  and  load  again  rifles  which  they 
lifted  from  dead  comrades.  They  would 
hand  us  these  as  our  rifles  got  too  hot  to 
hold.  And  still  the  German  attacks.persist- 
ed.  Still  they  came  on.  And  still  we  did 
not  budge  an  inch  from  our  position  as  it 
was  when  the  gas  first  came  over.  They 
did  not  gain  a  yard,  tho,  when  the  British 
reserves  at  last  reached  us,  there  were  only 
two  thousand  of  us  left  standing  on  our 
feet;  two  thousand  of  us  who  were  whole 
from  out  the  twelve  thousand  that  had 
started  in  to  repel  the  attack. 

The  two  thousand  of  us  were  still  in  the 
old  position.  Still  we  held  in  our  safe- 
keeping the  key  of  the  road  to  Calais, 
to  Paris,  to  London,  and  farther.  The 
key  to  world-power  which  the  Hohenzollern 
coveted. 

Behind  Ypres  to-day  there  lie  four 
thousand  five  hundred  of  the  flower  of 
the  American  continent.  Four  thousand 
five  hundred  young  men  who  made  the 
extreme  sacrifice  for  King,  for  flag,  for 
country,  for  right.  They  lie  in  their 
narrow-  beds  of  earth,  and  over  them 
wave  the  shading  leaves  of  maple-trees. 
For  thoughtful  citizens  sent  over  and  had 
planted  "'Canada's  little  maple  grove" — 
a  monument  in  a  strange  country  to  the 
men  who  fought  and  died  and  were  not 
defeated. 

On  the  night  of  April  22,  General 
Alderson  and  his  officers  saw  the  situation 
was  desperate  and  sought  to  retreat  in 
order  to  save  their  men.  The  General 
sent  up  the  command:  ''Retire!*'  It 
reached  the  Little  Black  Devils  first. 
Private  Peat  tells  us,  and  as  they  looked 
over  the  flattened  parapet  of  the  trench 
they  saw  "oncoming  hordes  of  brutes 
in  a  hellish-looking  garb,"  and  they  sent 

back  the  answer:  "Retire  bed !"     The 

gas  and  the  attacking  waves  of  men  poured 
on,  but  the  Canadians  were  not  frightened. 


People  will 

Quality  talk  convinces  ru>bo$y  if  the  p3per 

read  between 

it  is  printed  on-  doesn't  say  the  same  thina 

the  lines 

A  ROUGH,  heavy,  Navy  blue 
Strathmore  Paper  is  appro- 
priate for  a  booklet  about  motor 
trucks  because  it  expresses  the 
strength  and  ruggedness  of  the 
product.  It  would  be  disquiet- 
ingly  inappropriate  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  millinery  shop. 
This  is  more  than  a  question  of 
good  taste.  It  is  a  matter  of  good 
results. 

Your  printer  or  advertising  agent 
will  help  you  find  the  Strathmore 
texture  and  color  that  expresses  the 
idea  of  your  business  or  product. 

In  the  meantime,  write  for  '  The  Lan- 
guage of  Paper" — an  authoritative  word 
on  the  subject,  by  Frank  Alvah  Parsons, 
President  of  the  N.  Y.  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts.  Strathmore  Paper 
Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Stratfimore 

Quality  Papers 


FOR   B  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 

iAR5 


-MADE  AT   KEY  WESTS- 


WANTED  AN   IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent.'    RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Sectional  w  Beautiful 

(  STYLE  BOOK  IN  COLORS  MAILED  FREE) 

If  you  buy  a  bookcase  and  do  not  get  a  sectional  bookcase,  it  is  because 
you  do  not  know  the  advantages  Gunn  Sectional  Bookcases  have  over 
the  old  fashioned,  solid  kind. 

They  are  solid  in  appearance  and  feeling,  just  as  tall  as  needed  to  fit 
the  space,  under  a  window,  in  a  corner,  anywhere.  Begin  with  one  section, 
or  a  stack  of  four  sections,  one  section  being  a  beautiful  writing  desk. 
Dust-proof  doors,  no  ugly  iron  bands  to  mar  appearance — the  result,  a 
finished,  high-grade  piece  of  furniture  in  oak  and  mahogany  in  many 
attractive  designs,  all  shown  in  our  big,  free  catalogue. 

The  best  way  to  investigate  a  real  bookcase  is  to  *end  for  this  interest- 
ing catalogue.    The  prices  will  attract  you. 
THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO..  1810Broadway,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Speedti  Building 

1   this*  Winter 


A  few  of  many  users 
of  Truscon  Steel 
Buildings 

American  Can  Co. 

(  lii-scbrough  Mfg.  Co. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Youngatown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co. 

Pierce  -  Arrow    Motor   Car 
Co. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

Stddebaker  Corporation. 

Timken-Dctroit  Axle  Co. 

Firestone  Tire  Co. 

Mergenthaler      Linotype 
Co. 

L".  S.  Government. 


Whenever  there  is  need  for  quick  expansion — wherever  fac- 
tories, warehouses,  machine  shops,  hospitals,  schools,  etc., are 
needed  immediately — Truscon  Steel  Buildings  solve  the  prob- 
lem. They  are  especially  adapted  to  winter  building,  because 
they  do  not  depend  upon  the  hardening  of  cement  or  mortar. 

The  interchangeable  steel  panels  come  to  you  all  ready  to  erect. 
Assembled  by  means  of  a  simple  locking  device.  Erected  just  as  easily  in 
the  dead  of  winter  as  in  the  summer  time. 

Truscon  Steel  Buildings  are  fireproof  and  economical — strong  and 
permanent.  Every  part  of  the  building  is  steel — walls,  window-sash,  doors 
and  roof.  Not  only  are  they  easily  erected,  but  also  can  be  quickly  en- 
larged, readily  taken  down  and  moved  to  new  location. 

Supplied  in  all  sizes;  any  length;  widths  to  6o  feet;  various  heights; 
any  desired  arrangement  of  doors  and  windows. 

For  catalog  and  estimates 
addressSteel  Building, 
Dept.P-36. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Representatives  in  Principal 

Cities 


BUILDINGS 


IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System— written  with  only  nine  char- 
acters. .  No  "positions" — no  "ruled  lines" — no  "shad- 
ing" —  no  "word-signs" —  no  "cold  notes."  Speedy, 
practical  uyatem  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  Btudy. 
ntiliiing  spare  time.    For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,  930  Unity  Bid g.  Chicago,  111. 


Ridpatti's 
History  &  World 

AT    A    BARGAIN 

We  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy  terms  only  in 
direct  letters  to  those  mailing  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear  off 
Coupon,  write  name  and  address  plainly,  and  mail  now  before 
you  forget  it.  _  This  is  your  last  opportunity  to  buy  before  the 
advance  in  price  on  account  of  greatly  increased  cost  of  manu- 
facture.    Mail  the  Coupon. 


FREE   COUPON 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION    (1-5-18) 

140  So.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 
Please  mail  your  32-page  free  sample  booklet  of 
The  History  of  the  World,  an.l  write  me  full  par- 
ticulars of  your  special  offer  to  Literary  Digest 
readers. 


Name  .  , 
Address 


m  BECOME  AN    EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  S3, 000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions. 
Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin — we  prepare  you 
from  the  ground  up.  Course  personally  supervised  by  Wm.  A.  Chase, 
LL.M.,  C.  P.  A.  (ex-Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  In 
Accountancy),  and  targe  staff  of  C.  P.  A's.  Low  tuition  fee — easy 
terms.  Write  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 
La  Salle  Extension  University.  Dept.  1S2-H.  Chicago 
"The  JTorld's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


THt  LAW 

TRAINED 
>IAJV 


Write  for 
This       ">^it  today 
Free  Book  Tells 
How  You  Can  Learn  Law 

in  your  spare  time  through  a  non-res-^ 


ident  Course  of  University  Standards. 
The  Bl  ackst  one  In  stitute-the  recogniz- 
ed leadins  institution  of  its  kind  in  America 
—gives  yoq  the  basic  law  training  needed  by 
every  man  ir.  business  or  who  is  ambitious  for 
a  professional  career. 

We  Bring  the  Law  to  Yon 

Thousands  of  men   now  successful  execu- 
tives  at   large  salaries  have   taken  the 
hJlackstone  Course  and  profited   by  it. 
Learn  the  law— it  trains  you  for  the 
Send        X.       g8rer  Positions  in  life. 

for  118      ^W         Blackstone  Institute 
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Warfare  like   tins    doea   not    scare  men 

with  rod  blood  in  their  veins,  tlio  it  might 
■   tin-  Germans,  irho  oao  !>••  ■Bared  and 

;il->>  bluffed.     Their  mistake  was  to  judge 
the  Canadians  by  themseh  es,  and  we  reel : 

They  thought  that  we  uere  of  the  same 
mettle,  or  lesser.  At  the  Somme  we  put 
over  on  the  enemy  the  only  new  thing 
that  we  have  been  able  to  spring  during 
the  whole  three  years — the  tanks.  Were 
they  scared?  They  wire  terrified!  Tiny 
dropt  rifles,  bayonets,  knapsacks,  every- 
thing— and  ran.  Had  not  our  tanks 
stuck  in  the  awful  mud  of  France,  or  had 
they  had  a  trifle  more  speed,  I  believe  it 
might  have  been  possible  for  us  to  have 
reached  Berlin  by  this  time. 

It  was  because  we  could  not  be  frightened 
that  General  French,  then  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force,  cabled  across  the  world  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd  of  April  —  "The 
Canadians  have  saved  the  situation." 

No  word  of  definite  praise,  no  eulogy, 
no  encomiums.  Just  six  words — "The 
Canadians   have   saved   the   situation." 

The  night  of  April  22  was  probably  the 
most  momentous  time  of  the  six  days  and 
nights  of  fighting.  Then  the  Germans  con- 
centrated on  the  Yser  Canal,  over  which 
there  was  but  one  bridge,  a  murderous  bar- 
rage-fire which  would  have  effectively  hin- 
dered the  bringing  up  of  reenforcements  or 
guns,  even  had  we  had  any  in  reserve. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  battle 
the  enemy  had  succeeded  to  a  consider- 
able degree  in  turning  the  Canadian  left 
wing.  There  was  a  large  open  gap  at 
this  point,  where  the  French  colonial 
troops  had  stood  until  the  gas  came  over. 
Toward  this  sector  the  Germans  nnhed 
rank  after  rank  of  infantry,  backed  by 
guns  and  heavy  artillery.  To  the  far- 
distant  left  were  our  British  comrades. 
They  were  completely  blocked  by  the 
German  advance.  They  were  like  rats 
in  a  trap  and  could  not  move. 

At  the  start  of  the  battle  the  Canadian 
lines  ran  from  the  village  of  Langemarcke 
over  to  St.  Julien,  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately three  to  four  miles.  From  St. 
Julien  to  the  sector  where  the  Imperial 
British  had  joined  the  Turcos  was  a  dis- 
tance of  probably  two  miles. 

These  two  miles  had  to  be  covered,  and 
covered  quickly.  We  had  to  save  the 
British  extreme  right  wing,  and  we  had 
to  close  the  gap.  There  was  no  question 
about  it.  It  was  our  job.  On  the  night 
of  April  22  we  commenced  to  put  this 
into  effect.  We  were  still  holding  our 
original  position  with  the  handful  of  men 
who  were  in  reserve,  all  of  whom  had  been 
included  in  the  original  grand  total  of 
twelve  thousand.  We  had  to  spread  out 
across  the  gap  of  two  miles  and  link  up 
the  British  right  wing. 

Doing  this  was  no  easy  task.  Our 
company  was  out  first  and  we  were  told 
to  get  into  field-skirmishing  order.  We 
lined  up  in  the  pitchy  darkness  at  five 
paces  apart,  but  no  sooner  had  we  reached 
this  than  a  whisper  order  passed  from 
man  to  man:  "Another  pace,  lads,  just 
another  pace." 

This  order  came  again  and  yet  again. 
Before  we  were  through  and  ready  for  the 
command  to  advance,  we  were  at  least 
twice  five  paces  each  man  from  his  nearest 
comrade. 

Then  it  was  that  our  captain  told  us 
bluntly  that  we  were  obviously  outnum- 
bered by  the  Germans,  ten  to  one.  Then 
he  told  us  that,  practically  speaking,  we 
had  scarcely  a  ghost  of  a  chance,  but  that 
a   bluff   might   succeed.     He    told   us    to 
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"swiiitf  tli«'  lid  over  them."  This  wo  did 
by  yelling,  hooting,  shouting,  clamoring, 
until  it  seemed,  aad  the  enemy  believed, 
that  we  were  ten  to  their  one. 

The  ruse  succeeded.  At  daybreak,  when 
we  rested,  we  found  that  we  had  driven 
the  enemy  back  almost  to  his  original 
position. 

The  night  of  April  22  is  one  that  I  ean 
never  forget. 

It  was  glorious.  It  was  terrible.  It 
was  inspiring.  Through  an  inferno  of 
destruction  and  death,  of  murder  and 
horror,  we  lived  because  we  must. 

Early  in  the  night  the  Fighting  Tenth 
charged,  in  pitch  darkness,  the  woods  of 
St.  .lulien.  Through  the  undergrowth 
they  hacked  and  hewed  and  fought  and 
bled  and  died.  Hut,  outnumbered  as 
they  were,  they  got  the  position  and 
captured  the  battery  of  4.7  g\ms  that  had 
been  lost  earlier  in  the  day. 

This    night    the   Germans   caught    and 

crucified  three  of  our  Canadian  sergeants. 
I  did  not  see  them  crucify  the  men,  alt  ho 
I  saw  one  of  the  dead  bodies  after.  1  saw 
the  marks  of  bayonets  through  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  the  feet,  where  by 
bayonet-points  this  man  had  been  spitted 
to  a  barn-door.  I  was  told  thai  one  of 
the  sergeants  was  still  alive  when  taken 
down,  and  before  he  died  he  gasped  out 
to  his  saviors  that  when  the  Germans  were 
raising  him  to  be  crucified  they  muttered 
savagely  in  "perfect  English:  '"If  we  did 
not  frighten  you  before,  this  time  we  will." 

1  know  a  sergeant  of  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
who  has  in  his  pos.-^ssiou  to-day  the  actual 
photographs  of  the  crucified  men  taken 
before  the  dead  bodies  were  removed  from 
the  barnside. 

April  23  was  one  of  the  blackest  days 
in  the  annals  of  Canadian  history  in  this 
war,  and  again  it  was  one  of  the  most 
glorious.  That  day  we  were  given  the 
task  of  retaking  the  greater  part  of  the 
trenches  which  the  Turco  troops  had  lost 
the  day  preceding. 

We  lay,  my  own  battalion,  easily  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  German  trench  which 
was  to  be  our  objective.  About  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  set  out  very 
cautiously,  with  Major  Kirkpatrick  in 
command.  C  and  D  companies  were 
leading,  with  a  platoon  or  two  of  B  Com- 
pany following,  comprising  in  all  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  first 
we  thought  the  advance  would  be  com- 
paratively easy,  but  when  we  entered  the 
village  of  St.  Julien  the  German  coal- 
boxes  were  falling  all  around  us.  So  far 
our  casualties  were  light. 

To  the  left  of  the  village  we  formed  in 
field-skirmishing  order — about  five  paces 
apart;  but  before  the  formation  of  five 
successive  lines  or  waves  was  completed 
each  man  was  easily  eight  paces  away 
from  his  nearest  mate  instead  of  five. 
We  were  told  that  our  objective  was  an 
enemy  trench  system  about  four  hundred 
yards  in  length. 

•It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words  the 
feeling  of  a  man  in  such  a  situation  as 
this.  Apparently  none  of  us  actually 
realized  the  significance  of  what  we  were 
about  to  undertake.  Probably  it  was 
because  we  were  no  longer  in  the  trenches, 
and  because  we  had  been  out  and  in  the 
open  all  the  night  before. 

We  stood  there  waiting.  Overhead 
there  was  the  continuous  "crack,  crack, 
crack!"  of  enemy  machine  gun  and  other 
bullets.  It  was  evident  that  we  had 
already  traversed  a  mile  of  our  way,  and 
that  only  half  a  mile  lay  ahead  of  us. 
The  enemy  bullets  were  flying  high.  I 
heard   no  command;   I  do  not  think  any 
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The  L.  B.  Card  ledger 

takes  off  the  "war"  handicap 

Here's  a  fact  proved  by  the  war-time  ex- 
perience of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of 
St.  Louis  (and  scores  of  other  banks): 

The  Library  Bureau  card  ledger  mechani- 
cally posted  affords  the  most  effective  war- 
time method  for  handling  accounting — espe- 
cially with  a  short-handed  accounting  force. 

It  saves  hours  of  posting  time  daily.  It 
assures  maximum  speed-ivith-accuracy. 

By  means  of  the  L.  B.  index,  accounts  are 
instantly  findable.  In  posting,  cards  can 
be  handled  faster  than  flimsy  sheets.  They 
drop  right  into  correct  position  on  the  posting 
machine  because  of  their  weight  and  stiffness 
— without  slipping. 

The  card  ledger  is  naturally  adaptable  to 
posting  by  machine — because  mechanical 
posting  follows  the  principle  of  the  card 
system:  filing  on  edge,  vertically. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company, 
write  for  new  folder. 
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Boston 
43  Federal  st. 


New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 

316  Broadway    910  Chestnut  st.     6  N.  Michigan  ave. 


Albany,  51  State  street 
Atlanta,  124-126  Hurt  building 
Baltimore,  22  S.  Charles  street 
Bridgeport,  311  City  Savings  Bank 

building 
Buffalo,  508  Marine  Nat.  Bank 

building 
Cleveland,  243  Superior  arcade 
Columbus,  517  Columbus  Savings 

and  Trust  building 
Denver,  450-456  Gas  and  Electric 

building 


Detroit,  400  Majestic  building 
Fall  River,  29  Bedford  street 
Hartford,  64  Pearl  street 
Houston,  708  Main  street 
Indianapolis,  Fletcher  American 

Bank  building 
Kansas  City,  215  Ozark  building 
Milwaukee,  620  Caswell  block 
Minneapolis,  428  Second  avenue. 

South 
New  Orleans,  512  Camp  street 
Pittsburgh,  637-«3901iverbuilding 


Providence,  79  Westminster 

street 
Richmond,  1219  Mutual  building 
St.  Louis,  618-621  Boatmen's  Bank 

building 
St.  Paul,  116  Endicott  arcade 
Scranton,  408  Connell  building 
Springfield,  Whitney  building 
Syracuse,  405  Dillaye  building 
Toledo,  551  Spitzer  building 
Washington,  743 15th  street,  N.W. 
Worcester,  716  State  Mutual  bldg. 
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'  'Jim  doesn't  brUjPP'w.  He  has  plenty  of 
time  to  eat  his  toast.  He  used  to  say  'I've 
got  to  keep  up  with  the  toaster — I  like  the 
toast  crisp  and  hot  enough  to  melt  the  butter'. 
*'But  we  don't  have  to  keep  up  with  the 
toaster  at  our  house  now.  You  won't  have 
to  either  when  you  use  a 


on 
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on  your  electric  appliance  cord.  No  need  to 
get  up  from  the  table  to  turn  the  current  off 
or  let  the  toaster  grow  red,  in  idleness  be- 
tween slices.  The  switch  lies  flat  on  the 
table  at  your  finger  tips,  a  convenience  that 
adds  greatly  to  electric  service." 

Just  take  the  cords  of  your  toaster,  iron  and  table 
stove  to  your  dealer  and  he  will  attach  "Seventy- 
fifty"  Switches  in  a  few  minutes.  If  he  can't 
supply  you,  send  65c  to  cover  cost  of  each  switch 
and  mailing.  Write  Hr_  booklet  "Push  The 
Button" — free  on  request. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  K  Milwaukee,  WiiconsitV 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Electrical   Controlling  Apparatus. 


Necessary  in  the  Den 

Hang  pictures,  plu-tos,  curios,  etc.,  without 
injuring  paper  or  plaster  by  using 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Gla*9  Head*,  Stsel  Point*. 
Joore  Pri»h-less  Hangers,  the  Hanger  with 
a  Twist,  for  framed  pictures,  mirrors,  etc. 
A    ^  p   At    Stationery,    Hardware,    Drug 
II*"'  and  Photo  Sipply  stores. 

In  Canada   13c.      Samples  and 
1    U       Booklet  free.  Write  Dept.  33- 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Real  Old  Time 

fcja* rich.  Nature  Flavored 

ouGreenSmgkmff 
River  Tobacco 

without  dope  or  sweetening,  just  nature-  By  Mail 
flavored  and  mellowed  by  age,  just  ready 
for  the  pipe.    10  big  2-oz.  bags  or  iK-lb.  drum  for  $1.00 
sent  postpaid.     Guaranteed  to  please  or  your  money 
back.    State  choice  of  heavy,  medium  or  mild. 
GREEN  RIVER  TOBACCO  CO.,        Box  623,         Owensboro   Ky 
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command  was  given  in  words,  but  of  • 
MuMt'M  we  heard  ■  "dick!"  to  » !■<•  left. 
NO  one  eved  glanced  in  the  direction, 
Every  man  tixt  his  bayonet.  The  man 
on  the  extreme  left  had  flxt  his;  the 
"flick!"  had  warned  his  comrades  eight 

paces  away,  and  the  ominous  sound, 
ominous  for  Hans  and  Fritz,  "click,  click, 
click!"  ran  along  the  lines. 

The  advance  had  started.  In  front 
were  our  officers,  every  one  of  them,  from 
junior  to  senior,  well  ahead  of  his  men. 
A  wave  of  the  hand,  a  quarter  right  turn, 
one  lonjj:  blast  of  the  whistle,  and  we  were 
off.  We  made  mad  rushes  of  fifty  to 
sixty  yards  at  a  time,  then  down  we  would 
go.  No  place  to  seek  cover,  only  to  hug 
mother  earth. 

Our  lads  were  falling  pretty  fast;  our  of- 
ticers  oven  faster.  To  my  left  Slim  John- 
stone got  his;  ahead  of  me  I  saw  Billy  Kin^ 
go  down.  I  heard  some  one  yell  out  that 
Lieutenant  Smith  had  dropt.  In  the 
next  platoon  Lieutenant  Kirkpatrick  fell 
dead.  '  A  gallant  lad,  this;  he  fell  leading 
his  men  and  with  a  word  of  cheer  on  his 
lips. 

We  were  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  enemy's  trench  and  my  estima- 
tion is  that  easily  one-third  of  our  fighting 
men  were  gone.  Easily  eight  per  cent,  of 
our  officers  were  out  of  the  immediate 
game.  Right  in  front  of  our  eyes  our 
captain — Captain  Straight — fell.  As  he 
went  down  he  blew  two  short  blasts  on 
his  whistle,  which  was  the  signal  to  hug 
the    earth    once    more.     And    we    dropt. 

The  officers  and  men  who  had  been  hit 
had  begun  their  weary  crawl  back  to  the 
dressing-station;  that  is,  all  of  them  who 
were  able  to  make  the  effort.  We  saw 
that  Captain  Straight  made  no  attempt  to 
move.     Some  of  us  crept  to  his  side. 

"Hit  in  the  upper  leg,"  he  whispered  in 
reply  to  the  queries. 

"Go  back,  sir,  go  back!"  we  urged,  but 
Captain  Straight  was  obdurate.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  going  to 
see  the  thing  through,  and  stick  to  it 
he  would  no  matter  what  the  cost  to  him- 
self. He  realized  that  only  by  some 
superhuman  effort  would  we  now  be  able 
to  take  the  enemy  trench.  The  machine- 
gun  fire  was  hellish.  The  infantry  fire 
was  blinding.  A  bullet  would  flash  through 
the  sleeve  of  a  tunic,  rip  off  the  brim  of  a 
cap,  bang  against  a  water-bottle,  bury 
itself  in  the  mass  of  a  knapsack.  It  seemed 
as  tho  no  one  could  live  in  such  a  hail  of 
lead.  But  no  one  had  fallen  down  on  the 
task  of  the  day.  Each  battalion  was  ad- 
vancing, with  slowness  and  awful  pain, 
but  all  were  advancing.         9 

Captain  Straight  knew  how  we  were 
placed  for  effectives,  both  in  officers  and 
men.  He  knew  how  we  adored  him. 
He  lay  a  few  minutes  to  get  his  breath, 
then  attempted  to  stand,  but  could  not, 
as  one  leg  was  completely  out  of  commis- 
sion. He  dragged  himself  along  with  his 
hands,  catching  hold  of  the  tufts  of  grass 
or  digging  his  fingers  into  the  soft  earth. 
He  made  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  this  way, 
then  one  long  blast  of  his  whistle  and  we 
rushed  ahead,  to  fall  flat  on  a  level  with 
him  as  he  sounded  the  two-blast  com- 
mand. Probably  ten  times  he  dragged 
himself  forward,  and  ten  times  we  rushed 
and  dropt  in  that  awful  charge.  The 
captain  gritted  his  teeth,  for  his  pain 
must  have  been  horrible.  He  waved  his 
arm  as  he  lay  and  waited  ahead  of  us — 
"Come  on,  lads — come  on!"  And  we 
came. 

I  don't  know  what  other  men  may  have 
felt  in  that  last  advance.  For  myself 
the    thought    flashed    across    my    mind — 


"What's  the  rue?  It  U  certain  death  to 
stay  here  longer;  why  not  lie  iIohii,  wait 
till  the  worst  is  over  and  he  ahle  to  fight 
a^ain  -  it  is  useless,  hopeless — it  is  suicide 
to  attempt  such  a  task."  Then  just 
ahead  of  us  I  saw  Captain  Straight  crawl- 
ing slowly  but  surely,  and  through  the 
"Zing!"  of  bullets  1  heard  his  von-.-, 
fainter  but  still  earm -st  and  full  of  courage, 
er\    out:     "Come  on,  lads — come  on!" 

Ih  was  one  of  the  first  to  roll  over  into 
that  improvised  German  trench. 

No,  we  could  not  have  failed;  we  could 
not  have  stopt.  As  one  of  our  young 
boys  said  afterward:  "Fellows,  I'd  havo 
followed  him  to  h and  then  some!" 

It   was  h all  right,  but   no  matter; 

uc  had  gone  through  it,  and  got  what  we 
had  come  for — the  German  trench. 

Out  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of 
US  who  advanced,  a  little  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  gained  the  German  trench;  and 
of  that  number  twenty-five  or  more  fell 
dead  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  enemy, 
and  got  that  revenge  for  which  they  had 
come. 

I  doubt  if  there  will  again  be  a  battle 
fought  in  this  war  where  the  feeling  of 
the  men  will  be  as  bitter  as  at  St.  Julien. 
Men  were  found  dead  with  their  bayonets 
through  the  body  of  some  Hun,  men  who 
had  been  shot  themselves  thirty  yards 
down  the  field  of  advance.  Their  bodies 
were  dead,  as  we  understand  death,  but 
the  God-given  spirit  was  alive,  and  that 
spirit  carried  the  earth-bound  flesh  forward 
to  do  its  work,  to  avenge  comrades  mur- 
dered and  womanhood  outraged.  It  was 
marvelous — it  may  have  been  a  miracle. 
It  was  done,  and  for  all  time  has  proved 
to  the  boys  who  fought  out  the  e  the  power 
of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh. 

We  had  seen  atrocities  on  the  Belgians 
the  day  before.  We  had  seen  young  girls 
who  were  mutilated  and  horribly  mal- 
treated. We  had  been  gassed,  we  had 
seen  our  comrades  die  in  an  awful  horror. 
We  had  had  our  sergeants  crucified,  and 
we  were  outnumbered  ten  to  one.     After 

all  this,  and  after  all  the  h through 

which  we  had  passed  from  six  that  morn- 
ing until  after  two,  when  we  reached  the 
enemy  trench  and  presented  the  bright 
ends  of  our  bayonets,  Mr.  Fritz  went  down 
on  his  knees  and  cried  "  Kamerad! 
Kamerad!" 

What  did  we  do?  We  did  exactly  what 
you  would  have  done  under  like  circum- 
stances.    "Kamerad!" — Bah! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  German 
soldier  is  a  good  soldier  as  far  as  he  goes. 
He  is  good  in  a  charge,  and  if  he  had  not 
done  the  despicable  things — the  dreadful, 
outrages  which  he  has  done— he  could  be 
admired  as  a  fighting  machine.  But  there 
is  one  department  in  which  we  of  the  Allies 
have  him  licked  to  a  frazzle.  Talk/to  any 
man  who  has  been  "out  there"  and  he 
will  say  the  same.  The  German  soldier 
can  not  hold  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  He 
can't  face  the  cold  steel.  The  second  he 
glimpses  the  glint  of  a  bayonet  he  is  whim- 
pering and  asking  for  mercy. 

The  German  bayonet  is  a  fiendish 
weapon.  It  is  well  its  owner  can  not  use 
it.  For  myself  I  do  not  know  of  one  case 
where  a  comrade  has  been  wounded  by 
enemy  steel.  His  bayonet  is  longer  than 
ours,  and  from  the  tip  for  a  few  inches  is  a 
saw-edge.  This  facilitates  entrance  into 
the  body,  but  on  turning  to  take  it  out 
it  tears  and  rends  savagely. 

Private  Peat  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  work  of  every 
battaUon  in  a  battle,  for  in  a  concerted 
charge   like   that    of    April    23    not    one 
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"How  I  Save  51%  onTypewriters" 

An  Expert  Buyer's  Statement 

"Formerly  the  typewriters  used  in  our  office  were  priced  at  $100  each.^ 
Now  we  buy  Olivers  at  $49.  This  saving  of  half  means  a  great  deal 
to  us  because  we  use  so  many  machines.  If  any  typewriter  is  worth 
$100,  it  is  this  Oliver  Nine,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  maker.  After 
using  Olivers  we  will  never  go  back  to  $100  machines.    It  is  pure  waste. " 


Preferred  By 

United      States      Steel 
Corporation 

Montgomery    Ward    & 
Company 

Baldwin       Locomotive 
Works 

Pennsylvania  Bailroad 

Lord  &  Thomas 

Columbia  Graphophone 

Company 

Bethlehem     Steel     Co. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit 
Company 

New   York   Edison   Co. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co. 

National  City  Bank  of 
New    York 

Hart,  Schaffner  &  Mars 

Encyclopedia     Britan- 
nica 

American    Bridge    Co. 

International  Harvest- 
er Company 

Diamond  .'Match  Co. 

Fore  Biver  Ship  Build- 
ing  Corporation 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Corn    Products    Refin- 
ing Company 

Boston  Elevated  Bail- 
way 


Was 
$100 


OLIVER  Typewriters 

Over  600,000  Sold 


THE  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  now  sells  direct.  It  has 
discarded  old  and  wasteful  ways.  Formerly  we  had  15,000 
salesmen  and  agents.  We  maintained  expensive  offices  in  50 
cities.  These,  and  other  costly  practices,  amounted  to  $51,  which 
the  purchaser  had  to  pay. 


Our  new  way  saves  this  $51  and  so  we 
sell  brand  new  Oliver  Nines  for  $49. 

This  is  the  exact  $100  machine  —  not 
a  change  has  been  made.  Such  is  our 
$2,000,000  guarantee. 

The  entire  facilities  of  the  Oliver 
Typewriter  Company  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  Oliver  Typewriters. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  pay  any  attention 
to  the  rumor  that  we  offer  second  hand 
or  rebuilt  Olivers  of  an  earlier  mode!. 
This  may  be  done  by  other  concerns.  So 
we  warn  people  to  answer  only  advertise- 
ments signed  by  The  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company  itself. 


Free  Trial 


> 


"'wanna 


Merely  mail  us  the  coupon  and  we  will 
send  you  an  Oliver  for  five  days'  free 
trial.  Try  it  at  your  office  or  at  home. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay  us  at  the 
rate  of  $3  per  month.  If  you  return  it,  we 
will  gladly  refund  the  transportation 
charges.  Old  machines  are  accepted  in 
exchange  at  fair  valuation. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  the 
$49  price.    But,  if  the  cost  of  materials 


and  labor  continues  to  go  up,  we  may  be 
forced  to  increase  this  price.  We  do  not 
wish  to.  We  do  not  expect  to.  But  we 
advise  you  to  act  now  to  be  certain  of 
getting  your  Oliver  Nine  at  $49. 

The  Oliver  Nine  has  the  universal 
standard  keyboard.  So  any  operator  may 
turn  to  it  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
And  it  has  a  dozen  other  features  which 
attract.  It  is  greatly  simplified  in  con- 
struction, having  2000  fewer  parts.  It  is 
noted  for  its  freedom  from  trouble,  great 
durability  and  easy  operation. 

Why  Be  Wasteful? 

Whether  you  use  1  typewriter  or  100, 
this  new  Oliver  plan  saves  you  half. 

No  machine  does  better  work.  No  type- 
writer is  speedier.  None  are  more  satisfactory 
in  the  long  run  than  the   Oliver  Nine. 

All  this  you  can  know  for  yourself  very  easily. 
Tou  are  your  own  salesman  and  decide  for 
yourself. 

Read  the  coupon.  Note  how  simple  our  plan 
is.  Then  mail  it  today  for  either  a  free  trial 
Oliver,  or  our  amazing  book  entitled  "The  High 
Cost  of  Typewriters  —  The  Reason  and  the  Rem- 
edy." With  the  latter  we  send  an  illustrated 
catalog  describing  the  Oliver  in  detail. 

Which  for  you?  Check  one  or  the  other  item 
on  the  coupon  now. 

Canadian  Price  $62. 65 
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The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

1031  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 
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Save 
Half 
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Mail 
Today 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1031  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

LJShip  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days  free  inspection. 
If  I  keep  it,  I  will  pay  $49  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month.  The 
title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for. 

My  shipping  point  is . '. 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  I 
choose  to  return  the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  ex- 
pense at  the  end  of  five  days. 

I  I  Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.  Mail  me  your 
book — "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters  —  The  Reason  and 
the  Remedy,"  your  de  luxe  catalog  and  further  information. 


I 
I 


Name 


Street  Address 


•  Oliver  Typewriter  ^o. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S   A 
Keep  Machine  cleaned  nnd oiled 


I 


City. 


State . 
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A  Real  "Fountain  of  Youth" 
for  Fine  Furniture  and  Floors 


Is  your  good  furniture  show- 
ing signs  of  use  and*  age?  Re- 
store the  beauty  of  newness 
with  3-in-One  Oil.  Put  a  few 
drops  of  3-in-One  on  a  cloth 
wrung  out  in  cold  water.  Go 
over  every  piece  in  library,  living- 
room,  dining-room  and  bed-rooms — 
not  forgetting  the  mahogany  case  of 
the  piano.     Dry  and  polish  with  a 


soft  cloth,  following  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  The  results  will  surprise  and 
delight  you.  Brighten  up  desks  and 
other  office  furniture  in  the  same  way. 

Yo*  floors,  too,  need  regular 
treatment  with  3-in-One.  Make  your 
own  polish  mop.  Cut  off  any  mop 
4  inches  from  the  handle  and  pour 
on  a  little  3-in-One  Oil.  This  polish 
mop  will  take  up  all  the  lint  and  dust 
and  make  your  floors  look  fine. 


3-in-One  Oil 


is  sold  at  all  stores  in  15c,  25c 
and  50c  bottles,  also  in  25c 
Handy  Oil  Cans.  The  50c 
bottle  is  extra  economical,  con- 
taining   ,'.•   pint. 


T7lT->T7,'U*  Sample  of  3-in-Or 
r  XVHr.Cs  ou  and  Dictionar 


)ne 

ictionary 
of  Uses  sent  for  the  asking. 


Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

165  K.AF  Broadway 
New  York 


LEARN  PIANO! 

This    Interesting    Free  Book 


shows    how    you    can    become    a   skilled 
HHH  *"  v^HH        player    of  piano    or    organ    at    quarter 

I  d^T  Bl  j   fl  usual  cost.     It  shows  why  one  lesson  with 

gj  [jmigfl  t+?m[  J  ^n^        an   expert    is  worth  a  dozen  other  les- 
j-*- -  ^^dUBBfl       sons.        Dr.    Quinn's      famous    Written 

■■■i^^^^^^^n  Method  includes  all  of  the_many  impor- 
ant  modern  improvements  in  teaching  music.  Brings  right  to  your 
home  the  great  advantages  of  eonservatory  study.  For  the  beginners 
•  r  experienced  players.  Endorsed  by  great  artists.  Successful 
graduates  everywhere.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  understand.  Fully  illus- 
trate it.  All  music  free.  Diploma  granted.  Write  today  for  free  hook. 
((uinii  '  i.iivm  ai  in-  >.  Studio  LA,  Social  I'nion   Kldg.,  Itosloii,    Muss. 


R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co. 

Patent  Attorneys 

Woodward  Bldg.,   Washington,  D.  C. 


SaVo  air  moistener 

FILL    WITH    WATER,    HANG     ON 

BACK  OF   ANY    RADIATOR 

OUT  OF  SIGHT 

1  Converts  dry  indoor  ai  r  in  to  a  moist, 
wholesome,  healthful  atmosphere. 
Saves  Health,  Furniture,  Pianos  and 
whole  family  from  Colds. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

SaVo    Manufacturing    Co. 

Dept.  L,  39  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

The   Health- Care    of   the   Growing   Child 

by  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.  For  the  mother  who  would  guard  her 
child's  health  and  understand  the  best  treatment  during  ill- 
ness.  Postpaid,  $1.37.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.Y. 


Kady 

Suspenders 

Adjust  themselves  to 
every  movement  of  the 
body — do  not  strain  or 
bind,  and  make  the 
trousers  hang  just  right. 
The  famous  Double 
Crown  Roller  of  the 
KADY  provides  the 
utmost  in  comfort  and 
style. 

Get  a  pair  of  KADY 

SUSPENDERS    to- 

V   day    and    wear  .  them 
for  a  week.    If  you  are 
not  satisfied,  dealer  will  return  your  money. 

Refuse  substitutes;  look  for  name  KADY  on 
buckles.    50cents  and  75  cents  at  leading  dealers. 

THE  OHIO  SUSPENDER  CO. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


YOUR  DUTY  TO  INVENT  NOW 

Material,  labor  and  time-saving  devices.  Write  MASON, 
FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE,  Patent  Lawyers.  Est.  1861. 
Washington,  D.  C,  New  York,  or  Chicago.     Booklet  Free. 


What15cSYoiTS?  Nation's  Capital 

I  w^hin^on.  *h„  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the  I  The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  |  Pathfinder  13 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 

Sart  island  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
tiring  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


in^,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours 


The  little  matter  of 

weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center  for  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth  ;now  in  its  25th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 

means.    II  you  wanU  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 

Ii  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is.   Send 


15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  pro-  0-a|,«;_,|__  p_w  e*    Ul«>l,iiinli»   n   /> 
bation  13  weeks.  The  15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  investinnewfrieuds.  rdllllinHCI>  QUA  SO|  VVdSninglQn,  I*,  v. 


battalion,  one  «>iii<-.  r,  <>r  man  outranked 
another  hi  \aloj-.  Tin  -\  all  fought  "like  the 
devil."  Yet  he  does  recite  the  achie>  ementc 
of  a  I'm  of  the  fighters,  tho  In-  reminds  tie 
th.-it  ten  thousand  more-  namei  could  be 
added  to  this  gallanl  roll  of  bonor  for — 

At  the  beginning  of  tin-  hattle  of  ">  pn  • 

our  lines  were  a  lit  lie  incr  twelve  thousand 

strong,    and    alter   six    day-    and    nights    of 

fighting  there  remained  two  thousand  of  as 
standing.  We  had  practically  not  budged 
an  inch.  The  Germans  had  not  broken 
our  line,  our  one  thin,  straggling,  1'ar- 
Btretched  line.     We  remained  th<    victors 

Of   Ypres. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  reward  came  when 
on  April  26  the  English  troops  reached  us. 
We  had  been  completely  cul  off  by  the 
enemy  barrage  from  all  communication 
with  other  sectors  of  the  line.  Still. 
through  the  wounded  gone  hack,  word  of 
our  stand  had  drifted  out.  The  English 
boys  fought  and  force-marched  and  fought 
again  their  terrible  way  through  the  bar- 
rage to  our  aid.  And  when  they  arrived, 
weary  and  worn  and  torn,  cutting  their 
bloody  war  to  us,  they  cheered  them- 
selves hoarse;  cheered  as  they  marched 
along,  cheered  and  gript  our  hands  as 
they  got  within  touch  of  us.  Yell 
after  yell  went  upward,  and  stirring  words 
woke    the    echoes.      The    boys    of    the    Old 

Country  paid  their  greatest  tribute  to  us 

of  the  New  as  they  cried: 

"Canadians— Canadians — that's  all!" 


THE  SPEECH  THAT  STARTED  THE 
,    RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION 

IT  is  easy  enough  to  declaim  against  a 
fallen  autocrat,  but  to  take  an  open 
stand  against  a  powerful  Government  ac- 
customed to  answer  too  daring  critics  with 
the  scaffold,  the  dungeon,  or  Siberian 
exile  requires  real  bravery.  It  was,  there- 
fore, an  act  of  remarkable  courage  when 
Prof.  Paul  Miliukoff  attacked  Premier 
Stunner  on  the  floor  of  the  Russian  Duma 
with  the  violence  of  a  Cicero  castigating 
a  Catiline  or  a  Demosthenes  denouncing  a 
Philip.  This  speech  eventually  brought 
about  the  resignation  of  this  Russian 
Premier  with  the  German  name,  on 
November  24,  1916,  and  for  t-he  first  time 
in  Russian  history,  as  was  noted  in  our 
columns  a  year  ago,  the  will  of  the  people 
had  forced  a  Premier  from  office.  Professor 
Miliukoff  told  the  Associated  Press,  about 
that  time,  that  he  regarded  "the  trouble 
as  definitely  over."  But  he  was  a  better 
orator  than  prophet.  For  other  Premiers 
fell,  Rasputin  was  killed,  the  Duma  grew 
bolder  and  bolder,  and  in  a  few  months  its 
refusal  to  obey  the  edict  ordering  disso- 
lution led  to  open  revolt  and  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy. 

Miliukoff 's  speech  denouncing  Stunner 
has  been  translated  into  English  in  verse 
form  and  has  been  printed  in  a  newspaper 
in  England.  A  copy  was  shown  to  Pro- 
fessor Miliukoff,  who  acknowledged  the 
substantial  correctness  of  this  poetic 
version  of  what  he  had  said  in  impassioned 
prose.  Mr.  Horace  V.  Winchell,  the  emi- 
nent geologist,  of  Minneapolis,  has  given 
us  the  privilege  of  reproducing  this  ad- 
dress as  an  important  historical  document 
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and  an  example  of  Russian  oratory  at  its 
best.  Miliukoff,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  one  of  the  ablest  of  that  group  of 
Constitutional  Democrats  who  made  the 
first  moves  against  the  corrupt  Russian 
autocracy,  and  who  guided  the  new 
Republic  until  more  impatient  and  less 
steady  hands  seized  the  helm.  This  is  what 
the  Russian  statesman  and  scholar  said 
in  the  Duma  a  year  ago: 

Gentlemen,  I  am,  no  less  than  you,  aware 

A  funeral  sermon  is  a  sad  affair, 

And  yet  you  may  admit  this  poor  excuse: 

It  has,  as  most  things  have,  a  certain  use. 

It  makes  the  living  to  their  loss  resigned. 

And  calls  the  virtues  of  the  dead  to  mind, 

And  might  perchance  in  one  or  two  create 

A  sudden  brief  resolve  to  imitate. 

Or  if  no  better  lesson  it  may  teach 

Displays  at  least  the  preacher's  power  of  speech. 

And  yet,  you  may  have  noticed,  all  that's  said 

In  such  orations  leave  the  dead  one  dead. 

Ah,  when  did  ever  orator  aspire 

To  kindle  in  the  corpse  the  spirit's  flro? 

Yet,  gentlemen,  this  mad  resolve  have  I, 

Honor  is  dead,  yet  honor  must  not  die. 

Ah,  no,  beloved  land,  of  honor  reft, 

Great  tho  thou  bo,  O  Russia,  naught  is  leftl 

Ah,  no,  if  any  spell  or  magic  give 

Secrets  of  life,  I  pray,  let  honor  live. 

If  any  have  in  holy  Russia  still 

Some  skill  in  witchcraft,  let  them  use  their  skill! 

Bring  honor  back  to  life,  nor  count  the  cost. 

Before  the  world  suspects  what  we  have  lost. 

Lest  soon,  an  evil  savor,  it  may  be 

Blown  in  tho  nostrils  of  humanity. 

And  even  savage  tribes  of  Russians  say: 

"There  goes  a  traitor,  let  us  turn  away." 

0  folly  and  dishonor,  who  denies 
That  Russia  was  rich  in  her  allies, 

Truo  friends — for  us  they  worked,  they  lived,  they 

fought, 
Forgave  us  everything  and  grudged  us  naught ; 
Their  blood  and  ours  on  the  same  field  is  shod. 
And  their  dead  are  the  comrades  of  our  dead. 
Are  such  the  friends,  O  fellow  Russians,  say. 
Such  the  allies  that  you  are  to  betray? 
You  tremble,  gentlemen,  and  well  you  may  I 

Even  you,  sir,  tremble  as  you  ring  the  bell. 

And  it  sounds  muffled,  like  a  funeral  knell; 

It  will  not  stop  my  mouth:   its  fatal  sound 

Reaches  my  soul  and  bids  me  hold  my  ground. 

What  think  you,  gentlemen,  the  sound  increases, 

It  is  the  sound  of  silver — silver  pieces! 

Pieces  of  silver  such  as  Judas  had ! 

These  are  wild  words,  yet  do  not  think  me  mad. 

Here  in  this  paper  are  the  figures  cold, 

The  sum  of  shekels  Russia  is  sold! 

Mad,  gentlemen?     I  think  the  hand  of  Fate 

Hath  planted  germs  of  madness  in  the  State: 

Was  it  not  mad  to  fill  the  highest  place 

With  one  whose  very  name  proclaims  his  race, 

A  German  nature  and  a  German  face? 

Ah!  gentlemen,  this  war  in  which  we  bleed. 
In  which  our  sons  fall  on  the  ground  like  seed, 
This,  that  we  thought  a  sacrifice  sublime — 
Is  it  mere  carnival  and  pantomime? 
Is  it  a  play  in  which  we  shed  our  gore 
While  Sturmer  takes  the  silver  at  the  door? 

Nay,  let  us  not  be  silent ;   ours  the  blame 
If  silence  leave  an  everlasting  shame. 
Awake,  ye  sons  of  Russia,  wake. 
Your  country  and  your  honor  are  at  stake  I 

Silence!    When  I  have  finished  I  will  cease: 
Sturmer  negotiates  a  separate  peace; 
Sturmer  betrays  our  country,  Sturmer  tries 
To  starve  our  sons  by  stopping  our  supplies; 
Our  soldiers  famish  in  the  trenches  cold, 
Sturmer  is  paid  for  it  in  German  gold. 

1  have  the  record  here  of  every  cent 

The  Germans  gave  him,  in  this  document; 
The  payments  cover  fifteen  years,  or  more — 
'Tis  always  a  long  sum,  the  devil's  score. 

Arise,  dead  honor,  from  thy  coffin  rise 
And  look  thy  murderer  between  the  eyes. 
Let  Sturmer  answer!     See  if  he  denies! 


ODD  FRIENDS 
GOOD  CIGARS 
CGOD  STORI ES 


AND 


OF  COURSE 


KING  OF  TABLE  WATERS 


Prints 


Your  Own  Cards. 

circulars.label.book.paper. 
'$6.  PRESS.  Larger  feU.  Ro- 
tary S70.   Save  money.  Print  for  others,  big 
profit.    All  easy,  rules  sent.    Write  factory 
for  catalog  presses,  TYPE,  paper,  cards. 
THE  PRESS  CO..     D-23      Meriden.  Conn. 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileaire,  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Ka>ily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and_  over  in  several  tires. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    Affenta  wanted. 

American  Accessaries  Co.,  Dept.316  Cincinnati,  0. 


Let  us  save  for  you,  too.  Despite  war  conditions,  Gordon-Van  Tine  build1"?  material 
prices  are  still  exceptionally  low.  You  can  save  money  by  building  NOW  "et  olir  whole- 
sale prices.    No  extras,  no  additions. 

Ready-Cut  Houses — $300  up.    No  high-priced  labor  needed— every-    /£x? 
thing  cut  to  fit— save  time  and  waste  of  material.     Not  Ready-Cut  if    /Jg$r?k£.;*' 
wanted.    ALL  highest  standard  material.  /& T^^'/lt/ 

Send  for  Book,  "Gordon  -  Van  Tme  Homes, "  200  plans,  photos  prices.  /SV .,  "K^/)  >. 
100,000  customers.    Safe  shipment  anywhere.    Use  coupon  NOW!    /ak^^'jtO&v"    ''ft- 

Gordon-VanTine  Co-    /||ife§^<  / 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back     ^Bfcffijj^ 

6569  Case  Street  Davenport,  Iowa      ^sS^ 

Established  Half  a  Century 

f— ■^■■"'■■■■■■,    —  —  M 

I      GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  6569  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  me  Free  the  Books  checked:  

r—|  Gordon-VanTine    I- 1  Garaees     HI  prcv-nhouses  and  Hotbeds        T  Summer 
I |  Home  Plans  I I  (-'arases     | I  for  the  Home  Grower  I — I  Cottages 
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Save  uour  teeth 

by  protecting  your  gums 


MOST  tooth 
pastes  do  not 
provide  againstgum 
decay.  It  bares 
each  unenameled 
tooth  base  to  decay. 
It  begins  with  gum 
tenderness  and 
bleeding. 

This  g  u  m  - 
shrinkage  is 
known  as  Pyor- 
rhea (Riggs'  Dis' 
ease).  Forhan's 
positively  pre- 
vents it—  though 
four  out  of  every 
five  people  over 
forty  are  known 
to  suffer  from  it. 

Thus  loosen- 
ing teeth  are 
obviated  by 
Forhan's  and 
the  changing  of 
the  mouth  shape 
also,  caused  by 
receding  gums. 
Forhan's  makes 
gums  vigorous, 
firm,  pink.  You  use 
it  precisely  as  every 
dentifrice   is  used. 

And  remember 
this:  no  matter 
how  e  fF  e  c  1 1  v  e 
your  present 
tooth  paste  is. 
Forhan's  will  do 
for  your  gumsan 
added  good  pe- 
culiar   to    itself. 

If  gum-shrink- 
age has  already 
set  in.  start  using 
Forhan's  and 
consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

At  All  Druggist* 

FOR  HAN    CO.. 
196    6th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

s«'  ml  for 

TrialTiilie  Free 


High  School  Course 
in  a Yeais%£f&$ 

Here  la  a  thorough,  complete,  simplified  High  School  Coarse  that 
you  can  complete  in  twoyears.  Meets  college  entrance  requirements. 
Prepared  by  leading  professors  in  universities  and  academies. 

Don't  Stop  Growing! 


Keep  on  going!  Train  your  brata!  Broaden 
your  mental  vision!  A  high  school  educa- 
tion multiplies  your  chances  for  success  in 
business  or  social  life. 

Study  this  intensely  interesting  coarse  In 
Idle  hours  at  home  without  interfering  with 
your  regular  work.  "Cash  In"  on  your 
natural  ability . 

High  School  Book  Free 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  letter  or 
post-card  and  get  our  new  24-page  Illus- 
trated Book.  No  obligation.  It  is  abso- 
lutely free .    Write  today. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 
Oept.  P-3401  Chicago.  Illinois 


Make  up 

for  Lost 

Time! 

Men  and  women  who 
were  denied  a  high- 
school  training  can 
"catch  up"  by  tak- 
ing this  simplified 
course  at  home. 
Hundreds  have  prof- 
ited by  this  remark- 
able opportunity. 


E  A  BANKER 


Prepare  by  mail  for  this  high  profession,  in  which 
there  are  great  opportunities.  Six  months'  term. 
Diploma  awarded.  Send  for  free  book.  "How  to 
Become  a  Banker."    EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pres. 

AMERICAN   SCHOOL   OF    BANKING 
455  East  State  Street.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


SEXOLOGY  , 

by  William  H.   Walling.  A.M.,  M.  D.  f 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  \ 

way,  in  one  volume :  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  i 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  E 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  1 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  \ 

|    AH  in  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  \ 

|        Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter.  \ 

$2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

=    Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents.  : 

1  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING.  PH1LA.,  PA.  1^ 
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-.a.N  i  i)ii ,ik  all  bounds  of  place  and  time 

Hut   incisure  mj    einol  ion  bj    1 1  i  -.  «ii  n  n- 

\iid  then,  If  you  are  Ru—iniT,  you  will 

That    I   am  tame  tO  iiiiIm  riln  J  . 

Lo,  jron  ambaaaador,  bia  Island  race 

Is  cold  and  Belf  posstwt,  yol  mark  his  fa 

M>   horror  is  reflected  m  his  look. 

Anil  tho  be  ilois  not   share  our  shaim      be  .shook 

Mail  I  may  !>••:   hut  yet  If  you  remain, 
Knowing  such  things  ae  I  bave  told  you,  aane, 

You  arc  the  traitors    you  whose  eyes  are  dry 

While  country,  boneety,  ami  honor  die. 

Nay,   I   withdraw;    mj    passion  went  too  tar. 
I  know   you  true  and  honest  as  you  are, 
(iood  honest    Russians,  true  as  Meel. 
Your  honesty's  the  ground  of  my  appeal. 
I  know   you  will  avenge  the  traitor's  blow; 
Vim  can  not   tolerate  what  now   you  know 
Open  your  ears,  the  ambient  air  is  shaking 
Willi  one  great  sob:   a  mother's  heart  is  breaking 
Tis  holy    Russia,  mother  of  us  all. 
Russia,  ureal   Russia,  do  \<>u  hear  her  call? 

0  good,  or  brave,  you  answer  with  a  cheer. 
.Now  1  succeed,  the  miracle  is  here: 

1  have  mil  conjured  up  the  dead  in  vain, 
Those  cheers  show  Honor  is  alive  again. 

Yea.  Honor  lives.     Lo,  where  she  takes  her  throne, 
And  o'er  this  great  assembly  reigns  alone! 
'.Neath  her  benignant  eyes  let  us  debate 
And  with  u  new-found  calm  deliberate. 

Let  me  now  show  the  ends  which  Stunner  sought, 
Since  YVillielm  does  not  pay  his  gold  for  naught 
The  aim  was  Revolution:    there  we  see 
The  meaning  of  each  dark  activity 
For  this  oppression  bore,  with  doubled  weight 
And  grit  clogged  every  wheel  and  cog  of  state: 
For  this  our  peasants  groaned;    our  armies  died. 
Their  weapons  blunted  and  their  wants  denied — 
That  in  our  Russia's  ruin  war  might  cease 
And  chaos  somehow  culminate,  in  peace. 

.Such  was  the  plot,  but  Russia  now  will  know. 
And  being  warned  anticipate  the  blow — 
Stunner  and  all  bis  German  gang  must  go! 

But  one  word  more:   If  Russia  would  arise 
She  must  be  faithful  to  her  great  allies, 
And  whatsoe'er  the  difficulties  be, 
Press  on  with  them  in  hope  to  Victory — 
This  is  thy  task,  O  Duma.     In  their  need 
The  dumb  and  suffering  people  wait  your  deed, 
To  this  must  every  thought  and  action  tend 
That  peace  be  crowned  with  victory  in  the  end. 


THANKS!    THANKS! 

AS  our  family  of  readers  may  perhaps 
be  interested  in  knowing  what  is 
being  said  about  their  magazine,  we  reprint 
below  two  editorials  dipt  from  our  ex- 
changes. The  first  is  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Brisbane's  Washington  Times,  and  the 
second  from  the  Helena  Independent: 

A    SUCCESS    THAT    IS    GOOD    FOR 
THE    COUNTRY 

Coxsider  This  Bill  of  Fare — in  "The 
Literary  Digest" 

You  pick  up  a  certain  publication  and 
your  mind  sees  what  the  world  has  been 
doing. 

Poems  from  the  prison  -  camp,  pictures 
of  the  Indian  widow  burning,  of  the  old 
Shah  dying,  of  his  son  gazing  on  the  face 
of  his  murdered  brother. 

Pictures  and  quotations  from  all  over 
the  country  concerning  Muck,  the  musi- 
cian, who  would  not,  and  then  would, 
play  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

Analysis  of  the  meaning  of  woman 
suffrage  and  the  best  comment  on-  the 
New  York  victory. 

The  biggest  locomotive  that  the  world 
has  yet  produced,  with  pictures  of  its  vast 


Just  the 

PHRASE 

to  express  your 
THOUGHT  in 
this  NEW  BOOK 

With  a   Big   New  Idea 

HERE  la  a  hook  that  combines  the  merits  of  a 
dictionary  and  a  grammar  and  surpa 
both  together,  for  in  addition  to  vocabu- 
lary and  construction  it  furnishes  ideal  and  that 
elusive  quality  known  as  style.  It  is  the  one 
only  superguide  to  correct  and  vigorous  English. 
Grenville  Kleiser,  the  great  authority  on  public 
speaking,  author  of  many  works  on  practical  talk- 
ing and  writing,  has  originated  and  compiled  this 
mw  departure  in  literary  helps.     He  calls  it 

Fifteen  Thousand   Useful  Phrases 

and  the  description  is  accurate.  They  uri.useful. 
indispensable  indeed  to  the  average  man  ot 
woman.  He  has  gathered  and  classified  an  aston- 
ishing variety  of  telling  and  forceful  sentt-n,  es 
from  three  to  ten  words  in  length  that  will  exactly 
express  that  thought  you  have  been  striving  to 
inter  and  failing  to  put  over  because  of  the  lack 
of  precisely  what  this  book  will  give  you. 

The  Right  Expression  for  Every  Occasion 

It  does  not  matter  who  or  what  you  are,  this  book 
will  solve  your  difficulties  in  writing  or  speaking. 
It  covers  all  possible  tields,  conversation,  letter- 
writing,  public  speaking,  the  preparation  of  arti- 
cles or  fiction,  business  correspondence,  commer- 
cial phrases,  social  intercourse  —  every  one  fully 
and  completely. 

The  Book  for  All  Who  Must  Use  Words 

To  the  public  speaker,  writer,  teacher,  preacher, 
lecturer. 'lawyer,  executive,  advertising  man — in  a 
word,  to  everyone  who  feels  the  need  of  expressing 
himself  with  care  and  sincerity,  this  book  will 
prove.an  invaluable  boon  and  a  constant  friend. 

Some  Typical  Phrases 

Here  are  a  few  examples  picked  at  random  that 
will  give  you  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  book: 
Subtle  and  elusive  —  Exact  antithesis  —  Fraught 
with  peril — We  venture  to  enclose — Air  like  wine 
—  Memory  was  busy  at  his  heart  —  Flame  into 
war  —  Homebred  virtues  —  Unapproachable  as  a 
star  —  Pursuant  to  your  letter. 

Sro,  Cloth,  453  pages,  $i.6o;  by  mail,  $1.72 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


YOU  CAN 
BE  A 


Good  Talker 


You  ran  train  yourself  to  be  a  winning  conversationalist,  a 
BUCcetsful  sales  talker,  a  good  story  teller,  a  pleasing  public 
speaker,  if  you  will  learn  the  cardinal  principles  of  speaking. 
They  are  presented  simply  and  clearly  in 

TALKS   ON    TALKING 

By  GrenTille  Kleiser.  19  chapters  explaining  every  angle  \<t  the 
art  of  talking,  with  the  help  of  which  you  can  develop  the 
ability  to  talk  to  win.  "Men  and  women  who  wish  to  be  en- 
1  pi  taining  and  effective  conversationalists  and  public  speakers 
will  find  helpful  instruction  in  'Talks  on  Talking,'  "  savs  the 
N.  Y.  Times. 

Cloth  bound;   75  cents  net;   by  mail,  83  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


Save — To  Help  Your 
Country  and  Yourself 

It  is  as  essential  right  now  for  the  people  "of  the  United 
States  to  build  up  capital  as  it  is  to  mobilize  our  military 
and  industrial  resources.  Government  loans  will  come  thick 
and  fast  and  the  American  public  should  be  prepared  to 
take  them  up  as  a  patriotic  service. 

While  performing  this  public  duty,  you  will  also  be  doing 
something  that  will  redound  greatly  to  your  own  benefit — 
thus  combining  patriotism  with  profit  in  a  very  legitimate 
way  by  accumulating  funds  which  you  can  lend  to  the 
Government  at  interest. 

But,  you  ask,  how  is  anyone  going  to  save  while  the  cost  of 
living  is  so  high  ?  It  can  be  done  because  it  is  being  done. 
If  you  would  learn  how  to  save  successfully  in  these  times 
secure  a  copy  of  # 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

By  T.  D.  MacGregor 

This  big  new  book  is  helping  thousands  to  find  themselves 
financially.  It  will  help  YOU.  It  does  not  contain  the 
ideas  of  one  man  alone,  but  is  a  composite  of  the  experi- 
ences of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  have  succeeded 
by  their  own  efforts.  It  is  at  once  an  inspiration,  and  a 
practical  help  to  every  saver  and  investor,  a  safe  and  sure 
guide  book  of  the  road  to  financial  independence.  It  teaches 
a  lesson  very  valuable  at  any  time,  but  indispensable  now 
as  we  face  a  future  of  unknown  possibilities.  Waste  is  un- 
pardonable to-day.  Read  "The  Book  of  Thrift"  and  learn 
how  to  avoid  it  and  save  as  a  patriotic  duty  and  a  personal 
privilege.  12mo.  cloth,  illustrated,  11.00  net;  by  mail  $1.12 
Funk  &  W«f  n.ll,  Company.  354-360  Fourth  Are.,  New  York 
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bulk,  its  tiny  smoke-stark,  its  twenty-four 
huge  wheels,  and  its  six  small  wheels — 
plus  discussion  of  the  locomotive's  defects 
and  waste  and  good  points. 

You  study  the  most  powerful,  interest- 
ing, enlightening  cartoons  that  newspapers 
of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States  havo 
produced  in  the  week  past. 

You  get  scientific  news,  made  simple 
without  inaccuracy,  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Analysis  of  political  events  that  have  :i 
real  meaning,  the  defeat  in  New  York  of 
reform  backed  with  a  million-dollar  fund, 
the  whirling  vibrations  of  Roosevelt — all 
the  news. 

The  war,  the  yellow  peril  thrown  over- 
board—  bul  not  drowned;  beautiful  woman, 
si  llish  man,  prohibition,  pro  and  con; 
books,  why  you  catch  cold,  how  the  ruined 
French  towns  are  rebuilt,  the  newest  kind 
of  seaplane,  man's  developing  life  in  the  air 
ocean  just  conquered. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  re- 
main in  the  mind  after  reading  one  copy 
of  The  Literary  Digest. 

And,  therefore,  we  say,  giving  merit  its 
due,  that  the  extraordinary  circulation 
and  financial  success  of  The  Literary 
Digest  are  excellent  for  the  country  and  a 
good  sign. 

Where  The  Literary  Digest  goes  it 
leaves  men  and  women  better  informed. 

It  saves  time  in  a  busy  world,  separates 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  simplifies 
knowledge  that  was  difficult  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  works  for  good. 

To  have  it  in  the  house,  to  encourage 
the  children  to  study  it  and  take  their 
part  from  it,  is  a  good  American  habit. 


FOLLOWING   THE   WAR 

Even  to  those  who  have  time  and  op- 
portunity to  read  every  day  the  news  of  the 
war  as  given  by  the  large  Eastern  news- 
papers with  their  extensive  cable  service 
and  staff  of  special  correspondents,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  readers  are  much 
better  informed  than  the  person  who  relies 
on  that  remarkable  source  of  systematically 
arranged  information — The  Literary 
Digest. 

This  may  seem  rather  a  strong  state- 
ment for  a  daily  newspaper  to  make,  but 
after  watching  carefully  for  three  years 
the  way  this  remarkable  publication  has 
handled  the  war-newrs,  The  Independent 
has  no  hesitancy  in  making  this  comment. 
The  war-maps  furnished  by  this  publi- 
cation are  the  best  to  be  obtained,  and  in 
the  offices  and  homes  of  those  who  follow 
the  war  closely  and  intelligently  the  most 
excellent  maps  of  The  Literary  Digest 
are  to  be  found.  The  magazine  combines 
not  only  the  news  publish ~d  in  this  country, 
but  that  of  the  foreign  press  and  the  com- 
ment both  at  home  and  abroad.  Foreign 
comment,  more  especially,  is  equally  as 
important  sometimes  as  the  news. 

As  the  war  comes  closer  to  the  homes  of 
every  American  now  and  during  the  coming 
year  Avhen  it  will  be  even  more  vital  to  the 
interests  of  every  home,  this  newspaper 
unhesitatingly  advises  every  family  which 
has  contributed  anything,  from  the  life  of  a 
son  to  the  price  of  a  thrift  stamp,  to  in- 
telligently and  carefully  follow  the  war 
day  by  day  in  one  of  the  daily  newspapers 
published  at  home  and  to  subscribe  for 
and  read  thoroughly  every  week  The 
Literary  Digest,  save  the  maps  and  study 
them — they  bring  the  battle-fields  right  to 
your  home  and  you  will  know  how  the 
moves  are  being  made  on  the  mighty 
checker-board  of  the  world. 


What  Did  You    Eat 
For  Lunch? 


Was  it  something  that  gave  you  energy,  a  clear  head,  power  to  work 
and  succeed?  Or  something  that  dulled  your  mind  and  may  cause 
you,  in  the  long  run,  to  fail  in  life?  It  may  seem  strange  to  tie 
such  serious  possibilities  to  what  you  ate  for  lunch.  But,  it  is 
largely  the  food  we  eat  that  makes  us  what  we  are. 

Food  is  fuel.  You  give  thought  enough  to  the  fuel  you  put  in  your  auto- 
mobile. You  know  that  the  only  way  to  get  good  service  from  a  horse  or 
cow  is  to  feed  the  animal  properly.  I)o  you  feed  yourself  properly?  Un- 
wise eating  is  causing  disaster  in  this  country  today  as  great  as  can  be 
caused  by  the  war.  Men  make  themselves  and  all  around  them  miserable, 
they  break  down,  they  die  before  their  time — they  fail  because  they  do  not 
eat  rightly. 

So  that  you  may  know  what  to  eat  for  better  living,  for  success,  for 
vitality,  for  happiness,  we  have  made  a  new  book — 

"WHAT   TO    EAT" 


Published  by  the  Review  of  Reviews 
Company  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Life  Extension  Institute  of  New 
York. 

Read  it  and  you  will  learn  how  to 
preserve  and  increase  your  energy; 
how  to  have  the  joy  of  living.  You 
will  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  clog  and 
poison  your  whole  body  by  eating 
wrongly. 

You  may  be  making  mistakes  in 
your  food  routine — trivial  enough  in 
your  own  eyes,  but  only  too  serious 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  really 
studied  the  human  body  and  know 
what  proper  stoking  means  to  it. 
Most  breakdowns  are  caused  through 
overeating — not  through  overwork. 
And  the  sooner  you  look  into  what 


you  eat  each  day.  the  better.  Re- 
member, overeating  is  as  bad  as 
undereating. 

There  are  so  many  fads  about  food 
— so  many  personal  differences  and 
old  superstitions  — ■  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween common-sense  and  quackery. 
So  read  and  find  out  for  yourself 
what  is  the  best  thing  for  you. 

It  would  cost  a  hundred  times  that 
to  get  together  even  a  few  standard 
scientific  books  on  foods.  So  we've 
compressed  into  25,000  words  the 
essence  of  what  you  need  to  know 
about  foods  and  eating — based 
on  established  rock-bottom 
facts,  checked  by  careful 
specialists. 


In  This  Volume 
You  Will  Learn 


I-    all.  ,  ted    by 


1 1 i  >\v    succes: 

food. 
How  to  choose  what   to  .  „t 

in  a  restaurant. 
Why  people  who  cat  a  km-, it 

deal    sometimes    eat     t">> 

little. 
How  people  who  seem  to  eat 

too    little    Bometima 

too  much. 
The    danger    of   givinu    the 

body  too  much  fuel. 
How  to  vary  diet. 
How  to  plan  meals  without 

meat. 
What  meat  to  eat. 
How  to  get  bulk  in  your  food 

and  why. 
The  danger  of  too  much  at  id, 

and  how  to  avoid  it. 
How  to  alter  your  diet  with- 
out too  sudden  a  change. 
What  to  eat  to  reduce. 
What  to  eat  to  gain  weight. 
Howto  use  yournatural  taste 

as  a  guide. 
Hew    much    food    to  cat  for 

your  height  and  weight. 
What  to  eat  in  cold    and    in 

hot  weather. 
What  diet   is  suited    to  your 

occupation. 
How  to  avoid  constipation. 

How  to  overcome 

constipation. 

H  o  w     to    get 

the  will    to 

be  well. 

How  to  get 

v         the    real 

\      ioy  of 

\        living. 


The  Life  Extension  Institute  is  not 
a  profit-making  ,oi\  commercial  in- 
stitute. 

Ex-President  Taft  Is  the  Chairman. 
Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  is 
the  Chairman  of  the  Hygiene  Board 
and  on  it  are  such  men  as  General 
Gorgas,  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  Dr. 
Harvey  Wiley,  the  famous  food  ex- 
pert, and  nearly  a  hundred  others  of 
national  reputation. 

These  men  organized  the  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute  because  they  rea- 
lized that  old  age  was  reaching  its 
hand  into  the  ranks  of  the  yowu?. 
that  men  were  dying  at  forty-five 
who  had  no  right  to  die;  that   the 

?e?pleof  this  country  were  missing  a 
ull,  complete,  joyous  life.  The  Life 
Extension  Institute  supervised  the 
writing  of  this  book,  and  certifies 
its  accuracy. 


Send 
25c- 

That's 


A  1  I    If  you  are 

»»**    making 
mistakes  in  diet  you 
are    taking    chances 
every  day  you  do  not 
study  the  facts.     More 
than  that,  you  are  losing 
the  position,  pleasure  and 
benefitand  powerthatcome 
from  adjusting  your  fuel  and 
energy  supply  to  your  needs. 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York 


Lit.  Dig. 
i-5-fo 

Review  of 
Reviews  Co. 
30  Irving  Place 
New  York 

Enclosed  find  25c. 
Please  send  me  at  once 
a   copv   of    your    book 
What  to  Eat." 


Name 


Address. 


EMERGENCY  NOTES 

P.y  Glentworth  R.  Butler,  A.M.,  M.D.    How  quick  wits 
and  deft  hands  may  give  aid  before  the  surgeon  or  physician 
arrives.    A  household  necessity.    12mo,  Cloth,  18  original 
illustrations;  over  100  pages.    50  cents  postpaid. 
FUNKS  WAGNALLS  COM  PANV,  Pubs.,  NKW  YORK 


25c  to  $3.00 


At  All  Dealers 


Cleans  as  it  polishes  and  really  poU 
ishes  as  it  cleans,  producing  a  hard, 
dry,  brilliant  LUSTRE  that  LASTS. 

Channel!  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago-Toronlo-London 


OUT    OF   WORK? 

Read ''How  to  Get  a  Position  and  Howto  Keep  It." 
By  Roland  Hall.     121110,  cloth,  56  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    NEW    YORK 


'■W.T^1^jjA.-fcPkc£ 


You  can  select  the  exact  word  to  make  your 
meaning  absolutely  clear — to  give  "punch" 
and  "power"  to  a  proposed  letter,  advertise- 
ment, speech,  sermon,  article,  report  or 
story.  Get  Dr.  Fernald's  standard  book, 
"Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions." 
Without  it  you  may  be  wasting  half  of  the 
power  of  your  thoughts  in  weak  expression. 
$1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62.  Big,  new  edition 
just  out. 
Funk  &  Wagoalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Aye.,  N.  Y. 
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STANDARDIZATION 

C/fip  Great  Wart  Greatest  Lesson 

The  entire  world  is  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  standardization.  In  America 
particularly,  this  cardinal  principle  of  indus- 
trial efficiency  has  fast  attained  recognition. 

Standardization  has,  from  the  very  beginning,  been 
the  guiding  policy  of  the  Continental  Motor.  Based 
upon  the  best  engineering  thought  of  both  Europe  and 
America,  it  embodies,  in  standardized  form,  the  motor 
knowledge  of  our  entire  generation. 

Upon  the  Continental  Motor  rest  the  success  of 
scores  of  manufacturers  of  motor  trucks  and  passenger 
cars,  the  prosperity  of  thousands  of  dealers,  the  satis- 
faction of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  owners.  All  of 
these,  through  Contine-.tal  power,  multiply  their  own 
power.  They  thus  bear  living  testimony  to  Continental 
efficiency  and  confirm  its  title  as  America's  Standard 
Motor. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

OFFICES:  FACTORIES: 

Detroit,  Michigan  Detroit — Muskegon  ! 

Largest  exclusive  motor  manufacturers  in  the  icorld 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


True    Colors    "  Made    in    Germany." — 

Billy  Sunday  says  that  hell  is  really  worse; 
than  it  has  been  painted.  Quite  likely. 
The  picture  was  painted  some  years  ago 
by  painters  who  had  no  opportunity  to 
study  the  stylo  and  methods  of  Hill 
Kaiser. — Columbia   (S.   C.)   Record. 


Hope  for  the  Zebra. — Next  to  snakes, 
the  zebra  is  the  most  perfect  case  of 
delirium  tremens  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

But  the  zebra's  case  isn't  utterly  hope- 
less. His  stripes  are  had,  but  he  might 
take  lessons  from  a  peroxide  blonde. — 
St.  Paul  News. 


Too  Much  Rivalry. — "  How  is  your  wife 
making  out  with  those  onions  she  is  raising 
in  a  flower-pot?  " 

"  They're  drooping.  Stirring  the  soil 
with  a  hairpin  was  all  very  well,  but  1 
don't  think  perfume  from  an  atomizer  is 
the  sort  of  irrigation  they  need." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


A  Nature  Study 

"  What  is  that  noise?  "  asked  little  James, 

Out  walking  in  the  park; 
"  That  noise  you  hear,"  his  father  said, 

"  Is  but  the  dogwood's  bark." 

"•  And  tell  me  why  the  dogwoods  bark," 
He  urged,  "  wath  such  to-do  !  " 

"  I  think,"  his  father  said,  "  they  hear 
The  pussy-willows  mew." 

—  Cleveland  Leader. 


Weeping  to  Order. — Danny  and  Bobbie 
had  been  left  in  the  care  of  their  big  sister 
while  their  mother  went  out.  At  bedtime 
they  wanted  to  "  stay  up  for  mother," 
but  their  sister  relentlessly  put  them  to 
bed.  Danny  maintained  a  stolid  indiffer- 
ence, but  Bobbie  cried  lustily.  Their  sister 
listened  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  hoping 
they  would  soon  be  quiet.  At  last  Bobbie 
stopt,  and  the  listener  heard  him  say: 

"  You  cry  a  bit,  Danny;  I'm  tired." — 
Tit-Bits. 


Classified  News. — The  politician  rushed 
past  the  official  Cerberus  into  the  editorial 
sanctum. 

'  What  do  you  mean?  "  he  roared. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  insulting  me  as 
you  did  in  last  night's  Clamor?  " 

"  Just  a  moment,"  replied  the  editor. 
"  Didn't  the  story  appear  as  you  gave  it 
to  us,  namely,  that  you  had  resigned  as 
City  Treasurer?  " 

"  It  did.  But  you  put  it  under  the  head 
"  Public  Improvements." — Sacramento  Bee 


Trombones  Out  of  Step. — Colonel  G 

is  a  fine  commander,  but  not  a  musician. 
He  sent  for  the  chief  musician  of  his  regi- 
mental band  one  day  and  delivered  this 
scathing  criticism: 

"  I  notice  a  lack  of  uniformity  about 
the  band  which  must  be  regulated.  Yester- 
day morning  they  were  out  on  parade, 
and  the  largest  man  in  the  band  was 
playing  a  little  bit  of  an  instrument — flute 
or  something  of  the  kind — and  you  had  the 
big  drum  played  by  a  small  man.  That 
sort  of  thing  doesn't  look  well,  and  must 
be  attended  to.  I  want  the  small  men  to 
play  small  instruments  and  the  big  men 
the  big  instruments.  And  another  thing — 
I  want  the  trombone  players  to  slide  their 
instruments  in  and  out  in  unison.  It 
annoys  me  to  see  them  all  out  of  step  with 
their  hands." — Pittsburg  Chronicle  Dispatch. 


Habit. — "That  new  recruit  must  have 
been  a  bookkeeper." 

"  Why  SO? 

"  1  just  noticed  him  trying  to  put 
his  bayonet  behind  his  ears."  —Boston 
Transcript. 


Ended    the    Good    Time. — "  A    general 

good  time  was  had  by  all  until  about 
eleven  o'clock  when  fruit  salad  and  cake 
were  served  by  the  B.  B.  B.  Club." — 
Pn si nit.  la.,  paper. 

When    will    they    teach    cooking    in    the 
public  schools? — *S7.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


One  Hundred  Per  Cent.  Gratification.— 

"  It    must  be  gratifying  to  see  your  jokes 
copied  everywhere." 

"  What  gratifies  me  most,"  said  the  pro- 
fessional humorist,  "  is  that  somebody  is 
willing  to  buy  'em  in  the  first  place." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


A  Golf  Handicap. — '"  1  wouldna  say 
MeTavish  canna  learn  the  game,"  remarked 
Sandy,  as  they  trudged  home  from  the 
links;    "  but  it  will  be  deefficull  lor  him." 

"  Aye,"  agreed  Donald.  "  At  times  he 
will  be  like  to  bust,  what  wi'  being  so 
relcegious  and  tongue-tied." — Everybody's 
Magazine. 


Grown     Up     to     Short     Dresses. — Hub 

(meeting  wife  dowrn-town) — "  What  makes 
you  so  late?  " 

Wife — "  I  stopt  to  shorten  one  of 
daughter's  dresses  for  the  party  she's 
going  to  to-night.  I  can  hardly  realize 
that  she's  quite  grown  up  now." — N»cw 
York  American. 


Satisfactorily  Explained.- — Mrs.  Young- 
bride — "  Our  cook  says  those  eggs  you 
sent  yesterday  were  quite  old." 

Grocer — "  Very  sorry,  ma'am.  They 
were  the  best  we  could  get.  You  see,  all 
the  young  chickens  were  killed  off  for  the 
holiday  trade  so  the  old  hens  are  the  only 
ones  left  to  do  the  layin'." 

Mrs.  Youngbride — "  Oh,  to  be  sure  ! 
I  hadn't  thought  of  that." — Omaha  News. 


Royal  Nickname. — "  Edgar?  " 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"  What  are  you  children  doing?  " 

"  Playing  royalty.  I  am  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  and  Edwin  is  Saturday." 

"  That  is  an  odd  name  for  royalty." 

"  Oh,  it  is  just  a  nickname  on  account  of 
his  title." 

"  What  is  his  title?  " 

"Night  of  the  Bath !  "—Youngstown 
Telegra  tn . 


Gas-Masks  Not  Permitted. — There  can 
be  no  longer  a  doubt  that  Germany  ar- 
dently desires  peace — at  least  with  Russia. 
The  "  Fatherland  "  is  willing  to  go  to 
extreme  lengths  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  Stockholm.  The  German  General 
Staff  has  issued  instructions  to  German 
representatives  at  the  parley,  and  in- 
cluded in  such  instructions  is  the  following 
paragraph : 

"  It  may  happen  that  at  the  first  meet- 
ing the  Russian  delegates  will  attempt  to 
kiss  the  negotiators.  They  must  be  pre- 
pared for  that,  and  if  the  commander-in- 
chief,  Ensign  Krylenko,  rushes  toward 
them  wdth  open  arms,  they  must,  in  turn, 
press  him  to  their  hearts.  The  Fatherland 
demands  this  sacrifice  of  the  negotiators." 

We  presume,  that  it  would  be  considered 
a  diplomatic  blunder  to  wear  gas-masks 
while  going  through  the  oseulatory  cere- 
mony.— New  York  Telegraph. 


THE  WAR 

OPERATIONS    IN     \M1.KK    \ 

December  ]!l.  Tin  Senate  Comin.ttee 
on  Military  AITairs  is  discussing  the 
advisability  of  creating  a  portfolio  of 
munitions  to  deal  with  the  manu- 
facture   and     movement    of    military 

arms  and  supplies. 

Louis  E.  Stoddard,  vice-president  of  the 
Marlin  Rockwell  Rifle  Corporation, 
testities    before    the    Senate    Committee 

on  Military  Affairs  to  the  failure  of 
his  company  to  interest  the  Ordnance 
Department  in  the  necessity  for  the 
manufacture  of  machine  guns  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  in  testify- 
ing before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Naval  AITairs  Committee,  declares  that 
the  Navy  now  has  more  than  I. (MM) 
ships  in  commission  as  against  300 
two  years  ago,  and  an  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  280,000  officers  and  men 
compared  with  64,680  men  and  4,376 
officers  when   America   declared   war. 

A  British  transport  arrives  safely  at  an 
American  port  bringing  1,203  invalided 
Canadian  troops  and  American  sol- 
diers who  went  into  battle  in  France 
with  the  First  Canadian  Division,  as 
well  as  806  women  and  children  who 
journeyed  to  England  before  the  mili- 
tary law  debarred  the  wives,  mothers, 
and  sweethearts  of  the  soldiers  from 
crossing  the  sea. 

December  20. — Secretary  Lansing  makes 
public  the  series  of  secret  German 
messages  exchanged  between  the  Ger- 
man legation  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  charge 
of  Count  von  Luxburg,  and  the  German 
Foreign  Office  via  the  Swedish  legation. 
A  scheme  to  league  South-American 
countries  against  the  United  Sfates 
while  Argentina  remained  neutral  is 
revealed.  The  exposure  is  expected  to 
force  President  Irigoyen  to  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  people  and  allow  Argentina 
to  enter  the  war  against  Germany. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  hears  witnesses  explain  how  the 
production  of  arms  for  the  American 
Army  was  delayed  while  the  Ordnance 
Department  discust  the  difference  of 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  a  bayonet- 
blade,  and  the  men  in  the  Winchester 
Arms  Company  slept  or  played  checkers 
while  awaiting  the  decision. 

December  21. — It  is  disclosed  before  the 
Senate  investigating  committee  that 
red-tape  methods  have  caused  delay 
and  confusion  in  the  matter  of  Army 
supplies  and  that  15  per  cent,  of  the 
men  drawn  in  the  first  increment  of 
687,000  had  not  yet  been  equipped. 
At  the  investigation  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  by  the  Senate  sub- 
committee it  develops  that  only  one 
vessel  has  been  finished  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's merchant  fleet  since  the 
formation  of  the  Emergent-  y  Fleet 
Corporation. 

December  22.  —  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment announces  that  scores  of  letters 
written  in  invisible  ink  or  code  on  the 
clothing  of  ships'  crews  bound  to  and 
from  Scandinavian  ports  have  been 
discovered,  indicating  a  system  of 
communication  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  Several  persons 
are  under  surveillance. 
Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Alilitary 
Affairs,  Col.  Isaac  Xewton  Lewis,  the 
inventor  of  the  Lewis  machine  gun, 
declares  the  Ordnance  Bureau  to  be 
obsolete  and  incompetent.  A.  E.  Borie, 
president  of  the  Savage  Arms  Company, 
urges  a  ministry  of  munitions  with  a 
"he  man"  at  the  head. 

December  24. — In  his  weekly  review  Secre- 
tary Baker  says    that  "we  should  not 
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The  Ears  of  the  DEAF 
i  Must  Be  Stirred  To  Activity 


knows  tl  ■'<-•••  i* 

,  ,  he  i-ara  are 

kctivity  they  trrow  8l 
,  the  Aimus- 

.  m  t.«  hear  perfectly 
ami  hai  permanently  improved  llit.-ir 

The  Acousticon  will  surely  make 
you  I  it  has  iucceeded 

00  delighted  patrons 
of  ours  who  were  so  troubled. 

Vuu  ilo  not  know  this,  however,  and 
I         econAdentenonghtDwanti 

know  before  lie  spends  ■  rent. 

Therefore  we  ask  that  you  write  us. 
sayinjj:  "I  am  hard  of  hearing  and 
\\  ill  try  the  Acousticon"  — That's  all. 
We  will  send  you,  delivery  charges 
paid,  the  inconspicuous  and  greatly 
improved 

1918  Acousticon 

For  Ten  Day.'  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit  —  No  Expense 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  it  a  fair 
trial  in  your  own  home  and  amid  fa- 
miliar surroundings.  Then  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  whether  it  improves 
your  hearing. 

If  it  does  not  do  so,  we  want  it  back 
without  a  cent  of  expense  to  you  for 
the  trial,  because  we  know  it  is  good 
business  policy  to  have  none  but  sat- 
isfied and  enthusiastic  customers— 
That's  the  only  kind  we  now  have. 
Write  for  your  FREE  TRIAL  today. 

General  Acoustic  Co.,  1302  Candler  Bldo.  NY. 
Canadian  Add..  1321  N«w  Birka  Bids..  Montrea 
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Delicious  Apple 


True  Delicious,  trees  15c  each.  ■• 
1   year    from    graft    or    bud. 
Large    fruit,    beautiful    dark 
red.  quality  onaurpaiiued.      Sweet, 
Blightly  touched  with  acid.    Comes  ' 
oat  of  storage  io  April  in  perfect  \ 
condition. 

Campbell's  Early  Grape  — new 

variety,   vigorous,   very   hardy, 

very  early  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Concord  Grape.  2  yr.  old.  No.  1.  $5.60  per 

100.  1  yr.  No.  1.  S4  per  100.  Garden  seeds.  Catalog  free. 

S0N0EREGGER    NURSERIES   AM   SEED    HOUSE 

67   Court    Street.  BEATRICE,   NEB.  (S) 


Trees  and  Seeds  that  Grow 
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INGEEDOSFS 

•  Sturdy  as  Oaks  HA/  'sJJLrVJ 

Pot-grownroscbushes.onown  roots,  for  every- 
one anywhere.  Plant  any  time.    Old  favorites 
and  new  and  rare  sorts,  the  cream  of  the 
world's  productions.     "Dingee 
Roses"  known  as  the  best  for  67 
f[s^>  years.   Safe  delivery  puaranteed 
/y      anywhere  in.  U.  S.     Write  for  a 
'T^       copy  of 

j  Our  "New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture" 
/  for  1918.    It's  FREE. 

^^"#  Illustrates  wonderful  "Dingee  Roses" 
^^  in  natural  colors.  It's  more  than  a  catalog 
—it's  the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 
Leading'* 'Ituse  Growers  in  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose 
and  flower  culture  for  the  amateur.  Describes  over  1000  varie- 
ties of  roses  aud  other  flowers  and  tells  how  to  grow  them. 
E'iition  limited.  Established  1350.  '10  Greenhouses, 
THE  DINGEE  &  C0NARD  CO.,  Box  149  ,  West  Grove,  Pa>. 


Pmiltrv   Rnnlr   Latost  and    bost  y«*  :  144 
I  iiuilij    DUUlv  pages,2is  beautiful  pictures, 

hatching,    rearing,  feeding  and   disease   information. 

Describes  busy  Poultry   Farm  handling  53  pure -hied 

varieties.  Tells  how  to  choose  fowls,  eggs,  incubators, 

sprouters.  This  book  worth  dollars  mailed  for  10  cents. 

Berry's    Poultry    Farm,    Box    55,    Clarinda,    Iowa 

POULTRY      AND      PIGEONS      FOR      PROFIT 

Foy's  big  book  tells  all  about  it.  Contains 
I  many  colored  plates — an  encyclopedia  of  poul- 
try information,  poultry  houses,  feeding  for 
eggs,  etc.  Written  by  a  man  who  knows. 
Sent  for  $  cents.  Low  prices,  fowls  and  eggs. 
FRANK    FOY,    Box    3,   CLINTON,    IOWA 

BARGAINS  IN  SEEDS 
Hundreds  of  special  offers  in  surplus  stock  of 
seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.    Don't  buy 
until  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog, 
mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  44,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


VI  CKS 


anS  FLORAL    CjT_TI-D_E 


FOR_- 


ITS  FREE   ^Several  New  Features^""  WRITE  TODAY 
"-T^?r  Based  on  our  experience  as  the  "^p*- 
-   oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and  largest 
growers  of  Asters  and  other  seeds  in  America.    . 
500  acres  and  12  greenhouses  In  best  seed  grow- 
ing section.    Our  Guide  is  lull  of  helpful  intorma- 
tion  about  planting,  etc.  — an  invaluable  aid  to  a 
successful  garden.     Illustrates  and  describes  leading 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruits. 
With  our  Guide,  thebest  we  have  issued,  we  will  gladly 
include  interesting  booklet,    "A  Liberty  Garden. 
Both  are  absolutely  free. 
Send  for  your  copies  today,  before  you  forget. 
•JAMES  VICK'S   SONS 
12  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  7. 
The  Flower  City 
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l«c   induced    to  Blacken    our    pre] 

lions  for  war  l>y  <  icrmaiiy  '■  latest   | 

propaganda. 

President  Wilson  approves  the  report  of 
the  Seleotion  Board  which  recommends 
the   promotion   of    186  officers  of   the 

Navy     t<>     the     next     highest    grade. 

Twelve  oaptains  become  rear-admirals; 
51    commanders   become    captains,  and 

123    lieutenant  -  commanders    become 

commanders. 

WlKltlCA    AT    TIIK     FKONT 

I).  o<  tuber  25. — A  dispatch  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
Prance  officially  reports  (ierman  atroc- 
ities against  American  soldiers.  An 
American  sentry  has  been  found  with 
his  throat  cut,  and  the  official  an- 
nouncement states  that  "he  must  have 
been  so  killed  after  capture." 

A  dispatch  from  American  headquarter- 
in  France  states  that  several  privates 
have  been  recommended  for  promotion. 
Among  them  are  two  who  distinguished 
themselves  while  under  fire  at  Cambrai. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

December  19. — Paris  reports  state  that  the 
Italians  on  the  northern  mountain 
front  are  being  hard  prest  by  Austro- 
German  forces.  Berlin  reports  taking 
2,000  prisoners.  At  most  points  the 
foe's  advances  have  been  checked,  but 
at  serious  losses  to  the  Italians.  The 
fighting  on  both  sides  is  reported  to 
have  been  desperate.  A  delayed  dis- 
patch from  the  headquarters  of  the 
French  Army  in  Italy  states  that  snow 
is  falling  again  and  all  efforts  of  the 
Austrians  to  advance  beyond  Beretta 
have  been  frustrated. 

December  20. — Paris  reports  that  the  great 
struggle  on  the  northern  Italian  front, 
now  in  its  tenth  day,  shows  no  sign  of 
exhaustion  on  either  side.  The  Austro- 
German  armies  are  said  to  be  forging 
slowly  south  with  the  chance  that  when 
the  heavy  snows  come  the  invaders 
will  still  be  in  the  mountains.  The 
losses  are  said  to  have  been  tremendous. 
The  official  Italian  report  states  that 
new  Austro-German  attempts  to  cross 
the  Piave  are  repulsed.  Berlin  reports 
that  8,390  prisoners  have  been  taken 
since  December  11. 

December  21. — In  desperate  attacks  the 
Italians  win  back  much  of  the  ground 
lost  on  Tuesday  in  the  region  of  Monte 
Asolone,  Paris  reports.  The  Germans 
are  reported  to  be  concentrating  a 
tremendous  force  on  the  Italian  front  in 
an  effort  to  batter  through  the  French 
lines  into  the  northern  Italian  plains. 
Their  forces  are  said  to  have  been 
tripled  since  the  middle  of  November. 

December  22. — Paris  reports  that  the 
Italians  are  still  driving  ahead  in  their 
counter-offensive  in  the  Monte  Asolone 
district. 

December  23. — A  delayed  dispatch  from 
Italian  headquarters  in  northern  Italy 
states  that  in  a  succession  of  brilliant 
attacks  the  Italians  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  a  great  part  of  Monte  Asolone, 
driving  him  back  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  on  a  three-mile  front. 

December  24. — A  Paris  dispatch  announces 
that  the  Austro-German  offensiv3  in 
Italy  has  been  resumed  upon  a  vigorous 
scale.  Rome  admits  that  the  enemy  had 
broken  through  Italian  positions  in  the 
Asiago  sector,  but  was  stopt  by  counter- 
attacks near  Buso  Monte  Salbella. 
German  forces  which  crossed  the  Piave 
are  driven  back  with  severe  losses. 

December  25. — Paris  reports  that  in  a 
battle  that  lasted  until  nightfall  the 
Italians  won  back  most  of  the  ground 
lost  on  the  Asiago  plateau,  some  of 
their  abandoned  guns  having  been 
recovered.  Berlin  reports  the  capture 
of  Col  del  Rosso  and  9,000  prisoners. 


i  in     (i  \  m  w.   i-ow  in 

Deoembex  18.     A  slight  decrease  is  shown 

in  the  [/-boat  toll  for  the  past  week. 
Tin-  British  Admiralty  reports  14 
British  merchant  men  of  more  than 
1,600  tons,  '.i  of  less  tonnage,  and  1 
fishing -Vessel  sunk  by  mine  or  sub- 
marine. 

Ten  persons  are  killed  and  seventy  in- 
jured in  an  air-raid  on  London.  Six- 
teen to  twenty  planes  are  reported  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  raid.  One  was 
shot  down  on  the  Kentish  coast.  The 
British  Admiralty  reports  that  British 
aircraft  successfully  bombed  the  Kngel 
airdrome  behind  the  German  lines 
in  Flanders. 

December  20 — Paris  Journal  des  Debats 
and  the  Temps  report  the  people 
of  Saxony  and  Austria  as  suffering 
great  privations  and  desiring  peace. 
Crops  have  fallen  far  below  the  es- 
timates and  typhoid  and  dysentery  are 
said  to  be  claiming  thousands.  There 
is  a  great  lack  of  clothing,  and  cold 
weather  is  intensifying  the  suffering. 

What  purports  to  be  an  outline  of  the 
Kaiser's  latest  peace  offer  reaches 
Washington,  where  its  sincerity  is 
questioned  as  being  intended  for  home 
consumption  to  show  that  the  Allies 
are  responsible  for  a  continuance  of  the 
war.  A  dispatch  from  Vienna  by 
way  of  Amsterdam  states  that  the 
Unterhaus  of  Austria  has  passed  a 
resolution  by  a  small  majority  in 
favor  of  a  general  peace  on  the  basis 
of  no  annexations  and  no  indemnities. 
A  Petrograd  dispatch  states  that 
Russia  has  been  informed  by  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  that  they  intend  to  make 
peace  proposals  to  the  Allies.  In  con- 
nection with  these  rumors  of  peace 
offers  Lloyd  George,  in  discussing 
Great  Britain's  war-aims  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  declares  that  "complete 
restoration  of  territory  seized  by 
Germany  and  compensation  for  havoc 
caused  would  be  the  price  of  peace." 

December  22. — A  dispatch  received  in 
London  from  Maestricht,  Holland,  states 
that  the  Krupp  munition-works  at 
Essen  have  been  ablaze  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

London  announces  that  the  British  armed 
steamship  Stephen  Furness  has  been 
torpedoed  and  sunk  by  a  German  sub- 
marine in  the  Irish  Channel.  Six 
officers  and  ninety-five  men  are  lost. 

Washington  states  that  figures  based  on 
the  latest  available  data  from  Paris 
and  London  show  that  German  sub- 
marines are  being  sunk  almost  twice  as 
fast  as  new  ones  are  being  built. 

December  24. — In  a  Christmas  message  to 
the  troops  the  Kaiser  declares  that  the 
battles  of  1917  prove  that  "the  Lord  is 
the  avowed  ally  of  the  German  people, " 
and  that  for  those  who  do  not  want 
peace  it  must  be  compelled  with  the 
"iron  fist."  The  British  interpreta- 
tion of  the  speech  is  that  the  Kaiser, 
with  the  backing  of  von  Hindenburg, 
is  assuming  a  bold  face  to  gloss  over 
the  condition  of  the  German  people  and 
their  increasing  demand  for  peace. 

THE    RUSSIAN    SITUATION 

December  19. — The  Executive  Council  of 
the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies 
proclaims  a  state  of  siege  in  Petrograd 
to  repress  disorders  growing  out  of  the 
looting  of  wine-cellars  and  shops. 

December  20. — London  dispatches  state 
that  the  counter-revolution  in  South 
Russia  is  spreading  northward  and  the 
struggle  increasing  in  intensity.  The 
Ukraine  Rada,  which  opposes  Lenine 
and  his  followers,  has  declared  Ukraine 
a  democratic  republic  and  rejects  the 
ultimatum  from  the  Bolshevik  Gov- 
ernment at  Petrograd. 

December  21. — London  dispatches  state 
that  the  Ukraine  has  joined  with  the 
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Avoid   the   Blue   Days 

Heavy  food  and  little  exercise — winter  diet 
and  winter  habits — pave  the  way  to  dull  days, 
dull  headaches,  dizziness  and  discomfort 
which  may  develop  serious  diseases  —  all 
caused  by  constipation. 

Nujol  will  give  you  healthy,  adequate  bowel 
functioning  at  regular  intervals  —  the  healthiest 
habit  in  the  world.  You  can  avoid  the  blue 
days  if  you  guard  your  health  with  Nujol. 


Nujol  is  never  sold  in  bulk.    Send  75c.  and 
we  will  ship  to  soldiers  or  sailors  anywhere. 

At  all  drug  stores.     Or  new  9  oz.  size 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 

Bayonne  New  Jersey 


Regular  as  ^ga*>3  r   _ ;  i  t^      Wmi 

Clockwork     W)'  I  J   ^g 
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America  Must  Be  United 

I\  (Ins  time  of  unprecedented  national  peril  and  world  peril,  America  must  be  strong  with  the  strength 
of  unit}  one  nation.  America  must  be  hound  together,  as  it  is  to-day,  not  so  much  by  the  machinery 
of  Government,  as  by  Ideas,  held  in  common  by  all  and  fully  exchanged,  so  that  all  the  people  throughout 
tin-  country  may  unaerstand  and  sympathize  with  one  another.  This  is  what  has  brought  this  great  nation 
together  and  holds  it  together. 

Ihis  result  has  been  accomplished  primarily  by  the  Press  — particularly  the  weekly  and  monthly  peri- 
odicals and  business  papers.  1  hese  periodicals  have  not  local  or  sectional  bias;  they  go  to  all  parts  of 
Aim  rir. i,  and  serve  all  parts  alike;  their  great  service  is  in  helping  to  bring  all  sections  close  together  into 
one  greal  nation,  through  a  common  understanding. 


America  Must  Not  be  Split  into  a  Half -Dozen  Sections 

Weak  with  the  ILLS  and  EVILS  of  Sectionalism 

But  such  a  disastrous  result  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  unless  the  present  law  pertaining  to 
second-class  postage  is  repealed  before  it  goes  into  effect.  Postal  legislation  was  enacted  in  the  present 
Revenue  Bill,  which  divides  the  country  up  into  "zones"  and  increases  the  average  carrying  charge  upon 
magazines  and  periodicals  from  50  to  900  per  cent. 

These  nation-binding  periodicals  are  confronted  with  certain  injury  and  destruction  —  which  means 
loss  to  you  personally,  and  loss  to  your  country.  It  will  destroy  a  latge  part  of  the  periodicals.  You  will 
be  deprived  of  the  magazines  that  have  kept  you  informed  on  your  country's  problems,  that  have  helped 
you  in  your  work.  Your  children  will  lose  the  clean  publications  that  have  entertained  and  helped  educate 
them.     And  eventually,  such  magazines  as  do  survive,  will  cost  you  much  more. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  never  been  considered  a  money-making  institution.  It  was  established, 
as  was  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.    There  is  no  deficit  to  make  up,  therefore 

No  increase  is  necessary.     Last  year  the  Post  Office  Department 

earned  a  surplus  of  nearly  $10,000,000 

The  Post  Office  was  never  intended  as  a  tax-gathering  institution.  It  was  basically  designed  to  give 
service  to  the  people — to  all  the  people  at  the  same  rate.  The  Publishers  are  not  trying  to  evade  taxation. 
They  will  gladly  accept  any  rate  of  tax  upon  their  profits  that  may  be  levied.  Most  of  them  have  gone  on 
record  as  being  willing  to  turn  over  to  the  Government  their  entire  net  profits  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

This  is  the  time  of  all  times  when  Ametica  must  be  a  united  America — one  nation  strong  with  the 
strength  of  unity.     Let  your  influence  be  used  to  that  end. 

The  Authors'  League  of  America,  Inc. 

REX  BEACH,  President 

Executive  Committee:  Gertrude  Atherton,  Gelett  Burgess,  Channing  Pollock,  Alice  Duer  Miller, 
George  Barr  McCutcheon,    Harvey  O'Higgins,  Leroy  Scott,  Jesse  Lynch  Williams, 

Louis  Joseph  Vance,  Helen  S.  Woodruff. 
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Cossaeks  and  that  the  Bolshevik  Gov- 
ernment has  riven  the  Rada  fort >-<'i^li t 

hours  in  which  to  reconsider  its  ulti- 
matum. Odessa  is  reported  to  ha\i' 
definitely  gone  over  to  Ukraine.  Mobs 
in  Petrograd  are  said  to  he  Backing  tin- 
homes  of  the  rich.  The  palace  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie  l'avlovna,  widow 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  has  been 
looted  in  a  search  for  liquor.  Reports 
from  Petrograd  received  in  London 
state  that  the  Kaiser  has  rejected  the 
peace  terms  proposed  by  the  Bolshevik 
delegates.  Germany, if  is  declared,  has 
demanded  the  release  of  the  former 
( tear. 

December  22. — Reports  reaching  London 
by  way  of  Sweden  state  that  violent 
civil  war  has  started  over  most  of 
Russia  and  that  severe  fighting  is  in, 
progress  in  Petrograd.  Copenhagen 
hears  that  Lenine  is  resorting  to  whole- 
sale arrests  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
retain  his  position.  Anger  at  the 
Kaiser's  peace  terms,  it  is  said,  may 
result  in  sending  the  Russian  Army 
to  the  front  again. 

December  23. — A  dispatch  from  Brest- 
Litovsk,  Russia,  to  Amsterdam  states 
that  the  peace  delegates  begin  their 
session.  The  Bolshevik  program  is 
outlined  and  the  German  Foreign 
Myiister  makes  a  conciliatory  speech. 
A  dispatch*  from  Copenhagen  says  that 
Emperor  William  has  informed  his 
Government  that  he  contemplates  go- 
ing to  Brest-Litovsk  if  an  agreement 
is  reached,  in  which  case  he  will  en- 
deavor to  assemble  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  in  a"  peace  conference  similar 
to  that  which  followed  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  The  Emperor  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  everybody  wished  peace 
and  that  all  the  states  must  cooperate. 

December  24. — Countess  Panin,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Kerensky 
cabinet,  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
until  she  returns  the  public  funds  which 
she  transferred  to  the  State  Bank  when 
the  Bolsheviki  took  control  of  the 
(iovernment.  She  denied  the  right  of 
the  Bolsheviki  to  the  money  for  which 
she  says  she  will  account  only  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly. 

December  25. — Ensign  Krylenko,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Russian  Army, 
reports  to  Bolshevik  headquarters  that 
the  Germans  are  transferring  large 
numbers  of  troops  to  the  Western  front 
against  the  Allies.  Leon  Trotzky  calls 
the  attention  of  the  peace  delegation  to 
this  fact.  A  dispatch  from  Brest- 
Litovsk  states  that  the  four  Central 
Powers  have  agreed  to  reply  jointly 
to  the  Russian  peace  proposals.  Heavy 
fighting  between  the  Bolshevik  forces 
and  the  supporters  of  the  original 
revolutionary  party  is  reported  in 
Siberia. 

WAR    IN    THE    EAST 

December  19. — An  official  report  received 
in  Washington  from  France  states  that 
the  Turks,  before  surrendering  Jerusa- 
lem, carried  off  the  famous  treasure  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  and 
sent  to  Berlin  the  celebrated  mon- 
strance of  brilliants. 

DOMESTIC 

December  19. — Mayor  Smith  of  Phila- 
delphia is  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 
for  contempt  of  court  and  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  election  laws  in  con- 
nection with  the  acts  of  outlawry  at  the 
last  primary  elections  when  Policeman 
Eppley  was  killed. 

Washington  dispatches  announce  that 
Government  investigations  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  will  be  extended 
to  the  packing  industry  in  an  effort  to 
probe  an  alleged  plot  to  control  the 
price  and  production  of  meats,  feeds, 
fish,  vegetables,  dairy  products,  and 
leather  goods.    Health  conditions  of  the 


Amry  cantonments  a-  indicated  in  the 
report  of  Surgeon  -  General  Gorgas, 
and  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  the 
ship-l)iiilding  program,  will  also  be 
investigated. 

December  20. — At  the  first  day's  hearing  of 
the  meat-packers'  investigation  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Francis 
J.  Heney,  of  California,  states  that  he 
will  prove  that   the  packers  control  the 

Chicago  stock-yards,  dictate  the  prices 

of  meats  in  American  markets,  and  are 
endeavoring  to  extend  their  monopoly 
to  other  food-products. 

December  21. — A.  W.  Croll,  treasurer  of 
Armour  &  Co.  and  financial  adviser  of 
J.  Ogden  Armour,  admits  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that  Armour 
(V  Co.  own  15,520  shares  of  stock  of  the 
Chicago  Stock-yards  Company.  After 
gaining  control,  it  was  shown  that  a 
dividend  of  150  percent,  was  declared, 
of  which  the  original  investors  in  the 
system  received  only  9  per  cent. 

December  22. — J.  Ogden  Armour  issues  a 
statement   in   connection   with   the   in- 
vestigation  before    the    Federal   Trade 
Commission  in  which  he  asserts  that  no 
effort  has  ever  been  made  to  cover  up 
the    information    sought    by    the    in- 
vestigators,  and  declares   that  no  law 
has    been    violated    by    the    packing 
concern. 
The  Senate  Investigating  Committee  re-  I 
fuses  to  admit  a  statement  by  Food-   j 
Administrator    Hoover    on    the    sugar   | 
situation.     The  committee  states  that 
he  will  be  asked  to  testify  Friday,  when 
he  can  make  any  statement  he  wishes. 

December  24. — A  dispatch  from  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  states  that  two  un- 
identified aviators  were  burned  to 
death  5,000  feet  in  the  air  at  Hicks 
field.  The  bodies  were  burned  beyond 
recognition. 

December  25. — A  dispatch  from  Valentine, 
Texas,  states  that  United  States  troops 
and  the  rear-guard  of  the  Mexican 
bandits  who  hanged  a  United  States 
mail-carrier  are  fighting  in  the  vicinity 
of  Candelaria. 
Publication  of  Food  -  Administrator 
Hoover's  report  on  the  sugar  situation, 
which  the  Senate  investigating  com- 
mittee refused  to  accept,  is  authorized 
by  President  Wilson. 

FOREIGN 

December  20.  —  Minister  of  Provisions 
Boret  in  a  statement  before  the  French 
Senate  announces  a  deficit  of  36,000,- 
000  hundredweight  in  wheat.  The 
situation  in  oats  he  declares  to  be  no 
better  and  the  rations  of  animals  will 
be  reduced,  There  will  be  no  more 
sugar  for  candy  or  cake-makers. 

December  22. — An  Ottawa  dispatch  states 
that  the  importation  of  intoxicating 
liquors  into  Canada  after  Monday 
next  is  prohibited  and  the  manufacture 
will  be  forbidden  after  a  date  to  be 
determined  later. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts 
a  resolution  depriving  former  Premier 
Caillaux  of  parliamentary  immunity 
in  the  accusations  against  him  for  al- 
leged treasonable  dealings  with  the 
enemy.  He  denies  the  charges  and 
demands  a  trial. 

December  23. — Fifteen  hundred  killed, 
4,000  seriouslv  injured,  20,000  home- 
less, total  property  loss,  §50,000,000 
is  the  latest  estimate  of  the  destruction 
in  the  Halifax  disaster  on  December  6. 

December  24. — A  Peking  dispatch  states 
that  the  Reverend  Gilbert  Reid,  of 
Laurel,  L.  I.,  has  been  deported  to 
Manila  at  the  request  of  the  Chinese 
authorities  because  of  his  activities 
as  a  German  sympathizer.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Peking  Post  and  founder 
of  the  International  Institute  of  China. 
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SEND  S  BUNGALOW  BOOKS 

With   Economy  Plans 

of  California  Homes 

— noted  for  romfiTt,  beauty  and 
adaptability  t*>  any  elimatr. 

"RepresentativeCal.  Hornet " 
53  Plans.  $2500  to  $7000—  fiOc 

"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

72  Plans.  11900  t.   S25O0 — 60c 

"Little  Bungalows" 

SPECIAL  $1.50  OFFER  40  Plans'  *"M'  »»  •«»-«« 
Send  $1.50  for  all  3  books  and  get  book  of  pDpp 
75  special  plans,  also  Garage  plans *  r\I_i-> 

Moncv  back  if  not  satisfied 
E.  W.  StiUwell*  Co.,  Architects.  617  HenneBldg.,  Los  Angeles 

Delicious  Foods  That  Help 
You  Save  and  Serve 

$1.50  brings  you  our  delicious,  appetizing,  eco- 
nomical, Combination  Trial  Order  of 
2  lbs.  Graham  Flour,  old-fashioned  kind. 

2  lbs.  Best  Water-Ground  Corn  Meal. 

3  lbs.  Scrapple,  made  with  old-time  skill. 
1  lb.  Sausage,  choicest   pork  and  spices. 

Cut  cost  of  living,  help  conserve  wheat  and  beef.  Eat 
these  pure,  wholesome  products.  Many  tempting  treats 
may  be  made  from  them.  Endorsed  by  Dr.  Wiley's  Bureau. 
Send  for  booklet  and  price  list.    Address 

Forest  Home  Farm 

Box  11  Purcellville,  Va. 
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An  Especially  Good 
Buy  Just  Now 

1  icej  Profit  Sharing  Bonds  based 
on  I  use  Mortgages  upon  tun 
standing  rnnlx  r,  one  oi  tin-  basic 
resources  of  the  country,  offer 
mplete  safer.)  i  n  6(  ,  Cumula- 
te V    lllti  list. 

additional  strong  feature  of  great 
importance  is  the  bond  holder's  right 
to  share  in  profits  which  accrue  on  Bale 
oi  the  timber  profits  which  have  con- 
sistently run  from  7  j  and  m 

These  Bonds  are  an  especially  good  in- 
vestment at  this  time.    Ask  why. 

No  investor  in  any  security  <>r  in  timber 
through  any  of  the  Lacey  interests 
during  the  .",7  years  of  their  history 
has  ever  lost  a  single  dollar. 

ndfor  explanatory  Booklet  T20$ 

J  AS.  D.  LACEY  TIMBER  COMPANY 
832  S.  MICHIGAN   AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


Your   Liberty    Bond 

If  you  own  a  Liberty  Bond,  you  should  read 
our  new.  conveniently  indexed  booklet  which 
we  have  just  issued. 

Keep  it  !t>r  reference. 

It  will  answer  all  your  questions  concerning 
Liberty  Bunds. 

It  is  part  of  the  home  work  of  good  Americans 
who  can't  serve  abroad  to  know  the  rudiments 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Government  is  finan- 
cing the  war. 

Be  ready  to  do  your  share. 

Tell  others  how  to  do  their  share. 

Send    for    Booklet   H-9 
"Your  Liberty   Bond." 

John  Muir  &  Co. 

v  SPECIALISTS   IN  v 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Newark,  N.  J.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange. 


jiuaxuniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiii 


7g^f  -(  ity.  6%-Farm — First  Mortgages.  Our  own 
fly  money  invested  in  all  mortgages  offered  inves- 
lf\  tors.  Our  farm  mortgages  are  made  only  on 
/  \J  Central  Texas,  black  waxy,  hog-wallow  lands. 
Not  more  than  50%  of  value  loaned — usually 
less.  Twenty  years  in  business.  Write  for  booklet,  "Safe 
Investments." 

R.  0.  CULP  &  COMPANY,  Mortgage  Loan.,  TEMPLE,  TEXAS 

For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
tlie  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
77.    $25  Certiricatesol  Deposit  also  tor  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  Sr  CO.  Lawrence  Kan< 


Cities  Service  Co. 

As  Fiscal  Agents  of  Cities  Service 
Company  and  Operating  Managers 
of  its  ninety  odd  gas,  electric  light 
and  power,  heating,  water  and  oil 
producing,  transporting  and  refining 
subsidiaries,  we  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish first-hand  information  regard- 
ing the  properties  or  their  securities. 

Vv  HENRY   L.  _^^    1 

DohertY 

jS  &  COMPANY  4. 

60  WALL  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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iiuw    STOCKHOLDERS   FARE  WHEN  A 

GOVERNMEN1    M  kN  kGES   HIKIR 

RAILWAYS 

WITH  the  taking  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  <>f  tin-  direction 
of  our  railway  activities,  interesl  has  been 
aroused  in  the  methods  employed  by  the 
British  Government  in  managing  railways 

ami  safeguarding  the  interests  of  stock- 
holders. It  is  belies  cd  that  some  features 
of  British  practise  will  be  reproduced  in 
this  country,  alt  ho  others  are  unavailable. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recent h  &  t  forth 
the  British  methods  in  an  article  of  which 
the  following  is  the  main  part: 

"While     the     actual     management    of 

British  railways  18  vested  in  a  committee  of 
their  general  managers,  with  the  President 
of  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  a  cabinet  officer,  as 
the  nominal  chairman,  it  is  at  all  times  and 
in  all  respects  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
War  Office.  The  railways  were  'taken 
over'  by  the  Government  under  authority 
of  an  Act  of  1871,  which  provided  that  com- 
pensation should  be  made  as  agreed  be- 
tween the  proper  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  companies,  or  fixt  by  arbi- 
tration on  their  failure  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. Under  the  agreement  as  made  in 
L91  1  the  Government  took  over  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  carriers  and  assumed  the 
operating  expenses. 

''Initially  the  agreement  further  pro- 
vided that  the  companies  should  receive 
the  same  net  earnings  as  they  made  in 
1913,  less  the  decline  which  should  be 
found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1914.  Later,  when  the  Govern- 
ment granted  a  war-bonus  of  two  to  three 
shillings  a  week  to  workers  included  in  the 
Railway  Conciliation  scheme  (chiefly  the 
train-crews),  the  agreement  was  modified 
so  that  the  companies  should  bear  one- 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  these  bonuses,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  reduction  of  the  guaran- 
teed net  earnings  proportioned  to  the  de- 
cline in  the  first  half  of  1914  was  canceled. 
Subsequent  Avar -bonuses,  running  to  a 
total  of  15  shillings  a  week  for  a  part  of 
the  employees,  as  well  as  all  bonuses  to 
other  employees,  were  entirely  assumed  by 
the  Government.  Also,  the  Government 
added  an  allowance  for  interest  at  4  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  construction  of  works 
brought  into  service  after  the  end  of  1912. 

"The  Government  has  admittedly  not 
kept  up  the  physical  condition  of  the  rail- 
ways, except  as  required  to  assure  war- 
transportation  efficiency  where  it  was  most 
needed.  Not  only  have  branch  lines  been 
neglected,  but  some  have  even  been  torn 
up  to  release  materials  for  the  British 
military  railways  in  France.  But  the 
Government  has  made  specific  allowance 
for  maintenance  and  has  paid  over  to  the 
companies  the  sums  which,  because  of 
shortage  of  men  and  materials,  could  not 
be  expended  for  repairs  and  renewals. 
These  funds  have  been  invested  in  war- 
loans,  Treasury  bills,  and  the  like.  Such 
additions  to  reserves  for  the  important 
companies  aggregated  $20,000,000  in  1915 
and  $50,000,000  in  1916.  Naturally  they 
continue  to  accumulate.  Whether  they 
will  have  fully  compensated  the  companies 
for  wear  and  tear  not  currently  made  good 
obviously  depends  in  part  upon  the  prices 
for  labor  and  materials  which  shall  pre- 
vail when  the  time  comes  to  make  the  re- 
pairs. This  is  one  of  the  uncertainties 
which  still  afflict  the  position  of  the  British 
investor  in  home  rails. 

"Another  of  these  uncertainties  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  Avar  has  introduced  a 
scale  of  railway  wages  far  higher  than  the 
prewar  level.  Wrhen  peace  comes,  the 
question  will  arise  whether  wages  are  to 
be  reduced  to  the  old  level.     If  not,  will 


the  companies  be  allowed  t<>  increase  their 
rates  sufficiently  to  permit  them  to  pay 
the  new  wage  scale,  or  something  ap- 
proaching it,  and  -till  maintain  dividends? 
The  increase  of  50  per-  cent,  in  passenger 

fans    and    the    abolition    of    holiday    i 

have  benefited  only  the  Government, 
have  operating  savings  due  to  the  pooling 
of  equipment,  the  closing  of  -mall  Btations, 

reduction    of    train    service,   and    the    like. 

Some  of  the*    economies  will  survive  the 

war,      but      presumably     many      will     not. 

The  wage  increases  have  been  estimated  to 

equal  the  present  total  of  ordinary  or  com- 
mon-stock dividends. 

"  As  the  Government  took  over  t  lie  earn- 
ings and  expenses  of  the  carriers,  it  was 
not  considered  necessary  to  keep  account 
of  the  service  rendered  in  carriage  of  troops 
and  war-supplies,  or  at  least  not  to  credit 
the  carriers  with  earnings  on  account  of 
such  traffic  Jn  a  sense  only  is  it  true 
that  the  Government  has  had  its  trallie 
hauled  for  nothing.  It  has  already  had  to 
make  an  appropriation  of  $30,000,000  to 
make  good  its  guaranties  of  net  earnings. 
Yet  Mr.  Bonar  Law  stated  in  Parliament 
that  the  bargain  had  proved"  a  good  one  for 
the  Government. 

"While  British  railway  ordinary  stocks 
have  preserved  almost  the  same  general 
level  of  dividends  as  in  prewar  times,  the 
stock-market  prices  thereof  have  declined 
close  to  25  per  cent.  *since  July,  1914. 
In  the  same  period  the  average  shrinkage 
of  standard  American  railroad  stocks  has 
been  not  over  15  per  cent.  The  compari- 
son might  be  thought  to  suggest  that  our 
railroad  securities  still  had  something  of  a 
decline  ahead  of  them  under  war-manage- 
ment, but  the  conclusion  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow.  President  Wilson  is  under- 
stood to  favor  a  strict  accounting  of 
Government  traffic.  Public  opinion  would 
probably  not  tolerate  so  serious  a  neglect 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  carriers  as 
has  been  unavoidable  in  Great  Britain. 
Finally,  the  average  yield  on  the  present 
prices  of  American  securities  is  substantial- 
ly greater  than  that  on  British  rails." 

Interest  meanwhile  has  been  shown  in  a 
recent  statement  by  N.  L.  Amster,  the 
president  of  the  Investors'  Protective 
Association,  which  is  optimistic  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  point  of  view  of  the  stock- 
holders. He  believes  stockholders  and 
bondholders  have  nothing  to  fear,  that, 
in  fact,  Government  operation  of  the  roads 
would  mean  the  saving  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  all  departments.  Following  is 
his  statement: 

"In  whatever  form  the  operation  of 
railroads  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  am  sure  that  security-holders 
have  nothing  to  fear  and  everything  to 
hope  for.  The  public  has  not  yet  grasped 
the  full  significance  of  Government  con- 
trol. The  unification  of  railroads  wall 
mean  increasing  the  capacity  of  their 
equipment  and  terminal  facilities  at  least 
10  or  15  per  cent.— in  other  words,  through 
common  use  of  equipment  and  terminal 
facilities,  the  roads  will  be  able  to  do  full 
duty,  and  this  alone  will  be  equivalent  to 
putting  into  use  250,000  new  freight-cars, 
and  a  large  amount  of  locomotive  power. 

"The  Government  taking  over  the  opera- 
tion of  railroads  will  do  away  with  hundreds 
of  duplications  in  officials,  city  officers,  in- 
numerable traffic  solicitors,  etc.  It  will 
save  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  pur- 
chasing and  other  departments.  It  will 
shorten  the  routing  of  heavy  freight 
through  shipping  over  the  most  direct 
lines.  In  a  word,  it  will  revolutionize  the 
transportation  business  of  the  country  and 
save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

"Most  important  of  all,  it  will  create  a 
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World's  Record-Breaking 

Crops  in  South  Carolina 

FARMERS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  didn't  need  the  stimulus  of  war's  stern 
necessity  to  make  them  raise  record-breaking  crops.  Before  the  war  started, 
_  Z.  J.  Drake,  Marlboro  county,  S.  C,  made  255  bushels  of  shelled  corn  on 
an  acre  and  won  the  world's  pennant.  Even  a  South  Carolina  boy,  Jerry  Moore, 
Florence  county,  made  2^8%  bushels  on  an  acre. 

Another  South  Carolina  man,  John  B.  Wvhe,  Lancaster,  holds  the  world's  record  on 
oats.  He  produced  182  bushels  on  an  acre.  As  for  cotton,  a  bale  an  acre  is  the  rule. 
E.  D.  Thompson,  York  county,  raised  four  bales  on  an  acre. 


South  Carolina's  cotton  crop  last  year  was 
valued  at  the  gigantic  sucn  of  $104,585,000. 
A  large  part  of  it  was  manufactured  into 
hosiery  and  other  cotton  goods  a  few  miles 
from  where  it  was  grown,  for  South  Carolina 
has  more  spindles  than  any  state  in  the  Union 
except  one. 

Other  leading  crops  in  South  Carolina  were 
valued  as  follows: 

Cotton $104,585,000 

Corn 36,169,000 

Hay 5,428,000 

Wheat 4,207,000 

Oats 7,200,000 

Tobacco 2,813,448 

Irish  Potatoes 1,312,000 

Sweet  Potatoes 4,825,000 

Rye 198,000 

Rice  6,000        $166,743,448 


South  Carolina  added  further 
to  the  world's  wealth  by  pro- 
ducing: 

Manufactures  (largely  cotton  goods) 

Output  of  Mines 

Forest  Production 


$109,462,693 
521,197 
12.641,292 
Total  annual  production $289,368,630 


South  Carolina  farmers  not  only  made  won- 
derful crops  this  year  and  got  high  prices  for 
everything  they  raised,  but  they  have  put  in 
big  crops  of  winter  wheat,  oats  and  rye  to  a 
greater  extent  than  was  ever  before  attempted. 

South  Carolina  was  the  first  state  in  the 
Union  to  mine  and  market  phosphate  rock  as 


the  basis  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Ibis 
industry  gives  employment  to  £,000  of  her 
people  and  production  amounts  to  more  than 
$13,000,000  annually. 

The  whirr  of  machinery  in  cotton  factories, 
cotton  seed  oil  mills,  foundries  and  machine 
shops  all  over  the  state  blends  with  the  buzz 
of  the  saw  and  the  blows  of  the  hammer  and 
maul  in  the  coast  towns,  where  dozens  of  ships 
are  being  built  to  help  win  the  war.  In  the 
cities  business  is  booming.  Army  camps  at 
Columbia,  Greenville,  and  Spartanburg,  with 
their  hundreds  of  thousand  men  to  feed  and 
care  for,  have  added  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
resources  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

New  Year's  Day,  1918,  found  South 
Carolina  basking  in  an  era  of  prosperity 
such  as  no  New  Year's  Day  ever  wit- 
nessed before  in  the  old  Palmetto  State. 

This  healthy  condition  of  affairs  is  sure  to 
attract  attention  of  far-sighted  manufacturers 
seeking  fertile  fields  for  advertising  their  prod- 
ucts along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  To  all 
such,  the  pulling  capacity  of  the  representative 
daily  newspapers  of  South  Carolina  is  suggested. 
They  are  the  all-powerful  mediums  of  pub- 
licity in  this  territory — and  the  most  econom- 
ical, as  the  rates  are  low  and  the  circulation  is 
concentrated  in  the  bounds  of  the  state. 

For  further  information  as  to  rates,  circula- 
tion areas,  etc.,  address  any  of  the  papers 
listed  below: 


South  Carolina  is  only  one  of  the  Southern  States  that  offer  national  advertisers  a  big  opportunity 
to  increase  their  patronage,  extend  their  prestige  and  multiply  their  profits. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 

Fort  Smith  Times-Record 

Fort  Smith  Southwest  American 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Florida  Metropol.s 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 


GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian  and 

Sunday  American 
Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta   Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah   Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News  &  Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer1 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Twin  City 

Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston   American 
Charleston    News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 


SOUTH    CAROLINA  (Coal.) 

Columbia  State 
Greenville    News 
Greenville    Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg   Journal  & 
Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga    News 

Knoxville  Sentinel 

Knoxville  Journal  & -Tribune 

Memphis   Commercial  Appeal 

Memphis   News  Scimitar 

Memphis    Press 

Nashville   Banner 

Nashville  Tennessean  &  American 


[Prepared    by   the   Massengale   Advertising   Agency,    Atlanta,    Ga.] 
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A  Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


^UNIVERSAL  DOOKCASE 


Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finest  homes 
and  offices  throughout  the  country.  They  are  made 
in  sections,  combining  practical  utility,  economy 
and  attractive  appearance.  Style  illustrated  is 
beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with  non- 
binding,  disappearing  glass  doors;  price:  top 
I1.50,  leu  base  J?i.?5 — combination  complete  S9.25. 
other  styles  and  Krades  at  correspondingly  low  prices. 
On  orders  of  $10.00  and  over  we  pay  all  freight  except 
to  extreme  western  states  where  we  pay  part  freight. 
Shipped  direct  from  factory  ON  APPROVAL  and  at 
considerable  saving  TO  YOU. 

Write  for  new  Catalog  23-J, 

The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs. Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 

Branch  Office:  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


This  FREE  Shoe  Book 


iserowded  with  photographs  and  descriptions  of 
Ez  Wear  Shoes  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 
Ez  Wear  Shoes  are  sent  postpaid,  guaran- 
teed to  combine  comfort,  style  and  quality, 
to  (it  perfectly  or    money  back.       Amaz- 
kingly  low  prices.  Scmf  for  *mur  n>i>u  today. 


^EsSimonShoe'lSSSSX 


From  the  earliest  mid- 
die  ages  to  the  present  dis- 
criminative moment — OAK, 
"that  sturdy  friend  of  Art," 
remains  "the  world's  premier  hardwood." 

American  oak  Manufacturers'  Association 

write  personal  letters  worth  Retting.    Tell  us  of 

four  special    problems.      Address   Room  1415, 
4  Main  St..  Memphis,  Tenn.    Ask  for  Booklets. 


For  Diabetes 

Absence  of  starch  cont  >nt  makes  Hepco 
Flour  the  ideal  ration  for  diabetic  suffer- 
ers.   Makes  delightfully  palatable,  strength- 
ening  and    health-giving   muffins,  gems  and 
other   breads.      The    original   soy-bean   meal 
prepared    by    Hydro     Process,    scientifically 
treated  in  our "sanitary  food  laboratories. 
Recommended  by  leading  medical  authorities. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 

Send  10c  for  sample  of  Hepco  Flour  and  Book- 
let containing  diet  list. 

WAUKESHA  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CO. 

40  Grand  Ave..  Waukesha,  Wis. 


situation  in  railroad  investment  thai  will 
make  tor  itability  such  as  lias  never  been 
known  in  1  his  oountry.  The  Government 
will  practically  Btand  behind  all  legitimate 

railroad   igSUl 

"No  one  should  fear  thai  I  lit  President 
is  going  to  put  the  operations  of  the  rail- 
roads into  the  hands  of  impractical  nun 
or  brfhg  the  railroads  into  politics.  I  oan 
not  say  who  tin  railroad  dictator  will  be, 
but  I  have  implicit  faith  In  the  wisdom 
and  judgment  of  President  Wilson." 

Other  features  of  the  problem  have  been 
diseust  in  The  Financial  World,  which 
believes  the  problem  presents  to  the  Gov- 
ernment "no  easy  joh,"  and  that  the 
question  of  what  is  a  fair  return  is 
debatable: 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  stated  officially  in  its  discussion 
of  the  problem  that  should  the  Govern- 
ment take  over  the  roads  for  the  period 
of  the  war  there  should  he  adopted  'suitable 
guaranty  to  each  carrier  of  an  adequate 
annual  return  for  the  use  of  the  property,' 
as  well  as  upkeep  and  maintenance  during 
operation.  The  Commission  adds  that 
fair  terms  should  be  made  for  subsequent 
repayment  by  the  roads  for  the  sums 
spent  by  the  Government.  '  Suitable  guar- 
anty of  an  adequate  annual  return,'  is  an 
elastic  term  that  might  mean  much  or 
little.  Many  roads  are  not  now  getting  an 
adequate  annual  return  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  same  Commission  which 
recommends  this  form  of  settlement  hasn't 
seen  fit  to  permit  the  carriers  to  increase 
rates  in  a  time  of  stress  the  like  of  which 
has  never  before  been  witnessed,  An  ade- 
quate return  would  have  to  take  account 
of  the  abnormal  costs  of  all  materials,  high 
labor,  and  it  would  perhaps  not  be  the 
same  in  each  case.  A  10  per  cent,  return 
on  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested 
would  not  be  too  great  in  some  cases — in 
others  it  would  perhaps  be  too  great. 

"Were  the  Government  to  guarantee 
only  present  dividends  and  spend  all  the 
excess  and  let  it  go  at  that,  it  would  hardly 
be  satisfactory,  as  some  roads  like  Southern 
Pacific,  Atchison,  Union  Pacific,  and 
Pennsylvania,  are  earning  all  the  way 
from  8  to  15  per  cent,  on  their  stocks,  altho 
they  pay  less  in  dividends  than  they  earn. 
If  the  present  earnings  were  guaranteed 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  some  of  the 
big  roads  and  unsatisfactory  to  others, 
as  some  are,  like  Erie,  showing  a  deficit 
after  charges,  and  the  shareholders  of  a 
road  like  New  Haven  would  certainly  not 
be  enthusiastic  over  a  guaranty  of  merely 
present  earnings.  The  problem  is  intense 
in  its  complexity,  and  the  only  thing  that 
appears  at  all  clear,  and  which  the  great 
majority  of  public  sentiment  seems  to 
favor,  is  that  the  running  of  the  roads — that 
is,  the  actual  physical  direction  of  them — 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
management.  The  railroads  have  not 
fallen  down,  but  it  is  the  strait-jacket 
laws  that  have,  and  that  is  where  Congress 
should  begin  on  the  work  of  improving 
conditions  in  that  respect." 

WAGES    AND    THE    COST    OF    LIVING 
NOW  AND  BEFORE  THE  WAR 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  wages  to  the 
cost  of  living  now  and  in  former  years,  a 
writer  in  Bradatrcct's  presents  data  of 
much  general  interest  and  significance. 
Official  statistics,  however,  come  down  only 
to  1916,  so  that  the  writer  has  to  be 
content  with  general  statements  respecting 
the  trend  of  wages  since  the  beginning  of 
1917.  In  1916  it  is  found  that  weekly  wage- 
rates  in  ninety-nine  trades  moved  up  4 
per  cent,  over  those  of  1915  and  that  in 
1914  a  like  percentage  is  shown,  but  that 
a  comparison  with  1910  shows  an  increase 
of  11  per  cent.,  while  one  with  1907  in- 
dicates a  gain  of  16  per  cent.  Furthermore, 
while    wage-rates    have    been    advancing, 


worlring-tim<  has  slightly  decreased.  Thus, 
in  1916  the  regular  hours  of  labor  deareau  d 
i  per  ft  hi  as  compared  with  1015,  I  per 
cent,  from  I'Ht,  2  per  eent.  from  1010, 
and  I  per  cent,  from  1007.  Rates  of  wa| 
per  hour  have  therefore  "advanced  mon 
than  weekly  wage-ra  In  n  collective 

m  use  rates  per  hour  in  1016  were  l  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  1015,  5  per  eent. 
above  1014,  11  per  eent.  over  1010,  ami 
19  per  cent,  ever  1007.  At  the  same  tim< 
"compensation  paid  in  the  form  of  wages 
has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  have  retail 
prices  for  food."  Index-numbers  show  thai 
rates  of  wages  per  hour  advanced  from  a 
relative  of  84  in  1007  to  100  in  1016,  a  ris< 
of  19  per  eent.  In  the  like  period  retail 
prices  of  food  expanded  from  72  in  1907 
to  100  in  1016,  the  rise  being  39  per  eent. 
Index-numbers,  based  on  a  relative  of 
100  for  1916,  are  given  as  follows: 

Rate* 

Wage          of  Waqe\  Rrlait 

Rales           per  Week  Price* 

per  Hour      Full  Time  of  Food 

1907 84  86  72 

1908 85  87  74 

1909 86  78 

1910 88  90 

1911 90  91  81 

1912 91  B2  88 

1913 93  94  88 

1914 95  96  90 

1915 96  96  89 

1916 100  100  100 

The  writer  proceeds  to  present  other 
aspects  of  the  subject: 

"Because  of  the  relatively  greater  ad- 
vance in  prices  for  food,  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages  has  actually  diminished,  a 
fact  that  is  borne  out  by  the  following 
official  index-numbers  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  union  wages  as  measured  in 
food: 

Rales  of 
Rales  of         Wow 

Wages  vc  Week 

per  Hour       Full  Time 

1907 116  120 

1908 114  117 

1909 110  113 

1910 108  110 

1911 Ill  112 

1912 106  107 

1913 106  107 

1914 106  106 

1915 1C7  108 

1916 100  100 

"As  heretofore  stated,  the  above  tables 
are  based  on  100  for  1916,  the  terminal 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  some  students 
of  these  movements  may  prefer  to  have 
the  index-numbers  presented  on  the  basis 
of  a  comparison  with  1907.  the  initial  year. 
When  100  is  accepted  as  the  base  for  1907 
the  data  work  out  as  follows: 

Rales  of 

Rales  of           Wages  Retail 

Wages         per  Week  Prices 

per  Hour      Full  Time  of  Food 

W07 100  100  100 

1908 101  101  103 

1909 102  102  108 

1910 105  104  113 

1911 107  105  112 

1912 109  107  11!) 

1913 Ill  109  122 

1914 114  1H  125 

1915 115  112  124 

1916 119  116  139 

"Still  using  100  as  the  base  for  1907,  we 
get  the  following  comparative  index-num- 
bers of  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  as 
measured  in  terms  of  prices  for  food: 

Rales  of        Rales  of 

Wooes  Wages 

per  Hour      Pull  Time 

1907 100  100 

1908 99  98 

1909 95  94 

1910 93  92 

1911 96  94 

1912 91  90 

1913 91  90 

1914 91  89 

1915 92  90 

1916 86  84 

"While  the  statistics  do  not  present  any 
facts  that  have  not  been  firmly  imprest 
on  the  pocketbooks  of  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer, they  do,  however,  give  authoritative 
data,  or  the  actual  evidence." 
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FEW  FOREIGN  HOLDINGS  NOW  OF 
AMERICAN  RAIL  SECURITIES 

Morn  than  a  year  ago  it  was  estimated 
that  investors  in  this  country  had  absorbed 
about  $2,500,000,000  of  American  rail 
and  other  securities  held  in  foreign  coun- 
tries— a  sum  which  should  always  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  what  the 
United  States  has  raised  for  war-expenses. 
It  is  believed  now,  however,  that  foreign 
liquidation  of  our  railroad  stocks  "has 
gone  so  far  toward  completion  that  it  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  an  important  influence 
upon  prices  hereafter"  at  least,  that  is 
the  judgment  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  lias  found  that,  when  looking  at 
the  situation  in  this  respect  as  affecting 
three  large  trunk-line  companies,  the 
securities  of  all  of  which  have  been  favored 
investments  abroad,  "the  volume  of  rail- 
road stocks  remaining  in  foreign  hands  is 
negligible."  It  presents  in  a  table  the 
amounts  of  stock  of  three  important  roads 
hold  abroad  at  various  dates  before  and 
since  the  beginning  of  war,  with  the  per- 
centage to  total  issue,  figures  for  the  B.  & 
O.  later  than  July  not  being  available. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  the  case  of  this  company  the  ratio 
remains  comparatively  large  because,  no 
doubt,  of  the  extensive  German  holdings 
of  its  stock  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  marketing  them  outsido  of  Germany. 
Later  figures,  however,  might  show  a  re- 
duction from  the  latest  given  in  the  table. 
To  a  certain  extent  securities  owned 
abroad  are  kept  in  this  country  and  some 
stocks  so  held  have  doubtless  been  liquidat- 
ed in  recent  months. 

Total  Amount 

Slock  Held  Per 

Outstanding  Abroad  Cent. 
Pcnmuixania  Railroad: 

November  1,  1917 $499,265,700  $10,634,358  2.13 

January  1,  1917 499,265,700  '14,000,000  *2.80 

March  31.  1916 499,265,700  62,607,918  12.54 

January  1,  1916 499,265,700  68,399,900  13.70 

June  30,  1915 499,765,700  72,892,800  14.60 

June  30,  1914 499,233,850  74,390,600  14.90 

'Approximate. 

Sew  York  Central: 

October  1,  1917 $249,590,460  $5,100,COO  2.04 

October  6,  1916 249,590,460  7,600,000  3.05 

June  15,  1916 249,590.460  16,500,000  6.61 

January  1,  1916 219,590,460  20,573,000  8.24 

June  30,  1915 249,590,460  23,489,000  9.41 

March  1,  1915 233,390,460  24,500,000  10.49 

June  30,  1914 225,581,066  23,958,200  10.62 

Baltimore  <fr  Ohio: 

July  21.  1917 $212,314,829  $18,825,100  8.87 

January  20,  1917 212,314,829  21,140,200  9.95 

July  24,  1916 212,314,829  26,487,100  12  4S 

July  31,  1915 212,314,829  46.483,600  2189 

October  21,  1914 212,314,829  47,111,000  22.19 

October  25,  1913 212,314,829  39,550,000  18.63 

"  The  fact  that  the  New  York  Central 
appears  to  show  an  increase  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  is  due  to  the  consolida- 
tion at  the  end  of  1914  of  the  Lake  Shore 
with  the  Central.  Lake  Shore  stock- 
holders became  stockholders  of  the  New 
York  Central  automatically,  whether  they 
actually  exchanged  certificates  or  not." 

PRICES  AFTER  THE  WAR 

In  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  "When 
Will  the  Price  Break  Come?"  before  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York  early  in 
December,  Professor  Seligman,  of  Col- 
umbia, and  former  Senator  Burton,  of 
Ohio,  set  forth  some  interesting  views. 
With  many  competent  observers  the 
opinion  has  prevailed  that  a  break  in 
prices  when  peace  comes,  followed  by  a 
quick  increase  at  least  to  the  point  they 
have  now  reached,  will  occur.  Professor 
Seligman,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  Annalist,  "foresaw  the  taxing  of 
accumulated  wealth  as  a  development  of 
the  present  tax  system  to  maintain  the 
war,"  which  would  "reduce  the  power 
of  inherited  wealth  and  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  ingenuity,  forcefulness,  and 
intelligence."     He    cautioned    his    hearers 
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spirit  of  service  that  makes  for  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  Its  author  is  not  only  an  expert  on  his 
subject,  but  an  enthusiastic  and  forceful  writer,  whose 
every  word  commands  attention. 

12mo.    Cloth.    Illustrated.    $1. SO  net;    by  mall,  $1.62 
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THE  SEASONED  PUBLIC  SPEAKER  KNOWS 

what  Rre.it  omittance  be  can  get  from  a  pi  quotations.  Some  speakers  seem  to  carry  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  them. 
Truly  then-  is  .1  quotation  fitted  to  assist  you  over  any  speaking  situation.  It  only  remains  for  you  to  find  it.  You  can 
find  it— quickly— easily— in 

"Hoyt's   Encyclopedia   of   Practical   Quotations" 

as  thousands  of  speakers  who  own  this  work  will  testify.  It  contains  more  than  30.000  quotations,  embracing  a  compre- 
hensive field  of  subjects;  also  proverbs  from  English  and  foreign  languages,  Latin  law  terms,  etc.,  etc. 

"Ttie   most   complete  and   useful   book  of  the  kind  ever  published." 
— Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  ex-Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 

Buckram  binding,  1,205  large  pages,  price  16;  patent  thumb-index,  75  cents  extra.    Carriage  38  cents  additional 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    Publishers,    New   York    and    London 

HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Neuropathology  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 
that  it  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  layman, 
optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious. 


All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 


THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  success.  8vo, 
Cloth, 471  pp.  Copious  Index.  $3.00; 
half  leather,  $4.50.  By  mail  25  cents 
extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES— THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  not  a  new  disease  created 
by  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  but 
is  due  to  fatigue  brought  on  by 
psychic  debilities  and  can  be  cured 
by  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
strengthening  of  the  will.  i2mo. 
Cloth.     75  cents  ;  by  mail  80  cents. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and  in- 
tensely human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained.  i2mo.  Cloth.  50  cents  ; 
by  mail  55  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
Charming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  question  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment. l2mo.  Cloth.  |i.so;bymail 
$1.60. 
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REASON   AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason, 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life.  i2mo. 
Cloth,     so  cents;  by  mail  56  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 
ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  and  points 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
life.  i2mo.  Cloth,  so  cents;  by 
mail  S4  cents. 

AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 


IS  YOUR  INCOME  LARGE  ENOUGH? 

A  modest  capital  can  be  made  to  produce  a  much 
greater  income  and  with  more  safety  to  the  principal 
by  the  Warrantor*  method.  We  have  nothing  to  sell 
but  the  knowledge.  You  handle  your  own  money. 
Warranton  Charts,  with  Chronology  and  Statistics, 
will  show  you  clearly  how  to  increase  both  your  principal 
and  your  income  many  fold.  Arr^n_ged  by  months.  Each 
month  SI.  Set  of  12,  $10.  Invaluable  to  the  Banker. 
Indispensable  to  the  Investor.  Viftlly  important  to  the 
Speculator.  Particulars  sent  free.  Write  for  circular 
No.  17,  or  send  one  dollar  for  specimen  chart  today. 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  CORPORATION,  Scranlon  Life  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  is  needed  in  everj 
American  home  where  education  and  lAillure  are  truly  esteemed. 


SERVICE  FLAGS" 


Bull  Doff  Bunting— 1.2 

1   3  stars: — 2  x  3  feet, 

tl.25:2Kx+.$1.7o;3xr,.S2.50.  LARGE 

SIZES— 4  x  6,  J4;  S  x  8.  J5.50;   6  x  10. 

$1:  8x12    SlO.   Any  number stars  sewed 

on  7c.  le  stars 2oc  dozen. 

1L'&  Flags  r.5?.?! 

will  outwear  wool.  With  Embroidered 
Stars — 4  x  6  ft.,  $4  5  X  8,  $5.50; 
6  x  10.  $7.  Sewed  stars — Sx  12.  $10; 
10x15  Si".:  12x18  $20  All  flags  fast 
-  colors.  Via  insured  parcel  post, prepaid. 

LOUIS  FINK  &  SONS,  Good  Flags,  7th  &  Arch  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


To  Prevent  Coughs 

Keep  a  box  of  Brown's  Bronch'ial  Troches  at  hand .  to  pro- 
tect the  throat  against  irritation,  tickling,  hoarseness. 

BROWN'S  bronchial  TROCHES 

help«keep  the  throat  in  healthy  condition — clear  the  voice 
and  safeguard  tlie  bronchial  passages.    A  medicinal  troche — 
not  a  confection;  a  true  cough  preventive  and  remedy. 
At  all  Druggists,   10c,  25c,  50c,  $1. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Kez.  t.  S.,  Canada,  (It.  Britain,  Patents 

STOPS  SNORING.     STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  Middleburg,  Va..  Box    12 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  ofahandbook  prepared  by  FrankH.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D..  LL.  D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  published.  Cloth, 75c  postpaid  from 

vFUNK  &- WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


to  l«;tr  in  mind  thai   iIm'  country   should 
io     prepared    for   Ma    decline    in    bush 
parity  ami  prioes,  and,  perhaps,  even 

a      panifl     in     a      f(  u       .  .  I'ric  -     and 

parity,     he    declared,     ran     in     <•■  des, 

ami   the  OOUntry   was  now    "in   what    would 

have  been  a  p.  nod  of  rising  prices  even 
without  the  war."     Benator  Burton,  who, 

>incc    leaving    the   Senate,    has   come    to 

New   York  as  president   of  the  Merchant-' 

Bank,  ami  i<  the  author  of  a  notable  hook 

on  "Financial  Crises,"  remarked  first  thai 
the  cycle  of  prici-nio\  emeiit  was  like  the 
alternations  of  depression  and  prosperity 
in  business,  and  then  added: 

"The  price  cycles  are  very  much  longer. 
In  the  last  Mis  yean  there  have  been  pro- 
nounced upward  and  downward  move- 
ments, each  subject,  to  interruptions,  hut 
in  which  the  general  tendencies  have  been 
very  pronounced.  In  the  last  century 
prices  reached  a  maximum  in  the  year 
1809,  and  a  minimum  in  1896  1897. 
After  1809  there  were  diminishing  prices 
with  considerahle  interruptions  for  forty 
years,  until  1S49  and  1850,  then  increasing 
prices  for  twenty-three  years,  until  1873, 
then  diminishing  prices  until  1896-1897, 
then  an  exceptional  increase  to  date  with 
slight  interruptions  in  1901  and  19(17. 
If  we  were  to  take  the  length  of  the  last 
two  preceding  periods  as  a  guide,  a  down- 
ward movement  would  be  due  in  1919  or 
1920. 

"As  regards  prices  during  the  present 
war,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a 
maintenance  or  increase  of  the  present 
range.  The  relation  between  demand 
and  supply  has  been  revolutionized.  We 
face  the  enormous  demands  of  war,  also 
diminished  productive  power,  because  some 
forty  millions  of  men  have  been  called 
to  the  colors.  War  is  attended  by  waste 
and  destruction.  The  only  check  lias  been 
the  exertion  of  the  strong  hand  of  Govern- 
ments in  the  way  of  regulation  and  the 
prevention  of  extortion.  The  present 
situation  affords  little  light  in  the  study  of 
prices  because  of  the  very  exceptional 
conditions  which  exist.  After  the  war 
there  will  be  changes — social,  political, 
and  economic — the  scope  of  which  no  one 
can  forecast.  The  question  arises,  will 
the  upward  movement,  which  was  so 
much  in  evidence  prior  to  the  war,  corv- 
tinue? 

"Certain  facts  were  very  apparent  in 
the  period  from  1896-1897  to  1914.  The 
increase  in  prices  was  world-wide.  It  was 
independent  of  fiscal  systems,  tariff  re- 
gulations, forms  of  government,  or  social 
conditions.  Trusts  and  combinations  were 
mere  incidents,  and  if  properly  regulated 
might  cause  a  decline  rather  than  an  ad- 
vance in  cost.  The  increases  were  greatest 
in  countries  of  rapid  development,  such  as 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Japan, 
Australia,  and  Argentina.  One  important 
fundamental  fact  was  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  gold  production.  Gold  is  the 
basis  of  the  monetary  systems  of  the  most 
progressive  nations.  In  the  twenty-five 
years  from  1891  to  1916,  the  quantity 
mined  has  been  computed  as  equal  to  all 
the  accumulations  of  the  centuries  pre- 
ceding. The  gold-supply  influences  prices 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  It  is  the 
basis  of  credit,  stimulates  enterprise,  and 
broadens  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 

"The  concurrence  in  every  era  of  rising 
prices  with  increasing  supplies  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  is  too  marked  and  too  uniform 
to  be  explained  as  a  mere  coincidence. 
Every  period  of  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  gold-  or  silver-mining  has  also  been 
characterized  by  an  equally  striking  de- 
velopment of  science  and  invention  and 
control  over  nature.  What  is  the  re- 
sponsible cause  of  the  phenomena  which 
have  appeared?  Is  it  not  human  progress 
rather  than  the  added  supply  of  precious 
metals?  Is  not  the  latter  an  incident 
merely?  Again,  there  are  indications  that 
the  phenomenal  annual  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  gold  mined  in  recent  years  has 
reached  its  maximum.     It  is  thus  possible 


lo  ascribe  too  much  influence  to  the  pro- 
duction of  gold; 
"The  very  striking  advance   in    prices 

can  also  lie  Irarcd  to  the  wonderful  ad- 
vancement which  lias  been  world-wide. 
Life  means  nnieh  more  than  formerly; 
commodities  which  wen'  formerly  re- 
garded as  luxuries  are  seen  in  almost 
every  home.    At  such  a  time  there  is  an 

earnest     desire     for     better     food,     better 

clothing    and    housing,    social    diversion, 

and  the  indulgence  of  taste.  Demands 
are  likely  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the 
means  for  their  gratification.  This  is 
especially  true  of  certain  essential  com- 
modities, Numerous  forms  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  of  food  are  scarcer  or  less  avail- 
able. In  the  meantime  population  has 
been  increasing,  and  average  consumption 
even  more  rapidly  than  population. 

"The  present  system  of  distribution, 
elaborate  and  convenient  as  it  is,  entails 
a  cost  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its 
benefits.  There  has  been  an  undue  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  middlemen,  and 
thus  the  gap  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer has  been  very  much  widened.  It 
has  been  roughly  estimated  that  in  1870 
there  were  seven  producers  to  one  dis- 
tributer, but  only  three  and  six-tenths 
producers  to  one  distributer  in  1900. 
No  more  effective  method  of  diminishing 
the  cost  of  living  can  be  devised  than 
through  reductions  in  the  unnecessary 
details  and  cost  of  distribution,  or,  as  it 
has  been  somewhat  severely  said,  'the 
suppression  of  unnecessary  distributers 
and  other  parasites  of  industry.' 

"What  will  happen  when  peace  is 
secured?  There  is  one  opinion  that  there 
will  be  a  riot  of  speculation  and  that  the 
victors,  especially,  stimulated  by  success, 
will  engage  in  operations  so  numerous 
and  extensive  as  to  promote  business 
activity  and  stimulate  prices.  There  is 
another  opinion  that  after  the  sufferings  and 
losses  of  war  the  one  main  effort  will  be 
merely  to  live.  The  situation  will  depend 
upon  the  length  of  the  war,  the  degree  of 
exhaustion  which  follows  it,  the  order  of 
things  which  succeeds,  whether  human 
energy  is  to  be  exhausted  in  the  main- 
tenance of  large  military  and  naval  es- 
tablishments, or  under  a  regime  which 
looks  toward  peace  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. We  can  hardly  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  at  the  immediate  con- 
elusion  of  the  contest  the  cessation  of 
abnormal  requirements  will  cause  a  drop 
in  prices.  As  regards  the  course  of  prices 
in  the  years  following  the  adjustment  of 
the  immediate  results  of  the  war  it  is 
hazardous  to  make  any  forecast.  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  that  an  era  of 
unusually  low  prices,  such  as  prevailed 
in  the  early  nineties,  will  appear  again. 
It  may  be  expected,  however,  that  the 
causes  which  checked  the  rising  move- 
ment in  earlier  periods  will  again  manifest 
themselves  and  probably  in  increasing 
measure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  better  organization  of  trade  and 
industry,  that  the  progress  of  invention 
and  adoption  of  scientific  methods  will 
have  a  potent  effect. 

"We  may  be  sure  that  as  a  result  of  the 
war  there  will  be  new  standards  of  patriot- 
ism, and  of  regard  for  justice  and  universal 
brotherhood.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
along  with  these  beneficent  developments 
there  may  be  a  return  to  old-time  virtues 
of  economy,  both  public  and  private. 
While  again  it  may  be  said  that  no  ac- 
curate forecast  is  possible,  there  is,  never- 
theless, rational  ground  for  expectation  that 
in-  the  coming  years  prices  will  readjust 
themselves  and  the  excessive  burden  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  will  be  relieved;" 

OUR  MOST  IMPORTANT  METAL 
AFTER  STEEL 

It  was  recently  declared  by  a  writer 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  when  the 
history  of  the  war  shall  have  been  written, 
"it  will  be  found  that  contributing  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  success  of  the  Allied 
arms  were  not  only  American  troops,  the 
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How  the  Pullman 
Company  Handles 
the  Peak  Load  — 


YY7ERE  every  one  of 
*  ^  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty -seven  railroads 
served  by  the  Pullman 
Company  to  attempt  to 
furnish  the  same  service 
for  itself,  the  burden  of 
expense  would  be  found 
insupportable. 

The  needs  of  these 
railroads  vary  greatly  at 
different  times;  a  road 
may  use  many  cars  in 
winter  and  few  in  sum- 
mer, or  vice  versa;  and 
excursions,  conventions 
and  fairs  make  heavy  de- 
mands for  short  periods. 

Each  road  would  have 
a  heavy  investment  in 
extra  cars  which  would 
be  idle  perhaps  eleven 
months  in  the  year;  and 
it  would  be  forced  at 
certain  times  to  man  all 
these  cars  with  green 
crews — to  the  great  dis- 


comfort, inconven- 
ience and  anxiety  of  the 
public. 


The  Pullman  Company 
mobilizes  its  seventy-four 
hundred  cars  —  each  as 
perfectly  appointed  in  its 
way  as  a  modern  hotel — 
with  the  keenest  strategy. 
It  knows  at  every  hour 
of  the  day  the  location  of 
each  one  of  them  on 
the  map;  it  notes  the 
least  threat  of  congestion 
here,  or  shortage  there, 
and  is  on  the  alert  to 
supply  maximum  service 
wherever  needed,  with- 
out unnecessary  hauling. 

Pullman  service  is  a 
national  economy;  it 
gives  to  our  passenger 
traffic  facilities  a  stability 
and  a  mobility  without 
which  the  railroads  and 
the  public  would  face  a 
problem  almost  impossi- 
ble of  solution. 


THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY 

Chicago 


The  I  tt.iui  \  i<>i  Janua 

Liberty  motor,  ;m<l  billion  of  oredita 
which  Uncle  Sam  has  advanced  t<>  England 
and  iprwroacj   in 

eop]  \,  a(     i>>     Bteel     our     must     ini- 

portanl  output  in  metals  is  oopper.     l-a>t 

th.-    Amerioan    refini  i  u  -    produced 

■  tit.  oi'  the  world's  supply  of 

mhi.imk)  pounds.    Nevertheless  • 

of  production  rose  enormously  within  the 
i>:i>t    two  j  o   thai    producers,  and 

relatively  small  ones,  have  had  a  hard 
time  even  with  oopper  Belling  for  '..'.; '_; 
cents.  The  writer  says  on  these  and 
oth  ;  -  of  the  Bubjeel : 

"Incidentally    the    inorease    in    outpul 

in  1916  Of  almost  7(M).(KM»,(KM)  represents 
an  expansion  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of   the   industry.      Never   before   had    then' 

been  an  inorease  of  even  ;um),(MK),()()() 
pounds  in  any  twelvemonth.  It  is  in- 
structive tO  note  the  growth  of  the  eopper 
industry  in  this  country  from  year  to 
J  ear  and  the  ratio  of  our  yearly  production 
to  the  production  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Note  the  following  (in  pounds): 

U.S.  PerCcnt. 

Refinery  Inc.  World         ofV.8. 

Output        Per  Cent.       Outfit        to  World 

1916 2,311,000,000  41  160  75 

I'M'. 1.034.204.1)00  6  2,302,466,880  71 

l'U4 1,533,781,000  *5  2,014,911,360  76 

1913 1.622,450,000  2  2,104,829,760  74 

1912 1.031,920,000  10  2,255,106,560  70 

mil 1;431,938,000  *1  1,966,339,200  73 

1910 1,462.122.000  3  1,928384,160  75 

1909 1, 405,403,000  24  1374,388,800  75 

1908 1,137,963.000  10  1,646,877,600  69 

1907 1.032,516,000  *4  1,589,808,640  65 

1906 1,079,052,000  *3  1,596,972,160  67 

1905 1,112,032,000  11  1,454,432,000  72 

1904      ....  993.829,000  ..  1,454,432,000  68 

"Pwirmnn 

"In  view  of  the  inadequate  labor  supply, 
together  with  prolonged  strikes  in  many 
important  mining-camps  in  July  and 
August,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  1917  output 
exceeds  2,(XX),(XX),000  pounds  for  the 
United  States,  a  drop  of  311,000,000 
pounds  from  previous  year.  The  produc- 
tion of  1910  was  stimulated  by  the  extraor- 
dinary rise  in  the  price  of  the  metal  to  an 
average  of  better  than  25  cents  for  the 


j;  I'tir, 


entin  t  (reive  months  as  against  17.47 
cents  in  1915  and  13.32  cents  in  1914.  In 
1916   the  quotations!  average   wai   28  RJ 

cents,  but  the  actual  average  price  re- 
ceived was  in  the  \ieinit\  of  -•">'_<  cents, 
At  one  time  so  acute  was  the  scarcity  of 
spot  delivery  copper  and  so  urgenl  was  the 
demand  at  home  and  abroad  that  the  price 

for  a  limited  period  wen!   to  35  cents. 

"On  top  01  the  natural  impetus  given  to 

productive  operations  by  the  high  selling- 
price,  the  outpul  was  further  expanded  bj 

the  most  opportune  arrival  of  'new  copper* 
in  very  large  amounts     the  product  of  the 

Inspiration  property  in  Arizona  and 
Kenneeott  in  Alaska.  A  little  later  the 
big  Chile  Copper  Company  in  South 
America  'came  in'  and  added  largely  to 
the  supply. 

"To  what  extent  American  copper  has 
contributed  to  European  necessities  is 
pictured  in  tin*  following  table  of  exports. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that 
these  figures  take  no  account  of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  copper  in  the 
form  of  brass  and  other  manufactures 
which  have  left  our  shores  since  the  middle 
of  lit  I  I.  Note  the  following  exports  for  a 
series  of  years  and  the  percentage  of  these 
exports  to  the  American  refinery  output 
(in  pounds): 

Per  Cent,  of 
U.  S.  Output 
47 
52 
47 
53 
68 
38 
32 


Exports 

1910 676,300,000 

1911 747,800,000 

1912 734,490,000 

1913 857,472.000 

1914 806,848,000 

1915 618,240,000 

1916 733,152,000 


"While  the  figures  for  1914,  1915,  and 
1916  might  appear  at  first  glance  to  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  the  preceding  years, 
it  will  be  remembered,  of  course,  that 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  July,  1914, 
no  American  copper  was  shipped  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  and  for  years  Germany 
was  our  best  copper  customer.  On  Sep- 
tember 21  the  Government  through  the 
War-Industries  Board  fixt  upon  233^2  cents 
as  the  'official'  price  on  all  future  copper 
sales,  and  all  of  the  large  producers  say 


they  are  entirely  sold  up  at  this  price  to 
the  end  of  t  be  ;•  ear. 

Alt  ho  2.', '  _.  cents    .(in-  a  fair   price 
to    the    producing    interests,    recognition 

should  be  made  of  the  fact  thai  there  ha 
been  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  cost  of 
'making'  copper  the  last  two  years.  Im- 
portant upplies,  such  ai  coal  and  ppwd<  ' 
to  say  nothing  of  all  construction  ma- 
terials, have  greatly  added  to  the  operating 
expense,  which,  together  with  wake  in- 
creases and  an  insufficient  supply  of  labor, 
has   jumped    the  oosl    per    pound    l'ulh    50 

per    cent.        Some    of    the    little    fellow  s    ale 

having    hard    sledding  even   with    a   '-'3,1.'- 
01  nt  selling  price. 

"Another  perplexing  problem  enters  the 
situation  this  year  by  reason  of  the  ex. 
profits  tax,  which,  when  added  to  the 
corporation  tax  on  net  incomes,  will  boost 
the  total  outgo  per  pound  of  copper  to 
figures  which,  in  some  cases,  imperil  the 
prevailing  dividend  rate.  But  all  this 
impedimenta  have  already  had  rellection 
in  the  selling  prices  of  copper  shares,  as 
note  the  following  declines  in  a  few  repre- 
sentative copper  share  issues  from  the 
high  of  a  year  ago.  It  was  in  November, 
1916,  that  practically  all  of  the  top-notch 
prices  were  recorded: 

Present  High  Per  Cent. 

Price  in  1910  Decline 

Anaconda 58  1053,  45 

Calumet  &  Hecla 430  640  2S 

Chino 42  74  43 

Copper  Range 40  8754  47 

Granby 67  120  40 

Inspiration 44  74J4  41 

Kenneeott 33  64>i  48 

Utah  Copper 79  130  40 

"It  would  seem  that  with  the  war  raging 
furiously  and  this  country  committed 
to  billions  of  war-expenditure,  the  demand 
for  copper  must  hold  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  In  the  arts  of  peace  also,  especially 
in  these  days  of  coal  scarcity,  electrically 
generated  power  is  forging  ■  to  the  front. 
This  means  copper  is  steadily  expanding  in 
volume.  In  the  great  reconstruction  days 
to  follow  peace — whenever  that  happy 
time  arrives — copper  should  be  utilized  in 
constructive  and  electrical  work  on  a 
scale  never  before  approached." 
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FARM    LANDS    FOR    SALE 

FRUITLAND  PARK,  FLORIDA.  THE 
BEAUTIFUL,  way  above  sea  level,  midst 
ozone  breathing  pines  in  Florida's  witching 
lake-jeweled  highlands,  will  appeal  strongly 
to  the  individual  who,  whether  he  is  seeking 
an  orange  or  grapefruit  grove,  a  truck  farm, 
a  home,  or  merely  tourist's  pleasant  diver- 
sion, is  looking  for  something  little  different 
and  a  trifle  better  than  the  average.  Being 
in  Florida's  greatest  orange  and  grapefruit 
section,  with  perfect  drainage,  fine  roads,  ex- 
cellent markets  and  the  finest  class  of  citizens 
will  appeal  to  YOU.  Write  today  for  book  of 
actual  photographs  and  conservative  facts. 
Board  of  Trade,  Box  103,Fruitland  Park.Fla. 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits 
are  made?  The  South's  great  variety  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it 
the  most  profitable  farm  section  of  America. 
It  is  the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  pro- 
duction and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the 
largest  variety  of  forage  crops.  Good  lands, 
in  good  localities,  as  low  as  $15  to  $25  an 
acre.  Let  us  show  you  locations  that  will 
give  the  highest  profits.  M.  V.  Richards, 
Commissioner,  Room  57,  Southern  Railway 
System,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROSPER  IN  THE  SOUTH— Excellent 
little  farms  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Maryland  at  $15  an  acre  and  up.  Just  right 
for  truck  and  general  farming,  stock  raising, 
dairying  and  poultry.  Close  to  markets,  fine 
climate,  good  schools  and  neighbors.  Write 
for  information  and  copy  of  The  Southern 
Homeseeker  —  today.  F.  H.  LaBaume, 
Agrl.  Agt..  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  270  Arcade  Bldg., 
Roanoke,  Va. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days' Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  BY  U.  S.  GOVERN- 
MENT.—Men,  Women,  18  or  over.  $90 
month.  Hundreds  war  vacancies.  List  posi- 
tions free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  K-120.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


$348  ONE  DAY  IN  SEPTEMBER.  1917. 
Ira  Shook  of  Flint  did  it.  Pierson  of  Mont- 
gomery started  two  stores  since  August,  now 
ready  for  third.  Higgins  of  Poughkeepsie 
started  Sept.  18,  2.8C0  packages  first  day. 
Studer  wrote  Oct.  1  sold  $90  one  day.  This 
is  a  big  year  for  popcorn  crispettes — Kellogg 
$700  ahead  end  of  second  week.  Meixner, 
Baltimore,  $250  in  one  day.  Perrine,  $380  in 
one  day.  Baker,  3,000  packages  a  day. 
Eakins,  $1,500  profit  in  one  month.  We  start 
you  in  business.  No  experience ;  little  capi- 
tal. We  furnish  everything;  teach  you  secret 
formula;  how  to  succeed.  Build  a  business 
of  your  own.  The  demand  for  crispettes  is 
enormous.  Every  nickel  sale  nets  almost  4 
cents  profit.  A  delicious  food  confection 
made  without  sugar.  High  prices  and  war 
conditions  help.  Profits  $1,000  a  month  eas- 
ily possible.  W.  Z.  Long  Co.,  301  High  St., 
Springfield,  O. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS  ®.  SALESMEN 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS.  Enjoy 
independence,  big  profits,  sell  high  grade 
Health  and  Accident  insurance.  Premium 
only  $10  a  year;  pays  $25  weekly  and  $5000 
principal  sum.  You  get  all  profits  on  yearly 
renewals.  No  capital,  no  experience. 
Dept.  D,  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany. 432  F.  Wood  Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


COVTH 

*  AMERICA 

VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 

Direct  without  change,  on  new  American 
steamships. 

NEW  YORK— VALPARAISO 

Stopping  at  principal  ports  of  Peru 

and  Chile. 

Illustrated  folder  and  information  on  request. 

First  Sailing  Late  in  January 
U.  S.  &  PACIFIC    LINE 

Passenger  Department 

104  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

TELEPHONE   BROAD   SS70 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  Patent 
Protection.  Send  for  blank  form,  "Evidence 
of  Conception,"  Book,  Suggestions,  and  Ad- 
vice Free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  Registered 
Attorneys,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  Manu- 
facturers. Write  to-day  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


WANTED  IDEAS. -Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers  who  wish  to  purchase  patents  and 
What  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted; 
$1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patenta- 
bility. Our  four  Guide  books  sent  free  upon 
request.  Patents  advertised  Free.  We  assist 
inventors  to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor.!. 
Evans  &  Co.,  Patent  Attys.,  769  Ninth, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT  YOUR 
Invention.  I'll  help  market  it.  Send  for  4 
free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hundreds  of 
ideas  wanted.  Advice  free.  Patents  adver- 
tised free.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  2278-V  Woolworth  Rldg..  New  Ynrk- 


^FLORIDA 
EAJTCOAST 


The  Land  Winter  Forgot — 

""THAT  expresses  life  on  the  FLORIDA  EAST 
x  COAST  during  the  winter  season.  Daily 
the  cheerful  sunshine,  invigorating  fresh, 
salt  breezes  put  life  into  tired  bodies.  The 
variegated  panorama  of  life  on  the  beaches, 
the  sociability  of  the  great,  luxurious,  home- 
like hotels  gives  one  a  new  grip  on  life. 
IT'S  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  MAGNET 
of  RECREATION  and  PLEASURE 
Easily  accessible  by  unexcelled  train  service, 
world  famed  hotels  meeting  every  taste  and 
purse.  The  perfection  of  out-of- 
doors  and  all  you  ever  antici- 
pated. Better  come  than  wish 
you  had— and  your  nearest  ticket 
agent  has  all  the  information  at 
his  fingers'  ends. 

FLORIDA  EAST   COAST 

(Flatter  System) 

New  York  Office 

ims  Fifth  Ave. 

Chicago  Office 

156  W.  Madison  St. 

General  Offices 

St.Aua;ustine,  Fla 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAYS,  Vaudeville  Sketches.  Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes. 
Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces. 
Entertainments  for  all  occasions.  Make  Up 
Goods.  Large  Catalog  free. 
T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO..  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates, 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  qnealioaa  concerning  the  current 
uae  of  worda.  the  Funk  &  W  agnail*  New  Standard  Dictionary 
ia  consulted  a*  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
uill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"G.  M.  C,"  Milwaukee,  Wis.— (1)  To  mush 
became  a  verb  in  Alaskan  English.  It  is  prob- 
ably  a  contraction  of  mush  on,  perhaps  borrowed 
from  the  Canadian  coureur-des-bois'  murchons, 
which  means  "let  ns  be  marching."  Mushing 
\B  its  present  particinle  and  verbal  noun.  (2) 
The  ChechdkOi  are  Indians  of  the  Potawatomi 
tribe,  so  named  from  Chechawkose.  a  chief  who 
formerly  lived  at  a  village  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tippecanoe  River,  about  Harrison 
township,  in  Kosciusko  County,  Indiana.  The 
reserve  was  sold  in  1836.  The  name  is  spelled 
also  Cheechawkose  and  Chitchakos.  (3)  The  mala- 
mutc  is  an  Alaskan  name  for  an  Eskimo  dog, 
said  to  have  been  bred  from  the  Siberian  wolf. 
The  name  La  one  of  the  corruptions  of  Malemiut 
(see  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  1198,  col.  2), 
which  designates  an  Eskimo  tribe  that  dwells 
on  the  coast  of  Norton  Sound  and  the  neck  of 
the  Kaviak  Peninsula.  The  name  is  spelled  also 
Matdemute,  Malemukes,  and  even  Mamelute.  (4) 
The  word  mukluk  is  an  Alaskan  name  for  a 
moccasin. 

"J.  IT.  W.,"  Langlois,  Ore. — "Please  state  how 
long  it  has  been  since  good  writers  began  to 
treat  the  word  none  in  its  relation  to  the  verb  as 
singular  number,  and  to  whom  may  we  credit  the 
innovation?" 

The  dictionary  says:  "None  is  construed  in  the 
singular  or  plural  a.s  the  sense,  or  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  meaning  intended,  may  require." 
It  is  difficult  to  say  who  first  employed  the  word 
in  the  singular,  but  it  is  not  an  innovation.  See 
Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It"  (act  i,  sc.  2, 
1.  19),  written  in  1601. 

"B.  S.  T.,"  New  York. — "I  read  recently  in 
one  of  our  dailies  '  More  than  9.000  Germans  had 
been  made  prisoner  up  to  Thursday.'  Is  this 
correct  English?" 

It  is  not  correct  but  is  becoming  very  com- 
mon. There  must  have  been  as  many  prisoners 
as  there  were  captured  Germans.  Prisoner  is  the 
predicate  nominative  and  should  agree  in  number 
with  the  subject.  See  Fernald's  "English  Gram- 
mar Simplilled,"  p.  21:  The  predicate  nomi- 
native is  "a  noun  in  the  predicate,  corresponding 
to  the  subject,  and  expressing  the  same  meaning 
as  the  subject,  or  explaining  or  adding  to  the 
meaning  of  the  subject." 

"D.'C.  G.,"  Warren,  Ark. — "Kindly  explain 
the  difference  between,  or  the  distinction  in  the 
meaning  of.  the  phrases  'It  can  but  fail'  and  'It 
can  not  but  fail.'    Do  they  mean  the  same  thing?  " 

With  the  ellipsis  of  "do"  in  these  sentences, 
the  first  intimates  clearly  that  the  thing  referred 
to  by  "it"  can  do  nothing  but  fail;  the  second, 
that  it  can  not  do  anything  but  fail.  The  form 
cannot  tho  common  is  erroneous  as  any  one  can 
prove  by  trying  to  inflect  it. 

"P.  E.  B,"  Harrogate,  Tenn. — The  words 
"Alas,  poor  Yorick!"  may  be  found  in  Shake- 
speare's "Hamlet,"  act  v,  scene  1,  line  191.  They 
are  spoken  by  Hamlet  after  he  has  taken  Yorick's 
skull  from  a  clown  who  plays  grave-digger. 
Yorick  was  jester  to  the  King  of  Denmark. 
Hamlet,  continuing,  said:  "I  knew  him,  Horatio: 
a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy. 
.  .  .  Where  be  your  gibes  now?  Your  gambols? 
.  .  .  Your  flashes  of  merriment  that  were  wont 
to  set  the  table  on  a  roar?"  The  soliloquy  is  a 
reflection  on  the  evanescent  character  of  human 
life,  which,  as  it  progresses,  considers  also  Alex- 
ander and  Cajsar: 

Hamlet — Pr'ythee,  Horatio,  tell  me  one 
thing.  .  .  .  Dost  thou  think  Alexander 
looked  o'  this  fashion  in  the  earth?  .  .  . 

Horatio — E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Hamlet — To  what  base  uses  we  may  return, 
Horatio!  Why  may  not  imagination  trace 
the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it 
stopping  a  bung -hole?  .  .  .  Alexander 
died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  re- 
turneth  into  dust:  the  dust  is  earth;  of 
earth  we  make  loam:  and  why  of  that  loam 
...  might  they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel.' 

Imperious  Ca?sar,  dead  and  turn'd  to  clay. 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 

O!  that  that  earth  which  kept  the  world  in 
awe, 

Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw. 


"R.  II.,"  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del.  —  Helium  ,,  is  a 
Scottish    parish,    on    tile    coast    of    Dunbar,    from 

which  Robert   Hamilton  (died   1896)  derived  the 

till,-  nt'  the  baronj   <>t   Belhaven  that   paaeed  to 

James  Hamilton  in  1777.  to  William  Hamilton 
(17(..">  L814)  in  1799,  and  to  Robert  Hamilton 
:  1868),  who  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  Baron  Bamllton  of  Wlshan  and 
Belhaven.  The  portrait  of  Ladj  Belhaven  by 
Sir  Henry  Kaeburn  (1756-1823),  to  which  jroil 
refer,  is  of  the  wife  of  William  or  of  Robert 
Hamilton. 

In  the  I'nited  States  there  are  two  towns  called 

Bettehaven,  one  In    Pantego  township,    Beaufort 

County.  North  Carolina,  and  the  other  in  \<- 
COmaC  County.  Virginia.  In  the  Postal  Guide 
the   Brat   is  noted   as   lielhaven  and    the  .second   M 

Belle  Haven.    "  LdpplncoU'fl  Gazetteer"  gives  also 

a  post-village  in  North  Carolina  as  Belhaven. 

"  \V.  L.  D.,"  Spokane,  Wash. — The  meaning  of 
the  word  inmate  is  not  restricted  to  "one  who  is 
kept  or  confined  in  a  prison,  poorhouse,  asylum, 
or  similar  institution."  It  means  also,  "one  who 
lives  in  a  place  with  others;  as,  one  of  the  inmates 
of  a  dwelling."  The  tendency  is  to  speak  of 
persons  undergoing  treatment  in  sanatoriums  as 
patients  rather  than  inmates,  because  of  the  treat- 
ment they  are  taking,  and  the  distinction  is  wise. 

"W.  W.  S.,"  Ottumwa,  Ia. — The  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  were  not  finally  ratified  were: 

I.  After  the  first  enumeration  required  by  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution,  there  shall  be  one 
Representative  for  every  30,000  persons  until  the 
number  shall  amount  to  100;  after  which  the 
proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  Congress  that 
there  shall  not  be  less  than  100  Representatives, 
nor  more  than  one  Representative  for  every 
40.000  persons,  until  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives shall  amount  to  200:  after  which,  the  pro- 
portion shall  be  so  regulated  by  Congress  that 
there  shall  be  not  less  than  200  Representatives, 
nor  more  than  one  Representative  for  every 
50,000  persons. 

II.  No  law  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  take  effect  until  an  election  of  Representa- 
tives shall  have  intervened. 

Delaware  rejected  the  first  of  these,  Pennsyl- 
vania rejected  the  second,  and  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  and  Georgia  rejected,  or  took  no  action  on, 
both  of  them,  and  therefore  neither  received  the 
necessary  three-fourths  vote  needed  for  their 
acceptance. 

"C.  O.  H.,"  Akron,  Ala.  —  Helgoland  was 
formerly  a  dependence  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein, 
subject  to  Denmark.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Danes  by  the  British,  September  5,  1807,  and  was 
ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  Germany  under  the 
Anglo-German  agreement  of  July  1,  1890,  by 
which  Germany  ceded  the  protectorates  of 
Zanzibar,  Witu,  and  Somaliland  to  Great  Britain 
in  exchange. 

"M.  J.  McG." — You  state  three  propositions: 
(1)  Unlimited  power  to  tax  involves  necessarily 
a  power  to  destroy.  (2)  The  power  to  tax  involves 
the  power  to  destroy.  (3)  The  power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy.  The  first  and  second  of  these 
propositions  only  resemble  each  other  in  part, 
but  the  first  treats  of  "unlimited  power"  as 
"involving,"  that  is,  "having  as  a  result  or 
logical  consequence"  a  power  to  destroy.  That 
which  is  involved  is  necessarily  to  be  inferred 
(Fernald,  "  Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepo- 
sitions," p.  307),  but  an  inference  is  a  probable 
conclusion  toward  which  known  facts,  statements, 
or  admissions  point,  but  which  they  do  nut 
absolutely  establish  (idem,  p.  188).  The  use  of 
the  word  "unlimited"  in  the  first  proposition 
indicates  powrer  without  restraint.  Its  omission 
from  the  second  proposition  weakens  its  force, 
but  the  substitution  of  "the"  for  "a"  before 
"power  to  destroy"  raises  the  "power  to  tax " 
out  of  association  with  all  other  powers  of  de- 
struction (understood),  and  makes  it  the  su- 
preme medium  by  which  such  destruction  may- 
be wrought.  The  third  proposition  enunciates  a 
theory  as  a  fact  which  events  in  the  early  history 
of  this  country  have  disproved.  Oppressive 
taxation  caused  the  French  Revolution,  but 
France  still  lives.  Taxation  without  representa- 
tion brought  about  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
won  the  independence  of  the  American  colonists. 
Writing  to  General  Washington  in  1788,  Thomas 
Jefferson  said:  "Calculation  has  convinced  me 
that  circumstances  may  arise,  and  probably 
will  arise,  wherein  all  the  resources  of  taxation 
will  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  State." 
And  again,  "  War  requires  every  resource  of  tax- 
ation and  credit." 


tk  Golden  State 


The  short  southern 
way  to  Los  Angeles 
— skirts  the  Winter 
without  lengthening 
either  the  time  or  the 
distance — the  El  Paso 
Short  Line. 

Nowhere  does  train 
service  excel' the  high 
efficiency  and  courtesy 
given  on  the  Golden 
State  Limited — yet  it 
costs  you  no  more. 
Daily  from  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis. 


The   Californian    is    another 
famous  fast  train  to  Southern 
California.    See  the  Apache 
trail  en  route. 
Our    representative    will 
glad    to    plan    your   trip 


be 
for 


you.    Write  for  booklets. 


L.    M.  ALLEN 

Passenger  Traffic   Manager 

Rock   Island   Lines 

721   La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 
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WHICH    ROAD 

Typifies  the  main  highways  in  your 
community?  This  is  a  question  that 
is  fraught  with  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences to  your  farmers,  your  man- 
ufacturers, your  wage  earners — you. 

It  may  mean  that  farm  produce  can  or  can  not 
be  shipped  to  market  in  bad  weather.  It  may 
mean  that  railroad  embargoes  will  or  will  not 
shut  down  factories  which  might  use  motor 
trucks  to  haul  fuel  and  raw  material  from  a  dis- 
tance. It  may  mean  that  wage  earners  will 
or  will  not  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Freight  congestion  and  railroad  embargoes 
threaten  the  very  life  of  any  community  which 
can  not  handle  its  short  haul  traffic  by  motor 
trucks.  These  absolutely  require  hard  perma- 
nent roads,  passable  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  Concrete  Road  meets   all  requirements. 

Is  your  community  building  or  getting  ready 
to  extend  its  system  of  permanent  highways  ? 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE- 
WASHINGTON 
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Miller  Announces  Uniform  Tires 

Built  By  Crack  Squads  (96%  Perfect) 

Now  we  present  the  world's  first  Uniform  Tires.  Not  uniform 
only  in  looks — all  tires  are  that.  What  we  announce  is  uniform 
mileage.     And  this  in  tires  already  famous  for  wear.     Please  read — 


M 


OTORISTS  today  must  choose  between  approximately  429 
brands  of  tires.  Even  tires  made  side  by  side,  in  the  same 
factory,  differ  in  mileage  enormously. 

If  you  get  a  "lucky  tire"  it  may  run  between*  5,000  and  10,000 
miles.     The  next  may  fail  under  1000. 

Not  so  with  Miller  Tires.  Once  they  varied  as  the  rest  do.  To- 
day less  than  one  per  cent  ever  call  for  adjustment.  It  would 
seem  that  other  makers,  too,  could  attain  this  uniformity.  For 
methods  are  standard — known  to  all. 


But  tires  are  mostly  hand  work. 
build  them  differ — and  always  must. 

Miller  has  triumphed  by  solving 
this  human  equation.  By  ridding 
these  tires  of  "human  variables." 

Tires  99%  Excellent 


They  differ  as  the  men  who 


under  like  conditions.     Tens  of  thousands  of  records  furnish  con- 
clusive proof. 

One  Motorist  in  Fifty 

Tires  so  uniform  can  never  be  produced  where  quantity  output 
rules.  Picked  men  are  limited.  And  if  you  multiply  workmen, 
you  multiply  variables. 

Team-work  by  its  very  nature  is  limited  to  a  few. 

Hence  we  can  supply  only  one  dealer  in  each  neighborhood. 
And  only  about  one  motorist  in  fifty  can  get  Millers. 


Ifltlbrli^nm 


Miller  tire  builders  are  carefully 
recruited.     Each  must  meet  exact- 
ing standards.     Then  science  keeps  books  on  every  man's  personal 
efficiency. 

He  is  marked  on  every  tire  that  he  builds. 

But  more  than  that,  he  is  penalized  if  ever  ne  comes  back. 
Thus  we've  created  a  body  of  master  tire  builders — called  the  crack 
regiment  of  the  whole  tire  army.  Their  average  personal  efficiency 
is  96  per  cent. 

The    tires    they    build — 99   in    100 — -wear   practically   uniform 


GEARED-T0-THE-R0AD 


These  are  the  only  tires  actually 
geared -to -the -road.  Note  the 
ratchet-like  tread — how  the  cogs  en- 
gage the  ground  at  each  turn. 

That  gives  positive  traction;  it 
keeps  the  wheels  from  slipping.  They 
can't  spin  when  you  start  your  car. 

Thus  the    Miller  Geared-to-t he-Road  Tread  prevents  scuffing 
and  burning  tires.     And  of  course  it  makes  all  roads  safer. 

Give   Them   This   Test 

Next  time  you  buy  tires  go  to  the  nearest  Miller  dealer.  Don't 
buy  only  one — put  a  pair  of  Miller  team-mates  on  opposite  wheels 
of  your  car.     Then  both  will  experience  like  wear. 

After  that  proof  of  Miller  uniformity  you'll  never  trust  to  luck. 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner  Tubes — The  Team  Mates  of  Uniform  Tires 
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Are  You  Hitting  at  Nothing? 


Herbert  P.  Mee,  Material  Accountant  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  at  Los  Angeles,  California, 
aimed  at  nothing  and  hit  it — until — but  let  him  tell 
his  story    himself. 


"Like  most  people,  I  was  a  drifter,  admiring  niccess, 
weakly  wishing  for  letter  things  to  come,  with  no  conception 

of  what  those  better  things  were  or  how  to  proceed  to  get 
them. 

"I  aimed  at  nothing  and  hit  it. 

"1  performed  each  task  that  presented  itself,  did  it  fairly 
well  and  then  lay  hack  awaiting  the  next  task,  using  the 
spare  time  to  build  castles  in  Spain. 

"Paragraph  One,  Lesson  One  of  your 

Course  in  Personal  Efficiency 

started  me  to  thinking.  This  I  have  never  ceased  to  do  since. 
If  the  Course  had  done  nothing  else  for  me  than  this,  it  was 
well  worth  the  price  paid.     But  it  did  more. 

"As  an  immediate  benefit,  I  have  an  increased  capacity 
for  work  which  my  superiors  were  not  slow  to  recognize,  so 
that  for  the  most  part  I  am  relieved  of  my  old  duties  and 
assigned  to  much  more  important  work. 

"Young  people  who  wish  to  get  ahead,  but  don't  know  the 
why,  the  how  or  the  way.  can  get  the  information  very 
cheaply  through  this  Course. 

"Old  people,  given  over  to  pessimism,  loss  of  interest,  and 
with  apparently  weakened  vitality  and  enthusiasm,  will  get 
the  jolt  of  their  life  reading  the  Course  through  but  once." 


Is  it  Skill  you  want  ?  Efficiency  taught  theU.  S.  Navy  to  shoot  1200  times 
as  well  today  as  at  Santiago.  Is  it  Money  ?  Efficiency  brought  a  great 
western  railroad  a  million  and  a  half  in  one  year.  Is  it  Economy  ?  A  Cali- 
fornia state  official  saved  $2700  on  one  job  after  he  had  his  third  lesson  of 
this  course.  Is  it  Education  ?  A  prominent  man  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  got  his 
first  big  step  that  way  from  the  first  lesson  of  this  course. 

Harrington  Emerson  acquired  in  practical  work  with  many  corporations  of 

many  kinds  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  enabled  him  to  write  this 

course.  He  is  still  the  president  of  an  Efficiency  Company  directing  efficiency 

work  in  many  corporations.     In  his  work  he  had  to  teach  and  train  many 

young  men.  some  of  whom  today  hold  highly  paid  positions.     He  has  thought 

efficiency  for  forty  years;  he  has  taught  it  for  thirty  years;   during  twenty 

years  he  slowly  collected  the  data  for  this  course.    You  can  learn  from  the 

lessons  of  this  course  how  you  can  save  an  hour,  two  hours,  a  dollar,  two 

dollars  out  of  each  day  and  how  you  can  make  the  day  a  better  day  at 

the  same  time.     You  can  study  this  course  and  make  yourself  efficient 

in  your  own  life  in  15  minutes  a  day  and  for  little  more  than  one 

dollar  a  lesson. 

FREE-This  Book 

20  Chapters — In  Colors — Illustrated 

Send  for  this  book.     It  contains  the  answer  to  the  ever-present 
question  of  how  to  take  a  "Short  Cut  to  Success."    Some  of  the 
chapters : 

What  is  Efficiency  ?       For  whom  is  Efficiency  ?      How  you  are 
taught  Efficiency  ?    Are  you  ear-minded  or  eye-minded  ?    Find 
out  what  you  are  actually  doing  with  your  time.     Most  failures 
are  due  to   guesswork.      You  use  only  half  your  power.     To  what 
do    some  men   owe    their   success  ?       Health  culture.        Personal 
finances.     Mr.  Emerson's  message  to  you. 


Review  of 
Reviews 
30  Irving  PI. 
New  York 


There  is  no  standing  still  in  life.     If  you're  not  going  forward,  you  are  f      Send  me  free  and 

going  backward.  If  Efficiency  doesn't  grow  on  you,  inefficiency  will.  f  without  obligation 
This  course  will  send  you  forward  to  your  goal— it  will  put  you  on  f  b°nk  ™/.4ho7t  Cl"l'|,r) 
the  shortest,  quickest,  easiest  road  to  success.  Send  the  coupon  f  Success,"  also  particu- 
for  information  now — today.  It  costs  you  nothing  and  may  be  f  iars  about  your  Course 
ths  biggest  thing  you  ever  did  in  your  life.  /      in_  Efficiency,  and  "Story 


of  Emerson." 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 

30   Irving  Place,  New  York 


Name. 


Address  . 


freeTestlesson 

^Draftsmanship 


Special  offer  now.-  Pay  nothing 
for  this  Test  Lesson  in  Drafting, 
'i'toj,     U  Learn  from  it  how  the  Chicago 
"Tech"  Course  will  give  you  a 
radical  training  in  Architectural, 
Electrical, StructuralSteel, Machine 
Drafting  or  any  other   branch  of 
Drafting.    Learn  from  this  free  les- 
son whether  or  not  you  are  a  man 
who  can  Btudy  this  technical  calling 
to  advantage.    Send  no  money. 

$25  to  $100  a  Week! 


Study  At  Home 


Positions  are  always  open  to  compe- 
tent draftsmen.  The  warconditions  are 
creating:  an  extra  demand  and  the  trained  man  always 
has  thebest  opportunity.  Our  course  urives  this  training 
in  the  shortest  time  consistent  with  thoroughness  and 
its  practical  value  is  proved  by  our  graduates'  success. 

Come  to  the 
College  or 

You  need  not  leave  your  present  occupation  to  get 

this  expert  training'.  We  will  teach  you  by  mail  in  your 
spare  time.  The  work  is  the  same  as  riven  in  our  Day  and  Eve- 
ning ClaeseB  at  the  College  here  in  Chicago  and  given  directly 
by  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  very  work  they  teach.  Upon 
enrollment  we  give  you  a  set  of  Instruments  or  a  cash  credit 
if  you  have  a  set.  Pay  for  the  course  as  you  go  along.  The  fee 
is  so  small  and  the  terms  so  easy  that  you  will  not  feel  the  cost. 
If  engaged  In  Building  work,  ask  about  our  Builders*  Course 
In  Plan  Reading,  Construction  and  Estimating. 

llffJI'T'r*     Send  for  the  Free  Lesson  and  see  for  yourself 

wy  IvI  I  Va    how  practical  this  Course  is— and  how  easily  you 

can  pay  for  it  on  our  terms.     State  what  branch 

of  drafting  interests  you  and  whether  College  or  Home  Study. 

Chicago  Technical  College,  133  Chicago  "Tech"  Bldg.,  Chicago 


BeiierYour 
Position 

$125-$250  a  Month 

Areyouunder55?  War  has  taken  the  youth  of  the  country. 

Railroads  demand  Traffic     Inspectors — young  men,   old 

men,  but  trained  men.    $125  a  month  and  expenses  to  start. 

What  is  a  Traffic  Inspector?    Briefly— he  roams  the  continent 

in  a  Pullman  to    safeguard   our  lives  and  his  Company's 

money.    If  he  is   efficient  he  is  bound  to  gain  positions  of 

trust.    Hundreds    wanted  now.    You  can  do  this  with 

proper  training.     F.  P.  S.  qualifies  you  in  3  months' 

home  study,     and  arranges  for  position.     Write 

for  explanatory  booklet  K  16. 


Fronfict*  Preparatory  School 

■^BUFFALO.    N.Y. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


[J  AMP      in  addition   to  resident 
JJ  \j  J|i  |j      work ,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

CTITHV  For    detailed     in- 

|J  I  \J  \J  J  formation  address 

26th  Year      U. of  C.  (Div.R)Chicaco,Ill. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer  and  big  suc- 
cess awaits  you.  Legally  train- 
ed   men  win  high  positions  in 
businesaandpubuenfe.  Creater 
r    opportunities  now  than  ever  be- 
r    fore.  Be  Independent-   bea  leader. 
Thousands  of  lawyers  are  earning 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according 
to  our  Guarantee  Bond  If  disnatiafied.  Degree 
1  of  LL.  B.  conferred.  Thouaands  of  successful  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Low  coat,  easy  terms.  Big  Law 
Library  and  modern  course  In  Public  Speaking  free  if  you  enroll 
now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide  and  "Evidence" 
books  free.     Send  for  them — now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,    D«pt.  102-F,    Chicago 
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Your  War  Tax 
— No  w  Due.'— 

Also  Your  Income  Tax 

THE  federal  taxes  are  many. 
They  strike  everywhere,  and  every 
man  must  pay.     Ignorance  of  the 
law  is  not  an  excuse.    Send  for  our  book. 
The  United  States  Income  and  War  Tax  Guide. 

You  will  find  the  right  answers  to  every 
question  in  this  book.  All  the  difficult  and  com- 
plex points  of  the  tax  laws  are  covered  with 
illustrative  cases.    These  fit  you. 

50,000  copies  were  sold  to  bankers  in 
one  month.  The  largest  corporations  in  this 
country  and  many  revenue  collectors  are  using 
our  book  as  a  guide.    100,000  copies  now  in  use. 

Every  business  executive,  and  every  in- 
dividual whose  income  is  above  $1,000  should 
have  a  copy  of 

The  Nation's 
War  Tax  Manual 

$1.00  Per  Copy  Delivered 

We  have  watched  the  making  of  the  tax 
laws,  and  codified  and  explained  them  together 
with  the  tateit  Treasury  decisions.  The  legal 
work  alone  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
months  have  been  spent  making  this  guide. 

The  entire  laws  are  filled 

with  exemption  explanations, 
exemption  qualifications.  The 
income  tax,  stamp  tax,  profit  tax, 
special  business  tax,  real  estate 

tax  illustrated  and  explained  under  our 
nationally  recoffnited  '  Illustrative  Case 
Method.  '  Your  country  and  your  bus- 
iness demand  ready  access  to  the  new 
lawa,  thoroughly  explained  with  a  com- 
plete  index. 


Write  Us 

about  our 
War  Tax 

Service  to 
individuals, 

corpora- 
tions, and 

partnerships. 


$4   Brings  This  Book 


ISend  only  $1.00  today  for  the 
book.'The  Nation's  Standard  WarTax 
Manual."  If  you  are  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  in  every  particular  with  the 
work,  return  the  book  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded.    Send  for  the  book  today— NOW! 

Commerce  Clearing  House 

1  Corporation  Legal  Department  ■ 

122  So.  Michigan  Ave.   —  256-257  Broadway 
CHICAGO  or        NEW  YORK 

Dept.  2401 
Gentlemen :  —  I  enclose,  herewith,  $1.00  for  which 
please  send  me  by  return  mail  one  copy  of  your  war  , 
tax  guide  which  contains  illustrative  cases  to  fit  my  I 
bu-iness.  It  13  understood  that  if  I  am  not  thoroughly  J 
satisfied  with  this  book  in  every  particular,  that  my  I 
money  will  be  refunded.  * 


A'ame 

AdJrr.sA 


=J 


FREE— The  Boys'  Magazine.  £ 


1  ou  owe  it  to  y  >ur 
boy's  mental,  moral 
and  physical  development  to  M-nd  today  for  a  free  copy  of 
The  Boys'  Magazine.  Full  of  clean,  inspiring  stories  and 
slnvi.il  departments  devoted  to  every  subject  of  interest  to 
bos-  Beautifully  printed  and  illustrated.  Address 
THE  SCOTT  F.  REDFIELD  CO..  1727  Main  St.,  Smethport,  Pa. 


Music  Lessons 


Sent  A    l\l-il_i 


Wonderful  home  -  study  music 
lessons  under  great  American 
and  European  teachers  given  by 
the  University  Extension  Method .  The  lessons  are  a  marvel 
of  simplicity  and  completeness.  Anyone  can  learn  at  home. 
Endorsed  by  Paderewski  and  many  other  great  authorities. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice 

Write,  telling  us  the  course  you  are  interested  in,  age. 
how  long  you  have  taken  lessons,  if  at  all,  etc.,  and  we  will 
send  you  our  Free  Book  containing  text  and  illustrations 
covering  Lessons  in  PIANO  (students'  or  teachers' courses) 
by  the  great  Wm.  H.  Sherwood.  HARMONY  by  Dr.  Prothe- 
roe  andRosenbecker,  VOICE  COURSE  (with  aid  of  Phono- 
graph) by  Crampton.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  by  Frances 
E.  Clark.  VIOLIN*  CORNET.  MANDOLIN.  GUITAR, 
BANJO,  REED  ORGAN,  by  equally  eminent  teachers. 
C._  J  ^J^^^XT  for  Free  Book  and  learn  how  easily 
■JdlU  I^IV^TT  you  can  become  a  fine  singer,  or  a 
skillful  player.  Write' today  for  full  particulars.  Investigate 
without  cost  or  obligation.  • 

University  Extension  Conservatory 

3646  Siesel-MersB.iildins  Chicago,  lit. 


Reading  St.  Nicholas 
brings  a  healthy  inter- 
est in  a  host  of  things 
for  boys  and  girls. 


What  are  you  doing  for 
your  children 

What  are  you  doing  for  their  minds  in  the  most  impression- 
able age  from  10  to  18  years?  You  object  to  their  reading 
"trash."  What  are  you  doing  to  encourage  cheerful,  whole- 
some, useful  reading?  What  are  you  doing  to  form  their  taste 
and  opinions?  Every  boy  and  girl,  you  know,  is  a  problem. 
But  it  is  chiefly  the  problem  of  getting  them  interested  in 
something.    Give  your  children  the  sunny,  guiding  influence  of 

ST  NICHOLAS 

for  boys  and  girls 

Subscribe  to  this  magazine  for  a  year  and  watch  your  girl  or 
boy  take  to  it  as  a  loved  companion.  Watch  its  effect  in 
arousing  interest  and  ambition.  Note  how  it  develops  talent 
and  taste  for  good,  clean,  wholesome  reading. 

St.  Nicholas  is  a  real  magazine.  A  bright,  big  issue  every 
month,  chock-full  of  stories,  travel  articles,  things  for  boys  and 
girls  to  do,  outdoor  sports,  a  young  folks'  review  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  nature,  science  and  inventions,  and  the 
famous  St.  Nicholas  League  competitions  in  composition, 
drawing  and  photography.  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  of 
grammar  and  high  school  age  take  part  in  these  contests.  Some 
noted  artists  and  writers  have  begun  in  the  St.  Nicholas  League. 

Twelve  big  interesting  numbers 
for  less  than  1  cent  a  day. 

A  great  big  new  magazine  with  a  world  of  interest  every  month 
for  a  year  at  a  total  cost  of  only  $3.     A  magazine  that  will 
be  a  lifelong  influence  on  youthful  minds.     You  cannot 
afford  to  deprive  your  boy  or  girl  of  this  big  thing  / 

in  their  lives.     Cut  out  the  coupon  now  and  mail 
it  with  check  or  money  order  to 

ST  NICHOLAS 

Room  1330,  353  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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What  15c  SYouT  Nation's  Capital 

f — — - - ~T    I  1  li«-  llitlr  matter  ol  13c  or  coin  will  bring  you  Hi*-  |  Path  fin         1  J 


Washington,  th«  hi>m«of  th«  pdth.iiulur ,  n  th 
n*rv«    center    uf   i  iviliutiuu  ;    hi-»tu»  v    i  -»     I»«i»k 
iojJc   at    this  world   capita!.     The   Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  give*  you  ■ 

ect    dio£no9l»  of  public  .   ' 
during  these  atffiuoua,  «poch -making  day. 


id  we  wtU  lend  the  Pathfinder  on  pro« 


tic  little  mat 

Pathfiodei 
coatof  !«»r  the  Nation ;  a  papei  tli at  prints  all  the  d  rorld  and  telli  the 

truth  ami  only  the  truth  [now  In  it-.  2Sth  yi  taper  fiUt  the  bill  without 

emptying  the  puraei  it  i  «<-»t->  but  Ji  i  year.   Ii  you  want  to  ki  in  what 

g    on  in  the  world,  at  the  lr.i-,1  mtpeOM  ot  lime  or  money,  this  ii  your 

mean      ti  you  waal  a  papai  In  your  home  nctro.  reliable,  entertain* 

Ing  »  learlyi  taiiiy,  brictty—  here  it  la.    Send 


il.iT.Aiid  we  wiU«»riid  tlif  I'atMiiidrr  on   i-ru-    p-iLij-J--    P«w    aTC     U/irkin<i»An     t\    f* 

rha  IS*.  Joes  uut  icyayus.  but  wcarc  glad  toiuvestiu  ucwlncudi.  raUlIini«l»  DO*  DD»  ftaSllinSlOnr  U.  U. 


Columbia  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education  women 

In.  ,1      Pri  I'lis  ti- 

■ 
I         .-,.■  building  with  large  dormitory.    Mid  yeai  clan 

Idreoa  Reglatrai , 
;8  \1 1>  higan  A\.-  .  Chicago,  HI. 


National  Kindergarten  &  Elementary  College 

Kindergarten  and  elementary  training  Diploma,  two  years. 
Mld-yeai  term  Jan  -'H  to  Auk  o,  ioi8,  covering  Preanmao 
ivtng  ol  time  foi  rnld-yeai  graduates.  Ac- 
credited. Dormltoi  Lea  on  College  grounds.  Illustrated  cata- 
log.   Address  Boa  7-\  -<>  1 1  Michigan  Blvd.( Chicago,  Illinois. 


How       ^      \ 
They  Saved 
The  Regiment ! 


There  is  one  British  regiment  that  believes  that  St.  George  appeared  in  the  moonlight  riding  a 
white  horse  and  showed  them  how  to  escape  from  an  overwhelming  force  of  Germans.  And  all 
that  myth  grew  out  of  the  glorious  deed  of  a  dog,  and  a  little  six-year-old  baby.  But  the  story  is 
more  exciting  than  any  St.  George  story  could  possibly  be. 

Once  more  this  war  has  proved  that  truth  doesn't  have  to  stick  to  probabilities.  Read  the  story 
of  this  French  baby  and  his  adoring  British  regiment  in 


200 


TRUE  STORIES  OF 
THE   GREAT  WAR 


FREE 


2000  True  Pages  of  Love  and  Daring  Intrigue — 6  Crowded  Volumes — Vivid  Illustrations — All  Free 


These  are  the  real  experience  of 
real  people — written  to  the  music  of 
guns. 

From  out  of  the  holocaust  of  nations, 
the  high,  unbreakable  spirit  of  men  leaps 
forth  in  story  after  story. 

For  these  200  stories  all  the  smok- 
ing, shrieking  battlefronts  of  the  war 
have  been  ransacked.  In  these  volumes 
the  theories,  the  practice,  the  prophecies 
of  war  have  no  place.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  the  personal  deeds  of  men 
and  women  who  themselves  took  part. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  two  hun- 
dred tales  is  a  story  of  romance  almost 
beyond  belief.  Here  are  unexpected 
endings.  Here  is  suspense — here  terror 
and  despair — here  are  glad  tidings — here 
are  happy  endings. 

Sometimes  the  escaped  spy  tells  his  own 
Story.  Now  the  woman  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  tells  her  story.  Now  a  man  in 
the  Foreign  Legion  tells  unbelievable  tales  of 
those  glorious  blackguards — those  heroic  ras- 
cals: the  story  of  the  Corporal  who  turned  out 
to  be  the  Kaiser's  cousin;  the  story  of  beautiful 
English  women  of  title  who  ensnared  German 
spies;   the  story  of  the  disgraced  Englishman 


TRUE   TRUE    TRUE    TRUE   TRUE  TRUE 
STORIES  STOBIES  STORIES  STORIES  STORIES  STORIES 

OF  THE   OF  THE   OF  THE  OF  THE   OF  THE  OF  THE 
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who  fought  his  way  back;   here  is  the  story  of 
the  dancer  in  Paris  who  was  in  the  Kaiser's  pay. 

Why  This  Edition  Is  Given  Away 

We  feel  that  volumes  like  these  with  so  im- 
portant a  message,  should  not  be  sold, but  should 
be  given  away,  as  far  as  possible.  Therefore,  as 
long  as  we  can,  we  will  give  these  sets  free  to 
those  who  read  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  the 
next  two  years.  We  should  like  to  make  this  a 
permanent  offer,  but  the  price  of  paper  is  going 
so  high  that  we  do  not  know  what  another  edition 
will  cost  us. 

This  nation  has  stepped  out  of  its 
swaddling  clothes.  It  has,  in  a  day,  towered 
above  the  rest  of  the  world.  Today  we  have 
our  hands  on  the  money — the  trade  of  the  world. 
And  the  American  citizen  must  grow  tall  with 
his  nation.  You  must  touch  the  ends  of  the 
world  with  the  fingers  of  your  mind. 

You  must  have  the  Review  of  Reviews — 
that  daily,  hourly,  feels  the  pulse  of  all  the 
world.  You  need  Frank  H.  Simonds'  crystal, 
clear  month-by-month,  articles  on  military 
operations  of  the  war.  You  need  more  than  J 
ever,  Dr.  Shaw's  world-wide  understanding  J 
of  affairs.  g 

The  coupon  brings  the  whole  set 
of  books — 200  stories — 2000  pages — 
to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  you     i 
don't  like  them — to  be  kept  free     / 
of  charge  if  you  do.  J 

Get  the  magazine  for  in 
struction  —  get    the 
books   free   for  in- 
spiration and  de-     f 
light. 


Send  the 
Coupon 
Without 
Money 


f       Lit. 

S        Die. 

£     1-12-18 

Review 

of  Reviewi 

30  Irving 

Place 

New  York 

^  Please    send    me 

^        the  Six  Volumes    of 
"  True     Stories      of 
the     Great     War  "  — 
FREE.     Enter  my  name 
for  a  two  year  subscrip- 
tion to  Review  of  Reviews. 
^        I  agree    to   return   the   Sis 
^        Volumes  in   6  days    if    1  am 
^        not  satisfied   with   them,  or  1 
JB        will   send  you   25c  in  five    days 
^        and  $1  a  month   for  six    months 
thereafter,    making    a      total     of 
$6.25.  which  is  the  regular  price  of 
the  magazine  alone,   plus  25c  to  par- 
tially cover  packing  and  shipping. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 
State.... 


High  School  Course 
in  *L  Tfearsfissf  £s& 

n«re  Li  a  thorough,  complete,   Blmi>)1fle<]  ni*h   School  Conraa  that 

.   .  tut'  ynirn.     V  .   •  itellla. 

rrepiii 

Don't  Stop  Growing! 


K«  rp  on  voinvf   Train  your  hruia'     1 

roar  mental  irutonl     A  tiiifh  - 
loo  multipllee  your  rhnnree  fur  aucceaa  in 

1  •      II    Or    MOCIUi 

Study  thit*  intensely  interesting  course  In 
idle  hour*  at  home  without  interfering  with 

rotn   r*-Kular   work.      "Cuaii  iu"  vi*  your 

natural  ability. 

High  School  Book  Free 

Send  your  name  uncj  add  rest*  on  a  battel  or 
post-card  and  u*--l  our  new  24-i'Uifo  J  Hum* 
Iratad  Hook.  No  ol. lotion.  It  la  abso- 
lutely free.    Write  today. 

American  School  ot  Correspondence 
Dept.  P-S401  Chicago,  Illinois 


Make  up 

for  Lost 

Time! 

Mtm  a  nd  women  who 

■ 

"catch  up"  l<y  tak- 
ing    this     sin 
course    at   h ome . 
Hundreds  have  prof- 
ited by  thai  t>  naife 

ibk-  opportunity 


LEARN  PIANO! 

This    Interesting    Free  Book 

shows  how  you  ran  bocomfl  a  ski  I  li<l 
player  of  piano  ot"  organ  at  quarter 
usual  cost.  It  shown  why  ■  r 
an  expert  Is  worth  a  dozen  other  leH- 
sona.  Or.  (Juimi'tt  famous  Wrltto  n 
Method  includes  all  of  the  many  impor- 
tant modern  bnprovementa  in  teaching  moaic,  Bringe  right  to  your 
home  the  great  advantages  of  c<  nsurvatory  study.  For  trie  beginners 
or  experienced  players.  Endorsed  hy  great  artists.  Successful 
graduates  everywhere.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  understand.  Fully  illus- 
All  music  free.  Diploma  granted.  \s  rite  today  for  free  hook 
On  inn   CoiiHcivatury,  Studio  \.k,    Surial    Union   Hldff.,   Huston,    sla»i. 


GET    OUT    OF    THE    RUT; 

become  a  Certified  Public  or  Cost  Accountant;  go  into  busi- 
ness for  yourself;  demand  for  expert  accountants  exceeds 
the  supply;  our  graduates  earn  over  $5,000  yearly;  have 
more  business  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  home  in  spare 
time  by  our  new  easy  system.  Write  for  booklet  and  special 
offer.  We  have  no  solicitors. 
Universal  Business  Institute,        90  Pullman  Bldg.,  New  York 

PRIMA  DONNAS-Sketches  of  the  Operas  and 
the  plots,  and  interviews  with  Singers  in  "Stars  of  the 
Opera,"  illustrated,  $1.20,  net;  postpaid,  $1.:«>. 

FUNK  &WAGNALLS  COMFANY,  NEW  YORK. 


I 


'AN     INTRODUCTION    TO 

UNITARIANISM" 

By  Dr.   Samuel   M.   Cro there,  and  other  Uni- 
tarian Sermons  S  E  N  T    F  K  E  E  on  application  to 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Gerould.  186  Upland  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Every  Real  Estate  Trick 

FVPflCFIi  Real  Estate  Men  and  In- 
SJ^sV*  ViJIjI/  vestors,  help  us  elevate 
the  Real  Estate  profession.  Every  trick  and  subterfuge 
practiced  by  the  real  estate  shark  is  exposed  in  our 
publication.  Every  healthy  and  legitimate 
sale  plan  told.  Become  a  realtor,  don  t  remain 
an  agent.  Five  bi?  monthly  issues  will  be  sent 
yoa  for  jSl.OO  currency,  money  order  or  check. 
Official  Organ  of  National  Association  0}  Real 
Estate  Boards.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

National  Real  EslaleJoumal, Dept. LD Indianapolis, In d. 


& 


The  Digest  School 
Directory  Index 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  print  below  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose 
announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  during  January. 
January  5th  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of 
each  school  and  gives  complete  information.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  refer  to  it  or  write  for  catalogs  and  special 
information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  whose 
addresses  we  repeat. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

D.  C... Paul  Institute, 

2107  S  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington 
Miss  Mason's  School, 

.    Lock  Box  710,  Tarrytown 

Miss  Cowles'  School Hollidaysburg 

Ward-Belmont Box  F,  Nashville 

.Milwaukee  Downer  College. Milwaukee 


N.  Y.. 

Penn. 

Tenn. 
Wis.. 


PREP.  AND  MIL.  SCHOOLS  FOR 

BOYS 

• 

Mo Kemper  Military  School, 

706  3rd  St.,  Boonville 
Wentworth  Military  Academy, 

1813  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington 
N.  J..  ..Rutgers  Preparatory  School, 

Box  139,  New  Brunswick 

Wis St.  John's  Military  Academy, 

Box  12  A,  Delafield 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

N.  Y.  ..Eastman  Business  Schools, 

Poughkeepsie 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

III.  . .  .Columbia  College  of  Expression, 

3358  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
Columbia  Nor.  Sch.  of  Phys.  Education 

3358  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
National  Kindergarten  College, 

2944  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chioago 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERING 

Wis Nortb-Western  School  for  Stammerers, 

Milwaukee 
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A  \Vorld  s  Record 

In  a  Nation  s  Bond  Buying 

I^HK  Canadian  Government  had  need  of  £150,000,000  for  war  pur- 
-  poses.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  Canadian  people  to  lend  this 
money.  During  the  three  weeks  ending  December  1st,  1917,  subscrip- 
tions to  this  loan  were  taken.  On  a  comparative  basis  the  result  of 
this  flotation  established  a  world's  record. 

Instead  of  $150,000,000  asked  for,  subscriptions  reached  $416,000,000. 
The  number  of  individual  subscriptions*  totalled  800,000,  or  approx- 
imately 1  person  in  9  of  the  population  of  Canada  subscribed  to 
this  loan — or  $50.00  per  head — men,  women  and  children. 

These  are  the  people  who  read 

The  Newspapers  of  Canada 


It  is  among  these  people  that  you 
should  seek,  an  additional  market  for 
your  goods.  The  greatest  service  you 
can  do  vour  country  at  war  is  to  strive 
to  do  MORE  BUSINESS,  to  culti- 
vate additional  available  markets. 
The  Canadian  people  will  buy  your 
goods,  if  you  advertise  them.  They 
have  means  and  resources  per  capita 
not  possessed  by  any  other  nation  on 


earth.  Now,  when  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  make  special  efforts  to  raise 
his  business  to  a  more  profitable  basis, 
is  the  time  for  you  to  secure  a  share 
of  the  rich  Canadian  market. 

The  most  patriotic,  necessary  thing 
vou  can  do  is  to  INCREASE 
YOUR  BUSINESS--do  more 
business  at  home — do  an  "export 
business." 


//  you  will  write  to  the  United  States  Representatives  of  the  Canadian 
Newspapers  listed  below,  or  to  the  Newspapers  direct,  they  will  give 
you  the  details,  cost  and  procedure  necessary  to  cultivate  the  Canadian 
market    by    advertising    YOl  R    goods    in    Canadian     Newspapers 


Dan  A.  Carroll 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 
1st  Natl  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Montreal     "Star" 
Stockwell  Special  Agency 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Calgary  "Albertan" 

Saskatoon     "Star" 
Winnipeg      "Tribune" 

Putnam  &  Randall 

171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

London    "Free  Press" 
Victoria  "Colonist" 

Charles  H.  Eddy  Co. 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
1036  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Toronto    "Star" 
London     "Advertiser" 
Ottawa      "Journal- Press" 


J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 

334  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
122  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Toronto     "Mail  and  Empire" 
Louis  Klebahn 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
5  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Calgary 

Edmonton 

Regina 

St.  John 

Saskatoon 

Winnipeg 


"Herald" 

"Journal" 

"Leader" 

"Standard" 

"Phoenix" 

"Free  Press" 


Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Toronto        "Globe" 
Ottawa        "Citizen" 
Winnipeg     "Telegram" 

Benjamin  &  Kentnor 

225   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
1218  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Toronto     "News" 


Knill-Chamberlain,  Inc. 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Edmonton      "Bulletin" 
Vancouver     "World" 

Gilman  &  Nicoll 

World  Building,  New  York 
Tribune  Building,  Chicago 

Montreal     "Gazette" 


Frank  R.  Northrup 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
1510  Association  Bldg.,  Chicago 

( hiebec    "Telegraph" 

St.  John  "Telegraph-Times" 


Halifax  "Herald  &  Mail" 

Halifax,  N.  S. 


Prepared  by  Smith,  Denne  &  Moore  Advertising  Agency,  Toronto. 
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WHITE  TRUCKS 


WHITE  TRUCKS  are  designed  for  extraordinary 
service.  They  are  always  selected  for  the  longest 
routes  and  the  heaviest  work.  They  stand  up  day  in  and 
day  out,  month  after  month,  year  after  year.  Their  oper- 
ating efficiency— percentage  of  days  on  active  duty— is 
the  main  reason  why  large  and  expert  truck  users  buy 
them  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  The  higher  purchase 
price  pays  for  a  lower  operating  cost  and  longer  life* 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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AMERICA  FOR   NO   MAKESHIFT  PEACE 


THE    DECIDING    VOICE    in    the    war-councils,    say 
dispatches    from    Europe,    is    coming    more    and    more 
to  be  the  voice  of  America.     In  fact,  if  we  declined  to 
go  on,  the  war  would  end  in  a  stalemate  this  spring,  reports  the 
London   correspondent   of   the   New     York    Tribune,    "because 
neither    side    would    be    strong 
enough  to  fight  to  a  decision." 
The   war-worn  Allies  rest   their 
hopes  upon  the  fresh  and  almost 
illimitable    forces    and  resources 
of   our   Republic.      What,   then, 
is   the   temper  of   the  American 
people  toward  the  sort  of  peace 
Germany  is   trying   to  arrange? 
To    answer    this    vital  question, 
we  have  examined  the  organs  of 
public  opinion  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
reply   is  like   the  shout  of  some 
great      multitude.       Germany's 
"complete  sid)mission  "  is  "the 
only    terms   possible   of  our  ac- 
ceptance," affirms  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times.     "The   Kaiser  is 
attempting  to  create  an  appear- 
ance  of   similarity   between   the 
Bolshevik  formula   and  his  own 
deep,   dark,  predatory   designs," 
says    the    Spokane    Spokesiuan- 
Reriew,  which  adds:   "There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that  the 
Allies  will  be  misled  by  this  clumsy  subterfuge."     If  the  Central 
Powers  elect  to  rest  on  Count  Czernin's  proposals,  declares  the 
Minneapolis   Tribune,   "'the  war  will  go  on  with  undiminished 
vigor  so  far  as  the  United  States  and  its  war-associates  are 
concerned."     Our  terms  are — victory,   insists  the  Fort  Worth 
(Texas)    Star-Telegram,    which   reminds   us   of   the    President's 
declaration:    "Our  object  is  to  win  the  war,  and  we  shall  not 
slacken  or  suffer  ourselves  to  be  diverted  until  it  is  won."    Ger- 
many,  watching  for   signs   of   a   weakening   morale,    will   find 
nothing  in  America  to  comfort  her,  remarks  the  Chicago  Herald.  "The  nations  that  are  free  will  fight  on  till  their  right  *to  be 
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"The  civilized  nations  do  not  propose  to  have  the  war  end  until 
the  uncivilized  nations  are  no  longer  in  position  to  harass  the 
world,"  says  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  which  adds:  "There  is  no 
place  in  the  world  for  Prussian  militarism,  and  it  must  be  de- 
stroyed, if  it  takes  ten  years  or  a  hundred  years  to  destroy  it." 

"The  American  people  will  never 
consent  to  negotiate  with  tin 
Kaiser  or  with  any  of  the  Pots- 
dam gang,"  declares  the 
Indianapolis  News,  which  sees 
"no  possibility  of  peace  without 
victory  for  the  Allies,"  and  re- 
minds us  that  "this  nation  i- 
just  getting  started."  "Mad  in 
her  dreams  of  war,  imperial 
(lermany  is  mad  in  her  dreams 
of  peace,"  exclaims  the  New 
Haven  Journal-Courier.  Is  it 
peace  or  an  ambuscade  that 
Germany  plans?  asks  the  Xew 
York  World,  and  The  Sun  re- 
marks that  "a  world  once  un- 
sophisticated is  rapidly  learning 
that  the  Kaiser's  peace  is  not 
to  be  preferred  to  his  iron  fist 
and  shining  sword."  "The 
civilized  world  is  not  yet  pre  pared 
to  play  little  Red  Riding  Hood 
to  the  German  wolf — not  even 
at  Bolshevik  invitation — and 
that  is  the  sum  total  of  what  is  now  proposed,"  says  The  Tribune- 
And  in  another  issue  of  the  same  paper  we  read: 

"As  the  devil  tempted  the  fasting  Christ,  the  German  tempts 
the  war-weary  world;  there  are  provinces  and  profits  enough  for 
all,  there  is  a  rest  and  end  of  misery  for  all,  if  only  we  will  recog- 
nize the  supremacy  of  the  Prussian  doctrine,  if  only  we  will 
renounce  our  war  upon  the  doctrines  and  the  men  who  made 
the  Belgian  tragedy  possible,  who  have  marked  their  march 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  with  the  blood  of  innocent 
victims  and  the  ashes  of  the  churches  of  the  ancient  world." 
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iblUhed  ts  thi    Roohi  iter  //■  raid,  which 

I,:  -'I'll  thai  nhall  bo  offered  when  thai  qow  irrepi 

•iiilt  '—iii  ha-  ttled  will  not  l>c  difficult  to  recognize.     Ii 

will  I  !.  a  under  a  camouflage  thai   shields  Qermanj 

iron  al  i"i  i'  88." 

Tin    i\  tpeotation,  Bays  tin    Vioksburg  Herald,  is  "to 

promo  U  delusion  in  Qermanj  and  confusion  among  the  Allies," 
Km  ilu  attempt  leaves  "the  issue  unchanged  and  the  purpose 
of  tin    Allies  unchangeable."     "The  Allies  have  hut  one  war- 


THE    KAISER'S   CJI.AD   HAND. 

— -Valasek  in  the  Chicago  Herald. 

aim,  and  that  is  .victory,"  says  the  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
which  can  not  imagine  "any  sensible  man"  believing  that 
America  will  consent  to  a  German-made  peace."  "Not  until 
Germany  seeks  peace  upon  the  bowed  knee  will  civilization 
barken,"  declares  the  Louisville  Times,  and  in  Colonel  Wat- 
terson's-  Courier- Journal  of  the  same  city  we  read: 

"By  going  through  the  mummery  of  a  peace  conference 
with  Lenine's  ragtags  under  the  name  of  the  Russians,  the 
Teutons  have  several  objects  in  view.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  these:  To  get  under  way  any  sort  of  peace  con- 
ference, anywhere,  with  anybody,  to  play  to  the  peace  senti- 
ment and  war-weariness  of  their  own  people  as  well  as  of  their 
enemies 

"But  peace  will  not  be  made  by  Great  Britain,  by  France,  by 
the  United  States  until  they  make  it  on  their  own  terms." 

"Germany  is  'stalling,'  not  parleying,"  remarks  the  Dayton 
Herald,  and  the  Providence  Journal  points  out  that  the  German 
peace  talk  is  "a  palpable  fraud,  meant  to  make  the  United 
States  slow-up  in  its  war-making."  Count  Czernin's  terms  are 
"a  mockery,"  insists  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail;  and  these 
typical  comments  from  Eastern  and  Southern  papers  reflect  the 
general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  desperate  campaign  is 
being  launched  to  break  the  morale  of  the  Allies  before  American 
forces  get  fairly  into  the  fight. 

Following  the  voices  of  the  press  westward,  we  find  every- 
where the  same  attitude  exprest  with  the  same  emphasis  and 
conviction.  "Democracy,"  says  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
"can  not  accept  a  precarious  and  delusive  peace  from  criminal 
and  treacherous  autocrats  who  wield  without  popular'; restraint 
the  combined  powers  of  four  absolute  monarchies  that  have 
become  sworn  brothers  of  the  sword  under  the  sinister  rule  of 
the  Hohenzollern."  And  the  same  paper  is  convinced  that  the 
"ingenious  and  insidious"  peace  propaganda  of  the  Central 
Powers  will  "fail  to  mislead  and  bamboozle  intelligent  friends  of 


peace  in  tin-  Allied  countries  and  in  tin  United  States."  Qer- 
manj i  playing  "  the  game  of  duplicity  for  high  stakes,"  assert 
tin  Chicago  Evening  Pott,  ami  the  Springfield  Illinois  8taU 
that  "it  is  idle  for  the  Central  Powers  to  cry 
'Peace!  Peace!'  without  making  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty  as  the  representatives  of  autocracy  and 

militarism."      For,   as   this  paper     •  ■      it — 

'I'h.  Hohenzollern  dynasty  knows  that  it  alone  stands  in 
tin  wa>  of  peace.  That  dynasty  forced  the  war  upon  a  world 
at  peace  with  itself  and  all  mankind,  and  before  the  war  can 
end  it  must  he  placed  where  it  can  not  force  another  war  upon  a 
peace-loving   world." 

Germany's  proposals  through  Count  Czernin  are  "fundamen- 
tally incompetent  and  typically  insincere,"  declares  the. St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  and  the  Kansas  City  Star  reminds  us  that  "if 
the  world  signs  a  peace  with  the  present  rulers  of  Germany,  a 
peace    leaving    their   power   unbroken,  with    tangible   conque 

such  as  tlie  German  suzerainty  over  Middle  Europe  constitutes, 

so  surely  will  the  world  have  to  tight  them  again." 

The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  sees  in  the  Teuton  terms 
nothing bul  "camouflage," and  the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin 
insists  that  peace,  when  it  comes,  "must  he  in  a  form  promis- 
ing long  continuance  by  reason  of  an  international  arrangement. 
equivalent  to  the  old  idea  of  the  millennium,  with  Satan  chained 
for  a  thousand  years."  To  accept  Germany's  present  term-., 
says  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  would  he  to  admit  our  failure  to 
defeat   the  Prussians  in  their  dream  of  world-dominion.      For 

"We  should  be  leaving  them  in  complete  power  over  Austria, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  and  in  control  over  180,000,000  people, 
enough  to  enable  them  to  whip  the  world  when  a  convenient 
time  came." 

"The  war  will  end  when  the  Kaiser  is  beaten,"  declares  the 
Anaconda  (Montana)  Standard,  which  adds:  "Peace  will  come 
not  on  the  terms  of  the  Kaiser,  but  on  the  terms  of  those  nations 
which  are  bound  together  to  make  an  end  forever  of  the  mon- 
strosity of  war." 

There  are  "at  least  four  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
conclusion  of  peace  upon  the  German  terms,"  writes  Mr.  Walter 
Lawson  Wilder  in  the  Pueblo  Chieftain.  These  are  the  Allied 
demands  for  reparation,  restitution,  the  extirpation  of  mili- 
tarism, and  guaranties  insuring  the  permanence  of  peace  when 
it  comes,  which  Count  Czernin's  proposals  ignore. 

These  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  Brest-Litovsk  con- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  Central  Powers  on  Christmas  day. 
According  to  the  first  reports  cabled  over  they  could  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

"All  belligerents  must  participate  in  negotiations. 

"Terms  must  be  equally  just  to  all  belligerents. 

"No  forcible  annexations  and  indemnities,  provided  the 
Entente  gives  guaranties. 

"Nations  deprived  of  independence  during  the  war  to  have 
it  returned. 

"Each  country  to  decide  fate  of  its  own  subject  nationalities. 

"Each  country  to  bear  expenses  of  its  citizens  made  prisoner 
and  to  pay  for  damage  to  private  property  in  its  own  territory 
in  violation  of  international  law.  Creation  of  special  fund  for 
this  purpose  to  be  discust  only  in  general  peace  conference. 

"Return  of  German  colonies. 

"No  economic  restrictions  after  war." 

Later  reports  cabled  from  Petrograd  by  the  Associated  Press 
on  January  2  stated  that  the  more  important  of  the  sixteen 
articles  of  the  proposed  agreement  between  Russia  and  the 
Central  Powers  were: 

"Article  I. — Russia  and  Germany  ar,e  to  declare  the  state 
of  war  at  an  end.  Both  nations  are  resolved  to  live  together 
in  the  future  in  peace  and  friendship  on  condition  of  complete 
reciprocity.  Germany  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  peace  is  con- 
cluded with  Russia  and  the  demobilization  of  the  Russian 
armies  has  been  accomplished,  to  evacuate  her  present  positions 
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in  occupied  Russian  territory,  in  so  Far  as  ao  different  inf<  r.  not  - 
ilt  from  Article  1 1. 

"Article  II. — The  Russian  Government  having,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  principles,  proclaimed  for  nil  peoples,  withoul 
exception,  Living  within  the  Russian  Empire  the  righl  of  self- 
determination,  including  complete  separation,  takes  cognizance 
of  the  decisions  expressing  the  will  of  people  demanding  a  full 
state  of  independence  and  separation  from  the  Russian  Empire 
for  Poland,  Lithuania,  Courland,  and  portions  of  Ksthonia  and 
Livonia.  The  Russian  Government  recognizes  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  these  manifestations  must  be  regarded 
as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  is  ready  to  draw 
conclusions  therefrom.  As  in  those  districts  to  which  the  fore- 
going stipulations  apply,  the  question  of  evacuation  is  not  such 
as  provided  for  in  Article  I,  a  special  commission  shall  discuss 

and  fix  the  lime.and.  other  details  in  conformity  and  in  accordance 

with  the  Russian  idea  of  tin-  necessary  ratification  by  a  plebiscite 
on  broad  Lines  and  without  any  military  pressure  w  hat<\  er  of  the 

already  existing  proclamation  Of  separation 

"Abticlb  Iv. — Each  of  the  contracting  parties  will  not 
discriminate   against   the   subjects,    merchant  ships,   or  L.r'»"i 

of  the  other  part ies. 

"Abticlj  V.  -Tli.'  parties  agree  that  with  the  conclusion 
oi  p  sonomic  war  shall  cease.     I>urin<;  the  tune  necessary 

for  the    restoration   of   relations    there   may    lie  limitation-    upon 

trade,  hut  the  regulations  as  to  imports  are  not  to  be  of  a  too 
burdensome  extent  and  high  taxes  or  duties  upon  imports  shall 
not  be  levied.  For  the  interchange  of  goods  an  organization  shall 
be  effected  by  mixed  commissions  to  be  formed  as  soon  as 
dde 

"Ainu  1,1  \. — The  contracting  parties  are  not  to  demand  pay- 
ment of  war-expenditures,  nor  for  damages  suffered  during  the 
war,  this  provision  including  requisitions." 

Even  the  Bolsheviki  refused  to  accept  these  terms,  and 
demanded  that  the  meeting-place  of  the  peace  delegates  he 
transferred  to  neutral  soil.  They  also  checked  the  disbanding 
of  the  Russian  Army,  and  demanded  that  German  troops 
withdraw  from  the  occupied  Russian  provinces  before  taking  a 
plebiscite.     To  this  Germany  replied  that  she  had  no  intention 


of  his  militar.v    expert-.      Kven  without   their  adv  ire.  the  Ka 
would  know  that  an  army.  Iik<  anything  else,  is  infinitely 
to  de-trov   thaB  to  create,      ["hi    Bolshevik  leaders!  having  con- 
verted  the   Russian  Army  into  an  armed   mob,  dangerous  t>« 
Russia   alone,   can    not    restore   discipline   l>v    grandiloquently 
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— Darling  iu  the  New  York  Tribune. 

of  annexing  those  provinces,  but  would  merely   '"police"   and 
""protect"  them.     Says  the  Xew  Orleans   Times-Picai/ui 

"Will  the  Kaiser  care  about  subsequent  developments  in  the 
peace  parley  at  Brest-Litovsk,  or  elsewhere'.'  Certainly  not  if 
he  follows  the  advice  of  Hindtmburg.  Ludendorf,  and  the  rest 
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decreeing  it.  Xor  can  the  Bolsheviki  undo  their  great  crime 
against  world  democracy.  Except  for  Russia's  collapse,  Austria 
would  have  gone  under  and  peace  without  annexations  or  in- 
demnities would  to-day  be  a  fact.  And  so  the  Kaiser  can  afford 
to  laugh  while  the  Bolsheviki  look  fierde." 

The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  "German}-  has  created  a  monster  that  it  can  not  control." 
Says  this  paper: 

"The  situation  is  that  if  Russia  proceeds  with  her  negotiations 
with  Germany,  she  is  unconsciously  endangering  Hohenzollern- 
ism  and  all  that  it  stands  for  and  weakening  the  strength  of  the 
Prussian  Government;  whereas,  if  Germany  ceases  dealing  with 
the  Lenine-Trotzky  Government,  she  has  Russia  on  her  back 
and  ugly  questioning  from-  her  own  socialists  why  the  negotia- 
tions failed.  It  follows  that  if  the  Russian  Government  submits 
to  German  terms  and  acknowledges  German  militarism  and 
German  dominion,  the  Government  will  not  last  overnight. 
It  begins  to  look  as  if  Germany  must  make  choice  very  soon  and 
grasp  one  of  the  horns  of  the  Russian  dilemma." 

Impossible  as  the  German  terms  are,  say  some  of  our  papers, 
they  are  probably  forerunners  of  other  and  more  satisfactory 
proposals.  Therefore,  while  the  proposals  may  not  be  sincere, 
remarks  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer,  as  a  "peace-feeler" 
they  are  "certainly  significant."  "This  is  the  first  concrete 
proposal  of  peace  that  Germany  has  deigned  to  make,"  notes 
the  Boston  Advertiser,  which  adds: 

"A  time  will  come  when  the  concessions  will  increase.  We 
can  await  it  confidently,  the  more  so  as  our  preparations  for  war 
are  speeding  nicely." 

And  in  the  Macon  Telegraph  we  read: 

"It  appears  that  the  German  will  have  to  do  better  than 
that,  even  for  the  Bolsheviki. 

"The  Czernin  offer  merely  reveals  the  Prussian  reaching  with 
his  jaws  to  drink  of  the  blood  with  the  victim  prostrate  beneath 
his  feet.  The  Kuhlmann  offer  to  the  Entente  in  the  West  will  be 
the  Prussian  willing  to  pay  a  small  price  at  least  to  get  out  of  a 
fight  daily  growing  harder  for  him  to  stay  in." 
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Win    OUR    SOLDIERS    WAIT    FOR   CLOTHES 


SOLDIER8  «A\  NOT  MARCH  WITHOUT  SHOES,  or 
i  pneumonia  in  a  winter  of  reoord-breaking  severity 
without  warm  clothes  ami  sufficient  shelter.  A  Quarter- 
ns aeral's  Departmenl  whioh  fails  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  Buoh  supplies  delays  our  effective  participation  in 
the  war  as  much  as  an  Ordnance  Departmenl  which  can  nol 
make  up  its  mind  what  type  of  rifle  or  machine  gun  to  adopt. 
And  the  present  physical  welfare  of  the  men  in  our  armj  camps 

'l>al>h  causes  more  concern  among  their  families  at  home 
than  their  future  efficiency  as  marksmen.  If  it  needs  must  he 
that  offenses  come  .whenever  a 
democracy  prepares  for  war,  the 
publio,  as  represented  in  t  he  press, 
is  not  inclined  to  deal  lightly  with 
the  man  or  the  system  by  whom 
the  offense  oometh  against  the 
physical  well-being  of  our  sol- 
diers. Charges  against  this  or 
that  genera]  are  needless,  in  the 
Washington  Herald"  a  opinion, 
for  they  are  all,  Sharpe  and 
Crozler  included,  "victims  of  a 
system."      All    of    them,    we    are 

told,  "axe culpable  in  not  having 

fought  against  the  retention  of 
an  antiquated  way  of  doing 
business  whioh  they  must  have 
known  would  lead  them  to  dis- 
aster." The  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral's Department  seems  to  the 
Xew  York  Tinus  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  .work  and  to 
have  often  lost  its  bearings.  The 
testimony  of  General  Sharpe  be- 
fore the  Senate's  investigating 
committee  appeals  to  many  an 
editor  as  a  most  remarkable 
and  instructive  account  of  "the 
circumlocutory  routine  and  the 
general  red-tapery"  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  War  Department 
instance,  to  the  description  of  the  roundabout  route  which  an 
important  request  from  a  commander  in  the  field  must  take 
before  it  can  be  finally  acted  upon  by  the  Quartermaster-General. 
Said  Senator  McKellar,  as  General  Sharpe  nodded  confirmingly: 

"As  I  understand  the  course  of  that  telegram,  it  comes  from 
the  officer  in  the  field  to  the  Adjutant-General.  Then  it  comes 
to  the  Quartermaster-General.  Then  from  the  Quartermaster- 
General  back  to  the  Adjutant-General;  then  from  the  Adjutant- 
Cieneral  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  and  from  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  back  to  the  Adjutant-General  and  the  Quarter- 
master-General combined;  then  from  the  Adjutant-General  back 
to  the  officer,  and  the  Quartermaster-General  then  acts  upon  it." 

Then  if  it  is  approved,  inquired  the  Senator,  "it  has  to  go 
through  that  entire  course  in  order  to  get  back  to  the  officer  in 
the  field  and  to  get  action?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  General. 
And  this,  he  added,  "is  a  thing  that  always  has  been  done,  and 
army  regulations  require." 

General  Sharpe,  who  has  since  been  superseded  by  Major- 
General  Goethals,  told  of  his  attempts  to  introduce  more  busi- 
ness-like methods.  Major-General  O'Ryan  told  the  investigating 
Senators  that  "the  general  opinion  in  the  Army  is  that  the 
paper  work  should  be  reduced."  More  than  one  camp  comman- 
der has  broken  through  the  red  tape  to  get  necessary  supplies 
promptly  to  his  men.  The  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
did  fts  part,  after  Surgeon-General    Gorgas  charged  that   lack 
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SUGGESTION   FOR  A  MONUMENT  IN   FRONT 
OF  THE  WAR   DEPARTMENT. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


They    call    attention,    for 


upplies  and   hospital   equipment    wai   responsible   for   tbu 
spread  of  d  feral  camps,  by  adopting  tin-  resolution, 

which  BeveraJ  editor-   deemed  a   slap  at    the  Secretary  of  War: 

"It  appearing  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of    the 

Senate,   from    Unquestioned   proof  adduced  before  it.  that    in; 

enlisted  men  in  camps  Wheeler,  Shelby,  Kearney.  Due,  Jack 

Grant,  Custer,  Beauregard,  and  in  the  camp  at  Port  Worth. 
Texas,  are  without    woolen  blouses  and  overcoats,  the  combined 

shortage  in  the  BeveraJ  camps  above  named  being  not  less  than 
20, (MX)  overcoats  and  47, 000  woolen  blouses,  this  oommittei 
hereby  requests  the  Secretary  of  War  to  take  immediate    itepa 

to  supply  said  enlisted  men  with 

Overcoats  and   woolen  bloii 

"It  further  appearing  that 
there  may  be  shortages  of  said 
articles  at  ('amps  Dodge, 
Donelson,  Punston,  Wadsworth. 
Fremont,  Sheridan,  Green,  and 
Pike,  and  perhaps  other  camps, 
the  Secretary  of  War  is  also  re- 
quested to  ascertain  by  win  to- 
day if  any  other  shortages  of 
clothing  exist  in  any  of  our 
camps,  and  if  so  that  he  direct 
that  such  shortage  be  supplied 
immediately. 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  com- 
mittee that  with  the  cold  season 
now  on  the  usual  routine  shall 
be  suspended  as  to  this  matter, 
and  that  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  several  camps  shall  be 
directed,  if  this  is  the  quicke-t 
way,  to  buy  these  articles  at  the 
nearest  points  to  their  camps  at 
which  they  can  be  obtained,  so 
that  our  soldiers  may  be  supplied 
as  soon  as  possible." 

Secretary  Baker's  reply  in- 
formed Chairman  Chamberlain 
that  the  Department  had  tele- 
graphed to  all  the  camps.  An- 
swers, he  said,  had  been  received 
from  almost  all  of  them  "indi- 
cating that  the  situation  has  im- 
proved in  the  last  few  days,  since  the  date  of  your  own  informa- 
tion, due  to  the  arrival  of  clothes  and  other  supplies  which  had 
been  on  the  way  for  some  time.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  im- 
mediately furnish  supplies  to  such  camps  as  indicate  a  shortage." 
General  Sharpe's  own  story  of  the  activities  of  his  Depart- 
ment since  our  entrance  into  the  war  brought  pitying  smiles, 
rather  than  stern  frowns,  from  most  press  correspondents.  His 
commonest  expression  was  "Don't  know,"  as  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  the 
Newr  York  Tribune,  recalls  the  General's  testimony.  The  Sun's 
representative  found  something  pathetic  in  his  inability  to 
answer  or  recall  details.  Several  editors  represent  the  General 
as  saying  in  substance  that  there  was  not  enough  clothing, 
because  the  Army  for  which  he  had  to  provide  was  larger  than 
he  expected  and  that  the  clothing  did  not  fit  the  soldiers  because 
the  men,  like  the  Army,  were  too  large.  It  was  brought  out  that 
our  men  wear  sixteen-ounce  wool,  whereas  French  and  British 
uniforms  are  made  of  about  twenty-two-ounce  wool.  General 
Sharpe  thought  our  uniforms  heavy  enough  for  trench  use,  but 
admitted  a  "personal"  preference  for  the  heavier  cloth.  Various 
reasons  were  given  for  the  shortage  which  has  been  found  in 
army  clothing.  In  the  first  place,  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment gave  him  no  official  information  as  to  how  many  uniforms 
would  be  needed  for  some  little  time  after  the  war  began.  But 
just  before  our  formal  war-declaration,  the  Quartermaster- 
General  ordered  a  half-million  uniforms  on  his  own  initiative, 
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DO  YOU  RECOGNIZE  ANY  OF  THESE  AMERICANS? 

American  soldiers   taken  by  the  Germans  in  a  trench-raid.      The  lower  photograph  shows  the  Americans   being  questioned  in  a  prison-camp. 
The  pictures  were  published  in  Welt  im  Bild,  a  German  propaganda  organ  printed  in  ten  languages  and  distributed  in  neutral  countries. 


which  number  later  increased,  partly  by  his  own  and  partly  by 
Secretary  Baker's  orders.  An  official  report  that  2,000,000 
overcoats  were  on  hand  last  month  and  only  1,300,000  men  in 
service,  was  explained  by  the  General's  declaration  that  the 
report  counted  orders,  but  that  only  about  half  of  these  had 
actually  been  delivered.  When  it  was  planned  to  call  out 
687,000  men  in  September,  General  Sharpe,  so  he  said,  pro- 
tested that  it  would  be  possible  only  to  clothe  100,000,  but 
instead  300,000  were  called,  and  this,  tho  necessary  for  military 
reasons  which  can  not  be  made  public,  meant  that  thousands  of 
men  were  compelled  to  drill  in  civilian  clothing.  Uniforms, 
including  winter  underwear  and  overcoats,  sufficient  to  supply 
all  in  camp  are  promised  for  the  present  month.  There  are  still 
180,000  men  of  the  first  draft  who  are  yet  to  be  called  into 
service.  But  70,000  of  the  uniforms  intended  for  them  will  be 
used  to  clothe  the  unexpectedly  large  number  of  recent  volun- 
teer recruits  for  the  regular  Army.  These  facts  are  held  to  be  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the  delay  in  calling  out 
both  the  final  increment  of  the  first  draft  and  the  first  increment 
of  the  second. 

Soon  after  the  war  began,  the  Quartermaster-General's  pur- 
chasing activities  were  given  over  to  a  committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  General  Sharpe  practically  admitted,  as 
the  New  York  Times  reports,  that  he  and  his  department, 
stript  of  initiative  and  real  power,  became  merely  a  forward- 
ing agent.  One  Senator  remarked  that  the  Quartermaster- 
General  seemed  to  be  only  a  "rubber  stamp."  Senator  Frc- 
linghuysen  suggested  that  some  of  the  delay  in  getting  clothing 
might  be  due  to  conflict  of  authority  between  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department  and  the  Council.  The  New  Jersey 
Senator  tried  to  draw  out  General  Sharpe's  real  opinion  as  to  the 
Council's  responsibility  for  delays.  The  General  carefully  re- 
frained from  criticism  and  exprest  appreciation  of  the  Coun- 
cil's indispensable  aid,  but  said  guardedly : 


"I  do  not  believe  we  could  have  bought  the  supplies  for  the 
Army  and  have  bought  them  at  as  low  a  price  as  they  have  been 
bought  by  the  Council,  but  I  do  think,  and  I  do  not  make  the 
assertion,  that  there  is  any  delay  due  to  this  thing,  but  I  do  think 
they  sometimes  consider  the  effect  of  an  immediate  delivery  of 
supplies  on  the  elevation  of  a  price  which  we  would  not  consider 
when  we  knew  we  had  to  have  the  clothing  on  hand  to  equip 
the  men  at  a  certain  date." 

In  April  offers  from  the  manufacturers  of  large  supplies  of 
wool  at  a  low  price  were  not  accepted  at  the  time,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Quartermaster-General's  civilian  aids.  The  same  advisers 
recommended  the  use  of  wool  containing  a  certain  proportion 
of  "shoddy."  General  Sharpe  testified  that  exorbitant  profits 
had  been  made  by  a  firm  engaged  to  sort  scraps  left  over  from 
the  manufacture  of  uniforms.     This  contract  has  been  canceled. 

There  has  been  complaint  of  lack  of  shoes.  A  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  has  heard  it  said  in  Washington  that 
"if  the  United  States  has  1,500,000  soldiers  in  France  newt  year 
1,200,000  of  this  number  will  be  wearing  shoes  that  are  from 
one-half  to  three  and  a  half  sizes  too  short."  In  two  camps  in 
this  country  but  half  of  the  soldiers  have  shoes  that  they  can 
wear,  according  to  other  informants.  One  explanation  of  thi^ 
is  that  an  improper  method  of  fitting  has  been  in  use,  another  is 
that  there  are  plenty  of  shoes,  but  they  are  the  wrong  sizes. 
General  Sharpe  explains  that  "the  average  drafted  man  of  the 
National  Army  has  proved  to  be  so  much  larger  physically  than 
the  regulars  and  guardsmen,  with  whom  the  Department  has 
had  to  deal  in  the  past,  that  many  of  the  shoes,  and  overcoats  as 
well,  have  proved  useless.  Manufacture  of  the  smaller  sizes 
has  been  stopt,  but  the  situation  resulted  in  some  hardships 
for  the  drafted  soldiers  before  it  could  be  corrected." 

While  General  Sharpe  admitted  that  there  have  been  mis- 
calculations and  unfortunate,  tho  in  some  cases  unavoidable, 
delays  in  the  matter  of  clothing,  he  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
food-situation  in  the  Army.     "Whatever  is  said,"  he  declared, 
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■  it  •  that  all  of  the  men  taken  Into  the  arms  camps  rrom 

ilian  lift  have  gained  flesh  and  itrength  and  are  better  off 
physically  aow  than  ever  before.  These  men  oan  go  over  the 
top  when  the  tim<  and  I  would  not  redooe  anj  of  the 

components  of  the  well-balanced  rations  agreed  upon." 

I'h,   testimony  of  General  Sharpe,  as  thus  briefly  reported,  is 

ins  complete,  a-  the  investigating  committee  ha-  not 

taken  up  the   mbjeots  of  eantonmenl   locations  and  eon- 


LOW   BRIDGE. 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

tracts,  sanitation,  the  relation  of  the  winter-clothing  shortage  to 
recent  disease  epidemics,  and  transportation  of  the  Army  by  rail. 
The  New  York  Times  has  made  a  canvass  among  members  of 
Congress  and  officials  of  the  Government  Departments,  securing 
statements  regarding  the  military  situation  from  persons  in 
authority  who  do  not  care  to  be  quoted  by  name.  The  net 
result  of  the  canvass  brings  The  Times  "to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Government  has  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  work 
considering  the  short  time  elapsed  since  it  began  to  make  prepar- 
ations in  earnest;  that  there  have  been  some  serious  mistakes 
and  delays,  but  that  the  activity  of  the  War  Department  is  at 
last  distinctly  on  the  up  grade."  The  Times  thinks  it  safe  to 
assert  that  no  American  soldier  is  suffering  now  from  lack  of 
underclothing  and  blankets,  while  the  shortage  of  uniforms 
is  rapidly  being  made  good.  But  there  has  been  serious  delay — 
in  fact,  we  are  told,  "except  for  its  complete  success  in  giving 
all  the  soldiers  three  good  square  meals  a  day,  and  for  its  very 
great  measure  of  success  in  keeping  all  the  camps  and  canton- 
ments healthful,  the  Government  has  been  behind  all  along 
the  line;  that  is,  performance,  altho  tremendous  and  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  army-making,  has  lagged  behind 
promise  and  is  not  up  to  the  tremendous  need  or  crisis."  This 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  war.  The  United  States,  we  are 
reminded,  expected  last  summer  "to  be  a  big,  dominating 
military  factor  in  the  war  by  the  spring  of  1918,  which  means 
that  it  hoped  to  have  1,000,000  trained  fighting  men  in  the 
front  line  in  France,  with  600,000  trained  and  thoroughly 
equipped  replacement  troops  back  of  the  line  in  France  ready 
to  move  up  as  needed  to  keep  1,000,000  on  the  firing-line 
numerically  intact."  But  Chairman  Kahn,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  now  does  not  think  that  we  will 
be  in  the  war  at  our  maximum  strength  until  two  years  from  now. 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  of  the  corresponding  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
is  a  little  less  pessimistic,  but  does  not  believe  we  can  possibly 
get  a  million  troops  into  France  before  the  end  of  1918. 


WILL  THE   GOVERNMENT   KEEP  THE 

ROADS? 

WITH  CONTROL  OP  THE  RAILROADS  in  the  hand 
of  the  <<o\  i  tii 1 1 1«  nt  Borne  editorial  ob  confidently 

predict   they  will  never  revert  to  private  ownership, 
for,  as  the  New  Orleans  Item  remarks  of  t i*i—  war-measure,  tin 

"end  will  not  he  reached  until  the  United  State>  (io\  eminent 
own-    its    railroad-  a-    well    as    operate-    them."      The  coining  of 

peace  will  he  no  reason  for  surrendering  the  roads,  according 
to  the  Fargo  Courier-News,  which  tells  ua  that  it  took  a  world- 
war  to  prove  to  ii-  that  the  railroad  system  of  a  country  is  "In 
its  very  nature  best  calculated   to  he  handled   as  a    government 

monopoly."  Congressman  John  M.  Baer,  of  North  Dakota, 
writes  in  the  New  York  American  that  government  operatioi 
the  "first  step  toward  government  ownership,"  which  means 
"liberation  of  the  civic  and  social  life  of  the  people  from  the 
corrupting  influence  exerted  by  railway  lobbyists  and  their 
professional  allies  in  every  crossroads  town,  city,  and  capital 
throughout  the  country  for  the  past  forty  years."  Mr.  A.  (  '. 
Townley,  president  of  the  Mon-Partizan  League,  which  the 
New  York  American  calls  the  "largest  political  organization  of 
farmers  in  the  United  States."  says  in  that  journal  that  he  does 
not  see  how  the  action  of  the  President  in  taking  control  of  the 
railroads  can  mean  anything  else  than  "ultimate  ownership  of 
i  lie  railroads  by  the  people."  Private  ownership  "will  always 
mean  dividends  before  service."  he  is  further  quoted  as  saying,  ' 
and  "the  purpose  of  railroads  should  be  service  before  divi- 
dends." In  The  American  also  Mr.  Charles  S.  Mellen,  former 
president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
makes  a  statement  from  which  we  cull  the  following: 

"I  regard  the  change  with  optimism,  a  step  forward  in  the 
direction  we  must  further  travel  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people  and  not  continue  in  the  old  course,  which  was  distinctively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  as  opposed  to  the  benefit  of  the  many." 

Not  even  experienced  railroad  men  are  wise  enough  to  fore- 
cast the  future  of  the  railroads  after  the  war,  observes  the  New 
Haven  Journal-Courier,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  their 
status  will  never  be  the  same  again,  for,  in  common  with  many 
other  human  agencies,  "they  have  been  overtaken  by  the  sur- 
prizes of  the  war,  and  must  inconsequence  be  affected  by  them." 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  "unscramble  the  railroad  egg"  after  the 
war,  in  the  view  of  the  Nebraska  State  Journal,  which  thinks 
Director-General  McAdoo  ' '  will  have  more  to  do  than  any  one 
else  in  convincing  the  country  whether  or  not  it  wants  to  make 
government  operation  of  railroads  permanent."  Government 
operation  for  war-purposes,  says  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  may 
enable  us  to  determine  the  question  of  government  ownership, 
for  we  shall  have  "experience  of  our  own  rather  than  that  of 
other  countries  and  rather  than  the  theories  of  the  self-confident 
economists  who  have  already  decided  the  question."  We  read, 
too,  in  the  Savannah  News  that — 

"The  Government's  experiences  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war  as  operator  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  may  actually 
crystallize  public  opinion  against  government  ownership;  and, 
if  this  occurs,  the  order  of  the  President  will  have  brought  a 
double  benefaction  to  the  country,  for  it  will  not  only  have 
caused  more  efficient  use  of  the  roads  during  the  war,  but  also 
have  taught  the  public  that  the  best  practical  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  roads  in  peace  times  is  their  operation  in  private 
hands  with  the  Government  acting  as  protector  both  of  them 
and  of  the  public." 

Government  operation,  if  at  all  successful,  according  to  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Press,  will  most  likely  "tend  to  limit  State 
regulation,  weaken  the  competitive  theory,  and  strengthen  and 
perfect  Federal  control,"  and  the  New  York  World, thinks  that 
a  successful  administration  will  show  that  "  all  the  advantages 
of  a  unified  and  coordinated  and  economized  conduct  of  the 
railroads  "  can  be  had  without  government  ownership. 
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"  OVER  THE   TOP. 

Sykes  in  1  lie  Philadelphia  Etening  Public  Ltrf<i<r. 


ENOUGH    TO    DEBKESS    HIS    SIM  KITS 


THE  BREWERS'  CAMPAIGN  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS 


PROHIBITION  ADVOCATES  WELCOME,  among  other 
signs  in  favor  of  their  cause,  the  Internecine  warfare  in  the 
liquor  industry  precipitated  by  the  publicity  campaign 
of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association.  They  fight  lor  as 
when  they  fight  each  other,  say  some  "dry"  publications,  while 
organs  of  the  distilling  interests  claim  that  this  assault  on  their 
business  by  newspaper  advertising  will  hurt  the  brewers  as  much 
as  it  caii  hurt  the  distillers.     The  brewers' advertisements  call 

attention  to  the  action  of  the  (lovernmeiit  forbidding  the  dis- 
tillation of  ardent  spirits  during  the  war,  and  argue  that  this 
marks  a  clear  distinction  between  distilled  spirituous  liquors  and 
mild  beverages,  such  as  beer  and  light  wines.  This  distinction, 
we  are  told,  "sets  a  precedent  in  our  national  treatment  of  the 
question  of  intemperance,"  and  is  in  line  with  the  teachings 
of  history  and  of  science  and  in  harmony  with  the  experience 
of  other  countries  at  war.  Through  such  a  distinction  the 
real  solution  of  the  vital  problem  of  intemperance  will  be  found. 
Noting  that  the  alcoholic  content  of  beer  since  January  1  is 
limited  to  2:!t  per  cent,  by  weight,  the  brewers  say  they  have 
earned  the  right  to  call  their  product  a  true  temperance  drink, 
and  we  read: 

"The  true  relationship  of  beer  is  with  light  wines  and  soft 
drinks— not  with  hard  liquors. 

"For  this  false  mental  association  the  brewers  are  largely  re- 
sponsible. Keen  competition  in  the  early  days  of  the  brewing 
industry,  before  the  perfection  of  modern  bottling  methods,  led 
the  brewers  as  individuals  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
saloons,  which  were  at  that  time  the  only  agencies  through  which 
their  product  could  be  lawfully  sold.  This  unwise  individual 
action  on  the  part  of  many  led  to  an  undue  multiplication  of  the 
saloon — a  form  of  retail  distribution  which  dealt  not  only  in 
malt  beverages  but  also  in  intoxicating  liquors,  and  established 
a  business  affiliation  that  has  since  created  the  false  mental 
association. 

"Thus  our  product  has  been  unjustly  and  improperly  linked 
with  those  influences — over  which  we  hare  had  no  control — that 
have  actually  promoted   intemperance. 

"For  years  we  have  hoped,  with  the  wine-growers,  that  some 
factor  might  intervene  which  would  enable  us  to  sever,  once 
and  for  all.  the  shackles  that  bound  our  wholesome  products — 
light  wines  and  beer,  the  handmaidens  to  True  Temperance — to 


ardent  spirits  in  popular  mental  association  and  actual  busini  — 
practise.  The  Federal  enactment  prohibiting  the  distillation  of 
spirituous  liquors  has  broken  those  chains  at   last." 

Confirmation  of  the  brewers'  contention  is  found  in  Th 
Brewer  and  Maltster  (Chicago),  which  hope-  thai  the  American 
people  "in  good  beer  and  sparkling  wine"  wfll  drink  to  the 
eternal  repose  of  the  liquor  question,  which  is  "solved  and 
dead."  In  moderation  alcohol  is  a  good  thing,  in  excess  a  very 
bad  thing,  this  journal  observes,  and  adds  that  wine  and  hect- 
are conducive  to  moderation  while  whisky  and  gin  are  con- 
ducive to  excess.  Where  there  is  much  beer  there  is  little  drunk- 
enness, but  where  there  is  much  whisky  there  is  great  drunkenness, 
according  to  this  journal,  which  proceeds: 

"Beer  is  the  ideal  beverage  for  the  masses  of  the  country.  As 
long  as  men  prefer  society  to  solitude,  as  long  as  relaxation 
must  follow  work,  beer  is  as  much  of  a  necessity  as  bread.  But 
whisky  is  a  drug  and  should  be  treated  as  a  drug.  The  man 
who  drinks  whisky  instead  of  beer  is  like  a  man  who  takes 
morphin  instead  of  a  cigar." 

The  American  Wine  Press  (New  York)  points  out  that  the 
relationship  of  beer  with  light  wines  and  soft  drinks  has  been 
recogni/.ed  for  generations  in  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  even  in  England,  where  so  much  hard 
liquor  is  made  and  consumed.  In  all  these  countries  beer  and 
light  wines  are  distinguished  from  strong  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  this  organ  believes  that  the  advertising  of  the  brewers  must 
have  done  much  to  correct  false  and  misleading  statements  and 
impressions  spread  abroad,  particularly  by  professional  agitators 
and  reformers,  and  it  ventures  the  expectation  that — 

"This  advertising  may  do  something  to  bring  about  in  the 
United  States  better  and  more  sensible  excise  legislation  in  the 
future,  whereby  beer  and  light  wines  will  be  sold  under  a  separate 
license  in  places  similar  to  the  Continental  cafes,  which  are 
quite  different  from  our  saloons." 

Turning  now  to  the  organs  of  the  distillers,  we  have  the 
remark  of  .1/ Ida's  Criterion  (Chicago)  that  in  their  "maudlin" 
publicity  the  brewers  spend  "their  good  money  painting  a 
perfectly    beautiful    halo    around    the    foaming    stein."     This 
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.iii.iti   iru  made  I  -,'"•  ,,ltl  ll"    '  editor 

,.,.[,,  ,  it  Is  jusl  as  true  to-daj  at  il  was  when  flrsl 

published.  The  campaign  of  innooenoe  eoudueted  bj  the 
i,r,  ,ii  nut  convince  an)  drinking  man,  we  are  told,  and  is 

imed  solelj  and  purely  at  beguiling  the  public  of  non-drinkere 
w  bo  have  gathered  under  the  banner  of  Sahara,-'  and  we  read: 

•  if  beer  is  raoh  a  deoided  temperance  drink,  whj  have  >o 
mans  of  the  breweries  gone  in  for  the  manufacture  of  'near- 
i,,,.  :,iii,  why  did  Georgia,  and  why  have   other  States 

and  communities  prohibited  even  the  'near-beer'?  If  an 
argument  is  worth  all  the  money  the  brewers  are  spending  on 
their  temperance  talks,  then  surely  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  to  Btep 
down  from  the  4  per  cent,  class  into  the  2  per  cent,  class — and 
even  And  that  defeated  at  the  hands  of  the  Prohibitionists." 

Bonforfa  Circular  (New  York)  considers  the  brewers'  publicity 
campaign  as  exhibiting  a  wish  to  cooperate  with  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  if  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  brewers.  But  this  distilling  authority  does  not  think 
the  brewers  can  expect  any  cooperation  from  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  which  has  been  charging  for  years  that  the  brewer  and 
the  saloon-keeper  on  account  of  political  influence  have  always 
been  a  menace  to  good  government,  and  we  read: 

''If  the  brewers  begin  a  warfare  on  distilled  beverages  they  will, 
iu  our  opinion,  make  a  very  great  mistake,  and  we  understand 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  brewers  throughout  the  country 
are  decidedly  of  this  opinion. 

"Whether  the  distilling  interests  will  come  back  with  an  at- 
tack on  beer  we  do  not  know,  but  if  they  should  the  consequences 
would  be  most  unfortunate. 

"Warfare  means  the  overthrow  of  reasonable  utterances, 
and  by  the  time  the  brewers  get  through  denouncing  whisky, 
and  the  distillers  get  through  denouncing  beer,  and  possibly 
denouncing  brewers  as  an  element  in  politics,  it  would  hardly 
be  necessary  for  the  advocates  of  prohibition  to  make  any  argu- 
ments at  all.  They  could  simply  point  to  this  and  to  that,  and 
ask  the  people  to  decide  whether  they  want  to  consume  in- 
toxicating liquors  after  what  the  manufacturers  of  intoxicants 
had  said  about  them." 

The  Wine  and  Spirit  Bulletin  (Louisville)  thinks  the  situation 
for  the  entire  liquor  traffic  is  too  critical  at  this  time  to  start 
criminations  and  recriminations,  and  it  holds  that  by  then- 
publicity  campaign  the  brewers  are  really  "taking  a  step  toward 


their  own   downfall."      If  this   were   not    M  it    would  be  easj    to 

prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  unbiased  public  thai  the  b 

are  to  blami    for  tin-  evils  connected  with  the  distribution  of 

alcoholic  beverages.     Meanwhile — 

"The  brewers  are  fooling  no  one,   not    tin    public,  and  least   of 

all  the  professional  prohibitionists.     That   pari    of  the  public 

which  has  Seen  a  saloon  conducted  in  violation  of  the  law  or  in  a 
disorderly  manner,  and  has,  then  for,  .  been  willing  to  wipe  out  a 
large  number  of  properly  conducted  saloons  and  close  down,  if 
necessary,  the  distilleries  and  breweries  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
that  one  objectionable  saloon,  does  not  care  whether  it  is  beer  or 
wine  or  whisky  that  is  being  sold  in  that  objectionable  saloon, 
and  will  continue  in  its  course  if  only  beer  is  handled  there." 

As  an  indication  of  a  difference  of  opinion  even  among  the 
brewers  themselves,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Edward  T.  Fleming, 
publisher  and  editor  of  The  National  Herald  (Philadelphia),  that 
many  brewers  have  withdrawn  their  subscription  from  the  public- 
ity fund  because  they  objected  to  the  advertising  attacks  upon 
the  distillers,  and  he  says  further  that — 

"The  great  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Company  is  opposed 
to  it,  and  the  Ohio,  New  England,  and  the  Pennsylvania  brewers 
have  insisted  upon  a  change  of  method  by  the  Publicity  Com- 
mittee from  its  attack  upon  ardent  spirits  for  a  straight  cam- 
paign to  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  beer  is  a  temperance 
drink,  which  is  unobjectionable  to  the  distillers." 

Mr.  C.  Runge,  former  editor  of  Liberty  (San  Antonio),  now  no 
longer  published,  writes  that  in  his  opinion  the  brewers  and 
distillers  "will  kill  each  other  if  they  fight  among  themselves, 
while  they  would  have  a  good  chance  to  revive  if  they  showed 
an  unbroken  front."  From  the  editor  of  another  liquor  paper 
no  longer  published,  Barrels  and  Bottles,  Mr.  W.  O.  Bates,  of 
Indianapolis,  we  hear  that  because  he  has  now  only  an  academic 
interest  in  the  question  he  can  perhaps  give  a  more  dispas- 
sionate opinion  than  during  the  eighteen  years  of  the  paper's 
publication,  and  we  read: 

"Except  in  the  rare  case  when  a  saloon-keeper  can  afford  to 
buy  his  whisky  in  bond  in  five-barrel  lots,  distillers  do  not  sell 
direct  to  the  saloons  as  the  brewers  do  habitually.  Distillers 
never  own  or  directly  back  saloons  as  the  brewers  do  habitually. 
It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  distiller  of  fine  whisky  to  put  a 
saloon  on  every  corner,   as   the  brewer  tries   to,   because   fine 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Wilhelm  will  now  devote  himself  to  writing  an  Easter  address. — 
New  York  Sun. 

Russia  is  making  history  like  a  stuttering  man  telling  a  funny  story. 
— Kansas  City  Star. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  intention  to  wait  and  capture  machine  guns  from  the 
Germans. — Kansas  City  Times. 

Messrs.  Postpone,  Procrastinate,  and  Delay  are  three  prominent  agents 
of  Prussia  in  the  I'nited  States. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Did  the  War  Department  base  its  distribution  of  overcoats  on  tempera- 
ture figures  taken  from  Southern-resort  booklets? — New  York  Sun. 

The  Kaiser  is  now  reported  to  have  set  the  grand  offensive  for  February. 
He'd  better  choose  one  of  the  longer  months. — Springfield  Republican. 

"  Nothing  is  deadlier  than  a  machine  gun." — New  York  World.  Noth- 
ing, except  the  lack  of  a  machine  gun. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Well,  if  Russia  is  lost  to  us.  all  right.  We  never  did  want  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  the  Bolshevik  kind  of  democracy  anyway. — Kansas  City 
Star. 

The  Bolsheviki  will  hurt  their  cause  by  bringing  the  Russian  prisoners 
home  from  Germany.  They  have  no  idiotic  delusions  about  the  Germans. 
— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

With  all  proper  respect  to  members  of  Congress,  we  wish  they'd  quit 
coming  home  so  much  and  give  the  railroads  a  chance  to  haul  a  little 
coal. — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Bolsheviki  didn't  ask  much:  They  merely  requested  the  Kaiser 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Like  asking  Old  Nick  to  deliver 
a  cake  of  ice. — St.  Louis  Star. 

The  trouble  Quebec  would  have  in  seceding  from  Canada  to  escape  its 
military  obligations  is  that  there  is  no  place  to  secede  to  where  it  could 
escape  them. — Kansas  City  Times. 

Somebody  ought  to  remind  Mr.  Trotzky  that  the  early  French  revolu- 
tionists petted  the  guillotine  very  fondly  when  it  was  young,  but  it  grew 
up  and  outlived  them. — Kansas  City  Star. 


No  use  calling  the  Russians  hard  names — they're  accustomed  to  them. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Bolsheviki  deserve  German  peace  terms,  but  they  seem  rough  on 
Russia. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  get  some  of  the  pep  with  which  we  investigate 
into  our  fighting. — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

So  far  as  the  war  is  concerned,  we  are  not  concerned  so  much  about  our 
aims  as  our  hits. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

There  are  some  evidences  from  Berlin  that  Germans  still  imagine  it  is 
possible  to  scare  the  French  and  British  to  death. — Dallas  News. 

No  doubt  Germany  is  sincere  in  wishing  peace  on  earth,  but  she  is  less 
concerned  for  good-will  among  men. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Plebiscite  vote  on  independence  for  Alsace-Lorraine  would  be  a  safe 
concession  with  the  Kaiser  doing  the  counting. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

According  to  General  Maurice,  of  the  British  Army.  Bethlehem,  Pa.. 
was  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  capture  of  Bethlehem,  Pal. 
— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Hooverizing  is  commonly  regarded  as  something  new,  but  the  Lawrence 
Journal-World  has  found  this  in  Proverbs  15:17:  "Better  is  a  dinner  of 
Herb's." — Kansas  City  Star. 

Perhaps  the  shortcomings  of  the  Ordnance  Department  might  be  ex- 
plained on  the  theory  that  the  officers  in  charge  thought  it  was  to  be  a 
fist-fight. — Macon  Telegraph. 

The  Lenine  crowd  in  Russia  call  the  Cossacks  the  counter- revolutionists. 
The  Cossacks  might  retort  by  calling  the  Leninites  the  bargain-counter 
revolutionists. — Providence  Journal. 

The  song  "Over  There"  was  sold  recently  by  one  music-publisher  to 
another  for  .f  25, 000.  If  anybody  says  the  high  price  is  due  to  the  war, 
for  once  we'll  believe  it. — Columbia  Record. 

Quartermaster  Is  Hauled  Over  Coals. — Head-line.  Doubtless  this 
would  be  considered  by  some  of  the  underclothed  soldiers  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  award. — Philadelphia  North  American. 
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A    NIGHT   ATTACK    WITH    I  \(  'K  \  1)1  All  V   GRENADES. 


A  PEACE   OFFER   DISTRUSTED   BY   BOTH   SIDES 


A 


MOST  UNWELCOME  BIRD  is  the  latest  little  peace 
dove  of  the  Teutons,  and  its  pathetic  fluttering*  are 
regarded  by  no  one,  except  the  esteemed  BolsheviM, 
with  any  real  interest.  German  and  Allied  editor-  alike  reject 
it,  and  the  latter  state  quite  frankly  that  Count  Czemin's  wood" 
pile  is  not  half  large  enough  to  conceal  all  the  dusky  gentry 
hidden  in  it.  Yet  his  concessions  rouse  the  German  diehards  to 
something  like  frenzy,  and  the  papers  of  the  aggressive  Pan- 
Germans  are  furious  with  Count  Czernin  for  what  they  term  his 
"treachery"  to  the  German  cause.  The  Berlin  Deutsche  Zeitung 
says  that  the  Austrian's  proposals  constitute  the  greatest  victory 
that  the  Entente  has  won  during  the  war,  and  that  German 
diplomats  have  destroyed  all  that  the  German  Army  has  been 
fighting  for.  The  Berlin  Tdgliche  Rundschau  bitterly  remarks: 
"Never   before   have   we  given  up   so   completely   everything 

we  SO  dearly  bought  with  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
with  the  sweat  of  millions,  with  the  deprivations  of  our  children, 
and  with  our  own  hunger."  The  Bremen  Weser  Zeitung  is 
much  annoyed  at  tin-  latitude  allowed  Count  Czernin  by  Wil- 
helmstrasse,  and  says  that  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  is 
seeking  to  aggrandize  his  country  at  the  expense  of  Germany. 

It  writes: 

"From  this  war  Count  Czernin  desires  Austria-Hungary  to 
gain  as  much  Strength  as  possible.  This  leads  him  upon  a  road 
of  purely  Continental  policy.     In  this  respect,  if  Berlin  yields 

to  him,  then  all  those  German  interests  which  extend  beyond  a 
Central  Europe  are  being  sacrificed. 

"To-day  England  has  doubtless  gained  an  economic  world- 
victory,  and  if  this  victory  is  not  snatched  from  her,  then  she 
will  have  realized  her  main  war-end." 

Tlie  idea  of  a  "moderate  peace"  rouses  the  Kdlnische  Zeitung 
to  such  a  pitch  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  logical  reason:  g, 
and  its  discussion  of  the  proposals  resolves  itself  into  a  flashing 
of  the  German  sword  and  a  great  deal  of  vulgar  abuse  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  tho  how  he  is  responsible  for  Count  Czemin's  actions 
it  is  difficult  to  see.      The  Rhenish  organ  write-: 

"It  is  only  the  victories  of  the  military  leaders  that  we  have 
to  thank  for  the  victory  that  is  approaching.  In  the  East  the 
revolution  in  Russia  is  the  result  of  tremendous  defeats  which 
demoralized  the  despairing  nation.  In  the  West.  Hindenburg 
and  Ludendorff  must  be  the  bringers  of  peace.  Herthng  will 
understand  how  to  utilize  the  deeds  of  our  armies  and  make 
peace  in  the  future.  Germany  is  not  weakened,  and  after  the 
coming  events  in  the  east  and  south,  and  only  then,  will  the  fool- 
hardine-s  of  England  and  France  be  broken. 

"Searching  history,  we   find   that   lies  and  calumny   can   not 


support  other  lies  and  calumny.  President  Wilson  is  incom- 
parably the  greatest  liar  who  ever  trod  this  earth.  Hi-  un- 
speakably low  war  will  come  utterly  to  naught.  Tin  onlj 
question  is  what  the  United  States  is  able  to  throw  into  the 
military  scale.  Precious  little  it  matters,  even  assuming  that  an 
American  army  really  will  come.  It  could  change  nothing  in  the 
European  theater.  We  wait  with  calmness — lies  and  threats 
are  unable  to  disturb  the  further  developments  of  the  military 

prospects." 

However  badly  the  German  and  Austrian  governments  may 

need  peace,  it  seems  quite  certain,  from  a  study  of  the  German 
press,  that  considerable  missionary  work  will  have  to  be  done 
before  the  German  people  themselves  can  be  brought  to  a  similar 
state    of    mind.      There    is    little    doubt    that    the    Hamburger 

FremdenblaU  reflects  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  -tat ion 
when  it  writes: 

"Don't  talk  about  peace.  Not.we,  but  Russia  needs  peace. 
We  understand  when  Ludendorff  says  not  to  talk  peace,  and  we 
understand  still  clearer  when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  West, 
where  the  stupendous  decision  will  be  made.  England  knows 
what  is  waiting,  but  in  her  foolish  pride  challenges  fate.  The 
world-war  is  approaching  a  decision  which  will  be  a  military  one 
only.  Victory  in  the  West  will  bring  peace.  When  that  victory 
is  accomplished  we  really  can  talk  peace." 

The  only  German  paper  which  offers  the  peace  dove  anything 
like  a  welcome  is  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  and  even  that  is  not 
overeordial: 

"The  hope  of  a  speedy  peace  should  not  lie  too  sanguine,  as 
the  necessary  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  the  Entente  governments 
will  be  much  too  great  Jo  permit  of  a  general  peace  being  rapidly 
accomplished.  Even  a  peace  with  Russia  is  not  yet  at  all 
certain. 

"Nevertheless,  the  negotiations  will  give  tremendous  impetus 
to  the  idea  of  peace  throughout  the  world  and  will  result  in  a 
movement  which  will  compel  the  Entente  to  realize  that  without 
peace  by  an  understanding,  such  as  Germany  desires,  there 
is  no  way  out  of  this  war." 

Turning  to  the  Paris  papers,  we  find  French  opinion  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  regarding  the  peace  offer  to  Russia  as  a  trap 
to  eatch  the  Entente.  U  Homme  Libre,  the  organ  of  Premier 
Clemenceau,  writes: 

"In  reality,  the  Germans  seek  through  the  Russian  delegates 
to  influence  the  Entente  by  means  of  attractive  words  such  as 
'democratic   peace.'      They   content    themselves   with   opening 

Pourparlers   on    particular    and    profitable     points    without     the 
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ttesl  intention  of  honoring  their  signature  when  it  •  o  be 

their  interetsl  t>>  do 

Gustave  1 1 .  i-  \  «<  puts  the  French  vie*  in  a  nutshell  when  hi 

crisplj  in  / 

>ur  Boldiera  in  tin    trenohee  remember  1 1  •  i  —  prophecy: 
daj  the  Germans,  urged  <>u  bj  the  Austrian-,  w  1 1 < »  are  al  the 
end  of  their  resources,  offer  us  a  German  peace.     In  >ix  months 
thej  will  l'«i,'  of  us  a  French  peace." 

The  London  papers  agree  thai  tin-  offer  is  made  nol  so  much  to 
Russia  as  to  the  entire  Entente,  and  Borne  <»t'  the  editors  iliink 
thai  t  h»-  proposals  are  seriously  made.  For  example,  The 
Daily  Express  says: 

"The  terms  may  be  taken  as  Germany's  firsl  bid.  The  pro- 
posals an>,  of  course,  wholly  inadequate,  bul  il  is  significant 
thai  the  idea  of  oonquesi  has  been  completely  abandoned. 
This  is  tlif  first  indication  that  Germany  has  begun  to  realize 
the  true  position  with  which  she  is  confronted. 

At  the  same  tome,  the  demand  of  the  Allies  for  reparation 
i-  totally  ignored.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  tin  negotiations 
are  a  form  of  camouflage  by  which  Germany  is  attempting 
to  talk  to  the  Allies  through  Russia.  It  is  a  general  peace  that 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  want,  and  behind  ('/.train's  words 
there  is,  we  think,  a  perfectly  sincere  desire  to  end  the  war  at 
once.     The  offer,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  obviously  genuine 

"An  authoritative  Allied  reply  to  Count  C/.ernin  might  he  a 
demonstration  to  the  German  people  that  the  Allies  have  no 
wish  to  contrive  their  destruction,  hinder  their  development, 
or  threaten  their  independence.  When  they  once  understand 
what  the  Allies  stand  for  and  what  really  are  their  intentions 
the  German  people  themselves  will  complete  the  destruction 
of  that  militarism  which  has  set  out  to  conquer  the  world." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  which  has  always  had  a  slight 
pacifist  tendency,  suspects  no  ruse  and  calls  for  a  specific,  detailed 
Allied  reply  which  would  accept  everything  that  can  be  accepted 
and  state  the  Allied  minimum  demands,  especially  regarding 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Adriatic,  and  Turkey.     It  remarks: 

''If  Germany,  when  these  demands  are  stated,  thinks  there  is 
still  room  for  discussion,   it  should   be  entered  upon.     Mean- 


while, discussion  of  th<  German  terms,  vague  ai  thej  are  on 
manj  essential  points  and  bad  on  others,  will  do  good.  .  .  .  The 
in.  i.  rejection  of  the  German  propo  oulddous  incalculable 

harm." 

Lord  Northoliffe's  organ.  The  Daily  Mail,  roundly  scolds  I 
editors  who  have  disoust  the  peaot  offer  as  a  serious  possibility, 

anil  goes  on  to  Bay : 

"It  is  useless  to  follow   all  the  twists  of  German  trickery. 

Three  of  the  conditions  make  plain  the  hollowneSS  of  the  fa'<-i 

First,  the  German  colonies  are  to  be  restored— the  British 
Empire  will  he  blown  sky-high  before  that  happens;    secondly, 

both  sets  of  belligerents  are  to  renounce  indeinnilicatioii  for 
war-damages-  the  answer,  is  we  shall  weaken  the  demand  for 
reparation  for  Belgium  when  we  are  forced  to,  not  sooner; 
thirdly,  all  the  Allies  are  to  accept  the  Russian  proposals  and 
place  themselves  in  the  diplomatic  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki — 
the  answer  is  that  the  Allies  are  not  thinking  aboul  peace,  hut 
only  about  victory,  and  mean  to  have  it. 

"Germany  will  surrender  nothing  she  holds  until  she  is 
obliged  to,  whether  in  Russia,  Belgium,  France,  or  the  Balkan-. 
Force  and  famine  are  the  only  arguments  she  recognizes.  Ber 
talk  about  peace  will  not  he  real  until  she  is  beaten,  her  strength 
humbled  and  broken  by  the  privations  of  her  people." 

The  Petrograd  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News 
complains  that  in  England  the  dangers  that  threaten  from  a 
separate  peace  with  Russia  are  not  appreciated.    He  writes: 

"  If  we  make  no  move  it  seems  possible  that  the  Germans  will 
ask  the  Russians  to  help  them  in  enforcing  Russian  peace  terms 
on  the  Entente  Allies.  Trotzky  is  well  aware  of  the  danger 
and,  tho  faced  with  the  necessity  of  concluding  peace,  is  doing  his 
utmost  to  stimulate  a  revolution  in  Germany.  Fraternization  at 
the  front  already  has  passed  beyond  control  of  enemy  officers  and 
enormous  quantities  of  revolutionary  newspapers  printed  in 
German  are  being  distributed. 

"I  am  convinced  that  our  only  chance  in  defeating  German 
designs  is  to  publish  terms  as  near  the  Russian  terms  as  possible 
and,  by  taking  a  powerful  hand  in  the  proposed  conference,  help 
the  democratic  movement  in  Germany  while  helping  the  Russians 
to  force  the  German  Government  in  the  direction  it  has  had 
to  take." 


American  Eagle 


THE  INTRUDERS. 

(to  German  Peace  Doves)- 


BEWARE   THE    HERMAN   GIFTS. 


Go  away.    I'm  busy!' 
— Punch  (London i. 


German  peace  offers  are  as  dangerous  as  the  Greek  horse  was  to  Troy. 

— Passing  Show  (London  >. 


COLD    COMFORT    FOR   TEUTONIC   PEACE    OFFERS. 
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TEUTONS  SQUABBLING  OVER  POLAND 

w 


IIKX  THIEVES  FALL  OUT  honot  men  oome 
by  their  own,"  Bays  the  old  proverb,  and  it  now 
looks  as  [(  the  unfortunate  Poles  might  escape 
being  gobbled  up  by  one  or  other  of  tin*  Central  allies.  The 
story  of  the  squabble  between  Germany  and  Austria  over  the 
future  of  Poland  is  a  good  index 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  conci- 
sion to  the  "no-annexation'* 
policy  which  they  are  now  so  de- 
voutly advocating.  "Polybe"  in 
the  Paris  Figaro  gleefully  tells  us 
I  he  story  of  the  Polish  bone  of 
contention  between  Wilhelm  and 
his  "faithful  ally"  Karl.  He 
writes: 

"In  November  last  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  after  long  and  at 
times  painful  negotiations,  agreed 
that  a  Hapsburg  should  have 
Poland  and  that  a  Hohenzollern 
should  be  declared  Duke  of 
Lithuania  and  Grand  Duke  of 
Courland.  Count  Czernin  left 
Berlin  with  the  promise  of  von 
Kiihlmann  to  this  effect. 

"As  soon  as  it  became  known, 
however,  the  Pan-Germans,  the 
military  caste,  and  the  junkers 
became  very  angry  and  declared 
that  Hindenburg,  Ludendorf,  and 
Mackensen  had  not  conquered 
Poland  in  order  to  make  a  pres- 
ent of  it  to  Austria.  Poland,  they 
said,  should  be  German.  The 
Emperor  thereupon  summoned 
the  Crown  Council,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  sent  for  General 
von  Besseler,  the  Governor  of 
Poland,  who  asserted  that  it 
would  be  treason  not  to  unite 
Poland  with  the  German  Empire. 
Ludendorf  spoke  in  the  same 
sense  and  Hindenburg  exprest 
his  approval.  The  Emperor  pro- 
tested that  his  honor  was  pledged 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  Imperial  Chancellor  and  Dr. 
von  Kiihlmann  referred  to  the  general  considerations  which 
affected  the  situation,  but  von  Besseler  controverted  these  views 
and  was  supported  by  the  Crown  Prince.  Ultimately  the  Kaiser 
was  overridden." 

The  whole  affair  made  a  considerable  to-do  in  the  German 
press,  and  the  Socialist  papers  in  particular  were  very  angry 
that  Germany's  annexationist  plans  were  so  blatantly  given 
away  by  this  move.     For  example,  the  Berlin  Vor  warts  says: 

"In  Complete  silence  a  revolution  in  foreign  policy  is  being 
prepared,  the  significance  of  which  places  everything  else  in  the 
shade.  It  is  a  question  of  nothing  more  nor  less  than  abandon- 
ing the  policj'  of  peace  by  understanding,  and  passing  to  the 
sharpest  sort  of  an  annexationist  policy,  not  a  mere  policy  of 
stating  our  annexationist  war-objects,  but  of  realizing  them  now. 
In  short,  the  plan  is  to  divide  the  occupied  provinces  of  the 
Russian  Empire  between  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Hohenzollerns, 
and  to  embody  them  in  the  political  dominions  of  the  Central 
Powers  with  the  intention  to  make  the  arrangement  permanent." 

The  Pan-German  papers  are  as  angry  as  the  Socialist,  but  on 
entirely  different  grounds,  and  they  exhibit  the  liveliest  im- 
patience at  the  idea  of  giving  Austria  anything  at  any  time. 
The  Berlin  Tdgliche  Rundschau  describes  the  Polish  settlement  as 
"an  astonishing  demand  upon  the  nerves,  patience,  and  good 
humor  of  the  German  nation,"  and  continues: 

"If  the  Hapsburg  Kaiser  of  Austria  is  with  our  approval  to  be 


WHAT  THE  BAD  ENTENTE  WOULD  DO. 
The  peace  angel  driven  by  the  wicked  Entente  to  seek  the  shelter 


of  savages. 


crowned  King  of  Poland,  then  the  last   trace  of  any  German 
rights  or  influence  in  that   country  will  have  vanished.     We 

shall  Ourselves  bave  done  what  no  Power  in  the  world  could 
otherwise  have  done,  and  our  troops  in  Poland  will  only  I" 
Hapsburg  police,  and  our  three-year  sacrifices  will  have  been 
made  not  for  ourselves  lnit  for  other  people.  Our  position  in 
Poland  at  the  general  peace  conference  will  then  have  been  com- 
pletely   thrown    away.      Who    has   had    the   courage    to   do    thi- 

fateful  thing.'  \ot  the  Chancel- 
lor, for  in  reality  we  have  no 
Chancellor,  but  only  an  irrespon- 
sible Foreign  Minister.  It  is  he, 
von  Kiihlmann,  who  has  bet  D 
busy  with  hi-  friend  Czernin  de- 
ciding   Germany's    fate.     What 

'•ould     lie     more     fatal     than     a 

Rapsburg  Poland  strengthened 
by    a     Hapsburg    Galioia?      It 

would,  too,  be  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
between  ourselves  and  Austria- 
Hungary." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  de- 
scribes the  idea  as  "a  very  danger- 
ous experiment,"  and  it  agn 
with  the  Tdgliche  Rundschau,  for 
it  says  that  "it  would  signify 
that  Austria-Hungary  probably 
within  a  very  short  time  would 
cease  to  be  our  ally."  Turning 
to  southern  Germany,  we  find 
considerable  apprehension,  and 
the  Miinchner  Neueste  Nachrich- 
ten  demands  that  the  German 
nation  be  not  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  an  accomplished 
fact.     It  says: 


"The  question  of  the  future 
of  the  occupied  parts  of  Russia 
may  come  to  exercise  a  decisive 
influence  on  German  political 
history  and  the  whole  of  Euro- 
pean politics  for  perhaps  many 
decades.  It  is  a  grave  question 
whether  such  solutions  as  are 
now  reported  from  Berlin  would 
not  lead  to  the  lasting  enmity  of 
Russia.  The  question  can  not 
be  evaded  by  the  promise  of  advantages  on  the  other  side. 

"So  far  the  attitude  of  the  Poles,  especiaUy  those  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Central  Powers,  does  not  justify  any  great 
optimism.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Polish  people  are  more  inclined  to  Russia  than  to  the  Central 
Powers.  The  dangers  which  will  arise  from  this  will  be  a  heavy 
burden  and  will  undoubtedly  be  felt  in  Germany." 


-Simplicissiirius  (Munich). 


A  CRUMB  OF  COMFORT— England's  journalistic  trouble- 
maker, Horatio  Bottomley,  editor  of  the  London  John  Bull, 
has  been  on  a  visit  to  the  trenches  and  has  returned  with  words 
of  cheer.     In  John  Bull  he  writes: 

"And  now  for  what  I  have  learned.  We  will  have  the  truth 
from  the  trenches  at  last.  The  war  is  won.  Germany  is 
beaten.  On  every  front  she  is  weakening  and  weakening — and 
it  is  now  only  a  question  of  the  psychological  moment  to  strike. 
That  momentous  decision  rests  with  one  man — at  least,  I  hope 
to  God  it  does.  If  the  politicians  will  kindly  keep  out  of  the 
ring  Haig  will  very  soon  administer  the  knockout  blow. 

"I  know  what  I  am  saying.  I  do  not  profess  to  speak  as 
any  military  expert  or  prophet.  I  say  that  which  I  have  learned. 
I  mention  no  names — I  disclose  no  secrets — I  abuse  no  con- 
fidence. From  Field  -  Marshal  Commander  -  in  Chief  right 
down  to  the  rawest  Tommy  in  the  trenches  there  is  but  one 
spirit — that  of  absolute  optimism  and  confidence.  And  there 
is  not  a  German  prisoner  who  does  not  tell  the  same  tale.  lEs 
ist  fertig,'  said  every  one  of  them  with  whom  I  talked —  It 
is  finished.'  " 
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GERM  INY'S  I  1ST  (  0L0N1    GONE 

AFTER    STUBBORN    RESISTANCE  of  over  three  yean 

/—\     the  last   Qerman  oolony   has  fallen   before  the  joint 

-*-     *-  efforts   of   the  British,  Portuguese,  and  Belgians.    Of 

ny's   \a^t   colonial  army     which  fought    so  gallantly   in 

v tii.-ii  only  a  small  remnanl  remains  in  being,  and 

this   has   fled    into   the 

tropical  jungli  a  of  Por- 

Afrioa,     where 

urea  are  being  tak- 

.11  to  deal  w  Itli  it.     Since 

usl  last,  when  the 
final  round-up  in  Ger- 
many >  last  oolony  be- 
gan,  1,410  <  lermans  and 
1,140  Askaris,  or  nali\  e 
soldiers,  bave  hern 
taken,  together  wit  li 
eh  \  en  big  guns  and  fiftj  - 
six  machine  guns,  «  bile 
\  asl  quantities  of  stores 
lia\  e  become  the  booty 
of  the  British.  The 
London  Saturday  Review 
in  a  satirical  paragraph 
remarks: 

" The  Brit ish  occupa- 
tion of  the  colony  I  hat 
was  formerly  German 
East  Africa  is  now  com- 
plete. All  that  are  left 
of  the  enemy  forces  in 
those  regions  have  been 
driven  over  the  Rovuma 
River  into  Portuguese 
territory.  'German 
Bast'     has     ceased       to 

exist  as  a  political  entity  for  many  months  past,  hut  none  the 
Less  the  message  stating  thai  British  'political  officers  are  being 
appointed  to  all  districts'  will  be  a  bitter  pill  for  the  German 
Colonial  Minister  Solf,  whose  occupation  is  now  utterly  and 
entirely  gone.  Thanks  in  the  tirst  place  to  British  sea-power, 
Germany  is  left  without  a  single  square  foot  of  ground  outside 
Europe  upon  which  she  can  dump  her  Prussianizing  officials. 
There  is,  or  was,  until  quite  recently,  in  Germany  a  'Central 
Africa'  party.      'Vere  is  dat   barty  now'."" 

The  London  Tablet  gives  us  a  convenient  summary  of  Ger- 
many's lost  colonies,  with  their  areas  and  dates  of  capture,  in  the 
following  table: 


DAR-ES-SALAAM, 

The  capital  of  German  East  Africa,  the  last  of  Germany's  colonies  to  fa 
hands.     The  name  signifies  "  Haven  of  Peace." 


19H, 

August  25 
August  20 
September  1 1 
September  24 
November    9 

l'Jl.J 
.1  uly  9 

1916 
February    18 

1917 
December      1 


Colony  Area  sq.  in. 

Togoland 33,700 

Samoa ]  .000 

Bismarck  Islands 22,040 

New  ( i uinea 70,000 

Kiaochow 200 


S.  "W.  Africa 322, 4o0 

Kamerun 191,130 

East  Africa 384,180 

Looking,  then,  into  the  future,  The  Saturday  Review  is  much 
exercised  in  its  mind  as  to  whether  through  any  "mistaken 
notions  of  generosity"  the  British  may  be  "foolish  enough" 
to  restore  to  Germany  any  or  all  of  her  lost  colonies  when  the 
war  is  over;  and  in  view  of  the  German  insistence,  in  Count 
Czernin's  peace  offer,  on  colonial  restitution,  the  London  weekly 
has  some  grounds  for  its  apprehension.     It  remarks: 

"If  we  consider  the  question  from  the  broadest  point  of  view 
"we  see  that  German  development  in  Africa  was  along  routes 
from  east  to  west  which  were  intended  to  cut  our  lines  of  com- 
munication between  north  and  south.  The  Germans  had 
actually  cut  that  line,  and  were  undoubtedly  preparing  them- 
selves for  a  great  struggle  for  the  future  of  Africa,  which  may  be, 
altho  most  people  do  not  see  it  as  yet,  of  vast  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  whole  world.      Is  it  wise,  considering  the  money  we 


have  -.pent   in  thil  war  and  the  dcl.t   we  have  piled  up,  to  throw 

awaj  our  command  of  a  region  at  preeenl  almost  uncultivated 

and  uninhabited,  the  value  of  which  i-  now  at  prairie  level,  but 

if  developed  might  con t ri I ,\ 1 1 . ,  in  somi  measure  at  Least,  to  the 

cost   of  the  war'.' " 

Tin  Germans  apparently  hare  no  intention  whatever  of 
regarding  the  evacuation  of  German   Easl   Africa  as  anything 

more  than  a  temporary 
war-reverse.     The  A«/- 

insrhi  Zeitung  in  an 
article  entitled  "The 
World  -  Wide      Political 

Importance  of  German 
East  Africa.'-  frankly 
confesses  that  for  3 ears 
<  iermany  has  been  aim- 
ing at  the  creation  of  a 

German  wedge  dividing 
Africa  from  coast  to 
.■oast.  Altho  in  1911 
Germany  by  her  treaty 
with  France  apparently 
made  a  renunciation  of 
this  ideal,  she  really, 
says  the  Kolnische  Zei- 
tung, "aimed  at  the 
creation  of  a  German- 
Belgium  economic  area 
in  the  Kongo  basin  ex- 
tending from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Atlantic." 
When  the  war  began, 
(iermany  had  "an  in- 
comparable geographi- 
cal position  in  East 
Africa  .  .  .  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  English  claim  to  sole  domination  in  East  Africa  and 
South  Africa — a  dividing  and  immovable  wedge."  The  impor- 
tance the  Germans  attach  to  the  ideal  of  a  colonial  empire  can 
l>e  seen  from  the  Kolnische  Zeitung' s  final  remarks,  which  run: 

"All  our  wishes  will  be  realized  if  by  our  victories  in  Europe 
we  can  compel  England  to  recognize  us  as  an  equal  colonial 
Power." 

Despite  the  war,  Germany's  prophets  are  looking  to  the  future 
and  seeing  A'isions  and  dreaming  dreams  of  what  she  is  going  to 
accomplish  in  Africa.  Dr.  Krenkel,  the  famous  Leipzig  geologist, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  in  East  Africa  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  and  is  now  on  parole  in  Switzerland,  sends  a  long  article 
to  the  Berlin  Tagliche^Rundschau,  in  which  he  refuses  to  face  the 
accomplished  fact,  and  says: 

"East  Africa  remains  ours,  and  we  will  not  let  it  be  taken 
away.  But  we  will  not  only  have  back  our  old  tropical  colonies, 
we  must  want  more — not  just  to  possess  colonies,  but  to  be  a 
colonial  Power.  Germany  needs  a  great,  strong  Central  African 
colonial  empire  with  good  frontiers  and  good  sea-routes  con- 
necting it  with  the  German  Empire — a  great  powder  in  Germany 
and  a  great  power  in  Africa — that  will  make  any  attack  on  us 
impossible  in  the  future.  Our  future  colonial  empire  must 
stretch  from  the  Kamerun  to  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
from  Mozambique  westward  to  Angola." 


into  Allied 


GERMANY'S  RESTIVE  WOMEN— The  Breslauer  Volkszeitung, 

a  Socialist  organ,   publishes  this    significant    manifesto    issued 
by  women  war-workers: 

"We  women  want  peace.  Not  one  single  moment  longer 
than  is  necessary  shall  our  children  starve,  shall  our  fathers  and 
brothers  be  exposed  to  the  most  horrible  of  deaths.  We  shall 
tolerate  no  further  war-making  for  the  sake  of  conquest:  we 
shall  insist  on  a  peace  by  understanding.  The  authorities 
shall  shortly  hear  more  of  the  working  women  of  Germany." 
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4&*.  ^.  ■*■--•*  way    to    provide    certain 

1J*>  foods  for  the  Allies  is  to  use  other 

#.■  foods  ourselves.      Bui    before   one 

can  save  food,  substitute  food,  or 
ship  food,  one  must  have  the  food. 

It  isn't  a  question  of  money  at 
all.  If  a  man  has  a  dollar  and 
spends  it  unwisely,  wastes  it,  in 
fact,  he  can  always  say  to  himself: 
"That  was  very  foolish  and  wrong 
of  me.  And  I'm  sorry.  But  it's 
done  now,  and  the  best  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  go  ahead  and  earn 
another  dollar  and  not  waste  that.'' 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SAV- 
ING FOOD— But  the  case  is  not 
the  same  with  food.  If  you  waste  a 
dollar,  that  dollar  has  merely  gone  into  some  one  else's  pocket  or 
cash  register  or  bank.  It  still  exists.  But  if  you  waste  food — let 
it  get  into  the  garbage- pail  and  be  thrown  away — that  food,  like 
the  heroine  of  the  old  song,  is  "lost  and  gone  forever."  Being 
sorry  afterward  will  not  bring  it  back.  That  amount  of  food  is 
simply  subtracted  from  the  world's  supply.  Subtracted  and 
losl   as  a  weapon  for  winning  the  war. 

Therefore,  he  who  knowingly  wastes  food  in  this  country  to-day 
is  no  better  a  patriot  than  if  he  destroyed  some  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. A/id  he  who  wastes  food  that  might  be  shipped  to  the  Allies 
is  responsible  for  the  daitlis  of  those  soldiers  or  women  and  children 
abroad  who  might  have  been  kept  alive  by  that  food. 

Think  that  over.  And  get  every  one  you  know  to  think  it 
over  also.  There  will  then  be  less  food  wasted  in  the  garbage- 
pail,  or  by  being  carelessly  pared  or  trimmed,  or  by  being  spoiled 
from  keeping  too  long,  or  by  being  ruined  in  cooking,  or  by  being 
served  too  abundantly. 

Do  your  share  to  prevent  waste  of  food  in  your  home.  For 
the  truth  of  the  matter  in  this  year  1918  is  this:  Wasted  food 
means  lost  food.     And  lost  food  means  lost  lives. 

THE  FOOD  NEEDED  BY  THE  ALLIES  — The  Allies,  as 
you  learned,  need  the  foods  which  can  be  most  readily  shipped. 
These  are  wheat,  meat,  fats,  and  sugar. 

Now,  this  country  has  at  its  disposal  just  so  many  tons  of 
wheat,  meat,  fats,  and  sugar — just  so  many  and  no  more.  Out 
of  this  quantity  the  amount  that  can  be  shipped  to  the  Allies 
and  our  own  soldiers  depends  on  how  much  of  that  wheat,  meat, 
fats,  and  sugar  we  as  a  nation  can  keep  from  using.  Every  bit 
we  don't  use  means  that  much  extra  they  can  use. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  SUBSTITUTION— And  the  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  for  us  to  make  use  of  foods  other  than  those 
needed  for  shipment.     In  short,  to  substitute. 

This  substitutioti  is  the  obvioifs,  natural,  and  patriotic  thing 
for  all  to  do.  It  only  remains  to  learn  what  substitutes  to  use. 
Every  hotel,  restaurant,  lunch-room,  and  home  must  know  in 
order  to  practise.  Every  housekeeper — and  this  means  your 
mother  just  as  much  as  any  one  else — must  so  plan  the  meals  as 
to  have  them  sufficiently  abundant  for  health  and  yet  as  sparing 
as  possible  of  those  commodities:  wheat,  meat,  fats,  and  sugar. 

A  TABLE  OF  SUBSTITUTES— Future  articles  will  discuss  in 
detail  those  four  classes  of  foodstuffs,  and  will  tell  what  to  sub- 
stitute for  them.     But  the  general  principles  for  substitutions 


especially    Decenary    throughout    the   country   at    this   time    ma 
be  set  forth  in  a  brief  table: 
THK    soldiers    NEED 


Wheat 


Butter 
Lard 


Sugar 


Bacon 
Beef 

Mutton 
Pork 


Tin:    POLKS    A  l     HOME    CAN   1 

( 'oni 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

(  'ottoliseed-oil 

Peanut-oil 

Corn-oil  For  cooking 

Drippings 

Molasses 

Honey 

Sirups 

Chicken 
Eggs 

( 'ott  age-cheese 

Fish 

X  u  t  s 

Peas 

Beans 

The  most  important  single  substitute  in  that   list  just  at  pres- 
ent is  corn.     And  that  means  corn-meal.     Is  corn-meal  being 
at  your  home  these  days  instead  of  wheat?      And  if  not,  why  not' 

Special  Days  for  Saving 

And  is  your  family  observing  the  system  of  special  saving  by 
which  the  entire  country  is  trying  to  aid  in  accumulating  sup- 
plies for  the  Allies?     This  is  the  plan: 

Every  Day — 1  meatless  meal. 

Every  Tuesday — A  meatless  day. 

"Meatless"  means  that  no  meat  (i.e.  beef,  pork,  mutton. 
veal,  and  lamb)  is  to  be  eaten.  And  no  preserved  meat — i.e., 
beef,  bacon,  ham,  or  lard. 

Every-  Day- — 1  wheatless  meal. 

Every*  Wednesday' — A  wheatless  day. 

"Wheatless"  means  that  no  wheat  products  are  to  be  eaten 

Every  Saturday- — A  porkless  day. 

This  is  in  addition  to  Tuesday.  And  "porkless"  means  that 
no  fresh  or  salt  pork,  bacon,  lard,  or  ham  is  to  be  eaten. 

This  scheme  does  not  so  radically  change  the  regime  which 
most  families  have  always  followed  as  to  create  hardship.  But 
it  does  make  for  system.  And  it  helps  to  create  one  big  family 
out  of  the  whole  nation.  The  housekeeper  in  Portland.  Maine, 
who  serves  only  corn  bread  on  Wednesdays  knows  that  the  women 
out  in  Portland,  Oregon,  are  doing  the  same  thing.  It  is  just 
'as  if  on  every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  the  whole 
nation  were  sitting  down  at  one  big  dining-table  together,  all 
united  in  the  single  endeavor  to  help  win  the  war. 

Is  your  family  at  that  table? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  examples  of  food  ivaste  have  you  seen  yourself?  How 
could  they  have  been  avoided? 

.'.  When  a  pound  of  food  is  ivasted  in  (his  country,  who  may 
suffer  in  consequence?     Why? 

Write  from  memory  the  table  showing  what  foods  the  soldiers 
need  and  what  foods  this  country  may  use  in  their  place. 

4-  How  many  ivheatless  meals  a  week  does  your  family  or- 
dinarily have?  How  many  meatless?  To  what  extent  has  your 
family  increased  the  number  of  wheatless  and  meatless  meals  per 
week  since  this  country  entered  the  war? 

■5.  Of  what  peculiar  value  to  soldiers  in  the  field  and  sailors 
aboard  ship  are  each  of  these:  wheat,  meat,  fats,  and  sugar? 
The  domestic  science  department  of  your  school  should  be  able  to  give 
you  the  information. 


THE    COMING    GREAT   AERIAL   COMBAT 


THE  DECISIVE  BATTLE  OP  THE  WAK  will  be 
foughl  "above  I  Ik  heads  of  the  poilus,"  and  is  ilm  on 
ooming  spring  day"  a  few  months  benoe,  in  the 
opinion  u!"  a  member  i>r  i  In  French  <  'ham In  r  oi  Deputies,  w  bose 
word*  are  published  in  the  Paris  Matin,  li  ie  the  French  and 
British  belief  thai  Germany  ha-  taken  to  bear!  her  Litter  lesson 
of  aerial  inferiority  and  has  huilt  a  huge  aavy  of  aircrafl  to 
win  back  the  Bupremacj  of  the  blue.    Says  the  French  Deputy: 

"The  undecided  struggle,  waged  for  three  years  on  land,  will 
have  its  conclusion  in  a  celestial  Wattle  in  which  no!  only  the 
oombative  energj  of  Germany  and  France,  bul  their  whole 
vital    machinery,    will    l>e   face   to   face.     What    form    will    the 

hat  tie  take.' 

"Kitlu-r  spring  will  Bee  immense  strategic  offensives,  with 
aviation  preponderating,  or  the  war,  becoming  crystallized  on 
land,  will  be  transformed  into  aerial  warfare  againsl  towns, 
factories,  railways,  and  supply-depots  constituting  the  basis  of 

life  behind  the  armies. 

"Too  much  can  not  he  said  regarding  the  greal  effort  neces- 
sar\  for  av  iation  at  the  present  inoineiit  if  heiielit  is  to  he  reaped 
in  the  decisive  days  coming.  Fine  weather  in  Germany  surely 
will  bring  against  us  air  forces  from  the  Eastern  front  three 
month-  hence. 

"Over  the  heads  of  the  poilus  there  undoubtedly  w  ill  he  foughl 
the  final  battle  of  the  war.  On  such  an  issue  France  must  stake 
e\  erything.  It  is  on  a  coming  spring  day  that  the  decisive  battle 
will  he  fought." 

After  reading  the  above  forecast  of  what  we  are  to  expect,  a 
backward  glance  at  what  Germany  has  accomplished  in  the 
past  year  and  of  the -man  who  directed  the  work  is  given  in  the 
following  quotation  from  The  Aeroplane,  of  London,  which 
secured  the  article  from  a  press  correspondent  with  the  French 
armies.      He  writes: 

"When,  the  battle  of  the  Somme  had  spent  itself  in  the  mud 
and  mist  a  year  ago,  the  Germans,  realizing  how  narrowly  they 
had  escaped  decisive  defeat,  held  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  their  unexpected  weakness.  The  explanation  that  came 
from  the  stall's  of  the  armies  on  the  Somme  was  that  the  main 
reason  for  the  superiority  of  the  Allies  was  the  hopeless  inferiority 
of  the  German  air-service. 

"The  British  and  French  guns  were  guided;  the  German 
guns  were  not.  The  rest  followed  logically.  From  the  moment 
when  this  fad  was  recognized  dates  the  great  German  effort  to 
recover  the  ascendency  in  the  air. 

"In  November,  1916,  the  whole  air-power  of  the  German 
Army  was  united  under  the  command  of  a  single  chief,  General 
\  on  Hoeppner,  a  cavalryman,  young  for  his  rank,  who  had  served 
through  the  Somme  battle  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  General  von 
Billow's  army.  General  von  Hoeppner  left  the  Somme  fully 
convinced  that  the  Allies  owed  their  success  to  their  superiority 
in  the  air,  and  he  set  to  work  instantly  to  redress  the  balance. 
It  is  to  the  energy  and  inventiveness  of  this  officer  that  the 
Germans  owe  the  recovery  of  their  air  service  that  we  have 
witnessed  this  year.  We  have  to  thank  him  for  the  Gothas, 
for  the  bombing  raids  over  England  and  behind  the  front  in 
France,  for  the  constant  appearance  of  new  types  of  machines 
and  new  methods  of  attack. 

"General  von  Hoeppner  has  full  powers  and  the  full  support 
of  his  military  chiefs  and  of  the  Kaiser.  The  construction,  as 
well  as  the  strategical  and  tactical  employment,  of  the  German 
air  squadrons  are  under  his  absolute  control. 

"Under  the  Kaiser  he  is  '  Dictator'  of  the  air,  and  as  he  has  the 
needful  force  of  will,  as  well  as  the  authority,  to  carry  through 
sweeping  changes,  we  need  not  wonder  if  a  new  life  seems  to 
have  been  infused  into  the  German  air-service  since  the  battle  of 
the  Somme.  The  former  head  of  the  air  service  in  the  zone  of  the 
armies,  Colonel  Thomsen,  is  his  chief  assistant  and  adviser. 

"General  von  Hoeppner's  first  business  on  assuming  his  post 


was  to  start  a  campaign  in  the  Army  and  in  the  country  in  -up- 
port  of  t  he  air-sen  ice. 

''Efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  and  multiply  the  flying 
material  of  the  Army.  A  fighting-machine  was  wanted  that 
could  meet  the  French  NieuporU  and  Spad  airplane-  on  equal 
terms.  All  the  airplane  factories  were  >et  io  work  at  high 
pressure  to  produce  it.      Wherever  a  factory  could  be  found  with 

suitable  plant  not  already  making  airplanes  or  airplane  parte, 
Genera]  von  Boeppner  presl  it  into  bis  service.  To  increase 
t  he  out  | >ul  of  t  he  factories,  types,  both  of  airplane-  and  engine-, 
were,  as  far  a-  possible,  standardized,  ami  product  was  conceii 
t  rated  on  the  four  types  selected  —  the  A  Ilm  truss  fight  i  rig-machine-, 
the  Allxilrass  observation  two-seater,  and  the  Deutsche  Fitly 
werke  and  General  Electrical  Company  A.  E.  G.)  models. 
Similarly,  attention  was  centered  on  the  production  of  Hen/,  and 
Mercedes  motor-,  al  first  of  Kit)  horse-power,  and  later  of  200 
and  260  horse-power,  to  the  neglect  of  other  makes,  with  the 
result  that  these  motors  can  now  be  turned  out  at  a  much  greater 
rate  than  before. 

"Having  insured  an  adequate  supply  of  these  machines  and 
engines,  the  be-t  then  procurable,  General  von  Hoeppner  has 
shown  perfect  readiness  to  accept  improvements  in  the  air 
material  wherever  they  appear.  He  i-  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  Collin  machine,  for  which  he  has  placed  large  orders  with 
Hie  Erfurt  factory  that  builds  them.  Lately  In-  has  been  sup- 
plying the  battle  squadrons  with  a  large  number  of  airplanes 
earning  two  machine  guns,  and  the  observation  machines  have 
been  improved  in  speed  and  armament. 

"The  true  test  of  an  air  squadron's  efficiency,  writes  an  expert . 
is  the  number  of  hours  of  flight  its  machines  can  perform  during 
the  stress  of  a  long  battle.  Of  two  opposed  squadrons  the  win- 
ner will  lie  the  one  that  can  wear  down  the  other,  which  means 
the  one  that  can  most  often  take  the  air.  That  depends  on  the 
capacities  of  the  airdromes  behind  the  front. 

"General  von  Hoeppner  has  done  his  utmost  to  bring  his 
airdromes  up  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  The  personnel 
is  abundant.  Each  flight  of  six  airplanes  has  in  its  sen  ice  a 
complement  of  from  100  to  120  men.  To  each  machine  there 
are  four  mechanics,  and  every  squadron  has  its  own  train  of 
motor-transport,  motor-cars,  etc.  The  airdromes  are  pro- 
tected as  well  as  possible  from  air-attack  by  anti-aircraft  guns, 
of  which  the  air  service  has  no  fewer  than  600,  including  a  large 
.number  of  4-inch  pieces." 


ELECTRICAL  "  ERSATZ  "—One  of  the  many  fields  in  which 
Germany  has  been  compelled  to  exercise  extreme  ingenuity  in 
finding  Ersatz,  or  substitutes,  is  that  of  electrical  work.  The 
Electrical  World  (New  York,  December  29)  reprints  from  a 
German  electrical  magazine  an  account  of  a  convention  of  Ger- 
man electrotechnical  companies  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Part  of  the  report  of  the  convention  takes  up  the  introduction 
of  substitutes  for  materials  which  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered indispensable,  covering  the  whole  insulating  and  con- 
ducting field  from  switchboards  in  central  stations  and  high- 
voltage  transmission-lines  to  incandescent  lamp-sockets  and 
bulb-bases  with  the  ordinary  insulated  house  wires.    As  we  read: 

"Good  progress  is  reported  in  the  use  of  aluminum,  iron,  and 
zinc  wires,  as  well  as  comprest  and  impregnated  paper  for 
insulating  boards.  An  alloy  of  zinc  has  been  discovered  which 
combines  ductility  and  toughness  with  fair  electrical  .conduc- 
tivity. In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  feasible  to  use  iron  wires 
covered  with  a  double  coating  of  good  varnish  instead  of  the 
ordinary  form  of  insulated  wire." 

Protests  were  made  at  this  convention  against  Government 
orders  curtailing  the  use  of  electric  lights.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  power  stations  use  only  four  per  cent,  of  the  total 
German  coal  consumption,  and  that  only  three-tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  of  this  amount  is  turned  into  electric  light- 
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THE    LAI   NCHING   OF  THE   SHIP      i  PSIDE    DOWN. 
<  "oncrete  ships  are  launched  easier  upside  down — m  least  tbej  think  so  in  Norway.     Those  boats  then  riwlit  themselves  as  described  below. 


LAUNCHING  A  SHIP  UPSIDE  DOWN 

SOME  OF  THE  NEW  CONCRETE  SHIPS  arc  built 
upside  down,  to  make  the  easting  process  easier,  and  tinw- 
are not  turned  riyht  side  up  until  they  are  in  the  water. 
This  scheme  was  lirst  adopted  in  one  of  the  Norwegian  ship- 
yards that  lias  had  most  success  in  building  this  type  of  vessel. 
In  constructing  a  bridge-pontoon,  in  1915 — claimed  to  be  the 
first   concrete    vessel    built    in    Norway — considerable    difficult  v 


lighter  Beton  /.,  interior  shuttering  only  being  used.  This  vessel 
is  a  200-ton-deadweight-carrying   motor-vessel.     As  the  vessel 

is  intended  to  be  sea-going,  the  re<  iilorcement  was  made  .")()  per 
cent,  heavier  than  in  lighters  intended  for  inland  waters,  rib 
and  girder  dimensions  wen*  increased,  and  a  fat  concrete  mixture 
of  one  to  two  without  cobbles  was  used.  The  wall  thickness 
is  1.07  inches. 

"The  shuttering  was  built  on  a  sledge,  which  followed  the 
vessel  into  the  water  at  the  launch.  On  becoming  fully  water- 
borne  the  vessel  is  in  stable1  equilibrium,  and  the  turning  right 


AND  SEE— SHE  TURNS. 


A  CONCRETE  SUM'  RIGHTING    HERSELF  AFTER  AN   I  I'SI  DE-DOWN   LUNCHING 


was  encountered,  as  we  learn  from  an  article  in  Nature  i  London). 
Especially  was  this  the  ease  with  the  casting,  in  which  one  or 
two  faults  had  subsequently  to  be  remedied.     Says  the  writer: 

"It  was  considered  that  these  difficulties  with  pontoons  having 
fairly  rectangular  section  would  become  very  pronounced  in 
building  vessels  of  ordinary  section,  and  Air.  Harald  Alfsen 
has  overcome  them  by  building  the  vessels  bottom  uppermost, 
and  using  an  inner  shutter,  or  outer  boarding  only,  so  far  as  the 
vertical  sides  are  concerned.     This  plan  was  adopted  with  the 


side  uppermost  is  accomplished  by  permitting  the  air  to  escape 
from  the  interior;  the  vessel  sinks  in  the  water  until  a  draft  is 
reached  for  which  the  equilibrium  becomes  unstable,  and  the 
vessel  then  turns  over  without  further  aid  until  the  deck  is 
uppermost. 

"The  first  vessel  took  about  six  weeks  to  arrange  the  boarding 
and  reenforcement,  and  two  days  to  cast;  three  weeks  were 
allowed  for  the  concrete  to  set.  It  is  estimated  that  the  next 
vessel  can  be  done  in  half  the  time,  since  the  same  shuttering 
can  be  used  again." 


RIGHT    SIDE   UP   FOR    THE    FIRST    TIME.    THE    FINAL   STAGE   OF  THE    NEW   INVERTED   METHOD   OF   LAUNCHING 
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MEDICAL    MUSIC 

THE  GREAT  \  \ i.i  i:  OF  Ml  SI<   \L  TRAINING  to 
the  practising  physician  ia  pointed  out  bj    Dr.   Era 
Zii.i'liu,  kmwoMto    Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Qni- 
veraitj    of  Cincinnati,  in  u  article  oontributed   to  American 
\l,  ,  \,  v.    Fork).     Appreciation  of  the  pitch,  intensity, 

and  duration  of  sounds,  and  of  rhythm,  which  must  be 
aoquircd  by  the  musician  in  the  study  of  bis  art,  are  also 
necessary  to  tin-  doctor,  who  is  obliged  to  take  note  of  th- 
same  Bound-qualities  in  making  manj  of  his  diagnoses.  The 
objective  Bigns  of  disease,  Dr.  Zueblin  points  oul  to  us,  are 
oloselj  related  to  acoustic  phenomena,  such  as  conductivity, 
quality,  tonality,  pitch,  intensity,  duration,  and  rhythm.  The 
conductivity  of  sound,  for  instance,  is  quite  different  in  a  normal 
long  from  one  where  then-  is  fluid  between  the  lung  and  the 
ohest  wall.  The  quality  and  tonality  of  sounds  produced  within 
the  lungs  or  heart,  or  transmitted  through  the  abdominal  viscera, 
are  essential  for  the  diagnostician.  The  better  the  musical 
training,  the  sharper  the  personal  perception  of  the  student, 
the  more  he  w  ill  excel  his  competitors.  The  doctor  goes  on  to  say 
in  substance: 

"The  pitch  elicited  over  an  area  of  infiltrated  lung,  the  one 
produced  over  a  oavity  of  varying  size,  as  in  tuberculosis,  must 
become  a  familiar  sign  to  the  student.  If  such  differences 
.  -.ape  the  attention  of  the  examiner,  this  means  error  in  diag- 
nosis, and  possibly  blunders  in  treatment.  The  high-pitched 
murmur  in  a  mitral  insufficiency  without  any  complicating 
cardiac  dilatation  is  entirely  different  from  the  lower-pitched, 
soft  murmur  in  cases  of  cardiac  dilatation  or  those  associated 
with  insufficient  myocardial  tonus  revealing  a  failing  heart.  The 
intensities  of  auscultatory  sounds  have  their  definite  meaning. 

"The  duration  of  an  acoustic  sound  can  not  be  overlooked, 
either,  in  pulmonary  disease  the  deviation  from  the  normal 
length,  comparing  the  inspiration  with  the  expiration,  must 
always  be  the  standard  measure,  as  any  change  in  the  relation 
of  these  two  phases  will  arouse  the  suspicion  of  something 
abnormal  to  be  watched  more  closely.  The  interrupted  or 
cogwheel  inspiration,  or  expiration,  must  be  significant  for  the 
lack  of  elasticity  of  the  air  vesicles  or  of  partial  obstruction 
of  these  air-passages  by  inflammatory  products.  The  duration 
of  the  different  heart  sounds,  changing  according  to  the  dis- 
tance from  their  point  of  origin,  will  be  well  considered.  The 
overlapping  of  the  heart  sounds  or  of  the  murmurs,  without  any 
pause  between,  is  equally  valuable  in  diagnosis  of  the  case. 

"As  regards  rhythm,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  student 
has  less  difficulty  in  estimating  the  same.  Just  as  rhythm  is 
'essential  for  a  harmonious  performance  of  movement  or  music, 
so  in  physical  diagnosis  the  training  in  rhythm,  in  the  orderly 
sequence  of  the  heart  sounds  or  of  the  pulmonary  phases  of 
respiration,  the  regular  succession  of  the  apex — the  pulse  beats — 
must  become  well  known  to  the  student  and  to  the  practitioner, 
unless  the  diagnosis  will  lack  completeness  and  clear  under- 
standing for  the  ways  employed  to  correct  these  abnormal 
signs.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  skill  and  training  of  differen- 
tiating these  physical  signs  and  pathological  changes  which 
are  the  basis  of  these  phenomena,  the  physician  and  student 
will  reach  a  perfection  which  will  place  him  high  above  the 
routine  average. 

"The  value  of  a  proper  technic  in  physical  diagnosis  being 
emphasized  and  the  musical  training  being  outlined,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  Can  all  the  students  reach  that  goal? 

"What  has  been  neglected  in  school,  in  the  daily  life,  by 
ignorance,  lack  of  facilities,  can  not  be  given  in  a  medical  course. 
The  early  cooperation  of  the  teachers  in  public  and  in  high  schools 
is  earnestly  requested  for  the  prospective  medical  student.  We 
fortunately  live  in  a  period  where  music  is  cultivated  and  made 
accessible  to  even  the  very  modest  means  of  the  workingman. 
For  the  students  in  medicine  a  short  course  in  the  elements  of 
music  would  mean  a  decided  advantage  just  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  sounds  listened  to  in  physical  diagnosis. 
Even  if  a  certain  percentage  of  medical  students  appear  abso-» 
lutely  unreceptive  to  musical  training,  that  should  not  discour- 
age us  from  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  mature  all  the 
gifts,  particularly  the  artistic  ones,  of  the  child  into  these  at- 
tainments which  create  the  beauty  of  character,  and  which,  be- 
sides the  acquisition  of  professional  efficiency,  mean  an  addition 
to  his  personal  happiness  and  that  of  the  fellow  human  being." 


SALT  DOMES  OVER  OIL-POOLS 

Till-:  MASSKS  OF  SALT  that  lone  their  way  to  the 
surface  through  tin  soft  and  deep  soil  of  the  lowlands 
in  Louisiana  ami  Texas  are  described  in  8a  n<-w 

York,  December  7  i>.  Eugene  Weslej  Shaw,  of  the  United 
Stab  -  Geological  Survey,  who  suggests  a  plan  tor  using  them  in 
the  location  of  oil-wells.  These  "salt  dome-/'  as  they  are 
called,   are   a    proof,    Mr.    Shaw    says,    that    all    the    baffling   and 

fascinating  questions  concerning  the  structure,  of  the  earth's 
crust  are  0Ol  to  I"  BOUghl  in  mountain  region-,  a-  >ome  geologists 
seem  to  think.  The  domes  seem  to  be  associated  in  tnosl  08 
with  deposits  of  oil,  ami  the  wells  that  have  been  sunk  through 
them  have  shown  what  their  upper  structure  l>;  but  1 1 1 1 1 ■ 
known  about  what  lies  beneath  them,  or  of  the  causes  that  have 
produced  them.  Many  of  them  are  yet  in  process  of  growth, 
not  yet  having  reached  the  surface,  and  these,  Mr.  Shaw  thinks, 
might  be  found  by  gravity  observations,  salt  being  much  heavier 
than  the  common  soil  of  the  region.     He  writes: 

"Are  the  salt  domes  due  to  some  process  related  to  volcanic 
action?  The  domed  form  of  the  strata,  which  is  much  more 
commonly  seen  than  the  core  itself,  is  such  as  might  have  been 
produced  by  a  rising  plug  of  igneous  rock,  and  even  the  masses 
of  salt  and  associated  secondary  deposits  might  apparently  have 
been  produced  indirectly  by  intrusions.  On  the  other  hand,- 
tho  many  very  deep  wells  have  been  drilled  in  salt  domes, 
igneous  rock  has  rarely  if  ever  been  touched.  Since  there  are 
numerous  varieties  of  salt  domes — some  making  a  conspicuous 
hill,  some  through  recent  solution  of  the  salt  making  a  depression, 
and  some  having  little  or  no  effect  on  the  surface,  the  salt  core 
of  some  lying  at  slight  depth  and  of  others  at  great  depth — it 
would  appear  that  if  they  are  due  to  intrusion,  the  igneous  rock 
should  have  been  found  in  some  of  them 

"Are  the  domes  due,  as  has  also  been  suggested,  to  forces  of 
crystallization  acting  in  some  such  way  as  they  do  in  the  growth 
of  concretions,  the  salt  being  taken  from  saturated  solutions  and 
collected  around  some  nucleus  by  molecular  attraction?  Ordi- 
narily salt  does  not  seem  to  behave  in  this  way,  and  the  associated 
great  deposits  of  dolomite,  gypsum,  and  other  secondary  sub- 
stances would  seem  too  much  to  ascribe  to  a  kind  of  mass-action 
not  controlled  by  some  other  set  of  forces  operating  at  or  under- 
neath the  locus  of  salt-dome  growth. 

"  The  apparent  lack  of  concentric  structure  and  of  small 
salt  concretions,  and  the  presence  of  certain  minerals,  such 
as  sulfur  and  copper  ores,  seem  to  point  to  a  deep-seated  cause 
for  the  domes. 

"May  the  salt  domes  be  due  to  a  buckling  and  flowage  of  oae 
or  more  beds  of  rock  salt  lying  at  great  depth,  as  has  been  sus- 
pected concerning  European  salt  domes?  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  few  determinations  of  specific  gravity  of  the  country  rock  that 
have  been  made  indicate  that  it  weighs  in  its  natural  wet  state 
no  more  than  salt,  if  indeed  as  much,  and  it  seems  very  im- 
probable that  there  has  been  any  considerable  horizontal  thrust 
pressure 

"Since  the  domes  are  in  a  flat  region  underlain  by  com- 
paratively homogenous  sand,  silt,  and  clay,  it  seems  more  than 
likely  that  the  salt,  dolomite,  gypsum,  sulfur,  comprest  clay, 
and  possibly  igneous  rock  of  the  domes  would  together  have  a 
specific  gravity  noticeably  different  from  that  of  the  country  rock 
in  which  they  occur,  and  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the 
difference  could  be  detected  by  gravity  observations.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  possible  that  hidden  salt  domes,  with  the  im- 
mensely valuable  pools  of  oil  and  gas  that  are  commonly  asso- 
ciated, can  be  discovered  through  the  help  of  gravity  observa- 
tions, which  will  thus  reduce  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  cost 
of  finding  the  oil-pools 

"The  increasing  value  of  oil  and  the  keen  interest  in  pros- 
pecting make  it  seem  possibly  worth  while  to  make  some  prac- 
tical tests  with  the  gravity  instrument  on  a  known  salt  dome  and 
surrounding  country,  especially  since  many  wells  are  being  sunk 
at  random  in  the  region. 

"  To  be  sure,  some  salt  domes  are  known  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  oil-pools,  and  others  are  known  which  have  not  yet 
been  fully  tested,  but  the  number  of  insufficiently  tested  domes 
is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  with  the  keener  interest  in  the  search 
for  oil  the  time  will  no  doubt  soon  come  when  it  will  be  prof- 
itable to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  searching  for  salt  domes, 
for  they  seem  to  be  much  more  likely  to  contain  oil  than  the 
surrounding  country." 
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EDIBLE   REPTILES 

THAT  IT  is  TIME  some  of  us  Americana  gol  rid  of  our 
silly  ideas  about  what  is  tit  for  food  and  what  is  unlit 
is  the  concluding  opinion  expresl  by  Prof.  A.  M.  K> 
of  the  University  of  Wesl  Virginia,  in  an  article  on  "Reptiles 
as  Food,"  contributed  to  Tht  Scientific  Monthly  (New  Fork, 
December).  Most  of  us  would  say  unthinkingly  that  we 
could  not  eat  tin-  flesh  of  a  reptile;  yet  this  is  untrue,  for  aone 
of  us  would  refuse  turtle  soup  or  terrapin.  Even  Professor 
Reese  admits  t|1;lt  do  American  would  knowingly  eat  a  snake, 
hut  he  thinks  that  lizards  are  among  our  possibilities,  and  he 
especially    recommends   some   of   the   large   ones.      Alligators, 

too,  he  says  make  line  eating,  and  l>ut  for  our  silly  prejudices 
would  make  a  voluminous  contribution  to  our  Bupply  of  flesh- 
food.     Writes  Professor  Reese: 

"Turtles  are  used  for  food  over  practically  the  entire  world, 
hut  it  is  said  their  flesh  i-  forbidden  to  Mohammedans,  and  is 
abhorred  by  certain  Greeks.  Nearly,  if  not  all,  species  may  he 
eaten,  hut  there  is,  of  course,  much  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  flesh,  ami  Surface  states  that  during  a  strike  of  miners 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  many  of  them  were  made  sick  by  eating 
turtles,  supposedly  the  box  tortoise,  so  that  the  common  idea 
that  this  form  is  inedible,  at  least  at  certain  seasons,  is  probably 
correct.  There  are  also  a  few  species  whose  offensive  odor 
makes  them  undesirable  as  food.  It  is  said  that  even  the  hVsh 
of  the  green  turtle,  about  to  he  described,  is  poisonous  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  in  some  countries  where  it  is  found." 

After  expatiating  on  the  food-value  of  the  green  turtle,  the 
loggerhead,  the  diamond-hack  terrapin,  and  the  other  varieties 
of  edible  turtles  more  or  less  familiar  to  lis  as  food,  Profes-or 
Reese  goes  on: 

"The  lizards  are  important  to  mankind  chiefly  as  destroyers 
of  insects,  but   a  few  of  them  are  used  as  food   in   tropical  and 

semitropioal  lands.  Of  these  the  giant  iguanas,  reaching  a 
length  of  six  feet  or  more,  are  the  most  important.  The  flesh  of 
these  lizards  is  said  to  be  of  a  delicious  flavor,  resembling  chicken. 
In  the  Bahamas  the  lizards  were  formerly  one  of  the  most 
important   articles  of  food;     they  were  hunted   with   dogs,   and 


liKTTEH   TO    KAT   TH.VX   TO    l.ooK   AT. 

The   larger  reptiles,   like  this  iguana  and  the  lively  alligator  in   the 

other  picture,  are  recommended  as  an  almost  untouched  source  of 

nourishing  and  appetizing  food. 


kept  in  captivity  until  wanted.  They  have  been  hunted  almost 
to  the  point  of  extermination,  in  some  localities.  The  way  in 
which  the  early  Spaniards  overcame  their  repugnance  to  these 
ugly  reptiles  is  told  by  Peter  Martyn  thus:  'These  serpentes  are 
lyke  unto  crocodiles,  saving  in  bygness;  they  call  them  guanas. 
Into   that   day  none  of  oure   men   durste   adventure   to   taste 


them,  by  reason  of  theyre  horrible  deformitie  and  lothesomnea. 
^  •  t  the  Adlantado  being  entysed  by  the  pleasantnet  of  the  king's 
uster  Anaeaona,  determined  to  taste  the  Berpentes.    Rut  when  be 

felte  the  Moll  thereof  lo  I  >e  BO  (h|\cate  lo  hi-  tongue,  -el  toalna.N  lie 
without  al  fear.      The  which  theyse  companion-  perceiving,  were 

not   behynde  bym   in  greedynesse;    insomuche  that   thej    had 


I'll  ■{<•-    .      .    .    i     H    Sanborn,  V  «  fori  /■■•  I  gk-al  -•-■it).  Haw  York. 

IF  THIS   '1.1  II  I.I.    PIG"    nisi     lo    MARKET, 
lie  would  make  a  delicate  dish  lor  our  meatless  dayi 


now  none  other  talke  than  of  tin  sweetnesse  of  these  serpentes, 
which  they  affirm  to  he  of  more  pleasantt  taste  than  eyther 
our  phesantes  or  part  riches.' 

"The  eggs  of  the  larger  lizards  are  also  used  as  food  in  some 
countries. 

"Tho  snakes  are  esteemed  as  food  in  many  lands,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  ever  be  an  important  article  of  diet  in  this 
country,  both  because  of  the  almost  universal  repugnance  with 
which  they  are  regarded  and  because  of  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  large  serpents  within  our  borders.  Our  larger  black  snakes, 
tho  reaching  a  considerable  length,  are  so  slender  that,  the 
amount  of  flesh  in  their  bodies  is  not  great,  and  there  is  proh- 
ably  hardly  one  person  in  ten  thousand  who  would  knowingly 
eat  a  snake. 

"With  the  crocodilia  the  matter  of  size  can  not  be  raised 
as  an  objection,  since  the  largest  members  of  this  order  may  reach 
a  length  of  thirty  feet  and  a  weight  of  many  hundreds  of  pounds. 
Of  course,  neither  an  alligator  nor  a  crocodile  is  a  very  at  tract  ive- 
looking animal,  but  w  hen  skinned  and  dismembered  the  body  looks 
no  more  repulsive  than  any  other  carcass  that  may  be  seen  in 
any  butcher's  shop,  and  the  flesh  is  as  white  and  attractive- 
looking  as  the  best  beef  or  pork.  The  eggs  of  the  crocodilia, 
which  are  Usually  about  as  large  as  those  of  a  goose,  are  often 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  tropics.  Never  having  eaten  an 
alligator  egg,  1  can  not  speak  from  personal  experience  of  its 
flavor;  but  it  lias  always  seemed  strange  to  me  thai  more  use 
is  not  made  of  the  llesh  of  the  alligator.  This  flesh  is  often  said 
to  have  too  strong  a  flavor  to  be  palatable;  1  have  eaten  it,  and 
it  had  no  such  rank  taste,  but  was  decidedly  agreeable,  being, 
as  might  perhaps  be  expected  of  so  amphibious  an  animal, 
somewhat  like  both  fish  and  flesh,  yet  not  exactly  like  either. 
Perhaps  greater  care  should  be  taken  in  skinning  an  animal 
that  is  to  be  used  for  food  in  order  that  the  flesh  be  not  tainted 
with  the  musk.  It  may  be  a  lack  of  care  in  preparation  that 
has  given  rise  to  (he  impression  that  alligator  meat  is  too  strong 
to  be  pleasant.  It  is  perhaps,  also,  the  "idea'  of  eating  a  reptile 
that  makes  the  meat  unpopular.  A  half-grown  boy,  who  was 
once  in  the  swamps  with  me,  had  exprest  a  grea«t  aversion  to 
alligator  meat;  so  the  guide,  one  day,  offered  him  a  nicely  fried 
piece  of  alligator  meat,  saying  it  was  fish;  the  meat  was  eaten 
with  evident  relish  and  the  diner  was  not  told  until  after  a 
second  piece  had  disappeared  what  he  had  been  eating.  It 
always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  the  poor  people  of  the  South 
should  not  more  often  vary  the  monotony  of  fat  pork  and  corn- 
bread  with  alligator  steaks.     Whether  the  meat  could  be  smoked, 
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,,r  -ah.. I,  <>r  canned  so  thai   it   would  keep  in  a  hoi  climate 

I    do   not    know;     I    am    not    awar.     of  an\    .  \p.  rim.  lit  -   along   tins 

line.     Hut  it  would  wem  a-  Iho  it  oould  at  least  '>«■  oanned  a 
will  as  an\  other  kind  of  meat. 

"Another  poinl  that  would  have  t"  be  determined  Ls  whether 
the  Beeh  of  tin  srooodUia  of  Central  and  South  America  i 
pleasanl  t.»  .at  aa  that  of  the  Florida  alligator  noted  above, 
beoauae  the  latter  animal  lias  been  so  persistently  hunted  bj 
sportsmen  and  hide-hunters  that  its  aumbera  have  been  greatlj 
reduced  in  faet,  almost  to  the  vergt  -i  i  rtinotion  in  main 
ins. 

"In    mans    part--   of    tropical    America    the    various   speei. 

orooodilea  and  caj  mans  an-  said  to  he  very  abundant,  so  that  if  a 
means  could  !><■  devised  to  preserve  the  flesh  near  the  place 

where   the  animals  are   killed,  a   large  supply  of  meat    mighl    be 
obtained.      At    the   same   time,    the   hides,    tho   not    ..!'  such   good 

quality  as  the  Florida  .skins,  might  be  of  considerable  value  in 
these  times  of  scarce  leather. 

It  is  probable  that,  on  account  of  the  general  prejudice 
against  eating  reptiles,  it  would  be  accessary  to  give  the  com- 
mercial product  some  trade  name,  such  as  is  being  used  to  induce 
tin-  tinicky  American  public  to  eat  certain  sharks  and  other  per- 
fectly good  sea-fishes.  The  selection  of  such  a  name  would  be 
an  easy  matter,  and  if  the 'canned  'Yacare,'  as  the  flesh  of  the 
cayman  is  called  in  South  America,  should  prove  as  palatable 
as  the  freshly  fried  alligator-steak,  it  would  have  a  ready  sale. 

"We  Americans  have  a  lot  of  silly  ideas  about  what  is  fit  for 
food  and  what  is  not,  and  it  is  time  that  we  got  rid  of  some  of 
them." 


THE  CREWLESS  RAIDER 

GERMAN  HAIDERS  that  put  out  to  sea  without  crews, 
being  operated  electrically  from  shore,  are  reported  by 
British  war-ships  cruising  off  the  Belgian  coast.  Several 
appear  to  be  in  use.  altho  no  effective  attacks  have  yet  been 
made  by  them.  The  crewless  boat  should  not  surprize  us,  since 
the  ordinary  torpedo  is  itself  a  vessel  of  this  type.  The  torpedo, 
however,  is  set  off  on  its  trip  and  then  takes  care  of  itself.  A 
craft  of  this  kind,  either  of  the  same  size  or  much  larger,  which 
should  be  under  perfect  control  from  the  shore,  has  been  the 
ideal  of  many  inventors  for  years;  and  some  close  approaches 
have  been  made  to  its  realization,  tho  the  Germans  appear  to 
have  been  first  to  use  it  in  actual  warfare.  The  writer  of  a 
leading  article  on  the  subject  in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York)  tells  *us  that  as  far  back  as  1885  the  British  Admiralty 
experimented  with  a  similarly  controlled  vessel  known  as 
the  Vernon.  In  our  own  country  the  same  idea  was  put  for- 
ward twenty  years  ago,  in  the  form  of  the  Sims-Edison  direc- 
tive torpedo,  which  was  driven  by  an  electric  motor  and 
steered  by  magnets,  both  being  operated  by  current  supplied 
through  a  cable.  The  Victoria,  an  Australian  invention,  used 
comprest  air  as  its  motive  power.  Still  another  type  was  the 
Brennon,  which  received  considerable  attention  from  the  British 
Admiralty.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"But  all  directive  torpedoes  were  found  to  be  only  moder- 
ately successful,  and  none  of  them  gained  much  favor  with  the 
naval  authorities.  For  one  thing,  the  trailing  cable  presented 
numerous  difficulties  in  operation;  and  the  craft,  equipped  with 
either  an  electric  motor  or  a  pneumatic  engine,  was  not  over- 
powerful  for  the  work  at  hand.  The  main  objection,  however, 
was  in  the  matter  of  visibility:  the  Sims-Edison  torpedo,  for 
instance,  could  only  be  followed  by  the  eye  to  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles,  beyond  which  it  was  lost  to  sight.  This  short 
range  naturally  proved  a  serious  obstacle,  for  in  coast-defense 
work  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  strike  at  an  enemy  at  a  far 
greater  distance — at  least  at  a  distance  as  great  as  the  range 
of  his  guns. 

•'During  1898  Nikola  Tesla,  the  well-known  inventor,  of  New 
York  City,  proposed  a  crewless  raider  or  torpedo  operated  by 
wireless  waves,  and  obtained  a  patent  on  such  a  device.  Practical 
wirehss  telegraphy  was  then  barely  a  year  old,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful,  indeed,  if  lie  would  have  had  much  success  with  his 
radio  control  if  it  had  been  put  to  a  practical  test.  And  even 
allowing  that  it  would  have  proved  successful,  Tesla  only 
solved  half   the   problems,    namely,   those  having   to   do    with 


the  trailing  cable;  there  still  remained  the  paramount  question 
of  \  Uibility. 

"Sinci  Teala'a  wireless  raider,  inventon  in  practically  every 
OOUntrj  in  the  world  have  at  Rome  time  or  another  suggested 
radio-controlled  craft  f..r  destroying  hostile  war-ships,  in  tome 
iii-tances  even  building  and  trying  out  men  vessels  with  prom- 
ising results.  For  our  pari ,  John  I  la  >  I  Hammond,  Jr.,  developed 
a    radio-controlled    craft     which    performed    remarkably    well    in 

experiments  at   Gloucester  Hay,  Mass.,  and  it  i-  quite  likely 

that    this    young    inventor    achieved    the   greatest    advancement, 
in  this  field. 
"Still,  naval  aut  horitiea  in  the  past  have  preferred  to  make  use 

of    more   conventional    weapons   such    as    the    torpedo,    tin     -ul>- 

marine,  and  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  Leaving  the  crewlest 
raider    aside    for    future    consideration.     Tin-    last-mentioned 

weapon,  to  t  heir  mind,  was  only  applicable  to  coast-defense  v.ork, 
and  then  only  under  certain  ideal  and  rare  condition-. 

Coming  to  the  present  crewless  raid,  rs  of  the  Germans,  the 
writer  cites  statements  of  the  British  Admiralty  that  these  are 
electrically  controlled  boats  propelled  by  twin  gasoline  engines, 
partially  closed  in,  and  capable  of  a  high  speed.  Each  carries 
a  drum  with  30  to  50  miles  of  insulated  cable,  through  which  the 
mechanism  is  controlled.  The  forepart  carries  300  to  500 
pounds  of  high  explosive,  arranged  to  explode  on  impact.  To 
quote  further: 

"The  method  of  operating  the  crewless  raider  is  to  start  the 
engines,  after  which  the  men  leave  the  boat.  A  seaplane,  pro- 
tected by  a  strong  fighting  patrol,  then  accompanies  the  vessel 
at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  miles  and  signals  to  the  shore 
operator  of  the  helm.  These  Signals  need  only  be  'starboard,' 
'port,'  or  'steady.' 

"By  an  obviously  clever  grouping  of  the  wireless  idea,  the 
high-speed  gasoline  craft,  and  the  electrically  controlled  plan, 
the  Germans  have  made  use  of  the  crewless  raider  scheme  in  a 
twentieth-century  way.  They  have  not  overcome  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  trailing  cable,  to  be  sure;  but  they  have  over- 
come the  problem  of  visibility,  for  the  aerial  observer  in  the 
seaplane  which  convoys  the  raider  is  at  all  times  within  visual 
distance.  Since  power  to  drive  the  craft  is  entirely  self-con- 
tained and  need  not  be  transmitted  through  the  cable,  the 
Germans  have  been  able  to  use  a  much  smaller  cable,  and  thus 
overcome  the  difficulties  in  this  direction.  It  is  evident  that 
they  use  a  one-wire  cable,  depending  on  the  salt  water  for  the 
return  current  to  complete  the  circuit.  The  mechanism  aboard 
the  boat  probably  includes  a  contact-making  device  operating 
by  steps,  so  that  certain  combinations  of  impulses  sent  over 
the  single-wire  cable  bring  any  desired  set  .of  contacts  into 
position  to  perform  the  required  operation. 

"Just  how  effective  the  crewless  raider  is  in  practise  still 
remains  to  be  proved.  Perhaps  the  Germans,  overconfident  of 
their  scheme,  have  been  rather  premature  in  launching  their 
latest  naval  surprize.  Perhaps  the  crewless  raiders  are  best 
adapted  to  work  at  night  or  during  foggy  weather,  when  the 
craft,  by  means  of  hooded  lamps,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  Sims- 
Edison  torpedo,  can  remain  invisible  to  the  enemy  while  its 
course  is  in  plain  view  of  the  seaplane  observer. 

"But  why  have  the  Germans  revived  this  idea?  The  answer 
is  not  difficult  to  find.  For  months  past  British  monitors  of 
shallow  draft  have  been  operating  off  the  coast  of  Flanders, 
harassing  with  their  heavy  guns  the  German  troops  and  organiza- 
tions on  the  Belgian  shore  and  hinterland.  At  times  the  Ger- 
mans have  had  their  communications  seriously  threatened  by 
the  shelling  from  the  British  monitors,  and  at  all  times  they 
have  been  seriously  troubled  by  these  bargelike  ships  mounting 
huge  16-inch  guns. 

"How  to  do  away  with  the  British  monitors  has  been  a  sore 
problem  with  the  Germans.  Their  shore  batteries  have  been 
unable  to  inflict  serious  damage  on  the  enemy  because  of  their 
being  outranged.  Submarines  could  not  be  used  against  the 
British  monitors  because  the  waters  off  the  coast  are  too  shallow. 
Only  a  major  naval  attack  could  solve  the  problem — and  then 
only  if  the  German  Fleet  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
main  British  Fleet. 

"By  a  gradual  process  of  considering  and  eliminating  every 
means  of  dealing  with  the  troublesome  British  patrols,  the 
Germans  finally  hit  upon  the  crewless-raider  idea,  which  they 
have  now  tried,  but  so  far  without  success.  Surprize  was  the 
biggest  factor  in  favor  of  the  revived  weapon;  and  tho  this 
factor  is  now  gone,  it  will  be  interesting  to  .note  what  success, 
if  any,  the  Germans  have  in  the  future." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


RESURRECTED   ART   OF   WILLIAM   BLAKK 


THE  SUPERFLUOUS  ART  of  Europe  which  the  war 
has  induced  her  to  yield  to  us  is  no  inconsiderable 
quantity.  But  Europe  has  always  been  yielding  of  her 
overstock  of  wealth,  and  in  sonic  particular  fields  America  finds 
herself  richer  now  than  the  mother  country.     Tucked  away  in 

private  collections  are  many  a      

gem,  such  as  the  recent  Red 
Cross  exhibition  of  Italian 
primitives  proved.  That  so 
rare  an  artist  as  William  Blake 
were  represented  to  any  extent 
outside  his  native  England 
w  ould  be  doubted  by  the  casual 
visitor  of  our  art-galleries;  but 
the  January  number  of  Arts 
and  Decoration  (New  York) 
reproduces  for  us  a  whole  gal- 
lery of  literary  portraits  done 
by  the  author  of  "The  Songs 
of  Innocence  and  of  Ex- 
perience," and  the  designer  of 
illustrations  to  the  Book  of 
Job  and  to  Blair's  "Grave." 
These  are  in  the  fortunate 
possession  of  Dr.  John  W.  Bart- 
let  t,  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  New  York.  The 
portraits  are  in  fresco  and 
water-color,  and  among  them 
are  such  of  his  literary  con- 
temporaries as  Shelley,  Keats, 
Lamb,  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Burke,  and  Sheridan.  That 
some  of  these  men  sat  for  their 
portraits  to  Blake  is  likely; 
that  Keats  did  so  is  certain 
from  an  autograph  inscription 
on  the  portrait  itself.  But  as 
Blake  in  this  gallery  ranges  as 
far  back  as  Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare, and  Bacon,  and  as  far 
afield  from  his  insular  home  as 
Washington     and     Immanuel 

Kant,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  made  some  use  of  traditional 
portraits.  If  the  frescoes,  portraits,  poems,  and  other  material 
in  Dr.  Bartlett's  collection  were  exhibited  publicly,  says  the 
writer  of  the  article,  Mr.  J.  E.  Robinson,  they  would  be  hailed 
as  a  great  sensation.  He  mentions  it  as  the  constant  hope  of 
all  Blake's  biographers  that  some  new  and  important  examples 
of  his  work  would  see  the  light  of  day,  and  asserts  that  "this 
collection  disproves  the  theory  that  Blake  was  incapable  of 
portraiture."     We  read: 

"All  of  the  portraits  are  in  Blake's  secret  indelible  color  and 
India  ink,  making  them  indestructible  for  all  time,  tho  the  brighter 
colors  have  become  somewhat  neutral  from  age.  The  protraits 
are  all  life-size  ami  over.  All  of  them  are  on  old  hand-made 
paper,  most  of  it  water-marked.  They  are  signed  either  'W.,' 
'Will,'  or  'William  Blake.'  The  'Chaucer'  is  characteristic  and 
in  fine  condition.  The  '  Shakespeare '  is  strong,  and  fine  and  in 
good  condition.  The  'Jonson'  is  wonderfully  strong,  very  large, 
and  in  fine  condition.  The  'Bacon'  is  beautiful  and  in  finest  con- 
dition.    The  'Raleigh'  is  very,  fine,  the  margin  slightly  damaged 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  Aits  ancCDecoration, "   New  York. 

ENGLAND'S  MYSTIC  POET  AND  ARTIST,. 
William  Blake,  who  is  here  shown  as  a  remarkable  portrait  artist,  a 


field  in  which  he  has  long   been  supposed  deficient.      The  above 
portrait  of  himself  is  his  autographic  representation. 


at  the  lower  left,  hut  not  injuring  the  portrait.  The  "Milton'  is 
strong  and  wonderful  and  in  fair  condition.  The  'Jones'  i>  Mrong 
and  characteristic  and  in  line  condition.  The  'Pope'  is  very  (inl- 
and in  best  of  condition.  The  '  Dryden '  is  strong  and  in  finest 
condition.  The  'Goldsmith  '  is  characteristic  and  in  line  condition. 
The    'Watt'    is   line,   and,    tho   slightly   creased,    is   not    injured. 

There  is  a  beautiful  poem  on 
Watt  by  Blake  in  this  collection. 
The  'Herschel '  is  very  large  and 
in  finest  condition.  In  the  man- 
uscript 'Theodicy'  there  i*  a 
poem  on  Herschel  by  Blake. 
The 'Wolfe 'is  characteristic  and 
in  fine  condition.  The  '  Nelson ' 
is  large  and  in  finest  condi- 
tion. The 'Washington'  is  the 
Peale  type,  and  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion. The 'Franklin'  is  strong 
and  characteristic  and  in  fine 
condition.  The '  Gainsborough ' 
isjeharacteristicand  ingood con- 
dition. The  'Byron'  is  spirited 
and  in  fine  condition.  The 
'Burns '  is  fine  and  in  the  best  of 
condition.  The  'Sheridan'  is 
wonderful  and  in  finest  condi- 
tion. The  'Shelley'  is  spirited 
and  strong  and  in  fine  condition. 
The  '  Hunt '  is  fine  and  in  best  of 
condition.  The  '  Lamb '  is  very 
large  and  in  fine  condition.  .  .  . 
' '  The  'John  Keats '  is  the  only 
portrait  that  has  any  writing  of 
Blake's  other  than  the  signature 
onit.  Besides  the  signature  and 
title  is  a  four-line  poem  above 
the  portrait,  entitled 'This  Won- 
drous Boy,'  showing  Blake's 
wonderful  prophecy  of  Keats's 
genius.  The  size  is  14  by  10 
inches  and  the  portrait  is  in 
fine  condition.  The  poem  is  as 
follows: 

This  sketch  of  Keats — 

This  wondrous  boy — 

To-day  I  made  with  flowing  joy — 

Expression  mild  he  gives  delight 

To  one  like  me  of  failing  light — 

Long  may  he  live  for  Beauty's  sake — 

Is  the  just  wish  of  W.  Blake. 


"  The  other  portraits  vary  in 
size  from  22  by  14  inches  to 
9  by  14." 

Many  of  the  secrets  of  Blake's  art  died  with  him.  His  widow, 
who  died  in  1831,  is  said  to  have  been  importuned  "to  disclose 
the  process  by  which  he  attained  his  brilliant,  sometimes  gor- 
geous tints.  She  constantly  refused  to  tell  it  and  it  perished 
with  her."  Charles  Lamb  is  quoted  here  as  writing  to  Barton: 
"Blake  paints  in  water-color  marvelous  strange  pictures.  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  his  paintings  and  assert  them  to  be  as  good  as  the 
figures  of  Raffael  and  Angelo,  but  not  better."  These  por- 
traits are  assigned  to  the  year  1818,  the  year  in  which  Keat 
"Endymion"  was  published.  The  writer  here  goes  on  to  specu- 
late on  the  possible  origin  of  the  collection: 

"It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  belonged  to  Isaac  DTsraeli, 
the  author  and  the  friend  of  many  literary  men  in  England. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibden,  in  his  'Literary  Companion,'  first 
edition  1824,  says: 

'"A  magnificent  portrait  of  Mr.  Blake,  admirably  painted 
by  Phillips  and  admirably  engraved  by  Schiavonetti,  is  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  Blair's  "  Grave."     My  friend,  Mr.   DTsraeli, 


/ //.    hi!  tm \   l>i-<si  for  January    /_'.   l'>i;: 


collection    of   an\    individual   of    tin-    \ 
extraordinary  drawings  of  Mr.  Blake,  and  be  loves  but  olaasieal 
ml-  to  dinporl  with  them,  beneath  the  lighted  Argand  lamp 
of  In-  drawing-room,  w  1 1 1 1 «  noft  music  i-  heard  upon  the  several 
oorridont  and  n  ol    bis  enchanted    staircase.     Meanwhile 

tin    visitor  turn-  over  the  contents  of  the  Blakean  portefeuille. 
,  I-     I »,  \  il-,  Giants,  Dwarfs,  Saint-.  Sinners,  Senators,  and 
(.'Ilium.  >  Sweeps  out  equally   conspicuous  figures,  ami  tin-  cen- 
times border  upon  the  burlesque,  or  tin   pathetic,  or  the 


CHARLES    LAMB. 

The  Blake  drawing  of  tin-  gentle  "  Elia,"  now  in  the  Bartlett  collec- 
tion, is  very  large  and  in  tine  condition. 


mysterious.  Inconceivably  blest  is  the  artist  in  his  visions  of 
intellectual  bliss.  A  sort  of  golden  halo  envelops  every  subject 
imprest  upon  the  retina  of  his  imagination,  and,  as  far  as  I 
learn,  he  is  at  times  shaking  hands  with  Homer  or  playing  the 
pastoral  pipe  with  Vergil.  Meanwhile  shadowy  beings  of  an 
unearthly  form  hang  over  his  couch  and  disclose  to  his  senses 
scenes  such  as  no  other  mortal  hath  yet  conceived.  Mr.  Blake 
is  himself  no  ordinary  poet.' 

'There  is  absolutely  nothing  mentioned  of  the  D'Israeli  col- 
lection in  Alexander  Gilchrist's  "Life  of  William  Blake.'  Gil- 
christ died  in  1861.  The  'Life  of  Blake'  was  completed  by  his 
widow  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  who  revised  all  the  copy. 
Blake  died  in  1H27  and  D'Israeli  in  184S,  and  we  presume  Ben- 
jamin, his  son,  inherited  the  collection.  Nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  D'Israeli  collection  by  such  writers  and  students 
as  W.  B.  Yeats,  J.  E.  Ellis,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  J.  A.  Syrnonds,  A. 
G.  B.  Russell,  John  Sampson,  Shields,  Story,  and  Berger. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  Bartlett  collection  a  letter  by  D.  G. 
Rossetti,  which  is  as  follows:  Wevmouth  St 

1  November  10,  1856. 


'Dear  Alfred: 

'Your  letter  received  this  morning  post, 
fellow,  I  note  what  you  say  about  the  picture, 
naturalistic.  What  would  the  mystic  Blake 
shudder  to  think  of  it!  Have  made  myself 
wonderful  drawings  and  manuscripts.  Will 
portraits  and  poems  when  you  decide  to  make  me  a  visit.  For 
spiritual  expression  his  equal  is  not  in  the  realm  of  art.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  agree — but  more  anon — come  and  see  me  Friday 

night-  '  Affectionately, 

D.  G.  R.' 


My   dear,   good 

Think  it  far  too 

say  about  it?     I 

poor  buying  his 

show   vou    some 


Then  li  also  in  the  Bartletl  collection  the  original  agree- 
ment m  the  handwriting  of  D.  '-  Rossetti,  and  signed  i>\  him, 
disposing  of  the  Blake  portraits  in  water-color  for  :><K)  goineat 
toa  Mr.  Northeott,  through  on.  Ma-un,  dated  November,  1856 
It  was  while  stopping  at  Weymouth  street  that  Rossetti   made 

a  drawing  of  Miss  Siddal,  later  hi-  wife,  dated,   1856.      Tin-  was 

eight  years  after  Isaac  D'Israeli'i  death.  It  i-  possible  thai  the 
D'Israeli  collection,  in  part  or  in  whole,  passed  into  the  possi  srion 

Of  Rossetti  through  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  was  a  friend  of  hi-, 
and  was  sold  by  him,  and  in  editing  Gilchrist's  book  had  the 
best   of  reasons  for  not   mentioning  it." 


ARTISTS  IN  WAR-TIM  I ; 

>4KTISTs,  as  A  CLASS  APART,  found  some  sympathy 
/—\  from  thii  gullible  bowrgwwU  in  piping  peace  times, 
-*-  -*-  but  the  old  role  is  faded  now,  and  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  this  changed  condition  of  things  is  an  art  critic  Mr. 
William  II.  Downes,  critic  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  has  a 
little  homily  on  this  text.  He  does  not  need  to  admonish  so 
much  as  to  point  out,  for,  as  he  says,  "those  of  them  who  are 
worth  their  salt  will  not  claim  any  exemption  from  the  sacrifices 
that  are  demanded  of  all  classes."  Pictures  and  statues  may 
wait— "they  would  be  of  small  value  in  a  world  dominated  by 
Germans, anyway."  So  while  confronting  them  with  the  in- 
evitable, Mr.  Downes  debonairly  puts  to  them  a  series  of  ques- 
tions that  are  really  more  in  the  nature  of  those  catchword 
queries  that  carry  their  own  answers: 

"What  if  their  incomes  are  cut  down?  What  if  they  have  to 
go  without  some  things  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
enjoy?  What  if  they  are  obliged  to  modify  their  style  of  living? 
What  if  they  are  drafted  into  the  Army?  What  if  their  sons  are 
called  to  the  colors?  Are  they  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
people?     Let   them  contemplate  the  artists  of  France!" 

But  Mr.  Downes  is  not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  "selfishness 
as  well  as  altruism  comes  to  the  surface  in  war-time,  and  many 
of  the  arguments  made  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  necessity 
of  'business  as  usual'  are  purely  selfish."     He  goes  on: 

"There  is  a  heartless  old  anecdote  about  the  retort  of  Talley- 
rand to  some  office-seeker  who  besieged  him  with  demands  for  a 
government  job,  and  who  said,  when  refused:  'But  I  must 
live!'  'I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it,'  said  the  Prime  Minister. 
This  text  has  a  wide  application  in  these  days,  for  there  is  no- 
body so  important  as  to  be  indispensable,  Avhatever  his  private 
opinion  on  the  subject  may  be.  And  this  applies  to  artists  as 
well  as  some  other  people.  If  their  only  argument  is  'I  must 
live,'  they  are  likely  to  be  met  by  the  cruel  retort  of  Talleyrand, 
'I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it.' 

"A  radical  revision  of  moral  values  is  now  going  on,  and  the 
old,  sordid  point  of  view,  embodied  in  the  phrase  'every  man  for 
himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost,'  is  relegated  to  the  scrap- 
heap  of  outworn  ideas.  The  individual's  right  to  exist  to-day 
depends  more  than  ever  on  his  usefulness  to  the  community. 
The  struggle  for  existence  now  is  a  social  and  common  struggle, 
not  an  individual  one,  and  unless  the  individual  can  contribute 
something  (no  matter  how  much  or  howr  little),  to  the  common 
cause  the  world's  verdict  on  his  plea  for  existence  is,  '  Je  n'en 
vois  pas  la  nicessite.' 

"The  artists,  therefore,  if  they  would  convince  their  fellow 
men  that  they  have  a  right  to  live,  must  base  their  argument  on 
something  higher  than  the  old  egotistic  ground.  If  what  they 
are  doing  is  worth  while,  in  the  sense  of  helping  the  community — 
not  merely  continuing  to  supply  something  which  can  be  classi- 
fied as  a  luxury — then  they  have  some  solid  ground  on  which  to 
stand.  The  test  is  a  searching  and  stern  one  indeed,  not  only 
for  the  artists,  but  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The 
saying  that  these  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls  in  the  light 
of  this  momentous  period  assumes  a  new  meaning.  Duty  now 
takes  the  lead;  rights  and  privileges  are  of  less  consequence; 
in  small  things,  as  in  great,  it  is  the  voice  of  duty  that  must  be 
heard.  Nothing  less  than  perfect  obedience  to  that  stern  task- 
master can  satisfy  the  self-respect  of  the  citizen  of  the  Republic. 
Rich  and  poor,  educated  and  illiterate,  high  and  low,  all  must,  to 
the  extent  of  their  power  and  ability,  respond  to  the  supreme 
demand  of  the  hour,  for  there  is  but  one  question,  but  one  issue 
to-day  that  is  of  any  consequence  whatever  to  anybody." 
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THE  HISTORIAN  IN  THE  MOVIES 

AMERICAN   FILMS  are  about  all   that    England  has  to 

/-\      depend  on  in  the  "picture"   world.      France  gives  few 

-*-     -^-   and  England  is  apparently  using  bet  men  and  women  for 

sterner  work.     One  thing  thereby  is  being  accomplished     the 

Britisher  is  coining  to  know  his  overseas  cousin  a<  never  before. 
By  a  long  analysis  of  the  "American  scene"  in  the  London 
Nation,  we  find  out,  too,  how  we  strike  our  contemporary.  This 
writer  observes  that  "'any  one  who  survives  a  week  of  pictures 
knows  as  much  aboul  the  look  and  language  of  America  as  if  he 
had  been  there."  For  this  British  devotee  of  the  movies  " 
the  American  furniture — the  sort  of  luxury  to  be  found  in  the 
'lounge'  of  a  seaside  hotel  or  in  the  waiting-rooms  of  our  con- 
sulting physician."  He  sees  also  "the  American  gestures, 
different  from  the  French,  but  serviceable  for  pictures  as  English 
gestures  never  are."  He  then  makes  acquaintance  with  "the 
American  face,  so  indefinable  in  difference  from  the  English,  and 
yet,  in  every  look  and  feature,  so  distinctly  American — as 
unmistakably  American  as  the  clothes,  especially  the  clothes  of 
men."     The  catalog  of  our  revelations  goes  on: 

"One  sees  the  American  manners,  distinguished  by  a  hurried 
simplicity,  as  of  children  anxious  to  be  off  to  the  next  game, 
drinking  with  their  mouths  full,  and  running  away  before  they 
have  finished.  From  the  explanations  between  the  pictures 
one  learns  the  American  language.  One  learns  that  to  'eat 
crow'  means  humble  pie';  that  to  say  'the  boy  is  out  gunning 
for  me'  means  that  some  one  is  in  search  of  you;  that  when  you 
want  to  threaten  a  man  with  violence  you  tell  him  'there's  going 
to  be  a  new  face  in  heaven  to-day';  that  a  nice-looking  woman 
should  be  described  as  'no  dazzling  beaut y,  but  easy  to  look  at'; 
that,  in  describing  a  smart  man,  you  should  say,  'when  it  comes 
to  the  early-bird  stuff,  Bud  is  some  little  canary  himself;  that 
when  a  modest  man  suddenly  goes  up  in  the  world,  you  should 
exclaim,  'the  Skinner  just  took  the  lower  rungs  of  the  social  ladder 
at  a  leap';  and  that  when  you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  Rome, 
it  is  best  to  call  it  'Nero's  native  city.'" 

Tlie  thought  of  what  the  film  can  do  for  contemporaries  sep- 
arated by  seas  only  intensifies  the  thought  of  what  the  same  agent 
might  do  for  men  separated  by  the  seas  of  time.  "If  the  films 
can  be  preserved  for  a  few  centuries  they  will  serve  as  vital  records 
of  the  appearance,  the  dress,  the  architecture,  the  means  of 
locomotion,  the  daily  habits  and  manners  of  a  vanished  world." 
Letting  the  suggestion  run  to  some  of  its  remoter  conclusions: 

"In  two  thousand  years  they  will  occupy  the  areheologist  as 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii  occupy  the  excavators  of  to-day,  and  with 
knowledge  more  assured.  How  the  Germanizer  of  future  research 
will  gloat  over  a  newly  discovered  fragment  representing  Pic- 
cadilly Circus  before  the  Great  War,  or  a  Christian  archbishop 
receiving  a  king  on  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  victory! 
What  would  our  historians  not  give  for  a  moving  picture  of  John 
signing  Magna  Carta  (that  obsolete  and  discredited  document); 
or  of  Elizabeth  thanking  Drake  for  his  plunder;  or  of  Charles  I. 
speaking  from  the  scaffold;  or  even  of  the  Guards  leaving 
Brussels  for  Waterloo,  and  Wellington  watching?  What  an 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  children  if  they  could  see,  not  in 
some  imaginary  picture,  but  in  actual  fact,  Alfred  burning  the 
cakes,  Gellert  guarding  the  baby,  Clarence  tasting  the  malmsey 
butt,  Edward  II.  washing  in  warm  tears,  Raleigh  spreading  his 
cloak  upon  a  puddle,  or  Washington  hacking  at  the  cherry-tree! 

"But  it  is  of  our  social  habits  they  will  learn  most,  tho  their 
conception  of  them  may  be  peculiar.  The  early  days  of  the 
cinema's  picturesque  travels  and  scientific  interest  in  the  habits 
of  bees  and  coral  insects  are  over.  Even  war-films  are  no  longer 
much  favored.  Soldiers  and  their  wives  or  girls  do  not  care 
to  be  reminded  of  the  war.  As  every  one  now  is  a  soldier  or 
related  to  a  soldier,  the  demand  is  for  distraction  and  rest. 
An  antiquated  battle  in  a  wood,  showing  the  dead  and  wounded 
falling  thick  among  the  trees,  is  greeted  by  the  soldiers  on  leave 
with  shouts  of  laughter  arrrl  yells  for  the  R.A.M.C.  But  that  is 
an  antiquated  battle,  fought  by  grenadiers  of  no  particular 
country,  as  remote  from  human  interest  as  the  Medes  and 
Persians  who  storm  and  slaughter  and  ravish  and  fling  from 
Babylonian  walls  in  the  astonishing  scenes  of  'Intolerance.' 
No  matter  what  opportunities  for  recording  present  history  the 


pictures  give,  imagination  and  drama  win.  It  is  the  real  or  de- 
traction that  people  want.  They  like  to  sit  quiet  in  the  obscure 
light,   while   fairly   intelligible   seen.-   of   comedy,   adventure, 

intrigue,  or  domestic  Bentimenl  pan  rapidly  before  their  i 
soothing  anxiety,  and  calling  for  no  effort." 

Continuing  the  recital  of  what  London  likes,  we  find  the  dis- 
criminating observer  regretting  "  the  degradation  of  an  artist  "  in 
Charlie  Chaplin.     Charlie  still  rules,  "tho  a  character  known  to 


PERCY  BYSSHE   SHELLEY. 

This  is  a  rather  fatter  Shelley  that  Blake  g  ves  us  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see,  but  the  sitter  was  doubtless  passing  calmer  days  than 
came  to  him  later,  ending  in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia. 


experts  as  'Fatty'  runs  him  close."  He  has  spent  most  of  his 
"movie"  life  with  us  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  if  the  artist 
in  him  has  been  killed,  America  must  be  responsible  as  the 
executioner: 

"One  remembers  his  early  appearances — his  spontaneous 
surprizes,  his  imperturbable  gravity  under  overwhelming  em- 
barrassments, his  sudden  and  natural  outrages  performed  without 
a  movement  of  the  face.  Who  can  forget  his  entrance  into  the 
crowded  theater,  as  he  passed  unmoved  down  one  row  of  stalls 
after  another,  but  always  the  wrong  row?  The  gathering  rage 
of  the  audience,  the  trampling,  the  squeezing,  the  tearing,  but 
himself  calm,  unruffled,  taking  the  wrong  seats  in  due  course 
as  they  came,  storming  line  after  line  with  restrained  and 
unemotional  patience — it  was  a  scene  of  true  absurdity,  at  its 
height  when,  quietly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  laid  his  hand 
gently  upon  the  hand  of  the  elaborate  lady  beside  whom  he  had 
settled  at  last.  Since  then  the  mere  farce  of  rudeness  has  over- 
come him.  He  seeks  laughter  in  buffoonery,  in  tomfoolery,  in 
knockabout  farce,  and  vulgar  joking.  He  jigs,  he  contorts  him- 
self; worst  of  all,  he  laughs.  An  artist  is  perishing  in  him. 
His  memory  will  linger  in  the  fashionable  mustache,  and  in  the 
stupidest  song  the  war  has  produced.  But  the  spirit  of  the  one 
man  to  whom  the  pictures  brought  a  general  fame  is  dying  of 
cheap  success.  For  fun,  the  persistent  bulldog  who  pursues  the 
thief  down  chimneys,  up  walls,  and  through  forests  and  lakes, 
or  dashes  away  with  a  leg  of  mutton,  the  whole  French  village 
after  him,  now  beats  him  by  ten  tails." 
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U)MOmshi\<;   \  n  i  iii)  DARLING 

CONCERT  SINGERS  are  said  to  be  in  it"  state  of  "pop 
among    n>»  none    t"<>    successfully.''     The 

present  condition  of  international  feeling  baa  aorapped  a 
I  deal  of  iIm  reeitalist's  stoek  in  trade,  and  the  petted  darlings 
must  needs  turn  elsewhere,  with  the  resull  thai  they,  instead  of 
thfir  hi  ire  in  danger  of  being  routed.     Close  observation 


BLAKE'S   "LORD   BYKONV 

t 

A  pori  i-;i  it  drawing  owned  by  Dr.  Burt  let  i.    Rossetti  said  that  "  for 

spiritual  expression  "  Blake's  equal  was  not  in  the  realm  of  art. 


8(  recent  audiences  convinces  Mr.  II.  K.  Moderwell,  writing  in 
the  Boston  Transcript,  that  "no  prejudice  whatever,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  exists  against  the  unfamiliar."  Casual  audiences, 
hi  asserts,  "usually  'rise'  to  new  songs  with  unfeigned  pleasure 
when  they  are  good  and  well  sung."  Such  facts  as  these  put 
to  flight  some  of  the  recent  past  traditions  of  concert-giving  and 
prove  them  to  be  based  more  on  the  singer's  limitations  than 
the  audience's  appetite  or  prejudice.     Thus: 

"The  prevailing  prejudice  against  'enemy  music'  has  this 
season  effected  a  striking  change  in  the  song  recitals.  The  old 
'Schubert-Schumann-Brahms'  material  had  become  a  sort  of 
religious  ritual  with  singers.  They  came  to  rely  upon  it  for  the 
exhibition  of  their  voices,  and  therewith  acquired  a  timidity 
toward  unfamiliar  music,  however  excellent  it  might  be.  Now 
that  the  dominance  of  the  old  type  of  program  has  been 
broken,  the  way  is  clear  for  the  admission  of  much  novel  music, 
transmitting  new  ideas  and  hitherto  neglected  moods,  and 
bringing  into  recognition  new  talents.  It  matters  little  now 
whether  the  animus  against  German  songs  was  worthy  or  un- 
worthy, since  the  thing  has  happened.  But  it  matters  a  deal 
whether  they  are  to  be  replaced  with  beautiful  music  from  un- 
fa miliar  sources  or  with  facile  trash. 

"The  singers  who  are  veering  toward  non-German  programs 
in  response  to  what  they  suppose  to  be  popular  demand 
have  probably  little  consciousness  of  any  guiding  principle. 
But  for  that  matter  they  have  had  little  consciousness  of  any 
constructive  principle  in  their  program-making  of  the  past. 
Subconsciously  they  have  been  guided  by  tradition  and  preju- 


dice, and  tin  interest  of  their  recital*  baa  suffered  thereby. 
Tin  \   ohose  ill'  of  the  familiar  German  oomposen   not 

merely,  if  at  all,  because  thej  are  on  the  whole  the  beat  in  musical 
literal ure,  but  chiefly  because  they  were  handiest  to  their  pur- 
pose  These  were  the  son--  tin  >  learned  in  the  studio.  They 
wen  the  Bongs  known  and  liked  by  the  laymen  of  their  audience. 
Mosl  of  all.  they  were  the  -oiil's  w  hieli,  being  sung  by  all.  Supplied 

the  besl  competitive  test  of  their  power.  Hundreds  of  minor 
singers  (not,  of  course,  the  distinguished  few)  felt  that   novel 

music  was  risky,  and  thai  BOngS  known  and  liked  would  some- 
how shed  their  glory  on  the  singer." 

The  lesson  of  stern  necessity  seems  to  be  that,  now  the  old 
material  is  wrenched  away,  the  singer  may  with  perfect  con- 
fidence   "choose    the    hi  -t     III  11  -i>-    -lie    knows,    sitl^'    it     ill    the    DCSt 

style  of  which  she  i-  capable,  and  be  bum  that  the  'verdict' 
will  be,  humanly  speaking,  fair."  Rules  for  guidance,  if  in  i  ded, 
may   be   made   up  from  some  suggestions  thrown  <>ui    by  the 

w  filer  here: 

'The  mw    program,   we    may    hope,  will    he    chosen    with 

primary  regard  to  the  pleasure  of  the  audience  in  the  music. 
It  may  well  become  more  specialized  than  the  miscellaneous 
program  of  old.  Ballad  programs,  grouped  according  to  subject- 
matter;  national  programs,  composer-programs,  period-programs, 
mood  programs,  'tendency '-programs,  folk-gong  programs,  all 
would  bring  fresh  interest  to  the  'jaded  concert-goer'  and  would 
tend  to  raise  the  singer  from  the  status  of  a  personal  exhibit  to 
that  of  an  interpretative  artist.  They  would  raise  the  cry  of 
'monotony,'  but  we  fancy  the  able  singer  would  be  able  to 
demonstrate  its  absurdity. 

"The  singer's  instinctive  fear  is  that  such  programs  will 
narrow  her  'appeal.'      In  this  we  believe  she  is  wrong,  as  many  a 


"THE  AVONDROUS  BOY," 

John  Keats,  whom  Blake  wished  long  life  "  for  Beauty's  sake."    This 
is  written  in  his  hand  on  the  back  of  the  "  Bartlett  "  drawing. 


recent  recital  seems  to  show.  There  is  something  undignified 
in  this  concern  of  the  artist  for  immediate  popularity.  We  be- 
lieve artistic  position  will  not  suffer  if  she  lays  chief  emphasis 
upon  the  music  and  regards  herself  as  an  instrument  of  expres- 
sion. If  the  program  is  chosen  for  inherent  interest  and  according 
to  some  other  unifying  principle,  minor  problems  of  grouping 
and  balancing  become  easy  to  solve." 


WHAT   THE   WAR  DID   TO   HARRY   LAUDER 


H 


OW  HARRY  LAUDKK  I  'AN  STILL  LAUGH  and  make 
other  people  laugh  too,  despite  bis  grief  over  the  loss 
of  his  son,  is  made  clear  in  an  apologia  that  gains  im- 
portance from  the  comedian's  conspicuous  position.  When  the 
news  was  brought  to  him  that  ('apt.  John  Lauder,  of  the  Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  had 
been  killed  in  action  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  191."),  he  says,  for  days 
he  burned  bis  brain  with  sick- 
ening, despairing  thoughts  and 
asked  of  what  use  wire  all  his 
labors,  his  toil  of  the  past  years. 
"At  times,  the  raging  agony  at 
the  realization  of  my  loss  was 
almost  too  much.  At  times, 
too,  during  those  first  days,  I 
almost  questioned  the  justiceand 
wisdom  of  a  God  who  would 
allow  such  a  thing  to  happen." 
Then,  suddenly,  he  tells  us,  in 
The  Aim  riant  If  agazine,  it  came 
to  him  one  day,  as  if  in  a  re\  ela- 
tion, that  he  had  not  made  use 
of  something  in  which  he  had 
always  believed.  "All  this  time 
while  I  had  been  raging  against 
the  cruel  fates  which  had  taken 
my  son,  there  had  been  comfort 
and  peace  in  store  for  me,  and 
I  had  not  known  it.  And  that 
comfort  and  peace  lay  in  my  be- 
lief in  God  and  a  future  life  be- 
yond this  sphere."    He  proceeds: 


When  the  news  of  bis  son's  death  spread,  be  tells  as  that 
people  began  to  wonder  if  he  would  return  to  the  stage  again. 
His  return  was  more  a  trial  than  the  days  before  them: 

"All  my  friends  began  to  bombard  me  with  telegrams  and 
cal>les  and  letters,  asking  me  to  come  hack  to  the  hoards  again. 


"While  the  pain  and  grief  had 
been  blinding  niy  eyes,  God  had 
been  waiting  patiently  for  the 
first  sharp  agony  to  pass  away, 
and  when  it  did  he  gently  lifted 

the  veil  from  my  eyes  and  showed  me  the  promised  land  beyond. 
I  mean  that  suddenly  I  realized  that  I  had  not  seen  the  last  of 
John,  and  that  we  were  sure  to  meet  in  another  world. 

"Oh,  that  I  could  convey  unto  you  the  healing  balm  that  that 
thought  was  to  my  soul!  I  would  that  I  could  picture  to  you 
the  joy  of  the  thought  that  I  was  to  see  my  John  again  at  some 
future  date,  just  as  if  he  had  simply  gone  on  a  long  journey, 
and  was  waiting  for  his  mother  and  me  to  come  to  him.  And  I 
brought  his  image  before  me,  and  imagined  him  holding  out  his 
arms  to  his  mother  and  myself  to  fold  us  within  his  loving 
.embrace,  and  in  the  joy  created  by  that  picture  I  was  able  to 
assuage  some  of  my  pain  and  distress,  and  return  to  an  almost 
normal  state  of  mind. 

"And  because  of  the  great  comfort  that  my  belief  and  faith 
in  the  future  life  have  brought  me,  I  have  become  humbly  grateful 
and  thankful  that  I  never  mocked  the  name  of  God  or  east  him 
from  me  at  any  period  of  my  life.  Because  I  know,  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  he  has  helped  me  to  bear  this  great  blow  by  making 
my  conviction  that  this  life  is  not  the  end  stronger  than  ever. 

"  And  that  is  what  every  American  father  and  mother  who 
loses  a  son  must  do — have  strong,  unbreakable  faith  iu  the  future 
life,  in  the  world  beyond,  where  you  will  see  your  son  once  again. 
Do  not  give  way  to  grief  as  I  did.  Instead,  keep  your  gaze  and 
your  faith  firmly  fixt  on  the  world  beyond,  and  regard  your 
boy's  absence  as  tho  he  were  but  on  a  long  journey.  By  keeping 
your  faith  you  will  help  to  win  this  war.  For  if  you  lose  it, 
the  war  and  your  own  personal  self  are  lost." 


Copyrighted  by  the  International  Film  SerTice,  New  York. 

HARRY  LAUDER  IN  WALL  STREET. 


He  pleads  for  Liberty-bond  buyers  and  sings  for  funds  to  buy  British  war-loan  bonds.      "While  in  this 
country  he  gives  four  afternoons  a  week  and  all  his  Sundays  to  Y.M.  C,  A.  work  among  the  soldiers. 


" '  Don't  desert  us,  Harry,'  they  all  cried.  '  Forget  your  sorrow- 
in  jour  work.  The  world  is  sad  enough,  so  come  and  cheer  us 
up  with  your  songs  and  stories.' 

"And  my  English  friends  came  to  my  house  in  London  and 
said: 

"'Think  of  what  an  example  you  will  set  if  you  let  your 
grief  get  the  best  of  you.  What  \\  ill  happen  to  England  if  every 
mother  and  father  give  up  work  to  grieve  over  the  loss  of  a  son? 
You  can't  give  up,  Harry,  you  can't  give  up.  It  wouldn't  be 
brave  of  you  to  do  so.' 

"And  so,  because  I  saw  it  was  my  duty  to  help  cheer  up  the 
nation,  and  because  I  realized  that  the  greatest  panacea  for  sor- 
row is  work,  I  went  back  to  a  London  theater  to  give  my  usual 
performance. 

"But  it  was  easier  to  think  about  going  back  than  actually  to 
do  it.  And  tho  I  stormed  at  myself  and  fought  for  strength 
to  control  my  sorrow,  every  fresh  thing  that  was  connected  with 
my  son  would  start  my  heart  aching  anew.  In  my  dressing- 
room  was  a  trunk  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  perch  as  he 
watched  me  putting  on  my  costumes  and  make-up,  and  when  I 
saw  that  trunk  I  could  hardly  go  on  with  my  preparations. 
And  when  I  finally  forced  myself  on  the  stage  with  my  hat  on 
the  side  and  a  laugh  on  my  lips,  the  people  in  the  stalls  made  it 
harder  than  ever  for  me  by  letting  loose  great  sobs,  and  cries  of 
'Poor  Harry!' 

So  you  can  Avell  imagine  my  feelings  as  I  stood  there, 
helpless,     watching      those      wonderful,      wonderful      Britons 
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THE    LIGHT   OF   HMUtV   LAIDERS   Lll'K 
iii>  -on.  John,  m  bo  iraa  ;i  captain  in  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  lost  his  life  In  France.     He  i-  seen  here  leading  a  practise  charge. 


expressing  their  sympathy  for  me.  If  it  were  not  that  my 
limbs  were  too  shaken  to  fly  from  the  stage,  I  would  have 
tied  and,  perhaps,  never  had  the  courage  to  return  again. 
But  I  could  not  move,  and  in  desperation  1  motioned  to  the  or- 
chestra leader  to  start  up  my  first  song,  and,  trembling  tho  1  was, 
I  somehow  managed  to  sing  my  song  and  tell  a  story  or  two,  and 
soon  1  had  them  laughing  with  me  instead  of  crying.  And 
when  I  went  off  the  audience  cheered  and  shouted:  'Brave  Harry, 
brave  Harry!'  and  kept  on  shouting  it  long  after  I  was  in  my 
dressing-room." 

The  patriotism  which  lias  led  Harry  Lauder  to  put  his  entire 
fortune  of  several  millions  into  the  British  war-loan,  and  which 
keeps  him  at  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  in  camp  both 
lure  and  in  Europe,  is  inspired  by  this  twofold  faith: 

"Do  not  think  that  I  am  bitter  that  my  son  was  called  by  God 
to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Killed  in  any  other  manner,  in 
times  of  peace,  1  think  my  life  would  have  soured,  and  I  would 
have  become  embittered  against  the  world,  but  dying  as  John 
Lauder  did,  I  can  only  say  that,  even  with  the  knowledge  of 
what  pain  his  death  has  cost  me,  I  would  send  him  to  France 
again  to  risk  his  life  anew  were  it  possible  to-day  to  resurrect  him 
from  the  ground.  Because  since  his  death  I  have  been  to. France 
and  I  have  seen  the  bleeding  lily,  arid  have  come  to  realize 
more  than  ever  that  John  Lauder's  life  was  not  given  in  vain, 
or  uselessly. 

"For,  unless  you  have  been  to  France,  you  can  not  realize 
what  is  happening  to  that  gentle  country.  I  wras  riding  in  an 
automobile  one  day  on  what  seemed  to  be  a  country  road. 
There  was  nothing  but  torn-up  fields  to  be  seen,  and  the  road  it- 
self was  wrecked  with  shells  and  filled  with  rocks  and  bits  of 
wood.  Then  suddenly  our  automobile  happened  to  hit  some 
obstruction,  and  gazing  over  the  side  of  the  machine  I  saw  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  curbstone  sticking  up  from  beneath  a  pile 
of  rubbish. 

"I  called  an  officer's  attention  to  this,  and  glancing  carelessly 
over  the  side  of  the  car,  he  said: 

"'Yes,  that's  about  all  that  is  left  of  the  town  of  X . 

It  was  here  about  two  months  ago,  but  the  Huns  cleaned  out  the 

town  and  the  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  they  made  a  d 

thorough  job  of  it.' 

"My  blood  froze  as  he  spoke,  for  upon  gazing  around  me  I 
could  not  even  visualize  the  outlines  of  a  town.  There  was 
not  a  ruin  to  be  seen,  not  a  wrecked  house  or  church  in  sight. 
It  was  as  if  the  place  had  never  existed,  for  the  people,  homes, 
churches — everything — had  been  completely  destroyed  by  shell- 
fire.  That  is  what  the  Germans  do  to  a  town  they  bombard  or 
pass  through  when  on  a  retreat. 

"I  spent  many  days  in  the  trenches,  in  the  rest-camps,  the 
hospitals,  and  in  the  surrounding  towns,  and  the  most  definite 
impression  I  carried  away  was  one  concerning  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  French  and  English  soldiers 
in  France.  I  talked  with  some  of  the  men  for  hours  at  a  time 
about  their  experiences  in  battle,  about  their  thoughts  of  home, 
about  their  feeling  toward  the  enemy,  but  the  one  thing  I  came 
away  with,  above  all  other  impressions,  was  the  conviction  that 
every  single  one  of  these  men,  no  matter  what  manner  of  life 
he    had    lived   before,    now   possesses  a  calm,  clear  conviction 


that  if  he  falls  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  he  will  pass  into  the 
life  beyond. 

"That's  why  we  take  such  chances,'  one  man  told  me  simply. 
'Do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  if  we  thought  that  life  held 
nothing  for  us  than  the  earthly  body  we  possess,  we  would  fight 
with  such  a  confidence  and  eagerness?  We  would  not  be  able 
to,  because  we  would  be  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  pre- 
serve this  life  of  ours.  But  seeing  men  die  as  I  have  seen  them, 
1  know  better  than  to  disbelieve  in  a  future  life.  And  because 
we  have  no  fear  of  death,  every  one  of  us  flings  himself  over  the 
bags  and  on  to  the  Huns  with  a  fierce,  almost  savage  joy.  We  are 
almost  Japanese  in  our  fatalism,  and  because  that  spirit  is  sweep- 
ing among  our  men  we  are  going  to  win  this  war.  We  don't 
believe  it  possible  that  men  who  go  into  battle,  knowing  that 
they  are  fighting  for  a  righteous  cause,  and  unafraid  of  death, 
can  be  beaten  back  forever.  Some  day,  at  some  point,  the  enemy 
must  weaken,  and  then  we  will  sweep  over  the  tops  and  nothing 
will  hold  us  back.  We  knowr  it  just  as  surely  as  we  know  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow." 

"In  the  days  before  the  war,  young  Englishmen  and  French- 
men were  leading  gay,  careless  lives,  with  hardly  a  thought  for 
the  morrow  or  for  such  shadowy  things  as  death  or  a  future  Life. 
'Let  us  live  and  be  merry'  was  the  cry  then,  but  now  it  is  all 
different.  Because  when  men  know  that  at  any  moment  a  shell 
may  explode  in  their  midst  and  blow  them  to  shreds,  or  that  an 
order  may  come  during  the  night  for  certain  regiments  to  make 
ready  to  go  over  the  top  at  dawn,  their  thoughts  are  mostly  on 
their  God  and  on  the  life  to  come.  And  because  they  are  all 
thinking  of  the  same  thing,  a  spiritual  silence  seems  to  come 
among  them.  The  men  go  off  by  themselves  and  write  their 
wills,  to  be  delivered  at  home  in  case  they  do  not  come  back, 
and  all  through  the  night  you  see  silent,  yet  calm  and  peaceful 
faces  in  the-  dugouts,  and,  somehow,  the  religious  atmosphere 
makes  a  definite  impression  upon  you.  So  much  so  that  one 
night  an  officer  said  to  me,  very  quietly: 

"When  I  see  the  men  this  way,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  this 
war  was  not  brought  about  by  God  as  the  only  means  of  making 
the  world  think  of  him  and  his  laws  more  often!" 

In  Everybody's  Magazine,  Harry  Lauder  has  a  message  for 
"the  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  and  brothers  of  America."  It 
ends  with  these  words: 

"We  are  making  a  new  world.  Let  the  failures  of  the  past  be 
our  great  example  for  the  future  rejuvenation. 

"We  must  not  "leave  a  stone  unturned  to  put  this  right.  The 
world  is  on  fire,  and  our  s.oldiers  are  the  firemen  who  are  called 
upon  to  put  the  fire  out.  We  must  not  leave  a  smoldering  spark. 
The  hellish  blaze  of  vandalism,  murder,  plunder,  must  be  stamped 
black  out. 

"When  you  get  to  France,  and  put  it  out,  do  not  leave  a  wee 
bit  of  red  smoldering.  Put  it  out  clean.  You  are  going  to  light 
up  civilization.  You  boys  are  the  lamp-lighters  of  the  world. 
You  are  going  to  light  it  up  as  never  before,  and  let  me  tell  you 
it  will  be  very  beautiful  for  jrour  children  to  be  able  to  say,  '  My 
dad  lit  that  lamp.' 

"Never  mind  the  peace  cranks.  I  have  been  to  the  front, 
and  that's  where  the  fighting  is  done.  They  never  talk  about 
peace  there.     Nobody  there  says,  'When  are  we  going  to  have 
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peace?'     At  the  front  they  say,  'When  are  we  going  to  have  the 
next  push?' 

"They  said  to  me:  'Harry,  if  you  hear  anybody  talking  about 
peace,  when  you  gel  home,  swipe  their  feel  from  under  them.' 
The  brawny,  tawny  hand  of  (inat  Britain  ia  ready  for  you, 
boys.  1  was  in  London  when  the  first  contingent  of  American 
doctors  and  nurses  came  in,  and  1  tell  you  we  gave  them  a  re- 
ception. We  an-  all  in  the  great  melting-pot  together,  and  we 
an-  going  to  emerge  a  Btronger  and  better  civilization. 


MR.  SUNDAY'S  SLANG  BOOK 

BIU.Y  SUNDAY'S  SLAMi  has  been  the  objeel  of  attack 
from  many  points  of  view;  but  he  has  now  laid  himself 
open  to  criticism  from  the  literary,  quite  aside  from  the 
oratorical,  standpoint.  With  some  outside  assistance  he  has 
written  and  published  his  first  book,  called  "Love  Stories  of  the 
Bible."  In  a  foreword  he  seeks  "to  remove  the  sting  of  criticism," 
according  to  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  "by  questioning  the 
sincerity  of  all  who  see  anything  of  irreverence  in  his  perfor- 
mance." This  paper  does  not  accept  Mr.  Sunday's  argument  and 
seems  to  think  that  there  is  even  more  offense  in  thrusting  for- 
ward this  vehicle  of  emphasis  in  cold  type  than  there  is  in  using 
it  with  the  color  of  the  human  voice.  Moreover,  Mr.  Sunday- 
is  cdiarged  with  himself  misapprehending  some  of  the  stories 
that  he  -eeks  to  make  more  clear  and  lifelike.     We  read: 

"lie  defends  the  slang  that  appears  on  every  page,  and  very 
frequently  in  every  sentence  on  a  page,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding.  He  declares:  'Honest 
>lang  is  better  than  hypocritical  cant,  and  it  is  better  than  live- 
syllabled  Greek  adjectives  or  pretty  verses  of  poetry.'  He  gro- 
tesquely introduces  automobiles,  matches,  alarm-clocks,  and  other 
modern  things  in  the  stories,  taken  from  the  Old  Testament, 
in  order  to  make  the  stories   'real,   vital,  definite,  and  personal.' 

"Mr.  Sunday  made  two  great  mistakes  in  preparation  for  his 
dubious  task.  He  should  have  called  on  George  Ade,  Ring 
Lardner,  or  some  other  master  of  current  slang  to  give  pictur- 
esqueness.  The  book  is  valuable  as  a  collection  of  a  low  grade  of 
slang  used  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  audacity  of  using 
ancient  prize-ring  language  in  describing  Abraham,  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  arouses  temporary  interest.  But  Mr.  Sunday 
fails  to  maintain  it,  because  there  is  no  freshness  or  brightness  in 
his  slang.  His  other,  and  worse  mistake,  was  in  not  consulting 
somebody  who  had  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  stories. 
In  numerous  cases  he  entirely  misses  the  point. 

"His  treatment  of  the  life  of  Joseph,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
not  a  Bible  love-story  within  Mr.  Sunday's  self-imposed  restric- 
tions, affords  an  illustration.  He  has  him  talk  of  Potiphar. being 
quick  on  the  trigger,'  and  as  'the  kind  of  man  who  shoots  first 
and  asks  questions  afterward."  How  cotdd  any  base  slanderer 
mi  twist  the  noble  sentiment  of  Joseph:  'My  master  .  .  .  hath 
committed  all  that  he  hath  to  my  hand:  there  is  none  greater 
in  this  house  than  I;  neither  hath  he  kept  back  anything  from  me, 
but  thee,  because  thou  art  his  wife;  how  then  can  I  do  this  great 
wickedness  and  sin  against  God?'  Mr.  Sunday  also  spoils  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  passages  in  literature  by  having  Joseph 
reveal  his  identity  before  Judah  offered  to  take  the  place  of 
Benjamin.  The  book  abounds  in  such  evidences  of  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  Bible  characters  and  incidents  which  he  tries 
to  make  '  vital.'  The  whole  effect  is  revolting  to  any  one  who  has 
read  the  incomparable  telling  of  the  stories  in  the  Bible  itself." 

In  the  second  story  in  the  volume  we  see  Abraham  in  the 
guise  of  a  modern  man  of  affairs: 

"Abraham  was  in  a  tight  pinch,  and  he  showed  it. 

"He  was  past  the  age  when  he  could  hide  worry  successfully. 

"He  had  locked  the  door  of  his  private  office  and  disconnected 
his  telephone,  and  given  his  clerks  orders  that  under  no  condi- 
tions was  he  to  be  disturbed 

"Suddenly  he  pushed  up  his  roll-top  desk  with  a  slam  and 
shoved  his  hat  on  to  his  head 

"Sarah  was  waiting  for  him  when  he  climbed  down  out  of  his 
automobile,  at  the  front  gate,  and  told  the  chauffeur  he  would 
call  him  when  he  needed  him 

"A  wife  who  is  on  the  job  never  needs  a  dictionary  to  read  her 
husband's  mind. 

"What  has  happened  now?"  she  asked,  leading  him  over  to 
the  end  of  the  veranda,  where  they  could  talk  privately. 


"I  know  you  haven't  been  speculating  for  you  have  too 
mud 

"'No,  I  haven't  been  speculating,'  -aid  Abraham  -lowly. 
'  Mut  it  looks  as  tho  we've  got  to  pull  up  stake-,  and  -ell  out  and 
mo 

"If  Abraham  hadn't  been  the  steadiest  anil  un»t  respected 
business  man  in  town,  Sarah  might  have  thought  that  he  had 
been  drinking 

"Abraham  didn't  lose  any  time  alter  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  where  hi-  duty  lay  . 

"  He  was  tOO  good  a  man  to  -tall  on  an  on 

"  He  had  been  told  to  mo v  e  and  t  he  next  morning's  newspaper 
carried  an  advertisement,  putting  all  of  Iin  property  on  the 

market    for  a   quick  sale. 

"The  announcement  made  some  excitement,  in  the  burg." 


SHALL  WE  CLOSE  THE  CHURCHES? 

COMBINE  OR  CLOSE  is  a  call  issued  to  the  churches  in 
village  and  city,  says  The  Michigan  Christian  Advocate 
(Detroit),  "in  order  to  conserve  the  scant]  fuel-supply." 

This  church  organ  is  not  disposed  to  debate  the  justice  of  the 
request,  for  "the  churches  as  philanthropic,  social,  and  religious 
organizations  must  yield  to  any  request  when  humanity's 
interests  are  at  stake."  The  authorities  are  granted  the  perfect 
right  to  make  the  request;  but  the  Church  reserves  the  right 
to  retort  that  they  "ought  to  close  when  every  institution  of  less 
value  to  the  community  has  closed  and  there  i-  -till  dire  need  of 
fuel.  Then,  and  only  then,  has  any  one  a  right  to  ask  the 
churches  to  close."  The  finger  is  pointed  in  several  directions 
where  "less  utility"  is  claimed: 

"We  have  not  heard  of  the  authorities  asking  the  saloons 
to  close.  We  did  hear  something  about  their  closing  an  hour 
earlier.  The  saloons  are  open  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  per 
day  for  six  days,  while  the  churches  are  open  a  few  hours 
in  the  week.  Yet  fuel-administrators  see  the  salvation  of  the 
fuel  situation  in  closing  the  chinches,  but  for  some  reason  have 
overlooked  the  saloon  and  the  breweries.  My  all  means  close 
the  churches,  but  close  the  saloons  first.  Don't  stop  the  fon-,  a 
of  salvation  and  let  the  forces  of  damnation  run  full  blast. 

"Close  the  churches?  Yes.  But  close  the  pool-rooms  first. 
We  have  heard  of  no  command  that  these  festering  spots  on  our 
streets,  these  schools  of  vice,  should  be  closed.  To  be  sure, 
it  needs  a  command.  For  saloons  and  pool-rooms  are  not 
moved  by  humanitarian  appeals,  unless  the  proprietors  chanced 
to  be  the  humans  benefited.  There  is  not  one  single  interest 
that  would  suffer  if  every  pool-room  in  the  state  was  closed. 
and  that  forever.  Yet  the  churches  are  asked  to  step  aside  for 
these  pest  shops.  Why  not  ask  them  to  combine?  The  fewer 
the  better,  fewer  places  for  young  sports  and  toughs  to  hang  out. 
Close  them  up  for  the  winter  and  some  mother's  boy  will  be 
saved.  By  all  means  close  the  churches,  but  close  the  pool- 
rooms first. 

"Close  the  churches?  Yes.  But  close  the  theaters  and 
dance-halls  first.  This  is  not  a  homily  on  amusements.  We 
simply  raise  the  question  of  which  is  likely  to  better  conserve 
the  interests  of  the  Republic,  to  keep  the  heart  of  the  people  true 
to  high  ideals  in  these  strange  days;  to  comfort  the  stricken; 
to  strengthen  the  young  manhood  of  the  land  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice;  to  prepare  the  mind  and  heart  of  all  for  the 
burden  that  is  being  thrust  upon  us.  The  church,  or  these 
places  of  questionable,  if  not  harmful,  amusements?  Better 
close  the  places  of  flippancy  rather  than  the  place  of  prayer. 
Better  close  those  institutions  which  dissipate  the  stuff  of  which 
life  is  made  and  keep  open  those  which  conserve  the  best. 

"As  a  sheer  matter  of  good  sense  and  good  patriotism,  it  is 
the  height  of  folly  to  close  the  churches  of  the  land.  '  It  is  the 
Church  that  supports  the  Liberty  loans,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Every' constructive  and  healing  agency  that  has 
to  do  with  this  world-war  finds  support  and  inspiration  in  the 
churches.  To  ask  the  churches  to  do  anything  that  will  impair 
their  efficiency  is  folly  bordering  on  idiocy  on  the  part  of  .those 
who  have  aught  to  do  with  the  Government  and  its  war-problems. 
The  loyalty  of  the  churches  is  constantly  imposed  upon. 

"Let  pastors  and  official  boards  demand  that  every  useless 
and  destructive  agency  in  the  community  close  its  door  before 
they  heed  either  request  or  command  to  close  the  doors  of  the 
Church  of  the  Living  God." 


AFTBR  A  PERIOD  of  infinite  patience  and  with  well- 

/\  considered  deliberation  and  set  purpose,  we  enter.  •! 
J.    \.  al,,i  ;uv  ,1()\\  engaged  in  proseeuting  a  righteous  war. 

\\  i-  have  prepared  to  dedicate  and  are  now  dedicating  to  this 
.an-,  the  full  measure  of  our  devotion. 

No  hand  is  unwilling,  nor  is  one  heart  reluctant  to  do  what  can 
I.,  done.  Business  men  are  forfeiting  large  incomes  and  young 
nun  are  sacrificing  their  most  cherished  ambitions  in  order  that 
they  may  offer  their  lives  to  their  country.  Mothers  are  giving 
their  sons  to  the  nation  and  wives  are  bidding  their  husbands 
Qod-speed,  as  they  sail  for  France.  Millions  of  Americans  are 
facing  tasks  to-day  that  are  new,  and  hard,  and  bitter,  and  are 
facing  them  with  a  smile. 

The  one  great  question  on  the  lips  of  every  man  and  woman 
is,  ""What  can  1  do  to  help?  What  part  am  I  to  play?  What 
shark — what  mite  of  sacrifice  and  service  can  I  contribute 
to  my  country  and  my  flag?" 

Sometimes  this  question  is  answered  with  an  opportunity 
fraught  with  danger  and  filled  with  corresponding  glory.  Far 
oftener  the  part  assigned  to  us  is  inconsiderable:  the  buying  of  a 
bond  perhaps,  or  possibly  the  mere  payment  of  a  tax.  Never- 
theless, to  play  a  small,  an  unremembered  and  inconspicuous 
part  in  the  winning  of  this  gnat  world  conflict  is  a  rare  and 
splendid  privilege. 

Even  that  most  prosaic  duty — the  prompt,  ungrudging  pay- 
ment of  a  tax — becomes  an  actual  and  an  honorable  service. 
For  new  levies  must  and  will  be  made  upon  our  purses,  and  we  are 
doing  a  patriotic  duty  if  we  meet  them  cheerfully  and  willingly. 
Last  year  five  hundred  thousand  individuals  paid  a  tax  upon  their 
incomes.  This  year  six  million  American  citizens  will  be  called 
upon  to  shoulder  for  the  first  time  this  new  burden  of  taxation. 

Shall  we,  however,  call  this  a  burden?  Is  it  then  a  burden  to 
support  the  great  institutions  in  America  that  protect  and 
shelter  us?  Can  it  be  a  burden  to  uphold  the  arms  of  our 
President  in  a  cause  that  is  just?  Will  we  name  that  a  burden 
which  helps  our  country  carry  on  a  war  that  is  untainted  by 
selfish  aims  and  ambitions — a  war  that  is  a  crusade  to  establish 
and  permanently  to  insure  the  freedom  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth? 

Some  may  call  this  a  burden,  but  there  are  those,  and  they  are 
legion,  who  will  accept  this  new  tax  as  a  new  opportunity  for 
sacrifice  and  for  service,  a  rare  occasion  for  showing  the  Govern- 
ment that  its  citizens  recognize  the  great  purposes  of  this  war 
and  that  they  will  back  the  Government  in  this  supreme  enter- 
prise to  their  last  dollar. 

For  America  now  stands  at  the  supreme  moment  of  her  history. 
She  has  been  chosen  as  the  keystone  in  the  great  arch  of  civiliza- 
tion. Her  strong  arm  and  fertile  brain,  her  great  wealth  and 
vast  resources,  must  bear  the  measured  attack  of  the  mightiest, 
the  blackest,  the  most  sinister  and  most  diabolical  military  ma- 
chine that  ever  destroyed  the  peace  of  the  world  and  challenged 
its  freedom.  America's  great  hour  has  struck.  The  tragedy 
and  ruin  of  her  failure  would  be  as  great,  as  complete,  as  irre- 
vocable as  the  glory  of  her  success.  The  flood- tide  of  her  affairs 
has  set  in  and  to  take  it  at  the  full  demands  the  brave-hearted 
loyalty  and  heroic  self-effacing  patriotism  of  every  citizen.  Not 
a  grudging  loyalty  that  reluctantly  does  its  legal  and  bounden 
duty.  For  a  stingy  and  niggardly  loyalty  that  cools  when  its 
pocketbook  and  comforts  are  touched,  a  loyalty  that  does  not 
burn  more  brightly  with  each  new  and  necessary  sacrifice,  is  the 
loyalty  of  a  soul  that  is  dead. 

America  could  not  command  a  loyalty  so  complete  or  inspire  a 
devotion  so  single  and  so  fervid  if  its  cause  were  not  so  sacred. 


It  is  but  a  short  time  ago  that  our  President  n  stated  the  noble 
aims  tor  which  we  are  striving    "Tic  .i  tin-  people  have 

been  opened,"  he  said,  "and  they  see.  The  hand  of  God  is  laid 
upon  the  nations.  Our  cause  is  just  and  holy — for  this  we  en- 
tered the  war  and  for  this  cause  will  we  battle  until  the  last 
gun  is  tired." 

The  ears  of  the  world  are  accustomed  to  the  boasts  of  war-lords 
who  draw  their  BWOrds  for  brutal  and  selfish  ends,  but  it  is  new 
to  hear  a  call  to  battle  voiced  in  such  phrases  as  these  and  the  other 
sublime  passages  of  the  President's  recent  message  to  Congn 

With  these  high  words  ringing  in  our  ears,  with  our  spirits  and 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  bathed  and  glorified  by  this  exalted  ideal- 
ism, could  the  least  of  us  be  recreant  to  his  humblest  duty — the 
payment  of  a  tax— and  so  forfeit  his  share  in  the  heritage  of 
glory  that  will  inevitably  come  to  our  great  country?  No,  not 
the  least  of  us,  for,  of  a  certainty,  there  is  no  citizen  who  is  unwill- 
ing to  render  to  the  nation  the  things  that  are  the  nation's.  As- 
suredly there  is  not  a  man  who  would  permit  the  Government  to 
use  any  portion  of  that  energy  that  it  should  and  must  give  to 
this  life-and-death  struggle,  in  making  him  pay  a  tax  that  he  is 
legally  bound  to  pay,  anyway.  We  know  there  is  not,  for  such 
a  man  would  be  as  base  an  enemy  to  his  country  as  if  he  were  to 
stand  in  a  German  trench  and  shoot  a  bullet  straight  to  the  heart 
of  an  American  soldier. 

This,  then,  is  a  call  on  every  American  subject  to  the  income  tax 
to  meet  without  delay  the  necessities  of  his  Government  in  its 
great  task  of  accomplishing  the  freedom  of  the  world.  If  every 
unmarried  man  with  an  income  of  $1,000  or  more,  and  every 
married  man  with  an  income  of  $2,000  or  more,  will  take  prompt 
steps  to  make  report  to  the  Government,  he  will  perform  an  in- 
estimable service  to  the  United  States  and  to  its  Treasury 
Department. 

This  Department  is  already  laboring  under  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  imposed  by  the  Avar.  By  giving  it  his  hearty  coopera- 
tion each  citizen  will  be  doing  his  share  at  least  to  ease  its  burden 
and  to  lighten  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  new  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  who,  many  say,  is  the  most  able  and  most 
efficient  head  that  this  important  branch  of  the  Government  has 
ever  had. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  are  carrying  a  great  burden  of 
taxation,  but  we  are  poor  business  men  if  we  regard  these  taxes 
as  money  lost.  They  are  but  the  premiums  we  are  paying  on 
the  greatest  insurance  of  all  times — insurance  against  the  condi- 
tions now  ruling  in  Russia,  insurance  that  will  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  families,  our  property,  our  lives,  our  ideals,  all  that  we 
are  and  all  that  we  hope  to  be.  Think  of  Belgium  systematically 
ruined,  think  of  Poland  devastated  and  laid  waste,  think  of 
Armenia,  a  nation  massacred  and  murdered  by  an  ally  of  the 
Huns.  Think  on  these  things,  and  then  remember  that  every 
dollar  of  taxes  you  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
places  another  barrier  between  your  loved  ones  and  such  un- 
speakable horrors  as  these. 

The  payment  of  the  income  tax  is  the  present  duty — the 
splendid  privilege — of  six  million  citizens.  No  loyal  American 
will  fail  to  give  immediate  answer  to  the  call.  For  at  this  time 
of  great  peril  and  pressing  danger,  when  the  battle-line  and 
frontier  of  civilization  will  soon  be  held  by  a  million  of  our  be- 
loved sons,  even  the  least  failure  to  do  promptly  a  simple  and 
single  duty  might  easily  prove  to  be  a  deed  that  would  follow 
us  with  shame  to  the  end  of  our  days. 

Let  every  American  citizen  whose  income  is  not  exempt  act 
now — to-day — and  so  write  his  name  on  the  records  as  one  who 
is  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  liberty  and  of  honor. 
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The  motor  truck  at  work  for  you  can  be  made  to 
serve  better,  earn  more,  last  longer,  and  be  of 
greater  national  and  private  value  than  it  is  now. 

It  can  profitably  be  used  for  intercity  and  even 
interstate  transport,  to  expedite  your  shipments, 
and  to  ease  the  heavy  burden  of  the  railroads  in 
the  present  emergency. 

The  first  step  necessary  to  make  it  able  and  ade- 
quate for  such  desirable  employment  is  to  equip 
it  with  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

These  tires  are  pneumatic  tires  made  especially 
for  heavy  truck  service — of  a  size,  strength  and 
carrying  capacity  never  before  accomplished. 

They  quicken  the  speed  of  the  truck,  immensely 
increase  gasoline  and  oil  mileages,  cut  down  depre- 
ciation costs  due  to  vibration,  and  safely  cushion 
all  loads. 

They  allow  your  truck  to  perform  with  sureness 
and  economy  at  its  highest  capacity,  and  except  in 
the  most  constricted  service  deliver  a  lower  cost 
per  ton  mile  than  solid  tires. 

They  have  been  thoroughly  proved  before  being 
offered  on  the  market,  and  are  now  in  successful 
heavy-duty  use  in  more  than  200  cities  in  this 
country. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Copyright  1318,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


This  is  an  actual  photograph  of  40 x  8  tire  nonti 
in  service  of  Boutell  Bros.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Military  Footwear 

for   American   Army    Officers 

A.  E.  Nettleton  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturers  in  America  of 
Men's  Fine  Shoes  Exclusively,  have  maintained  the  highest  known 
standard  of  shoe  quality  for  over  forty  years. 

Officers  of  the  regular  army  have  long  endorsed  this  line  with 
their  patronage.  Officers  of  the  new  army,  through  their  pur- 
chases, are  expressing  pleasure  in  finding  that  Nettleton  civilian 
quality  is  obtainable  also  in  military  footwear. 

Many  officers  are  anticipatii  g  their  future  needs  by  outfitting 
now  with  both  Dress  and  Seivice  Boots  or  Shoes  and  Puttees 
bearing  the  Nettleton  mark — an  assurance  of  ultra  style  and 
quality. 

A  pair  or  a  complete  set  of  dress  and  service  boots  or  of  shoes 
with  puttees  to  match  from  the  Nettleton  line  of  Military  Foot- 
wear Extraordinary  will  prove  a  most  acceptable  gift. 

There  is  a  Nettleton  dealer  in  every  city,  in  the  vicinity  of  every 
cantonment  and  in  most  post  exchanges.  A  Paris  representative 
looks  after  the  needs  of  American  officers  on  the  Continent. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  booklet  and  information  as  to  where 
you  can  obtain  the  necessary  service. 

A.  E.   NETTLETON   CO.,   Syracuse,   N.   Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  America  of Men s  Fine  Shoes  Exclusively 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


In  to    some    hundreds    of   ri  i, 

fmtn  vubscrtbert  in  many  parts  of    lh 
we  have  decided  i"  act  us  purchasing  agents  fir 
any  books  reviewed  In  The  Literaby  Di< 
Ordei  h  books  u  ill  ht  ■<  promptly 

filled  on  receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  a  ah  the 
postage  added  when  required.  Orders  should 
be  addresi  to  Funk  &  W agnails  Company, 
S84-S60  Fourth  Avenue,  Neu    York  < 


BISTORT    AND   UHK.kaPHY 

Morse,  BdWBTd  S.    Japan  Day  by  Day.     With  777 
Illustrations   from    Sketches   in   the   Author's   Journal. 
Two  vols., boxed.      Large  8vo.     Pp.   xv-446 
Boston:    Houghton   Mifflin  Company.     $8  net.     Po  '- 
age,  'M  cents. 

An  encyclopedia   on  Japan    (could  find 

sparse  sale  and  scant  use.  It  would  be 
laid  aside  on  the  reference-shelf  and  taken 
down  merely  to  furnish  information  on 
some  special  subject.  The  present  work  is 
encyclopedic  in  that  it  furnishes  concrete 
information  of  the  most  intimate  and 
detailed  character  on  native  life  in  Japan 
a  generation  ago,  yet  with  all  the  interest 
of  personal  and  connected  narrative.  This 
concerns,  be  it  remembered,  tin-  period 
when  the  Island  Empire  was  passing  the 
transition  stage,  and  only  the  most 
progressive,  few  in  number,  were  even 
approximately  "occidentalized." 

"Japan  Day  by  Day"  accurately  de- 
scribes the  work,  except  that  the  subjects  of 
religion,  mythology,  folk-lore,  geography, 
and  the  matter  common  to  guide-books 
are  excluded.  The  personages  and  the 
common  people  the  author  met,  the  count- 
less little  things  that  made  up  the  daily 
environment,  methods  of  work,  manu- 
factures, farm,  village,  and  city  life,  ways  of 
travel,  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences 
of  living,  all  are  here  not  merely  in  word- 
pictures,  but  in  line  pen-drawings  that  are 
simple  but  most  effective.  Market,  mer- 
chandise, kitchen,  meals,  dishes,  wages — 
it  seems  that  everything  is  here  noted  as  it 
came  under  the  eye  of  a  man  new  to  the 
East  and  determinedly  open  to  the  evi- 
dence of  his  eyes  in  these  novel 
surroundings. 

When  we  remember  that,  except  in  the 
remote  districts,  all  this  is  either  passed 
or  passing,  and  that  the  author  is  a  highly 
trained  observer,  the  reviewer  may  be  par- 
doned for  one  superlative  when  he  calls 
this  the  most  informing  book  yet  written 
of  the  every-day  Japan  of  that  time.  The 
author,  by  reason  of  travel,  residence,  dis- 
position, and  occupation,  was  especially 
equipped  for  his  task.  An  expert  in  a 
branch  of  zoology,  he  went  to  Japan  on  a 
labor  of  study  and  collection  of  specimens. 
His  abilities  and  knowledge  were  recognized 
by  the  acute  formers  of  a  newr  empire,  and 
he  was  made  professor  in  the  Imperial 
University  in  Tokyo.  While  there  he 
diligently  noted  in  a  well-kept  diary  the 
observations  made  day  by  day.  Nothing 
was  too  trivial,  nothing  too  great,  to 
impress  his  mind.  And  the  result  is  a  book 
which  has  a  wealth  of  digested  knowledge, 
set  forth  in  lucid  style,  and  amply  illumined 
by  simple  pen-sketches.  We  commend 
heartily  this  most  informing  work,  reaching 
systematically  a  whole  kingdom  of  life 
most  fascinating  to  him  who  would  really 
know  the  "back  of  the  yellow  man's  mind  " 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  daily  round. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature. 

Edited  by  Profs.  Wm.  P.  Trent,  John  Erskine,  Stuart 
P.  Sherman,  and  by  Carl  Van  Doren,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I. 
Pp.  xvii,  584.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$3.50  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  and  epoch- 
making  work  in  the  fieldof  American  letters 
is  in  hand.  This  volume  dealing  with 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Literatures  and 
Early  National  Literature  (Part  I),  is  to  be 
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followed  by  two  more — Vol.  II  to  contain 
Early  National  Literature  (Pari  II  ,  and 
Vol.  Ill  to  embrace  tin  Later  National 
Literature,  ls.">O-1900. 

The    editors,    in    reviewing     the     i 
"Histories  <>f  American  Literature,"  indi- 
instanoes  where  they  have  failed  in 
broad  historie  purpose  by  overemphasising 
rtain  period  raeh  as  the  middle  yean  <>t" 
the  Last  ceiitur  '-ally  neglecting  all 

that  preceded,  or  by  writing  \\  hat  amounted 
to  merely  a  "History  of  ngland." 

To  quo''  Prom  the  Preface    p.  x  : 

"Following  in  general   the  plan  of  "The 

abridge  Historj   of  English  Literature' 

and   of  our    encyclopedic     Duyckdnk,   we 

have    made    it    our   primary    pin 

repn  -  adequately  as  space  allowed 

all  the  periods  of  our  national  past,  and  to 

>re  the  memory  of  writers  who  are 
neglected  !•■  they  are  forgotten  and 

.use  they  are  no  longer  sympathetically 
understood.  To  write  the  intellectual 
history  of  America  from  the  modern 
esthetic  standpoint  i-  to  miss  precisely  what 
make-  i'  significant  among  modern  liter- 
atures, namely,  that  for  two  centuries  the 
main  energy  of  Americans  went  into  ex- 
ploration,    settlement,     lalx>r     for     sulv- 

ttce,  religion,  and  statecraft V- 

quaintanee  with  the  written  record  of  these 

oenturiee  should  enlarge  the  spirit  of 
American  literary  criticism  and  render  it 
more  euenretir  and  masculine," 

The  opening  chapters  on  Travelers  and 
Exp;  -  by     Geo.     Parker 

Winship:  The  Historians,  I»>07-17.v>,  by 
Prof.  John  S  :  The  Puritan 

Divines,  1620-1720,  by  Prof.  Vernon 
Louis  Partington:  and  Jonathan  Edwards, 
by  Paul  Elmer  More,  are  splendid  bits  of 
literary  criticism  and  historical  appr- 
tion.  Tho  the  chapters  on  Eranklin  and 
Emerson  are  very  well  done,  perhaps  the 
most  delightful  chapter  in  the  whole  volume 
is  that  on  Wa^himrtou  Irving,  by  Major 
George  Haven  Putnam.  Major  Putnam 
must  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  writing  this 
excellent  account  and  worthy  estimate  of 
that  modest,  generous,  and  noble-minded 
American  gentleman.  The  volume  is.  of 
course,  indexed,  and  contains  an  exhaustive 
bibliography. 

Richards.  Laura  K.  Abigail  Adam-  and  Her 
Time*.  Illustrated.  Pp.  331.  New  York  and  Lon- 
doo:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.35. 

Mrs.  Richards,  daughter  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  writes  with  clearness  and  precision 
the  story  of  Abigail  Adams,  wife  of  John 
Adams  in  a  form  acceptable  to  young 
people.  John  Adams  plays  quite  as  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  story  as  his  wife, 
but  her  character,  thoughts,  and  ambitions 
are  well  exprest  in  letters  which  she  sent 
to  her  'dearest  friend*'  after  their  separa- 
tion due  to  his  public  duties  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  John  Adams  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1758  and  in  17tU  asked  Pa 
Smith,  of  Weymouth,  for  the  hand  of  hi> 
daughte-  l  '^gail.  whom  he  married  Octo- 
ber '  -  of  i  hat  year.  For  ten  years  then- 
life  was  happv  and  noranu.  It  was 
uneventful,  for  the  birth  of  four 

children,  a  daughter  and  three  sons.     V 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Ac*  ir«  17" •"•    ,ronn 
Adams   became   a   :■ 

obliged  to  spend  much  time  av  ay  from 
home.  His  wife's  descriptions  of  he- 
struggles,  anxieties,  and  hardships  with 
rising  prices  and  other  troubles  only  dupli- 
cate some  of  our  present  experiences.  Twice 
Mr.  Adams  went  to  France  without  his 
wife,  and  in  those  periods  her  letters 
reveal  her  character  and  devotion  both  to 
her    absent    husband    and    her    growing 


For  Bubbling  Spirits 
For  Good  Cheer 

A  Bran- Flaked  Breakfast  Dainty 

Much  ill-nature — many  dull  days — are  due  to  physical 
condition.  Too  much  fine  food,  too  little  roughage, 
cause  many  a  case  of  the  dumps. 

Nature  meant  us  to  eat  bran — the  outer  coat  of  wheat. 
That  is  Nature's  laxative.  Doctors  say  it  should  be  flake 
bran,  to  act  mechanically.    Ground  bran  doesn't  do. 


Io  meet  their  wishes,  we  take 
flavorv  wheat  flakes  and  hide  in 
them  25  per  cent  of  bran.  That 
is  Pettijohn's. 

The  dish  is  a  dainty.  Every- 
body likes  it.  The  bran  is  haidly 
apparent,  but  it  does  its  work. 

Nobody  ever  tires  of  Petri- 
john's, so  the  users   get  a  con- 


stant bran  supply.  Try  it  one 
week.  Note  the  better  days  that 
tollow*.  See  how  good  it  seems 
to  keep  clean  inside,  and  in  such 
a  delightful  way. 

Know-  the  results,  then  noth- 
ing can  induce  you  to  return  to 
hranless  diet. 

Order  a  package  now. 


fettijohnj) 

A  Cereal  Dainty — 25%  Bran 


A   breakfast    dainty    whose   flavory      patent   flour   with   25    per   cent    bran 

flakes  hide  25  percent  unground  bran.       flakes.     Use  like  Graham  flour  in  any 

Pettijohn's  Flour — 75  per  cent  fine      recipe.     Both  sold  in  packages   only. 

The  Quaker  Qats  (pm party 


Chicago 
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This  Car  Promotes 
Thrift  and  Frugality 


II    ENABLES  )  ou  to  do  bigger 
things  and  morejof  them  in  K  •>•. 
rime. 

Model  ''ii  Appearance  includes 
large-car  design;  beautiful  Bnish; 
high  qualit)  appointment.  Ir  is  .1 
correci  setting  for  the  best  dressed 
people. 

Model  90  Performance  includes 
powerful,  sweets-Tunning,  reliable 
motor  that  squeezes  every  bit  of 
power  out  of  every  hit  of  gasoline; 
ease  of  handling;  great  hill-climb- 
ing ability;  narrow  turning  radius; 
simplified  control;  easy  operating 
clutch;  manageable  in  congested 
traffic,  and  rugged  construction 
that  means  safety  and  durability. 

Model  !H)  Comfort  includes  free- 
dom of  mind  from  worry  about 
mechanical  things  and  freedom 
of  body  from  being  cramped  or 
fatigued;   spacious  interior;  ample 


leg-room;  wide  seats;  deep  uphol- 

stei  \  ;  1  .1  s  \  riding,  due  t<»  long 
wheel-base,  large  tires,  cot  rect  bal- 
ance and  rear  cantilever  springs. 

Model '.)()  Service  includes  an  un- 
excelled  system  of  nation-wide  ser- 
vice stations.  No  matter  where 
you  tour  expert  Overland  service 
is  always  available. 

Model  DO  Price  includes  an  eco- 
nomical original  cost — which  is  ex- 
tremely low  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  value  it  gives;  longer  tire 
mileage,  and  less  fuel  and  oil  con- 
sumption. 

It  is  full)'  equipped — Auto-Lite 
starting  and  lighting,  vacuum  sys- 
tem fuel  feed,  31  x  4-inch  tires,  non- 
skid  rear  and   106-inch  wheelbase. 

Don't  delay.  Get  your  order  in 
at  once — let  your  Willys-Overland 
d 


eaier  save  you  money. 
Willys-Overland  Inc.,   Toledo,   Ohio 

Willys-Knighl   and  Overland  Motors  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 

Canadian   Factory,    West    Toronto,  Canada 


Light  Four 


jb 


vurinpCar  - 

*795 

/.  o.  b.  Toledo.     Tax  Free 
Price  subject  to  change  without  notice 
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Automobiles 


HI. 


hidhly  individualized 

motor  car -unlimited 
•     •  • 

m  its  scope  tor  city 

or  country- owned  by 
those  who  are  satis- 
fied only  by  certain 
standards  or  quality 
and  distinction 9 

BIDDLE  MOTOR  CAR  CO., 
P   H  ILADELPHIA,   U.S.A. 


Coach  Works* 
Special  Oypes 


children.  In  1784  ho  summoned  his  faith- 
fid  "Portia"  '"  lii-  side  and  they  remained 
abroad  three  years,  hut  the  ways  of  Court 
were  not  her  ways  and  they  were  glad  to 
return  in  1788.  A-  Vice-President,  and 
later  as  President,  they  lived  at  Richmond 
Hill,  Philadelphia,  and  in  Washington, 
mingling  with  brilliant  society,  bnl  both 
were  glad  when  public  life  was  over  and 
they  returned  to  Hraintree.  Mass.,  to  end 
their  days.  Mrs.  Adams  died  in  L818, 
not  long  before  her  husband. 

Fryer,   Butate.     The   BO'-Towni  <»r  Frame. 
Illustrated.    Pp.  260.    New  York.    If.  !'.  Dutton  S 
$2.50.     Postage,  16  cent 

"France    has    never    been    approached 

from  the  view-point  of  its  hill-low  ns.  which 
are  of  four  distinct  types:  first,  the  large 
town;  aeoondly,  the  feudal  castle;  thirdly, 
the  fortified  town:  fourthly,  the  monastic 
hill-town.  In  these  tour  types  we  Bee  the 
rich  variety  of  the  temper  and  ideals  that 
went  to  the  making  of  the  French  nation." 
So  declares  this  writer,  who  proceeds 
elaborately  to  describe  famous  towns  in 
Poitou,  Normandy,  Brittany,  Queroy,  Lan- 
guedoo,  Savoie,  Auvergne,  Picardy,  La 
Beauce,  and  Touraine,  in  each  case  gi\  ing  a 
physical  description  to  which  she  adds 
historical  facts,  romance,  and  fiction. 
Most  of  the  article-  are  reprints  of  papers 
from  former  publications,  hut  the  col- 
lection makes  a  handy  reference  volume. 
Romantic  and  historical  episodes  are 
identified  with  each  town  as  set  forth. 
( 'hinon,  in  Touraine.  for  example,  is  famous 
for  the  visit  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  her  meet- 
ing with  Charles  VII.  Laon  saw  tin  pac- 
ing of  the  Gauls  and  the  death  of  Brunhild. 
It  is  an  attractive  and  interesting  book, 
whose  word  -  pictures  and  photographic 
illustrations  are  equally  attractive. 

Pears,  Sir  Edwin.     Life  of  Abdul  Hamid.     Pp. 

365.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $2  net.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

It  seems  rather  a  stretch  of  imagination 
to  include  Abdul  Hamid  among  "Makers 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  as  this 
volume  classes  him.  If,  as  Sir  Edwin  says 
in  his  "Preliminary,"  Abdul  Hamid  was 
"the  greatest  of  the  destroyers  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,"  how  could  he  be  also 
one  of  the  builders  of  a  century'.'  And  if, 
again,  when  he  was  deposed,  in  1909, 
Abdul  Hamid  "had  finished  his  life-work, 
had  degraded  Turkey,  possibly  had  de- 
stroyed her,"  to  quote  from  Sir  Edwin's 
last  paragraph,  could  he  have  been  among 
the  world's  "Makers'".'  Mr.  Basil  Williams, 
editor  of  this  important  series,  answers 
in  the  affirmative,  regarding  "this  sorry 
ereature"  "as  an  influence  on  the  political 
thought  and  action  of  Europe  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
handed  down  that  influence  to  the  Europe 
of  this  century."  It  is  not  an  inspiring 
record  that  Sir  Edwin  Pears  presents  of 
the  most  famous  Sultan  Turkey  has 
known — or  the  most  infamous.  It  does 
afford  "an  example  of  the  mischievous 
and  dangerous  character  of  absolute 
government." 

Hastings,  James,  agisted    by  Selbie,  John    A. 

M.A..    D.D.  ,    and     Gray,    Louis     M.A.,    Ph.l>.  . 

Encyclopedia   of  Religion    and   Ethics.      Vol.    IX. 

Mundas-Phrygians.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xx-911.  New- 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $8  net.  Postage, 
20  cents. 

The  purpose,  style,  and  general  scope  of 
this  huge  work  are  now  generally  known 
as  including  under  the  general  heads 
"Religion  and  Ethics,"  philosophy,  logic, 
anthropology,  history,  and  even  economics 
and  politics.  The  mass  of  material  gath- 
ered already  is  enormous,  by  far  the  most 
of  it  of  very  high  value.  If  this  volume 
shows  any  difference  from  its  predecessors, 


//,- 


it    is    through    tli'     inclusion    of    a    larger 
proportion  of  American  and  French  writers, 
and    the   lessening  of   the   number  of   I 
mans.     This  wa>  to  lie  expected,  both  from 

the  English  and  the  German  points  of 
view,  aside  from  the  hostility  and  obstacles 

presented  by  the  war.  From  the  stand- 
point of  value,  the  difference  i-  a  gain,  as 

the  American  and  French  contributors 
have  done  excellent  work.  This  same 
catholicity  of  choice  of  contributors  which 
has  marked  the  work  from  the  beginning 
i»   >hown    here;     to   the   man    believed    best 

fitted  to  do  a  particular  piece  of  work  is 
given  the  task,  and  the  choice  is  generally 

sound. 

The  range  of  subjects  presented  in  this 
volume  is  large.  The  largest  composite 
articles  arc  Music   56  pages  in  16  sections), 

Nature  :,;;.  15),  Names  !•;,  13),  Philos- 
ophy i  13,  10),  Mysticism  (34,  10),  Ordeal 
■_'7.  14),  Persecution  (27,  6),  Old  Age 
22,  1  1  (,  and  Personification  (22,  5).  Other 
outstanding  articles,  mostly  by  a  single 
author,  are  Mythology,  Nationality,  Natu- 
ralism. Negroes  rather  defective  in  plan  . 
Neo-Platonism,  New  Guinea  (very  excel- 
lent), Non  -  Conformity,  Ordination  (de- 
fect ive;  a  fine  opportunity  was  offered 
here  in  the  ethnic  field  for  illuminating 
comparison),  Pazsis,  Penance,  Perfection, 
Pessimism  (and  Optimism),  and  Phallism. 
Anthropological,  missionary,  biological, 
theological,  and  the  other  germane  inter- 
ests are  well  served.  The  specialist  in 
most  of  these  departments  of  learning  finds 
increasingly  the  necessity  of  possessing 
this  massive  work.  As  in  Volume  VIII,  the 
discriminating  judgment  of  the  American 
editor  has  left  its  mark.  Especially,  judi- 
cious saving  of  space  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  system  of  cross-references. 

Norris.  Edwin    M.      The    Story    of   Princeton. 

Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  Lester  G.  Hornley. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $2  net.  Postage, 
16  cents. 

"The  Story  of  Princeton"  is  exactly  a 
story.  Prof.  L.  V.  Collins's  "Princeton," 
which  appeared  a  couple  of  years  back,  was 
a  more  extensive  history  of  Princeton — 
more  elaborate  in  its  research  and  in  its 
account  of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the 
institution,  and  written  in  a  splendid 
man-of-letters  style.  It  was  the  formal 
history  of  Princeton.  This  present  volume 
is  filled  with  anecdotes  and  intimate  touches 
of  characters  that  have  made  Princeton 
famous,  and  it  deals  adequately  and 
happily  with  the  various  phases  of  the  life 
of  the  college. 

In  the  flrst  two  chapters — When  We 
Lived  Under  the  King,  and  Princeton's 
Part  in  the  Making  of  the  Nation — Mr. 
Norris  (whom,  of  course,  all  Princeto- 
nians  know  as  the  editor  of  The  Princeton 
Alumni  Weekly)  has  shown  in  pages  full 
of  interest  the  important  part  Princeton 
played  in  those  critical  years  just  prior 
to,  during,  and  subsequent  to  the  Revo- 
lution. It  would  doubtless  be  a  revelation 
to  many  Americans — Princetonians  in- 
cluded— to  read  those  chapters. 

Many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  admin- 
istrations of  Dr.  McCosh  and  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  the  account  is  brought  down 
to  date  with  a  brief  summary  of  the 
policy  of  President  Wilson.  The  book  tells 
it-  story  well.  It  is  indexed,  and  the 
drawings  are  numerous  and  good. 

OTHER  BOOKS   WORTH   WHILE 


this   low   price? 
trying    out     II 


Grunibach,  S.  Germany's  Annexationist 
Aims.  Translated,  Abbreviated,  and  Introduced  by 
J.  Ellis  Barker.  Pp.  149.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.     $1.50.  net.    Postage,  8  cents. 

Mr.  Barker  is  familiar  with  the  politics, 
language,  and  literature  of  Germany,  and 
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You  Are  Judge 
and  Jury 

We  want  ever)  smokei  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  that  he  likes  our  cigars  be- 
fore he  pays  a  penny  for  them. 

We  go  the  limit  on  our  offer.    I 

guard  is  down.  You  don't  have  to 
accept  the  "say-so"  of  Jim  Henry  or 
Dick  Collins  about  them.  You  are 
nor  coaxed  into  buying  by  a  string  ol 
"bests."  Hearsay  evidence  is  taboo. 
W  (  send  you  fifty  El  Nelsors.  "Sen 
smoke  ten.  The  cigars  art-  the  evidence. 
\  on  are  judge  and  jury. 
You  pronounce  the  ver- 
dict. 

How  can  we  afford   to 
make  such   a   wide-open 
offer   a  t 
Smokers 

Nelsois  for  the  Hist  time 
usually  find  that  they 
are  every  whir  as  good 
as  any  ten-cent-straight 
or  three-for-a-quarter 
cigar  they  c;in  buy  ar  any 
store.  Back  they  write 
for  more  El  Nelsors. 
They  become  regular  cus- 
tomers and  place  a  stand- 
ing order  to  have  a  box 
sent  to  them  every  three 
or  four  weeks.  Many  of 
our  friends  bought  cigars 
direct  from  us  when 
Mc  Kin  ley  was  in  the 
While  House  and  they 
have  been  buying  cigars 
from  us  ever  since. 

Smokers  rarely  switch 
from  El  Nelsor  cigars. 
That's  why  we  can  afford 
to  go  the  limit  on  out 
offer  and  do  everything 
but  smoke  these  even- 
burning, delicate  bouquet 
cigars  for  them  and  for 

you. 

»  Remember  that  we  manu- 
facture this  cigar  ourselves. 
By  selling  direct  to  you,  you 
save  the  usual  jobber's  and  re- 
tailer's profits.  That's  why  we 
can  put  extra-quality  and  su- 
perior workmanship  into  these 
cigars  and  still  sell  them  to 
you  at  the  low  price  of  S2.75. 

El  Xelsor  cigars  formerly  sold  at  $2. 50  but 
special  war  taxes  and  increased  costs  of  to- 
bacco have  forced  us  to  make  a  very  slight 
advance. 

The  El  Xelsor  is  hand  made  of  long,  high 
quality  Havana  filler,  blended  with  Porto  Rico 
and  wrapped  with  a  genuine  Sumatra  leaf. 

Before  you  do  another  thing,  dip  your  pen 
into  ink  and  write  us  your  request  for  a  box 
of  these  El  Nelsors. 

Our  Offer  Is :  Upon  request,  we  will  send  50 
EI  Nelsor  Cigars,  on  approval,  to  a  reader  of 
the  Literary  Digest.  He  may  smoke  ten  and 
return  the  remaining  forty  at  our  expense  and 
no  charge  for  the  ten  smoked  if  he  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  them;  if  he  is  pleased  and  keeps 
them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the  price,  $2.75, 
within  ten  days. 

We  make  seventeen  other  cigars  besides  the 
E!  Xelsor.  These  are  all  sold  on  the  approval 
plan.  A  request  from  you  will  bring  our  com- 
plete, illustrated  catalog  to  you. 

In  ordering,  please  use  business  letterhead 
or  give  references  and  state  whether  you  pre- 
fer mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars. 


Shiver*' 
El  Nelsor 

EXACT 

SIZE 

AND 
SHAPE 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 
2056  Market  Street.      Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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be]  1   international   ran  d  authority 

in  regard   thereto  before   war  began.     In 
bia  Introduction  to  thi>  book  ;  that 

iny'a  war-aims  are  not  Buffioientlj 
know  n  in  tlit--  eoun  ind  be  proo<  eda 

to  ipealc  of  "Heir  B.  Qrumbaeh'a  monu- 
mental    volume,    'Da*    Annexionistisehe 
iland,1  published  bj    Payol  A  Co., 
mne,  in  191 7,"  aa  affording  i  he  in- 
formation ii"!  hitherto  accessible  here.    To 
render  it  bo  has  been  bis  wish,  as  translator 
and  abbreviator.    It  i>  hi>  conviction,  well 
d,  as    ln>   numerous    quotations    and 
rpta    prove,    that    "German    annexa- 
tionists, belonging  tO  all  classes  of  society, 

have  tunned  almosl  boundless  plan 
conquest  in  Europe  and  on  the  conti- 
nents beyond."  According  to. Mr.  Barker, 
there  are  three  "most  important  factors  of 
public  opinion  in  Germany:  the-governing 
circles,  the  business  men,  and  the  intel- 
lectuals." Two  petitions  to  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  not  previously  printed  in  this 
country,  we  believe,  are  painfully  illumi- 
nating and  disquieting.  One  presented 
in  May,  I9ir>,  by  "the  six  leading  economic 
associations  of  Germany,"  stated  her  peace 
aims  from  the  business  men's  point  of 
view;  the  other,  "also  treated  as  a  con- 
fidential document,"  was  signed  by  1,341 
intellectual  leaders  and  "eminent  prac- 
tical men.'*  Both  demand  "far-reaching 
annexations  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
and  vast  monetary  indemnities  designed 
to  enrich  Germany."  Both  '"likewise  urge 
that  a  large  part  of  the  population  dwelling 
within  the  conquered  territories  should  be 
expropriated  and  expelled."  The  wide- 
spread extent  of  such  views  appears  to 
disprove  the  idea  that  German  autocracy, 
in  its  purpose  and  plans,  is  limited  to 
narrow  circles. 

Hitchcock,  Alfred  M.  Over  Japan  Way. .  Illus- 
trated. Pp.  274.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
$2.    Postage,  12  cents. 

This  is  an  attractive  volume,  with  many 
choice  photographic  illustrations  and  writ- 
ten in  an  intimate,  conversational  style. 
The  writer  describes  the  Pacific  approach, 
the  landing  in  Japan,  different  means  of 
locomotion,  compares  the  European  hotels 
and  Japanese  inns,  and  describes  with 
keen  humor  railway  travel  and  Japanese 
industries.  He  wanders  from  city  to  city, 
giving  points  of  interest,  quaint  customs, 
and  individual  attributes.  Tho  not  a 
guide-book,  there  is  much  of  history  and 
serious  comments  woven  into  light  and 
amusing  accounts  of  many  Japanese 
peculiarities  and  famous  art  treasures, 
architecture,  food,  clothing,  and  habits. 
Everything  is  given  with  a  running  fire 
of  humorous  side  remarks  that  entertain 
as  well  as  instruct.  The  author  sees  a 
growing  integrity  in  Japanese  business  con- 
cerns, and  he  has  much  that  is  fine  to  say 
about  the  people.  Craftiness  and  treachery 
should  disappear,  for  "The  greatest  desire 
of  Japan  to-day  is  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world." 

Owen,  Caroline  Dale.  Seth  Way.  Pp.  465.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.50. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

This  is  a  combined  history  and  romance 
of  the  New  Harmony  Community,  founded 
by  Robert  Owen  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  in  Indiana.  The  book  is  long  and 
rather  monotonous  and  yet  interesting  in 
its  portrayal  of  an  attempt  to  realize 
Utopian  ideals.  To  the  hero,  Seth  Way, 
are  ascribed  all  the  virtues  and  scientific 
achievements  of  the  real  Thomas  Say, 
"conchologist,  entomologist,  and  anthro- 
pologist." He  is  pictured  first  as  a  child 
in  Scotland,  where  he  meets  the  great 
Robert  Owen,  later  in  his  revolt  against 


tepfal  hi  r  in  \\  est  Virginia,  '  hen  m  In- 
life  with  Maolure,  and  finally  in  bia  arrival 
and  subsequent  life  at  New  Harmony.     In 

the  theories  of  community  -  dwellers  we 
can  see  failure  due  to  reconcile  ideals  and 
theories  with  actual  conditions  and  human 
foibles.      There    is   enough    of   good    and 

helpful    suggestion     to    make    the    reading 

worth  while.  Elements  of  romance  are 
furnished  by  little  Columbine  Neef,  the 
fanciful  worshiper  of  "Saint  George,"  and 
by  Jessonda  Macleod,  whom  Seth  brings 

from  Xew  York  to  become  musical  in- 
structor in  the  community.  In  the  mys- 
terious complications  of  Jessonda's  life 
the     misunderstandings     due     to     Beth's 

stupidity,  and  the  dramatic  episode-  of  the 
girl's  former  life,  lie  the  alluring  elements 
of  a  love-story.  The  conclusion,  while 
inevitable,  is  wholly  satisfactory. 

Rolt-Wheeler,  Francis.  The  Wonder  of  War 
in  Hie  Air.  8w,  pp.  xiv-347.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Company.    $1.35  net.    Postage,  12  cents. 

Those  in  search  of  information  find  it 
often  in  places  unsuspected.  A  tale  of  ad- 
venture seems  an  unlikely  source  of  ex- 
cellent knowledge  of  the  departments, 
already  highly  specialized,  of  war-service 
in  the  air.  Yet  here  is  one  just  written 
which  is  packed  with  information,  mostly 
accurate  and  brought  down  to  within  a 
very  few  months,  concerning  the  principles 
of  aviation  governing  motors,  planes,  and 
dirigibles,  as  well  as  the  working  out  of 
those  principles  in  the  varieties  of  means 
used  and  of  work  done  by  the  airmen. 
Being  "a  story  of  adventure,"  with  no 
"love-story"  interfering  with  the  ad- 
venturous, the  information  imparted  comes 
step  by  step  and  with  the  spice  that  allures 
to  mastery  of  the  details  given.  One  who 
reads  it  will  find  himself  in  better  condi- 
tion to  appreciate  those  parts  of  the 
communiques  which  deal  with  air-fighting 
than  by  perusing  some  technical  volumes 
on  the  subject.  And  with  the  opening  up 
of  a  whole  new  region  of  conquest  of 
nature  to  the  youthful  imagination,  there 
is  the  promise  to  the  new  generation  of 
great  usefulness  in  a  work  the  possibilities 
of  which  are  just  opening  up. 

The  author  has  a  justly  earned  reputa- 
tion for  this  kind  of  writing,  having  written 
a  series  of  informing  books  for  boys  and 
young  men  on  various  departments  of 
Government  service — survey,  forestry,  fish- 
eries, mail,  etc.  The  present  is  a  worthful 
book.  "Adventure"  makes  a  palatable 
sugar-coat  to  a  nucleus  of  a  good  deal  of 
solid  knowdedge,  with  here  and  there  (the 
one  small  defect)  some  exaggeration. 

Bell,  Archie.  The  Spell  of  China.  Illustrated. 
Pp.  xiv-404.  Boston:  The  Page  Company.  $2.50  net. 
Postage,  14  cents. 

The  "Spell"  series  is  now,  perhaps, 
well  enough  known  to  make  unnecessary 
the  explanation  that  the  subject  matter  is 
geography,  not  orthography.  Mr.  Bell's 
book  on  China  is  one  of  the  best" of  these 
volumes  describing  foreign  lands  and 
peoples.  The  writer  takes  us  through  the 
chief  cities  of  China,  to  the  Great  Wall  and 
the  Ming  Tombs  and  into  Korea.  He  has 
an  interesting  way  of  combining  his  own 
experiences  with  description  of  places  and 
customs.  As  elsewhere  in  the  Orient,  there 
is  in  China  a  peculiar  blending  of  the  old 
civilization  and  the  new.  The  old  Mon- 
golian ways  persist,  despite  the  growing 
familiarity  with  cigarets,  wrist-watches, 
American-made  undershirts,  and  motor- 
cars. Mr.  Bell  appreciates  this  and  pre- 
sents the  consequent  inconsistencies  in  a 
humorous  and  lively  manner.  His  chapter 
on  Yuan  Shi-Kai  is  decidedly  worth  reading. 
In  his  preface  Mr.  Bell  tells  what  a  trip  to 


China  would  dob!  ami  how  long  it  ought  to 
Finally ,  an  importanl  thing  in  a  boob 

of  this  type,  the  illustrations  are  man      and 

well  ohosen. 

Fibre,  J.  Henri.     The  Life  of  (lie  (.rassliopper. 

Translated  liy  Alexai  ,ra  de  Matins.     Pp 

New    Jfork:     Dodd,    Mead    ft    Co.      $1.50.      Postage, 

1:.  cents. 

Mr.  •).  Henri  Kabre  ha-  been  called 
the  Homer  of  the  Insect  World.  No  Oilier 
man  has  written  BO  much  and  BO  will  about 
insects  as  has  he.  Thia  volume  al- 
ius delicacy  of  observation,  his  humor  of 
description,  his  unequaled  and  astonishing 

patience.  More  of  its  pa^'es  an-  devoted  to 
the    cicada,    the    mantis,    cricket,    and    the 

locust  than  to  the  grasshopper;  and  the 
author  tells  of  each  with  telescopic  minute- 
ness, as  he  ha-  Studied  them  all.  The 
lover  of  natural  history  will  revel  in  this 
work. 

Bell,  Arebie.    A  Trip  to  Lotus  Land.    Illustrated. 
Pp.  vii-287.    New  York:   John  Lane.    1917. 

Interesting  books  of  travel  in  the  Orient 
are  becoming  very  common,  but  this  one, 
written  by  the  author  of  a  number  of  the 
volumes  in  the  "Spell  Series,"  is  both 
instruct  i\  e  and  entertaining.  Furthermore, 
it  is  admirably  illustrated.  The  author 
thinks  the  time  which  he  spent  in  Japan  is 
about  the  shortest  in  which  a  good  im- 
pression of  the  people  can  be  gained.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  interesting 
places  in  Japan  are  so  near  together  and 
accessible  that  one  should  not  hesitate  to 
go  there  even  if  he  can  devote  but  three 
weeks  to  sightseeing.  Indeed,  by  allowing 
three  more  weeks  for  the  transpacific  trip 
(both  ways)  and  two  more  for  the  round 
trip  across  the  continent,  a  tour  can  be 
arranged  which  would  be  thoroughly  worth 
while  to  any  lover  of  travel  desirous  of  get- 
ting the  most  out  of  a  two  months'  vaca- 
tion, and  the  cost  of  such  a  vacation  may 
easily  be  kept  well  below  one  thousand 
dollars. 

Tagore,  Rabindranath.     Personality.     Pp.  220. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company.    1917.    $1.35. 

One  who  knows  the  poetic  imagery  and 
psychological  insight  of  this  Hindu  poet 
will  understand  with  what  charm  he  treats 
of  "personality,"  the  "secret  of  the  uni- 
verse," and  how  he  analyzes  and  defines 
the  methods  by  which  the  individual  soul 
realizes  and  merges  into  the  universal 
soul.  The  book  is,  naturally,  introspective 
and  spiritual,  but  its  exquisite  diction  and 
philosophic  utterances  give  the  Eastern 
idea  of  man's  dualism — in  his  conscious- 
ness of  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be. 
"WTe  make  the  world  doubly  our  own  by 
living  in  it  and  knowing  it."  A  little. less 
involved  and  metaphysical  is  Tagore's 
description  of  "His  School,"  founded  to 
saturate  the  young  mind  with  the  idea  that 
it  has  been  born  in  a  human  world  in 
harmony  with  the  world  about  it.  "The 
object  of  education  is  to  give  man  the 
unity  of  truth."  The  last  essay  in  the 
book  on  "Woman"  is  laudatory  in  the 
extreme  and  predicts  great  things  as 
women's  share  in  the  world's  development. 
"At  last  the  time  has  arrived  when  women 
must  step  in  and  impart  their  life  rhythm 
into  this  reckless  movement  of  power. 
Woman  will  have  her  true  place  when 
civilization  is  based  not  merely  upon 
economic  and  political  competition  and 
exploitation,  but  upon  world-wide  social 
cooperation;  upon  spiritual  ideals  of 
reciprocity,  not  upon  economic  ideals  of 
efficiency." 

Croy,   Mae   SaveU.     One  Thousand   Hints  on 

,  Flowers  and  Birds.     Pp.  360.     New  York  and  Lon- 
don:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50.     Postage,  14  cents. 

Many  an  American  longs  for  a  garden, 
and    believes    it    impossible    because    cf 
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Are  You  A  Road  Menace? 


Be  Safe  With  this  Green  Glass  Visor  Lens 


Would  you  knowingly  start  a 
trip  with  a  defective  steering 
gear? 

Glaring  headlights  are  as  dan- 
gerous for  you  and  others.  Be- 
sides they  are  illegal! 

Barring  accidents,  how  long  do 
you  think  you  can  evade  the  law 
with  menacing  open  face  lenses? 

Why  take  the  risk  of  lenses  that 
send  blinding  upward  rays— or 
that  must  be  dimmed  beyond 
safety  in  order  to  avoid  arrest? 

The  Macbeth  Lens  complies 
with  laws;  does  not  imperil  with 
blinding  glare;  and  does  not 
weaken  or  diffuse  light 

It  wastes  no  light  but  concen- 
trates it  all  on  the  road  where 
needed. 


The  front  surface  of  the  lens  is 
divided  into  five  horizontal 
prisms — each  inclines  at  an  angle 
determined  with  scientific  accu- 
racy. 

The  concave  recesses  in  the 
back  of  the  lens  spread  the  light 
laterally,  thus  providing  the  very 
essential  side  lighting  for  turning 
corners. 

No  other  lens  is  backed  by  the 
same  world-wide  lens  experience, 
facilities  and  resources. 

Macbeth  Lenses  for  motor 
cars  are  made  in  the  same  care- 
ful and  scientific  way  as  they 
build  the  searchlight  and  lenses 
for  harbors,  dreadnaughts  and 
battleships. 


Price  per  pair  $5 — Denver  and  West  S5.50 — Canada  S6 — Winnipeg  and  West  S6.50 

Macbeth  lenses  are  for  sale  by  leading  jobbers,  accessory  dealers  and  garages  everywhere.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct  to  us. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company,  Pittsburgh 

Branch  offices  in:  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh.  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis. 

Macbeth-Evans  Class  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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It  does  not  matter  for  what  writing  pur- 
poses you  require  a  pen,  you  will  always 
find  exactly  the  point  you  want,  firm  or 
elastic,  fine  or  stub,  in  the  dealer's  assort- 
ment of  Esterbrook  Pens. 

When  your  choice  has  been  made,  buy 
that  particular  pen  by  the  box.  You  secure 
satisfaction,  comfort  and  improved  pen- 
manship from  always  using  a  uniform 
style,  etc.,  of  pen. 

The  long  wearing  smoothness  of  the  Esterbrook 
Pens  is  the  result  of  years  of  trained  study  and 
experience.  First  made  by  Richard  Esterbrook  in 
1856 — today  it  requires  over  two  hundred  million 
annually  to  supply  the  demand. 

Send  10c  for  one  dozen  of  the  most  popular 
Esterbrook  Pens. 

ESTERBROOK   PEN  MFG.  CO. 

60-100  Delaware  Ave.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Eshrbrook Pens 
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FREE  TO  GARDEN  LOVERS 

Wagner's  Catalog  No.  67  of  Roses,  Plants, 
Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.,  will  solve  your  garden 
problem  and  save  you  money.  Write  today. 
WAGNER  NURSERIES,  Box  937   Sidney,  O. 


PLANT  A  WAR  GARDEN 

"IF  YOU   CANNOT   FIGHT,   FEED  A  SOLDIER" 

Plant  our  Choice  Iowa  Seeds.    Reduce  your  living  cost  and 
produce  food  for  the  nation.     Our  catalog  tells  you  how. 
It  is  free.     Write  for  it  today.    Address 
IOWA  SEED   CO.,   Dept.  44,  DES   MOINES,  IOWA 


Poultry  Book 


Latest   and    best  yet :  144 

pages, 215  beautiful  pictures, 
hatching,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  information. 
Describee  busy  Poultry  Farm  handling  53  puro-bred 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  choose  fowls,  eggs,  incubators, 

sprouters.  This  book  worth  dollars  mailed  for  10  cents. 

Berry's    Poultry    Farm,    Box    65,    Clarinda,    Iowa 


The  Book  of  Hardy  Flowers 


A  VOLUME  of  encyclopedic  scope  by  H.H.Thomas, 
1  Y  the  well-known  author  of  "  The  Ideal  Garden," 
"The  Complete  Gardener,"  etc.,  forming  a  simple  yet 
exhaustive  guide  to  the  cultivation  in  gardens  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  perennial  and  annual  flowers  that 
are  hardy  or  are  suitable  for  planting  out  of  doors  in 
summer  in  temperate  regions.  For  convenience  of 
reference  the  plants  are  described  in  alphabetical 
order  under  their  botanical  names,  but  an  index  of 
popular  names  is  also  furnished,  by  means  of  which 
any  one  can  be  promptly  located .  The  color,  size,  and 
general  description  of  each  plant  are  given,  with  the 
correct  method  of  sowing,  planting,  pruning,  making 
cuttings,  grafting,  budding,  layering,  etc.,  the  best 
mixture  of  soil  for  each  plant,  time  of  blossoming,  and 
probable  diseases.  Every  gardener  and  garden-owner 
should  have  this  book,  which  covers  the  whole  field  of 
outdoor  gardening  so  thoroughly  that  one  never  fails 
to  find  just  the  information  needed.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  32  color  photographs  and  170  plates  in 
black  and  white,  many  of  them  reproductions  from  phototraplis. 

Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  504  pages.  Jj.50;  by  mail,  tj.ro. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  364  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Send  today  for  booklet  of 

Special  Offers 


CONTAINS  just  the  groups  you  need  to  beautify 
your  place.  Expert  selections  of  the  best  groups 
for  "  Home  Use  Fruit  Collections,  Appetizing  Small 
Fruits,  Shrubs  for  Foundation  Planting,  Rare  Ever- 
greens, Flower  Boundary,  Shade  Trees,"  etc.  Inti- 
mate gardening  advice  and  many  sketches  of  plans 
for  planting,   make  this  a  most    helpful  booklet. 


HICKS 

Nurseries 


Hicks  Big  Trees 
Save  10  years 

Box  D 

Westbury,  L.  I. 

Phone  68 


Seeds  -  Plants  -Trees 

.From  One  Firm — On  One  Order 

You  can  get  everything  required  for  garden, 
orchard,  lawn  or  greenhouse  from  one  concern 
on  one  order.  We  sell  direct — no  agents— 
tpostage  paid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON 
Seed  and  Plant  Annual 

explains  our  complete  service.    192  pages 

.  of  information  about  vegetable  and  flower 

"seeds,  fruit  and  shade  trees,  evergreens, 

roses,   shrubs — everything    needed 

for  a  successful  garden  or  a 

beautiful  home.     Send    for, 

our  catalogue  today. 

Box  121,  Painesville, Ohio 


limited    space,   dtj  tions,   or  other 

local  limitations.  Mr-.  Croy  writi 
daily  for  such  longing  ipirits,  meets  all 
ible  objections  ami  emergencies,  and 
explains  away  apparenl  difficulties.  \ 
In  r  title  indicates,  the  author  catalogs  all 
growing  flowers,  and  in  short,  concise 
paragraphs   gi  •       mall  doses  of  advice, 

tells  what    to  do,  whin  to  do  it,  how  to  do 
it,  and  why.      In    the   same    way  she   gives 

her  hints  and  suggestions  about  window 
lirds,  and  insects,  and  the  reader 
will  thrill  with  delight  at  the  pictures 
painted  by  a  few  glowing  words  of  descrip- 
tion as  she  touches  on  differenl  phi 
of  home  and  lawn  beautifying.  The  in- 
dexing of  the  helpful  information  is 
scholarly  and  invaluable. 

Faulkner,  Herbert  Waldron,  Ph.B.,  M.I  .  The 
Bfygtertofl  of  the  Flowers.  I'p.  237.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

It  is  the  intimate  relation  between 
author  and  subject  that  attracts  the  reader 
in  this  vivified  botany,  which  is  as  good 
for  the  lay  reader  as  for  the  student  and 
interesting  to  both.  Mr.  Faulkner  draws  a 
strong  analogy  between  the  mysteries  of 
the  human  and  plant  life,  and  reveals 
facts  little  known  to  the  average  reader. 
We  are  apt  to  accept  flowers  thoughtlessly, 
but  when  we  read  of  the  thrilling  and 
dramatic  manner  in  which  they  are  propa- 
gated, the  marvelous  interrelation  of  color 
and  fragrance  as  a  lure  to  bee  and  butter- 
fly and  the  consequent  fertilization  of  the 
flowers,  it  imbues  us  with  new  interest  and 
makes  our  beautiful  American  wild  flowers 
seem  like  living  beings.  The  author's 
sketches  are  natural,  and  informality  of  his 
descriptions  lends  them  fascination.  At 
the  same  time  the  book  gives  all  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  facts  necessary  for  a 
botany  student. 

Davies-,  William  H.  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Super-Tramp.  Pp.  345.  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.    $2.50.     Postage,  19  cents. 

To  this  unusual  book  Bernard  Shaw, 
has  written  an  equally  unusual  preface. 
His  frank  confession  that  his  only  recom- 
mendation for  the  book  is  that  he  "read 
it  through  from  beginning  to  end  and  would 
have  read  more  had  there  been  more  to 
read,"  which  stimulates  our  curiosity  and 
desire  to  see  for  ourselves  why  he  calls  it 
unique.  Mr.  Davis  is  now  a  "poet  of 
reputation  and  is  regularly  published  and 
reviewed,  but  his  style  in  this  long  and 
detailed  account  of  his  life  is  simple,  un- 
exciting, and  curiously  unvarnished.  Born 
in  a  tavern,  of  sea-faring  folk,  but  with  a 
love  for  good  literature  and  a  roving  dis- 
position, he  left  his  inheritance  of  t.en 
shillings  a  week  to  accumulate  while  he 
went  to  America  and  joined  the  army  of 
tramps.  His  account  is  so  casual  that 
you  would  think  he  was  living  a  regular, 
conventional  life  instead  of  that  of  a  hobo. 
The  tramp's  method  of  transportation,  his 
"traffic  rules,"  his  code  of  honor,  and 
associates  are  all  made  real,  and  after 
several  trips  on  cattle-boats  he  again 
takes  to  the  road.  The  loss  of  one  leg  as 
he  steals'a  ride  drives  him  back  to  England, 
and  his  literary  aspirations  gradually  make 
him  what  he  is  to-day,  but  in  that  evolu- 
tion we  see  him  an  itinerant  pedler,  living 
at  tramp  boarding-houses  to  save  enough 
for  the  publisher.     The  book  is  unique. 


Then  He  Went  Up  in  the  Air.— Mandy- 

"  Rastus,  you  all  knows  dat  yo  remind  me 

of  dem  dere  flyin'  machines?  " 

Rastus — "  No,  Mandy,  how's  dat?  " 
Mandy — "  Why  becays  youse  no  good 

on  earth." — Sun  Dial. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


AMERICA  has  so  few  poets  who  enjoy 
the  distinction  of  an  international 
reputation  thai  a  new  volume  by  a  mem- 
ber of  that  select  little  hand  is  always 
something  of  a  literary  event.  We  th<  n - 
fore  turn  with  interest  to  Thomas  Walsh's 
"Gardens  Overseas,"  and  find  there  some 
of  the  most  thoughtful  as  well  as  some  of 
the  most  delightful  of  his  poems.  Mr. 
Walsh — who,  by  the  way,  has  never 
written  a  "free"  verse-  is  a  poet  of  rare 
technical  ability,  and  from  his  title  poem, 
a  rondeau  sequence,  we  quote  this  vivid 
picture: 

GARDENS  OVERSEAS 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

In  gardens  overseas — oh,  God,  what  flowers 
Are  strewn  along  the  paths  and  fountain-place! 
What  blood-drenched  roses,  what  white  charnel 

trace 
Among  the  lily-fields  that  once  were  ours* 
What     vulture-nightingale     would     haunt     these 
bowers ! 
What  noisome  reek  and  odor  foul  disgrace 
In  gardens  overseas,  oh,  God,  what  flowers! 
Hate  through  the  realms  of  Love  usurps  the  powers. 
The   groans,    the   women's   shrieks   the   winds 

efface 
In  the  night's  hollow  where  the  cesspools  race! 
Blessed  art  thou,  to  sleep  away  such  hours 
In  gardens  overseas!     Oh,  God.  what  flowers! 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  poem  in 
the  book — as  a  piece  of  verse-craft— is: 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
By  Thomas  Walsh 

Shaggy-headed  urchins  from  the  gardens  of 
Japan 

Now  are  down  our  autumn  pathways  in  a  rough- 
and-tumble  playing — 

Motley  little  rioters  with  caps  and  brooms  and 
banners  swaying 

On  the  blustery  weirs  and  hills,  a  ragamuffin  clan! 

Wo  unto  the  palaces  of  stimmer  sacked  and 
blown! 

Xot  a  thicket,  lane,  or  highway  but  their  scat- 
tered spoils  are  twining! 

doths  are  at  our  trellised  porches — through  our 
gardens  comets  signing 

Doom  of  blast  and  frost  and  snowdrift  on  the 
summer's  throne! 

There  is  a  certain  majestic  melody  in 
this  tribute  to  the  might  of  nature: 

THE  TEMPLES 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

That  Solomon  the  Wise  King  might  behold. 
The  autumn  hills  raised  high  their  brows  of  gold: 
Be,  boasting,  cried  as  from  his  wars  he  trod, 
"  My  shrine  shall  shame  ye  in  the  eyes  of  God!" 

But  scarce  his  hoary  lips  released  the  word 
When  from  the  heights  the  wind's  deep  voice  was 

heard ; . 
The  bannered  forests  roared,  and  from  their  place 
swept  the  dead  leaves  in  scorn  against  his  face. 

Here  is  an  exquisite  trifle: 
CARAVAN  SONG 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

Tears  for  the  jasmines,  tears  to  slake  the  roses 
I  bring  .thy  garden  through  Love's  desert  sun; 
Lo,  how  with  bloom  and  scent  each  bud  uncloses! 
Lo,  how  my  task  of  tears  is  never  done! 

From  the  caravan  to  the  camels  that 
form  it  is  quite  an  easy  transition,  and 
we  reproduce  from  The  Century  a  notable 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelers  Silversmiths  Stationers 


The  Largest  Selection' 

Quality  Variety  Value 


Intelligent  and  Careful  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &37- Street 
New  York 
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H&S  the  ace 
been  played? 


Kl  1   PING    track   of  the   can  Is   not 
only  makes  card-playing  fascinat- 
ing recreation  but  trains  the  mem- 
for  more  serious  pursuits.    Our  book, 
•   1  he   Official    Rules    of    Card 
I  rami    "  will  teach  you    how   to 
play  any  game  expertly.  It  points  \* 

the  way  to  inexpensive  amusement 
and  mental  growth. 
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BICYCLE PLM,NG 


CARDS 


never  hinder  "watching  the  game".  Players  use  them  with  no  more  consciousness  than 
they  do  a  pen  because  of  their  large,  clear  indexes,  their  hard,  opaque  finish,  and  their 
smooth,  easy  slip.     They  cost  much*  less  than  their  quality  would  lead  you  to  expect. 

CONGRESS  PLAYING  CARDS  are  ideal  for  prizes,  gifts  and  social  play.  They  have 
full  color  art  backs,  and  gold  edges.  Packed  in  telescope  cases,  with 
dainty  wrapping. 

SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK  TODAY.  It  is  the  card  player's  en- 
cyclopedia. Latest  rules  and  directions  for  playing  300  games 
including  Pirate  Bridge.  250  pages.  Send  20  cents  in  stamps 
for  it  today.  Illustrated  catalog  of  all  kinds  of  playing  cards 
and  supplies  free.     Address 


Dept.  C  3 


THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 

Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.,  or  Toronto,  Canada 
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THE  TROUBLE  WOMAN.  A  clever  short  story 
by  Clara  Morris.  Small  i2mo,  6o  pages.  Illus- 
trated. 40c  net.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  & 
W  agnails  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


YOU  CAN 
BE  A 


Good  Talker 


Ton  can  train  yourself  to  be  a  winning  conversationalist,  a 
Baeeeaaful  sales  talker,  a  good  st<»ry  teller,  a  pleasing  public 
speaker,  if  you  will  learn  the  cardinal  principles  of  speaking. 
They  are  presented  simply  and  clearly  in 

TALKS    ON    TALKINC 

By  Grenville  Kleiser.  19  chapters  explaining  every  angle  of  the 
art  of  talking,  with  the  help  of  which  you  can  develop  the 
ability  to  talk  to  win.  "Men  and  women  who  wish  to  be  en- 
tertaining and  effective  conversationalists  and  public  speakers 
will  find  helpful  instruction  in  'Talks  on  Talking,"  "  savs  the 
N.  Y.  Times. 

Cloth  bound;   75  cents  net;   by  mail,  83  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 
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,-iful  temperal 
for  your  home 

hi:  save  coal 
J  Tycos 

THERMOMETERS 

iJaylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  TycosorTayhrThtrmomaer  for  Every  Purpose  *'2~ 


THE  ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 

The  Best  Shakespeare  for  All  General  Purposes 

The  Only  Small-Volume,  Large-Type  Shakespeare — Sold  Sepa- 
rately or  in  Sets.  Handy-sized,  usable,  readable  books.  Bound 
in  beautiful,  rich,  red,  flexible  full  leather,  with  gold  stamping, 
gilt  tops,  silk  book-mark  ribbons,  etc.,  6oc  per  volume.  In  sub- 
stantial cloth  30c  per  volume. 


In  Cloth 

30c 

per  vol. 
Postage  8c 


Complete  in  40  Vols. 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 

As  Yon  Like  It 

Comedy  of  Errors 

Coriolanus 

Cymbeline 

Hamlet 

Henry  IV.  Part  I 

Henrv  IV,  Part  II 

Henry  V 

Henry  VI.  Part  I 

Henry  VI.  Part  II 
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King  Lear 

Life  of  Shakespeare 

Love's  Labor's  Lost 

Macbeth 

Measure  for  Measure 

Merchant  of  Venice 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 


as  Follows: 

Poems 

Richard  II 

Richard  III 

Romeo  aud  Juliet 

Sonnets 

Tamin?  of  the  Shrew 

Tempest 

Timon  of  Athens 

Titus  Androuicus 


Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Troilns  and  Cressida 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing      Twelfth  Night 
Othello  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

Pericles  Winter's  Tale 
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of  40  volumes,  in 
leather  $24.00;  in 
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Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company 

354-360  Konrlli  Ave., NrwTork 


In  Leather 
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extra 
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poem  i>\  another  bard  "n  the  -hip-,  of  Un- 
it. 

CAMELS 

\'.\    \\  11  1.  Thommom 


You  may  talk  of  bones,  <<r  the  wild  and  ipeedy 

mares, 
Tbunderen     Ore-footed,     where     the     prophet'a 

weapon  fares, 

Saracens  and  Afghans  out    the  bighwaj  Of  Jehad: 

Gi  ve  me  atringa  of  cametaoi]  the  road  to  Astra  bad  I 

II 
Camels  and  .processions  on  the  road  to  Bagdad 

town, 
Drawn  like  notes  of  music  on  the  desert,  gold  and 

brown ; 
Do,  re,  ini — I  count  them  as  they  atrlng  along  In 

line, 

Laden     with     their     treasure-chests    and     jars    of 

Syrian  wine. 

ill 
Dream    your    wiry    mustangs    in    the    sage    and 

chaparral, 
Bronco-busters   on    the  plains  and  ponies  by  the 

wall; 
Borse-dealera   and   horso-atealera   my   heart    can 

not  command: 
I  have  strings  of  camels  on  the  road  to  Samarkand! 

IV 

Orderly  and  dutiful  the  little  door  of  years 
Opens  up  in  wonder-land:  the  camel-train  appears. 
Who   that    knows   the  gorgeous   East    their   magic 

can  withstand — 
Velvet-footed  camels  on  the  road  to  Samarkand! 


John  Cowper  Powys  has  more  fame  as  a 
lecturer  than  as  a  poet,  yet  in  a  slender 
volume  entitled  "Mandragora"  (Arnold 
Shaw,  New  York)  we  find  a  number  of 
charming  things,  not  the  least  of  which  is: 

A  QUESTION 

By  John  Cowper  Powys 

What  do  I  want  of  you?     You  fill 
The  air  about  me  with  delight. 

A  power  stronger  than  my  will 

Draws  me  toward  you  day  and  night. 

And  yet  I  do  not  ask  to  press 

Even  your  hand  in  a  caress. 

Your  presence  vague  and  nebulous 
Moves  with  me  as  I  cross  the  street ; 

Your  sweetness  like  an  angel  us 

Makes  holy  ground  beneath  my  feet. 

In  every  lovely  form  I  pass 

You  shape  yourself  as  in  a  glass. 

What  do  I  want  of  you?     I  see 
Your  other  lovers  pine  to  drain 

The  passion  of  your  ecstasy 
In  kisses  desperate  as  rain. 

And  yet,  altho  I  am  not  blind, 

Not  to  that  harbor  steers  my  mind. 

What  do  I  want  of  you?     God  knows! 

I  only  know  it  is  too  high, 
Too  rare  a  venture  to  disclose, 

Save  to  the  vast  and  starless  sky. 
Nothing  I  want,  yet  when  we  meet, 
I  think  the  world  hears  my  heart  beat. 

From  that  storehouse  of  good  verse, 
The  Bellman,  we  take  this  admirable  piece 
of  virtuosity: 

MUSIC  OF  GREAT  SPACES 

By  Herbert  J.  Hall 

Music  of  great  spaces,  mighty  organ  tones 
That  leap   along   arched   roofs,    that  crash   and 

break 
Against  high  walls,  that  whisper  faint  and  thin 
Through    quiet    naves    and    chapels.     Voice    of 

worship, 
Voice  of  prayer,  voice  of  the  mute  who  kneel. 
Who  worship,  but  who  know  not  how  to  pray. 
What  need  of  measured  chant  or  halting  word 
While  these   great   sounds   go   rolling,  tumbling, 

rolling, 
And  spirit  answers  spirit  everywhere! 
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Prof.  Fnd  Newton  Scott.  <>f  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  sends  to  the  \'<u  Vork 
Rv  nan  Review  this  excellent  translation  of 

one  of  Xieholai  Nekrasov's  poems: 

ETERNAL  SILENCE 
15Y   NlCHOl  w    Kbkbasov 

The  cities  liave  their  noises  —  tongUflB  .n  fi  ml 
And  seething speecta  in  h< >l  ('(infusion  roll'd: 

But   .Minder,  deep  in  Russia's,  heart   there  lir 1 

The  slow    and   sodden   silences  of  old. 

Only    the   wind's   astir — nor   respite   >  ields 
To  my  tossing  ua\side  w  illow -tips ; 
The  endless  line  of  arches  s\\a.\s  and  di|is 
To  kiss  old   Mother  Nature's  earth]    lips 

so  wave  the  heads  of  wheat  in  ripening  fields. 

Prom  Chicago's  little  monthly  Poetry 
we  take  this  poignant  lamenl  by  one  of  the 

\oo-(  Vltic  school: 

SHE  WEEPS  OYER  RAHOOIS 

Hy  Jambs  .1'  n  i  i 

Rain  on  Bahoon  falls  aoftly,  softly  falling 

Where  my   dark  lover  lies. 

sad  is  his  voice  that  calls  me,  sadly  calling 

\t  gray  moonrise. 

Love,  hear  thou 

How  desolate  the  heart   is    ever  calling, 

Ever  unanswered — -and  the  dark  rain  falling 

Then  as  now. 

Dark,  too,  our  hearts,  ()  love,  shall  lie.  and  cold 
\s  his  Bad  heart  has  lain 

I  nder  the  moan-gray  nettles    the  black   mold. 
And  muttering  rain. 

This  admirable  inscription  lor  a  poet's 
grave  is  also  from  Poetry. 

A  POET'S  EPITAPH 
By  John  Black 

When   conies   the   last  Ions  silence   to   this  lute. 
And  by  its  plea  no  more  the  calm  is  broken. 
In  charity.  ()  world,  let  it  be  spoken: 
No  human  sorrow   found  this  player  mule! 

From  the  house  of  Sherman-French,  of 
Boston,  comes  Arthur  Wallace  Peach's 
"Hill  Trails,"  a  book  of  quiet,  tranquil 
Verses,  from  which  we  take  these  charming 
poems: 

HEIGHT  AND  HEARTH 

Hy  Ahthvh  Waum.CE   Peach 

Thy  pace  I  can  not  keep, 

The  hills  are  cold; 
Far  down  the  home  lights  gleam 
Hy  barn  and  fold. 

Thy  eager  feet  can  mount 

Fame's  star-fed  way. 
Mine  for  the  meadows  long. 

The  common  day. 

Speed  thou — the  gleaming  heights 

With  cheer  essa;  I 
I  at  my  cottage-door 

Will  watch  and  pray. 

ALCHEMY 

By  Arthur  Wallace  Peach 

I  hear  the  voice  of  evening  on  the  hills. 

Like  sound  of  pilgrim  pipes  on  distant  ways; 
Sweet  from  the- misty  meadows'  silver  haze 

Brook  answers  brook  with  song,  and  childish  rills 

Are  calling  each  to  each.      There  night  distills 
Her  dews,  and  'mill  the  rushes  each  pool  lays 
Its  chart  of  starry  skies:   there  evening  plays 

V\wn  the  trees  a  song  that  soothes  and  thrills. 

At  evening's  summoning,  what  sprites  arise. 
What  pixies,  fairies  in  the  woodlands  meet, 
of  course  can  not  be  known  or  even  guessed, 
For  they  no  more  are  seen  by  profane  eyes; 
But  magic  is  abroad  and  fays  discreet. 

When  common  ways  with  twilight's  charm 
are  drest! 
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Read  what 

Art  Metal  experts 

say  about  your  files! 


"  How  shall  we  file  every  record  so  that  it 
is  at  once  safe,  and  easy  to  find? " 

"  How  can  we  save  every  inch  of  space,  every 
moment  of  time?"  — These  are  the  problems  big 
executives  must  face  in  these  critical  times." 


Let»  the  Art  Metal  experts 
help  solve  these  problems  for 
you.  Perhaps  the  answer  is 
some  kind  of  an  Art  Metal  Steel 
File.  There  is  a  different  kind 
for  every  conceivable  purpose — 
handsome,  built  to  endure  a  life- 
time, smooth  -  working  and  safe 
from  fire. 


Spic  and  span,  durable, 
■  in  ooth  -  working.    Art 

Metal  meets  even  omeft 
need.  Here  is  a  useful 
combination  stack 


Send  for  your  free  copy ! 

Just  out!  BBS  edition  "'fie  Book  of 
Better  Business."  It  will  probably 
save  von  many  dollars.  More  than 
400  different  businesses  analyzed. 
Instantly  shows  how  to  file  any  size 
paper.  Hundreds  of  photographs  of 
Art  Metal  steel  tiles  and  office 
furniture.    Send  for  your  copy  now. 


Art    Metal    Construction 
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YOUR  DUTY  TO  INVENT  NOW 

Material,  labor  and  time-saving  devices.  Write  MASON, 
FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE,  Patent  Lawyers.  Est.  1861. 
Washington,  D.  C,  New    York,  or  Chicago.     Booklet  Free. 
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"gSZbed-  JL  Roof  ing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  absolute  safety  and  service  of  metal  roofing. ^ 

Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  insures  durability  and  satisfaction  for R3^ 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work,  including  Culverts,  Tanks.  Flumes,  Spout-  -~ 
ing.  Garages,  etc.    Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.   Keystone  Copper  >^ 
Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.    Look  for  the  Keystone 
added  below  regular  brands.    Send  for  free  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TLN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bldr,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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les,  it  certainly  has 
cleared  my  skin 


"After  years  of  experimenting  with  all  sorts 
of  things  for  my  skin,  I  began  to  use  Resinol 
Soap.  In  a  very  few  days  I  could  see  a  marked 
improvement. 

"It  seems  impossible  that  anything  so  simple 
as  washing  my  face  twice  a  day  with  hot  water 
and  a  delightful  toilet  soap  can  have  done  more 
good  than  all  those  tedious,  expensive  treatments, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  now  my  complexion  is 
clear,  with  the  natural  glow  of  health  and  youth 
that  I  feared  it  had  lost  for  good." 

If  you  are  having  trouble  with  your  complexion, 
if  you  find  that  an  unattractive  skin  is  a  handicap 
in  your  social  or  business  life,  think  what  it  would 
mean  to  have  your  problem  solved  so  easily! 


Soap 


Try  Resinol  Soap  a  week  and  you  will  know  why 
you  will  want  it  the  year  round.  The  soothing,  heal- 
ing Resinol  medication  in  it  reduces  the  tendency  to 
blotches  and  oiliness,  soothes  irritated  pores,  offsets  the 
effects  of  neglect  or  improper  treatment,  and  brings  out 
the  real  beauty  of  the  complexion,  giving  Nature  the 
chance  she  needs  to  make  red,  rough  skins  white  and  soft. 

Resinol  Soap  and  Resinol  Ointment  are  sold  by  all 
druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  goods.  For  trial  size  of 
each,  free,  write  to  Dept.  36-B,  Resinol  Chemical  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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UKRAINE   THROWS  OFF  THE  SH  \<  K 
LES  OF  SERFDOM  AFTER  263  YEARS 

"TTKKA1XK    has    formed    a    definite 
^-s     alliance  wit  li  the  Cossacks." 

This  statement,  recently  published,  in- 
troduces into  tlie  war-situation  a  nation 
little  known  and  seldom  heard  of  in 
America.  And  yet  it  numbers  fully  30,- 
()(K),(MK)  people  who  for  2(>.'{  years  had  been 

in  subjection  to  the  Czars  of  Russia. 
George  Raffakn  ich,  the  son  of  an  Ukrainian 

father  and  a    French   mother,  an  author  of 

repute  under  the  pen-name  of  Bedwin 
Sands,  is  an  au1  hority  on  I  rkrainian  history. 
In  an  article  in  the  New  York  San  he  gives 
some  enlightening  and  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  reborn  nation: 

Ukraine  covers  850,000  square  kilometers, 
an  area  greater  than  that  of  France  and 
only  a  little  less  than  that  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  together. 

Taking  the  figures  usually  given  by 
European  writers  of  repute,  there  are 
to-day  2<),()()(),(HH)  Ukrainians  in  the  south- 
western provinces  of  Russia,  between 
one  and  two  millions  in  Siberia,  where 
they  have,  especially  in  the  Amur  region, 
extensive  settlements;  three  and  a  half 
millions  In  eastern  (lalicia,  four  hundred 
thousand  in  northern  Bukowina,  and  per- 
haps half  a  million  in  northern  Hungary 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Karpalhian 
.Mountains.  To  these  figures  should  he 
added  the  half-million  Ukrainians  who  are 
at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States, 
probably  as  many  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  a  few  thousand  in  Australia,  and 
about  fifty  thousand  in  Brazil.  Then'  are 
Ukrainian  settlements  in  Turkey,  in  the 
Dobrudja,  and  in  southern  Hungary,  but 
they  are  very  small. 

The  bulk  of  the  Ukrainians  consists, 
therefore',  of  those  in  Ukrainian  Russia,  in 
(ialicia,  and  in  Bukowina,  for  they  inhabit 
the  compact  territory  which  is  only  arti- 
ficially— or  shall  we  say  politically? — divid- 
ed between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Hungary. 
Leaving  out  the  Rusniaks,  or  Ukrainians 
of  Hungary,  who  express  no  desire  to  work- 
politically  with  the  other  members  of  their 
nation  and  who  insist,  even  in  America, 
upon  societies  of  their  own,  we  have  a 
population  of  over  33,000,000  stretched 
between  the  Caucasus,  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Karpathian  Mountains,  ami  the  San  River. 

The  purely  Ukrainian  governments  of 
Russia  are: 

1.  Ukraine  of  the  Wight  Rank  (of  the 
Dnieper),  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Kief,  and 
Kholm. 

2.  Ukraine  of  the  Left  Bank  (of  the 
Dnieper),  Tchernihov,  Poltava,  Kharkov, 
southwest  Khursk,  Voronezh,  and  the 
region  of  the  Don  Cossacks  to  the  Sea 
of  Azov. 

•i.  On  both  sides  of  the  Dnieper  lies  the 
Steppe  Ukraine,  comprising  Ekaterinoslav, 
Kherson,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Bess- 
arabia, and  Tauris. 

4.  North  Caucasus,  adjacent  to  the 
region  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  comprising 
Kuban  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Stavropolskoi  and  Therska  governments. 

In  all  these  districts  the  Ukrainians  form 
from  76  to  99  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, the  rest  being  Jews,  Poles,  and 
lastly  Russians. 

Ukraine's  popular  form  of  government 
attracted  settlers  from  near-by  countries, 
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and  the  fame  of  tin  freedom  of  it-  in- 
stitutions reached  a-  far  a-  Ireland,  a-  i- 
shown  b\  the  Celtic  names  that  are  Mill 
preserved  in  Ukraine.     The  writer  say>: 

The    Rurik    dynasty    founded     Ukraine. 

When  it  disappeared,  as  all  monarchies 
must,  the  next  organization  that  kepi  the 

Ukraine  lands  together  was  the  republic 
of  the  Cossacks,  whose  domain  over- 
lapped Lithuania  and  Poland,  who  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  Ukraine  soil. 

The  Cossacks  were  organized  some- 
thing on  the  lines  of  the  chh  airy  of  Western 

Europe.       Their    precepts    were    obedience, 

piety,  chastity,  and  equality.  The  As- 
sembly was  the  only  authority  1  hey 
recognized.    The  Hetman  (headman)  was 

elected  by,  and  was  responsible  to,  the 
Assembly  for  his  actions.  If  he  offended 
he  was  incontinently  deprived  of  office. 

The  Assembly,  called  Kada,  was  peri- 
odical and  comprised  representatives  of  all 
classes  of  the  community  who  often 
criticized  freely  the  policy  of  the  Hetman. 
In  the  interval  between  Radas  the  Hetman 
ruled  the  country  by  a  series  of  decrees. 
When  any  section  of  the  Ukrainian  com- 
munity was  dissatisfied  with  the  person  or 
the  policy  of  the  Hetman  it  was  entitled 
to  call  together  a  Kada,  which  in  such 
cases  was  called  a  Black  Rada.  If  the 
Black  Rada  happened  to  be  representative 
enough,  and  the  complaint  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority,  the  Hetman 
might  be  compelled  to  resign. 

While  the  Muscovites  lived  under  an 
absolute  monarchy,  while  the  Poles  were 
ruled  by  a  haughty  and  exclusive  aris- 
tocracy, in  Ukraine  all  were  free  under  the 
Lithuanian  kings,  and  republican  institu- 
tions were  gradually  taking  root.  .Many 
people  would  leave  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries and  go  to  settle  in  Ukraine.  Such 
names  preserved  in  the  Ukraine  as  O'Brien 
and  O'Rourke  tend  to  prove  that  people 
came  from  much  farther  to  settle  in  the 
happy  land. 

"  l't  has  been  said  that  the  Ukrainian 
race  seemed  qualified  to  put  into  practise 
the  idea  of  universal  equality  and  freedom. 
The  science  of  war  was  there  brought  to 
high  perfection.  At  the  same  time  a 
literature  was  produced  which  glorified  the 
Cossack  life  in  attractive  ballads  and 
tales.  The  Slavonic  world  is  proud  of  the 
history  of  this  tree  State. 

It  is  on  the  Poles  that  lies  the  stigma 
of  wrecking  this  promising  nation,  since 
it  was  under  Poland  that  Ukraine  was  at 
that  time.  The  whole  of  Ukraine,  or 
rather  all  that  was  left  of  it  after  the 
Tatar  incursions,  was  easily  conquered  by 
Lithuania,  and  the  principalities  of  Kief, 
part  of  Podolia,  and  Volhynia  became  pari 
of  the  Lithuanian  kingdom.  Being,  how- 
ever, of  higher  culture  than  the  conquerors, 
the  conquered  provinces  gave  their  lan- 
guage and  their  laws  to  Lithuania. 

After  various  social  and  political  dis- 
turbances the  situation  in  Ukraine  grew 
worse  and  worse.  She  lost  all  her  rights  one 
by  one,  and  finally  her  name  was  almost 
forgotten  by  men.     Then,  says  the  writer: 

Came  the  Japanese  war  and  the  first 
revolution. 

The  Constitution  of  1905  was  a  sincere 
act  of  the  Czar.  It  was  not  perfect,  it  left 
many  restrictions  which  should  have  been 
removed,  but  it  was  a  good  beginning. 
The  first  and  second  Dumas  contained  an 
important  proportion  of  nationalist  depu- 
ties elected  by  the  Ukrainian  peasantry. 

The     bureaucratic     clique,     the     Black 
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There's  More   Than  One 
Way  to  Figure  Economy 

Low  first  cost  does  not  necessarily  mean 
Economy.  This  is  particularly  true  <>f  filing 
equipment.  A  more  sensible  way  is  to  figure 
costs  by  tin-  year. 

At  each   year's  end — balance  tin/  cost  of 
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supplied — consider  the  filing  and  finding  effi- 
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of    Filing    Appliance   value   the   world    over. 
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■  — ease  of  operation — durable   construction — 
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Canada  Furniture 

Mfrs.  Ltd. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
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A  Good  Point 
to  Remember 

Qraffc-Q.  Silver  Steel  Pens 

are  triple  silver  plated  to  prevent  corroding  and  to  make 
them  write  smooth  as  velvet.  Made  from  finest  grade 
of  carbon  steel — in  styles  and  sizes  to  suit.  Send  Hk  (01 
sample  box  of  1  o  pens.     We  pay  postage  and  packing. 

GEORGE  B.  GRAFF  CO.,  294  Washington  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


at  Cold 
\\feather 


Keep   \-<"r  Ford  in  wrrice 

(  a-  o  days,  i>y 
pn  meeting  your  engine  and 
increasing  its  power  with  the 
most  Improved  attachment — 
the  simple  and  efficient 


J'<it.  /' 


HARAC  AIR  REGULATOR 

This  good-looking,  air-tight  shield  fits  your  1917  or  1918  Ford 
perfectly — attached  in  five  minutes  without  marring  ear.  Ad- 
justable to  all  temperatures — raised  or  lowered  Instantly  from 
your  seat:  no  standing  in  snow  or  mud.  Red  signal  fttfc 
adjustment.  Saves  gasoline.  Assures  iimre  power.  Ho  annoy- 
ing slides  or  dampers.  No  other,  curer  needed.  The  Harac  is  a 
substantial,  metal -and- water  proofed  shield  that  improves  the  appear- 
ance of  yoor  ear.  Put  on  one  now  and  defy  cold  days.  Delivered  to  your 
address  complete.  Send  cheek  or  money  order  today  for  $5.  Territo- 
ries open  for  dealers. HARAC  SALES  CO.,  492  Drexel  Btdg-.  Phila. 
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Big  Figure  Jobs 
Made  Easy 

By 

P.  R.  SMOAK 

Secretary  of  The  Fulton  Supply  Company 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Our  good  friends  often  wonder  how  we  manage 
to  get  —daily — an  exact  picture  of  our  entire  busi- 
ness in  figures  that  tell  more  than  photographs. 

They  wonder  how  we  can  afford  to  keep  a  con- 
tinuous stock  record  of  every  size  of  article  in 
our  big  line  of  wholesale  and  retail  mill  and  ma- 
chinery supplies  and  heavy  hardware. 

They  wonder  how  we  manage  to  get  auto- 
matic accuracy  into  customers'  ledger  accounts, 
statements,  stock  ledgers,  recaps,  sales  analyses, 
cost  records,  and  the  vast  amount  of  detailed 
•  figuring  necessary  to  the  result. 

Most  of  all  our  friends  wonder  how  all  this 
work — eighteen  big  figure  jobs — can  be  handled 
easily  and  promptly  by  three  employees. 

The  answer  is  —  Burroughs  Machines  reduce 
all  that  part  of  accounting  which  was  formerly 
clumsy,  inaccurate,  slow  and  laborious,  to  auto- 
matic speed  and  accuracy.  Machines  do 
not  make  mistakes  in  figuring.  Machine  speed 
out-strips  man  speed. 

We're  not  especially  interested  in  the  mechan- 
ical structure  of  these  machines.  We  know 
they're  easy  to  operate,  and  we  can  rely  ab- 
solutely on  Burroughs  Service  to  keep  them  in 
continuous  operation. 

What  we  are  interested  in  is  results — service 
to  customers,  knowledge  of  our  business,  ab- 
solute accuracy  in  our  records. 

Whatever  the  size  of  a  man's  business — 
whether  big  or  little — to  control  it  properly  he 
must  have  knowledge  and  accuracy. 

98  Models  Cover  Every  Business  Need 

Any  business  large  or  small,  whatever  its 
character  or  bookkeeping  methods,  can  meet  its 
bookkeeping  needs  with  the  Burroughs  line  of 
98  different  models  and  over  600  variations. 
Either  card  or  loose  leaf  ledgers  can  be  used. 

Consult  your  banker  or  telephone  book  for 
the  address  of  the  nearest  of  the  189  Burroughs 
offices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Burroughs  offices  are  also  maintained  in  the 
principal  cities  abroad. 


GRADY  EUBANKS  was  only  19 
and  had  never  seen  a  Burroughs 
Bookkeeping  Machine  when  he  first 
tackled  this  job.  Nevertheless  he 
found  the  machine  easy  to  operate. 
He  keeps  everything  up  to  date,  and 
often  asks  for  other  work.  Mr.  Smoak 
says  Grady  pushed  him  out  of  a  job — 
into  a  bigger  one. 


/.  Posting  Customers'  Ledgers 

The  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine  enters 
folio,  date,  memo,  debits  and  credits,  and 
automatically  computes  and  prints  the 
balance .  We  know  every  customer's  stand- 
ing all  the  time. 

2.  Making  Customers'  Statements 

These  are  posted  on  the  same  Burroughs, 
with  the  same  automatic  accuracy.  They 
are  usually  made  out  and  mailed  all  in  one 
day. 

3.  Posting  General  Ledgers 

The  control  ledgers  have  the  same  advan- 
tages of  promptness,  accuracy  and  neatness 
that  are  evident  in  our  individual  ledgers. 
They  give  us  an  accurate  picture  of  our 
entire  business. 

4.  Posting  Stock  Record 

It's  no  trouble  for  Eubanks  to  keep  his 
8,000  cards  always  up  to  date.  We  always 
know  what  goods  move  quickly  and  what 
do  not;  also  what  we  have  on  hand. 

5.  Making  Out  Remittance  Vouchers 

When  we  pay  a  bill,  we  list  invoices  being 
paid,  with  dates,  deductions,  freight  charges 
and  balance  covered  by  check.  The  Bur- 
roughs makes  all  this  easy  and  our  creditors 
appreciate  it. 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED   AS 
LOW  AS*125 
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IT  took  Mr.  Smoak  only  one  day  to 
teach  this  young  lady  how  to 
handle  the  company's  recapitulation 
work  on  the  Burroughs  Duplex  ma- 
chine. The  Duplex  adds  two  groups 
of  figures  at  once,  giving  a  total  of 
each  group  and  a  grand  total  of  both.) 
It  was  so  easy  to  operate  that  she 
didn't  have  to  ask  further  instructions. 
And  see  what  she  does  with  it ! 


THE  price  clerk  has  found  many 
profitable  uses  for  his  Burroughs 
Calculator.  With  such  a  variety  of 
work  it  goes  without  saying  that  fig- 
uring is  simplified  and  much  time 
saved  by  machine  calculation.  The 
Burroughs  Calculator  is  light,  com- 
pact and  strongly  built.  It  can  be 
easily  carried  about  the  office  wher- 
ever there  is  any  figuring  to  be  done. 


6.  Daily  Recapitulation  of  City  Sales 

This  shows  both  cost  and  selling  price. 

7.  Monthly  Recapitulation  of  City  Sales  — 

Cost 

Figures  for  this  are  taken  from  the  daily 
recap  sheets. 

8.  Monthly  Recapitulation  of  City  Sales  — 

Selling  Price 

Like  the  previous  recap,  this  is  made  by 
classification,  covering  direct,  consigned, 
jobbing,  stock  and  totals.  The  same  girl 
and  machine  also  handle  three  other  recaps : 

9.  Daily  Recapitulation  of  Foreign  Sales  — 

Cost  and  Selling  Price 

10,  Monthly     Recapitulation     of    Foreign 

Sales  —  Cost 

11,  Monthly     Recapitulation     of    Foreign 

Sales  —  Selling  Price 

12,  Report  on  Customers'  Accounts 

This  shows  totals  of  accounts  outstanding, 
over  90  days  old,  over  60,  and  under  60. 

13,  Recapitulation  of  Cash  Receipts 

Every  day,  Miss  Morgan  goes  through  cash 
receipts  four  times,  her  final  operation  being 
to  list  the  totals  by  sales  classification. 


14.  Making  Extensions   on    Memorandum 

Invoices 

Every  order  from  a  city  customer  is  covered 
by  a  memorandum  invoice,  from  which  the 
order  is  filled,  and  of  which  the  original  copy 
goes  to  the  customer,  with  a  duplicate  for 
his  receipt. 

15.  Proving  Extensions  on  Invoices 

This  of  course  is  important  and  here  again 
is  shown  the  value  of  the  speed  and  easy 
operation  of  the  Burroughs  Calculator. 

16.  Figuring  Cost  Prices  on  Invoices 

These  are  figured  by  the  Calculator  from  a 
triplicate  copy  of  the  invoice  as  a  part  of 
the  Fulton  Supply  Company's  records. 

17.  Figuring  Selling  Prices  on  Invoices 

These  are  calculated  by  the  cost  clerk  for 
statistical  purposes,  as  in  the  case  preceding. 

18.  Extending    Cost   of    Goods   in    Annual 

Inventory 

With  the  Burroughs  Calculator  this  is  done 
quickly,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  correct 
value  of  all  stock  on  hand. 

Note — Foreign  sales   are  handled  in  practic- 
ally the  same  way  as  city  sales. 


FIGURING     AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED   AS 

LOW  AS  *125 
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Hundreds,  and  the  pan-Russiani  *e\   their 

minda  to  the  wiving  of  two  new  problems 

!i..w    to  poison   the  minda  of   the  Csar 

and  lu>  advisers  ami  bow    t«>  explain   1 1 1« - 

>tltlll  LOU  in  MI'-li  a  w  a\  I  lia  I  ll  -  effect 
could   In    nullilif.l. 

Tin  >  succeeded  with  1 1 1 « -  help  of  an 
unlooked-for  ally.  The  Socialist  parties 
showed  in  r--.  opposition  ti>  the  Ukrainian 
nationalist  movement.  The  result  of  this 
iinhoh  alliance  lor  the  crushing  of  a  people 
was  thai  the  Constitution  was  gradually 
explained  awaj  ami  lost  all  its  meaning. 

for  instance,  in  the  firel  Duma  there 
was  a  Ukrainian  club  composed  of  forty- 
four  nationalist  deputies.  Il  worked 
through  the  first  and  second  Dumas,  when 
the  members  exceeded  sixtj  .  This  was  too 
much  for  the  <  io\  eminent.  The  regulations 
concerning  the  electoral  system  were  re- 
vised. In  the  third  Duma  there  was  no 
such  nonsense  as  a  Ukrainian  party.  As 
it"  l>\  magic  the  problem  of  how  to  ileal  with 
nhels  had  disappeared.  The  anti-Ukrain- 
ian press  took  what  comfort  il  could  in  the 

thought  that  these  sixty  Ukrainian  mem- 
bers elected   to  represent   2<>,( HH),(M>0  people 

enslaved  by  Russia  had  been  a  bad  dream. 

Confiscations,  prohibitions,  arrests,  exiles 

followed.    The  anti-Ukrainian  propaganda 

was  resumed  in  Galicia  and  spread  even  to 
France    and    England  j    where    writers    and 

journalists   otherwise    sober-minded    were 

led  to  believe  that  there  was  no  Ukraine 
nation,  no  Ukraine  nationalism.  "There 
was  not  even  such  a  word  in   the   Russian 

dictionary,  unless  it    meant   frontier." 

The  new  nation  will  not  hear  the  stamp 
"made  in  Germany,"  as  many  writers  have 
asserted,  for  says  Kaffalovich: 

The  newly  won  independence  of  Russian 
Ukraine  does  away  with  the  charge  of  pro- 
G  irmanism  which  was  freely  leveled  at  all 
those  who  advocated  this  autonomy. 

The  birth  of  the  nationalist  movement 
in  Russian  Ukraine  was  automatic.  Its 
life  was  fostered  by  Ukrainians  themselves', 
financed  by  Ukrainians  of  all  classes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ukrainians  who 
know  the  Germans  best  like  them  least. 
Muscovites  or  Great  Russians  may  admire 
the  Teuton  system  of  efficiency.  The 
Ukrainians  are  too  much  of  an  artistic 
nation  to  care  overmuch  for Kultur with- 
out  polish.  If  there  are  pro-Germans  in 
Russia  they  are  certainly  not  the  individu- 
alistic, essentially  democratic  Ukrainians. 
Americans  need  not  fear  betrayal  from 
that  quarter. 

Of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
new  nation  the  writer  says: 

The  famous  black  soil  of  Ukraine  covers 
three-quarters  of  the  country.  To  the 
north  as  well  as  in  the  Karpathian  Moun- 
tains are  some  110,000  square  kilometers  of 
forests.  The  agricultural  soil  covers  53 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  territory  of 
Ukraine  and  32  per  cent.,  if  we  take  in  the 
whole  of  European  Russia,  which  is,  how- 
ever, six  times  greater  than  Ukraine  itself. 

The  annual  production  of  cereals  in 
Ukraine  is  two-thirds  of  the  whole  pro- 
duction in  the  Russian  Empire.  It  is 
greater  than  that  of  Germany  or  France. 
The  exportation  of  grains  from  Ukraine 
amounts  to  27  per  cent,  of  the  production, 
and  of  all  the  wheat  exported  from  Russia 
nine-tenths  comes  from  Ukrainian  lands. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  trade  of  Ukraine 
is  more  developed  than  that  of  any  part 
of  the  empire. 

Ukraine  ranks  highest  among  all  the 
countries  that  comprise  the  vast  Russian 


Empire  ai  to  the  annual  agricultural 
production.  Wheat,  rye,  and  barlej  an 
the  staple  erop  of  Rusaia't  agriculture,  ami 
the  annual  production  in  Ukraine  of  these 
products  amounts  to  one-third  of  Ru.s- 
oiitput.  As  to  other  farm  products, 
Ukraine's  position  is  alto  verj  conspicuous. 
Beet-root,  for  instance,  is  especially  cul- 
tivated   in    the    Ukrainian    provinces    of 

Podplia,     Volhynia,     Kief,     and      Kherson; 

those  provinces  together  yield   five-sfaftha 

of  the  sugar-beet   production  of  all   Russia. 

I  kraine  produces  almost  all  the  tobacco 

of  the  empire,  and  she  has  the  largest  and 
finest  orchards  and  vineyards  of  European 
Russia. 

The  immense  natural  resources  of 
Ukraine  furnish  splendid  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. As  a  matter  of  fact,  02  per 
cent,  of  Russia's  annual  production  of  pig 
iron  and  58  per  cent,  of  Russia's  produc- 
tion of  steel  come  from  I'kraine.  These 
few  facts  may  furnish  sufficient  indication 
of  Ukraine's  economic  significance  to 
Russia. 


HOW  TWO   AMERICANS   CALLED  A 
TECTONIC  BL1  FF  IN  BELGIUM 

Tilt)  much  has  been  written  of  the 
German  occupation  of  Belgium  a 
description  of  the  conditions  in  Antwerp 
just  previous  to  and  immediately  follow- 
ing the  bombardment  as  given  by  two 
Americans  who  joined  the  Belgians  in  their 
flight  from  the  city  throws  added  fight 
on  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  llun 
conquerors.  ('.  C.  Clayton  and.  A.  D- 
Whipple  represented  the  Western  Electric 
Company  in  Antwerp  at  the  time,  and 
their  experiences  and  observations  "are  in- 
terestingly told  in  an  article  in  Tht  Western 
Electric  News.  Here  is  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  city  before  and  after  the  Germans 
entered: 

What  a  transformation,  thought  we,  as  we 
tramped  into  Antwerp  again  on  the  after- 
noon of  October  14,  1914.  A  week  before, 
it  was  a  city  of  half  a  million  in  feverish 
activity:  the  hotels  and  restaurants  crowd- 
ed with  excited  diners,  the  cafes  buzzing 
with  discussions  of  the  latest  news,  auto- 
mobiles and  ambulances  dashing  through 
the  streets,  everywhere  the  stocky  Belgian 
soldiers  in  their  long  blue  overcoats,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  of  the  British  marines 
who  had  come  to  save  us,  and  above  all 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  at  the  outer  de- 
fenses, by  its  continuity  lending  support 
to  the  reports  of  the  Belgian  General 
Staff  that  "all  goes  well."  As  late  as 
October  6,  the  people  generally  were  won- 
dering whether  the  famous  fortress  would 
be  able  to  hold  out  indefinitely,  or  would 
be  obliged  to  surrender  in  a  year  or  so, 
if  attacked  persistently. 

Now,  we  were  at  the  gates*  of  a  city 
which  was  but  a  skeleton.  It  gave  the 
impression  of  abandonment  like  that 
given  by  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  a 
great  university  in  vacation  time,  or  a 
summer  resort  in  mid-winter.  Now  and 
then  we  encountered  a  few  civilians  or  a 
few  stolid,  heavy  Germans  in  gray,  in- 
stead of  those  light-hearted  Belgians  in 
blue,  whom  we  had  seen  there  only  a  week 
before.  Here  and  there  was  an  aban- 
doned cat  or  dog  searching  food.  Houses, 
shops,  and  restaurants  were  nearly  all 
closed.  No  street -cars,  no  lights,  no 
water.  Here,  smoking  ruins,  yonder,  other 
houses    with    interiors    exposed    by    fallen 


walls  or  with  the  wholi  content!  jumbled 
inextricably  in  the  basement.  Bueh  was 
tin  desolation  that  we  and  a  few  other 
■trail  countered  on  returning  Ho  the 

city  made  German  five  dayc  before. 

After  describing  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ki  In  i  <  Commission,  now  so  well  known 
throughout  the  world,  the  writers  in  The 
.\cu\-  tell  or  their  persona]  relatione  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Kaiser  and  how 
American  nerve  successfully  called  a 
Teutonic  bluff: 

In  dealing  with  tin  Germans,  we  found 
them  egotistical,  bursting  with  n   sense  of 

their  own  importance,  and  determined  to 
terrorize  whenever  possible.  We  found 
also,  however,  thai  it  was  possible  to  call 
their  bluff,  and  did  so  on  frequent  oc- 
casions, of  which  the  following  will  suffice 
as  illustrations: 

In  July.    Mtlti.   an   order  of  the  German 

Government  made  it  necessary  to  declare 

our  stocks  of  brass  and  copper,  in  special 
sections,  which  were  still  on  hand.  The 
declaration  was  made  and  shortly  after- 
ward the  Government  asked  if  we  would 
agree    to    sell    to    them.      We    replied    that 

we  never  agreed  to  sell  anything  without 
knowing  what  we  were  going  to  receive 
for  it,  and  asked  what  they  proposed  to 
pay.  After  some  correspondence  about 
that  point,  they  finally  made  us  an  offer 
which  amounted  to  about  $7J000  for  the 
goods  in  question  We  calculated  that  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  had  cost  before 
the  war.  plus  warehouse  expenses  and  in- 
terest on  OUT  investment,  their  value  to 
the  company  was  at  least  sLCOOO.  and  re- 
fused to  accept  their  offer.  They  then 
sent  us  expropriation  papers  and  told  us 
that  we  must  ship  the  goods,  paying  the 
cost  of  packing  and  transportation  to  the 
German  frontier,  and  that  a  receipt  or 
requisition  paper  would  be  sent  to  us. 
We  told  them  that  we  could  not  follow 
those  instructions  because  we  were  short 
of  money  and  could  not  spend  any  for 
nothing.  They  replied  that  if  the  goods 
were  not  shipped  by  a  certain  date,  the 
matter  would  be  turned  over  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities  Avho  woidd  take  it  away 
at  our  expense  and  not  even  give  us  a 
receipt.  We  then  went  to  Brussels  and 
called  on  the  head  man  of  the  department 
which  was  handling  the  matter  for  the 
Government.  He  said  there  was  nothing 
that  could  be  done,  as  the  prices  were  fixt 
by  the  Government,  and  that  unless  we 
accepted  the  offer  of  half  of  what  the  goods 
were  worth  we  would  lose  them  anyway 
and  receive  nothing — not  even  a  receipt 
to  show  that  they  had  been  taken.  When 
be  had  finished  his  explanation  of  the 
situation  w*  told  him  that  we  wished  to 
make  clear  our  contention.     We  said: 

"We  know  that  you  can  take  the  goods 
from  us  by  force  or  steal  them  and  that  we 
can  not  stop  you,  but  we  want  you  to 
know  that  if  you  do,  we  will  make  a  row 
and  a  protest  which  will  be  heard  from 
Washington  to  Berlin.  The  correspondence 
shows  that  we  are  disposed  to  sell  the 
goods  without  profit  and  that  we  simply 
ask  to  prevent  a  loss.  What  you  propose 
is  the  confiscation  of  private  property, 
and  we  will  so  report  it  to  the  American 
Government." 

Our  bluff  worked  and  wre  received 
$14,000  cash  for  the  goods. 

At  one  time,  another  department  of  the 
German  Government  had  machines  loaded 
on  wagons  in  our  driveway,  and  proposed 
to  take  them  away  before  they  had  fur- 
nished the  proper  receipts  or  requisition 
papers.     We  told  them  that  they  were  not 
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44,257  trucks  have 
TORBENSEN    DRIVE 


Torbensen  Drive  is  unchanged  and  unchanging. 
Everyone  of  these  44,257  axles — now  in  use — repre- 
sents a  fundamental,  fixed  idea  of  construction  from 
which  we  have  never  departed.  It  is  a  far  greater  num- 
ber than  any  other  type  of  truck  axle  on  the  market. 

Torbensen  is  the  one  drive  for  every  service.  It 
will  give  you  superior  satisfaction  and  service  what- 
ever the  size  of  your  truck  or  the  duty  it  is  called 
upon  to  perform. 

Torbensen-equipped  trucks  plow  along  steadily,  year-in-year- 
out,  in  summer  heat  and  winter  cold.  They  go  over  rough  roads 
and  smooth,  through  heavy,  city  traffic  and  at  higher  speed, 
through  the  open  country. 

Sheer  strength,  common-sense  design,  fool-proofness,  the 
faith  of  the  makers  of  thousands  of  the  best  trucks  —  these  are 
the  facts  behind  Torbensen  Drive  —  the  reasons  why  you  should 
buy  trucks  with  Torbensen  Drive.  They  are  money-saving  trucks 
that  make  good. 

We  have  a  very  interesting  booklet  about  TORBENSEN 
Drive— "Driving  at  the  Wheel  and  near  the  Rim."  It  explains 
every  detail  in  simple  language.  Your  copy  will  be  mailed  the 
minute  your  request  reaches  us. 

THE   TORBENSEN   AXLE   CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


^f-i 
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A  solid-forged  I-Beam  is  the  un- 
yielding steel  backbone  of  Torben- 
sen Drive.  It  carries  all  the  load. 
It  does  nothing  else. 

A  jackshaft  with  pinions  on  its  ends 
does  all  the  driving  through  the  in- 
ternal gears.  It  does  nothing  else.  It 
carries  no  load  whatever. 

These  members,  held  in  practically 
perfect,  permanent  alignment,  form 
the  famous  Torbensen  Drive. 

This  drive  is  as  simple  as  any  good 
drive  can  be.  All  its  parts  are  easily 
accessible.  It  is  easy  to  take  apart 
and  easy  to  put  together  again. 

Seventeen  years  of  ever-growing 
service  have  proved  that  Torbensen 
Drive  makes  trucks  last  longer,  makes 
rear  tires  give  20%  greater  mileage 
and  reduces  gas  and  oil  consumption. 


TORBESSES  Drive  is  made  to  last.  Every  own- 
er gets  a  COLD  BOND  GUARANTEE  that  the 
I-BEAM  axle  and  spindles  will  last  as  long  as  the 
truck,  and  the  internal  gears  at  least  ttco  years. 


Largest  Builder  in  the  Wbrld  of  Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 
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"Successful  Teaching"    'ASij&LSl 

ing  in  the  light  of  the  helpful  experiences  of  as  many 
teachers — given  in  14  "Prize  Essays."  $1  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


n 


The  Right  of  the  Child  to  be  Well  Born" 

is  an  Instructive  book  on  the  .science  of  eugenics,  by  George 
K.  Dawson.  Ph.D..  which  urges  wise  preparation  and  fitse- 
lection for  parenthood.    Cloth  hound,  75  cts.;  by  moil,  82  cts. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Books  at  Bargain  Prices 


By  Joaquin  Miller,  Edward  Everett  Hole,  Turgenieff,  Julian  Hawthorne,  J.  A.  Froude,  Dean  Farrar,  Ernest 
Daudet,  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  and  many  other  splendid  writers.  Regular  prices,  75c  to  $1.50 — Now  only  29c 
and  39c  delivered.   Only  a  few  of  each  left.    Indicate  your  second  choice  as  first  title  selected  may  be  sold  out. 


29c  EACH— Postpaid— Bound   in  Cloth 

Decorated  Sides.      Regular  Price  75c  to  $1.00 
•49.  OR   THE   GOLD   SEEKERS  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 

A  story  by  Joaquin  Miller. 
ARCHIBALD  MALMAISON.    A  story  of  dramatic  in- 
tensity by  Julian  Hawthorne. 
FRENCH    CELEBRITIES.      Famous  authors  write  of 

their  eminent  countrymen.     Two  volumes.    Each  20c. 
CHRISTIANITY    TRIUMPHANT,    Its    Victories  and 

Achievements.     By  J.  P.  Newman. 
CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.     By  Laura  C.  Holloway. 
MY    LODGER'S    LEGACY.    A  Recluse's  Diary.    Bv 

R.  W.  Hume. 
AN     UNFORTUNATE     WOMAN  and    ASS'YA.     Two 

stirring  novels  bound  as  one.     By  Ivan  Turgenieff. 
A  TIMID  BRAVE.    An  Indian  story.    Bv  W.  J.  Harsha. 
PRINCE  SAROMS  WIFE  and  THE  PEARL  SHELL 

NECKLACE.    Two  novels  in  one  binding.    By  Julian 

Hawthorne. 

39c  EACH— Postpaid— Bound   in  Cloth 

Regular  Price  $1.00  to  $1.50 

HISTORICAL    AND    OTHER  SKETCHES.     By  J.  A. 

Froude. 
OLIVER    GOLDSMITH.     Selected   works  arranged    by 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 


TRUE.    A  story  by  G.  P.  Lathrop. 
PROHIBITION    as    Principle,   Party,   Policy 


By  E.J. 

Adventure  and  Captivity. 

By  Sarah 


Wheeler. 

STORY    OF    THE    MERV. 
By  E.  O.  O'Donovan. 

VIOLET  GRAY.    From  Ambition  to  Success. 
E.  Phipps. 

HIMSELF  AGAIN.    A  novel  of  power.     By  J.  C.  Gold- 
smith. 

THE    HOME    IN    POETRY.    A  collection  of   verse  on 
the  home.     By  L.  C.  Holloway.  "    - 

LIFE  OF  ULRIC  ZWINGLI.    By  Jean  Grob. 

BENEATH    TWO    FLAGS.      Story    of    the    Salvation 
Army.     By  Maud  B.  Booth. 

LIFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER.      By  Dr.  William  Rein. 

A  MAN'S  WILL.     A  story  of  drink  in  high  society.     By 

L  Edgar  Fawcett. 

FORTUNES  OF  RACHEL.     A  novel  of  American  life. 
By  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

EASTERN     PROVERBS    AND    EMBLEMS.        Illus- 
trating old  truths.     By  J.  Long. 

WITH  THE  POETS.    A  selection.     By  Dean  Farrar. 

ILLUSTRATIONS    AND    MEDITATIONS.      By  Rev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
COIN    OR   MONEY    ORDER 


SEND    STAMPS,  CHECK 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   354-360   FOURTH   AVENUE,   NEW  YORK 


following  Mm  orders  of  their  own  (imini- 
imiit    and    that    they    could    not    tak<     the 

machine!  until  the  receipt!  were  in  order. 
Thej  said  they  win-  going  to  take  them 
out  anywaj  and  would  conn  tin  111  d  day 
with  the  papers.  We  knew  their  habit 
tying  this  and  never  returning,  so  we 
stcpt    in    front   of    the    wagons  and  told 

them  that  We  did  not  ask  special  con- 
sideration,    hut     refused     to     let     them     go 

until  the  laws  of  their  Government   had 

been  complied  with.  They  threatened 
to  throw  us  out  of  the  way  and  take  them 
anyway.  We  said:  "Vou  have  a  do/in 
or  more  soldiers  here  and  you  can  do  that, 
hut,  if  you  do,  we  will  protest  to  your 
Government,  because  you  are  not  follow- 
ing their  published  orders."  In  the  end, 
they  thought  better  of  it  and  went  away 
with  their  horses.  The  next  day  they  re- 
turned with  the  official  receipts  in  order, 
and  we  had  no  further  trouble  with  that 
department.  Many  people,  however,  had 
things  taken  from  them  in  that  way  and 
never    received    anything,    because    tiny 

could  not  trace  those  who  had  virtually 
stolen  their  goods. 

All  of  our  observations  and  dealings 
with  the  Government  proved,  as  in  these 
cases,  that  with  them  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  justice  and  that  nothing  could  be 
right  unless  it  was  in  their  interest  and  for 
the  good  of  Germany.  Familiarity  with 
their  acts  and  a  study  of  their  motives 
must  drive  one  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  unmoral.  They  may  know  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong,  but  they 
neither  love  the  one  nor  hate  the  other. 
They  will  abandon  truth  and  honor  without 
a  regret  if  so  doing  serves  their  end.  Their 
success  is  the  necessity  that  knows  no 
law.  Generally,  we  found  this  to  be  the 
philosophy  of  the  individual  as  well  as  of 
the  Government. 

As  illustrating  the  feeling  of  the  average 
German  towards  America  the  writers  cite 
conversations  with  two  Germans  prom- 
inent in  the  Antwerp  Government  shortly 
after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania: 

At  that  time  the  Germans  thought  a 
great  deal  about  the  possibility  of.  the 
United  States  joining  the  Allies,  and 
these  two  men  exprest  separately  about 
the  same  point  of  view  which  was  this: 
They  said  that  they  would  like  to  see  the 
United  States  come  into  the  war,  but 
thought  the  Americans  had  better  sense 
and  would  remain  neutral  so  that  they 
could  continue  to  make  money.  We 
asked  them  to  tell  us  why  they  wanted  to 
see  the  United  States  come  in,  and  they 
replied:  "It  would  shorten  the  war." 
And  upon  request  they  gave  the  following 
explanation : 

"If  the  United  States  comes  in,  we  will 
be  able  to  carry  on  unrestricted  submarine 
Avarfare,  and  we  will  be  able  to  blockade 
England.  We  know  that  we  can  make  a 
separate  peace  with  Russia,  and  we  will 
do  so.  We  will  then  bring  troops  from 
the  East  to  the  West,  and  beat  France. 
By  that  time  England  will  be  blockaded 
and  will  be  unable  to  carry  on  the  war 
alone,  so  will  have  to  ask  for  peace.  We 
will  then  form  a  fleet  consisting  of  our 
own  fleet  and  the  fleets  of  our  present 
enemies,  take  troops  with  us,  go  to  the 
United  States,  and  compel  them  to  pay 
all  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  They  are 
the  people  who  have  made  all  of  the 
money  and  they  must  be  the  ones  who  will 
have  to  pay  for  it." 

Sayings  of  that  kind  should  impress 
upon  us  what  might  be  in  store  for  us  if 
they  are  not  beaten. 
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SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Some  Problem. — "  What  is  the  biggest 
problem  you  have  faced  Binee  the  days  of 
your  youth?  " 

"  Living  them  down." — Punch  Bowl. 


Some  Endurance.  Kmckkr  —  'The 
Kaiser  says  Germans  must  have  the  will 
to  endun." 

Bockeb  -"Well,    they    eertaialy    have 

tin-  William  to  endure."— New  York  Sun. 


Timing  the  Tickle.  1 1 1  i<  -"  Every  time 
1  look  at  that  new  hat  of  \oiirs  1  have  to 
laugh." 

Wifei  '•  Really  !  Then  I'll  leave  it 
around  when  the  hill  arrives." — Boston 
Transcript. 


The  Boston  Version 
On.-  proverb  in  the  Down  East  States 

I  lath  t  his  interpretal  ton: 
lie  cachinnates  l>est  who  cachinnates 
The  ultimate  eaehinnation. 

— -Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


When  the  Day  is  Done 
I  have  eaten  a  hale 

Of  spinach  and  kale. 

And  l'\  e  ne\  er  raised  a  row. 
I  have  swallowed  a  can 
Of  moistened  bran 

And  I  feel  like  a  brindle  cow. 
I  am  taking  a  snack 
From  the  old  haystack 

In  the  evening  shadow-  gray. 
And  I'm  glad,  you  bet, 
At  last  to  gel 

To  the  end  of  a   meatless  day. 

—  Washington  Slur. 


Unsafe  Experiment.—  Tin  party  of  tour- 
ists   were    watching    Professor    X    as    he 

exhumed  the  wrapt  body  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian. 

"  Judging  from  the  utensils  about 
him,'1  remarked  the  professor,  ''  this 
mummy  must  have  been  an  Egyptian 
plumber." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  interesting,"  said  a 
romantic  young  lady,  "if  Ave  could  bring 
him  to  life?  " 

"  Interesting,  but  a  bit  risky,"  returned 
Professor  X.  "  Somebody  might  have 
to  pay  him  for  his  time." — Browning's 
Magazine. 


Unprepared  Base  Threatened. — Tommy 

Tonkins  was  keen  on  baseball  and  particu- 
larly ambitious  to  make  his  mark  as  a 
catcher.  Any  hint,  however  small,  was 
welcomed  if  it  helped  on  his  advance  in  his 
department  of  the  game.  When  he  began 
to  have  trouble  with  his  hands,  and  some- 
body suggested  soaking  them  in  salt  water 
to  harden  the  skin,  he  qiiickly  followed  the 
advice. 

Alas  !  a  few  days  later  Tommy  had  a  mis- 
fortune. A  long  hit  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  sent  the  ball  crashing  through  a 
neighbor's  sitting-room  window.  It  was 
the  third  Tommy  had  broken  since  the 
season  began. 

Mrs.  Tonkins  nearly  wept  in  anger  when 
Tommy  broke  the  news. 

\  er  father'll  skin  yer  when  'e  comes 
'ome  to-night,"  she  said. 

Poor  Tommy,  trembling,  went  outside 
to  reflect.  His  thoughts  traveled  to  the 
strap  hanging  in  the  kitchen,  and  he  eyed 
his  hands  ruefully. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  muttered,  with  a  sigh.  "  I 
made  a  big  mistake.  I  ought  to  'are  sat  in 
that  salt  and  water!  " — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


AGE    2Q   S  OOO 


-or  down? 


ace  so  S  aoo 


Here  is  your  future  charted  for  you,  based  on  the 
actual  average  earnings  of  trained  and  untrained  men. 

Which  way  will  you  go?  You'll  either  go  up,  through 
training,  to  a  position  that  means  good  money  and  more 
comforts  as  the  years  go  by,  or  you'll  go  down,  through 
lack  of  training,  into  the  ranks  of  the  poorly  paid. 


It  rests  entirely  with  you  which  way 
you  go.  You  can  make  or  break  your 
own  future.  And  now  is  the  time  to  de- 
cide. Not  next  year,  not  next  month, 
but  now.  You  can  go  up  if  you  want 
to.  You  can  get  the  training  that  will 
command  a  trained  man's  salary.  The 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
have  helped  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  to  qualify  for  advancement.  Let 
them  showyo«ho\vyc«can  prepareyour- 
self,  in  your  own  home,  for  the  position 
you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 

At  least,  fi?id  out  what  the  I.  C.  S.  can 
do  for  you,  by  marking  and  mailing  this 
coupon.  It  will  be  the  first  step  upward. 
Choose  your  future  from  this  list,  then 
get  this  coupon  into  the  mail  today. 
INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Scranton,  Pa.  Montreal.  Can. 


INTERNATI0NAL"c0RORESPuNuENCE  schools 

BOX  4-893,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  (or 
the  position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
Electric  Lighting 


Electric  Railways 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
Mir  nam;  1 1,  USUI  1  1: 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practica 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL  ENGINEER. 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
JUNE  KOHEM'N  OH  I  Mil 
Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
8TATI0NAItr  E.NUI.M  I  It 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Arehltttctnral  DraftNman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLI'JIHIm;  AM)  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 
CHEMIST 


SALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING 

Window  Trimmer 

Show  Card  Writer 

Sign  Painter 

Railroad  Trainman 

ILLUSTRATING 

Cartooning 

BOOKKEEPER 

Stenographer  sod  Typist 

Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
~  Rail  way  Accountant 
H  Commercial  Law 
J  GOOD  ENGLISH 
m  Teacher 
~  Common  School  Sobjeets 

Mathematics 
_  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Railway  Mall  Clerk 
_  ACTOMORILE  OPERATING 
m  Anto  Itepalrlog     I. "  Sp.ioUb 

Navigation  fJGarmaa 

"aGKICCI.TURB    iLJFreoeh 
J  Poultry  Halting     luitallan 


Nama 

Present 
Occupation- 
Street 
and  No 


_State_ 


City , 

Canadians  may  send  thiscoupon  to 

International  Col  I  ttpondenoe  Schauta,  Montreal.  Canada. 


FACTORY  OPPORTUNITIES 

WONDERFUL  RESOURCES,  abundant  raw  material 
offered  by  rapidly  growing  STATE  OF  WASHING- 
TON, fully  explained  in  official,  200-page,  illustrated 
book,  just  off  press;  up-to-minute  tabulated  information 
of  locations  needing  specific  industries.     Free.    Write. 

I.  M.  HOWELL,  Sec.  of  State 
Dept.  F.  1  Olympia,  Wash. 

VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  theFunk&  Wagnalls  Standard  Diction- 
ary Series.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information.''  26.000 
Vocabulary  terms:  lipases  colored  maps:  many  valuable  sup- 
plementary features.  Green  cloth,  with  thumb-notch  index, 
30c:  blue  moroccoette,  with  thumb-notch  index,  50c;  red  En- 
glish leather,  gilt  edges,  with  thumb-notch  index,  "01 ;  post- 
age 5c  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    -    New  York  and  London 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere  to  ride  **  and  exhibitES^— =; 

the  new  Ranger"Motorbike"com- 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and 
anti-skid  tires.Choice  of  44  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big; 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Faetory-direct-to-Rider  marvelous 
offers  and  terms. 

TIDCC  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
I  IllbO  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycles— at    half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO    MONEY    but  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need.    Do  not  buy  until  you 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog. 

MC   A    l"\    CYCLE   COMPANY  > 
CMU    Dept.s  172CHICAGO 
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ERSONAL POWE 

a  big  practical  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas, 

shows  you  the  way  tohappiness  and  success 

rough  mental  concentration  and  the  develop- 

ent  of  energy  and  will.     Read  it  and  make 

good.    !2mo,  cloth,  $1.75;  by  mail,  $1.87. 


R 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


RIFLEMEN ! 

Stow^rf    If    yon   want   to 
know  more  about 
your  rifles  and  ammunition;   if 
you   want   to   understand    them 
more  thoroughly  and  use  them 
more  skilfully,  you  will  be  de- 
lighted with   this   new   book  of 
information  and  instruction.    It 
is  needed  by  every  Sportsman. 
Manufacturer  and    Army 
or  Navy  Man. 

Rifles  and  Ammunition 

by  Lieutenant  H.  OMMUNDSEN,  who  was  probably 
the  best  service  rifle  shot  in  England  before  he  was 
killed  in  the  present  war,  and  E.  H.  ROBINSON,  au- 
thor of  several  authoritative  treatises  on  shooting.  The 
book  explains  exhaustively  the  practical  side  of  rirle 
shooting  on  the  range,  in  the  held,  and  in  war.  treating 
expertly  the  thousand  and  one  problems  which  puzzle 
everyone  who  handles  a  rifle.  It  describes  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  rifle  and  its  ammunition,  from  the  loth 
century  types  to  those  of  the  present  day.  There  are 
64  full-page  plates  and  37  drawings  illustrating  the  text. 

Big,  thick,  handsomely  bound  book.    333  pp. 
$6.00  net;   by  mail,  $6.24. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A    few    drops   of    Freezone 

loosen  corns  or  calluses 

so  they  peel  ofl 
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Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off  without   a   twinge   of  pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women !  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Freezone  6n  your  dresser  and  never  let 
a  corn  ache  twice. 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any  drug 
store   in   the    United  States  or  Canada. 


The  Edward  Wesley  Co. 


Cincinnati.  O. 
— A  dvertisement 


WANTED  AN  IDEA!  gt*2 

your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Xeeded  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &C0..  Dept.  1  71,  Washington,  0.  C. 


LABELS 

The  stay-stuck  kind.  AH  shapes,  all  sizes. 
Made  special  to  your  order.  Million  lots 
a  specialty.  No  order  too  large— none  too 
small.  Largest  exclusive  gummed  label 
manufacturers  ir  the  world. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO. 

9th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electrical  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  one  of  the  best  aids  to  hearing. 
No  cumbersome  wires,  no  battery. 
A  smalt,  compact  instrument  held 
AGAINST  the  ear.  NOT  inserted. 
Reproduces  natural  voice  tones  very 
effectively:  no  "buzzing." 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklet  No.  17 
which  gives  full  particulars  of  our 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


\     POM    financier.      II  i.      "  We'll    i 
to  give  up  our  intended  Bummer  trip.    M\ 
account  at  the  bank  is  already  overdrawn." 

Sin  "  ( >li,  John,  you  are  such  a 
trretohed  financier.  Why  don't  you  keep 
your  aooount  in  a  bank  thai  has  plenty  of 
money?  "     Boston  Transcript. 


Sign  of  Wedlock. — "  There  goes  an- 
other married  man,"  said  the  girl  at  the 

candy-counter. 

""  How  do  you  know?  "  asked  the 
cashier. 

"  He  used  to  buy  a  three-pound  box 
of  candy  twice  a  week  and  now  he  buys 
half  a  pound  once  a  month." — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 


Fooling  the  Neighbors. — "  What  makes 
that  hen  of  yours  cackle  so  loudly?" 
inquired  Jenkins  of  his  neighbor. 

"  Why,  they've  just  laid  a  corner-stone 
for  the  new  workingmen's  club  across  the 
road,  and  she's  trying  to  make  the  neigh- 
bors think  she  did  it." — Chicago  Herald. 


It  Happened  in  Indiana. — On  Friday 
evening  Mr.  Jackson  Stone,  of  Chicago, 
and  Miss  Eva  Morris,  of  Hebron,  were 
quietly  married.  As  sweetly  as  the  blend- 
ing of  two  light-beams  in  the  solemn 
hush  that  fell  over  the  little  company  of 
friends,  these  two  souls  melted  into  each 
other  under  the  mystic  words  of  union 
spoken  by  the  officiating  clergyman. — 
Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vidette. 


A  True  Friend. — Andy  Foster,  a  well- 
known  character  in  his  native  city,  had 
recently  shuffled  off  this  mortal  soil  in 
destitute  circumstances,  altho  in  his  earlier 
days  he  enjoyed  financial  prosperity. 

A  prominent  merchant,  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  attended  the  funeral  and  was 
visibly  affected  as  he  gazed  for  the  last 
time  on  his  old  friend  and  associate. 

The  mourners  were  conspicuously  few  in 
number  and  some  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  sorrowing  merchant.  "  The  old 
gentleman  was  very  dear  to  you?  "  ven- 
tured one  of  the  bearers  after  the  funeral 
was  over. 

"  Indeed,  hewas,"  answered  the  mourner. 
"  Andy  was  one  true  friend.  He  never 
asked  me  to  lend  him  a  cent,  tho  I  knew 
that  he  was  practically  starving  to  death." 
— Harper's  Magazine. 


OPTICIAN 

Mfrs.  Surgical  Instruments  and  Electrical  Appliances 
520  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  Futile  Experiment. — William  Williams 
hated  nicknames.  He  used  to  say  that 
most  fine  given  names  were  ruined  by 
abbreviations,  which  was  a  sin  and  a 
shame.  "  I  myself,"  he  said,  "  am'one  of 
six  brothers.  We  were  all  given  good,  old- 
fashioned  Christian  names,  but  all  those 
names  were  shortened  into  meaningless  or 
feeble  monosyllables  by  our  friends.  I 
shall  name  my  children  so  that  it  will  be 
impracticable  to  curtail  their  names." 

The  Williams  family,  in  the  course  of 
time,  was  blessed  with  five  children,  all 
boys.  The  eldest  was  named  after  the 
father — William.  Of  course,  that  would  be 
shortened  to  "  Will  "  or  enfeebled  to 
"  Willie  " — but  wait  !  A  second  son  came 
and  was  christened  Willard.  "  Aha  !  " 
chuckled  Mr.  Williams.  "  Now  everybody 
will  have  to  speak  the  full  names  of  each 
of  these  boys  in  order  to  distinguish  them." 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme  the  next 
three  sons  were  named  Wilbert,  Wilfred, 
and  Wilmont. 

They  are  all  big  boys  now.  And  they  are 
respectively  known  to  their  intimates  as 
Bill,  Skinny,  Butch,  Chuck,  and  Kid. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


I  III!    BREWERS'    CAMPAIGN 
OF  RIGHTEOl  SNESS 

rom  page  14) 

whisky   is   not   a  oheap  drink,   especially 

now  with  the  war-tax  in  force,  and  the 
ostracizing  polio]  of  tin  antis  ha-  made  it 

more  and  more  difficult   to  lind  decent  men 

to  conduct  saloons.  It  would  he  em- 
phatically to  the  interest  of  tin  distillers 
to  abolish  •"><)  to  ~~>  per  cent,  of  the  saloons 
now    in   existence    because   tin-   survh 

would   sell    better   goods   and    better  value 

their  license  to  do  business.  'Tem- 
perance' is  not  a  matter  of  the  beverage 

chosen,  but  of  the  amount  consumed. 
The  toxicity  of  too  much  beer  or  wine 
is  just  as  unpleasant  and  injurious  as  when 
too  much  spirit  is  consumed." 

The  Wholesalers'  and  Retailers'  Review 
(San  Francisco),  which  describes  itself 
as  the  leading  journal  of  the  wine,  brew  inn, 
and  spirit  trades  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
says  that  those  who  have  watched  the  mad 
tidal  wave  of  prohibition  engulf  the  liquor 
industries  will  sympathize  with  the  brewers' 
attempt  to  gain  a  point  of  safety,  yet 
"it  seems  a  pity  that  the  attempt  is  hope- 
less." Long  before  the  railroads  saw  the 
error  of  their  ways,  the  breweries  of 
America  had  set  for  themselves  a  standard 
of  business  and  social  morality  higher  than 
is  carried  on  by  any  other  industry  in 
the  country.  But  it  availed  them  noth- 
ing, and  this  journal  adds: 

"Nor  do  we  hope  for  better  results 
since  John  Barleycorn  has  been  disowned 
and  cast  into  outer  darkness  for  the  time 
being.  Prohibition  is  not  merely  a  con- 
test between  those  wrho  want  to  drink  and 
those  who  would  stop  them.  It  is  more 
than  a  fad,  it  is  an  obsession.  Prohibition 
is  only  the  temporary  form  of  the  age- 
long conflict  which  the  joys  and  the  glooms 
have  waged  since  the  world  began. 

"It  is  the  modern  expression  of  the 
difference  between  those  who  dance  and 
those  who  deem  dancing  a  waste  of  time, 
and  thus  a  sin.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  boundary-posts  which  divide 
Bohemia  from  the  wastes  of  Iowa." 

As  for  the  prohibition  press,  The  Na- 
tional Advocate  (New  York)  maintains 
that  beer  "is  a  greater  peril  to  manhood, 
home,  and  society  than  whisky  ever  has 
been  or  can  be;  that  beer  begins  the  drink 
habit  almost  invariably,  and  that  the 
average  beer-drinker  takes  as  much  al- 
cohol into  his  system  as  the  average 
whisky-drinker  takes  into  his."  This 
temperance  organ  also  says  that  the  bad 
saloons,  so  called  by  the  brewers,  are 
"largely,  if  not  mainly,  owned  by  the 
brewers,  or  mortgaged  to  them,  who  are 
now  trying  to  save  their  own  share  in  a 
bad  business,  for  which  they  have  long 
been  as  responsible  as  the  distillers,  on 
whom,  for  its  badness,  they  now  seek  to 
lay  the  blame." 

Mr.  Edwin  Simpson,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  Anti-Saloon 
League,  writes  in  the  Rhode  Island  edition 
of  The  American  Issue  that  the  brewers 
have  always  claimed  to  believe  the  dis- 
tillery and  its  product  "are  of  the  devil," 
and  regretted  the  union  that  was  forced 
upon  them  which  has  "brought  such  dis- 
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"We  figure  a  Troy  Trailer  saves  us  about  $100  a  week. 
In  our  estimation  Troy  Trailers  are  the  coming  means  of 
transportation  for  economy." — Riker-Hegeman. 


Motor  Truck  Train"  service  between 
Philadelphia — New  York — Boston 

is  solving  the  freight  car  shortage  for  Riker-Hegeman   and  protecting 
them  against  the  danger  of  short  haul  freight  embargoes. 

Troy  Trailers  used  with  their  motor  trucks  are  keeping  their  cost 
of  hauling  far  below  that  possible  when  operating  trucks  alone. 

Any  Troy  Trailer — of  the  same  rated  capacity  as  the  truck  it  is  used 
with — doubles  the  load  moving  ability  of  the  truck,  and  the  total  cost 
does  not  exceed  25  °fo  over  the  cost  of  hauling  the  truck  load  alone. 

Trailer  trains — in  single  or  multiple  units  —  are  the  only  way  in 
which  to  put  your  hauling  on  a  safe — certain — economical  basis,  free 
from  interruption  by  delayed  freight  service. 

Without   Troy   Trailers   a    "motor   truck   train"   is    not    possible. 


Troy  Trailers  in  design 
and  construction  equal 
the  finest  truck  you 
can  buy. 


The  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio 

Oldest  and  largest  makers  of  Trailers,  making  possible 
highest  grade  construction  at  lowest  cost. 
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Williams' 


Four  forms  of 

Williams' 

Shaving  Soaps 


I 


Holder 

Stick        Top      ^. 
^  Shaving  W 


Send  20c.  in  stamps  for  trial  sizes  of  the  four 
forms  shown  here.  Then  decide  which  you 
prefer.     Or   send  6c.  in  stamps  for  any  one. 

Tbe  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 
Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

After  the  shave  or  the  bath  you  will  enjoy  the 
comforting  touch  of  Williams'  Talc  Powder. 
Send  4c.  for  a  trial  size  of  the  perfume  you  pre- 
fer —Violet.  Carnation,  English  Lilac  or  Rose. 


Holcigr  Top 


The  Holder  Top— 
A  top  for  the  box  and 
a  holder  for  the  fingert 


Shaving  Stick 


OTS  of  discarded  razors  have  come  into  their 
-■— '  own  again  since  men  learned  the  secret  of  the 
home  shave.  They  used  to  think  shaving  was  the 
razor's  job.  They  know  now  it  is  the  softening, 
lasting,  economical  lather  of  Williams'  Shaving  Stick 
that  smoothes  the  razor's  way  and  brings  the  gratify- 
ing result. 

No  man  shirks  the  daily  shave  once  he  realizes 
that  his  shaving  comfort  has  been  the  chief  concern 
of  the  Williams'  establishment  for  77  years. 

Ask  for  Williams'  Holder  Top  Shaving  Stick. 
Then  you  have  the  additional  convenience  of  a  firm 
metal  grip  for  your  fingers  while  applying  the  soap 
and  a  tight-fitting,  dust-proof  top  for  the  box  when 
the  Stick  is  not  in  use. 
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grace  on  their  beloved  un-American,  pro- 
German  institution  i  he  saloon."  Strange 
to  say,  these  brewery-owned  and  operated 
saloons,  we  are  told,  are  "still  Belling  this 
horrible  stuff  that  has  brought  so  much 
disgrace  on  them"  in  scores  of  American 
cities.  This  advocate  of  prohibition  thinks 
the  brewers'  "  eleventh  -hour  confession 
with  its  pious  attack  on  strong  drink,  with 
its  promised  reduction  of  alcoholic  content 
in  beer  to  2%  per  cent.,  will  move  no 
one."  Mr.  .J.  Frank  Eanly,  editor  of  the 
National  Enquirer  (Indianapolis),  and 
former  Governor  of   Indiana,   says: 

"When  the  writer  of  this  editorial  was  a 
candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  it  was  not  the  dis- 
tilling interests  of  the  State,  but  .  the 
brewers,  that  sought  to  wring  from  him 
a  promise  that  in  consideration  for  his 
nomination  he  should  if  elected  permit  no 
temperance  legislation  during  his  term. 
It  was  the  brewing  interests  .'of  Indiana, 
and  not  the  distillers,  that  sought  on  the 
eve  of  election,  after  his  nomination  in 
6pite  of  their  opposition,  to««xtort  a  like 
promise  as  the  price  of  his  election; 

"It  was  the  president  of  the  Indiana 
State  Brewers'  Association,  and  not  a 
representative  of  the  ; distillery  interests 
of  the  State,  that  .walked  into  the  Gover- 
nor's office  in  Indianapolis,  and  with  the 
arrogance  of  a  Hun  announced  that  he  had 
come  to  say  to  the  Governor  that  a  town- 
ship and  ward  remonstrance  law  which 
the  Governor  had  recommended  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  enactment  could 
not  be  passed  by  the  legislature 

"In  all  the  history  of  the  political  and 
civic  life  of  the  American  people  there 
has  been  no  combination  or  organization 
of  power  so  brutal,  so  domineering,  so 
corrupt,  or  so  dead  to  every  sense  of  civic 
interest  or  concern  as  the  brewers  of 
America.  They  have  been  and  are  the 
chief  criminals,  and  no  camouflage  to 
which  they  may  resort  will  save  them. 
The  people  will  see  beneath  the  false  pre- 
tense the  bare,  naked  facts.  The  legis- 
latures of  the  States  will  be  organized  into 
firing  squads,  and  the  beer  trade  will  be 
compelled  to  meet  its  fate. 

"Nor  will  the  people  be  deceived  by  the 
fallacious  contention  that  beer  is  a  safe 
and  harmless  drink.  Every  laboratory  in 
America  refutes  it.  Every  sociologist  knows 
better.  Every  scientist  of  reputation  con- 
demns it.  The  management  of  every  great 
industrial  interest,  compelled  by  economic 
necessity,  seeks  its  complete  overthrow." 

The  Home  Alliance  (Woodland,  Cali- 
fornia) thinks  that  the  Government, 
by  forbidding  the  distillation  of  spirituous 
liquors  during  the  war,  has  "closed  the 
distillery  spigot  and  left  open  the  bunghole 
of  the  brewery,"  believing  it  was  "serving 
national  interests  by  forbidding  the  use 
of  corn  and  rotten  fruits  in  the  production 
of  whisky  and  brandy,  while  permitting 
the  use  of  multimillions  of  bushels  of 
barley  in  the  manufacture  of  beer."  This 
journal  charges  that  the  brewers  were 
active  in  pressing  the  distinction  between 
themselves  and  the  distillers  because 
they  saw  the  opportunity  "to  save  their 
own  cargo  by  making  jetsam  of  distillery 
interests,  and  overboard  those  interests 
went,  not  without  the  aid  of  the  brewers' 
hands,"  with  the  result  that  the  "sodden 


beer-drinker  is  now  held  up  to  the  public 
,   true  niod.i  of  temperance,  and  the 

vender  of  heer  as  a  benefactor  of  his  kind." 
The  California  Void  and  Issue  holds  that 
those  who  profess  to  be  working  for 
national  prohibition  in  aumy  oases  are 
short-sighted  enough  to  exempt  beer  in 
their  local  and  State  campaigns.  The 
consequence  is  that  brewery  stock  is  again 
on  the  upgrade,  and  it  quotes  The  Financial 
World  i  New  York)  as  saying  that  "it 
requires  very  little  discernment  to  see  that 
if  whisky  is  given  its  death-blow,  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
beer  and  wines  and  that  the  breweries 
will  have  another  lease  of  life."  The 
Venango  Daily  Herald  (Franklin,  Pa.) 
observes : 

"The  average  'drink'  of  whisky,  as 
estimated  by  men  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  whisky  business,  is  1.25  ounce-. 
If  the  whisky  is  40  per  cent,  alcohol — 
theoretically  it  should  be  50  per  cent., 
but  not  one  gallon  in  a  hundred  sold  over 
the  bar  averages  higher  than  40  percent., 
and  very  much  of  it  much  lower — the 
amount  of  alcohol  consumed  in  one  drink 
is  .51  ounce. 

,  "The  standard  drink  of  beer  is  eiglil 
ounces.  At  the  old  average  of  alcoholic 
content,  which  the  brewers  persistently 
denied  but  which  the  new  order  prac- 
tically admits,  4.5  per  cent.,  a  drink  of 
beer  contained  .36  ounce  of  alcohol;  or 
three  drinks  of  beer  more  alcohol  than  two 
drinks  of  whisky.  At  the  new  alcohol 
content  prescribed  by  the  Presidential 
order,  2.75  per  cent.,  a  drink  of  beer  will 
contain  .20  ounce  of  alcohol." 

Taking  into  account  the  drinking  cus- 
toms of  drinking  men,  this  journal  goes 
on  to  say,  it  is  manifest  that  the  average 
beer-drinker  has  been  consuming  far  more 
alcohol  than  the  average  whisky-drinker. 
With  the  increasing  tendency  to  dilute 
whisky  that  accompanies  the  higher  whole- 
sale cost  of  the  drink,  it  is  probable  that 
even  with  the  new  beer  the  beer-drinker 
will  continue  to  get  the  most  alcohol  into 
his  system.  The  New  Hampshire  Issue 
(Concord)  denies  that  the  brewers  are 
champions  of  real  temperance,  and  tells 
us  that  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  London  states  that  40  per  cent. 
of  the  drunks  get  drunk  on  beer.  This 
journal  and  others  opposed  to  the  liquor 
industry  urge  that  the  breweries  be  shut 
down,  because  the  brewers  are  the  biggest 
wasters  of  food-material.  The  Illinois 
Banner  (Danville)  can  make  no  distinction 
between  beer  and  whisky,  because  they 
both  produce  the  same  effect.  The  claim 
that  beer  is  a  true  temperance  drink  can 
not  be  substantiated  by  the  brewers,  this 
journal  holds,  until  "they  manufacture 
beer  without  an  intoxicating  ingredient, 
and  when  they  do  that  there  will  be  no 
demand  for  their  product."  The  White 
Ribbon  Bulletin  of  North  Dakota  (Fargo) 
accuses  both  brewer  and  distiller  of  being 
equally  guilty  as  accessories  to  "all  the 
crimes  and  disorders,  suffering  and  sorrow 
of  the  last  centuries,"  and  holds  that  "even 
this   wicked    war   would  not  be   possible 


The  Man  Who  Uses  a  "Home- 
made" Heat  Treating  Furnace 
Today  Courts  Disaster 

A  furnace  made  of  odd  fire  brick  and 
iron  plates  in  accordance  with  one  man's 
idea,  may  produce  acceptable  results. 
These  results,  however,  will  be  far  differ- 
ent from  thus.  with  a  standard 
furnace,  built  Strictly  in  accordance  with 
known  scientific  laws  and  the  best  engi- 
neering practice  and  according  to  proven 
data. 

The  manufacturer  requiring  a  furnace 
should  select  from  a  standard  line  made 
by  furnace  engineers,  whose  ability  and 
reputation  are  beyond  dispute.  Furni 
design  and  manufacturing  is  just  as  dis- 
tinctive a  line  of  work  as  any  other 
business. 

In  this  day  of  the  nation's  emergency,  the 
speeding  up  and  increase  of  output  should 
command  the  attention  of  every  manufac- 
turer. Home-made,  make-shift  appliances 
should  not  be  tolerated.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  standardized  furnaces  be 
used  in  order  that  waste  effort  and  labor 
may  be  eliminated;  so  that  time  may  be 
conserved  ;  so  that  fuel  may  be  saved. 

Fully  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  all  the 
gaseous  and  liquid  fuels  burned  in  this 
country  today  could  be  saved  if  properly 
designed  furnaces  and  combustion  appli- 
ances were  used. 

Tate-Jones  Heal  Treating  Fur- 
naces meet  these  requirements  and  are 
standardized.  With  them,  today's  resuts 
can  be  duplicated  tomorrow.  There  is  a 
furnace  suited  to  each  heat  treating 
process. 

Write  for  catalog  giving  tome  idea  of 
your  requirements  and  we  will  offer  sug- 
gestions. It  is  quite  probable  that  we 
can  show  you  a  regular  Tate-Jones  fur- 
nace to  do  the  work  which  you  thought 
possible  only  in  one  of  ' '  Special ' '  size 
or  design. 

TATE-JONES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1898 

Furnace  Engineers 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


KOR-KER 


TYPES  FR0MCITYSTREET5 

^  A  collection  of  brilliant  character  *^# 

studies  of  men  and  women  to  be  met  with  in  the  Rohemian  life  of  New 
fork,  by  HUTCBINB  HapGOOD.  A  volume  packed  with  human  interest, 
laughter  and  pathos.  I2mo,  Cloth.  Iltustratrrt.  tl.SOi  hymnil.ti.SS 
Funk  &  Wagnalle  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Local   Distributors   Wanted 

We  want  big  men  who  can  organize  and 
conduct  a  selling  organization — appoint  sub- 
agents,  supply  the  auto  accessory  trade,  etc. , 
and  finance  their  initial  order  in  return  for 
exclusive  selling  rights. 

AMERICA'S  STANDARD 
TIRE   TREATMENT 

Seals  punctures  in- 
stantly— Stops  slow 
leaks.  Reduces  blow- 
outs to  a  minimum. 
Preserves  tubes. 
Increases  mileage. 
Keeps  tires  at  nor- 
mal inflation.  Not 
a  filler.  6  years  suc- 
cess. These  are  ab- 
solute facts. 
Booklet  gives  details 
and  proof.  Write  to- 
day for  Chemist 's.Tire 
Mfr's  and  Car  Own- 
er's reports.  You  will 
be  convinced. 

ALCEM0  MFG.  CO. 

79  Bridge  Street 
NEWARK  N.  J. 


Seals 

Punctures 

Instantly 


CHAMBERIIN    METAL  WEATHER   STRIP 


METALIirAGAINST 

WOOD-NO  WEAR 

13  year*  aso  metal-against-metal  strip  proved 
itself  short-lived.  Warping  or  shrinking  »*»h  *1»° 
allc-cted  it.  ... 

Time  has  shown  that  only  woftd-agatntt-metal. 
with  metal  tongue  shaped  as  above,  and  metal 
bearing  rails,  is  proof  against  wear,  sticking  or 
binding.  Likewise  it  alone  insures  a  weather- 
proof (it  always.     That  is  why  you  should 


IE  STANDARD  FOR  25  YEARS" 

are  Guaranteed  10  Years  -but  outUit  yoar building. 
We    equip    windows,  doors,    casements  or  tran- 
soms    wood  or  metal— in  new  or  old  buildings. 
U7DITC   f«r  illustrated,  descriptive  book 
WKIl  t   and  li-t  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 
CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 
Headquarters:  1 09  Dinan  Building.  Detroit.  Mich. 


OTgS^i: 


For  Fascinating 
Hair 

Feminine  beauty  is 
complete  oniy  when  the 
hair  is  healthy — lustrous, 
vivid  with  life,  rich  in 
natural  tone. 

Peirole  Hahn  imparts  these 
J  charming  qualities.  It  contains 

natural  Petroleum  (delicately  perfumed)  and  other  ingre- 
dients which  cleanse,  enrich  and  beautify  the  hair.     Sizes 
$1.50  and  5!  00.  At  dealers  or  by  parcel  post. 
PARK  &  TILFORD,  Sole  Agents,  New  York 

**Tlte  Crowning  Glory,"  a  /iiscinating 
Utile  booklet,  sent  free  on  request 

Setrole  Hahn 


HARTFORD 


THAT  comforting  sense  of,  security 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
are  prepared  for  anything;  through  the 
reliable  insurance  service  of  the  Two 
Hartfords. 

Any  agent  or  broker  can  sell  you  a 
Hartford  policy. 

HARTFORD  FIRE   INSURANCE   CO 

HARTFORD   ACCIDENT  AND 

INDEMNITY  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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had    tint    a    nation,    -oildcll   with    1><  i  l\    with 

virion   beclouded   with  alcohol,   unloi 
its    unholy    ambition    and    plunged    the 

whole  world  into  war  and  BgOny."  We- 
ll |  '.  /,-  '  ■ ,.  ,\  I  Morris- 
town)  quotes  Nic  president  of  the  N.  \\ . 
('.  T.  ['.  as  saying  thai  camouflage  is 
well  understood  by  that  organization. 
Alcohol  is  a  poison  beer  is  an  alcoholic 
drink,  [ts  manufacture  destroys  grain, 
ami  loyalty  and  patriotism  demand  that 

grain  should  be  used  for  constructive  and 

not  destructive  business.  The  Minm 
White  Ribbon  (Montevideo)  also  classes 
beer  with  hard  liquor,  and  quotes  Bishop 
William  Quayle  as  saying  that  "of  all 
forms  of  drink  beer  is  the  most  brutalizing. 
The  unthinkable  barbarism  of  the  German 
armies  in  this  present  war  is,  in  all  reason- 
ableness, to  be  accounted  for  largely  by 
their  centuries  of  beer-drinking,  which  has 
deadened  their  moral  sense  and  coarsened 

their  moral  liber."  The  Connecticut  White 
Ribbon  Banner  (Scotland,  Conn.)  not  only 
condemns  beer  as  a  beverage  on  the  au- 
thority of  scientists  and  insurance  com- 
panies, but  urges  its  suppression  as  a  war- 
measure    of    economy    and    conservation, 

and  it  quotes  The  Pacific  Medical  .Journal 
as  saying  that  "of  all  the  intoxicating 
drinks  beer  is  the  most  annualizing." 
The  Record  (Frost,  Minn.)  would  have  all 
liquor  ousted,  including  whisky  and  beer, 
to  save  the  country  from  destruction,  and 
The  Siirtolainen,  a  Finnish  prohibition  of- 
gan  (Duluth),  is  similarly  opposed  to  all 
alcoholic  liquors  no  matter  tinder  what 
name  they  are  sold,  for  it  believes  that  the 
"welfare  of  the  people  of  this  great  coun- 
try requires  that  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  all  alcoholic  beverages  be  prohibited 
by  Federal  law,"  The  Comanche  }'an- 
(juard  (Comanche,  Texas)  favors  "bone- 
dry"  prohibition,  because  there  are  no 
good  saloons,  no  good  beer-gardens,  or 
beer-joints — because  they  are  evil,  un- 
mitigatedly  evil,  and  continuously  evil. 
It  does  not  foresee  much  success1  for  the 
brewers  in  attempting  to  draw  a  line  of 
distinction  between  themselves  and  the 
distillers,  and  The  Campaigner  (Madison, 
Wis.)  says  that  "very  few  people  are 
being  deceived  by  their  specious  pleas," 
which  "only  show  their  own  weakness." 
Every  bushel  of  grain  that  is  destroyed  by 
German  breweries  in  America  serves  the 
Kaiser  just  as  well  as  a  bushel  sunk  by  a 
submarine  at  sea,  remarks  The  American 
Issue  (Westerville,  Ohio),  and  as  to  the 
advertising  of  the  brewers,  it  adds  that 
"a  halo  won't  fit  on  a  beer-keg  no  matter 
how  much  money  is  spent  in  advertising 
that  it  does."  On  this  point  we  read  in 
The  Temperance  Cause  (Boston)  that 

"The  brewers  are  in  the  position  of 
Don  Quixote,  who  tried  to  bring  back 
feudalism  after  the  world  had  outgrown  it. 
We  now  have  many  non-narcotizing,  non- 
poisonous  beverages  far  surpassing  al- 
coholic liquors,  mild  or  strong.  We  have 
reached  the  antialcohol  and  the  antiwar 
stage  in  the  world's  development." 


CURRENT   EVEiNTS 


■II IK    WAR 


OPEKATIOX8    IN     AMI.  It  l<    \ 

December  26. —  President  Wilson,  by  pro- 
clamation,  tal  ion  of  all  the 

nation-  railroad-  villi  their  auxiliary 
water   lines,   elcwitors,  w  anliou-.  •-,  a  ml 

all  other  equipment.     Secretary  of  the 
Treasury    McAdoo  is  placed  in  charge 
with   the  title   of   Director-Genera]  of 
Railroads,     lie   will   also   continue   at 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington 

reports.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
proper  return  to  stock  and  bondholders. 
The  roads  pas-  to  the  Government  on 
Friday,    but   for   accounting    purposes 

Government  control  dates  from  Decem- 
ber .>1  at   midnight. 

Secretary  Baker  announces  that  General 
Bliss,  retired,  will  be  recalled  to  active 
duty  and  reappointed  Chief  of  Staff. 
Major-Genera]  Biddle  is  to  be  con- 
tinued as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff. 

December  27. — Director-General  McAdoo 
in  a  statement  asks  the  support  of  the 
public  and  the  railroad  officers  and 
employees,  declaring  that  victory  in 
the  war  will  depend  upon  speed  and 
efficiency.  A  sweeping  advance  in 
rail  stocks  reflects  Wall  Street's  ap- 
proval of  Government  control  of  the 
roads.  Bankers  and  officials  praise  the 
action  of  the  President. 

The  theft  of  cloth  valued  at  $500,000 
intended  for  soldiers'  uniforms  is  dis- 
closed by  detectives  of  the  New  York- 
bomb  squad.  One  man  is  under  arrest 
and  five  more  arrests  are  expected 
to  follow. 

Major-General  Sharpe,  Quarfermaster- 
General  of  the  Army,  under  examination 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  makes  many  startling  dis- 
closures involving  near  relatives  of 
members  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  in  profiteering. 

December  28. — Washington  reports  that 
the  Government  has  requisitioned  the 
electric  power  produced  by  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company  for  establish- 
ments at  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo 
engaged  in  war-work. 

Director-General  McAdoo  issues  his  first 
order  to  the  lines  of  the  Government 
system  of  railroads,  directing  that 
traffic  be  moved  by  the  "most  con- 
venient and  expeditious  routes."  Quick 
action  to  relieve  the  freight  gain  is 
taken  and  far-reaching  economies 
planned. 

Lack  of  preparedness  in  clothing  and 
equipment  was  the  cause  of  a  large 
number  of  deaths  from  pneumonia  at 
Army  camps  and  cantonments,  Major- 
General  Greble  and  Major-General 
Wright  tell  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  During  the  epidemic 
8,000  men  were  ill  at  Camp  Bowie, 
Texas,  General  Greble  declared,  because 
of  delinquencies  of  the  Army  Supply 
Department. 

Investigation  into  the  thefts  of  army 
cloths  now  place  the  amount  at  more 
than  a  million,  and  spongers  employed 
by  the  Government  in  many  cities  are 
said  to  be  involved. 

December  29. — Director-General  McAdoo 
announces  the  appointment  of  Walker 
D.  Hines,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
Santa  Fe  board,  as  assistant  in  legal 
matters,  and  Alfred  H.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
as  assistant  [in  charge  of  transportation 
in  trunk-line  territory  east  of  Chicago 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
rivers.  The  Director-General  also 
issued  special  infractions  for  clearing 
the    congestion    in    NeAV     York     and 
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An  Austin  Standard  No.  2  type,  90  feet  wide  by  1000  feet  long — "Somewhere  in  the  United  States" 

Austin  Standard  Factory-Buildings 


Austin  takes  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  the  delivery 
of  complete  factory  floor 
space,  guaranteeing  quality, 
cost,  and  time  of  completion. 

Austin  Standard  Factory- 
Buildings  are  available  in 
nine  given  types.  Three 
types  are  erected  in  30  work- 
ing-days, four  types  in  60 
working-days,  and  two  in  a 
longer  time. 

If  you  need  a  permanent 
factory-building  completed 
in  a  short  time,  Austin  has 
the  designs  prepared,  the 
materials  in  stock  or  under 
order,  and  unusual  facilities 
for  rapid  erection  service. 


Delivered  on  Time 

In  Spite  of  Snow  and  Bad  Weather 

THIS  illustration  shows  some 
of  the  winter  conditions  that 
have  to  be  met  and  overcome  in 
delivering  Austin  Standard  Factory- 
Buildings  on  time. 

An  Austin  customer  writing  to  an  Austin 
prospect  says  this: 

"The  completion  periods  were  all  within  the 
time,  several  days,  in  spite  of  strikes,  bad 
weather,  difficulty  of  securing  material,  and  all 
the  trouble  incident  to  the  congestion  of  freight 
and  delivery  of  materials  at  this  time." 


The  Austin  Company 


Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 


Cleveland:  Euclid  Avenue 
Detroit:  Penobscot  Building 
Indianapolis 

Merchants'  Bank  Building 


Eddy  4500         a 
Cherry  3894 

Main  6428 


New*  York:  217  Broadway  Barclay  8886 

Washington:  Bellevue  Hotel  Main  2550 

Pittsburgh:  House  Building  Court  1 193 

Philadelphia:  Bulletin  Building  Spruce  1291 
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The  Cough  that  Lost  a  Trench 


Coot  of  th* 
_   ft  afti 

Ucka.      This"    oiitUtnit    tn.»   gra3uttl 


^ 


GERMANS  ESCAPE 
AMERICAN  AMBUSH 


Plan   to   Seize   Patrols   Frus- 
trated bv  Soldier  ^  it!i 
a  Cold 


IN 


WITH  THB  AMKRICAN  AflMY 
FRA,\CK,  Nov  31—  By  Ul«  A 
Proja — Only  the  far!  tfam  the  Germans 
fallf.i  trt  venture  Into  No  M*n*s  Lind  on 
a  reont  n1«ht  c.ivM  th-rn  fr-m  an  Amer- 
ican son-prise.  Oo*  hundred  nn<!  sixty  men 
nf  the  first  b»(t^not^  to  enter  the  trench** 
for  a  Artelc  vera  6|v*n  ■Peclal  training, 
and.  after  b*n.g  transported  to  the  front, 
criwled  across  S'o  M.*n'H  Lsml  and  tooU 
positions  Ln  front  of  and  In  the  G*rm%n 
wire  enUnRlements  at  .\  point  tWi  o  it 
had  been  dlscoverecl  the  enemy  came  out 
every    night,, 

A    cold    Whlcfi     »    nililiftr    -MUithT    mi    ()!■* 
trenoi)>"5  brO'iirlU  limi  ;i   wound   l"    t*l 

and  rave  warnuig  to"  k  German 'patrol  of 

an  ambuscade  on  anoU'er  night      An  Amert 

■  i  had  arranged  an  ambir-h  ne.xr 
,1  shell-ruined  rarmbo*1}  .in  No  Wane  Land. 
Stev^,i|  of  in*1  '.Amerlcane  nr«'i  *  olds  and 
cough*,  hut  aiu-ias^l  toT  controp  them. 
Anally,  v. hen  tfcj  thatfovy  forms  J*  *n 
enwiiy  patrol  wcrt  »1*n  apprOAflOie'. .  «!>«. 
of  the  Americans  cocghed  The  •«w>«roy'> 
patrol  pmmptiy  lIsappMirrit  toward  H*1*W 
'roffl  which  hire  soon.  Afterward 
came  a  hall  of  marMne-giin  bullets,  one 
hitting    the   man    who   had    coughed. 

Tw-i    s'sff    offlcrrs    recently    bad    a    nir- 
•^iitir-..-*alkmg  along  ^'V^*i*H1 
.,  y-  <>'  -Tn»yTlAr,-  \ 


This  dispatch  appeared  in 
newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  on  Nov.   22 
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DID  you  read  the  earliest  news  dis- 
patches from  American  soldiers  on 
the  righting  line?  An  American  soldier 
coughed  and  betrayed  his  position  to 
raiding  Germans.  The  trench  was  lost. 
Lives  were  endangered. 

Not  often  is  a  cough  so  serious.  But 
often  it  is  embarrassing,  inconvenient,  dis- 
tracting. And  coughing  is  nearly  always 
preventable. 

Stop  coughing  before  it  begins.  Use 
Smith  Brothers  S.  B.  Cough  Drops. 
Use  them  when  you  feel  the  advancing 
symptoms  of  cold  or  cough.  Use  them  in 
cold,  raw,  damp  weather  as  prevention. 

When  you  are  packing  comfort  kits  for 
soldiers.remember  that  the  French  climate 
is  rainy  and  trenches  are  cold  and  wet. 
Two  or  three  boxes  of  Smith  Brothers 
in  a  kit  will  be  mighty  welcome. 

Smith  Brothers  S.  B.  Cough  Drops  are  pure. 
No  drugs.  No  narcotics.  Just  enough  charcoal 
to  sweeten  the  stomach  and  aid  digestion.  Put 
one  in  your  mouth  at  bedtime  to  keep  the 
breathing  passages  clear. 

SMITH   BROTHERS  of  PoughkeepSie 


rMTrp    A  BUSINESS 

^jl  ^  ^|  ^^  JJ^L     ot  y°111' own  a,K'  earn  big 

annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
feu  weeks:  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


WORKSHOP    HINTS 
For  Munition   Workers 

A  practical  handbook  for  those  contemplating  em- 
ployment as  munition  workers  in  engineering  plants, 
giving  descriptions  of  tools,  explanations  of  mechan- 
ical processes  and  operations,  and  other  useful  data 
regarding  the  manufacture  of  shells,  bombs,  car- 
tridges, etc.  Just  the  book  for  the  young  mechanic 
or  worker  in  iron  or  steel.  j2tno.  Cloth,  with  200 
helpful  illustrations,  by  mail,  58  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


You  Need  KEITH'S 

TO  MAKE  YOUR  HOUSE-A  HOME 


YOU  CAN  GET  KEITH'S  AT  ALL  LEADING  NEWSDEALERS,  2Sc 


KEITH'S  is  a  specialized  monthly  magazine 
complete  in  the  latest  ideas  and  Plans  you 
cannot  afford  to  miss.  Each  72  to  100  page 
number  gives  many  cuts  and  plans  with  interesting 
detailed  write-ups  of  Homes  designed  by  leading 
architects.  Articles  on  "Inside  the  House"  and 
"Home  Decoration"  by  well-known  experts.  New 
Materials  and  how  to  use  them.  18  years  an  au- 
thority.    Subscription  $2.50. 


BIG   $2.00   OFFER  ' 

KEITH'S  for  TEN  beautiful  numbers  begin- 
ning with  January,  together  with  a  copy  of 
Keith's  Book  of  Plans— 

100  ARTISTIC  HOMES 
mailed,    postage    paid    to    any    address    in    U.    S. 
(Canada  $2.25).     Get  in  on  this  limited  time  offer. 
Send  money  order  or  draft  ( personal  checks  add  1 0c) . 

>M.    L.    KEITH,    768    METROPOLITAN    BANK    BLDG.,     MINNEAPOLIS,     MINN/ 


Chicago  through  pooling  of  terminals 
and  <>! In  r  traffic  facilil 

T<   tifying  before  tin-  Senate  Committee 

on    Military    Allan-,   (apt.    A.    ( '.    Peer- 

,    of     tin     Quartermaster-Oeneri 
Department,     Btates     thai     the     B 
Assorting    Plant    eras    paid   <>  cents   a 
pound  bj   tli<    Government  for  sorting 
woolen    waste    while    competing    firms 
were  willing  to  take   tin    oontracl    for 

15*  <-i  11I    .      The  in  I    profit    on   the   ihal 

would   have   been  1400,000,  while   the 

corporation,  which  was  organized  with 
only  this  oontracl  in  view,  was  capi- 
talized lor  only  110,000.  Ira  Kaplan, 
presidenl  of  tin  corporation,  it  v. 
brought  out,  is  a  brother  of  8am  Kap- 
lan, chief  adviser  of  ('.  ESisenman,  dead 
of  the  Supply  Committee  of  tin  ( 'ouncil 
of  National   Defense. 

Paul   rlenig,  master  mechanic  of  the  K. 

\V.  Bliss  Company,  of  New  York  City, 
who  made  the  final  Inspection  of  every 
torpedo  turned  out  by  the  concern 
for  the  United  States  Government,  is 
arrested  for  treason,  He  is  charged 
with  having  tampered  with  the  nyr<>- 

seopes  so  as  to  make  the  weapons  not 
only  useless  against  the  enemy,  lint 
even  likely  to  circle  hack  and  sink  the 
ship  that  fired  them. 

In  anticipation  of  orders  from  Director- 
General  McAdoo  to  facilitate  the  han- 
dling of  (iovernmeni  business,  the  Read- 
ing Railway  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  voluntarily  begin 
anrmling  passenger  -  trains.  Jt  is  ex- 
pected that  certain  routes  will  be  held 
for  passenger-traffic  only. 

ll  is  stated  in  Washington  that  a  measure 
will  be  introduced  in  Congress  next 
week  'providing  the  Government  with 
the  necessary  authority  to  pledge  the 
holders  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  a 
return  equal  to  the  average  for  the  years 
1915-1917  inclusive.  The  maximum 
is  placed  at  from  0  to  7  per  cent. 

December  30. — Washington  reports  that  a 
new  list  of  rules  of  censorship  for  the 
American  *press  will  go  into  effect  to- 
morrow materially  modifying  the  secrecy 
in  regard  to  army  and  naval  movements. 

December  31. — Director-General  McAdoo 
accepts  the  resignation  of  the  Railroad 
War-Board  and  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  advisory  board  of  his  own, 
consisting  of  John  Skelton  WTilliams, 
Controller  of  the  Currency,  former 
president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line; 
Hale  Holden,  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy;  Henry  Walters, 
chairman  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line; 
Edward  Chambers,  vice-president  of  the 
Santa  Fe  and  traffic  director  of  the 
Food  Administration,  and  Walker  D. 
Hines.  railroad  legal  expert  and  chair- 
man of  the  Santa  Fe  board. 

The  United  States  Government  requisi- 
tions the  Bush  Terminals  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  as  a  supply  base  for  the  Army. 
The  plant  consists  of  eight  piers  and 
130  warehouses. 

Germany's  peace  moves 

December  26. — RussoGerman  peace  nego- 
tiations have  again  been  delayed,  Lon- 
don dispatches  announce.  It  is  officially 
stated  that  Germany  desires  time  to 
formulate  her  reply,  but  it  is  thought 
that  the  delay  is  caused  by  the  Teuton 
belief  that  the  Bolshevik  regime  is  near 
collapse.  Petrograd  states  that  an 
unofficial  report  announces  that  the 
Russians  have  given  the  Germans  forty- 
eight  hours  in  which  to  accept  or  reject 
their  proposals. 

December  27. — Petrograd  reports  that 
pending  the  resumption  of  the  peace 
negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  delegates  have  pro- 
posed that  Russia  undertake  to  mediate 
between  the  Central  Powers  and  the 
Allies  with  a  view  to  a  general  peace. 
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The  Central  Powers,  it  is  said,  Bee  no 
advantage  in  a  separate  peaee  with 
Russia.  CounJ  Czernin,  the  Austro- 
Bungarian  Foreign  Minister,  an- 
nounced on  Christmas  day,  according 
to  a  delayed  dispatch,  that  the  Central 
Powers  an  ready  to  make  an  immediate 
genera]  peace  without  annexations  or 
contributions.  Washington  dispatches 
Btate  that  President  Wilson  will  not 
regard  the  Teutonic  terms  as  outlined 
by  Count  Czernin  as  forming  a  basis 
for  peace. 

December  28. — Leon  Trotzky,  Bolshevik 
Foreign  Minister,  tells  the  Workmen's 

and  Soldiers'  Council  that  iie  will  ask 
the  Entente  Powers  whether  they  in- 
tend to  support  the  German  or  the 
Russian  peace  proposals,  or  whether 
they"  will  propose  alternative  terms. 
[f  the  Allies  refuse  to  join  in  negotia- 
tions within  ten  days,  Russia  will  be 
forced  to  conclude  a  separate  peace, 
he  states.  Washington  dispatches  an- 
nounce that  Entente  diplomats,  with- 
out waiting  to  hear  from  their  Govern- 
ments, declare  the  Teutonic  peace  hid 
made  by  Count  Czernin  as  unworthy 
of  consideration.  It  is  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  Central  1'owers  may  he 
paving  the  way  tor  real  concessions. 
London  reports  that  Premier  Lloyd 
(ieorge,  in  a  letter  to  the  special  labor 
conference  which  is  regarded  as  the 
British  reply  to  the  German  peace 
offer,  declares  that  "achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Allies  are 
fighting  is  essential  to  the  future  free- 
dom and  peace  of  mankind."  It  is 
the  opinion  in  England,  as  reflected 
in  the  press  and  in  general  discussions, 
that  Germany  seeks  to  divide  opinion 
among  the  Allied  nations  and  create 
factional  differences. 

December  30. — Amsterdam  reports  that 
Bulgaria  has  accepted  the  Russian 
peace  proposals. 

A  dispatch  from  Brest-Litovsk  states 
thai  a  provisional  agreement  to  evac- 
uate, conquered  land  has  been  reached 
by  the  Russian  and  Central  Powers 
delegates  to  the  peace  conference. 

ON    THE    FRENCH    FRONT 

December  26. — Snow  interferes  with  major 
operations  in  France,  London  reports. 
Berlin  reports  an  increased  bombard- 
ment on  the  Belgian  front  southeast  of 
Ypres.  and  near  Marcoing  on  the 
Cambrai  front.  Successful  French 
raids  are  reported  near  St.  Quentin 
and  in  upper  Alsace. 

An  hour  after  the  German  Emperor  and 
his  staff  had  left  Mannheim  in  a  special 
train  the  station  at  that  point  was 
destroyed  by  bombs  dropt  by  a  British 
air-squadron  in  a  reprisal  raid. 

December  27. — London  dispatches  state 
that  an  attack  in  unusual  force  by  the 
Germans  in  the  Verdun  sector,  north 
of  Caurieres  Wood,  is  repelled  after 
reaching  the  French  lines.  The  enemy 
losses  are  reported  as  very  heavy. 
British  official  communications  report 
little  activity  on  the  front  east  of 
Ypres,  with  the  exception  of  artillery 
fighting. 

December  28. — A  delayed  dispatch  from 
the  American  Army  in  France  states 
that  a  corporal  of  engineers  was  killed 
and  one  private  was  wounded  by 
a  German  shell  dropt  near  a  party  of 
engineers  working  in  the  trenches  on 
a  section  of  the  French  front. 

December  29. — Heavy  snow,  followed  by  a 
temperature  below  zero,  causes  a  hill 
in  the  fighting  in  France. 

December  30. — London  dispatches  state 
that  an  attack  in  force  was  delivered  by 
the  Germans  on  a  two-mile  front  south 
of  Cambrai  following  the  bombardment 
of  the  past  few  days.    The  Germans  win 
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In  any  business  there  is  a 
tcbest  way1  and  that  way 
pays*  So  in  life  insurance: 
the  best  way  is  the  up-to- 
date,  non-agency  way,  be- 
cause it  saves  for  you  much 
<>t  the  money  that  generally 
goes  for  agency-expense.  The 
leading  non-agency  institution  in 
this  country — the  one  that  thus 
saves  for  you  is  the 

Postal  Cife 
cJmurance  Company 

RESOURCES,  $9,000,000        INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $40,000,000 

You  arrange  for  your  Postab  Life  Policy  direct — by  mail  or 
personally  at  the  Company's  home  office:  you're  not  bothered  by  a 
life-insurance  agent  nor  misinformed  nor  misled  by  anyone  and  your 
Policy  is  not  saddled  with  yearly  commissions. 

cH  uHlt  pau.  u^n 

to  arrange  your  insurance-protection  with  the  Postal  Life:  its 
policy  safeguards  the  family;  lifts  the  mortgage  on  the  home;  keeps 
the  young  folks  in  school;  ensures  old-age  independence;  is  safe 
when  banks  fail.      And  the  net  cost  is  low. 

You'll  be  interested  in  finding  out  just  what  the  Company  can 
and  will  do  for  you,  personally. 

Just   write   and   say:     "Mail  me  life   insurance  particulars   as 
mentioned  in   The    Literary 
Digester  January  12. 

And  be  sure  to  give  : 

1.  Your  full  name 

2.  Your  occupation 

3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth 

You'll  receive  full  official  information 
promptly  by  mail.  Xo  agent  will  be  sent. 
The  Postal  Life  does  not  employ  agents. 
The  resulting  commission-savings  go  to 
you  because  you  deal  direct — the  best  way. 

Postal  Life  Insurance 

Company 

*   ^'+^'^  WM.  R.  M ALONE.  President 

*'       ff$     *      '  511  Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  43d  St. 

New  Postal  Life   Building  New   York 
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SAVE  MONEY 

EAT  MORE    FISH 

Frozen  Fish  are  Fresh  Fish" 

Superior  Herring..$1.3S 
England  Whiting...  1.80 
Erie  Criscoes,  (often 
Baby  White-fish")..  1.95 

Economical,  pure,  healthful  and 
icious.       Your  whole  family  will 
njoy  them.   If  not,  return  balance 
and  we  will  refund   your  money 
express    charges.        Remit 
trial   IS   lb.    box  today. 
Delivery  in  perfect  concfi?ion 
guaranteed.  Complete  price- 
list  free. 

AMERICAN  CONSUMERS 

FISH  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Dept.  70,  648  Wells  St. 
Chicago         -        Illinois 


How   To  Prevent 
Human  Misfits 
in  Business 


Fortran  and  wo- 
men who  want 
to    know   what 
Work  they  are  bestfittcd  for 
and  for   all    interested  in 
teaching  or  practising  vo- 
cational guidance,  the 
most  complete  and  practical  book  on  this  subject  is 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  VOCATION 
bv  the  expert  Vocational  Counselor  Holmes  W.  Merton.  Ex- 
plains how  ty>  analyze  an  individual"  s  abilities  and  inclinations 
and  direct  him  into  the  work  which  offers  the  best  prospects  of 
success  and  satisfaction,  and  how  to  develop  and  bring  out  his 
greatest  powers.  Describes  the  requirements  of  1400  dist  net 
occupations.  C.  L.  Jacobs.  Director  of  Industrial  Education  and 
na)  Guidance.  Dept.  of  Education.  San  Francisco,  says: 
"This  book  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  market  for  beginners  in  the 
field  of  Vocational  Counseling,  as  well  as  for  independent  study  by 
mature  persons  who  are  interested  in  coming  to  conclusions  re- 
garding their  own  vocational  prospects.  Hundreds  of  Teachers  as 
well  as  social  workers  are  to-day  desperately  in  need  of  just  some 
such  book  as  Merton's. 

Cloth  bound.  Si. 50  net;  by  mail  $1.62 
Ff.YK  *  WAGSALLS  COMPANY,  354-860  Fourth  ATe„  Hew  Tork 
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From  25c  to  $1 

each  (4  styles) 

n     i use   the 
ile  Bubstil  ute  foi 
d  rifle,     In  size, 
.  I.  >l.i nt  e,  feel,  and   gen 

.  in,  ol    <  ■'Mi-  i  n   is 
he    regulation  arm) 
hardl      k>    distin 
ii  u  ,ii   thirtj    feet. 

Foi  I  lome  I  defense,  School,  <  "I 
ind   othei    Military  Organi 

zations. 

The  ii  nn  needs  .ill  the  Spi ing- 
fields  and  Krag  forgensens  ihat 
are  on  hand, and  that  can  be  made. 

I  Unofficial  military  organizations 
cannot,  therefore,  count  upon  a 
government     issue    of    regulation 

pieces. 


WOOD  RIFLES 


Your  organization  will  get 

t  lie  necessary    precision    and 

snap  in  the  manual  of  arms 

with    original    In-Yu    Wood 

Rifles.      They  make  correct 

aiming  exercise  possible,  will 

spark    up    your   drills,   and 

make  your  road  to  military 

efficiency  shorter  and  easier. 

"  Uncle    Sam "  Model    No.    ioo. 

Exact   copy  of  the  U.   S.  Army 
Springfield  rifle.  Regulation  sight. 

size   and   disign,   with    stacking 

swivel  and  sling .    .    .    .    &1.00 

No.  75.  Same,  with  stack- 
ing swivel  but  without 

sling 75  cents 

No.  50.  Same,   without 

slinR  and  swivel     .     .  50  cents 
No.  25.  "Rookie"  Model  25  cents 
(No.  25  is  not  an  army  model) 

A  better  drill-rifle  is  not 
obtainable.  Made  for  rough 
usage — will  wear  well. 

The  Drill  Rifles  will  be 
sent  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Order  by  Model,  Name  and 
Number. 

In-Vu    Mfg.   Co. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Patent  Your  Ideas! 

Books  "What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 

Obtain  a  Patent"  sent  free.  » Send  rough 

sketch  for  free  report  regarding  patentability. 

CHANDLEE*  CHCNDLEE,  4397th  St.  Washington.  D.  C 


Shelltex 

Shur-  on 

EYEGLASSES  &  SPECTACLES 


Economy 
+  Style 

Economical,  besides 
being    comfortable 
and  stylish,  for  they 
protect  the  glasses  from  break- 
age and  save  extra  lenses. 

Like  all  Shur-ons  —  Quality  Guaranteed. 

At  most  high-grade  optometrists,  opti- 
cians and  oculists,  or  write  us.  Look  for 
the  name  Shur-on  or  Shelltex  in  the  bridge. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 
258  Andrew  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  <    WlTrademark       Established  1864 


footing i  111  ili<   British  tren<  : 

\  acq  in  1  ii    and  Marcoing,  bul  are  later 
iid  in  ii.  r<-.    counter  :ii  lacks.     Tin 
battli   1    -tt ill  in  progn 

I »,  m  miIm  1    :;i       London    repprl  -    '  hal    ■  1  ■ « • 
fighting  on  i  he  <  'ambrai  front  is  im 
notwithstanding  the  heavj  snow.     \n.r 
,i  «l;i\  of  al  tack  and  counter  at  lack  i  he 
British  an    tactical  \  ictors. 

u\     i  in     l  i  \ l .1  \\     I  RONT 

Deeemljer  26.  Paris  dispatches  announce 
thai  the  furious  battle  on  t  h<  \ 
Plateau,  which  Beemed  to  be  developing 
inin  m  great  Italian  victor;  again  iurn> 
in  favor  of  the  m\  aders.  Col  del  .Rosso 
and  Monte  Val  Bella,  wrested  from  the 
Austro-Germans,  have  been  retaken  m 
a  counter  attack.  The  l'ia\ e  lin«-  siill 
remains  firm  and  i  h< ■  enemy  will  meel 
tremendous  resistance  there,  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  report  states. 

December  27.  Dispatches  received  from 
Italian  \nn\  Headquarters  in  northern 
Italy  state  that  one  of  the  largest  air- 
raids attempted  on  that  front  was 
defeated  and  nearly  half  of  the  German 

fleet  Of  I  Wenty-five  aeroplanes  i  lest  roved. 

British  and  Italian  machines  engaged 
the  enemy  at  .close  quarters.  The  part 
of  the  Heel  lhat  escaped  returned  three 
hours  later,  when  thre%  more  were 
brought  down. 

December  28. — Paris  dispatches  announce 
comparative  quiet  on  the  Italian  front. 
No  infantry  action  is  reported  anywhere 
on  the  line,  but  artillery-fire  on  the 
Asiago  Plateau  is  reported  to  be  intense, 
probably  in  preparation  for  another 
drive. 

December  30. — Rome  dispatches  announce 
that  the  heavy  snows  in  the  mountains 
of  Italy  have  impeded  the  progress  of 
the  foe,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
attempt  to  break  through  the  line  will 
be  abandoned. 

December  31.- — Paris  dispatches  state  that 
the  expected  blow  by  the  Entente  in 
Italy  has  been  delivered  and  with  such 
crushing  force  that  Berlin  and  Vienna 
admit  the  importance  of  the  action. 
The  offensive  was  launched  in  the 
Monte  Tomba  region  by  the  French 
forces.  They  captured  1,400  men, 
7  cannon,  and  60  machine  guns. 

January  1,  1918 — Associated  Press  reports 
state  that  the  magnitude  of  the  French 
victory  grows  as  the  details  of  the 
engagement  are  received.  Among  the 
1,348  men  captured  were  several 
Austrian  officers  of  high  rank.  The 
chief  significance  of  the  stroke  is  that  the 
Germans  are  now  placed  on  the 
defensive. 

Paris  reports  that  the  Austrians  have 
abandoned  the  Zenson  bridge  -  head 
on  the  lower  Piava  and  retired  to  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  under  heavy 
Italian  fire. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

December  29. — A  dispatch  from  Rome 
states  that  13  persons  were  killed  and 
60  injured  when  the  open  city  of  Padua 
in  northern  Italy  was*  bombarded  by 
enemy  aviators  on  December  28. 

A  delayed  dispatch  from  Petrograd  an- 
nounces that  rumors  are  persistent 
that  King  Ferdinand  of  Roumania  has 
abdicated  in  favor  of  the  Crown  Prince. 

The  British  Admiralty  reports  the  loss 
of  three  torpedo-boat  destroyers  by 
torpedoes  or  mines  off  the  Dutch  coast 
on  the  night  of  December  22.  Thir- 
teen officers  and  180  men  were  lost 
with  the  boats. 

THE    SITUATION    IN    RUSSIA 

December  27. — A  Tokyo  dispatch  states 
that   the   Chinese   defeat  the  Russian 


Maximalist    troop     at     Harbin,    Man- 
churia. 

London  hear    through   Petrograd   that    i 
legislative  body  for  WhiU    Ru   is   ha 
been    established   al    Minsk,   and    thai 
a  decree   will   be   issued   declaring   tin 
hkIi  pendenoe   of    the    new    stab  ,     !>'• 
ports  of  fighting  in  interior  Russia  art 
-nil    numerous,    bul    contradictor} 
to  results. 

I  December  30.     London    b<  ars   t  hat    B< 
arabia   has  declared    its   Independence 
as  ihe   Moldavian   Republic,  to  form  a 
part  of  t  he  Russian  Federated  Republic. 

The  directors  of  the  private  hanks  of 
Petrograd  which  were  raided  h\  the 
Bolshevik  authorities  have  been  im- 
prisoned in  thi    Portress  of  fits.   Peter 

and   Paul. 

It  is  reported  thai  an  autonomous  gov- 
ernment has  In  i  ii  formed  in  Turkestan 
with  Mr.  Tynyssavaiff , a  member  of  the 

second    Duma,  as  president. 

B.  K.  Stevens,  manager  of  the  Petrograd 

branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  City,  and  his  assistant,  who 
were  arrested  when  the  bank  was  seized, 
have  been  released. 

December  31.-  A  dispatch  from  Stock- 
holm states  thai  Ukrainian  and  Cossack 
forces  in  a  battle  on  the  southwestern 
front  defeat  Bolshevik  troops,  taking 
400  prisoners  and  capturing  8  big  guns 
and  328  machine  guns. 

January  1,  1918.' — Petrograd  dispatches  re- 
port heavy  fighting  between  the  Cos- 
sacks and  the  Bolshevik  troops  in  a 
three-days'  battle  near  Moscow.  Many 
casualties  are  reported. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

December  26. — London  dispatches  an- 
nounce that  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Rosslyn 
Wemyss  has  been  appointed  First  Sea- 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  succeeding 
Admiral  Sir  John  R.  Jellicoe,  who  has 
been  created  a  peer  in  recognition  of 
his  services. 

Washington  dispatches  state  that  as  a 
result  of  the  Inter-Allied  conference  in 
Paris  the  United  States  Navy  will  take 
a  more  active  part  in  the  operations. 
American  destroyers  have  already  begun 
to  protect  merchantmen  entering  and 
leaving  the  Mediterranean. 

The  losses  to  British  shipping  during  the 
past  week  show  a  material  decrease. 
The  Admiralty  reports  11  vessels  of 
1,600  tons  or  over,  one  under  that 
tonnage,  and  one  fishing-vessel  sunk  by 
mine  or  submarine.  Arrivals  for  the 
week  were  2,316;  sailings,  2,466. 

DOMESTIC 

December  26. — A  dispatch  from  Ottawa 
states  that  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  the 
arctic  explorer,  has  arrived  at  Fort 
Yukon,  a  trading  post  in  Alaska. 
Stefansson  has  been  in  the  arctic 
since  June  13,  1913. 

Thomas  W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  Company,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Western  front  in 
France,  predicts  hard  fighting  for 
America  until  1920.  He  says  that  the 
enormous  nature  of  the  task  we  have 
undertaken  is  not  yet  fully  realized. 

December  27. — John  Emory  Andrus,  a 
manufacturer  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  from  $40,000,000  to 
$75,000,000,  obtains  a  certificate  of 
incorporation  for  the  Surdna  Founda- 
tion, through  which  he  expects  to  give 
his  millions  to  charity  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
He  announces  that  his  first  benefaction 
will  be  $2,000,000  for  an  Institution 
for  orphans  at  Yonkers. 

December  28. — How     small    dealers    nra 
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THE  only  way  you  can  be  positive 
that  your  radiator  won't  freeze  up 

this  winter  is  to  use  a  non-evaporating,  anti-freeze 
preparation.  The  present  high  price  of  alcohol — its 
low  boiling  point  —  and  quick  evaporation  make  it 
impractical.  Besides,  you  are  asked  to  conserve  the 
supply  of  alcohol  for  use  in  explosives. 

Does  Not  Evaporate 

Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  does  not  evaporate  so  one  application  is  sufficient 
for  the  whole  winter  unless  the  solution  is  weakened  by  leakage  of  the  ra- 
diator or  hose  connections,  through  the  overflow  pipe,  or  by  boiling  over. 

JOHNSON'S 

Freeze-Pro  of 

Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  should  be  used  wherever  you  wish  to  prevent  water 
from  freezing — in  automobiles,  gas  engines,  tractors,  electro-lighting  and 
heating  plants,  traction  companies,  etc.  One  box  will  prevent  3^2  gals-  of  water  from 
freezing  at5°below  zero.  For  lower  temperatures  increase  the  proportion  of  Freeze-Proof. 

Absolutely  Harmless 

Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  contains  no  oil  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
cooling  system.     It  will  not  injure  rubber,  cloth,  packing  or  metal  of  any 
kind.  It  does  not  rust  or  corrode  any  metal.  Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  is  econ- 
omical and  easy  to  use  and  it  raises  the  boiling  point  of  water  12°  to  25°. 

Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  is  put  up  in  packages  containing  blA  lbs.  net 
which  retail  at  $1.50  each  in  the  U.  S.  A.  One  package  will  protect  a 
Ford  from  freezing  at  5°  below  zero.  For  larger  cars  use  two  packages  to 
protect  to  5°  below  zero,  and  three  packages  to  protect  to  20°  below  zero. 

Write  for  our  new  booklet  entitled  "Keep  Your  Car  Young."  We  will 
send  it  to  you  free  and  postpaid.  The  information  in  this  booklet  will  en- 
able you  to  greatly  improve  the  appearance  and  performance  of  your  car. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  LD,  Racine,  Wis. 
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1918  World  Almanac 


(War  Information  Edition) 


1156  Pages 

Well  Bound 

in  Heavy 

Cover 


Now 
on  Sale 


n 


you  have  a 
son.  brother  01 
friend  in  the 
military  service 
send  him  a 
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Edition 
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STANDARD   AMERICAN   ANNUAL 


Wen*  and  Important  Features: 


President   Wilson's  War   Messages 

Espionage  and  Trading  with   Enemy  Acts 

The  Pope's  Peace  Proposal 

National  Army  and  Guard  Cantonments 

U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Insignia  (illustrated) 

World's  Food  Needs 

New  War  Postal  Regulations 

American  Red  Cross  Work 


The  Submarine  and  Kindred  Problems 

I     S.  War  Loans  to  European  Belligerents 

One  Year's  War  Expense  of  the  United  States 

Signal  Corps  and  Aviation  Fields 

1st  and  2nd  Liberty  Loans  and  Thrift  Stamps 

New  American  Army  and  Army  and  Navy  Pay 

War  Revenue  Law 

Poisons  Used  in  Manufacture  of  Explosives 


And  All  the   Vital  Features  of  Other    Years 

Price   25c    on    News-stands — by    mail    35c.     (West  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  30c;   Pacific  Coast  35c.) 
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Fascinating  Reading  for*  Sunday  or  Quiet  Hours 


First  and  second  century  manuscripts  foun 
love  letters,  contracts,  mortgages,  etc.,  revea 

Preparedness  Was  a  Slogan  in 

Pharaoh's  Day 

arid  conscription  was  advocated  by  many  as  being 
a  better  safeguard  than  reliance  on  a  volunteer 
army. 

Excess  Profits  and  War  Taxes  Worried 

the  Ancient  Jews 

Trusts  flourished  and  made  huge  sums  while  taxa- 
tion to  carry  on  the  imperial  government  was 
levied  even  on  necessities. 

Nero's  Palace  Had  Elevators  and 

Hot  Air  Heating 

to  say  nothing  of  a  revolving  dining-room,  a  me- 
chanical water-pump,  and  an  elaborate  organ  with 
pipes,  stops,  etc. 

Woman's  Rights  a  Two-Thousand- 
Year-Old  Problem 

A  newly  discovered  play  of  Euripides'  tells  us  how 
suffragettes  of  his  day  revolted  against  man,  seized 
the  government,  and  of  the  result. 


A  Big  Book,  Handsomely  Illustrated,  732  pages,  $3.00;  by  mail,  $3.16 
FUNK   &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY,  354-360   FOURTH   AVENUE,   NEW   YORK 


Of  recent  years  various  expeditions,  American  and  foreign,  have  been  at  work  in  Bible 
lands,  unearthing  all  sorts  of  astonishing  facts  regarding  the  life  of  the  early  Christians. 
The  result  of  their  labors  is  now  reported  in  an  intensely  interesting  volume, 

The  New  Archeological  Discoveries 

bv  Prof.  Camden  M.  Cobern,  who  is  not  only  an  expert  at  unearthing  buried  treasure, 
but  .i  master  of  fascinating  narrative.  His  pages  are  as  thrilling  as  romance  and  as 
readable  as  a  novel  and  they  bring  you  facts  of  the  most  surprising  kind  regarding  the 
life  and  times  of  the  primitive  Church. 

Astonishing  Parallels  Between  Ancient  and  Modern  Life 


d  in  Egypt,  personal  and  business  notes, 
1  to  us  that 

The   High  Cost  of  Living  Was  Enormous 
in  Biblical  Times 

Three  days'  earnings  went  for  a  bushel  of  beans, 
and  a  month's  wages  of  a  laborer  would  not  pur- 
chase a  small  chicken. 

Millionaires  Dodged  Their  Taxes  in 

Rome  and  Alexandria 

by  making  false  returns  and  got  out  of  paying  their 
inheritance  duties  by  employing  shrewd  lawyers  to 
prepare  their  wills. 

The  Servant  Question  a  Burning  One 

When  Cleopatra  Reigned 

They  demanded  days  off  and  other  privileges  or  re- 
fused to  work,  and  were  quite  as  independent  as 
the  help  of  to-day. 

Graft   and   Corruption   Ran   Riot   Under 

Caesars  and  Ptolemies 

Politics  was  a  recognized  road  to  wealth,  and 
frauds  of  all  kinds  were  constantly  worked  on  the 
toiling  masses. 


queezed  out  of  competition  by  the  big 

packi  pi  i-  bold  bj  h  H  ■ "ii   i in 

I'.  .1.  ml  Tradt  <  Sommi  wion  in  Boston. 

December  20.  With  » I » « -  thermometer  be- 
low zero  New  N  ots  races  a  coal-famine. 
Man>  large  apartment  -  houses  are 
without  fin  I.  Cellar  dealers  who  sup- 
ply the  poor  of  the  tenement  distric 

arc  cleaned  out, 'and  coal-wagon  <lri \  <  r- 
Ihrcatcn  a  strike  on  January    1,  linji 
their  pay  i>  increased  from  $4   to  >.". 
B  week.     The  death  of  a  child  from  ex- 
posure in  an  unhealed  house  IS  reported. 

Between  twenty  and   thirty   persons 

reported  killed  and  many  injured  in  a 
collision  between  a  New  York  and  St, 

Louifl  train  and  an  east-bound  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  train  near  North  Vernon, 
Indiana. 

Lnthracite-produeers    and    shippers 
sun    the    Federal   Fuel    Administration 
thai    with    the    present     program    for 
clearing  up  the  freight   congestion  the 

country  will  gel  through  the  winter 
with  little  privation  from  coal-shortair' 

December  30.  —In  view  of  the  fuel-famine 
in  the  midst  of  the  cold  snap,  Director- 
General  McAdoo  orders  that  trains 
carrying  coal  shall  have  the  right  of 
way  even  over  passenger  service.  Tb* 
situation  in  New  England  is  reported  to 
he  even  worse  than  in  New  York.  The 
thermometer  in  New  York  City  reachc 
13  below  zero,  7  degrees  telow  previou> 
records,  and  death  and  suffering  result 
from  the  shortage  of  coal. 

January  1,  1918. — Norfolk,  Va.,  is  swept  by 
a  fire  supposed  to  have  been  caused 
by  German  spies.  Two  Mocks  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  are  destroyed  at  a 
loss  of  $2,000,000. 

Dawson  City,  Y.  T.,  reports  the  mercury 
as  86  degrees  below  zero,  which  is  a 
record  for  this  season.  At  the  same 
time  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  four  persons  are 
overcome  by  the  heat  in-  a  crowd  of 
42,000  persons  who  witnessed  the  Army 
and  Navy  football  game. 

FOREIGN 

December  27. — Buenos  Aires  reports  that 
dispatches  from  Florianapolis,  Brazil, 
state  that  a  large  number  of  German 
conspirators  have  been  arrested  as  the 
result  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  local 
Government. 

A  dispatch  from  Marfa,  Texas,  states 
that  ten  of  the  Mexicans  who  raided 
Candelaria  on  Christm  s  morning  were 
killed  and  a  number  wounded  when 
overtaken  by  American  cavalry  on 
the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

December  29. — The  State  Department  in 
Washington  is  advised  by  a  wireless 
dispatch  from  the  American  Charge  in 
Guatemala  that  80  per  cent,  of  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
that  began  on  December  26  and  con- 
tinued two  days. 

December  30. — Later  advices  received  in 
Washington  from  Guatemala  state  that 
the  earthquake  began  on  Christmas 
day  and  continued  until  December  29. 
Persons  without  shelter  number  125,- 
000.  Naval  vessels  in  South-American 
waters  have  been  ordered  to  aid  the 
stricken  city. 


Rather  Delicate. — Connie,  aged  eight, 
had  picked  up  a  newspaper  from  her 
father's  armchair  and  was  spelling  out  the 
news  items. 

"  It  says  here,"  she  called  to  her  brother, 
"  that  another  oc-to-gen-ar-ian  is  dead. 
What  is  an  oc-to-gen-ar-ian?  " 

"  1  don't  know  what  they  are,"  said 
William,  who  was  three  years  older  than 
his  sister,  "  but  they  musi  be  awful  sickly. 
You  uever  hear  of  'em  but  they're  dying." 
■ — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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SUGAR 

With  a  view   to  giving  the  public  a   correct  understanding   of 
the    sugar    situation,    the    following    FACTS    are    presented  : 


Existing  conditions  are  world  wide  in 
their  effect,  not  in  any  sense  local.  Any 
consideration  of  the  question  of  available 
sugar  supply  must  take  into  account  a 
series  of  extraordinary  factors. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  declaration 
of  the  European  war  was  to  cut  off  from 
the  world's  market  the  sugar  of  the  Central 
Powers.  About  one-third  of  the  world's 
total  production  formerly  came  from  with- 
in the  present  battlefields  of  Europe.  The 
Western  battlefront  passes  through  the 
sugar  producing  territory  of  France  and  of 
Belgium.  In  consequence,  England,  France 
and  other  foreign  countries  have  competed 
with  the  United  States  for  Cuba's  cane 
sugar. 

Not  only  did  this  cause  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  raw  and  refined  sugar,  but  until 
competition  was  checked  by  the  recent 
agreement  among  the  Allies,  it  resulted  in 
lessening  the  supply  available  to  the  people 
of  this  country  last  fall. 

At  the  same  time,  an  abundance  of  sugar 
— hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons — has  been 
locked  up  in  far-away  Java,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  ships  to  transport  it.  It  is  no  more 
available  than  unmined  gold.  To  provide 
ships  to  bring  this  sugar  here — or  to  Europe 
— would  withdraw  them  from  the  more 
important  business  of  carrying  our  soldiers 
and  their  supplies  overseas,  as  Mr.  Hoover 
has  pointed  out. 

The  nation-wide  movement  to  save  the 
fruit  crop  last  season  greatly  increased  the 
use  of  sugar.  While  the  quantity  in  the 
sugar  bowl  was  for  this  and  other  reasons 


lessened,  this  sugar  is^  wisely  stored  as  food 
in  preserved  fruits,  jams  and  jellies. 

"Every  jar  of  fruit  preserved  adds  that 
much  to  our  insurance  of  victory,  adds  that 
much  to  hasten  the  end  of  this  conflict." 

Because  of  the  increased  demand  for 
sugar,  more  sugar  cane  has  been  planted  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Louisiana, 
the  chief  sources  from  which  the  United 
States  gets  cane  sugar. 


But  the  reports  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  make  the  situation  more  favorable 
than  a  month  ago  for  a  supply  to  meet  the 
sugar  needs  of  all  who  are  dependent  on 
this  source — including  our  soldiers  abroad 
and  the  Allies. 

We  buy  raw  cane  sugar  in  the  open  mar- 
ket and  refine  it.  To  the  extent  of  our 
ability,  we  are  co-operating  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  a  fair  distribution  of 
cane  sugar,  to  stabilize  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer and  to  prevent  hoarding  and  waste. 

We  kept  our  refineries  working  last  fall 
so  long  as  there  was  a  ton  of  raw  sugar  to 
be  had. 

In  order  to  make  our  output  of  refined 
sugar  go  as  widely  as  possible,  we  distrib- 
ute Domino  Cane  Sugars  in  convenient- 
size  cartons  and  small  cotton  bags.  These 
small-size  packages  make  it  easy  for  grocers 
to  limit  sales  to  actual  needs  and  to  pre- 
vent hoarding.  They  help  to  prevent  waste 
in  the  home.  Housewives  can  co-operate 
with  this  plan  by  asking  for  these  package 
sugars. 


In  war-time  and  at  all  times  it  is  our  aim  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public  we  serve. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

"Sweeten  it  with  Domino'* 
Granulated,  Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown 
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What's  Coming? 

Babson's  investment  bulletin, 
which  will  be  off  the  press  about 
January  1,  will  carefully  analyze 

"The  Outlook  for  1918*' 

It  will  discuss  the  extraordinary 
conditions  of  the  stock  and  bond 
market  here  and  abroad. 

This  bulletin  is  of  vital  interest  to 
investors  and  bankers,  to  whom 
it  will  be  sent  free. 

Write  at  once  to  insure  getting  a  copy. 
Address  Dept.  G-13  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organisation  of  Its  Character  In  the  World 
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Your  Liberty  Bond 

If  you  o\vn  a  Liberty  Bond,  you  should 
read  our  new,  conveniently  indexed  booklet 
which  we  have  just  issued. 

It  will  answer  all  your  questions  con- 
cerning Liberty  Bonds. 

Send  for  Booklet  H-9, 
"Your  Liberty  Bond" 

John  Muir  &  To. 

"  SPECIALISTS   IN  ^ 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Newark,  N,  J.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 


^7Q£\   Apartment  House  Bonds  $100  Each 

*     '  Every  $100  bond  pays  $7  a  year.     When  bond  is 

due  your  $100  is  returned.  Secured  by  1st  mortgage  on  new- 
apartment  house.  No  customer  of  MiUer SeriJBe  ever  lu^t 
a  dollar.     Write  for  Circular  152. 

Gl        Mil  I   FP     m        1019   Hurtz  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  Ga. 
.    !_,.    MILL-Crv.    \^\J.,    Trust  (-0    Buildina,   MIAMI,   Florida 


Florida  is  Lovely! 

You  can  live  with    less  expense  at    "The 
Heights,"  Leesburg,  Florida,  than  at  home. 
Fine  fishing,  hunting,  motoring;  golf.  Bible 
lectures,  W.  R.  Newell  and  others. 
Write  immediately 

A  Delightful  Christian  Hotel 
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First    Mortgage 
Real    Estate    Serial    Notes 

offer  what  the  successful  investor  always 
demands — ample  security  and  good  returns. 

These  notes  are  secured  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  property,  the  ground  value 
alone  frequently  having  a  value  greater  than 
the  total  of  the  loan.  After  careful  inspec- 
tion and  investigation  by  our  experts,  we  buy 
the  entire  issue  of  notes — in  other  words, 
back  our  judgment  with  our  own  money. 

Banks  and  other  careful  investors  through- 
out the  country'  have  found  these  notes 
attractive,  because  the  original  notes  are 
delivered  to  them.  The  genuineness  of  each 
note  is  certified  by  us,  thus  preventing 
forgery  or  over-issue.  Our  profit  is  the 
commission  we  charge  the  borrower. 

This  plan  enables  you  to  invest  $500  or 
multiples  thereof ;  to  choose  maturities  and 
diversify  your  investments.  Interest  5' % 
— 5%%  and  6%. 

Write  for  our  current  investment  list  No.  105 

Mercantile  Trust   Company 

Capital  and  Surplus  $9,500,000 

Saint  Louis 
Member  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


\    fEAH   <'l     1;  Ml..   INDUSTRIAL,  AND 
MINIM.  STOCK  Ol  STATIONS 

SOME  striking  data  a>  to  prices  on  the 
New  York  stock  Exchange  during  the 
year  1!'17  have  been  given  in  The  Finan- 
cial World.  In  L04  common  and  preferred 
slocks  and  bonds  it  finds  that,  based  on  the 
highest  and  lowest  prices  of  the  \ear,  there 
was  a  shrinkage  of  13,023,000,000  in 
market  values.  These  KM  securities  were 
those  only  w  hich  are  dealt  in  every  busin<  bs 
<la\ .  Probably  there  are  as  many  others  of 
which  daily  records  were  not  made.  Most 
of  the  losses  occurred  after  ( 'ongress  de- 
clared war  on  Germany  in  April  last. 
Reckoned  by  groups  it  appears  that  the 
losses  in  quoted  values  showed,  in  railroad 
stocks  and  bonds,  $1,224,000,000;  in  in- 
dustrial and  public  utility  stocks  and 
bonds,  $1,-)  10,000,000,  and  in  mining, 
8289,000,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  break  had  begun  under  pres- 
sure from  Bethman-Hollweg's  December 
peace  proposals  following  "a  great  boom 
based  on  war-activities  and  profits  from 
the  European  belligerents."  The  rail- 
road stocks  as  a  class  made  their  highest 
prices  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  and 
their  lowest  in  the  last  month.  The  compar- 
ison presented  of  prices  of  rails  is  as  follows: 

Hiqh  Low  Week  of 

1917  1917  1> 

Atchison  com 107)  £  75  78 

Atchison  pfd 10034  75  70 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 119  79%  82 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  com 85  39%  401  ■» 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  pfd 76%  51 1  s  51 

Canadian  Pacific 167%  126  1294 

C,  M.  &  St.  Paul 92  35  37% 

C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  pfd 1254  644  644 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  com 124%  85  SO1, 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  pfd 172'  ,     ,    1374  137)4 

C,  R.  I.  &  Pacific  com 384  16  16 

C,  R.  I.  &  Pacific  6%  pfd 714  35%  364 

('.,  R.  I.  &  Pacific  7%  pfd 84%  44  45 

Delaware  &  Hudson 151%  87  9234 

Erie  com.' 34%  13)4  13% 

Erie  1st  pfd 49)4  18?i  19% 

Erie  2d  pfd 39%  15%  15% 

Great  Northern  pfd 118)4  79)4  814 

Illinois  Central 106%  85%  864 

Lehigh  Valley 794  50%  52 

Missouri  Pacific 34  194  22% 

Missouri  Pacific  pfd 61  374  37% 

New  York  Central 103%  624  63 !  i 

N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 52%  214  274 

Northern  Pacific 110%  75  774 

Pennsylvania 67%  404  42 

Reading 1044  604  68 

Southern  Pacific 984  75%  78 

Southern  Railway 33%  214  22% 

Union  Pacific 141%  100%  103% 

Wabash  com 15%  7  7% 

Wabash  "A" 58  36%  37% 

Wabash  pfd.  "B" 30%  18  18% 

The  low  figures  represent  very  nearly  the 
low  levels  of  the  year.  Just  after  the  table 
was  compiled  the  rails  underwent  a  con- 
siderable improvement,  owing  to  the  Presi- 
dent's declaration  in  favor  of  putting  the 
Government's  credit  back  of  them.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  industrial  group  "held 
more  tenaciously  than  the  rails,"  because 
they  were  "under  no  national  guardianship 
at  Washington  as  were  the  railroads,  and 
many  speculators  were  loath  to  concede 
that  they  had  done  their  best  in  the  bull 
market."  It  was  not  until  May  or  June  that 
most  of  the  industrials  recorded  their  high 
prices.  For  example,  it  was  in  May  that 
United  States  Steel  "registered  its  highest 
price  on  record."  After  that  there  set  in 
"a  great  recession  under  successive  mar- 
ket blows  produced  by  the  outpouring  of 
Liberty  bonds,  tighter  money,  more  serious 
views  of  the  war  than  had  been  previously 
taken,  and  a  generally  cautious  tone  of 
comment  from  Wall  Street  leaders  who  cor- 
rectly foresaw  a  shifting  of  the  people's 
savings  from  private  domestic  investments 
to  those  relating  more  to  the  great  con- 


flict."     Tin    most  active  of  the  industrial 
and    utilities  group  show  in    this    papt 
compilation  the  following  price  record: 

mi: 

\iiicr!<an  But  sufur  1'  I  M 

American  Can  com 

American  Can  pfd  11.  87 

American  Car  i  Foundry  com  57 

American  Car  &  Foundry  pfd 118%  100  mi 

American  Smelting  Co.  com.   ,.  !Ij  ,  '*7-% 

American  Bmdting Co. pfd,    ...      117-%  y.i-%       100 

American  Sugar  Refining   I-'O  '»  v.*-7, 

American  Tel.  4 Tal  1.-  95%       99-% 

American  Tobacco  com 128 

American  Tobacco  pfd 109%  89  89 

American  Woolen 54  j  37%         40 

Baldwin  Locomotive 7-  43  54 

Bethlehem  Steel 515*  66%         68)  j 

Bethlehem  Steel  B 1554  6*-%  69  " 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Tl  I  36-%  38 

(  cntral  Leather 1014  55  57 

Central  Leather  pfd 11".  98  97 

Chandler  Motors 104%  56  63 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co 58  29%  33% 

Columbia  Gas  &  Electric 47-%  25-%  29-% 

Consolidated  Gas  (N.  Y.) 134%  76%  79-% 

Corn  Products  Refining 374  18 

Corn  Products  ReBning  pfd 112-%  90 

Crucible  Steel 91%  45%  48 

Crucible  Steel  pfd 117  83 

Distillers' Securities 44' ,  11%  32% 

General  Electric 171%  lis  122% 

General  Motors 146-4  74%  93% 

General  Motors  pfd 93  72%  77 

Great  Northern  Ore 8iV-%  22     .  24 

International  Mercantile  Marine 36-%  17-%  20 

International  Mercantile  Marine  pfd  106)  ■>  62-%  79 

Midvale  Steel 67%  39  41"  ■, 

National  Biscuit 122',  79-4  90 

New  York  Airbrake 156  98  111 

Ohio  Cities  Gas 143-7,  31-%  33% 

People's  Gas  &  Coke  Co 106%  :::,  30 

Pittsburg  Coal 58-4  35  763  i 

Pittsburg  Coal  pfd 90  74%  764 

Prest  Steel  Car 87%  49  52 

Pullman  Company 167%  106%  109% 

Railway  Steel  Spring 58  3u'4  411  , 

Railway  Steel  Spring  pfd 101  884  881  ■> 

Sinclair  Oil 59%  25%  27% 

Texas  Company 243  114-%  125 

United  Cigar  Stores  Co 127-%  81%  86 

U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol 1714  98-4  HO 

U.  S.  Rubber  com 67  45  48% 

U.  S.  Rubber  1st  pfd 164%  91  91  " 

U.S.  Steel  com 136-4  794  83% 

U.S.  Steel  pfd 121%  102%  103>" 

Western  Union  Telegraph 99%  76  79 

Westinghouse  Mfg.  Co 50  33%  36-4 

Willys  Overland 384  75  18 

Willys  Overland  pfd 100  69  70 

*  Old  basis. 

The  Financial  World's  third  table  gives 
the  most  active  of  the  mining  group  which 
began  their  downward  swing  from  their 
high  prices  "just  about  the  time  the  war 
began  and  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
Government  and  Congress  were  consider- 
ing a  price-regulating  program": 

High  Low  Week  of 

1917  1917  Dec.  27 

Alaska  Gold 11%           1  1% 

Alaska  Juneau 8%           1%  1% 

Anaconda  Copper 87  51%  55 '  > 

Butte  &  Superior  Copper 52%  12%  14)  2 

Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper 41  25  27 

Chile  Copper 27%  11%  14 

Chino  Copper 63%  35%  38 

Green  Consolidated  Copper 47  34  35 

Inspiration  Consolidated 66%  38  39 

Kennecott  Copper 504  26  30% 

Miami  Consolidated  Copper 43%  25  26 

National  Lead 63%  37%  40 

Nevada  Consolidated  Copper 26%  16  16% 

Ray  Consolidated  Copper 32%  19%  205  s 

Utah  Copper 118%  70%  73% 

As  to  the  change  for  the  better — a 
change  that  was  unmistakable  —  which 
came  over  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  three 
groups  in  the  last  week  of  the  year,  the 
writer  remarked  that  "  rails  seem  to  have 
discounted  Government  control  and  opera- 
tion and  observers  of  railroad  conditions 
were  now  looking  toward  Washington  with 
hope  and  confidence,  instead  of  fear  and 
trembling,  convinced  that  at  last  the  rail- 
roads are  to  receive  fair  and  equitable 
treatment."  So  also  the  industrial  and 
utilities  group  "  no  longer  responded  to  de- 
spairing talk  about  the  inequities  of  price 
regulations  and  excess  war-taxes,"  while  the 
mining  group  "acts  with  the  same  degree 
of   confidence   in   better   days   to   come." 
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The  whole  list,  in  fact,  "scorns  to  have 
grained  new  life  and  to  be  pointing  to  oheer- 
Fulness  and  tope  for  i  1m-  New  Fear  1918." 
The  writer  remarks  in  conclusion  thai 
"one  can  not  close  without  making  note 
of  the  satisfaction  that  is  felt  over  the 
defeat  of  the  bear  party  which  lias  been 
burrowing  under  security  values  so  lone;." 
These  men  "have  been  routed  and  a  lot 
of  their  illicit  profits  taken  away  from 
them." 

THRIFT  AND   SAVING   AS   (.15 HAT 
LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR 

Writers  and  Bpeakers  on  the  war-loans, 
and   particularly   in   their  references  to  the 

War-savings  Certificates,  dwell  again  and 
again  on  the  tact  that  besides  industry  in 
production,  greal  lessons  from  the  war 
will  lie  what  the  country  learns  as  to  thrift 
and    saving.      Provided     the    lessons    are 

well  learned  ami  remain  with  us  as  perma- 
nent benefits,  a  writer  in  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  believes  they  "'will  he  worth  all 
they  cost."  These  gains  from  the  war  will 
he  things  "apart  from  the  triumph  that 
will  he  won  for  free  governmenl  and  the 
independence  of  nations."      lie  continues: 

"Many  efforts  are  being  made  now  to 
impress  upon  the  greal  mass  of  the  people 
the  importance  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
their  country,  of  producing  all  they  can  of 
the  things  that  are  really  needed  for  their 
support  ami  for  the  success  of  the  great 
cause  in  which  they  are  now  engaged, 
having  it  applied  in  the  most  effective 
manner  and  avoiding  all  unnecessary  waste. 
That  will  shorten  the  war.  lessen  its  cost. 
make  its  result  sure;  and  prove  a  source  of 
strength  for  all  time  to  come.  Few  have 
in  easy  times  given  the  matter  much 
thought  or  realized  how  much  of  the  pos- 
sible1 wealth  of  this  country  for  the  com- 
fort of  its  people  has  failed  to  be  brought 
forth,  and  how  much  that  has  been  pro- 
duced has  been  wasted  in  the  process.  Two 
years  of  the  discipline  we  are  facing  may  be 
made  to  impress  the  lesson  so  that  it  will 
give  a  higher  character  to  the  people,  to 
their  own  enduring  satisfaction-. 

"There  are  various  ways  of  making  this 
lesson  attractive,  which  is  the  best  way 
of  teaching  any  lesson,  and  getting  it  most 
readily  accepted.  One  of  them  is  just  now 
being  presented  as  a  real  novelty  in  giving 
all  the  people  a  chance  to  become  creditors 
of  their  country  to  which  they  have  owed 
so  much,  making  it  their  grateful  debtor. 
The  Government  has  already  obligated 
itself  for  this  one  fiscal  year  to  devote 
nearly  $20,0()(),()()(),(XX)  to  the  expense  of 
the  war  and  it  will  all  have  to  come  out 
of  the  fruits  of  labor  and  enterprise  in  one 
way  or  another.  It  will  not  all  be  ex- 
pended in  the  one  year,  but  it  will  have  to 
lie  liberally  added  to  afterward  to  carry 
out  all  the  work  for  which  it  is  provided. 
The  expenditure  is  not  in  money,  which  is 
only  a  means  of  gathering,  exchanging, 
and  distributing  the  real  substance  that 
has  to  be  used  up.  It  is  in  the  things  that 
must  be  used  for  the  support  of  armies  and 
for  all  the  supplies  that  war-operations 
require,  while  enough  must  be  left  for  the 
support  of  those  who  are  doing  the  work  at 
home.  Experience  and  observation  are  the 
greatest  teachers  in  the  practical  things  of 
life,  rather  than  schools  and  books,  and 
they  are  now  teaching  this  great  lesson. 

"The  opportunitv  that  is  to  be  offered 
to  the  people  for  loaning  $2,00(),()0(),000  at 
least  to  their  Government  right  away, 
without  deducting  anything  from  its 
regular  sources  of  income,  is  presented  in 
the  form  of  what  are  called  War-savings 
Certificates.  This  plan  is  not  yet  fully 
understood,  as  a  special  committee  has 
been  working  it  up  for  only  a  short  time 
in  cooperation  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  is  just  completing  its  prepara- 
tion. Those  certificates  will  run  for  five 
years  and  yield  4  per  cent,  interest  to  the 
lender,  and   this  will  come  in  a  novel  way. 
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BUSINESS  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Before  the  war,  most  of  South 
America's  trade  was  with  Europe.  To- 
day, owing  to  changed  conditions,  the 
tide  of  trade  has  turned  toward  the 
United  States. 

The  problem  that  confronts  the  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  in  this  country  is 
how  to  enlarge  this  trade  and  place  it  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

This  matter  of  permanency  is  one  of 
greatest  importance,  and  can  only  come 
with  a  complete  and  broad  understand- 
ing of  the  situation. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK 

OF  BOSTON 

can  give  intelligent  help  and  advice  to 
manufacturers  and  merchants  who  are 
interested  in  South  America.  This  Bank 
has  close  connections  with  some  of  the 
largest  banks  there.  These  connections 
have  been  definitely  made  to  promote 
trade  and  to  establish  reciprocal  markets 
for  the  goods  of  the  two  continents. 

If  you  are  interested  in  South  Amer- 
ican trade,  now  and  after  the  war,  cor- 
respondence is  invited.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent time  to  investigate  trade  prospects. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Total   Assets,    $200,000,000 

A  national  reputation  for  conservatism,  sound  judgment  and  strength. 
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EDERACTlRES 

DOUBLE  CABLE  BASE 

Thousands  Use 
Only  Federal  Tires 


BIX  AIM.  the  Federal  is  the 
one  and  only  one  which  offers 
perfected  improvements  that 
prolong  (service  and  lessen  cost. 

I  tastretchable  steel  cables  lock 
them  so  firmly  against  the  rim 
that  — 

They  cannot  possibly  rock.shift 
or  slip  off. 

Rim-cut   is    eliminated 
lutely. 

Also  blow-outs  above  the  rim 
are  prevented. 

This  is  why  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  are  using 
only  Federal  Tires  for  the  "extra 
service"  they  give.  Why  not  you? 

In  addition  to  our  non-skid 
white  Rugged  and  black  Traffic 
s  our  black  Cord — all  three  with 
the  exclusive  Double-Cable-Base. 

See  the  Federal  Dealer  and 
save  money. 


Fiftli  Avenue,  New  York  City 

The  Federal  Rubber  Company  of  Illinois;  Factories,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries,  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and 

Carriage  Tires,   Rubber  Heels,  Fibre  Soles,   Horse  Shoe  Pads,   Rubber 

Matting  and  Mechanical   Rubber  Goods 


Ammunition  for  the  Final 

DRIVE  on  BOOZE 

By  LOUIS  ALBERT  BANKS,  D.D. 
JUST  PUBUSHED 

THI3  IS  the  new  epoch,  from  many  indica- 
tions perhaps  the  final  epoch,  in  the  long  fight 
against  the  liquor  traffic  in  America.  The  speaker 
of  to-day  who  wishes  to  make  himself  felt  as  an 
effective  force  in  the  strife  must  use  the  arguments 
and  speak  in  the  language  of  the  day  ;  he  must  be 
up-to-date,  armed  at  all  points  for  the  attacks  that 
may  arise.  He  will  find  in  this  book  exactly  what 
he  needs,  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  addresses 
of  eloquent  and  sincere  men  upon  this  vital  ques- 
tion, that  will  supply  him  with  exactly  the  right 
ammunition  to  aid  in  accomplishing  the  defeat  and 
extinction  of  the  enemy.  No  prohibition  advocate 
or  speaker  should  be  without  this  admirable 
volume. 

12mo,  Cloth.     Price  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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!      give  immediate  reliefs,  tired,  acli 
rest  the  body  and  aid  Nature  to  re- 
store normal  strength  to  weakened    /«,... 
arches.      Relieve  and  prevent   /^NY 
flat  feet.     At  dealers  or  direct.     y^lSHO'E) 
Write  for   Booklet  and 
■^)  Free  1 0-Day  Trial  Offer  [ 
cut  with  knife  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-A  Reade  St.  N.Y. 


Happiness  Here  Below 


depends  so  largely  on 
one's  point  of  view 
that  it  pays  to  cultivate  optimism.  Read  Walter  DeVoe's 
"  Little  Studies  in  Self-Healing.''  Ji.io  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co. 
Patent  Attorneys 

Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Thut  i-.  n  certificate  may  be  obtained  for 
si.  1 'J,  tor  which  $.">  will  he  returned  when 
it  is  due.  Tins  will  include  the  interest 
compounded  every  three  months  and 
n  Lit  ve  t  be  bolder  of  bJ]  care  or  calculations. 
But  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pay  over  even 

i  In  if  1.  12  all  at  once.      It  may  he  furnished 

gradually  by  taking  a  25-een1  stamp  jmt 
week,  to  be  had  at  any  post-offios  and 
various  other  plaei  -  of  eaej  access  until  the 
sum  is  made  up.  There  may  be  multiples 
of  what  is  in  effect  a  five-dollar  unit  up 
to  a  thousand  dollars,  hut  no  more.  Then 
i-  another  exceptional  advantage  in   this 

particular  loan.     Not  only  rna\   it  be  readih 

spread  all  over  the  country  and  distributed 
among  its  hundred-million  and  more  people 

of  all  ages  and  conditions,  but,  if  need  he, 
any  certificate  can  be  disposed  <>)'  at  its 
full  value  with  accrued  interest  at  any 
time  or  it  may  he  redeemed  in  like  manner 
under  simple  rules.  Plain  instructions  for 
it   are  to  be  issued. 

"Now  there  are  great  advantages  in  this 
savings  certificate  loan.  It  will  come  out 
of  what  would  not  otherwise  be  saved,  and 
so  deduct  nothing  from  the  resources  which 
the  Government  or  the  industries  and 
business  are  making  use  of.  It  will  draw 
nothing  out  while  turning  a  generous 
sum  in  for  the  support  of  the  cause  in 
which  the  country  is  engaged  with  its  man- 
power and  its  financial  power.  Then  it 
will  give  all  the  people  of  the  country,  the 
families  of  which  they  are  made  up,  men, 
women,  and  growing  children,  a  direct 
interest  in  what  it  is  doing.  It  will  stimu- 
late the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism 
and  a  keen  interest  in  what  is  going  on. 
It  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
what  is  at  stake  and  what  free  government 
means  for  them  and  for  nations  generally. 
It  will  not  only  help  substantially  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war  for  a  great  purpose  until 
that  is  accomplished,  but  will  help  to 
insure  a  peace  which  will  last  and  prevent 
the  need  of  any  such  terrible  sacrifice  in  the 
world  again.  It  will  help  to  carry  civiliza- 
tion forward  and  upward  in  a  short  time 
to  an  extent  that  has  taken  centuries 
before.  All  this  is  in  addition  to  the 
great  lesson  of  thrift  in  its  full  and  gener- 
ous sense,  and  in  no  narrow  and  selfish  way. 
It  will  thereby  contribute  to  prosperity 
in  a  kind  and  degree  never  known  before." 


On  a  Narrow  Margin. — A  newspaper 
friend  of  ours,  whose  duties  keep  him  up 
o'  nights,  entered  a  down-town  restaurant 
at  a  late  hour,  Tuesday  evening.  He 
glanced  at  the  clock,  then  at  the  calendar, 
then  at  the  menu,  from  which  he  ordered  a 
frugal  repast.     Then  he  waited,  nervously. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  he  succeeded 
in  catching  his  waiter's  eye. 

"  Look  here,  how  long  am  I  going  to  have 
to  wait  for  that  grub  I  ordered?  "  he 
inquired. 

"  Oh,  I  guess  it  won't  be  long,  now," 
yawned  the  waiter.     "  In  a  hurry?  " 

"In  a  hurry?  Say,  I  ordered  a  meal 
without  meat  because  it  is  meatless  day. 
And  if  I  have  to  wait  five  minutes  longer 
it  will  be  wheatless  day,  and  I  won't  get  a 
darned  thing  !  " — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OP    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
oJdciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
mav  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

In  tin-  minimi,  to  iln  i<l«-  quMtioBI  concerning  the  current 
uae  of  word*,  tli<-  Funk  >\  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
I   ultrd  as  arliil-  r . 

Readeri  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

".I      V     K.."     Miami.     \ii/.. — A     house    is    "let 

oiii  far  iiiii  "  when  rented  In  the  i  nited  States, 
hut  the  expression  "to  rent"  la  common  in  En- 
gland on  signs  used  to  Indicate  that  the  premises 
'  rental. 
w  \i  P.,"  Albany,  Oa.  The  term  addict 
came  Into  the  language  lirsi  as  an  adjective  In 
1529.  At  thai  time  it  meanl  "devoted."  seven 
years  later  ii  connoted  "attached  bj  one's  own 
Inclination;  self-addicted  to."  lis  transition 
from  adjective  to  noun  is  in    barmonj   with  the 


genius  of  a  language  in  which  such  transitions 
are  frequent.    Dr.  Fernald  ("  \  forking  Grammar 
of  the  English   Language,"   preface,   i>.   v)  says 
•The   English  language  often   usee  one-  pari   of 

speech  with  the  construct! if  another—  a  noun 

as  an  adjective,  ("t  adjectitu  as  a  noun.  As  long 
ago  as  1561  Daus  (translation  of  Bulunger  "<>n 
the  Apocalypse")  wrote:  "Oeven  t<>  voluptuous- 
ness, full  of  surfeiting,  addictt  to  .  .  .  lust." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  addict,  having  the  sense  of 
"one  habituated  to"  lias  come  to  stay.  It  is  a 
much-needed  word  and  one  whose  meaning  is  nut 
covered  by  habitut,  which  is  "one  who  is  a  habi- 
tual frequenter,  as  of  a  place  of  amusement ." 

■  u    .,    i        Nebraska  City,  Neb.— "What  is 
the  difference  between  an  idiom  and  a  proverb?" 

\n  Idiom  is  a  use  of  words  peculiar  to  a  par- 
ticular language,  especially  if  ii  )»■  an  Irregularity. 

The    phrases    "to   come    t  '    pass"    and    "to    C8JTJ 


i.li utic  phrasi  -       \   provt  rl»  is  a  I 

pith]  onden-iuL!  m  witi>   m   ■trildng  form 

tin-  wisdom  of  i  \;  miliar  and    widel) 

known    popular   saying  \    rtitch    iii   time 

Uso,  a   wise  and  profound  ui 
ance  ice  is  mine;  I  will  repay, 

the  Lord." 

. '  ■  i      The  question  >ou 

a-k    is   answered    by    the   rule   that    requires    . 
joined  bj   coord  ins  Junctions  to  agree  In 

mode     ii  use.    and    form.       In    full    the       « 
should  read:  "I    thought  that   \  our  hair  i/usl- 

JChi  w   ii  1 1  The  in\  na- 

tion, to  express  the  thought  you  suggest,  would 
bave  to  u<-  worded  as  follows  <>n  Wednesday, 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Smith  request  ..."  which  is  far 
from  the  Intention  Indicated  bj    "Mr.  and   Mrs. 

Smith    request     the    pleasure    of    yOUr    presence    at 

the  marriage  of  their  daughter  Mary,  to  Mr. 
William  Joni  •     "    Wednesday,  June  7." 


Classified    Col  u  inn 5 


QUALITY    FOWLS   »\ND   CHICKENS    BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


••  EGLAN  riNE  "    COCKERELS  —  J5. 00, 

us   White   Leghorns,    same  strain   as 

•  I   \l>\   I  Gl   W'l  INE,"  3 14  eggs  in  I  year; 

"QUEEN  CAROLINE  ."  708  eggs  in  3  years. 

World  I -to-lay  stock.     Doubleyour 

ckk  yield.   The  male  is  the  best  help.    Gov't 

iments    prove    it.      Your    State    Exp. 

Station  knows oi  our  work.   1 nttresting folder 

li.l   \\  riNE     F  VRMS,     Box   L, 

Greensboro,  Md. 


REAL    ESTATE 


FLORIDA  —  Beautiful  park  -  estate,  four 
thousand  acres,  east  coast,  on  Dixie  High- 
learOrmond  Beach, Daytona  golf  links, 
in  heart  America's  winter  paradise.  Beauti 
ful  drives,  Bhell  and  asphalt.  Wonderful 
woodlands,  surpassing  description.  Fine  club 
house  and  other  improvements.  Sacrificed 
for  quick  sale  at  thirty  dollars  per  acre. 
Write  Bergen,  Box  1003,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

HELP  WANTED 


THOUSANDS  MEN— WOMEN,  18orover, 
wanted  immediately  foi  government  posi- 
tions. J100  month.  No  layoffs.  Write  for 
list  positions  open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
L-120,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

FARM    LANDS    FOR    SALE 

FRUITLAND  PARK.  FLORIDA.  THE 
BEAUTIFUL,  way  above  sea  level,  midst 
ozone  breathing  pines  in  Florida's  witching 
lake-jeweled  highlands,  will  appeal  strongly 
to  the  individual  who,  whether  he  is  seeking 
an  orange  or  grapefruit  grove,  a  truck  farm, 
a  home,  or  merely  tourist's  pleasant  diver- 
sion, is  looking  tor  something  little  different 
and  a  trifle  better  than  the  average.  Being 
in  Florida's  greatest  orange  and  grapefruit 
section,  with  perfect  drainage,  fine  roads,  ex- 
cellent markets  and  the  finest  class  of  citizens 
will  appeal  to  VOL'.  Write  today  for  book  of 
actual  photographs  and  conservative  facts. 
Board  of  Trade,  B?x  103,Fruitland  Park.Fla. 

A  Small  California  Farm  earns  more  money 
with  less  work.  Raise  crops  you  know  — 
alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  also  oranges,  grapes, 
olives,  figs.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs,  chickens. 
No  cold  weather;  rich  soil;  low  prices;  easy 
terms;  good  roads;  schools;  churches.  Enjoy 
life  here.  Write  for  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising  Illustrated 
Folders,  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves.  Ind.  Comr., 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  1937  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago". 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


RETIRED  PHYSICIAN'  WANTED  to  be- 
come identified  with  new  $500,000  Virginia 
Recuperative  Sanitarium  near  medicinal 
springs,  convenient  to  army  and  navy  bases. 
Must  stand  well  professionally  and  i 
business  acumen  to  aid  financing  plans. 
$50,000  already  raised.  Replies  confidential. 
Address  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 
Chase  City,  Va. 


One  man  made  $2,000,  and  another  $1,600, 
in  best  month  of  1916  selling  VISUAL  IN- 
STRUCTION EQUIPMENT  toschoolsand 
libraries  in  exclusive  territory  under  perma- 
nent contract.  We  want  a  few high-gradeedu- 
cated  men.  References  and  cash  deposit  re- 
quired. UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD, 
Dept.  C,  417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS  ©SALESMEN 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  TRAVEL  AT  OUR 
EXPENSE?  We  want  good  men  and  women 
for  traveling  general  agents.  Must  have  fair 
education  and  good  references.  Will  make 
contract  for  three  months,  six  months  or  yeai 
at  salary  $22.50  per  week  and  necessary  ex- 
penses. Can  assign  most  any  territory  desired. 
For  full  particulars  address  George  G.  Clows 
Company,  Dept.   4-0,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


INVENT  SOMETHING.  Your  ideas  may 
bring  wealth.  Send  postal  for  Free  book. 
Tells  what  to  invent  and  how  to  obtain  a 
patent  through  our  credit  system. 

TALBERT  &  TALBERT 
4733  Talbert  Building        Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Write  us  for 
New  Book?  Patent  Sense.  Worth  more  than 
all  other  patent  books  combined.  FREE. 
R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey.  162  Barrister  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.    Est.  1869. 


WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers  who  wish  to  purchase  patents  and 
What  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted; 
$1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patenta- 
bility. Our  four  Guide  books  sent  free  upon 
request.  Patents  advertised  Free.  We  assist 
inventors  to  3ell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  Patent  Attys.,  759  Ninth, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT  YOUR 
Invention.  I'll  help  market  it.  Send  for  4 
free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hundreds  of 
ideas  wanted.  Advice  free.  Patents  adver- 
tised free.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 


GERMAN 
FRENCH 
LATIN 


DICTIONARIES 

These  three  volumes  will  show  you 
how  to  find  the  English  equivalents 
of  French, German  andLatin  words. 


And,  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  German  or  Latin  equiva- 
lents of  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc.  How  to  conjugate  the  various 
foreign  verbs.  How  to  translate  American  coins,  weights  and  measures  into 
their  German  equivalents,  etc.,  and  vice  versa.  They  contain  lists  of  proper 
names,  geographical  names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 


Cassell's  New 
German  Dictionary 

German-English 
and   English-German 

(Two  Vocabularies) 


Cassell's  New 
French  Dictionary 

French-English 
and  English-French 

(Two  Vocabularies) 


Cassell's 
Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English 
and  English-Latin 

(Two  Vocabularies) 


Cloth.  $1.50  per  volume:  with  Patent  Thumb-Notch  Index,  50  cents  extra,  or  Full 

Flexible  Leather.  Cold  Edges.  Bible  Paper  De  Luxe  Edition,  Indexed,  $5.00. 

(The  Latin  Dictionary  is  not  made  up  in  Full  Leather  binding.) 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


WARD  LINE 

Direct  service  on  fast  twin-screw 
steamers  from  New  York  to 

HAVANA  A IS  STS 

Sailings  every  Saturday 

MEXICO  ffi£TY 

To  Progreso,  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico 

Frequent  calls  at  Nassau,  Bahamas 
Literature  and  full  information  on  request 

New  York    and    Cuba    Mail   S.    S.    Co. 
Foot  of  Wall  Street,  New  York 


"In  London  Town"  you  see 

and  meet  the  real  British  character  and  get 
alongside  of  the  real  Johnny  Bull.  F.  Berke- 
ley Smith  has  access  everywhere.  Read  his 
book  if  you  have  been  to  London.  It  will 
please  you.  Read  it  if  you  haven't  been — it's 
next  best  to  going.  Btim  full  of  truth.  Copi- 
ously illustrated.    S1.50  net. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London 

COUTH 

*  j\M€RICA 

VIA   PANAMA  CANAL 

Direct  without  change,  on  new  American 
steamships. 

NEW  YORK— VALPARAISO 

Stopping  at  principal  ports  of  Peru 
and  Chile. 

Illustrated  folder  and  information  on  request. 

First  Sailing  Late  in  January 
U.  S.  &  PACIFIC   LINE 

Passenger  Department 
104  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

TELEPHONE   BROAD   5S70 


5few 

dlbemarle  Parh 
flsheiriUe.N.C. 

in  "The  Land  of  the  Sky" 

A  perfectly  charmine  Enslish  Inn. 
Southern  hospitality,  homelike 
informality,  perfect  service,  con- 
centrated comfort — in  an  atmos- 
phere   of    refinement     and    taste. 

PERFECT  GOLF  IN  A  PERFECT  CLIMATE 

All  other  Sports  in  Pc-rfectlon 
Open  the  year  round. 


Write  for  booklet  D, 


Make  reservation. 
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The  Land  Winter  Forgot — 

'Thai  1  rpn   im  Ufa  on  tbe  FLORIDA  KA81 
■ST  during  the  winter  sea*.n.     Daily 

th>-     ih>u:  fill     Willis! 

-;tlt  br«MM  put  life    int.  ".       The 

•tod  panorama  of  Ufa  on  the  hiMifhfi 

th©  serial. ility  of  tin-  gn  at,  luxurious,  home- 
like I  aa  a  m-vv  (rip  on  lift-. 
IT'S  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  MAGNET 
Of  RECREATION  and  PLEASURE 
Bull]  a  unexcelled  tram  m 
world  famed 

i h  11  ol  iiit-. ■: ■ 
aval  Antici- 
pated. Batter  romt-  than  wia*. 
you  had— and  your  nearest  ticket 
agent  has  all  the  information  at 
hi*  hiiKorV  enda. 

FLORIDA   EAST    COAST 

(Flakier   System) 

New  York  Office 

243  Fifth  Ave. 

Chicago  Office 

155  W.  MudisoD  St. 

General  Offices 

St. Augustine,  Fla. 


MOTEl_ 

COLLEGE  ARMS 

DE  LAND      FLORIDA 

Famous  winter  golfing 
resort.  18-hole  course — 
grass  putting  greens.  One 
of  the  Souths  best 
courses.  Beautiful, 
healthful  location  on 
high  ground  in  East 
Florida. 

Open  January  1st        i 
Theo.  C.  Brooks,  Mgr.  I 


ON  SUMMER  SEAS 

Would  you  enjoy  a  3,000  mile  ocean 
trip  over  sunlit  tropic  waters  with  visits 
to  the  quaint  cities  of  Porto  Rico  and 
trips  through  the  old  Spanish  fortresses 
and  cathedrals? 

16  Day  Cruise   $Q/|    (JA   And 
All  Expenses        ZJ*t,D\J     Up 

The  steamer  is  your  hotel  from  New  York  to 
and  around  the  island,  stopping  at  principal  ports 
and  returning  to  New  York.  Sailing  Saturdays. 
Write  for  booklet. 

M.  Seckendorf,  G.  P.  A. 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

11  Broadway  New  York 
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World-Wide  Supremacy 


N  its  last  fiscal  year 
thiscompanymade 
and  sold  more 
I  pneumatic  auto- 
mobile tires  than  any  other 
maker  in  the  world. 

From  the  great  Goodyear 
factories  more  than  5,300,000 
tires  were  delivered  into  the 
public's  hands  —  the  largest 
number  ever  marketed  by 
one  company  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 

The  immensity  of  this  figure 
can  be  realized  only  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  total 
American  registration  in 
1917  was  approximately 
4,600,000  cars. 

Thus,  despite  the  competi- 
tion of  more  than  200  other 
tire  makers,  Goodyear 
attained  an  average  of  better 
than  one  tire  to  every  motor 
car  in  the  land. 

Nothing  that  we  have  ever 
said  of  Goodyear  Tires, 
whether  in  these  pages  or 
elsewhere,  compares  with 
this  indorsement  by  the 
American  people. 

Such  superiorities  as  we  have 
claimed  for  our  product,  such 
declarations  of  quality  as  we 
have  issued,  are  here  more 
powerfully  verified  than  by 
any  words. 

In  elevating  Goodyear  Tires 
to  the  position  of  supremacy 


they  now  occupy,  the  public 
does  so  not  only  by  force  of 
its  opinion  but  by  the  dollars 
it  spends. 

The  belief  of  the  average  car- 
owner  in  the  goodness  of 
Goodyear  Tires  is  a  belief 
on  which  he  is  willing  to 
stake  not  alone  his  judgment 
but  a  considerable  invest- 
ment as  well. 

Notable  as  is  the  size  of  last 
year's  record  volume,  size  is 
not  at  all  the  most  significant 
thing  about  it. 

The  significant  thing  is  that 
this  total  climaxes  a  produc- 
tion that  has  been  steadily 
and  irresistibly  increasing. 

Not  for  one  year  or  for  two, 
has  the  appeal  of  Goodyear 
Tires  for  the  public  been 
strong,  but  for  year  after  year 
without  break. 

The  pace  of  this  institution's 
growth,  almost  since  its  in- 
ception, has  been  in  direct 
ratio  with  its  acquaintance 
among  the  people. 

It  cannot  justly  be  said  that 
either  salesmanship  or  adver- 
tising has  been  mainly  respon- 
sible for  Goodyear's  great 
growth. 

Salesmanship  and  advertising 
appeal  chiefly  to  new  busi- 
ness;  there  is  not  enough  of 


it  in  the  country  to  absorb 
this  great  volume. 

Far  more  potent  than  either 
of  these  in  the  success  of  this 
company,  has  been  the  good- 
ness of  a  product  which 
held  old  customers  while 
gaining  new. 

It  is  from  this  source  largely 
that  our  business  has  flour- 
ished, out  of  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public  it  served. 

The  policy  on  which  this 
institution  has  been  reared  is 
so  simple  as  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion for  us  all. 

That  policy,  as  expressed  in 
our  labors  and  dealings,  is 
"the  more  we  put  into  our 
product  in  goodness,  the 
more  we  will  take  out  in 
sales." 

Because  we  will  continue 
to  exercise  this  policy,  this 
business  will  continue  to 
grow. 

Because  it  is  the  foundation 
and  insurance  of  our  present 
supremacy,  that  supremacy 
will  not  be  surrendered. 


Goodyear  Tires,  Heaiy  Tourist  Tubes 
and  ''''Tire  Saver"  Accessories  are 
easy  to  get  from  Goodyear  Service 
Station     Dialers     everywhere. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 
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"What!    My  Car?" 

"Yes!  skidded — and  it's  up  to  you.  You  failed  to 
provide  the  chauffeur  with  Tire  Chains.  Only  good  luck 
saved  your  wife  from  paying  the  supreme  penalty  for  your 
negligence.  She's  on  the  way  to  the  hospital  painfully 
injured,  but  the  doctor  thinks  she'll  pull  through.  You'd  bet- 
ter hurry  to  the  hospital  and  then  report  to  headquarters." 


How  strange  it  is  that  disaster  must 
come  to  some  men  before  they  realize 
that  all  makes  and  types  of  tires  will  skid 
on  wet  pavements  and  muddy  roads 
when  not  equipped  with  Chains. 

These  men  do  not  appreciate  until  too 
late,  that  by  failing  to  provide  Weed  Anti- 
Skid  Chains  they  expose  their 
families  to  injury  and  death. 


The  time  to  provide  against  accidents 
is  before  they  happen.  Don't  wait 
until  after  the  first  skid.  Put  Weed 
Chains  on  all  four  tires  at  the  first 
indication  of  slippery  going  and 
you  will  have  quadruple  protection 
against  injury,  death,  car  dam- 
age and  law  suits. 


Weed  Chains  are  Sold  for  All  Tires  by  Dealers  Everywhere 


O 


0 
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BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

IN  CANADA;    DOMINION    CHAIN    COMPANY,   LIMITED,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONTARIO 
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Why  You  Are  Not  Paying 
30  Cents  for  Sugar 


In  April  1917  the  cables  told  of  a  plan  proposed  by- 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  then  in  London,  which  he  described 
as  "a  plan  by  which  the  Allies  can  consolidate  under 
one  head  the  whole  purchasing  of  food  staples  from 
our  market,  and  not  only  will  competitive  bidding  be 
abolished,  but  by  co-operative  buying  on  our  side  we 
can  arrange  the  proper  balance  between  the  rights  of 
producers  and  consumers." 

This  plan  was  favorably  received  by  the  sugar  refin- 
ing industry  which  has  been  on  a  war  basis  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  European  War. 

The  war  had  brought  the  Allies  into  the  Cuban  mar- 
ket,   resulting    in    severe   domestic    and    international 
competition   with    no   increased    supplies.     Naturally, 
•prices  of  refined  sugar, 
both    to    the  American 
•public  and  to  the  Allies, 
rose   under  this    forced 
draft. 

Domestic  sugar  refin- 
ers, since  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War,  not 
only  have  safeguarded 
the  United  States  supply 
but  have  maintained  the 
lowest  sugar  prices  in 
the  world.  This  brilliant 
record  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  sugar  re- 
fining is  in  the  hands 
of  large  business  units, 
with  an  excess  of  refin- 
ing   capacity    sufficient 

to  supply  all  domestic  needs,  and  so  far  all  demands 
of  foreign  countries. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  there  was  a  serious  attempt  at 
the  disorganization  of  the  sugar  refining  industry,  follow- 
ing a  long  series  of  attempts  at  destruction  of  sugar  ships. 

Accompanying  these  incidents  were  widely  circulated 
sensational  reports  predicting  a  sugar  famine  and  sugar 
shortage,  causing  widespread  apprehension.  At  that 
time,  even  with  the  assurance  of  ample  supplies  on 
hand,  retail  sugar  prices  rose  in  some  sections  to  20  and 
25  cents  a  pound. 

The  efforts  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
to  allay  public  alarm,  to  check  hoarding,  to  accept  a 
price  less  than  that  which  it  could  easily  have  secured, 
and  to  distribute  its  product  fairly  and  evenly  among 
the  trade,  were  of  real  public  service. 

While  there  were  great  supplies  of  sugar  in  far-away 
Java  which  ordinarily  would  have  gone  to  Europe,  yet  the 
necessity  for  saving  ships  became  so  great  that  Europe 
turned  to  Cuba  for  even  larger  supplies  than  previously. 

It  takes  a  cargo  ship  150  days  to  make  a  round  trip 
between  England  and  Java,  while  a  round-trip  between 
England  and  Cuba  can  be  made  in  50  days.  Under  these 
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circumstances  and  seemingly  to  avoid  paying  proposed 
United  States  war  taxes  on  refined  sugar,  the  European 
Allies  purchased  in  Cuba  the  sugar  which  ordinarily 
would  have  come  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall 
months. 

These  conditions  and  especially  the  necessity  of  sav- 
ing ships,  led  the  United  States  and  the  Allied  Nations 
to  urge  upon  the  sugar  industry  the  adoption  by 
voluntary  agreement  of  the  original  Hoover  plan, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Food  Control  Act  passed 
August  10,   1917. 

The  cane  sugar  refiners  and  the  beet  sugar  producers 
unanimously  agreed  to  the  Hoover  plan  as  a  patriotic  act 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  people  as  an  aid  to  the  Allies. 

This  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  United 
States  Food  Administra- 
tion of  the  International 
Sugar  Committee  to 
which  the  Allies  send 
representatives  for  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy  and 
Canada,  and  to  which 
the  United  States  con- 
tributes three  members. 

Upon  the  success  of 
the  operation  of  the 
International  Sugar 
Committee  under  the 
direction  of  the  Allied 
Governments,  acting  for 
practically  half  the  civil- 
ized world,  will  depend  the  readjustment  of  the  world's 
sugar  markets.  This  plan  is  full  of  promise  to  all  the 
nations  party  to  the  convention.  It  is  an  assurance  that 
sugar,  although  comparatively  cheap  in  view  of  war 
conditions,  will  not  by  reason  either  of  competitive  or 
speculative  activity  be  increased  in  wholesale  price. 

Sugar  will  become  stabilized  in  price  with  sufficient 
paofit  to  producers,  refiners  and  merchants  to  maintain 
and  stimulate  production  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  refin- 
ing and  of  distribution. 

The  marketing  of  Domino  Cane  Sugars  in  cartons  and 
small  cotton  bags  by  this  Company  has  helped  amazingly 
during  the  pinch  of  the  fall  months,  in  giving  a  wide 
distribution  among  the  retailers  of  the  reduced  sugar 
supply. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  grocers  and  consumers  to 
watch  carefully  their  distribution  and  purchases  during 
the  approaching  period  of  readjustment.  The  refineries" 
are  now  starting  up  and  supplies  of  raw  sugar  coming 
forward,  but  it  will  take  weeks,  and  possibly  months, 
for  the  return  of  normal  conditions. 

Housewives  can  aid  in  conserving  the  sugar  supply 
by  buying  these  package  sugars. 


we.  serve. 
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In  war  times  and  at  all  times  it  is  our  aim  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

"Sweeten  it  with  Domino'* 
Granulated,  Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown 
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FREE !  Secretarial  Training 
for  Stenographers 

Big  Salaries  Made  by  Secretaries — New 
Way  in  Typewriting  Insures  Record 
Speed — Complete  Business  Training  FREE 


TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  a  week  is 
considered  a  low  salary  for  a  private 
secretary.  The  yearly  salaries  of  many 
secretaries  are  measured  by  thousands,  not 
hundreds  of  dollars.  And  the  war  has  cre- 
ated  new  and  big  opportunities  in  the  field, 
especially  for  women. 

Are  you  ready  to  do  your  bit  ?  Are  you 
so  expert  a  stenographer  that  you  are  in 
line  for  the  secretary's  position?  Are  you 
equipped  to  perform  all  the  other  various 
duties  besides  stenography  and  typewriting 
t hat  may  be  required'of  you  in  your  office? 

To  be  a  good  secretary  you  must  be  a  good 
stenographer  first.  How  is  your  work  at  the 
machine?  Is  it  slow  and  bungling?  Are  your 
letters  untidy  and  full  of  errors  or  erasures? 
Are  you  nervous  and  uncertain?  If  so,  you 
are  not  equipped  for  the  higher-up  position. 

Study  New  Way  Typewriting 
at  Home 

Many  hundreds  of  stenographers,  grad- 
uates of  business  schools  and  so-called 
"touch"  writers,  have  by  means  of  the  New 
Way  increased  their  speed  from  30  or  40 
words  a  minute  to  80  or  100  and  gained  at 
the  same  time  accuracy  and  ease  before  un- 
dreamed of.  And,  needless  to  say,  their 
salaries  have  been  substantially   increased. 

The  secret  of  the  remarkable  results 
gained  by  means  of  this  new  method  is  a 
system  of  gymnastic  finger  training  which  in 
an  amazingly  short  time  makes  even  the 
stiffest  fingers  nimble,  swift  and  accurate. 
But  the  most  wonderful  part  about  the 
whole  study  is  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  your  regular  work.  There  are  only  ten 
easy  lessons  which  you  can  master  in  a  few 
spare  minutes  a  day.  The  finger  exercises 
may  be  practiced  away  from  the  machine — 
going  to  and  from  the  office,  in  odd  moments 
anywhere.  And  you  take  the  entire  course 
on  trial — every  cent  of  your  money  refunded 
without  question  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  results. 

Secretarial  Efficiency  Assured 

But  to  be  a  good  secretary  you  must  be 
more  than  a  good  stenographer.  You  must 
have  certain  knowledge  and  ability  along 


purely  business  lines.  You  must  be  able,  if 
necessary,  to  compose  tactful  and  convincing 
letters.  You  must  know,  even  if  your  duties 
be  only  those  of  supervision,  something  of 
office  efficiency,  filing,  indexing,  billing,  legal 
forms,  etc. 

The  Tulloss  School,  realizing  how  un- 
equipped most  stenographers  are  along 
these  lines,  has  prepared  a  special  course  in 
all  the  details  of  secretarial  efficiency.  This 
supplementary  course  of  ten  lessons  is  sent 
absolutely  free  of  charge  to  all  students  of 
the  New  Way  in  Typewriting  course.  It 
will  give  you  the  training  which  will  enable 
you  to  meet  new  situations  wit  reassurance  as 
well  as  ability.  It  will  equip  you  to  fill  the 
highest  type  of  secretarial  position. 

Free  Reference  Library  for 
Stenographers 

The  ten  books  of  this  free  course  include, 
besides  the  secretarial  training,  other  matter 
of  interest  to  ambitious  stenographers,  such 
as  civil  service  information  and  instruction 
in  court  reporting.  They  are  a  valuable 
permanent  reference  library  for  any  stenog- 
rapher, secretary  or  executive. 

To  take  a  secretary's  course  in  the  old 
way  in  a  resident  school  would  cost  you  not 
only  the  high  price  of  the  course  but  months 
of  your  time — a  loss  of  salary  that  you  prob- 
ably could  not  afford.  This  way  you  get 
the  training  free  with  the  lessons  in  New  Way 
Typewriting.  And  the  typewriting  lessons 
are  so  low  in  price  and  may  be  purchased  on 
such  easy  terms  that  they  are  absolutely 
within  reach  of  every  stenographer. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  the  facts  about  the  New- 
Way  in  Typewriting.  Send  for  our  new  free  illustra- 
ted 32-page  catalog,  describing  the  course  in  detail 
and  telling  how  it  has  helped  others  to  expert  ability, 
bigger  positions,  and  salaries  worth  talking  about. 
Do  this  at  once.  You  are  losing  money  every  day 
you  are  not  preparing  yourself  for  one  of  the  really 
big  secretarial  openings. 

You  don't  want  to  plod  all  your  life.  You  want 
money  and  the  pleasures  and  comforts  money  can 
buy.  Send  a  postal  or  letter  today  for  the  free  book. 
Do  it  now.  this  very  minute,  before  you  have  a 
chance  to  forget. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 

3241  College  Hill  Springfield,  Ohio 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed     in- 
formation  address  ^ 


26th  Year      U .  of  C.  (Div. R ) Chicago, III.    wuiieu Ton* 


I    TEACH 


r/tf/jyy/r//y/jr/Zri 


BY    MAIL 


^flHgjj*^ 


course  1 


I  won  World's  First  Prize  for  best  i 
in  Penmanship.  Under  my  guidance  you  can  \ 
become  an  expert  penman*  Am  placing  many  of  my 
students  as  instructors  in  commercial  colleges  at  high 
salaries.  If  you  wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  write 
me.  I  wiliisend  yon  FREE  one  of  my  Favorite  Pens 
and  a  copy  of  the  Ransom eri an  Journal.    Write  today. 

C.  W.  Ransom,       374  Essex  BldgrMKansasCity,Mo. 


MOORE'S 

War  Tax 


NEW  EDITION 

A  complete,  simple  analysis 
of  the  War  Revenue  Bill,  re- 
plete with  charts,  tables  and 
examples  arranged  particu- 
larly for  the  layman. 

300,000  COPIES  OF 
FIRST   EDITION   SOLD 

New  edition  treats  exhaus- 
tively the  three  big  taxes — 
Income  tax  on  individuals, 
on  corporations  and  the  War 
Excess  Profits  tax. 


Price 


50c 


Each 


(Send  No  Stamps) 

Special  prices  for  quantity  lots 
Write  nearest  office 

The  ten  Bosch  Co. 


Main  Office 

121  Second  Street 

San  Francisco 


Branch  Office 

900  Lytton  Building 

Chicago 


Mother's  Right- Hand  Assistant 


in  developing  accuracy  in  lier  children's  use  of.  grammar.    English 
Grammar  Simplified.     Simple,  clear  explanations  that  any  child 
can  understand.     282  pages,  cloth  bound;  by  mail,  83  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


FEBRUARY 

Trrined  workers  are  needed  for  all  kinds 
of  social  work.     Join  the  regular  class 


entering  in  February. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 

HILANTHROPY 

A   professional    course    of    graduate 
character.    Register  before  February  1. 
Announcement  sent  on  request. 
Address:  Secretary.  Room  901. 105  East  22dSl.,  N.  Y. 
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BETTER. 

EXECUTIVES 

needed  for 

The  BUSINESS 
ARMY 


Intensified    Training   in    Fundamentals 
Equips  Men  to  Become  Capable  Leaders 


The  need  for  trained 
men  to  lead  in  business 
was  never  so  emphasized 
as  right  now. 

War  requirements  alone 
are  creating  openings  for 
thousands  of  capable  ex- 
ecutives. 

Thousands  of  locomo- 
tives are  now  needed  at 
the  Front — a  hundred 
thousand  new  freight  cars 
have  been  ordered.  Amer- 
ica is  building  them. 

New  bridges  are  needed 
by  the  hundreds,  as  well 
as  rails,  derricks,  and  other 
equipment  in  almost  stag- 
gering quantities.  Our 
steel  plants  are  busier  than 
ever  before. 

Cotton  spinners — woolen 
factories — food  manufacturers 
— lumber  men — munition  ma- 
terials of  all  kinds — hardware, 
plumbing,  specialties — every 
industry  is  straining  to  the 
utmost. 


When  the  war  is  over  and 
reconstruction  begins  the  need 
will  be  even  greater.  The  need 
for  trained  executives  to  help 
take  care  of  this  growth  is  heard 
in  every  city. 

Big  business  is  calling  for  men 
who  know  the  why  as  well  as 
the  how  of  production  problems 
— modern  systematizing,  effi- 
cient planning,  sound  financing. 

The  need  for  better  execu- 
tives is  not  theoretical.  It  is 
actual.     It  is  now. 


Heads  of  big  companies  are 
trying  to  improve  themselves 
so  as  to  better  direct  and  in- 
crease their  capacity.  And 
these  business  heads  are  looking 
around  right  now  for  men  to 
help  them  —  men  to  share  their 
burdens  in  executive  capacities. 

The  Modern  Business  Course 
and  Service  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  equips  men 
— experienced  and  inexperi- 
enced—  to  become  better  busi- 
ness men. 

It  teaches  them  the  underly- 
ing principles— the  first  funda- 
mentals of  what  has  been  done — 
why  it  was  successful — how  to 
accomplish  similar  results. 

It  reduces  to  fact  the  actual 
experience  of  thousands  of  busi- 
ness men,  and  gives  you  their 
concentrated  conclusions. 

The  concentrated  experience  of 
thousands  of  successful  men 

If  you  own  a  business,  large 
or  small — if  you  ever  hope  to 
own  one — if  you  are  now  help- 
ing to  run  some  other  man's 
business — the  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service  will  direct 
your  mind  and  energy  along 
the  sound  lines  that  lead  to  cer- 
tain success.  It  helps  you  find 
those  fundamentals  which  lead 
to  achievement. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
gives  you,  in  easily  readable,  convenient 
and  compact  form,  for  absorption  in  your 
leisure  time,  the  practical  experience  of 
thousands  of  successful  business  men. 

What  successful  men  say  of 
the  Course 

R.  C.  Warner,  Credit  Manager, 

Standard   Oil   Co. ,  San  Francisco,  says 

'The    Alexander    Hamilton    Institute 

has  certainly  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the 


employees  of  this  Company.  Among 
the  Department  Heads  alone  —  thirty 
have  enrolled." 

It  is  the  Romance  of  Business,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  instructive  that  every 
chapter  contains  ideas  that  can  always 
be  applied  to  our  own  organization" — 
writes  Mr.  Leon  J.  Bamberger,  Director 
of  New  Business,  Fox  Film  Corporation. 

One  man  writes  he  has  saved  an 
Ohio  Company  $37, 000.  The  Auditor 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  tells  of  saving 
$60,000. 

These  are  a  few  instances  selected 
from  hundreds  of  positive  statements 
concerning  the  Modern  Business  Course 
and  Service. 

More  names  of  the  kind  of 
men  enrolled 

Among  the  65,000  subscribers  are  such 
men  as  A.  T.  Hardin,  Vice-President  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines;  E.  R.  Behrend, 
President  of  the  Hammermil!  Paper  Co.; 
N.  A.  Hawkins,  Manager  of  Sales,  Ford 
Motor  Co.;  William  C  D'Arcy,  President 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World;  Melville  W.  Mix,  President  of  the 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  and  scores  of  others  equally 
prominent. 

Advisory  Council 

Business  and  educational  authority  of 
the  highest  standing  are  represented  in 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Institute. 

In  this  Advisory  Council  are  Frank  A.Van- 
derlip,  President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York;  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  head  of  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation;  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, the  eminent  engineer;  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks,  the  statistician  and  economist,  and 
Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce. 

Get  further  information 

Learn  how  your  mental  and  financial  busi- 
ness growth  can  be  assured.  A  careful  reading 
of  our  112-page  book,  "Forging  Ahead  in 
Business,"  sent  you  free,  will  repay  you  many 
tirrtes  over. 

Every  man  with  either  a  business  or  a  careei 
to  guide  to  bigger,  surer  success,  should  read  this 
book.  Simply  fill  out  and  send  the  coupon  below. 

Alexander   Hamilton  Institute 

39  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

Send  me     FORGING  AHEAD  IN 
Bl  SI  NESS  "—Free 

Name 

Print  here 
Business 
Address 

Business 

Position 
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little  matter  of  1  Sc         tamps  or  coin  will  briny  you  the  I  Pmthfi    lei  13 

itod  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 

center  I i»r  the  Nation]  a  pepei  Inal  prints  all  the  news  e»l  the  w.irKl  and  telK  the 
truth  jn.l  only  the  truth;now  in  It-i  28th  year.  '1  hi-,  paper  tills  the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  It  fusts  hut  f  1  a  year,    It  you  want  to  kr  i  what 

i  s  g*OIllg  on  in  the  wurht,  at  the  least  expense  oi  time  or  mosey,  this  la  your 

means.    II  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  Is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 

i  "    >  l  iper  whit  h  puts  everything  clearly,  iairly.  briefly—  here  it  is.    Send 
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Washington,  the  hi. mo  o»  tho  Pathfinder .  is  the 
nn»  cantcrr  of  eiviliiatlon ;  history  is  being 
mad*  at  this  world  capital.  Tho  Pathfinder'* 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
peril* I  and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affair* 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  day. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

Hy  Jama  C.  l-trnaU,  I   11  l> 
l\   book  lor  office  or  home  which  abswen  simply  and 
.  ally  all  puullni  sruiiiinur  questions.  By  mail.  8  I  tents. 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALL8  COMPAN1  NEW  YORK 


"The  Right  of  the  Child  to  be  Well  Born" 

is  an  instructive  book  on  the  science  of  eugenics,  by  George 
E.  1  )aw  son,  l'h  D.,  which  urges  wise  preparation  and  fit  selec- 
tion u»r  (laiinthood.  Cloth  bound,  75  cents:  by  mail,  82  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  360  Fourth  Avctik,  New  York 


If  This  Happened 

on  Your  Wedding  Night! 

She  had  gone  to  change  into  her  traveling  dress.  A  few  moments  later  he 
found  her  in  her  room — the  woman  he  had  just  made  his  wife— 
and  his  best  friend.  What  would  you  have  done?  What  did  he  do? 

Find  out  from  the  story  by 


O.  HENRY 


Across  the  dark  war  clouds  that  hover  over  the  world  today,  there  is 
one  ray  of  light  that  cheers  and  heartens — it  is  O.  HENRY. 
England    is  reading  him  and  loving  him  as  she  never  did  before. 
France  is  turning  to  him  to  lighten  her  sorrow. 

They'are  reading  O.  Henry  to  remember  that  human  nature  is  not 
really  wicked  and  depraved — that  life  may  be  glad  and  sweet. 
Now  that  America  has  gone  into  this  great  war  for  right — we, 
too,  read  him  more  than  ever. 

He  grows  dearer  to  us.  He  has  stood  the  greatest  of  all  tests.  He 
is  the  writer  whom  we  love  best  to  have  near  us  in  times  of 
tragedy  and  darkness.  He  must  be  dearer  to  us  than  to  any  one 
else.  He  is  one  of  us.  He  is  writing  about  our  own  people  and 
the  country  we  love. 

With  swift,  sure  strokes  he  drives  his  story  home  every  time. 
Never  a  word  is  wasted.  From  the  first  word  the  interest  starts 
and  you  are  carried  on  in  the  sure  magic  of  his  vivid  sentences  to 
a  climax  so  unexpected  that  it  draws  you  up  sharply. 

Don't  get  him  to  read  once.  You  will  read  him  a  hundred  times  and 
find  him  each  time  as  fresh  and  unexpected  as  the  first.  And  each 
time  you  will  say,  "Why  do  I  love  him  so  much?" — and  neither  you 
nor  any  one  else  can  answer,  for  that  is  the  mystery  of  O.  HENRY 
— his  power  beyond  understanding. 

KIPLING  E£Z  FREE 


REVIEW  of 


Before'  the  war  started   Kipling  "easily  held   place      .• 

as  the  first  of  living  writers.  Now  we  know  him  to      . 

be  greater  than  ever.  For  in  his  pages  is  the  very        ' 

spirit  of  war.     Not  only  the  spirit  of  English       /    Lit.  Dig.    Jj^*1^*'* 

war,  but  the  spirit  of  all  war,  regardless  of  na-      *        1-19-18      COMPANY, 

tion  or  flag — the  lust  of  fight,  the  grimness  30  Irvine  PI     N    Y 

of  death,  and  the  beating  heart  of  courage.       /  B  "••  "■  *■ 

PRICE   GOES    VP   AGAIN!      /.pXTo'Knry-fS] 

Last  spring   the    price  of    paper   went      /      m  12  volumes    gold. tops     Also 

«,*-»     hic/h      that     vat*     h-.H      xt\      rr»i«s*»     thr>         *    .  tne  6  volume  set  of  Kipling  bound 

so    nign    tnat    we     nad    to     raise    trie     -      in  cloth.  If  1  keep  the  books.  I  will 

price    of    the     books.       Fortunately,         '     remit  $1  per  month  for  17  months 

we  secured  one  big  lot  of  paper   at  a       /    ^for  the  O.  Henry  set  only  and  retain 

comparatively  reasonable  price  so  that  we 

had  to  add  only  one  payment  to  the  price 

of  the  books.     So   as  long  as  this  paper 

(enough  for  one  edition}  lasts  you  can      y 

have  your  set  of  O.  Henry  at  the  pres-       f 

ent  low  price  with  the  Kipling  free.       *        i 

But  paper  is  still  higher  now,  cloth       X 

is  higher,  and  this  is  the  last  edi  ' 

tion  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  make      /      Address 

at  a  low  price.   So  send  the  cou-         * 

pon   now_at  once— for  your  set      y 


the  Kipling  set  without  charge.  Other- 
/  wise  I  will, within  ten  days,  return  both 
/      sets  at  your  expense. 


Name 


on  approval— FREE 


/ 


Occupation . 


RPVIPW    (if  RPVIPWS    fill         /     The  beautiful   three-quarter  leather  edition  of  O.  Henry 

IIGIIG1T    Ul  UCIICnO    UUl       /     costs  only  a  few  cents  more  a  volume  and  has  proved 

QO    IwiiMi  Di-«.      w    V  *       favorite  binding.     For  this  luxurious  binding,  change  abov 

dU    Irving  KlaCC    N.   T.        .       to  *1. 50u  month  for  15  months. 


Necessary  Books 

for  Home  and  Office 

Entirely  Revised  and  Reset  from 
Cover  to  Cover 

TheFunk*  WaynalN  Standard  Dictionaiiei 
spell  r-t'-t'-i-<-i-f-ii-( -\  in  tin-  classroom; 
insi-,t  upon  their  use  if  youare connected 
with  school  or  classroom  work. 

The  NEW 

COMPREHENSIVE 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

(Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  W agnails  New  Standard 
Dictionary) 

\  X  ideal  small  dictionary  for  all  general  pur- 
-r*-  poses — widely  used  in  homes  and  offices, 
especially  adapted,  and  already  widely  adopted 
for  Tise  in  schools,  Defines  and  explains  im.(M)i) 
winds  and  phrases,  inciudipir.ainong  them  many 
important  terms  not  found  in  any  other  dictionary 
designed  for  similar  use.  The  definitions  are  all 
by  simple,  explicit  statement,  and  not  by  long 
nr  abstruse  synonyms  that  must  in  turn  be 
looked  up.  l.ooo  pictorial  illustrations  eluci- 
date the  text.  The  work  contains  an  exclusive 
compounding  system  which  clearly  indicates 
how  and  when  the  hyphen  should  be  used.  It 
shows  at  a  glance  which  words  should  be  written 
with  capital  initial  letters,  because  only  such 
words  as  should  be  so  written  are  capitalized 
in  the  book. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES: 


Exact,  Inclusive,  Defini- 
tions.-—  The  most  com- 
mon meaning  is  always 
placed  first. 

The  Spellings  conform  to 
those  adopted  by  the  best 
philologists. 

Exclusive  Compounding 
System. — It  indicates  the 
difference  between  hy- 
phenated compounds  and 
close  compounds. 


Thorough  Etymologies  are 
given  in  clear  and  simple 
form.  A  wholly  new  fea- 
ture in  a  dictionary  of  this 
size. 

Exclusive  Capitalization. 
— It  capitalizes  only  such 
wordsas  require  capitals. 

Exclusively  has  3,000  New 
Words  found  in  no  other 
dictionary  designed  for 
similar  uses. 


"This  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  remarkably  compact 
dictionary  is  admirably  adapted  for  general  use  where 
an  unabridged  dictionary  is  too  unwieldy  for  practica- 
bility."— The  Philadelphia  Press. 

"Very  convenient.  The  inclusion  of  proper  names  and 
abbreviations  in  one  alphabetica  1  order  with  the  other 
words  is  a  convenience  in  a  dictionary  of  this  size." — 
The  Sun,  New  York. 

PRICE: — Cloth,  $1.00;  by  mail  $1.12;  indexed,  26c  extra 


The  NEW 

CONCISE 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

(Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard 
Dictionary) 

Defines  and  explains  about  35,000  words  and 
phrases,  and  contains  780  pictorial  illustrations. 
Pronunciation. — Pronunciation  is  indicated    by  the 
Revised  Scientific  Alphabet  and  also  by  the  Text- 
book Key,  or  old  system  of  notation. 
Definitions. — The  definitions  are  clear  and  explicit — 
simple   and   easy  to    understand — written  in  defini- 
tive   statement,     not     exprest    by    many-syllabled 
synonyms  beyond  the  student's  comprehension. 

Capitalization.  —  The  book  is  a  sure  guide  in  the 
matter  of  capitalization;  only  such  wordsas  should 
be  written  or  printed  with i  nitial  capital  letters  are 
capitalized  in  the  vocabulary. 

Prepositions. — The  Concise  indicates  the  correct  use 
of  prepositions. 

Appendix. — The  Appendix  embraces  several  novel 
features:  Faulty  Diction;  Rules  for  Spelling;  Proper 
Names  of  All  Kinds;  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases; 
Symbolic  Flowers  and  Gems;  Abbreviations  and  Con- 
tractions, Etc. 

"A  book  that  should  appeal  to  all  persons  who  need  a 
handy  dictionary — one  just  large  enough  to  drop  con- 
veniently into  the  pocket." — The  Baltimore  American. 

"Thelittle  book  will  prove  a  convenience  to  many." — 
The  Sun,  New  York. 

Get  the  MEW  CONCISE  Standard 

if  you  would  have  the  best  ready-reference  dictionary 
for  your  children;  or  for  your  own  general  home  or 
office  use. 

For   schools  it  is  the  PROVEN  SUPERIOR  of  all 
dictionaries  of  its  size. 

12mo,  cloth,  60c;  prepaid  72c;  with  Patent 
Thumb-Notch  Index,  25c  extra 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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262  La  Salle  Trained  Men  With  Armour  and  Company 


Big  Salaries  for  Trained  •  Executives 


"I  want  men  to  come  to  me  WITH  a 
decision,  not  FOR  a  decision,"  says  Mr. 
Armour,  "If  I  don't  trust  a  man  I  don't 
give  him  responsibility." 

What  is  true  of  Armour  and  Company 
is  true  of  every  business.  The  demand  is 
for  men  prepared  to  assume  executive 
responsibilities.  The  fat  pay  envelope, 
the  big  checks  and  dividends  go  to  men 
who  have  the  knowledge,  training  and 
capacity  to  make  quick,  reliable  decisions. 

Business  wants  specialists — not  specu- 
lators. No  guesser  ever  won  and  held  an 
executive  job  with  a  big  salary.  If  you 
don't  KNOW,  you  can't  grow.  Why  de- 
pend upon  haphazard  information  when 
you  can  fortify  yourself  with  the  boiled- 
down,  organized  experience  and  "brain 
power"  which  successful  executives  put 
into  their  work?  La  Salle  training  equips 
men  with  the  knowledge  of  modern  bus- 
iness fundamentals  needed  in  every  posi- 
tion of  responsibility.  Bring  to  your  own 
use  the  same  knowledge,  experience,  prac- 
tice and  principles  that  have  been  respon- 
sible for  putting  other  men  in  executive 
positions.    • 

With  the  Standard  Oil  Company  you 
will  find  140  men  who  are  increasing  their 
executive  ability  through  LaSalle  training 
and  business  counsel;  the  Pennsylvania  R. 
R.  Co.  has  913  LaSalle  men.  The  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation  250;  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.  R.  564;  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
ern Railway  393. 

Many  concerns  like  the  Western  Electric 
Co.,  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and 
the  Goodrich  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  employ 
from  50  to  100  LaSalle  men. 


The  demand  is  for  Business  Managers, 
Expert  Accountants,  Auditors,  Comptrol- 
lers, Financial  Managers,  Cost  Accountants, 
Credit  Men,  Banking  Experts,  Law-trained 
Men,  Traffic  Directors,  Sales  and  Advertis- 
ing Managers,  Interstate  Commerce  Ex- 
perts, Business  Correspondents  and  Office 
Managers. 

Hundreds  of  these  important,  high-sal- 
aried positions  await  men  and  women 
competent  to  do  the  work.  La  Salle  train- 
ing and  Service,  supplemented  by  the  in- 
dividual guidance  of  our  large  staff  of 
experts,  will  show  you  how— take  you  up 
step  by  step,  in  orderly  sequence,  until 
qualified.  Our  plan  presents  to  you  the 
opportunityto  secure  practical  business  or 
professional  training  during  your  spare 
hours  without  interference  with  your 
present  duties. 

Membership  also  includes  free  use  of  the 
La  Salle  Business  Consulting  Service  which 
places  our  entire  staff  of  experts  in  all 
departments  at  your  command  whenever 
you  may  need  help  or  counsel  on  some 
special  business  problem. 

The  LaSalle  organization  consists  of  800 
people  including  300  business  specialists, 
professional  men,  text  writers,  special  lec- 
ture writers,  instructors  and  assistants.  La 
Salle  Extension  University  is  a  clearing 
house  of  business  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion. Many  corporations  and  business  firms 
are  using  our  institution  as  a  training  school 
for  their  executives  and  employees. 

More  than  20,000  members  enroll  an- 
nually. One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
men   in   active   business,  including   many 


corporation  officials,  bankers  and  profes- 
sional men  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  La 
Salle  training  and  consulting  service.  Be- 
low are  a  few  convincing  statements  from 
thousands  who  testify  to  the  thoroughness 
of  LaSalle  training. 

"The  most  efficient  and  most  rapidly  promoted 
men  in  our  whole  organization  are  LaSalle  trained." 

"Promoted  to  General  Manager." 

"Saved  our  firm  $3,988  on  one  export  shipment." 

"Salary  increased  250  per  cent." 

"Have  been  promoted  to  Chief  of  Tariff  Depart- 
ment." 

"Saved  our  company  $7,000,  and  a  probable 
$33,000  more  this  year." 

"Increased  my  income  $2,500  this  year." 

"Now  in  my  own  office  with  Traffic  Manager  on 
the  door." 

"Passed  Certified  Public  Accountants'  examina- 
tion in  Ohio." 

"Have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  this  state." 

Improve  your  business  ability  and  earn- 
ing power  by  utilizing  some  of  the  time  you 
ordinarily  waste.  Avoid  the  long  road  of 
routine  experience  which  ordinarily  leads 
only  to  disappointed  hopes  and  ambition. 
The  interesting  book  "Ten  Years'  Promo- 
tion In  One"  explains  the  modern  short-cut 
to  business  and  executive  efficiency.  "Get 
this  book  even  if  it  costs  you  $5.00  for  a 
copy,"  says  one  Chicago  executive.  But  it 
is  free  to  the  ambitious. 

Simply  mark  with  an  "X"  below  the 
course  and  service  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested. We  will  mail  the  book  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  In  One,"  catalog  and  full  par- 
ticulars. A  small  initial  payment  makes 
our  complete  service  available  to  you.  Mark 
and  mail  the  coupon  today.  Let  us  prove 
to  you  how  this  step  has  led  thousands  of 
forward  looking  men  and  women  to  real 
success. 


"To  me,  every  man  who  enters  our  employ  is  an  investment.     If  he/ails  to  grow,  to  advance,  he  is  a  bad  investment  and  tec  are  the  losers."— J.  Ogden  Armour. 

La  Salle  Extension  University 

" The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
Dept.  152-R  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me  free  "Ten  Years,  Promotion  In  One,"  also  catalog  and  particulars  regarding  course  and 
service  in  the  department  I  have  marked  with  an  X. 

HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY 


□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Traming  for  Official,  Managerial,  Sales  and 
Executive  positions  in  Business. 

□  LAW: 
Training  for  admission  to  bar  and  execut- 
ive-business  positions    requiring  legally. 
trained  men.    Degree  of  LL.B.  conferred. 

□  EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 
Training  in  the  art  of  forceful,  effective 
speech— Ministers.    Salesman,     Fraternal 
Leaders,  Politicians,  etc. 


□  I_ 
Training  for  positions  as  Auditors,  Comp- 
trollers. Certified  Public  Accountants,  Cost 
Accountants,  etc. 

□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  executive  positions  in  Banks 
and  Financial  Institutions.Tellers,  Cashiers, 
Trust  Officers,  Financial  Managers,  etc. 

□  ELEMENTS  OF  ACCOUNTING: 
Training  forExpert  Bookkeeping  Positions. 


□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Business  Corre- 
spondents, Business  Literature  and   Copy- 
writers. 

□  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND  RAIL- 
WAY TRAFFIC:  Training  for  positions 
as  Railroad  and  IndustrialTraffic  Managers, 
Traffic  Experts,  etc. 


pi  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 


Training  for  positions  as   Foreign   Corre- 
spondent with  Spanish-Speaking  Countries. 


Name. 


.AddresB Present  Position. 
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1918  World  Almanac 


(War    Information    Edition) 


1156  Pages 

Well  Bound 

in  Heavy 

Cover 


Now 
on  Sale 


If  you  have  a 
son,  brother  or 
friend  in  the 
military  service 
send  him  a 
copy. 


Pittsburgh 

(For  other 
prices  see 
below) 


At  News-stands 
and  wherever 
books  or  peri- 
odicals are 
sold. 


STANDARD    AMERICAN   ANNUAL 


New  and  Important  Features: 


President  Wilson's  War  Messages 

Espionage  and  Trading  with   Enemy  Acts 

The  Pope's  Peace  Proposal 

National  Army  and  Guard  Cantonments 

U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Insignia  (illustrated) 

World's  Food  Needs 

New  War  Postal  Regulations 

American   Red  Cross  Work 


The  Submarine  and  Kindred  Problems 

U.  S.  War  Loans  to  European   Belligerents 

One  Year's  War  Expense  of  the  United  States 

Signal  Corps  and  Aviation  Fields 

1st  and  2nd  Liberty  Loans  and  Thrift  Stamps 

New  American  Army  and  Army  and  Navy  Pay 

War  Revenue  Law 

Poisons  Used  in  Manufacture  of  Explosives 


And  All  the   Vital  Features  of  Other    Years 


Price   25c    on   News-stands — by    mail    35c. 
Cloth  bound  (out  February  1st)  50c;  by  mai 


(West  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  30c;   Pacific  Coast  35c.) 
60c.    Address:  Cashier.  The  World,  Pulitzer  Bldg..  N.  Y.  City 


A  Really  Important  Contribution   to  the  Literature  of  the  Stage 

Sixty  Years  of  the  Theater 

By  JOHN  RANKEN  TOWSE,  Forty-three  Years  Dramatic  Critic  of  the  "N.  Y.  Evening  Post" 

A  book  which  appeals  to  lovers  of  the  stage  and 


good  literature.  It  covers  a  wide  group  of  men  and 
women  who  interpreted  the  great  and  popular  roles 
during  the  past  halt  century.  Mr.  Towse  writes  about 
them  with  familiar  freedom  —  as  a  dramatic  critic 
of  his  age  and  rank  may  well  claim  the  right  to  do. 


Winthrop  Ames  says: — "I  have  read  '  Sixty  Years  of  the  Theater  '  with  much  pleasure.  Mr.  Towse  has  written 
a  hook  of  douhle  value.  It  will  recall  delightful  memories  to  a  whole  generation  of  theater-goers,  and  it  records  in 
s  style  of  clarity  and  distinction,  the  history  of  an  interesting  period  in  theatrical    transition." 

Otis  Skinner  says: — ''Mr.  Towse  ha?  written  one  of  the  most  valuahle  l>ooks  on  the  histoi-y  of  the  theater  in  New 
York  in  our  time.  I  have  followed  its  course  in  instalments  with  the  greatest  interest  and  it  is  especially  gratify- 
ing to  have  the  work  in  this  attiactive  book  form.  The  picturesque  figures  of  the  old  metropolitan  stage  have  come 
to  life  in  his  pages." 

Octavo,  Cloth.   Illustrated,  480  pages.    $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  book  contains  almost  ioo  portraits  of  stage 
celebrities  including  Edwin  Booth,  Henry  living, 
Ellen  Terry,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Adelaide  Neilson, 
Charlotte  Cushman.  Mary  Anderson,  Madame  Mod- 
jeska,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Ada  Rehan,  Tonimaso 
Salvini.  Fanny  Janauschek,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Fanny- 
Da  venport.  Edgar  L.  Davenport,  Lester  Wallack  and 
many  others  who  are  still  active  or  nearly  forgotten. 


Turning  the  Spotlight  on  Prussian  Politics 


The   Princess   Catherine   Radziwill, 

author  of  "Memories  of  Forty 
Years. "  "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen 
of  Europe,"  etc.,  etc.,  has  now  given 
the  world  a  unique  account  of  Prus- 
sian underground  diplomacy  under 
the  title 

Facts  from  Official  Sources 

Records  of  private  conversations  with  statesmen  in 
various  court  circles,  letters  from  highly  placed  dig- 
nitaries in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  governmental  dis- 
patches.and  other  unusual  means  of  information  have 
been  utilized, together  with  a  vast  number  of  incidents 
stored  in  a  particularly  retentive  memory,  to  paint 
this  remarkable  picture  of  backstairs  politics  and 
autocratic  methods  of  achieving  a  place  in  the  sun. 

The  Famous  Ems  Telegram 

by  the  adroit  rearranging  of  which  the  Chancellor  was 
able  to  precipitate  the  Franco-  Prussian  war. is  given  in 
its  original  and  final  form,  the  many  unscrupulous 
actions  of  the  Prussian  military  ring  from  that  day 
to  this  are  exposed,  and  daylight  is  let  in  upon  a  host 
of  secrets  never  intended  for  popular  inspection. 


"GERMANY 
UNDER 
THREE 

EMPERORS" 


This  book  makes  public  for  the  first 
time  much  new  and  interesting  ma- 
terial regarding  the  secret  ambitions 
of  the  rulers  of  Germany  and  the  far- 
reaching  intrigues  of  their  famous 
minister,  Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  bid 
for  empire. 


Exceptional  Opportunities 

for  obtaining  information  have  come  to  the  author 
and  she  has  profited  by  them  to  the  reader's  great  ad- 
vantage. She  shows  us  the  seed  of  militarism  planted, 
watered,  growing  up  into  a  mighty  tree  that  threatens 
to  overshadow  the  world.  The  part  played  by  each 
of  the  three  Emperors  and  the  Chancellor  is  told  in  a 
series  of  illuminating  chapters  that  lay  bare  the  story 
of  the  Prussian  dream  of  world  dominion. 

The  Letter  to  Count  Andrassy 

written  two  days  before  Bismarck  saw  Emperor 
William  I.  relative  to  the  Austro-German  Treaty,  in 
which  lie  affirms  that  his  master  aulhorized  him  to 
arrange  it,  with  other  astonishing  statements  of  a 
similar  character,  is  given  in  full  for  the  information 
of  the  public. 


Royal  8vo,    bound  in  purple  cloth  with  gold  lettering,   390  pages, 
with  8  full-page  portraits.      $4.00;   by  mail,    $4.17 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


A 

Universal 
News  Service 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  through  its  world- 
wide news  gathering  service 
records  daily  the  constructive 
development  of  the  human 
race.  It  publishes  in  detail 
the  most  significant  happen- 
ings of  world  politics.  It  an- 
alyzes,classifies,  and  interprets 
world  events  editorially  from 
an  international  view  point. 
Its  governing  purpose  in  this 
period  is  to  establish  a  better 
understanding  between  the 
progressive  el«ments  inhuman 
affairs,  not  only  in  America, 
but  throughout  the  world. 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  is  on  general  sale 
throughout  the  world  at  news 
stands,  hotels  and  Christian 
Science  reading-rooms  at  3c  a 
copy.  A  monthly  trial  sub- 
scription by  mail  anywhere  in 
the  world  for  75c,  a  sample 
copy  on  request. 

THE   CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
BOSTON  U.  S.  A. 


L 


A  Popular 
new  book  on 
the  Science  of 


EUGENICS 


"A  popular  work  on  Eugenics  in  which  an  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  intelligence  of  ordinary  men 
and  women,  rather  than  to  the  scientific  student. 
The  author  says  it  was  written  in  the  hope  it  might 
help  in  the  erection  of  '  the  national  standards  of 

what  parent- 
"A  strong  and  earnest  plea  for  the  hood  and  the 
dignity    and   duty    of    parenthood."     production  of 

— Dr.  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  Boston,  Mass.        ,  , 

offspring 

ought  to  be.'    He  pleads  for  more  marriages  among 

those  biologically  and  morally  fit  for  parenthood." 

— New  York  Times. 

The  Right  of  the  Child 
.to  Be  Well  Born 

By  GEORGE  E.  DAWSON,  Ph.D. 

Prof,  of  Psychology,  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 
"The  reasonable  tone  of  Dr.  Dawson's  presenta- 
tion of  his  subject,  and  a  total  absence  of  the  con- 
troversial spirit  make  this  one  of  the  most  admirable 
and  informative  essays  on  Eugenics  -that  has  ap- 
peared as  yetin  this  country."— The  NewYork  Press. 

Cloth,  75  cents  net;   by  mail  82  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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ENDELL     PHILLIPS 

THE  Appreciative  Biography  bv  Dr.  Martin 

AGITATOR  12mo.  cloth.     $1.50. 

Funk  <fc  Wugnnlls  Company    •    .Yew  York 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

ILLUSTRATED 

ByWINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D..  Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  n.an  and 

Every  young  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 
p  What  every  parent  should  know 

Mailed  in  plain       Cloth  binding — 320    pages — many  illustrations 
wrapper  Table  of  content*.  &  commendations,  on  r*oue*t. 

AMERICAN  PUB. CO.,  106  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


High  School 
Course  in 
TwoYears! 


Here's  a  thorough,  com- 
plete, simplified  High  School 
Course  that  you  can  complete 
in  two  years.  A  liberal  edu- 
cation, of  incalculable  value,  by 
spare  time  study,  at  home.  Course 
prepared  by  leading  professors  in 
Universities  and  Academies. 

Meets  Entrance  Require- 
ments of  Colleges  and 
Universities 

Fits  you  for  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton  and  other  institutions 
of  highest  standing.  Helps  you  to 
win  in  business  and  social  life. 
Spend  the  hours  you  would  other- 
wise waste,  in  profitable  study  of 
this  fascinating  course. 

"Knowledge  is  POWERr 

The  man  who  knows  is  the 
leader.  Knowledge  gives  you  as- 
surance, turns  your  natural  ability  into 
actual  power. 

Tfris  course  gives  you  the  key  to 
success  and  power. 

Don't  Stop 
Growing 


,    YOU    , 

Can  Mate  Up 

for  Lost  Time! 

Men  and  women  who  were 
denied  a  high  school  train- 
ing can  "catch  up"  by  tak- 
ing this  simplified  course 
at    home.       Hundreds 
have  profited  by  this 
remarkable    op- 
portunity. 


Keep  on  go- 
ing!  Train 
your  brain1' 
Broaden  yourl 
mental  vision! 
Make  the  most 
out  of  your  life 
before  too 
late.  "Cash 
in"    on  your  natural   ability. 

Choice  of  20  Courses 

We  have  helped  50,000  men  and 
women  to  win!     Let  us  help  you,  too. 

Complete  prospectus  of  any  course, 
together  with  a  valuable  book,  mailed 
free — no  obligation.  Send  the  coupon 
this  very  hour.  The  American  School 
of  Correspondence  was  chartered  as 
an  educational  institution  in  1897. 

------MAIL    NOW.--.... 

American    School 
of.  Correspondence..: Chicago.  U.S.A. 

Dept.  P-3401.  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  book- 
let and  tell  me  how  I  can  fit  myself  for  the  position 
marked  X. 

High  School  Course  Shop  Superintendent 

Electrical  Engineer  Lawyer 

Telephone  Engineer  Business  Manager 

Architect  Auditor 

Draftsman  Certified  Public  Accn't 

Building  Contractor  Stenographer 

Structural  Engineer  Bookkeeper 

Mechanical  Engineer  Fire  Ins.  Adjuster 

Civil  Engineer  ....   Sanitary  Engineer 

Steam  Engineer  Automobile  Engineer 


Name. 


Address 
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Howl  Ran  a  Shoe-string 
Into  a  Fortune 

The  magnificent  story  of  a  man  who  was  down  and' out  finan- 
cially a?id  who  now  owns  a  business  worth  thousands  of  dollars 

BELIEVING  that  many  men  and  Instead  of  being  employed,  I  employ 

women  hold  to  the  erroneous  others.     Instead  of  spending  a  greal 

idea   that   it    takes   money   to  many  years  in  skimping  and   scrap- 
make  money ,  I  am  citing  my  own  ex-       ing  to  save  enough  money  to  keep 

perience  which  may  be  of  help  to  those  the  wolf  everlastingly  away  from  the 

who  are  in  the  "same  boat"  in  which  door,  I  have  already  done  this  in  a  re- 

I  found  myself  only  a  few  years  ago.  markahly  short  space  of  time.   Instead 

I  had  struggled  along  for  a  number  of  trying  to  gel  rich  quick  through  a  sp 
of  years   and   had    acquired    several  ktive  ^vestment,  ] .Reacquired  my  tat- 
ihousand  dollars.    In  an  effort  to  "get  rich  tum;,n  :l*(1  *<•''■' '•>'. *ell-founded,Bafe  way. 
quickly"  I  invested  this  money  in  a  corpo-  .  u  '"'"  [  ,ll,nk  «»]  ■  w '^  ""'v  ;i  teacher- 
ration  which  soon  failed,  leaving  me  practi-  tb&}  my  training  had  not  been  along  money- 
cally  penniless.   I  had  been  a  schoolteacher,  making  lines,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  any 
had  no  training  along  other  lines  and  the  out,-  'nan  who  has  a  knowledge  of  business  can  do 
look  seemed  black  indeed.  It  was  a  slowproc-  ,nu.cn  bott.er  '  ,:m  *.  lf  lu'  will  only  develop 
ess  forme  to  have  saved  up  the  money  I  lost  :'."'1  ,,ain  ™  dormant  powers  of  concent  ra- 
and  I  looked  forward  with  discouragement  tlon>  memory  and  will  power. 
at  the  number  of  years  it  would  most  likely  The  ;lbove  is  the  tni(,  f  , 
take  me  to  again  acquire  a  little    nest  egg. '  n,M,  ;m(,  use(J  "pQWEB  <  >F  WILL  "  a  big 

Worst  of  all  was  the  fact  that  my  work  400-page  leather  bound  book  in  winch  pr<£ 

was  confined  to  teaching,  a  profession  which,  feasor  Haddock's  rules  and  exercises  have 

as  you  know  does  not  pay  handsome  salaries  been  set  down.     It  is  only  one  story-  out  of 

and  which  offers  relatively  little  opportunity  many  that  have  come  to  the  publjshpr  whi(.h 

for  real  financial  advancement.     I   could,  show  what  can  be  done  through  scientific 

therefore,  look  forward  to  little  eke  than  systematic  development  of  will  power,  mem- 

constant  struggling,  constant  skimping  and  Gry  power  and  concentration.   One  man  tells 

constant  scraping,  unless  some  miracle  hap-  how  "  Power  of  Will "  increased  his  earninina 

pened— which  is  exactly  what  did  happen—  from  $30  to  $1000  a  week;  another  young 

but  it  was  a  miracle  which  anyone  can  at-  man  tells  how  it  increased  his"earnings  from 

tract  to  himself.  $20  a  week  to  $15,000  a  year.     A  former 

It  is  said  that  misfortunes  are  often  bless-  newsboy  tells  how  he  got  to  the  top  in  a 

ings  in  disguise.     After  the  first  shock  of  million    dollar   business,   and    so    it   goes, 

my  loss  had  worn  off,  I  began  to  think  more  Every  day  some  of  the  225,000  owners  of 

seriously  than  I  ever  had  before.     I  felt  that  "Power  of  Will"  write  in   to  tell  of  the 

the  knowledge  I  possessed  could  be  capital-  remarkable  changes  in  their  fives  this  re- 

ized  in  some  better  paying  way  than  I  had  markable  book  has  made, 
been  able  to  discover.     At  last  I  formulated  if  y0u  would  like  to  examine  "  Power  of 

a  plan  which  I  knew  must  succeed.     I  did  Will/'  which  reveals  the  possibilities  within 

not  need  to  depend  on  my  own  capital.   Yet  yourself  and  how  to  develop  them,  you  can 

I  could  not  put  my  plan  into  operation      I  doso without  sending  any  monev  in  advance, 

kept  putting  things  off  from  day  to  day.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  below  ov  a  post  card 

I  was  like  a  90-horse-power  automobile  with-  Dr  letter  and  the  book  will  come  to  you  by 

out  gasoline.     I  could  get  no  action  out  of  retum  mail  postpaid.   Read  it  carefullv  and 

myself.    When  I  felt  myself  slipping  into  the  if  you  do  not  feel  that  it  is  worth  $3,  the 

same  old  rut  I  suddenly  realized  what  was  sum  asked,  return  it  and  you  will  owe  noth- 

holding  me  back.     I  believe  there  are  tens  ing.     But  if  you  feel  that  it  will  help  you  in 

of  thousands  of  men  today  in  the  very  same  yoUr  work;  if  you  feel  that  it  will  give  you 

position  in  which  I  found  myself.  These  men  the  courage,  will  power,  memory  power,  and 

have  ideas— they  are  confident  of  success  concentrative  power  you  must  have,  simply 

but  they  do  not  know  just  what  to  do— they  remit  the  price  after  examinat  ion. 
do  not  know  just  what  they  lack  — they  do  When  you  receive  your  copy,  read  carefully  the  ar- 

llot  know  just  what  it  is  that  holds  them  back.  tides  on  the  Law  of  Great  Thinking— How  to  Develop 

Tn  rrw  spircli  for  the  nndprlvinrr  difficnltv  Analytical  Power— How  to  Guard  Against  Errors  in 

in  my  searcn  lor  tne  unaeriying  aimcuiry  Thought  and  Judgment— How  to  Develop  Fearless- 
Wit  hin  myself,  1  read  a  great  many  books.  ness— How  to  Acquire  a  Dominating  Personality. 
But  most  of  them  were  SO  difficult  to  com-  These  few  paragraphs  will  convince  you  of  the  prao 

prehend  and  were  so  general  in  their  treat-  tlca  and  priceIf  s  value  "£*■  ^eat  work  f°  *?h  nnn 
y       .     , ,     ,    T      ,          .  fe                              ,           .  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  225,000 

ment    that    1    almost    gave    up    in    despair.  owners  who  have  read,  used  and  praised  "  Power  of 

Finally,  however,  I  came  across  the  Works  Will"  are  such  prominent  men  as  Judge  Ben  B.Lindsey; 

of  Prof.  Frank  Channing  Haddock,  a  scien-  ?Tup,re£l?-  Cour!  J!ftice ,Parker;  tw"  Ti"B  Fang,  ex- 

,  .   ,         ,  r°        •,,  ',  TJ.  S.  Cmnese  Ambassador;  Lieut.-Gov.  Mckelvie  of 

tlSl     Whose    name    ranks    With    SUCh    great  Nebraska;  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Brit  t;  Gen- 

leaders  of  thought  as  James,  Bergson  and  eral  Manager  Christeson  of  Wells-Fargo  Express  Co.; 

Rovce,  and  I  was  amazed  to  find  thatfPro-  E-  St-  J  'mo  ^"j*  fGofYernoii  ArtJlur  Ca,pper  °f.Kan- 

-      -       iT     ,  ,      ,    ,      ,       ,    ,  .         e       *  sas,  and  thousands  of  others  almost  equally  prominent. 

feasor  Haddock  had  set  down  a  series  of  rules  As  the  first  step  in  will  training>  make  up  vour  mind 

and  exercises  t  hrough  which  the  Will,  mem-  to  act  this  very  minute  to  secure  "  Power  of  Will  "  for 

Orv  and   concentration   could  be  developed  free  examination.    You  have  nothing  to  lose  by  exam- 

•is Vasilv  -is  the  muscles  of  the  hodv     And  let  lmng  ^  book'  as  n?ta  p?nny  In  advanee  ls  asked  of 

as  (  a&llj  as  ine  muscles  01  me  oou\  .    ana  K  1  you     There  is  no  obligation  on  your  part  tc  keep  it 

me  assure  you  that  It  is  the  lack  of  Will  power  after  you  have  seen  it.    But  the  publishers  have  such 

more  than  anything  else  which  holds  men  great  confidence  in  it— are  so  well  acquainted  with 

K.,,,1.  f,.nln  thp  thing's  thev wint  m<Nt  in  lifp  what  il  has  done  for  ot!]ers-  that  they  gladly  send 

Dai  k  trom  t  lie  tilings  tne\  \\  ant  most  in  me.  -Power  of  Will"  to  you  on  this  liberal  offer.     Use  the 

I  began   to  practice  these  rules  and  exer-  blank  form  below  or  mail  a  postal  or  letterto  the  Pelton 

Cises  at  once  and  I  found  that  my  dormant  Publishing    Company.   8-A   Wilcox   Block,   Meriden. 

.,,],  ,         ■?        11  Conn.,  and  the  book  will  come  bv  return  mail.    This 

powers  Which  had  become  almost  valueless  one  act,  this  very  minute,  may  mean  the  turning  point 

to  me  through  lack  of  use,  were  beginning  in  your  life,  as  it  has  to  so  many  others. 

to  wake  up.     Instead  of  concentrating  on  "" " 

my  troubles,  I  concentrated  on  ways  to  over-  PELT0NopAu?.L,ISH^G1  C°MPAN^ 

come  obstacles.   I  acquired  memory  that  en-  ^^^Jftfew^wS-*,-. 

abled  me  to  store  away  every  idea  that  came  risk.  I  agree  to  remit  $3.00  orremail  the  book  in  5  days, 
into  my  brain.    And  through  developing  my 
will  power  I  acquired  a  force  of  decision  and 

act  ion  which  I  had  scarcely  known  before.  Address 

The  result  is  that  today  I  am  the  owner  of  Citv  State 

a  business  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars.  "  -Ad^,ti-wJnl 
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Statement  of  circulation  and  advertising 

the 
kansas  city 

STAR 

For  the  year  1917  the  citj  circulation  of  The 
Kansas  City  Star  showed  an  increase  of  more  than 
7,000  subscribers  as  compared  with  the  year  1916. 

The  out-of-town  circulation,  despite  an  increase 
of  50%  in  subscription  price  (from  10c  to  15c  a  week) 
made  necessary  by  advancing  costs,  lost  only  6,600 
subscribers  and  the  suburban  circulation  only  1,600. 

The  advertising  space,  daily  and  Sunday,  totaled 
17,095,034  lines— a  gain  of  693,480  lines  over  1916. 


CIRCULATION 

Evening  and  Sunday —  1917 

City  114,331 

Suburban 19,750 

Country 83,036 

217,117 

Morning — 

City 110,912 

Suburban  19,969 

Country 82,531 

213,412 

ADVERTISING 

Daily  and  Sunday  (Agate 

lines) 17,095,034 


1916 

106,577 
21,426 
89,216 


217,219 

103,620 
21,581 
89,140 


214,341 


16,401,554 


YOU  CAN 
EARN    A 


BIG  INCOME  Do  You  S&S^ffffS: 

nmm       -*        ^  Printer   will    show    you 

WWf'tmG  m      'loxv  t0  PrePare  your  copy 
and   choose  a   publisher. 
Price  75  Cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


selling  HOW  TO  LIVE,  the  wonderful  new  book  on 
health  that  has  taken  the  country  by  storm.  100,000 
sold  in  the  past  few  months.  Written  by  America's 
greatest  physicians — Wiley,  Blue.  Gorgas,  Chittenden, 
Gulick.etc.  Cloth,  $1.00  net;  special  discount  to  agents. 
Address  Mr.  Hadley.  Funk  i  Wagnaixs  Company. 
New  York  City,  N.  V. 


BECOME   AN    EXPERT 


Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  forC.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions. 
Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin — we  prepare  you 
from  the  ground  up.  Course  personally  supervised  by  Wm,  A.  Chase, 
MM,  C.  P.  A.  (ex-Secretary  Illinois  State  Board. of  Examiners  in 
Accountancy,  and  large  staff  of  C.  P.  A's.  Low  tuition  fee — easy 
terms.  Write  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 
La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1B2-HA.  Chicago 
"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


Good  Talker 


YOU  CAN 
BE  A 

Toil  ran  train  yourself  to  be  a  winning  conversationalist  a 
successful  sales  talker,  a  good  story  teller,  a  pleasing  public 
speaker,  if  you  will  learn  the  cardinal  principles  of  speaking 
They  are  presented  simply  and  clearly  in 

TALKS   ON   TALKING 

By  Grenrille  Kleisei .  19  chapters  explaining  everj  angle  of  tin 
art  of  talking,  with  the  help  of  which  you  can  develop  the 
ability  to  talk  to  win.  "Men  and  women  who  wish  to  be  en- 
tertaining and  effective  conversationalists  and  public  speakers 
?, f",5»d  helpful  instruction  in  Talks  on  Talking,'  "  savs  the 
N.  ¥.  Times. 

Cloth  bound;  7s  cents  net;  by  mail.  83  ants 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fourth  Ave. .  New  York 


The  Digest  School 
Directory   Index 

Lor  rtn  a  a    our  readers  wr  print  below  (he 

names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose 
announcements  appear  in  7  he  Diyeit  during  January. 
January  )tti  contains  a  descriptive  uusouneemcal  of 
each  school  and  five*  Complete  information.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  refer  to  il  or  write  for  catalogs  and  special 
information  to  any  of  trie  institutions  listed  below,  whose 
addresses    we   repeat. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

I).  C       Paul  Institute, 

2107  S  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington 
N.  Y.     Miss  Mason's  School, 

Lock  Hox  710,  Tarrvtostn 

I'enn.   Miss  Cowles'  School.         Hnflidaysburg 

Ward-Belmont  ......  Box  F,  Nashvflla 

Wis  .     Milwaukee  Downer  College  Milwaukee 

• 

PREP.  AND  MIL   SCHOOLS   FOR 
BOYS 

Mo  .     Kemper  Military  School, 

706  3rd  St.,  Boonville 
Wentworth  Military  Academy, 

1813  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington 
\.  J..  ..Rutgers  Preparatory  School, 

Box  1C9,  New  Brunswick 
Wis. .  ..St.  John's  Military  Academy, 

Box  12  A,  Delarield 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

N.  Y.  ..Eastman  Business  Schools, 

1'oughkeepsie 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

ILL. . .  .Columbia  College  of  Expression, 

■  i'MiS  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago 
Columbia  Nor.  Sch.  of  Phys. Education 

3358  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
National  Kindergarten  College, 

2944  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERING 

Wis. . .  .Nortb-Western  School  for  Stammerers, 

Milwaukee 


Memory 


w///3»r.Mk1 


QfAW 

I(nowle<kji 


Prof, 
Henry 

Dickson, 
Principal 


The  Key 
To  Success 
The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  sue 
cess  is  the  ability  ___ 

to  remember.     I  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible 
classified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,   facts, 
figures,   names,  faces.  Enables  you 

to  concentrate,  develop  self  -  control, 
overcome  bashfulness,  think  on  your 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple. 
The  result  of  20  years*  experience  de- 
veloping memories  of  thousands. 

VUrit+TnA**    for  free  booklet  "How  to 
Tfriie   lOaay    ^member"    and    Copy- 
righted Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my 
FKEE  book,  "How  To  Speak  In  Public." 


Dickson  Scbool  of  Memory,  1 754  Hearst  Bids;.,  CbJcafo,  HI 


LEARN  PIANO! 

This    Interesting    Free  Book 


shows  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
player  of  piano  or  organ  at  quarter 
usual  cost.  It  shows  why  one  lesson  with 
an  expert  is  worth  a  dozen  other  les- 
sons. Dr.  Quinn's  famous  Written 
Method  includes  all  of  the  many  impor- 
tant modern  improvements  in  teaching*  music.  Brings  right  to  your 
home  the  great  advantages  of  conservatory  study.  For  the  beginner* 
or  experienced  players.  Endorsed  by  great  artists.  Successful 
graduates  everywhere.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  understand.  Fully 'llu«- 
t  i  a  ted.  All  music  free.  Diploma  granted.  Write  today  for  free  book. 
Oii'mi.  Conservatory,  Studio  LA,    Social   I'nion  Bldjj.,  Boston,   Mass. 


^rn  LANGUAGES  by  LISTENING 

ON    WWOMW  PHONOGRAPH 


at  home  with  Disc  Cortina- 
phone  Language  Records. 
Write  to  us  for  FREE  booklet 
today;  easy  payment  plan. 

Endorsed  by  leading  universities 

Academy  of  Languages 

12  East  46th  St.,  New  York 


Cortina 

Suite  2173. 


Spamsh- French  English-Italian -German 


SEXOLOGY  i 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M..  M.D.  \ 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome 

way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.   | 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
All  in  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  D»ughler.  \ 
$2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Write  for  "Other  People' s  Opinions"  and  Table  oi  Content*,  f 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA..  PA.  I 
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Tennessee— One  of  the  Most 
Prosperous  Southern  States 

Total  Value  Last  Year's  Leading  Crops,  $353,626,750,  a  Gain  Over  1916  of 

$132,738,750— Great  Output  of  6,500,000  Tons  of  Coal  Annually 

Also  Vast  Production  of  Copper,  Cement,  Phosphate, 

Aluminum,  Marble,  Clay  and  Iron 

NEVER  before  have  the  farmers  of  the  duces  more  copper  than  any  state  cast   of  the 

South  had  such    a    golden    chance    as  Rockies  except  Michigan,    more  marble  than 

now  to  serve  their  country  and  build  any   state   except    Georgia  and  Vermont,  the 

their  own  fortunes  at    the  same  time.     They  best    ball  clay  in     the    United     States,    more 

are  free  from  debt  for  the  first  time  in  gen-  zinc  than  any  other  state  except  Missouri,  and 

erations.     Most  of  them  are  getting  wealthy.  more  phosphate  rock   for   fertilizer   manufac- 

Those  in  Tennessee  produced  a  crop  in  1916  ture  than  all  the  Eastern  States  combined, 

valued  at  $220,888,000.      Last  vear  they  did  „„      .    x  ,.              , 

even  better,  the  1917  crop  of  staples  amount-  .    I  J*  last  live  stock  census  made  of  farm 

ing   to  $353,626,750.     The  Tennessee  farmer  an,ma,s  in  Tennessee  showed  the  following : 

evidently   had   the  proper  conception  of   the  Number                Value 

food  problem,  for  he  raised  25,000,000  bushels  Horses 346,000         $40,136,000 

of  corn  more  than  he  did  in  1916.     Tennessee  JR'tV IIXX  JJ'SS'SX 

•     iniAi    j  .i      ir.  i  i      •  Milch  Cows 355,000  14,255,000 

in  1916  led  the  19  strawberry  producing  states,  0ther  CattIe 503,000  11,267,000 

17,500    acres    being    planted — an   increase   of  Sheep 674,000  2,494,000 

51%  over  the  previous  year.  Hogs 1,501,000  11,708,000 

These    figures    do    not   include   the   tre-  Mo,re   *£■"    $5,000,000  worth  of  poultry 

mendous   fruit    and   truck  production.     Ten-  "*  marketed  every  year. 

nessee   produces   annually    8,000,000    bushels  The  manufacturing  output  of  Tennessee's 

of  orchard  fruits,    1,000,000   pounds   of   nuts  cotton    mills   and   other   industrial   establish- 

and     vast     quantities    of    flower    and    other  ments  runs  over    $250,000,000   a   year.     And 

nursery  stock.     The  valuation   of   vegetables  yet  Tennessee  ranks  as  an  agricultural  state, 

and    potatoes    raised   annually   in   Tennessee  Everywhere  in  Tennessee-^on  farms  and 

exceeds  $lo,000.000.     Trucking  interests   are  ^  towns_there  is  visible  evidence  of  the  new 

rapidly   developing.      The   tomato  district  in  proSperitv  that  has  spread  over  the  South. 
West    lennessee  is  one  of  the  largest  in   the 

world.    It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  Tennessee  The  manufacturer  seeking  outlets  for  his 

trucker  to  clear  $600  to  $700  per  acre  on  one  products  should  turn   to   Tennessee.     Repre- 

crop  or  in  one  season.  sentative  newspapers  of  Tennessee  should  be 
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Tennessee  is  famous  for  her  horses;  they  Whatever  can  be  successfully  advertised  any- 
carry  away  honors  from  every  race-track.  where  can  be  successfully  exploited  in  Tennes- 
Fleece  from  a  Tennessee  sheep  won  first  see>  aml  wjth  the  co-operation  that  leading 
prize  in  competition  at  London.  A  Tennessee  Tennessee  newspapers  offer  new  advertisers, 
steer  won  first  priae  at  the  International  Stock  even  better  results  can  be  expected  than  in 
Show  in  (  hicago.  states  where  such  co-operation  is  not  so  gen- 
Tennessee  mines  of  coal,  copper,  cement,  eraln  tendered, 
phosphate  rock,  gold,  silver,  sandstone;  mar-  For  further  information,  as  to  local  con- 
ble,  clay  and  iron  yield  more  than  $25,000,000  ditions,  consult  any  Southern  advertising 
annually;  her  forests,  $30,000,000.     She  pro-  agency  or  write  to  the  papers  direct. 

Tennessee  is  only  one  of  the  Southern  states  that  offer  national  advertisers  a  hi<i  opportunity  to  increase 
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AMERICA'S   PEACE   ULTIMATUM 


1 1 


T: 


BE  KEY  to  tin-  Temple  of  World  Peace  is  in  the 
hand  of  President  Wilson."  said  Maximilian  Harden 
recently  to  an  American  correspondent  in  Germany; 
and  many  think  that  the  kej  was  fitted  in  the  lock  when  the 
President  restated  our  war-aims  to  Congress  on  January  8. 
"The     moral     climax     of 


Germany,  and  1  feel  confident  the  Socialists  of  Germany  will 
force  the  Government  to  move  in  the  ri^ht  direction."  "Tin 
President  has  put  into  perfect  English  the  splendid  economic 
and  social  ideals  of  the  New  Russia,"  declares  Prof.  Scott 
Nearing,  of  tin    People's  Council.     And  other  members  of  thin 

organization,     which     has 


this,  the  culminating  and 
final  war  for  human  lib- 
Vrty,  has  come."  he  de- 
clared, and  the  American 
people   "are   ready    to   put 

their  own  strength,  their 
own  highest  purpose,  their 
own  integrity  and  devo- 
tion to  the  test."  In 
instant  response  his  def- 
inition of  our  war-aims  is 
acclaimed  as  theirs  by  the 
press  and  leaders  of  the 
Entente  Allies,  anil  his 
explicit  frankness  is  hailed 
by  our  own  press  as  "the 
acme  of  grand  strategy." 
The  wavering  labor,  social- 
ist, and  pacifist  elements 
have  been  brought  into 
line  by  his  call.  "We 
may  say  that  peace  nego- 
tiations have  now  begun, 
and  that  the  world  waits 
for  proofs  that  tin  Central 
Powers  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  carry  them  to  a 
conclusion     that     will     be 

acceptable  to  the  peace  of  the  world,"  says  an  official  manifesto 
of  the  British  Labor  party,  which  declares  the  spirit  of  the 
President's  message  to  be  "the  spirit  to  which  democracy  all 
over  the  world  can  respond."  "It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  full  and 
true  expression  of  the  aspirations  of  all  democratic  movements 
in  this  war."  agrees  Morris  Hillquit.  leading  spokesman  of  the 
Socialist  party  in  America,  who  adds:    "The  next  move  is  up  to 


Petrograd 


Wll.soN's    BANDWRITING   ON    MITTELEUROPA. 

The  lightly  shaded   parts  of  the-  map  show  the  areas  that   would  haw  to  be  surrcn 
dered  by  the  Central  Powers  under  President  Wilson's  peace  terms. 


been     frequently    branded 
pro-(  iernian  by  the  pn 
join    the   universal   chorus 
of     approval,      affirming 

that  what  the  President 
demands  is  "a  Bolshevik 
peace."  Hut  tio  less  com- 
mendatory is  t*he  comment 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  w  ho 
applauds  the  message  as  a 
reassertion  of  "our  dutj 
to  stand  with  the  Allies 
to  the  end  and  to  fight 
until  we  have  won  com- 
plete victory,"  and  he 
adds:  "\ow  all  of  us 
both  Government  officials 
and  private  citizens — must 
do  everything  we  can  to 
speed  up  the  war  and  to 
secure  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency in  its  prosecution." 
It  is  conceded  in  Wash- 
ington official  circles, 
writes  a  correspondent  <  f 
the  New  York  World,  that 
"either  the  enemy  must 
consent  to  discuss  peaci 
along  the  lines  laid  down  or  the  war  will  be  fought  to  victory 
for  the  Allied  cause,  regardless  of  cost, 

Tin-  President's  peace  terms,  as  Frank  II.  Simonds  points 
out  in  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  shatter  Germany's  dream  of 
Mitteleuropa,  an  empire  by  conquest  which  was  to  extend  from 
the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  footing  in  Asia 
Minor.     Analyzing  these  conditions  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
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i    "open   covenant!  of   peace"     "no   prl- 
International     understandings       dlplo 
mac)      in  the  public  v  lew 

i. mi  til  i  outside  territorial 

except  as  i  in' 

inaj    lie  closed      in   international  action 

r.n-   the   enforcement    of   Internationa]   cove- 

II. IIH 

3  Rqualltj  of  trade  conditions  "among  ;ill 
the  nations  consenting  to  ilio  peace  and  as- 
sociating themselves  lor  its  maintenani 

i  Guaranteed  reduction  of  armaments  "to 
the   lowest    points   consistent    with   domestic 

Vrtjustraent    <>t   colonial   claims   on    the 

principle  that  "  the  mint  sis  of  the  populations 

concerned  must   have  equal  weight   with  the 

bio  claims   of   the   Government    whose 

title  is  to  i»-  determined." 

ti  Evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory  and 
settlement  of  questions  affecting  Russia  u> 
secure  the  "beat  and  freest  cooperation  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  world"  In  obtaining 
for  her  opportunity  for  the  "Independent 
determination  of  bar  own  political  devel- 
opment and  national  policy  and  assure  her 
of  a  sincere  welcome  into  the  sociotj  of 
tree  nations  under  institutions  of  her  own 
choosing." 

7.  Belgium  "must  be  evacuated  and  re- 
stored without  any  attempt  to  limit  the 
Bovereigntj  which  she  enjoys  in  common 
with  all  other  free   nations." 

S  Ml  French  territory  should  he  freed 
and  the  Invaded  portions  restored  and  the 
"wrong  done  to  Prance  by  Prussia  In  is7i, 
in  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine — should  be 
righted." 

9.  Frontiers  of  Italy  should  be  readjusted 
"along  clearly  recognizable  lines  of  nation- 
all! 

10,  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary 
"should  lie  accorded  the  freest  opportunity  of 
autonomous  development." 

11  Roumania,  Servia.  and  Montenegro 
should  be  evacuated;  Servia  have  "access  to 
the  sea'  and  "international  guaranties  of  the 
political  and  economic  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  several  Balkan 
.states  should  be  entered  into." 

12.  Turkish  portions  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire Should  have  "secure  sovereignty,"  but 
other  nationalities  now  under  Turkish  rule 
should  have  "undoubted  security  of  life"  and 
"unmolested  opportunity  of  autonomous  de- 
velopment." and  the  Dardanelles  should  be 
open  to  all  nations  "under  international 
guaranties." 

13.  A  Polish  state  should  be  erected  to  in- 
clude territories  " inhabited  by  indisputably 
Polish  populations."  It  should  have  "access 
to  the  sea,"  and  its  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  should  be  "guaranteed  by 
international  covenant." 

14.  An  association  of  nations  must  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  "affording  mutual 
guaranties  of  political  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  to  great  and  small  states  alike." 


BOLSHEVIK    rERMS 

i     Evacuation  of  occupied    Russi 

Vutonomj  tor  Poland  and  the  Lithua- 
nian and    Lettish    pros  InceS 

2.  Autonomy    tor  Turkish   Armenia 

3.  Plebiscite  lor  Vlsace-Lorraine  with  guar- 
anteed freedom  of  \  ote 

i  Restoration  of  Belgium  and  Indemnity 
for  damages  to  be  provided  by  an  Interna- 
tional fund 

">     Rest  oral  ion    of    Servia  and   Montenegro, 

with  Indemnity  from  International  fund. 
Servia  to  have  access  to  the  Adriatic  Bosnia 
ami  Herzegovina  to  have  "complete  au- 
tonomy." 

ithor  contested  territory  in  the  Balkans 
to  base  "temporary  autonomy  until  a  pleb- 
iscite  is   taken." 

7.  Ail  Roumanian  territory  "within  her 
previous  frontiers"  to  i»  restored  "after 
promising  to  grant  autonomy  to  the  I  )o- 
brudja  and  to  gi\e  effect  to  Article  III  of  the 
Berlin   Convention   concerning   the   equality 

of  the  rights  of  Jew  s." 

Autonomy  for  Trent  and  Trieste  re- 
gions inhabited  by  Italian  populations,  until 
a    plebiscite   is   taken 

9    German  colonies  to  be  restored, 

10.  Restoration  of  Persia  and  Greece. 

11.  Neutralization  of  maritime  straits 
"leading  to  inland  seas,  including  the  canals 
of  Suez  and  Panama.  "  Freedom  of  com- 
mercial navigation" — Cancelation  of  all  char- 
ters of  enemy  ships  during  war-time. 
"Torpedoing  of  commercial  ships  on  high 
seas  to  be  forbidden  by  international 
agreement." 

12.  Renunciation  by  all  belligerents  of 
"  war-indemnities  under  any  form  or  disguise." 
All  contributions  exacted  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  to  be  refunded. 

13.  Xo  commercial  boycott  after  the 
war  and  no  "institution  of  special  customs 
agreements." 

14.  Peace  congress  to  be  composed  of 
"delegates  chosen  by  national  representative 
bodies."  Xo  secret  treaties,  "  which  are  to  be 
declared  by  their  very  nature,  null  and  void." 

15.  Gradual  disarmament  "on  land  and 
sea"  with  militia  "to  replace  standing  armies." 


PEACE   TERMS   SUMMARY. 

President  Wilson  stated  ours  before  Con- 
gress on  January  8.  Bolshevik  proposals 
were  published  in  Vienna  papers  and 
cabled  December  31  to  the  New  York 
"  World."  British  terms  were  stated  in  a 
speech  of  Premier  Lloyd  George  to  the 
Trade-Union  Conference  in  London  on 
January  5. 


BRITISH   TERMS 

1.  Restoration  of  "political,  territorial,  and 
economic  Independent    of  Belgium  and 
reparation  as  cm  be  made  lor  tl>.    .1,  variation 
oi  H    towns  and  prot  in 

2.  Restoration  of  Servia,  Montenegro,  and 
the  occupied  parts  ol  France,  Italy,  and  Rou- 
manla. Withdrawal  of  the  allied  (Teutonic) 
armies  and  "reparation  for   injustice  done." 

3.  "Reconsideration"  of  the  "great   wrong 

of    IS7I"    when    "tWO    French    provinces    were 
lorn  from  tlie  side  of  I- ranee  and   incorporated 

in  the  German  Empire."     i  mil  this  "sore" 

is    cured    "health]     Conditions    will    not    have 
bean   restored." 

I      \s      to      Russian      occupied      term 

Phases  of  policy  since  the  Russian  revolution 

have  been  so  rapid  that   "it  is  difficult  to  speak 

without   some  suspension  of  Judgment 

what  the  situation  will  be  when  the  final  terms 

of    European      peace      come     lo     be     dlsCUSt." 
Russia  "can  only  be  sa  v  id  DJ   her  ow  Q  people 

5.  An  Independent  Poland  "comprising  all 
those  genuinely  Polish  elements  who  desired 
to  form  part  of  it.  is  an  urgent  necessity  for 
the  stability  of  Western  Europe." 

6.  Unless  self-government  is  granted  to 
Atistro-llungarian  nationalities  who  desire  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  "a  removal  of  those 
causes  of  unrest  in  that  part  of  Europe  which 
have  so  long  threatened  the  general  peace." 

7.  It  is  vital  that  the  "  claims  of  the  Italians 
for  union  with  those  of  their  own  race  and 
tongue"  be  satisfied. 

8.  Justice  must  be  done  to  the  "men  of 
Roumanian  blood  and  speech  in  their  legitimate 
aspirations." 

9.  We  do  not  challenge  the  maintenance  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  In  the  homelands  of  the 
Turkish  race  with  its  capital'at  Constantinople, 
the  passage  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea  being  "internationalized  and  neu- 
tralized," but  Arabia.  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Palestine  are  "entitled  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  separate  national  conditions." 

10.  German  colonies  are  held  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  conference  which  "must  have 
primary  regard  to  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  such  colonies." 
They  should  have  an  administration  accept- 
able to  them,  " one  of  whose  main  purposes  will 
be  to  prevent  their  exploitation  for  the  benefit 
of  Kuropean  capitalists  or  Governments." 

11.  Reparation  for  injuries  done  "in  viola- 
tion of  international  law."  The  peace  con- 
ference must  tiot  forget  the  services  of  our 
seamen  and  the  "outrages  they  have  suffered 
for  the  common  cause  of  freedom." 

1-2.  The  settlement  after  this  war  must  not 
bear  in  itself  the  "seed  of  future  war." 

13.  A  great  attempt  must  be  made  to  es- 
tablish "  by  some  international  organization 
an  alternative  to  war  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes." 

14.  For  permanent  peace  the  "sanctity  of 
treaties  must  be  reestablished  ";  territorial  set- 
tlement must  be  based  on  the  "consent  of  the 
governed  ";  the  "  burden  of  armaments  "  must 
be  limited  to  "diminish  the  probability  of  war." 


would  force  the  Central  Powers  to  relinquish,  Mr.  Simonds  trans- 
lates them  into  terms  of  square  miles  and  populations.     He  says : 

"The  President's  peace  terms  require  three  stupendous  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  Germany.  They  demand  that  she  shall 
consent  to  the  destruction  of  her  great  scheme  of  Mitteleuropa; 
that  she  and  her  allies  shall  surrender  210,000  square  miles  of 
conquered  territory,  inhabited  by  40,000,000,  an  area  greater 
than  that  of  Germany  before  the  war  and  a  population  in  excess 
of  that  of  France  in  1911,  and,  finally,  that  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Turkey  shall  cede  territory  in  their  possession  when  the  war 
broke  out. 

"Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Mitteleuropa  scheme, 
the  President's  terms  cut  this  grandiose  creation  by  restoring 
Roumania  and  Servia  and  bestowing  upon  the  latter  a  sea- 
coast,  obviously  in  Albania.  It  was  to  break  down  such  a 
barrier  that  Austria,  at  Germany's  direction,  assailed  Servia 
in  July,  1914,  and  produced  the  world-war.  When  Servia 
and  Roumania  have  been  restored,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  will  be 
cut  off  from  Austria  and  Germany. 

"But  the  amputation  at  the  waist,  if  one  may  use  this  figure, 
is  accompanied  by  similar  operations  on  all  four  limbs.  Of 
the  two  arms  of  Mitteleuropa,  that  extending  westward  through 
Belgium  to  the  coast  is  eliminated  by  the  restoration  of  Belgium, 
that  which  extends  eastward  to  Riga  is  cut  off  by  the  creation 
of  a  free  Poland,  having  Danzig  as  a  seaport,  and  by  the  restora- 
tion to  Russia  of  the  remainder  of  Russian  lands  conquered  by 
the  Germans  and  the  Austrians.  In  the  same  way,  by  depriving 
the  Turk  of  his  Mesopotamian  and  Syrian  lands,  as  well  as  his 
Armenian  provinces,  President  Wilson  takes  off  both  legs. 

"But  the  President  does  not  stop  there.  He  not  only  insists 
upon  the  restitution  by  Germany  and  Austria  of  all  the  lands 
taken  in  the  present  war;   he  demands  that  Germany  shall  cede 


Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  and  the  Polish  districts  of  Prussia 
to  the  new  Poland.  By  these  two  cessions  Germany  would 
lose  more  than  12,000  square  miles  and  between  5,000,000  and 
6,000,000  of  people  which  were  hers  before  the  present  war. 
Austria  would,  in  the  same  fashion,  have  to  give  up  Trieste  and 
the  Trentino,  with  nearly  a  million  people  and  four  or  five 
thousand  square  miles,  as  well  as  the  Polish  half  of  Silesia,  con- 
taining 6,000,000  people. 

"Finally,  Turkey,  under  the  President's  proposal,  would  lose 
Arabia,  Armenia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia.  That 
is  about  one-half  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  no  less  than  7,000- 
000  people — a  full  third  of  the  population  of  the  Empire.  The 
Turk  would  be  restricted  to  the  Anatolian  district,  in  which 
the  Osmanli  element  predominates,  and  he  would  lose  his  hold 
upon  the  holy  cities  of  Mekka,  Medina,  and  Jerusalem. 

"President  Wilson  has  gone  far  beyond  Lloyd  George  in  the 
matter  of  Poland,  Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary.  He  has 
reechoed  the  British  Prime  Minister's  terms  in  the  Balkans,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Belgium,  and  in  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  the  Italian  Irredenta." 

The  President's  new  and  more  concrete  statement  of  war- 
aims,  a  London  correspondent  tells  us,  is  regarded  in  England 
as  "a  heavy  and  perhaps  decisive  reenforcement  in  'the  diplo- 
matic offensive ' — a  form  of  warfare  which  many  publicists  have 
been  asking  for  as  only  secondary  in  importance  to  the  warfare 
of  arms."  New  York's  Socialist  Congressman,  Meyer  London 
declares  that  "this  counter  peace  offensive  of  the  Allies  will 
shorten  the  war  more  than  all  military  offensives  combined"; 
and  Representative  Baer,  who  was  recently  sent  to  Congress 
from   North   Dakota   by   the   Farmers'   Non-Partizan   League, 
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thinks  that  "had  Russia  known  these  war-aims  a  ti  w  weeks  ago 
-In  might  still  have  been  in  the  fray."  It  will  prove  harder  for 
Germany  to  tight  against  the  President's  words  "than  against 
an  army  of  tif'ty  millions.*'  declares  \\  .  Bourke  Cockran.  In 
making  his  statement,  says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  "the  Preai- 

denl    apparently    had    two  special    purposes:     to  drive  home   tin 

wedge  between  tin  German  militarists  and  the  German  people; 

and  to  reassure  Russia  of  the  support  ami  sympathy  of  the 
democratic  peoples."  The  President's  condition-  must  be  ac- 
cepted ultimately,  if  not  now.  Bays  the  Washington  Herald,  for 
"they  are  the  irreducible  minimum  of  terms  which  civilization 
w ill  make  with  the  mad  cations  w  hich  outraged  and  ravished  it." 
A  London  paper  describes  them  as  "tin   Magna  Carta  of  future 

peace."  The  purpose  of  t  he  1  'resident 's  statement  is  thus  de- 
lined  1>\   David  Lawrence  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"To  drive  a  wedge  into  the  political  structure  of  Germany 
by  encouraging  the  Socialists  and  liberal  elements,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  military  part;  as  the  single  obstacle  to  democracy 

and   world-peace. 

"To  expose  the  insincerity  of  Germany's  pretensions  of  liber- 
ality in  her  offer  to  Russia,  and  thus  to  bring  Russia  hack  into 
the  partnership  of  democracy  from  which  she  has  seemed 
inclined  to  depart. 

'"To  show  the  agreement  of  the  United  States  with  the  speech 
of  Lloyd  George,  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  further  the 
principles  of  world-peace  for  which  America  stands." 

A  direct  appeal  to  the  liberals  of  all  nations  is  what  C.  W. 
Gilbert  recognizes  in  the  President's  words.  In  his  Washington 
correspondence  to  the  New    Fork  Tribune,  Mr.  Gilbert  says: 

"Steadily  have  the  governments  opposed  to  Berlin  yielded 
to  the  labor  and  other  radical  sentiment  among  their  peoples, 
which  have  sympathized  with  many  of  the  wishes  of  the  new 
democracy  of  Russia. 

"One  of  the  things  radicals  everywhere  wanted  was  a  state- 
ment of  war-aims.  This  desire  of  the  classes  from  which  the 
soldiers  were  drawn  and  upon  which  the  nations  depended  for 
labor  to  keep  up  war-supplies  lias  forced  the  Allied  countries  to 
face  the  difficult  task  of  reaching  a  frank  understanding  as  to 
what  they  were  fighting  for,  and  then  to  make  its  term-  public. 
Mr.  Wilson's  further  pledge,  to  end  once  and  for  all  the  kind  of 
-ecrd  diplomacy  which  has  made  this  war  possible,  will  do  much 
to  hold  radical  support  firm  for  the  war.  The  larger  aims,  as 
the  President  states  them,  will  appeal  to  radicals  a-  something 
worth  fighting  for.  The  lesser  or  purely  nationalistic  aims  are  a 
Logical  development  and  application  of  the  larger  and  inter- 
national aims." 

In  its  editorial  columns  The  Tributu  describes  the  message  as 
"beyond  praise,"  and  declares  that  "to-day,  as  never  before, 
the  whole  nation  marches  with  the  President,  certain  alike  of 
the  leader  and  the  cause."      It  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  a  very  deep  sense  Mr.  Wilson's  words  constitute  a  second 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  As  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves  of  the 
South  half  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Wilson  now  pledges  his  country 
to  tight  for  the  liberation  of  the  Belgian  and  the  Pole,  the  Servian 
and  the  Roumanian.  For  the  long-suffering  populations  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  the  Italian  Irredenta  the  words  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  are  a  promise  of  freedom  after  a  slavery 
worse  a  thousand  times  than  that  of  the  negro. " 

President  Wilson's  statement  of  war-aims  followed  within  a 
few  days  that  made  by  Lloyd  George  to  the  British  Labor 
Conference,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  leads  the  New  York 
/•'  <  ning  Mail  to  remark  that  "  t  here  can  no  longer  be  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  almost  absolute  identity  of  our  war-aims  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  speaking  for  all  the  Entente  Powers." 
The  two  documents,  says  the  London  Standard,  are  parallel 
offensives,  and  are  equivalent  to  a  sustained  drum-fire  "on  the 
enemy's  moral  position."  "The  strongest  German  micro- 
scopes will  lie  taxed  to  find  evidence  of  discord  between  President 
Wilson's  words  and  those  of  Premier  Lloyd  George,"  remarks 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
d<  nt  deals  more  sympathetically  with  the  Bolsheviki  than  the 
Premier  did.      Savs  the  Xew  York  World. 


"Lloyd  George  washed  hit-    hands  of  Russia  and  declared  that 

'Russia  can  be  saved  onh  bj  her  own  people.'  President 
Wilson,  who  rightly  believes  that  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  ultimate  fat<  of  Russia, 
refuses  to  abandon  the  Russian  people  to  German  intrigue 
and  ( leri nan  manipulation.    Seizing  upon  the  opportunity  offered 


SEATH    THE  <>LI>  CHESTNUT-TREE. 

"('oine.  lei  us  sit  down  and  •»■  Wends! " 

— Marcus  in  the  New    York    Tinws   Mniiir.iin 


by  German  duplicity  in  demanding  four  Russian  provinces,  the 

J 'resident    makes   the   cause  of   Russian    democracy   one  of    the 
articles  of  his  peace  plan. 

"lb  takes  pains  to  emphasize  the  de-ire  of  the  American 
people  that  the  Russian  people  'attain  their  utmost  hope  of 
liberty  and  ordered  peace.'  To  that  end  he  insists  upon  the 
evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory  and  such  a  settlement  of  all 
questions  affecting  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  cooperation 
of  other  nations  in  obtaining  for  Russia  the  independent 
determination  of  her  own  political  development  and  national 
policy." 

Addressing  the  Reichstag  in  November  the  German  Foreign 
Minister,  von  Kuhlmann.  referred  to  Alsace-Lorraine  as  the 
shield  and  the  symbol  of  German  unity  and  as  "the  only  ob- 
stacle to  peace."  Now  Lloyd  George  says  that  "we  mean  to 
stand  by  the  French  democracy  to  the  death  in  the  demand 
they  make  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  great  wrong  of  1871," 
and  President  Wilson  declares  that  "the  wrong  done  to  Prance 
by  Prussia  in  1871  in  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  has 
unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world  for  nearly  fifty  years,  should 
be  righted,  in  order  that  peace  may  once  more  lie  made  secure 
in  the  interest  of  all."  It  is  the  first  time,  as  the  Paris  T<>n/>s 
reminds  us,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  ha-  declared 
himself  on  this  question.  This  paper  goes  on  to  say:  "We 
had  no  doubts  as  to  his  sentiments,  but  we  are  profoundly  glad 
that  he  has  exprest  them.  We  thank  him  also  for  placing  the 
problem  on  its  true  ground,  in  presenting  the  restitution  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  as  a  necessary  condition  for  a  general  peace, 
and  not  as  a  special  claim  of  the  French  people."  "President 
Wilson's  words,"  says  La  Liberti  (Paris),  "will  make  hi-  name 
popular  to  the  remotest  villages  of  France." 

The  President's  statement  regarding  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
Washington   correspondents   tell   us,   brought    both    Houses    of 
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Con  ■  their  feet  cheering.     Ami  in  the  New  fork  Tril 

we  read: 

"Ala  io(  -Lorraine  is  going  t<>  be  the  tnosl  important  territorial 
issue  of  the  war.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  re- 
markable demonstration  in  Congress  when  the  President  Bpoke 
of  the  neoessit)  of  righting  this  historic  wrong.  The  same  tiling 
happened  in  England  when  Lloyd  George  made  his  reeenl 
speech.     The   labor   men    who   were   listening   to    the    British 


Copyrighted  'jy  the  New  fork  "  Evening  Post." 

FRATERNITY? 
— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Premier  received  his  words  calmly  until  he  referred  to  the 
"reconsideration'  of  Germany's  crime  against  France  in  1871, 
and  then  there  was  wild  applause. 

"Not  only  does  Alsace-Lorraine  assume  a  large  place  in  Allied 
eyes  as  a  clear  instance  of  the  kind  of  injustice  to  mankind  that 
this  war  is  being  fought  to  end,  but  Alsace-Lorraine  is  going  to 
be  the  hardest  thing  for  Germany  to  give  up.  Speaking  early  in 
November,  von  Kuhlmann  said  that  Germany  would  not 
yield  these  provinces.  A  little  later  Austria  showed  that  she 
stood  with  her  partner,  when  Count  Czernin  declared  that  his 
country  was  fighting  to  keep  Alsace-Lorraine  precisely  as  she  was 
fighting  to  keep  the  Trentino  and  Trieste 

"Alsace-Lorraine  is  a  part  of  Germany,  and  it  is  believed 
Germany  will  have  to  be  facing  defeat  or  utterly  changed  in 
spirit  and  purpose  before  she  will  see  the  two  provinces  go  out 
of  her  control.  They  are  of  vital  consequence  to  her,  because 
her  prosperity  rests  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  iron  mines  of 
Lorraine.  More  than  any  other  single  thing,  the  passage  of  that 
ore  from  France  to  Germany  made  Germany  rather  than  France 
a  great  industrial  nation  in  the  modern  sense. 

"If  to  the  Germans,  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  symbol  of  German 
unity,  to  the  Allies  it  is  the  symbol  of  that  'justice  to  all  peoples 
and  nationalities'  of  which  President  Wilson  speaks." 

Taken  together,  remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  statements 
of  war-aims  by  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson  "are  an 
unescapable  challenge  to  the  governments  of  the  Central  Powers, 
and,  what  perhaps  is  much  more  important,  to  the  consciences 
of  their  peoples."  There  is  now  "no  shadow  of  excuse  left  the 
Kaiser  and  his  crowd  for  claiming  that  the  Allies  have  flouted  the 
idea  of  peace  and  are  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  Germany," 
declares  the  Boston  Post.  "Germany  must  now  state  her  war- 
aims  as  explicitly  as  the  British  Premier  and  the  American 
President  have  done,"  says  the  New  York  Commercial,  which 
continues: 

"The  Kaiser  has  no  excuse  for  not  laying  his  cards  on  the 
table  now  that  he  knows  the  full  measure  of  his  foes'  demands. 
If  he  declines  to  do  so  and  fails  to  win  a  decisive  victory  in 
France  within  six  months  the  terms  offered  to  him  may  be  harder 
and  his  own  people  may  refuse  to  keep  him  and  his  line  on  the 


throne.  His  double-dealing  with  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  and 
In-  avowed  intent  to  ioIi  Russis  or  four  of  her  riohest  proi  inees 
have  started  a  backfire  in  the  German  Socialist  parts  that 
.seemed  beyond  possibility  a  t.w  weeks  ago.  The  Sociali 
and  all  other  Germans  should  know  that  peace  would  quioklj 
follow  the  downfall  of  autocracy.  The  Kaiser  doe-,  know  it 
and  is  lighting  for  his  throne." 

The  German  papers,  which  indignantly  rejected  Lloyd 
George's  terms  as  those  of  a  conqueror,  are  no  less  hostile  in 
their  comment  on  President  Wilson's.  "The  fourteen  points 
do  not  form  a  program  for  world-peace,  but  a  real  symphony 
of  will  to  no  peace."  deloares  the  official  Norddi  utache  AUgerm 
Zeitung,  of  Berlin,  which  adds  with  evident  sincerity:  "Mr. 
Wilson's  intervention  is  not  wanted."  The  Berlin  Vorwdrts 
says  that  Germans  will  have  doubts  as  to  whether  Wilson's 
idealistic  llights  are  diplomacy  or  simply  meant  "to  deceive 
Russia  about  a  general  peace  and  lure  her  once  again  into  the 
morass  of  blood  of  the  world-war."     Says  the  Lokal  Anzeiger: 

"Wilson  again  brings  all  his  demagogic  artifices  to  play  to 
create  disunion  in  Germany  and  to  prevent  Russia  from  closing 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Central  Powers.  He  talks  of  a 
rupture  in  the  negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk,  while  in  reality 
the  delegations  are  engaged  in  finding  a  way  to  peace. 

"It  must  be  left  to  the  Russians  whether  they  will  be  frightened 
by  the  atrocities  of  the  German  conquerors  which  he  pictures. 
If  they  are  to  wait  for  his  boasted  aid,  then  the  day  of  peace  is 
yet  a  long  way  off. 

"Wilson's  program  of  a  general  peace  may  sound  ever  so  well. 
He  gives  no  directions  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  differences 
among  the  European  Powers,  and  that's  why  all  those  who  seek  a 
peaceful  arrangement  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term  have  no 
use  for  his  phrases." 

The  Kolnische  Volkezeitung  finds  the  President's  terms  "as 
unacceptable  as  Lloyd  George's,  and  more  brutal,"  and  Austrian 
papers  are  equally  unresponsive.  Thus  in  Vienna  the  Neues 
Wiener  Journal  declares  that  President  Wilson's  demand  for 
the  restitution  of  Alsace-Lorraine  erects  a  new  barrier  against 
peace;   and  the  Neues  Wiener  Tageblalt  says: 

"President  WTilson  must  be  made  clearly  to  understand  that 
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WILL  HE   SEE   IT  ? 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


it  is  useless  to  try  to  win  over  the  Central 
plans  of  disruption  and  disintegration. 
be  master  of  its  own  house.  Our  pe 
Wilson's  protectorship.  If  President 
appreciate  the  justice  of  the  Central 
can  but  patiently  wait,  for  it  will  not 
our  enemies  learn  to  sift  the  impossible 


Powers  for  the  Entente's 

Austria-Hungary  will 

oples  do  not  need  Mr. 

Wilson  is  unable  to 
Powers'   standpoint,  we 

be  much  longer  before 
from  the  possible." 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  CROSSES  ITS  JORDAN 

AFTER  EXACTLY  FORTY  FEARS  of  wandering  in  the 
/-\  wilderness  of  Congressional  indifference,  the  Susan  B. 
-*■  -*-  Anthony  Federal  Woman-Suffrage  Amendment,  firsl 
introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  January  10,  1878,  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  10,  1918. 
Tho  the  suffrage  Jordan  is  thus  crossed,  the  Promised  Land  is 
still  to  he  conquered,  hut  the  suffragists  expect  the  action  of  the 
House  and  the  approval  of  President  Wilson  to  bring  victory 

for    the    amendment    in    the    Senate,    while    the    twelve    suffrage 

state-  are  expected  to  sel  a  good  example  when  the  time  comes 
for  ratification  by  tin    States.      Some  suffrage  Leaders  expect 

to  see  ratification  completed  inside  of  two  years,  so  that  women 
will  vote  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1920.  The  suffragists  have  all  the  time  they  want, 
for,  unlike  the  prohihition  amendment,  the  suffrage  amendment 
carries  no  time  limit  for  ratification. 

That  woman  suffrage  is  hut  "a  piffling  and  suhminor  matter" 
in  the  presence  of  war  and  world-problems  is  the  assertion  of  the 
antisuffrage  New  York  Time*.  But  woman-suffrage  advocates 
of  both  sexes  and  editors  friendly  to  the  cause  agree  that  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  by  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
an  important  event  in  the  history  of  American  democracy. 
Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  Congressman  from  Montana,  calls 
January  10  the  ''independence  day  for  the  women  of  America." 
The  victory  means,  in  her  opinion,  "that  the  women  of  the  world 
who  look  to  America  for  leadership  and  democracy  will  soon  he 
enfranchised  also."  Mrs.  Harriet  Stanton  Blatch,  president 
of  the  Women's  Political  Union,  holds  it  full  of  meaning  that 
"this  mighty  struggle  for  self-government  should  be  consum- 
mated just  now."  To  her  "it  is  an  augury  for  the  victorious 
end  of  the  war  against  autocracy  abroad."  For  "we  now  fight 
with  clean  hands  and  clean  consciences  for  democracy,"  and 
"with  American  women  standing  free  and  grateful  beside  them, 
our  men  can  not  fail  to  attain  a  victorious  peace." 

Almost  equal  enthusiasm  is  manifested  by  the  editors  of  some 
of  our  most  influential  newspapers.  The  New  York  American, 
which  with  other  Hearst  papers  has  stood  consistently  for 
suffrage,  now  congratulates  the  women  on  the  victory  so  "royally 
won  and  richly  deserved."  The  New  York  Tribune  is  not  a 
whit  behind  the  most  jubilant  suffragist  in  calling  the  passage 
of  the  amendment  by  the  House  "a  sign-post  of  real  national 
progress"  which  "registers  the  first  national  advance  won  by 
democracy  in  America  as  a  consequence  of  the  war."  Victor 
Berger's  Milwaukee  Leader,  representing  Socialist  opinion,  glories 
"in  this  victory  of  women."  The  Washington  Herald  calls  the 
action  of  January  10  "the  best  day's  work  done  by  the  House 
in  many  moons."  Complete  victory  for  the  great  cause  of 
suffrage  is  coming  "as  surely  as  our  victory  in  the  war."  That 
the  passage  of  the  amendment  by  the  House  will  be  inevitably 
followed  by  a  similar  victory  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  State 
legislatures  is  no  less  confidently  predicted  by  such  calm  and 
judicial  political  observers  as  the  Springfield  Republican,  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat  and  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Altho  at  least  one  suffrage  leader  believes  that  the  "picketing 
of  the  White  House  and  the  treatment  of  the  suffragist  prisoners 
helped  to  force  the  issue  in  Congress,"  most  suffragists  quoted  in 
the  papers  prefer  to  emphasize  the  influence  of  the  sweeping 
suffrage  victory  in  New  York  last  November  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent's eleventh-hour  declaration  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Amend- 
ment. Thoughtful  editors  point  out  that  the  President  was 
avowedly  influenced  by  the  war  in  thus  changing  his  mind,  and 
that  the  New  York  voters  undoubtedly  felt  the  same  pressure. 
We  read  in  the  Chicago  Herald: 

"War  has  caused  a  revolution  of  many  fixt  opinions.  It  has 
shown  woman  and  woman-capacity  in  newer  and  more  active 
roles.  It  has,  in  particular,  broadened  the  popular  conception 
of  democracy.      Suffrage  remains  with  us  a  legal  privilege  and 


not  a  natural  right,  hut  it  ha-  beoome  more  and  more  clear  that 
distinction  against  an  (  utire  -ex  in  granting  this  pri\  liege  \  iolatea 

natural  justice." 

The  crossing  of  this  political  -Ionian  of  the  suffrage  cause 

was  dramatic  and  full  of  interest,  inmi  the  time  Billy  Sundaj 
opened  th.-  Bession  with  prayer  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 


SUDDENLY  FRIENDLY. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York   World. 


until  late  in  the  evening  when  Speaker  Clark  finally  announced 
to  the  House  and  the  women  crowding  the  galleries: 


"The  ayes  are  274  and  the  noes  136.     The  necessary 
thirds  having  voted  aye,  the  amendment  is  adopted." 


two- 


The  loss  of  one  vote  would  have  meant  defeat  for  the  amend- 
ment, which  is  brief  and  to  the  point,  reading  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by 
any  State,  on  account  of  sex. 

"Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article." 

Speakers  against  the  amendment  laid  stress  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  State  rights  and  upon  the  traditional  Democratic  re- 
luctance to  increase  the  powers  of  the  central  Government. 
And  we  find  the  New  York  World,  Houston  Post,  and  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  lamenting  the  abandonment  of  the  essential 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  Intelligent  Southerners, 
says  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  see  in  the  action  of  the 
House  "a  long  step  toward  a  smashed  Solid  South,"  and  the 
Baltimore  Sun  believes  there  is  great  danger  that  the  Presidenl 
"may  have  thrown  a  firebrand  into  the  South  that  will  rekindle 
the  race-troubles  of  reconstruction  days." 

In  the  suffrage  State  of  Kansas,  the  Topeka  Capital  sees  only 
political  opportunism  in  the  President's  change  of  front,  which  is 
credited  with  having  influenced  so  many  Democratic  votes  in 
the  House.  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  of  the  New  Y'ork  Evening 
Post,  a  more  friendly  observer,  says : 

"Mr.  Wilson  incidentally  saved  his  party  from  defeat  at  the 
polls  next  fall,  and  perhaps  in  1920;  that  is,  he  removed  a  trouble- 
some issue.  .  .  .  The  Republicans  have  been  united  in  favor 
of  the  Federal  amendment.  It  is  a  test  of  progressivism. 
Had  the  Southern  Democrats  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the 
measure,  young  men  throughout  the  North  choosing  their 
party  would  have  felt  that  the  Democratic  party  was  handicapped 
by  the  South,  and  could  not  be  progressive  on  vital  issues. 

"  But  the  Democrats,  by  their  abandonment  of  the  State-rights 
argument  in  prohibition  and  now  in  woman  suffrage,  have  proved 
that  they  are  abreast  of  the  times,  that  they  are  not  a  reac- 
tionary party,  hut  ready  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  liberalism 
that  is  revolutionizing  the  life  of  the  whole  world." 
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Nuiu>l>\    HAS  SUGGESTED  tha4  President  \\  Qaon  go 
■o  i  i    ruler  who  "hanged  the  ohief 

Bal  Bui  tin  war-fan   prepared  bj  our  own  Baker 

x;uil.\   to  tli<   tasfe  of  man;  editors,  regular  and 
contributing,  w  Iw  chafi  si  our  delaj   in  getting  read;  to  fight, 
and  out  of  tin  in  remarks  that  the  country's  presenl  need  f'calls 
i  butcher  rather  than  a  Baker."     Mr.  Baker's  friends  agree 
wiit  itios  thai  the  siipplj   machinery  of  tin    War  Depart- 


"WHEJi    SHE   GOT    THERE,   THE   CUPBOARD  WAS   BAKE." 

— Marcus  in  the  New    York  Times  Magazine. 

imnt  has  been  inadequate,  and  the  only  question  is:  How  much 
shall  it  he  reorganized,  and*  who  shall  do  the  reorganizing? 
Secretary  Baker  himself  tacitly  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
demand  for  War-Department  reorganization  by  the  formation 
of  the  new  War  Council,  and  by  a  complete  overhauling  of  the 
two  bureaus  of  the  Department  in  which  serious  inefficiency 
has  been  revealed  by  the  testimony  before  the  Senate's  in- 
vestigators. Generals  Crozier  and  Sharpe  have  been  "kicked 
up-stairs,"  to  use  a  common  newspaper  phrase,  into  the  War 
Council,  and  their  places  for  the  time  being  are  taken  respec- 
tively by  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  B.  Wheeler,  as  Acting  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  and  Maj.-Gen.  Goethals,  as  Acting  Quartermaster- 
General.  Each  of  these  bureaus  is  being  put  on  a  business  basis 
by  its  new  chief.  General  Goethals  is  selecting  his  own  chief 
aitls  and  has  added  to  his  duties  by  taking  over  the  entire 
direction  of  War-Department  transportation  and  storage.  The 
business  functions  of  the  Ordnance  Department  are  now  to  he 
carried  on  by  four  operating  divisions,  concerned  respectively  with 
Procurement,  Production,  Inspection,  and  Supply,  and  business 
men  of  experience  and  proved  ability  will  be  called  from  civil  life 
to  direct  the  work.  This,  with  minor  changes  in  personnel,  is 
Secretary  Baker's  reply  to  his  Congressional  and  editorial  critics. 
I's  it  enough?  It  is.  at  any  rate,  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction, 
admits  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  which  is  not  in  the  habit  of  gloss- 
ing over  the  Administration's  shortcomings.  Secretary  Baker 
has   shown    that    he   recognizes    the   need — which    "practically 


everybody  else  recognizes"  of  a  mor<  businesslike  handling 
of  tin  ordnance  ami  munition!  problem.  The  <-i\  inans  in  charge 
of  tin  business  side  of  tin  Ordnano  Department  "will  speed 
up  production." 

It    is  really  a  "territic  shake-up"  thai   ha-  air.  adv   taken   place 

in  the  War  Department,  tin  Boston  Trantcripfi  Washington 
oorrespondenl  says,  anil  when  it  is  completed  ami  tin  Senate 
inquiry  is  over,  "tin  War  Department  will  be  abli  to  go  to 
Congress  and  say:  'We  have  lixt  things  up  so  this  won't 
happen  again,  so  please,  let  us  alone."       \s  Mr.  Wilson's  friends 

look  at  it.  so  the  New  York  Tribune'*  not  too  friendly  corre- 
spondent similarly  it  ports,  "enemies  of  the  President  in  Con- 
gress have  done  their  best  to  make  a  cast  against  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  all  tiny  have  succeeded  in  getting  was  evidence  of 
inefficiency  in  two  bureaus,"  and  '•these  bureaus  have  been 
reorganized."  Those  two  bureaus  "presumably  are  in  better 
condition,"  but.  contends  Mr.  Gilbert, 

"The  reorganization  does  not  touch  the  vital  weakness  of  the 
existing  situation.  Manufacturing  and  buying  on  a  vast  scale 
remain  in  the  hands  of  military  men  who  have  little  knowledge 
of  business.  And  business  experience  is  only  made  available  in  a 
hody  without  authority  and  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of 
action." 

Nowhere  in  Washington,  continues  this  writer,  is  there  any 
one  with  final  authority  to  say  "Buy  this"  or  "Buy  that" — 

"There  are  two  great  purchasing  departments  in  both  the 
A riny  and  Navy,  the  Ordnance  Bureau  in  each,  and  the  Quar- 
termaster's Bureau  of  the  Army  and  the  Paymaster's  Bureau 
of  the  Navy.  Left  to  themselves,  they  would  bid  against  each 
other,  ami  the  one  most  needing  supplies  immediately  would  not 
always  be  the  one  to  obtain  them. 

"To  prevent  this  confusion,  two  outside  organizations  have 
been  created  under  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  with  which 
tin  four  Army  and  Navy  bureaus  are  supposed  to  cooperate, 
the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
Neither  of  these  bodies  is  organized  to  produce  results.  The 
powers  of  both  are  hazy.  Sometimes  the  Army  and  Navy 
bureaus  cooperate,  and  sometimes  they  do  not.  And  the  War 
Industries  Board,  at  least,  is  a  debating  society,  which  has 
difficulty  in  reaching  decisions." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons,  say  the  correspondents,  why  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  does  not  regard  Secretary 
Baker's  reorganization  of  his  Department  adequate  and  why  it 
has  unanimously  decided  to  report  a  bill  creating  a  Department 
of  Munitions,  whose  chief  shall  have  an  independent  place  in 
the  President's  Cabinet.  The  Chamb'e*rlain  measure  provides 
that  the  new  Department  shall  operate  during  the  war  and  one 
year  thereafter.  It  is  to  control  arms,  ammunition,  food, 
equipment,  clothing,  tentage,  transportation,  and  all  materials 
for  the  use  of  both  Army  and  Navy.  The  great  trouble  with  the 
War  Department,  says  the  Oi'egon  Senator,  has  been  the  lack  of 
coordination  and  the  circuitous  methods  of  transacting  business. 
He  adds,  as  quoted  in  the  Washington  dispatches: 

"Until  there  can  be  coordination  and  methods  more  direct  the 
United  States  will  be  groping  in  the  dark  for  many  months 
before  we  can  place  ourselves  in  proper  fighting  trim. 

"This  measure  places  all  jurisdiction  over  munitions  of  war, 
which  are  defined  at  length  in  the  bill  and  covering  everything, 
in  one  person,  known  as  the  Secretary  of  Munitions,  subject  to 
the  direction,  of  course,  of  the  President.  It  coordinates  all  the 
bureaus,  cuts  red  tape,  does  away  with  useless  decisions  which 
had  tended  only  to  hamper  direct  action,  and  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  whole  situation. 

"I  believe,  if  Congress  can  see  its  way  to  the  enactment  of 
this  measure  and  the  proper  man  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Munitions,  America  will  soon  be  occupying  its 
proper  place  at  the  battle-front." 

The  new  Secretary  of  Munitions  "would  need,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet,  to  be  possest  of  tact  and 
decision,"  but,  says  the  Baltimore  News,  "there  should  be  no 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  finding  such  a  man."  The  Presi- 
dent, concludes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "must  do  for  this  branch 
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o!'  the  war-making  business  what  he  has  done  with  the  railroads, 
shipbuilding,  and  food.  He  must  find  another  McAdoo,  a 
Hurley,  or  Hoover,  to  take  supreme  charge  of  munitions.  The 
biggest  man  available  will  not  be  too  big."  "Create  a 
Department  of  Munitions,"  advises  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
"and  put  it  up  to  the  President  to  find  the  biggest  and  brainiest 
man  to  run  it  without  regard  to  partizan  politics.  A  Leonard 
Wood,  a  Roosevelt,  or  a  Schwab  would  fill  the  bill."  Dr. 
Frank  Crane,  in  one  of  his  widely  circulated  syndicate  editorials, 
seconds  the  motion  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  be  made  Minister 
of  Munitions.  Such  an  appointment,  he  says,  "would  solve  two 
serious  problems — one,  how  to  get  efficiency  in  the  munitions 
business,  and.  two,  what  to  do  with  Roosevelt." 

Once  relieved  of  the  great  burden  which  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Munitions,  Mr.  Baker,  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  is  willing  to  believe,  might  develop  efficiency  in  the 
organization  of  the  Army.  But  The  Journal  of  the  same  city, 
which  demands  "a  real  Ministry  of  Munitions,"  asks  why  not 
also,  while  we  are  about  it,  "have  a  real  Secretary  of  War." 
Demands  for  the  Secretary's  retirement  have  already  been  quoted 
in  our  columns.  Some  editors  continue  to  insist  that  a  "pacifist" 
as  head  of  the  War  Department  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel,  "a  manifest  incongruity."  This  dissatisfaction 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  opposition  newspapers,  for  we  find  the 
Democratic  Richmond  Journal  declaring  that  altho  Secretary 
Baker  is  "a  gentlemanly  young  man"  he  has  fallen  lamentably 
short  and  "his  retirement  is  demanded  for  the  public  good." 

Writing  in  The  New  Republic  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Mr.  William  Hard  accuses  Mr.  Baker  of  having  neither  a  plan 
nor  a  proper  organization.  He  thinks  the  Secretary  should 
himself  see  the  necessity  of  putting  the  purchasing  and  supply 
work  of  the  Department  ixnder  an  independent  responsible  head. 
And  Mr.  Hard  would  have  the  Senate  say  something  like  this  to 
Secretary  Baker: 

"Mr.  Baker,  resign  or  reform.  .  .  .  Stop  sorting  trifles  and 
shuffling  generals  and  tinkering,  and  rebuild  your  Department." 

But  whoever  else  may  have  lost  patience  with  the  present 
Secretary  of  War,  President  Wilson  is  not  among  them,  in  the 
opinion  of  Arthur  Sears  Henning,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mr.  Henning  declares  himself  "able  to 
state  authoritatively"  that  the  President  is  entirely  satisfied 
with  his  Secretary  of  War  and  has  no  thought  of  parting  with 
him.  This  press  WTiter  credits  President  Wilson  with  holding 
our  unpreparedness  before  actual  war  with  Germany  to  be 
quite  justified.  Any  greater  readiness  would,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's opinion,  it  is  said,  "smack  of  the  very  militarism  which 
the  United  States  is  fighting  to  crush  out  forever."  The  Presi- 
dent  is  thought   to  consider  our  actual  accomplishment   since 


last  April  phenomenal  and  the  failure  to  clothe  a  pari  of  our 
forces  and  to  provide  arms  before  they  are  needed  in  France 
to  be  but  trivial  in  comparison. 

Whatever  the  President  may  think,  the  Tribune's  corre- 
spondent seems  to  have  stated  rather  closely  the  views  of  Secre- 
tary Baker  himself.  For  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  Mr.  Baker  declared  that  arms 
of  the  most  modern  and  effective  kind,  including  artillery, 
machine  guns,  and  rifles,  have  been  provided  for  every  soldier 
in  France  and  are  available  for  every  soldier  who  can  be  gol  to 
France  this  year.  The  Secretary  strongly  defended  both  the 
Quartermaster-General's  and  the  Ordnance  Department,  Baying 
that  some  mistakes  and  delays  might  naturally  have  arisen,  but 
that,  everything  considered,  the  WTar  Department  has  done  far 
better  than  even  the  most  optimistic  could  have  hoped.  Mr. 
Baker  incidentally  revealed  the  fact  that  we  have  86,020  officers 
and  men  in  the  aviation  section  of  our  Signal  Corps.  Our  total 
military  forces,  according  to  the  Secretary,  nowr  total  110.856 
officers  and  1,428,650  men. 

Summing  it  all  up,  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  concludes 
that  whatever  mistakes  have  been  made,  Ave  have  no  reason  for 
hanging  our  heads  in  shame.  Our  enormous  undertaking,  it 
believes,  "has  on  the  whole  been  well  done."  "We  have  an 
Army  and  Navy  of  nearly  2,000,000  men,  and  they  are  nearer 
the  desired  state  of  perfection  than  the  armies  and  navies  of 
either  France  or  England  were  after  a  similar  lapse  of  time." 
We  are  further  reminded  that  tho  revelations  brought  out  by  the 
Senate* Committee  "give  distressing  evidence  of  a  lack  of  official 
foresight,  not  one  suggestion  has  been  made  of  corruption  on  the 
part  of  the  Government."  The  worst  that  can  be  charged  to 
the  Government,  so  the  New  Orleans  Item  avers,  "is  miscalcula- 
tion." The  Newark  News  calls  to  mind  how  the  past  criticism 
of  Secretary  Daniels  was  confronted  with  a  record  of  things 
done  to  which  there  was  no  reply.  And  it  thinks  that  critics 
will  similarly  have  to  "change  their  tune"  about  Baker. 

The  Washington  Star  quotes  General  Crozier's  testimony  that 
for  years  Congress  consistently  and  persistently  cut  down 
appropriations  for  artillery  until  they  were  "absolutely  in- 
adequate." And  The  Star  concludes  that  the  blame  for  our  un- 
preparedness and  for  the  necessity  of  crowding  the  work  of  years 
into  a  few  hurried  months — with  consequent  errors — lies  not  at 
the  doors  of  our  officers,  "but  at  those  of  past  Congresses  acting 
under  the  influences  of  ranting  spell-binders  and  dreaming 
millennialists."  The  same  newspaper  has  the  temerity  to  speak 
a  word  in  defense  of  "red  tape."     It  reminds  us  that — 

"Speed  is  not  necessarily  progress.  Some  things  require 
time  and  great  care  in  the  doing;  and  most  of  our  war-engage- 
ments are  distinctly  of  this  sort.  Our  nine  months  of  war-prep- 
arations have  not  been  wasted." 
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A  WDM  \\  Di;i\  E8  to  the  home  or  her  divorced  husband 
inn!  -In »« »t  -  hiui  after  a  brief  quarrel  over  the  custo 
L  of  their  child;  a  jurj  aequil  her  after  a  Bensational  trial. 
Other  murder  sensational  or  obscure,  end  in  acquittals. 

\ml  the  fael  thai  the  7,450  killings  reported  in  this  country  in 
1916  led  to  bul  1<>7  legal  executions  seems  to  the  Montgomery 
\l  to   bav<    ;i   direct   bearing   on   the   increasing 

murder-rate  in  tlii-  oountrj  ,  "The  Stato  permits  the  indh  idual 
to  kill  with  comparative  immunity;  practically  the  individual 
does  not  permil  his  State  to  kill  in  return."  In  hi>  review  of 
homicide  figures  in  Tht  Spectator,  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman 
points  out  that  in  tin  thirty-one  large  American  cities  which 
have  been  under  an  examination  for  a  number  of  years  the 
average  murder-rate  for  1916  was  9.2  per  KH), (MM)  of  population 
,n-t  an  average  rate  of  8.  1  for  the  preceding  Ave  years. 
During  the  period  191 1-1915  the  male  homicide-rate  for  the  whole 
riuiiitn  was  10.7  as  againsl  a  female  homicide-rate  of  2.9. 
Eleven  out  of  everj  seventeen  male  murderers  used  firearms,  as 
did  half  of  the  murderesses.     These  figures,  says  Mr.  Hoffman, 

'indicate  the  practical  value  of  more  effective  restrictions  upon 

the  use  and   possession  of  firearms  and  the  urgency  of  more 

drastic    method-    of    police    superx  ision    and    control."      The    St. 

Louis  Republic  agrees  with  Mr.  Hoffman  on  this  point,  declaring 
that  "the  revolver-earrying  habit  is  something  that  will  be  taken 
up  nationally  in  time,  and  as  revolvers  are  broughl  under  con- 
trol, the  homicide-rate  will  decrease."  The  Alabama  editor 
already   quoted  calls  attention  to  the  commonly  acknowledged 

fact  that  while  woman  kills  less  frequently  than  man,  "when  she 
does  kill  she  goes  free  more  readily  than  man  does."  No  wonder, 
it  is  remarked,  that  Abe  Martin's  Mrs.  Loft    Hud  said  there  were 

a  lot  of  things  she  wouldn't  put  up  with,  "if  she  was  purty 
enough  to  get  acquitted." 

Even  from  the  economic  viewpoint  it  seems  to  Mr.  Hoffman 
"certainly  lamentable  at  a  time  when  everj  adult  life  has  a 
decidedly  enhanced  value  there  should  be  such  a  needles.-,  sacri- 
fice of  human  life,  which  may  be  conservatively  estimated  at 
annually  not  less  than  7,.")(X)  deaths  for  tin  continental  United 
State-."  Yi  s.  comments  the  Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal, 
"these  statistics  are  a  discredit  to  the  United  States  as  they  would 
In  to  any  civilized  nation.  People,  schools,  churches — above 
all,  the  courts — should  look  to  themselves  for  cause  and  cure." 

Mr.  Hoffman's  table  showing  the  number  of  homicides  in 
thirty-one  American  cities,  with  their  rate  per  100,000  popula- 
tion, we  reprint  as  follows  from  The  Spectator: 


Cities 

Homi- 
cides 

Rate 

Cities 

Homi- 
cides 

Rate 

Memphis,  Tenn.  .  . . 

Atlanta,  Ga 

New  Orleans.  La.  .  .  . 
Nashville.  Tenn.  .  .  . 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Dayton,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . . 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  . 

Chicago,  111 

Louisville,  Ky 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  . . . 
Washington,  D.  C . . 

Baltimore.  Mrl 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  . . 

134 
59 
95 
29 
11 
26 
13 

124 
58 
63 

330 
31 
So 
38 
54 
24 

S9.9 
31.0 
25.6 
24  .  8 
23 .  1 
20.4  I 
18  9 
16.4 
14.1 
13.6 
13   2 
13.0 
12.6 
10.4 
9.2  1 
8.8 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  . 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  . .  . 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Seattle  Wash 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Buffalo.  X.  Y 

New  York.  X.  Y.  .  .  . 

Hartford.  Conn 

Boston.  Mass 

Newark,  X.  J 

Providence,  R.  I .  .  .  . 
Rochester,  X.  Y .  .  .  . 

Reading,  Pa 

31 
41 

40 

23 

110 

28 

8 

250 

5 

30 

14 

8 

5 

8 

2 

8.5 
8.1 
6.9 
6.6 
6.4 
6.0 
5.3 
4.6 
4.5 
4.0 
3.4 
3.1 
1.9 
1  .8 
1.8 

1,786 

• 

9.2 

It  -will  be  noted  that  Memphis  heads  the  list,  as  it  did  last  year, 
and  that  the  first  five  cities  are  all  located  in  the  South.  South- 
ern editors  attribute  the  high  murder-rate  in  their  section  to  the 
existence  of  a  large  negro  population  in  their  cities.  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  declares  that  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  cities  hold 
hum -mi  life  much  more  cheaply  than  do  white  people.  For 
instance,  "it  very  often  happens  that  a  negro  who  wouldn't  dare 
kill  a  white  man,  when  in  the  heat  of  passion  or  with  a  drink  of 


liquor  in  hie  itomach  and  with  a  razor  in  hi~  pocket,  will  un- 
ceremoniously eut  the  throat  of  a  member  of  hit  own  ra< 
Another  Southern  paper,  the  Chattanooga  \'ew$,  observes  thai 
the  homicide-rate  is  "too  high,  anyway,  leaving  the  negro  o 
of  it."  Besides,  it  adds,  this  i-  no  excuse.  The  South  should 
not  play  "the  babj  act,"  but  ought  rather  "to  manifest  its 
capacity  for  self-government. "  "A  consistent  and  persisted 
campaign  of  education  for  enforcing  the  law  would  doubtless 

result  in  a  much  more  favorable  Bhowing,"  conclude-   Tht    \. 
"let's  try  it."     Tin   Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  which  admits 
that    tin     1916  death-rate  from   violene.    ig   bad   enough,  declan 

that  the  vital  statistic-  used  by  Mr.  Hoffman  an  misleading.  It 
gives  Memphis  onlj  1<>  murders  actually  committed  in  the  city, 
and  12*  in  and  out  of  tin  city,  but  credited  to  Memphis.    Tin 

city's  bad  reputation  for  murders  is  attributed  bj  this  editor  to 
the  fact  that  "there  is  more  killing  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis 
than  in  any  other  Southern  city,"  and  the  victims  all  come  to 
Memphis  hospitals  to  be  treated  and  die  in  the  city,  where  their 
deaths  are  charged  up  to  tin  municipality.  So,  while  Tht 
Commercial  Appeal  insists  upon  a  reduced  homicide-rate  among 
both  whites  and  negroes  in  Memphis  and  expects  the  elimination 
of  the  city's  saloons  and  gambling-houses  to  give  1017  a  much 
better  record  than  1916,  it  feels  likewise  bound  to  "insist  that 
our  country  friends  learn  to  adjust  their  difficulties  without 
resorting  to  hip-pocket  hardware."  The  Nashville  Tenneesean, 
which  admits  the  authenticity  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  figures,  is  pleased 
at  the  drop  in  tin  Nashville  murder-rate  from  the  preceding 
year  and  generoush  offers  tin  following  explanation  of  the  many 
murders  in  the  sister  Tennessee   city: 

"Memphis  is  peculiarly  situated,  being  on  the  border-lines  of 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi.  This  fact  is  respon- 
sible in  large  measure  for  the  great  number  of  murders  in  that 
city.  Persons  from  other  states  go  to  Memphis;  if  they  fall 
into  evil  company  and  commit  crimes,  they  feel  they  have  a  good 
opportunity  to  escape  justice  by  fleeing,  within  a  few  minutes, 
across  the  line  into  another  State.  The  river  traffic  there  brings 
in  a  mixed  populace  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  north  and 
south.  Memphis  is  holding  crime  to  the  minimum,  considering 
the  unusual  conditions  in  that  city. 

"Nashville  deplores  the  commission  of  the  crime  of  murder, 
as  does  any  other  city.  It  is  not  a  good  recommendation  for  a 
city  to  have  murders  committed  within  its  borders,  hut  condi- 
tions as  to  populace  and  the  industrial  situation  should  always 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  comparing  these  crimes." 

Dayton,  Ohio,  is  sixth  on  Mr.  Hoffman's  list,  but  showed 
the  greatest  gain  in  the  homicide-rate  over  the  preceding  year. 
This  is  explained  by  the  editor  of  the  Dayton  News  as  being  due 
to  the  large  floating  population  which  came  with  the  great  muni- 
tions boom  of  1916,  and  in  1917  the  number  of  homicides  are 
said  to  have  dropt  to  normal. 

Some  encouragement  is  found  by  editors  in  the  lower  suicide 
rate  in  1916,  and  still  more  by  the  reported  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  lynchings  in  1917,  but  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  hears  that  police  officials  report  a  large  increase  of  crime 
since  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  and  cites  the  fifteen 
hank-robberies  in  the  Middle  West  during  sixty  days.  Even 
tho  the  lynching  figures  show  a  decrease  from  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  democracy  is  shamed  by  the  record  of  the  causes 
which  prompted  most  of  them,  says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 
In  1917,  reports  Principal  Moton,  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  thirty- 
six  negroes  and  two  white  men  were  lynched.  Eleven  of  the 
negroes  were  accused  of  attacks  on  women — the  "usual  crime" 
the  others  of  such  trivial  offenses  as  "not  getting  out  of  the  road 
and  being  insolent,"  "disputing  a  white  man's  word,"  "stealing 
a  goat,"  "accidentally  killing  a  child  by  running  automobile 
over  it,"  "vagrancy,"  "writing  insolent  letters."  All  but  two 
of  the  lynchings  were  in  the  South,  Georgia  and  Texas  leading 
with  six  each.  The  Grand  Rapids  News  thinks  that  the  record 
will  be  better  next  year,  "for  the  war,  with  all  its  horrors  and 
stirrings  of. natural  passions,  will  breed  more  toleration." 
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A  MAMMOTH   PEACEMAKER— THE  BRITISH  BIG   GUN". 

One  of  the  greatest  guns  used  by  the  British  being  hauled  into  action.    It  is  bigger  than  the  biggest  of  Germany's  "Busy  Bertha-;,     but  can 

be  moved  from  front  to  front  with  ease  by  its  powerful  tractors. 


THE  GERMAN-BOLSHEVIK  TIFF 


THE  UNEXPECTED  FRICTION  at  the  Russo-German 
peace  negotiations  at  .Brest  -  Litovsk  astounded  the 
world.  Quite  half  the  observers  of  Russian  affairs  have 
believed  the  oft-repeated  charge  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  were 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  secret  German  agents  in  Russia. 
It  was,  'therefore,  expected  that  they  would  sell  Russia  to  the 
( it-rmans  at  any  price  the  Germans  liked  to  offer,  and  so  their  de- 
cided refusal  to  entertain  any  idea  of  a  peace  which  should  leave 
any  of  the  occupied  Russian  territory  in  German  hands  was  to 
these  commentators  a  matter  of  the  utmost  bewilderment. 
The  explanation,  however,  seems  to  be  a  simple  one,  and  it  is 
Dr.  Williams,  the  Petrograd  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  that  lets  us  into  the  secret.  It  appears  that  every- 
thing at  Brest-Litovsk  was  going  as  merrily  as  a  marriage-bell 
when  some  delegates  from  the  Ukraine  suddenly  turned  up, 
unexpected  and  uninvited.     Dr.  Williams  writes: 

"After  the  arrival  of  the  Ukrainians  General  Hoffman  most 
emphatically  declared  that  the  Germans  would  not  evacuate  the 
occupied  territory,  because  while  peace  might  be  concluded  with 
the  Bolsheviki,  other  portions  of  the  Russian  Army  might  con- 
tinue the  war  with  the  help  of  England  and  France  and  seize 
Brest-Litovsk  and  other  strategical  points.  The  Germans 
absolutely  refused  to  evacuate  the  occupied  territory  until  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  Their  only  concern  was  whether 
peace  would  guarantee  the  complete  neutrality  of  the  whole 
Russian  Army." 

Thereupon  the  delegates  of  the  Bolsheviki  had  to  put  the  best 
face  they  could  upon  matters.  They  immediately  rejected  the 
German  terms,  profest  utter  astonishment  that  such  an  offer 
should  be  made,  and  then  invited  the  Germans  to  do  their  worst. 
As  the  Petrograd  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News 
expresses  it: 

"They  said  self-definition  was  impossible  until  the  last  Ger- 
man soldier  had  left  the  country.  Further,  they  jeered  the 
Germans,  asking  what  they  proposed  to  do.  They  asked  whether 
they  intended  to  take  Petrograd  and  feed  3,000,000  starving 


folk,  or  to  disarm  a  revolutionary  country  in  which  every  work- 
man had  a  rifle.  They  also  asked  what  the  Germans  proposed 
to  say  to  their  own  democracy,  which  protested  a  couple  of  months 
ago  against  the  proposed  annexation  of  Poland  and  Lithuania. 
They  remarked  that  they  were  surprized  that  even  the  Prussian 
junkers  had  such  audacity." 

Dr.  Williams,  writing  of  the  reception  of  the  news  in  Petro^ 
grad,  tells  us  in  a  later  dispatch  that  all  this  surprize  is  an  ad- 
mirably executed  play  to  the  gallery: 

"The  Bolsheviki  express  surprize  and  indignation.  They 
have  known  these  terms  for  a  week  past.  They  could  have 
foreseen  them  from  the  very  beginning.  They  knew  them  when 
they  proclaimed  the  victory  of  their  principles  at  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  conference,  and  when  they  held  their  peace  demon- 
stration last  Sunday.  They  have  published  the  German 
terms  now,  when,  with  the  return  of  the  peace  delegation' from 
Brest-Litovsk,  it  has  become  impossible  to  conceal  them,  and 
at  the  moment  of  publication  the  Bolsheviki  discovered  that  the 
Germans  were  trying  to  hoodwink  the  Russian  people." 

Whatever  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  Russian  people  themselves  have  been 
taken  utterly  by  surprize  at  the  turn  of  events,  for  we  find  the 
Petrograd  Ryetch  saying: 

"Now,  after  the  triumphal  flourish  of  trumpets  in  honor  of 
the  victory  of  Brest-Litovsk,  menaces  are  flung  at  the  head  of 
predatory  imperialism,  but  the  Smolny  dictators  know  better 
than  any  one  else  that  menaces  are  only  effective  if  you  have 
force  behind  you.  But  what  force  have  we  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  outsiders?  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  final  blow  was 
struck  at  Russian  military  organization — a  blow  from  which  it 
will  not  soon  recover.  The  heart  bleeds  at  the  thought  of  the 
new  trials  awaiting  us,  the  new  shame  prepared  for  us.  The 
one  ray  of  hope  is  that  after  all  these  horrors  we  may  yet  he 
saved  from  slavery  without  and  within." 

While  the  Ryclch  represents  all  that  is  left  of  the  once  not 
inconsiderable  body  of  moderate  liberal  opinion  in  Russia,  and 
would  therefore  be  hostile  to  the  extremists  now  in  power,  we 
find  a  most  significant  apostrophe  to  Lenine  and  Trotzky   in 
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!      rograd   \  ovaya  Zhizn,  up  to  now 
bearUnj  nupporter  of  everything  in  the  shape  of 
v 1 1 nitl i - 1  opinion.      It  run-: 

l),.     uh   iteriouslj    intend   t<>  n  mw    war  with  Germany — 

when  bj   the  effort!  of  Field-Marshal  Krylenko  the 

\rm>,  deprived  of  it^  officers  al  the  front,  baa  been  turned  into 

.  half  of  whom  bave  run  away,  while  those  troops 

ill  uapable  of  fighting  have  been  dispatched  to  inner 

fronts     nil.  u    war   when    munition-works  and   all   forms  of    in- 

ihistrv    nave  been  liquidated  by  labor  control,  railway   traffic 

troyed  through  oonfliol  with  the  Railway  Union,  when  al  the 

front  and  in  the  rear  famine  is  advancing    renew  war  at  a  time 

when  tin-  whole  popularity  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commis- 

itut  depends  on  the  assumption  that   thej  have  atopl  the  war 

and  given  the  people  a  just,  revolutionary,  democratic  peace?" 

The  most  significant  comment  of  all,  however,  comes  from  a 
Qerman  source,  and  that  source  none  too  friendly  to  the  aims  of 
militarism.  The  Independent  Socialist  Leipeiger  Volkszeitung, 
now  the  most  outspoken  paper  in  Germany,  says: 

"Germany  now  reveals  her  Eastern  peace  aims.  Everybody 
in  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  Entente  countries  now  knows  that 
>he  is  not  aiming  at  a  just  peace  without  annexation  and  indem- 
nities, such  as  von  Kiihlmann  depicted,  hut  at  a  peace  provid- 
ing for  an  enormous  increase  in  Germany's  military,  political, 
and  economic  strength. 

"These  intentions  must  strengthen  the  war  will  of  the  Entente. 
Germany  intends  really  to  annex  all  territories  she  now  holds. 
Her  excuse  thai  the  populations  of  these  territories  have  declared 
their  willingness  to  he  severed  from  Russia  is  untrue.  In- 
dividuals may  have  done  so,  hut  they  have  always  heen  irre- 
spotisihle,  acting  on  some  German  suggestion." 

The  English  Radical  organs  plead  for  Entente  recognition 
of  the  Lenine-Trotzky  Government.  Writing  editorially,  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle  remarks: 

"Circumstances  have  obviously  changed  in  the  last  few  hours 
as  the  result  of  the  Bolshevik  discovery  of  German  duplicity. 
As  our  own  correspondent  exprest  it,  the  German  method  has 
been  to  give  with  one  hand  and  take  away  with  the  other. 
Now  that  the  Russian  Government  is  acutely  aware  of  this, 
anything  may  happen. 

"There  are  three  alternatives.  The  Bolsheviki  will  give  way, 
or  the  Germans  will,  or  there  will  be  a  rupture  of  relations.  The 
first  is,  hardly  likely  in  view  of  Trotzky's  declaration.  The 
second  is  possible,  for  the  Germans  are  past  masters  in  the  art 
of  specious  compromise.  But  the  third  is  most  probable,  since 
the  Bolsheviki  have  exhibited  a  perspicacity  which  was  hardly 
expected  in  this  country.  Russia  is  a  land  of  boundless  surprizes, 


and  we  mav   quite  possibly  witness  a  revival  of  I  he  war.       If  not 

in  its  most  active  form,  it  might  he  at  least  a  sullenly  def< 
war,  necessitating  the  keeping  on  th<   frontier  of  a  considerable 
German  force. 

turning    such    situation    and    consolidation     of    Bolshevik 
DOWer      provided,  of  cour-i      failure    to  extract    a    peace   does   not 

wreck  the  Lenine  re^im.     thin  recognition  of  that  power  a 
de  facto  Government  follows." 

Another  Radical  London  light,  the  evening  Star,  in  a  some- 
what vehement  article,  calls  upon  the  British  Labor  party  to 
open  up  negotiations  with  the  Russian  ( Jov  eminent  if  the 
British  ( Jov  eminent  should  pursue  its  fatuous  pohc  "  of  non- 
recognition.  The  conclusion  of  the  Star's  article  is  entirely 
revolutionary  in  its  tone  and  is  u  significant  index  of  how  the 
Bolshevik  leaven  is  working  even  in  the  most  conservative 
country  in  Europe.      It  runs: 

"For  marly  ten  months  our  incompetent  Government  ha< 
grossly  mismanaged  its  diplomatic  handling  of  the  Russian 
revolution.  It  allowed  the  Germans  a  free  field  for  their  plots 
and  plans.  Russia  is  a  democracy  in  revolt  against  the  bloody 
insanity  of  war,  against  the  cruel  imbecility  of  emperors  and  em- 
pires, against  imperialistic  earthlust,  against  the  whole  hell- 
brew  of  European  diplomacy  and  bureaucracy. 

"The  Bolsheviki  want  what  we  want,  a  just  and  permanent 
peace.  Their  cause  is  ours.  Let  us  support  them  against  the 
German  junkers.  If  the  German  democracy  will  not  get  rid  of 
its  murder  caste,  then  let  all  the  democracies  close  up  their 
ranks  and  establish  democracy  all  over  the  earth.  We  have  lost 
all  faith  in  other  parties.  Let  the  Labor  party  do  what  they  are 
afraid  or  unwilling  to  do." 


THE  GREEK  MASSACRES— The  gentle  Turk  is  again  en- 
joying himself.  An  Athens  dispatch  to  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  runs: 

"The  succession  of  official  reports  which  have  been  published 
describing  the  savage  persecution,  massacres,  violation  of  women 
and  girls,  pillage  and  other  atrocities,  aiming  at  the  systematic 
annihilation  of  the  Greek  element  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greek 
Thrace,  have  aroused  indescribable  indignation  throughout 
Greece. 

"Newspapers  of  all  shades  of  opinion  condemn, in  the  strong- 
est language  these  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  Young  Turk, 
whose  anti-Greek  policy  will,  they  say,  prove  fatal  to  Turkey. 
The  newspapers  express  the  opinion  that  Greek  vitality  will 
survive  even  the  severe  trial  which  it  is  undergoing,  adding 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  free  people  not  to  rebel  against  the 
continuation  of  such  atrocities  or  to  allow  their  tyrants  to  con- 
tinue with  impunity  their  work  of  destruction  of  the  Greek  race." 


THE   UEKMAN  VIEW. 

The  freedom  he  deserves — the  knout. 

—Kladderadatsch  ( Berlin). 


I  MlWi' 


THE   BRITISH  VIEW. 

The  new  Red  Riding  Hood. 

—Passing  Show  (London) 


A   GERMAN    AND    A    BRITISH    VIEW    OF    RUSSIA'S    FATE. 
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BOLSHEVIK   "FREEDOM" 

A  BITTER  TALK  OP  OPPRESSION  is  found  in  the  few 
papers  that  filter  through  from  Russia  in  these  days  of 
-  "Russian  freedom."    One  of  (lie  first   acts  Following 

the  BUOOessful  toup  d'rhit  Of  the  Leninists  was  the  silencing  of 
the  press  of  the  opposition— which  meant  the  suppression  of 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  journals  of  public  opinion  in  Russia. 
This  wholesale  throttling  of  tin-  press  in  Petrograd,  and  to  a 
[esser  extenl  in  Mo-cow  and  the  provinces,  underwent  subse- 
quently considerable  modifications,  as  it  was  too  big  a  bite  even 

for  the  Bolshevik]  to  swallow.      But  the  interesting  thing  aliout 

it  is  that  these  apostles  of  liberty  Btrongly  objected  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press  when  the  time  for  a  real  test  came.  Says  the  Petro- 
grad R  Hitch: 

"The  Bolsheviki  have  conquered.  During  the  past  six 
months  we  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  which,  while  not  truh 
republican,  was  certainly  far  from  a  monarchy.  Now  the  Lasl 
vestige  of  freedom  is  gone;  the  yell  of  bolshevism  and  of  the 
Soviets  reigns  supreme.  Domiciliary  searches  and  arrests  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  Telephone  conversation  is  under  sur- 
veillance and  the  telegraph  service  is  prostituted.  The  censor 
is  back  again.  Already  some  of  the  most  important  journals 
in  the  provinces  have  been  supprest ;  the  newspapers  of  the 
capitals  will  soon  follow  suit,  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  Soviets 
will  be  complete.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves:  we  can  judge 
t  he  coming  crop  by  1  he  early  blossoms." 

On  the  very  eve  of  its  suppression  the  Petrograd  Noqpye 
Vremya,  one  of  Russia's  oldest  conservative  dailies,  registers 
the  following  bitter  complaint: 

"Telegrams  from  the  front  inform  us  that  the  'army  com- 
mittees' allow  only  the  sale  in  the  Army  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  extreme  Left  parties,  and  have  forbidden  the  circulation  of 
even  such  reputable  organs  as  the  Ryetch,  Russkoye  Slovo,  and 
Novoyt  Vremya.  For  months  only  such  papers  as  have  been 
championing  the  cause  of  the  Leninists  were  permitted  to  reach 
the  soldiers,  who  were  fed  exclusively  on  'literature'  which 
brought  about  the  infamous  surrender  of  Riga.  Now  the  bars 
have  been  put  up  in  the  capital,  the  post,  and  on  the  railroads 
as  well.  Equality  has  been  denied  to  the  press  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, and  it  is  being  held  up,  destroyed,  or  sent  out  in  mis- 
chievous, roundabout  routes.  We  know  the  Lenine  press  can  not 
compete  with  the  real  newspapers  of  the  country,  so  they  have 
chosen  a  more  direct  way  of  destroying  them.  In  the  old  days  of 
Czarism,  the  bureaucrats  used  to  infest  the  Russian  countryside 
with  the  gratuitous  publications  of  the  Black  Hundreds  in  order 
to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people.  To-day  the  Bolsheviki  are 
forcing  down  the  throats  of  the  people  the  Izvestia  and  the 
Zhizit,  which  only  incite  and  corrupt  the  great  ignorant  masses 
of  the  land." 

Moscow's  leading  liberal  newspaper,  the  Russkoye  Slovo,  which 
also  suffered  severely  during  the  repression,  comments: 

"The  newest  staff  of  the  revolution  lias  launched  a  vicious  new 
undertaking,  the  drafting  of  the  young  men  of  the  colleges  and 
the  universities  into  an  army  of  volunteer  sleuths,  informers, 
and  so-called  censors  over  the  persons  and  the  press  of  all  those 
who  maintain  opposite  views  regarding  our  urgent  and  burning 
questions.  Thus  all  the  achievements  of  freedom  which  were 
gained  at  a  frightful  cost  by  the  entire  Russian  people  are  turned 
over  for  the  exclusive  benefit  and  employ  of  single  classes,  even 
single  parties.  The  vaunted  freedom  of  person  exists  to-day 
only  for  the  Bolsheviki,  and  does  not  extend  to  a  humble  Cadet. 
The  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  guaranteed  only  for  the 
very  extreme  'Left,'  and  the  remainder  of  the  press  is  exposed  to 
the  rigor  of  a  'military'  censorship.  We  are  citing  below  a  list 
of  seventeen  daily  papers  of  important  provincial  towns,  prac- 
tically all  of  them  organs  with  republican  tendencies,  which 
were  supprest  by  an  arbitrary  censorship,  based  on  dastardly  in- 
formation, during  the  last  few  weeks.  Not  a  single  one  of  these 
papers  has  been  proved  to  have  committed  a  crime  which  would 
have  in  any  degree  justified  the  shameful  treatment  accorded 
them.  Protests  are  as  much  heeded  these  days  as  a  cry  in  the 
wilderness.  Our  rulers  are  not  disturbed  over  the  smothering 
of  what  they  choose  to  call  a  bourgeois  press,  and  are  only 
encouraging  the  orgy  of  the  amateur  censors  and  the  self- 
ordained  literary  police." 


Illl    VATICAN  AND  THE  ALLIES 

A  SCAPEGOAT  ha  onid  for  the  recent  reverses  in 

Italy    in   the  person  >>\    Pope   Benedict    XV.,  and  one  of 
the  leading  English  papers  does  ;„,i  hestitate  toaoc 

him  of  having  turned  from  a  passive  Au-imphil  into  an  active 
worker  for  the  Austrian,  as  againsl  the  Italian,  cause.  In  a  long 
editorial  in  the  London  Morning  Post  the  Vatican  and  all  its 
works  are  roundly  denounced.     The  London  Tory  organ  bb 

"The  time  has  come  when  it  is  neeessarj   thai   i  lie  Allies  should 
consider  with  some  care  what   is  their  position  in  relation  to  the 


THE   RUSSIAN   VIEW. 

"  And  while  they  arnue " 

— Nocy  Satirikon  (Petrograd). 

Vatican.  That  the  recent  Italian  reverse  was  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  treacherous  representations  disseminated  among 
the  Italian  armies  is  known;  that  the  Vatican  was  implicated  in 
that  propaganda  is  also  known;  and  the  result  was  a  disaster  bo 
grave  that  its  effects  can  not  yet  be  measured.  French  and 
British  troops  have  been  dispatched  to  save  the  situation;  and 
therefore  both  France  and  England  are  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  owing  to  machinations  for  which  the  Vatican  is  partly 
responsible  their  ally  has  suffered  serious  injury,  which  is  an 
injury  to  the  common  cause,  while  France  and  England  them- 
selves are  suffering  an  additional  call  upon  their  resources.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Vatican,  in  so  far  as  political  action 
is  concerned,  has  maintained  an  attitude  which,  as  it  was  tem- 
porally neutral,  was  spiritually  incomprehensible,  inasmuch 
as  violations  of  law  and  offenses  against  humanity  were  tacitly 
condoned." 

The  Morning  Post  urges  the  Allied  Governments  to  demand 
from  the  Vatican  "an  unequivocal  statement  of  its  position." 
It  says: 

"If  we  are  to  come  to  the  plain  truth,  the  Vatican  has  leaned 
from  the  beginning  to  the  side  of  Austria,  in  which  country  out 
of  all  Europe  the  Holy  See  retains  its  strongest  remnant  of 
political  subservience.  And  late  events  have  shown  that  the 
Vatican  has  gone  further,  and  has  furtively  but  actively  espoused 
the  Austrian  cause 

"The  country  is  entitled  to  demand  of  the  Government  what 
in  its  view  is  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican,  and  if  any  protest 
has  been  addrest  by  it  to  the  Holy  See.  As  matters  stand, 
we   can  not  but    conclude  that   there   is  in   Italy   a   center  of 
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.    with.  Italy's  mortalviiemy.     ll'.  ai^jiin, 

claim  of  exercise  of  temporal  power,  we 

i,nv\  it;   l»ut  we  should  stipulate  that  the 

definite  lare  upon  which  aide  it  stands,  and  the 

situal  ould  then   be  dealt   with  accordingly.     The  plea  <>r 

neutrality  no  longer  holds." 

dinal  Bourne,  Archbishop  i>r  Westminster  and  bead  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England,  replied  immediately 
to  the  oharge  to  the  form  of  an  interview  given  t.»  The  Murium/ 

The  (  'animal  said: 

"In  the  absence  of  e\  ideiue  such  as  eau  be  examined,  the 
rlolj  See  would  be  justified  to  ignoring  the  charges  made  against, 
it;  but  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  Stale  is  determined  that  the 
English  people  should  not 


<;krmany  urges  Sweden  to  kob  Russia 


K 


be  misled.  It  is  being  sug- 
gested that  the  truth  of 
the  accusations  is  well 
known,  but  that  proofs  can 
not  be  furnished  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  case. 
A  fair  retort  would  be 
that,  if  this  be  so,  the 
charges  ought  never,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  to 
have  been  made;  but 
Cardinal  Gasparri  conies 
frankly  forward  with  the 
clearest  possible  disclaim- 
er. He  does  not  merely 
tell  us,  as  he  might  prop- 
erly do,  that  the  accusa- 
tions are  negligible;  but 
he  declares  without  ado 
that  they  are  falsehoods. 
1  will  quote  the  exact 
words — for  he  wrote  them 
in  English  —  which  Car- 
dinal Gasparri  has  addrest  to  me.  They  are  these:  'It  is  uoth- 
ing  short  of  an  atrocious  calumny  to  assert,  as  has  lately  been 
done  in  the  columns-  of  The  Morning  Post,  that  the  Vatican 
is  implicated  in  the  disruptive  propaganda  to  which  recent 
Italian  reverses  have  been  attributed.'" 

In  the  official  organ  of  the  Vatican,  the  Osservatore  Romano, 
we  find  Cardinal  Gasparri  giving  his  views  as  the  Pope's  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  challenges  the  accusers  to  produce 
definite  evidence,  and  notes  that  all  previous  challenges  to  this 
end  have  been  declined.     He  writes: 

"When  the  destructive  propaganda  began  to  affect  the 
morale  of  the  Italian  Army,  the  clergy  in  general,  and  in  particular 
the  army  chaplains,  following  the  instructions  and  example  of 
the  Chaplain-General,  labored  to  counteract  it  and  to  elevate  the 
morale  of  the  troops.  More  than  once  the  army  chaplains  in- 
formed the  Chaplain-General,  and  he  informed  the  supreme  civil 
authorities,  that  a  harmful  movement  was  creeping  in — all  this 
long  before  the  publication  of  the  papal  note. 

"The  true  causes  of  the  recent  Italian  reverses  ace  perfectly 
well  understood  in  Italy.  Those  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the 
responsibility  for  the  reverses  are  well  known.  This  responsi- 
bility certainly  does  not  rest  on  the  Catholic  clergy,  least  of  all 
on  the  august  person  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  In  one  case  the 
Holy  See  ordered  the  suppression  of  a  newspaper  containing 
imprudent  observations." 

Governmental  circles  in  Rome  are  not  entirely  convinced 
by  the  arguments  of  Cardinal  Gasparri  and  recall  the  case  of 
Monsignor  Gerlach,  the  Pope's  Austrian  Chamberlain,  who  only 
escaped  execution  at  the  hands  of  the  Italian  authorities  by  flight 
after  his  conviction  for  treason.  Cable  dispatches  tell  us  that 
Deputy  Pirolini  roundly  accused  the  Vatican  in  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies.     The  dispatch  runs: 

"Deputy  Pirolini,  in  a  speech  in  the  Chamber,  denounced  the 
Vatican  as  a  'spy  nest,'  demanded  that  Colonel  Repond,  head 
of  the  Swiss  Guard,  be  placed  under  surveillance,  and  asked  why 
Monsignor  Tedeschini,  Under-Secretary  of  State  at  the  Vatican, 
continued  to  visit  Monsignor  Pacelli,  Papal  Nuncio  to  Munich, 
who  accompanied  Monsignor  von  Gerlach,  an  Austrian,  to  the 
Swiss  frontier." 


(JSSIA'S    WEAKNESS    is    Sweden's  opportunity,  Ger- 
many tells  her,  and  many  of  the  German  papers  have 
been    urging   her   to   reassert    her  claims   upon    Finland. 
which   once  formed    part  of  Sweden,  or,  at    least,    to  annex    the 

Swedish-speaking   Aland    Islands,  lying  midway    in  the  Baltic 

between    Sweden    and    Russia.      The    Stockholm    correspond. 

of  the  London  Morning  Poai  tells  us  that  the  Swedish  Activists — 
as  the  local  pro-German  party  are  sailed  have  seized  upon 
the  idea  with  avidity.      He  writ'-: 

"Several  Swedish   papers   are   advocating   the   in tervention  of 
Sweden  iii  the  affairs  of  Finland  in  order  to  profit  by  the  pres.-ni 

opportunity  by  securing 
the  Aland  Archipelago. 
These  Activists  urge  the 
Government  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  frontier  dis- 
tricts and  adjacent  coa-l 
Of  Finland.  The  Social- 
demokraten,  a  Swedish 
journal,  refers  to  the  risks 
attending  any  operation  of 
the  kind,  and  declares  that 
every  effort  should  be 
made  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  an  annexation 
policy.  Here  the  opinion 
is  entertained  that  action 
such  as  is  suggested  on 
the  part  of  Sweden  would 
imperil  the  Scandinavian 
concord." 


A  MISCHIEF-MAKING    GERMAN  CARTOON. 
The  Russian. — "  If  he'll  only  swallow  that  lie — till  I  can  get  ready." 

— Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 


cautiously 
proceeds : 


but    the    pressure   of 


The     Post's    correspon- 
dent   thinks   the   Swedish 
Government     will     move 
public;    opinion    is  great,      lie 


"In  the  sensational  article  headed  'A  Pistol  to  Sweden  s 
Heart, '  Ajtonbladet  declares  that  through  the  Russian  revolution, 
indirectly  caused  by  Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  Sweden  has  for  a 
time  escaped  a  perilous  position,  but  that  had  the  Russians 
been  victorious  the  worst  would  evidently  have  befallen  the 
country.  The  paper  is  in  favor  of  armed  intervention  in  order 
to  save  Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands  from  complete  de- 
struction "as  a  result  of  starvation  and  terrorism.  The  Radical 
press,  however,  warn  the  country  against  endeavors  to  create  a 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  Swedish  action  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
mediate seizure  of  the  islands  by  Sweden.  Such  action,  the  Social- 
demokraten  says,  would  be  a  most  dangerous  adventure  at  the 
present  time,  and  would  probably  cause  the  country  to  depart 
from  its  policy  of  neutrality." 

In  the  Berlin  Tagliche  Rundschau,  Count  zu  Reventlow  urges 
Sweden  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot: 

"Under  present  conditions  in  Russia  and  in  the  Baltic,  it 
would  not  be  a  difficult  undertaking  to  free  the  Alands  from 
the  foreign  yoke  or  to  confer  self-government  on  their  residents. 
Germany  would  certainly  interpose  no  objection  to  Sweden's 
taking  an  action  fraught  with  so  much  importance  to  her  own 
security.  Russia  is  not  going  to  be  swept  off  the  map,  nor  have 
we  heard  the  last  of  her  determination  to  push  through  to  the 
West  by  using  the  Alands  as  a  bridge.  Fate  has  once  more 
placed  the  solution  of  the  Aland  question  in  Sweden's  hands. 
Will  she  grasp  the  opportunity  that  now  presents  itself  or  is 
she  reserving  the  Alands  for  Great  Britain?" 

The  idea  is  meeting  with  strong  disapproval  in  the  neighboring 
kingdom  of  Norway,  and  many  of  the  papers  have  written  so 
strongly  upon  the  idea  of  robbing  the  wounded  Bear  that  the 
Christiania  Tidens  Tegn,  after  reviewing  Denmark's  difficulties 
with  Iceland,  thus  warns  the  Norwegians: 

"The  case  with  regard  to  Finland  is  of  a  much  more  serious 
character,  being  combined  with  the  movement  in  favor  of  the 
annexation  of  the  Aland  Islands  promoted  by  Swedish  chauvin- 
ists. This  is  entirely  a  Swedish  affair,  in  which  Norway  neither 
Can  nor  will  interfere." 


DO   DRUNKARDS   DESERVE   DEATH? 


WE  PUT  TO  DEATH  LAST  YEAR  over  one  hundred 
inebriates.  They  were  so  dealt  with,  of  course,  not 
because  they  were  drunkards,  but  because  they  had 
committed  capital  crimes;  yet  it  is  fairly  certain  that  with  most 
of  them  King  Alcohol  was  responsible  for  what  they  did.  That 
a  man  who  commits  a  crime  when  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
is  as  irresponsible  as  an  insane  person,  and  should  receive  not 
vengeance  but  medical  treatment,  is  the  attitude  of  Dr.  T.  D. 
Crothers,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  writes  on  the  subject  in 
American  Medicine  (New  York).  The  confusion  of  medical 
thought,  on  the  witness-stand  and  elsewhere,  in  cases  where 
alcohol  is  concerned,  astonishes  Dr.  Crothers.  Physicians  aro 
definite  enough  in  poisoning  cases  where  the  toxic  agent  is 
arsenic  or  mercury;  but  when  a  man  is  poisoned  by  alcohol 
we  get  only  what  Dr.  Crothers  calls  "delusions  and  stupid 
theories."  And  yet  brain-poisoning  is  poisoning,  no  matter 
what  particular  poison  is  responsible  for  it.     He  writes: 

"During  the  past  year  over  one  hundred  inebriates  have  been 
tried  and  punished  by  death  for  capital  crime,  and  the  question 
of  responsibility  and  the  degree  of  sanity  present  was  the  subject 
of  controversial  testimony  among  a  large  number  of  medical 
experts.  The  results  of  these  trials  indicated  the  profound 
failure  of  both  courts  and  medical  witnesses  to  understand  the 
pathology  or  psychology  of  these  poor  victims.  Literally  the 
questions  of  sanity  and  responsibility  turned  on  the  credulous 
belief  of  erroneous  theories  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  brain. 
The  dogmatic  assertions  that  inebrity  could  not  excuse  or  lessen 
the  responsibility  of  crime,  and  that  any  toxic  states  before 
and  during  the  commission  of  the  act  increased  the  culpability, 
were  indorsed  by  medical  witnesses  as  if  they  were  exact 
facts 

."The  absurdity  of  calling  states  of  mania  or  melancholy  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  acts  and  the  efforts  to  show  their  boundaries 
and  limits  appeared  in  the  testimony  of  experts.  Going  further, 
they  declared  that  the  use  of  alcohol  was  a  mere  habit  to  be 
put  on  and  off  at  will,  and  at  no  time  was  the  consciousness  or 
power  to  discriminate  concerning  the  nature  and  consequence  of 
acts  lost  entirely.  In  one  instance  an  expert  swore  that  the 
prisoner  was  sane  and  responsible  at  the  time  the  act  was  com- 
mitted, altho  he  had  drunk  to  great  excess  for  years  and  had 
many  attacks  of  delirium,  one  within  two  weeks  from  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  crime 

"In  other  instances  similar  histories  of  long-continued  use  of 
spirits  and  pronounced  toxic  states  were  given,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  such  persons  being  sane  and  responsible  was  so  remote 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  even  should  be 
considered 

"Nothing  seems  more  clear  than  that  crime,  criminals, 
insanity,  inebriety,  idiocy,  and  many  other  forms  of  degeneration 
are  all  results  of  distinct  causes,  the  origin  and  growth  of  which 
are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  with  every  advance  of 
exact  knowledge.  Theories  of  moral  causes  in  inebriety,  tenden- 
cies and  impulses  under  control  of  the  will  at  all  times,  are  un- 
known and  opposed  by  scientific  studies.  The  inebriate,  whose 
use  of  alcohol  may  be  a  symptom  as  well  as  an  active  cause,  is 
diseased  and  has  a  defective  brain,  with  a  defective  power  of 
control  no  matter  what  the  appearance  may  be.  The  reality 
of  the  disease  is  apparent  in  the  failure  of  the  use  of  moral 
means  and  remedies,  such  as  punishment,  ridicule,  persecution, 
suffering,  and  loss  which  make  no  impression  or  in  any  way  check 
its  progressive  march.  If  there  were  sanity,  normal  control, 
and  consciousness  in  the  inebriate's  state,  these  means  would 
prevent  it;  but  the  fact  that  they  increase  and  actually  develop 
the  favoring  causes  and  conditions  is  an  indication  that  the 
degeneration  is  physical  and  not  moral.  The  inebriate  is 
practically  less  able  to  'control  or  judge  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  his  acts  because  of  his  defective  senses  and  general 
poisoned  condition.  Alcohol  has  paralyzed  both  the  organic 
and  functional  activities  of  the  body,  and  impaired  his  ability 


to    adjust    himself    and    understand    the    constantly    changing 
conditions.      The    irresponsibility    of    the    inebriate    from    th< 

defective  organism   is  confirmed    by    the   modern   >tudies  of  the 
physiological  action  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  and  m  ,-\i  in. 

Xo  matter  how  it  may  he  used  its  effects  are  practically  the  same, 
only  varying  in  degree." 

In  short,  the  inebriate  murderer,  says  Dr.  Crothers,  should 
never  be  put  on  trial  in  public,  and  the  question  of  his  sanity 
and  responsibility  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  public 
discussion.  He  condemns  what  he  calls  tin  failure  and  hesi- 
tation of  the  medical  profession  to  defend  tin  teachings  of 
science,  particularly  when  they  are  opposed  to  the  theories  of 
courts  and  the  delusions  of  the  present.  He  then  states  what  he 
regards  as  the  clear  teachings  of  modern  scientific  study: 

"First,  the  present  legal  treatment  of  inebriety  and  efforts 
to  apply  preventive  and  deterrent  remedies  are  a  great  failure. 
Secondly,  science  has  proved  beyond  question  that  the  action 
of  alcohol  is  an  anesthetic  and  depressant,  and  its  continuou> 
use  is  followed  by  sensory  and  motor  impairments,  and  also 
poisoning  and  starvation  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  hence 
sanity  and  responsibility  are  not  possible.  Thirdly,  the  object 
of  the  state  through  the  law  to  deter  crime  and  protect  society 
from  criminal  inebriates  by  dealing  with  them  as  sound  and 
responsible  fails  in  every  particular.  Fourthly,  the  fear  that  the 
plea  of  insanity  in  crime  and  the  failure  to  inflict  punishment 
is  an  excuse  and  encouragement,  for  crime  is  opposed  by  all 
statistics  and  experience.  Sixthly,  the  inebriate  should  never  be 
punished  by  death  for  crime  committed  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  because  he  is  not  mentally  sound.  Such  punishment 
surrounds  the  criminal  with  a  contagion  which  leads  other  de- 
fectives to  repeat  these  very  acts.  Seventhly,  the  questions  of 
responsibility  should  never  be  made  the  subject  of  medical  con- 
troversy. The  fact  of  excessive  use  of  alcohol  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  of  mental  impairment  and  inability  to  control 
acts  and  conduct.  The  medical  examination  will  show  this  im- 
pairment, thus  the  patient  should  be  committed  to  institutional 
care  and  treatment  the  same  as  the  insane." 


ALASKA'S  REINDEER  MEAT  -  SUPPLY.— Alaska  will  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  larger  portion  of  meat  consumed 
by  the  cities  of  our  Pacific  coast,  the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 
concludes,  after  noting  official  figures  showing  the  growth  of  the 
new  Alaskan  reindeer  industry.  These  figures  appear  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  for  Alaska. 
The  first  reindeer  were  imported  from  Siberia  in  1892.  In 
1902  the  importations  numbered  1,200.  In  June,  1916,  there 
were  82,151  reindeer,  distributed  among  85  herds;  they  are  now 
thought  to  number  nearly  100,000.  The  new  industry,  says  the 
Seattle  daily,  repeating  official  statements  in  substance, 

"has  given  the  Alaska  Indians  a  vocation  and  made  many  of 
them  prosperous.  The  distribution  of  deer  is  accomplished 
through  a  system  of  apprenticeship.  At  the  end  of  a  year- 
work  with  the  herd  an  apprentice  receives  six  reindeer,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  eight,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  ten, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  ten,  when  he  is  ready  to  beg:in 
independent  operations.  The  total  valuation  and  incomes  of 
the  herds  were  $2,232,843  in  June,  1916. 

"Until  within  recent  years  the  industry  has  been  confined  to 
the  natives  and  Laplanders.  White  men  have  organized  a 
company  at  Nome  and  now  have  several  thousand  deer.  Rein- 
deer fairs  are  held  annually,  like  cattle  shows  in  the  States. 
Herds  are  now  maintained  'over  western  Alaska  from  Point 
Barrow  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  region  of  the  Govern- 
ment railway  and  the  Kuskokwim  River  is  soon  to  be  stocked. 

"This  coming  season  the  exportation  of  reindeer  meat  will 
be  undertaken  on  a  larger  scale." 


M 
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I   (00    MILLS   OF    RAILROAD  JUNKED 

TIIK     LAST     IfEAR    Of    private    railroad    opt  ration      at 
until  after  the  war    was  the  Orel   since  railroad 
building  w                in  the  United  States,  in  1831,  in  which 
inor.    railroad  mil                 abandoned  than  was  built,  and  the 
mdonmenl  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  railroads  in  on.             ems 
t,,                                 marl:  a  very  important  point  in  the  eco- 
nomic    development     of     the      

country.  There  have  often  been 

a-  main  a-  ."..(KM)  milts  of  new 
railroad  construction  in  a  single 
r,  bul  in  1(.»17,  affording  to 
this  railroad  authority,  "there 
were  1~>1  milts  of  railroad  act  u- 
ally  taken  up  or  in  the  pro. 
of  being  taken  up  and  sold  for 
junk.  In  addition,  there  were 
I'M  m3e8  of  road  on  which 
opt  ration  was  abandoned  and 
miles  of  road  which  the 
owners  had  asked  permission 
from  state  commissions  or  legis- 
latures to  abandon;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  latter  figure 
tloes  not  represent  all  of  the 
road  which  would  be  taken  up 
and  sold  as  junk  if  the  owners 
could  get  permission  so  to  do." 
In  some  of  these  cases  it  has 
been  necessary  to  go  into  court, 
but  the  courts  have  now  "ap- 
parently definitely  established 
the  rule  that  owners  of  an  un- 
profitable railroad  may  discon- 
tinue the  operation  of  it  and 
dispose  of  the  rails,  bridges, 
etc.,  as  junk."  The  Railway 
Age  remarks: 


(   ['HELD   BY   SURFACE   TENSION. 


This  insect  "  walks  on  the  water 
face  tension,  which  is  an  impor 
used  in  mining  and  described  in 


"There  is  quite  a  world  of 
romance  and  pathos  surround- 
ing many  of  t  best  railroad  ventures  which  have  at  last  proved  fail- 
ures. Mopes,  sacrifices,  great  expectations,  rebellion  against  the 
laws  of  economics — this  is  the  stuff  of  which  most  of  these  failures 
are  made.  In  most  eases  it  was  bad  business  judgment,  as  well 
as  bad  regulation,  which  caused  the  failure,  but  it  is  highly  sig- 
nificant that  the  projects  should  be  given  up  now  when  the 
effects  on  railways  in  general  are  most  manifest 

11  The  faith  which  underlay  the  building  of  these  roads  was  the 
faith  which  has  so  often  been  justified  in  the  rapidity  of  growth 
of  population  and  expansion  of  business  of  this  country.  There 
has  been  no  lessening  in  the  need  for  transportation,  and  yet 
after  years  of  hanging  on,  in  many  cases,  the  owners  of  over 
1,300  miles  of  railroad  have  decided  to  quit. 

"The  present  high' price  of  old  rails,  scrap  iron,  etc.,  is  a  con- 
tributing factor,  but  only  in  a  superficial  sense.  It  is  no  real 
underlying  cause  of  the  final  abandonment  of  hope." 

A  list  of  forty-four  railroads  or  branch  Hnes  which  have  been 
abandoned,  or  soon  will  be,  is  presented  by  The  Railway  Age* 
with  the  following  additional  comment: 

"Some  of  the  roads  listed  were  built  with  the  money  and 
labor  of  farmers.  The  Chicago,  Anamosa  &  Northern  and 
the  Creston,  Winterset  &  Des  Moines,  both  in  Iowa,  were  built 
in  this  way.  Both  of  these  roads  were  the  result  of  a  desire  for 
transportation  facilities — the  farmers  wanted  railroad  facilities 
and  assessed  themselves  to  pay  for  building  the  roads.  In  the 
case  of  the  Denver,  Laramie  &  Northern,  however,  the  money 
to  build  the  road  was  raised  not  in  the  territory  served — Central 
Colorado — but  from  Kansas  farmers'  savings. 

"The  list  is  pretty  surely  incomplete,  even  for  all  roads  that 
have  actually  been  abandoned;  neither  does  it  show  some  very 
important  roads  which- the  owners  wish  they  could  abandon." 


Illi:  STAVELESS  BARREL 

BLRREL8  ARE  NOW  MADE  \\  itiiui  T  STAVKS.  of 
veneer  in  thin  slats  or  broad  sin  its.  The  resull  is  a 
light  container,  saving  the  shipper  money,  not  only  on 

first     cost,    but     on    freight.       Some  of    tin    staveless   barrels  art 
cylindrical  ami  go  under  the  name  of    'drum-.''      These  are  air- 
tight, but  the  staVeless  barrel  made  of  stripe  or  slats  maj  \«   to 

constructed  as  to  facilitate 
ventilation,  being  a  kind  of  im- 
proved basket.  The  tendency 
to  economize  in  wood,  which  is 
a  feature  of  all  modern  con- 
struction, will  doubtless  in- 
crease the  consumption  of 
veneers  of  all  kinds.  Says  a 
writer  in  The  Hardwood  Record 
(Chicago) : 

"Some  such  barrels  are  of 
thin  slats,  held  in  place  by 
hoops  or  by  bands  or  cleats,  or 
they  may  be  interlaced  in  a  sort 
of  basketwork.  A  barrel  of 
that  kind  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  basket,  or  it 
may  partake  of  the  nature  of 
a  crate,  tho  in  the  form  of  a 
barrel.  Its  chief  characteristic 
is  the  thin  wood  of  which  it  is 
made.  Being  of  veneer,  it  is 
very  light,  and  a  saving  is 
made  not  only  in  the  first  cost . 
but  freight  bills  are  smaller 
than  in  the  case  of  barrels  with 
thick  staves,  because  the  weight 
is  less.  The  veneer  slats  in 
such  a  barrel  may  cross  one 
another  diagonally,  there  being 
two  courses  and  the  barrel's 
wall  consisting  of  five  layers. 

"Veneer  barrels  of  another 
pattern  are  made.  They'  do 
not  consist  of  staves  or  slats, 
but  of  sheets  of  veneer.  A 
single  sheet  is  rolled  to  make  a 
barrel,  and  the  container  is  complete  when  the  heads  are  put 
in  place.  Such  a  barrel  is  in  three  principal  pieces:  the  two 
ends  and  the  single  sheet  that  forms  the  sides.  However, 
there  may  be,  and  usually  are,  cleats  on  hoops  to  strengthen 
the  structure.  Such  a  barrel  or  drum  may  be  of  one-ply,  but 
the  best  and  strongest  are  of  two  or  more  ply.  Vessels  of 
that  class  usually  pass  under  the  name  of  drums  rather  than 
of  barrel.  They  generally  rate  at  a  little  higher  class  than  the 
slack  barrel  composed  of  staves  or  of  slats  of  veneer.  The 
sheets  forming  the  three-piece  drum  or  barrel  may  be  of  nearly 
any  wood,  but  the  service  intended  has  much  to  do  with  de- 
termining the  selection  of  the  wood.  A  cheaper  container 
may  be  made  of  sheets  of  pine,  spruce,  or  some  other  softwood; 
but  a  little  better  drum  is  of  cottonwood,  basswood,  tupelo, 
poplar,  or  gum. 

"Veneer  barrels  made  of  staves  or  slats  may  be  used  to  secure 
ventilation.  The  contents,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  may 
require  circulation  of  air.  Containers  of  lattice  work  are  best 
if  ventilation  is  the  principal  object  sought.  Another  class  of 
barrels  has  exactly  the  opposite  purpose.  They  must  be  prac- 
tically air-tight.  No  openings  or  meshes  must  exist,  otherwise 
the  contents  will  dust  through  and  be  lost.  The  three-piece 
drum  of  veneer  is  best.  The  drum  in  which  finely  pulverized 
sugar  (berry  sugar)  is  shipped  is  an  example.  The  ordinary 
stave  barrel  will  not  contain  sugar  of  that  kind,  consequently 
the  veneer  drum  is  demanded.     There  are  many  finely  ground 

commodities,  besides  sugar,  which  go  in  such  drums 

"Published  statistics  relating  to  the  wooden  shipping  con- 
tainer business  have  never  made  a  very  careful  distinction 
between  the  veneer  box  or  barrel  and  the  common  box  or  barrel ; 
but  the  time  has  come  when  such  distinctions  are  necessary. 
The  use  of  veneer  is  increasing  at  a  rate  which  will  soon  place 
it  in  an  important  position  and  separate  figures,  for  it  will  be 


"  by  taking  advantage  of  the  sur- 
tant  factor  in  the  bubble  process 
the  article  on  the  opposite  page. 
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demanded.  The  tendency  is  to  economize  in  wood,  and  the 
maker  and  user  of  veneer  for  shipping  containers  is  a  practise!- 
of  economy.  Wood  goes  further  and  serves  as  well,  if  not  better. 
The  body  of  the  log  may  be  peeled  for  rotary  veneer,  and  the 
central  core  can  be  ripped  into  strips  for  cleats  or  hoops,  or 
even  for  heading.  The  waste  in  the  form  of  sawdust  is  thus 
greatly  reduced.  The  demand  for  shipping  containers  has 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  and  will  continue  to  increase, 
and  the  veneer-maker  will  find  his  field  constantly  enlarging 
if  he  is  to  keep  abreast  of  this  increasing  demand." 


MAKING  MILLIONS  OUT  OF  BUBBLES 

SEVENTEEN  MILLION  DOLLARS  would  be  the  yearly 
saving  if  the  five  leading  porphyry  mines  of  the  United 
States  would  adopt  froth  flotation  —  the  industrial  util- 
ization of  bubbles.  80  we  are  told  by  George  Mcrriman 
Oaks,  managing  ed- 
itor of  The  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly, 
in  an  article  written 
for  that  magazine 
(New  York,  Janu- 
ary) under  the  head- 
ing that  we  repro- 
duce above.  Mr. 
Oaks  tells  us  that 
millions  are  at  stake 
in  lawsuits  brought 
about  by  infringe- 
ment of  froth-flota- 
tion patents,  which 
he  regards  as  "the 
basis  of  a  great  in- 
dustrial [achieve- 
ment." In  one 
mine  alone  the  flo- 
tation method  in- 
creased the  daily 
output  of  zinc  by 
200,000  pounds;  in 
another,  the  daily 
increase  in  copper 
was  120,000  pounds. 
He  goes  on: 


THE   FROTH-FLOTATION  MACHINERY. 


The  pulp  passes  through  an  agitation  chamber,  where  the  metal-bearing  bubbles  are  formed, 
into  the  flotation  box  or  "spitz  kasten."  Here  the  concentrate  on  the  surface  is  removed  by 
the  coated  paddles,  which  dip  it  up  from  the  rear  and  deposit  in  the  trough  in  front.  The 
residue  goes  on  through  a  series  of  thirteen  similar  sittings  before  being  thrown  out  hs  refuse 


"What   is    froth 
flotation?    Nothing 

but  the  industrial  utilization  of  bubbles.  Who  would  believe 
that  bubbles  could  be  turned  to  money — yes,  millions?  And  to 
think  of  applying  such  ethereal  objects  as  bubbles,  whose 
greatest  achievement  has  always  been  to  grow  a  little  bigger 
and  then  burst,  to  an  industry  like  mining ! 

"It  seems  as  tho  nature's  most  precious  gifts  are  often  hedged 
about  with  thorns  so  prickly  that  ceaseless  labor  is  necessary  to 
obtain  them.  We  find  copper  combined  with  sulfur  as  copper 
sulfid.  Furthermore,  the  sulfid  is  shaken  up  with  all  sorts  of 
worthless  mineral  matter,  such  as  sand  and  limestone,  until  it 


seems  hopelessly  hidden  from  man's  reach.      The  same  is  1  ru»-  of 
the  other  base  metals,  zinc  and  lead. 

"The  useless  matter  found  in  conjunction  with  the  sulfids  of 
lead,  copper,  and  zinc  is  referred  to  as  gangae.  Concentration 
is  any  process  of  separating  the  valuable  metal  from  the  worth- 
less gangue. 

"The  simplest  method  of  concentration  is  hand-shaking.  Wc 
all  remember  our  old  American  history  which  contained  a 
picture  of  a  flannel-shirted  Forty-niner  'panning  out'  gold 
from  one  of  California's  rivers.  He  used  an  ordinary  dish-pan, 
and,  by  a  careful  shaking,  slopped  the  water  and  gangue  over 
the  sides,  the  metal  being  allowed  to  settle. 

"Hand-shaking  has  long  since  been  superseded  by  mechanical 
methods,  some  of  which  treat  the  ores  wet  and  some  dry.  Both 
take  advantage  of  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  of  the  gangue 
and  of  the  metal.  In  the  dry  method,  a  current  of  air  is  used  to 
blow  away  the  lighter  gangue,  leaving  (he  heavier  minerals  on 
a  flat,  corrugated  surface.  In  the  wet  methods,  the  ore  pass- 
ing through   a   stream   of   water   separates   into    two  parts,  the 

metals  sinking  and 
the  gangue1  being 
washed  away. 

"  Hut  now  comes 
a  process  which 
practically  reverses 
the  long-used  wet 
nut  hod  of  concen- 
tration. Instead  of 
sinking  the  sulfids, 
they  are  induced  to 
float  andthegangue 
is  allowed  to  sink. 
Flotation  is  the 
term  applied  to 
this     revolutionary 

method 

"The  underlying 
principles  govern- 
ing flotation  are 
loo  theoretical  to 
admit  of  satisfac- 
tory explanation. 
The  how  is  more 
easily  explained 
than  the  why. 
Have  you  never 
observed  the  trim 
little  water  spider 
go  skating  across 
a  pool  with  the 
greatest  ease  and 
agility?  And  did 
you  make  the-  mis- 
take of  believing 
that  he  was  floating 
simply  because  he 
is  so  light.  Then  try  floating  a  needle  on  the  surface  of  a  glass 
of  water.  It  can  easily  be  accomplished,  and  you  will  note  that 
the  much  heavier  needle  seems  to  lie  in  a  sort  of  depression  in 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  does  not  readily  become  wet. 
This  is  due  to  surface  tension,  supposed  to  play  an  important 
role  in  flotation.  ...  If  a  needle  is  perfectly  clean,  it  will  sink; 

if  it  is  greasy,  it  can  be  made  to  float 

"Sulfids  are  not  readily  wet  by  water.  If  crusht  into  finely 
divided  particles,  they  tend  to  float  because  of  surface-  tension. 
Gangue,  on  the  other  hand,  is  easily  wet  by  water;  consequently 
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,t   mnk*       I'ln  be   termed   film  flotation  a~  distinguished 

,,,  tin-  ,  efficient  bubble  method  known  as 

••In  the  froth-flotation  pro  ,  .  the  ore  pulp,  consisting 

of  round  or<    particles  suspended  in  ;i  large  quantity  of 

•rought  into  oontaol    mth  a  minute  quantity   of   *  *  *  I  - 

ition,  countless  tiny  bubbles  are  formed  which 

mineral  particles  to  the  surface  with  them,  forming  a 

,|,  |  ,       The  gangue  sinks  and  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

"Injecting  bubbles  into  the  liquid  by  means  of  oomprest  air 

i  n  tried  generally  with  less  success  than  when  the  bubbles 

■    formed   within   the   liquid   itself  by  violent  stirring.     The 


I 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American."  New  York. 

THIS   is   A   VERY  GENTLE   ELECTRIC  FAN, 
Which  circulates  the  air  thoroughly  without  raising"  a  dust. 


effectiveness  of  the  two  methods  depends  upon  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  ore. 

"Even  when  the  mineral-laden  bubbles  reach  the  surface  and 
hurst,  the  metal  particles  are  not  allowed  to  sink  because  the 
bubbles  directly  underneath  continue  to  buoy  them  up. 

"The  floating  of  sulfids  is  greatly  assisted  by  absorption, 
which  may  be  briefly  defined  as  the  tendency  of  gases  or  dis- 
solved substances  to  cling  to  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies.  This 
results  in  a  relatively  high  concentration  of  the  gas  or  solution 
at  the  place  of  contact.  The  tiny  particles  of  gas  attach  them- 
selves to  the  solid  particles,  like  barnacles  to  the  hull  of  a  boat. 
This  film  of  gas  surrounding  the  ore  particles  does  not,  of  itself, 
possess  sufficient  buoyancy  to  raise  the  heavy  mineral.  But 
when' it  coalesces,  or  combines,  with  a  few  of  the  surrounding 
bubbles,  the  weight  of  the  mineral  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
lifting  power  of  the  bubbles,  and  it  comes  to  the  surface.  In 
this  way,  the  bubbles  'lay  to'  and  together  boost  an  ore  particle 
to  the"  top." 

BREEZELESS  FANS  — An  interesting  development  of  the 
electric  fan,  described  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York),  is 
a  series  of  blades  formed  on  new  lines.     Says  this  paper: 

.  "Instead  of  the  propeller-shaped  blade,  the  present  device  is 
composed  of  sheets  of  metal  rolled  in  a  cylindrical  shape,  one 
cylinder  being  within  the  other.  The  action  of  this  fan  when 
attached  to  a  motor  in  the  ceiling  is  to  draw  the  air  upward 
with  a  gentle  draft,  instead  of  blowing  it  violently  downward 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  The  inventor  claims  that  this 
results  in  far  more  effective  cooling,  as  the  heated  air  is  nearest 
the  ceiling,  while  the  cool  air  is  near  the  floor.  Hence  to  draw 
the  cool  air  upward  gives  the  best  results.  The  action  of  the 
fan  is  so  gentle  that  it  does  not  tend  to  raise  the  dust  from  the 
floor,  yet  it  effectively  circulates  the  air  and  reduces  the  temper- 
ature in  short  order.  It  has  been  tried  out  with  success  in 
restaurants  and  offices  and  is  adapted  to  factories,  halls,  and 
other  places  where  perfect  ventilation  is  required." 


CIVILIZATION  AND  INSANITY 

'"•"NSANITY"    is    A    CONVENIENT    WORD    used    to 
cover   a   great   variety   of  nervous  and  mental  diflonsi 
It  is  hardly  more  specific  than  "ill  health"  and  othei 
similar  vague  phrases.     A  disoussion  of  the  subject  described 

bj  the  heading  of  this  article  involves  two  questions:  first,  is 
there  more  mental  disease  in  civilized  races  than  among  savag< 
and,  secondly,  are  there  different  types  of  disease  corresponding 
to  the  two  grades?  Dr.  Charles  W.  Burr,  professor  of  mental 
diseases  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  says  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  printed  in 
The  Journal  of  Socklogic  Medicine,  that  idiocy,  imbecility, 
and  degeneracy  apparently  increase  with  civilization.  The 
frequency  of  epilepsy  seems  not  to  have  changed.  Paranoia, 
the  disease  of  great  minds,  may  have  been  as  prevalent  among 
our  savage  ancestors  as  it  is  toTday.  Mania  was  doubtless  as 
frequent.  But  adolescent  insanity,  due  to  the  straining  of  the 
mental  machine,  is  essentially  a  disease  of  modern  times,  due 
to  the  efforts  we  are  making  to  protect  the  weak  man  and  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  survive.  This  policy  Dr.  Burr  does  not 
openly  condemn,  but  he  thinks  that  it  certainly  does  not 
strengthen  the  race.     He  writes: 

"One  type  of  insanity,  a  definite  disease,  is  wholly  modern 
and  seemingly  attacks  only  the  civilized,  and  not  all  races  of 
them.  1  refer  to  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  which  was  first 
described  in  the  nineteenth  century.  ...  It  is  well  proved  that 
syphilis  is  its  one  great  cause,  and  that  it  is  a  disease  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  never  found  in  savage  races  even  when  syphilis 
has  been  introduced  and  affects  almost  the  whole  tribe,  possibly 
because  its  very  virulence  on  virgin  soil,  without  inherited  im- 
munity, causes  death  too  rapidly.  As  to  the  relative  frequency 
in  savages  of  dementia  caused  by  trauma  within  the  brain,  the 
result  of  rupture  or  blocking  of  a  diseased  blood-vessel,  or  the 
consequence  of  the  very  extent  of  the  arterial  disease,  we  have 
little  data.  ...  As  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  much  sympathy 
for  the  incurably  ill  among  uncivilized,  races  of  to-day,  and 
as  there  probably  was  no  more  in  earlier  ages,  the  sclerotic 
among  them  probably  died  before  mental  symptoms  had  time 
to  develop. 

"The  same  lack  of  sympathy  for  chronic  illness,  a  lack  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  and,  considering  the  condition  of  uncivilized 
life,  not  to  be  condemned,  rather  to  be  praised,  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  rarity  of  senile  insanity  among  them.  The 
savage  runs  his  course  more  quickly  than  the  civilized  man 

"Idiots  and  imbeciles  are  not  often  seen  in  savage  life,  if  for 
no  other  reason  because  they  have  no  chance  to  survive.  .  .  . 
Probably  relatively  few  are  conceived  because  there  is  more 
degeneracy  among  civilized  than  uncivilized  races. 

"Epilepsy  has  been  the  most  frequent  of  all  brain  diseases  in 
all  races  since  the  beginning  of  history,  and  probably  was  just, 
as  frequent  in  primitive  man.  We  share  it  with  dogs  and  other 
animals 

"  A  few  philosophical  writers  claim,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
it  is  more  frequent  among  the  so-called  lower  races,  and  is  not 
an  indication  Of  degeneracy,  but  simply  of  reversion  of  type. 
However  that  may  be,  epileptic  mania  is  found  in  savage  races 
of  to-day. 

"There  remains  the  most  interesting  group,  the  essential 
insanities,  the  types  dependent  on  congenitally  defective  proto- 
plasm—paranoia, manic-depressive  insanity,  and  the  insanity 
of  adolescence.  Do  they  increase  or  decrease  with  civilization, 
and  if  they  increase  is  the  increase  accidental  or  inevitable? 

"The  most  interesting  is  paranoia.  It  has  well  been  called  the 
aristocrat  of  insanities.  To  fall  a  victim  to  it  means  that  twisted 
and  perverted  as  the  affected  mind  is  and  always  has  been,  yet 
a  mind  has  been.  One  must  have  some  mind  to  be  a  sufferer 
from  any  of  the  essential  insanities,  but  one  must  have  an  un- 
usual mind  to  become  a  paranoic — the  common  man  is  spared 
the  possibility.  I  suppose  he  is  to  be  congratulated.  The  great 
symptoms  of  paranoia  are  egotism,  ideas  of  persecution,  and  a 
desire  to  and  a  feeling  that  one  can  settle  the  question  of  the 
universe 

"Now,  as  soon  as  primitive  man  began  to  think,  he  began  to 
try  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe.  ...  Is  it  not  probable 
that  so  soon  as  man  developed  mind  enough  for  geniuses  to  ap- 
pear, the  paranoics,  who  are  the  bastard  brothers  of  genius, 
began  also  .to  appear,  began  to  talk,  and  since  even  to-day 
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paranoics  in  religion  and  politics  have  eager  followers  in  large 
numbers,  may  it  not  have  been  so  in  prehistoric  times? 

"All  things  mental  hang  together,  and  what  kind  of  insanity  a 
man  will  develop  depends  on  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is,  what  his 
psyche  is.  Now,  tho  mania  and  paranoia  are  as  far  apart  as 
the  poles,  when  we  compare  typical  cases,  yet  they  run  into  each 
other  at  the  ends,  so  that  it  may  be  equally  justifiable  to  diagnose 
a  given  case  as  mania  or  paranoia.  Mania  is  the  more  frequent, 
because  to  produce  it  does  not  require  that  the  machine  be  so 
complicated,  so  finely  organized.  Mania  is  about  as  frequent  in 
savage  man  to-day  as  in  the  civilized.  It  probably  always  has 
been  so. 

"Finally,  we  come  to  adolescent  insanity,  the  insanity  which 
comes  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  from  external  stress 
and  strain,  but  from  internal  weakness,  and  ap- 
pears during  that  period  when  Vlie  mental  machine 
is  put  to  the  test  of  development  and  shows 
whether  it  can  grow  or  not.  I  believe,  but  I 
would  like  to  be  proved  in  error,  that  it  is  an 
insanity  of  civilization  and  is  the  consequence  of 
protecting  the  weak.  In  primitive  times  the  weak- 
ling had  no  more  chance  of  survival  than  he  has  in 
savage  tribes  to-day.  Civilized  races  (and  especially 
the  Americans)  are  trying  to  frustrate  nature  and 
are  making  every  effort  to  prevent  the  weak  from 
paying  the  natural  penalty  for  weakness.  Their 
wry  weakness  has  become  their  strength.  Such 
a  policy  will  not  strengthen  the  race.  It  has  in- 
creased, and  will  still  more  increase,  the  rate  of 
occurrence  of  adolescent  insanity." 


There  is  another  side  to  the  shield,  however,  for  Mr.  Holland 
tells  us  that  really  splendid  results  hi  □  shown  by  women 

employees.  In  dexterity  and  perseverance  in  overcoming 
difficulties  they  have  outdistanced  their  male  predeot  won.  In 
some  instances — the  production  of  small,  intricate,  and  duplicate 
parts — they  have  increased  the  output  o\er  400  per  cent.  Be 
adds: 

"In  allotting  the  women  to  the  many  positions  now  open  to 
them  all  the  employment  manager's  discernment  is  needed. 
Girls  who  are  complete  failure-  ai  one  type  of  work  often 
make  good  at  once   when   transferred.     Not  only    their   age, 
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HE  STIGMA  of  the  term  "shop-girl  " 
has  been  lifted.  Women  from  every  walk 
of  life  now  seek  and  obtain  work  in  fac- 


tories.     This  change,  we  are  told   by  Joseph  A. 

Holland,  employment  manager  of  the  Remington 

Arms  Company,  writing  in  The  American  Machinist 

(New  York,  December  6),  is  due  to  the  exigencies 

of  the  war,  which  have  brought  women  into  many 

forms  of  employment  hitherto  closed  to  them.     It 

is  no  longer  a  question  of  getting  the  right  man 

for  the  right  job,  but  one  of  getting  any  man  at 

all.     It  seems  impossible  now,  Mr.  Holland  tells 

us,  to  get  sufficient  men  of  any  description  to 

meet  the  demands.     The  suspension  of  emigration, 

voluntary  enlistments,  the  operation  of  the  draft,  have  brought 

about  such  precarious  conditions  as  to  cause  the  manufacturers 

grave  anxiety.     He  goes  on: 

"The  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  introduction 
of  female  labor  into  the  various  industries  hitherto  monopolized 
by  men. 

"The  hiring  of  women  calls  into  play  all  of  the  employment 
manager's  ability.  By  the  trend  of  his  natural  instincts,  by 
intensive  training,  he  has  become  a  specialist  in  humanity. 
Through  his  daily  contact  with  applicants,  he  learns  to  read  the 
meaning  of  an  unconscious  gesture,  the  varied  manners  of  speech; 
he  studies  the  self-drawn  lines  of  a  countenance  as  a  scholar  pores 
over  an  ancient  volume.  There  is  no  tone  of  the  voice  but 
echoes  some  feeling,  no  expression  that  does  not  mirror  some 
hidden  trait,  and  it  has  become  the  emploj-ment  man's  vocation 
to  read  them  all.  The  detective  has  long  used  this  art  for  the 
criminal's  downfall;  the  employment  man  is  now  using  it  for  the 
general  uplift. 

"But  when  he  deals  with  women  applicants  he  frequently  finds 
his  well-established  theories  at  fault  and  his  careful  training 
ineffectual.  Subterfuge  may  or  may  not  be  essentially  more 
feminine  than  masculine,  but  the  woman,  applying  for  a  job 
all  too  frequently  fails  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  now,  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  industrial  world,  she  has  acquired  new 
responsibilities. 

"  She  does  not  realize  that  references  are  not  only  de- 
manded, but  investigated.  She  seems  to  feel  that  a  lie  is  well 
risked  in  the  procuring  of  a  job.  Moreover,  when  once  installed, 
she  does  not  feel  the  same  necessity  of  steady  attendance  as 
does  the  man." 


THE   "SHOP-GIRLS"  OF  THE   NEW  DISPENSATION. 

These  women,  employed   in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio's  Lorain,  O.,  shops  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  army  of  women  to  whom  the  war  has  opened  occupations 
formerly  monopolized  by  the  stronger  sex. 


weight,  and  height  must  be  considered,  but  their  temperaments 
and  training. 

"The  necessity  of  female  labor  has  brought  many  radical 
changes  into  the  old  methods  of  factory  life.  For  years  these 
changes  have  been  discust  and  advocated,  but  it  is  only  within 
the  last  decade  that  they  have  been  effected.  Rest-rooms, 
restaurants,  dormitories,  a  welfare  department,  healthful  and 
hygienic  buildings,  are  the  common  order  now  of  the  big,  up- 
to-date  factory.  And  it  is  due  to  these  improvements  that  the 
personnel  of  factory  women  has  been  so  much  bettered..  The 
stigma  of  the  term  '  shop-girl '  has  been  lifted,  and  girls  from 
every  walk  in  life  now  seek  employment  in  factories. 

"The  two  types  that  most  harass  the  employment  manager 
are  the  wives  who  are  working  temporarily  to  earn  a  specially 
coveted  sum  and  the  girls  who  come  from  homes  where  their 
earnings  are  not  needed.  Naturally  they  do  not  display 
the  earnestness  or  tenacity  of  purpose  of  the  self-dependent 
worker. 

"The  safeguarding  of  the  future  industrial  success  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  employment  manager  to  a  marked  degree.  It  is -to 
his  foresight,  his  choosing  of  faithful  and  competent;  employees, 
that  the  manufacturer  must  look.  If  owners  of  factories  have 
neglected  or  slighted  the  importance  of  this  department  in  the 
past,  they  must  now  make  good  their  omissions.  They  must 
inquire  into  and  secure  the  best  employment  systems  in  use, 
choose  a  competent  head,  then  give  him  freedom  to  work 
out  his  theories  for  their  mutual  benefit.  The  manufacturer 
who  does  not  reorganize  his  factory,  his  methods  of  employ- 
ment, his  views,  to  accord  with  the  change  of  the  times,  faces 
disaster.  .         . 

"The  demand  and  supply  of  labor  f,orm  the  industrial  barom- 
eter.    Success  lies  in'  the  ability  to  anticipate  it." 
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<>\V    (AN    I    ilo    some- 
thing for  my  country'.'" 
That    is    ;i   question 
which     all     patriotic     and     wide- 
awake   boys   and    girls   ask    thein- 
Beh  68,  in  peace  as  well  as  war-t  iines. 

There  have  been  many  praotieal 
ways  of  answering  it,  but  among 
the  most  effective  solutions  are 
those  which  tend  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  this  country's  natural 
resources.  And,  as  everybody 
knows,  among  such  resources  our 
crops  are  foremost.  That  is  why 
the  hoys  and  girls  who  have 
planned  and  worked  in  tilling  the 
soil  have  accomplished  so  tine 
an  achievement . 

THE  OHIO  CORN  BOYS'  CON- 
TEST—All  across  the  country 
groups  of  boys,  and  of  girls  too,  have  made  a  habit  of  practical 
agriculture.  One  notable  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
Ohio  Corn  Boys.  For  seven  years  now  the  lads  of  Ohio  have 
engaged  in  an  intercounty  competition  to  see  who  can  pro- 
duce the  greatest  yield  of  corn  to  the  acre  by  the  most 
businesslike  and  economical  methods.  Each  boy  who  takes 
part  in  the  competition 'has  exactly  an  acre  of  ground  assigned 
to  him,  and  must  personally  take  charge  of  all  work — plow- 
ing, fertilizing,  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting.  In  each 
county  the  boy  (or  it  may  be  the  girl)  who  most  efficiently  pro- 
duces the  largest  yield  of  corn  from  the  acre  of  land,  is  declared 
the  winner  in  that  county.  And  recently  the  State  of  Ohio 
has  encouraged  the  competition  by  taking  the  winners  from  each 
county  on  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  RESULT — Those  who  question  the  practical  usefulness 
of  all  this  effort  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  winners 
of  the  last  seven  years  among  these  Ohio  Corn  Boys  have  shown 
an  average  yield  of  over  140  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  whereas 
Ohio's  average  acreage  yield  in  corn  has  been  approximately 
40  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  what  boys  have  proved  they  can  do 
to  develop  this  country's  natural  resources. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CORN  IN  THE  WAR  — But  just 
now  all  this  takes  on  a  new  importance,  for  it  calls  attention 
to  the  part  that  corn  is  playing  in  our  national  life.  You  can  not 
have  forgotten  that  in  recent  articles  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  we  must  ship  overseas  to  the  Allies  and  our 
soldiers  every  ounce  of  wheat  possible.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  best  way  to  make  that  wheat  available  for 
shipment  is  for  all  of  us  to  use  corn-meal  instead. 

In  other  words,  corn  and  corn-products  have  suddenly  sprung 
into  conspicuous  national  prominence  as  weapons  whereby  we 
may  help  to  win  this  war  and  justify  that  democracy  which  is 
this  nation's  pride. 

And  yet,  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  this  notable  opportunity 
for  corn,  this  chance  it  has  to  be  a  champion  of  life  and  liberty, 
is  nothing  in  the  least  new. 

INDIAN  CORN  IN  OUR  HISTORY— For  corn  is,  and  always 
has  been,  this  country's  national  food. 

Before  ever  the  German  war-lords  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  enslave  the  world,  before  our  own   Civil   War,   before  the 


Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Revolution,  before  the 
colonies  at  Plymouth  and  Jamestown  were  started,  even  before 
Columbus  set  foot  on  the  New  World,  corn  was  grown  bv  the 
Indians  in  this  land  which  we  call  home.  Along  with  game  and 
lish,  they  made  it  their  staple  food.  Longfellow,  in  his  "Hia- 
watha," is  well  justified  in  fancying  that  the  redskin  termed 
corn  "'  the  friend  of  man." 

For  it  has  been  the  friend  of  man,  and  the  friend  of  this  couu- 
try  all  these  scores  and  hundreds  of  years.  The  early  pioneers 
got  from  it  strength  and  courage  to  sustain  them  through  the 
rigors  of  northern  winters  and  the  turmoil  of  Indian  warfare; 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  American  Revolution  our  ragged  soldiers 
used  parched  corn  to  enable  them  to  balk  the  threat  of  starva- 
tion, and  throughout  the  Civil  War  North  and  South  alike  found 
corn  a  heartening  food. 

Corn  and  conflict!  The  two  have  always  gone  together  when- 
ever this  nation  has  fought  for  its  ideals.  And  now,  once  again, 
corn  is  to  have  its  innings.     Surely  history  does  repeat  itself. 

Such  is  the  century-long  story  by  which  corn  has  earned  its 
right  to  be  called  our  national  food.  Nor  is  this  a  story  which 
can  merely  fire  the  patriotic  imagination.  It  leads  to  a  present 
full  of  facts  and  figures  from  which  common  sense  can  not  escape. 

OUR  PART  OF  THE  WORLD'S  CORN  CROP— For  instance, 
the  size  of  this  country's  crop  for  1917 — careful  estimates  place 
it  at  3,159,494,000  bushels — in  other  words,  over  3  billion 
bushels,  some  83  million  bushels  above  the  highest  previous 
corn  crop.  The  whole  world's  corn  crop  is  only  3K  billion  of 
bushels.  Here  we  a^e,  producing  more  than  six-sevenths  of  it. 
And  here  it  is,  the  food  we  like,  the  food  that  naturally  sustains 
us.  Can  there  be  any  possible  excuse  for  our  not  using  it, 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  ship  abroad  the  wheat  that  is  needed 
over  there?  Nowadays  not  to  eat  corn-products  is  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  unpatriotic. 

And,  after  all,  corn  is  not  merely  one  sort  of  food;  it's  many 
in  one.  Corn-meal  is  the  most  important,  but  there  are  many 
other  nutritious  and  appetizing  forms  assumed  by  corn  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  field  of  waving  green  till  it  reaches  the  table. 
And  these  will  be  mentioned  and  discust  later. 

But  before  even  thinking  of  details  we  should  all  of  us — 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country — remember  those 
Corn  Boys  of  Ohio  and  try  to  be  like  them  in  realizing  that  corn 
is  something  that  can  aid  this  nation.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
give  it  the  chance. 

How?     Simply  by  using  it. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

/.  Why  is  it  not  practical  to  ship  abroad  to  the  Allies  corn 
instead  of  wheat?  (This  question  was  discust  in  an  article  of 
this  series  in  the  issue  of  January  5.) 

2.  In  what  section  of  this  country  is  most  of  the  corn  raised? 

8.  Do  you  live  in  one  of  the  so-called  "com  States"?  If  so, 
is  there  any  organization  like  the  Ohio  Corn  Boys?  Do  you  belong 
to  it?     If  not,  why  not? 

4.  What  is  the  chief  agricultural  crop  in  your  State?  Has  your 
State,  county,  or  town  organized  any  competition  among  boys 
and  girls  to  encourage  the  growth  of  that  crop? 

5.  Is  there  any  sound  reason  why  your  State  should  not  have 
some  competition  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  Ohio? 

f>.  Why  is  it  advisable  to  begin  to  plan  already  to  make  this 
country's  food-crop  for  1918  larger  than  ever  before? 

7.  How  has  corn  proved  of  vital  importance  to  this  country  at 
national  crises?  (Write  a  brief  paper  on  this  subject,  based  on 
what  you  have  studied  of  Colonial  or  Revolutionary  history.) 

8.  Name  as  many  different  com  products  as  you  can. 
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/I  FEW  MONTHS  AGO  the  Federal  Food  Administration  under  Herbert  Hoover,  Chairman,  selected  Thh  Litkrary 
■**-  Digest  as  its  medium  for  an  exclusive  series  of  Lessons  especially  designed  for  schools  on  war-time  food  prob- 
lems.    The  Literary  Digest  is  noiv   proud  to  announce  that  it  has  again  been  especially  chosen  by  a  Departm 

of  the  United  States  Government  for  work  of  this  kind.  The  United  StaU  8  Burea  U  of  Education  has  (haded  to  prepare 
a  series  of  lessons  especially  for  The  Literary  Digest — lessons  that  will  discuss  the  (/not  problems  that  are  growing 
out  of  the  war.  These  lessons  will  be  written  under  the  personal  direction  and  supervision  of  Dr.  Philander  I'.  Claxton, 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  will  be  designed  by  him  for  the  use  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  every 
high  school  in  the  United  Stales.  The  aims  and  objects  of  these  lessons  are  described  in  the  message  that  Dr.  Claxton  has 
written  for  the  scores  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  studying  The  Literary  Digest  as  a  text  in  their  classrooms. 


FINANCING  THE   WAR 


THESE  ARE  THE  DAYS  when  the  eyes  of  the  world 
turn  toward  America. 
When  civilization  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  Autocracy, 
with  its  brutal  disregard  of  human  rights,  is  attempting  to  rule 
the  world,  the  appeal   comes   to 
us  to  vindicate  the  principles  for 
which  we  stand. 

While  this  is  a  "time  to  try 
men's  souls,"  it  brings  to  us  also  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  our  country. 

As  one  of  the  younger  nations 
of  the  world  Europe  has  often 
treated  us  with  more  or  less  con- 
tempt; now  in  her  peril  she  sees 
in  us  a  mighty  people  whose  aid 
she  must  obtain. 

Her  first  appeal  is  for  financial 
aid.  She  knows  our  prosperity 
is  phenomenal.  Years  ago  we 
were  called  "Sons  of  the  Poor." 
Wealth  forms  no  part  of  the  in- 
heritance of  our  fathers.  Lords 
and  nobles  have  left  us  no  large 
estates.  On  the  contrary,  relying 
upon  ourselves,  we  have  made 
our  part  of  the  earth  give  forth 
her  increase  until  in  the  hands  of 
American  genius  our  nation  stands 
first  in  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  surprizing  then  that 
commissions  have  visited  the 
capital  at  Washington  from  En- 
gland, France,  Italy,  and  other 
countries  asking  our  assistance 
and  expressing  their  confidence 
in  the  strength  we  would  bring  to 
the  war. 

Indeed  before  we  were  con- 
vinced that  the  conflict  involved 
our    country,    we    loaned     large 

sums  of  money  to  the  Entente  Allies.  Now  that  we  realize  that 
the  foe  is  ours  and  are  buckling  on  our  armor  for  the  fight,  the 
finances  of  the  war  are  our  first  concern. 

Before  we  can  clothe,  feed,  and  equip  an  army  a  way  must  be 
found  for  meeting  the  cost. 

THE  INCREASING  COST  OF  WAR— It  is  no  wonder  that 
many  think  the  cost  appalling.  Modern  wars  cost  many  times 
more  than  those  of  even  a  few  years  ago.  This  war  must  be 
fought  on  foreign  soil  with  all  the  additional  expense  involved. 
It  costs,  for  example,  ten  times  as  much  for  America  to  place  a 


A  MESSAGE   FROM  THE  UNITED 

STATES  COMMISSIONER 

OF  EDUCATION 

To  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  who 
shalFread  and  study  The  Literary- 
Digest's  series  of  articles  on 
"The  Nation  and  the  War,"  I 
wish  to  send  my  greetings  and  a 
word  of  appreciation  of  what 
they  are  doing  to  help  the  nation 
in  this  time  of  crisis  and  need. 
The  President  has  told  us  that 
we  have  entered  the  Great  World 
War  not  for  profit  or  for  revenge, 
but  that  the  world  may  be  made 
safe  for  democracy,  and  that  all 
peoples  may  be  free.  When  this 
end  has  been  attained  we  may 

©  Harris  ftEwing,  Washington,  D.C.     ^    ^    ^      ^^     ^.j,     be 

made  free  also  from  the  burden  of  war  and  the  fear  of  war. 
In  this  freedom  the  boys  and  girls  now  in  the  schools 
of  America  will  share,  as  men  and  women,  and  as  citizens 
of  the  greatest  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  They 
should  therefore  be  willing  to  do  all  they  can  now  to  help 
in  bringing  the  war  to  an  early  and  successful  end.  And 
should  also,  with  all  diligence,  prepare  themselves  for  ser- 
vice in  the  building  of  the  New  World  which  must  follow 
the  Old  World  which  is  being  destroyed  by  war,  and  for 
participation  in  the  fulness  of*its  freedom. 
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man  on  the  Western  front  as  for  Germany.  Besides,  we  are  a 
nation  of  peace,  and  the  machinery  for  war  has  to  be  set  in 
motion. 

Nor  have  our  obligations  to  the  Allies  ceased.     Europe  still 

wants,  and  must  have,  our  money, 
munitions,  and  food  as  well 
as  our  men. 

Think  for  a  minute  of  this  in- 
creasing cost  of  warfare.  The 
Civil  War  cost  the  Union  about 
two  million  dollars  per  day; 
now  we  are  spending  over  $19,- 
000,000  a  day.  England's;  bill  is 
$25,000,000  a  day,  and  Hat  of 
France  and  Russia  proportionate 
amounts. 

Our  Civil  War  cost  the  Union 
about  three  and  a  half  billion  of 
dollars.  The  estimate  of  our  ex- 
penditures the  first  year  of  this 
war  is  over  $12,000,000,000. 

The  Napoleonic  Wars  (1793- 
1815)  cost  England  and  France 
about  six  and  a  quarter  billions. 
The  expenditure  of  the  present 
war  to  the  Entente  Allies  up  to 
August,  1917,  was  more  than 
$50,000,000,000. 

Certainly  a  gigantic  load  is  this 
young  America  must  carry,  and 
yet  she  does  not  falter. 

OUR  RESOURCES  —  Indeed, 
despair  must  give  way  to  confi- 
dence when  we  think  of  our  re- 
sources. The  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  $250,000,- 
000,000  with  an  income  of  $50,- 
000,000,000— as  much  as  the  Brit- 
ish and  German  Empires  com- 
bined. This  probably  equals  the 
wealth  of  the  world  in  the  time  of  Washington.  We  have  as  much 
gold  as  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  all  the  belligerent 
nations  combined  if  we  except  Russia  and  France.  Our  country 
leads  a  long  way  in  the  production  of  wheat;  three-fourths  of 
the  Avorld's  supply  of  corn,  two-thirds  of  the  cotton,  and  one- 
third  of  the  wool  are  produced  here.  We  have  more  miles  of 
steam  railroads  than  all  of  Europe  combined. 

"A  Mineral  Wonder  Land"  America  is  called.     We  turn  out 
as  much  steel  in  a  year  as  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 

(Continued  on  page  77.) 


Commissioner  of  Education. 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


now  the  <;i;rman  destroys  and  collects  art 


GERMANY'S  INTEREST  IN  FOREIGN  ART  is 
receiving  some  strange  commentaries  in  the  acts  of 
ber armies.  Where  she  has  not  destroyed  she  lias  stolen, 
and  even  when  there  were  onlj  the  brains  and  skill  of  oap- 
tured  artists  to  oommandeex  she  baa  not  Borupled  t<>  pick  them. 
The  tale  of  her  art  relations  will  be  one  of  the  age-long  indict  - 


IN  THE  PATH  OP  THE  AIR-RAIDERS. 

The  church  of  Sant'  Antonio,  Padua,  which  was  injured  in  one  of  the  Austrian  raids.    These  attacks  on 
Padua  called  forth  a  second  protest  from  the  Pope  to  the  Central  Empires. 


Anna,'  by  Titian,  and  the  'Birth   Of  Christ'  and  the  "Adoration 

of   the   Magi,'    by   Campagnola.    The   Carmini    Church   was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  end  of  the  brutal  tyranny  of  one 

Of    the    Hohenstauffen    chiefs    who   raided     northern    Italy    Seven 
hundred  years  ago." 

The    loss    of    Padua    would    be    almost    equal    to    what    might. 
befall    the    world    in    the   destruction   of   Venice.      Here   in    the 

Arena  ( "Impel  are  the  finest, 
frescoes  by  Giotto  in  all 
Italy.  In  fact,  no  other 
church  contains  so  much  of 
the  work  of  this  early  mas- 
ter. The  Cathedral  is 
notable  for  its  twelfth-cen- 
tury brick  baptistry.  The 
ancient  palace  is  taken  to 
be  the  Palazzo  della  Ra- 
gione,  belonging  to  the 
twelfth  century,  celebrated 
for  its  upper  room,  270 
feet  long.  It  contains 
Donatello's  wooden  horse. 
The  Petrarch  statue  is  mod- 
ern, dating  from  1874.  The 
Municipal  Museum  con- 
tains the  civic  library  and 
collections  of  antiquities 
and  paintings.  "Dear, 
save  to  savages,  is  Padua, 
ancient,  gated,  arcaded," 
says  the  New  York  Times, 
and  it  goes  on  to  review  the 
precious  things  which  the 
"scientific  Hun"  fails  to 
respect: 


ments  of  her  vaunted  Kultur.  Padua,  after  Ypres  and  Reims, 
has  suffered  from  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 
Three  recent  air-raids  have  destroyed  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Padua  and  damaged  the  basilica  of  the  Santo  (Sant'  Antonio) 
and  the  Municipal  Museum.  The  New  York  Tribune  prints 
dispatches  to  show  how  bitter  is  the  bombardment  of  open  towns: 

"According  to  a  dispatch  from  Padua,  the  ancient  monumental 
Carmini  Church,  containing  frescoes  by  Titian  and  Campagnola, 
was  the  center  of  a  vast  conflagration  Saturday  night  which 
lighted  up  the  skies  for  miles  around.  The  fire  started  from 
incendiary  bombs  dropt  by  enemy  airplanes  in  a  second  raid, 
which  scattered  wide-spread  destruction  and  death. 

"One  building  was  pierced  from  top  to  bottom  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  bomb  which  burned  four  persons,  three  of  whom 
were  children.  The  church  of  San  Valentine  and  the  ancient 
palace  were  hit  and  partly  wrecked.  Other  private  buildings 
also  were  struck. 

"While  destruction  of  property  was  great,  reports  indicate  the 
loss  of  life  was  not  as  severe  as  on  Friday  night. 

"The  correspondent  at  Padua  visited  the  Carmini 
Church,  where  mass  was  proceeding  in  the  baptistry.  The 
famous  frescoes  were  intact.  The  altar  was  covered  with 
wreckage,  but  the  walls  and  roof  had  not  been  greatly  damaged. 
A  number  of  hangings  and  tapestries  were  burned  by  red  hot 
metal  from  the  roof.  The  tall  campanile  was  saved  and  the  bells 
were  ringing  to-day.  A  monument  to  Petrarch  in  an  adjoining 
square  was  scorched  and  surrounded  by  debris  from  collapsed 
houses. 

"The    frescoes    saved    were    the    'Meeting     of    Joachim    and 


"There  the  Bacchiglione 
is  spanned  by  Roman  bridges  that  the  Paduan  Livy  may  have 
walked  on.  There  Dante's  house  looks  on  the  sepulcher  of 
Antenor  of  Troy,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  city.  There 
Mantegna  was  born  and  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  worked.  There 
Donatello's  bronze  equestrian  Gattamelata  stands,  proud, 
unmatchable,  before  the  vast  church  of  Sant'  Antonio,  'II 
Santo,'  the  beloved  Franciscan,  one  of  the  most  genial,  sym- 
pathetic, human,  and  popular  of  saints,  missionary,  and  mir- 
acle-maker, as  vivid,  alive,  and  helpful  to  thousands  to-day 
as  if  he  had  not  died  nigh  six  hundred  years  ago. 

"There  is  that  famous  university,  the  seat  for  as  long  of 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  of  the  humanities  and  sciences.  Medi- 
eval palaces,  Renaissance  loggias  and  churches,  Giotto's  fres- 
coes in  the  Arena — Padua  is  a  city  of  art  and  history,  unfortified 
save  by  the  broken  relics  of  its  past. 

"Most  of  its  then  ancient  monuments  were  destroyed  by  the 
Huns  and  other  barbarian  hordes  long  ago.  Now  it  has 
been  raided  three  times  from  the  air  by  the  scientific  sav- 
ages. The  Church  of  I  Carmini  and  the  Scuola  del  Carmini, 
with  frescoes  by  Titian  and  Campagnola,  have  been  bombed 
and  burned,  the  Renaissance  front  of  the  Cathedral  blown 
up,  the  sepulchral  church  of  'the  Saint'  and  the  Civic  Mu- 
seum injured.  A  three  nights'  triumph  for  the  new  heathen  in- 
vaders' of  Italy. 

"Do  they  get  a  little  satisfaction  for  the  failure  of  their 
military  plans  out  of  these  violations  of  'the  great  sepulchers  of 
great  things'?  What  is  the  motive,  inexplicable  to  civilized 
men,  of  this  continuous  wanton  destruction  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  venerable? 

"The  help  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  is  perhaps  most  often 
asked  for  the  restoration  of  things  lost.     The  kindly  saint  will 
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be   vainly   invoked    by    Austria-Hungary   and    German]    when 

they  begin  to  feel  the  need  of  recovering  their  reputation^. " 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Germans  have  looked  oynieallj 
on  while  Freneli  eliurehes  have  fallen  under  their  shells  and 
air-bombs,  saying  that  all  these  things  would  be  rebuill  better 
by  the  (lernian  artizan  when  their  nation  should  come  into 
full  possession.  But  a  subtle  tribute  to  French 
art  is  offered  by  the  testimony  of  a  French  prisoner 
of  war  now  returned  to  h,is  home.  *  His  tale  appears 
in  the  Paris  Matin  and  a  version  in  the  London 
Telegraph: 

"He  tolls  extraordinary  stories  of  the  way  in 
which  the  German  officers  exploited  French  artists 
taken  prisoners  from  the  start  of  their  captivity. 
Inquiries  were  made  as  to  who  among  the  prisoners 
were  artists.  The  N.  C.  O.'s  immediately  all  had 
their  portraits  painted,  the  payment  to  the  artist 
being  an  extra  bowl  of  soup!  Then  the  officers 
heard  of  this,  and  also  ordered  their  portraits. 
They  paid  40  marks  for  a  life-size  portrait  in 
oils,  it  being  stipulated  that  the  painter  provided 
the  colors  and  canvas.  General  Plauel  was  the  first 
to  have  his  portrait  painted.  A  colonel  belonging 
to  an  old  family  of  the  Prussian  nobility,  and 
having  rank  as  a  Knight  of  Malta,  was  painted 
full-length  life-size,  in  his  robes,  for  50  marks. 
Lieutenant  Kahl,  having  been  painted,  decamped 
with  the  portrait  and  never  paid  for  it.  Com- 
mandant Boekelmann  employed  forty  artists  for  a 
year  to  draw,  paint  and  sculp  for  him  a  whole 
collection.  He  also  had  jewelry  made,  and  himself 
supplied  20-mark  gold  pieces  to  make  gold  orna- 
ments of.  Finally,  the  limit  was  reached  by  General  von  Rue- 
bensamen.  He  ordered  two  French  sculptors  in  a  prisoners' 
camp  to  design  for  him  a  suite  of  drawing-room  furniture  for 
200  marks.  Both  the  artists  worked  for  six  months,  and  turned 
out  admirable  designs  for  the  furniture,  lie  then  paid  them 
20  marks.  They  pointed  out  that  the  price  was  200,  and 
thereupon  the  General  had  both  artists  sent  off  to  a  salt-mine." 


has  the  heroic  conflict  been    o  celebrated  by  the  p: 
Never  before  ha-  the  fighting  man  been  n  artieulal  elf- 

oonsoious.     Never   before    have   thought    and   action   v 
together,  and  self-expression  in  deeds  and  words   been    BO   won- 
derfully combined.     These  Ni  w  Armies  of  our-*,  which  I 
splendidly  vindicated  the  unspoiled  fiber  and  quality  of  th<   < 
on  the  field  of  battle,  havo  also  a  t  i  and  sensibility,  a  gifl 


THE    DL'OMO  AT    1'ADUA. 
A  second  church  edifice  to  serve  as  an  Austrian  target. 
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HE  FIRST  COHERENT  PICTURE  of  the  British 
warrior's  moods  and  emotions  in  war-time  which 
ha^  ever  been  painted  by  himself!"  This  is  the 
description  given  by  the  editor  of  an  anthology  called  "The 
Muse  in  Arms,"  which  embraces  verse,  written  for  the  most 
part  in  the  field  of  action,  by  seamen,  soldiers,  and  flying  men 
who  are  serving  or  have  served  in  the  Great  War.  We  have 
given  some  account  already  of  this  work  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn, 
which  has  been  in  preparation  for  over  a  year.  He  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  of  compiling  it  as  long  ago  as  that  in  the  columns 
of  the  London  Morning  Post,  and  the  results  now  published  show, 
as  a  writer  in  that  journal  affirms,  that  "whatever  may  be  writ- 
ten in  the  long  years  to  come,  when  the  achievements  and  sacri- 
fices oT  the  Great  War  have  become  merely  a  memory,  it  is  certain 
that  nothing  can  ever  eclipse  such  a  document  as  this  collection 
of  war-poems.  ...  It  is  at  once  a  portent  and  a  memorial  such  as 
this  world  has  never  seen  before."  It  must,  in  words  written 
by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  he  accounted  a  "memorial  from  their  souls' 
eternity  to  one  dead."     We  read  further: 

"The  verses  here  gathered  not  only  lay  bare  the  souls  of  the 
writers  under  the  stress  of  a  great  spiritual  experience,  but  they 
make  real  and  living  that  experience  in  a  manner  which  no 
mere  record  of  fact  could  achieve.  When  in  days  far  off  the 
world  desires  to  know  of  what  kind  were  the  men  who  fought  and 
died  in  the  Great  War,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  ordeal 
through  which  they  passed  with  such  unflinching  fidelity,  it  will 
turn  to  this  anthology  and  find  there  the  still  vivid  heart  of  the 
matter. 

"And  if  such  an  anthology  is  a  memorial  it  is  not  less  a  portent, 
for  never  before,  when  the  hosts  have  come  nobly  to  the  grapple, 


of  quiet  contemplation,  which  are  the  peculiar  products,  it  had 
been  supposed,  of  the  study  with  its  ease  and  security.  Before 
going  into  action  the  new  officer,  lying  in  the  advanced  trench 
waiting  for  the  stroke  of  'zero,'  is  moved  to  odes,  sonnets,  and 
lyrics.  However  it  may  be  with  the  laws,  the  muses,  for  him, 
are  not  out  of  tune  with  arms.  If  proof  were  needed  that  we 
have  given  the  finest  flower  of  our  young  manhood  to  this  war, 
here  is  proof  irrefutable. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  claim  that  all  the  verse  in  this  volume 
is  of  the  highest  quality;  but  through  it  all  runs  the  same  clear 
note  of  authenticity,  of  sincerity.  These  poems  are  the  work  of 
men,  not  refining  on  secondary  emotions,  but  moved  to  utterance 
by  actual  urgent  experience  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  a  little  amazing 
that  such  self-interrogation,  such  self-realization,  shou'ld  be 
possible  to  those  whose  faculties  and  senses  are  already  strained 
to  the  limit.  Thanks  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn's  admirable  diligence 
and  discrimination,  we  now  know  something  of  'what  passes  in 
the  British  warrior's  soul  when,  in  moments  of  aspiration  or 
inspiration,  before  or  after  action,  or  in  the  busy  days  of  self- 
preparation  for  self-sacrifice,  he  has  glimpses  of  the  ultimate 
significance  of  warfare.'  But  is  it  possible  that  in  other  days  the 
British  warrior's  soul  was  moved  in  like  manner'/  If  so,  how- 
comes  it  that  the  emotion  found  no  comparable  expression?  " 

Not  less  remarkable  than  the  quality  of  the  picture,  it  is  as- 
serted, are  the  number  and  variety  of  the  artists  by  whom  the 
picture  is  composed.     Several  questions  propose  themselves: 

"Had  we  realized  that  we  had  among  us  so  many  pardlike 
spirits,  beautiful  and  swift,  capable  of  such  articulate  self- 
expression  in  poetry'.'  Or  is  it  the  occasion  that  has  made  the 
poet,  as  the  fire  in  the  flint  shows  not  till  it  be  struck?  As- 
suredly it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  while  every  line  in  this 
volume  must  always  remain  treasurable,  as  part  of  a  memorial 
more  enduring  than  brass,  there  are  lines  that  may  he  ranked 
as  an  indubitable  enrichment  to  the  garden  of  English  poetry- 
lines  that  'beacon  from  the  abode  where  the  eternal  are.'  Of 
such  are  poems  by  Rupert  Brooke,  Robert  Nichols,  Ivor  Gurney, 
Richard  Molesworth  Dennys,  F.  W.  Harvey,  and  Joseph  Lee, 
to  mention  only  half  a  dozen  of  the  half-hundred  authors  whose 
testa menta  militares  make  up  this  book. 

"What  strikes  the  reader  most  is  the  high  serenity  which 
breathes  through  all  these  battle-pieces — the  quiet  conviction 
exprest  by  Captain  Dennys,  who  fell  in  the  Somme  advance, 
that 

My  day  was  bappy — and  perchance 
The  coming  night  is  full  of  stars 

There  is  no  wailing  or  knocking  of  the  breast ;  there  are  no  doubts, 
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nomisgivii  but  Justus  qulel  accept  i'  what 

Vnd  n(  ici  to  iln>  serenity,  there  is  evident  a  deep 

inn. 'in  to  England.    Theee  men  who 

. .  been  confronting  the  supreme  Baorifloe  write  <>f  the  land  for 

which  thej  m;ik«  it  'even  as  a  lover  or  a  child.'     AsMr.  Osborn 

trulj  points  out,  there  is  a  oomplete  absence  of  the  note  «>f  'pro- 

ionaJ  patriotism.'    The  word  "patriot'  does  do!  occur  onoe 

in  all  tht'.si   pieces;  but  the  Feeling  is  bow  much  more  poignantly 

conveyed  in  such  lines  as  these  by  Robert  sliehi 

The  gorse  upon  ilie  bwillt  il.iwn. 

The  English* loam,  ■><>  sunset  brown, 

The  bowed  pines  and  the  sheep-bells'  clamor, 

The  wet,  lit  lane  and  the  yeuowhammer. 
At  hit)    turn  in  these  pages  one  meets  these  tender  witnesses 
abiding  memories  of  sightfl  and  sounds  and  odors  of  the  green 
countryside.'" 

The  '•incalculable  toll"  which  the  war  has  levied  upon  En- 
gland may  not  beoffsel  by  what  haa  been  given,  but  this  reviewer 

that  the  war  h  D  royally": 


The  future  of  the  country  whiohhaibred  the  spiril  revealed  is 

these  poems  is  assun  d 

"This  is  a  booh  which  will  become  a  present  po  •  ion  and  ;i 
permanent  treasure,  as  'the  first-fruits  of  them  thai  slept'; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  be  too  grateful  to  the  sympathy,  the  ander- 

Btanding,  and  the  sesJ  of  the  editor  who  has  brought  such  a  col- 

lection  of  scattered  jew<  Is  together  and  pn  w  nted  them  as  a  rich 
and  covetable  legacy  to  the  nation." 


WHAT  THE  WORLD  STANDS  TO   LOSE. 

The  interior  of  the  Arena  church  in  Padua,  whose  walls  are  covered  with  some  of 

the  greatest  work  of  Giotto.    The  loss  of  these  frescoes,  through  the  chances  of  an 

air-raid,  would  be  to  the  whole  world  an  incalculable  calamity. 


GERMANY   RECONSIDERS   RODIN 

WHEN  RODIN  DIED  it  was  said  that  Germany  laid 
claim  to  him,  as  it  has  to  many  other  world-geniuses, 
including  Shakespeare.  It  may  be  that  some  one  in 
the  name  of  Germany  made  the  absurd  claim,  but  soberer 
considerations  also  seem  to  have  found  expression  there.  The 
New  York  Tribune  makes  a  digest  of  the  various  estimates 
appearing  in  leading  German  newspapers,  and 
we  find  from  their  translations  that  the  Kol- 
ntiche  Zeitung,  for  example,  burns  with  a  patri- 
otic flame,  and  seems  to  doubt  whether  future 
generations  will  regard  Rodin  as  great  as  either  of 
"the  greatest  German  sculptors,  Hildebrand  and 
Klingsor."  What  the  world  outside  Germany  may 
have  thought  of  these  competitors  does  not  seem 
to  concern  this  paper  from  the  Rhine-side.  It 
sees,  indeed,  that  among  French  sculptors  no  one 
of  a  dozen  of  the  past  century  has  "established 
the  international  reputation  of  Rodin."  Further- 
more, if  no  one  has  been  to  "such  an  extent  the 
subject  of  controversy,"  it  is  also  true,  as  this 
German  critic  sees  it,  that  "about  none  has  been 
spoken  and  written  so  much  bombastic  and  fan- 
tastic nonsense  as  about  Rodin."  In  its  view, 
however,  Rodin  is  admitted  to  be  "the  strongest 
and  truest  artist  of  the  present  day."     And — 

"He  constitutes  an  exception  to  the  deplorable 
rule  that  an  artist  must  die  in  order  that  his 
life-work  may  get  its  merited  appraisement. 
France  and  foreign  countries  —  Germany  not 
among  the  least — crowned  him  with  laurels;  and 
an  extensive  circle  of  admirers  spoke  of  him 
only  in  the  language  of  rhapsody.  Rodin, 
however,  was  not  the  man  to  lose  J  himself  in 
dreams  of  the  ideal,  and  in  doing  so  to  forget 
the  commonplace  and  the  laws  of  success  in 
this  evil  world.  He  possest,  along  with  all  his 
fire  as  an  artist,  a  shrewd  and  cool  understanding 
of  practical  life." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  finds  three  sides  to  Rodin's 
work:  "He  was  a  powerful  genius  free  from  the 
barriers  of  time  and  nation;  an  accomplished  Paris 
sculptor  in  marble  who  aimed  at  elegance  and 
picturesque  effect;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
a  shrewd  manufacturer,  who  put  many  young 
sculptors  of  talent  to  work  for  himself."  Good 
and  bad  are  to  be  found  among  his  finished  work: 


"Tho  we  mourn  the  irreclaimable  dead,  we  are  'immeasurably 
the  richer  for  the  spirituality  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us, 
of  which  the  poems  in  this  book  are  an  enduring  expression'; 
and  we  may  read  a  new  hope  for  the  future  in  the  revelation  thus 
vouchsafed.  We  are  told  how  in  the  war-ravaged  villages  of 
France,  after  the  tide  of  battle  has  passed  on,  the  grass  and  the 
flowers  begin  to  spring  up  again  amid  the  ruined  homesteads, 
throwing  a  gracious  mantle  of  oblivion  over  the  desolation  and 
defacement  that  shot  and  shell  have  wrought.  So,  from»a  book 
like  this,  we  see  beauty  and  fragrance  growing  out  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  sacrifice,  and  teaching  once  again  that  'out  of  strength 
comes  sweetness.' 

If  we  return,  will  England  be 
Just  England  still  to  you  and  me? 

writes  Mr.  Harvey;  and  to  ask  that  question  is  to  give  the  answer. 


"Much  of  what  the  wise  master  created,  much  that  was 
admired  and  bought  by  the  public  in  recent  years,  after  he  had 
become  famous  throughout  the  world,  is  worse  than  of  doubtful 
merit  and  will  be  forgotten.  But  many  of  his  works  stand  alone, 
and  will  therefore  endure,  equals  of  the  greatest  works  of  the 
plastic  art;  and  even  where  they  have  remained  uncompleted 
they  are  incomparably  higher  than  any  others  of  his  time — so 
especially  are  his  'Eve'  and  his  study  of  'John  the  Baptist 
Preaching.'" 

More    enthusiastic   is    the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  crying   out, 

"Great  Pan  is  dead!"— 

"The  last  great  ruler  in  the  realm  of  nature,  the  fervent 
worshiper  of  all  created  life,  who,  with  antique  joy,  exalted 
beauty  and  sensuous  pleasure,  yet  whose  pipe  also  sounded  the 
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most  passionate  plaint  of  the  creature  in  bondage.  When 
Bourdellc,  Rodin's  pupil,  gave  the  Features  of  bis  old  master 
to  a  statue  of  the  nature-god,  this  was  but  a  cast  of  deep  s\  mbol- 
ism.     Nature  in  art  has  died  with   Rodin,  a  uewer  time  has 

di  throned  it,  and  hands  bave  already  been  raised  to  shatter 
his  figure  as  that  of  au  idol." 


it  I  bad  worked  on  an  averagi  newspaper  instead  of  the  beei  in 
the  city.  It  involved,  first,  a  request  from  the  manager  of  two 
of  tin  leading  playhouses  that  I  cease  to  review  his  plays  on 
Tuesdays,  while  continuing  to  give  them  routine  advance  uol  ic 
special  articles,  and  pictures;  and.  secondly,  the  cutting  down  <>t 
the  advertising  space  of  all  the  major  tin  aters  t<>  four  or  Ave  lii 


SECRETS  OF  THE  CRITIC'S  PRISON-HOUSE 

NOT  MORE  than  half  a  dozen  newspapers  east  of  the 
Mississippi  give  their  dramatic  critic  a  free  hand  or 
protect  him  "from  corruption  by  innuendo  as  well  as 
intimidation."  A  critic  of  six  years'  standing  makes  this  claim, 
and  asserts  that  it  would  be  patent  to  anyone  "as  close  to  the 
newspapers  as  a  critic."  To  review  the  conspicuous  cases  of  past 
history,  as  Mr.  Kenneth  Macgowan  does  in  The  Dial  (Chicago), 
one  lias  to  recall  "the  story  of  Norman  Hapgood's  fight  with  the 
syndicate;  the  barring  of  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  and  Alexander 
Woolcott  by  the  Shuberts,  and  of  Metcalfe  and  Alan  Dale  and 
Louis  Sherwin  by  Klaw  and  Erlanger;  the  troubles  of  Delamater. 
Hammond,  and  Collins  in  Chicago,  and  of  Salita  Solano  in 
Boston."  For  those  of  shorter  memories  who  are  not  so  near  to 
the  "open  secrets  of  the  journalistic  profession"  he  recalls  that 
while  the  New  York  Globe  [Commercial  Advertiser)  and  Turns 
supported  Hapgood  and  Wollcott  in  their  fights,  it  was  the 
newspapers  which  knuckled  down  in  the  cases  of  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton,  Alan  Dal,',  and  William  Winter,  and  that  at  least  "two 
critics  are  supposed  to  have  left  a  New  York  evening  paper 
because  of  the  hostility  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  a  person  of  the 
prominence  of  David  Belasco  and  communicated  to  the  owner." 
The  indictment  has  even  a  wider  scope: 

"To  state  only  the  most  flagrant  cases,  in  one  of  the  four 
leading  cities  of  the  country  the  critic  of  the  largest  evening 
paper  is  also  its  advertising  solicitor,  while  a  morning  paper 
pays  its  critic  a  salary  in  which  is  figured  a  percentage  on  the 
receipts  from  theatrical  advertising.  In  another  of  these  cities 
one  dramatic  editor  may  be  found  of  a  Friday  inspecting  the  list 
of  Sunday  advertising  before  making  up  his  theatrical  page, 
while  persons  asking  for  advertising  rates  on  another  page  are 
referred  to  the  dramatic  editor  for  information;  and  in  the  same 
town  a  leading  progressive  paper  requires  it s  critic  to  write  an 
absolutely  lixt  number  of  lines  about  each  new  opening,  paying 
for  a  corresponding  size  of  advertisement. 

"If  you  are  as  close  to  the  newspapers  as,  say,  a  press-agent, 
you  may  receive  from  the  dramatic  department  of  a  very  promi- 
nent New  York  paper  a  letter  containing  the  following  sentence: 

'If  you  will  see  that  the  Evening receives  the  full  Sunday 

copy  on  Saturday,  we  will  be  glad  to  help  your  show  along 
when  it  opens.'  This  is  the  usual  introduction  to  the  'dollar 
criticism'  of  a  chain  of  the  country's  most  popular  papers, 
when-  a  rigid  adherence  to  'so  much  for  so  much'  replaces  the 
older  editorial  motto,  'Hew  to  the  line,  let  tin-  chips  fall  where 
they  may." 

"For  instance,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  theaters  to  xrnd  their 
press-agents  round  to  the  newspapers  once  a  week  with  pictures 
and  special  articles,  and  they  pick,  of  all  days.  Tuesdays.  This 
means,  in  cities  outside  New  York,  that  the  day  the  critic's 
review  appears  he  knows  he  must  face  and  talk  to  men  who  earn 
their  bread  by  the  thing  that  he  may  have  to  do  his  best  to  kill. 
Worse  still,  hi-  knows  that  these  men  will  come  from  other  news- 
paper-offices where  their  wares  have  been  respectfully  received. 

"When  the  manager  is  not  reminding  the  critic  corporeally 
of  the  existence  of  himself  and  his  fortunes,  he  is  doing  it  by 
mail.  Not  a  week  passed  in  which  some  notice  from  one  of  the 
major  theaters  in  Philadelphia  did  not  reach  me  with  the  pen- 
ciled message  in  the  bottom  corner:  'thirty-line  ad.  Saturday,' 
or  'two-col.  ad.  to-morrow,'  or  '150  lines  next  week.'  Some- 
times special  notes  came  along,  too.  Here  is  a  characteristic 
one:  'The  Blank  Theater  will  use  75  lines  of  advertising  space 
daily  during  the  week  commencing  Monday  next.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  can  we  ask  that  you  will  give  extra  attention  to  our 
press  notice  and  see  that  this  house  is  well  looked  after  both 
as  regards  the  Sunday  notice  and  also  Tuesday's  review? ' 

"To  conclude  my  personal  experiences  with  theatrical  cor- 
ruption, I  had  one  very  clear  intimation,  during  my  work  in 
Philadelphia,  of  what  would  have  happened  to  me  and  my  job 


ONE  OF  THE  (MOTTO  PANELS 

In  ilic  little  Paduan  church  called  "The  Arena.'1    The  strength  and 

sincerity  of  this  early  master  are  considered  among  the  marvels  of 
primil  he  I  lalian  art . 


each,  when  1  added  to  my  criticisms  occasional  reflections  on  the 
effect  of  economic  organization  on  art  in  the  American  theater." 

No  critic  can  face  such  pressure  if  "he  lias  any  of  that  sensi- 
tiveness that  is  desirable  in  a  good  critic."  Because  he  knows 
that — 

"\o  matter  how  loud  the  business  management  of  the  paper 
may  be  in  its  declaration  that  the  advertising  department  has 
no  connection  with  the  editorial,  every  time  he  ignores  the 
managerial  pleas  to  which  his  fellows  accede  his  paper  stands 
to  lose  revenue.  In  the  last  analysis  he  feels  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  that  newspapers  prefer  tact  to  truth;  and  when  he 
contemplates  the  caliber  of  the  art  over  which  all  this  pother  is 
raised,  he  finds  it  easy  to  understand  the  newspaper  proprietor's 
lack  of  interest  in  serious  criticism." 

The  criticism  that  gets  its  "snappy"  phrases  put  up  in  electric 
lights  over  the  playhouse,  thus  seducing  the  critic  to  such  an 
ambition,  is.  Mr.  Macgowan  asserts,  but  "the  reflection  of  an 
unhealthy  theater,  a  theater  that  has  become  a  combination  of 
eight-day  race,  gladiatorial  contest,  and  a  great  public  dis- 
aster." He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  criticism  which  "matches 
the  system  it  pretends  to  guide": 

"Of  course,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  most  critics  is 
that  they  are  no  worse  than  the  plays  they  have  to  write  about; 
and  the  worst  tiling  is  that  they  do  not  see  the  system  which 
brings  them  such  plays,  and  how  this  system  has  corrupted 
their  courage  and  reduced  the  quality  of  their  work  by  capital- 
izing the  obvious,  the  'punchy,'  in  criticism  as  much  as  in  plays." 


THE  NEW  ALINEMENT  OF  RELIGIONS 


THE  KAISER'S  "GOTT  MIT  UNS"  baa  been  repeated 
.so  frequently  that  observers  outside  the  Teutonic  pale 
may   be  exoused   for  taking  his  claims  lightly.     Harry 

Lauder  is  quoted  as  raising  a  smile  when  be  Bays,  '*  I  don't  know 
who  made  the  Kaiser,  but  God  knows  he  made  a  bad  job  of  it." 
How  far  this  is  from  the  Teutonic  view  -point  may  be  surmised 
from  a  quotation  from  a  famous  German  theologian  and  Nobel 
prizeman,  appearing  in  the  Stockholm  Dagen.  The  man  'in 
question  is  Prof.  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
German  propaganda,  who  seems  to  bo  quite  serious  even  in 
w  rifting  the  following: 

•'In  our  country  God  the  Father  is  reserved  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  Emperor.  In  one  instance  He  was  mentioned  in  a 
report  of  the  General  Staff,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  He  has  not 
appeared  there  a  seoond  time." 

That  tin  rlaiser,  forever  calling  upon  God,  never  appeals  to 
Christ  seems  to  the  Chicago  Post  as  a  fundamental  fact  of 
which  cognizance  ought  to  be  taken,  "The  larger  conception  of 
the  God  of  mercy  and  love,  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  his  kindness 
and  fairness  and  gentleness — these  conceptions  have  no  place 
in  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  Prussian  junker  has  labeled  his 
theory  of  life."  The  Allied  nations  "know  in  their  hearts  that 
they  fight  to  save  the  things  that  the  good  Christ  taught,"  yet 
"there  is  something  in  the  races  that  profess  the  religion  of 
Christ  which  keeps  them  from  dramatizing  their  religion  to 
answer  the  tribal  paganism  of  the  Kaiser."  The  Post,  quoting 
from  the  Christmas  message  of  Henry  Watterson  in  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,  feels  with  him  that  in  face  of  the  "Satan- 
ism" with  which  we  fight,  the  world  "may  stand  upon  the 
edge  of  a  new  descent  into  the  Dark  Ages."  Mr.  Watterson 
writes : 

"Surely  the  future  looks  black  enough,  yet  it  holds  a  hope,  a 
single  hope.  One,  and  one  ptower  only,  can  arrest  the  descent 
and  save  us.     That  is  the  Christian  religion. 

"Democracy  is  but  a  side  issue.  The  paramount  issue, 
underlying  the  issue  of  democracy,  is  the  religion  of  Christ  and 
him  crucified;  the  bed-rock  of  civilization;  the  source  and 
resource  of  all  that  is  worth  having  in  the  world  that  is,  that 
gives  promise  in  the  world  to  come;  not  as  an  abstraction; 
not  as  a  huddle  of  sects  and  factions;  but  as  a  mighty  force  and 
principle  of  being.  The  Word  of  God,  delivered  by  the  gentle 
Nazarene  upon  the  hillsides  of  Judea,  sanctified  by  the  Cross  of 
Calvary,  has  survived  every  assault.  It  is  now  arrayed  upon 
land  and  sea  to  meet  the  deadliest  of  all  assaults,  Satan  turned 
loose  for  one  last,  final  struggle. 

"The  Kaiser  boldly  threw  down  the  gage  of  battle — Infidel 
Germany  against  the  believing  world — Kultur  against  Chris- 
tianity— the  Gospel  of  Hate  against  the  Gospel  of  Love.  Thus 
is  he  Satan  personified — 'Myself  and  God,'  merely  his  way  of 
proclaiming  it — for  his  'God'  is  Beelzebub,  the  Angel  of  De- 
struction, his  creed  the  devil's  own,  his  aim  and  end  a  hell 
on  earth.  Never  did  Crusader  lift  battle-ax  in  holier  war 
against  the  Saracen  than  is  waged  by  our  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
against  the  German.     The  issues  are  indeed  identical. 

"If  the  world  is  to  be  saved  from  destruction— physical  no 
less  than  spiritual  destruction — it  will  be  saved  alone  by  the 
Christian  religion.  That  eliminated  leaves  the  earth  to  eternal 
war.  For'  fifty  years  Germany  has  been  organizing  and  labor- 
ing to  supplant  it  with  Kultur,  the  genius  of  Infidelity.  Her 
college  professors  have  been  obsessed  with  it.  Her  universities 
have  seethed  with  it.  In  acclaiming  'Myself  and  God,'  the 
Kaiser  has  put  the  Imperial  seal  upon  it.  When  our  armies 
have  run  it  to  its  lair — when  they. have  crusht  it — naught  will 
have  been  gained  unless  the  glorious  Banner  of  the  Cross  is 
hoisted — even  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in. the  wilderness — 
and  the  misled  masses  of  Germany  are  bade  to  gather  about  it 


and  beneath  it  as  sadly  they  collect  the  debris  of  .their  .ruin  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Fatherland. 

Let  every  American  soldier  swear  this  day — this  Christmas 
morn — that  he  will  link  him  and  his  with  the  Christ-child—  the 
Light  of  Love — that  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cruci- 
fied, dead,  and  buried,  that  descended  into  Hell,  that  the  third 
day  arose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  sittcth 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty!" 

Reverting  to  the  quotation  from  Professor  Ostwald,  if  this 
had  appeared  in  one  of  our  professional  comic  papers  the  usual 
result  might  be  expected  to  follow.  Instead,  the  New  York 
Globe  takes  it  with  William's  other  blasphemies,  as  the  signs  of  a 
disordered  intellect.     It  says: 

"A  volume  of  his  speeches  can  hardly  be  read  without  feeling 
the  presence  of  mental  abnormality.  It  is  no  secret  that  Bis- 
marck believed  something  more  serious  than  merely  arrogance 
afflicted  Potsdam.  The  Kaiser's  trumpeting  of  himself  as  a 
Prince  of  Peace  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  making  spectacu- 
lar appearances  in  shining  armor  is  a  contradiction  not  to  be 
reconciled.  The  explanation  of  hypocrisy  does  not  suffice,  for 
the  Kaiser's  amazing  indiscretions  and  extraordinary  frankness 
on  many  occasions  do  not  suggest  steady  cunning.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  such  cold-blooded,  consistent,  and  secret  wickedness 
as  marked  Frederick  II.  The  Kaiser's  latest  is  not  to  be  viewed 
as  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  materialistic  leaders  of  Germany, 
and  they  will  hardly  react  as  did  the  troopers  of  Cromwell. 

"When  the  true  story  is  told  of  exactly  how  the  Kaiser  came 
to  launch  the  war  the  world  is  likely  to  receive  a  surprize.  It 
is  probable  we  shall  have  a  narrative  showing  how  a  weak  and 
vain  man,  shuttlecocking  according  to  his  wont,  suddenly  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  war-lobe  of  his  crooked  brain.  The 
Pan-German  party  deliberately  schemed  for  the  war,  sought 
to  create  conditions  that  would  force  it,  but  the  decision  of  the 
Kaiser  was  a  hasty  and  perhaps  a  maniacal  one." 

The  change  in  the  Kaiser  is  only  reflected  in  the  German 
nation,  according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  it  tries  to  analyze 
the  manner  of  religion  that  the  German  nation  now  claims  for 
itself.  "Despite  its  sins,  its  hypocrisies,  and  inconsistencies, 
ours  is  in  principle  a  Christian  nation,"  The  Tribune  affirms, 
but  Germany? — 

"Early  in  the  war  a  German  pastor  declared  that  Germany 
ought  to  reject  the  New  Testament  and  cling  mightily  to  the 
Old  Testament.  Away  with  the  gentle  Nazarene!  Give  us 
instead  the  God  of  Battles! 

"In  a  report  from  Amsterdam  of  an  address  by  the  Kaiser  to 
his  troops  on  the  Verdun  front  the  following  passage  is  quoted: 
'The  year  1917  with  its  great  battles  has  proved  that  the  Ger- 
man people  have  in  the  Lord  of  Creation  above  an  unconditional 
and  avowed  ally  on  whom  it  can  absolutely  rely.  Without  him 
all  would  have  been  in  vain.' 

"We  shall  quote,  presently,  from  several  German  preachers 
and  religious  writers,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  lay  an  undeserved 
emphasis  upon  any  one  citation.  We  aim  merely  to  exhibit 
what  seems  to  us  a  trend.  To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  trend 
is  away  [from  Christianity  and  toward  the  religion  not  of  the 
Prophetic  Period  but  of  Old  Israel. 

"'We  have  become  a  nation  of  wrath,'  says  the  German 
dramatist  and  critic  Philippi.  'We  think  only  of  war.  We 
execute  God  Almighty's  will,  and  the  edicts  of  his  justice  we  will 
fulfil  in  vengeance  upon  the  ungodly.'  God  calls  us  to  murderous 
battles,  even  if  worlds  should  thereby  fall  to  ruins.  Like  gardens 
of  roses,  our  wounds  blossom  at  the  gates  of  heaven.'  Pastor 
Martin  Hennig,  author  of  'Der  Krieg  und  Wir,'  says:  'The 
principle  which  the  Kaiser  imprest  on  his  soldiers  lives  in  his 
own  soul:  "Each  must  so  do  his  duty  that,  when  he  shall  one 
day  answer  the  heavenly  bugle-call,  he  may  stand  forth  with  a 
clear  conscience  before  his  God  and  his  old  Kaiser.  'v  In 
Pastor  Vorwerk's  'Battle  Prayer '  we  read,  'Thou  who  dwellest 
in  thy  Heaven,  above  cherubim,  seraphim,  and  Zeppelins,  thou 
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who  art  enthroned  as  a  God  of  thunder  in  the  midst  of  lightning 
from  the  clouds  and  lightning  from  sword  and  cannon.  Bend 
thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  tempest  hurtling  upon  OUT  enemy 
and  hurl  him  down  to  dark  burial-pits.'  Professor  Deissmann 
writes:  'The  German  God  is  not  only  the  theme  <>('  some  of  our 
poets  and  prophets,  but  also  a  historian  like  Max  Lens  has.  with 
fiery  tongue  and  in  deep  thankfulness,  borne  witness  to  the 
German  God  in  our  holy  war.  The  German,  the  national  God! 
Has  war  in  this  ease  impaired  or  has  it  steeled  religion'.'  1  say  it 
has  steeled  it.  This  is  no  relapse  to  a  lower  level,  but  a  mounting 
up  to  God  himself.' 

"When  the  Kaiser  speaks  of  his  'good  old  German  God'  and  of 
himself  as  'Jehovah's  sword,'  it  is  clear  that,  like  the  writers  just 
quoted,  he  has  reverted  to  the  preprophetic  period  of  Jewish 
antiquity  and  worships  a  tribal  divinity  who  glories  in  battle, 
hating  all  save  his  chosen  people.  From  the  preprophetic 
conception  of  Jehovah  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  Mohammedan  con- 
ception of  Allah.  The  Turks  were  not  greatly  deceived,  after 
all  when  told  that  Wilhelm  II.  had  turned  Mohammedan. 
With  a  little  revision  of  terminology  and  a  little  tinkering  of 
metaphysics,  he  could  do  it  without  blinking." 

From  the  frequent  employment  of  it  as  a  means  toward 
arousing  enthusiasm,  the  writer  infers  that  this  idea  of  a  "good 
old  German  God"  has  taken  a  tremendous  hold  on  the  German 
people,  and  he  asks  if  it  has  any  on  the  German  military  caste? 

"Probably  none.  Their  creed  is  might,  and  the  might  their 
own.  However,  it  is  with  their  approval  that  the  universities,  the 
press,  and,  to  a  surprizing  extent,  the  pulpit  have  inoculated  the 
German  people  with  a  philosophy  that  prepares  the  way  for 
belief  in  a  Thor-Allah-Jehovah  trinity  as  far  removed  from 
modern  Judaism  as  it  is  from  modern  Christianity.  Great 
tactics!  Xo  matter  if  multitudes  remain  Christian  and  other 
multitudes  atheistic,  enough  have  accepted  the  'German  God' 
to  give  Germany  a  morale  which  only  overwhelming  defeat  at 
arms  can  vanquish.  When  the  placard  'Gott  mit  mis'  ap- 
peared over  a  German  trench  and  the  'mittens,  too,'  it  was  to 
laugh,  but  not  to  chuckle.  Ridiculous  the  German  faith  may  be. 
It  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  formidable.  It  has  made 
Germans  accept  literally  Professor  Deissmann's  phrase,  'This 
holy  war.'  It  has  given  them  immense  courage,  immense 
tenacity,  and  the  sooner  we  get  that  through  our  heads  the 
better." 


RELIGION  AFTER  THE  WAR— Will  the  religious  attitude  of 
the  post-bellum  time  be  "a  weary  acceptance  of  whatever 
religion  one  had  in  childhood?"  A  writer  in  The  Christian 
Century  (New  York)  asks  this  after  reading  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  novel,  "Missing."  "The  novelist  who  attains  to  the 
rank  of  a  'best-seller,'"  he  observes,  "is  usually  a  very  good 
interpreter  of  public  opinion,"  and  his  question  is  answered  by 
implication  in  the  example  of  the  heroine  of  this  work  of  fiction. 
Certainly  there  is  a  change  from  the  past: 

"War-seriousness  has  put  to  an  end  the  cynical  talk  about 
religion  which  was  often  found  in  fiction  in  the  ante-bellum  days. 
One  has  but  to  recall  the  spirit  in  which  'Robert  Elsmere'  was 
written  a  generation  ago  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  We  have 
traveled  far  since  then.  In  a  recent  book  called  'Missing'  Mrs. 
Ward  tells  the  story  of  a  young  woman,  Xelly,  whose  young 
husband  disappeared  for  many  months,  and  when  the  wife 
found  him  again  he  was  near  his  death. 

"Xelly  was  a  lovely,  petted  girl,  but  under  the  stress  of  her 
grief  she  finds  the  deeper  things  of  faith.  In  the  closing  chapter 
we  find  her  a  housemaid  in  a  hospital  'doing  her  bit,'  and  when 
she  is  not  busy  she  is  reading  from  St.  Ignatius  such  words  as: 
'For  I  fear  your  love,  lest  it  injure  me,  for  it  is  easy  to  do  what 
you  will;  but  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  attain  unto  God,  if  you 
insist  on  sparing  me.'  And  later  she  finds  the  great  words  of 
the  Christian  saint:  'I  entreat  you  show  not  unto  me  an  un- 
seasonable love!  Suffer  me  to  be  the  food  of  wild  beasts  through 
whom  it  is  allowed  me  to  attain  unto  God.  I  am  the  corn  of 
God;  let  me  be  ground  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts  that  I  may 
be  found  the  pure  bread  of  Christ.' 

"Here  by  contrast  is  a  picture  of  the  spiritual  deadness  of 
those  who  have  borne  no  great  sorrow.  The  book  is  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  that  wrestling  with  rationalistic 
doubts  which  has  characterized  so  much  of  Mrs.  Ward's  religious 
writing." 


PROTESTANT  SOLDIERS  AT  MASS 

THE  MASS  which  is  said  at  ("ami)  Dix.at  Wright-town, 
X.  J.,  finds  many  Protestant  attendants,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Catholic  journal,  77<<  Monitor  (Newark).  This 
fact  is  said  to  be  puzzling  to  onlooki  rs  not  of  the  (  atholic  faith; 
but  the  writer.  Mr.  .John  McGuinness,  Bees  in  the  fact  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  creed  and  gives  a  rather  detailed  history  of  the 
mass  and  its  long-popular  appeal  as  thi  answer  to  the  query- 
Bis  picture  of  camp-life  will  be  interesting  to  both  Catholic  ami 

Protestant.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Cardinal  Gibbons  said  tliat 
more  than  half  the  enlisted  men  were  Catholics,  and  the  report 
from  Camp  Dix  shows  that  this  contingent  continue  the  habit  in 
which  they  have  been  bred.     We  read: 

"Ten  masses  are  said  every  Sunday  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
K.  of  C.  buildings  (the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  permit  the  use  of  their  build- 
ing). The  buildings  are  overfilled  at  each  mass.  The  men 
kneel  in  the  aisle,  on  the  door-steps,  and  even  outside  on  the 
ground.  Protestants  marvel  at  this.  They  can't  understand 
it.  A  lasting  impression  is  being  made  on  them.  One  of  the 
chaplains  told  us  of  a  wealthy  man  who  gave  up  his  bush 
in  order  to  take  up  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the  camp.  For 
several  Sundays  he  had  watched  these  great  gatherings  of 
Catholics  at  the  masses.  One  Sunday  he  came  to  the  priest 
and  said:  'Father,  every  Sunday  you  have  thousands  at  the  me 
while  we  get  only  a  handful  at  our  service.  Every  Sunday  you 
have  the  same  thing;  you  never  change  and  the  buildings  won't 
hold  the  men.  We  change;  we  bring  in  new  speakers,  men  of 
national  reputation;  we  do  everything  to  attract  the  men, 
without  avail.  Father,  how  do  you  do  it'.'  Why  do  they 
come  to  the  mass?' 

"We  have  in  the  past  heard  similar  complaints  from  ministers 
who  had  to  preach  to  empty  pews.  A  little  reflection  will  give 
the  cause.  Run  back  over  the  pathway  of  time  till  you  come  to 
the  sixteenth  century;  there  you  will  find  the  beginning  of  the 
cause  of  their  complaint.  The  revolters  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury overthrew  authority — not  an  authority  set  up  by  man — 
but  the  authority  established  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Living  Voice, 
which  speaks  through  his  Church,  and  which  is  none  other  than 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome. 
When  they  rejected  this  authority  they  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  main  stem — the  Catholic  Church.  As  the  branch  when  cut 
from  the  tree  withers  and  dies,  so  they,  being  cut  off  from  the 
parent  stem,  are  withering  and  must  eventually  die;  in  fact, 
they  are  now  dead  so  far  as  making  spiritual  progress  is  con- 
cerned. The  result  of  this  decay  is  manifest  to  none  more 
clearly  than  themselves. 

"The  rejecting  of  this  Divine  Authority  established  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  exercised  by  his  Church  has  led  to  chaos.  In  its 
place  the  revolters  set  up  their  own  authority — pride  of  intellect, 
under  which  every  one  becomes  an  authority  in  himself.  The 
Scriptures  they  interpret  to  their  own  liking.  The  result  of  this 
has  led  to  the  denial  of  its  inspiration." 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  buildings,  three  in  number,  at 
Camp  Dix  will  seat  about  1,500  each.  Their  physical  appear- 
ance is  here  detailed: 

"At  one  end  of  the  building  there  is  an  alcove  in  which  the 
altar  is  placed.  After  mass  is  celebrated,  the  alcove  is  closed, 
shutting  off  the  altar  from  view.  There  is  also  a  small  room  used 
as  a  sacristy.  Two  small  rooms  are  in  the  rear.  One  is  used  by 
those  in  charge,  the  other  for  a  library.  Around  the  inside 
of  the  building  desks  are  made  fast  to  the  walls  for  the  men  to 
write  on.  The  room  also  contains  a  piano,  billiard-table,  and 
other  means  of  amusement. 

"We  learned  from  Mr.  Neary,  K.  of  C.  Secretary,  in  charge, 
that  there  is  a  great  demand  among  the  soldiers  for  reading 
matter.  They  have  some  good  books,  but  can  use  many  more. 
There  is  a  special  demand  for  magazines  and  periodicals  that 
are  not  too  old,  at  least  not  over  three  months,  for  as  one  soldier 
said:  'He  did  not  want  to  spend  his  time  reading  in  1917  about 
the  World  Series  of  1912.'  These  boys  are  up  to  date  and 
want  current  matter.  I  appeal  to  all  who  read  this  article  to 
assist  in  this  matter  by  promptly  mailing  their  Catholic  papers 
and  any  other  !good  solid  reading  matter  they  may  have  to  the 
K.  of  C.  headquarters,  Camp  Dix,  Wrightstown.  X.  J.,  where 
it  will  be  well  distributed.  Catholic  papers,  periodicals,  etc.. 
will  serve  a  twofold  purpose,  viz. — stimulate  and  keep  alive 
the  faith  among  our  own  boys  and  enkindle  the  Light  and  spread 
the  Truth  among  those  not  of  the  faith." 
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I  Hi;    m  \\    \  ISH »\   OF  THE  WAR 

Tin:   DEEPER  SPIRITUAL  IS81  ESS  ol  the  m  are 
but  imperfectly  apprehended  i>>  us,  ;it  least;   and  wen 
•ih.  churches,"  Bays  Mr.  John  .lay  Chapman,  "do  not 
i  t<>  U  aware  thai  these  matters  oan  not  be  expresl  in  terms 
or  Boeial  betterment."      Our  pietj   lie  likens  to  the  activity  or 

Martha,  -nice  it  is  "preOOOUpied  with  the  welfare  of  the  troops, 
the    oare    of     the     WOUnded,     the    succor     given     to    depopulated 

provinces,  eto."  lint  there  is  a  •"new  war-music,"  he  tells, 
which  even  our  churches,  "•tuned  to  the  old  materialism,"  have 
not  beard  the  accents  of.  lie  feels  a  danger  to  be  Lurking  "lest 
the  churches,  by  clinging  to  the  phrases  and  formulas  of  the 

nineteenth  century,  lose  the  key  to  the  future."  lie  foresees 
the  possibility  that  the  greater  age  now  opening  "will  he  ac- 
companied l>v  a  destruction  of  much  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury regarded  as  the  foundation  of  society,"  and  unless  "religion 
discards  the  language  of  materialism,  the  churches  may  be  left 
in  darkness  and  despair  even  while  the  great  spiritual  light  of 
the  world  is  burning  for  them."  Mr.  Chapman  is  the  father 
of  the  brilliant  aviator,  Victor  Chapman,  who  was  the  first 
American  in  the  Hying  corps  to  give  his  life  for  France.  And 
when  he  speaks  in  The  Churchman  (New  York)  of  the  personal 
relation  each  one  of  us  must  now  bear  to  the  conflict  he  speaks 
as  one  whose  initiation  in  such  thoughts  and  emotion  came 
almost  a  full  year  before  that  of  most  of  his  fellow  countrymen: 

"When  the  war  began  many  of  us  thought  of  it  as  a  distant 
and  transient  thing.  We  adjusted  our  lives  to  it  as  to  an 
emergency.  As  time  wore  on,  however,  the  persistent  influence 
of  the  dark  onmoving  cloud  began  to  penetrate  and  to  obsess 
every  mind.  And  now  each  of  us  has  come  to  feel  that  he  has 
an  inner  relation  to  the  tragedy  which  overshadows  and  swallows 
up  his  external  relations  to  it.  We  are  overcome  by  a  feeling  of 
awe  and  of  helplessness,  which,  could  we  but  know  it,  is  the  very 
elixir  and  antidote  that  nature  distils  in  us — the  cure  for  the 
plague,  the  road  to  salvation. 

"In  ordinary  times  men's  spiritual  knowledge  generally  comes 
to  them  through  sickness  or  through  grief.  These  things  shut 
out  the  buzz  and  clamor  of  passing  events,  and  open  people's 
ears  to  the  silent  forces  which  really  control  their  being.  Now 
this  great  sickness  of  the  war  converts  thousands  daily,  and  one 
can  hardly  'find  a  man  who  does  not  show  signs  of  illumination. 
The  young  men,  as  of  old,  shine  as  the  natural  heroes  of  the  race. 
Their  readiness  to  die  restores  our  faith  in  human  nature.  It 
reminds  us  that  the  sacrificial  part  is  what  counts  in  the  spread 
of  truth.  This  much  we  know,  and  we  know  little  else,  about 
morality  and  religion.  To  count  the  cost  and  dwell  upon  the 
life  and  property  sacrificed  in  heroic  action  is  to  doubt  the  value 
of  truth.  To  what  better  use  could  these  young  heroes  and  all 
this  amassed  wealth  have  been  put?  It  was  for  this  that  they 
existed.  As  for  the  pain  involved  in  their  engulfing,  as  for  the 
agony  of  the  experience,  this  is  a  part  of  the  regeneration. 
People  seem  to  desire  the  power  of  Christ,  and  the  benevolence 
of  Christ,  without  the  Passion.  The  thing  can  not  be  done; 
and  nothing  but  an  age  of  materialism  could  have  so  softened 
the  fiber  of  moralists  as  to  lead  men  to  think  it  possible.  There 
is  a  species  of  tenderness  toward  human  suffering  which,  if  ex- 
hibited in  the  midst  of  a  heroic  crisis,  turns  into  a  morbid 
element.  The  best  of  men  sometimes  preach  about  the  horrors 
of  war  as  if  they  thought  we  suspected  them  of  delighting  in 
war.  Having  bathed  all  the  mothers  of  the  drafted  men  in 
tears,  they  think  to  lift  the  question  to  a  higher  plane  by  talking 
of  the  need  to  win  the  war.  But  it  is  too  late.  They  have 
muddled  the  issue  by  commiseration,  and  no  amount  of  reasoning 
will  restore  the  temper  of  instinctive  heroism  to  their  words. 
Once  dwell  upon  horror  and  indulge  in  analysis — as  Macbeth 
did — and  you  confuse  the  conscience.  Pathos  is  the  enemy  of 
courage.  As  for  winning  the  war,  the  war  is  already  won  for 
those  who  died  in  it,  and  wre  do  not  need  to  wait  for  a  Congress 
of  Vienna  to  appraise  the  value  of  their  service." 

All  the  preliminary  obeisances  to  peace  which  good  patriots 
put  into  their  war-discourses  are,  indeed,  done  in  the  name  of 
Christianity  and  on  the  theory  that  Christ  valued  peace  above 
all  things.  We  are  corrected  in  this  view,  so  as  to  take  the  stand 
that   "the   spiritual    peace    to    which   Christ  refers,   however, 


i- a -late  of  mind,  not  of  politic-,."  Christian  pacifism,  he  de- 
clares, is  an  effort  to  deiiut  the  indefinable.     We  read 

"Under  what  circumstances  may  I  use  force  to  protect  the 
oppresl  or  to  prevent  some  profanation?  God  knows;  but 
then- are  times  when  I  must.  If  this  be  ool  Christian  doctrine, 
then  Christianity,  or  it-  interpreters,  are  In  favor  of  suppressing 

a   divine    impulse.      And    the    suppressing   of   this    impulse   leads 

to  a  sentimental  altitude  toward  the  value  of  life  and  property 
which  is  at  odds  with  Christ's  whole  conduct.  1  can  not  see  that 
he  Valued  his  own  life  or  that  of  others  except  a-  a  means  of 
-pleading  the  truth  which  he  taught.  For  this  reason  he  heals 
the  nek,  for  this  reason  he  advise-  men  to  lose  their  lives  that 
they  may  save  them.  For  this  reason  his  example  has  always 
made  men  disregard  death.      Death  is  a  trifle. 

"As  the  war  proceeds  men  will  come  more  and  more  to  accept 
it  as  a  mysterious  reality,  a  thing  for  which  they  are  not  respon- 
sible, except  vicariously,  and  by  reason  of  the  bond  of  evil 
that  runs  through  human  nature,  uniting  all  men,  even  as  the 
bond  of  good  unites  them.  The  bond  of  evil  is  the  thing  of 
which  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  was  at  one  time  the  symbol. 
It  is  the  consciousness  that  each  one  of  us  forms  a  part  of  the 
very  evil  which  he  would  combat.  And  the  rest  of  the  old 
doctrines  as  to  grace  and  redemption  refer  to  the  fact  that  in 
truth  we  do  not  know  how  to  combat  evil,  whether  in  ourselves 
or  in  others.  The  very  essence  of  evil  we  never  quite  reach 
with  our  understanding  or  heal  with  our  remedies.  But  the 
effort  to  do  so  teaches  us  much.  The  very  helplessness  with 
which  we  are  overcome  proves  to  be  a  period  of  transition. 
Being  helpless,  we  grow  attentive  to  new  vision.  Being  baffled, 
Ave  grow  wise." 

In  its  inmost  aspect,  Mr.  Chapman  concludes,  "the  war  is  a 
vision — a  continuous  and  consuming  apparition  which  burns 
with  familiar  truth" — 

"Men  have  only  to  look  up  in  order  to  see  it.  They  have  only 
to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  order  to  find  the  response  to  it." 


RACE    SUICIDE    IN    THE    LIGHT    OF    THE    PRESENT— 

From  a  condition  of  enlightenment  and  scientific  and  mechanical 
advancement  promising  to  make  a  new  world  offering  a  fuller 
life  for  many  more  of  the  children  of  men,  the  world  has  used 
these  instrumentalities  to  serve  the  end  of  human  slaughter, 
and  "a  problem  of  race  survival  is  beginning  to  emerge."  With- 
out dealing  with  the  ethics  of  the  problem  itself  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  shows  how  governments  and  Church  in  Europe 
are  concerned  with  this  future  of  its  peoples: 

"The  cry  of  'race  suicide.'  when  raised  in  a  time  of  peace, 
provoked  as  much  derision  as  serious  thought.  But  the  world- 
war  has  changed  all  of  that.  The  first  official  statistics  coming 
out  of  Germany  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  show  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  Empire,  not  from  injuries  or  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle,  or  from  the  war  death-rate,  is  twice  that  of  the 
birth-rate.  Underfeeding,  anxieties,  and  griefs  may  possibly 
account  for  some  part  of  this  great  increase  in  German  civilian 
mortalities,  but  there  is  small  consolation  in  that  fact  for  the 
German  statesmen  who  must  consider  it  only  as  the  smaller  part 
of  the  problem  raised  by  the  tremendously  greater  sacrifices  of 
young  life  on  the  firing-lines.  How  to  rebuild  on  shaken  and 
impaired  foundations  has  become,  for  them,  a  question  the 
serious  consideration  of  which  can  not  safely  be  deferred  until 
the  war  is  over. 

"In  France  the  problem  is  also  acute.  And  there  the  law- 
makers are  already  considering  measures  for  assisting  and  en- 
couraging those  who  marry  and  become  parents.  Under  the 
terms  of  a  proposed  French  law,  the  preamble  of  which  declares 
that  maternity  is  'the  highest  and  greatest  social  function  for 
which  the  Government  should  assume  the  responsibility,'  every 
Frenchwoman  who  works,  or  is  in  need,  shall  receive  from  40 
cents  to  $1  a  day  during  the  four  months  preceding  the  birth  of  a 
child.  Fathers  of  large  families,  or  mothers,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  yearly  subsidy  from  the  Government  amounting  to  from 
$100  to  $200,  dependent  upon  the  number  of  children. 

"In  such  measures  the  destructiveness  and  ravage  of  the  war 
are  most  clearly  reflected.  In  Germany  some  recognized 
publicists  have  lately  urged  even  the  legalization  of  polygamy. 
Great  Britain  must  feel  the  drain  in  increasing  degree,  and  there, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  urged 
the  marriage  of  soldiers  before  departure  for  Flanders  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  population." 
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"Tender,  green  delicious  peas     ■ 
Thinjc  of  soup  from  such  as  these! 
Just  to  taste  it  in  my  spoon 
Takes  me  back  to  early  June." 


Made  from 
fresh  green  peas 


And  rich  with  real  nourishment. 
If  you  could  go  out  and  pick  peas  in  your  own  garden  today 
you  could  have  them  no  fresher  nor  more  tempting  than  those 
we   use  in   Campbell's  Pea  Soup.     And  no  home  kitchen  could 
produce  a  soup  more  wholesome  and  satisfying. 
We  make  it  only  in  the  growing  season  when  the  fresh  green  peas 
are  brought  to  us  every  day  direct  from  the  near-by  fields  and  farms 
and  we  make  them   into  soup  the  same  day.     Within  twenty-four 
hours  or  less  from  the  time  they  are  hanging  on   the  vines  these 
tender  June-ripened  peas  are  transformed  into 


Campbell's  Pea  Soup 


Pure,  delicious  soup,  hermetically 
sealed  and  ready  for  your  table. 

After  boiling  the   peas,  we  rub 

them  through  fine  colanders,  blend 

them  with  rich  milk,  choice  creamery 

butter  and   delicate   seasoning. 

You  will  say  "perfection!" 

You  can  add  hot  milk  or 
cream  when  serving,  if  you 
want  the  soup  especially  rich. 
Served  in  bouillon  cups  topped 
with  whipped  cream,  it  makes 


a  remarkably  pleasing  attraction  for 
a  ladies'  luncheon  or  any  formal 
occasion. 

Its  use  is  particularly  appropriate, 
too,  for  "meatless  days,"  and  as  an 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  national  pro- 
gram of  food  conservation;  for  this 
soup,  it  should  be  remembered, 
abounds  in  nutritious  proteid  ele- 
ments and  the  carbohydrates  which 
supply  energy  and  force. 


You  will  find  it  a  distinct  advantage  to  order  it  from  your 
grocer  a  dozen  at  a  time.  This  saves  extra  delivery  expense, 
and  insures  your  having  an  invking  soup  always  at  hand  when 
you  want  it. 

21  kinds  12c  a  can 


OUPS 


LOOK  PDFi  Trl 


TtfUU 
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1^\W.    winter    season    is    receiving   due 
attention  in  the  ourrenl  poetrj   tnaga- 
iiK  g.    John  Gould  Fletcher  baa  a  Beriefl  of 
piotured     Bnow-phaaea     done     after     the 
[magist   manner  in   The  Lyric,   whioh   we 

quote     below,     and,     as    ;i     sharp    contrast 

to  his  finished  portrayal  of  the  milder 
inland  moods  of  oold,  we  follow  it  with  a 
fierce,  hard,  vivid  poem  by  Paul  F.  Sifton, 
describing  the  approach  of  winter  on  the 
t  Lakes,  which  appears  in  Poetry: 
A  Magaziru  of  Verse. 

-NOW 

By   John    GOUUD    PUETCHEB 

Out  of  thfl  silence. 

Out  of  tlie  dark  ami  lonely  sky  brooding  upon  the 

silence 

Floats  tin'  snow,  and  slips  ami  sinks  and  whispers 
Whirling  lightly  over  tlie  frozen  earth: 

Trembling  and  wavering  In  its  flight  as  fearful 
Of  the  harsh  contact ; 

Lying  quite  still  at  last,  unchanged,  unaltered, 
\  pale  ghost  staring  hack  at   the  black  sky. 

Drumming  and  thrashing  rains 

Break  forth  from  clouds  of  summer; 

Like  clenched  lists  they  heat  upon  the  earth. 

With  lost  force  they  stream  down  from  the  trees 

They  are  heavy  and  sorrowful, 

But  earth  receives  them  gladly, 

When  they   have  gone  the  grass  becomes  more 

green. 
The  air  feels  fresher  than  before. 

But  it  is  far  different 

With  the  new-fallen  snow; 

The  earth  is  angry  at  its  coming. 

It  will  not  open  to  it  the  secret  doors; 

The  trees  stand  bleakly  scowling, 

The  stilf   stalks   of  the  grass   press   through   its 

surface ; 
It  lies  aloof,  abandoned, 
Colorless,  dead. 
Only  the  wind 

stirs  in  its  heart  the  longing  to  fly  back 
To  the  forgetful. sky  from  which  it  came, 
Wearily  floating; 
]  n  fine  dry  dust  it  springs  aloft, 
Spinning  in  streaming  ribbons 
Before  the  breeze; 
sifting  and  drifting  here  and  there, 
Spent  glittering  particles 
That  slip  back  and  lie  still  at  last. 
Where  the  black  pine-trees  bar  their  path; 
Sleeping  in  heavy  drifts  upon  the  earth. 

The  whispering  and  uneasy  snow! 

When  once  again  the  sun  looks  out  upon  it, 

It  is  all  checkered — golden  lights,  blue  shadows, 

lake  the  upperside  of  clouds  seen  from  a  mountain, 

Struck  by  the  risen  sun; 

The  snow 

Makes    of    sharp-angled    rocks    smooth    round 

projections, 
Conceals  the  heavy  earth  and  changes  trees 
To  fretted  lacework  spun  upon  the  air, 
Such  as  the  frightened  upper  clouds  may  show. 

Out  of  the  silence 

The  snow  is  woven  closely  white; 

The  garment  of  the  sky  descends  and  lies 

A  little  while  upon  the  earth, 

Then  vanishes  like  a  fog  before  the  sun. 

But  to  me,  as  I  walk  upon  it, 

The  snow  becomes  a  living  tiling; 

I  could  walk  deeply  to  some  motionless  drift, 

And  feel  its  white  arms  closing  quick  about  me, 

Its  slyly  creeping  fingers  on  my  cheeks, 

And  its  cold  burning  kisses  on  my  lips. 

Before  I  sank  at  last. 


WOLVERINE  WINTER 

By  Paul  F.  Sifton 

The  chickadee  came  in  the  morning: 
Over  the  Lake  hung  snow-clouds — piling, 
Wheeling  for  the  signal — for  the  signal 
Of  the  lake  gods  coming  to  battle! 


LTpanddownthe  West  Coast  went  th<  Lift  Ouardi 
Sniffing  al  the  air  and  frowning  at  th'-  vk> 
Peering  out  to  westward,  muttering  to  their  Pard 
To  then-  Pard,  the  surf  seeping  high. 


While  the  winter  came  out  of  ih<  Surth 
Stripl  naked,  cruel  as  a  bloodless  swordl 

I  (arried  in  wood  and  I   pumped  me  some  water; 
I  cleaned  out  the  chimney  and  doubled   m.\    quilts. 
Then  I  phoned  in  to  town  and  bid  my   pals  adl 
W  t-   CUM)    at    the    weather,     promised   our   God   a 

prayer. 

For  the  winter,  the  frozen  Hell  of  the  West  Coast, 
Like  a  weasel  was  sneaking  down  the  shore. 

hike  the  wraith  of  a  profaned  tomb  it  came. 

1  could  see  it  twisting  and  writhing  round  the  Point. 

Round  Little  Sauble  Point,  where  the  pines  and 
sprucec 

Whine  in  a  gait?  like  the  overtaut  string  of  a  viol. 

Out  among  the  snow-clouds  swept  its  scythe-like 

breath, 
Fretting  the  pitching  waves  to  frothy  frenzies; 
Catching  their  boiling  crests  in  a  creamy  ice: 
And    where   it    passed    the    moisture    was    turned 

to  snow. 

At  dusk,   with    a   keening  wrench  and  thrust,   it 

left  the  Lake; 
Snarled  at  the  Land;   froze  the  Went  Coast  dead! 


Here  is  a  pleasing  wintry  figure  from 
Contemporary  Verse: 

FROM  A  WINDOW 

By  Antoinette  de  Coursey  Patterson 

A  winter  evening,  but  the  frozen  land 

Presents  one  cheerful  picture;   there  below, 

Shaking  as  tho  with  laughter,  poplars  stand. 
And  warm  their  fingers  at  the  sunset  glow. 


In  her  volume  of  "Love  Songs"  (The 
Macmillan  Company)  is  ample  evidence 
of  the  art  which  gives  Sara  Teasdale  her 
place  among  American  women  poets. 
Seemingly  spontaneous  in  their  artistic 
simplicity,  these  verses  are  exquisite, 
frank  expressions  of  the  emotions  of  the 
woman  who  loves.  Mrs.  Filsinger  has 
wisely  confined  her  selection  to  songs  so 
harmoniously  consistent  in  theme  and 
tone  that  the  little  volume  contains  not  a 
single  jarring  note.  One  is  tempted  to 
characterize  the  collection  in  her  own 
words  describing  the  song  of  the  wood 
thrush : 

WOOD  SONG 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

I  heard  a  wood  thrush  in  the  dusk 
Twirl  three  notes  and  make  a  star — 

My  heart  that  walked  with  bitterness 
Came  back  from  very  far. 

Three  shining  notes  were  all  he  had, 
And  yet  they  made  a  starry  call — 

I  caught  life  back  against  my  breast 
And  kissed  it,  scars  and  all. 


Mrs.  Filsinger's  philosophy  of  life  and 
love  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  the 
opening  poem  of  the  collection: 

BARTER 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell, 

All  beautiful  and  splendid  things, 

Blue  waves  whitened  on  a  cliff, 
Soaring  Are  that  sways  and  sings, 

And  children's  faces  looking  up 

Holding  wonder  like  a  cup. 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell, 
Music  like  a  curve  of  gold, 


Answer 

Their  Questions 

Tell  the  children  why 
they  shouldn't  eat  or 
drink  certain  things. 
And  when  they  ask  why 
they  may  not  drink  cof- 
fee, tell  them  the  truth  — 
that  coffee  contains  a 
drug  which  is  harmful  to 
the  nerves  and  heart, 
especially  with  children. 

If  you  have  become 
convinced  of  this  truth 
yourself,  the  probabilities 
are  that  your  own  table 
beverage  is 

POSTUM 

This  harm-free,  pure 
cereal  drink  is  good  for 
young  and  old  alike,  and 
mighty  delicious. 

If  you  haven't  been 
using  Postum,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  begin. 


a 


There's  a  Reason" 

Sold  by  Grocers 
Everywhere. 


»l»H'l»i't' 


AMMM, 
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ol  (if  pine-trees  In  the  rain. 
Byes  thai  love  you,  anus  thai  hold, 
And  for  jroui  spirit's  still  delight, 
Holy  thoughts  that  star  the  night. 

Spend  all  you  have  for  loveliness 

BUS   H  ;in'1  never  count   the  Ci 
For  one  white  ringing  hour  of  peace 

Count   many  a  year  of  si  rife  well  I 
And  for  a  breath  of  ecstasy 
Give  all  yon  have  been,  or  could  be. 

A  stronger  tone  Bounds  in  the  scries 
"Sottas  Out  of  Sorrow,"'  of  which  we 
quote  the  first: 

SPIRIT'S  HOUSE 
By  Sara  Teasdale 

From  naked  stones  of  agony 

1  will  build  a  house  for  mi  : 

As  a  mason  all  alone 

I  will  raise  it,  stone  by  stone. 

And  every  stone  where  I  have  bled 

Will  show  a  sign  of  dusky  red 

I  have  not  gone  the  way  in  vain. 

For  I  have  good  of  all  my  pain; 

My  spirit's  quiet  house  will  be 

Built  of  naked  stones  I  trod 

On  roads  where  1  lost  sight  of  God. 

Charming  in  its  utter  abandon  is  this 
little  pa?an: 

JOY 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

I  am  wild,  I  will  sing  to  the  trees, 

I  will  sing  to  the  stars  in  the  sky, 
I  love.  1  am  loved,  he  is  mine. 
Now  at  last  I  can  die. 

I  am  sandaled  with  wind  and  with  flame. 

I  have  heart-Are  and  singing  to  give, 
I  can  tread  on  the  grass  or  the  stars, 

Now  at  last  I  can  live! 

Under  the  title  "Poems"  has  appeared 
a  small  collection  of  the  verse  of  Carroll 
Aikins  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.).  From 
the  sonnets,  of  which  the  collection  con- 
tains a  number,  we  take: 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  WINDS 
By  Carroll  Aikixs 

All  the  bright  day  we  wandered  and  were  proud 
As  the  free  winds,   and  writh  them  stormed  the 

height 
And  swayed  the  thrilling  grasses  in  our  flight, 
So  swift  were  we  to  press  against  the  cloud 
Our  happy  faces.      Riotous  and  loud 
We  roused  the  lonely  mountain  with  our  might 
1'ntil  he  laughed  with  us  in  our  delight 
And  crest  to  crest  threw  back  the  vows  we  vowed. 

Oh,  love  is  of  the  mountains;  old  as  they. 
Torn  and  triumphant  as  the  riven  crest 
That  fingers  to  the  sky;  the  ancient  prey 
Of  every  wind  that  strikes  the  open  breast. 
Our  love  is  of  the  mountains,  furious,  strong, 
And  every  wind  of  heaven  is  our  song. 

The  poetic  craftsman  must  be  permitted 
sometimes  to  play  with  his  tools.  In  the 
current  Century  we  find  this  delightful 
whimsy: 

THE  MINUET 

By-  Dorothy-  Leoxard 

A  sonnet"s  like  a  measured  minuet 
That  poets  step  in,  statclily  and  slow. 
Forward  and  back  its  powdered  couplets  go; 
Its  quatrains  keep  their  own  appointed  set. 

With  formal  grace  the  company  is  met. 
In  periwig,  grisette,   and  furbelow. 
Scented  with  ambergiis  and  bergamot. 
And  no  more  free  than  finches  in  a  net. 

So  when  it's  done,  I  like  to  fling  my  stiff. 
High  heels  away  and  run  outdoors  to  find 
Adventure    far    from    candled    iialls;    and    if 

A  thorn  should  prick  me  or  a  pebble  hurt 
Or  bramble-bushes  tear  my  silken  skirt, 
At  least  I'm  going  where  I  have  a  mind. 


HEMZ 

\ftnegars 

No  small  part  of  the  Heinz  reputation  for  delicate  and  delicious 
foods  and  condiments  is  due  to  the  aroma  and  flavor  of  the 
perfect  Heinz  vinegars  used. 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  vinegars  as 
in  coffees  or  teas.    And  as  much  need  for  discrimination  in  buying. 

These  same  perfect  Heinz  Vinegars,  so  important  to  many  of 
Heinz  57  Varieties,  can  now  be  had  for  your  home  use  in 
bottles  filled  and  sealed  in  the  Heinz  establishment. 


In  pint,  quart  and  half-gallon  bottles 

Malt 

Cider 

White 

In  pint  bottles 

Tarragon 
Spiced  Salad 

All  filled  and  sealed  in  the  HEINZ  establishment 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada 
are  made  in  Canada 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


Is  Y>ur  Electrical  Equipment 

Earning  Full  Dividend  Value? 

|LECTRICITY  is  a  dividend  -  producer.  Most  new 
plants  and  extensions  are  planned  for  electrical 
equipment  ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  old  shops 
which  could  make  more  money  through  the  use  of 
electrical  power.  Especially  in  these  times  of  rush 
contracts  and  extra  volume,  manufacturers  turn  to  motor  drive 
as  the  quickest,  surest  means  of  extending  their  output. 


However,  the  productive  service  of  an  elec- 
trical installation  is  only  as  great  as  its 
weakest  part.  Its  efficiency  depends  upon 
all  its  parts  being  properly  installed  and 
properly  used. 

The  Men  Who  Know 

Wherever  factories  operate,  there  are  com- 
petent electrical  contractors,  firms  that 
carefully  engineer  and  economically  install 
electrical  equipment.  These  men  have 
grown  up  with  the  electrical  industry.  They 
are  able  to  insure  the  utmost  service  from 
your  current. 

Some  manufacturers  take  mechanics  off 
their  jobs  and  put  them  on  electrical  work 
as  a  makeshift  arrangement ;  or  maintain 
organized  electrical  departments  to  look 
after  electrical  equipment.  It  has  been 
proven  that  electrical  contractor  firms  can 
do  such  work  much  better  and  more  eco- 
nomically. 

Frequent  Inspection  at  No  Cost 

Furthermore,  electrical  contractor  firms  will 
take  the  responsibility  of  planning  your 
electrical  equipment,  and  maintaining  it  at 


full  efficiency.  They  will  arrange  for  a  com- 
petent man  to  see  that  the  power  is  properly 
distributed,  applied  and  operated.  When- 
ever a  change  in  the  factory  lay-out  is 
necessary,  these  men  will  co-operate  with 
the  production  manager  in  making  the 
lay-out. 

The  Value  of  Expert  Service 

This  is  the  day  of  specialists,  and  the  manu- 
facturers who  make  the  most  money  are 
those  who  employ  experts  for  technical 
jobs.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  lathe  operator  or  steam  engineer  is  a 
competent  electrician.  Leading  plant  and 
building  owners  now  have  architects  plan 
their  buildings,  engineers  lay  out  the  ma- 
chinery and,  of  course,  electrical  contractors 
to  do  the  electrical  work. 

We,  as  makers  of  insulated  wire,  realize 
that  not  only  our  product,  but  all  of  the 
electrical  equipment  is  dependent  largely 
upon  the  method  of  installation.  For  that 
reason,  we  have  made  investigations  and 
can  furnish  manufacturers  with  the  names 
of  competent  contractors  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  electricity  earn  full 
dividend  value. 


Write  at  once  for  full  information. 

THE  ELECTRIC  CABLE  COMPANY,  10  East  43d  Street,  New  York 
Makers    of   ECCO    WIRE    for   every   purpose    where    rubber    covered    wire    is    used 

ECCOKSWIRE 


— the  hind  good  architects  specify  and  responsible  contractors  use 
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HOW    IT   FEELS  TO    BE  TOK PEDUM) 
B1   THE  HUN 

T1IK  scene  it  tin  l>ig  saloon  of  a  steam- 
ship serving  as  ;t  transport  from 
Salonika  to  a  European  port.  Tin  tables 
arc  set  with  snowy  limn  and  gleaming 
glassware.      A  white-jaeketed  steward  SCUT- 

iii-    abonl   serving    the  two    officers  who 

are  the  only  oeeupants,  for  they  have 
kepi  boat-watch  during  the  night,  and  are 
i  he  last  at  breakfast. 

It  is  a  few  minutes  past  ten  when  tin- 
first  torpedo  strikes.  One  of  the  officers 
laughs,  as  much  as  to  say:  "Here  she 
is."  Then  they  put  on  their  cork  belts, 
and  hurry  on  deck. 

Surely  a  strange  time  for  mirth,  but 
Albert  Kincross,  the  man  who  laughed, 
explains  the  psychology  of  it  in  an  article 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December. 
"Crude  and  horrible  as  it  may  sound, 
there  was  a  large  portion  of  my  conscious- 
ness which  was  most  vividly  and  delight- 
edly enjoying  itself,"  he  says.  "I  will  try 
to  explain  why."     Then  he  writes: 

First,  the  torpedo  had  come,  and  with 
it  an  end  to  our  suspense.  A  weight 
seemed  lifted.  I  have  Brassed  the  Channel 
five  times,  the  Mediterranean  twice  and  a 
fraction — I  call  the  last  effort  a  fraction 
— during  this  war,  and  much  of  these 
twenty-three  nights  and  seventeen  days 
one  was  waiting.  The  Channel  crossing 
is  nothing.  You  turn  in,  go  to  sleep,  and 
wake  in  safe  waters.  But  from  Saloniki 
to  port,  or  from  Europe  to  Saloniki,  you 
are  at  the  mercy  of  your  digestion,  your 
nerves,  and,  especially  in  my  own  case, 
an  incorrigible  imagination.  I  am  a  writer, 
and  therefore  have  not  spared  that  faculty. 
Well,  the  torpedo  had  come  at  last,  and 
now  farewell  to  fond  imaginings. 

Secondly  and  chiefly,  the  whole  thing  was 
so  terrible  as  to  be  quite  unreal.  In  that 
way  it  defeated  itself.  I,  for  one,  simply 
could  not  believe  in  it.  "Such  things  are 
done  at  the  'pictures'  or  at  Drury  Lane; 
they  are  not  done  in  real  life."  I  was 
arguing  something  like  that,  very  swiftly, 
no  doubt,  very  subconsciously.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  argued,  but  I  do  know  that 
at  the  outset  the  whole  thing  seemed  like 
an  exciting,  wonderful  adventure,  and 
withal  quite  unreal. 

Just  picture  us  on  a  great  liner,  cozy  as 
a  grand  hotel.  Everything  was  remote 
from  war  and  death,  as  I  have  seen  them 
so  constantly  on  land  these  last  three 
years.  No  mud,  no  dirt,  no  continuity. 
And  we  were  all  at  ease  and  leading  civil- 
ian lives  with  bathrooms,  linen  sheets,  and 
even  an  American  bar!  I  don't  know  why, 
but  I  had  imagined  it  all  quite  differently. 

As  one  rushed  up-stairs  one  thought  of 
things  one  had  valued  yesterday — two 
brand  new  pairs  of  boots,  one's  field-glasses, 
some  money — they  seemed  now  so  utterly 
of  no  account.  Providence  must  have 
been  with  me,  for,  arrived  on  deck,  I  stood 
flush  before  my  boat,  Number  13.  I  stood 
there  and  took  charge.  To  left  of  me  the 
right  people  were  busy  with  our  sixty-six 
sisters.  These  ladies  were  part  of  1  he 
staff  of  a  new  hospital  unit.  Safely  they 
were  put  into  their  boats,  safely  lowered, 
and  safely  rowed  away  from  us.  We 
cheered  them  as  they  left,  and  they 
cheered    back.     Then    Tommy,    lined    on 
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deck,  struck  up  a  song, 
in  moments  of  emotion. 


Il(  always  do<  a 


Finally,  the  writer's  boa(  was  filled  with 
fifty  men,  including  some  members  of  the 
cnw.  six  or  eighl  boats  and  numerous 
i  a  its  were  already  on  t  h«-  water.  Thej 
rowe<I  away  from  the  ship  none  too  soon, 
for  there  was  a  Hash  and  an  explosion  as  a 
second  torpedo  struck  her.  And  then, 
he  proceeds: 

There  followed  next  the  most  dramatic 
period  of  that  spectacle.  So  far  the  greal 
ship  had  stood  firm,  as  if  anchored.  We 
noticed  now  thai  she  had  a  definite  list 
to  starboard.  The  angle  grew  steeper, 
and  then  suddenly  her  how  dropt,  her 
stern  lifted,  and  next  she  slid  to  the  bot- 
tom like  a  diver.  It  was  as  tho  a  living 
thing  had  disappeared  beneath  the  waves. 

We  watched  her  open-mouthed,  a  tight- 
ness at  our  hearts.  We  missed  the  com- 
fort of  her  presence,  we  felt  the  tragedy  of 
her  surrender.  In  her  death  aud  en- 
gulfment  there  was  something  more  than 
human.  So  might  a  city  built  by  count- 
less hands  and  quick  with  life  pass  sud- 
denly away.  .  .  .  We  turned  now  a  more 
searching  eye  upon  the  strange  shores 
that  lay  some  five  miles  distant,  and  upon 
the  Strange  oity  whose  central  monuments 
fi.xt  our  attention.  What  kind  of  people 
lived  there  and  would  they  send  us  help? 
we  seemed  to  ask.  But  already  the  latter 
question  was  answered.  A  small  steamer, 
apparently  a  tug,  was  evidently  the  fore- 
runner of  rescue. 

Foil  must  picture  us  now  on  an  empty 
sea,  for  with  the  going  of  our  ship,  altho 
some  thousands  of  us  were  floating, 
struggling?  and,  alas,  drowning,  we  made 
no  great  impression  on  that  immensity. 
We  felt  very  small,  and  we  felt  very  much 
alone  and  neglected. 

They  discovered  that  the  boat  was  leak- 
ing badly,  and  that  they  had  no  rudder 
to  keep  her  head  up  to  the  heavy  seas 
that  dashed  over  them.  The  water  rose 
above  their  waists.  The  bailer  had  been 
lost  overboard,  but  another  was  im- 
provised by  knocking  in  the  head  of  a 
water- cask.  During  this  critical  period 
the  writer  made  a  closer  study  of  his 
companions,  of  whom  he  writes: 

I  had  never  seen  any  of  them  before,  so 
I  did  not  know  their  names  or  anything 
about  them.  Mentally  I  described  the 
more  marked  characters  to  myself,  and 
even  went  the  length  of  inventing  nick- 
names. There  was  the  Pop-Eye  Man,  for 
instance.  He  was  a  sailor,  or,  rather,  a 
member  of  the  crew.  He  was  so  terrified 
that  he  shouted  wild  things  at  us,  and  his 
eyes  seemed  to  pop  out  of  his  head.  What 
he  yelled  I  neither  knew  nor  cared.  He 
made  me  realize  that  there  are  such  things 
as  cowards,  and  once  or  twice  I  caught  my- 
self wondering  what  it  was  that  made  him 
so  afraid  of  death,  so  tenacious  of  life. 
Was  it  wife,  children,  or  beer  that  so  un- 
manned him?  He  had  a  beery  look  and 
rather  a  brutal,  bullying  manner.  He  is 
saved  and  is  now  probably  lying  hard 
about  his  confounded  heroism.  That  type 
usually  does. 

Then  there  was  the  Coconut-Shy  Man. 
At  village  and  other  English  festivals  there 
are  men  who  keep  up  a  continual  shouting 
in  a  hoarse  and  blatant  voice.  They 
must  have  lungs  of  brass,  and  as  often  as 
not  they  are    attached    to  a  coconut-shy 


One  of  America's 
Wonders 


Bubbles  of  Wheat 
and  Rice 


At  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position we  exhibited  Puffed 
Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice. 

There  came  Japanese,  and 
saw  their  rice  grains  puffed   to  bubbles,  eight  times  normal  size. 

1  here  came  men  from  Russia  and  from  India — homes  of  wheat. 
And  they  saw  gigantic  wheat  grains,  steam-exploded,  thin  and 
airy,  yet  still  shaped  as  they  grew. 

And  those  men  by  the  thousands  went  back  to  their  homes  to 
tell  of  these  American  wonders. 


To  you  they  seem  commonplace,  perhaps. 

But  inside  each  grain  our  process  creates  a  hundred  million  steam  explo- 
sions. Every  food  cell  is  blasted  for  easy  digestion.  The  grains  are  shot 
from  guns. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson  spent  years  on  the  process — to  make  whole  grains 
wholly  digestible.  The  result  is  the  greatest  foods  ever  made  from  these 
grains.     Also  the  most  delightful. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


and  Corn  Puffs 

Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


Don't  Treat  Like  Confections 

These  are  ideal  foods,  in  which  ever)  granule  is  fitted  to  feed.  The  Wheat 
and  the  Rice  are  whole-grain  foods,  of  which  children  get  too  little.  They 
are  immeasurably  better  than  whole-grain  foods  cooked  in  usual  ways. 

They  are  enticing — thin,  crisp,  (laky,  with  a  taste  like  toasted  nuts.  They 
arc  widely  used  in  candy  making. 

But,  despite  their  attractions,  they  are  wondrous  foods.  Make  them  your 
breakfast  cereal.  Mix  them  with  your  fruits.  Float  them  in  bowls  of  milk. 
Salt  like  peanuts,  or  douse  with  niched  butter,  for  children  after  school. 
Every  serving  means  clear  nutrition  in  a  fascinating  form. 
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"Victrola"  is  the  Registered  Trade-mark  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company  designating  the  products  of 
this  Company  only.  The  use  of  the  word  Victrola  upon 
or  in  the  promotion  or  sale  of  any  other  Talking  Machine 
or  Phonograph  products  is  misleading  and  illegal. 


It  has  required 
cation,  of  tire! 
Eleven  Million 

This  great  book 
music;   to  the  greatesj 

Its  pages  are  livin 
music  from  every  po 
greatest  artists  have  dl 
They  attest  to  the  enc| 
art  of  recording  to  its  I 
the  story  and  proof  of^ 

Every  music-lover  will  \ 
they  have  a  Victrola.  All  wil 
and  illustrations  it  contains. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gl ■( 
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Victor  £ 
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A  book  that  every 
music-lover  will  want 


ars  of  constant  research,  of  steady  appli- 
^fort,  and  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
krs  to  place  this  catalog  in  your  hands 

lages  is  the  recognized  authoritative  index  to  the  world's  best 
ij  achievements  of  all  time. 

its  to  the  years  of  unceasing  vigil  spent  in  gathering  the  best 
Ithe  globe.  They  reflect  the  hours  upon  hours  which  the 
tj  recording  their  superb  art  for  the  delight  of  all  generations, 
tfnount  of  time  and  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  developing  the 
:ftate  of  perfection.  And  through  each  and  every  page  runs 
jupremacy. 

(this  great  Victor  catalog  of  music.  Everybody  should  have  this  book,  whether  or  not 
t  fcause  of  the  information  about  artists,  operas  and  composers,  and  the  numerous  portraits 

>  a  copy  of  this  great  catalog  of  music,  or  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  free,  postage  paid. 

iking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  u.  s.  A. 

Hner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 

ipremacy 


Important  Notice.  Victor  Records  and  Victor 
Machines  are  scientifically  coordinated  and  synchron- 
ized by  our  special  processes  of  manufacture,  and 
their  use,  one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely  essential  to 
a  perfect  Victor  reproduction. 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 


To  insure  Victor   quality,  always  look  for   the  famous  tradV 

mark.  "His  Master's  Voice."     It   is  on  all  genuine  products  of 

the   Victor  Talking  Machine  Comoany. 
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Providing  the  Sinews 
of  War 

Mother  Earth  has  been  kind  to  our  country.  With 
lavish  hand  she  has  bestowed  upon  us  mineral 
wealth.  Our  industrial  strength  springs  from  this 
gift  of  hers  and  our  military  strength  is  dependent 
on  it. 

Our  ships,  our  railroads,  our  great  steel  mills  and 
iron  foundries,  our  mammoth  buildings — all  are 
born  in  our  mines.  It  is  to  our  original  sources  of 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  coal  and  other  minerals  that 
we  owe  our  eminent  position  among  the  nations. 

The  Hercules  Powder  Company  creates  the  forces 
that  tear  these  minerals  from  the  imprisoning  rock 
and  earth.  By  far  the  major  portion  of  our  out- 
put of  explosives  has  for  years  been  used  by  the 
miners  of  the  country.  And  the  miners  of  the 
country  are  providing  a  great  part  of  the  sinews 
of  war  which  will  ultimately  bring  us  victory. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


Chicago 
'■*    Denver 


Memphis  Salt  Lake  City 

New  York  San  Francisco 

Hazleton,  Pa.    Pittsburg,  Kan.  St.  Louis 

Joplin  \\  ilminKton,  Del. 
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outfit.  I  had  one  such  man  on  board. 
He  was  prohahh  shouting  to  keep  his  own 
courage  up  as  much  as  ours. 

"Three  more  Strokes  to  the  shore,  hoys!" 
he  yelled.  "Three  more  strokes!  Now 
all  together!"  And  so  on  and  so  on.  He 
had  a  voice  like  a  hull  and  made  the 
welkin  (ring  with  enoouragemenl  ami  ex- 
hortation. Of  course,  not  three  nor  three 
thousand  strokes  would  have  taken  us  to 
the  shore.  The  sea.  the  wind,  and  our  own 
dead  weight  were  all  against  us.  Hut  still 
the  Coconut-Shy  Man.  whether  it  was 
rowing  or  hailing,  worked  like  a  man  and 
encouraged  others  to  work,  and  was  a  good 
fellow. 

There  was  the  Man  Who  Nodded.  He 
was  a  sailor  in  the  stern.  I  faced  him, 
and  whenever  1  ordered  the  boot's  head 
to  be  kept  on  to  the  waves,  he  nodded  ap- 
proval and  seemed  satisfied. 

Beside  me  all  the  time  was  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  fresh  from  home,  a  private  in  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  He  nestled 
beside  me  with  large,  trustful  eyes,  like  a 
little  dog,  and  whatever  I  asked  him  to  do 
he  did  quickly  atid  implicitly.  If  I  have 
any  touch  of  vanity  it  must  have  been 
tickled  by  that  dear  lad's  faith  in  me. 

A  fair  young  fellow,  probably  a  shop 
assistant  before  the  war,  and,  I  believe,  a 
corporal  or  sergeant  in  the  Army  Service 
t  orps,  worked  well  and  always  with  in- 
telligence and  coolness.  And  there  was  a 
plucky  middle-aged  man  in  the  stern  who 
simply  oozed  calmness  and  confideine, 
tho  he  once  had  me  puzzled  by  telling  me 
that  the  rudder  was  there  and  working  as 
it  should  do.  He  admitted  later  that  he 
said  this  to  cheer  up  the  waverers. 

Now  as  to  the  waverers.  They  were 
mostly  hoys,  and  I  think  all  of  them  were 
seasick.  One  or  two  whom  I  urged  to  row 
or  bail  replied:  "I'm  done,  sir."  And 
done  they  were,  I  suppose,  poor  beggars! 

I,  too.  tho  smiling  in  the  face  of  events, 
had  a  lengthy  period  of  doubt,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  loosen  my  soaked  boots  as 
a  precaution.  It  was  when  the  water 
threatened  to  sink  or  overturn  us.  I  re- 
member a  few  of  the  thoughts  that  criss- 
orossed  with  more  practical  reflections. 
Chief  and  foremost  was  the  recognition 
that  I  had  had  forty-seven  years  of  life 
and  a  d n  good  time,  all  things  con- 
sidered. Friendship,  love,  books,  pic- 
tures, music  I  had  had,  and  I  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world  and  its  adventures. 
And  as  I  thought- of  these  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  done  pretty  well  everything 
except  die.  and  that,  after  all,  Barrie  was 
right.  In  "Peter  Pan."  yon  will  remember, 
he  makes  his  hero  say  that  death  is  the 
greatest  [adventure  of  the  lot.  I  probahly 
misquote  him,  but  that  is  the  gist  of  it. 
Now,  I  had  always  thought  that  senti- 
ment unreal  and  a  piece  of  claptrap.  And 
so  it  was  in  a  way.  When  I  heard  it  I 
was  fresh  from  the  Russian  revolution 
of  1905-1906.  The  audience  who  ap- 
plauded struck  me  as  about  the  last 
people  in  the  world  who  wanted  to  die; 
in  fact.  London,  after  Russia,  seemed  a 
place  where  people  wanted  to  go  to  offices, 
make  money,  and  live  forever.,  and  Barrie's 
audience  more  so  than  any  of  them.  But 
as  I  stood  fn  the  boat  and  contemplated 
the  possibility  and  even  probability  of 
this  last  great  adventure,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  Peter  Pan  was  right — exactly  right. 

But  he  was  not  to  experience  the  great 
adventure  yet,  for  at  last  all  were  taken 
aboard  a  Japanese  destroyer  which  then 
cruised  about  picking  up  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam    struggling  on   the    water    in    life- 
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prea  rvers  or  on  rafts,  and  the  writer  thus 
describes  I  he  seines: 

Every  now  and  again  we  passed  the 
floating  bodies  of  the  drowned,  their 
EaOBS  hid  in  the  life-helts  Hint  made  then 
bob  so  pathetically — as  if  they,  too,  were 
made  of  cork.  Cold,  seasickness,  ex- 
haustion had  made  them  give  way;  a 
man  imder  these  circumstances  is  as  strong 
as  his  vitality . 

And  when  thej  were  finally  landed  in  a 
port  in  Italy — 

Every  available  motor-car  from  far  and 
near  was  there  to  fetch  our  wounded  and 
our  dead.  There  were  men  who  had  been 
hurt  in  the  two  explosions,  and  men  who 
had  jumped  from,  ship  to  destroyer,  and 
broken    a    leg.     On    our   destroyer's   deck 

I  now  saw  the  body  of  Major  B .     I 

had  learned  that  he  was  lost,  but  I  had  yet 
to  hear  that  he  had  reached  a  safe  place 
on  a  raft,  which,  trusting  to  his  powers  as  a 
swimmer,  he  had  yielded  to  two  men  less 
able  than  himself.  They  were  saved,  but 
the  cold  of  a  long  immersion  had  proved 

too  much  for  Major   B .     He  was  a 

partner  in  the  famous  bank  that  bears  his 
name,  a  brave  man  who  had  died  as  un- 
selfishly as  he  had  lived. 

On  Sunday  S gave  the  first  twenty 

of  our  ship's  company,  who  had  died,  or 
whose  bodies  had  been  washed  ashore,  a 
public  funeral.  It  was  the  most  im- 
pressive funeral  I  have  ever  seen.  In  a 
procession  full}'  a  mile  long  we  streamed 
away  to  the  Campo  Santo.  The  whole 
town  and  countryside  were  there  to  watch 
us,  on  sidewalks,  crowded  balconies, 
even  on  the  house-tops.  Many  of  the 
women  were  weeping  as  they  stood  there, 
thinking  of  their  own  men-folk  away  on  the 
two  fronts. 

To  the  Italians  the  most  interesting 
members  of  the  stream  of  mourners  were 
"Le  Donne,"  as  they  termed  our  brave 
sisters.  In  scarlet  and  gray  those  who  had 
saved  their  uniforms  marched  gallantly 
down  the  long  road  that  led  to  the  ceme- 
tery. The  whole  sixty-six  were  present, 
many  dressed  in  hats,  skirts,  and  blouses 

provided  by  the  ladies  of  S .     We  were 

proud  of  our  women — but  that  is  an  old 
story. 

"With  the  Italian  and  British  troops 
marched  the  sailors  of  Japan,  smart  and 
workmanlike.  I  had  never  seen  them  in  a 
body  before,  and  I  observed  them  closely. 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  to  me  they  seemed 
as  formidable  as  any  seamen  in  the  world. 
Physically  and  morally  they  imprest  me 
deeply.  One  little  thing  won  my  par- 
ticular regard:  Instead  of  machine-turned 
decorations,  they  wore  real  jewels,  the 
work  of  a  craftsman.  It  is  a  small  matter, 
but  a  people  that  will  do  this  will  do  much 
else.  The  Japanese  officers  were  obviously 
men  of  breeding,  and  on  more  than  one 
face  I  seemed  to  read  a  supreme  disdain 
(which  many  of  us  share)  for  a  civilization 
which  expresses  itself  in  mechanics  and 
explosives. 

"You  Westerners  have  forced  us  to 
take  a  hand  in  this,"  they  seemed  to  say; 
"very  well,  then,  we  will  take  a  hand,  till, 
sooner  or  later,  you  reach  our  level  of 
civilization,  and  then  we  can  scrap  all 
these  toys  and  devilments,  and  so  go  on 
with  the  realities  that  lead  to  God." 

Perhaps  I  imagined  this,  yet  without 
those  quiet  figures  whose  pride  it  was  to 
stand  there  as  tho  carven,  and  from  an- 
other world,  I  could  not  have  imagined 
anything  of  the  kind. 

The  ever-present  German  spy   was  en- 
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countered   during  the   writer's   seven-day 
m    Italy.     Hut  in   his  eagerness  he 
overreached  himself,  for — 

He  spoiled  his  game  bf  being  far  too 
eager,  and  si.  he  is  now  in  a  place  when 
his  German  friends  can  nol  even  pay  him 

the  thin  rewards  of  his  disgusting  trade. 
We  had  mi  I  on  iln  quayside.  There  he 
was     very     conspie  tOUSl]      free     with      Red 

(  Voss  oigarets   and  comestibles  —  a  v<  n- 

erous  lad  and  a  charitable.  Later  on  he 
invited     me     to     his     •"house."       He    ws 

threat,  tho  wholly  transparent,  liar  and 
braggart.  His  •house"  turned  out  to  tx 
a  mean  room  in  a  l.aek  Street.  When  W< 
arrived  there  he  put  the  usual  questions, 
and  1  rewarded  his  confidence  hy  giving 
him  full  particulars  as  to  how  many  men 
WS  had  lost,  our  desl  ination.  and  the  names 
of  the  various  units  that  had  embarked. 
In  exchange  1  received  two  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs and  a  much-darned  pair  of 
socks — both  of  which  1  needed  badly.  I 
am  afraid  that  this  young  man  now  re- 
gards me  as  less  of  a  fool  than  1  appeared. 


BRITAIN  SENDS  US  HER  LORD  CHIEF 
JUSTICE 

T  T  IS  friends  still  call  him  Rufus,  ju-i 
-*■  ■*-  as  they  did  when  he  was  plain  Mr. 
Isaacs,  the  young  stock-broker.  He  is 
better  known  to  the  world,  however,  as 
Earl  Reading,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  head  of 
the  legal  world  of  England,  and  recently 
appointed  British  High  Commissioner  to 
the  United  States. 

The  man  who  is  to  take  over  the  work 
of  the  British  Embassy  and  that  of  the 
War  Mission  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton as  well,  has  many  friends  in  America 
who  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his 
home  in  Curzon  Street,  London,  and  he 
is  described  as  the  most  courteous  of 
Englishmen. 

The  career  of  Earl  Reading  has  been  a 
most  romantic  one,  which  goes  without 
saying  when  one  considers  his  jump  from 
the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  the 
bench  in  the  Temple  of  Justice — "going 
some,"  as  his  American  friends  would  say. 

Charles  H.  Grasty,  writing  to  the  New 
York  Times  from  London,  says  of  Lord 
Reading: 

I  have  met  no  more  alert  mind  in  England 
than  Lord  Reading,  and  his  extraordinary 
versatility  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  only  just  now  he  has  been  serving  his 
country  as  special  Ambassador  and  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  all-round  capable  men  in 
England,  entirely  untouched  hy  Old  World 
Crystallization  and,  while  maintaining 
British  traditions,  will  readily  adjust  him- 
self to  his  new  environment. 

Rufus  Isaacs  left  the  money  market  for 
the  bar  and  rose  rapidly  as  a  practising 
lawyer.  He  entered  politics  in  1910,  was 
soon  appointed  Attorney  -  General,  and 
then  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Robert  Donald, 
editor  of  The  Daily  Chronicle,  who  has  been 
intimately  associated  witli  Lord  Reading, 
furnishes  The  Times  with  this  estimate  of 
the  new  High  Commissioner: 

Born  in  1860,  Lord  Reading  carries 
his  years   lightly.      His   keen,   oval   face, 
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The  Right  Car  at  the  Right  Time 


CJhe  fonvard  door  in  the 
Oakland  Sensible  Six  Sedan 
opens  at  the  left  to  the  driv- 
er's seat:  the  rear  door  opens 
at  the  right  to  the  curb. 


Touring  Car  . 

$990 

Roadster   . 

990 

Roadster  Coupe    . 

1150 

Sedan 

1190 

Sedan  ( Unit  Body) 

1490 

Coupe  ( Unit  Body) 

1490 

F.  0.  B.  Pontine,  t 

Mich. 

WE  know  of  no  car  that  fits  more  perfectly 
into  the  national  policy  of  careful  expendi- 
ture than  this  Oakland  Sensible  Six  Sedan. 

It  insures  its  owner  a  year  'round  return  from 
his  investment,  affording  him  the  utility  of  two 
types  of  car  at  the  price  of  one. 

Its  moderate  first-cost  is  but  the  beginning  of 
an  economy  which  lasts  throughout  the  car's 
entire  life,  and  which  obtains  in  every  detail  of 
its  operation. 

Its  simplicity,  its  strength,  its  reliability  and 
its  freedom  from  complication — all  recommend  it 
to  the  man  who  demands  usefulness  with  thrift. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  advantages  of  the 
two-door  body  on  this  Oakland  Sensible  Six 
Sedan  is  its  accessibility  and  convenience. 

It  is  very  easy  to  enter  and  leave,  and  from  its 
three-piece  windshield  to  its  broad  rear  window 
it  is  expertly  made  and  equipped. 

The  individual  front  seats  and  the  wide  tonneau 
seat  are  upholstered  in  fine  quality  gray  auto- 
mobile cloth,  in  keeping  with  the  car's  interior. 

The  comfort  and  security  of  this  interior  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  competent  performance 
of  the  Oakland  Sensible  Six  engine. 

At  2600  r.p.m.  this  overhead-valve  engine  de- 
livers 44  full  working  horsepower,  and  under  all 
conditions  it  is  exceedingly  sparing  of  fuel. 

It  is  the  able  foundation  of  the  car  that  has 
proved  itself  the  foremost  example  on  the  market 
of  high  power,  light  weight  and  fixed  economy. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

PONTIAC,   MICHIGAN 


OAKLAND   SENSIBLE  SIX 


I     i    ,     mveo     hair     with 
soaroely  a  single  rtreab  ol   gray,  and 
easy,  alert  oarriage  Buggesl  a  man  in  the 

primi  ol  life.     Lord  Reading  i-  ab 
mious  in  haliit  and  takes  regular  exer< 
To  this,  ami  to  a  constitution  naturally 
strong  and  WTiy,  arc  due  hi-     •  n  ■    ol   |"i  ■  . 
mental   freshness,   and    physical    \  i^or  at 

lit'ty-sr\  c  n. 

He  baa  had  a  romantic  career.  The  boo 
of  a  London  merchant,  he  had  excellent 
opportunities  <>i'  education,  of  which  as  a 

youth  he  mad.-  \  er\  indil't'i  n ml  use.  One 
of  his  schoolfellows  tells  that  he  was  a 
lively  and  irresponsible  hoy  who  (haled 
under  discipline,  and  loved  play  and  boyish 
pranks  better  than  his  books.  Thirst  for 
adventure  took  him  to  sea,  and  he  served 
for  some  time  on  merchant  vessels  trading 
in  far-off  oceans.  After  this  experience 
before  the  mast  he  resumed  the  broken 
thread  of  his  educational  career,  entered 
London  University  School,  and  completed 
his  education  by  residence  in  Brussels  and 
Hanover. 

He  began  his  business  life  as  a  broker 
on  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  Forsaking 
commerce  for  the  law,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1887.  He 
made  his  reputation  as  a  barrister  in  a 
surprizingly  short  space  of  time.  His 
knowledge  of  commercial  questions,  his 
keenness  of  mind  and  quickness  of  per- 
ception, his  mellifluous  voice  and  easy,  slow 
words,  his  amiability  and  unfailing  cour- 
tesy combined  to  bring  him  almost  at  a 
stride  into  the  front  rank  of  great  lawyers. 

As  an  advocate  he  was  the  very  pink  of 
courtesy.  He  never  stormed  at  a  witness, 
never  bullied  in  cross-examination.  But 
his  cool  brain,  suave  tongue,  and  silken 
manner  were  far  more  formidable  to  a  hos- 
tile witness  and  much  more  persuasive  to  a 
jury  than  the  rough  and  blustering  meth- 
ods of  some  advocates. 

He  had  not  been  ten  years  at  the  bar 
when  his  name  was  a  household  word  in 
England.  Solicitors  competed  eagerly  for 
his  services.  No  cause  celebre  was  com- 
plete without  Rufus  Isaacs  as  one  of 
counsel.  His  income  ran  into  five  figures. 
His  brilliant  success  was  achieved  without 
incurring  that  enmity  which  is  sometimes 
the  penalty  of  rapid  rise  to  eminence.  His 
generosity  of  spirit  disarmed  hostility,  and 
no  great  advocate  has  ever  been  more 
popular  with  the  junior  bar.  At  the  height 
of  his  career  at  the  bar  he  scorned  delights 
and  lived  laborious  days.  He  often  rose  at 
daybreak,  and,  fortified  only  by  a  cup  of 
coffee,  began  work  in  his  library  by  going 
over  his  papers.  After  breakfast  he  would 
proceed  to  his  chambers  for  consultations, 
and  then  to  the  law  courts,  where  he 
would  be  incessantly  occupied  all  day  but 
for  a  short  interruption  for  luncheon. 

He  was  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Reading  in  1904,  as  a  Liberal,  and  in 
1910  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General. 
In  1912  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  being  the  first  Attorney-General 
to  receive  that  honor.  In  Parliament  he 
made  no  shining  mark,  for  Mr.  Donald 
writes: 

Like  many  eminent  lawyers,  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  was  not  a  success  as  a  Parliamen- 
tarian. The  forensic  method  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  Parliamentary 
manner.  He  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons too  late  to  master  its  technicalities 
or  assimilate  its  spirit.  No  man  was  more 
popular  in  the  House,  and  yet  his  best 
friends  were  compelled  to  admit  that  as  a 
debater    he    lacked    richness    and    power. 
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Rufus  Isaacs  in  Parliament  and  Rufua 
Isaacs  in  court  was  as  moonlight  is  to  sun- 
light, as  water  to  wine.  The  explanation, 
to  some  extent,  was  that  when  he  reached 
the  House  of  Commons  after  an  exhausting 
day  in  court  he  was  a  jaded  man.  An 
exacting  master,  the  House  will  not  tolerate 
devotion  at  another  shrine. 

In  1913  Sir  Rufus  was  appointed  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  In  this  great  position  as 
head  of  the  English  judiciary  he  has  won 
golden  opinions. 


FINE    FIGHTING    SPIRIT    SHOWN    IN 
LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT 

HERE  is  a  letter  from  a  son  at  the 
front  to  a  mother  at  home.  It  was 
written  by  a  Minneapolis  man  who,  as  his 
father,  H.  F.  Newhall,  writes  to  The 
Digest,  resigned  a  position  as  instructor 
at  Harvard  University  to  go  into  the  Army 
on  principle.  He  is  now  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in 
France.  The  letter  is  particularly  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  attitude  of  a  trained 
mind  toward  the  war,  and  the  calm  fight- 
ing spirit  of  a  man  who  considers  death  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
playing  an  active  part  in  it. 

In  the  letter,  which  is  dated  December  6 
and  is  printed  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
the  writer  says: 

Don't  be  unhappy,  even  if  something 
happens  to  me.  The  Japanese  point  of 
view  always  appealed  to  me.  They  are 
proud  when  one  of  their  relatives  is  lost  in 
a  patriotic  struggle  and  put  on  festival 
clothes  instead  of  going  into  mourning.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  it  suggested  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  that  we  adopt  the  custom 
of  wearing  a  badge,  such  as  a  star,  instead 
of  black. 

When  we  think  of  the  bigness  of  the 
work  at  hand — and  it  is  more  than  merely 
defeating  Germany  —  any  man  can  feel 
that  even  being  killed  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  having  an  active  part  in  this 
great  step  forward,  which  the  world  is 
taking. 

It  is  the  welding  together  of  the  liberty- 
loving  peoples  into  a  great  cooperating 
society — which  is  to  be  the  triumph  that 
will  follow  an  Allied  victory. 

The  great  weakness  of  our  democracies 
has  been  that  this  liberty  of  which  they 
were  so  boastful  was  a  mere  individualism 
which  allowed  every  man  to  compete  un- 
scrupulously with  all  his  neighbors.  Now 
in  the  face  of  this  German  menace  we  are 
trying  to  learn  how  to  curtail  some  of  our 
individual  "liberties"  in  order  to  secure  a 
national  unity. 

Germany  and  Japan  have  secured  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  through  the  action  of 
autocracies.  It  is  now  for  us  to  show  that  it 
can  be  achieved  as  well  and  in  less  danger- 
ous form  through  democracy.  Perhaps  it 
can't  be.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  better  to  be 
killed  before  that  impossibility  has  been 
demonstrated.  If  it  can  be,  then  any  one 
who  contributes  toward  the  achievement 
of  that  end  can  be  proud  in  proportion  to 
his  contribution.  Don't  be  anxious  then. 
Be>happy  that  I  am  over  here  as  I  am, 
despite  the  mournful  tone  of  some  of  my 
letters. 

Then  comes  a  warning  against  placing 
too  much  faith  in  the  news  that  reaches  this 
side  from  "Somewhere  in  France."    After 
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Increases  Efficiency  by 
Consolidating  Three  Operations  into  One 

Elliott-Fisher  The  Bookkeeping  Machine  writes  the  statements, 
ledger  and  journal  proof  sheet  at  the  same  operation,  and  as  the 
business  is  transacted.  This  method,  besides  doing  the  work 
quickly,  insures  greater  accuracy,  minimizes  the  possibility  of 
making  mistakes  and  saves  time  ordinarily  consumed  in  looking 
for  them. 

The  soundness  and  thoroughness  of  Elliott-Fisher  method  of 
bookkeeping  is  well  illustrated  by  the  letter  from  Sherman  White 
&  Co.  reproduced  here. 

If  you  will  say  the  word, 
one  of  our  representatives 
will  call  and  consult  with  you 
about  bettering  your  book- 
keeping methods. 


Elliott-Fisher  Company 

132  Elliott  Parkway 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


^\  Sherman Yfamc&GoNRMrr 

riotpuoor  Cold  Stohms 


mmmwtmmtm  FOOT  Wayvc.In^  "—."7.*..^ 

November  22nd,  1917. 

Elliott-Fisher  Company, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Gentlemen : — 

We  have  had  our  ELLIOTT-FISHER  Machine 
in  operation  since  the  first  ol  the  year,  and  It 
has  more  than  fulfilled  our  expectations.  With 
It  we  were  able  to  consolidate  three  operations 
Into  one,  thus  enabling  us  to  reduce  our  force, 
and  cut  down  expenses. 

Our  operator  in  addition  to  handling  all  the 
clerical  work  in  connection  with  our  cream 
remittances,  also  keeps  our  customers  ac- 
counts receivable  ledger.  Each  days  work  Is 
completed  and  proved  before  the  operator 
goes  home  at  night,  and  it  is  being  done 
quicker,  better  and  cheaper  than  under  the 
old  system. 

The  service  furnished  by  your  local  repre- 
sentative has  been  all  that  could  be  de^ir.d, 
and  we  recommend  ELLIOTT-FISHER  to  any 
one  in  need  of  a  bookkeeping  machine. 


JDC  IH 


Yours  truly. 


Elliott  ^Fisher 
Bookkeeping  Machine 
J  wit  h  the  Proof  Sheet  and  the  Flat  Writing  Surface 
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telling  "f  In-  oompanj  having  been  ruahed 
t«>  the  Front  h<-  writ* 


M\    advioe   ia   to   disoounl    any   scare- 
da  or  dramatic  rtoriea  about  American 
>pg  in   Pranoe.     Accounts  which  nave 
,  published  about  things  which  I  knew 
of  were  usually  the  v  erieat  rot. 

Ms  own  experienoe  in  the  trenohee  was 
that  my  ohief  job  was  to  restrain  the  men 
from  senseless   firing.     I    would   hear  the 

sound  of  an  automat  ic  or  of  rifle-grenad(  - 

on  the  right  of  my  Beetor,  Bay  about  it  p.m. 
Hurrying  to  that  point  in  the  line,  1  would 
inquire, 

"What  did  you  aee?" 
Nothing,  sir." 

"Well,  what  did  sou  tire  at?" 

•'1  thought  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  wire, 
sir." 

"Do  von  think  you  can   hit   a  noise    in 
the  dark 
\o.  sir." 

Then  we  send  up  a  flare  which  illumi- 
nates our  frout  and  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  no  one  is  in  the  wire,  so  tfhe  men  calm 
down  and  things  remain  quiet.  From 
what  1  learned  of  other  platoons,  I  got  the 
idea  that  things  "happened"  in  proportion 
to  the  nervousness  of  the  commander. 

One  man  made  himself  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  battalion  by  the  stories  he  told 
of  what  happened  to  him.  It  is  quite  true 
that  when  you  have  been  peering  out  into 
the  dark  for  a  while  the  posts  in  entangle- 
ments begin  to  put  on  German  helmets  and 
to  creep  toward  you.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
when  you  are  struggling  to  keep  awake. 
I  had  to  urge  the  men  to  listen  rather  than 
to  look.     It  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

I  had  a  glimpse  of  Generals  Pershing  and 
Bliss  the  other  day  and  also  of  Colonel 
House.  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
latter,  and  I  had  a  feeling  that  he  repre- 
sented the  real  power  and  policy  of  our 
Government.  I  was  pleased  that  America 
should  be  represented  at  the  Versailles 
conference .  by  a  man  without  personal 
ambitions  and  who  is  so  free  from  some 
of  th£  swaggering  characteristics  that  are 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  American. 

When  I  go  up  to  Paris  next  week  I  want 
to  buy  some  war-posters  which  I  will  send 
you.  Weather  is  cold  now,  and  mud  is 
frozen  solid,  which  is  an  improvement  on 
last  week's  conditions. 

The  President's  message  seems  to  please 
every  one. 

From  "over  there"  comes  another 
letter  from  son  to  mother.  This  young 
man  is  in  the  ambulance  service,  and  his 
mother,  in  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
particularly  fortunate  in  hearing  from 
him  about  every  two  weeks  since  his 
arrival  on  the  other  side.  And  she  knows 
that  he  has  received  nearly  all  of  the 
letters  and  packages  that  she  has  sent  to 
him,  as  she  has  adopted  a  system  of  num- 
bering in  order  that  he  may  tell  if  any  are 
missing. 

This  young  man  sailed  from  "Some- 
where in  America"  in  August.  The  New 
York  Sun  prints  two  of  his  letters  which 
were  dated  in  November.  Here  are  some 
extracts  telling  of  the  warm  and  sincere 
welcome  the  Americans  received,  and 
something  of  their  lives  and  diuies  at  the 
front : 

We  are  at  our  final  destination  and  en- 
joying many  conditions   that  would  sur- 


prise you.  Our  quarter!  arc  warm,  and 
the    nearer    we   get    to  the  front    the  better 

our  food  i>.  We  had  an  interesting  three- 
day  trip  aerOM  France  in  our  cars  and 
Btopl    in  mans    wonderful  placet. 

You    -peak    of    reading    in    newapapt 

and     magazines    about     the     treatment     of 

soldiers  over   here.     If    they  don't   praise 

the  treatment  they  are  lies.  No  on. 
could  get  a  warmer  or  more  sincere  wel- 
come   than    the    American    soldier   gets   on 

his  arrival  in  a  French  port.     As  our  boat 

sailed    up    the   canal    to   dock    all    the   fruit 

and   chocolate   available   was   thrown   on 

board  to  us.  There  was  a  "Plut  (Inutile 
Fete  pour  les  Amiricain*  Scldatt"  in  one 
town  we  visited,  and  our  path  was  literally 
stresvn  with  flowers,  and  banners  waved 
everywhere. 

We  are  attached  to  the  French  Army, 
and  are  to  have  a  ten-day  leave  every 
four  months,  which  we  are  all  looking 
forward  to.  Our  work  is  confined  to 
ambulance  driving — Fords  eand  Fiats — 
I  am  on  a  Fiat.  Our  base  is  about  ten 
kilometers  from  the  front  -  line  trench, 
and  we  go  up  to  our  advance-post  every 
three  or  four  days.  This  depends  on 
the  action  up  front.  (Six  lines  deleted.) 
All  this  is  done  in  the  dark.  Star  shells 
shot  up  from  both  sides  to  light  the  sur- 
rounding territory  give  us  our  only  light. 
These  last  about  thirty  seconds  and  are  a 
continuous  performance  all  night. 

The  letter  describes  the  drives  between 
the  front  and  the  base  hospital,  through 
many  old  towns  where  only  women  and 
old  folk  are  to  be  seen  now.  Then  here 
is  a  hint  of  unsuspected  luxuries  and 
social  enjoyments,  punctuated  by  the 
roar  of  the  big  guns  in  the  distance,  until 
the  tramp  of  men  and  the  rumble  of  supply- 
wagons,  moving  out  into  the  zone  of 
death,  cast  a  pall  over  the  forced  ga'ety  of 
the  company: 

The  few  remaining  peasant  women  do 
our  laundry  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
We  are  able  to  buy  chocolate,  jam,  cheese, 
tobacco,  and  almost  any  kind  of  eats  at 
the  Cooperatif. 

We  have  many  enjojrable  evenings 
when  out  at  the  advance  -  post.  After 
a  good  dinner  and  one  of  Ray's  cigars 
we  sit  back  and  sing  all  the  songs  we 
can  recall.  Of  course  the  Frenchmen 
join  in  and  make  the  evening  one  worth 
while.  Living  so  as  to  drive  away  the 
blues — we  all  have  them  in  turn — some 
of  us  dance  and  just  give  way  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  it  all.  When  there  is  a  lull 
in  the  joy  and  everything  is  quiet  for  a 
moment,  outside — away  outside — can  be 
heard  the  rumble  of  guns,  rapid-fire  guns 
and  guns,  guns,  guns,  all  dealing  death. 
Then  you  hear  the  tramp  of  men  march- 
ing out  to  a  barren  stretch  of  land  which 
is  indescribable,  or  possibly  a  long  train 
of  wagons  rolling  over  the  rough  roads 
with  supplies.  All  this  strikes  a  new 
part  of  one's  soul  and  ycu  hope  and  hope 
for  the  end. 

And  then  comes  a  call  to  the  front: 

I  have  wandered  from  the  room  where 
we  were  all  happy.  The  telephone  rings 
and  the  room  is  noiseless  while  the  adjutant 
receives  the  message.  Is  it  a  call  that 
means  martyrs  are  suffering  in  the  trenches. 
Yes,  the  call  is  "  Poste  Cenf-trois."  Whose 
turn  next?  Mine?  Good!  We  get  so 
tired  we  are  glad  of  a  chance  to  drive 
"out  there."  Yes,  wrap  up — it's  cold, 
damp,  and  everything  is  darkness.    Novem- 


ber   in     Franc,      i       mo-ils     fog    and     rain. 

All  this  gise-  ii-  tome  excitement,  try- 
ing   to    keep    on    the    road      Sometimes 

the  fog  is  go  thick  that  lise  feet  in  front 
of  the  car  i-  nothing  but  dense  gray, 
and  ue  draw  up  in  back  of  the  -low  - 
moving  ammunition-truck-  ju-t  in  time 
to  jam  on  the  brake  and  -hout  ".1  droit, 
n  limit'"  Horn.-  are  not  permitted,  as 
they  mean  "gas,"  a  signal  I  hope  I  neser 
hear,  t  ho  ins  mast  i-  alssays  ssith  me  and 
ever    reads. 

Canteen  ssork  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hul- 
ls interestingly  described  by  Mrs.   George 

W.  Osmun,  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  who  is  in 

France  ssith  her  husband,  a  clergyman. 
Judging  from  Mrs.  Oamun's  letter  there 
was  little  to  remind  one  of  the  horrors 
and  privations  of  the  war  in  the  French 
village  where  she  was  located  when  she 
wrote  to  her  brother,  Prof.  Edmund  D. 
Searls,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  But  Mrs. 
Osmun  is  seemingly  an  enthusiastic  per- 
son, but  she  had  had  an  experience  of  only 
two  days  when  she  wrote  of  life  at  her  post. 
She  tells  of  her  outfitting  in  Paris: 

We  both  had  to  have  uniforms  made, 
George  an  extra  thick  one  and  I  the  reg- 
ulation one  for  canteen  workers.  So  I 
have  a  very  lovely  whipcord  suit,  gray,, 
trimmed  with  blue  collar,  beautifully 
fitting,  made  by  a  Parisian  tailor.  It 
cost  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  275  francs  [$551,  but 
I  bought  a  hat,  gray  cloth  faced  with  blue 
silk,  cost  40  francs  [$8J,  three  waists  and 
two  neckties,  a  blue  scarf,  as  we  are  not 
allowed  to  wear  furs,  two  linen  over- 
dresses for  work  about  the  canteen,  two 
caps,  besides  all  the  boots  and  thick  things 
we  bought  at  home.  But  I  sure  am  fitted 
out.  We  finally  had  to  buy  another 
trunk  and  pack  it  with  things  we  wouldn't 
need  now  and  leave  it  in  Paris  at  the 
American  express. 

Paris  is  so  big  and  so  confusing  that 
really  we  spent  just  hours  of  our  time 
going  from  one  point  to  another  with 
little  to  show  for  our  effort.  George  took 
several  French  lessons,  and  somehow  the 
days  slipt  by,  both  of  us  realizing  more 
than  ever  how  hard  it  was  going  to  be  to 
say  good-by.  But  last  Friday  noon  the 
ax  fell.  I  left  for  work  here  and  Saturday 
morning  at  8  George  started  in  another 
direction  for  his  scene  of  action. 

Mrs.  Osmun  says  she  is  in  a  little  French 
village  with  six  other  American  women 
and  five  or  more  secretaries.  Of  her 
"billet"  she  writes: 

Altho  we've  been  here  only  two  days  we 
are  just  carried  away  with  the  work.  We 
have  our  rooms  with  some  very  kind 
French  people.  When  we  come  in  at 
night  there  is  a  lovely  (soft)  coal  fire 
crackling  in  a  little  grate,  and  in  the 
morning  we  have  an  oil  heater  to  dress  by. 
Our  bed  is  clean  and  very  comfortable, 
linen  sheets  and  plenty  of  bedding.  A 
little  maid  brings  us  our  breakfast  about 
eight — bread,  butter,  and  coffee.  That 
is  what  the  French  call  "petit  dejeuner" 
and  is  all  they  have.  We  brought  along  a 
little  jam  from  Paris,  as  the  bread  is  rather 
hard,  tho  very  good  -  tasting  and  ve/-y 
wholesome.  Then  we  hike  for  the  hut, 
which  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from 
here.  Almost  every  time  an  auto  is  sent 
down  for  us,  so  much  are  our  sen  ices 
appreciated. 

The  five  who  have  been  here  have  de- 
veloped the  canteen  from  a  dark  hut  into 
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The  Pulse  of  Production 


MANUFACTURING  schedules  and 
service-reputation  maintained — that  is 
the  welcome  story  the  production  score 
board  tells  the  production  manager  and  the 
superintendent  where  Robbins  &  Myers  Mo- 
tors are  the  driving  force  behind  the  work. 

On-time  production  reflects  efficient  equip- 
ment— no  delays  due  to  power  failure — no  idle 
hands — no  lost  motion  anywhere — complete 
utility  of  every  power  unit,  of  every  working 
moment  and  every  working  dollar. 

For  complete  assurance  of  such  efficiency, 
representative  concerns  install  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  because  of  their  unfailing  dependability 
year  in  and  year  out.  To  these  concerns, 
Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  are  a  guarantee  of 
maintained  production. 

Whether  for  the  large  shop  machine  or  for 
the  compact  hand  drill,  or  for  any  equipment 
calling  for  a  motor  of  1-40  to  30  horsepower, 
there  is  the  very  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  for  it. 


Manufacturers  of  the  higher  grade  electric 
cleaners,  washing  machines,  addressing  ma- 
chines and  other  electrically-driven  devices,  also 
equip  their  product  with  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  for  this  same  service  assurance.  In  this 
way  their  own  high  manufacturing  standard  is 
matched  by  a  standard  of  performance  second- 
to-none. 

To  be  Robbins  &  Myers  equipped  is  a  sure 
sign  of  unusual  quality  throughout.  Into  every 
R  &  M  Motor  is  wrought  twenty-one  years  of 
successful  motor  experience. 

Powerusers  will  do  well  to  consider  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motors  when  adding  new  equipment. 
Interesting  data  also  awaits  electrical  device 
manufacturers  and  dealers. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

The  World's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers 
of  Electric  Fans  and  Small  Motors 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Motors 
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To  Manufacturers: 

OPERATING  FORCES  in  industrial  organizations 
must  be  kept  free  for  the  work  of  production.  ■  New 
Building  or  extension  of  plant  is  a  separate  problem  in 
which  STONE  &  WEBSTER  assume  responsibility  for 
the  design,  the  construction  and  the  purchase  and  instal- 
lation of  machinery  equipment.  In  connection  with  a 
large  factory  which  we  recently  completed  in  New  York 
State,  the  Vice-President  writes: 

J'The  fact  that  you  not  only  constructed  but  equipped 
ihe  plant  saved  us  much  time  and  annoyance.  Those 
of  us  in  the  home  office  have  not  had  a  single  care. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  you  are  on  schedule  time,  the 
quality  of  your  work  is  beyond  criticism." 

Beforeyou  build  send  for  "BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION," 
showing  examples  of  work  done  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  shops,  factories,  industrial  plants,  warehouses/  etc- 

STONE  &  WEBSTER 

NEW  YORK:   120  Broadway        BOSTON :~147MiUc  St.        CHICAGO:  First  National  Bank  Blifc 


A  Book 
of  Joy  and 
Gladness 


I— I  ERE  I*  a  splendid  new  book 
*  *  of  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment that  will  help  men  and 
women  everywhere. 

INSPIRATION    AND    IDEALS 

By  Grenville  Kleiner 

One  bright  chapter  for  each  day  in  the  year  is  included 
on  such  subjects  as  Broad-mindedness,  Convictions  Diligence, 
Failure.  Ambition,  Beauty,  and  hundreds  of  otheri.  A  delight- 
ful book  to  use  as  a  gift.  "Pleasing  and  beneficial  to  the 
average  reader,"  says  Hudson  Maxim. 

Handsomely  bound,  with  silk  book-mark;   $1.00   nil; 
by  mail  Si. 12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


The  World's  Greatest 

It  is  the  U.  S.  Postal  RllcinpCC 
Service  which  not  only  *-*  1A»XJ.X%*0» 
hinds  together  all  the        y"v  •  .  • 

States  of  the  U  n  i o n,        I    tVOTCt  fl  17CI  TlOtl 

but  connects  them  with        V/X  gaUl^ailUIl 

all  the  countries  of  the 

world.     The  fascinating  story  of  this  great  organization  and  its 

work  is  vividly  told  in 

THE  UNITED   STATES  POST  OFFICE 

By  Daniel  C.  Roper, formerly  First-Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
Of  this  remarkable  new  book  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing 
writes  :  "It  appears  to  me  to  he  a  volume  of  very  great  interest 
and  one  which  will  render  a  valuable  service." 

400  pp.,  cloth  bound;  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fonrth  Ave.,  New  York 


A  Four-Inch  Shelf  of  Health-Books 


Here  are  four  splendid  books  on  health. 
Stand  them  up  together  and  they  take  four 
inches  of  space  on  your  shelf,  but  they  will 
bulk  a  thousand  times  larger  than  that  in 
your  life.  To  own  and  study  these  four 
books  is  the   best  life    insurance    policy  a 

How  to  Live 


By  Prof.  Irving  Fisher 
and  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk.  Authorized  by  the 
Hygiene  Reference  Board  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and 
health  authorities  every- 
where. Will  make  you  over 
and  add  years  to  your  life. 
92,000  copies  sold. 

By  mail,  $1.12 


The  Influence  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Body 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  the 

eminent  neurologist.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed talk  on  this  much 
discussed  subject  that 
contains  a  wealth  of  in- 
spiration and  help.  Points 
the  way  to  health  and  hap- 
piness.    By  mail,  54  cents 


man  or  woman  can  take  out.  They  are 
filled  with  sanity  and  wisdom  and  will  save 
their  cost  over  and  over  again  in  doctor's 
bills.  Read  them,  mold  your  life  on  them, 
and  watch  yourself  gaining  in  health  and 
strength  from  day  to  day. 

The  Heart  and 
Blood  Vessels 

By  Dr.  I.  H.  Hirschfeld. 

Tells  the  story  of  the  heart 
and  its  ailments, shows  you 
how  to  care  for  and  cure 
all  disorders  of  the  circu- 
lation by  right  living  and 
careful  eating,  and  how  to 
reach  a  healthy  old  age. 
By  mail,  $1.37 


Nervous  Breakdowns  and 

How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  Charles  D.  Mus- 
grove,  M.D.  A  sane, 
practical  book  on  the  cause 
and  cure  of  nervous 
troubles  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  your  intel- 
ligence. Will  do  wonders 
for  you  physically  and 
mentally.    By  mail,  $i.i2 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


a  homelike  attractive  place  tables  with 
oilcloth  (red-and-white  checked),  turkey- 
nil    curtains,   pictures    from    magazines, 

and  a  counter  \ .  1 1 1 1  a  BOrl  of  kitclien  back 
of  it.  Until  12:30  we  gel  things  reads 
for  serving.  About  a  bushel  or  two  of 
sandwiches  must  be  made  jelly,  meat, 
and  cheese-  three  tanks  of  cocoa,  a  tank 

ot  OOffee,  a  tank  of  hot  water  for  tea,  beef- 
tea,  and  hot  lemonade.  To-day,  altho  it 
is  Sunday,  one  of  the  number  made  cookies 
(awfully  poor  ones),  and  little   pies,  and 

how  they  did  sell!  Then  we  have  fancy 
i-akes  (the  kind  that  come  in  boxes),  and 
canned  pineapples  and  cherries. 

We  take  turns  in  doing  things.  To-daj 
I  Berved  cocoa  and  coffee  and  hot  and  cold 
lemonade  and  tea.  Nearly  always  the 
boys  linger  to  chat  —  if  we  are  not  too 
rushed — and  their  joy  at  having  us  here 
is  pathetic.  One  boy  asked  me  to-day  as 
he  came  up,  "Are  you  a  real  American 
woman?  You  are  the  first  one  I've  seen 
since  I  came  over." 

We  have  our  lunch  and  dinner  at  the 
hotel  where  the  other  five  women  have 
rooms.  Sometimes,  if  we  are  too  rushed 
part  of  the  bunch  have  sandwiches  at  the 
canteen,  but  usually  two  good  square 
meals.  So  you  see  you  don't  need  to 
worry  about  me  at  all.  I  know  I  am 
going  to  enjoy  it  more  all  the  time.  The 
other  women  are  fine  college  girls  around 
thirty,  a  little  less  or  a  little  more,  I  should 
judge.  The  men  are  good  virile  chaps, 
just  good,  ordinary  Americans,  nearly  all 
of  them  in  the  thirties  or  forties  or  more. 


AMERICAN  BOY'S  GRAPHIC  STORY  OF 
TRAINING  UNDER  FIRE 

A  LETTER  from  a  young  American 
officer  in  France  telling  of  his  first 
experience  at  the  front  contains  interesting 
details  of  the  trench-training  of  army 
officers  from  the  States.  The  letter  is 
written  to  his  uncle  by  Lieut.  Paul  Remmel, 
of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  is  dated  from 
"A  Dirty  Little  Town  in  France,"  on 
November  13.  If  one  may  judge  from  his 
description  of  his  first  dinner  and  breakfast 
under  fire,  the  British  officers  were  not 
then  suffering  any  great  privations.  Here 
are  parts  of  the  letter  as  printed  in  the 
Arkansas  Gazette: 

At  the  close  of  school,  each  American  left 
with  a  British  officer  (his  friend)  for  a 
different  division  which  held  a  different 
sector  in  the  ever-changing  boundary-line 
of  war — the  trench.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  visit  in  company  with  a  fine 
young  English  officer,  Captain  Bond,  a  sec- 
tor upon  which  ensued  enough  excitement 
for  any  live  American.  After  a  day  and  a 
half  of  traveling  by  train  we  arrived  in  the 
war-area,  eight  miles  from  the  German 
lines,  the  division  headquarters  of  the 
British  Army  (First  Army).  Here  my 
friend  took  off  his  finery  and  put  on  his 
trench-clothes  and  we  both  were  fitted  out 
with  steel  hats,  gas-respirators,  and  the 
long,  Webly  pistols,  to  take  our  last  lap  to 
the  trenches'  edge.  We  were  given  two 
horses  and  two  soldiers  to  accompany  us 
the  remaining  eight  miles. 

We  passed  through  several  French 
villages,  through  which  raced  back  and 
forth  English  ambulances,  ammunition- 
carts,  and  huge  automobile-trucks  bearing 
fresh  fuel  (men)  to  the  hell  that  is  forever 
waging  on  that  front.  As  we  came  close, 
we  passed  through  villages  in  which  there 
stood  no  house  that  was  not  completely 
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ruined  by  shell-fire.  These  villages  you 
would  easily  recognize  if  I  could  only  tell 
you  their  names.  Village  after  village, 
ruins  after  ruins,  utter  desolation  mutely 
spoke  of  wild  barbaric  treatment  at  tin 
hands  of  the  Germans.  Not  one  soul  did 
we  see  in  these  villages  as  we  drew  nearer 
the  booming  guns  we  could  so  distinctly 
hear. 

In  the  heart  of  a  deserted  village  \\< 
were  compelled  to  leave  our  horses  and 
strike  out  on  foot,  and  after  a  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  walk  along  a  camou- 
flaged wood  we  reached  at  last  t  he  mouth  of 
the  trenches.  As  we  bid  farewell  to  level 
ground  and  walked  down  into  the  trench,  1 
looked  overhead  and  saw  seven  British 
planes  dying  overhead  observing  for  the 
artillery  that  was  at  that  moment  sending 
screeching  shells  into  the  German  lines. 

At  last  they  entered  the  trenches,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  situated  in  the  center 
of  a  ruined  and  deserted  village.  They 
were  German  trenches,  very  well  made,  tho 
somewhat  battered  by  shells.  They  were 
constantly  drawing  nearer  to  the  German 
lines,  and  the  writer  says: 

At  last,  after  walking  around  and 
around,  we  finally  reached  the  battalion 
headquarters  (it  was  then  4  p.m.  and 
gradually  growing  dark),  which  was  quar- 
tered, as  everything  is,  in  a  dugout  45  to  50 
feet  under  the  ground.  After  climbing 
down  the  steep  steps  I  came  to  the  dugout, 
and  it  was  certainly  a  surprize.  The  first 
thing  that  greeted  my  eye  was  a  long  table, 
upon  which  was  a  cover  of  spotless  linen, 
with  diver  placed  all  around,  and  grouped 
around  were  five  English  officers  drinking 
tea.  Oh,  these  English,  you  can  not  beat 
them.  They  go  to  war  with  a  teacup  in  one 
hand  and  a  revolver  in  the  other. 

This  dugout  was  an  old  German  one, 
which  consisted  of  four  rooms,  a  large 
dining-room,  a  signal-room,  a  kitchen,  and 
bedroom.  Imagine  that  if  you  can,  all  fixt 
up  with  huge  mirrors,  lounging  chairs, 
stoves,  lighted  candles  in  brass  holders. 
These  men  were  sitting  around  calmly 
drinking  tea  and  whisky  while  45  feet  over- 
head the  shells  were  screaming  by.  I  was 
introduced  as  the  American  who  was 
attached  for  a  few  days  for  instruction,  and 
I  was  made  quite  welcome ;  such  a  welcome 
I  had  never  had  before  anywhere.  My  hosts 
were  a  colonel,  captain,  two  majors,  ably 
assisted,  and  several  privates  whose  only 
duty  it  seemed  was  to  look  after  me  and 
to  be  sure  I  saw  everything  in  the  way  of 
excitement,  and  believe  me,  I  did.  I  was 
just  in  time  for  tea,  so  I  sat  down  after 
taking  off  my  tin  hat,  as  the  steel  helmet 
is  called. 

As  I  drank  my  tea  I  was  plied  with 
questions,  for  I  was  the  first  American 
officer  they  had  seen.  I  seemed  to  be 
refreshing  to  them  because  they  were  con- 
stantly laughing  at  my  answers.  Just  be- 
fore dinner  I  was  led  by  the  colonel,  the 
two  majors,  and  the  captain  up  the  steps  to 
see  the  heavy  guns  belch  into  the  night, 
sending  huge  missiles  of  death  into  the 
German  lines;  also  the  hea-\-y  guns  of  the 
Huns*would  grunt  in  retaliation. 

From  young  Remmel's  description  his 
first  night  in  the  trenches  was  not  tinged 
in  any  way  with  the  horrors  of  war.  In 
fact,  he  might  very  well  have  been  dining 
and  sleeping  at  some  hotel  far  from  the 
front  save  for  the  sound  of  the  shells  over- 
head.    He  writes: 

We  had  a  wonderful  dinner,  consisting  of 
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A  NATION  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 

yet  prominent  in  all  countries;  homeless,  yet  making  its 
home  with  the  best  the  world  over;  persecuted,  yet  endowed 
with  unquenchable  vitality;  dominating  the  world's  trade;  in 
the  van  of  art,  music,  literature,  and  science — such  is  the 
Jewish  race  as  portrayed  by  John  Foster  Fraser  in  his  wonder- 
fully interesting  book,  The  Conquering  Jew,  an  impartial 
and  in  many  ways  startling  study  of  this  remarkable  people. 
Read  it  and  learn  what  the  author  thinks  of  the  future  of  the 
Jew.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  304  pp.    Jl. 50;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

Funk  &  Wignaui  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Practical  Rabbit  Keeping 

By  GEORGE  A.  TOWNSEND 

This  book  tells  in  practical,  simple  language  all  those  thing9 
which  are  necessary  to  success  in  rabbit  keeping.  Advice  on 
rabbitries,  directions  for  making,  hints  on  selecting  stock, 
and  nearly  twenty  chapters  des-oted  to  as  many  different 
kinds  of  rabbits,  give  good  sound  guidance  on  the  propel 
care  of  each  variety. 

II  ills  20  full-page  illustrations. 
352  pages.  1 2mo.  cloth.    XetSt.25-    (Postpaid $i.js.) 
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IOO  Years  of  Vital  History 

The  World's  Greatest  Story  of  the  World's  Most  Critical  Period 

Nearly  a  century'  of  vital  history  tills  the  interval  between  Napoleon's  fall  and  the  maturing  of  the 
Franco-Russo-English  understanding.      It  was  a  century  of  national  upheavals  and  international 
readjustments  which  had  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the  alliance  of  the  powers  for  the  present 
war.    A  knowledge  of  the  events  of  this  period  and  the  men  who  controlled  them  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  would  understand  the  attitudes  and  motives  of 
the  nations  to-day.    This  great  story  of  the  world's  evolution  is  completely,  fascinatingly, 
authoritatively  told  in  one,  big,  fine,  inexpensive  volume. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 

One  of  the  world's  greatest  historical  authorities 

It  describes  the  world's  dominant  figures  of  the  last  hundred  years  and  what  they  accomplished — Lincoln, 

Bismarck,  Edward  VII,  scores  of  others.     It  tells  of  our  Civil  War;  the  evolution  of  the  German  Empire; 

the  birth  of  the  French  Republic;  the  beginning  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  Italy   repudiated  in  1014;  the 

Boer  War;  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  and  all  the  other  significant  political  and  military  events  of  this  period. 

It  is  a  gripping  story  of  a  new  world  in  the  making.     Get  it  and  read  it.     History  and  Biography  give  the 

greatest  education. 

New,  inexpensive,  one-volume  edition.    1000  pages,  cloth  bound,  $3.00:  by  mail,  $3-20. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Amon^  the  Builders 
of  the  Nation 


Transportation  has  made  America. 
Her  future  still  hinges  upon  it.  Motor 
Truck  haulage  as  exemplified  in  Federal 
efficiency  and  Federal  economy  has  taken 
its  place  among  the  great  mediums  of 
transportation. 

Where  the  rails  end,  Federals  assume 
the  burden.     They  bring  to  the  freight 
station  the  remot- 
est farm,  factory, 
lumber  camp  or 
mine. 


They  make  possi- 
ble the  broader 
expansion  of  city, 
suburb,     country- 


One  to  Five  Ton  Capacities 


Federal  Motor 

Detroit, 


side  by  wiping  out  the  obstacles  of  time 
and  distance  that  formerly  existed  be- 
tween them. 

Wherever  a  road  leads,  Federals  go. 
Often  their  broad  tread  across  the  prairie 
is  the  first  sign  of  a  new  channel  of 
commerce. 

In  peace,  Federals  have  promoted  pros- 
perity. In  war, 
Federals  are  doing 
their  bit  in  the 
protection  of 
America's  ideals. 
Their  place  is  firm- 
ly fixed  among  the 
builders  of  the 
nation. 


Truck    Company 

Michigan 


fresh  meats,  sugar,  cream,  and  a  whole 
course  dinner,  even  down  to  cheese  ;m<l 
coffee — think  of  that  if  you  can  on  the 
firing-line.  These  "blooming  Britishers" 
certainly  do  live. 

About  nine  o'clock  I  went  to  bed  in  an 
adjoining  room,  about  twenty  feel  square, 
and  my  bed  was  a  berthlike  affair,  with 
heavy  blankets,  and  I  slept  soundly  in  spite 
of  the  fact  now  and  then  I  could  get  the 
jar  of  a  German  shell  lighting  overhead. 
I  was  awakened  next  morning  by  the 
colonel's  servant  handing  me  a  cup  of 
steaming  hot  tea,  which  I  drank  down 
with  much  gusto.  I  was  also  brought  hot 
water  for  shaving  and  for  washing  and  was 
told  that  breakfast  was  ready.  And 
Mich  a  breakfast!  You  woidd  think  that 
this  was  some  hotel  instead  of  a  dugout 
on  the  Western  front.  Wonderfully  cooked 
oatmeal,  fresh  eggs  and  ham,  hot  coffee, 
tea,  and  jam  greeted  me. 

After  breakfast  1  was  furnished  with  two 
runners  (privates  with  full  equipment  and 
a  fine  daredevil  lieutenant,  for  the  purpose, 
as  the  colonel  exprest  it,  of  seeing  the 
whole  show. 

So  I  started  out  with  my  tin  helmet, 
gas-rospirator,  a  cane,  and  a  45-revolver 
just  as  a  German  machine  gun  spat  out  a 
welcome,  the  bullets  coming  100  feet  away. 
My  guide  took  me  down  one  trench  into 
another,  every  one  named,  down  into  dug- 
outs, bomb  dugouts,  and  out  into  observa- 
tion-posts. I  looked  into  periscopes  over- 
looking the  German  lines,  saw  Germans 
walking  around,  peered  into  German  wire 
entanglements,  saw  dead  Germans  lying  in 
captured  dugouts  (this  hill  has  been  only 
captured  two  months).  As  we  walked  on 
the  Germans  were  sending  huge  shells  over 
us  and  the  English  were  giving  them  tit 
for  tat:  overhead  eight  English  piano 
were  flying,  observing  for  the  artillery.  One 
especially  claimed  my  attention.  It  would 
fly  around  and  around,  then  suddenly  swoop 
down  straight  for  the  German  trench,  get- 
tins;  about  100  feet  above  the  Boche,  then 
let  fly  his  machine  gun,  which  would  pop- 
pop-pop  certain  death  in  their  trench.  Then 
we  would  yell.     It  was  wonderful! 

The  writer  tells  of  his  first  experience  in 
observing  the  work  of  the  artillery.  At 
the  top  of  a  hill  an  officer  was  directing  the 
fire  of  the  battery  1,500  yards  behind.  They 
were  shelling  a  village  held  by  the  Ger- 
mans not  800  yards  from  the  officer's  post 
of  observation.    Remrnel  writes: 

He  stopt  and  shook  my  hand  most 
heartily  and  seemed  most  glad  to  meet  me. 
He  explained  every  thing  to  me,  showed 
me  the  tiny  telephone  his  orderlies  used 
to  give  the  range  to  the  battery  at  his 
command.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  would 
like  to  see  him  make  a  few  hits,  and  of 
course  I  said  that  I  would  not  mind, 
secretly  tickled  to  death. 

He  told  me  to  put  my  glasses  to  my 
eyes  and  pointed  out  a  red-brick  house 
on  the  extreme  left  of  us.  a  house  which  he 
indicated  on  his  pocket  map  which  was 
reported  to  billet  a  German  company.  I 
instantly  glued  my  glasses  to  my  eyes  and 
I  heard  him  call  to  his  orderlies,  who 
stood  four  feet  behind  him  with  the  tiny 
telephone  something  which  sounded  like 
"two  degrees  to  the  left  repeat."  Then 
suddenly  I  heard  a  distant  boom  and  a 
screeching  through  the  air,  and  after  a  few 
seconds  another  boom,  and,  bless  you — 
the  house  which  I  had  confined  within  my 
glasses  blew  up  into  the  air  and  fell  back  in 
smoking  ruins.     His  had  been  a  perfect  hit. 

I  will  tell  you  in  my  next  letter  about 


returning  lure  to  join  my  regiment,  the 

old  Kith  Infantry,  to  find  lb  tier  Mc- 
Laughlin, from  Toltec,  Ark.,  who  came 
out  with  me.  He  is  in  a  next  company  and 
has  ably  represented  Arkansas.  He  was 
commanding  the  platoon  which  was  raided 
by  the  Germans,     li.   bad  a  terrible  time, 

was  knocked  sen-,,  less  twice,  and  barely 
came  out  with  a  whole  skin.  He  was  in  the 
first  fis;ht  for  the  Americans,  and  while  in 

hospital  was  interviewed  by  French  and 
American  generals.  He  did  many  heroic 
things  and  will  perhaps  receive  the  French 
military  cross.  He  is  still  suffering  from 
shell-shock,  but  is  all  O.  K.,  being  in  the 
hospital  only  six  days.  He  didn't  write  his 
mother  anything  about  it.  You  might  get 
,in  touch  with  his  family.  McLaughlin, 
Toltec  Ark.,  planters,  and  tell  his  mother 
what  a  hero  she  has  for  a  son.  It  won't 
come  out  in  any  news,  so  1  am  sure  1  am 
writing  things  I  should  not  write.  I  have 
not  received  a  line  since  I  arrived.  Our 
letters  are  held  up  somewhere.  Am  work- 
ing hard  now.  Will  go  to  Paris  next 
Saturday.  Will  write  to-morrow.  Love 
to  all.  Paul. 

Co.  G,  16th  Infantry,  France. 
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Oirl   Scout   Miss   Putzki    enthusiastically 
all    th<-    credit    to    Mr-,    (iih 
ter,   head   of   the  <;irl   Scout-,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  is  her  captain,  and  whom  -he 

ribes  as  ••ju-t  a  peach."    And  then 

She    exclaimed    .  [y; 


ELEANOR   PUTZKI,  THE  "BEST  GIRL 
SCOUT  IN  AMERICA." 

AKE  up!     Girl  Scout  work  waked 


w 


me  up.  This  is  a  pretty  fine  world 
tho  they  are  trying  to  tear  it  to  pieces  on 
the  other  side.  Get  better  acquainted 
with  it,  and  be  happy  and  useful!" 

This  is  the  message  of  Eleanor  Putzki 
to  the  girls  of  America.  Pretty  fine  sen- 
timents, too,  for  a  girl  of  seventeen,  but 
Miss  Putzki  is  a  pretty  fine  girl.  She  has 
won  the  title  of  the  "Best  Girl  Scout  in 
America,"  the  highest  honor  in  the  or- 
ganization. She  needed  twenty-five  merit 
badges  to  win  this  distinction,  so  to  make 
sure  she  earned  twenty-six,  and  then  Mrs. 
Woodrow  Wilson  presented  her  with  a 
gold  eaglet  of  which  she  is  justly  proud. 
The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says  of  this 
energetic  Washington  girl: 

Miss  Putzki  tried  to  explain  to  one 
uninitiated  in  the  maze  of  Girl  Scout  en- 
deavors what  she  had  to  do  to  get  some  of 
her  badges.  It  seems  there  are  six  which 
were  won  for  proficiency  in  branches  akin 
to  Red  Cross  work,  such  as  home  care  of 
the  sick,  child  nursing,  first  aid,  ambulance, 
invalid  cooking.  Then  there  are  five  for 
different  phases  of  housewnfery,  such  as 
ironing,  sewing,  housekeeping,  cooking, 
dairy.  For  athletics  she  has  passed  tests 
in  bicycling,  signaling,  swimming,  public 
health.  In  educational  lines  she  is  dis- 
tinguished for  art  and  as  interpreter.  In 
the  outside  class  come  pathfinder,  pioneer, 
and  naturalist. 

Then  for  attendance  she  has  a  badge, 
or  rather  a  gold  star,  for  each  of  the  four 
years  she  has  been  a  Scout,  "because  I 
never  missed  a  meeting,"  she  boasts. 

"The  hardest  badge  for  me  to  get  was — 
cooking."  Then  she  blushed  in  an  em- 
barrassed, girlish  manner  as  she  shyly 
'fest  up:  "I  was  flunked  three  times 
before  I  got  it."  And  then  quickly  re- 
covering the  confidence  born  of  having 
succeeded:  "But  I  can  get  a  good  dinner 
now  for  a  whole  houseful  of  company, 
and  I  do  keep  house  for  my  brother  during 
the  summer  when  mother  goes  to  the 
country.-' 

Asked  how"  she  ever  came  to  be  the  best 


"Why,  no  one  will  ever  know  what  the 
(lirl  Scout  work  ha-  done  for  me.  Only 
three  month-  agi  I  started  after  my 

badge  for  pathfinder,  I  scarcely  knew  the 
difference  between  northwest  and  south- 
east Washington.  To  win  that  badge  I 
had  to  know  all  the  public  buildn 
schools,  street-,  and  avenue-:,  monuments, 
parks,  circles,  playgrounds  and,  in  fad,  be 
qualified  as  a  guidl  .  (loins;  after  <lirl 
Scout  badges  just  woke  me  up.  It  makes 
you  see  things,  and  see  why  and  to  want 
to  do  things  better  and  to  help  others. 

"It's  Girl  Scout  work  that  got  me  this 
job,"  she  said,  referring  to  her  recently 
acquired  dignity  as  playground  instructor. 

"It's  because  the  scout  activities  made  me 
know  so  much  about  outdoor  life  for  chil- 
dren that  they  have  me  here." 

"But  isn't  this  playground  in  the  slum 
district'."'   her  interviewer  suggested. 

"Certainly  it  is,  but  the  children  are 
just  dear.  Don't  you  see  how  we  can 
help  them  by  making  this  place  safe  for 
them  to  play?  That's  why  we  had  six 
bad  boys  pinched  here  to-day,"  and  her 
blue  eyes  snapt,  showing  the  spirit  that 
impelled  her  to  win  out  in  athletic  tests 
as  well  as  in  cooking. 

She  admits  that  she  is  a  year-round 
swimmer,  and  that,  the  last  time  she  was 
"in"  she  swam  a  mde  and  three-quarters; 
She  is  one  of  the  life-saving  corps  who  are 
on  duty  the  year  round  at  the  Central 
High  School.  She  is  an  all-round  athl>  >e, 
and  wo  betide  the  boy  on  her  playground 
who  thinks  to  evade  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations by  flight. 

Miss  Putzki's  father  is  widely  known  as 
a  painter  of  china,  and  his  daughter  in- 
herits his  talent,  for  since  she  was  nine 
years  old  she  has  earned  her  pin-money 
and  many  of  her  clothes  by  her  drawing. 
She  is  eager  to  interest  all  girls  in  the  scout 
movement,  for    he  declares: 

"Outdoor  life  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  girls  and  I  want  to  encourage 
every  other  girl  all  I  can  to  ^et  out  in  the 
open  with  ears  open  and  eyes  open  and 
with  lungs  open.  That's  why  I'm  goins; 
to  make  my  troop  of  girls  the  best  in  the 
city.  I'm  going  to  have  every  one  of  them 
a  first-class  scout  before  I'm  through." 
She  was  referring  to  one  of  her  "achi< 
ments."  Mrs.  Rafter  gave  her  permission 
to  start  a  Girl  S  out  troop  at  the  Webster 
School,  in  a  congested  district.  She 
started  with  seven  girls  and  in  three  weeks 
there  were  thirty-four.  In  two  weeks 
the  first  eighteen  girls  were  proficient  in 
wigwagging  and  in  applying  bandages  in 
true  Red  Cross  style.  At  the  end  of  the 
school  year  they  gave  a  little  play  to  raise 
funds  for  their  summer  camping -outfit, 
and  cleared  $60.  No  girl  in  that  troop  is  , 
more  than  fourteen  years  old. 

Miss  Putzki  really  earned  all  her  badges, 
for  she  passed  her  examinations  before 
experts  in  all  lines,  because  Washington 
is  the  handiest  place  in  the  world  to  get 
authorities  versed  on  all  subjects.  Some 
of  her  tests  were  before  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Her  examinations 
for  nursing  were  given  by  the  head  of  the 
visiting  nurses,  other  branches  were  passed 
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Stacks  and  condensers  in  action  at  the  main  plant  of 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Copyright  1918,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


AKRON 
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Volume  That  Means  Value 

No  business  rightly  can  hope  for  survival  that  does  not  recognize  its  responsibility  to  the 
public  by  which  it  lives.  Such  recognition  will  honorably  be  expressed  not  in  declara- 
tion merely,    but  in  the  tangible  value  of  the  product  for  which   the  public  pay> . 


ORE  pneumatic 
tires  are  now  pro- 
duced in  the  enor- 
mous Goodyear 
factories  than  are 
produced  by  any  other  rubber 
company  in  the  world. 

This  gigantic  volume  has  a  far 
more  important  meaning  for 
the  tire  buyer  than  simply  as 
an  indication  of  huge  institu- 
tional size. 

It  allows  Goodyear  to  effect 
savings  in  administrative,  sales 
and  production  costs  on  a  scale 
that  lesser  operations  cannot 
approximate. 

And  these  insure  in  Goodyear 
products  a  degree  of  quality 
and  a  measure  of  value  impos- 
sible to  achieve  through  any 
other  means. 


Twelve  years  ago  Goodyear 
had  but  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  automobile  tire 
business  of  the  country — its 
yearly  production  was  27,000 
tires. 

Recently,  more  than  this  num- 
ber were  produced  by  the  com- 
bined Goodyear  factories  in  a 
single  working  day. 

The  stupendous  growth  indi- 
cated by  this  contrast  made 
imperatively  necessary  such 
inventions  as  the  Goodyear 
tire  maling  machine. 


cost  $2,000,000  more,  and  the 
tires  be  not  nearly  so  good. 

In  the  past  five  years  through 
advanced  manufacturing  prac- 
tice, Goodyear's  plant  opera- 
tion costs  per  unit  have  de- 
creased twenty-five  per  cent. 

In  the  same  length  of  time, 
through  the  development  of 
by-products,  waste  of  materials 
per  unit  has  been  cut  by  one- 
half. 

In  the  same  period  also,  factory 
maintenance  costs  per  unit 
have  been  lowered  one-third. 

And  the  proportionate  cost  of 
productive  labor  has  been  kept 
level  as  well,  in  spite  of  an  in- 
crease of  75  per  cent  in  the 
hourly  rate  paid. 

Millions  of  dollars  in  extra 
value  for  the  public  are  repre- 
sented in  these  few  production 
economies  detailed  here. 

Millions  of  additional  dollars 
for  the  public  likewise  have 
been  saved  in  the  departments 
of  administration  and  sales. 

All  these  savings  have  been 
made  possible  through  Good- 
year's  steadily  mounting 
volume. 

All  of  them  have  scrupulously 
been  turned  back  into  the 
business  to  heighten  the  qual- 
ity and  value  given  the  public 
in  Goodyear  Tires. 


If  Goodyear  still  were  com-  That  Goody  ear  Tires  do  bene- 
pelled  to  make  tires  in  the  old  fit  immensely  from  these 
way,  this  year's  output  would    sources  is  conclusively  shown 


by  the  amazing  service  deliv- 
ered users  by  the  tires  them- 
selves. 

Moreover,  further  proof  of 
greater  value  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  impressive  figures  showing 
reduction  in  adjustments  in 
the  past  few  years. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  on  a 
far  more  liberal  adjustment 
policy  than  ever  before,  Good- 
year adjusted  proportionately 
less  than  a  quarter  as  many 
tires  as  in  1913. 

Thus  the  improvement  made 
in  the  tires  themselves  results 
now  in  an  annual  saving  of 
more  than  a  half  million  dol- 
lars, which  immediately  can 
go  back  into  better  value. 

In  buying  a  tire  or  any  other 
article,  the  public  not  only 
"pays  the  freight,"  as  the  say- 
ing goes,  but  every  other  ex- 
pense involved  in  making  and 
selling  it. 

If  Goodyear  volume  had  not 
allowed  the  savings  shown, 
the  amounts  they  represent 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
public  either  through  higher 
purchase  price  or  lowered 
quality. 

As  it  is,  the  Goodyear  Tire 
the  public  buys  carries  no 
premium  through  either  one 
of  these. 

On  the  contrary,  it  embodies 
a  measure  of  usefulness  and 
wprth  that  is  not  rivaled  in 
any  similar  product  in  the 
world. 
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MAKING    AVIATORS  TO   MAN   UNCLE 
SAM'S  BIG   A  IK- FLEET 

GERMAN   bulletins  that  claim  the  de- 
struction <>f  Allied  planes  confirm  the 

rumors  that  Germany  has  been  making 
mighty  preparations  to  win  air-supremacy. 
They  are  evidently  now  beginning  the 
test.  But  Uncle  Sam  intends  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  game,  and  with  America's 
program  calling  for  22,000  competent 
pilots,  the  question  of  supplying  these 
airmen  becomes,  an  interesting  one,  and 
even  sounds  something  like  a  problem. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  not  such  a  formidable 
proposition,  as  one  may  learn  by  reading 
K.  Wherry  Anderson's  "The  Romance  of 
Air-Fighting"  (The  (Jeorge  H.  Doran 
(  'oinpany,  Xew  York),  which  tells  how  the 
British  train  candidates  for  army  flying. 
The  first  stages  are  quite  simple  up  to  the 
time  the  instructor  nouchalautly  informs 
the  pupil:  "Now  you  can  just  go  up  by 
yourself."  Until  this  thrilling  moment  the 
candidate  has  been  making  his  ascents 
with  a  teacher,  and  of  this  work  the  writer 
says: 

The  pupil  goes  in  the  morning  to  the 
sheds  and  arrays  himself  in  helmet,  over- 
coat, leather  jacket,  leather  waistcoat, 
etc.,  adding  gloves  and  goggles  and  muf- 
fler— protective  devices  against  the  cold 
above.  With  his  instructor,  he  mounts  a 
machine  equipped  with  controlling  levers 
in  duplicate,  so  that  any  blunder  that  he 
may  be  guilty  of  is  immediately  corrected 
by  the  instructor,  the  "dual  control", 
enabling  the  latter  to  pounce  at  any  mo- 
ment. "Pounce"  is,  however,  not  the 
right  word,  for  it  is  usually  by  the  most 
delicate  and  almost  imperceptible  action 
that  the  machine  is  righted  when  trouble 
threatens.  | 

Awkward  and  dangerous  as  the  aero- 
plane was  in  the  early  days,  it  now  possesses 
a  stability  of  its  own  so  automatic  that  the 
machine  seems  to  help  the  pupil  more  than 
puzzle  him.  When  the  instructor  has 
taken  his  seat  behind  the  pupil,  a  me- 
chanic, with  his  hand  on  the  propeller, 
gives  instructions — "switch  off,"  "suck 
in,"  intoned  ritual  somewhat  akin  to  that 
familiar  to  the  learner  of  motor-car  driving. 
After  the  big  swing  of  the  propeller  and  a 
short  run  over  the  ground,  the  pupil  has 
the  wonderful  sensation  of  finding  himself 
many  feet  aloft,  and  climbing  briskly 
into  the  upper  regions. 

A  first  flight  may7 /last  only  ten  minutes; 
the  height  may  be  a  few  hundred  feet. 
The  pupil  is  taught  how  to  work  the  con- 
trols, how  to  deal  wTith  deviations  in  the 
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of  the  machine  for  a  descent,  ho*  to  cul 
off  the  engine  when  the  actual  alighting 

i>  to  take  place,  and  bow  to  nunc  to  a  full 

stop  when  the  machine  is  again  running 

along  the  ground. 

At    each    I.  --'Mi   something    additional   is 
explained      what    to   do    if   a   strange   noise 

from  the  engine  indicates  something  wrong 

in    that    direction,    how    to    deal    with    the 

"bumps,"  as  the  air-waves  caused  by  the 

sun's  action  are  termed,  bow  to  choose  the 
right  spot  or  earth  to  alight  upon.  The 
beginner  gets  to  know  that  he  must  never 
ascend  without  examining  every  strut 
and  wire  on  his  aeroplane,  or  without  as- 
certaining that  every  working  part  is  in 
order.  Thus,  for  the  first  few  (lights,  the 
program  only  varies  slightly,  until  the 
learner  knows  how  to  steer  tire  machine 
himself,  taking  turns  to  the  right  and  left, 
and,  in  course  of  time,  being  permitted  to 
bring  the  machine  to  the  ground.  A  few- 
more  days  and  the  eventful  moment  ar- 
rives when  the  teacher  says'  cheerfully: 
"Now  you  can  just  go  up  by \ yourself." 
However  long  a  man  lives,  and  whatever 
may  be  his  adventures,  his  first  "solo" 
flight  will  remain  an  exciting  memory. 

Then  come  the  tests  for  the  "ticket." 
The  candidate  must  proi«e  to  the  testing 
observers  that  he  can  cut  figures  of  eight 
in  the  air,  that  he  can  land  without  burst- 
ing a  wire,  and  that,  generally  speaking, 
he  can  handle  his  machine  correctly,  The 
"ticket,"  once  obtained,  proclaims  to  all 
and  sundry  the  joyful  intelligence  that  its 
holder  is  a  certified  aviator;  in  course 
of  time  the  press  may  begin  to  speak  of 
him  as  "the  intrepid  bird-man."  In 
England  this  acquirement  leads  to  an 
appointment  as  probationary  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  one  of  the  next  tasks  set 
is  generally  the  flydng  of  types  of  machines 
different  from  that  to  which  the  "  ticket "- 
holder  has  hitherto  been  accustomed. 

Three  months,  or  thereabouts,  must  be 
allotted  to  the  "advanced"  course  of 
training,  and  while  that  stage  is  being 
gone  through,  the  candidate  presents  him- 
self before  the  examiners  to  obtain  his 
"wings,"  a  further  guaranty. 

But  for  the  air-fighter  obtaining  his 
license  is  only  a  small  part  of  his  training. 
He  must  be  a  scientist  as  well  as  pilot, 
and  he  must  study  maps,  compasses,  and 
meteorological  conditions.  He  must  know 
how  to  "climb  out"  of  a  gale  that  may  be 
delaying  him.  In  fact,  there  are  a  dozen 
sciences  with  which  the  competent  air- 
man must  be  familiar,  including  map- 
reading,  photography,  and  wireless  teleg- 
raphy.    The  writer  says: 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  aerial  photographer 
to  provide  his  side  with  section  pictures  of 
the  enemy's  lines  of  communication,  of  the 
lay  of  the  country  miles  and  miles  behind 
the  enemy's  front  line,  and  of  the  zigzag 
ramifications  of  the  enemy  trenches. 
The  United  States  War  Office  did  pioneer 
Work  in  this  department,  and,  more  than 
five  years  ago,  an  American  officer  took 
excellent  photographs  from  as  high  as 
6,000  feet.  Piecing  the  sections  together, 
a  commander  has  ready  to  hand  a  kind  of 
ordnance  survey  map  of  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  territory. 

Let  us  now  regard  the  aviator  purely  as 
'a  combatant.  Bomb-dropping  may.  seem 
a;  fairly  easy  game  to  play.  Will  it  sur- 
prize any  one  to  learn  that  it  has  to  be 
elaborately  studied  as  a  separate  art? 
The  bomber  who  hits  such  objects  as  a 


railway-train,  a  convoy  of  motor-lorries, 
or  a  submarine  on  the  surface  of  the  water 

.■<  nius.     If  he  ibjective 

in  a  fair  proportion  of  attempts,  he*ii  prob- 
ably a  man  who  has  studied  diligently  the 
theory     of     falling    bodies    and     the    exact 

'  of  In-  a.  roplam  'i  -peed  on  the 
parabola  described  bj  bis  bomb  in  its 
descent.  Should  an  aerial  boinbardni.  nt 
be  undertaken  by  a  squadron  of  machine-. 
BU0OI  M  or  failure  may  depend  entirely  on 
special  maneuvering,  quite  distinct  from 
that  involved  inordinary  BOOUting.  Finally, 
the  air-fighter  must  be  competent  to  use  a  , 
light  machine  gun  rapidly  and  accurately, 
and  know  how  to  circle  and  dodge  around 
cleverly  in  an  engagement  with  a  flying 
adversary  so  as  to  get  him  placed  at  an 
angle  at  which  a  "bead"  can  effectively 
be  drawn  upon  him. 

Here  we  touch  upon  the  one  thing  that 
distinguishes  battles  in  the  air  from  all  the 
other  fighting  in  this  war.  It  is  the  revival 
of  the  honorable  courtesies  of  the  duel — 
nay,  more,  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
chivalry  of  the  Knights  Templars.  As  he 
soars  aloft,  the  airman  has  at  the  back  of 
his  mind  the  idea  that  he  is  out  to  meet  a 
champion  belonging  to  the  same  knightly- 
order  as  himself,  one  possessing  qualities 
resembling  his  own — trained  skill,  daring, 
the  power  of  swift  decision.  In  most  of 
the  land  fighting  the  enemy's  personality  is 
indistinct,  perhaps  entirely'  invisible.  The 
gunner  who  fires  shells  from  afar  off  can 
hardly  command  our  respect  in  any- 
particular  degree.  The  sniper,  industrious 
as  he  may  be,  is  no  very  heroic  figure.  The 
military  chemist,  projecting  his  gas- 
waves,  is  a  comic  creature  if  he  fail  in  his 
plan  and  a  somewhat  revolting  sort  of  foe 
if  he  succeed.  Even  in  the  bayonet  charge, 
where  the  combatants  do  at  least  face  one 
another,  the  gallant  deed  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent merged  in  the  rough-and-tumble  of 
the  crowd. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  air.  From 
their  respective  hangars  Ivanhoe  and  Sir 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  sally  forth  to  per- 
sonal combat.  Each  has  his  machine  gun 
couched  along  the  upper  ridge  of  the 
fuselage  of  his  mount  and  pointed  at  his 
antagonist.  Each  knows  that  on  the  quick 
maneuvering  for  position,  and  on  the 
ingenious  anticipation  of  the  other's 
movements,  the  issue  of  the  fight  mainly 
depends.  Now  consider  the  feelings  of  the 
victor  as  he  sees  his  adversary  hurtling 
down  to  the  ground.  Did  any  tournament 
of  old  provide  encounter  more  picturesque 
or  more  sublime? 

An  American  member  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  describes  his  first  sensation  in 
the  air  as  a  sort  of  daze  out  of  which  he 
shook  himself  after  about  five  minutes. 
He  tells  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  his  ex- 
periences during  what  he  calls  his  first 
"joy  ride"  at  the  Canadian  training- 
camp  at  Long  Branch,  on  Lake  Ontario: 

From  the  time  you  enter  the  flying 
corps  the  one  question  ever  in  your  mind  is, 
"How  will  I  take  to  the  air?"  And  there 
is  ever  a  certain  amount  of  doubt.  It  is  so 
different  from  anything  you  have  ever  done 
before,  absolutely  revolutionary. 

You  are  posted  to  a  squadron;  you  are 
posted  to  a  flight  in  that  squadron;  you 
are  placed  under  an  instructor  in  that 
flight.  The  instructor  is  a  finished  pilot. 
Sometimes  he  is  a  returned  aviator  with  a 
score  of  Huns  to  his  credit,  but  you  will 
never  learn  it  from  him;  he  is  too  modest. 

He  tells  you  he  will  take  you  up  in  five 
minutes,  so  you  get  a  leather  coat,  crash  hel- 
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PACKARD 


Priority  freight!    No  rail  embargo  can 
halt  shipments  by  Packard  trucks. 


'You  must  wait  your  turn'  is  the 
order  of  the  railroad  war  board  to  all 
lines  of  business  not  directly  supplying 
army  and  navy  needs. 

Acute  freight  congestion  is  here. 

Tonnage  handled  has  been  increased 
twenty  per  cent  over  1916.  But  the  vol- 
ume offered  has  increased  still  more. 
Hence  the  decision  to  hold  up  ordinary 
traffic  and  give  priority  to  government 
shipments  and  civilian  necessities. 

With  winter  adding  further  to  the 
blockade,  thoughtful  business  men  have 


turned  to  Packard  direct  transportation 
as  the  most  certain  means  of  moving 
their  materials  and  goods  on  schedule. 

And  thousands  of  Packard  trucks  are 
proving  their  ability  every  day  to  carry 
full  loads  any  distance,  through  any 
weather,  cheaply — safely — on  time. 

Silent,  chainless  drive  and  four-speed 
transmission  make  them  masters  of  every 
road — and  economize  on  gasoline,  tires 
and  upkeep  expense  Write  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  for  infor- 
mation.   Ask  the  man  who  owns  one. 
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We  Must  "Follow-Up" 


The  story  of  the  Gallipoli  with- 
drawal is  a  tale  of  inadequate  sup- 
port. Like  Salamanders  clinging  to 
the  red-hot  bars  of  a  fiery  furnace, 
the  boys  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land clung  to  the  slopes  of  Anzac. 
Desperately,  heroically  they  clung. 
No  troops  under  any  circumstances 
ever- displayed  greater  soldierly 
qualities  or  upheld  more  sacredly 
the  best  traditions  of  England's 
Army.  But  they  had  to  withdraw 
because  .the  "follow-up"  was  not 
there. 

To  some  of  us  it  has  been  given 
to  march  with  the  columns  of  troops 
that  go  to  France.  And  to  others  it 
is  given  to  wave  Godspeed.  But  he 
who  marches  and  he  who  stays  is 


equally  a  citizen  of  the  world's 
mightiest  republic  and  equally  re- 
sponsible for  its  success  in  this 
greatest  of  undertakings. 

Then  let  us  at  home  turn  from  our 
flag  waving  and  consider  how  neces- 
sary we  are,  how  useful  we  must  be. 
Those  who  go  to  fight  cannot  hope 
to  win  by  naked  bravery  and  we  can- 
not hope  to  win  unless  every  indi- 
vidual at  home  does  all  he  can.  We 
must  have  no  Gallipoli. 

The  Bell  System  is  only  one  of 
the  myriad  great  and  small  industries 
which  are  co-operating  that  nothing 
be  left  undone  to  keep  a  constant, 
efficient  stream  of  men,  guns,  am- 
munition, food,  clothing  and  com- 
forts flowing  to  the  front. 
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met,  Boggles,  flying-boots,  mitts, and  "doll" 
yourself  ill  up,  despite  tin  facf  that  the 
instructor  probably  baa  nothing  but  an  old, 
WOm  army  tunic,  helmet,  and  goggles. 
When  you  take  the  front  leaf  in  the  aeno- 
plane  you  gene-rally  look  like  a  million 
dollar-'  worth  of  paraphernalia,  and  tin- 
instructor  takes  the  rear  seat,  looking  like 
thirty  cents. 

"i  mi  place  your  left  hand  on  the  "joy 
slick,"  a  vertical  bar  of  wood  which  con- 
trols the  upward  and  downward  flight  of 
the  machine,  and  also  the  banking  of  it 
on  the  turns,  and  your  feet  rest  on  the 
rudder-bars,  which  control  the  right  and 
left  turning;  you  do  it  very  gingerly  and 
with  a  resolution  to  take  them  off  at  the 
first  sign  of  something  wrong.  A  mechanic 
puts  a  speaking-tube  to  your  ears,  so  that 
the  instructor  may  talk  to  you  above  the 
din  of  the  motor,  and  fastens  your  belt. 

The  instructor  asks,  "Are  you  ready.'" 
and  you  nod.  The  mechanic  takes  his  place 
in  front  of  the  propeller. 

"Gas  on,  sir?"  he  cries. 

"Gas  on,"  replies  the  instructor. 

"Suck  in!"  and  ho  turns  the  propeller 
several  times.     "Switch  on!" 

The  instructor  puts  on  the  switch  and 
the  mechanic  gives  the  propeller  another 
turn  and  you  taxi  along  the  ground. 
Before  you  know  it  you  are  in  the  air  and 
a  good  distance  from  the  ground. 

For  about  five  minutes  on  that  first 
joy  ride  I  had  no  sensation  at  all.  I  was 
in  some  kind  of  a  daze.  Afterward  1 
thought  it  was  like  the  sleep  which  I  have 
always  thought  precedes  the  entry  of  a 
;  mortal  into  the  next  world.  Suddenly  I 
shook  myself  and  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  things. 

I  looked  over  the  side  of  the  plane  arid  a 
great  map  stretched  out  before  me,  with 
little  toy-houses  and  miniature  trees, 
lakes,  valleys,  and  hills.  It  was  nothing 
but  a  map,  it  seemed — a  map  that  moved 
under  you. 

There  was  none  of  the  dizziness  notice- 
able when  one  looks  down  from  a  tall 
building.  The  machine  flew  steadily 
along  without  the  least  jolt  under  the 
skilful  guidance  of  the  instructor,  and  I 
began  to  have  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling. 
I  was  defying  nature  and  rivaling  the 
birds.  I  felt  proud  and  haughty  and 
very  important. 

There  was  no  sense  of  fear.  I  felt 
absolutely  secure  and  invincible  hung  up 
there  in  the  sky,  and  that  sense  of  security 
has  been  with  me  ever  since  when  I  am  in 
the  air.  I  can  not  explain  it  and,  of  course, 
it  is  not  logical,  but  it  is  there. 

And  now  something  of  the  more  prosaic 
adventures  here  below,  before  American 
candidates  for  pilot's  licenses  may  even 
enter  the  ranks  of  would-be  fliers— the 
physical  tests  that  must  be  passed  before 
taking  the  course  of  instruction.  C. 
Rainmond  Collins,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  tells  his  ex- 
periences in  that  newspaper.  Having 
passed  successfully,  he  is  filled  with  a 
supreme  satisfaction,  he  declares,  when  he 
considers  that  physically  and  mentally  he 
is  normal — a  one-in-twenty  man! 

After  interrogation  as  to  his  education, 
mechanical  knowledge,  and  personal  habits 
he  was  turned  over  to  the  physicians  at  the 
University  Hospital,  and  of  this  ex- 
perience he  writes: 

Each  of  the  twelve  young  men — every 


one  of  whom  was  a  young  college  graduato 
— great  robust  chaps,  who,  it  appeared, 
could  pass  any  physical  test  imaginable 
and  come  out  with  absolutely  clean  records, 
was  told  to  disrobe  and  line  up  at  one  side 
of  the  room. 

We  wen-  first  numbered.  In  blue 
crayon,  numerals  running  from  one  to 
twelve  were  marked  on  the  chests  of 
each  of  the  men  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stood.  I  was  No.  12  and  1  was  to  see  the 
moment  1  would  regret  it. 

The  physicians  divided  the  men  in  begin- 
ning the  examination,  each  taking  five, 
and  starting  from  either  end  of  the  line 
they  quickly  started  the  external  tests. 
The  pulse  was  first  taken;  next  the 
respiration,  and  then  several  rather  simple 
quest  ions  were  asked. 

The  young  sergeant,  assisting  tho  ex- 
amining physicians,  inquired  of  each  man 
as  to  any  serious  illness,  operations,  etc. 
He  then  asked  whether  or  not  the  applicant 
had  ever  been  seasick  and  had  ever  had 
tonsillitis.  The  height  was  next  gaged 
and  the  weight  taken. 

Three  of  the  candidates  fell  out  under 
the  stethoscope's  revelations,  while  tbe; 
others  were  passed  on  to  the  "Chamber  of 
Horrors,"  as  Mr.  Collins  describes  it. 
Continuing: 

Each  man  was  again  seated  in  the  test 
chair,  in  the  order  in  which  the  numbers 
ran,  and  again  told  to  close  his  eyes  and 
turn  each  side  of  his  head,  in  turn,  toward 
the  examining  physician.  A  small  watch, 
with  an  almost  inaudible  tick,  was  then 
'  held  in  the  hand  of  the  medico  several  feet 
from  the  man  being  examined  and  gradually 
moved  nearer  his  ear.  When  he  could  hear 
it  tick  he  was  to  advise  his  examiner.  Both 
cars  were  so  .tested.  In  order  to  learn 
whether  or  not  the  men  really  hear  the 
ticking  of  the  instrument  the  examiners 
intermittingly  work  a  "con  game"  on  the 
man  being  tested  by  holding  the  watch  at 
a  distance  for  several  seconds  and  not 
moving  it  toward  the  ear  of  the  listener. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  the  inner 
parts  of  the  ear  was  then  made  and  several 
men  were  found  to  have  defects  which 
later  proved  serious  enough  to  eliminate 
them.  My  hearing  was  perfect  and  as  I 
have  never  had  an  earache  I  had  no 
trouble  passing  this  test. 

Applicant  No.  1  was  then  ordered  to  re- 
main in  the  room  and  the  rest  of  the  men 
were  told  to  wait  in  the  office,  or  the  outer 
hall,  until  their  numbers  were  called. 

The  examination  of  No.  1  in  the  Chamber 
of  Horrors,  as  we  had  named  it,  consumed 
almost  half  an  hour  and  we  imagined  every 
sort  of  thing  possible  was  being  done  to 
him.  However,  he  suddenly  rushed  from 
the  room,  through  our  midst,  and  to  a  huge 
sink  at  one  end  of  the  hall.  He  was  pale 
as  a  ghost  and  two  glances  were  not 
necessary  to  assure  us  he  was  ill. 

In  an  instant  the  young  sergeant  appeared 
and  requested  No.  2  to  enter  the  small 
chamber. 

It  was  as  he  greeted  each  returning  sick 
man  that  Mr.  Collins  regretted  that  he  had 
drawn  No.  12,  and  he  began  to  feel  quite 
ill  himself  before  he  was  called  into  the 
mysterious  chamber.  There  he  was  re- 
quested to  seat  himself  in  a  small,  round 
chair  to  the  back  of  which  was  fastened  a 
bracket  into  which  his  head  was  firmly 
clamped.  Above  the  chair  was  a  handle 
that  enabled  the  physician  to  whirl  the 
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This  is  th<    horror  which  puts  horror  in 
the  ( 'hamb<  r  of  I  lorrors,  I  Boon  disco;  i 
a mt    i>    lie     revolving    teal     which     has 
made   the   aviation   physical  examination 

IU8. 

\  brake,  at  the  bottom  of  the  chair,  was 
suddenly  released.  The  doctor  asked  me 
to  ti\  in>  eyes  on  an  *  x i t  light  on  anc  her 
building,  I  could  see  through  t  ti«-  window 
across  the  court,  without.  I  was  then 
told  to  close  my  eyes,  brace  myself  with 
my  hands  and  feet,  and  the  whirling  began. 

I  was  whirled  to  the  right  ten  times  in 
twenty   seconds,    the  chair   was  suddenly 

Btopt,  and  1  was  told  to  open  my  eyes  and 
keep  them  on  the  exit  lighl  ahead.  The 
world  seemed  to  he  passing  me  at  a  terrific 
pace  for  an  instant  and  the  exit  light  ahead 

was  wobbling  back  and  forth  rapidly.  In 
reality  m\  eyeballs  were  rapidly  moving 
hack  and  forth,  so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  the 
movement  of  them  could  only  he  counted 
with  a  stop  watch,  which  the  physician 
held.  Suddenly  the  pupils  became  station- 
ary and  the  doctor  called  twenty-six  to  the 
ant  who  registered  this  duration  of 
the  nystagmus.  I  was  then  turned  to  the 
left  ten  times  and  given  the  same  test.  The 
nystagmus  this  time  was  twenty-five.  1 
later  learned  twenty-six  was  normal,  but 
that  the  examiners  allowed  for  several 
numbers  above  or  below  this  figure. 

This  over,  I  was  told  to  sit  upright  and 
close  my  eyes.  1  was  then  whirled  ten 
times  to  the  right  in  ten  seconds.  As  the 
chair  was  suddenly  stopt,  my  right  index- 
finger  was  touched  by  the  doctor,  and  1 
was  told  to  place  my  arm  high  above  my 
head  and  bring  my  finger  down  on  his  hand. 
This  was  done  four  times,  and  then  with 
the  left  arm.  1  failed  to  touch  his  hand 
until  the  last  trial  with  either  hand,  but 
learned  that  had  I  done  so  I  would  prob- 
ably have  been  rejected  as  the  applicant  is 
supposed  to'  move  his  hand  a  few  inches  to 
one  side  to  allow  for  the  movement  he 
feels  in  the  chair. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Collins  admits  that  he 
was  forced  to  be  excused  for  a  moment. 
But  he  was  fortunate  in  not  having  eaten 
as  heartily  at  luncheon  as  those  who  had 
preceded  him,  and  he  was  able  to  return  to 
the  test.  He  was  again  placed  in  the 
chair,  and  told  to  clench  his  fists,  place 
them  on  his  knees,  and  lay  his  head  on 
them  with  his  eyes  closed.  And  then,  he 
writes: 

I  was  turned  to  the  right  five  times 
in  ten  seconds,  then  told  to  sit  upright. 
This  sensation  is  the  most  peculiar  1  have 
ever  experienced.  1  have  undergone  an 
operation  and  know  the  feeling  in  "  pass- 
ing off," Tinder  ether.  This  sensation  was 
almost  identical,  only  it  did  not  have  the 
pleasant  after-effect.  As  I  opened  my 
eyes,  in  response  to  the  doctor's  order,  I 
seemed  to  be  falling  through  space.  The 
room  seemed  to  be  moving  downward  and 
myself  flying  through  the  ceiling.  This  is 
known  as  the  falling  test  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is,  incidentally, 
the  piost  memorable  to  the  applicant. 
This  was  repeated  by  turning  the  chair 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

That  over,  1  was  ordered  to  return  to  the 
main  room,  and  there  obtained  a  seat  in  an 
open  window  where  I  could  obtain  all  the 
fresh  air  possible,  as  I  was  feeling  more 
than  a  bit.  giddy,  and  was  as  white  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  human  to  become. 
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WHILE  Italy's  sons  struggle  with  the 
Hun,  lighting  desperately  that  the 
invader  maj  not  sel  his  devastating  foot 
upon  the  Plain  of  Venetia,  the  "  Citj  of  the 
Waters"  calmly  await-  her   fate,  bravelj 

working  by  day  thai  her  defenders  in  the 
mountains  may  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  at 
night,  in  almost  total  darkness,  trying  to 
forget  the  horrors  of  war.  Then  even  the 
Bare  of  a   match  causes  anxiety.      Virgilia 

Bogue   Baron,  an  American  woman  who 

has  Berved  as  a  hospital  nurse  on  the 
Italian  front,  writes  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  the  scenes  in  \  .  r i i.-t    at  night: 

Venice  is  at  war!  The  electric  cur- 
rent in  the  entire  city  has  been  suddenly 
disconnected.  What  a  sublime  spectacle 
awaits  you!  There  is  no  light  anywhere 
— no  trembling  reflection  of  a  candle  in  a 
side  canal,  no  gleam  of  brilliance  seen 
through  the  crevice  of  a  shutter  here  and 
l  hen — for  all  windows  have  been  made 
opaque  and  all  shutters  are  barred  and 
covered  by  curtains  to  obscure  even  the 
soft  candle-light  (one  candle  being  al- 
lowed by  the  authorities  to  burn  in  every 
room). 

Venice  is  like  a  city  of  the  dead,  thriv- 
ing only  on  the  light  of  the  night  sky, 
which,  should  it  be  moonless,  is  little 
enough.  Little  by  little  one's  eyes  ac- 
custom themselves  to  the  darkness.  Across 
the  shadowy  lagoon  rises  the  graceful 
Campanile  of  San  Giorgio,  black  in  the 
moonless  night,  and  the  eye  travels  from 
it  to  the  mystic  San  Salute  and  the  Reden- 
tore,  both  scarcely  visible  against  the  sky. 
Out  of  the  darkness  of  the  piazzetta  stands 
the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  fierce  and  austere, 
and  near  him  St.  George  looms  white,  a 
fairy  symbol,  a  mystic  protector  of  the 
city  of  silence.  Venice  in  the  darkness 
offers  something  new  to  every  one,  some- 
thing new  and  sublimely  fantastic,  some- 
thing exquisitely  mysterious,  luring  one 
back  to  all  her  romantic-  legends — the 
Foscari,  Marino  Faliero,  Gioconda,  Cater- 
ina  Cornaro.  Surely  one  is  living  in  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  black  figures  that 
pass  in  and  out  among  the  arches  must  be 
bound  on  some  mission  of  love  or  crime. 

For  even  in  its  darkness  and  silence 
Venice  lives.  These  figures  are  not  ghosts 
of  the  past,  but  men  and  women  on  their 
way  to  Florian  or  Quadri  to  drink  their 
coffee  or  sip  an  ice,  and,  says  the  writer: 

One  follows  them  instinctively.  They 
lead  one  to  hidden  music,  for,  at  Florian, 
the  band  plays  indoors.  One  finds  a 
table  with  little  difficulty,  and  the  waiter, 
unaided  by  light  of  any  sort,  fetches  the 
desired  beverage  in  no  time.  And  yet 
the  darkness  is  as  complete  as  when  one 
puts  out  the  candle  in  one's  room.  Still 
there  are  throngs  at  the  cafes.  Here  and 
there  across  the  piazza  one  suddenly  sees 
a  light — something  very  like  a  great  flame 
of  artillery-fire!  It  is  only  a  match  held 
in  somebody's  hand  a  moment  to  light  a 
cigaret.  Wo  to  the  man  who  keeps  it 
burning  too  long!  There  are  cries  from 
all  sides,  for  the  Venetians  desire  to  keep 
to  the  letter  all  military  commands. 

At  11  o'clock  the  music  ceases,  but  the 
throngs  remain  seated.  Some  wander  in 
and  out  among  the  tables  to  surprize  the, 
unwary  by  pressing  in  their  faces  the 
electric  pocket  lamp  possest  by  all  in 
the  war-zone.     Out  of    the  blackness  one 


outline  d  for  ■>   *  obnd  iln    charming 

profile  of  a  young  girl  or  the  broad  grin 
of  some  eldi  rl>  Venetian  dame,  and  tin 
whole    piazza    reverberates    with    laughter. 

Thej   are  such  children,  thes<    Venetians! 
Alter   their  fun    they  go,   in    little  group- 
to    unfrequi  uted    canals,    and    so.    as    in 

times  of  peace,  keep  late  hours,  only  now 
-Mains  of  patriotic  airs  are  wafted  from 
all  parts  of  the  city.  One  hates  to  leave 
l!i.  streets  for  the  bright  candle-light  of 
the  hotel.  Here  one  dwells  mostly  on 
's  surprize  at  being  unmolested  in  tin 
obscurity   that   reigns  supreme   without. 

And  when  the  night  comes,  the  moon- 
light night,  and  reveals  1o  you  all  the 
subtle  and  infinite  beauty  of  Venice,  un- 
disturbed by  any  artificial  light — Venice 
as  she  was,  as  she  was  built  to  be — (ears 
come  crowding  to  the  eyes,  for  it  is  some- 
thing one  can  not  gaze  upon.  One  feels 
it  is  "horribly  beautiful."  It  is  un- 
bearable. Low  on  the  horizon  the  moon 
robes  the  ■piazzetta,  brings  out  white 
the  Schiavoni,  casts  her  silver-blue  light 
across  the  lagoon  to  the  islands,  fairy  like 
under  her  light.  San  Marco,  each  mo- 
ment, has  a  new  aspect.  Those  mosaics, 
still  uncovered,  are  brought  into  won- 
derful relief.  The  moonlight  accentuates 
the  graceful  lines  of  the  ever  -  grace- 
ful Ducal  Palace,  and  glancing  beneath 
the  arches  one  feels  they  are  fantastically 
deep.  But  back  and  forth,  to  and  fro, 
wherever  they  may  wander,  the  throngs 
always  return  to  worship  before  San 
Marco.  One  looks  from  the  giants  to  the 
angel  on  the  campanile — to  the  austere 
winged  lion  and  then  back  to  San  Marco. 
All  is  calm,  serene,  and  beautiful.  There 
are  no  songs  in  the  air  as  on  moonless 
nights  and.  one  speaks  in  whispers;  the 
spell  of  the  Avar  and  the  moon  holds  all. 


GERMAN   ATROCITIES    REVEALED    BY 
DIARIES  OF  HUN  PRISONERS 

WHEN  those  who  prepared  the  field- 
service  rules  of  the  German  Army 
advised  each  soldier  to  keep  a  diary  they 
overlooked  the  possibility  of  these  human 
documents  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  thereby  convicting  them,  as  if  by 
their  own  lips,  of  the  atrocities  that  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  invading  Hun. 
The  United  States  Government  is  in 
possession  of  many  of  these  diaries,  taken 
from  German  prisoners,  and  they  have 
been  published  in  a  pamphlet  in  which  the 
war-practises  of  the  Germans  are  set  forth. 
Here  are  some  extracts,  printed  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  reveal  the  varying 
sentiments  of  the  writers  as  they  compiled 
the  record  of  each  day's  horrors: 

A  horrible  bath  of  blood.  The  whole 
village  burned,  the"  French  thrown  into 
the  blazing  houses,  civilians  with  the  rest. 
(From  the  diary  of  Private  Hassemer  of 
the  Eighth  Army  Corps.) 

In  the  night  of  August  18-19  the  village 
of  Saint-Maurice  was  punished  for  having 
fired  on  German  soldiers  by  being  burned 
to  the  ground  by  German  troops  (two 
regiments,  the  Twelfth  landivehr  and  the 
Seventeenth).  The  village  was  surround- 
ed, men  posted  about  a  yard  from  one 
another,  so  that  no  one  could  get  out. 
Then  the  Uhlans  set  fire  to  it,  house  by 
house.  Neither  man,  woman,  nor  child 
could  escape.  .  .  .  Any  one  who  ventured 
to  come  out  was  shot  down.  All  the  in- 
habitants left  in  the  village  were  burned 
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Simple  Power 

There  is  no  other  type  of  power  machinery  so 
simple  in  construction,  so  easy  to  care  for,  so 
free  from  trouble  as  the  Lincoln  Motor. 


End  Bracket 


Pulley 


Stator 


Rotor 


End  Bracket 


The  illustration  shows  the  complete 
working  parts. 

The  S'tator — or  frame — containing  the 
electrical  windings. 

The  Rotor— mounted  on  a  steel  shaft 
and  arranged  to  revolve  inside  the  stator. 

The  End  Brackets — which  are  bolted  to 
the  stator  and  which  carry  the  bearings 
for  the  rotor  shaft  to  turn  in. 


The  rotor  is  the  only  moving  part. 

There  is  no  part  which  receives  any 
wear  except  the  bearings,  and  these  are 
easily  and  cheaply  renewed. 

Lincoln  Motors  demand  no  care  out- 
side of  an  occasional  filling  of  the  oil 
cups.  They  are  giving  continuous 
reliable  service  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able conditions  of  dust  and  moisture. 


This  standard  Lincoln  Motor  operated 
under  water  over  3  years  without  dam- 
age to  windings. 


Link   Up  JVith  Lincoln 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


*t 
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Gear  up  Your  Office  to 
the  Needs  of  the  Day 

Don't  keep  a  dozen  clerks  or  typists  busy  on  work  that  a 
boy  and  a  DI REX- ALL  could  do  quicker,  better  and  with 
invariable  accuracy. 

Use  DIREX-ALL  equipment  for  fixed  -  amount  billing, 
mailing  to  lists,  pay-roll  forms  and  cost  sheets. 

Don't  have  these  things  done  in  the  old,  wasteful,  pen-or- 
typewriter  way. 

Office  help  is  too  valuable  to  waste  on  these  purely  mechan- 
ical operations.  And  presently,  when  the  call  for  workers 
gets  even  more  insistent,  it  will  be  a  question  of  getting  the 
work  done  at  all — unless  you  are  geared  up  to  do  it  the 
modern  way. 

Get  your  office  on  a  logical,  economical  machine  basis. 
Stop  waste. 

Whatever  your  business,  there's  a  DIREX-ALL  model 
to  fit  it — and  each  model  is  engineered  for  its  special  field, 
designed  to  assure  maximum  economy. 

Ask  to  have  one  of  our  office  experts  prove  DIREX-ALL 
saving  in  your  office. 

He  will  not  advise  you  to  buy  a  machine  unless  he  can 
prove  immediate  and  considerable  cost-cutting.  Write  today. 

Stickney  &  Montague 

New  York,  54  Franklin  Street  San  Francisco,  Wells-Fargo  Building 

Chicago,  180  N.  Wabash  Avenue        Chattanooga,  33  Short  Street 
Canada:  359  Yonge  Street.  Toronto 


SELL  MORE  GOODS 

Harness  that  force,  cultivate  that  faculty  of  persuasion 
which  lies  dormant  in  all  men,  and  train  your  magnetic 
qualities  for  use  in  your  daily  work.  Read  "  How  to 
Develop  Power  and  Personality  in  Speaking,"  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser's  new  book,  and  learn  to  close  your  deals 
on  the  spot  by  making  your  talk  count.  Thus  you  will 
gain  access  to  a  prolific  field  of  new  business,  and  will 
take  larger  and  fuller  orders  from  your  established  trade. 

Price,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40 
FUNK  *  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 


$6  to  $8   Per   Day  Can   Be  Made 

by  active  men  selling  President  Wilson's  great  war  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  Handsomely  reproduced  on  Japanese 
vellum  paper,  in  black,  crimson  and  gold  inks,  with  ini- 
tial letter  embellishment,  all  ready  for  framing,  size 
14x20  inches.  Every  school,  public  building  and  patriotic 
home  will  want  to  buy  copies  for  framing.  This  is  the 
best  reproduction  that  has  been  made.  Send  50c  for  a 
sample  copy  and  special  terms  in  quantities.  The  50c 
will  be  refunded  from  the  first  order  that  you  send  for 
ten  or  more  copies.  Act  quickly.  Address  Mr.  Hadley, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Practical  Books  for   the  Writer,   Speaker,   Editor,  Teacher 

For  All  Thinking  Men  and  Women 

By  FRANK  H.VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary 


A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 

It  treats  of  the  hundred  and  one  questions 
that  arise  in  daily  speech  and  correspon- 
dence which  are  not  touched  on  by  the  dic- 
tionary. The  New  York  Times  says:  "The 
scope  and  plan  of  the  volume,  which  is  of 
handy  size  and  alphabetical  arrangement, 
strike  one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 
75c  net;  by  mail,  83c. 

A  Dictionary  of  Simplified 
Spelling 

More  than  12,000  typical  simplifications. 
Cloth,  75  cents;    By  mail.  8  cents  extra. 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

A  record  in  concise  and  interesting  style 
of  the  Origin.  Growth,  Development,  and 
Mutations  of  the  English  Language.  It 
treats  of  Literature  and  its  Elements;  of 
Writing  for  Publication  and  of  Individu- 
ality in  Writing;  also  of  the  Corruption  of 
English  Speech.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1. 62. 


The  Preparation    of    Manuscripts  for 
the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors  on  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring copy,  correcting  proofs,  submitting  manuscripts, 
copyright  laws,  etc.  Cloth,  75  cents  net;  by  mail.83  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


A    Desk-Book  of  Twenty-five 

Thousand  Words  Frequently 

Mispronounced 

Embracing  English,    Foreign,   Bible,    and 
Geographical    Terms    and    Proper    Names 

carefully  Pronounced,  Annotated  and  Concisely  Defined. 

Cloth,    750  pages,   I1.60;  Indexed  $2.00;  Full  Leather 

Indexed  $3.00;  by  mail,  12c  extra. 


The  Development  of  the  Dictionary 

A  historical  account  of  the  evolution  of  English  and 
American  Lexicography.  Large  quarto,  cloth,  Ji.oo; 
by  mail,  J1.07. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


■a  ilh  tin   don  ,  I  i.iiii  1  In  di&TJ  Of  I'm  iii. 

Karl  Soheufele  oJ  the  Third  Bavarian  Reg- 
iment of  landtoehr  infantry.) 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  the.  first 
battalion  of  thetOne  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
eighth  marched  down  the  Jteep  incline 
into  the  burning  village  to  the  north  of 
Dinant-  -a  terrific  Bpeotaole  of  ghasth 
beauty.  Ai  the  entrance  to  the  villas 
la>  about  fifty  dead  civilians,  shot  for 
having  tired  upon  our  troops  from  ambush 
In  the  coin-,  of  the  night  many  others  were 
also  shot,  so  thai  we  counted  over  two 
hundred.  Women  and  children,  lamp  in 
hand,  were  forced  to  look  on  at  the  horrible 
scene.  We  ate  our  rice  later  in  the  midst 
of  the  corpses,  for  we  had  had  nothing 
since  morning.  When  we  searched  the 
houses  we  found  plenty  of  wine  and  spirit, 
but  no  eatables.  Captain  Ilamann  was 
drunk.  (This  last  phrase  in  shorthand.) 
(From  the  diary  of  Private  I'hilipp  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-eighth  Regi- 
ment of  infantry,  Twelfth  Army  Corps.) 

August  2'.i,  Sunday  (between  Birnal 
and  Dinant,  village  of  Dison).  At 
11  o'clock  the  order  comes  to  advance 
after  the  artillery  has  thoroughly  pre- 
pared the  ground  ahead.  The  Pioneers 
and  Infantry  regiment,  One  Hundred 
and  Seventy-eighth,  were  marching  in  front 
of  us.  Near  a  small  village  the  latter 
was  fired  on  by  the  inhabitants.  About 
220  inhabitants  were  shot  and  the  village 
was  burned.  Artillery  is  continuously  shoot- 
ing. The  village  lies  in  a  large  ravine. 
Just  now,  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
crossing  of  the  Maas  begins  near  Dinant. 
.  .  .  All  villages,  chateaux,  and  houses  are 
burned  down  during  this  night.  It  was 
a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  fires  all  around 
us  in  the  distance.  (From  the  diary  of 
Matbern,  Fourth  Company,  Eleventh 
Jager- Battalion,  Marburg.) 

But  here  are  three  entries  that  show 
the  hearts  of  the  writers  to  have  been 
still  free  from  the  taint  of  blood-lust:  . 

At  5  o'clock  we  were  ordered  by  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  regiment  to 
shoot  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  Nom6ny, 
because  the  population  was  foolishly  at- 
tempting to  stay  the  advance  of  the  Ger- 
man troops  by  force  of  arms.  We  broke 
into  the  houses  and  seized  all  who  resisted, 
in  order  to  execute  them  according  to 
martial  law. 

The  houses  which  had  not  been  already 
destroyed  by  the  French  artillery  and  our 
own  were  set  on  fire  by  us,  so  that  nearly 
the  whole  town  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
It  is  a  terrible  sight  when  helpless  women 
and  children,  utterly  destitute,  are  herded 
together  and  driven  into  France.  (From 
the  diary  of  Private  Fischer,  Eighth 
Bavarian  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Thirty- 
third  Reserve  Division.) 

The  inhabitants  have  fled  in  the  village. 
It  was  horrible.  There  was  clotted  blood 
on  all  the  beards,  and  what  faces  one  saw, 
terrible  to  behold.  The  dead,  sixty  in  all, 
were  at  once  buried.  Among  them  were 
many  old  women,  some  old  men,  awful 
to  see;  three  children  had  clasped  each 
other  and  died  thus.  (From  the  diary 
of  Lance-corporal  Paul  Spielmann  of  the 
Ersatz,  First  Brigade  of  Infantry  of  the 
Guard.) 

In  the  night  the  inhabitants  of  Liege 
became  mutinous.  Forty  persons  were  shot 
and  fifteen  houses  demolished;  ten  soldiers 
shot.     The  sights  hero  make  you  cry. 

The  following  extract  from  tho  diary, 
of  an  officer  calmly  records  the  sacking  of  a 


convent  and  tlio  murder  of  the  inmates. 
Murk  how  munitions  were  conserved: 

Our  men  came  back  and  said  lliat  at 
tin-  point  where  1 1 1  *  -  valley  joined  the  Mouse 
we  could   not   get   on  ; 1 1 1 \    rarther  as  the 

villagers    wciv   BhoOting   at    lis    from    e\  fry 

bouse.  \\ re  shot  the  whole  lot  sixteen  of 
them.  They  were  drawn  up  in  three 
ranks  the  same  shot  did  for  three  at  a 
time.  .  .  .  The  men  had  already  shown 
their  brutal  instincts.  .  .  .  The  si^ht  of  the 
bodies  of  all  the  inhabitants  who  had  been 
shot  was  indescribable.     Every  house   in 

the  whole  village  was  destroyed.  We 
dragged  the  \  illagers  one  after  another  out 
of  the  most,  unlikely  corners.  The  men 
were  shot  as  well  as  the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  were  in  the  convent,  since  shots 
had  been  fired  from  the  convent  windows, 
and  we  burned  it  afterward. 

Bombardier  Wet /.el  is  an  emotionless 
Hun,  if  one  may  judge  from  these  impassh  e 
entries  in  his  diar.\ . 

August  8.  First  fight  and  set  fire  to 
se\  eral  villages. 

August  9.  Returned  to  old  quarters. 
where  we  searched  all  the  houses  and 
shot  the  mayor  and  shot  one  man  down 
from  the  chimney-pot,  and  then  again 
set  fire  to  the  village. 

October  11.  We  had  no  fight,  but  we 
caught  about   twenty  men  and  shot  them. 


CARING  FOR  THE  HUMAN  WRECKS  IN 
THE  WAKE  OF  THE  HUN 

IT  is  not  surprizing  that  when  JMme. 
Huard  returned  to  her  home,  after  the 
Germans  had  been  driven  from  the  village, 
she  should  find  that  much  of  her  stock  of 
linens  had  been  appropriated.  But  the 
disappearance  of  her  night-robes  puzzled 
her  until  Mother  Poupard  explained. 
Mother  Poupard  knew  what  had  happened 
to  that  dainty  lingerie,  for  she  had  re- 
mained in  the  village  during  the  Hun 
occupation,  and  she  had  seen  General  von 
Kluck  aud  his  officers  strutting  about  with 
the  collars  of  Mme.  Huard's  lace  garments 
hanging  over  the  shoulders  of  their  mud- 
stained  uniforms.  This  incident  and  many 
others  that  occurred  after  Mme.  Huard 
had  converted  her  home  into  a  hospital 
are  related  in  her  book,  "My  Home  in  the 
Field  of  Honor,"  by  Frances  Wilson 
Huard  (George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York).  Mother  Poupard  was  indignant  as 
she  told  about  the  night-robes,  crying: 

"All  monsieur's  shirts  first,  and  after 
that  your  nightgowns.  Yes,  madame,  the 
Lord  is  my  witness.  They  put  them  on 
and  went  strutting  up  and  down  the  village 
with  those  Irish  lace  collars  that  Catherine 
spent  so  much  time  making,  hanging  out 
over  their  dirty  uniforms.  Ah,  madam.-, 
the  pity!  and  when  one  of  them  came  over 
'  t  o  borrow '  some  brandy  from  father,  I  u  p 
and  said  what  I  thought.  And  what  do 
you  suppose  he  answered?" 

"What?" 

"He  came  right  out  in  French  and  re- 
marked that  it  was  a  pity  all  the  women  in 
Prance  were  not  as  big  as  madame  so  the 
whole  German  Army  could  have  clean 
shirts  every  week." 

Mme.  Huard,  who  at  once  began  to 
prepare   her  home  to  serve  as  a  hospital, 
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ONE  MAN  CAN  FARM 
MORE  LAND  with  the 


MOLINE 


UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

"It  Solves  the  Farm  Help  Problem" 

TWO    million   men    will 
t 


be  gone  from  the  farms 
because  of  the  war.  Yet 
production  of  food  must  be 
increased.  There  is  only  one 
way — equip  the  men  left  on 
the  farms  so  they  can  do 
more  work  than  ever  before. 

With  the  Moline-Universal— 
the  original  two-wheel  tractor — 
One  Man  can  farm  more  land 
than  was  ever  before  possible, 
because — 

One  Man  has  power  at  his 
command  equal  to  five  horses, 
capable  of  doing  the  work  of 
seven  horses  owing  to  its  greater 
speed  and  endurance. 

One  Man  operates  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  from  the  seat 
of  the  implement  to  which  it  is 
attached,  where  he  must  sit 
in  order  to  do  good  work. 

One  Man  can  start  in  the 
spring  and  go  from  one  operation 
to  another — plowing,  harrowing. 

Address  Department  63 

MOLINE   PLOW  CO.,   Moline,  Illinois 


planting,  cultivating,  mowing, 
harvesting  grain  or  corn,  spread- 
ing manure,  filling  the  silo, 
cutting  wood,  etc.,  doing  all 
farm  work  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  independently 
of  horses  or  hired  help. 

Thousands  of  Moline-Universal 
Tractors  are  now  at  work  under 
every  conceivable  condition  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada,  England,  France, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  Spain,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Argentine,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Guate- 
mala, South  Africa,  Australia. 
Wherever  a  Moline-Universal 
Tractor  is  sold,  there  is  immedi- 
ately a  big  demand  for  more. 

Moline  sales  and  service 
branches  cover  the  country. 

The  Moline-Universal  will  solve 
your  help  and  power  problems. 
It  is  ready  for  you  now.  Write 
us  today  for  free  booklet  giving 
full  description  of  the  Moline- 
Universal  and  name  of  your 
nearest  Mbline  dealer. 
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SltrOW/ 

The  use  of  Makurown  Index  Tabs  saves 
you  time,  saves  your  clerks'  time,  saves 
renewals,  saves  money;  but  best  of  all, 
Makurown  makes  filing  sure,  saves  hunt- 
ing and  searching,  because  the  labels  are 
always  clear  and  legible. 

That's  what  Makurown  Index  Tab9  give  in 
service  and  convenience.  They  are  furnished 
all  gummed,  ready  for  use,  in  6-inch  strips, 
4  widths,  6  colors.    You  cut  tabs  any  length. 

Suitable  for  every  kind  of  index  work — books, 
ledgers,  card  files,  catalogues,  anything.  Gen- 
erous samples  in  all  widths  and  colors  will 
be  sent  for  10  cents — or  .AsJt  Your  Stationer. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  bought  miles  of 
Makurown  Index  Tabs  cut  to  desired  lengths. 


THE    RAND    COMPANY 

1205  RAND  BLDG .      NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.Y. 

"Vip  Indexes 
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Three 

things 

to  do 

to  get  "Yale" 


YA. 


CYALE 


Ask  for  "Yale";  and 
then  look  for  the  trade- 
mark "Yale";  and  then 
be  sure   you  see    that 
trade-mark  on  the  night 
latch,  or  door  closer,  or 
padlock,  or   builders'   hardware  or 
chain  block.    That's  all,  but  that's 
enough  to  make  sure  you  get  what 
you  ask  for— a  genuine  Yale  product . 

,4s7.-  your  hardware  dealer 
fur  }'«/('  products. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd., 
St.  Catharines,  Ont.. 


YALE 
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PLAN    YOUR 
GARDEN  NOW 

and  let  the  Pakro  catalog  help  you. 
The  illustrations  are  from  actual  pho- 
tographs and  reproduced  in  actual 
colors.  It  describes  the  Pakro  -way, 
the  easy  -way  of  planting.  It  shows 
how  a  million  garden  owners  saved 
time  and  work  and  money  last  season 
in  planting  their  gardens. 

P/flKRQ 

SEEDTAPS 

AINO)  §IIPI 

is  the  modern  way  of  planting  the 
^ome  garden.  The  seeds  are  evenly 
and  accurately  spaced  in  a  thin  paper 
tape.  And  a  whole  row  is  planted  at 
a  time  resulting  in  straight  rows  of 
evenly  spaced  plants.  Thinning  out 
is  practically  eliminated.  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you  these  seeds. 

TheQuantity  Package 
of  Quality  Seeds 

in  over  one  hundred  varieties  of 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Plan  your 
garden  now;  write  for  your  copy  of 
the  beautiful  Pakro  catalog  and  learn 
the  new  way,  the  better  way  of  plant- 
ing. This  catalog  will  be  sent  im- 
mediately upon  your  request  without 
charge  and  prepaid. 


American  Seedtape  Co. 

Pakro  Building 

Q     371   Ogden  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Hundreds  of  special  offers  in  surplus  stock  of 
seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.     Don't  buy 

until  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog, 

mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  44,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


POULTRY     AND      PIGEONS      FOR     PROFIT 

Foy's  big  book  tells  all  about  it.  Contains 
many  colored  plates — an  encyclopedia  of  poul- 
try information,  poultry  houses,  feeding  for 
eggs.  etc.  Written  by  a  man  who  knows. 
Sent  for   5   cents.    Low   prices,  fowls  and   eggs. 

FRANK    FOY,   Box    3,   CLINTON,   IOWA 


* 


POULTRY    PAPER 

Up-to-date;  tells  all  you  want  to  know  about 
care  and  management  of  poultry  for  pleasure 
or  profit.  50c  per  year;  4  months  for  10  cents. 

POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  76,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


Everbearing  Strawberry 


New  fall-bearing  one.    Smooth  and  good  size 

and  color.    Plants  strong.    $2  per  100. 

Sonderegger's   Earliest   Blackberry   will   please 

you.    Mersereau  stands  20  below 

zero,  big  yielder. 

Beebe's  Early  Prolific  Tomato— 

2  weeks  earlier  than  any  other. 

Bears  until  frost.  Apple  trees  90c 

for  10,  1  year  from  graft  or  bud  J 

tig  Catalogue  Vegetable  and  Flower 
eede  sent  free. 

Sondercgger  Nurseries  &  Seed  House 

67  Court  Stre*t  BEATRICE.  NEB. 


Trees  and  SeedsThatGrow 


was  asked  to  \i-u  a  <lnl<l  m  a  neighboring 
village  that  had  also  Buffered  at  the  hand* 
oi'  the  invaders.  The  little  girl,  who  \\a- 
only    ten   yean   old,    was   almosl    arazed 

with    terror.      Mm..    Iluanl    says   that    she 
round  the  child  in  bed,  hut  w  lien  her  I 
ti  11    upon    the   uniform   of   the  doctor   who 
accompanied  her  she  sprang  into  a  corner 
of  the  room  where  -he  cowered,  shrieking: 

"1  am  afraid!  I  am  afraid!  Don't 
come  near  mc!  Don't ,  don't ! "  Her  little 
body  was  quaking,  tortured  by  her  spirit. 

The  old  grandmother  darted  into  the 
room  and,  seizing  the  doctor  by  the  arm, 
motioned  him  to  come  away. 

"Elvire,"  pleaded  the  broken-hearted 
mother,  "Elvire,  he's  gone." 

"But  he'll  come  back!  No!  no!  I'm 
afraid.  No,  don't  let  him  come,  don't  let 
him  touch  me." 

"Elvire,"  1  called,  my  voice  shaking  with 
horror  and  emotion.  "Elvire,  don't  you 
remember  me?  Surely  —  Mine.  Huard? 
Don't  you  remember  how  we  used  to  sing 
together  last  spring?" 

A  queer  choking  sound  came  from  her 
throat.  Her  eyes  softened,  but  no  tears 
came.     There  were  none  left. 

Then  followed  the  hardest  moral  struggle 
I  ever  hope  to  experience — a  full  half-hour 
in  which  I  sought  to  convince  this  little 
fear-cowed  animal  of  my  integrity.  And 
when  at  last  I  held  that  tiny  heaving  body 
against  my  breast,  saw  the  eyes  close  peace- 
fully,   I  knew  that  I  had  won  a  victory. 

Elvire  slept,  slept  for  the  first  time  since 
the  5th  of  September.  We  had  already 
guessed  the  woful  truth,  but  to  corroborate 
our  direst  suppositions,  the  tales  of  Ger- 
man cowardice  and  brutality  that  mid 
tears  and  lamentations  we  wrung  from 
those  grief-bowed  peasant  women  made 
me  feel  that  war  might  pass  and  peace 
might  come  again,  but  I  could  never 
pardon. 

Finally,  when  the  wounded  men  began  to 
arrive  at  the  improvised  hospital  it  was 
found  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  amuse  those 
who  were  convalescent.  There  was  only 
a  single  pack  of  playing-cards  and  the 
patients  were  forced  to  rely  upon  their 
singing  for  entertainment.  The  talent 
was  meager,  tho  each  man  had  some  folk- 
song characteristic  of  the  neighborhood 
from  which  the  singer  came,  and  these 
they  rendered  at  great  length  and  with 
much  pride.     Mme.  Huard  says: 

It  is  really  extraordinary  in  what  rapt 
silence  forty  men  will  sit  listening  to  a 
long-drawn-out  story,  whose  primitive 
musical  accompaniment  becomes  more 
than  wearying  after  the  twenty-second 
verse;  and  it  is  stranger  still  when  one 
considers  that  the  French  soldier,  usually 
so  modest  about  displaying  his  talents,  can 
be  called  upon  for  a  chanson  at  almost  any 
time  or  place — and  willingly  complies — 
standing  up  and  pouring  out  his  heart, 
absolutely  unconscious  of  his  surroundings. 

It  was  thus  that  a  sad-faced,  sallow- 
cheeked,  middle-aged  man  called  Lebras 
insisted  upon  getting  in  his  turn  every 
time  our  impromptu  concert  began.  And 
after  the  third  or  fourth  stanza — each  one 
of  which  commenced — "The  snow  is  gently 
falling" — he  would  be  obliged  to  gasp  for 
breath  owing  to  his  run-down  physical 
condition. 

"Don't  strain  yourself,  old  man," 
gently  hinted  a  companion  a  bit  bored. 

"No  danger,  I'm  all  right  now,"  replied 
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-MANY 

WILL  BE 

SCARCE 

ORDER 

EARLY 


THOUSANDS   of   successful    1917 
garden-beginners  are  today  prais- 
ing Vaughan's  Seeds.    Ten  thousand 

City  and  National  Gardens,  successful  with  our 
seeds,  already  plan  with  enthusiasm  their  next 
year's  garden — bigger  and  better;  we  can  help. 

For  Over  Forty  Years 

we  have  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
the  Vegetables  of  quality  and  Flowers  that 
bloom,  and  by  our  tests  and  trials  we  know 
and  offer  only  such  as  will  give  results. 

The  available  garden  seed  supply  is  the 
shortest  ever  known.  Plan  carefully 
and  it  will  be  safest  to  ORDER  EARLY. 

Those  planting  in  quantity,  scarce  seeds  such 
a  On  ion.  Cabbage,  Beans,  Peas,  Pepper,  Sweet 
Corn  and  Tomato,  WRITE  NOW  for  prices. 

1918  War  Garden  Collections 


No. 


(Include  Garden  Booklet  Free) 

Complete   assortment  of  Vege- 
tables for  25  ft.  garden,  prepaid 


\I_      O    Complete  assortment  of  Vege 


$1.00 
$1.50 


tables  for  soft,  garden,  prepaid 
Begin  your  1918  garden- 
order  one  of  the  above 

Vaughan  's  Catalogue  "Gardening  Illus- 
trated"   goes    with    either,    or    by  mail 
,_  FREE.  160  big  pages  with  colored  plates. 
(30  Greenhouses,  120  acres  Nursery. ) 

VAUGHAN'S   SEED    STORE 

Dept.  D,  31-33  W.  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO 
Dept.  D,  41-43  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK 

{U.  S.  Government  License.  No.  S1071) 


CARNATIONS 


the  Superb  Border  Flowers,  How  to  Plant,  Cultivate, 
and  Improve  Them.  A  new  book  by  H.  H.  Thomas, 
the  well-known  gardening  expert,  assisted  by  Miss  S.  M. 
Kingsford.  Tells  how  to  grow  these  beautiful  flowers  from 
seed,  from  cuttings,  in  pots,  how  to  layer  them,  etc.,  with 
the  best  results.  An  invaluable  book  for  the  gardener, 
amateur  or  professional.  l2mo,  cloth,  134  pp.;  profusely  il- 
lustrated. 60  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 
Funk  &  Wag  nails  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 

RUSSIA   OF   TO-DAY 

by  John  Foster  Fraser.  A  fascinating  war-time  story  of  the 
Russian  people,  their  customs,  their  country,  their  future. 
Illustrated,  cloth  bound,  prepaid,  $1.62.  Funk  &  Wagnalla 
Company,  New  York. 


Fruit  Growing  for  Amateurs 


Shows  how  to  make,  manage,  and  succeed  with  a  fruit  garden. 
How  to  plant  and  grow  apples,  cherries,  currants,  goose- 
berries, figs,  melons,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  grapes,  etc.  Tells  all  about  planting,  training, 
renovating,  pruning,  insect  pests,  tree  diseases,  etc.  152 
pages,  cloth,  many  illustrations.     75c  net;  by  mail,  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Book  of  Hardy  Flowers 


A  VOLUMEof  encyclDpedic  scope  by  H.H.Thomas, 
■^  the  well-known  author  of  "The  Ideal  Garden," 
"The  Complete  Gardener,"  etc.,  fo.ming  a  simple  yet 
exhaustive  guide  to  the  cultivation  in  gardens  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  perennial  and  annual  flowers  that 
are  hardy  or  are  suitable  for  planting  out  of  doors  in 
summer  in  temperate  regions.  For  convenience  of 
reference  the  plants  are  described  in  alphabetical 
order  under  their  botanical  names,  but  an  index  of 
popular  names  is  also  furnished,  by  means  of  which 
anyone  can  be  promptly  located.  The  color,  size,  and 
general  description  of  each  plant  are  given,  with  the 
correct  method  of  sowing,  planting,  pruning,  making 
cuttings,  grafting,  budding,  layering,  etc.,  the  best 
mixture  of  soil  for  each  plant,  time  of  blossoming,  and 
probable  diseases.  Every  gardener  and  garden-owner 
should  have  this  book,  which  covers  the  whole  field  of 
outdoor  gardening  so  thoroughly  that  one  never  fails 
to  find  just  the  information  needed.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  32  color  photographs  and  170  plates  in 
black  and  white,  many  of  them  reproductions  from  photograph*, 

Royal  Svo,  Cloth.  504  pages,  $3.50;  by  mail,  I3.70. 
Funk  *  Wagnalla  Company,  364  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 
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the  singer,  grasping  the  rail  of  his  bed  to 
steady  himself,  and  literati]  growing  pur- 
ple in  Ids  attempt  to  keep  on  key. 

"Doti'l  overdo,  il  isn't  worth  while. 
Plenty  of  time  to-morrow,"  suggested  an- 
other confrere,  guessing  my  mental  agony. 

"I'm  still  game/'  would  come  the  reply, 

and  as  tho  Storming  all  enemy  position  the 

fellow  would  valiantly  stick  to  his  post 
only  to  fall  panting  on  his  bed  mid  thun- 
dering applause  from  his  audience. 

"Awful  ordeal  for  you,  madame," 
whispered  little  wide-awake  Sergeant  Lor- 
rain  by  way  of  apology,  "but  he's  such 
a  good  fellow  we  can't  let  him  down,  lie's 
got  a  wife  and  three  kids,  and  he  won 
that  medal  for  going  out  and  fetching  in 
his  captain,  who  was  agonizing  twenty 
yards  in  front  of  his  trenches.  We  can 
stand  a  lot  more  from  him  if  you  can." 

The  element  of  personal  pride  was 
not  larking  even  amid  these  poor  victims 
of  war's  horrors.  A  patient  named  Paul 
had  lost  a  leg  and  took  much  pleasure  in 
displaying  the  stump  which,  through  some 
pathological  phenomenon,  was  developing 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  that  was  the 
envy  of  two  bald-headed  patients.  The 
nurse  explained  the  growth  as  probably 
due  to  the  iodin  that  had  been  used  as  a 
disinfectant.     Mine.  Huard  writes: 

The  matter  was  dropt  there,  but  the 
next  morning  I  was  astonished  to  see 
Sergeant  Godec  and  Martin  with  then- 
heads  tied  up. 

"Severe  toothache,"  replied  Godec  to  my 
inquiry.  Martin  didn't  even  say  as  much 
— but  rocked  himself  to  and  fro  in  his  arm- 
chair, the  perspiration  trickling  down  his 
cheeks. 

Fancying  there  was  something  amiss,  I 
went  to  the  doctor,  who,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  and  at  the  risk  of  violating  a  pro- 
fessional secret,  informed  me  that  both 
Martin  and  Godec,  who  were  bald  as  bats, 
had  overheard  Madame  Guix  informing 
Paul  about  the  abnormal  growth  of  hair  on 
his  stump.  So  that  same  evening  on  re- 
tiring each  one  had  painted  the  other's 
unadorned  head  with  sufficient  iodin  to 
raise  a  tremendous  blister,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  so  great  was  their 
agony  that  they  were  obliged  to  rouse  the 
doctor,  and,  sheepishly  avowing  their 
vanity,  supplicate  him  to  ease  their 
pain — and  above  all  not  to  tell  the  others. 

The  hospital  was  finally  adapted  to  the 
typhoid-fever  sufferers  from  the  trenches. 
The  pitiable  condition  of  these  human 
wrecks  is  graphically  told  by  Mme.  Huard, 
who  writes: 

They  came  without  knapsacks  or  guns, 
which  followed  in  an  open  rig,  and  from 
the  color  of  the  tags  tied  to  their  button- 
holes we  knew  that  we  had  to  do  with  severe 
cases  of  typhoid,  tho  to  prevent  dis- 
couragement, the  description  on  the 
card  ran: 

"Embarras  gastrique  aigu." 

Not  a  sound  from  any  mouth,  not  a 
smile  on  any  lips — the  vacant  stare  in 
their  eyes  betokening  their  total  sub- 
mission to  the  malady  that  had  gript 
and  strangled  their  every  effort  to  resist. 
Gently  we  led  them  in. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  depict 
their  unshaven,  unkempt  condition;  as 
long  as  they  had  a  spark  of  fight  left  they 
had  remained  in  the  trenches,  unwilling  to 
complain,  living  in  hope  of  being  "better 
to-morrow,"  and,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
lingering  until  medical  assistance  could  no 


Do  Your  Plowing  Whenever  You  Want  To 

DON'T  delay  plowing  because  your  ground  is  too  hard  for  horses  lo  break 
or  too  soft  to  support  their  weight. 
The  Huber  Light  Pour  gets  the  plowing  done  when  you  want  it.  Powerful 
enough  to  pull  three  14"  bottoms  over  any  field.    Light  enough  to  work  on  fields 
impassable  to  horses.   Works  on  plowed  ground  wit hout  packing. 

Besides  doing  the  work  of  four  three-horse  teams,  it  operates  all 
farm  machinery.  Gives  power  for  threshing,  pumping  water, 
running  the  baler,  filling  the  silo.  Pays  its  way  on  the-  farm 
every  day  in  the  year. 

12  h.p.  at  the  draw-bar,  25  h.p.  at  the  pulley,  (enter  draft. 
Direct  drive.  Turns  in  a  six  fool  radius.  Never  runs  hot.  Self- 
steering  in  the  furrow.  Easy  to  manage.  Easily  plows  an 
acre  an  hour.  Adjusts  itself  to  any  field.  Speed  2x/i  to  4 
miles  per  hour.     Burns  gasoline,  kerosene  or  distillate. 

' '  Doing  the  Impossible  ' '  gives  the 
proofs.     Send   for   it    today. 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO.  421  Center  St.  Marion,  Ohio 


SEND  S  BUNGALOW  BOOKS 

With   Economy   Plans 

of  California  Homes 

^noted  for  comfort,  beauty  and 
adaptability  to  any  climate. 
"  Representative  Ca  I.  Homes'' 
.">;l  Plans,  $2500  to  S7000 — 60c 

"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

72  Plans.  *l'2O0  f>  *2."00— *>.• 
"Little  Bungalows" 

SPECIAL  $1.50  OFFER  4U  plaus'  *500  to  i2"00-41"' 
Send  Si. 50  for  all  3  books  and  get  book  of  pRpp 
75  special  plans,  also  (iarage  plans »  IXUI^ 

Motiev  back  if  not  satisfied 
E.  W.  8tillwell(S:  Co.,  Architects,  618  HenneBldg.,  Los  Angeles 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is     needed     in     -wr, 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 

BIBS 

k  Groom 

Alcuays 

Groom 

Make  this 
jSjfll^^  your  best  year. 

■^nzx?'  Your  garden 

will  be  beautiful  and  more  productive 
if  you  plant  Maule's  seeds.  Every  lot 
is  tested  for  health,  vigor  and  growing 
power  before  the  seeds  are  sent  to  you. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  pages  fall  of  valuable  plant-  rnrp 
ing  and  gardening  information  r»*C<L 

Write  for  it  today. 

Include  10c  for  a  packet  of  Maule's 
Giant  Pansies — the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  known. 

You  save  money  and  get  fresh  seeds 
when  yoa  buy  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2119  Arch  Street  Phila.,  Pa. 


Riant  this  Giant 
Golden  Sweet 

Corn  and  save  on  yoursugar.  It's  as  delicious  as 
the  celebrated  Golden  Bantam  and  much  larger, 
yet  only  3  days  later.  It  does  not  become  mealy 
but  remains  sweet  and  succulent  until  too  hard 
for  the  table.  The  stalks  grow  6  ft.  high  and 
bear  two  to  three  ears  each.  We  offer  a  large 
package  of  this  seed,  grown  on  our  own  farms, 
at  15c,  postpaid.  Our  supply  is  limited,  better 
order  today.   Also  ask  for  our  11)18  Catalog-/ree. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

143  Elm  St..  Marblehead.  Mass., 


G?^S 


CTf fere  are  #OSES 
v in  mp  Garden 

which,  if  they  were  in  your  gar- 
den, would  be  a  pleasure  to  you 
as  they  have  been  to  me. 

Rose  growing  at  Cromwell  Gardens  is 
both  a  hobby  and  a  business.  A  hobby 
because  we  love  it  and  that  love  has 
helped  to  make  the  rose  for  your  garden 
better.  It  is  a  business  because  by  it 
we  live. 

The  Cromwell  Gardens  Handbook  will 
introduce  to  you  the  Roses  grown  at 
Cromwell  Gardens.  Your  name  and 
address  will  bring  it  to  you. 

Cromwell  Gardens 

A.  N.  PIERSON,  Inc. 
Box  34,  CROMWELL,  CONN. 

,  SBiK  •  wm  ,-:;..         •   ■--■■;■,;  .     ...  ■ 
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longer  prevent,  but  merely  witness  the  rapid 

development  <>r  their  sinister  ill. 

One  or  two  among  them  ware  chewing 

i.I>  at  the  unlighted  butts  of  oigareta. 

\  oertain  very  youthful  ohap  was  staring 

wildlj    at    an    orange    which    In-    shifted 

ii'iiiu   hand   t"   hand,   uncertain  what    lie 

>hould   ill)    with   it,    too   tired    to    make   the 

mental  effort  u<  .  to  find  out;   while 

others,  laying  eyea  on  tin-  chairs  in  the 
\  estibule,  quiekly  Beated  themselves,  vainly 
trying  to  gather  enough  strength  ami 
courage  to  "move  oh"  should  we  so  desire. 

It    would    have    been    futile    to    attempt 

medioal  examination,  or  to  let  them  even 
approach  their  beds  before  having  been 
subjected   to   Chou  and  his    partners   who 

had  chosen  to  superintend  the  baths — no 
easy  undertaking  when  one  considers 
that  all  the  water  had  to  be  heated  in 
huge  clothes-boilers  on  the  kitchen  range, 
or  over  the  open  tire,  and  then  carried 
some  hundred  yards  to  the  only  bath- 
tub that  had  remained  intact. 

Shoes,  caps,  top-OOats,  and  shirts  were 
ilropt  in  tiny  heaps  outside  the  bath- 
room door,  to  be  gingerly  removed  for  dis- 
infection— perhaps  disposed  of  altogether. 
\n.l  then  the  patients  were  gently  de- 
posited in  the  lukewarm,  disinfected 
water,  without  removing  another  stitch. 
Those  who  find  these  details  too  dis- 
gusting, pray  jump  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph, but  now  that  war  has  become  a 
m&Her,  and  organization  and  efficiency 
are  no  longer  vain  words,  it  seems  unfair 
to  those  who  willingly  labored  against 
such  tremendous  odds,  not  to  state  ex- 
actly the  situations  with  which  they  had 
to  cope.  Here  were  men  come  to  us  in 
November  with  typhoid  already  de- 
veloped to  its  worst  stages,  and  before 
we  could  even  take  their  temperature  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  with  pincers 
the  underclothing  they  had  put  on  before 
the  battle  of  the  Marne! 

Then  here  is  the  story  of  how  Betsy, 
Mine.  Huard's  Boston  bull,  became  the 
pet  of  the  hospital: 

Once  again  the  food  question  loomed 
in  the  distance.  For  the  moment,  however, 
we  were  obliged  to  keep  very  strict  watch 
to  prevent  the  convalescents  from  in- 
fringing on  our  diet  laws.  It  was  most 
difficult,  for  an  appetite  is  a  hard  thing 
to  curb,  and  I  feared  lest  pressure  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  one  or  another 
of  our  orderlies,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  might  procure 
some  long-craved  edible,  thereby  causing  a 
catastrophe. 

Naturally  unsuspicious,  I  was,  never- 
theless, surprized  to  see  a  soldier  whisk 
something  beneath  his  counterpane,  when 
I  unexpectedly  opened  the  door  into  a 
ward. 

"What  is  it?"  I  queried,  shaking  a 
warning  finger.  "Sweetmeats?"  It  was 
just  possible  that  a  parcel  had  arrived  and 
been  distributed  uncensored. 

"No,  madame,  really." 

"Then  what?" 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing?"  I  put  my  hand  onto  some- 
thing lumpy  that  moved  a  trifle.  In  an 
instant  I  had  whipt  off  the  coverlet  much  to 
the  sick  man's  dismay,  and  my  surprized 
gaze  was  met  by  a  pair  of  round,  brown 
button  eyes  that  belonged  to  Betsj- — my 
Boston  bull. 

"Oh,  please  don't  take  her  away," 
pleaded  the  soldier.  "Gamant  had  her 
yesterday.  It's  my  turn  to-day.  She's 
been  such  a  comfort  to  us  all.  She 
seems   to  understand  everything  we   tell 


her.    This  room  has  planned  decorating 
her  for  devotion,  just  a-  soon  a-  we  can 
get  about." 
And  that  is  how  Betsj  became  a  heroine, 

the  proud  poaaoiaor  of  a  tin-foil  medal! 


AIRMEN  MAY  STILL    LEARN  MUCH 
FROM  THE  BIRDS 

TT  was  Darius  Green,  we  believe,  who 

■*-  was  stimulated  to  devise  and  con- 
struct a  flying-machine  by  watching  the 
birds.  The  result,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  was 
not  altogether  successful;  yet  birds  do 
indubitably  fly  better  than  humans,  even 
in  this  day  of  aviatory  achievement.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  we  may  yet  learn 
something  by  observing  their  methods. 
This  is  distinctly  the  view  of  a  corre- 
spondent of  The  Guardian  (Manchester, 
England),  who  writes  that  one  trouble  is 
that  aviators  seem  not  to  have  noticed  the 
smaller  fliers,  either  because  birds  do  not 
commonly  fly  within  the  aviator's  limits  of 
height,  or  because  aviators  are  not  enough 
interested  in  birds  to  notice  their  habits  of 
flight.     Says  the  writer: 

Our  knowledge  of  artificial  flight  has 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  we  can  now  learn  much 
about  problems  which  have  long  puzzled 
us  from  those  who  have  had  practical  ex- 
perience. If  we  can  find  out  how  birds 
are  such  wonderful  masters  of  the  air  we 
may  glean  hints  which  will  improve  the 
rigid  machine.  So  far,  however,  I  have  only 
heard  of  two  instances  of  birds  actually  on 
migration  being  noticed  by  airmen,  tho 
I  have  some  recollection  of  seeing  a  record 
of  ducks  at  a  great  height.  Doubtless 
other  pilots  and  observers  have  noticed 
birds,  but  have  kept  no  record  of  then- 
height,  nor  perhaps  known  what  species 
they  saw. 

Before  we  argue  that  this  lack  of  evi- 
dence suggests  either  that  birds  fly  near  the 
earth  or  at  so  great  a  height  that  they  are 
not  visible  from  our  high-flying  aircraft  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  our  airmen  are  ornithologists  or  are 
likely  to  store  in  their  brains  instances  of 
passing  birds.  The  ordinary  terrestrial 
traveler  seldom  troubles  to  notice  birds,  or 
knows  them  if  he  does;  less  frequently 
still  is  he  able  to  say  if  they  are  on  their 
migratory  travels.  Even  with  an  airman 
who  is  a  keen  ornithologist  there  are 
difficulties,  for  his  attention  may  well  be 
concentrated  on  sterner  work — keenly 
watching  the  ground  below  or  those  hawk- 
like rivals  which  may  attack  or  have  to  be 
attacked. 

One  experienced  airman,  also  a  keen 
ornithologist,  has  told .  the  writer  of  the 
article  of  an  even  greater  difficulty,  which 
he  thinks  may  explain  why  he  has  seen 
so  few  birds.  Even  a  large  machine  a 
thousand  feet  down,  if  painted  brown, 
takes  an  appreciable  effort  to  locate,  and 
the  glare  of  the  sun  makes  it  very  hard  to 
locate  objects.  It  must  be  easy,  then,  for 
birds,  either  above  or  below,  to  pass 
unnoticed.    We  read  further: 

Tho  this  friend  has  but  seldom,  seen 
birds  his  observations  and  comments  are 
most  enbghtening;  he  knows  his  birds  and 
noted  their  height  of  flight.  At  2,500  feet 
he  saw  a  carrier-pigeon;  at  6,000  some  two 


hundred  golden  plovers  pnianfl  him,  and 
other  pilots,   flying  near  him  at  the 
time,    a]  them.     In   The   Field    a 

short  tiuii  ago  thin-  appeared  a  note 
signed  by  "An  Observer,"  stating  thai 
when  flying  at  9,500  feel  he  saw  birds  high 

above     him,     and     aided     l.y     his     gla 

identified  them  as  swallows.  These  prac- 
tically are  all  tin-  actual  reqogds  from 
airmen  that    [  po  but  I  am  sure  that 

many  others  have  bad  similar  experience  - 
which,  perhaps,  they  have  not  thought 
worth  recording.  My  friend  is  very  honest 
about  his  golden  plovers.  As  a  hea\  y  bom- 
bardment was  in  progress  at  the  time,  and 
many  machines  were  up  at  various  heights 
with  anti-aircraft  shells  bursting  around 
them,  it  was  "an  unpleasant  bell  Of  land  to 
cross,  which  mi^ht  have  caused  them  to 
rise  to  the  height  mentioned.'' 

In  America  birds  passing  across  the  field 
of  vision  of  telescopes  were  calculated  to  be 
flying  at  from  about  3,000  feet  to  about 
15,000  feet.  Similar  observations  in 
England  gave  heights  between  10,000  and 
15,000  feet,  while  other  American  experi- 
ments of  checking  heights  by  taking 
simultaneous  observations  from  two  points 
and ,  thus  getting  a  base-line  resulted  in 
elevations  of  from  1,200  to  5,400  feet.  In 
addition,  we  have  all  the  records  of  visible 
migration — visible  from  the  ground  by  the 
naked  eye — of  birds  skimming  a  few  feet 
above  the  waves,  of  others  passing  high 
overhead,  of  them  crossing  high  mountain 
passes  at  known  heights.  Evidently  mi- 
grating birds  may  fly  at  any  altitude  up  to, 
say,  15,000  feet;  beyond  that  we  have "no 
certain  evidence. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  writer  from 
these  varied  observations  is  that  the  height 
at  which  birds  travel  probably  differs 
according  to  conditions.  We  know  that 
the  speed  and  direction  of  wind  varies  at 
different  altitudes.  Is  it  not  conceivable, 
he  asks,  that  the  bird  seeks  a  helping  wind, 
one  which  will  drift  it  onward  in  its 
desired  direction?     He  goes  on: 

In  an  air -current  the  bird  flies  in  a 
moving  medium;  with  a  wind  behind  it  its 
speed  is  its  normal  rate  of  progression  plus 
the  rate  of  the  wind;  against  it  it  can  fly 
just  as  easily,  but  will  be  drifted  on  its' 
aerial  medium.  The  aeroplane  flying 
against  a  strong  wind  may  remain  station- 
ary over  a  particular  spot  on  the  earth;  it 
may  even  travel  backward. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  the  study 
of  bird  flight  is  of  no  value  to  us  because 
we  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  rigid 
machine ;  we  do  not  fly  by  wing  progression. 
Up  to  a  point  this  is  true,  but  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  and  much  that  has 
been  learned  from  the  bird.  Dr.  Hankin, 
in  his  book  on  "Animal  Flight,"  has 
entered  carefully  into  the  methods  by  which 
birds  adjust  their  balances,  and  we  have  the 
same  difficulties  to  overcome.  The  bird 
corrects  its  loss  of  balance,  its  side-slips  or 
tendency  to  rise  or  fall,  by  reflex  action. 
When  we  make  false  steps  in  walking  we 
do  the  same;  if  we  had  to  stop  to  think 
we  should  inevitably  fall.  The  more 
experienced  our  pilot  becomes  the  more 
reflex  are  his  actions;  he  touches  the 
right  lever,  adjusts  his  balances,  avoids, 
difficulties,  without  actual  thought;  the 
slightest  loss  of  balance  is  the  stimulus 
for  his  corrective  action.  Thus  if  we  find 
out  how  the  bird  corrects  itself  when  in 
difficulties,  and  can  adapt  our  machines  to 
imitate  the  method,  the  pilot  will  act  as  in- 
stinctively as  his  model.  He  is  the  brain 
of  the  machine. 
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Watch  the  Wheels 
of  the  Car  Ahead 


See  how  they  bob  up  and  down — by  comparison 
the  body  seems  not  to  move  at  all. 

You  think  "That's  a  mighty  rough  spot  he's  just 
struck" — yet  when  you  pass  over  it  yourself  a  moment 
later,  it  doesn't  feel  half  as  bad  as  it  looked. 

Resilient  springs,  deep  upholstery  and  correctly 
balanced  weight  protected  you  from  most  of  the  shock; 
but  your  axles  got  the  same  lurch  and  twist,  the  same 
terrific  thumping  as  the  ether  fellow's. 

Every  loose  brick,  hole,  or  car  track  deals  a  vicious 
blow  on  the  front  axle  spindle  followed  instantly  by 
another  on  the  rear  axle,  with  a  perceptible  forward, 
then  backward  wrench  on  the  spring  seats. 

It  isn't  t^e  occasional  big  bumps  so  much  as  the 
millions  and  millions  of  little  bumps  that  ultimately 
wear  out  a  motor  car. 

If  the  axle  engineer  does  not  foresee  these  thousands 
of  miles  of  jars  and  jolts,  you  pay  for  it  in  repairs  of 
some  kind. 

Therefore,  the  steel  of  which  Timken-Detroit  Axle  parts  are 
made  is  being  continually  tested,  and  out  of  every  lot  of  finished 
parts  a  number  are  selected  at  random  to  be  twisted  and  bent 
under  terrific  pressures  in  special  machines. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  extreme  precaution?  Simply  to  make 
sure  that  Timken-Detroit  Axles  are  correctly  designed  and 
will  have  a  proper  margin  of  safety — -even  if  you  should  drive 
your  car  for  ten  years  and  cover  a  hundred  thousand  miles. 

And  for  the  sarre  reason — your  protection — the  Timken-Detroit 
Axle  Company  will  not  contract  for  or  deliver  axles  except  on 
definite  understanding  that  the  weight  of  the  car  and  other  impor- 
tant factors  are  definitely  and  finally  settled  and  will  not  be  changed. 

Thus,  though  you  can't  avoid  the  bumps  and  we  cannot  make 
absolutely  indestructible  axles,  you  do  get  protection  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  miles  beyond  the  point  at  which  ordinary  axles 
begin  to  cost  money  for  repairs. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  CO. 
Detroit,   Mich. 


Oldest  and  largest  builders  of  both  front  and  rear  axles 
for  both  motor  cars  and  trucks. 
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•JHOHE  GUARD  HEALThf 


The  Boys  in  Khaki 

will  protects  us  against  the  enemies  oi 
our  country,  but  we  must  protect  our- 
selves against  thf  enemies  oi  health. 

Uncle  Sam  Health  Food 

A  Sure  Relief  for  Constipation 
will  guard  the-  health  of  your  home.  It 
keeps  you  safe  from  the  many  danger- 
ous diseases  as  well  as  the  annoying 
disorders,  thai  arise  directly  from 
constipation. 

Composed  only  of  toasted  whole  wheat  flakes 
(containing  bran,  the  needed  roughage); 
toasted  and  crushed  flaxseed  (supplying  an  indi- 
gestible oil);  ground  celery  and  salt. 
A  natural  pure  food  laxativi no 

weakening  after-effects. 

Eat    it   daily.      It  will  make  you 

feel  better. 

//  not  a  I  your  grocer's,  send  us  his 

name.     Booklet  on  constipation. 

food   values,    etc.,  free.    Write  to 

UNCLE  SAM  HEALTH  FOOD  CO. 
OMAHA,  U.  S.  A. 


Base  andFlooi 
one  continuous 
piece 


2  Put  On  Like  Plaster — Wears  Like  Iron 

fQ         It  is  a  composition   material,  easily  applied  in  plastic  form 
I     oyer  old  or  new  *vood.    iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founda- 
t:  >n— Laid  3-8  to  1-2  in.    thick— Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
j      noma  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  crevice 
or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture— Is 
noiseless  and  does  not  faticue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen.  Pantry,  Rath  Room.  Laundry,  Porch,  Garage, 
Restaurant.  Theater,  Hotel,  Factory,  Office  Ruildlng,  Rail- 
road Station.  Hospital— all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub- 
stantial and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.  Full  information 
and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL     FLOOR     COMPANY 

940  Cutler  Building.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

On  the  Market  10  years 


Venus 

lCKPENCIL 

17  Perfect  Degrees-choose  yours 

»  -        AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  C0..N.Y 


WANTED  AN  IDEA!  aa%3 

patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co. 

Patent  Attorneys 

WOODWARD  BUILDING 

Washington,  D.  C. 


•JIM"  lltw  IN  \mi  ill—  COL1  I .«  I  ION  <>1 
TALK IV.  <   M!D- 

JIM    liaVIN       PHA1 
This  ii  a  buiineBB-card   writh  w*hiab 
everybody  in  Cleveland  and  those  in  many 

oilier   cities    are    familiar.      Hut    il    [fl    onh 

one  of  the  many  thai  Irwin  carries  around 
in  his  pocket-  to  advertise  his  •restaurant. 
For  ordinary  purposes  he  tucks  away 
about  twenty-two  Bets  that  lie  can  easily 
reach,  but  the  total  for  number  and 
variety — would  undoubtedly  give  Mr. 
Heinz,  the  pickle  man,  a  close  run. 

And  these  cards  are  used  30  extensively 
that  Mr.  Irwin  has  to  have  them  printed  bj 
wholesale,  his  orders  running  as  high  as 
thirty  thousand  at  a  time,  lie  carries  two 
sets  in  each  pocket  of  his  coat,  vest,  and 
trousers.  Albert  Sydney  Gregg  says  in 
The  American  Magazine: 

At  first  thought  one  would  think  that  the 
promiscuous  use  of  such  cards  would  give 
offense,  but  it  seems  that  Irwin  has  a  way  of 
handling  thern  that  causes  people  to  visit  his 
restaurant,  stop  him  on  the  .street,  write 
him  letters,  or  follow  him  around  to  get  as 
many  varieties  as  he  will  give  out. 

One  of  his  little  ways  is  to  give  out  a 
card  early  in  the  day  bearing  the  words, 
"Good  morning"  or  "How  are  you?" 
Many  a  glum-looking  man,  eating  a  soli- 
tary breakfast,  has  been  made  to  look  up 
and  smile  with  a  new  light  shining  in  his 
eyes  as  Irwin  passes  along  and  hands  out 
his  morning  greetings. 

If  a  kicker  makes  a  complaint  to  the 
cashier,  Irwin  hands  him  this,  card:  "Our 
aim  is  to  please  appetites,  not  dispo- 
sitions." The  way  it  is  done  always  brings 
a  smile. 

One  day  Irwin  got  on  a  Cleveland  street- 
car just  behind  a  very  attractive  young 
woman,  and  as  he  passed  in  he  gave  the 
conductor  a  quarter  and  that  worthy  gen- 
tleman handed  back  fifteen  cents  in  change. 
He  had  collected  for  the  lady,  but  Irwin 
did  not  say  anything.  He  knew  some- 
thing woidd  happen,  and  it  did.  Noticing 
that  the  conductor  had  not  asked  for  her 
fare,  the  lady  later  handed  it  up,  where- 
upon the  conductor  said: 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  lady.  Your  hus- 
band paid  for  you,"  and  he  pointed  to 
Irwin,  who  sat  a  short  distance  away 
looking  as  solemn  as  an  owl. 

"My  husband!"  exclaimed  the  woman. 
"Why,  I  am  not  married.  I  am  a  school- 
teacher and  I  never  expect  to  get  a 
husband." 

Whereupon  Irwin  came  forward  and 
handed  the  conductor  a  little  white  card, 
and  when  the  latter  turned  it  over  he  saw: 

"It's  up  to  you." 

The  conductor's  face  became  very  red. 

"Didn't  you  intend  to  pay  for  her?" 

"No,  you  just  took  it,  and  I  didn't  say 
anything." 

Turning  to  the  lady,  Irwin  handed  her  a 
card  reading:     "Excuse  me." 

Irwin  is  credited  with  no  less  than  one 
thousand  sayings  which  he  uses  on  his 
cards.  A  few  that  have  become  popular 
are:  "If  you  talk  in  your  sleep  don't 
mention  my  name,"  "Forget  it,"  "Is  that 
so?"  "There's  no  chance,"  and  "I  don't 
know  what  you're  selling,  but  I  will  take 
Wo  boxes." 

Besides  all  the  fun  he  gets  out  of  his 
cards  Irwin  is  crowding  his  restaurant.  He 
is    a    thirty-second    degree    Mason    and    a 


ooks  on 
usiness 


that  will  furnish  you  with  the  ammu- 
nition and  the  weapons  to  hit  the 
target  of  success  square  in  the  center. 

How  to  Deal  with  Human 
Nature  in  Business 

A  practical,  up-to-the-minute  book  by  Shenvin  Cody 
on  correspondence,  advertising,  afid  sales  methods.  It 
explains  clearly  and  forcibly  both  the  broad  principles 
of  successful  business  conduct  and  the  hundreds  of  small 
practical  essentials  that  one  MUST  KNOW  in  order  to 
succeed.  It  covers  letter-writing,  salesmanship,  retail- 
ing, executive  duties,  publicity,  and  store,  office,  and 
factory  supervision,  makes  a  study  of  various  phases  of 
business  life  and  the  qualities  needed  to  cope  with  them, 
and  bristles  with  suggestion,  direction,  and  example 
based  on  the  practical  psychology  of  commercial  effort. 
It  has  many  valuable  illustrations,  charts  and  diagrams. 
It  is  the  one  book  that  it  is  imperative  for  you  to  own. 
Get  it  to-day  and  start  on  the  road  to  bigger  business. 
Large  l2mo.  Cloth.     $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.12. 

How  to  Choose  the  Right 
Vocation 

is  a  large  new  book  by  Holmes  IV.  Merton,  of  Pace  & 
Pace  Institute.  It  shows  you  how  to  judge  of  your 
talents  and  temperament  and  how  to  select  the  vocation 
in  which  your  personality  will  work  with  the  greatest 
harmony  and  success.  1,400  vocations  classified  with 
requirements  for  success  in  each.    $1.02  postpaid. 

Successful  Selling 

An  inspiring  book  by  E .  Leichter  which  will  be  of 
equal  interest  to  the  veteran  and  the  tyro.  Covers 
everything  that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  sale:  Fitness 
for  Salesmanship  —  Approaching  the  Prospect  —  The 
Presentation— How  to  Close— How  to  Meet  Objections 
—  Creating  a  Desire — Initiative,  etc.  It  will  show  you 
how  to  get  BIG  orders.  I2»io,  Boards.  JO  cents  net; 
by  mail 54  cents. 

Personal  Power 

A  stimulating,  encouraging  work,  written  by  a  prac- 
tical man  of  affairs,  Keith  J.  Thomas,  who  has  achieved 
a  high  place  in  his  chosen  calling.  It  points  out,  in  a 
peculiarly  gripping  style,  the  way  to  develop  will-power, 
mental  concentration,  and  winning  personality.  It  gives 
practical  directions  for  acquiring  the  faculty  of  reading 
men  and  their  motives  and  will  immensely  increase 
your  chances  of  making  good  in  your  profession.  12mo, 
Cloth.    $r.7J  net;  by  mail  $1.87. 

Short  Talks  on  Retail  Selling 

A  volume  of  chatty,  inspirational  talks  on  retail 
selling  by  -S\  Rowland  Hall,  formerly  Principal  of  the 
School  of  Advertising  and  Salesmanship  of  the  I.  C.  S., 
calculated  to  arouse  in  salesfolk  a  keen  interest  in  the 
art  of  properly  handling  the  customer,  and  to  keep  them 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  sense  and  seize  every  selling 
opportunity.  Every  page  stimulates  initiative  and  the 
ambition  that  achieves  results.  I2mo,  Cloth.  73  cents 
net;  by  mail  87  cents, 

The  Ambitious  Woman 
in  Business 

by  Eleanor  Gilbert,  is  a  new  book  of  right-down-to- 
the-minute  advice  for  the  live-wire  woman  worker  of 
today.  It  will  show  you  how  to  get  ahead  in  business 
through  practical  application  of  the  definite  plans  she 
proposes,  no  matter  what  position  you  may  now  occupy. 
Send  for  it  to-day.  l2mo.  Cloth,  illustrated,  400 pages, 
$f.J0  net ;  by  mail,  $1.02. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

An  extremely  timely  and  practical  work  by  T.  D. 
MacGregor,  at  once  an  inspiration  to  the  reader  and  a 
dependable  Guide  Book  on  the  road  to  fortune.  It 
points  out  the  pitialls  to  be  avoided  and  gives  practical 
and  well-tested  advice  as  to  how  to  achieve  financial 
independence.  It  has  been  well  caHed  "The  Twentieth 
Century  Poor  Richard."  Large  l2mo.  Cloth.  $1.00 
net;  by  mail  $1.12. 
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Hi) 


shriti*  t.  Hi-  once  attended  :i  Shriner 
convention  ;it  New  Orleans  and  introduced 
himself  at  th<-  railroad  station  with  hi- 
stock  of  cards.  11*  had  ool  been  many 
hours  in  the  citj  before  the  newspapers 
were  asking:  "Who  is  Jim  Irwin'.'  \\ . 
know  he-  i-  hen.  Knt  who  can  tell  us  any- 
thing about  him?" 

After  a  particularly  hard  day  distrib- 
uting his  cards  Irwin  went  to  l>cd  in  the 
Dearest  Shriner's  room  he  could  find,  it 
being  too  far  to  his  own  hotel.  The  Btorj 
in  The  American  Magazim  says: 

There  wen  four  beds  in  this  room.  Tin 
convention  was  so  big  it  was  necessar;  to 
entertain  the  Shriners  in  droves.  Jim 
Irwin  had  confiscated  the  biggest    bed,  and 

la\  stretched  out  in  the  middle  of  it  when 
the  occupants  of  the  room   came  in   aboul 

midnight,  all  tired  out  with  tin  day's 
business  and  the  ceaseless  round  of  fun. 

One  of  the  number  discovered  Irwin, 
jerked  down  the  covers,  and  exclaimed: 

"What  in  Sam  Hill  are  you  doing  in  my 
bed?    Get  out!    Who  are  you,  anyway?  " 

Irwin  sat  up  in  bed  instantly,  batted  bis 

a     moment,     yawned     a     little,     then 

reached    into    a    pocket    of    his    pajamas, 

pulled  out  a  card,  and  passed  it  over.     The 

card  read: 

"Jim  Irw  in  is  here." 

As  soon  as  tin  other  fellows  caught  the 
name  their  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  dragged  out  of  bed 
and  compelled  to  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  while  tin  others  circled  about 
him  in  true  Shriners'  fashion. 


LIEUTENANT    CONINGSBY   DAWSON 
DISCOVERS    V  \KW    ENGLAND 

T  [EUTENANT  DAWSON  was  disap- 
*—*  pointed  when  he  reached  London. 
He  had  requested  and  expected  to  lu-  sent 
hack  to  France,  instead,  he  found  him- 
self slated  for  some  special  work  at 
headquarters,  thereby,  as  he  expresses  it. 
"missing  some  splendid  fighting." 

The  Lieutenant  probably  will  be  better 
known  under  his  full  name  -familiar  to 
all  admirers  of  his  prose  and  poems — 
Coningsby  Dawson.  With  true  author's 
instinct  the  Lieutenant,  on  finding  himself 
billeted  in  London,  tried  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  the  situation  by  studying  England 
in  war-time.  As  a  result  In-  has  discovered 
a  new  and  quickened  spirit  among  his 
countrymen  of  which  he  writes  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Tinu  -  Renew  of  Books: 

It  seems  an  absurd  thing  to  say  when  so 
many  of  our  chaps  are  dying,  but  England 
i>  a  much  more  genuinely  happy  country 
than  in  days  of  peace.  There's  a  spirit  of 
alertness  in  the  streets,  {*  good-humored 
intensity,  a  devil-may-care  poise  of  the 
head  and  flash  of  the  eyes.  1  can  remember 
England  when  she  told  herself  every  morn- 
ing in  her  breakfasl  newspapers  that  sh< 
was  decadent,  that  her  public  schools 
were  no  good,  that  her  merchants  were  pot- 
bellied, that  her  soul  was  atrophied.  Any 
stranger  could  say  what  he  liked  against 
England;  the  Englishman  would  wag  his 
head,  "That's  True — that's  true!" 

We  all  believed  that  the  American  was 
much  smarter  than  we  were,  the  French- 
man much  more  artistic,  the  German  much 
more  inventive! — in  fact.  There  was  scarcely 
a  nation  whom  we  wouldn't  acknowledge  as 
haying  outtrumped  us  in  the  art  of  nation- 


the  scientifically  perfected 
ermolite,  nature's  remark- 
able agents,  light  and  heat. 
are  at   your    command 
in  relieving  conditions  such 
as  Muscular  Soreness,  Back- 
ache, Stiff  Neck,  Rheuma- 
tism,   Neuralgia,    Lumbago, 
Headache,  etc. 

The  Thermolitc    can   be   used    with 

rfect  safety,  and   is  always  ready — 

t  attach  to  your  electric  light  socket. 


jhermqjhg, 

HEATTAND  LIGHT  INFUSER 

Here  is  a  handy,  reliable  appliance  which  will  prove  more  effective  than  the  usual 
means  for  surface  heating,  such  as  poultices,  hot  water,  etc.  The  Thermolite  com- 
bines light  with  heat,  and  the  rays  are  so  directed  when  applied  over  the  aching 
parts  as  to  affect  not  only  the  skin  surface  but  penetrate  deep  into  the  tissues.  This 
quickly  reduces  congestion  and  consequently  relieves  the  pain.  Ask  your  physician 
about  Therapeutic  light  and  heat. 

Complete  $7.50.     Money  Back  if  Not  Delighted  After  Trial. 
Write  for  interesting  facts  on  Therapeutic  Light  and  Heat. 

H.   G.   McFADDIN   &   CO.,  42  Warren  Street,  New  York 

Originators  of  Scientific  Lighting  Devices. 
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WOMAN:- MARRIAGE 
and  MOTHERHOOD 


A  big  new  book  by  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser,  M.B.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Frederic  Schorl,  President  of  Nation- 
al Congress  of  Mothers  and  Patent-Teachers  Associations, 
U.  S.  A.  Every  thinking  woman  and  every  man  of  public 
spirit  should  read  and  heed  this  most  comprehensive  volume. 
It  deals  with  the  woman's  sphere— the  evolution  of  mother- 
hood—marriage and  customs — the  legal  position  of  the  wife  and 
mother — the  unmarried  mother  —  woman  and  divorce — ■ 
health  and  maternity — the  sweated  mother  in  the  home — the 
factory  mother — the  world's  crop  of  human  babies — the 
watte  of  mother  energy  -the  world's  work  for  mother  pro- 
tection women  prisoners — motherhood  and  eugenics — 
motherhood  and  the  social  evil — training  for  motherhood — 
motherhood  and  the  woman  movement — the  mothers  of  the  fu- 
ture. "A  sane,  practical  and  scientific  presentation  of 
the  woman  movement,"  says  the  SURVEY,  N.  Y. 
Large  l2mo.  cloth.  287  pp..  $1.30  net.  By  mail.  $1.62. 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  City. 


THE    NEW    BOOK 

ALCOHOL 

ITS   RELATION   TO   HUMAN 
EFFICIENCY  and  LONGEVITY 

By  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk 

Medical  Dlnctor   of  the    Life   Extension   Institute,   and  author, 

with   Professor    Irving    Fisher,    of    "How    to    Live." 

Revise'!  and  i-ntn-i7e<i  hy  the  Members  of 

the  Hygiene  Reference  Hoard 

An  absorbingly  interesting  study  of  alcohol  and 
its  effects  upon  humanity  which  should  be  read 
with  profound  attention  at  this  time,  when  the 
evidence  that  society  is  paying  a  heavy  bill  for  its 
indulgence  in  stimulants  can  no  longer  be  disre- 
garded by  thinking  men  and  women.  The  author 
examines  the  question  from  the  (joint  of  view  of 
life  insurance  statistics,  of  laboratoi  v  tests,  of  the 
clinic,  and  of  the  si,  k  r.  out,  and  in  other  \\a\s.  and 
gives  it  as  his  cumulative  judgment  that  alcohol  is 
a  destructive  force,  wholly  evil  in  its  total  - 

a,   Clnlh.     >';.'«'  .\V(,   bu  Mail,  II.  1J. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


You  Can  Own  a  Library  of  100  of 
the  World's  Great  Pictures 


I  ifelike  reproductions  in  the  original  colors  of  some  of  the  best  works  of  Rubens.  Turner 
Velasquez.  Millet,  Meissonier.  and  other  renowned  artists,  bound  in  two  sumptuous 
volumes  and  hand  mounted  on  fine  art  board  ready  for  framing.   Produced  by  a  new 
process,  closely  resembling  canvas.     Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton,  the  well- 
known  art  critic,  with  the  life,  chief  characteristics,   and  technique  of  the  artist 
fat  ins  each  picture.     This  is  a  handsome  library  of  art  in  itself,  packed  with 
information  and  alive  with  beauty.     The  original    paintings  are  valued  at 
over  five  million  dollars.     Only  a  limited  number  of  sets  are  available,  at 
a  price  that  will  appeal  to  you.    Send   for  full   descriptive   matter  to-day 
telling  how  the  two  volumes  of  Famous  Paintings,  1 1  by  15  ,n<fn^s- 
will  be  shipped  to  you  for  examination  on  approval.     We  take  all  the 
risk  and  make  the  terms  easy  for  you.     Write  us  NOW. 
FUNK   A  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Dept.  136,  New  York 
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NERO  AT  THE  CIRCUS. — This  beautiful  pointing  by  Siemiradzki  depicts  a  sample  scene  from  the  life  of  the  brutal  Nero.     The  pages  of  Roman  history 

are  filled  with  his  bloody  deeds.    Tyrannical,  profligate,  matricide  and  suicide,  he  presents,  perhaps,  history's  crowning  example  of  the  misuse 

of  great  power.    A  number  of  articles  concerning  him,  from  the  classic  writers  of  Rome,  are  included,  among  hundreds  of  others,  in 


The  Best  of  the  WorlcTs  Classics 

Ten  Beautiful  Large  De  Luxe  Volumes.     Edited  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

A  Collection  of  the  Greatest  Passages  in  the  Literature  of  all  Ages 


Ideas  and  Ideals 

Thousands  of  classic  ideas  and  ideals, 
the  pleasant,  the  useful,  the  wise,  the 
sublime — practically  the  net  result  of 
.ages  of  thinking — are  here  gathered  to- 
gether by  the  great  Senator  from  cultured 
New  England,  for  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  the  average  man  of  to-day. 

They  Constitute  the  Most  Unique 
Collection  in  Literature 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (called 
"the  scholar  in  politics")  has  combed  the 
literature  of  the  world  and  he  presents 
here  a  collection  of  reading  matter  which 
is  'unique  in  its  variety  and  possibilities 
to  the  casual  reader. 

Wide  and  Entertaining  Variety 

Not  to  be  familiar  with  some  of  these 
great  passages  is  a  misfortune  indeed. 
Glance  through  the  titles  and  think  of 
how  pleasant  you  can  |  make  your  odd 
reading  moments,  with  these,  the  "high 
lights"  of  all  literature.  And  realize, 
also,  the  immense  intellectual  benefit 
you  may  derive  from  communication  with 
these,  the  greatest  writers  of  all  time. 

Here  are  a  FEW  suggestions  of  the 
wide  scope  and  tone  of  its  contents  taken 
at  random  from  the  index  to  the  books: 
Cowper,  On  Keeping  One's  Self  Em- 
ployed; Burke,  On  The  Principles  of 
Good  Taste;  David  Hume,  The  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada;  Lord  Chester- 
field, Of  Good  Manners,  Dress,  and  the 
World;  Matthew  Arnold,  The  Motive  for 
Culture;  Herbert  Spencer,  The  Orna- 
mental and  the  Useful  in  Education; 
gg  Swift,  On  the  Art  of  Lying  in  Politics; 
Swift,  On  Pretense  in  Philosophers; 
Marcus  Aurelius,  On  His  Debt  to  Others ; 
Cicero,  Of  Brave  and  Elevated  Spirits; 
Epictetus,  Of  Friendship;  Emerson,  On 


His  Visit  to  Carlyle;  Adam  Smith,  The 
Advantages  of  a  Division  of  Labor;  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  Of  Companions  and  Flat- 
terers. These  are  but  15  of  the  453  se- 
lections which  make  up  the  work. 

Truly  they  represent  the  sum  total  of 
what  is  edifying  and  profitable  in  litera- 
ture. Perhaps  nowhere  else  is  it  better 
shown  that,  as  Lord  Bulwer  has  said,  "It 
is  the  glorious  doom  of  literature  that 
the  evil  perishes  and  the  good  remains." 

Casual  Reading — Lasting  Benefit 

Here  you  may  possess  yourself  of  the 
heritage  of  the  ages.  What  the  master 
minds  of  the  past  have  thought  on  scores 
of  ever-human  topics  you  may  make 
your  own,  and  mold  into  your  very  men- 
tality by  the  pleasant  means  of  casual 
reading. 

As  a  History 

of  the  World's  Best  Literature  it  is  im- 
mensely valuable.  A  brief  biography  of 
each  author  is  given  in  addition  to  selec- 
tions from  his  work. 

Beautifully  Bound  and  Printed 

In  this  work,  "The  Best  of  the  World's 
Classics,"  edited  by  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  there  are  ten  beautiful, 
large  volumes, 
illustrate  d 
with  half-tone 
and  color-tint 
portraits  of 
some  of  litera- 
ture's celebri- 
ties.Thebooks 
are  bound  in 
rich  green 
three-quarters 
leather  with 
substantial 
cloth  sides  of 


harmonious  light  green — not  sides  of  pa- 
per as  in  so  many  imitation  de  luxe  books. 
Each  page  is  bordered  and  printed  in 
two  colors.  Elegant  gold  back  designs 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  books. 

We  Sell  Direct  by  Mail — No  Agents 

If  this  work  was  sold  through  sub- 
scription book  agents,  we  should  have  to 
ask  at  least  $25.00  for  it.  Shipping  it 
direct  from  our  bindery  to  your  home, 
with  no  intermediary  profit  sharers,  we 
are  enabled  to  sell  at  the  low  price  of 
$19.00,  and  give  you  the  privilege  of 
paying  in  small  monthly  instalments. 

No  Money  Now 

You  send  no  money  now.  Simply  sign 
and  mail  to  us  the  Examination  Request 
Form  herewith,  and  we  send  the  books 
on  approval.  If  they  are  satisfactory, 
keep  them  and  remit  $1.00  as  the  first 
payment.  If  you  do  not  want  the  books 
after  examination,  return  them  at  our 
expense.  You  lose  nothing — we  pay  the 
carriage  charges  both  ways.  No  agent 
will  call  upon  you,  everything  is  arranged 
by  mail.  But  Sign  and  Send  the  Coupon  To-day. 

Good  literature  enlarges  the  mind—  multiplies, 
adjusts,  rectifies'  and  arranges  the  ideas 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Through  Sub- 
script ion  A  gen  ti 

they  would 
cost  you 

$25.00 

Direct  from 
our  Bindery 
TO  YOU  for 

$19.00 


De  Luxe  Edition — The  Best  of  the  World's  Classics 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

GENTLEMEN— Please  ship  me,  carriage  prepaid,  one  set 
of  the  De  Luxe  Edition  of  "The  Best  of  the  World's  Clas- 
sics," edited  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge — ten  volumes, 
bound  in  three-quarters  leather.  If  satisfied  with  the  same, 
I  will  remit  $1.00  within  five  days  after  receipt  of  the  books, 
and  $1.00  a  month  thereafter  until  I  have  paid  the  full 
Special  Price  of  Si9.oo.  If  not  satisfied  with  them,  I  shall 
return  them  at  your  expense  and  owe  you  nothing. 

D-l-19-18 

Name 

Address 

Street  and  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 

Post  Office 

Date State 
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hood.  Wp  regarded  oorselyeg  w  ;i  load  of 
Jim  Jeffries,  who  stood  waiting  for  almosl 
any  Jack  Johnson  to  come  along  aind  give 
him  a  knockout-blow.  It's  incredible  to 
remember  the  humility  of  our  attitude. 
It  was  because  of  this  that  I  oame  to 
America  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  at 
Oxford  University. 

And  now  I'm-  conic  back  to  this — to  this 
wonderful  England,  where  the  Soreaming 
Sisterhood  and  Red-Cross  nurses  and  men 
and  women  are  working  side  by  side  as 
pals.  Everybody  is  in  the  uniform  of 
service.  The  Flying  Corps  girls  swing 
•jauntily  along  the  streets  with  a  neat  dis- 
play of  khaki  ankles.  The  \Y.  A.  ('.  K.'s 
salute  you  as  they  pass,  looking  girl 
soldiers  every  inch  of  them.  The  funny 
old  dugout  majors  and  colonels,  who  were 
told  they  were  no  use  to  man  or  beast,  go 
scooting  along  the  asphalt  propelled  by  the 
precious  petrol  which  none  of  us  can  get — 
their  errand  is  so  important.  I  think  that's 
it — that's  what  makes  us  all  so  indecently 
cheerful — we  each  one  feel  that  we're 
needed  and  doing  something  definitely 
worth  while. 

And  he  finds  a  strong  contrast  in  the 
men  of  the  American  Army  and  Navy. 
They  have  abandoned  the  devil-may-care 
poise  with  which  they  have  always  been 
associated  and  are  very  much  in  earnest. 
In  fact,  thei  deportment  is  such  as  to  make 
their  English  cousins  seem  a  bit  rowdy, 
writes  Lieuteant  Dawson,  who  says: 

The  American  army  and  navy  men 
strik  5  an  entirely  new  note.  They're 
different  from  us — they  haven't  caught  our 
carelessness.  They  look  terrifically  iu 
earnest — they've  no  time  for  trifling.  And 
we  like  them  for  it.  They  seem  always  to 
be  saying  to  themselves:  "We're  not  out 
for  a  lark.  We  mustn't  play.  We  came  so 
late."  They'll  learn  to  play  when  they've 
done  a  tour  of  the  trenches — they'll  have 
earned  the  right.  I'd  like  to  see  them 
again  in  a  year's  time.  The\'ll  have  a 
more  "gather  -  your  -  rosebuds  -  while  - 
you-may"  look  in  their  eyes — a  kind  of 
"we've -won -our -spurs"  swagger.  But 
they're  creating  an  extraordinarily  good  im- 
pression. We  Canadians  and  Australians 
went  mad  on  our  first  landing.  England 
began  to  wonder  whether  she'd  been  wise  in 
bringing  us  out  of  our  nurseries — we  broke 
too  many  windows  and  made  much — too 
much  noise.  She  expected  a  similar  display 
from  your  chaps,  and  she's  a  little  sur- 
prized. The  immaculate  deportment  of 
American  officers  makes  us  look  very  rowdy. 

England's  doing  her  best  to  make  Amer- 
ican officers  feel  welcome.  Lord  Leconfield 
has  presented  his  house  in  Chesterfield 
Gardens  as  a  club  for  them.  Other  people 
have  presented  money  and  furniture.  The 
Pilgrims  have  taken  charge  of  its  man- 
agement, and  it's  the  most  comfortable 
and  popular  club  in  London  nowadays. 
It's  very  jolly  to  see  our  Canadians, 
Guards,  navy  men,  and  your  officers 
of  both  branches  of  the  service  all  hob- 
nobbing together  in  the  big  dining-room. 
There's  a  genuine  atmosphere  of  com- 
radeship and  friendliness. 

I  think  if  I  were  to  choose  one  word  to 
characterize  the  American  officers  I  should 
say  that  their  most  noticeable  quality  is 
their  modesty.  That,  also,  is  a  surprize 
for  folk  this  side  of  the  water.  By  no 
possible  stretch  of  the  imagination  did 
they  ever  conceive  that  America  could 
become  a  modest  nation.  It's  the  surest 
proof  of  her  earnestness  in  the  life-and- 
death  task  she  has  undertaken.     People 


shrug  their  shoulders  now  at  any  rebuff  that 
may  happen  in  Russia  or  Itah.      They  say: 

"It's  of  no  consequence.  We  and  Uncle 
Sain  can  lick  the  Hun  together."  And  -<> 
we  can!  On  the  tir~t  march  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops  through  London  I  heard  the 
crowds  shouting:  "Are  w  downhearted? 
No!"  If  they  weren't  downhearted  then. 
tiny  certainly  aren't  now. 

I'm  hoping  to  go  out  again  to  France  in 
the  new  year  at  latest.  It'll  be  ripping  to 
gel  back  with  the  men  and  the  horsi  s. 
It's  a  kind  of  home  in  the  mud,  that  old 
battery  of  mine. 


WHO  JACOB  JONES  WAS— When  the 
news    was    received    that    the    destroyer 

Jacob  Jours  was  losl  many  good  Americans 

were    puzzled.      They    wondered    If    the 

dispatches  should  not  have  read  "John 
Paul  Jones."  Everybody  had  heard  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  but  very  few  of  Jacob, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
United  States  destroyer  by  that  name  in  our 
Navy.     And  yet,  says  the  Boston  Herald — 

Jacob  Jones  was  a  hero  whose  life- 
story  carries  much  of  inspiration.  A 
native  of  Delaware,  he  was  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  when  John  Paul  Jones  was 
commanding  the  Ranger  and  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard.  He  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  gave 
up  medicine  for  law,  and  then — in  1799, 
when  thirty-one  years  old — he  became 
midshipman  on  a  ship  that  went  to  fight 
the  Barbary  pirates.  For  nearly  two 
years  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
pirates. 

In  1810  he  was  in  command  of  a  vessel, 
and  when  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  broke  out  it  brought  him  his 
opportunity.  In  command  of  the  Wasp, 
carrying  eighteen  guns,  he  captured  the 
Frolic  in  a  memorable  engagement.  But 
along  came  the  Poictierx,  carrying  seventy- 
four  guns,  and  captured  both  the  Wasp 
and  its  prize.  Again  Jacob  Jones  was  a 
prisoner — this  time  in  Bermuda;  but  when 
he  was  safely  back  in  the  LTnited  States, 
Congress  showed  its  appreciation  of  his 
victory  over  the  Frolic  by  voting  him  its 
thanks  and  a  gold  medal,  not  to  mention 
$25,000  prize  money  for  his  officers  and 
crew.  Then,  as  captain,  he  commanded 
the  captured  frigate  Macedonian,  and 
when  peace  came  he  went  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  he  vanquished  the  Alge- 
rian pirates.  A  notable  career  for  a  man 
who  was  in  turn  doctor  and  lawyer  before 
he  entered  on  a  naval  career. 


"THE  DIGEST"  IN  FRANCE— Readers 
who  affix  a  one-cent  stamp  to  the  cover 
of  The  Digest  and  drop  it  into  the  mail 
may  be  glad  to  know  that  their  kindness 
is  appreciated.  Many  who  have  neglected 
to  do  so  will  perhaps  begin  the  habit  when 
they  read  this  note  from  one  of  our  boys 
in  France.     He  writes: 

We  are  receiving  a  good  many  copies  of 
The  Literary  Digest  in  this  camp.  We 
have  12,000  American  boys  in  camp,  all 
artillery.  And  they  sure  are  some  boys. 
You  folks  at  home  should  be  awful  proud 
of  them.  They  are  making  the  name  of  the 
old  U.  S.  A.  ring  in  France,  and  when  the 
time  comes  there  will  be  a  drive  that  will 
be  the  wonder  of  the  world.  We  ap- 
preciate The  Literary  Digest  in  France 
very  much.     We  thank  you. 

A.  U.  S.  P.  O.  in  France. 
Paper  and  ink  are  scarce. 
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For  Wall  Decorations 

Never   use    nails  or  tacks.       Tot  all  Light 
weight  articles  use 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Glass  Heads.  St— I  Points. 
Moore  Posh-less  B— I»n,  the  Hanger  with 
a  Twist,  for  framed  pictures,  mirrors,  etc 

CAt   Stationery.    Hardware.    Driif 
and  Photo  Supply  stores. 
In   Canada    lie.      Samples  and 
Booklet  free.  Write  Dcpt.  33. 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


For  Diabetes 

Absence  of  starch  content  makes  Hepco 
Flour  the  ideal  ration  for  diabetic  suffer- 
ers.   Makes  delightfully  palatable. strength- 
ening and   health-giving   muffins,  gems  and 
other   breads.      The    original   soy-bean   meal 
prepared    by    Hydro     Process,    scientifically 
treated  in  our  sanitary  food  laboratories. 
Recommended  by  leading  medical  authorities. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 

Send  ioc  for  sample  of  Hepco  Flour  and  Book- 
let containing  diet  list. 

WAUKESHA  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CO. 
41  Grand  Ave..  Waukesha,  Wis. 
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How  YOU  May  Realize 
Your  GREAT  Ambition 


Aladdin  merely  had  to  rub  his 
lamp! 

\  ( >l  must  do  more  than  that 

Nevertheless  you  have  at  your 
command  a  power  that  will  bring 
you  SU<  CESS,  if  you  will  learn  to 
use  that  power — develop  it  and  make 
it  work  lor  you,  instead  of  allowing 
Ik-  undeveloped  and  unused. 

What  carried  Frank  A.  Yanderlip 
from  a  shop  bench  tothepresidencyof 
one  ofthegreatesl  banks  in  the  world? 

What  turned  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
the  stake-driver,  into  the  President 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation? 

What  built  up  for  Henry  Ford,  the 
mechanic,  the  greatest  automobile 
manufacturing  business  in  the  world? 

What  made  F.  W.  Woolworth's 
one  store  j^row  into  over  800? 

These  men  were  not  superhuman, 
and  they  didn't  have  Aladdin's 
lamp.  Hut  they  developed  some- 
thing justas  sure  and  effective — their 
MENTAL  POWFR— and  itenabled 
them  to  overcome  all  obstacles  in 
their  climb  to  wealth  and  position. 

YOU  can  realize  YO0R  great  am- 
bition in  the  same  way.  Develop 
the  MENTAL  POWER  that  is  lying 
unused  in  your  brain,  and  vou  can 
quickly  and  surely  COMMAND 
success — you  can  succeed  in  what- 
ever you  set  your  heart  upon, 
whether  it  be  the  building  up  of  a 
business  of  your  own,  the  gaining  of 
high  standing  in  your  profession,  the 
rising  to  a  position  of  leadership 
among  men,  or  the  winning  of  wealth 
and  independence. 

If  vou  want  to  start  NOW  to  develop 
that  power  of  BRAIN  and  WILL  that 
means  SURE  SUCCESS  and  BIG 
SUCCESS  in  vour  life  work — 

HERE'S  HOW— 

A  man  who  has  had  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  developing  men 
for  business  and  professional  success,  who 
has  mastered  the  principles  of  practical 
psychology  and  learned  through  long  ex- 
perience how  to  apply  them,  and  who  has 
written  many  standard  works  on  self- 
education  and  self -development  — 
Grenville  Kleiser — has  now  produced  a 
great  new  volume,  HOW  TO  BUILD 
MENTAL  POWER. 

It  offers  you  the  most  effective  and 
practical  system  for  developing  the  men- 
tal powers  that  are  essential  to  your 
success  in  life — will  power,  brain  power, 
judgment,  intuition,  memory,  concentra- 
tion, imagination,  etc. 

If  you  will  spend  only  15  minutes  every 
evening  reading  this  work  and  applying 
its  principles,  you  will  very  soon  see  the 
results  in  the  amazing  development  of  all 
your  mental  powers.  You  will  find  your 
mind  grasping  and  solving  business  prob- 
lems more  easily;  you  will  find  that  you 
are  developing  a  never-failing  supply  of 
practical  ideas  and  plans;  you  will  find 
that  vou  can  concentrate  on  any  subject 
at  wi'll,  COMPELLING  your  brain  to 
give  you  all  the  power  you  want  when  you 
want  it;  you  will  find  that  you  are  easily 
overcoming  lack  of  energy,  enthusiasm, 


•m-Ii -control,  etc.;  you  will  find  thai  you 
.in  rapidlj  gaining  self-confidence,  moral 
courage,  and  powerful  personality  that 
will  enable  you  i<>  influence  your  asso- 
ciates in  a  surprising  degree.  And  you 
will  be  making  strides  toward  realizing 
your  greatesl  ambition  that  will  surprise 
even  yourself.  All  this  growing  menial 
strength  will  be  coming  front  your  own 
powers  which  .ire  now  lying  undeveloped. 

This  great  volume  offers  \  on  also  much 
invaluable  business  training,  taken  right 
out  of  the  Author's  long  and  practical 
experience.  It  will  show  you  how  to  de- 
velop great  mental  power,  and  then  how 
to  apply  this  power  in  your  work  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

This  work  is  arranged  as  a  fascinating 
reading  course  in  21  lessons.  Such  vital 
subjects  as  these  are  covered  : 

Crystallizing  Desire  Into  Will 
Habits  That  Develop  Will  Power 

SevenCardinal  RuIesforC  learThinking 
How  to  Concentrate  on  a  Chosen 

Thought 
How  to  Prevent  Mind  Wandering 
Why  and  How  You  Should  Relax  Your 

Mind 
How  to  Get  Ideas  and  Inspiration 
Making  Practical  Use  of  Ideas 
How  to  Distinguish  Between  Truth 

and  Error 
Gaining  Accurate,  Infallible  Judgment 
Cultivating  Power  of  Observation 
Developing  Imagination — Intuition — 

Breadth  of  Mind 
How  to  Cultivate  Persistence 
How  to  Systematize  Your  Mind 
How'  to  Reason  Directly  and  Logically 
How  to  Analyze  a  Proposition  and 

Test  Its  Value 
How  to  Recognize  and  Overcome 

Prejudice 
Cultivating  Commanding  Personality 
Building  a  Strong  Memory 
Gaining  Eorceful  Expression 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Practical  and  effective  mental  exercises 
are  given  with  each  lesson  to  enable  you 
to  apply  its  principles  and  test  your  im- 
provement. This  work  is  not  a  theoret- 
ical essay — it  is  a  practical  system  which 
you  can  suit  to  your  individual  needs. 
Just  as  soon  as  you  begin  your  reading 
of  it  you  will  receive  genuine  and  usable 
help — for  each  lesson  in  itself  is  complete 
in  some  special  branch  of  mental 
strengthening. 

This  is  just  the  system  YOU  need  to 
prepare  yourself  for  commanding  success 
in  your  work.  It  was  originally  intended 
as  an  expensive  correspondence  course. 
But  in  order  to  give  it  the  widest  possible 
circulation,  it  was  bound  into  this  fine  600 
page  book — -and  the  price  is  only  $3.00. 

If  you  do  not  consider  the  volume 
worth  $3.00  after  five  days'  inspection, 
send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
immediately  refund  every  cent  you  have 
paid. 

Act  NOW  and  let  this  year  bring  the 
advance  toward  success  and  fortune  that 
is  sure  to  come  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  explained  in  this  great  volume. 
Send  this  coupon  TO-DAY. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Gentlemen:  —  Send  me  a  copy  of  HOW  TO  BUILD 
MENTAL  POWER,  postpaid.  I  enclose  «3-oo.  If 
the  book  is  unsatisfactory,  1  will  return  it  within 
five  days  at  your  expense  and  you  are  to  refund  the 
money. 
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ADDRESS  . 
CITY 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Forlunat--     Author.      '"  Hurrah! 
dollars  for  my   latest    Btory,   'A 
Husband.' 

"Congratulations,   young   man 

whom  did  you  J^et    the  Inoiiev  '.'  " 

•  From    the   express    company, 
lost  it."     Santa  Fi   Magazine. 


Five 
Modern 

From 

They 


Break  It  Gently. — Tin-  Socialistic  Aus- 
trian prisoners  in  the  Ukraine  have  peti- 
tioned   Leon   Trotzby,    Bolshevil    Foreign 

Minister,  not  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany,  Thej  assert  that  Ger- 
many, unwilling  to  recognize  (In-  self-defi- 
nition of  nations,  would  keep  Austro- 
Hungary  under  the  imperialistic  yolk.- 
London  dispatch  in  ih<  .Y<  n-  York  Times. 


Just   Like  That. — Germany's   miserable 

apology    to    the    Argentine    led    Senator 

I  lard  wick,  of  <  l-eorgia,  to  say  t  he  o1  her  day : 

That  apology  ought  to  be  received  as 
the  Atlanta  woman  received  her  apolo- 
gizing husband. 

An  Atlanta  husband,  having  offended, 
c.iinc  home  the  evening  of  the  quarrel 
v\  il  h  a  parcel  under  his  arm. 

'  Darling.'  he  said  to  his  wife,  '  look 
here  I've  got  something  here  for  the  person 
I  love  besl  in  all  t  he  world.' 

"  She  came  forward  witli  a  slirug. 
"'Humph!      What    is    it?'    she    said. 
'  A     box     of     stogies?  '  "  —  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


A  Conservation  Calendar 

Monday — we'll  say  is  our  "  Heatless  Da.v ." 

One  cinder,  one  flicker,  one  eoal. 
Tuesday — well — this     is    our     "  Meatless 
Day.'' 
One  oyster,  one  herring,  one  sole. 
Wednesday — oh.   1  his  is  our   "  Wheatless 
Day." 
One  corn  cake,  one  dodger,  one  scone. 
Thursday — we    must    have    a    "  Sweetless 
Day," 
One  pickle,  one  lemon,  one  bone. 
Friday — will  make  a  good  "  Eatless  Day," 

One  cheerful  and  glorious  fast. 
Saturday — call  it  a  "  Treatless  Day," 

For  all  reciprocities  past . 
But  Sunday — may  Hoover  forgive  us,  we 
pray, 
If  we  should  all  happen  to  feel 
A  little  more  hungry  than  usual  to-day. 
And  once  again  eat  a  square  meal. 

— Kansas  City  Star. 


Beat  Him  To  It. — The  stranger  on  a 
walking-tourVame  across  an  "  old,  old  man 
a-sitting  on  a  gate  "  and  began  to  ask 
questions: 

"  You  are  a  farmer.  I  suppose?  " 

"  Xo,  not  now.  I  used  to  be,  but  I  ga\  e 
it  up." 

"  Well,  you  don't  seem  to  be  Aery  busy. 
You  have  plenty  of  time  on  your  hands, 
haven't  vou?  " 

"  Lots  of  it," 

"  Ever  do  any  work?  " 

"  Once  I  did." 

"  What  do  you  do  now,  if  I  may  ask? 

"  Don't  do  nothing.  Hain't  done  noth- 
ing for  nearly  ten  years." 

"  So.  Why,  you're  in  luck  !  If  I  did 
nothing  for  half  that  length  of  time  I 
should  be  in  the  poorhouse." 

The  old  man's  face  beamed  with  a  glad 
surprize,  and  then,  as  one  who  knows  his 
rare  good  fortune  and  -values  it  at  its  just 
worth,  he  cried  delightedly:  "  That's 
where  I  be!" — Pittsburg  Chrorticle- 
Telegraph. 


How    He    Helped. — "  I    venture    to    as- 
sert."  said    the    lecturer,    "that   there  isn't 
a    man    in    this    audience    who    hae 
done  anything  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  our  forests." 

A   modest-looking   man  in   the  back  of 
the  hall  stood  up. 

"  I — er — I've     shot     woodpeckers,"     he 
said. — Boston  Transcript. 


How  They  Feel  in  Washington.—  -"  Have 

you  made  any  resolutions  or  turned  over  B 
new  leaf  or  anything  like  thai '.'  " 

No,"  replied  the  man  with  the  serene 
smile.  •"  Xo  need  of  them.  If  1  have  any 
lingering  vices  1  feel  that  1  need  only  wait 
for  somebody  to  introduce  legislation  that 
will  make  them  impossible." — Washington 
Star. 


Unintentional.  —  "  Stonewall"  Jackson 
was  not  a  man  to  speak  ill  of  another  man 
without  reason.  At  a  council  of  generals 
early  in  the  war.  one  of  them  remarked  that 
Major  Smith  was  wounded,  and  would  be 
unable  to  perform  a  certain  duty. 

"Wounded!"  said  Jackson.  ■'If  that 
is  so  it  must  have  been  by  an  accidental 
discharge  of  his  duty  !  " — The  Southern 
Birouac. 


A  Real  Connoisseur. — Two  brothers 
were  being  entertained  by  a  rich  friend. 
As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  talk  drifted 
away  from  ordinary  topics. 

"  Do  you  like  Omar  Khayyam?  " 
thoughtlessly  asked  the  host,  trying  to  make 
conversation.  The  elder  brother  plunged 
heroically  into  the  breach. 

"  Pretty  well."  he  said,  "  but  I  prefer 
Chianti." 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  this  subject 
until  the  brothers  were  on  their  way  home. 

"  Bill."  said  the  younger  brother,  break- 
ing a  painful  silence.  "  why  can't  you  leave 
things  that  you  don't  understand  to  me? 
Omar  Khayyam  ain't  a  wine,  you  chump; 
it's  a  cheese." — New  York  Globe. 


Just  Wrait  for  the  Thaw 

Cheer  up,  chillun.  tho  the  weather's  mighty 

raw. 
Every  time  dar  comes  a  freeze,  dar's  gotter 

come  a  thaw. 
It   takes  a   little  patience  till  de  freezin'- 

time  is  done, 
An'  if  you  lose  yoh  temper,  why,  it  doesn't 

help  yoh  none. 

Cheer  up,  chillun,  'cause  de  weather's  on 

de  move, 
When   de  luck  appears   de  hardest,   it    is 

certain  to  improve. 
Cold    wave    an'    warm    wave,    dey   gotter 

mind  de  law — 
Every  time  you  gits  a  freeze,  you  gotter 

have  a  thaw. 

Cheer    up,    chillun,    an'    prepare    to    say 

"  Hurrah  !  " 
De  chilliest  proposition  by  an'  by  is  boun' 

to  thaw. 
Yoh   hopes   dey   keeps   a    droppin' — don't 

you  let  it  make  you  frown. 
Thermometers    was   built   foh  movin'  up. 

de  same  as  down. 

So,   cheer   up,   chillun,   'cause   you   sho'ly 

might  as  well; 
We  all  has  our  troubles,  an'  dar's  nothin' 

new  to  tell. 
Each   botheration   seems   about    de   worst 

you  ever  saw. 
But   every   time  you   gits   a  freeze,   you's 

gotter  have  a  thaw. 

— Washington  Star. 
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THE  GREAT   WAR 

OPERATIONS    in     W1I.IUCA 

January  2.  —  Washington  announces  a  gen- 
eral   reorganization    of    the    Ordnance 

Bureau    with   experienced   business  men 

as  members.     Major-Genera]  Crozier'a 

^nomination  as  Chief  of  the  Board  i- 
pending  in  the  Senate.  Colonel  Samuel 
McRoberts,  formerly  executive  mana- 
ger of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  is  named  Chief  of  the  Procure- 
ment  I)i\  i-ion. 

Secretary  Lansing  makes  public  a  resume 
of    the     work    accomplished     by     the 

American  War  Mission  abroad.  A 
coordination  of  war-plans,  a  pooling  of 
resources,  and  a  speed\  dispatch  of 
large  American  fighting  forces  are 
the  salient  features. 

.January  3. — Admiral  Benson,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  declares  before  t  In- 
House  Subcommittee  on  Naval  Affairs 

that  the  loss  of  the  United  States  troop- 
ship Antilles  and  t>7  lives  was  due  to 
lack  of  naval  escort,  the  transport 
having  outdistanced  the  protecting 
vessel  when  it  was  torpedoed.  It  a  No 
developed  that  hundreds  of  the  110- 
foot  submarine-chasers  built  for  the 
Navy  have  failed  to  come  up  to  the 
requirements,  many  attaining  a  speed 
of  only  17  knots  when  25  is  required. 

Provost  Marshal-General  Crowder  in  a 
report  submitted  to  Secretary  Baker 
urges  that  the  Selective-Service  Law- 
be  amended  so  that  Class  1  shall  pro- 
vide all  the  military  needs  of  the 
country  by  including  in  the  registra- 
tion all  men  who  have  reached  their 
twenty-first  birthday  since  June  5, 
1917.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will 
add  700,000  effective  men  to  the 
1,000,000  now  presumably  available 
under  the  present  registration. 

The  system  of  secret  contracts  adopted 
by  the  Council  for  National  Defense 
is  defended  before  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate  by  Charles 
Eisenman,  chairman  of  the  supply  com- 
mittee, who  argues  that  publicity  as  to 
the  specific  needs  of  the  Government 
would,  excite  the  markets. 

January  4. — Col.  Elmer  Lindsay,  inspector 
and  purchasing  agent  at  the  Philadel- 
phia quartermaster  depot,  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  places  upon  the  Supply 
Comrnittee  of  the  Council  for  National 
Defense  the  responsibility  for  the  re- 
duction in  the  quality  of  the  uniforms 
and  blankets  issued  to  the  soldiers. 

President  Wilson,  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, outlines  the  legislation  which  he 
believes  will  make  his  plan  for  the 
Government  operation  of  the  railroads 
effective,  just,  and  equitable  to  the 
owners.  Director  -  General  McAdoo, 
after  a  conference  with  the  railroad 
brotherhood  chiefs,  gains  their  consent 
to  have  their  wages  fixt  by  a  board  of 
four  men  to  be  named  by  Mr.  McAdoo. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  asks 
Congress  for  authority  to  place  $701,- 
000,000  worth  of  additional  contracts, 
and  for  the  immediate  appropriation 
of  882,000,000  for  the  extension  of 
shipyards. 

January  6. — An  order  aimed  at  the  car- 
detention  evil  is  issued  by  Director- 
General  McAdoo  by  which  on  and 
after  January  31  the  demurrage  rates 
on  cars  held  by  shippers  and  con- 
signees will  be  doubled. 

January  7. — Chief  Justice  White  delivers 
a  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  LTnited  States  uphold- 
ing the  Selective  -  Service  Act  as 
constitutional. 

January  8. — In  an  address  before  both 
houses    of    Congress    in    joint    session 
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THE    EUREKA    VEST 

A  HEALTH  SAVER 

THIN,  featherlight  — yet 
absolutely    proof  against 
cold  and  wind. 
A  wonderful  boon  to  the  Soldier, 
the  Sailor,   Aviator  and  Autoist. 

The  Eureka  Vest  is  made  of  Japan- 
ese Paper  Fibre,  covered  with  O. 
D.  Sateen,  and  lined  with  cambric. 
Can  be  worn  over  or  under  the  shirt. 

PRICE:  83.00 

On  sale  at  your  Clothier's.  If  not, send 
his  name— we  '11  see  that  you  're  supplied. 

HEIDELBERG,   WOLFF  &  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

644-650  Broadway         New  York 
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This  FREE  Shoe  Book 


in  crowded  with  ,>hutoctaphs  and  <iescriutn>.i>  of 
Ez  Wear  Shoes  for  Men, Women  and  Children. 
Ez  Wear  Shoes  are  sent  postpaid,  guaran- 
teed  to   combine  comfort,  style  and  quality, 
to  fit  perfectly  <>r    money  back.        Amaz- 
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All  About  Aircraft 

By  Ralph  Simmonds.  All  about  airships, 
aeroplanes;  and  balloons,  aerodynamics,  en- 
■ijya  gines,  etc.  Early  experiments,  experimentcis, 
etc.  Chapters  about  aircraft  in  the  piesent 
war.  A  great,  fascinating  story  of  the  conquest 
of  the  air.  78  full-page  illustrations  show  practically  every 
known  type  of  aircraft.     $2.00:  by  mail  $2.12. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  354  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable    Discovery   That   Cuts   Down 

the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-five 

Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams. X.V., 
has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of  paint 
without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry'  powder  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for  outside  or  inside  paint- 
ing. It  is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint.  It  ad- 
heres to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.   Rice.   Manufacturer.   124  North 
Street,  Adams,  X.  V..  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,   also   color  card  and  full  information  show- 
ing   you   how  you  can    save    a    good    many    dollars. 
Write  today.  Advt. 
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I'l.-uiilil     \\  ll-<>li    eniincialer,     tin       v 

plana  and  i ..  ;i.m   program  of  tin   I  nited 
'I'd.    mi ■-- :«l'.    nniis  wiih  gen- 
era] approval,  and  is  regarded  as  rop- 
i . I >  1 1 1 j-^   iiii.v  thing   thai    w :t-    lacking   in 

ili.    pi miii. -i  mm!   i>f   Premier   Lloyd 

I  n  ;i.l(liii«)ii  to  the  aims  as  out- 
line.I  l>>  the  British  Premier  the  Presi- 
dent t. ml.  rfi  to  Wilkin  assistance  and 
sympathy,  demands  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  an  equalitj  of  trade  oonditiona 
among  the  people  of  the  world,  the 
reduction  of  armaments,  and  an  as- 
sociation of  nation-  in  a  league  to  en- 
force  peace ;  and  Bays  there  musl  be  no 
-i  .it  i  agreements  among  nations  thai 
1 1 1 ;  i  >  again  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
n  orld. 

Till      i  id  \>  H     FHONT 

January  2. — London 'reports'  thai  German 
raids  on  the  British  lines  between  Lens 
and  St.  Quentin  are  repulsed  with 
li.a\>  l.»s>  to  the  enemy.  Heavy  snow 
•  and  intense  cold  check  the  fighting  on 
the    fronts    in    Prance    and    Flanders. 

Artillery  has  been  active  in  France  and 

Belgium,    bul    there   has   been    no   in- 

l'aiiti\\   action. 

January  3. — An  official  communication, 
made  public  in  London,  states  thai  six 
hostile  airplanes  were  downed  and  two 

others    driven    OUl    of   control    south    of 

Lille.    Three  British  piano  are  missing. 

January  4. — London  dispatches  state  that 
Field-Marshal  Haig  reports  four  British 
advance-posts  on  the  Cambrai  front 
near  the  Canal  du  Nord  driven  in  by 
the  Germans. 

January  ">. — A  London  dispatch  states 
thai  a  strong  local  attack  by  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  British  positions  east  of 
Bullecourt  in  the  Cambrai  sector  is 
partially  successful,  but  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the.  front  the  enemy  is 
repulsed  with  losses. 

January  6. — London  announces  that  the 
trench  section  on  the  Cambrai  front, 
captured  by  the  Germans  yesterday,  is 
retaken  by  the  British.  Renewed  ac- 
tivity, is  observed  behind  the  German 
line.  '  indicating  preparations  for  an 
offensive.  Freezing  temperature  con- 
tinues on  the  British  front. 

An  Associated  Press  correspondent  with 
the  American  Army  in  France  states 
that  a  recently  graduated  flying  class 
goes  to  the  front  next  week  for  actual 
front-line  experience.  They  will  use 
their  own  machines  hut  will  be  accom- 
panied by  British  and  French  aviators. 

January  7. — London  reports'  several  in- 
fantry raids  and  considerable  artillery 
activity  in  France  and  Flanders,  tint 
no  development  of  importance. 

January  8. — London  dispatches  state  that 
the  Germans  again  break  into  the 
British  line  in  the  Cambrai  sector,  but 
General  Haig  reports  that  a  counter- 
attack was  successful  in  restoring  the 
line. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

January  2. — Paris  dispatches  announce 
that  the  Austro-German  invaders  of 
Ijaly  have  been  defeated  in  another 
thrust  at  Venice,  and  Rome  states  that 
half  a  score  of  vessels,  heavily  loaded 
with  enemy  troops,  were  dispersed 
while,  trying  to  cross  the  Piave  at 
Intestadura,  ten  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Five  enemy  airplanes  are 
brought  down  by  aviators  and  English 
batteries. 

January  3. — Rome  dispatches  announce 
that  "on  the  whole  Italian  front  there 
has  been  nothing  of  importance  to 
report."  A  dispatch  from  Army  Head- 
quarters in  northern  Italy  states  that  in 
the  recent  successful  operation  on  Monte 
Tomba  the  French  took  more  prisoners 
than  they  had  men  engaged.  The 
victory  gives  the  French  the  command 


of  iln  summit  from  which  tin  Austria 
bad  been  able  to  observe  all  thai  oc- 
curred in  ih.'  valley  behind   the  Allies' 

liii' 

Janus  I;. mil-  announces  a   vigorous 

lire    all    along    the     Italian    front     with 

greal    aerial    activity.      In    defense   of 

Padua  from  another  air-raid  Italian 
aviator-  take  to  the  air  an  hour  before 
inoonrise,  and.  forming  a  .onion  around 

i  he  cit  \ ,  engage enemj  airplanes  as  they 
app.ar.  Driven  from  I'adua  the  enemy 
aero  squadron  is  diverted  to  Mestre, 
Bassano,  and  Castelfranco,  where  they 
cause  considerable  loss, 

January  7.  Koine  reports  increasing  ac- 
tivity on  t  he  Asiago  Plateau  and  \  lolenl 
concentration  of  tire  by  the  Italian 
batteries  againsl  enemy  positions  be- 
tween the  Fr.n/.ela  and  the  Brenta 
\  alleys  with  excellent  results.  At  some 
points  British  patrols  are  said  to  have 
forced  the  Pia  \  c  and  caused  alarm  in  l  lie 
enemy's  Lines. 

January  N. — Paris  reports  state  that  the 
fighting  on  I  he  Italian  front  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  severe 
cold  and  snow.  The  Italian  position, 
however,  ha-  been  so  much  improved 
that  the  danger  to  Venice  is  said  now 
to  ha\ e  been  removed. 

Tin:    SITUATION    l\    HI rSSl  v 

January  2. — Advices  from  Petrograd  state 
that  Germany  demands  that  Russia 
turn  over  to  her  Poland,  Courland. 
Esthonia.  and  Lithuania.  A  refusal 
of  these  terms  is  said  to  have  caused  a 
rupture  of  the  peace  negotiations  at 
Brest-Litovsk.  Germany  is  also  said  to 
have  insisted  upon  retaining  all  the 
territory  occupied  by  her  in  Europe 
unless  Turkey's  former  holdings  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Arabia  be  aban- 
doned by  the  Allies. 

A  Petrograd  dispatch  states  that  thou- 
sands] of  (officers  of  the  regular  Russian 
Army  are  flocking  to  the  standard  of 
General  Kaledines.  the  Cossack  com- 
mander, who  is  said  to  have  organized 
a  corps  of  20,01)0  men  of  commissioned 
rank.  Alexandrovsk  has  been  occupied 
by   the  Cossacks   without   resistance. 

January  3. — A  delayed  dispatch  from 
Petrograd  states  that  while  the  peace 
negotiations  between  Germany  and 
Russia  have  been  postponed  until 
January  5,  it  is  not  believed  that  they 
will  be  resumed  on  the  former  lines. 
Foreign  Minister  Trotzky  declares  that 
the  Russian  workers  will  not  consent 
to  the  German  terms.  The  general 
Russian  sentiment  is  for  a  resumption 
of  hostilities. 

General  Korniloff,  former  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Russian  armies,  and  who 
was  unofficially  repoited  dead,  arrives 
in  the  district  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
Petrograd  reports. 

January  4. — A  growing  disposition  to  rec- 
ognize the  Lenine  Government,  if  it 
can  demonstrate  a  fair  degree  of  sup- 
port from  the  Russian  people,  is  re- 
ported in  London. 

Berlin  dispatches  state  that  Dr.  von 
Kuhlmann,  the  German  Foreign  Mini- 
ster, has  been  instructed  to  reject  the 
Russian  proposal  to  transfer  the  peace 
conference  to  Stockholm.  Concerning 
the  rejection  of  the  German  terms 
Chancellor  von  Hertling,  before  the 
Reichstag  committee,  says  Germany 
can  afford  to  wait  further  develop- 
ments, relying  on  her  "strong  position, 
her  loval  intentions,  and  her  just 
rights." 

January  5. — A  London  dispatch  announces 
that  Leon  Trotzky,  the  Bolshevik 
Foreign  Minister,  accompanied  by  the 
Russian  delegates,  is  on  his  way  to 
Brest-Litovsk  to  resume  peace  negoti- 
ations with  Germany.  A  Cophenhagen 
dispatch  says  that  the  crisis  that  has 


arisen  over  the  Ruaaian  demands  that 
negotiations  be  discusl  m  a  neutral 
country  is  having  a  powerful  effeel  in 

German  politics,  and  may  Lad  to  a 
conflict  between  the  Center  and  the 
Socialist  parti 

January  (». — The  Zurich  GOrrespondenl  of 
the  Exchange  Telegraph  Company,  of 
London,    states    that    after    a    Crown 

Council   in   Berlin   if  is  announced   thai 

because  of  the  requeal  of  the  Russian 

Government  that  the  peace  conference 

be  transferred  to  Stockholm  all  negoti- 
ation- h  iv  e  been  temporarily  suspended. 

Ja  niiars-  7.  London  hear-  thai  the  Bol- 
shevik Government  is  preparing  to 
resum.   the  offensive  against  Germany. 

All  points  on  the  Russian  front  are 
being  strengthened,  and  disaffected 
troops  are  being  sent   into  the  interior. 

January  S. — According  to  London  dis- 
patches the  Russo  -  German  peace 
negotiations  have  been  resumed  with 
the  possibility  that  the  discussions  will 
be  transferred  to  Copenhagen*  instead 
of  Stockholm. 

Till.    CBNTEAL    POWEBS 

January  5. — According  to  a  dispatch  from 
Petrograd  free  passage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles for  Russian  ships.  Russian 
demobilization  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet. 
and  the  evacuation  of  Turkish  territory 
are  provided  in  the  Turkish  peace 
terms  presented  to  Russia.  Turk<\ 
is  to  retain  her  Army  because  of  the 
continuation  of  the  war  against  the 
Allies. 

A  Russian  wireless  dispatch  received  in 
London  state-  that  2.">.000  German 
soldiers  have  revolted  because  of  the 
Government's  draft  of  all  soldiers 
under  thirty-five  for  the  Western  front. 

January  7. — London  hears  that  there  is  a 
serious  quarrel  in  the  Crown  Council  of 
Germany,  and  that  the  internal  situa- 
tion is  acute,  due  to  the  peace  fiasco. 
The  Socialists  are  said  to  have  de- 
manded the  removal  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ter von  Kuhlmann. 

AMERICA    AT    THE.  FRONT 

January  5. — A  dispatch  from  the  American 
Army  in  France  states  that  United 
States  aviators,  in  conjunction  with 
British  and  French  pilots,  have  Mown 
over  the  German  lines  dropping  bombs 
in  reprisal  for  the  killing  of  two  Amer- 
ican wood-cutters.  American  aviators 
are  also  reported  as  taking  part  in 
observation  and  photographic  work. 

OPERATIONS    IN    ENGLAND 

January  5. — The  announcement  is  made 
in  England  that  the  consumption  of 
beef  must  be  reduced  one-half,  and 
that  compulsory  rationing  would  soon 
be  applied.  Other  foods  are  to  be 
brought  under  the  same  system,  and 
all  will  be  rationed  by  April. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  in  a  speech  lief  ore 
delegates  of  trades  -  unions  again  sets 
forth  Great  Britain's  war-aims.  The 
"reconsideration"  of  the  Alsace-Lor- 
raine seizure,  the  restoration  of  Bel- 
gium, and  reparation  for  injuries  in- 
flicted; the  restoration  of  Servia, 
Montenegro,  and  -the  occupied  parts  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Roumania,  are  the 
principal  demands.  Russia,  he  de- 
clares, can  now  only  be  saved  by  her 
own  people,  but  an  independent  Poland 
is  urgently  necessary  for  the  stability 
of  Western  Europe.  Washington  dis- 
patches state  that  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Allied  Powers  approve  the  Premier's 
peace  outline,  tho  no  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  State  Department  is 
yet  made  public. 

January  6. — Dispatches  from  London  stale 
that  Greal  Britain  in  order  to  increase 
her   man-power   to    meet    the   expected 
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Mte  Most  J3eanbij~ul  Car  tn,  Jim^rtca^ 


TO  BE  really  popular  a  motor  car  must 
have,  not  only  many  friends,  but  the 
right  \ind  of  friends.  It  must  be  indorsed 
by  the  conservative,  discriminating  buying 
public — that  smaller  body  of  citizens  that 
represents  our  best  thought  in  business, 
professional  and  social  activities. 


It  is  such  an  ownership  that  establishes 
confidence  and  builds  prestige.  It  is  such 
an  ownership  that  has  made  PAIGE 
supreme  among  the  "light  sixes,"  and 
the  Paige  dealership  an  institution  of 
true  local  significance. 


PAIGE-DETROIT    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Each  one  a  Guarantee  of  this  New  Series 


No  one  really  in  touch  with  motor  car  values  now  asks  concerning 
the  detail  specifications  of  the  Hudson  Super-Six. 

In  the  sale  of  more  than  20,000  cars  last  year,  few  buyers  wanted 
such  particulars.  Thousands  did  not  even  care  to  see  under  the 
hood.  They  offered  as  explanation  of  their  seeming  disinterested- 
ness that  they  were  not  themselves  competent  judges  of  such 
matters  and  that  they  chose  the  Super-Six  because  of  what  they 
knew  it  had  done  in  serving  persons  they  knew 

They  said  they  had  read  with  interest  and  perhaps  some  skepti- 
cism the  statements  made  about  the  car  when  it  was  first  announced. 
They  were  not  sure  that  the  Super-Six  motor  gave  greater  power 
than  other  motors  of  equal  size  and  that  they  did  not  understand 
the  Hudson  patented  principle  which  minimized  vibration  and 
assured  longer  motor  and  car  life.  They  explained  that  they  were 
conservative  buyers,  not  given  to  buying  new  things.  But  they 
had  followed  the  performance  record  of  the  Super-Six,  they  had 


talked  with  any  number  of  Hudson  Super-Six  owners  and  Insy  in 
that  manner  had  come  to  feel  its  reliability.  It  was  that  which  ha-1 
persuaded  them  to  choose  the  Super-Six  and  so  why  should  the\ 
show  any  more  interest  in  such  details  than  one  would  display  in 
buying  a  watch?  No  one  asks  concerning  the  construction  of  >;he 
main  spring.  What  they  want  to  know  is  whether  the  movement  is 
a  reliable  timekeeper. 

So  much  assurance  concerning  the  Super-Six  is  at  hand  wherever 
one  inquires  that  we  refer  prospective  buyers  to  what  the  public 
has  to  say  about  it. 

But  there  is  a  particular  about  the  Hudson  line  that  everyone 
must  want  to  know.  A  trained  mind  is  not  needed  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  and  completeness  of  the  ten  different  body  models  in 
which  it  is  now  to  be  had.  Examine  the  new  Hudson?,  from  the 
side  of  their  charm  of  line  and  the  completeness  of  their  appoint- 
ments, and  rely  upon  what  all  motordom  says  for  the  Hudson  as 
your  guide. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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increase  of  the  German  armies  on  the 
Western  (ronl  is  planning  i<>  release 
more  men  from  the  industries  and  to 
raise  the  age  limit  for  exemptions. 

Paris  dispatches  Btate  thai  the  French 
pnss  are  almost  unanimous  in  approving 
the  war-aim  Bpeech  of  Premier  Lloyd 
George.  In  official  and  diplomatic 
circles  in  Washington  it  is  believed  thai 
the  terms  outlined  may  prevent  the 
Central  Powers  from  forcing  the  peace 
issue  with  the  Bolsheviki,  and  thai 
Russia  may  yet  be  saved. 

January  7. — The  British  War  Office  issues 
the  following  statement  of  captures  and 
losses  during  1917:  Captures:  Prisoners 
on  all  front  s,  114,544;  guns,  781. 
Losses:  Prisoners,  28,379;   guns,  166. 

A  dispatch  from  London  announces  that 
Karl  Reading,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  has  been  appointed  British 
High     Commissioner     to     the     United 

States,  and  besides  taking  over  the 
work  of  the  Embassy  at  Washington  he 
will  have  charge  of  the  work-  of  the 
British  War  Mission  in  New  York  and 

Washington. 

NAVAL    Or  Kit  V CTONS 

January  2. — The  British  Admiralty  state- 
ment for  the  week  reports:  Arrivals, 
2,111:  sailings,  2,074.  British  mer- 
chantmen of  more  than  1,600  tons  sunk 
by  nunc  or  submarine,  including  two 
previously,  1*;  under  1,600  tons,  :!. 
Vessels  unsuccessfully  attacked,  s. 
The  average  number  of  British  vessels 
of  more  than  1,600  tons  sunk  weekly 
during  the  past  forty-four  weeks  was 
16.66. 

January  3. — The  following  figures  obtained 
from  reliable  sources,  a  London  dis- 
patch states,  i*ll  the  real  story  of 
Germany's  "ruthless"  submarine  cam- 
paign: Tonnage  of  British  ships  of 
more  than  1,600  tons  in  August,  191  t, 
16,841,519;  loss  by  enemy  action,  less 
new  construction,  purchase,  and  cap- 
tures, -',7.")0,0(X),  remaining  January  1, 
191S,  14,091,519. 

January  7. — The  British  Admiralty  re- 
ports the  sinking  of  a  British  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer  in  the  Mediterranean. 
All  the  officers  were  saved,  but,  ten 
members  of  the  crew  were  lost. 

FOREIGN 

January  5. — Washington  hears  that  Gua- 
temala City  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
earthquake  shocks  on  January  A  and  i, 
following  those  late  in  December. 

DOMESTIC 

January  2.  —  Director  -  General  of  Rail- 
roads McAdoo  issues  an  order  giving 
solid  coal  trains  the  right  of  way  over 
all  other  freight.  Fuel  Administrator 
Garfield  lays  a  plan  before  Mr.  McAdoo 
which  he  believes  will  meet  the  coal 
crisis  within  two  weeks,  and  that  the 
demands  of  every  industry  and  house- 
hold will  be  satisfied  this  year. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces 
that  in  order  to  conserve  fuel  and  re- 
lease crews  and  locomotives  for  the 
movement  of  coal,  freight,  munitions, 
and  troops,  104  week-day  trains  and  51 
Sunday  trains  will  be  taken  off  begin- 
ning on  February  6.  The  new  schedule 
affects  the  lines  east  of  Buffalo,  Frie, 
and  Pittsburg. 

January  7. — Washington  dispatches  state 
that  the  American  Defense  Society. 
apparently  "not  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Senate  investigation,  has 
renewed  its  demands  for  the  expulsion 
of  Senator  La  Follette. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  toe  United  States 
holds    that    stock    dividends    are    not 
taxable  income  when  they  are  a  part  of 
,  capital  reorganization  or  adjustment. 
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combined.  Bixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  oil 
and  (it)  per  cent,  of  the  copper  are  found 
here,    while  our  coal   lands  arc  as  great    as 

the  area  of  Germany,  Prance,  and  Great 
Britain  combined. 

These  things  are  not  written  in  any 
spirit  of  boasting.  One  can  not  read  them, 
however,  without  a  feeling  of  pride  that 
this  "land  of  opportunity"  is  none  other 
than  America. 

Add  to  these  our  ideals  of  liberty  and 
government,  and  who  can  doubt  that  the 
spirit  of  '70  shall  live  again  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe. 

HOW  THE  MONEY  IS  RAISED  FOR 
THE     EXPENDIT1  RES    <  H-     THE     \\  \\\ 

From  two  sources  come  the  billions  which 
must  pay  for  the  war.  They  are  Federal  tax- 
ation and  the  sale  of  Govemmenl   bonds. 

Federal    Taxation     Federal    taxation 

is  to  play  a  larger  part  in  this  war  than  in 
previous  wars.  Our  greal  resources,  our 
large  incomes,  it  is  thought,  may  well  be 

drawn  upon  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Government. 

Many  corporations  which  have  made 
large  profits  on  account  of  the  war  are  to 
pay  a  large  part  of  their  excess  profits  into 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  rate  on  Large  incomes  has  been  in- 
creased and  the  exemptions  lowered  to 
$1,000  and  $2,000  for  unmarried  and 
married  persons. 

Add  to  these  the  stamp  tax.  excise  tax, 
and  that  on  liquors  and  tobacco,  and  it  is 
expected  that  three  and  a  half  billions 
will  annually  find  its  way  into  Uncle  Sam's 
storehouse. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  ad- 
visable  to   take  by   taxation,   so   that  large 

sums  must  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

GOVERNMENT  RONDS— Twice  since 
the  war  began  have  bonds  been  offered 
for  sale  and  twice  oversubscribed  by  many 
millions,  while  the  number  who  usually 
subscribe  to  such  a  loan  about  350,000 — 
was  increased  in  the  second  loan  to  9.600,- 
(XX).  Does  not  that  show  a  patriotic  spirit 
as  we  enter  the  war? 

Meaning  ok  a  Boxd — Sometimes  boys 
and  uirls  do  not  understand  bonds  or  why 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  issue  them. 

A  boy  -aid  to  his  teacher  one  da\  .  "  Why 
does   the   Government    want    me    to   buy   a 

bond?      I   thought    the   Government    was 

rich." 

Most  of  us  know  that  the  Government 
has  only  what  we  give  it.  We  are  really 
the  Government  and  are  loaning  the 
money  to  ourselves  when  we  buy  a  bond. 
The  bond  is  merely  the  note  of  the  Gov- 
ernment bearing  interest  and  due  at  a 
specified  time.  Then  we  pay  the  money 
back  to  ourseh  es. 

When  a  boy  or  girl  loans  the  Govern- 
ment $50,  or  buys  a  bond,  he  or  she  has  a 
mortgage  on  the  property  of  all  the  people. 
That  is  the  reason  bonds  are  called  such 
good  ris"ks. 

With  no  possibility  of  forfeiture  and  a 
fair  rate  of  interest,  exempt  from  taxation 
and  always  salable,  they  make  a  good 
investment. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  satisfaction 


that  we  are  helping  tight  tin  battle  of  the 
nation  tin   investment  ia  doublj  good. 

It  i-  not  always  eas]  for  a  nation  to  bor- 
row all  it  needs.  In  tin  <  ,i\  il  War  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  7  •'.  percent,  inter*  -t  and  then 
found  it  difficult  t"  raise  enough  money. 

It  seems  that  w(  are  learning  to  know 
our  Government  better  and  our  greater 
knowledge      app<  i<>      im  our 

confidence. 

Ilow  wise  our  hadcr-  have  been  in  mak- 
ing the  provisions  Buch  that  nearl]  every 
one  can  nave  a  -hare  m  tin-  task!  They 
have  remembered  even  the  manj  b 
and  girls  w  ho  ha\  e  been  w  ishing  for  a  place 
in  the  greal  struggle.  So  when  service 
tlatrs  are  telling  how  mothers  give  their 
Sons,  and  added  taxes  and  bond-  -how 
the  -acrifice  of  many,  a  way  ha-  been 
found  for  almost  every  pupil  of  the  Public 
School  to  do  hi-  bit.     This  plan  is  known  as 

WAH    -    CeBTIFK    \ll-  AND         TllltlKT- 

Stamps.  War  -  Certificates  and  Thrift- 
Stamps  are  really  little  bonds  oppor- 
tunities we  may  call  them  for  the  boys  and 
cjirls  and  those  "i  -mall  incomes  to  have  a 
share  in  winning  the  war.  Almost  a- 
important  will  be  the  lesson  of  thrift  which 
many  will  learn.  We  are  called  a  wasteful 
nation.  Let  us  hope  one  lesson  of  l/ie  war 
irill  he  how  tn  save  mid  >< 
Financing  a  great    war  is  not   an   ■ 

task.  Banks,  mercantile  houses,  schools, 
churches,  the  press,  and  many  great  men 
are  summoned  to  explain  the  needs  of  the 

( io\  eminent    to  the  people. 

With  a  nation  as  great  as  ours  in  re- 
sources and  in  ideals  perhaps  it  is  no 
wonder  the  response  is  so  generous  and 
prompt. 

What  a  glorious  privilege  it  is  to  have  a 
place  in  this  army — so  many  millions 
strong — fighting,  working,  giving,  saving, 
that  the  institutions  which  we  hold  dear 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

QUESTIONS  FOR   DISCUSSION 

I.  Why  ought  we  as  a  nation  to  be  great 

i ii    n  so  in 

..'.   How   has  our  isolation   been   of  great 

III  1,1   lit    to    IIS.' 

.)'.  From  your  reading  what  resources  of 
our  country  could  you  odd  to  those  men- 
tionedt  (An  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to 
bring  out  in  detail  the  resources  of  the 
country.) 

.',.  Hoir  important  just  now  is  our  wheat 
supply? 

5.  In  tin'  "doing  of  things"  what  advan- 
tage do<  s  an  A  utocraey  ha  !>•  mocracy. 

<;.  Other  things  being  equal,  why  should  a 
Democracy  ultimately  win  in  a  just  cav. 

,'.    Some    Educators   are   ashing    with   some 

■  m     if    young    people    to-day    are    as 

patriotic  as  those  of  a  gem  ration  ago.      What 

do  you  think?     Givi  reasons. 

8.  Do  your  com  pan  ions  generally  show  a 
willingness  to  save  for  the  war? 

!).  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  90  per 
cent,  of  high-School  students  to  sure  enough 
to  buy  a  irar-certijicati .'     Hon-  can  you  do  it' 

10.  Find  out  if  you  can,  what  that  would 
amount  to. 

II.  How  many  bands  were  sold  in  your 
school? 

1 .'.  Why  not  raise  more  of  the  money  by 
to. rat  ion.' 

1.1.  What  is  meant  by  progressive  taxation 
as  applied  to  incomes? 

l.f.  What  amounts  were  asked  for  in  the 
first  two  loans.'     .'State  the  result. 
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Odd  Lots  and  Your 
Financial  Future 

The  thousand*  of  thrifty  American!  all 
i\  whose  steady  purchasing 

ition  during  periods  ol  depression  have 
turn  proven  wise  by  the  course  of  events. 

Odd   I ."t-  "f   time-tested   issues  offer  the 
Hum  foi   investment  in  the  future 
nl  the  United  States. 

1  for  Circular  M-g 
•  I'.utial  Payment  Suggestions." 

fIohn  Muir  &  Co. 

V  SPECIALISTS    IN  v 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Newark,  N.  J.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Members  N.  Y.  Slock  Excitant*. 


Cities  Service  Co. 

As  Fiscal  Agents  of  Cities  Service 
Company  and  Operating  Managers 
of  its  ninety  odd  gas,  electric  light 
and  power,  heating,  water  and  oil 
producing,  transporting  and  refining 
subsidiaries,  we  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish first-hand  information  regard- 
ing the  properties  or  their  securities. 

K  HENRY   L.  _^ ^   f 

DoherTY 

yS  &  COMPANY  4. 

OO  WALL  ST.  NEW  YORK 


IS  YOUR  INCOME  LARGE  ENOUGH? 

A  modest  capital  can  be  made  to  produce  a  much 
greater  income  and  with  more  safety  to  the  principal 
by  the  WARRANTON  method.  We  have  nothing  to  sell 
but  the  knowledge.  You  handle  your  own  money. 
WARRANTON  CHARTS, with  Chronology  and  Statistics, 
will  show  you  clearly  how  to  increase  both  your  principal 
and  your  income  many  fold.  Arranged  by  months.  Each 
month  SI.  Set  of  12,  $10.  Invaluable  to  the  Banker. 
Indispensable  to  the  Investor.  Vitally  important  to  the 
Speculator.  Particulars  sent  free.  Write  for  circular 
No.  17,  or  send  one  dollar  for  specimen  chart  today. 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  CORPORATION,  Scranlon  Life  B!d«..  Scranton,  Pa. 


1*17  $100  BONDS  Yaou  $7  Yeaar 

When  Bond  is  due  your  $ioo  is  returned.  Secured  by  1st 
mortgage  on  new  Apartment  Building,  near  Royal  Palm 
Hotel.  Miami.  Fla.     Illustrated  Circular  152.  free. 

9  HURTZ  BLOC,  ATLANTA. GA. 
VST  CO.  BLDG.,  MIAMI,  FLA. 


G.  L.  MILLER  CO.,1^1 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
persoiml  investigation.  Please  a*k  for  Loan  Li?t  No. 
77.    $25  Certilicatesol  Deposit  also  lor  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  Sr  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


Double 

Your  Income 

THIS  is  no  "get-rich-quick"  plan,  but  a  conser- 
vative statement  of  what  you  can  do  if  you  follow 
the  saving,  investing  and  business  plans  laid 
down  in  "The  Book  of  Thrift."  This  remarkable  new 
book  by  T.  D.  MacGregor",  author  of  "Pushing  Your 
Business,"  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  platitudes  on  the 
subject  of  thrift,  but  it  is  an  extremely  timely  and  practi- 
cal work — at  once  an  inspiration  to  the  reader  and  a  de- 
pendable Guide-Book  ol  the  road  to  fortune. 

The  Book  ol  Thrift 

contains  a  carefully  workjJ  out  saving,  interest  and  in- 
vestment table,  showing  how  you  can  make  your  money 
earn  as  much  for  you  as  you  earn  for  yourself. 

If  financial  independence  is  your  goal,  don't  try  to  get 
along  without  "The  Book  of  Thrift."  a  one  dollar  book 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  any  one  who  reads  and  heeds  it. 

"The  Book  of  Thrift"  is  a  handsome,  cloth-bound  vol- 
ume of  350  pages,  with  over  70  illustrations. 

Large  12mo.  Cloth.     S1.00  net;  by  mail  St. 12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    New  York 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


DIMDENDS     \\l>    SAVINGS    OF    KAIL- 
ROADS  UNDER    GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL 

UNTIL    President   Wilson,  or   1 1 . - 
who  represenl   him  in  the  solution 
of  the  railroad  problem,  sec  tit  to  make  the 

plan  of  guaranteed  earnings  more  definite 

and  certain,  calculations  as  to  the  earnings 
of  individual  companies  upon  their  stocks," 
in  the  opinion  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Can  be  nothing  better  than  tentative 
estimates,  subject  to  correction."  That 
paper  does  not  find  clearness  in  the  term 
"net  operating  income"  as  used  by  the 
President,  and  adds  that  none  of  the  recent 
annual  statistical  reports  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  "uses  that  desig- 
nation anywhere  in  the  statement  of  in- 
come account."     The  writer  says  further: 

"The  term  is  used  in  the  form  for 
monthly  reports  recently  adopted  by  the 
commission,  but  it  is  used  there  in  a  sense 
which  the  President  almost  certainly  did 
not  intend,  inasmuch  as  to  use  it  in  that 
sense  would  shrink  the  measure  of  the 
guaranty  for  the  Eastern  roads  and  cor- 
respondingly expand  it  for  the  Western  and 
Southern  roads,  and  all  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  and  accidental  tide  of  traffic 
from  the  West  and  the  interior  to  the  East- 
ern seaboard.  The  President  could  hardly 
have  intended  to  guarantee  to  the  Eastern 
roads  only  the  net  income  after  deduction 
of  car-hire  and  rentals  (the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  used  in  the  monthly  reports), 
and  limit  them  to  such  reduced  returns  even 
after  the  congestion  which  occasions  car- 
hire  debits  against  them  has  been  relieved. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  altho 
net  earnings  after  taxes  may  be  fixt  at  a 
predetermined  level,  various  other  items 
may  and  will  change  from  year  to  year  and 
affect  the  result  for  the  stockholders.  It 
is  expected,  for  instance,  that  Eastern  roads 
will  benefit  through  reduction  of  conges- 
tion, and  consequently  smaller  payments 
to  other  roads  for  detention  of  their  cars. 
Income  of  Western  and  Southern  roads 
would  be  correspondingly  reduced.  The 
release  of  cars  for  active  service  pre- 
sumably would  increase  the  actual  gross 
net  earnings,  but  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Government  shall  appropriate  all  of  the  net 
earnings  in  excess  of  the  guaranty,  if  any." 

Calculations  have  been  made  in  Wall 
Street  as  to  what  percentage  on  their  stocks 
some  of  the  leading  roads  ought  to  earn.  In 
the  case  of  the  anthracite  roads  estimates 
had  to  be  incomplete.  Among  these  were 
those  for  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  Lehigh 
Valley,  which  had  to  be  "based  upon 
average  railroad  net  earnings  for  the  three 
basic  years,  together  with  anthracite  coal- 
mine earnings  reported  for  1916."  Present 
anthracite  mining  profits,  however,  "are 
considerably  greater  than  those  for  1916, 
and  presumably  will  continue  high  in- 
definitely." Hence,  actual  earnings  for 
these  stocks  under  Government  control 
"are  practically  certain  to  be  better  than 
the  percentages  now  estimated."  Follow- 
ing is  an  estimate  given  out  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  by  Dow,  Jones  &  Co. 

Per  Cent. 

Atchison 12.9 

B.  &0 5.70 

C.  &0 10 

C,  M.  &St.P 3  50 

*  Chicago  &  Northwestern 9  30 

Chicago  Great  Western 4 .  10 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 5 

t  Delaware  &  Hudson , . . . .     9  40 

Erie 1 — 

Great  Northern 9 .  60 

*  Figured  on  preferred  and  common  together, 
t  Coal  Department  earnings  figured  as  of  1910. 


t  Lehigh  Valley 

Mum.  .'. 

N>»  ■>  ark  ( tontml 

V  n  II  v.i -ii 
Norfolk  4  \\ 
Northern  Pacific. 


11  J 

2  l«) 

11  P 

.(  Id 

14  0 


Pennsylvania 

St.  Louk  A  San  Francisco  ..  .1 

Southern  Pacific.  , ,  10.7 

Bouthern  Kailway 

Missouri  Pacific 1 

Union  Pacific 11  7 

Except  as  noted  in  reference  to  Chicago 

6  Northwestern  these  percentages  arc  on 
the  common  stock,  after  allowing  for  full 
preferred  dividends  where  there  is  more 
than  one  issue. 

To  many  Wall  Street  observers  the 
import  of  the  railroad  proclamation  seemed 
greater  on  second  thought  than  on  its 
first  reception.  One  banker  pointed  out 
that  it  virtually  made  every  railroad  bond 
"an  issue  guaranteed  by  the  Government 
for  the  period  of  the  war."  This  in  itself 
implied  great  improvement  in  scores  of 
bonds  traded  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  now  selling  at  very  low  levels.  Second- 
ly, it  implied  "higher  investment  values 
for  preferred  stocks  of  railroads,  these 
virtually  having  the  position  of  issues 
guaranteed  as  to  dividends."  Thirdly, 
it  affected  bank  loans.  Instead  of  dis- 
criminating against  rail  stocks  banks 
"would  welcome  them  just  as  they  would 
welcome  Government  bonds."  Fourthly, 
selling  pressure  by  investors  "should  en- 
tirely disappear."  The  stock-market  could 
take  care  of  professional  selling  and  ad- 
vance in  the  face  of  it,  but  general  liquida- 
tion had  been  "more  than  normal  bujing 
could  take  care  of." 

It  was  thought  by  many  that  earnings 
might  be  pooled  so  that  dividend  payers 
representing  companies  solely  in  the 
transportation  business  "should  sell  very 
much  on  a  common  level  as  to  yield."     A 

7  per  cent,  basis  was  suggested  in  some 
quarters  as  a  reasonable  one.  As  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  pointed  out,  there  have 
been  gross  inconsistencies  in  yield  bases  of 
standard  rails.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  for 
instance,  3rields  8.3  per  cent,  at  48;  New 
York  Central  yields  6.9  per  cent,  at  72; 
Southern  Pacific  7.1  per  cent,  at  84; 
Delaware  &  Hudson  8.6  per  cent,  at  105; 
'Lehigh  Valley  8.6  per  cent,  at  58;  Union 
Pacific  7.2  per  cent,  at  111;  Southern 
Railway  preferred  8.6  per  "cent,  at  58; 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  common  9.6  per  cent. 
at  52,  and  Northern  Pacific  8.1  per  cent, 
at  86.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
consistencies is  found  in  Reading,  which 
yields  5.6  per  cent,  at  72,  the  lowest  yield 
on  the  list,  but  in  the  case  of  Reading 
"hidden  assets  incorporated  in  coal 
properties  are  probably  taken  into  con- 
sideration." 

That  the  Director-General,  Mr.  McAdoo, 
expects  to  bring  about  notable  economies 
in  the  management  of  the  railroads,  seems 
to  have  been  accepted  as  a  certainty. 
One  statement  made  in  a  semiofficial  way 
is  that  he  will  save  as  much  as  $400,000,000 
annually  in  their  operation.  Sweeping 
economies  are  predicted  as  certain  to 
follow  the  passage  of  the  railroad-control 
bill.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  net  more 
than  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  increases 
that  may  be  granted  to  railroad  workers. 
Aside  from  savings  that  will  be  automatic 
in  the  centralizing  of  authority  and  the 
unifying  of  systems  into  a  single  national 
line,  hundreds  of  thousands  promise  to  be 
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Baved  through  the  following  methods  s;ii<l 
to  In-  in  contemplation  bj  Mr.  McAdoo: 

Cuts  in  l>it,r  salaries  and  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  executives. 

Elimination  of  elaborate  existing  com- 
petitive agencies  under  private  manage- 
ment—-such  as  passenger  and  freighl 
solicitors,  advertising  agents,  <-tc. 

Conservation  of  <-<>;il  by  curtailing  un- 
necessary traffic. 

Savings,  and  much  added  income  through 
prompt  unloading  of  cars,  thesametobe  en- 
forced drastically  if  necessary,  and  through 
the  elimination  of  much  hack  -  hauling, 
switching,  etc. 

Extortionate  charges  forced  upon  prn  ate 
railroads  by  privately  owned  switching 
roads  at  terminals  to  be  eliminated.  These 
roads  for  the  mosl  pail  intersw  iteli  within 
terminals  and  operate  between  manufac- 
turing plants  in  a  town,  and  hence  are  not 
within  the  meaning  of  "common  carrier." 
the  term  applied  to  roads  which  are  to 
receive  the  three-year  guaranty. 

The  creation  of  a  common  buying  agency 
for  all  roads  which  will  effeel  a  saving  in 
purchasing  materials.  The  Government's 
power  to  tix  prices  to  bring  about  further 
sa\  ings. 

THREE  YEARS'  PRICES  FOR  RAILS 
AND  INDUSTRIALS 

Below  is  a  chart  prepared  for  the  New 
York  Times  Annalist  to  show  the  changes 
by  months  for  three  years  in  the  average 
price  of  twenty-five  each  of  the  Leading 
railroad  and  industrial  stocks  listed  on  the 
New  York  stock  Exchange.  The  lower 
heavy  line  indicates  the  high  and  low  points 
by  months  of  the  railroad  shares  and  the 
upper  dotted  line  the  monthly  changes  of 
industrials.  For  December,  1917,-  two 
points  are  recorded,  the  lowest  to  which 
the  stocks  fell  in  the  month  and  the  highest 
reached  after  President  Wilson  announced 
the  taking  over  of  the  railroads  by  the 
Government: 
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A  DOZEN  GOOD  INVESTMENT  STOCKS 

A  correspondent  of  The  Review  of 
Rerieivs  having  asked  for  "a  list  of  one 
dozen  stocks  which  you  consider  good 
investments  of  their  kind  at  present  prices, 
giving  a  short  synopsis  of  the  dividend 
history  of  each  issue,  and  indicating  the 
yields  at  these  prices."  the  following  list 
was  offered  as  "representative": 

Di'i.  Rate 

Atchison  preferred 5 

Union  Pacific-  preferred    .  t 

Norfolk  .<;  Western  prefer-'.!  4 

Union  Pacific  common  B 

Great  Northern 7 

Southern  Pacific >i 

United  States  Steel  preferred  7 

General  Electric 8 

American  Sugar  preferred  7 

Bethlehem  Steel  cum.  pfd. . .  8 

B.  F.  Goodrich  pfd 7 

Western  Union 0 
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When  our  boys  go  shopping  in  Europe 

ii   \        n        A       9J      American        f>\ 

A.B.A.   A«;?&f-„  Cheques 
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The  Travelers'  Cheques  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  which  can  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  banks  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  denominations  of  $10, 
$20,  $50  and  $  I  00,  can  be  used  in  any  country 
where  military  plans  may  take  our  fighting  men. 
These  cheques  are  accepted  internationally  for 
payment  of  goods  and  services  and  do  not 
have  to  be  converted  into  the  coin  or  currency 
of  any  foreign  country.  1  hey  save  the  stranger 
in  a  strange  land  from  the  fees  of  money  chang- 
ers and  from  delays  and  other  annoyances. 

Army  and  Navy  Officers  are  supplying  themselves  with 
these  cheques  as  a  matter  of  course;  those  who  have 
the  comfort  of  the  rank  and  file  at  heart  will  see  that 
they  also  are  provided  with  this  handiest,  safest  "travel 
money." 

Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  New  York,  for  information 
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As  an  auxiliary  in  the  treatment 
and  prevention  of  pyorrhea 


POWDER 

(Antiseptic) 

has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  to  the  dental 
and  medical  professions  continuously  since 
1908,  at  free  clinics,  devoted  exclusively  to 
pyorrhea  treatment  and  prevention. 

PYORRHOCIDE  POWDER  aids  in  repairing 
soft,  bleeding,  spongy,  receding  gums — 
manifestations  of  intermediate  and  advanced 
pyorrhea.  It  removes  the  bacterial  plaques 
or  films  which  harbor  the  germs  of  pyorrhea 
and  decay.  It  removes  the  daily  accretion  of 
salivary  calculus  itartar) — this  calcic  deposit  is 
the  principal,  initial  cause  of  loose  teeth  and 

PYORRHEA 

PYORRHOCIDE  POWDER  makes  the  gums 
hard  and  firm — increasing  their  power  of  resis- 
tance against  pyorrhea  infection,  and  it  cleans 
and  polishes  the  teeth. 

Sold   throughout   the   world   at   dental   supply   houses 
and  drug  stores  generally 

N.  B. — A  dollar  package  contains  lix  months'  supply. 

Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  sample  and  pyorrhea 

pamphlet 

The    Dentinol    and  Pyorrhocide  Co. 

110-112  W.  40th  St.,  New  York    City 


WgRELESS   TELEGRAPHY  \ 


UfO  HOW  in  M\Kr  TBI  Apparatus,  a  handy  manual  for  the 
amateur  or  the  expert.  Show  how  to  make,  erect,  and  eon 
tinl  .-very  part  of  a  small  working  wir<*le««  plant.  Cloth,  tllus- 
tmtrd  with  helpful  diagram*,  by  mail.  U  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.   354  Fourth  Are.    New  York 
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DDISON'S    ESSAYS 

Selected.    Witt  Portrait.    Cloth, 75 cents. 

FONK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


Kultur  in  Belgium 


Here  is  one  of  the  most  significant  and  striking  books 
yet  written  on  the  fate  of  Belgium — for  it  \»  the  work 
of  a  prominent  Hungarian  journalist,  Odau  Halaai, 
who  recently  spent  several  months  in  Belgium. 

BELGIUM 

Under  the  German  Heel 

In  this  remarkable  book  the  author  describes  vividly 
the  torture  which  "Kultur"  has  inflicted  upon  Belgium, 
and  the  hatred  it  has  aroused.  He  explain-  ti  ■ 
tematic  means  by  which  the  Germans  try  to  smother 
this  hatred  .1*  well  as  the  national  spirit  01  the  Bel- 
gians. The  experience  of  each  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Belgium,  at  the  time  of  occupation  and  during  the 
author's  visit,  is  described.  The  attitude  of  the  writer 
of  this  book  illustrates  the  fear  and  hatred  which  the 
policies  of  the  Germans  have  inspired  in  their  Austro- 
Hungarian  Allies. 

Over  260  pages,  cloth  bound,  illustrated ;  price  $1.50 
net.  by  mail  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  3S4  Fourth  At*.,  NY. 
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7bofA  pastes  won't  answer 
the  gum  line  danger 


IOOK  10  your 
gumsl  While 
the  gums  are 
tissue'firm  andvig' 
orous  the  teeth  are 
well -protected  be- 
low t  h  e  natural 
gum  line. 

When  the  gum- 
tissue  relaxes  how- 
ever, tooth  -  safety 
has  gone. 

The  gums  shrink 
— the  unenameled 
tooth  base  becomes 
exposed. 

Simply  stated,  this 
defacing  gum-decay  is 
called  Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease).  Four  out  of 
five  people  over  forty 
actually  suffer  from  it. 

Forhan's  if  used  in 
time  actually  prevents 
Pyorrhea  which  is 
indicated  by  gum- 
tenderness,  gum- 
bleeding  and  loosen- 
ing teeth.  If  Pyorrhea 
already  has  set  in 
Forhan's  will  give 
prompt  relief. 

Forhan's  makes 
gums  sounder, 
wholesomer,  hard- 
ier. It  scientifically 
polishes  teeth  in 
addition. 

You  use  it  pre- 
cisely as  any  tooth- 
pas  t  e  .  Its  cool, 
antiseptic  tang  is  dis- 
tinctly agreeable. 

If  gum -shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately. 
AtAlllH-ugglsts 

FOUHAN    CO., 
196    6th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Bend  for 

I'riiilTnhp  Free 


Polish    Up    Your    English 


Get  the  vest-pocket  guide,  "Better  Say,"  and  avoid  misuse 
of  words.  It  will  make  you  speak  clear,  clean-cut,  correct 
and  convincing  English.  Small  in  size  but  big  in  usefulness. 
By  mail.  25  cents.  Dept.  80s.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Real  Old  Time 

it^  t^e  rich,  Nature  Flavored 

ouGreenSmokmg 
River  Tobacco 

without  dope  or  sweetening,  just  nature-  By  MdH 
flavored  and  mellowed  by  age,  just  ready 
for  the  pipe.    10  big  2-oz.  bags  or  i^-lb.  drum  for  S1.00 
sent  postpaid.     Guaranteed  to  please  or   your  money 
back.    State  choice  of  heavy,  medium  or  mild. 
GREEN  RIVER  TOBACCO  CO.,        Box  623,         Owensboro    Ky 


10  Cents  a  Day  Pays 

for   This    Symphonola 

Plays  all  records,  Victor,  Columbia,  Edison,  Pathe,  Little  Wonder. 
Emerson.  Take  a  year  to  pay,  after  30  days'  trial.  Compare  its 
tone  for  clearness,  volume,  with  more  costly  instruments.  Return 
at  our  expense  if  it  fails  to  make  good.    Ask  today  for  the 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Symphonola  Book  FREE 

Shows  this  and  other  Symphonola  styles,  sold  on  easy  payments. 

jC&t~/cftZ     CxK  Desk  SLD- 118,  Buffalo, N.Y. 


"  Atchison  pit  tarred  ha  paid  regular 
dividends  al  the  rate  of  S  p<  r  'int.  ginee 
1901.  It  has  Bold  aa  high  a  108  and  at 
low  ;ts  7s  during  this  period. 

"Union  Pacific  preferred  hai  paid  reg- 
ular dividends  al  (he  rate  <>r  >  per  cent. 
Bince  l'.MK).  It  lias  sold  as  high  as  I  is'  , 
during  this  period,  ami  ii-  present  price 
is  its  low. 

"Norfolk  A.  Western  preferred  has  paid 
regular  dividends  al  the  rale  of  1  per  cent, 
per  annum  since  1899.  It  has  sold  as 
high  as  98  during  this  period,  and  its 
cm  -.in   price  is  its  low. 

"I'nioii  Pacific  common  paid  regular 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  from   1907  to  1^> i:i  inclusive.     In 

1914  it  paid  a  cash  dividend  of  9  per  cent. 

with  a  special  dividend  of  -i  per  cent,  in 
cash,  12  per  cent,,  in  Baltimore  <fc  Ohio 
preferred  shares,  and  22*^  per  cent,  in 
Baltimore    ov     Ohio    common    shares.      In 

1915  and  1916  the  regular  rate  was  S 
per  cent.,  at  which  it  has  been  continued 
since,  with  2  per  cent,  extra  January,  1917, 
and  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  quarterly  since. 
As  a  10  per  cent,  stock,  Union  Pacific 
common  sold  as  high  as  21!)  and  as  low 
as  par,  and  as  an  8  per  cent,  stock  it  sold  as 
high  as  153.V2,  with  the  present  its  low 
price. 

''Great  Northern  has  paid  regular 
dividends  of  7  per  cent,  since  1899.  It 
sold  as  high  as  'A4H  during  this  period, 
and  its  present   pi  ice  is  the  low  record. 

"Southern  Pacific  has  paid  regular 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  since 
1908.  It  has  sold  as  high  as  139 y2  during 
this  period,  and  its  present  price  is  the 
low. 

"United  States  Steel  preferred  has  paid 
regular  dividends  of  7  per  cent,  since  in- 
corporation in  1901.  It  has  sold  as  high 
as  131,  and  as  low  as  102. 

"General  Electric  has  paid  dividends  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  since  1902.  Except 
for  a  brief  period  just  preceding  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  big  stock  dividend  in  1902, 
the  high  price  was  204  and  the  low  893^. 

"American  Sugar  preferred  has  paid 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  since 
organization  in  1891.  It  has  sold  as  high 
as  141,  and  its  low  price  was  663^,  re- 
corded during  the  panic  of  1893. 

"Bethlehem  Steel  cumulative,  convert- 
ible preferred  stock,  as  you  probably 
know,  was  issued  only  this  year.  It  has 
sold  as  high  as  101 3^  and  as  low  as  933-H>. 
In  case  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  this  rela- 
tively new  issue,  we  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  callable  at  115,  and  is  con- 
vertible at  115  into  Class  B  common  stock, 
now  paying  dividends  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent,  per  annum  and  selling  at  about 
68. 

"B.  F.  Goodrich  prefeired  has  paid  reg- 
ular dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent, 
per  annum  since  incorporation  in  1913. 
It  has  sold  as  high  as  116^  and  as  low  as 
79J4 

"Western  Union's  more  recent  dividend 
record  is  as  follows:  3  per  cent,  from  1909 
to  1913,  inclusive;  3%  per  cent,  in  1914; 
Al/i  per  cent,  in  1915;  5H  Per  cent,  in 
1916;  6  per  cent,  since  that  time,  with  a 
recent  extra  cash  dividend.  The  high 
price  of  the  stock  during  this  period  was 
105  Yz,  and  the  low  53  %." 

THE  RECOVERY  IN  LOW-PRICED  AND 
OTHER  BONDS 

As  soon  as  Government  control  of  rail- 
roads and  a  guaranty  of  interest  were  as- 
sured, the  low  prices  of  railroad  bonds  at 
the  end  of  the  year  rose  notably — a  rise 
that  was  welcome,  not  only  to  individual 
holders,  but  to  savings-banks  and  many 
insurance  companies.  On  December  26, 
the  average  price  had  reached  the  low 
figure  of  the  year  and  the  lowest  price 
since  the  Stock  Exchange  reopened  in 
November,  1914.  On  December  26  the 
market  closed  weak  and  sentiment  in 
banking    circles     was     generally    deprest, 


HORSES 

This  great  history  and  study  of  the 
Horse  contains  (in  addition  to  its 
detailed  and  almost  romantic  text 
matter)  a  beautiful  picture  of  prac- 
tically every  Horse  of  prominence  in 
history,  along  with  text  and  table 
tracing  the  pedigree  of  all  Horses  and 
breeds  of  note. 

Pedigree-  Breeding — Training 
— Doctoring — Driving — Racing 

A  luxurious  library  in  two  large  volumes  (11 
inches  high),  published  in  co-operation  with 
Cassell  and  Co.,  the  famous  fine  art  publishers 
of  London,  covering  all  known  knowledge  of 
the  Horse — the  origin  of  breeds — tables  show 
the  history  of  famous  strains — riding,  driv- 
ing, hunting,  coaching,  etc.  The  supreme 
authority  on  Breeding,  Training,  Showing, 
Racing,  Pedigree.  Containing  also  the  most 
thorough  and  lengthy  treatise  on  anatomy, 
physiology  and  horse  doctoring,  with  ex- 
planatory diagrams  and  pictures. 

Beautiful  full-page  colored  plates  on  heavy 
coated  stock  embellish  the  work.  These  two 
volumes,  aside  from  their  reading  and  pic- 
torial interest,  constitute  a  rich  ornament 
for  your  library  table. 

The  NEW  BOOK 
of  the  HORSE 

Some  of  the  subjects  that  are  fully  dealt  with  are  : 
Thoroughbred  Horses — Famous  Lines — The  Female 
Lines — The  Turf — Famous  Horses -Steeplechasing 
— Hunting  and  Hunters — Fox-H tinting — Hunters 
and  their  Breeding — The  Hackney — The  Hackney 
Pony — The  Cleveland  Bay — The  Yorkshire  Coach 
Horse — Polo  and  Polo  Ponies — Ponies — The  Shire 
Horse — The  Clydesdale  Horse — The  Suffolk — Man- 
agement of  Heavy  Horses— Coaching — Driving- 
Riding  and  Horse  Shows — Horse-Breeding  and 
Breeds  on  the  Continent,  etc  ,  etc. 

■  The  Set  is  composed  of  two  large  magnificent 
volumes,  bound  in  rich  red  cloth.  20  full-page  plates 
in  colors,  and  hundreds  of  half-tones  of  celebrated 
horses,  illustrate  the  work.  The  work  is  elegant 
and  elaborate  throughout. 

You  Pay  A  Little  At  A  Time 

We  sell  the  complete  set  for  $12.00.  You  pay  $1.00 
down  and  $1.00  per  month.  SIGN  and  send  us  the 
coupon  herewith  with  $1.00,  and  we  guarantee  that 
if  you  desire  to  return  the  books  after  examination 
we  will  absolutely  refund  what  you  have  paid  in 
full,  and  you  lose  NOTHING. 

We  pay  all  carriage  charges. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

MONEY    BACK    IF    NOT   SATISFIED 

Sign  and  Send  This  Coupon  To-day    (L.D.  1-19-18) 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 

Send  me  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  the  two 
volumes  of  the  "New  Book  of  the  Horse."  I  enclose  $1.00. 
If  satisfactory,  I  will  retain  the  work  and  send  you  I1.00 
per  month  thereafter  until  $12.00  in  all  have  been  paid, 
completing  the  purchase.  If  I  do  not  want  the  hooks,  I  will 
return  them  within  ten  days  at  your  expense,  you  will  re- 
fund the  money  I  have  paid,  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 

Name- 
Address. 
City, 


but  tho  following  morning,  says  The  Wall 
Street     Journal,     "witnessed     one     of     the 

sharpest  recoveries  ever  made  in  bond 
prices,  particularly  in  low-priced  issues, 
interest  on  which  has  been  threatened  by 

decrease  in  earnings  following  our  en- 
trance into  the  war."'  This  abrupt  change 
"was  produced  exclusively  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  taking  over  control 
and  operation  of  the  railroads  and  his 
recommendation  that  compensation  be 
guaranteed  on  a  basis  of  net  operating 
income  for  three  years  ending  June  ;>(), 
1917." 

Bankers  were  at  once  of  the  opinion 
that  if  the  President's  recommendation 
should  be  made  effective  railroad  bond 
prices  would  go  still  higher,  "'particularly 
those  securities  which  on  the  presenl 
market  price  yield  from  t>  to  10  per  cent." 
The  recovery  was  especially  timely  for 
savings-banks  and  insurance  companies 
other  than  life  companies,  "for  the  rea- 
son that  the  assets  of  these  corporations 
are  made  up  largely  of  railroad  bonds 
bought  at  much  higher  prices,  the  market 
price  of  which  for  December  31,  under 
existing  laws,  must  be  carried  into  their 
annual  statements,  and  consequently  losses 
shown  by  depreciation  in  value  of  securities 
must  be  taken  from  surplus  or  made  up 
from  income  from  other  sources."  Follow- 
ing is  a  table  compiled  for  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  shows  the  high  price  for  the 
year:  the  closing  price  for  December  20, 
and  the  closing  price  for  December  28, 
with  the  yield  of  twenty  low-priced  and 
speculative  bonds  "which  already  have 
been  largely  improved  by  the  President's 
action": 

Yield  ' 

Istue                             High  Dee.  26  Dec.  28  Per  Cent. 

Atchison  a<lj.  4s 'i>5 8S:s  73 •  .  73 '  ■>  -5  47 

C.  &  0.  conv.  5s  '46 94'4  To3.,'  > '  ,  6  74 

St.  Paul  rcf.  4'  ..-  2014 981  ■  ><P \  6.54 

St.  Paul  cv  4i  fe'32 102»*  71  75 >  >  7.33 

C.  R.I.  k  P.  gen.  4s  "88...  90  73  73  5.53 
a,  R.  I.  &  P.  ref.  4s  '34. . .  .  7s1  \  62  68^  5.40 
Col.  *  So.  4' 2s '35   87JsJ  68H  71'.  7.45 

D.  4  R.  G.  cons.  4s '36 86  62}-$  67  7.31 

Erie  conv.  B  4s  '53 6S:  <  39  47  8.85 

Erie  conv.  U.  4s  '53 s4  401.;  53  8.03 

Kan.Citv  So.  ref.  5s '50.  .     91  7.V  .  6.86 

Mo.  Pac.  gen.  4s '75 68  .is   .  6.S7 

N.  Y.  C.  deb.  6s '35 113   .  88  93 -4  6.67 

S.  L..  I.  MAS.  gen.  5s '31. .103$*  90  90  6.13 

Frisco  ser.  A  4s '.50 71  '<  53' >  58^  7  44 

Frisco  adj.  6s '55 76  54  62  9.70 

So.  Pac.  conv.  5s '34 104'.  «    j  5  7s 

So.  Rv.  cons.  5s  '!>4 102$-,  <.*>>  \  94  5.33 

So.  Ry.  gen.  4s  '56 77  57  62  6.80 

Va.  Ky.  1st  5s  02 100'  i  87  90  5.61 

Bradstrcet's,  in  discussing  the  earlier 
decline  in  these  bonds,  remarked  that 
there  might  be  some  exaggeration  in  a 
prevalent  theory  that  the  heavy  liquida- 
tion early  in  December  and  the  accom- 
panying declines  "reflected  mainly  selling 
by  holders  who  desired  to  establish  losses 
on  investments  by  means  of  actual  sales, 
thus  enabling  them  to  obtain  credit  for  de- 
ductions in  making  up  income-tax  returns 
for  the  year  now  coming  to  a  close."  Wall 
Street,  however,  gave  credence  to  that 
explanation  and  held  it  to  be  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  the  downward  progress 
seemed  to  culminate  on  December  20, 
there  being  a  halt  and  more  or  less  of  a 
recovery  in  quotations  from  that  date. 
'"following  the  publication  of  word  from 
Washington  that  dealers  in  bonds  need 
not  sell  them  to  obtain  credit  for  losses 
through  the  depreciation  of  securities 
which  were  regularly  inventoried."  The 
ruling  in  question  was  so  worded,  however, 
that  it  applied  only  to  "dealers,"  and  so  on 
its  face  did  not  alter  the  position  of  the 
ordinary  investment  holder  of  bonds  or 
other  securities. 

The  development  was  accepted  by  the 
market  as  having  arrested  the  heaviest 
of  the  selling  for  income-tax  deduction 
purposes,  "even  tho  it  was  also  recognized 


The  Litem 

that  the  revival  of  peace  rumors,  tho 
of  a  very  unsubstantial  kind,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  better  feeling." 
Then  came  news  of  the  taking  over  of 
the  railroads  by  the  Government  for  the 
period  of  the  war,  and  an  accompanying 
proposal  to  guarantee  the  companies  an 
income  "which  in  practically  all  e 
would  be  ample  to  cover  the  charges  on 
their  funded  debts."  This  became  at  once 
"another  factor  calculated  to  strength- 
en the  position  of  bonds  and  had  con- 
siderable effeel  on  the  market."  Current 
opinion  in  financial  circles  now  was  that 
the  bond-markel   had  encountered   the  last 

of  the  successive  declines  which  marked 
its  course  during  1917. 
The   shrinkage   in    the   values  of   th< 

securities  throughout  the  twelve  months 
"was  of  the  most  severe  character."  It 
began  early  in  January,  the  high  prices 
for  active  bonds  having  in  most  cases  been 
made  about  January  4.  From  that  time 
Onward  quotations  "sagged  lower  under 
liquidation  caused  by  the  war,  the  Govern- 
ment loans,  and  the  lack  of  investment 
buying,  with  merely  temporary  rallies 
and  with  successive  outbreaks  of  heavy 
selling,  of  which  last  the  movement  of 
December  was  the  most  pronounced."  An 
interesting  showing  by  diagram  of  the 
course  of  bond  prices  for  the  year  was  made 
in  the  New  York  Times  Annalist,  to  in- 
dicate the  trend  of  an  average  of  well- 
known  listed  issues: 
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HOW  TERRIBLY  WE  WASTE  COAL 

Writing  just  before  the  recent  extraor- 
dinary week  of  cold  weather,  a  writer  in 
Financial  America  insisted  that  fuel  "ranks 
with  food  among  the  essentials  for  winning 
of  the  war,"  and  yet  while  there  had  been  a 
nation-wide  campaign  among  housewives 
and  owners  of  hotels  and  restaurants  to 
save  food,  which  had  produced  good  re- 
sults, the  fuel  -  saving  campaign  had 
moved  along  "in  more  cumbrous  fashion." 
Experience  with  a  week  of  unprecedented 
weather  has  promised,  however,  to  accel- 
erate the  movement  on  behalf  of  coal. 

Engineers  have  often  declared  that  there 
is  vast  waste  of  coal.  They  did  not  mean 
at  the  domestic  hearth,  but  in  those  great 
industrial  plants  which  consume  such 
enormous  quantities.  David  M.  Myers 
was  quoted  as  having  declared  before  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, that  117,000.000  tons  of  coal 
"could  be  saved  by  the  United  States 
every  year  by  efficient  management  of 
boiler  furnaces."  The  value  of  this  wasted 
coal,  if  conservatively  estimated  at  $4  a 
ton  at  the  factory,  would  be  X4<>S.OOO.COO 
a  year,  or  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  an 
issue  of  Liberty  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  eleven 
billions  of  dollars — three  billions  more 
than  America  has  yet  taken.  Again,  it 
would  be  enough  to  take  care  of  the  war 
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THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is     needed     in     ever 
American  hoDM  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Making  Young  America  Fit 

Show  your  boy  how  to  develop  his  body — how 
to  make  it  lithe,  strong,  symmetrical;  how  to  fit 
himself  better  tor  his  sports,  his  chores,  his  work 
later  on;  how  to  profit  by  his  exercise  physically, 
mentally,  morally.  Give  him  this  little  book  to 
guide  him. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Ling  System 
by  Dr.  Anders  Wide.  Director  of  the  Gymnastic 
Orthopedic  Institute  in  Stockholm.  He  describes 
and  explains  how  to  put  in  practice,  in  the  home, 
without  apparatus,  the  famous  Swedish  system 
that  has  been  nationally  accepted  all  over  Europe. 
Packed  with  value  for  every  boy — and  ji: 
truly  lor  every  man,  woman  and  girl  who  wants 
to  keep-naturally  strong  and  well. 

Cloth  bound,  illustrated.   By  mail.  54  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


Books  for  the 

MOTHER 

PARENT  AND  CHILD 

by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 

A  mighty  helpful  book  by  an  expert  psycholozist:  yet  writ- 
ten in  plain,  everyday  language,  and  brimful  of  helpful 
suggestions.    Unto,  cloth.     We  n«t;  by,  mail  Me. 

THE  CAREancl  TRAINING  of  CHILDREN 
V»y  Le  Grand  Kerr,  M.D. 

A    sine   and    practical    discussion    of  all   material  things 
concerned    in    the  welfare    of   children,    by    a    prominent 
Brooklyn  physician,  well  qualified  to   talk  upon    the  sub- 
net; by  mai 

THE  HEALTH-CARE  OF  THE   BAB1 
by  Louis   I  Fischer,  M.I). 

A  handbook  for  mothers  and  nurses.  Dr.  Fischer  was 
formerly  instructor  in  Children's  Diasaaea,  Iff.  Y.  Post* 
Graduate  Medical  School.  13mo,  cloth.  T.'.c  net;  by 
mail  33c. 

THE  HEALTH  CAKE    of    tbe   GROWINO 
CHILD  by  Louis  Fischer.  M.D. 

Shows  parents  and    nurses    how    to   guide  children 

past  all  dangers  from  disease   and  into  healthy 

aqd  robust  maturity.    L2mo,  cloth.  31.26  net;  by  mail  $1.37 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue         New  York  City 
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Just  the 


PHRASE 

to  express  your 
THOUGHT  in 
this  NEW  BOOK 

With  a   Big   New  Idea 

HI'RR  is  a  book  that  combines  the  mtrils  of  a 
dictionary  and  .1  grammar  and  surpaaaea 
both  together,  tor  in  addition  to  vocabu- 
lary and  construction  it  furnishes  ideai  and  that 
elusive  quality  known  as  style.  It  is  the  one  and 
only  superguide  to  correct  and  vigorous  English. 
Grenville  Kleiter,  the  great  authority  on  public 
speaking,  author  of  many  works  on  practical  talk- 
ing and  writing,  lias  originated  and  compiled  this 
new  departure  in  literary  helps,    lb- calls  it 

Fifteen  Thousand    Useful  Phrases 

and  the  description  is  accurate.  They  are  useful. 
indispensable  indeed  to  the  average  man  or 
woman.  He  hasgathered  and  classified  an  aston- 
ishing  variety  of  telling    and   forceful  sentences 

from  three  to  ten  words  in  length  that  will  exactly 
express  that  thought  you  have  been  striving  to 
utter  and  failing  to  put  over  because  of  the  lack 
ol  precisely  what  this  book  will  give  you. 

The  Right   Expression  for  Every  Occasion 

It  does  not  matter  who  or  what  you  are,  this  book 
will  solve  your  difficulties  in  writing  or  speaking. 
It  covers  all  possible  fields,  conversation,  letter- 
writing,  public  speaking,  the  preparation  of  arti- 
cles or  fiction,  business  correspondence,  commer- 
cial phrases,  social   intercourse — -every  one  fully 

and  completely. 

The  Book  for  All  Who  Must  Use  Words 

To  the  public  speaker,  writer,  teacher,  preacher, 
lecturer,  lawyer,  executive,  advertising  man — in  a 
word,  to  everyone  who  feels  the  need  of  expressing 
himself  with  care  and  sincerity,  this  book  will 
prove  an  invaluable  boon  and  a  constant  friend. 

Some  Typical   Phrases 

Here  are  a  few  examples  picked  at  random  that 
will  give  you  a  taste  of  tjie  quality  of  the  book: 
Subtle  and  elusive — ■  Exact  antithesis  —  Fraught 

with  peril  —We  venture  to  enclosi Air  like  wine 

—  Memory  was  busy  at  his  heart  —  Flame  into 
war  —  Homebred  virtues  —  Unapproachable  as  a 
star  —  Pursuant  to  your  letter. 

Cloth,  v.i.i  pages,  $1.60;  by  mail,  $z. "2 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


for  eleven  months  at  tin-  present  rat<  of 
expenditure.  Financial  America,  citing 
this  statement,  commented  as  follows: 

When  it  is  als,,  considered  thai  •J.ihk).- 
(MX>  freight-ears  are  required  to  move  this 
tonnage  ol'  coal  in  the  oourse  of  the  year, 

the   si/.r   and    i  in  port  ancc   of   the   enormous 

waste  begin  to  appear.  Searcitj  of  fuel 
ami  oars  are  two  of  the  heaviest  handicaps 
on  the  war- industries.  Steel  -  manufac- 
turers estimate  that  the  present  output 
of  their  product  is  only  75  per  cent,  of  the 
full  capacity  of  the  industry,  owing  largely 
to  iIm    difficulty  of  obtaining  fuel,  chiefly 

the  result  of  a  shortage  01  cars.  fuel, 
cars.  ore.  and  steel  are  at  the  foundation  of 
nearly  all  our  industries  of  destruction. 
Our  bands  as  a  military  people  would  he 
helpless  without  these  essentials.  Everj 
pound  of  fuel  wasted,  cveiy  car  side- 
tracked, is  American  energy  gone  forever, 
precious    time   vanished,    while    Germany 

runs  riot  on  her  course  of  bloodshed, 
pillage,  and  destruction  of  civilization.'" 

These  facts  as  to  the  waste  of  fuel  are 
so  well  known  to  engineers  that  Mr. 
Myers  remarked  on  the  lack  of  any  need 
for  him  to  tell  them  how  vast  are  the 
quantities  of  coal  wasted  in  the  boiler 
furnaces  of  industrial  plants.  In  one  null 
which  he  investigated  he  found  about 
40, (XX)  tons  were  wasted  every  year.  "If 
people  threw  away  food  products  as  hun- 
dreds of  plants  are  literally  throwing  away 
coal,"  he  added,  "the  waste  would  receive 
attention  and  public  condemnation.  Wast- 
ing coal  makes  food  more  expensive  and 
harder  to  obtain."  Again  the  writer  in 
Financial   America  remarked: 

■Waste  of  117,000,000  tons  is  better 
understood  when  placed  beside  the  fact 
that  the  nation's  entire  coal  production 
last  year  was  only  <>00.000,000  tons.  The 
waste,  therefore,  was  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  country's  entire  resources  of  its  chief 
fuel.  The  making  of  steam  on  land 
consumes  nearly  67  per  cent,  of  the  coal 
supply  and  it  is  about  one-quarter  of  this 
consumption  that  is  indicted  as  wasteful. 


"The  effort  for  stopping  waste,  no  longer 
a  real  handicap  m  the  business  race,  la 
comet  a  patriotic  dut\  enjoined  upon  all. 
Such  a  requirement  is  needful  to  obtain 
results.  Certainly,  if  some  factories  are 
rightfully  taken  l»y  the  Government  under 

the    right    of    eminent     domain     and     u;ir- 

aeoessity,    if    railroad -owners    cheerfully 

accept     direction     from    a     vTar-COmmit 

there  is  no  great  hardship  in  requiring  from 

all  Others   the   Use  of   fllel-s;i\  Wig  d<    .  I'  ' 

That  we  may  keep  warm  and  yet  bum 
less  coal,  thus  showing  scientific  manage- 
ment, was  seriously  contended  b\  another 
speaker  before  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical    Engineers,    Albert    A.    ('ary. 

Mr.  ('ary  contended  in  general  thai  for  the 
enormous  coal  wastes  in  industrial  and 
other  plants,"  the  fault  lies  primarily  with 
the  firemen.  A  man  who  can,  and  will, 
vigorously  shovel  in  the  coal  and  shovel 
out  the  ashes  is  not,  in  Mr.  Cary's  opinion, 
the  ideal  man  for  a  steam  -  plant.  He 
would  have  the  shoveling  done  with 
intelligence,  and  therefore  with  economy. 
To  this  end  he  proposed  licensing  firemen 
.just  as  in  many  cities  and  some  States 
operating  engineers  are  licensed.  In  view 
of  the  present  emergency,  he  would  require 
the  firemen  t<>  take  out  a  Federal  license. 
"By  this  means,"  he  concludes,  "a  better 
class  of  men  would  gradually  displace  the 
many  fuel-wasting  incompetents  who  are 
now   disgracing  the  firemen's  trade." 

OUR  ENORMOUS   INVESTMENTS 
LAST  YEAR 

Just  what  was  the  amount  of  investments 
made  last  year  by  the  American  people,  no 
one  at  present  could  definitely  say,  but  the 
year,  in  the  opinion  of  a  writer  in  The 
Straus  Investors'  Magazine,  was  the  most  re- 
markable the  country  has  ever  known.  He 
believes  that  "not  less  than  $10,000,- 
000,000,  and  probably  considerably  more 
than  this  sum,  will  have  been  subscribed  or 
invested  in  securities  by  the  American 
people   during  this  period."     The  normal 
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fteFLORIDA"    , 
EA5TCOASr1^ 

The  Land  Winter  Forgot— 

'VHAT  expresses  life  on  the  FLORIDA  LAST 
1  COAST  during  the  winter  season.     !>aily 
the   cheerful  sunshine,    invigorating   fresh, 
salt  breezes  put  life   into  tired  bodies.     The 
variegated  panorama  of  life  on  the  beaches, 
the  sociability  of  the  great,  luxurious,  home- 
like hotels  gives  one  a  new  grip  on  life. 
IT'S  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  MAGNET 
Of  RECREATION  and  PLEASURE 
Easily  accessible  bj  unexcelled  train  service, 
world  famed  hotels  meeting  every  taste  and 
purse.  The  perfection  of  out-of- 
doors  and  all   you    ever    antici- 
pated.     Better    come    than  wish 
you  bad— and  your  nearest  ticket 
agent  has  all  the    information  at 
his  fingers'  ends. 

FLORIDA   EAST    COAST 

i  Flagler    System 

New  York  Office 

243  Fifth  Ave. 

Chicago  Office 

155  W.  Madison  St. 

General  Offices 

St. Augustine,  Fla. 
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Am      A/**»irl«anf-     >s  "able  to  happen  to 

All     ./^CClCieni.     anyone perhaps  your 

Nearest  friend.  Preparedness — knowing  what  to 
do  till  the  doctor  comes — may  save  the  life  of  that 
friend.  Get  "Emergency  Notes, "Dr.  Butler's 
hook,  and  be  prepared.  Cloth,  50c  postpaid,  from 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


Albemarle  Parh 
asheiriUe.N.C. 

One    of    those    "wholly 
satisfying"  places  found 
I       onre  in  a  while  and    never 
forgotten;    simple,    perfect 
service,  informality,  concen- 
trated comfort. 

Perfect  Golf  in  a  Perfect  Climate 

All  other  sports  in  perfection. 
Write  for  Booklet  "D  '.    Make 
l'--.';r^C  Reservation. 
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PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days' Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Classified    Coin  inns 


FARM    LANDS    FOR    SALE 


FLOUR  AND  MEAT  THE  NATION'S 
NEED.  Cheap  land  to  sell  in  Kansas  wheat 
and  live  stock  belt.  Money  wanted  for  farm 
loans.  Write  us.  N'lQUETTE  &  BOS- 
WORTH,  Garden  City,  Kansas. 


Do  you  want  a  farm. where  largest  profits 
are  made?  The  Sooth's  great  variety  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it 
the  most  profitable  farm  section  of  America; 
It  is  the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  pro- 
duction and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the 
largest  variety  of  forage  crops.  Good  lands, 
in  good  localities,  as  low  as  #15  to  $25  an 
acre.  Let  us  show  you  locations  that  will 
give  the  highest  profits.  M.  V.  Richards, 
Commissioner,  Room  57,  Southern  Railway 
System,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  Patent 
Protection.  Send  for  blank  form,  "Evidence 
of  Conception,  "  Book,  Suggestions,  and  Ad- 
vice Free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  Registered 
Attys.,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers  who  wish  to  purchase  patents  and 
What  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted; 
$1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patenta- 
bility. Our  four  Guide  books  sent  free  upon 
request.  Patents  advertised  Free.  We  assist 
inventors  to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  Patent  Attys..  759  Ninth, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT  YOUR 
Invention.  I'll  help  market  it.  Send  for  4 
free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hundreds  of 
ideas  wanted.  Advice  free.  Patents  adver- 
tised free.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 


HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS  <a  SALESMEN 

WANTED. — Two  active,  educated  men  be- 
tween 30  and  60  years  of  age  for  special  work. 
Address  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Inc.,  449  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS.  Enjoy 
independence,  big  profits,  sell  high  grade 
Health  and  Accident  insurance.  Premium 
only  $10  a  year;  pays  $25  weekly  and  $5000 
principal  sum.  You  get  all  profits  on  yearly 
renewals.  No  capital,  no  experience. 
Dept.  D-l.  Underwriters,  Newark.  N.  J. 

ADDING    MACHINES 

SAVES  TIME,  MONEY,  LABOR  —  Costs 
less  than  the  average  mistake.  THE  RAY 
adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest 
priced  machines.  Also  directly  subtracts. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Government.  International 
Harvester  Co.,  B.  &  O.  Ry.,  business  and 
professional  men  everywhere.  Complete  for 
$25.00.  Handsome  desk  stand  free.  Send 
no  money,  but  write  for  20-day  free  trial. 
RAY  CO.,  1661  Power  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED  BY  U.  S.  GOVERN- 
MENT.—Men,  Women,  18  or  over.  $90 
month.  Hundreds  war  vacancies.  List  posi- 
tions free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  K-120,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benejit. 


amount  invested  in  this  country  in  one 
year  has  heretofore  been  between  three 
and  four  billion  dollars.  Included  in  this 
sum  was  an  output  of  bonds  placed  at 
about  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  annually. 
The  amount  put  into  real-estate  mort- 
gages, both  in  city  and  farm  property, 
was  believed  at  least  to  equal  that  sum, 
and  probably  to  surpass  it.  As  to  the 
better  grades  of  stock  bought  for  invest- 
ment purposes,  outside  of  speculation,  the 
amount,  he  says,  "can  not  be  calculated, 
because  the  two  can  not  he  separated,  but 
it  is  probable  that  this  reaches  into  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  more."  From 
these  figures  lie  estimates  that  it  is  "fairly 
certain  that  the  total  amount  of  securities 
purchased  annually  during  the  last  few  years 
prior  to  1«)17  by  the  American  people  for 
investment  purposes  has  been  between 
three  and  four  billion  dollars.  Of  the  great 
increase  that  has  since  taken  place  he  says: 

"This  year  a  great  new  factor  arose, 
namely,  the  war  and  the  tremendous  out- 
put of  Government  bonds,  through  the 
first  and  second  Liberty  Loans,  which  it 
caused.  The  total  amount  subscribed 
for  the  two  loans  was  approximately 
$7,7()0,()00,0(X).  During  the  year,  of  course, 
the  output  of  corporation  bonds  has  been 
greatly  lessened  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
The  same  is  true  of  investments  in  stocks. 
To  offset  this  fact,  however,  the  amount 
placed  in  real-estate  mortgages  has  con- 
siderably increased.  There  has,  moreover, 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  short-term 
notes  sold.  So  it  is  a  fair  estimate  that 
the  total  investments  of  the  American 
people  during  the  past  year  amount  to  ten 
billion  dollars. 

"Before  the  war  there  were  only  about 
300,000  recognized  bond -buyers  in  the 
United  States.  The  bond -buying  class 
was  a  small  and  limited  one.  Now,  how- 
ever, thanks  to  the  two  Liberty  Loans, 
the  number  of  bondholders  in  this  country 
has  increased  3,000  per  cent,  or  more. 
There  were  .more  than  three  million  sub- 
scribers to  the  first  Liberty  Loan  and  more 
than  nine  million  to  the  second.  Allowing 
for  duplications,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
more  than  ten  million  persons  bought 
Government  bonds. 

"This  change  is  bound  to  work  a  revolu- 
tion in  American  finance.  The  United 
States  has  become,  within  a  few  months,  a 
nation»of  bond-buyers.  Millions  of  people 
who  had  no  idea  what  a  bond  was  or  what 
it  looked  like,  and  who  thought  that  it  was 
something  closely  similar  to  a  share  of 
stock,  now  own  bonds  and  can  tell  you 
exactly  what  and  why  they  are  and  why 
they  are  desirable  for  investments.  As  the 
war  goes  on  and  more  Government  offer- 
ings are  put  out.  the  number  of  bond-buyers 
must  still  further  increase.  When  the 
great  conflict  is  over  it  is  a  fair  assumption 
that  twelve  to  fifteen  million  people  will 
own  bonds. 

"It  has  often  been  pointed  out  in  past 
years,  in  this  magazine,  how  much  further 
ahead  the  French  people  have  been  than 
the  Americans  in  this  regard.  This  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  sale  of  one  billion  dollars 
in  rentes,  or  French  Government  bonds, 
to  pay  the  indemnity  exacted  by  Ger- 
many at  the  end  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
Wax  in  1870.  This  indemnity  was  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  It  made  the  French 
tlie  thriftiest  people  in  the  world — a  nation 
of  bond-buyers. 

"Now  the  war  has  brought  the  same 
great  lesson  home  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Where  there  was  one  bond- 
buyer  a  year  ago,  there  are  thirty  bond- 
buyers  to-day.  When  the  war  is  ended, 
normal  conditions  restored,  and  business 
again  is  active  in  all  lines,  there  is  reason 
to  hope  for  a  great  period  of  prosperity. 
When  that  time  comes,  the  American 
people  will  put  their  savings  into  bonds, 
and  the  bond-market  that  will  result  will 
undoubtedly  be  {he  greatest  and  most 
active  by  far  in  the  history  of  the  nation." 
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Id  thie  column,  to  deride  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  A  WagnalU  New  Standard  Dictionary 
ia  consulted  aa  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"A.  R.  II.."  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.— (1)  Cannot. 
altho  frequently  vised,  is  an  erroneous  form, 
which  dates  back  to  1 1<H)  ("Cursor  Mundl"). 
Can  is  a  defective  auxiliary,  which  means  "to  have 
ability  to;  to  be  able  to,"  etc.  Prior  to  1  MM) 
the  negative  was  expressed  by  adding  the  prefix 
ne  to  the  verb,  as  "  He  ne  can  ongitan,"  which 
meant  "He  can  not  understand."  To  usage 
alone  must  cannot  look  for  support,  for  there  is 
no  more  sound  reason  for  combining  can,  a  verb, 
with  not,  an  adverb,  than  there  is  for  making 
similar  combinations  of  may  not  and  will  not. 
That  the  rule  of  grammar  which  explains  that 
"an  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  a  veil)" 
should  be  observed  becomes  apparent  when  one 
tries  to  conjugate  cannot  as  a  verb — /  cannot, 
thou  cannotcst,  he  cannots.  (2)  In  United  States 
and  Knglish  law  an  accused  is  deemed  innocent 
until  proved  guilty.  In  French  law,  an  accused 
is  assumed  to  be  guilty  until  he  proves  his 
innocence. 

"  \V.  J.  C,"  Oakland,  Cal. — The  word  civics 
came  into  use  about  the  year  1887.  It  was 
printed  in  The  Advance  (Chicago)  for  August  25, 
of  that  year.  The  word  was  introduced  by  Henry 
Randall  Waite  and  includes  (1)  Ethics — the  doe- 
trine  of  duties  in  society;  (2)  civil  polity — the 
methods  and  machinery  of  government;  (3) 
law  involving  and  as  applied  to  the  interests  of 
society;  (4)  history  of  civic  development  and 
movement.  In  general,  the  word  has  the  same 
meanings  as  polity,  which  has  been  in  use  since 
153S:  (1)  Civil  organization  and  order;  (2) 
administration  of  civil  government  as  a  process 
or  course  of  action;  (3)  statecraft.  Civil  ad- 
ministration, a  phrase  which  designates  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs,  has  been  traced  to  the 
year  1880  and  may  be  found  treated  in  John 
Lalor's  "Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science,"  vol.  1, 
copyright  1881.  As  to  the  first  use  of  these  terms 
to  designate  the  instruction  imparted  in  schools 
the  Lexicographer  has  no  information,  but 
knows  that  instruction  in  political  economy, 
which  had  for  its  object,  and,  for  that  matter, 
still  has,  the  promotion  of  civilization,  happiness, 
wealth,  and  the  general  improvement  of  mankind, 
was  considered  by  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aris- 
totle. In  Great  Britain  its  history  dates  from 
the  publication  of  Sir  William  Petty 's  "Treatise 
on  Taxes"  (1662),  and  "  PoUtical  Arithmetic" 
(1691).  The  subject  took  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
public  mind  by  the  publication  of  Adam  Smith's 
"Wealth  of  Nations"  (1776).  The  first  pro- 
fessorship of  political  economy  was  established  at 
Oxford,  by  Henry  Drummond,  in  1825,  and  at 
Cambridge,  by  G.  Pryme,  in  1828.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  owed  the  endowment  of  its  pro- 
fessorship to  Archbishop  Whately,  the  chair 
being  filled  by  Isaac  Butt  as  first  professor  in 
1S32.  With  reference  to  the  United  States,  "Dr. 
James  Sullivan  in  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Education," 
vol.  1,  p.  24  (article  Civics),  says:  "In  1863  a 
committee  of  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion made  a  special  report  on  the  teaching  of  the 
principles  of  government  in  the  schools.  .  .  . 
After  1870,  the  subject  began  to  find  its  way 
gradually  into  the  elementary  schools.  .  .  . 
Between  1880  and  1890  the  study  of  political 
science  made  considerable  progress  in  the  colleges, 
and  this  movement  had  much  influence  on  the 
study  of  civics  in  the  schools." 

"C.  G.  B.,"  Rochester,  N.  Y. — There  are 
in  English  the  following  expressions,  "Good 
morning";  "Good  afternoon";  Good  day"; 
"Good  evening,"  and  "Good  night."  They  are 
mostly  used  indiscriminately  as  salutations  or 
valedictions,  each  suited  to  the  particular  time 
of  day  it  specifies.  "Good-by"  is  the  common 
form  used  at  parting  and  is  a  contraction  of  "  God 
be  with  ye."  In  some  cities  "good-night"  is 
heard  at  any  time  after  midnight  and  during  the 
"wee  srna'  hours"  of  the  morning;  but,  not- 
withstanding this  practise,  it  is  improper  to  say 
"good  night"  to  a  person  that  you  are  not  going 
to  see  again  that  day  "even."  as  you  put  it. 
"tho  the  time  be  in  the  morning  or  in  the 
afternoon." 


Qrandma: 
Try  good  old 

JMiisterole 

For  sore  muscles  or 
lame  back  or  for  any- 
body's rheumatism, 
there  is  nothing  quite 
like  Musterole. 

It  brings  quicker  relief 
than  a  mustard  plaster ;  and 
it  makes  no  muss  and  brings 
no  blister.  You  just  take 
this  clean,  white  ointment, 
made  of  oil  of  mustard,  and 
rub  it  gently  on  the  spot. 
Ah!  What  a  sense  of  cool- 
ing, penetrating,  delightful 
relief!  First  you  feel  a 
tingle,  then  there  comes  a 
delightful  coolness  that 
seems  to  penetrate  'way 
down.  And  usually  the  pain 
goes  while  you  are  using  it. 

There  is  neither  bother,  nor 
muss,  nor  blister,  nor  danger.  For 
Musterole  is  simply  made  from  oil 
of  mustard  and  a  few  home  sim- 
ples. It  penetrates  and  will  not 
blister.  Yet  it  will  generate  heat; 
and  this  disperses  the  congestion. 

Peculiarly  enough  Musterole 
feels  delightfully  cool  a  few  mo- 
ments after  you  have  applied  it. 
Remember :  as  you  rub  it  in 
usually  the  pain  goes.  Never  be 
without  a  jar  of  Musterole. 
Many  doctors  and  nurses  recom- 
mend Musterole.  30c  and  60c  jars — 
$2.50  hospital  size. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.  D.  12mo.  Cloth,  64  pages,  SOcents. 
FUNK  &  YVAGN'ALLS    COMPANY,   Pubs..  NEW  YORK 

YOUR  DUTY  TO  INVENT  NOW 

Material,  labor  and  time-saving  devices.  Write  MASON. 
FENWICK  ,S:  LAWRENCE,  Patent  Lawyers.  Est.  1861. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Nfew  York,  or  Chicago.     Booklet  Free. 
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OF  BRAINS 
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-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


I E  DAG  E'S 

L.     glue  r.r. 
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WILL.  MEND   IT 


Made  and  guaranteed 
by  the  same  Company 
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In  action!    You  can't  really 
know  what  this  little  machine 

can  do  for  you — and  your  business — until 

you  have  seen  it  in  action,  until  you  have  examined 
it  for  yourself.     In  thousands  of  the  world's  biggest 
businesses  it  is  today  an  indispensable  mechanism  for 
cutting,  costs  and  speeding  up  efficiency.  It  prints  quick- 
ly and  cheaply  all  kinds  of  letters,  forms,  blanks,  inter-    . 

department    communications,  bulletins,   etc.     And,  by 
simply  tracing  or  drawing  them,  illustrations,  designs,  diagrams, 
etc.,  may  be  included  on  the  same  sheet.     No  cuts  to  make  —  no 
type  to  be  set — no  wasteful  and  wearying  repeat  operations — no 
outside  agencies  with  inside  information  about  your  affairs — and 
almost  no  expense.  Quick,  clean,  the  mimeograph  delivers  five  thou- 
sand finely  printed  duplicates  an  hour.    It  saves  time,  labor,  money. 
It  systematizes  and  speeds  up  routine.    It  opens  up  new  opportunities 
every  day  to  keep  in  touch  with  your  customers,  your  supply  sources, 
your  employees.   You  don't  know  the  mimeograph  unless  you  know  the 
new  mimeograph.     Booklet  "L"  suggests  some  of  its  emergency  uses. 
Write  for  it  now.     A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  Ycrk. 
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Confidence  In 
The  Republic 

You  will  find  a  loyalty  among  users 
of  Republic  Tires  that  is  unusual. 

You  will  find  that  they  have  extra- 
ordinary confidence  in  Republics. 

They  will  tell  you  that  the  patented 
Staggard  tread  holds  the  road 
wonderfully  well. 

They  will  tell  you  that  Republic 
Tires  last  longer  and  wear  down 
evenly  as  steel. 

They  will  tell  you  that  these  tires 
are  practically  immune  to  road 
cutting  and  chipping  and  are 
responsive  to  a  remarkable  degree. 


They  will  tell  you  that  because  of 
these  things  they  not  only  avoid 
tire  trouble  but  actually  effect 
large  savings  in  tire  costs. 


Republic  Black-Line  Red  Inner  Tubes  have 
a   reputation    for    freedom    from    trouble 


Republic  Tires 
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Law  Course 

in  Book  Form 


13  Vols.     Bound  In  Law  Buckram.     Compiled  by  56 
ol  America's  Host  Eminent  Legal  Authorities 

Here  is  a  complete  home-study  law  course  in  book 
form  that  you  can  master  in  your  spare  time.  Thir- 
teen volumes,  nearly  6,000  pages  (7  x  10  inches),  bound  in 
law  buckram,  red  and  black  labels  with  titles  in  gold. 
This  wonderful  law  course  is  the  combined  work  of  pro- 
fessors of  Harvard,  Yale,  Pennsylvania.  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  law  schools. 

Study  at  Home,  Aided  by  Reading 
Coarse— 25  Pamphlets,  FREE 

Every  principle  of  law  is  made  clear.  Fascinating 
reading  course  of  25  Texts  (free  with  the  books)— is  a 
teacher,  right  at  your  elbow!  A  set  of  review  ques- 
tions covers  the  text  matter  fully. 

BE  f%**  a  M/aOAiV  You  get  the  entire  13-voIome  Law  Library 
r%MM*-*  **  ww «?«?»■  and  Complete  Reading  Course  of  25  pam- 
^^  ^^  phlets  for  only  50  cents  a  week,  see  otter  in  coupon. 
Yes,  and  with  every  set  is  included  a  $12.00  Consulting  Membership 
— tree!  Aak  our  experts  all  the  legal  questions  you  wish  for  an  entire 
year. 

This  offer  Is  only  to  those  within  the  boundaries  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Send  the  coupon  today,  before  rising  paper  costs  compel  an 
Increase  in  price. 

—  —  —  -MAIL  THE  COUPON—  ■■■ 

American  Technical  Society,  Dept.  L2402,  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  "Library  of  American  Law  and  Practice"  and  Reading 
Course  for  seven  days'  examination,  shipping  charges  collect.  I  will 
send  J2.00  within  seven  days  and  $2.00  a  month  thereafter  until  I 
have  paid  139.80.  or  return  the  books  at  your  expense.  Title  not  to 
pasa  until  fully  paid. 

Name 

Address 

Reference 


GET    OUT    OF    THE    RUT: 

become  a  Certified  Public  or  Cost  Accountant;  go  into  busi- 
ness for  yourself;  demand  for  expert  accountants  exceeds 
the  supply;  many  of  our  graduates  earn  over  $5,000  yearly; 
and  have  more  business  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  home 
in  spare  time  by  our  new  system.  Write  for  booklet  and 
special  offer.  We  have  no  solicitors. 
Universal  Business  Institute,         91  Pullman  Bldg.,  New  Tori 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  alto  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    In- 
formation address) 


24th  Year      U.«f  C.  (Div.R) Chicago, HI.    ktitabu* 


HighScitoolCburse 
in  2rYeaRSs?&& 

Here  Is  a  thorough,  complete,  simplified  High  School  Coarse  that 
you  can  complete  in  two  years.  Meets  college  entrance  requirement*. 
Prepared  by  leading  professors  in  universities  and  academies. 

Don't  Stop  Growing ! 


Keep  on  going!  Train  yonr  brala!  Broaden 
your  mental  vision!  A  high  school  educa- 
tion multiplies  your  chances  for  success  in 
business  or  social  life. 

Study  this  intensely  interesting  coarse  In 
Idle  hours  at  home  without  interfering  with 
your  regular  work.  "Cash  in"  on  your 
natural  ability. 

High  School  Book  Free 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  letter  or 
post-card  and  get  our  new  24-page  Illus- 
trated Book.  No  obligation.  It  la  abso- 
lutely free.    Write  today. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 
Dept.  P-94O1  Chicago,  Illinois 


Make  up 

for  Lost 

Time! 

Men  and  women  who 
were  denied  a  high- 
school  training  can 
"catch  Op"  by  tak- 
ing this  simplified 
coarse  at  home. 
Hundreds  have  prof- 
ited by  this  remark- 
able opportunity. 


FD  LT  M  r  LJ  MILITARY 

tCsCNV*r1    CONVERSATION 


Ords 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN.OERMAN 

AN  IDEAL 
XMAS  GIFT 


by  the  Military ^Language-Phone  Method  andDiecRec- 
A  practical,  sliuri  course  for  Military  Service. 
Also  Spanish,  1-  reach.  Italian,  German  by  the 
LANGUAGE -PHONE  METHOD 
And    Rosenthal's    Practical    Llngulstry 

The  living  voice  ot  a  native  professor  pronounces  the  for- 
eign language,  over  and  over,  until  you  know  it.  Family 
and  friends  can  use  it.  Our  Diec  Phonograph  Records  fit 
ail  tatting  machines.  Write  for  Military  circular.  Booklet 
and  Free  Trial  Offer.     Easy  pajmente. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

902  Putnam  Bldg- 2  VT.  45th  Street,  N.  T. 


100,000  Advertising 
Questions  Answered! 

Mahin  'a  Advertising  Data  Book  contains: 

Magazine,  Newspaper,  Class  Publication  rates, 
circulations,  closing  dates,  etc.  Bill  posting 
and  street  car  data.  Tables  of  family  incomes, 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  population,  sta- 
tistics of  occupations,  religions,  foreign  birth, 
color,  etc.  Used  daily  by  prominent  adver- 
tisers. Fits  vest  pocket,  bible  paper,  260  pages. 
Contains  the  five  fundamental  tests  which 
should  be  applied  to  every  Advertisement,  Let- 
ter, Booklet,  Circular,  Poster  or  anything  else 
which  represents  you  in  your  absence. 
SEND  NO  MONEY— Simply  request  five  days 
free  trial  and  I  will  send  book  prepaid.  You 
either  return  in  five  days  or  send  me  $2.00. 
Could  I  make  a  fairer  offer? 
JOHN  LEE  MAHIN,  4  E.  39th  St..  New  York 


GRAMMAR  at  a  Glance 


Fits 
Your  . 
Vest 
Pocket 


a  new  idea — "The  Dictionary  of  Grammar," 
by  James  A.  Hennesy — with  rules,  diagrams, 
and  helpful  hints — gives  the  essentials  ot 
English  Grammar  in  the  rapid -reference  form 
of  a  dictionary.  "A  handy  little  vest-pocket 
volume,"  says  N.Y.Eve.  Sun.  Invaluable  for 
teachers,  writers,  speakers,  proofreaders,  etc. 
Cloth  bound,   37«  postpaid;  leather   63c   postpaid. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


What  15c  £  You  s  Nation's  Capital 

I  iA/,*hin~«nn  .h»  hom»  of  »h«  B»*h# inder.  id  the  I  The  Utile  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  |  Pathfinder  13 


The  little  matter  of 

weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth  ;now  in  its  25th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 

means.    II  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 

ing,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send 
1 5c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  pro-  Daohfiiiilasi  Raw  ESS  Ulirhmnlnn  ft  1* 
bation  13  weeks.  The  15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends.  raUIIinHSlf  DB*  90s  IVaknill£lUllr  V.  \i. 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
i  1 1  us  t  rated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  i  m- 
partialand  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


The  Digest  School 
Directory  Index 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  print  below  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose 
announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  during  January. 
January  5th  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of 
each  school  and  gives  complete  information.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  refer  to  it  or  write  for  catalogs  and  special 
information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  whose 
addresses  we  repeat. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

D.  C...  Paul  Institute, 

2107  S  St.,  N.  W.f  Washington 
N.  Y..  .Miss  Mason's  School, 

Lock  Box  710,  Tarrytown 

Penn.  Miss  Cowles'  School Hollidaysburg 

Ward-Belmont Box  F,  Nashville 

Milwaukee  Downer  College .  Milwaukee 


Tenn 
Wis 

PREP 


AND  MIL.  SCHOOLS  FOR 
BOYS 

Mo Kemper  Military  School, 

706  3rd  St.,  Boonville 
Wentworth  Military  Academy, 

1813  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington 
N.  J..  ..Rutgers  Preparatory  School, 

Box  139,  New  Brunswick 

Wis St.  John's  Military  Academy, 

Box  12  A,  Delafield 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

N.  Y.  ..Eastman  Business  Schools, 

Poughkeepsie 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

III Columbia  College  of  Expression, 

3358  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
Columbia  Nor.  Sch.  of  Phys.  Education, 

3358  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
National  Kindergarten  College, 

2944  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 
N.  Y.  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

New  York  City 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERING 

Wis North- Western  School  for  Stammerers, 

Milwaukee 


HOW  TO  MAKE  TOYS 

Practical  directions,  with  graphic  diagrams  showing  how  a  great 
number  of  popular  toys  can  be  made.  This  book  should  be  of  great 
value  to  the  man  who  wants  to  make  toys  for  fun,  but  it  will  be  of 
greater  value  to  the  man  who  wants  to  take  advantage  of  the  big 
market  for  toys  in  this  country  which  has  been  cut  off  from  the 
European  manufacturers  by  the  war.  Only  a  few  copies  of  this 
new  book  have  been  imported.  Get  one  now  before  the  limited 
edition  is  exhausted.  i2mo,  doth.  Illustrated  with  58  photos 
and  178  line  drawings.  50c  ,*  by  mail  54c. 
FUNK  &  W AGNAILS  COMPANY.  Dept.  141,  New  York 


He  has  the  world 's  most  wonderful  memory.  Quick  I 
as  lightning  hecan  give  thepopulationof  anyplace  I 
in)America  of  over  5000 — He  can  give  every  im- 
portant date  in  world  history — He  has  300,000  facta  and  fig- 
ures stored  away  in  his  brain.  Give  this  man  Wm.  Berol  is 
minutes  a  day  and  he  will  strengthen  your  memory  immeas- 
urably. In  popular  form,  his  new  mail  course  will  give  you  the 
secret  of  practical,  scientific,  mental  discipline.  It  is  an  aston- 
ishingly simple  and  easy  system  which  makes  "mind  wonders" 
out  of  mind  wanderers."  You  will  remember  names,  faces, 
dates,  prices,  books,  lectures,  speeches,  etc.  Send  to-day 
for  confidential,  interesting  free  information  on  the  Berol 
Method  of  Memory  Building  direct  by  mail.    No  agents. 

Dept.  140,    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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UNION  PACIFIC 
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Yesterday's  West 
—and  Today's 

ZXjm/W  Webster  once  called  the  West  a  "land  of  sage  brush,  prairie  does  and  savages." 

TODAY  in  the  11  Union  Pacific  States  live  11,000,000 
productive  Americans.  The  area  of  this  half  of  the 
Republic  is  about  equal  to  that  of  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Spain,  Italy,  Norway  and  Sweden  combined.  From 
these  great  Treasure  states  comes  an  important  part  of  such 
peace  and  war  necessities  as  metals  and  lumber  —  live  stock 
and  wool  —  grain,  fruit,  vegetables  and  sugar.  The  annual 
production  of  these  alone  is  valued  at  nearly  five  billion  dollars. 
The    Union    Pacific    connects        making    the    Union    Pacific    of 


all  parts  of  this  territory  with 
nearly  8,000  miles  of  tracks. 
Eastward  and  Westward  roll  a 
continuous  procession  of  richly 
laden  freight  trains.  And  speed- 
ing by  are  world-famous  passen- 
ger trains. 

The  beginning  of  present-day 
progress  and  prosperity,  and  the 
real  union  of  the  East  and  West 
began  with  the  building  and  de- 
velopment of  the  great  Union 
Pacific. 

Nearly  $300,000,000  have  been 
spent  in  the  last  twenty  years  in 


today.  This  has  brought  double 
tracks,  perfect  roadbed,  low 
grades,  light  curvature,  automatic 
electric  block  signals,  and  most 
modern  equipment. 

Success  has  come  to  the  Union 
Pacific  through  the  recognition 
of  its  duty  to  serve. 

That  duty  is  threefold.  It  has 
a  duty  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
It  has  a  duty  to  the  communities 
through  which  it  runs,  and  it  has 
a  duty  to  those  who  are  a  part 
of  it.  The  interest  and  welfare 
of  all  these  is  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  Union  Pacific. 


Some  of  the  Products  of  the  1 1  Union  Pacific  States : 

Grain 2,850.774 carloads*        Lumber. ...378,536 carloads        Sugar 18.980  carloads 

Minerals....  1,682.260       "  Vegetables.. 362,053      "  Wool 4,231 

Live  Stock ..1,200,726       "  Fruit 155,534      "  Fish.  Canned..  2,209     " 

A  total  of  6,655,303  carloads  annually  for  these  nine  commodities. 
•These  figures  are  the  latest  obtainable  and  are  approximate. 


For  information  write 
Gerrit  Fort,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Union  Pacific  System,  Chicago 
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GOVERNMENT 

CO-OPERATION 

ASSURED 


PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS 
CHIEF 
WEAPON 


ANALYZE 
YOUR 
BUSINESS 
NECESSITIES 


Are  You  Ready? 

Your  1917  Income  and  Profit  Taxes 
Are  Due  and  Payable  to  the  United  States) 

4 

Government  on  June  15,  1918. 

IF  in    the   operation    of  your  business  during   the  first  five 
months  of  1918  you  should  lose  the  profits  you  made  in 
1917,  you  will  pay  your  taxes  due  the  Government  out  of 
your  capital. 

GET  BUSY  NOW.  DO  MORE  BUSINESS  AND 
THEN  MORE  BUSINESS.  MAKE  MORE  PROFITS 
AND    MORE    PROFITS   EACH   MONTH. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  tcfok  over  the  railroads 
not  only  to  assure  the  stockholders  the  safety  of  their  investment 
and  the  income  thereon,  but  for  the  great  big  broad  purpose  of 
making  it  possible  that  the  railroads  be  operated  in  such  a  way 
that  no  legitimate  business  be  hampered  for  lack  of  transporta- 
tion, either  over  the  railroads  themselves ;  or  over  waterways 
and  highways  as  adjuncts. 

The  railroads  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Government  must  be  so  efficiently  operated  as  to  eliminate  em- 
bargoes and  priorities  affecting  business. 

The  United  States  must  assist  in  winning  this 
War.  WAR  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  NOW  AND  BUSI- 
NESS IS   OUR  CHIEF  WEAPON. 

No  legitimate  business  is  a  non-essential  if  it  can  make  money 
because  money  is  the  most  important  munition  of  War. 

Business  must  make  more  money  this  year  than  last  year. 
The  Government  is  going  to  need  more  money  and  still  more 
money  until  this  War  has  been  won. 

For  ten  years  we  have  manufactured  and  sold  motor  trucks. 
During  1917  we  sold  more  Autocars  than  in  any  previous  year — 
this  year  we  are  going  to  manufacture  and  sell  even  more.  Our 
business  has  steadily  increased  because  Autocars  have  been  profit- 
able to  the  6,000  American  business  houses  that  use  them. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  concern  that  needs  additional 
motor  truck  equipment  to  enable  it  to  earn  more  money;  in 
order  to  pay  taxes  out  of  profits  instead  of  principal;  you  should 
investigate  the  merits  of 

"THE  AUTOCAR  MOTOR  TRUCK" 

Manufactured  by 

The  Autocar  Company,   Ardmore,   Pa. 
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TOPICS   -  OF-THE'  DAY 


OUR   HEATLESS  "HOLIDAYS 
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WAR'S  FIRST  DRASTIC  HOME  REGULATION, 
Fuel  Commissioner  Garfield's  coal-conservation  order, 
brought  home  to  everybody,  worker  or  employer, 
the  grim  reality  of  the  coal-famine,  and  many  who  were  hit 
hardest  accepted  it  as  a  necessary  measure  to  be  obeyed  with 
patriotic  self-denial.  To  relieve  the  coal-famine  in  the  Eastern 
States,  it  will  be  recalled,  all  factories  in  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  Minnesota  and  Louisiana,  with 
some  exceptions,  were  directed  to  shut  down  for  five  days  be- 
ginning January  18.  Moreover,  Monday  for  ten  weeks  was 
decreed  a  holiday  on  which  offices,  factories,  and  stores,  except 
drug  and  food  stores,  must  use  only  such  fuel  as  is  necessary  to 
prevent  damage.  The  order  under  which  these  restrictions  were 
made,  according  to  the  Fuel  Administration's  statement  to  the 
press,  was  "designed  to  distribute  with  absolute  impartiality  the 
burden,"  and  it  added  that  the  Fuel  Administration  "counts 
upon  the  complete  patriotic  cooperation  of  every  individual 
firm  and  corporation  affected  by  the  order  in  its  enforcement." 
We  read  further  that  the  Government  aims  to  carry  out  its 
plan  without  "undue  interference  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,"  and  earnestly  desires  to  "prevent  entirely  any  dis- 
location of  industry  or  labor." 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  hoped  to  save  30,000,000  tons 
of  coal  and  to  give  the  railroads  a  chance  to  straighten  out  the 
transportation  tangle  in  the  Eastern  States,  according  to  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  notes 
that  the  measures  were  taken  by  the  President  and  the  Govern- 
ment heads  "as  a  desperate  remedy."  The  closing  down  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation's  industries,  trades,  and  business,  says 
the  New  York  Sun,  is  the  "fruit  of  the  inane,  criminal  starvation 
of  the  railroads  by  the  Government  for  a  generation";  yet  re- 
gardless of  what  it  may  cost  any  individual  or  group  of  individ- 
uals, the  order  is  to  be  "greeted  without  protest."  A  surgeon 
was  more  welcome  than  an  undertaker,  in  the  view  of  this  daily, 
and  a  disaster  of  the  second  degree  and  a  temporary  one  is 
better  than  a  disaster  of  the  first  degree  and  a  permanent.  If 
the  five-day  term  clear  the  railroads  and  the  Monday  holidays 
set  the  trains  running  with  their  former  clockhke  regularity, 
The  Sun  added,  we  can  resume  being  the  "busiest  nation  on 
earth,  instead  of  being  an  industrial  paralytic."  While  rec- 
ognizing that  the  order  struck  Utica  and  all  cities  in  the  desig- 


nated territory  "a  staggering  blow,"  the  Utica  Press  holds  that 
there  is  really  nothing  a  patriotic  city  could  do  about  it  except 
accept  the  situation  with  as  good  grace  as  possible,  and  if  the 
result  hasten  the  end  all  will  agree  that  it  was  a  good  investment. 
The  Chicago  Herald  considered  the  order  "a  tremendous  de- 
cision," carrying  with  it  "a  tremendous  responsibility,"  and  while 
the  chief  industries  of  the  principal  part  of  a  nation  can  not  be 
stopt  even  for  a  day  without  disorganization  and  loss,  still 
the  country  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  "if  it  is  the  necessary  cost 
of  preventing  the  suffering  of  hundreds  and  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  of  individuals  and  of  keeping  certain  indispensable  war 
and  public  functions  going  at  their  accustomed  speed."  Altho 
the  Fuel  Administration's  order  is  the  most  drastic  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  the  Wheeling  Register  considered  it  justified  and 
instructive  of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  this  war  to  win,  and  "upon 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  soldiers,  rest  the  nation's  chances  of 
victory."  While  the  five-day  suspension  order  meant  the  loss 
of  miUions  of  dollars  to  the  wage-earning  classes,  The  Register 
believed  the  measure  would  cheer  our  allies  and  depress  Germany, 
and  it  urges  the  people  to  show  their  determination  by  accepting 
without  complaint  any  sacrifices  they  are  called  upon  to  make. 
Said  the  Buffalo  Courier: 

"That  such  an  order  would  not  have  been  given  unless  it 
were  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary  goes  without  saying.  In 
its  effect  the  order  will  automatically  cut  down  the  output  of 
every  'non-essential'  industry  by  about  17  per  cent.  It  will 
have  £he  same  result  for  a  large  part  of  the  commercial  busi- 
nesses affected  by  the  ruling.  If,  however,  the  sacrifices  entailed 
by  it  will  permit  the  supply-ships  now  held  in  port  through 
lack  of  bunker  coal  to  sail  for  France  and  England  with  their 
needed  cargoes;  if  it  will  permit  the  makers  of  war-supplies 
in  the  United  States  to  go  ahead  steadily  with  their  production 
of  essential  materials  for  the  use  of  our  troops  abroad,  the 
rest  of  the  country  will  meet  the  losses  and  deprivations  en- 
tailed with  reasonably  cheerful  philosophy  and  without  undue 
complaint." 

The  jolt  will  give  the  American  people  a  realization  of  the 
"colossal  magnitude"  of  the  war,  thought  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  which  pointed  out  that  we  had  to  "organize 
the  commerce  and  the  industries  of  the  country  on  a  military 
basis  as  well  as  the  actual  fighting  arm  of  the  nation."  The 
order  will  put  the  patriotism  of  the  American  people,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  American  business  man,  to  "a  very  stern  test," 
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1    the    I  'liurl.ston    Newt   and   Courier,    by   an   exhibition   of 

i'i .it i:il  power  "eueh  as  this  country  has  never  witneeeed  until 
now.*'  Toleranet  oolored  with  disquiet  appeared  in  the  com- 
ment of  some  dailies,  sueh  as  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which 
a.-vMimed  that  the  measure  was  based  on  good  and  sufficient 
.ui  ami  said  every  one  hoped  the  purpose  for  which  the 
"unexampled  Baerifioe"  was  asked  would  be  "successfully 
aeeomplishcd."  The  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  thought  the 
effeot  on  business  would  be  "very  discouraging  for  the  time 
being,"  and  the  effect  on  Germany  would  be  to  "give  it  renewed 
hope  and  much  comfort,"  yet  it  was  convinced  that  "sometime 
we  will  get  out  of  the  tangle  of  incompetence  and  be  on  our 


THE  FIRST-LINE  TRENCH! 

— Carter  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

feet  again."  If  the  Administration  made  a  blunder,  said  the 
Baltimore  American,  it  will  be  held  strictly  responsible,  but 
if  good  results  follow  the  order  "no  blame  will  be  placed  up 
to  it."  Yet  because  of  improving  coal-conditions  and  the 
coming  warmer  weather  this  journal  thought  the  coal-order 
would  not  have  been  necessary  if  the  Administration  had  waited 
a  week  or  so. 

Some  of  its  contemporaries  note  that  the  New  York  World, 
usually  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Administration,  flatly  de- 
manded that  the  President  revoke  the  order,  which  it  called  the 
"greatest  disaster  that  has  befallen  the  United  States  in  this 
war."  As  this  journal  viewed  the  measure  it  meant  the  loss  of 
"hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  wages  and  in  products  and  a 
demoralization  of  industry  that  can  be  nothing  short  of  calami- 
tous." Apart  from  this  The  World  noted  the  "actual  suffering 
that  must  ensue  among  great  armies  of  wage-earners  who 
depend  on  their  day's  wages  for  their  daily  bread,"  and  pointed 
out  that — 

"Even  Italy,  which  depends  for  fuel  upon  the  scanty  supply 
of  coal  doled  out  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  has 
never  undertaken  to  close  down  its  industries  in  order  to  save 
coal.  Nor  has  France,  where  the  fuel  problem  has  been  acute 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  That  wild  experiment  in 
economic  lunacy,  worthy  of  a  Bolshevik  Government,  has  been 


reserved  for  the  United  States,  which  has  more  fuel  than  any 
other  belligerent  and  a  system  of  transportation  that  is  adequate 
to  every  necessity  if  it  is  properly  need. 

"We  can  not  imagine  what  Mr.  Garfield  was  thinking  of  when 
he  issued  this  order,  nor  can  we  uml<  mt&nd  why  President 
Wilson  permitted  him  to  issue  it.  The  order  in  itself  is  a  con- 
fession of  incompetency.  There  can  be  no  more  damning 
indictment  of  a  Fuel  Administration  than  the  wholesale  sus- 
pension of  industry  on  account  of  a  temporary  shortage  of  ooal 
in  a  country  that  has  more  coal  than  any  other." 

The  New  York  Tribune  declared  the  order  "impossible  of 
coherent  enforcement,"  predicted  that  the  attempt  to  enfon-. 
it  would  be  "overwhelmed  by  demands  for  interpretation," 
and  added: 

"Dr.  Garfield  is  in  a  panic  and  acts  in  a  headlong  manner. 

"Having  failed  to  restore  the  natural  rhythm  of  a  colossal 
and  wonderfully  delicate  industrial  mechanism  by  poking  prior- 
ity orders  into  it,  he  proposes  now  to  make  it  run  by  beating  it 
on  the  curbstone.  The  aberrations  of  the  mechanism  were 
caused  in  the  first  place  by  the  Government's  running  amuck 
with  war-orders,  every  department  for  itself,  until  all  the  avenues 
of  production  and  distribution  were  congested. 

"The  mechanism  will  somehow  survive,  but  fancy  the  effect 
that  will  be  produced  upon  the  minds  of  our  partners  in  war  and 
upon  the  enemy!" 

The  New  York  Times  predicted  that  the  five-day  dislocation 
of  business  machinery  and  adjustments  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi  would  "project  its  benumbing  influence  far  into 
the  future,"  and  that  the  resultant  loss  and  hardship  would  be 
felt  in  every  community.  This  journal  feared  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment by  wage-earners  and  incidentally  remarked  that  the 
order  was  "the  worst  possible  preparation  for  the  next  Liberty 
Loan."     Says  the  Boston  Globe: 

"Picture  the  Germans  charging  across  No  Man's  Land  at 
you  with  bayonets  fixt  and  blood  in  their  eyes,  and  imagine 
your  feelings  if  you  were  behind  a  machine  gun  and  were  ordered 
not  to  fire  a  shot  for  five  days — to  save  ammunition. 

"With  war  as  it  is  waged  to-day,  when  ten  men  must  work  in 
order  that  one  may  fight,  when  the  industrial  strength  of  the 
entire  nation  is  needed  to  produce  munitions  and  ships  and  main- 
tain our  national  existence,  when  the  battle-field  is  as  much  in 
the  workshop  as  in  the  field,  American  industry  has  received 
a  similar  order  from  the  Government  Fuel  Administrator.  We 
surrender  to  the  Germans  on  January  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  28, 
February  4,  11,  18,  25,  and  March  4,  11,  18,  25. 

"Mr.  Garfield  makes  no  distinction  between  a  candy-factory 
and  a  cannon-factory." 

Among  other  journals  hostile  to  the  coal  order  were  the  New 
York  Herald,  the  Providence  Journal,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  Hartford  Courant,  and  the  Portland  Press.  Regret 
frequently  was  exprest  that  Germany  should  take  comfort  out 
of  our  empty  coal-bins,  but  it  was  observable  in  many  quarters 
that  the  bad  state  of  affairs  had  a  tonic  rather  than  depressant 
effect.    The  Springfield  Republican  observed: 

"It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  shut-down  for 
five  days  of  the  vast  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  virtually  all  located  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  will  be  a  disaster  to  the  country.  .  .  .  The  measures 
.  .  .  are  necessary  in  the  emergency,  but  they  constitute  our 
first  defeat  in  the  war.  It  is  for  America,  however,  to  learn 
her  lessons  soberly,  without  loss  of  courage  or  faith,  and  buckle 
down  the  more  determinedly  to  her  mighty  task." 

The  Boston  Herald  had  hoped  to  see  us  escape  such  harsh 
measures,  yet  added  that  "we  should  not  criticize  military  orders, 
no  matter  how  needlessly  sweeping  they  seemed,  and  in  the 
same  spirit  we  approach  these  provisions  for  the  conservation 
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of  our  resources, "  since  upon  these  the  outcome  of  hostilities 
"seems  likely  to  depend,"  while  the  New  Orleans  Times- Picayune 
thought  the  "sensational"  order  would  cause  greater  alarm 
and  anxiety  than  the  situation  warranted. 

According  to  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  tho 
coal  order  meant  in  New  York  State  alone  an  immediate  loss  in 
wages  of  about  $95,000,000.  The  estimate  made  for  this  journal 
was  based  on  the  five  "workless  days"  plus  the  nine  "legal 
holiday  "%  Mondays.  The  loss  in  wages  throughout  the  twenty- 
eight  States  involved  was  estimated  at  more  than  $680,000,000. 
In  circles  of  commerce  and  finance  there  was  a  divergence  of 
opinion  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  press.  Mr.  James  B. 
Forgan,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  was  quoted  in  a  New  York  Times  dispatch  as 
saying  that  while  he  did  not  know  the  fuel  situation  was  so 
serious  as  the  Administrator's  order  indicated,  still  the  Adminis- 
trator undoubtedly  had  the  data  before  him,  and  "if  the  famine 
is  as  critical  as  the  order  indicates,  even  this  drastic  move  must 
be  warranted."  In  the  same  dispatch  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Hastings, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  said  that 
more  than  250,000  employees  of  members  of  his  organization, 
would  be  idle  while  the  order  was  in  force,  and  the  number  of 
idle  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  600,000  or  more.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings added  that  while  they  regretted  that  conditions  should 
necessitate  such  an  order,  "there  is  just  one  thing  for  us  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  obey  it."  In  contrast  to  these  verdicts,  we  have 
the  statement  given  to  The  Times  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Outerbridge, 
president  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"Perhaps  Dr.  Garfield  has  information  which  no  outsider 
has,  and  which  might  affect  his  decisions.  Failing  that  informa- 
tion, I  should  say  that  Washington  was  tackling  this  problem 
at  the  wrong  end.  This  order  is  a  destructive  and  not  a  con- 
structive measure.  This  order  gives  the  greatest  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  and  the  greatest  dismay  to  our  allies  that  any 
step  by  Washington  could  give." 

Ex-Attorney-General  George  W.  Wickersham  said  in  the 
same  daily  that  Dr.  Garfield's  order  would  do  "infinite  harm 
here  and  abroad,"  and  added: 

"This  order  means  the  breakdown  of  Government  regulation. 
If  the  best  the  Government  can  do  is  to  close  down  the  factories, 
we  had  better  go  back  to  individual  control  of  industry.  The 
effect  in  Germany  will,  of  course,  be  bad  for  us,  but  the  effect  in 
this  country  will  be  worse,  and  that  is  of  first  importance.  It 
may  be  that  the  crude  Government  interference  which  we  have 
been  having  has  forced  the  country  to  a  condition  where  Dr. 
Garfield's  order  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done,  but  if  this  is 
so,  the  fact  demonstrates  the  complete  futility  of  such  govern- 
ment control  as  we  have  been  suffering  from  and  emphasizes  the 
absolute  necessity  for  an  entire  reorganization  of  our  affairs 
that  will  put  competent  men  at  the  head  of  our  war-work." 

Similar  in  its  hostility  is  the  criticism  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Gould, 
vice-president  of  the  Fuel  Engineering  Company  of  New  York, 
which  represents  three  hundred  industrial  consumers  of  coal 
throughout  the  country,  using  annually  three  million  tons.  Mr. 
Gould  was  quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune  as  saying: 

"The  Coal  Administration  has  all  but  wrecked  the  industries 
of  America.  It  is  responsible  for  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
trouble  that  it  now  seeks  to  remedy.  The  situation,  or,  rather, 
the  abyss  of  despair,  into  which  Government  bungling  has  plunged 
the  country  is  the  fitting  and  perhaps  inevitable  culmination  of  a 
course  of  folly  that  has  been  headed  toward  disaster  from  the  start. 

"I  shudder  to  think  of  what  it  means  to  throw  millions  of  per- 
sons out  of  work  for  a  total  of  fifteen  days  in  the  next  eleven 
weeks.  The  great  majority  of  them  have  no  reserve,  and  most  of 
them  are  subscribers  to  Liberty  bonds — on  the  instalment  plan, 
at  that.  .  .  .  This  is  the  last  atrocity  in  a  series  of  crimes 
against  the  nation  that  would  almost  drive  the  people  to  frenzy." 

Mr.  Gould  roughly  estimated  that  the  five-day  shut-down 
would  save  a  trifle  more  than  4,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The  ten 
following  short-day  shut-downs,  one  day  each  week,  would  save 
about  7,000,000  tons,  making  a  total  saving  of  11,000,000  tons, 
and  we  read: 


"This  is  less  than  two  per  cnit.  of  the  country'^  <<>;il  produc- 
tion, but  it  is  about  four  per  '-. nt.  of  the  total  yearlj  consump- 
tion ofooal  by  the  industries  affected  estimated  at  290,000,000 
tons — and  may  be  Buffioienl  to  create  a  reserve  which  will  enable 
the  industries  to  resume  operations  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
restriction  on  a  normal  basis  if,  in  the  meantime,  thi  m  of 

distribution  be  repaired  and  n  stored  to  its  original  efficiency." 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  New  York. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  POOR  SCRAMBLING 
FOR  COAL  ON  AN  ASH-DUMP. 


From  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield's  explanation  of  the 
necessity  of  the  order  we  cull  the  following: 

"The  most  urgent  thing  to  be  done  is  to  send  to  the  American 
forces  abroad  and  to  the  Allies  the  food  and  war-supplies  which 
they  vitally  need.  War-munitions,  food,  manufactured  articles 
of  every  description,  lie  at  our  Atlantic  ports  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  tons,  while  literally  hundreds  of  ships,  waiting,  loaded  with 
war-goods  for  our  men  and  the  Allies,  can  not  take  the  seas 
because  their  bunkers  are  empty  of  coal.  The  coal  to  send 
them  on  their  way  is  waiting  behind  the  congested  freight  that 
has  jammed  all  terminals. 

"It  is  worse  than  useless  to  bend  our  energies  to  more  manu- 
facturing when  what  we  have  already  manufactured  lies  at 
tidewater,  congesting  terminal  facilities,  jamming  the  railroad- 
yards  and  side-tracks  for  a  long  distance  back  into  the  country. 
No  power  on  earth  can  move  this  freight  into  the  war-zone, 
where  it  is  needed  until  we  supply  the  ships  with  fuel. 

"Once  the  docks  are  cleared  of  the  valuable  freight  for  which 
our  men  and  associates  in  the  war  now  wait  in  vain,  then  again 
our  energies  and  power  may  be  turned  to  manufacturing,  more 
efficient  than  ever;  so  that  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  stream 
of  vital  supplies  may  be  this  nation's  answer  to  the  Allies' 
cry  for  help 

"This  is  war.  Whatever  the  cost,  we  must  pay  it,  so  that 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy  there  can  never  be  the  reproach  that 
we  held  back  from  doing  our  full  share.  Those  ships,  laden  with 
our  supplies  of  food  for  men  and  food  for  guns,  must  have  coal 
and  put  to  sea." 
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BRITISH   LABOR'S   APPEAL  TO   THE   GERMAN   PEOPLE 


TBI     BRITISH     LABOR    PARTY'S    message    to    the 
Russian  people  is  at  the  same  time  frankly  an  appeal  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  it  is  this  M] 
of  it  especially  that  rouses  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
American  press.     "People*  >>f  Central  Europe,"  British  labor 


% 


WHY  HE   ALWAYS  FALLS   DOWN. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

entreats,  "do  not  let  your  Governments  drive  the  British  people, 
as  they  are  driving  the  Russian  people,  into  the  terrible  choice 
between  continuing  the  war  and  abandoning  the  only  principles 
that  can  save  the  world."  "If  this  choice  is  forced  upon  us,"  it 
adds,  "we  shall  continue,  but  the  responsibility  will  be  yours." 
But  what  gives  peculiar  weight  and  impressiveness  to  this  ap- 
peal is 'the  declaration  that  the  British  people  "see  no  solution 
for  the  evils  of  militarism  except  self-determination  and  no 
indemnities,"  and  that  they  accept  this  principle  for  the  British 
Empire,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  "the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
and  India."  "It  may  well  be  that  in  all  history  there  has  been 
no  more  important  document  than  this  manifesto,"  exclaims  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  which  eagerly  welcomes  this  "frank 
repudiation  by  the  British  working  masses  of  the  principle  of 
imperialism,"  and  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  appeal  to  the  German  people  comes  at  a  psychological 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  war.  It  comes  at  a  moment  when 
the  forces  of  democracy  in  Germany  are  pressing  the  German 
autocracy  hard  in  an  endeavor  to  force  it  to  abandon  its  im- 
perialistic purposes.  It  comes  at  a  moment  when  many  voices 
in  Germany  are  demanding  the  adoption  of  the  Reichstag  anti- 
annexation  resolution  as  the  fixt  policy  of  the  Government. 
It  adds  strength  to  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  German 
people  in  that  resolution. 

"Gradually  the  desires  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  being 
formulated  in  behalf  of  a  just  peace — a  peace  based  not  upon 
conquest  and  upon  force,  but  upon  the  principle  that  all  nations 
have  an  equal  right  to  live  and  to  develop  themselves  in  freedom 
and  independence.  To  that  consensus  of  world  opinion  the  mes- 
sage of  British  labor  to  Russia  is  an  important  contribution." 

In  so  far  as  the  British  Labor  Party  calls  for  ' '  no  annexations 
and  no  indemnities,"  says  The  Evening  Mail,  "the  German 
people,  which  declared  for  these  very  terms  in  the  Reichstag 
resolution  of  July  19,  can  not  well  fail  to  meet  their  British 
brothers."     To  quote  further: 

"Is  there  a  necessity  of  continuing  this  war  indefinitely  be- 
cause of  an  irreconcilable  conflict  as  to  the  right  of  nationalities 


in  the  German  Empire  to  determine  what  their  form  of  govern- 
ment will  be?  Take  Alsace-Lorraine,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
the  Prussian  province  of  Posen.  There  is  a  large  French  element 
in  Alsace-Lorraine;  there  is  a  large  Danish  element  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein;  there  is  a  very  large  Polish  element  in  Posen.  How 
could  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  be  better  settled  than  by  a 
plebiscite  of  the  people?  Let  them  vote  whether:  (1)  thi 
prefer  to  remain  a  part  of  the  German  Empire  exactly  as  at  pres- 
ent; (2)  whether  they  prefer  to  become  an  autonomous  state  in 
the  German  Empire,  like  Saxony  or  Bavaria;  or  (3)  whether  they 
prefer  to  be  attached  to  some  other  nation  than  Germany. 

"Suppose  that  Posen,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
were  lost  to  Germany,  through  the  operation  of  this  principle  of 
m-I [-determination.  Would  Germany  thereby  be  utterly  ruined'/ 
Not  by  any  means.  She  could  properly  demand  that  she  be 
allowed  free  trade  with  these  'lost  provinces';  that  is,  no  tariff 
barriers  between.  She  could  claim  that  her  industries  had  been 
built  upon  the  expectation  that  those  markets  would  be  available. 
Would  Germany's  trade  fall  off  with  these  peoples,  who  would 
perforce  look  upon  her  with  gratitude  as  a  liberator?  " 

This  manifesto  of  British  Labor  to  the  Russian  people,  issued 
by  the  British  Labor  party  and  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  on  January  15,  reads  in  part: 

"We  have  reached  a  crisis  in  the  war.  The  negotiations  at 
Brest-Litovsk  have  been  interrupted  because  the  Germans 
have  refused  to  admit  the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
peoples  and  the  doctine  of  no  annexations.  In  thus  acting  the 
Central  Powers  are  speaking  clearly  in  the  name  of  a  militarist 
state. 

"In  this  crisis  the  British  people  must  speak,  because  the 
Russians  can  only  succeed  in  their  great  and  perilous  task  if 
supported  by  the  people  everywhere.  The  British  people  must 
proclaim  to  Russia  and  the  Central  Powers  that  its  aim  is 
identical  with  Russia's;  that  we,  too,  see  no  solution  for  the 
evils  of  militarism  except  self-determination  and  no  indemnities. 

"  The  British  people  accepts  the  principle  of  no  annexations 
for  the  British  Empire.  This  applies  in  our  case  to  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  India. 

"We  wish  to  remind  the  Russian  people  that  Great  Britain, 
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THE  PREMIERS. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

taught  by  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  the  first  modern  State  to  grant  complete  self- 
determination  to  any  group  of  its  inhabitants,  for  example,  the 
Dominions. of  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zea- 
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land.  We  accept  the  principle  also  for  India  and  other  depen- 
dencies of  the  British  Empire,  tho  we  believe  that  the  record  of 
the  British  Government  here  gives  little  occasion  for  reproach. 

"We  intend  to  meet  this  by  more  rapid  development  of  self- 
government.  We  respect  the  sovereign  independence  of  the 
Turkish  people  in  their  national  home,  but  we  believe  that  the 
domination  of  their  Government  over  other  peoples  is  a  hindrance 
to  their  own  national  development.  Our  Government  is 
pledged  to  some  of  those  peoples — Arabs,  Palestinians,  Armenians 
— that  the  Ottoman  rule  shall  not  again  be  imposed  on  them. 
This  responsibility  should  be  undertaken  by  the  peace  confer- 
ence and  a  permanent  international  organization  that  we  hope 
will  be  there  constituted. 

"In  tropical  Africa  we  repeat  our  renunciation  of  annexations. 
Nobody  contends  that  the  black  races  can  govern  themselves. 
They  can  only  make  it  known  that  the  particular  government 
under  which  they  have  been  living  is  bad  in  some  or  all  respects 
and  indicate  the  specific  evils  from  which  they  desire  liberation. 
We  believe  that  the  peace  conference  would  be  well  advised 
to  place  all  tropical  Africa  under  uniform  international  control. 

"We  adjure  the  peoples  of  Central  Europe  to  declare  them- 
selves or  make  their  governments  speak  for  them  in  answer 
to  Russia  and  ourselves.  We  call  on  them  to  renounce  annexa- 
tions in  Europe  with  the  same  good  faith  in  which  we  are  re- 
nouncing them  in  Asia.  We  call  on  them  to  give  the  same 
self-determination  to  the  French,  Alsatian,  Italian,  Polish,  and 
Danish  members  of  their  States  as  Russia  has  given  to  Finland, 
Courland,  Lithuania,  and  Russian  Poland 

"The  family  interests  of  dynasties  or  the  desire  of  the  German, 
Austrian,  and  Magyar  governing  classes  to  dominate  other 
classes  and  nationalities  must  no  more  be  suffered  to  prevent  self- 
determination  in  Central  Europe,  and  thereby  imperil  it  in 
Europe  as  a  whole,  than  the  interests  of  British  imperialism  or 
British  capitalism  must  be  suffered  to  do  elsewhere. 

"Peoples  of  Central  Europe,  this  catastrophe  of  the  human 
race,  this  fatal  schism  in  the  civilized  world,  can  only  be  ended  by 
the  defeat  of  militarism  on  both  sides  and  by  the  victory  on  both 
sides  of  moral  and  intellectual  fair  dealing.  If  the  world  is  to 
be  saved,  it  must  be  saved  by  good  faith  and  reciprocity  on  the 
part  of  all.     Do  not  fail  us  now." 

This  is  the  second  time  in  less  than  three  weeks,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  reminds  us,  that  "the  British  labor  movement  has 
given  evidence  to  the  world  of  a  courage,  a  vision,  and  an  in- 
sight which  are  statesmanlike."  For  "the  formula  of  war-aims 
drafted  by  a  special  National  Labor  Conference  at  Westminster 
on  December  28,  anticipated  the  war-aims  statements  of  Lloyd 
George  and  President  Wilson,  and  by  its  enumeration  of  the 
concrete  problems  of  peace  and  a  permanent  world  order  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  influencing  the  official  declaration  of  the 
two  Governments."  Now  comes  this  second  statement,  which, 
The  Evening  Post  thinks,  "goes  deeper  than  the  Russian  formula 


— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

of  self-determination"  by  its  "insistence  on  an  international 
organization  for  the  government  of  the  backward  peoples,"  and 
its  recognition  of  'the  need  of  safeguarding  peace  by  a  League  of 
Nations.     Says  this  paper: 

"Under  the  Russian  conception  of  every  people  receiving 
full  freedom  in  deciding  its  fate,  India,  Egypt,  and  Ireland, 
no  less  than  Alsace-Lorraine,  Poland,  the  Italians  of  Trent  and 
Istria,  and  the  Danes  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  would  have  a 
free  choice,  whereas  the  British  Labor  formula  promises  to 
India  only  a  'more  rapid  development  of  self-government.' 
Germany  might  ask  why  the  principle  of  self-determination 
should  not  apply  to  Armenia,  Palestine,  and  the  Arabs,  for 
whom  the  Labor  party  reasserts  the  pledge  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  they  shall  not  go  back  under  Ottoman  rule.  To 
this  the  reply  would  be  in  part  that  these  regions  are  not  claimed 
for  any  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  but  are  to  go  under  inter- 
national control.  The  Russians  are  more  rigoroush-  logical 
than  the  British  Labor  party.  They  would  presumably  apply 
the  plebiscite  to  every  subject  people  regardless  of  special 
conditions,  regardless  whether  that  people  is  capable  of  giving  a 
reasoned  judgment  concerning  its  own  disposal.  But  if  the 
British  Laborites  are  not  so  thoroughly  consistent  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  formula  of  self-determination,  they  are  more 
statesmanlike  in  recognizing  not  only  the  conditions  of  the 
present,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  future.  The  Russian  formula 
does  not  look  ahead.  The  Labor  formula  emphasizes  the  right 
of  the  nations  as  a  whole  not  to  have  their  peace  endangered 
by  local  vicissitudes. 

"Without  an  international  organization,  without  a  Court  of 
Nations  to  adjust  the  conflicts  which  are  inseparable  from  life 
and  growth,  the  world's  ©state  after  the  war  will  be  worse  than 
at  the  beginning.  The  opportunity  for  the  present  tragedy, 
if  not  its  cause,  lay  in  the  small  nationalities  of  the  Balkans. 
But  even  if  the  plans  of  the  German  annexationists  are  com- 
pletely crusht,  even  if  the  principle  of  self-determination  has 
full  sway,  we  shall  come  out  of  the  war  with  an  infinitely  magni- 
fied Balkan  problem  on  our  hands.  A  new  swarm  of  small 
nations  will  have  been  brought  into  being — Poland,  Finland, 
Ukrainia,  Lithuania,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Palestine.  If 
the  old  rules  of  national  competition  are  to  persist,  if  the  old 
diplomacy  is  to  maintain  itself,  the  opportunities  for  mischief 
will  have  been  many  times  multiplied,  and  an  immense  new 
reservoir  opened  up  for  the  woes  of  the  world.  It  is  not  only 
that  these  new  nationalities  will  be  exposed  to  the  ambitions  of 
their  powerful  neighbors;  they  will  develop  their  own  im- 
perialisms and  rapacities  if  exposed  to  the  old  evil  tradition. 
Poland  will  clash  with  Lithuania  over  the  Lithuanian  popula- 
tions within  the  confines  of  Poland,  and  with  the  Ukraine  over 
the  Little  Russians  of  the  frontier  regions.  The  Russian 
principle  of  self-determination  demands  as  its  complement 
and  safeguard  the  League  of  Nations  insisted  upon  not  only  by 
the  British  Labor  party,  but  by  enlightened  sentiment  in  every 
countrv  of  the  Allies." 
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THE   CALL  FOR  A  WAR-LORD 


THE  CALL  FOB  A   KING    Carlyle's  man  who  "can 
do"     tilings,    Colonel     LeWU'l    "he-man"      rises    al" 
the   hubbub   of  questions  and   answers,   of   accusations, 
filiations,  and  excuses,  above  all  the  for-flung  echoes  of  the 
Senatorial    investigation    of  our  War    Department.     Secretary 
Baker's   reorganization  of  his  Department   does   not   satisfy 

those  critics  who  have  been  loudest  in  the  demand  that  one  man 
should  be  given  supreme  and  complete  control  of  the  task  of 
supplying  our  Army.  Senator  Chamberlain,  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  still  favors  the  appointment  either  of  a 
Secretary  of  Munitions  or  of  an  army-supply  administrator 
ranking  with  Mr.  Hoover.  Witnesses  who  have  been  in  touch 
with  our  war-work  have  testified  before  the  Committee  to  the 
necessity  of  making  such  an  individual  or  board  independent 
of  "the  whim  of  a  Cabinet  officer."  Editors  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  repeated  these  demands,  urging  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Munitions,  or  a  more  thoroughgoing  reorgan- 
ization of  the  War  Department,  or  the  replacement  of  Secretary 
Baker  by  a  man  of  more  belligerent  psychology.  Press  writers 
\\  ht)  have  been  in  France  dispute  the  Secretary's  assertions  that 
our  Army  there  is  sufficiently  equipped,  and  others  declare 
that  our  backwardness  is  seriously  delaying  Allied  victory. 
The  people,  the  New  York  Times  believes,  are  growing  anxious; 
"there  will  be  an  awakening  at  the  Capital  when  they  begin  to 
ask,  'Why  in  all  these  months  and  with  all  this  money  have 
you  not  made  us  ready  for  war?'"  The  people,  The  Times 
continues,  will  demand  an  answer  to  this,  and  will  also  inquire, 
"What  stands  in  the  way  of  the  naming  of  the  'one  strong  man 
to  drive  things'?"  There  is  universal  satisfaction  with  the 
President  as  an  interpreter  of  the  people's  will  and  as  a  prophet 
of  democracy.  But  as  the  ancient  Israelites  tired  of  their 
prophets  and  called  for  a  king  to  lead  them  forth  against  their 
enemies,  we  note  a  growing  insistence  that  the  President  should 
delegate  some  "strong  man"  to  prepare  us  for  battle  or  that 
he  should  apply  his  own  energies  more  directly  to  that  task. 

But  Secretary  Baker's  own  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Committee  gave  him  a  chance  to  show  that  he  had  met  an 
admittedly  difficult  situation  as  skilfully  as  any  human  being 
could  be  expected  to.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  his  ex- 
planations and  revelations  have  convinced  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  press  that  he  did  so.  The  Secretary  laid  stress  on 
the  great  things  accomplished  by  the  War  Department  and  the 
changes  which  are  to  make  it  even  more  efficient.  In  the 
formal  statement  read  to  the  Committee  these  facts  were  noted: 

"Our  Army  consisted  of  9,524  officers  and  202,510  men 
in  April,  1917.  By  January,  1918,  it  had  increased  to  110,856 
officers  and  some  1,428,650  men.  About  45,000  officers  were 
commissioned  from  civil  life.  For  the  training  of  these  soldiers 
sixteen  cantonments  have  been  built,  costing  $134,000,000 
and  containing  practically  all  necessary  conveniences,  comforts, 
and  safeguards.  The  health  of  the  soldiers  training  in  them  is 
said  to  be  'beyond  comparison  better  than  that  of  any  similar 
number  of  soldiers  in  our  history.'  " 

After  other  detailed  figures  were  set  forth  the  general  results 
of  the  work  of  the  War  Department  were  thus  enumerated: 

"1.  A  large  Army  is  in  the  field  and  in  training,  so  large  that 
further  increments  to  it  can  be  adequately  equipped  and  trained 
as  rapidly  as  those  already  in  training  can  be  transported. 

"2.  The  Army  has  been  enlisted  and  selected  without  serious 
dislocation  of  the  industries  of  the  country. 

"3.  The  training  of  the  Army  is  proceeding  rapidly  and  its 
spirit  is  high.  The  subsistence  of  the  Army  has  been  above 
criticism;  its  initial  clothing  supply,  temporarily  inadequate, 
is  now  substantially  complete  and  reserves  will  rapidly  accumu- 
late. Arms  of  the  most  modern  and  effective  kind,  including  ar- 
tillery, machine  guns,  automatic  rifles,  and  small  arms,  have 
been  provided  by  manufacture  or  purchase  for  every  soldier  in 
France,  and  are  available  for  every  soldier  who  can  be  got  to 
France  in  the  year  1918. 


"4.  A  substantia]  army  is  already  in  France,  where  both  men 
and  officers  have  been  additionally  and  especially  trained  and  are 

ready   for  active  service. 

"6.  independent  lines  of  communication  and  supply  and  vast 
rage  and  other  facilities  are  in  process  of  construction  in 
France. 

"(i.  Great  programs  for  the  manufacture  of  additional 
equipment  and  for  the  production  of  new  instruments  of  war 
have  been  formulated. 

"7.  No  army  of  similar  size  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
ever  been  raised,  equipped,  or  trained  sojquickly.  No  such  pro- 
vision has  ever  been  made  before  for  the  comfort,  the  health,  and 
general  well-being  of  an  army.  The  health  report  for  December, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  became  suddenly  less  favorable  than  for 
the  preceding  months.  But  the  unfavorable  conditions  have 
been  mot  and  improvement  is  already  apparent." 

The  above  facts  have  been  made  public  because  the  people  of 
this  country  "are  entitled  to  know  of  the  splendid  effectiveness" 
with  which  the  men  and  the  material  of  the  nation  have  been 
organized  for  war. 

In  this  statement  the  Secretary  outlines  the  departmental 
reorganization  which  he  elsewhere  has  declared  to  have  been 
undertaken  quite  independently  of  the  Congressional  investi- 
gation, and  which  has  already  been  described  in  these  pages. 
Besides  creating  the  War  Council  and  making  over  the  Quarter- 
master's and  Ordnance  bureaus,  Secretary  Baker  has  created  a 
new  office  in  his  Department,  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies.  This  bureau,  of  which  Col.  Palmer  E.  Pierce  has  been 
made  the  head,  will  have  charge  of  the  priority  of  supplies  and 
contracts  as  between  the  other  War  Department  bureaus. 

Senator  Wadsworth,  of  the  investigating  committee,  told  Mr. 
Baker  that  his  prepared  statement  had  given  too  "rosy"  an 
impression  of  the  situation.     To  this  the  Secretary  replied: 

"  Our  initial  rush  needs  have  been  met.  Every  man  in  France 
has  full  equipment.  Every  man  who  goes  will  be  well  supplied. 
Production  in  this  country  is  increasing  at  a  satisfactory  pace." 

Later  on  he  admitted  that  on  January  5  there  was  a  deficiency 
in  certain  camp  supplies,  and  in  motor  vehicles  both  for  Europe 
and  the  camps.  When  asked  by  Senator  Weeks  when  the  camps 
would  have  all  the  supplies  they  need,  Secretary  Baker  said  that 
no  "comprehensive"  answer  could  be  given. 

When  questioned  on  the  point,  the  Secretary  declared  that  he 
was  unable  to  see  that  authority  in  his  Department  was  too 
decentralized  and  declared  his  opposition  to  the  creation  of  a 
Munitions  Department,  as  he  believed  that  his  own  plan  of 
reorganization  would  fill  the  bill,  and  was,  iu  fact,  quite  superior 
to  the  British  arrangement.  When  closely  questioned  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  wiser  to  anticipate  the  pres- 
ent ordnance  program  in  1916  in  view  of  then  world-condi- 
tions, and  in  view  of  the  Government's  secret  information  and 
Ambassador  Gerard's  warnings,  the  Secretary  admitted  that 
both  Congress  and  his  Department  might  have  acted  more 
wisely,  but  that  he  for  one  could  not  say  that  in  1916  he  "per- 
sonally felt  that  we  were  certainly  going  into  the  European  War." 

Secretary  Baker's  statements  seem  both  convincing  and 
encouraging  to  a  number  of  our  editors.  While  others  were 
talking,  says  the  Knoxville  Sentinel,  "Mr.  Baker  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  accomplishing  results."  From  the  accurate  and 
vivid  picture  which  the  Secretary  has  drawn,  concludes  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  "America's  enemies  will  derive 
anything  but  encouragement."  Similar  statements  of  satis- 
faction appear  in  such  papers  as  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen, 
Newark  News,  Macon  Telegraph,  Birmingham  Age  Herald, 
Chattanooga  Times,  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Citizen,  and  India- 
napolis Times.  And  the  Springfield  Republican  concludes  that 
while  Mr.  Baker  is  not  a  "superman"  and  has  made  mistakes, 
"there  is  at  present  no  other  civilian  in  the  United  States  with 
his  accumulated  experience  and  proved  fitness  for  the  work  in 
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hand,  and  the  President  could  not  now  fill  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War  to  better  advantage  by  summoning  another  man." 

But  the  very  cheerfulness  and  optimism  shown  by  the  Secre- 
tary turn  against  him  some  editors  who  had  hitherto  been  most 
friendly  to  the  Administration.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  does 
not  like  Mr.  Baker's  "bragging,"  "when  the  public  is  perfectly 
well  aware  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  serious  blunders." 
"Too  cock-sure  and  airily  complacent"  is  the  New  York  Times's 
phrase.  The  Chicago  Herald  and  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
intimate  that  while  Secretary  Baker  may  be  satisfied  with  what 
he  has  done,  his  fellow  countrymen  are  not.  Mr.  Baker's  testi- 
mony gave  the  Washington  Herald  the  impression  that  he  is 
"making  a  feeble  compromise  with  red  tape,  instead  of  fighting 
to  slaughter  it."  The  New  York  Sun,  Buffalo  Express,  and  Kan- 
sas City  Star  hold  similar  views.  Secretary  Baker  explained 
the  failure  to  get  equipment  a  year  or  more  ago  on  the  ground 
that  the  war  "was  three  thousand  miles  away."  This  remark, 
declares  the  Providence  Journal,  "throws  a  star-shell  illumination 
on  the  thinking  processes  of  Mr.  Baker,"  and  "tells  the  whole 
story  of  inefficiency,  delay,  and  negligence  that  have  characterized 
his  acts  since  the  day  war  was  declared."  The  Chicago  Tribune 
concludes  that  "Secretary  Baker  has  labored  under  the  im- 
pression from  the  beginning  of  his  administration  that  the 
longer  preparations  could  be  put  off  or  prolonged  the  better." 
Our  failure  to  supply  our  troops  in  France  with  our  own  equip- 
ment, The  Tribune  predicts,  "will  not  be  our  last  or  our  worst 
failure  if  our  War  Department  remains  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
whose  conception  of  the  situation  is  so  lax,  tardy,  and  vague 
as  Newton  D.  Baker's." 

In  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney,  a  special  cor- 
respondent recently  in  France,  challenges  Mr.  Baker's  assertions 
that  the  needs  of  our  overseas  forces  have  been  met.  As  The 
Tribune  editorially  sums  up  Mr.  Whitney's  statements: 

"The  forces  in  France  are  short  of  all  kinds  of  equipment  and 
supplies.  They  are  dependent  on  the  French  for  heavy  guns, 
field  guns,  automatic  rifles,  bombs,  airplanes,  and  gasoline.  They 
are  borrowing  gas-masks  from  the  British.  They  are  relying  on 
French  labor  behind  the  lines.  They  are  short  on  auto-trucks, 
and  even  on  commissary  supplies.  If  the  initial  rush  needs  of 
the  Army  in  France  have  been  met  at  all,  they  have  been  met  by 
drawing  on  the  resources  of  our  Allies  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  That  is  not  a  means  of  satisfying  them  which  reflects 
much  glory  on  the  War  Department." 

The  fog  raised  by  Secretary  Baker's  figures  can  not  hide  these 
unpleasant  facts,  declares  the  Boston  Transcript: 

"(1)  More  than  nine  months  after  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with  Germany,  and  almost 
a  year  after  that  state  of  war  began,  not  a  single  sector  on  any 
front  is  yet  held  by  an  American  Army.  (2)  The  number  of 
American  fighting  troops  in  France  is  still  100,000  short  of  the 
number  that  Marshal  Joffre  was  promised  would  be  there  by 
Christmas  day — not  Christmas,  1918,  but  Christmas,  1917." 

And  then,  asks  the  Springfield  Union, 

"What  is  the  future  of  the  American  Army  abroad?  Has  the 
War  Department  prepared  for  that?  Has  sufficient  prepara- 
tion been  made  to  insure  adequate  supplies  of  arms  and  munitions 
for  the  2,000,000  men  already  authorized,  of  whom  already 
1,500,000  are  under  arms?  Can  Washington  guarantee  such 
mobilization  of  industry  as  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of 
10,000,000  rifles  for  that  army,  for  it  appears  that  a  minimum 
supply  of  five  to  each  man  is  required?  Can  Washington 
guarantee  that  there  is  such  mobilization  of  industry  as  shall 
provide  for  that  army  of  2,000,000  men  the  artillery,  light  and 
heavy,  the  shrapnel  and  heavy  shell  necessary  for  continuous 
active  service?  Can  Washington  guarantee  the  mobilization 
of  industry  necessary  to  maintain  adequate  supplies  of  clothing 
and  other  necessities  for  this  army  of  2,000,000?" 

The  demand  for  a  Munitions  Department,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  discust  in  our  recent  issues,  has  been  repeated 
before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  by  several  wit- 
nesses.     Mr.    Waddill  Catchings,   spokesman  for  the  United 


States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  declared  that  Secretary 
Baker's  present  plan  divides  purchasing  power  and  BOStten 
authority.  "Whoever  takes  control  of  the  supply  system,"  says 
Mr.  Catchings,  "must  have  unquestioned  authority  and  not 
be  subject  'to  the  whim  of  a  C&binel   officer.'" 

The  New  York  Timet  approves  of  the  plan  for  one-man  con- 
trol advocated  by  Mr.  Bernard  Baruoh,  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  and  by  Mr.  Willard,  its  late  chairman.  The  all-powerful 
controller  of  supplies  whom  they  have  in  mind  would  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  would  occupy  an  independent  position, 
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CUT  THE   GORDIAN  KNOT! 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

and  would  be  held  responsible  for  results.     In  an  article  pointing 
out  the  defects  of  a  United  States  war-machine,  The  Times  says: 

"There  are  grave  defects  in  the  present  system  of  getting  sup- 
plies of  all  sorts;  and  they  are  due  to  lack  of  coordination  and 
lack  of  authority  to  do  things  quickly,  to  the  lack  of  a  spirit  of 
carle  blanche,  and  a  capacity  for  decisiveness,  and  also  to  a  lack  of 
legislation  whereby  the  power  delegated  by  the  President  may  be 
still  further  delegated  without  losing  all  of  its  original  strength." 

In  The  New  Republic,  Mr.  William  Hard  points  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  "the  keystone  of  our  coordination."  The  President 
himself  must  be  our  "war-lord,"  the  strong  man  to  lead  us  to 
battle.  The  writer  points  out  that  while  Mr.  Wilson  justifies 
his  claim  to  be  the  interpreter  of  America's  conscience  he  has  not 
kept  his  hand  on  the  administration  of  the  war.  "The  meetings 
of  our  Cabinet,  in  comparison  with  the  meetings  of  any  other 
cabinet  in  the  world,  are  extraordinarily  infrequent."  We  must 
get  coordination  "not  from  the  bottom  feebly  up,  but  from  the 
top  strongly  down."  We  may  talk  about  General  Sharpe  or  Mr. 
Baker,  but  Mr.  WTilson  must  be  "the  keystone  "  of  our  arch  of  co- 
ordination, and  till  "he  gets  there  we  may  do  a  million  little  things 
admirably,  but  never  the  big  things."  In  an  editorial,  The  New 
Republic  points  out  that  the  President  continues  to  be  our  only 
war-council.  The  consequence  is  "that,  sound  and  alert  as  his 
judgment  ultimately  is,  decisions  are  necessarily  delayed  and 
action  is  frequently  not  taken  until  a  crisis  in  some  particular 
phase  of  war-work  forces  the  matter  on  the  President's  attention 
and  precipitates  a  decision."  The  New  Republic  advocates 
the  establishment  of  a  supreme  war-council,  "from  whose  meet- 
ings the  President  would  never  be  absent  and  which,  like  the 
English  War-Council,  would  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings." 
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T1U1  MIMI   OF  SECRETARY    DANIELS 

T1IK  N.wv  HAS  MADE  GOOD.  Etepreeentative 
Oliver,  who  ia  ahairmfo  of  the  House  subcommittee 
which  has  been  investigating   the  oonduet  of   the  De- 

partnuiit  during  the  war,  says  tliat  the  "prevalent  public 
belief  as  to  the  Navj  *b  readinesi  was  well  founded."  Thiseomes 
to  tin-  people  "as  cheering  new  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

"in  the  midst  of  the  oharges  ooneerning  the  delays  in  the  prepar- 
ations for  war/'  and  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  showing 
made  by  the  We*  Department  before  the  Senate  Investigating 
Committee.  Alt  ho  the  hearings  into  the  oharges  against  the 
\a\\  were  held  behind  closed  doors,  the  committee  were  so 
Strongly  imprest  with  what  they  had  learned  that  it  was  decided 
to  make  public  at  once  such  facts  as  would  not  embarrass  the 
Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  statement  made  by 
Chairman  Oliver  for  the  committee  praises  in  the  highest  terms 
the  work  done  by  both  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair, 
of  which  Rear-Admiral  David  W.  Taylor  is  Chief,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  under  Rear-Admiral  Robert  S. 
Griffin.  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  received  the  same  praise  in  a 
previous  statement  made  by  Chairman  Oliver,  for  "at  sea  we 
are  so  well  supplied  that  we  can  afford  to  lend  to  our  allies;  on 
land  it  is  we  who  must  borrow  arms  and  munitions  for  our 
forces  in  France,"  says  the  Philadelphia  P.ress,  while  The  Inquirer 
notes  that  "in  addition  to  manning  and  equipping  the  war- 
vessels,  the  Navy  has  armed  1,100  merchantmen  in  ten  months, 
and  was  able  to  furnish  munitions  and  supplies  to  our  allies." 

Briefly,  Secretary  Daniels's  statement  showed  that  424  ves- 
sels were  being  built  by  the  Department,  in  addition  to  sub- 
marine-chasers, and  that  between  700  and  800  ships  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Department  since  last  April.     The  enlisted 


p.  r  . mi ii.  I  has  been  increased  to  280,000  men  and  officers,  com- 
pared with  6  1,680  men  and  l,:i7<;  officers  w  hen  war  was  di<lan  <!. 
That  tin  commanding  officers  of  the  tie.  t  are  gratified  by  the 
OOOperation  that  tiny  have  received  from  Secretary  Daniels 
was  sjso  developed  at  the  hearing.  "The  truth  is,"  says  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  "the  storm  of  abu>e  of  Secretary  Daniels  set 
in  about  the  time  he  issued  his  orders  prohibiting  the  use  of 
wines  and  liquors  on  American  war-ships,"  which  was  resented 
by  the  "Navy  clique,  strong,  but  by  no  means  representing  all 
tin  naval  offioers."  But  the  main  point  demonstrated  by  the 
naval  inquiry  is  that  our  Xavy  was  "prepared"  when  war  came, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Press  says  in  this  connection  "that  the 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  Navy's  clean  record  so  far  is  not 
that  Secretary  Daniels  is  an  abler  man  than  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet,  but  that  his  Department  was  the  only  one  reasonably 
prepared  for  the  exigencies  of  war." 

Secretary  Daniels  admitted  that  he  was  "a  little  proud" 
of  the  report  which  he  submitted  to  the  investigating  committee ; 
and  whatever  the  Shipping  Board  may  be  doing,  "the  Navy 
is  buying  and  building  ships  to  'beat  the  band,'"  says  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun. 

The  findings  of  the  House  Committee  are  naturally  a  personal 
triumph  for  Secretary  Daniels,  for  "no  member  of  President 
Wilson's  Cabinet  has  been  more  savagely  criticized,"  notes  the 
New  Orleans  Times- Picayune,  which  believes  that  "an  organized 
movement  was  endeavoring  to  force  him  from  the  head  of  the 
Navy  by  arousing  public  sentiment  against  him."  Much  of 
success  that  has  marked  the  naval  administration  is  naturally 
due  to  the  capacity  of  the  officers  and  men,  afloat  and  ashore, 
and  the  Secretary  in  his  report  quite  frankly  acknowledges  that 
"their  rare  devotion  and  ability  .  .  .  have  made  possible  the 
recognized  power  of  the  Navy  to-day." 


THE  PARAGRAPHERS  AND  THE  BOLSHEVIKI 


The  Russian  revolution  would  be  all  right  if  it  could  stop  revolving. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Bolshevik  baby  squawked  when  the  Kaiser  tried  to  take  too  much 
of  his  candy. — Newark  News. 

The  Kaiser's  faith  in  his  superdiplomats  must  suffer  a  bit  when  he 
realizes  that  even  the  Bolsheviki  can  see  through  them. — Chicago  Evening 
Post. 

"Allies  must  not  desert  Russia."  To  the  average  man  it  looks 
much  more  as  if  Russia  is  deserting  the  Allies.  —  Charleston  News  and 
Courier. 

Possibly  Germany,  after  a  little  more  experience  with  the  Bolsheviki, 
may  pass  Russia  back  to  the  Allies. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Late  reports  from  the  Far  East  indi- 
cate that  unless  Russia  is  careful  she 
will  experience  a  Jappy  new  year.— 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

One  cheerful  thing  about  the  Rus- 
sian situation  is  that  the  only  food- 
supply  that  can  possibly  help  the  Ger- 
mans is  in  southern  Russia  and  in  the 
nands  of  those  opposed  to  the  Bolshe- 
viki.— Boston  Herald. 

"Bill"  Haywood  says  that  there 
is  "nothing  in  common  between  the 
I.  W.  W.  and  the  Bolsheviki,"  and  since 
the  Bolsheviki  have  shown  some  dis- 
position to  disagree  with  Prussia,  it 
looks  as  tho  "Bill"  might  be  right 
about  it. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Kerensey,  says  the  valued  Post,  has 
become  "a  man  of  pathetic  mystery." 
About  as  mysterious,  we  should  say, 
as  a  corn-cob.  Kerensky  cracked  be- 
cause, instead  of  acting,  he  conversed. 
He  took  the  bull  by  the  ear,  not  the 
horns.  He  cried  havocksky  and  let  slip 
a  pack  of  roaring  sucking-doves.  He 
hung  his  banners  on  the  inner  walls, 
and  struck  when  the  iron  was  cold.  A 
man  of  mystery!  The  mystery  was, 
did  he  accent  his  name  on  the  first  syl- 
lable or  the  second? — Chicago  Tribune. 


Trotzky  might  get  the  ignoble  peace  prize. — Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

What  Russia  needs  now  is  not  so  much  a  Trotzky  as  a  Standpatsky. — 
Baltimore  American. 

The  Bolsheviki  can  sell  peace  to  Germany,  but  can  they  deliver  the 
goods? — Columbia  State. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  Russians  will  decide  they  are  not  as  badly 
whipt  as  German  propaganda  has  led  them  to  believe. — Newark  News. 

The  Bolshevik  Government  has  adopted  phonetic  spelling.  Now  if 
you  know  how  a  Russian  name  sounds  you  can  spell  it. — New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

The  Bolsheviki  seem  pained  to  find  that  an  ark  of  the  covenant  built 

from  such  trusted  planks  as  class 
hatred  should  insist  upon  leaking. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

Bolsheviki  have  seized  banks  and 
factories,  and  they  can  keep  or  spend 
the  banks'  money;  but  what  will  they 
do  with  the  factories? — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  Russian  idea  is  to  discuss 
plans  for  a  new  stable  while  somebody 
is  making  off  with  the  horse.  Hence 
the  expression,  lack  of  horse  sense. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

A  member  of  the  Bolshevik  regime 
tells  what  the  real  aims  of  Germany 
are.  "Wonder  if  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  what  the  real  aims  of 
the  Bolsheviki  are? — Columbia  Record. 

Germany  immediately  offers  evi- 
dence of  the  sincerity  of  its  peace  pro- 
posals to  the  Bolsheviki  by  arresting 
the  Independent  Socialists  who  are  try- 
ing to  carry  out  Bolshevik  ideas  in 
Germany. — New  York  World. 


The  Russian  Reds  are  said  to  have 
arrested  the  United  States  railroad 
commission  at  Irkutsk,  Siberia.  They 
don't  want  them  to  begin  their  labors 
by  improving  the  transportation  to 
Siberia,  which,  when  you  think  it  over, 
is  natural  enough. — Dayton  Journal. 


PERHAPS  HE'LL  LOOK  WHERE  HE  SITS  NOW. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


Copyrighted  °T  Committee  on  Public  Information. 


THE  U.  S.  S.  FANNING  SANK  THIS  GERMAN    t/-BOAT. 
The  17-boat  crew  are  here  shown  in  the  act  of  surrendering  to  the  Fanning.    Before  they  could  be  taken  off.  the  submarine  sank  beneath  them. 


BOTH   SIDES   VETO   THE   WILSON  "FREE-SEA"   PLAN 


ONE  DISCORDANT  NOTE  marred  the  President's  state- 
ment of  peace  terms,  say  the  London  papers,  and  that 
was  his  insistence  upon  the  somewhat  mysterious 
doctrine  of  Hie  "freedom  of  the  seas."  The  President's  free-sea 
program  runs:  "Absolute  freedom  of  navigation,  outside  terri- 
torial waters,  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas  may 
be  closed  in  whole  or  part  by  international  action  for  the  en- 
forcement of  international  covenants."  English  opinion  asserts- 
that  the  seas  to-day  are  as  free  to  all  lawful  traffic  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them,  and  any  radical  change  in  sea-law  would  be 
fraught  with  peril  to  the  British  Empire.  In  an  indignant 
editorial  the  London  Daily  Graphic  writes: 

"This  proposal  cuts  at  the  very  root  of  the  power  of  Great 
Britain.  Hitherto  it  has  been  our  national  policy  to  maintain  a 
very  small  Army  and  an  overwhelmingly  powerful  Navy.  We 
have  pursued  this  policy  because  we  live  on  an  island  and  the 
roads  of  our  commerce  and  the  links  of  our  Empire  are  on  the  sea. 

"As  President  Wilson's  proposal  stands,  it  would  lead  to  the 
absurdity  that  Germany  should  be  free  to  send  her  armies  across 
tin'  sea  to  invade  England  and  we  should  do  nothing  to  stop  the 
transports  until  they  reached  the  three-mile  limit  of  our  terri- 
torial waters.  If  his  proposal  is  intended  to  apply  only  to  com- 
mercial vessels,  then  our  answer  is  that  the  Navy  of  an  island 
Power  has  as  much  right  to  blockade  an  enemy  port  as  the 
Army  of  a  continental  Power  has  to  besiege  an  enemy  city. 
There  can  not  be  one  law  for  the  sea  and  another  for  the  land." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says  that  it  will  surprize  many 
people  "to  find  Mr.  Wilson  favoring  the  abolition  of  the  right 
of  capture  at  sea  in  view  of  the  vigorous  fashion  in  which  the 
United  States  has  supported  the  British  blockade  of  Germany." 
The  Westminster  Gazette  argues  that  the  President  is  aiming  at 
an  ideal  rather  than  bringing  forward  a  matter  of  practical 
politics : 

"Until  we  know  whether  at  the  end  of  this  struggle  we  shall  be 
living  in  a  world  dedicated  to  war  and  warlike  preparations  or 
in  a  world  which  is  honestly  seeking  peace  and  civilized  progress, 
we  shall  not  reach  permanent  or  acceptable  settlement  of  the 
tangle  of  territorial  questions  which  now  confronts  us.  One  kind 
of  settlement  belongs  to  an  assumed  peaceful  world  and  quite 
another  to  a  world  preparing  for  the  next  war. 

"Here  is  our  fundamental  difference  with  Prussian  militarism. 
We  have  no  reason  as  yet  to  believe  that  the  ruling  class  in  Ger- 
many are  at  all  disposed  to  abandon  the  system  which  has  made 
war  the  chief  of  their  national  industries,  and  until  we  have 


such  reason  we  are  bound  in  any  settlement  to  regard  in- 
surance against  their  designs  as  vital  to  our  safety. 

"We  can  test  this  in  the  concrete  case  of  I 'resident  Wilson's 
own  demand  for  absolute  freedom  of  navigation  alike  in  peace  and 
in  war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
international  action  for  the  enforcement  of  international  cove- 
nants. In  the  world  to  which  the  President  looks  forward, 
combined  in  an  association  of  nations  affording  guaranties  of 
political  and  territorial  independence  for  all  States,  a  world 
governed  by  open  covenants,  disarmed  by  mutual  consent,  and 
freed  as  far  as  possible  from  economic  barriers,  this  aspiration 
could  have  no  terrors  for  us;  but  in  the  fighting  world  of  to-day 
it  would  mean  the  disarming  of  sea-power  without  any  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  military  power  on  land,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  militarist  land-Powers  and  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  all  others,  America  included. 

"Let  us  be  careful  to  understand,  and  to  make  the  enemy 
understand,  that  Wilson's  proposal  depends  on  an  association  of 
nations,  which  alone  gives  us  a  guaranty  of  peace,  and  that  it 
would  involve  the  abolition  of  the  submarine,  as  of  all  other 
forms  of  attack  on  commerce." 

So,  too,  the  London  Times  characterizes  the  President's  "free- 
sea"  views  as  visionary : 

"Our  chief  criticism  of  the  President's  speech  is  that  in  its 
lofty  flight  of  an  ideal  it  seems  not  to  take  into  account  certain 
hard  realities  of  the  situation.  We  would  all  rejoice  to  see  some 
such  splendid  vision  as  he  beholds  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood, 
and  we  are  all  working  toward  it  according  to  our  lights,  but 
some  of  the  proposals  Mr.  Wilson  puts  forward  assume  that  the 
reign  of  righteousness  on  earth  is  already  within  our  reach." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were  the  first  to  agitate 
for  greater  freedom  of  navigation,  the  President's  views  do 
not  receive  a  cordial  reception  in  the  Fatherland.  Count  zu 
Reventlow  in  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  writes: 

"This  passage,  rendered  into  German,  means  that  Germany 
would  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  North  Sea  and  all  connec- 
tion with  world-traffic  until  she  accepts  all  the  international 
treaties  put  up  to  her,  among  which  would  be  an  agreement  to 
abandon  the  subject  of  commercial  warfare." 

The  organ  of  the  German  shipping  magnates,  the  Bremen 
IFescr  Zeitung,  says: 

"We  know  that  annexations  are  only  contested  when  made  by 
the  Central  Powers,  but  not  when  it  is  a  case  of  disannexation 
or  restoration  on  the  part  of  a  band  of  robbers.     In  the  playful 
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tone  w)  knows  so  well  how  to  us.-,  he  fulls  into  ;i  trap 

ui  speaking  of  the  freedom  of  the  MM 

■ -a*  an  i  i>ng  as  the  Powers  p  ig  the  lai 

ble  to  take  advantage  <>f  this  freedom.    This  was  the 
oast*  before  Wilson's  i  and  before  tin-  outbreak  of  tin- 

war,  and  so  ire  srfl]  not  lose  this  opportunity  (,f  warning  against 
the  s.  of  these  words,  'freedom  of  tin-  seas.'" 

Thf  official  Narddtutacht  Allyemeine  Zeitung  is  slightly  caustic: 

"The  fourteen  points  do  not  form  a  program  for  world-peace, 
hut  a  real  symphony  of  will  to  no  peaoi  ,  Beginning  with  his 
joyful  fanfare  of  freedom  of  the  seas  and  other  things,  on  which 
the  whole  world  is  agreed,  even  if  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
regarding  the  method  of  realization.  Mr.  Wilson's  intervention 
IS  not  wanted." 


GERMANY  YEARNS  FOR  CHINA  —  On  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  seizure  of  Kiaochow  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 

w  ri  1 1 

"  \fter  the  war,  too,  we  shall  demand  our  'place  in  the  sun' 
in  China.  This  demand  will  not,  however,  take  the  form  of 
territorial  acquisitions.  Germany  will  pursue  no  'policy  of 
might'  in  China.  What  Germany  must  insist  upon  is  that 
the  richly  hopeful  Chinese  market  remain  open  to  her  on  the 
'open-door'  principle,  the  same  as  to  others.  China  is  the  land 
of  the  future  for  world  trade  and  commerce,  and  Germany 
will  not  allow  her  way  to  activity  in  this  field  to  be  barred. 

"There  will  be  a  struggle  after  the  war  to  see  who  builds 
China's  railroads,  erects  her  manufactories,  works  her  mines, 
and  regulates  her  rivers — a  struggle  in  which  the  cleverest 
nation  will  win,  and  the  competition  will  be  extremely  sharp. 
It  will  not  be  waged  by  individual  firms  as  of  old,  but  by  great 
combines  of  capital,  like  the  American  International  Corpor- 
ation. We  must  meet  like  with  like,  and  the  time  has  now  come 
for  the  Government  to  confer  with  individual  enterprise  with 
a  view  to  girding  ourselves  for  the  coming  race." 


THE   NEXT   THRUST 

Tl  I  AT  M  YSTERIOUS  BATTLE-FRONT  in  the  Balkans, 
with  its  base  at  Saloniki,  has  puzzled  most  commenta- 
tors on  the  war,  for  while  a  large  Allied  army  has  been 
maintained  there,  no  move  of  any  great  importance  has  taken 
place.  Now,  however,  not  a  few  authorities  expect  that  the 
Saloniki  front  will  be  the  scene  of  the  next  great  German  thrust, 
and  that  down  through  the  Balkans  will  be  poured  those  huge 
masses  of  troops  which  up  to  now  have  held  nine  hundred  miles 
of  trenches  against  the  collapsed  Russians.  Writing  in  the  Paris 
Homme  Libre,  Mr.  Lazare  Weiler,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  comes  out  with  a  flat-footed  prophecy  that  the  next 
move  of  Germany  will  be  to  clear  away  all  the  secondary  theaters 
of  war  before  making  her  last  desperate  drive  at  the  Western 
front.     He  writes  in  Premier  Clemenceau's  organ: 

"A  Germano-Bulgar  offensive  against  the  Army  of  Saloniki 
is  a  certainty.  If  successful,  it  would  not  only  provide  the  enemy 
with  a  new  source  of  food  supplies,  but  would  leave  him  free 
to  throw  his  whole  strength  upon  the  one  remaining  front,  that 
of  the  French  and  British  armies.  The  situation  must  be  faced 
by  the  Allied  governments  in  its  military  and  diplomatic  aspects, 
and  the  question  is  whether  they  will  let  themselves  be  out- 
maneuvered  by  Germany  or  will  outmaneuver  Germany." 

Mr.  Jacques  d'Urville,  too,  writing  in  the  London  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  says  that  the  German  program  "necessitates  a  free  hand 
in  the  Balkans  and  the  Germanization  of  Greece,"  and  predicts  a 
swift  and  desperate  assault  upon  Saloniki.     He  says: 

"The  possession  of  Saloniki  and  Albania,  carrying  with  it  the 
forced  cooperation  of  Greece,  moreover,  offers  such  advantages 
to  the  Central  Powers  that,  with  Roumania  annihilated,  one 
must  suppose  them  capable  of  putting  everything  into  operation 
to  realize  these  aims.     Supported  at  once  by  the  great  strategic 


EASIER  SAID   THAN  DONE. 

The  President — "Here  is  the  road  to  Democracy,  and  you  will  find 
rest  and  peace  when  you  reach  the  top." 

German  People — "But  that  armed  man  bars  the  way,  Excellency, 
and  won't  let  me  pass." 

The  President — "  Well,  just  throw  him  on  one  side." 

— Passing  Show  (London) . 


WILSON  AS  LEADER. 

Wilson  (to  Michel) — "You  look  very  nice  in  that  cap  of  Liberty, 
and,  as  it's  quite  unnecessary  for  you  to  see  anything,  I'll  lead  you." 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


DEMOCRATIZING   GERMANY— TWO   VIEWS   OF   ITS   MEANING. 
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port  of  the  ^Egcan  Sea — transformed  into  ;t  \ast  dockyard  for 
the  intensive  manufacture  of  submarines — and  by  Spain,  v  • 
internal  dissensions  render  her  neutrality  negative,  Austria- 
Germany  would  quickly  achieve  the  double  result  she  has  in 
view — that  is  to  say,  to  prohibit,  by  means  of  her  submarine 
flotillas,  all  practical  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  and  to 
organize  a  counter-blockade  which  would  enable  her  to  prolong 
the  war  until  the  Allies,  demoralized  and  relentlessly  pursued  by 
venomous  propaganda,  are  forced  to  accept  a  German  peace. 

"In  fact,  the  Germans,  despite  recovered  divisions  on  the 
Russian  front,  despite  the  gran- 
diloquent utterances  of  von  Hin- 
denburg,  harbor  few  illusions  as 
to  the  issue  of  the  operations  on 
the  Western  front,  where  tin 
American  contingents  will  soon 
inter  into  line." 

This  Mediterranean  region  is 
called  "the  Allied  center"  by  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  which 
urges  the  British  Admiralty  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  develop  sea- 
power  there.  It  supports  the 
theory  of  a  Balkan  drive,  and 
says: 

"  By  the  Allied  center  we  mean 
the  battle-front  from  Italy  to 
Macedonia.  When  Russia  was 
in  the  war  and  at  her  best 
this  area  was  in  some  ways  the 
most  promising  of  all,  for  here  the 
Allies  were  opposed  to  the  weaker 
of  our  two  principal  enemii is, 
Austria,  and  their  own  potential 
strength  was  at  its  greatest.  On 
our  side  were  Servia,  Italy,  and 
Russia;  on  the  enemy's  side,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  onty 
Austria.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
precisely  here,  where  our  chances 
at  the  beginning  were  so  good, 
that  we  have  done  worst.  Aus- 
tria, badly  beaten  by  Russia, 
Servia,  and  Italy,  has  now  rallied. 
Russia  has  dropt  out,  and  Bul- 
garia has  come  in  on  Austria's 
side ;  the  two  invasions  of  Austria, 

one  from  the  east,  the  other  from  the  west,  have  beer  repelled; 
our  ally  Servia,  once  a  nation,  is  now  only  an  army;  and 
Italy,  instead  of  invading,  is  herself  invaded.  Supposing  that 
we  regard  the  whole  war  as  one  campaign  (as  we  should),  we  may 
sum  up  its  conclusions  as  follows:  Our  right,  against  Turkey, 
has  been  brilliantly  successful  in  Mesopotamia  and  in  Palestine; 
our  left,  in  France  and  in  Belgium,  has  also  been  successful,  but 
not  decisively  so.  The  enemy's  lines  are  still  unbroken  here, 
but  so  also  are  ours,  alike  on  land  and  at  sea;  and  against  his 
continued  occupation  of  Belgium  and  parts  of  France  we  must 
set  our  conquest  of  his  colonies,  and  our  mastery,  real  tho  not 
yet  undisputed,  of  the  sea.  In  the  center,  however,  we  have  so 
far  steadily  lost;  our  offensives  at  this  part  of  the  line  have  gone 
to  pieces,  and  alike  in  Italy  and  in  Macedonia  we  are  strictly 
on  the  defensive 

"The  enemy  is  attacking  Italy  and  may  attack  Greece  mainly 
as  a  counter-move  against  our  sea-power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
To  strengthen  our  sea-power  in  the  Mediterranean  is  the  first 
and  most  important  of  all  the  steps  that  we  could  take.  Alike  in 
the  West,  on  our  center,  and  on  our  right  flank,  the  lesson  is  the 
same." 

An  attack  on  Italy,  however,  is  predicted  in  the  London  Daily 
Mail  by  Mr.  Lovat  Fraser,  who  thinks  the  Balkan  offensive  is 
coming  later: 

"I  should  say  that  at  the  moment  the  real  danger-spot  is 
Italy.  Our  turn  may  come,  but  the  highly  efficient  Germans 
have  an  awkward  habit  of  cleaning  up  jobs  as  they  go,  which  is 
also  our  own  practise  on  occasion.  Having  got  Russia  and 
Roumania  out  of  the  way  for  the  time  being,  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  turn  next  to  Italy  and  endeavor  to  overwhelm  her 
while  she  is  still  reeling  under  a  sore  blow." 


A" 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY'S   FUTURE 

QUIKT  CHUCKLE  has  gone  op  from  the  papers  pub- 
liahed  here  representing  the  various  nations  that  form 

that    curious   agglomerate    known    a^    the    Au-t  ro-I  lun- 
garian  Monarchy.     One  and  all  indorse  in  tin    hearts  ible 

manner    the    President's    r.  neiit    of    the    terms    upon 

which  we  are  willing  to  make  peace,  but  all  of  them  hark  back 
to  the  phrase  the  I'resid.  nt  used  m  hi<  met  •    -  when 

declaring  war  upon  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  These  papers  term 
his  refusal  to  "impair  or  rear- 
range the  Austro  -  Hungarian 
Empire"  the  most  amusing  pi 
of  political  camouflage  that  has 

been  perpetrated  for  >ome  time 
past.  While  it  may  reassure 
the  governing  classes  in  the  do- 
minion of  the  Emperor  Karl  as 
to  the  essential  gentleness  of 
America,  it  is,  the  \  say,  the  empti- 
est of  empty  phrases,  because 
after  this  war  there  will  be  no 
Austria-Hungary  left  either  to 
impair  or  rearrange.  This  view- 
point is  admirably  brought  out 
by  the  Cleveland  Denny  Hlas, 
a  Slovak  daily,  which  writes: 


"Our  feeling  toward  President 
Wilson  is  not  changed  by  the 
fact  that  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress he  refuses  to  'impair  or 
rearrange  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.'  President  Wilson  has 
many  times  nobly  declared  that 
the  United  States  is  fighting  for 
no  other  purpose  than  for  de- 
mocracy and  the  freedom  of  small 
nations.  In  Austria  -  Hungary 
there  are  more  than  ten  small 
nations  which  bless  the  President 
and  the  United  States  for  this 
pronouncement.  But  these  small 
nations  will  be  freed  from  the 
yoke  of  the  pseudo-liberal  Hungarian  nobility  and  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Austro-German  great  families  only  when  Austria-Hungary 
— now  made  up  of  nations  forcibly  chained  together  into  a  huge 
and  unnatural  conglomerate — is  not  only  rearranged  but  has 
disappeared  entirely  from  the  face  of  the  globe. 

"Our  Italian  allies  are  fighting  for  Italia  Irredenta;  our  Ser- 
vian allies,  together  with  the  Croatians  and  Slovenes  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  are  fighting  for  Servia  Irredenta;  our  Roumanian 
allies  are  fighting  to  liberate  their  brethren  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Magyars  in  Transylvania;  the  whole  work!  has  agreed 
that  Galicia  must  be  added  to  a  future  free  Poland;  the  Entente 
Powers  have  solemnly  declared  that  their  war-aims  include 
liberation  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  while  the  bulk  of  patriotic 
Russians,  even  now.  have  still  a  mind  to  free  the  Ruthenians, 
both  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary.  This  can  not  be  achieved  by 
any  rearrangement  or  impairment  of  Austria-Hungary;  it  can 
only  be  done  by  the  entire  disruption  and  dissolution  of  that 
absurd  Empire,  the  vassal,  satellite,  and  obedient  tool  of  German 
militarism  and  Kaiserism." 


GERMAN  FREEDOM  OF  THE   SEAS! 

— Passing  Show  (London) 


The  Slovenian  Glas  Naroda  (New  York)  indorses  these  views 
and  says  that  "  the  declaration  of  war  upon  Austria  by  the  United 
States  is  taken  by  the  Slovenes  to  be  God's  judgment."  The 
views  of  the  Slovenes  are  indorsed  almost  to  the  letter  by  the 
Croatians.  Speaking  for  the  entire  Jugo-Slav  race  in  the 
Chicago  Jugo-Slav  Flag,  Ivan  Mladineo  says: 

"America  is  fighting  German  domination,  and  logically  the 
Allies  must  overthrow  such  domination  not  only  in  the  Hohen- 
zollern,  but  also  in  the  Hapsburg  monarchy.  When  this  is 
done  the  nations  of  Austria-Hungary  will  be  able  to  decide  their 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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BRITISH 
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CERMAN 
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MAR.     JUNE     SEPT.      DEC. 

1916 
QUARTER  ENDED. 


MAR.     JUNE    SEPT.     DEC. 
1917 


THE   SUBMARINE    SITUATION   AT   A   GLANCE. 


"U  "BOATS   AS   PEACE   ARGUMENTS 

THE  CONTEMPTUOUS  REJECTION  of  the  Allied 
peace  terms  by  the  Teutons  was  caused,  we  are  told,  by 
their  implicit  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  submarine  to 
force  the  Entente  to  its  knees.  Despite  the  disappointing 
results  of  the  loudly  heralded  "ruthless  warfare,"  which  Ger- 
many began  on  February  1,  1917 — it  was  to  isolate  and  starve 
Kngland  in  three  months — the  Teutons  persist  in  thinking  that 
the  underwater  weapon  is  the  most  powerful  peace  advocate 
they  possess.  When  discussing  President  Wilson's  message 
stating  our  conditions  of  peace,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  wrote: 

"The  entire  Entente  hopes  are  based  on  expected  help  from 
the  United  States.  Whether  the  Americans  will  be  able  to 
provide  a  fighting  army  in  numbers  sufficient  to  bring  about  a 
decision,  whether  they  will  be  able  to  furnish  sufficient  ships  for 
the  transport  of  the  Army,  and  whether  they  will  then  be  able  to 
provide  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  and  war-materials  are 
questions  upon  which  opinion  is  divided.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  efforts  the  Americans  are  making  must  be  taken  seri- 
ously. The  hope  of  an  early  peace  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  efficacy  of  our  submarine  weapon." 

The  Tageblatt  claims  that  the  [/-boats  have  sunk  821,000  tons 
of  shipping  a  month  since  February  last,  and  expect  the  results  of 
the  year  to  show  a  loss  to  Entente  shipping  of  10,000,000  tons. 
In  England-  the  submarine  is  regarded  as  a  serious,  but  not 
deadly,  peril,  tho  some  journals  state  that  the  utmost  vigilance 
must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  balance  even.  The  London 
Daily  Telegraph  writes  pessimistically: 

"The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  emphasized  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  turning  out  submarines  quicker  than  we  are  sinking 
them,  and  that,  tho  our  losses  in  tonnage  are  decreasing,  every 
week  leaves  us  worse  off,  the  vessels  completed  not  equaling  in 
carrying  capacity  those  torpedoed.  Week  by  week  our  margin  of 
safety  is  disappearing,  and  on  that  margin  of  safety  depend  not 
only  our  military  activities  of  the  various  fronts,  our  munition 
movement,  the  continuance  of  the  naval  blockade,  but  the  food 
of  all  the  millions  of  people  of  this  country — most  of  them  living 
from  hand  to  mouth."  .    ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Admiralty  publishes  two  charts  of 
"Sinkers  and  Sunk,"  which  do  not  altogether  justify  the  gloom 
of  The  Daily  Telegraph.  The  official  statement  explaining  the 
charts,  published  on  this  page,  we  quote  from  the  Manchester 
Guardian.     It  runs: 

"In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 


Admiralty  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December  13,  that  the 
general  curves  of  merchant  tonnage  sunk  by  enemy  action  and 
of  German  submarines  sunk  are  satisfactory,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  public  would  be  interested  to  see  these  curves,  and  they 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  press  accordingly. 

"With  regard  to  the  first  diagram  (British,  Allied,  and  neutral 
losses  of  tonnage  by  enemy  action),  the  height  of  the  enemy  sub- 
marine attack  upon  merchantmen  was  in  April,  1917,  and  that 
accounts  for  the  quarter  endiDg  June  last  showing  the  'peak.' 
Since  then  the  curve  has  steadily  fallen,  and  in  the  last  quarter 
of  this  year  it  has  reached  the  same  figure  as  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1916,  which  was  before  the  unrestricted  submarine  attack 
began. 

"The  second  diagram  shows  that  since  the  quarter  ending 
September,  1916,  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the  number  of 
submarines  sunk,  and  altho  for  the  last  quarter  of  1917  the  num- 
ber sunk  has  not  further  risen,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  still  the  results  of  half  a  month  to  add,  and  we  have  already 
equaled  the  results  of  the  quarter  ending  September,  1917*. 

"Attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  the  following:  (1)  These 
diagrams  are  statistically  accurate,  based  on  facts  up  to  Decem- 
ber 17,  and  include  no  estimated  or  uncertain  figures.  (2)  They 
are  diagrammatically  accurate  and  strictly  to  scale,  but  obviously 
the  scale  is  not  the  same  in  both,  one  being  for  tonnage  of  mer- 
chant vessels  and  the  other  for  number  of  submarines." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  admits  that  the  [/-boats  cause 
"heavy  and  serious  losses,"  yet  goes  on  to  reassure  its  readers 
by  remarking,  "  we  are  glad  to  know  that  we  are  now  building 
almost  enough  new  shipping  to  replace  what  we  lose." 


A  PARLIAMENTARY  BEAR  GARDEN— A  graphic  picture 
is  painted  by  the  Petrograd  Dyen  of  parliamentary  etiquette  as 
practised  by  the  Bolsheviki.  Describing  a  meeting  of  the 
Central  Soviet,  it  writes: 

"The  hall  resounds  with  profane  expletives.  The  chairman, 
a  trusted  lieutenant  of  Trotzky,  replies  to  an  attack  by  a  critical 
member,  who  makes  an  unsavory  insinuation  with  regard  to 
Bolshevist  policy.  Somebody  calls  Trotzky  a  'blackguard.' 
The  Bolshevists  jump  up  from  their  seats,  cut  to  the  quick  by 
such  an  act  of  lese-majesty;  they  make  for  the  offender  and 
threaten  to  lynch  him.  The  offender  ducks  under  the  chairs, 
trying  to  escape.  Some  take  his  part,  others  pounce  upon  his 
defenders.  The  noise  of  moving  chairs  and  falling  articles  of 
furniture  is  merged  in  the  general  hubbub.  The  air  is  heavy  with 
angry  shouts,  piercing  whistles,  and  market-place  expletives. 
Trotzky  leaps  to  the  tribune  and  urges  his  followers  to  further 
violence.  The  chairman,  after  vainly  struggling  to  be  heard, 
at  last  leaves  the  chair,  abandoning  the  meeting  to  general 
pandemonium. ' ' 


WHERE  ADAM  GOT  HIS  BRAINS 


LIVING    IN    TREES,  as  <>ur   simian  ancestors  did,  made 
them  fit  to  become  human  beings,  ami  nol  only  saved 
"*  them  from  being  quadrupeds,  hut  developed  their  brains 

and  their  social   instincts       So   says  Dr.  F.  Wood  Jones,  in    his 
recently  published  book  on  "Arboreal  Man.'"  reviewed  at  length  in 

The . Journal  of  Heredity  (Wash- 
ington, December).  The  dif- 
ference between  a  mammal 
with  four  legs  and  one  with 
two,  Dr.  Jones  says,  is  not  so 
much  that  the  biped  walks 
erect,  altho  great  stress  has 
been  laid  by  biologists  on 
man's  ability  to  do  this,  as 
that  his  forearm  is  mobile 
and  ends  in  a  grasping  hand. 
Man's  arm  can  not  be  used  as 
a  leg,  and  Dr.  Jones  believes 
that  it  was  never  so  used. 
Whereas  in  quadrupeds  all  four 
of  the  limbs  have  become  stiff 
in  order  to  support  the  body, 
only  the  hind-limbs  in  man 
have  stiffened,  and  the  fore- 
limbs  have  retained  their 
mobility  and  grasping  power, 
owing,  Dr.  Jones  thinks,  to 
his  early  tree-dwelling  habits. 
Says  he,  as  quoted  by  the 
reviewer: 

"The  power  to  grasp  with 
the  hand  and  fingers  seems 
such  a  very  simple  accomplish- 
ment that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  how  such  an  apparently 
trivial  beginning  can  have  pro- 
duced the  tremendous  changes 
that  follow  in  its  train.  The 
power  of  the  hand-grasp  has 
made  possible  the  forerunners 
of  the  Primates,  has  perfected 
the  e\olution  of  the  Primates, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  de- 
velopment of    man 

"The  arboreal  habit  conferred  its  benefits  by  emancipating 
the  fore-limb  from  the  duties  of  support  and  progression;  and 
by  differentiating  its  functions  from  that  of  the  hind-limb,  it 
saved  the  animal  from  becoming  quadrupedal.  In  differentiating 
the  functions  of  the  two  sets  of  limbs,  the  animal  gains  a  great 
deal.  Some  animals,  one  might  almost  say,  have  gone  too  far 
in  adapting  themselves  to  the  arboreal  habit.  An  animal  saved 
by  the  arboreal  habit  from  becoming  quadrupedal  does  not 
gain  the  maximum  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  its  new  mode 
of  life  if  it  is  saved  from  this  fate  only  to  become  quadrumanous. 
Four  feet  do  not  lead  far  in  the  struggle  for  mammalian  suprem- 
acy, four  hands  do  not  lead  a  great  deal  farther.  It  was  the 
differentiation  into  two  hands  and  two  feet  that  provided  the  great 

strength  of  the  stock  from  which  man  arose 

'The  human  hand,  a  strangely,  almost  shockingly,  primitive 
survival,  has  received  enormous  praise  mistakenly  lavished  by 
the  philosopher  and  the  anatomist;  but  the  human  foot,  a 
wonderfully  modified  and  distinctly  human  member,  has  had  but 
si-ant  appreciation 

"Zoologically  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  very  useful  and 
specialized  foot  adapted  for  terrestrial  progression  is  a  foot  of 
few  digits.     It  may,  in  fact,  be  a  foot  composed  of  a  solitary 


Photograph  '»\  Jiihn  Howard  Paine,  assisted  hy  Dr.  Price  Hears!  and  Dr.  sh u  Carson. 
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THIS    BABY    is   ONLY  THIRTY    DAYS   OLD. 

But   he  can  hang  l>y  liis  hands  for  a   minute  at  a   time,  and  as  often 

as  you  like.    This  ability,  which  will  decrease  as  the  child  grows  older. 

points  to  the  old-time  arboreal  life  of  the  race,  when  the  infant  clung 

to  a  mother  who  had  to  keep  her  hands  free  for  tree-climbing. 


digit.     The  evolutionary  stages  by  which  the  hoi—   has  come  to 

stand    solely    upon    its    third    di«ji1     are     well     known.      Similar 

processes  produced  the  two-digited  foot  of  the  deer  and  of  the 

ostrich.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  man  is  trusting,  not  to 
hi>  third  digit,  but  to  his  first,  and  that  all  the  others  are  Under- 
going  a    process    of   comparative  atrophy.      This  is  in  reality 

a  most  interesting  problem. 
There  is  an  admitted  ten- 
dency to  specialize  one  digit  in 
a  thoroughly  adapted  terres- 
trial foot.  .Man  applied  an 
arboreal  foot  to  terrestrial  pro- 
gression, and  in  this  arboreal 
foot  the  best-developed  mem- 
ber was  the  old  grasping  digit 
— the  first,  or  big  toe.  It 
seems  that  upon  taking  to  a 
terrestrial  life  he  has  started 
the  elaboration  of  this  already 
specialized  toe.  and  is  tending 
toward  the  development  of  a 
toot  which  is  quite  unique — a 
foot  in  which  the  first  digit  is 
the  dominant,  and  in  the  et  d, 
perhaps,  the  sole  survivirg, 
member." 

In  the  vague  general  idea 
that  man,  from  walking  on  all 
lours,  suddenly  began  to  walk 
upright,  this  supposed  change, 

says  the  reviewer,  is  thought 
to  have  had  many  evil  conse- 
quences by  forcing  a  readjust- 
ment of  all  man's  \  iscera.  But 
Professor  Wood  Jones  points 
out  that  this  picture  has  been 
greatly  o\  erdraw  n  ;  for  if  man's 
ancestors  never  ran  about  on 
four  legs  on  the  ground,  it  must 
be  noted  that  an  animal  sit- 
ting in  a  tree  is  almost  as 
upright  as  is  one  standing  on 
two  legs  on  the  ground.  To 
quote  Dr.  Jones  further: 


"The  upright  poise  of  man 
has  been  lauded  as  one  of  his 
greatest  distinctions.  This  praise  of  human  uprightness  has. 
without  doubt,  been  carried  to  absurd  extremes;  so  also  has  the 
tendency  to  ascribe  to  this  same  uprightness  a  multitude  of 
human  weaknesses  and  disabilities.  This  visceral  uprightness 
is  no  new  thing:  the  readjustment  has  been  gradual,  and  some 
measure  of  it  has  been  very  long  established.  It  is  easy  to  overdo 
the  praise  of  the  poise.  It  is  equally  easy  to  overdo  the  con- 
demnation of  it  as  a  cause  of  many  human  ills." 

One  of  the  consequences  of  arboreal  life  is  the  reduction  in 
number  of  offspring.  Large  litters  can  only  be  cared  for  in  a 
position  that  is  much  safer  than  a  tree-top.  But  Professor  Wood 
Jones  ascribes  to  the  arboreal  habit  a  change  of  still  greater 
importance — that  which  has  produced  the  human  brain.  To 
quote  again  from  the  review: 

"In  the  forerunners  of  the  mammals  the  sense  of  smell  was  the 
principal  "mental'  possession,  and  this  continues  to  be  true  even 
in  many  low  mammals.  .  .  .  But  when  man's  ancestors  took 
to  the  trees,  the  sense  of  smell  became  of  less  importance,  for 
no  trail  of  scent  is  left  among  the  trees  as  it  is  on  the  ground. 


is 
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The  ii-'  of  nnell  opened  the  «raj   for  the 

development  of  the  otl  ind  <»r  other  part-  of  the  brain, 

Id  the  great  degree  in  which  man  now  showa  them.  Neverthe- 
tlns  primeval  sense,  which  in  modern  man  u  none  too  well 
developed,  and  la  I  ut,i  minor  faotor  in  his  life,  still  ahowa  a 
subtle  power  a^  a  memory  sense.  .  .  .  When  Kafirs  are  ques- 
tioned a--  to  their  earlieal  remembered  impreasioni  they  usually 
atate  that  these  were  connected  with  the  senses  <>f  taste  and 
smell 

"The  aense  of  touch  was  likewise  modified  by  arboreal  life, 
coming  to  he  centered  largely  in  the  hand.  This  helped  emanci- 
pate the  animal  from  its  domination  by  the  sense  of  smell,  and 
it  contributed  to  the  development  of  new  areas  in  the  brain. 

"The  evolution  is  evidently  harmonious  in  its  details.  The 
more   the  fore-limb  becomes  emancipated,    the   less   is   the   hand 


Photograph  by  E.  K.  Sanlioru,  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Socii-ty. 

HE   HAS  TOO  MANY  HANDS. 

Man's  evolution  is  credited,  first,  to  the  development  of  the  grasping  power  of  the 

hand,  and,  secondly,  to  the  specialization  of  the  feet  for  walking.    The  anthropoid  ape 

specialised  overmuch,  for  he  developed   four  hands  and  remained   a   tree-climber, 

while  man  became  an  earth-treader,  and  consequently  earth-conqueror. 


called  upon  for  menial  duties  which  in  other  stocks  necessitate 
the  development  of  skin-thickenings,  pads,  callosities,  or  hoofs. 
It  is  the  freed  hand  which  is  permitted  to  become  the  sensitive 
hand,  and  it  is  the  freed  and  sensitive  hand  which  now,  so  to 
speak,  goes  in  advance  of  the  animal  and  feels  its  way  as  it 
climbs  through  life.  The  animal  no  longer  smells  out  an  object 
subsequently  to  feel  it  with  its  nose;  but  it  feels  with  its  hand 
some  object  that  comes  within  its  reach  in  the  customary  round 
of  arboreal  activities,  and  it  may  or  may  not  subsequently 
add  to  its  knowledge  of  the  object  by  smelling  it.  Tactile  im- 
pressions gained  through  the  hand  are,  therefore,  constantly 
streaming  into  the  brain  of  an  arboreal  animal,  and  new  avenues 
of  learning  about  its  surroundings  are  being  opened  up  as  addi- 
tions to  the  old  olfactory  and  snout-tactile  routes.  With  the 
development  of  the  power  of  grasp,  new  and  great  possibilities 
come  in.  Much  may  be  learned  of  an  object  that  can  be  felt 
by  the  hand;  much  more  of  an  object  that  can  be  grasped,  lifted, 
and  examined  in  the  hands.  When  an  object  can  be  grasped 
and  lifted  it  can  be  examined  from  every  point  of  view,  and  the 
eyes  must  play  a  large  part  in  this  examination.  Its  whole  out- 
line, the  texture  of  its  surface,  its  hardness  or  softness,  its  size, 
temperature,  and  weight,  can  all  be  ascertained.  It  is  difficult 
for  us,  with  our  perfected  cerebration,  to  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence which  the  power  to  grasp  an  object  makes  to  an  animal 
attempting  to  learn  the  nature  of  objects  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  difference  was  very 
great,  and  was  made  greater  when  the  power  to  pick  up  the 
object  and  to  examine  it  from  all  points  of  view  was  added. 

"It  is  even  possible,  Professor  Wood  Jones  thinks,  to  connect 
the  evolution  of  higher  mental  functions  with  the  arboreal  life  of 
man's  ancestors;  to  find  a  partial  clue  to  the  origin  of  those 
'higher  ideals  of  conduct'  which  some  critics  have  alleged  could 
not  possibly  be  explained  on  an  evolutionary  basis." 


It    has    already    been   pointed    out   that   arboreal  life  bads 
i.«  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  young  produced  at  a  birth. 
Or.  Wood  Jom 

"The  arboreal  baby  is  bora  immature,  and  it  is  singularly 
dependent  upon  its  mother  in  the  precarious  circumstances  of 
lite  among  the  branches.    There  would  seem  to  be  no  alternat 

in  such  a  life;  the  baby  must  either  be  born  a  perfected  1' 
climber  or  it  must  be  a  more  or  lesfl  immature  creature  de- 
pendent upon  others  for  its  safe  conduct  among  the  branches. 
.  .  .  Maternal  care  is,  of  course,  perfectly  well  manifested  in 
animals  situated  very  differently  from  those  we  are  studying;  it 
is,  in  some  of  its  manifestations,  a  wide-spread  and  primitive 
animal  instinct.  But  the  phrase  'maternal  care'  when  applied 
to  a  mother  that,  in  time  of  danger,  defends  a  dozen  helpless 
offspring  connotes  something  rather  different  from 
its  extension  to  a  mother  that  carries  a  solitary 
offspring  which  clings  to  her  throughout  a  some- 
what prolonged  infancy 

"Monkeys  show  the  greatest  concern  in  the 
well-being  of  their  offspring.  That  they  will  de- 
fend them  from  attack  is  nothing,  for  such  a  dis- 
play of  maternal  instinct  is  the  common  property 
of  most  living  creatures,  but  the  monkeys  go 
further  than  this  in  the  development  of  those 
numerous  tendernesses  for  their  young  which  in 
all  accounts  are,  and  can  only  be,  likened  to 
human  parallels. 

"With  the  anthropoids,  so  far  as  opportunities 
for  studying  in  their  natural  state  have  been  per- 
mitted, there  is  every  evidence  that  maternal  and 

paternal  care  is  carried  still  further 

"This  prolongation  of  infancy  and  the  period 
of  youthful  dependence  has  probably  a  rather 
widely  reaching  influence.  It  calls  for  a  much 
more  prolonged  exercise  of  parental  care  and  con- 
trol, and  causes  these  attributes  to  be  more  or  less 
permanent  characteristics,  rather  than  periodically 
recurring  manifestations  of  an  instinct.  Again, 
the  prolongation  of  infancy  may  be  said  to  be  the 
especial  factor  which  created  the  family  as  a  social 
unit.  ...  In  most  large-littered  animals  the  fam- 
ily tie  loosens  and  dissolves  as  soon  as  the  young 
are  fully  capable  of  fending  for  themselves.  As 
the  period  of  dependence  of  the  solitary  offspring 
becomes  more  protracted,  the  advent  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  family  is  naturally  delayed 

"But,  it  may  be  objected,  many  other  mammals 
have  lived  in  the  trees;  why  did  they  not  progress 
as  far  as  the  human  stock?  From  what  has  pre- 
ceded, the  answer  is  perhaps  obvious.  Either  they  took  to  the 
trees  too  late,  after  they  were  already  specialized  (as  the  squirrels, 
for  instance),  or  once  there  they  became  specialized  too  far  (as 
the  bats,  or  the  apes  and  monkeys,  which  have  four  hands  in- 
stead of  two  hands  and  two  feet).  It  need  not  be  pretended 
that  this  answer  is  all-sufficient,  yet  it  undoubtedly  contains 
a  large  part  of  the  truth.  Man's  success  in  evolution  must 
largely  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  he  has  (except  in  brain)  not 
evolved  very  far;  he  is  in  many  respects  still  amazingly  primitive." 


TAKING  JERUSALEM  WITH  AMERICAN  PIPE— A  recent 
British  military  report,  quoted  in  Engineering  and  Contracting 
(Chicago,  January  9),  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  recent  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks  was  due  to  conquering  the 
Sinai  desert  by  the  aid  of  an  American  pipe-line  150  miles  long. 
Major-General  Maurice,  chief  director  of  military  operations  at 
the  British  War  Office,  says : 

"In  the  campaign  as  a  whole  the  greater  accomplishment  has 
been  not  the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  but  the  conquest  of  the  Sinai 
desert.  The  troops  which  fought  at  Gaza  drank  water  from 
Egypt  pumped  through  an  American  pipe-line,  and  were  sup- 
plied over  a  broad-gage  railroad  laid  clear  across  the  150  miles 
of  desert  which  has  defeated  almost  everybody  that  tried  to 
conquer  Egypt  for  centuries.  Every  ounce  of  material  for  the 
pipe-line,  the  railroad,  and  the  other  works  came  either  from 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  was 
made  possible  by  industry,  organization,  and  help  of  material 
from  the  United  States." 

The  pipe  was  12-inch  steel  tube  laid  on  the  surface. 
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ARE   ENGINEERS   NARROW-MINDED? 
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HOW  ME" — that  is  the  motto,  not  only  of  Missouri, 
but  of  the  engineering  profession,  according  to  Charles 
M.  Horton.  It  is  a  bad  motto,  lie  thinks,  so  far  as  it 
indicates  a  narrowly  trained  mind — one  that  looks  no  further 
than  a  slide-rule  or  pencil  and  paper.  In  Industrial  Managt  ment 
(New  York,  December)  Mr.  Horton  pleads  tor  a  wider  training 
and  experience  for  engineers,  to  bring  them  in  closer  touch  with 
human  nature  and  with  the  human  factor  in  industry.  Be 
believes  that  the  engineering  mind  is  too  narrow,  and  that  the 
control  of  public  affairs  by  engineers  now,  he  thinks,  almost 
within  their  grasp— will  never  be  realized  until  they  turn  to 
what  he  calls  a  "New  Management,"  with  a  broader  humanity 
for  its  outlook.      lie  writes: 

"Engineers  are  steadily  moving  into  the  forefront  of  the 
professions.  This  enviable  position  was  once  held  by  the  clergy, 
then  by  the  law,  and  then  by  medicine.  Engineers  now  are 
having  their  turn — or  soon  will  be  having  it.  It  is  a  responsible 
place  in  society.  To  lead,  to  guide — that  is  it.  Therefore, 
hearing  this  tremendous  responsibility,  engineers  should  live 
cheek  to  jowl  and  elbow  to  elbow  with  society.  Engineers  should 
understand  humanity — its  foibles,  its  weaknesses,  its  governing 
sciences.  Men  in  the  profession  should  know  something  besides 
lawg  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  society  as  such.  Mathe- 
matics never  bred  cats,  for  instance — tho  mathematics  might 
at  times  be  strained  to  keep  count  of  the  kittens;  nor  has 
chemistry  or  physics  ever  accounted  for  John's  red  hair,  when 
John's  father  and  mother  both  have  raven  locks. 

•'Something  is  wrong  with  the  profession — has  been  wrong 
from  the  first.  Engineering  courses  are  not  quite  what  they 
should  be — not  quite  complete,  if  they  were,  engineers  would 
lie  different.  They  would  think  in  channels  somewhat  broader 
than  they  do;  they  would  see  with  clearer  and  more  generous 
vision.  Engineers  must  think  in  broader  channels— must  see 
with  more  generous  vision — if,  having  once  moved  into  the 
forefront,  as  they  will,  they  would  remain  there — would  not  go 
back — as  the  clergy  has  gone  back,  as  the  law  has  gone  back, 
as  medicine  is  going  back.  Once  to  the  front,  engineers  could 
stay  there.  They  could  stay  there  if  only  they  would  profit 
by  the  mistakes  of  their  brethren  in  the  older  professions,  and 
study  the  New  Management.  Which  means  that  engineers 
have  got  to  forget  some  things  and  learn  some  other  things. 
Forgetting,  and  learning,  they  will  have  attained  to  mastery 
over  the  world 

"The  human  element,  after  all,  despite  mechanical  perfection, 
despite  the  laws  governing  the  sum  of  two  figures,  is  the  vital 
element,  the  element  that  makes  or  breaks — the  one  science  above 
all  sciences  deserving  of  consideration  and  study  on  t  he  part  of  the 
engineering  fraternity. 

"Engineers  as  a  race  have  not  studied  it.  They  have  con- 
sidered it,  of  course,  as  in  the  designing  of  apparatus;  but  this 
consideration  for  the  most  part  may  be  summed  up  and  dis- 
missed— as  it  is  summed  up  and  dismissed  in  all  drawing-rooms 
— in  a  single  compound  word,  fool-proof.'  Making  a  thing  fool- 
proof, and  the  engineer,  as  he  sees  it,  has  done  his  bit.  In  this 
direction  a  few  engineers  have  done  a  great  big  bit — automatic 
machinery  in  some  fields  creates  wonder  and  amazement  in  the 
onlooker.  But  these  instances  have  been  rare — few  and  far 
between — and  the  work  of  a  very  small  group  of  engineering 
minds.  And  while  the  word  'fool-proof — itself  symbolic  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  engineering  world  toward  humanity  at 
large — is  a  word  well  understood  in  engineering  circles,  yet  the 
human  element  as  a  factor  in  the  operating  of  machinery  is  not 
taken  into  consideration  as  much  as  it  could  be,  should  be,  and 
will  be,  in  time." 

Tin  engineer  of  the  future,  Mr.  Horton  tells  the  members  of 
his  profession,  must  apply  other  sciences  than  chemistry,  physics, 
and  mathematics.  He  must  have  a  firm  grip  on  what  is  known 
as  t  he  mental  sciences,  if  he  woidd  lead.  The  average  engineer 
knows  very  little  about  these  and  cares  less.     Quoting  further: 

"Out  of  all  this  emerges  a  broad  general  conviction.  It  is 
that  the  engineering  mind,  taken  collectively,  is  a  narrow  mind. 
If  it  is  a  narrow  mind — and,  personally,  I  believe  it  is — it  is  so 
by  reason  of  the  specialized  intensive  training  given  engineers 
in  preparation  to  pursue  their  profession.  Of  all  the  students 
in  any  university,  'engineers'  are  seen  least  on  the  campus,  least 
in  the  gymnasium,  least  on  the  track  and  field.      They  haven't 


the  lime.  It  would  be  better  for  the  profession  if  this  wire 
otherwise.  Campus  and  gymnasium  are  places  w  here  the  human 
Bide  is  brought  out,  and  it  is  the  human  side  thai  i-  lacking  in 
development  in  the  average  engineer.  Anything  that  would 
tend  to  develop  this  in  the  man  would  likewise  tend  to  develop 
it  in  his  profession.  Recognition  and  knowledge  of  the  foib].  ~ 
of  humanit.v  would  broaden  and  soften.  Thus  he  could  not  bui 
exercise  the  fundamental  laws  surrounding  the  \e\v  Management 
to  the  betterment  and  advancement  of  the  prof,  jsionasa  whole." 


SHOOTING   THROUGH   A   SLOT 

ANEW  KINO  OP  SHOTGUN  has  the  end  of  its  muzzlo 
broadened  out  and  flattened  into  ;,  slot,  to  keep  the 
-  shot  together  and  make  the  sportsman's  aim  more 
accurate  at  long  range.  The  Popular  Scienct  Monthly  (New 
York),  which  describes   this  gun   in   its  January   issue,  calls  at- 


I 
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By  courtesy  <•£  "  Th.-  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  Now  York. 

THE  NrJJZZLE  OF  THIS  GUN  IS  FLATTENED  OUT, 
And  i  tic  shot  issue  in  a  horizontal  line. 


tention  to  its  usefulness  both  in  war  and  in  sport;  the  principle, 
we  are  told,  may  be  applied  to  artillery  as  well  as  to  rifle-fire. 
To  quote: 

"From  the  time  British  sportsmen  learned  that  hitting  flying 
things  was  entirely  possible,  there  has  been  a  hundred  years  of 
endeavor  to  make  a  shotgun  fire  its  shot  charges  more  com- 
pactly, to  the  end  that  the  density  of  the  'pattern'  be  sufficient 
to  insure  hits  even  at  very  long  range. 

"Now  comes  an  inventor  with  a  device  to  make  a  shotgun 
spread  its  charge  even  more  than  the  normal  'cylinder'  barrel, 
and  not  only  to  make  it  spread,  but  to  produce  a  spread  of  a 
certain  shape  so  as  to  increase  the  chances  for  a  hit. 

"For  war-usage,  this  inventor  has  produced  for  the  shotgun 
a  muzzle  flattened  horizontally,  until  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
slot  of  a  width  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  buckshot  to  be 
used;  and  of  course  running  horizontally  as  the  gun  is  held  by 
the  shooter.  The  result,  says  the  inventor,  is  a  'pattern,' 
made  with  twelve  buckshot,  fourteen  inches  high  by  eight  feet 
wide  at  a  distance  of  thirty  yards.  In  other  words,  at  this 
range  the  gun  shoots  a  horizontal  line  of  round  bullets,  not  one 
of  which  is  higher  or  lower  than  seven  inches  from  the  average, 
all  traveling  in  a  'line  of  skirmishers."  eight  feet  wide.  Were 
men  charging  the  trench  at  yard  intervals,  which  is  not  now 
true,  three  or  four  of  them  would  be  hit  with  a  bullet  each. 
The  device  can  be  applied  to  cannon  also,  the  load  being  changed 
to  a  charge  of  loose  leaden  bullets  and  the  muzzle  flattened  out 
to  allow  them  to  pass  out  in  a  horizontal  line  only. 

"For  game-shooting  what  is  needed  is  a  little  lever  for  quickly 
changing  the  horizontal  position  to  a  vertical  one.  Where  the 
crossing  duck  or  quail  would  have  to  run  the  gantlet  of  a  shot 
charge  spread  out.  say.  fifteen  feet  from  east  to  west,  the  walked- 
up  game,  rising  suddenly,  or  the  soaring  duck,  would  call  for  a 
vertical  position  of  the  flattened  muzzle." 
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Till  MBS    IP   FOR   MATHEMATICS 

ONE  MIGHT  Jl  DOE  bj  eriti  sin  quartan 

that  algebra  ami  tr»-oin«  1 1>  an-  in  ■  precarious  situation. 
Some  eduoators  ads  is. •  abandoning  these  subjects  in 
high  sohools  in  favor  of  what  thej  consider  more  useful  ones. 
Others  would  make  them  optional,  <>r  would  endeavor  to  turn 
them  into  an  easj  and  pleasant  pastime.  Such  changes  as 
these  arc  said  by  sonic  to  l>c  demanded  by  the  public,  and  we 
are  told  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  algebra  and  geometry 
legated  to  the  scrap-heap.  Considering  it  a  matter  of 
interesl  to  kno\s  what  persons  outside  the  mathematical  world 
have  to  sa\  ;i>  to  the  importance  of  mathematics  in  education, 
a  committee  of  the  Chicago  Mathematics  Club,  in  cooperation 
with  a  national  committee  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America,  recently  scut  a  letter  to  prominent  doctors,  lawyers, 
merchants,  bankers,  etc.,  in  Chicago,  asking  their  opinion  on 
this  matter.  In  the  committee's  report,  which  is  printed  in 
School  and  Society  (New  York,  November  17),  they  quote  many 
extracts  from  the  replies,  which  show,  apparently,  that  men  of 
affairs  value  mathematics  as  a  school-study  and  do  not  favor 
the  abandonment  of  algebra  and  geometry.  For  instance, 
Mr.  John  (J.  Shedd,  president  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  writes: 

"  I  firmly  believe  in  the  value  of  mental  training  derived  from 
the  study  of  mathematics,  both  the  elementary  and  the  higher 
branches.  I  know  that  training  has  been  of  especially  great 
value  to  me,  and  the  principles  are  constantly  used  in  every- 
day business  transactions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  aim  of  all 
branches  of  a  school  curriculum  should  be  the  development  of 
analytical  and  logical  thinking  by  the  student.  Nothing  in  my 
judgment  tends  more  to  this  than  thorough  training  in  mental 
and  written  mathematics." 

On  the  other  hand,  "a  prominent  clergyman,"  whose  name  is 
not  given,  says: 

"Even  the  admitted  value  of  geometry  in  training  the  logical 
faculties  has  to  be  discounted,  because  the  faculty  is  there 
developed  in  a  field  entirely  apart  from  any  of  the  practical 
problems  of  life,  and  its  general  cultural  value  is  therefore 
indirect  and  remote.  This  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  judgment 
on  my  part  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience.  My  judgment 
is  that  algebra  and  geometry  are  quite  unnecessary  as  a  part  of 
general  education,  and  that  for  purposes  of  general  culture 
other  subjects  are  much  more  useful  in  the  curriculum  of  second- 
ary education.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  engineering  and 
architecture,  not  to  mention  certain  branches  of  physics  and 
astronomy,  absolutely  require  a  knowledge  of  algebra  and 
geometry." 

The  opinion  last  quoted  would  seem  to  be  an  exception.  Says 
the  committee  report: 

"This  is  probably  as  representative  a  group  of  persons  as 
could  be  selected.  A  larger  group  would  not  be  likely  to  change 
results  greatly.  They  are  all  busy  men  of  affairs.  That  they 
should  answer  so  fully  is  significant  of  the  importance  they 
attach  to  such  matters.  About  90  per  cent,  answer  favorably 
to  the  importance  of  mathematics  in  secondary  schools,  some 
of  them  emphatically  so.  This  is  an  overwhelming  majority. 
An  election  with  such  a  majority  would  be  called  a  'landslide.' 
While  there  are  many  factors  which  may  enter  to  make  the 
opinion  of  a  single  individual,  or  even  of  a  small  minority,  of 
doubtful  value,  great  importance  must  be  attached  to  the 
opinion  of  such  a  majority.  The  members  of  such  a  group  can 
not  all  be  biased  or  prejudiced;  they  can  not  all  be  out  of  date 
in  such  matters,  or  be  unacquainted  with  the  trend  of  affairs 
in  the  educational  world.  The  fact  that  they  are  successful 
men  precludes  any  such  notion.  Some  of  them  are  giants  in 
the  business  world,  men  to  whom  we  look  for  leadership. 

"However,  the  opinion  of  a  minority,  or  even  of  a  single 
individual,  is  not  a  negligible  matter.  These  frequently  suggest 
important  lines  of  improvement,  or  they  raise  an  issue  and  put 
to  the  test  things  that  have  come  to  us  through  tradition. 
When  we  recognize  a  fallacy  in  the  argument  of  an  opponent  we 
are  reassured  in  the  position  we  take.  Those  who  have  opposed 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  high  schools — where  they 
have  exprest  themselves  beyond  the  mere  answer  'no' — seem 
to  think  of  mathematics  as  a  tool.     To  them  its  only  value  seems 


to  lie  direct  application  for  tin  oil  net  -  or  for  the  doing  of  the 
world's    work.      Tin-    i-   a    mi-lake.    .    .    .    The   direct    application 

of  mathematics  to  other  fields  is  of  secondary  importance.     Its 

chief  values  are  in  giving  culture  and  mental  discipline.  It 
trains  in  logical  and  abstract  thinking,  it  cultivates  the  power 
of  concentration,  it  gives  speed  ami  seeuraoy  to  our  mental 
acth  it  its." 


ANOTHER   STEP  TOWARD  THE 

MOVIE  " 


TALKING 


MANY  THOUSAND  INVENTORS,  noting  that  the 
phonograph  and  the  moving  picture  have  both  reached 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  have  asked  why  they  can 
not  be  combined  so  that  our  moving  pictures  may  talk  as  well  as 
move,  and  many  of  them  have  patented  devices  to  make  movies 
talk.  Talking  pictures  have  even  held  the  stage  for  considerable 
periods,  and  have  been  interesting,  if  not  convincing.  But 
up  to  date  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  good  enough  to  achieve 
commercial  success.  The  trouble  is  in  synchronization — making 
the  phonograph-record  and  the  picture  register  so  exactly  that 
one  shall  never  get  the  least  bit  ahead  of  the  other  or  lag  behind. 
The  difficulty  about  this  has  been  that  the  phonograph-record 
and  the  moving-picture  film  are  essentially  different  things, 
secured  by  different  machinery  and  exhibited  in  a  different 
way.  A  step  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  made 
by  Eugene  Lauste,  a  French  inventor,  who  played  an  early  part 
in  the  development  of  the  moving  picture.  Lauste  has  devised 
a  method  of  photographing  a  sound-record  directly  on  the 
moving-picture  film,  so  that  the  actor's  voice  and  his  movements 
can  not  help  synchronizing.  If  this  invention  reaches  the 
commercial  stage,  we  may  have  the  talking  movie  in  a  form 
where  it  will  be  worth  while.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Scientific 
A  merican  (New  York,  December  22) : 

"The  problem,  simple  as  it  appears  at  first,  is  a  most  difficult 
one;  for  one  thing,  there  is  the  question  of  evolving  suitable 
means  of  synchronizing  the  pictures  and  the  sounds,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  they  must  be  kept  in  step.  And  even  if  this  ques- 
tion is  satisfactorily  answered,  the  amplified  sounds  from  the 
conventional  phonograph  are  far  from  realistic.  Lastly,  how  is 
one  going  to  secure  a  continuous  record  for  a  film  1,000,  2,000,  or 
even  5,000  feet  long? 

"The  Lauste  talking-picture  system  replaces  the  usual 
phonograph  with  a  photographic  method  of  recording  sound, 
and  a  selenium  cell  and  telephone  system  for  getting  the  sounds 
from  the  photographic  record.  No  stylus  of  any  kind  is  used; 
in  fact,  there  are  no  mechanical  movements  used  in  reproducing 
the  sound  other  than  the  constant  moving  of  the  film  in  front  of 
the  selenium  cell.  The  sound-waves  are  said  to  be  reproduced 
with  utmost  fidelity;  and  since  they  are  placed  on  the  same 
film  as  their  corresponding  images,  the  synchronism  between 
the  two  is  absolute  and  rigid.  Furthermore,  the  sound-records 
can  be  made  in  any  length,  just  as  motion-picture  films  can  be 
made  in  practically  any  length. 

"In  making  a  talking  picture  of  a  scene  by  the  Lauste  method 
the  players  are  not  obliged  to  talk  into  a  horn,  as  is  custom- 
ary when  phonographs  are  employed.  Sensitive  microphones 
are  distributed  about  the  scene,  either  out  of  range  of  the  camera 
or  suitably  camouflaged,  to  record  the  sounds;  and  the  players, 
not  being  constantly  reminded  by  huge  horns  that  they  are 
being  'registered'  for  utterances  as  well  as  for  actions,  are 
naturally  better  able  to  do  full  justice  to  the  respective  roles. 

"The  sound-waves,  impinging  on  the  microphones,. are  trans- 
ferred to  a  circuit  which  includes  a  storage-battery  and  a  highly 
sensitive  string  galvanometer.  The  string  or  wire  of  the  galva- 
nometer is  suspended  in  the  field  of  powerful  electromagnets,  and 
the  slightest  fluctuation  in  the  current  passing  through  it  causes 
considerable  distortion.  A  beam  of  light  from  a  powerful  arc- 
lamp  rigidly  mounted  at  the  rear  of  the  camera  passes  through 
the  galvanometer  and,  in  a  greatly  magnified  form,  throws  a 
shadow  of  the  wire  on  the  steadily  moving  film  behind  a  narrow 
horizontal  slot.  The  wire  being  so  arranged  that  one  side  of  the 
exposed  film  is  always  in  the  shadow,  the  developed  film  shows 
a  straight  edge  and  a  series  of  'peaks'  quite  suggestive  of  a 
profile  map  of  a  mountain  range." 

The  camera  for   talking  pictures  is  large  and  complicated, 
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for  it  must  record  both  the  pic- 
tures and  the  sound.  The  front 
is  devoted  to  the  usual  mechan- 
ism, while  the  rear  includes  the 
are-lamp  and  the  galvanometer. 
The  movement  of  the  film  is 
intermittent,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  images  per  second,  while 
through  the  sound-recorder  it  is 
continuous.  It  is  not  feasible, 
therefore,  to  reproduce  images 
and  sound-records  side  by  side. 
Mr.  Lauste  hastens  to  assure  us 
that  this  is  no  disadvantage, 
and  that  even  splices  in  the 
film  do  not  noticeably  affect  the 
result.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"The  galvanometer  is  the 
hea  rt  of  the  sound-recorder,  hence 
the  inventor  has  given  consider- 
able attention  to  its  design.  In 
the  earlier  form  he  used  a  single 
wire  .  .  .  [but]  in  a  more  recent 
form  two  wires  are  used.  .  .  . 
The  resulting  sound-record  is  a 
double  row  of 'peaks.' 

"A  strong  source  of  light  is 
gathered  into  a  sharp  beam  and 
projected  through  the  sound- 
bearing  section  of  the  film  and  upon  a  selenium  cell.  ...  As 
the  film  is  rapidly  moved  in  front  of  the  selenium  cell,  the  resis- 
tance of  an  electric  current  passing  through  it  is  altered  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  light  falling  on  the  sensitive  material, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  has  the  property  of  changing  its 
resistance  according  to  the  degree  of  illumination.  ...  By  using 
two  rows  of  sound  'peaks,'  the  inventor  uses  a  larger  area  of 
the  selenium  cell,  resulting  in  much  better  results. 

"The  rest  of  the  reproducing  process  is  simple.  A  sensitive 
relay  is  used  in  circuit  with  the  selenium  cell,  while  a  loud- 
speaking  telephone  of  special  design,  and  operating  on  a  pneu- 
matic principle  which  the  inventor  can  not  make  public  at 
present,  receives  a  current  of  constantly  varying  strength  from 
a  second  circuit.  This  current  is  converted  into  sound-waves, 
which,  in  an  amplified  form,  are  propagated  throughout  a 
large  theater. 

"Public  exhibitions  of  the  new  talking  pictures  were  given  in 
England  at  various  times  during  the  past  few  years,  and  even 
the  r«ost  exacting  of  English  critics  have  credited  Mr.  Lauste 
with  a  marvelous  system  of  recording  sounds.  At  the  present 
moment  the  inventor  is  busily  engaged  in  repairing  his  equip- 
ment, which  has  been  rather  badly  handled  in  the  journey  to 
America,  so  that  exhibitions  are  not  possible  as  yet. 

"While  in  its  present  state  of  development  the  talking-picture 
system  just  described  is  claimed  to  be  ready  for  the  public,  Mr. 
Lauste  is  the  first  to  admit  that  many  refinements  remain  to  be 
made  to  bring  the  sj^stem  still  closer  to  the  ideal.  Indeed,  he 
has  developed  an  ingenious  system  of  flickerless  cinematography 
which  .  .  .  employs  no  shutter,  yet  blends  one  picture  into  the 
next.  .  .  .  Together  with  the  sound-recorder,  these  two  con- 
tributions appear  to  be  a  big  step  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of 
motion-pictures." 


MAKING  A  "TALKING  MOVIE. 


Note  the  microphones  placed  about  and  the  receivers  worn  by  the  camera-man  enabling  him  to  "  listen  in. 
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A   STRIP   OF   NEGATIVE   TALKING-PICTURE   FILM, 
With  the  sound-record  above  the  picture  images. 


COST  PLUS  TEN  PER  CENT. 

F  YOU  WERE  A  CONTRACTOR  and  your  pay  was  to 
be  10  per  cent,  of  what  you  spent  on  the  job,  would  you 
try  to  spend  much  or  little?  Human  nature  is  weak,  and 
we  need  not  be  surprized  to  learn  that  in  war-contracts  awarded 
by  the  Government  on  this  basis  there  has  been  much  waste, 
because  whenever  the  contractor  could  manage  to  make  his 
expenses  large  he  was  by  this  very  means  also  increasing  his 
profits.  Machinery  (New  York,  January),  which  gives  this  in- 
formation to  its  readers,  suggests  a  modification  of  the  "cost- 
plus"  plan,  whereby  the  contractor's  profits  are  decreased  in- 
stead of  increased  if  he  "kites"  expenses.  The  present  scheme, 
the  writer  says,  penalizes  efficiency  and  honesty.     We  read: 

"Machinery  ventures  to  suggest  to  the  earnest  men  who  place 
government  contracts  that  it  should  be  practicable  for  them 
so  to  arrange  the  cost-plus-percentage  plan  that  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  contractor  as  well  as  the  Government  for  him 
to  keep  his  costs  down.  Assume,  for  example,  that  at  the  out- 
set a  maximum  fair  price  be  determined  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  contractor  to  be  allowed,  say,  10  per  cent,  for  profit  (or 
whatever  percentage  is  deemed  fair);  now  stipulate  that  for 
every  5  per  cent,  the  contractor  saves  the  Government  on  this 
estimated  cost  he  be  allowed,  say,  2  per  cent,  extra  profit.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  every  5  per  cent,  that  he  exceeds  the  stipu- 
lated cost  he  loses  2  per  cent.;  in  other  words,  if  the  actual  cost 
of  a  contract  were  estimated  at,  say,  one  million  dollars,  the 
contractor's  profits  would  be  10  per  cent.,  or   $100,000.     If  the 

contractor  could  cut  the  cost  20  per 
cent.,  or  to  $800,000,  his  profits  would 
be  18  per  cent,  of  $800,000,  or  $144,000. 
But  if  his  costs  went  up  to  $1,100,000, 
his  profits  would  be  cut  to  6  per  cent, 
of  this  amount,  or  to  $66,000. 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  under  such 
an  arrangement  it  would  be  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  contracting  manufacturer 
to  keep  his  costs  down,  because  the  lower 
the  costs  the  greater  his  profits.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  could  not  keep  his 
costs  within  the  predetermined  fair 
figure,  it  is  quite  equitable  that  he 
should  share  some  of  the  loss  with  the 
Government  in  the  form  of  decreased 
profits." 
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and  this  country's  people. 


:n    oik  national 
POOD!"     Such  was  the 

Oi  our  last  article. 
And  we  learned  that  such  a  de- 
scription of  com  is  entirely  appro- 
priate. Iii  fact,  those  three  words 
"Our  National  Food"  tell  in  a 
nutshell  practically  the  whole  story. 
•"Our"      in   the  sense  that   corn,   in 

origin  and  development,  is  Amer- 
ican. "National"  lor  the  reason 
that  in  every  crisis  of  our  nation's 
history  corn  has  proved  a  stanch 
support.  And  •'Food" — because 
it  has  the  power  in  so  vast  a  mea- 
sure to  nourish  and  strengthen. 

THE  FOOD  VALUE  OF  CORN 
— It  is  for  its  value  as  food  that  it 
is  especially  needful  to-day  to 
stud\  the  relation  between  corn 
And  this  article,  passing  over  the 
rest  of  corn's  vast  range  of  usefulness,  will  treat  it  solely  as  an 
item  of  food  for  human  beings.  For  it  is  as  complete  a  human 
food  as  any  other  cereal  grain — wheat,  rice,  oats,  rye,  or  barley. 
Many  analyses  have  been  made  to  compare  the  composition  and 
food  value  of  those  cereals,  but  as  a  general  conclusion  it  may 
be  said  that  those  foods  are  interchangeable  so  far  as  their 
nutritive  value  is  concerned.  Corn,  to  be  sure,  has  been  shown 
to  be  somewhat  less  rich  in  body-building  elements  (protein  I  than 
the  other  cereal  grains;  but  to  offset  this,  corn  is  a  more  abundant 
source  of  bodily  energy  than  the  cereal  grains  mentioned  above, 
owing  to  the  facl  that  it  contains  nearly  twice  as  much  fat  as  they. 
THE  VARIETIES  OF  CORN— There  are  many  varieties  of 
corn,  differing  in  color,  such  as  white,  yellow,  red.  blue,  and 
black.  But  these  differ  little  either  in  composition  or  nutritive 
value.  All  statements  to  the  contrary  usually  take  their  rise 
from  the  fact  that  certain  sections  of  the  country  have  strong 
popular  prejudices  in  regard  to  which  corn  is  best.  Thus  the 
Southern  States  prefer  white  corn  and  the  Northern  yellow; 
whereas  the  red,  black,  and  blue  varieties  are  most  frequently 
used  in  the  Southwest. 

The  human  beings  of  this  country  ought  to  be  making  greater 
use  of  corn  products  at  present  in  their  daily  diet.  The  corn 
products  of  which  this  is  especially  true  are  corn-meal,  hominy, 
grits,  corn-starch,  corn-sirup,  and  corn-oil. 

THE  USES  OF  CORN-MEAL— There  are  a  great  number  of 
useful  ways  in  which  corn-meal  may  be  easily  and  palatably  used 
in  cooking.  Corn  bread  is  probably  the  most  widely  practical 
and  popular  of  all.  But  in  addition  are  hasty  pudding  or  mush, 
hoe-cake,  corn  pone,  corn  griddle-cakes,  and  Indian  pudding. 
And  there  are  many  more.  To-day,  one  of  the  most  important 
uses  for  corn-meal  is  its  mixture  with  wheat  flour  in  bread-making. 
An  admixture  as  high  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  corn-meal  has  been 
proved  to  be  both  practical  and  appetizing. 

Hominy  consists  of  the  whole  grain  of  the  corn  with  the  hull 
removed.  Tho  crusht,  it  is  still  coarse.  Grits  is  hominy 
granulated  into  finer  particles.  Both  hominy  and  grits  are 
largely  used  in  the  South,  both  as  vegetable  and  cereal,  but  they 
deserve  a  nation-wide  use. 

All  good  cooks  understand  the  many  uses  for  corn-starch,  but 
the  possibilities  of  corn-sirup  are  less  widely  known.     Not  onlv 


can   it    be  used    on   the  table  as  other  sirups  are,   but    in   making 

cakes,  pies,  and  pastry,  it>  strength  aa  a  "sweetener"  m  only 
slightly  less  than  that  of  cane-  or  he.  t-BUgar. 

Least  well  know  n  of  all  these  corn  products  is  corn-oil.  Former- 
ly it  was  utilized  chiefly  in  various  manufacturing  processes,  but 
modern  met  hod-  of  refining  it  have  brought  it  to  a  state  w  here  it 
can  be  employed  as  a  useful  and  practical  substitute  for  animal 
fats. 

Thus,  I/on  see,  the  ust  of  corn  products  is  accomplishing  a  triple 
(  ad:  saving  wheat,  saving  sugar,  saving  fats.  The  use  of  corn-meal 
saves  wheat;  that  <>f  corn-sirup-,  sugar;  and  corn-oil,  animal  fats. 
And  their  use  means  not  a  sacrifice  but  d  new  range  of  appetizing 
dishes. 

WHY  THE  PRICE  OF  CORN  IS  HIGH— It  is  bound  to 
occur  to  many  that  no  present-day  discussion  of  corn  should  fail 
to  say  something  of  its  present  price.  And  yet  under  present 
war-time  conditions  it  would  be  attempting  the  impossible  to 
make  a  statement  on  any  one  date  which  would  apply  equally  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  And  you  will  realize  the  reason  for 
this  if  you  recall  the  series  of  articles  on  Transportation  andjFood. 
We  learned  that  congestion  of  transportation  facilities  is  bound 
l<>  affect  the  movement,  the  supply,  and  the  prices  of  staple  food- 
stuffs. Only  when  transportation  conditions  become  normal  is 
it  practical  or  worth  while  to  try  to  discuss  or  forecast  price 
conditions  of  corn  or  any  other  food  requiring  shipment.  That 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  the  food  problems  of  war- 
time are  far  more  complex  than  the  same  problems  in  days  of 
peace. 

But  dollars  and  cents  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great,  basic 
rule  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country  to-day 
should  use  corn-meal  and  other  corn  products  in  abundance. 

And  why'.'     To  help  win  the  war. 

HOW  CORN  MAY  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR  — And  how? 
Because  when  we  use  more  corn,  the  Allies — our  associates  in  the 
war — can  use  more  wheat.  And  wheat  is  what  they  need. 
Already  in  their  bread  they  are  using  all  the  corn-meal  possible. 
They  can  not  grind  corn,  for  they  have  not  the  mills.  They  can 
not  use  corn-meal  instead  of  wheat  in  their  daily  diet,  as  we  do, 
because  neither  their  cooks  nor  their  appetites  are  adapted  to  it. 
Wheat  they  must  have.  And  wheat  we  can  give  them — if  we 
will  eat  corn.  And  only  then.  There  isn't  enough  wheat  in  the 
country  for  us  to  have  it,  and  for  them,  too.  We  must  make  our 
choice — give  or  keep.  And  that  choice  also  means — win  or  lose 
the  war. 

Many  of  the  possible  uses  of  corn  in  your  family  have  been  out- 
lined in  this  article.  But  its  biggest  use  to-day — the  biggest  use 
of  all — is  to  help  win  the  wrar. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  sort  of  corn-meal  dishes,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned, have  you  eaten? 

2.  Name  all  the  ways  yon  con  think  of  in  which  corn-meal  can 
he  used. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  an  admixture?  What  other  admixtures 
besides  corn  is  it  practical  to  add  to  wheat  flour.  Why  is  it  ad- 
visable to  use  as  large  an  admixture  as  possible. 

4.  Does  your  family  use  hominy  or  grits?     If  not,  why? 

5.  In  addition  to  corn-oil.  what  other  oils  are  used  as  substituU  s 
for  animal  fats  in  cooking' 

6.  Three  previous  articles  of  this  series  dealt  with  Transportation 
and  Food.  From  what  you  learned  from  them,  tell  how  transporta- 
tion difficulties  mighi[have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  supply  of  corn- 
meal  in  your  town  short,  or  to  increase  its  price. 


BEAUTY   FOR  THE   PROFIT   OF  THE   BLIND 


FOR  A  PAINTER  TO  UNROLL  the  whole  record  of  his 
work  is  given  to  few  while  they  live.  That,  as  Mr. 
Frederick  .lames  Gregg  points  out  in  Vanity  Fair  (Decem- 
ber), is  usually  reserved  for  post-mortem  honors.  Mr.  Arthur  B. 
Davies  will  taste  something  aforetime  of  what  men  say  of  one's 
labors  after  the  laborer  has 
passed  on.  There  is  being 
held  in  [the  Macbeth  Gal- 
leries in  New  York  a  "re- 
trospective" exhibition  of 
Mr.  Davies's  work  for  the 
relief,  as  Mr.  Gregg's  fine 
phrase  is,  "of  the  soldiers 
who  have  lost  their  sight 
fighting  for  civilization  and 
in  defense  of  the  arts  which 
are  most  conspicuously  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of 
France."  For  the  benefit 
of  his  unfortunate  brothers 
in  art,  Mr.  Davies  lays  bare 
his  soul  to  the  critics  as 
well  as  to  the  indulgent  gaze 
of  the  visitor.  A  "retro- 
spective" exhibition  often 
presents  matter  for  confus- 
ing judgments,  for,  as  Mr. 
Gregg  says: 


but  it  is  wlial  lie  feelfl  that  is  important  to  us.  One  looks,  in  t In- 
first    place,   to   be   sure,   at    what    he    make-   of   nature,   and   it   is 

instantly  obvious  that  he  has  a  very  close  and  sympathetic  grasp 
upon  landscape.  From  his  'Lake  in  the  Sierras'  and  from 
several  other  long,  horizontal  panels  of  the  same  character,  it  is 
plain  that  he  could  achieve  repute  merelj  as  a  painter  of  foi 


Pictures  by  courtesy  of  the  Macbeth  Galleries. 

AN  EARLY  WORK  OF  ARTHUR  B. 


"An  artist  may  have 
painted  out  of  every  mood 
and  may  not  have  retained 
any  mood  for  long.  He 
naturally   has    a    fondness 

for  his  latest  mood.  The  result  is  that  a  large  quantity  of  his 
work,  of  great  interest,  as  showing  his  development,  is  hidden 
from  view.  Or  he  may,  unjustly  to  himself,  feel  like  doing  what 
he  can  to  suppress  his  earlier  things,  just  as  George  Moore,  the 
novelist,  used  to  buy  up  all  the  copies  of  'Mike  Fletcher,'  one  of 
his  best  books,  and  throw  them  into  the  river.  The  proper  atti- 
tude of  the  artist  toward  his  work  was  exprest  happily  by  'A.  E.,' 
in  speaking  of  some  of  his  older  poems,  as  follows:  'However 
imperfect  they  seemed,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  in  after 
hours  melt  and  remold  and  make  perfect  the  form  if  I  was  unable 
to  do  so  in  the  intensity  of  conception,  when  I  was  in  those 
heavens  we  breathe  for  a  moment  and  then  find  they  are  not 
for  our  clay.'" 

The  paintings  of  Mr.  Davies's  earlier  moods  show  us  land- 
scapes that  strike  Mr.  Gregg  as  coming  closest  to  those  found  in 
the  poetry  of  Shelley.  "The  latter  are  far  removed  from 
reality,  from  the  external  universe  of  ordinary  experience  and 
\  ision.  But  all  the  same  they  are  more  vivid  than  if  they 
reminded  us  of  what  we  had  seen  ourselves."  To  Mr.  Royal 
Cortissoz,  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Davies  from  the 
first  "seemed  in  some  sort  a  descendant  of  Piero  di  Cosimo," 
a  painter  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  who  "hadn't  a  tithe  of 
Botticelli's  gift  for  composition,"  whose  technique  was  "im- 
measurably weaker,"  but  who  illustrated  "to  perfection  the 
charm  of  the  painter  artlessly  seeking  after  glimpses  that  would 
make  him  less  forlorn."  It  is  the  poetic  tie,  "the  tie  of  the 
imagination,"  that  binds  Davies  to  Piero  di  Cosimo.  Mr.  Cor- 
tissoz writes: 


DAVIES. 


This  picture,  called  "  Children  Dancing,"  suggests  to  a  critic  moods  that  come  closest  to  those  found  in  the 
poetry  of  Shelley — "  far  removed  from  the  external  universe  of  ordinary  experience  and  vision." 


and  water  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  But  his  landscape  is  no  more 
than  a  setting  for  his  ideas.  Let  the  reader  look  at  the  '  Unicorns ' 
if  he  wants  a  tangible  demonstration  of  our  reason  for  calling 
Mr.  Davies  a  modern  Piero  di  Cosimo,  a  child  of  the  Renaissance 
born  out  of  his  time.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  heightened 
naturalism  of  the  scene,  inevitable  in  a  painting  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  essential  charm  of  the  thing  nevertheless  remains 
that  of  the  Italian  master,  the  charm  of  a  subject  bodied  forth 
from  a  man's  mind  and  only  incidentally  supported  by  a  real- 
istic representation  of  the  facts  of  nature.  Realistic?  The 
picture  has  truth,  yes,  the  truth  of  the  visible  world,  but  it  hardly 
counts  beside  the  beguiling  play  of  the  artist's  imagination. 
And  with  him,  too,  as  with  Piero,  the  precise  imaginative 
meaning  of  the  work  is  of  less  importance  than  the  vague,  per- 
vasive sense  of  mythical  romance  and  beauty.  All  through 
the  exhibition,  catalog  in  hand,  we  come  upon  odd  titles:  'Flume 
of  Destiny,'  'Clothed  in  Dominion,'  'Homage  to  the  Ocean,' 
and  so  on.  It  is  a  mistake  to  give  them  any  thought.  'Abra- 
cadabra' would  do  as  well  for  any  one  of  the  paintings.  There 
is  an  aptness,  sometimes,  it  is  true,  in  the  artist's  legend.  The 
dancing  figure  in  '  Out  of  the  Dew '  might  well  be  a  wraith  of  the 
dawn.  'Rustle  of  Autumn'  is  another  instance  of  title  and 
meaning  accurately  matched.  But  as  a  rule  the  specific  point 
aimed  at — if  there  really  is  one — is  of  no  great  consequence. 
It  is  the  mood  that  tells." 

It  is  personality,  remarks  the  Tribune  critic,  "that  in  the  long 
run  always  settles  an  artist's  fate."  After  stating  this  the 
critic  is  forced  to  question  why,  "since  Mr.  Davies  is  so  rich  in 
the  precious  tincture,"  does  he  "leave  us  with  the  conviction 
that  he  has  not  quite  affirmed  himself  a  master'.'"    Why,  again: 


'What  Mr.  Davies  may  see  is  doubtless  important  to  him,  "Why  is  this  voluminous  collection  of  paintings,  drawings, 
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"THE   UNICORNS." 
A  picture  that  plan-  ii-  painter,  Arthur  B.  Davies,  as  "  a  modern  Pioro  di  Cosimo,  a  child  of  the  Renaissance  born  out  of  his  time 


and  etchings,  so  abounding  in  the  sense  of  beauty,  provocative 
also  of  the  troublous  suspicion  thai  there  is  somewhere  in  the 
artist  an  incurable  weakness'.'     His  is  a  fascinating  art,  beyond 

all  question,  but  it  does  not  impose  itself  as  the  source  of  an 
unfailing  spell.  The  explanation  conies  into  view  as  the  chro- 
nology of  the  exhibition  unfolds,  and  we  presently  observe  Mr. 
Davies  enmeshed  in  the  theories  of  a  modernistic,  cubistic 
hypothesis.  Then  we  begin  to  see  what  has  gone  wrong  with 
him,  and  as  we  think  it  over  we  wonder  if  he  was  not  all  along, 
from  the  very  beginning,  headed  for  catastrophe.  At  the  heart 
of  his  primitivism  the  canker  of  sophistication  has  been  gnawing 
away,  and  finally  it  has  done  its  deadly  work.  Look  at  his 
early  productions,  and  see  how  simply  he  painted  the  women  and 
children  in  such  pictures  as  'Madonna,'  or  'The  Throne.'  or 
'The  Glade.' 

'  The  allegorical  pieces  which  follow  are  done  in  much  the 
same  spirit.  They  are  imaginative  in  a  very  fine  and  lofty 
sense,  but  they  embody,  like  Piero's  pictures,  the  dreams  of  a 
trusting  child.  Then  the  dreams  turn  to  speculations.  Mr. 
Davies  begins  to  harbor  that  maleficent  thing  —  a  purpose. 
We  do  not  know  just  what  it  is.  We  only  know  that  the  old 
naive  scenes,  peopled  with  creatures  of  faery,  give  place  to  what 
we  suppose  are  to  he  called,  in  the  jargon  of  the  modernist, 
'arabesques  of  form.'  Instead  of  the  fantom  images  which 
ravish  us  in  'Unicorns,'  we  are  introduced  to  swarms  of  nude 
figures,  as  in  'The  Great  Mother,'  or  '  Freshness  of  the  Wounded,' 
signifying  some  recondite,  esoteric  aim,  and  the  painter's  original 
charm  completely  disappears.  Sophistication  has  crept  in  and 
knocked  his  primitivism  into  a  cocked  hat.  The  more  he  thinks, 
where  once  he  was  evidently  satisfied  to  dream  and  to  feel, 
the  more  outre  he  becomes,  and,  what  is  worse,  ugliness  usurps 
the  ride  of  beauty. 

"This,  of  course,  is  the  tragic  loss  his  art  has  sustained.  Xo 
one  in  his  senses  could  grudge  a  painter  the  fun  of  making  new 
experiments,  but  it  becomes  an  exasperating  business  when  they 
lead  him  to  the  production  of  garish,  banal  things.  We  shall 
hear,  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  this  exhibition,  which  lasts  for  a 
month  and  is  bound  to  make  a  good  deal  of  talk,  much  about  the 
evolution'  of  the  painter's  art,  how  he  was  drawn  from  the 
naive  delineation  of  his  poetic  fancies  to  a  more  and  more  abstract 
consideration  of  form  and  design,  and  so  on  ad  nauseam.  Evolu- 
tionary fiddlesticks!  Mr.  Davies,  who  bore  a  wand  of  enchant- 
ment in  his  hand  when  lie  exercised  his  brush  in  his  first  period, 
and  went  on  wielding  it  to  exquisite  purpose  for  years,  has 
capriciously  exchanged  it  for  some  queer  'scientific'  instrument 
and  paints  preposterous  decorations  like  'The  Dawning.'  For 
the  beautiful  impressions  of  form  which  he  gives  us  in  his 
'Flume  of  Destiny'  he  substitutes  the  grotesque  stencilings 
of  'The  Dancers.'  Once  he  painted  out  of  sheer  inspiration. 
Now,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  deplorable  results,  he  is  paint- 
ing out  of  a  formula.  He  is  searching  after  a  new  rhythm, 
no  longer  the  rhythm  of  nature,  but  that  of  a  cubistic 
laboratory." 


PLOT   FAILURES   IN   GREAT   FICTION 

ANEW  CRITIC  OF  LITERATURE  has  arisen  in  the 
world  of  the  movies.  He  is  the  scenario  writer,  who, 
-  when  confronted  by  the  conviction  that  all  the  good 
stories  had  been  filmed,  found  that  a  possible  recourse  might  be 
made  to  the  works  of  "standard  fiction."  What  Paul  West, 
one  of  these  craftsmen,  discovered  when  he  essayed  this  field  was 
"scarcely  worth  considering."  The  "average  'standard.'"  he 
says  in  the  New  York  Sun,  "when  it  is  stript  of  dialog,  word- 
painting,  and  style  hypnotism,"  presents  a  "pretty  crude  and 
unconvincing  plot."  He  tried  the  tesl  on  Charlotte  Bronte's 
"Jane  Eyre,"  and  came  a  cropper,  for  reasons  given  above. 
Thus: 

"One  of  the  biggest  producing  firms  ask(d  me  to  make  an 
adaptation  for  a  woman  star  of  a  novel  which,  I  think,  has  for 
forty  or  fifty  years  been  more  talked  of  than  any  other  ever 
written.  It  made  its  author  famous;  it  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  'standard.'  I  had  read  it  years  ago  and  remembered 
it  fairly  clearly.  The  heroine  was  a  persecuted,  lovable  thing; 
t he  hero  a  suffering,  noble  gentleman.  To  be  sure,  with  a  wife 
living  he  tried  to  marry  the  heroine  bigamously,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  I  recalled  them,  justified  his  action,  and  the 
heroine  nobly  forgave  him.  A  little  later  the  wife  was  pro- 
videntially removed,  and  hero  and  hei'oine  entered  into  the 
connubial  bliss  which  they  deserved. 

"In  rereading  the  book  I  actually  had  to  gasp  at  the  story. 
The  hero  was  a  criminally  inclined  cad,  whose  unlawful  act  could 
not  be  justified  by  any  of  the  author's  specious  arguments,  which 
covered  page  after  page;  the  heroine  was  a  fool  and  so  talkative 
that  I  had  no  sympathy  for  her;  the  'mystery'  of  the  book  was 
so  simple  and  foolish;  in  fact,  the  story  was  wrong  from  begin- 
ning to  end  when  1  stript  it  and  examined  it  for  screen  purposes. 

"But  the  producers  and  the  star  wanted  to  do  it,  so  I  did  it 
into  a  'scenario.'  I  changed  the  story.  Not  that  I  thought 
myself  a  better  author  than  the  one  who  wrote  it,  but  because 
F  knew  that  to  try  to  convince  an  audience  that  a  man  was 
justified  legally  and  morally  in  marrying  a  girl  when  he  knew  his 
wife  was  alive  would  be  hopeless.  And  to  try  to  make  them  be- 
lieve that  the  girl  was  a  reasoning  human  being  when  she  couldn't 
solve  a  'mystery'  that  was  poked  in  her  face  all  the  time  would 
not  do  either. 

"The  movie  does  not  argue  nor  preach,  nor  can  it  deceive  w  ith 
false  clues  or  dress  up  with  fancy  verbiage.  It  presents  its  plots 
as  a  series  of  connected  pictures  that  tell  a  story  and  try  to  be 
interesting.  To  the  printed  book  or  play,  in  which  every  de\  ice 
can  be  used  to  groom  a  plot  that  is  knock-kneed  and  bald,  it  is 
merciless.  A  plot  is  like  a  woman:  you  can  dress  a  woman  up, 
paint  her  face  and  pad  her  where  she  needs  padding,  and  she  will 
get  by.     That  is  what  an  author  can  do  to  a  plot  in  a  book  or  on 
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the  stage,  bul  the  movie  strips  thai  plol  of  its  clothing  and 
cosmel  ics." 

This  unavailability  for  the  movies  presented  by  the  plot- 
inadequacies  of  the  classics  of  our  literature  lias  not  ye1  over- 
come the  "advertising"  value  of  a  big  title  in  the  minds  of 
movie  producers.  "The  exhibitors  throughout  the  country 
have   the   idea    thai    the   public   wants   titles."     Their  cry   is: 

" Give  US  titles,  names  of  1  looks  and  plays  thai  are  known  so  that 

we  can   advertise    them!"     With    results   in   increased    money 

costs,   for 

"Play-brokers  ami  literary  agents,  executors  and  publishers 

know  the  demand  and  charge  accordingly.  It  would  astound 
the  public  to  know  some  of  the  prices  paid  for  hooks  and  plays 
almost   before  they  are  read      I   refer  now    to  current   stories  and 

stage  successes     simplj  to  gel  titles. 

"This,  of  course,  excludes  the  original  motion-picture  play. 
I  do  not  maintain  that  many  of  the  righl  sort  for  the  screen  are 
Doling  written.  There  has  been  too  little  encouragement  for 
authors  capable  of  writing  real  cinema  plays  to  give  it  their 
serious  attention.  Even  at  that  I  maintain  that  the  average 
original  story  produced  is  a  good  deal  better  than  the  average 
title'  picture,  simply  because  it  has  been  written  for  the  screen." 


A  WAR-TIME  SAW — "Wise  saws  and  modern  instances"  i>  a 
phrase  of  Shakespeare  that  emphasizes  the  appropriateness  of 

rhythmic  reminders  for  exigencies  of  to-day.  England  and 
France  furnish  a  good  example  which  appears  in  the  Paris 
Figaro.  It  might  indeed  be  taken  almost  as  a  case  of  exchange 
of  international  courtesies.  France  early  in  the  war  became 
aware  of  the  spy  peril,  and  posted  up  the  notice:  "  Taisez-vous! 
Mifiez-vous:"  (Hold  your  tongue!  Use  caution!)  England 
followed  suit,  and  America  may  well  learn  early  the  folly  of 
indiscriminate  talking.  A  French  officer  sends  to  Le  Figaro 
a  quatrain  that  he  says  he  found  posted  up  in  large  letters  at 
a  great  railway  station.  He  offers  it  as  an  illustration  of  the 
simple  and    naive    manner   with   which   attention   of   soldiers   is 


•OUT   OP   THE    DEW." 

\  dancing  figure  bj   the  earlier  Mr.  Davies  which  might  well  be 
regarded  as  "a  wraith  of  the  dawn." 


attracted    and    their    souls    imprest — "those    grown-up  children 
who  are  Britain's  soldiers."      Here  are  both  versions: 

A  wise  old  owl  lived  in  an  oak: 
The  more  lie  aw.  the  less  lie  spoke. 
The  less  he  spoke    the  more  he  heard. 
Soldiers  should  imitate  that  old  bird! 

Following  is  his  •"literal"  translation  into  French: 

l  n  sage  ci  rieil  hibou  demeorait  dans  an  ch8ne; 

Le  plus  il  en  voyait,  le  moins  il  en  parlait, 
Et  te  moins  il  parlait  le  plus  il  entendait. 
D'imiter  cet  oiseau.  soldats.  prenez  la  peine! 


HOW    THE   SCHOOLS   CAN   HELP 

IN    NOK.MAI.  TIMES  the  boy.  or  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  genus,  was  not  inaptly  described  by  Bhakespean 
"creeping  like  -nail    unwillingly  to  school."     The  unrest 

of  war  has  probably  to  some  extent  given  him  a  quickened  pac< 
iii  the  other  direction.  The  first  half  of  the  school  year  lm\<- 
figures  which  enable  the  United  State-  Bureau  of  Education  to 


"STUDY   I'OK   THE   DANSE 
Showing    "the  sophisticated  "  Mr.  Davies  of  later  <la\  adventuring 
among  the  vagaries  of  modern  cubist  art. 


report  that  high-school  enrolment  falls  nearly  50,000  below 
expectation,  while  elementary  enrolment  is  not  "materially 
affected."  Figures  from  1,411  cities  and  698  counties  or  dis- 
tricts  show  that  6,959,262  elementary  pupils  are  attending 
school,  an  increase  of  1(>7.792  over  1916;  and  863,664  are  in  the 
high  schools,  with  an  excess  of  16,167  over  191(1.  It  seems  that 
the  "normal  theoretical  increase  would  have  been  <>4.:>1". 
per  cent,  per  year).  The  actual  increase  is  16,167.  The  de- 
crease from  normal  high-school  enrolment  is,  then-fore,  about 
18,000.  The  city  high  schools,  where  the  loss  is  naturally  greater, 
"show  an  increase  over  last  year,  but  a  decrease  of  about  10 
per  cent,  from  a  normal  high-school  enrolment."  To  quote  a 
section  of  the  report: 

"For  boys  in  city  high  schools  there  is  a  loss  of  570  in  the 
first  year.  584  in  the  second,  926  in  the  third,  and  24  in  the 
fourth.  There  is  a  tendency  for  fourth-year  students  to  remain 
to  complete  the  high-school  course. 

"For  girls  in  city  high  schools  there  are  gains  in  every  year  as 
follows:  First  vear,  1.840;  second.  3.0.">7:  third.  1,513;  fourth, 
2,987." 

The  temptation  that  besets  active  boys  to  easl  aside  books  and 
be  off  where  life's  pulses  beat  faster  is  recognized  as  a  present- 
day  danger.  In  Augusl  the  Bureau  of  Education,  seconded  by  a 
stirring  letter  from  President  Wilson,  urged  pupils  to  remain  in 
school,  and  those  not  eligible  for  the  selective  draft  to  continue 
their  courses  in  colleges  and  technical  schools.  This  organization 
docs  not  blind  itself  to  the  fact  that  the  growing  boy,  too  young 
to  light,  must  yet  be  given  a  chance  to  serve.  In  another 
circular  recently  issued  it  shows  how  the  schools  ma.\  help  win  the 
war, and  how  they  may  tackle  the  problems  "that  will  be  even 
more  insistent  after  the  war."  It  urges,  first,  "the  utilization  of 
the  schools  as  a  means  of  spreading  information'-  among  the 
people,  and  also  of  informing  the  Government  what  is  going  on 
in  various  communities.  Secondly.  "  the  extension  and  intensi- 
fying of  vocational  education."  because  "  the  need  for  skilled 
workers  in  every  occupation  is  felt  to-day  as  never  before." 
Thirdly,  "  the  extension  of  physical  training  and  recreational 
opportunities.  Physical  defects,  as  revealed  in  the  training- 
camps  and  by  the  examinations  of  the  men  drawn  into  the 
service  by  the  selective  draft,  furnish  abounding  argument  for 
systematic  physical  training.  Military  experts  are  agreed  that 
physical  education  affords  a  sound  basis  for  mihtary  training." 


RELIGION  -AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


III  INKS    WE    COULD   PRAY  THE    KAISER   OFF  HIS   THRONE 


UP  AMONG  THE  HILLS  of  beautiful  Warminster, 
lin  i  ouhty,  Pennsylvania,  there  is  ;i  man  whose 
ofldenoe  in  the  effloacj  of  prayer  is  such  that  he 
l.cli.  ires  it  quite  possible  to  praj  the  Kaiser  off  his  throne.  He 
has  some  ground  for  bis  belief,  as  for  fourteen  years,  be  declares, 


A  SCHOOLROOM  AT  THE   "CHRIST'S  HOME." 

Two  hundred   children   are  fed,  clothed,  and  cared  for  spiritually  in  this  home,  where  sole  dependence 
for  securing  all  the  necessities  of  life  is  placed  on  prayer. 


all  the  needs  of  "Prayer  Farm"  have  been  supplied  solely 
through  daily  appeals  to  the  Great  Provider.  The  man  is  Dr. 
Albert  Oetinger,  "Prayer  Master"  of  one  of  the  strangest  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  where  two  hundred  children  are 
fed,  clothed,  and  cared  for  spiritually.  The  doctor's  confidence  in 
the  power  of  prayer  has  not  been  misplaced,  as  he  established  what 
he  calls  the  "Principality  of  Great  Faith"  with  nothing  but  "a 
bucket,  a  broom,  a  prayer,  and  a  Bible."  And  since  that  time, 
fourteen  years  ago,  neither  he  nor  his  assistants,  Dr.  Oetinger 
declares,  have  asked  any  living  mortal  for  aid. 

The  official  title  of  the  institution  is  "Christ's  Home  for 
Homeless  and  Destitute  Children,"  and  the  two  hundred  or 
more  young  inmates  come  from  homes  of  misery  and  neglect  in 
the  big  cities,  the  juvenile  courts,  and  the  children's  aid  societies. 
And  they  are  of  all  ages  and  faiths.  There  are  fifty  workers 
and  instructors  in  the  institution,  and  they  all  share  Dr. 
Oetinger's  faith. 

"God  help  the  nation  that  has  forgotten  how  to  pray,"  says 
the  "Prayer  Master"  of  "Prayer  Farm."  "  If  the  hundred  millions 
of  persons  of  these  United  States  daily  fell  to  their  knees  and 
prayed  earnestly  for  victory  of  American  arms  in  the  cause  of 
world-liberty  we  would  soon  see  the  Kaiser  topple  from  his 
throne  and  world-peace  restored." 

Dr.  Oetinger's  methods  are  quite  practical,  and  the  daily  needs 
of  the  Farm  are  all  carefully  enumerated  in  the  prayers.  Says 
a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  who  visited  the  Farm: 

"Three  times  each  day,  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset,  the 


children  and    workers  sink   to   their  knees  and   lay   their  nee, I 
i"  tore  the  Almighty  in  prayer. 

'"  Before  pra\  ei-t  iine  the  '  I'rayer  Master'  compiles  a  list  of  t  In- 

needs  of  'Prayer  Farm.'  These  needs  usually  include  butter, pota- 
toes, baking-powder,  soda,  flour, and  other  food-supplies, shoes  and 
clothing  for  the  children,  harness  for  the  horses,  feed  foi  chickens, 

and  other  supplies  needed  to 
conduct  a  large  farm  community. 
"The  'Prayer  Master'  never 
prays  for  more  than  a  day's 
supply  of  anything.  The  hoard- 
ing of  supplies  of  any  kind  he 
believes  is  imposing  upon  the 
will  of  God.  He  told  me  that 
nearly  all  prayers  are  answered 
within  a  week's  time,  and  fre- 
quently, he  said,  the  answer 
comes  in  a  swift,  material  way, 
before  morning. 

"Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
real  substantial  things  which  Dr. 
Oetinger  told  me  had  been 
'prayed  into'  the  'Principality 
of  Great  Faith': 

"A  farm  of  144  acres, 
with  up-to-date  barns, 
out-buildings,  and 
farming-implements'. 

' '  Daily  sustenance 
for  more  than  two 
hundred  children  and 
fifty  workers. 

"A  complete  equip- 
ment for  the  quarrying 
of  stone. 

' '  A  water-supply  sys- 
tem costing  $2,700. 

"A  boys'  dormitory 

and  a  girls'  dormitory. 

' '  A  cottage  for  workers. 

"Three  schools,  including  a  finely  equipped  industrial 

school  for  instructing  the  children  in  the  various  trades. 

"A  chapel. 

"A  full  equipment  for  a  print-shop,  including  a  job 
press  and  several  fonts  of  type. 

"Ovens  for  a  modern  bakery  which  turns  out  several 
hundred  loaves  weekly. 

"Machinery  for  knitting  stockings. 
"A    10-horse-power   boiler    and    a     10-horse-power 
gasoline  engine. 

"Twenty-four  cows,  14  horses,  a  drove  of  hogs,  and 
300  chickens. 
"Ample  evidence  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  future  at 
'Prayer  Farm'  was  furnished  recently  by  the  burning  of  one  of 
the  dormitories.  The  building  carried  no  insurance;  nothing 
at  the  farm  is  insured,  for  it  is  the  belief  of  the  '  Prayer  Master ' 
that  to  insure  is  to  'gamble  on  the  will  of  God.'  " 

While  the  ruins  were  still  smoking  Dr.  Oetinger  called  his 
assistants  together  and  a  fervent  prayer  was  made  for  the 
restoration  of  the  building.  Already  more  than  $2,000  has  been 
received  in  donations  for  the  erection  of  a  new  dormitory.  But, 
says  the  writer  in  The  Public  Ledger: 

"The  most  surprizing  and  inspiring  feature  of  'Prayer  Farm' 
is  the  morale  of  those  two  hundred  or  more  children  who  have 
been  snatched  from  some  of  the  most  dissolute  homes  in  Penn- 
sylvania. There  is  nothing  of  the  institutional  brand  on  these 
youngsters.  There  is  nothing  of  the  furtive  'reform-school 
cunning'  in  their  appearance.  Instead,  their  cheeks  are  aglow 
with  health  and  vigor,  their  eyes  are  straightforward  and  con- 
fident, their  step  betrays  buoyancy,  and  their  young  voices  have 
a  ring  of  real  happiness. 
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"  It  was  plain  to  the  writer,  as  the  '  Prayer  Master*  led  the  way 
through  the  dormitories  to  the  athletic  Bald,  where  dozens  of 
youngsters  were  enjoying  healthful  exercise,  and  to  the  tents, 

where  careful  nurses  were  looking  alter  the  needs  of    foundlings, 

that  this  man  of  faith  and  prayer  Loved  every  one  "t  these 
children  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul.  Jt  was  evident,  too,  that 
love  was  returned  in  large  volumes. 

"A  boy  not  a  year  old  hobbled  toward    Dr.  Oetinger  on  one 

le^.  The  right  leg  of  the  child  had  been  cut  off  at  the  knee, 
hut.  he  was  an  unusalh  -I  nun:  ehild,  and  lie  hobbled  about  almost 
as  fast   as  its  playmates  could   walk.      Dr.  Oetinger  oaught   the 

hoy  up  in  his  arms,  and  tl ne-legged  child  snuggled  there 

contentedly. 

rhe  mother  of  this  l>oy,'  said  the  'Prayer  Master,'  'became 

intoxicated,  and  dropl  him  on  the  railroad-track  down  in  Schuyl- 
kill.    An  engine  came  along 
and  took  off  one  of  the  little 
fellow's  legs.'  " 

Dr.  Oetinger  is  a  mild- 
mannered,  bearded  man 
with  blue  eyes  that  radiate 
spirituality  and  kindness, 
Bays  the  writer.  His  sin- 
cerity is  plainly  evident. 
With  a  comprehensive  sweep 
of  his  arm  he  said: 

"All  of  the  things  you 
see  on  this  place  God  has 
given    us    through   prayer. 

Recently  we  were  obliged 
to  kill  four  of  our  horses 
because  of  old  age.  We 
earnestly  prayed  to  God  to 
replace  these  animals,  for 
we  needed  them  sorely. 
Within  one  week  God  placed 
it  in  the  heart  of  a  person 
unknown  to  us  to  give  us 
four  horses.  Over  there  in 
the  Held  you  can  see  them 
working. 

"We  told  God  we  needed 
a  printing-press,  and  he 
gave  it  to  us.  A  little  while 
ago  we  prayed  for  a  Fergu- 
son stitcher;  go  out  into 
the  stocking-shop  and  you 
will  see  it  there.  We  need- 
ed a  boiler,  and  we  prayed  one  week  for  it.  You  will  find  it 
in  the  boiler-room,  for  God  answered  our  prayer. 

"The  inspiration  of  the  daily  communication  with  God  has 
drawn  many  gifted  men  to  the  'Principality  of  Great  Faith'  as 
workers.  They  work  without  money  compensation.  We  have 
physicians,  dentists,  lawyers,  civil  engineers,  blacksmiths, 
printers,  machinists,  and  molders  hen — men  who  have  with- 
drawn from  the  battles  of  the  material  world  to  consecrate  their 
lives  to  prayer. 

"1  mi  ask  if  the  world  is  drawing  nearer  to  prayer.  I  can  see 
no  evidences  of  it.  1  see  only  evidences  that  the  earth  has 
slipt  its  moorings,  and  is  drifting  away  from  prayer." 

In  the  financial  statement  contained  in  the  last  annual  report 
we  find  that  the  year  was  started  on  October  1.  1916,  with 
$536.81  on  hand.  The  receipt  of  the  following  twelve  months 
was  $17,011. 92.  Of  this  $14,5.'U.N7  came  from  donations 
and  legacies  and  the  rest  as  income  from  industry.  In  the 
itemized  expenses  it  is  to  be  seen  that  only  Si 99.50  was  paid  out 
for  "wages"  and  $107.7."')  for  workers'  personal  use.  The  cash 
on  hand,  October  1  1917,  was  $150.96.  Xo  one  has  ever  been 
personally  applied  to  for  anything,  declares  this  Annual  h'(  port. 
yet  "since  the  beginning  of  the  work  God  in  answer  to  prayer 
only,  without  any  solicitation  whatever,  has  senl  in  the  sum  of 
$171,543.39."     We  read: 

"While  the  Home  is  strictly  undenominational,  it  is  distinctly 
Christian,  altho  all  creeds  are  admitted.  Each  child  is  brought 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  taught  to  accept  him  as  his  Savior  just  as 
early  as  it  is  possible  for  the  young  mind  to  grasp  the  truth." 


HI<;if    moral  tone  OF  OUR  B0i>   in 

FRANCE 

THE  ACTUAL  CONDITIONS  anion-  our  fighting  men 
in   France   in  respect   to  \  ice  and  drunkenness  have  been 
set  out  clearly  from  authoritative  sources  following  tin 
charges  made  bj    tin    hoard  of  Temperance,  Prohibition,  ami 

Public    Morals    of    the    Methodist-Kpiseopal    Church,    and    the 
charge   has   then  for.,    in   this   negative   way,    had   a  good   result. 
The  reassurance  contained    in    these  answers   will   help   to  ofj 
the  dismay  and  apprehension  occasioned  in  the  charges,  which 
seem  to  have  been  made  upon  evidence  in  on.    ease  already 


BOYS   AVHO    ARE   TAUGHT   TO    PRAY. 


And  the  head  of  the  "  Christ  Home  ' 
American  arms  in  the  cause  of  W 


believes  if  our  hundred  million  daily   "prayed  earnestly  for  victory  of 

orld  liberty,  we  should  soon  sec  the  Kaiser  topple  from  his  throne." 


repudiated  by  the  implied  source  and  in  the  other  too  unsub- 
stantial to  compel  credence.  "The  charge  that  our  soldiers 
abroad  are  not  protected  with  the  same  care  they  receive  in  the 
camps  here  is  wholly  unwarranted,"  says  Secretary  Baker, 
according  to  the  New  York  Globe,  and  other  testimony,  coming 
from  officers  and  observers  in  the  foreign  field,  bears  out  the 
statement.  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  charges  were  branded 
as  false  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  William  S.  Kenyon,  who 
was  in  France  at  the  very  time,  according  to  the  "Clip 
Sheet  "  issued  by  the  Board  of  Temperance,  when  conditions 
were  at  the  worst.  The  New  York  Tribune  quotes  him  as 
saying: 

"I  think  T  am  about  as  good  a  prohibitionist  as  there  is.  In 
fact,  1  have  been  denounced  as  a  temperance  crank.  I  hate 
liquor.  I  hate  the  liquor  business,  and  my  hand  has  always 
been  against  it.  But  I  am  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  offending 
my  friends  in  the  prohibition  cause  by  saying  to  them:  "Don't 
follow  these  stories  of  drunkenness  among  our  boys  across 
the  sea.      There  is  no  truth  in  them.' 

"1  have  seen  church  publications  for  which  1  have  the  greatest 
respect  with  stories  so  exaggerated  and  untruthful  that  I  have 
been  ashamed  for  them.  They  simply  are  not  so.  It  might  be 
that  a  drunken  man  has  been  found  in  the  Army,  but  we  used 
to  have,  up  until  a  couple  of  years  ago,  drunken  men  in  the 
Senate  at  times. 

"1  want  to  say  to  my  prohibition  friends  that  we  have  a  very 
important  job  on  our  hands — that  of  getting  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  ratified  by  the  States.  That  is  job  enough  for  us. 
It  will  keep  our  hands  full.     But  for  this  war  don't  let's  make  it 
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■  ...  there  in  Pranee  than  it  is  already 

circulating  untruthful  Btorii 

"The  man  in  oommand  over  there  U  a  temperate  man.  He 
is  Do  blowi  r.  no  grandstander,  but  an  able,  big,  temperate  man. 
!  Pershing  can  look  after  thai  question  of  intomperanee 
better  than  you  and  I  over  lure  in  our  comfortable  chairs. 
General  Porshing  doesn'1  want  a  drunken  Army.  He  doesn't 
want  a  I  Army.     Let'a  quit  this  agitation  and  leave  the 

question  to  Pershing.     I  hope  this  isn't  treason  to  the  prohibition 
,  l>ut  if  it  is  you  must  make  the  most  of  it." 

.  abo  asoi  rtaina  thai  Colonel  Roos<  vi  It's  son,  who 
i,   of  the  supposed  authorities  quoted  by  the  "Clip  Sheet," 


MACHINE-SHOP  WHOSE  MOTOR   FORCE  IS  PRAYER. 

At  least,  this  is  behind  the  steam,  for  the  director  at  the  Prayer  Farm  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
they  "  never  pray  for  more  than  a  day's  supply  of  anything." 


first  pay-day,  the  New  \  or]  rig  Sun  atement  signed 

ii>  its  correspondent  from  tin  \rm.  Headquartera  in  Prance, 
Thomas  M.  Johnson,  that  "  tin-  total  of  men  Looked  in  the  guard- 
bouse  for  all  offenses  has  been  exactly  134  Thia  oovera  the 
entire  time  Binoe  the  troope  arrived  in  Pranoe.  The  writer 
here  quotes  from  i  he  report  of  the  chaplain  attached  to  tin 

troops,  and  adds  I  hat  it  will  eontain  reaSSUranoi    for  anxious  ones: 

"In  performing  my  priestly  functions  it  has  been  mj  privilege 
to  travel  considerably  among  the  troops.  It  pleases  me  im- 
mensely to  be  able  to  state  that  I  and  the  moral  conditions  most 
satisfactory.     The  military  authorities  are  vigilant  in  removing 

temptation,  and  we  have  a  clean 
Army. 

"  I  am  hoie  bUj  convinced 
that  the  men  in  France  are  in 
less  danger  morally  than  they 
would  be  In  service  in  their 
own  country." 

A  charge  of  drunkenness 
among  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  was  made  in  London  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Fort  Newton, 
of  Iowa,  in  the  course  of  a  ser- 
mon preached  at  the  City  Tem- 
ple. "When  I  see  American 
boys  staggering  in  the  street, 
drunk,  I  hate  London,"  is  one 
of  his  utterances;  and  Col.  S. 
L.  H.  Slocum,  military  attach6 
of  the  American  Embassy  in 
London,  branded  the  charge  as 
false  and  an  insult  to  Great 
Britain.  Vice-Admiral  William 
S.  Sims,  commander  of  the 
American  naval  forces,  is  quoted 
in  a  dispatch  as  saying  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when 
there  was  so  little  drunkenness 
among  the  American  fighting 
forces.     He  observes: 


is  misrepresented  by  the  use  made  of  letters  written  home. 
Colonel  is  authority  for  saying: 


The 


"If  the  allusion  is  to  me,  the  statement  is  absolutely  without 
foundation.  My  son  wrote  me  no  such  letter,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  any  of  the  letters  I  have  received  to  bear  out  the  state- 
ments quoted. 

"The  only  statement  that  I  have  made  publicly  or  privately, 
having  the  remotest  bearing  on  the  matter  was  one  published  a 
fortnight  or  a  month  ago  by  all  the  newspapers  in  a  letter  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarence  True  Wilson,  general  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Board." 

That  letter,  reproduced  by  The  Tribune  from  its  files,  reads: 

"Neither  the  men  in  the  Army  nor  the  men  engaged  in  doing 
vital  work  for  the  Army  in  connection  with  railroads,  factories, 
mines,  nor  shipyards  should  be  allowed  to  waste  strength  and 
health  in  drink  at  this  time. 

The  same  reasons  that  render  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  soldiers  in  uniform  or  within  a  given  number  of  miles 
from  a  military  camp,  and  to  stop  its  use  on  battle-ships,  apply 
to  extending  similar  protection  for  all  citizens  engaged  in  the 
work  of  railroads,  factories,  mines,  and  shipyards. 

"I  may  mention  that  my  sons,  who  are  now  in  the  Army  in 
France,  write  me  most  strongly  (just  as  General  Pershing  has 
exprest  his  public  opinion  most  strongly)  as  to  the  harm  done 
to  the  men  of  the  Army  by  permitting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  them, 
stating  that  they  believe  in  absolute  prohibition  for  the  Army 
in  war-time — one  of  them  adding  that  his  experience  has  made 
a  permanent  prohibitionist  of  him." 

Against  the  definite  charge  of  the  "Clip  Sheet,"  that  1,046  men 
"from  northeastern  States"  were  in  the  guard-house  after  their 


"The  Americans  did  not  come 
to  Europe  to  get  drunk.  This 
war  is  a  serious  business  with  them.  As  far  as  the  Navy  is 
concerned,  the  young  men  who  are  hunting  for  submarines 
realize  that  they  must  have  all  their  wits  about  them.  Besides, 
there  is  a  fine  feeling  of  honor  among  them.  They  know  the 
Navy's  orders.  They  are  here  to  aid  their  country;  they  are 
here  to  make  a  record." 

The  press  in  various  sections  of  the  country  are  roused  to 
comment,  for  the  most  part  uncomplimentary,  to  the  purveyors 
of  the  original  report.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  for  one,  takes  a 
view  of  the  psychology  of  the  soldier  under  the  stress  and  strain 
of  new  conditions,  and  the  competence  of  military  authorities 
to  deal  with  these: 

"The  censorious  comment  upon  the  conduct  of  American 
troops  in  France  which  gets  publicity  from  time  to  time  is  not  so 
important  as  it  appears  in  this  publicity. 

"The  question  of  soldier  morality  and  health  is  one  considered 
with  plain,  unemotional  rationality  by  army  surgeons  and 
disciplinarians.  It  is  a  question  essential  to  the'efficiency  of  an 
army  and  it  is  treated  as  one  presented  by  great  numbers- of 
men  of  various  temperaments,  habits,  characters,  predispositions, 
and  tendencies 

"For  prim  men  and  women,  protected  by  lack  of  any  strong 
physical  impulses,  protected  in  their  comforts,  scared  by  the 
thought  of  a  possibly  fractured  convention,  to  purse  their  lips 
in  censure  of  the  men  who  have  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  republic 
and  who  may  leave  their  bodies  on  its  battle-fields  is  irritating. 

"This  demonstration  of  smugness,  of  comfortably  outraged 
observation  of  human  tendencies  in  great  masses  of  men,  has  no 
relation  to  the  practical  and  necessary  efforts  made  by  rational 
authorities  to  protect  the  men  from  their  own  wayward  ten- 
dencies, slips,  mistakes,  and  errors." 
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OUR   CONSCIENTIOUS   OBJECTORS 

COMPARATIVELY  FEW  conscientious  objection  have 
presented  themselves  among  the  drafted  men.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  entire  country  2(H)  cases  have  be<  Q 
met  with  among  the  600,000  men  brought  together  by  the  tirst 
draft.  A  writer  in  The  Congregationaliai  (Boston),  who  has 
investigated  the  subject,  reports  that  thus  far  about  twenty  of 
them  have  been  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment,  ranging 
from  six  months  to  twenty  years;  but  in  these  eases  the  men 
failed  to  report  at  camp  after  being  drafted,  and  thus  brought 
themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  military  court  martial. 
The  cases  studied  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Muste,  however,  were  men 
who  went  to  the  camp  and  when  there  failed  to  obc\  their  officers' 
orders,  alleging  their  religious  bias  as  an  excuse.  If  such  a  one 
should  chance  to  belong  to  a  well-known  antiwar  sect,  like  the 
Quakers,  Adventists,  and  Mennonites,  he  finds  a  law  exempting 
him  from  combatant  service,  tho  he  is  compelled  to  report  with 
other  drafted  men  at  the  camp.  Other  men,  says  Mr.  Muste, 
find  their  path  more  difficult.  "The  Draft  Law  does  not  admit 
that  an  individual  can  have  a  conscience  in  this  matter  .  .  . 
nor  does  any  one  seem  to  know  certainly  whether  the  Secretary 
of  War's  ruling  about  segregating  C.  O.'s  for  the  present  applies 
to  all  C.  O.'s  or  only  to  such  as  are  members  of  certain  sects." 
There  are  instances  of  such  men  being  sentenced  to  half  a  year  in 
the  guard-house,  he  says,  or  to  several  years  in  a  Federal  military 
prison,  for  refusing  to  obey  military  orders.  "On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  number  of  instances  of  such  men  being  recog- 
nized as  C.  O.'s  and  placed  in  the  separate  company."  Mr. 
Muste  found  among  the  class  of  C.  O.'s  in  the  camp  he  visited 
some  Quakers,  some  Christadelphians,  some  followers  of  the  late 
Pastor  Russell,  some  Baptists,  one  a  Stundist  from  Russia,  one  a 
Cathobc  with  radical  social  ideas,  and  some  Socialists.  He 
interviewed  several  and  gives  a  good  account  of  their  apparent 
sincerity.     He  writes: 

What  is  actually  happening  in  typical  cases  is  about  as 
follows:  A  conscientious  objector  gets  his  notice  to  report  at 
camp  on  a  certain  date.  Perhaps  he  complies  with  the  order. 
Perhaps  he  has  determined  not  to  comply  voluntarily  with  any 
military  command,  in  which  case  he  sends  word  that  he  refuses 
to  report  for  service,  but  can  be  found  at  a  certain  address.  A 
military  policeman  is  sent  to  that  address  and  the  objector 
quietly  proceeds  to  camp  in  his  custody. 

"Arrived  in  camp,  the  objector  will  be  ordered  to  put  on  the 
uniform.  He  may  refuse  or  comply.  In  any  event  he  will 
presently  be  ordered  out  for  drill.  Probably  he  refuses  to  obey 
that  order.  He  informs  the  officer  that  he  is  a  C.  O.  The  officer 
will  probably  laugh  and  tell  him  to  fall  in  with  the  rest.  If  the 
objector  is  firm  in  his  refusal,  the  officer  will  report  him  to  a 
superior.  If  the  objector  happens  to  belong  to  some  well-known 
group  like  the  Quakers,  his  claim  will  probably  be  immediately 
recognized.  He  will  then  be  asked  to  accept  alternate  service 
in  the  hospital  or  commissary  department,  for  example.  If  he 
decbnes  to  do  this,  he  will  be  placed  in  a  separate  company  with 
men  of  like  mind  and  kept  there  until  the  President's  ruling  on 
non-combatant  service  is  made." 

If  an  objector  happens  to  be  a  religious  man  not  belonging  to 
the  sects  described  in  the  Draft  Law,  we  are  told,  "every  effort 
short  of  physical  violence  will  be  made  to  induce  him  to  waive 
his  objections  and  drill."     Then: 

"If  this  fails,  he  will  be  urged  to  take  alternative  service, 
perhaps  in  the  hospital.  If  he  declines  this,  he  will  probably 
be  court-martialed  and  put  in  the  guard-house  for  a  week  or 
month.  If  after  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  still  stands 
firm,  his  claim  will  be  recognized  and  he  will  be  placed  in  the 
separate  company. 

'Naturally  much  depends  upon  the  objector  and  the  officer 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  Some  objectors  can  make  clear  in 
the  right  spirit  just  what  they  stand  for,  others  fail.  Some 
officers  can  see  the  point,  others  can  not.  I  know  of  only  one 
instance  of  an  objector  being  beaten  by  an  officer. 

"At  the  moment  the  interesting  question  is,  What  will  the 
President  define  as  satisfactory  alternative  service  for  C.  O.'s 


who     stand     out     absolutely?      Will     he     compel  under 

military     authority,    or    aooepl    certain    kinds    of    service    under 

ci\il  authority,  Bucfa  as  work  in   the   Friends'    Reconstruction 

I  nit  in  France?     It  appear-  from  reports  now  at  hand  thai  in 

the   different    cantonments    there    may    be   a   couple   of    hundred 

men  at   least   from   this  lirst   draft   who  will  absolutely  refuse 
service  under  military  authority  ami  who  face  prison  senten 
if  service  under  civil  authority  is  not  granted. 

"On   the  one   hand,    the   War   Depart  men  I    does   not    de-ire   to 

persecute  the  genuine  conscientious  <>1  > t*-  tor  and  show-  an 
inclination  to  investigate  carefully  any  oa  i  ming  injustice 

reported  to  it.  If  it  were  to  persecute,  the  matter  would  in- 
evitably gain  wide  publicity,  and  this  would  defeat  the  Adminis- 
tration's desire  to  keep  the  whole  matter  as  much  a-  possible 
in  the  background.  <>n  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  fear  that  if 
any  leniency  is  shown  in  dealing  with  objectors,  a  ho-t  of  Blacl 

will  develop  consciences  overnight. 

"Thus  we  may  well  sympathize  with  our  Government  in  its 
attempt  to  deal  wisely  with  a  thorny  problem.  At  the  same 
time,  as  Christians, Ve  shall  do  well  to  think  sympathetically 
also  about  these  nun  who.  however  mistaken  they  may  be,  are 
fighting  for  freedom  of  conscience.  It  is  an  intense  joy  to  meet 
some  of  them,  at  least.  Their  trust  in  Qod  is  beautiful.  They 
live  by  prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Their  desire  to  do 
the  will  of  Christ  as  they  understand  it   is  absolute." 

Viewing  the  subject  from  its  editorial  pai^e.  The  Congregational- 
ist  observes  of  the  objectors  not  covered  by  the  law: 

"Our  Government  seems  to  be  treating  this  type  of  con- 
scientious objectors  considerately.  The  facts  as  Mr.  Muste 
states  them  warrant  this  assertion.  We  should  expect  this 
from  the  Wilson  Administration,  and  we  have  the  best  of  reasons 
for  assuming  that  in  due  time  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  will  work  out  a  measurably  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
perplexing  difficulties  presented  by  the  conscientious  objector. 
Certainly  he  ought  not  to  forget  that  citizenship  involves 
obligations  and  that  the  recipient  of  benefits  from  his  Govern- 
ment, unless  he  would  withdraw  himself  altogether  from  the 
social  order,  must  contribute  all  he  can  to  that  Government's 
defense  and  maintenance.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  believe 
in  harsh  and  drastic  treatment  of  such  persons  by  a  government 
fighting  for  democracy.  England  has  gone  to  a  questionable 
limit  ...  to  deprive  objectors  of  their  franchise  for  five  years 
after  the  war 

"In  quality  many  of  these  two  hundred  men  rank  high,  but 
no  higher,  we  dare  to  say,  than  many  and  many  another  two 
hundred  men  that  could  be  selected  at  random  from  the  ranks 
of  their  comrades  now  bearing  arms. 

"Moreover,  these  conscientious  objectors  have  no  monopoly 
of  conscience.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  their  inward  moni- 
tors speak  more  clearly  to  them  than  those  same  silent  watch- 
men of  the  soul  have  spoken  to  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men 
who  have  gone  into  training  and  to  thousands  more  who  have 
already  gone  overseas  without  hesitation.  Many  of  these  young 
men  have  grown  up  in  our  churches,  Sunday-schools,  and 
Christian  homes.  They  have  felt  within  them  the  working  of 
inherited  antipathies  to  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  the  selfish  ambi- 
tion of  war-lords.  They  have  come  to  feel  that  the  call  to  the 
young  men  of  their  generation  to  maintain  the  institutions  of 
freedom  and  to  hold  civilization  at  the  point  which  it  has  reached 
in  the  slowr  evolution  of  the  ages  was  as  distinctive  and  im- 
perative to  them  as  it  was  to  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  who 
in  their  time  felt  that  resistance  to  tyrants  was  obedience  to  God. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  many  of  these  soldiers  who  compose  our 
great  new  Army  it  was  their  consciences  that  would  not  give 
them  peace  until  they  went  forth 

"When  the  followers  of  Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  America's 
participation  in  the  war  seemed  to  be  shut  up  to  a  choice 
between  two  different  ways  and  most  of  them — some  after 
prolonged  thought  and  prayer — -chose  to  stand  with  their 
Government,  it  was  not  because  they  considered  it  the  ideal  way 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  because  they  looked  upon  it  as 
the  best  practical  way  under  existing  circumstances.  They 
have  never  ceased  to  sorrow  that  such  means  have  to  be  used  or 
to  hope  that  through  the  use  of  such  means  deliverance  will 
come  from  the  menace  that  goes  with  the  existence  of  t  he  awful 
and  tremendous  modern  enginery  of  warfare,  in  which  one 
nation  above  all  others  has  gloried  and  which  one  nation 
more  than  any  other  has  been  reluctant  to  give  up.  These 
Christian  men  now  in  the  war  will  never  cease  to  pray  that 
everything  which  they  do  may  be  done  in  good  conscience  toward 
God,  and  that  they  and  those  who  come  after  them  may  be  as 
ready  to  heal  and  to  restore  as  they  have  been  to  smite." 
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"There,  Little  Girl, 
Don't  Cry!" 

She  had  broken  her  heart  the  same  little  girl 
who  had  broken  her  doll  so  many,  many  years 
before — and  Riley's  words  of  cheer  and  comfort, 
"There,  little  girl,  don't  cry,"  tell,  at  once, 
what  Riley  has  meant  to  the  world. 

His  is  the  great,  warm  heart  we  turn  to  in 
trouble.  His  is  the  spirit  that  brings  joy  and 
comfort.  The  strong  soul  that  could  bear  the 
troubles  of  a  world  and  never  flinch  under  his 
own.  A  home  which  has  no  Riley  is  a  house 
without  flowers. 

James    Whitcomb 

RILEY 

Few  cold  statues  are  built  for  him.  but  magnificent 
monuments  that  distribute  goodness  and  gladness  as  he 
distributes  it  in  his  stories  and  story  poems.  They  are 
building  playgroutids  and  hospitals  in  his  memory. 

And  in  his  memory,  too.  we  have  made  a  beautiful 
set  of  his  work — the  work  that  to  your  soul  is  as  a  win- 
dow to  a  house. 

Hi»  Heirs  Desire  Only  a  Small  Royalty 

The  heirs  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  came  to  us,  as  the 
publishers  of  Mark  Twain,  and  said  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  reduce  their  royalty,  so  that  we  could  place  his 
works  in  the  homes  of  all  tnose  who  loved  him.  So  we 
are  able  to  make  this  complete  set  of  all  Riley's  works 
in  10  volumes,  containing  over  1,000  titles — -for  the 
present — at  a  price  we  can  pass  on  to  you.  One  edition 
of  Riley's  complete  works,  the  de  luxe  edition,  sold  for 
from$i25  to  $1,750  a  set.  Yet  you  can  have  your  set 
for  less  than  one-fifth  this  price.  And  it  is  full  of  beau- 
tiful illustrations  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy  and 
others — some  in  full  color — some  in  two  colors — and 
some  in  black  and  white.  The  generosity  of  the  Riley 
heirs  and  the  resources  of  Harper  &  Brothers  give  you 
a  rare  opportunity. 

Don't  Miss  It.     Send    the   Coupon   Without 
Money  for  Your  Set  on  Approval  Today. 

HARPER    &    BROTHERS 
NEW  YORK 


m 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY| 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York 

Please  send  me  the  complete  works  of  TAMES 
WHITCOMB  RILEY,  in  10  volumes,  bound  in  rich  cloth, 
stamped  in  gold,  fully  illustrated  by  Howard  Chandler 
Christy  and  Ethel  Franklin  Betts.  I  may  keep  this  set  for 
todays  for  examination  and  return  it  to  you,  at  your  ex- 
pense, if  I  do  not  want  it.  If  I  keep  the  books  I  will  remit 
91.50  a  month  for  13  months.  L.  D.  1-26-18 
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JOHN    FISKE'S    LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

Clark,  John  spciieer.     The  Life  and  Letters  of 
John    Flake.       With    illustrations.      -  vols.,  8vo,  xx 

iv    523    pp.      Boston:      Houghton    Mifflin     Com- 
pany.    $7.50  net.      Postage,  36   cents. 

The  American  philosopher-historian  who 

is  known  to  fame  as  John  Fiske  was  not 
bora  to  thai  name,  bu1  assumed  it  by  per- 
mission of  the  courts  when  he  was  fifteen. 
Till  that  age  he  was  Edward  Fish  Green, 
son  of  Edmund  Brewster  and  Man  Fisk 
Green.  The  change  of  name  same  about 
through  his  being  left  in  charge  of  his 
maternal  grandparents,  in  whose  family 
ran  the  name  Fisk,  to  which  he  added 
later  the  final  letter.  The  early  death  of 
his  father  and  the  occupation,  of  his  mother 
in  teaching  continued  his  stay  with  his 
grandparents,  and  the  second  marriage 
of  his  mother  made  permanent  his  home 
w  ith  them. 

These  two  imposing  volumes  and  their 
subject  are  mutually  worthy  of  each  other. 
If  one  is  tempted  to  criticize  the  amount  of 
space  given  to  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
young  Fiske.  he  soon  learns  that  the  sub- 
ject is  worthy  of  it  as  he  sees  an  excep- 
tionally precocious  childhood  developing 
into  a  depth  of  reading  in  youth  and  a 
penetrating  thoughtfulness  in  early  man- 
hood. What  can  we  say  of  a  boy  of  seven 
who  has  read  and  fairly  digested  Plutarch, 
Rollin,  Josephus,  and  Goldsmith,  and 
knows  Bunyan,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Pope?  Similarly  the  days  of  preparation 
for  college,  the  change  both  for  scholastic 
and  religious  reasons  from  Yale  to  Harvard, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  range  of  study  and 
reading  help  to  account  for  the  thorough- 
ness and  eminence  of  Fiske's  lifework. 
The  definite  trend  was  given  to  his  think- 
ing in  this  period  by  the  reading  of  Hum- 
boldt's "  ( "osm<  s,"  leading  ultimately  to  his 
"Cosmic  Philosophy." 

The  time  of  Fiske*s  entrance  into  college 
as  a  sophomore  (I860)  was  one  of  jjTeat 
agitation  in  the  philosophical,  religious, 
and  political  arenas.  Darwin's  work  had 
caused  the  bitterest  debate;  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton's abandonment  of  Unitarianism  for 
Episcopacy  was  almost  continental  in  its 
effects;  and  the  shadows  of  the  Civil  War 
were  already  falling.  These  could  not  but 
have  an  influence  on  so  lively  a  mind  as 
Fiske's.  Darwin's  book,  however,  with 
the  initiation  of  Herbert  Spencer's  large 
program,  was  determinative  for  Fiske, 
whose  effective  Labors  were  to  mediate  for 
Americans  the  evolutionary  philosophy. 
In  another  direction.  Fiske  had  some  time 
before  revolted  against  the  old  theology, 
indeed  on  this  account  he  had  suffered 
social  ostracism  and  caused  his  family  no 
little  anxiety.  The  independent  position 
he  then  took  was  maintained  throughout 
his  life.  The  war,  at  first  little  regarded  by 
him,  started  thoughts  upon  his  later  work 
of  constitutional  history. 

Fiske's  first  literary  work  was  done  in 
his  junior  year  at  College — a  criticism  of 
Buckle,  published  in  The  National  Quarterly 
Review;  a  second  article  during  his  senior 
year  found  a  place  in  The  North  American 
Review.  The  power  displayed  so  early  led 
almost  directly  to  acquaintance  with  leaders 
of  thought  on  both  sides  of  the  continent. 


On  graduating  young   Fiske  attempted 

to  secure  a  position  a-  teacher.  Failing 
here,  he  took  up  the  law,  and  was  in  due 
course  admitted  to  the  bar.  Put  problems 
in  literature,  history,  and  philosophy  were 
more  alluring,  while  law-practisi  was  dis- 
appointing. Awake  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  evolutionary  philosophy,  he  turned 
to  writing,  publishing  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review.  From  this  he  easily  passed  to 
Lecturing,  came  on  the  staff  of  Harvard, 
and  by  the  quality  of  his  work  became  a 
figure  of  note  both  in  England  and  America. 
The  tremendous  range  of  his  reading  since 
early  childhood  had  laid  the  basis  for  a 
career  which  was  as  useful  as  it  was  per- 
sonally congenial  in  those  days  of  transi- 
tion from  a  purely  creational  to  an  evolu- 
tionary theory  of  Providence  and  his 
operations.  An  assistant-librarianship  at 
Harvard  provided  freedom  from  financial 
worry. 

The  path  of  Fiske  was  henceforth  open. 
Acquaintance  with  Spencer,  Darwin, 
Huxley.  Lewes,  George  Eliot,  Lyell,  and 
Others  of  this  class  brought  him  into  the 
highest  currents  of  thought,  where  he  was 
thoroughly  at  home.  Books  poured  from 
his  hands — '.'Cosmic  Philosophy,"  "What 
is  Inspiration,"  "The  Unseen  World," 
"Darwinism  and  Other  Essays."  And 
then,  partly  directed  by  the  necessities  of 
the  lecture  field,  he  turned  to  American 
history,  labors  in  which  occupied  the 
major  part  of  his  later  years.  So  in  writ- 
ingfand  lecturing  he  came  to  a  position  of 
authority  recognized  by  leaders  of  educa- 
tion and  thought. 

To  follow  completely  the  lifework  of 
Fiske  is,  of  course,  here  forbidden  by  lack 
of  space.  The  foregoing  may  haply  serve 
to  whet  the  appetite  for  the  story  as  told 
by  his  competent  and  sympathetic  biog- 
rapher. The  plan  is  comprehensive  and 
fully  carried  out.  The  family  background, 
the  successive  periods  of  life,  the  material, 
intellectual,  and  religious  environment 
with  the  reactions  in  Fiske's  thought  and 
activities,  and  something  of  the  effects  of 
those  activities  on  American  life, 'all  find 
place  here.  The  writing  is  easy  and  un- 
affected; the  only  fault  (this  may  after 
all  prove  an  excellence)  is  the  entire  lack 
of  criticism,  or  (to  put  it  the  other  wajT)> 
the  unfailing  appreciation  of  Fiske's  action. 
We  are  left  with  the  picture  of  an  attrac- 
tive child,  a  docile  youth,  a  brilliant 
student,  an  unusually  accomplished  and 
productive  manhood.  With  all  this,  no 
element  in  the  picture  is  more  pleasing 
than  the  devotion  displayed  in  family  life. 
We  have  here  certainly  one  of  "the  books 
of  the  year." 

PAN- GERMANISM    AS  A  MENACE    TO 
THE  WORLD 

Cheradame,  Andre.  Pan  -  Germanism:  The 
Disease  and  Cure.  129  pp.  Boston:  The  Atlantic 
Press.     25  cents.     Postage,  3  cents. 

A  book's  value  may  not  be  determined 
by  the  size  and  style  of  it,  neither  may  be 
the  reviewing  space  accorded  to  it.  Here 
is  a  paper-bound  volume  of  barely  129 
pages,  pamphlet  priced,  of  a  value  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  its  dimensions  and 
well     deserving    more    space     than     Tin; 
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Pennsylvania 

7ACUUM 


CUP  TIRES 


Dismiss  the 
Idea  That  They  Are  High  Priced 


THERE  was  a  time  when,  to  produce  the 
higher  than  ordinary  quality  we  were  deter- 
mined upon  maintaining,  we  had  to  get  a  corre- 
spondingly higher  price.  This  difference,  however, 
always  was  more  than  offset  by  longer,  safer 
service. 

But  the  zone  selling  system  we  have  so  success- 
fully employed  for  the  last  two  years  has  enabled 
us  to  market  a  constant  generously  increasing 
volume  of  business  without  proportionate  increase 
in  selling  expense.  Our  policy  of  territorial  pro- 
tection for  the  trade  insures  maximum  efficiency 
and  effort  at  minimum  selling  outlay. 


Under  this  plan,  together  with  the  operation  of 
what  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  factory  in  the  industry,  costs  have  been 
decreased  to  an  extent  which  frees  us  from  the 
necessity  of  charging  materially  higher  prices. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  retail  prices  of  Vacuum 
Cup  Tires  have  ruled  at  negligible  differences 
from  ordinary  tires  sold  on  a  3,500  mile  basis. 

This,  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Vacuum 
Cup  Tires  are  guaranteed — per  warranty  tag — for 


6,000  Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct    factory    branches    and    service    agencies    throughout    the     United    States    and    Canada 

Member  Jeannette  War  Service  Union 
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For  Our 
Soldiers 

In  a  recently  published 
list  of  recipes  for 
home-made  candy  to 
be  sent  to  soldiers, 
dates  figured  largely 
on  account  of  their 
hi^h  food-value,  which 
is  greater  than  bread, 
milk,  or  steak. 

Dromedary  Dates  are 
also  a  beneficial  fruit 
— a  natural  sweet  that 
satisfies  the  candy- 
hunger  and  is  good 
for  you. 

Good  for  soldiers, 
good  for  children, 
good  for  everybody ; 
eat  plenty  of  this  fruit 
from  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 

A  booklet  of  economical 

WARTIME  RECIPES 

sent  free  on  request 

THE  HILLS  BROTHERS 
COMPANY 

Dept.  J,  375  Washington  Street 
New  York 
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I.i  i  i  i!  \im  DlOl  i  Can  allow  it .  Andre 
<  'hrradame    ifl   a    I'n  m-li    publioisl     who   for 

more  i  ban  twentj  j  ears  ha      I  udit  d  Pan- 

( i< ■rniaiii-rn,  tin  countries  where  thai  idea 

flourished,    and    the    "do*  n-troddi  a 

races"    (thai    phrasi     is   his   own)    which 

have    OOme    under    tilt'    scope    o|'    it.       "Ill- 

books,  long  unheeded,"  we  are  told,  "now 
read  like  prophi  ci<  These  bus  chapters 

appeared  originally  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and    in    the   short    time   since   they    were 

printed     there     some     of     their     important 

utterances  have  passed  from  the  prophetic 

realm  into  fact.     Russia,  for  instance,  has 

beguiled  into  a  separate  peace  parlej 

with  Germany  upon    the  basis  of  "Peace 

without  annexations  or  indemnities" — 
a  slogan  coined  by  Germany  for  her  own 
distinct  purposes.  "With  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world.'*  Mr.  (heradanie  de- 
clares, peace  without  annexations  or 
indemnities,  as  things  stand  now,  is  im- 
possible." Explaining  why,  he  gives  "six 
fundamental  reasons"  for  asserting  thai 
"the  war  has  cosl  the  Germans  com- 
paratively little."  showing  "that  Germany 

carries  on  the  war  much  more  economically 
than  the  Allies,"  and  adducing  much  proof, 
lie  cites,  also,  in  two  groups,  seven  ele- 
ments to  show  w  hat  Germany's  advantages 

were  and  are,  and  how  they  grew  out  of  the 

Pan-German  idea,  how  tiny  must  he  in- 
tensified if  that  idea  finally  prevails. 

The  lirst  element  of  German  advantage 
which  he  considers  is  the  booty  acquired 
from  occupation  of  territory  taken  and 
held;  by  the  seizure  of  human  and  war 
material,  of  foodstuffs;  the  "theft  of  raw- 
materials,  of  finished  products,  and  of 
personal  property,  of  specie,  jewels,  and 
securities."  The  second  element  is  the 
Pan-German  loans,  binding  'Turkey, 
Bulgaria,  and  Austria-Hungary  to  Ger- 
many as  closely  as  debtors  can  be  bound 
to  a  creditor."  Third  and  fourth  are 
elements  of  value  in  exploiting  the  latest 
resources  of  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor, 
ami  "resulting  from  the  creation  of  an 
economic  Pan-Germany."  The  other  three 
elements  of  advantage  spring  directly 
from  this  Pan-Germanic  situation,  as  al- 
ready forced,  with  enormous  further  ad- 
vantages which  Germany  will  secure  if 
she  wins  out  on  her  present  plans.  How 
wide-spread  these  are,  and  how  they 
focalize  to  a  single  purpose  of  Pan-German 
domination,  a  few  quotations  from  these 
pages  will  indicate: 

"In  the  province  of  Adana  cotton- 
growing  is  being  developed;  on  the  plains 
of  Anatolia  the  intensive  cultivation  of 
grain  is  in  progress." 

"The  exploitation  of  eastern  Pan- 
Germany  calls  for  vast  capital.  The 
German,  Austro  -  Hungarian,  Bulgarian, 
and  Turkish  banks  have  formed  powerful 
combinations." 

"In  order  to  facilitate  the  Germanic 
penetration  of  Turkey,  ten  thousand 
Turkish  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  eighteen  years  are  to  come  to  Germany 
for  their  technical  education." 

"The  railway  systems  of  European  Pan- 
Germany  have  been  brought  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection.  In  Turkey, 
German  officers  are  absolutely  in  control 
of  the  railroads." 

' '  E  ven  if  the  Kaiser's  armies  were  to 
withdraw  from  Russia,  Poland,  Belgium, 
and  France,  Pan-Germanv  would  still  in- 
clude 150,000,000  people".  Central  Pan- 
Germany  can  count  upon  approximately 
30,000,000  soldiers." 

"it  is  self-evident  that  if  Pan-Germany 
were  to  succeed  in  spliting  Europe  in  two, 
her  economic  and  military  pressure  toward 
the  East  would  be  irresistible." 

"German  victory  and  the  fruition  of 
her  most  important  war-advantages,"  this 


author  asserts,  "depend  direct!}  on  the 
maintenance  of  Central  Pan-Germany, 
made  op  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Ben  ia,   Bulgaria,  ami  Turi  Th< 

sentiala   to   tin-    maintenance  are    ihown; 

and  mere  treaties  will  not  -land  in  the  way 
of  it .  for  "  We  snap  our  fingers  at  treaties," 

Baid  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  to  the  American  Ambassador 
( ;.  rard.  I  n  prophet  ie  \  ision  of  t  he  p. 
proposition  indicated  by  press  dispatches 
on  tin-  very  daj  this  review  is  written,  Mr. 
Cheradame  asks  this   pertinent    question: 

"What  chance  would  the  Allied  Pow< 
exhausted  liy  a  deadly  peace,  have  against 
thi'  thirty  million  soldier-  of  Pan-4  iermany, 
when  Berlin,  refreshed  by  a -short  respite, 
should  choose  to  renew  her  hold  over  those 
western  territories  which  she  had  tem- 
porarily relinquished?"  He  answers  his 
own  question  in  varying  terms,  reaching 
oiih  one  conclusion,  sustained  at  length 
— that  Pan-Germanism  must  he  destroyed; 
that  its  destruction  is  not  so  difficult  as 
may  have  been  supposed;  and  that  "any 
peril  accruing  to  the  United  States  from 
Europe  can  arise  only  from  so  formidable 
a  power  as  Pan-Germany,  and  not  from  a 
(Jermany  kepi  within  her  legitimate  fron- 
tiers, and  forced  to  behave  herself  by  the 
balance  of  other  Powers." 

"J'ACCUSE'S"  AUTHOR   REPLIES  TO 
HIS  GERMAN  CRITICS 

The  Crime.  By  a  German,  the  Author  of  "  I  Ac- 
cuse." Translated  by  Alexander  Gray.  New  York: 
G.  H.  Doran  Company.  2  vols.,  8vo.  Vol.  I.  $2.50 
net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

Not  a  few  have  doubted  the  Germanic 
nationality  of  the  author  of  "J'Accuse." 
In  the  first  chapter  of  the  present  work 
(really  an  "Introduction")  lie  quashes 
these  doubts,  not  so  much  by  any  direct 
assertion  of  racial  affinity  as  by  his  tone. 
Surely  none  but  a  German  would  boast 
that  his  own  "has  been  the  most  read,  the 
most  widely  disseminated,  the  most  trans- 
lated book  in  the  whole  war-literature" 
(p.  20).  It  is  on  account  of  his  nationality 
that  his  newr  book,  like  his  first,  will  carry 
such  great  weight — that  is,  if  one  will  but 
overlook  the  quiet  Teutonic  vituperation 
in  the  first  chapter.  Had  this  chapter 
been  written  without  epithets,  declamation, 
and  self-laudation,  the  whole  work  would 
have  gained  in  dignity  and  force.  It  is 
unnecessary  explicitly  to  damn  opponents 
whom  your  sober  arguments  render  so 
ridiculous  as  this  author  renders  the 
Teutonic  apologists.  Apart  from  this 
blemish  the  book  is  unanswerable. 

The  work  is  "a  detailed  amplification 
and  completion  of  'J'Accuse'"  in  the  light 
of  closer  study,  both  of  the  original  docu- 
ments of  the  various  "Books"  (White, 
Red,  etc.)  and  of  the  Teutonic  apologists' 
replies  and  defense  of  Germany.  The 
author  has  especially  in  mind  the  "refu- 
tations" of  his  book  by  Ilelft'erich,  Schei- 
demann,  Helmolt,  Rohrbach,  and  Cham- 
berlain. None  the  less  he  nails  the  distor- 
tions, omissions,  and  falsehoods  with  which 
Teutonic  high  officials  like  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  von  Jagow,  Berchtold,  and  others 
have  tried  to  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  aiming  at  war  and  to  shift  the  blame  to 
Russia,  England,  and  France.  The  docu- 
ments reach  as  far  forward  as  November, 
1916,  and  so  the  polemic  takes  in  all  the 
really  essential  parts  of  the  defense  of 
German-Austrian  action  leading  to  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Here  are  shown 
convincingly  Grey's  labors  for  peace  until 
after  the  actual  invasion  of  Belgium,  and 
the  Teutonic  (Austro-German)  evasion, 
silence,  or  opposition  offered  to  all  \llied 
attempts  to  get  together  and  preserve 
peace.    Pressure  on  Servia  was  exerted  by 
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Shooting 
Orders 
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A  rush  order  comes  in  at  5.28  p.  m.  The  shipping  order  is  written  in 
thirty  seconds,  tucked  into  a  Lamson  carrier,  slipped  into  a  Lamson 
tube— -Hooshl — it  reaches  the  shipping-room  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away 
one  minute  before  closing  time,  and  the  shipment  gets  on  the  train  just 
in  the  nick  of  time. 

In  this  little  incident  you  have  the  very  ideal  of  modern  business — the 
height  of  speed — absolute  certainty.    A  messenger  boy  could  have  de- 
livered the  paper,  but  the  train  would  have  been  gone.   The  telephone 
'would  have  been  quick,  but  it  would  have  carried  merely  the  oral 
age;  the  shipping  form  might  have  been   forgotten,  no  record 


m 


the  order,  and  the  billing  overlooked. 


LeA*an  Pneumatic  Tubes 


keep  you  in  finger-tip-touch  with  every 
department  of  the  plant.  \Vhen  you 
phone  "rush"  instructions  to  sortrefere- 
man,  he  may  misunderstand  or  forget 


them. 

The  Lamson  Tubes  put  the  written 
paper  with  the  instructions  on  them  in 
his  hand  just  as  soon  as  the  phone,  but 
with  absolute  surety.  Messenger  boys 
sometimes  loaf  on  the  way.  and  some- 
times lose  papers;  Lamson  Tubes  do 
neither. 

What  will  they  carry  ?  They  carry 
papers  and  small  merchandise;  they 
carry  cash  and  documents  in  uncounted 
department  stores;  they  daily  carry  mil- 
lions of  pieces  of  mail  under  miles  of 
city  streets;  and  they  bring  big  shells  out 
of  the  holds  of  'war  vessels  to  the  gun 

Write  for  "Conveying  by 
your  business  can  profit 


turrets;    they  carry  charges  of  powder 
through  munition  plants  with  ease. 

The  height  of  speed,  absolute  certainty 
v— a  Lamson  Pneumatic  Tube  System 
works  a  miracle  in  speeding  up  and  in 
kofigqiuzing  office  and  factory.  The  in- 
stallations vary  from  a  single  tube  to 
the  TraMfcads  of  tubes  found  in  big  in- 
dustriar^fclahis,  great  hotels,  banks,  and 


insurance 


ses. 


If  you  are  troubled,  by  slowness,  by  lack 
of  order,  by  lacl?  ofc^fctfainty,  by  that 
business  indigestion  wmclyeomes  with 
rapid  growth,  at  least  mai&^^jote  here 
and  now  to  let  a  Lamson  repT^_eYtfative 
call  and  discuss  the  advisability 
matic  Tubes  for  putting  the  helH 
speed  and  absolute  certainty  into 
business.  Or 

Tubes"  and  learn  how 
by  Lamson  Conveyors 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY,   100  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Lamson  Conveyors 
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134  Final   Inspections   By 
Men   Paid  To  Find  Fault 

Before  leaving  the  factory  each  "ROYAL"  Typewriter  is 
critically  inspected  for  the  most  minute  defects.  Every  screw, 
nut  and  link  must  be  properly  set  and  tightened  without  mu- 
tilation. There  can  be  no  binding  at  any  part,  no  interfer- 
ence and  no  side  play  where  there  should  be  none.  Thin 
paper  must  be  fed  without  wrinkling  or  turning  its  edge;  six 
sheets   of  paper,    with  carbons,   must  feed  without  slipping. 

The  high  standard  set  for  "ROYAL"  Typewriters  per- 
mits of  no  compromise.  Every  part  of  the  "ROYAL"  must 
look  and  act  as  it  should.  Only  absolute  perfection  is  toler- 
ated. We  refuse  to  risk  the  "ROYAL"  Typewriter's  repu- 
tation by  hurried  final  inspections. 

So,  inspectors  in  the  "ROYAL"  factory  are  judged  by 
their  expertness  in  detecting  inaccuracies  and  ordering  them 
corrected. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  having  bought  the  best 
typewriter  without  knowing  the  variety  of  work  that  the 
"ROYAL"  does  and  how  perfectly  it  does  everything. 
Write,  telephone  or  call  for  a  demonstration  at  our  nearest 
office  or  branch. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER    COMPANY,    INC. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  FACTORY: 

364-366  Broadway,  New  York  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Branches  and  Sales  Offices  in   Principal  Cities  All  Over  the  World 


the  Allied  Power*  till  practically  complete 
compliance  with  Austrian  demands 
granted.  Austria  iraa  even  to  be  allowed 
to  occupy  Belgrade.  Grey  refused  till 
August  1  to  take  a  decided  stand  with 
Prance  and  Russia  leel  be  seem  to  use 
coercion,  and  in  -pile  of  France'i  convic- 
tion thai  Mi'h  u  stand  would  prevenl  wrar 
by  deterring  the  Teutonic  Powers.  Simi- 
larly the  priority  of  Austrian  mobilization 
to  thai  of  Russia,  the  invasion  of  Belgium, 
tin-  absence  of  anti-Teutonic  intrigue  bj 
Belgium  and  England  (here  the  German 
falsifications  of  the  Belgian  documents  are 
exposed),  and  the  complete  and  unqualified 
guilt  of  Berlin,  in  spite  of  an  eleventh-hour 
Austrian  disposition  to  yield,  are  con- 
vincingly set  forth.  That  Germany  be- 
lieved her  hour  had  struck,  that  she  was 
determined  to  force  the  conflict,  that  she 
worked  with  Machiavellian  wile  to  ac- 
complish this  and  then  to  shift  the  guilt 
when  her  arms  failed,  are  once  more  irre- 
futably shown. 

With  the  shameful  atrocities  of  the  war 
the  author  does  not  deal.  He  is  concerned 
alone  to  show  why  there  is  a  war  and  who 
is  guilty;  to  expose  dishonest,  shifty,  and 
evasive  apologists;  and  to  prove  that  for 
the  colossal  slaughter  of  men  and  de- 
struction of  wealth  in  this  war  Germany  is 
first  and  almost  solely  to' blame.  Of  this 
Teutonic  documents  alone  are  sufficiently 
conclusive.  The  Germans  contemplated 
no  defensive  war.  They  had  in  mind  a 
purely  determined  war  of  conquest,  all  of 
which  is  shown  on  the  very  face,  as  well  as 
in  the  essence,  of  the  evidence. 

CAUSES  AND  METHODS  OF  BUILDING 
THE  BRITISH  NAVY 

Jane,  Fred  T.  Tbe  British  Battle  Fleet.  With 
numerous  plans  and  photographs  and  25  full-page  illus- 
trations in  color  from  pictures  by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  R.A. 
2  vols.  Pp.  xxv-620.  Boston :  David  D.  Nickerson  & 
Co..    $6  net.    Postage,  32  cents. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  at  the  same 
time  an  intensely  human  description  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
British  Navy  and  the  men  who  most 
assisted  in  that  great  task.  The  author 
who  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  au- 
thorities on  his  subject,  does  not  so  much 
concern  himself  with  the  history  of  the 
Navy  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of 
the  term,  which  confines  itself  principally 
to  what  the  admirals  did  with  the  ships 
provided  for  them,  but  has  dealt  rather 
with  the  ways  in  which  the  ships  came  to 
be  provided,  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  were  developed  from  the  crude  war- 
ships of  the  past  to  the  intricate  and  com- 
plicated battle  machines  of  to-day.  With 
this  end  in  view  he  has  comprest  the 
strictly  historical  part  of  the  book  into  a 
relatively  small  compass. 

Of  the  remaining  matter,  the  most  vital 
portion  is  naturally  that  which  concerns, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  vessels  of  our 
own  time,  and  Mr.  Jane  has  very  wisely 
given  the  major  portion  of  his  work  to 
them,  only  detailing  enough  of  the  war- 
ships of  the  past  to  introduce  the  subject 
of  greatest  interest,  altho  his  description 
of  these  is  ample  in  connection  with  their 
function  as  steps  leading  up  to  the  dread- 
noughts of  modern  construction.  He 
shows  how  certain  methods  of  construc- 
tion were  abandoned  owing  to  their  failure 
to  make  good  in  moments  of  need,  how 
certain  famous  fights  were  of  prime  im- 
portance to  naval  constructors  for  the 
lessons  they  taught  of  the  types  that  must 
prevail  in  the  navies  of  the*  world.  He 
tells  us  how  such  apparently  trivial  mat- 
ters, to  the  layman,  as  the  ventilation  of 
bilges  and  the  strength  of  bulkheads 
have  had  an  enormous  influence  in  win- 
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ning  battles  and  in'securing  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  Navy.  The  skill  of  the  com- 
manders and  the  courage  of  the  crews, 
while  they  may  form  more  exciting  reading, 
are  here  shown  to  be  often  of  less  actual 
importance  than  sound  construction  and 
first-class  equipment. 

The  story  of  how  the  creators  and  the 
captains  of  Britain's  fighting  ships  vied 
with  one  another,  in  spite  of  frequent 
losses  and  occasional  disaster,  to  improve 
their  methods  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  their  fleets  in  all  possible  ways,  reads 
like  a  romance,  and  the  practical  common 

sense  by  which  they  put  to  the  best  uses 
the  lessons  learned  from  their  misfortunes 
reflects  much  credit  upon  all  branches  of 
the  service.  No  reader  who  is  interested 
in  naval  matters,  either  in  Europe  or  the 
United  States,  can  fail  to  find  this  book 
good  reading,  and  what  the  text  lacks  of 
excitement  and  the  tin-ill  of  battle  will  be 
amply  made  up  by  the  stirring  pictures  of 
Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  which  are  full  of  the 
tang  of  the  sea  and  the  spirit  of  high 
courage  and  enthusiasm  that  has  made  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  what  it  is.  The  plans, 
photographs,  and  diagrams  give  in  detail 
the  construction  and  appearance  of  many 
historic  ships  and  are  carried  right  down 
to  the  moment.  Americans  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  many  quotations  from  the 
great  work  of  Admiral  Mahan,  "The  In- 
fluence of  Sea  Power  Upon  History." 

CONTEMPORARY    FRENCH  SOCIETY 

Sohelflej,  William  H.  Brieux  and  Contempo- 
rary French  Society.  8vo,  pp.  x-436.  New  York 
and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      1917.     $2  net. 

Eugene  Brieux  was  born  in  Paris  in  1858. 
He  attended  school  up  to  his  fourteenth 
year  only,  and  then  worked  as  a  bank- 
clerk,  reading  voraciously  and  studying 
Latin  in  spare  time.  With  firm  determina- 
tion to  become  an  author,  he  was  obliged 
for  six  years  to  resort  to  journalism  in 
Rouen.  While  there  he  won  his  first 
recognition  in  play-writing,  and  with  ever- 
increasing  momentum  became  a  very  vital 
force  in  France.  He  is  to-day  one  of  the 
Immortals,  having  been  admitted  to  the 
Academy  in  1910.  During  the  war  he  has 
been  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the 
service  of  the  blind — he  is  known  to-day 
throughout  France  as  the  "father  of 
the  blind." 

Mr.  Scheifley's  book  is  exhaustive  and 
thorough.  The  subject  is  large,  embracing 
as  it  does  the  evolution  of  the  ideas  domi- 
nant in  the  dramas  of  Brieux.  In  this 
exposition  Mr.  Scheifley  goes  into  the  his- 
tory and  development  in  French  life  and 
literature  of  the  ideas  that  have  absorbed 
the  interest  and  concern  of  this  big- 
hearted,  earnest  Frenchman.  The  scope 
of  those  ideas  and  of  that  interest  is  vast, 
just  as  the  list  of  his  farces  and  serious 
works  is  already  a  long  one.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  he  is  known  to  Americans  for  the 
most  part  only  as  the  author  of  "Damaged 
Goods,"  one  of  his  poorest  plays.  Of  his 
really  important  works — embracing  such 
plays  as  "Blanchette"  (on  the  evils  of 
class-ambition),  "The  Brood"  (treating 
the  relation  between  parents  and  children), 
"The  Cogwheels"  (dealing  with  French 
politics),  "The  Escape"  (showing  the  ef- 
fects of  scientific  and  evolutionary  findings 
upon  French  life),  and  other  plays  compara- 
lively  little  is  known  among  the  book-read- 
ing public  of  America. 

Brieux  has  ever  had  a  constructive 
purpose  guiding  his  pen — he  is  an  up- 
holder. To  quote  Scheifley :  "He  is  con- 
vinced that  people  should  and  do  go  to 
the  theater  not  only  for  amusement,  but 
also  for  intellectual  culture,  for  ideas  on 


Ten  Big  Dishes  of  Quaker  Oats 

Here  are  facts  to  ponder  in  the  days  of  high  food  cost. 

Two  eggs  contain — in  calories — -about  the  same  nutrition  as  a 
dish  of  Quaker  Oats.     Yet  two  eggs  cost  as  much  as  ten  big  dishes. 

So  with  many  foods.  Here  is  what  some  cost,  compared  with 
Quaker  Oats,  per  unit  of  food  value: 

Bacon  and  Eggs  costs  7  times  as  much  as 
Quaker  Oats.  Ham  and  Eggs  7  times  as  much. 
Round  Steak  9  times  as  much.  Chicken  20 
times  as  much.     Bread  about  twice  as  much. 

The  reasons  are  these:  Oats  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  They  sell 
today  around  6o  cents  per  bushel. 

They  yield  in  food  value  1810  calories  per  pound.  That's  con- 
siderably more  than  wheat. 

Oats  stand  first  among  grain  foods  in  flavor  and  nutrition.  As 
energy  food  and  food  for  growth,  they  have  an  age-old  fame. 

Serve  bigger  dishes.     Make  the  whole  breakfast  on  oats. 

Mix  Quaker  Oats  in  your  flour  foods — for  extra  flavor,  for  lower 
cost,  and  to  conserve  our  wheat. 


The  Supreme  Oat  Dainty 


Never  was  oat  food  so  important. 
And  never  did  it  mean  so  much  to  get 
this  extra  grade. 

Quaker  Oats  is  made  of  queen  oats 
only — just    the   rich,    plump,    flavory 


oats.  We  get  but  ten  pounds  from 
a  bushel.  Yet  they  cost  no  extra 
price.  Ask  for  this  brand  and  note 
what  it  adds  in  flavor — everywhere 
you  use  it. 


12c  and  30c  per  package  in  United  States  and  Canada,   except  in 
Far   West  and  South  where  high  freights  may  prohibit 
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ethiot   ami    sociology.     W"  li>    should    the 

dramatist  entertain  his  audience  exclu- 
sively w it ii  variations  of  the  eternaJ  tri- 
le,  when  the  vital  question!  affecting 
education,  go^  ernment,  i>n I »l i< -  health,  pop- 
ulation, marriage,  divorce,  parental  duties, 
gambling,  oharity,  and  religion  are  vastly 
more  interesting?" 

I.  t  us  hope  that  good  translations  of 
the  works  of  this  positive  pioneer  in  French 
In.-  an.!  will  he  forthcoming.    The 

present  volume  of  appreciative  criticism  is 
an  incentive  toward  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Eugene  Brieuz.  The 
book  is  indexed. 

OTHER   BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Garland,  Hamlin.     A  Son  of  the  Middle  West. 

Pp.  467.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.60.     Postage,  12  cents. 

As  already  stated  in  a  former  notice  of 
Mr.  ( rariand's  book,  readers  who  have  long 
enjoyed  his  stories  of  the  West  will  like 
this  simple,  straightforward  story  of  his 
own  life,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  with  his  father's  return  from  the 
front  to  the  mother  and  her  three  little 
children.  It  is  not  an  eventful  life,  but 
just  the  ordinary  life  of  an  American 
pioneer,  who  endured  privations  and  faced 
danger  with  courage  and  perseverance, 
moving  Westward  looking  for  the  real 
"adventure."  Mr.  Garland  shows  just 
what  characteristics  went  to  the  making 
of  his  individuality  and  how  and  when 
were  developed  his  desires  for  independent 
thought  and  action.  His  greatest  appeal 
comes  with  his  final  realization  that  the 
patient  mother  had  endured  long  enough. 
Tardily  he  then  made  plans  for  years  of 
peace  and  enjoyment  for  her. 

Merton,  Holmes  W.  How  to  Choose  the  Right 
Vocation.  Vocational  self-measurement  based  upon 
natural  abilities.  Pp.  302.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

As*  already  stated  in  these  columns, 
Mr.  Merton  has  presented  an  unusual 
book  based 'on  a  common  idea — that  every 
person  can  do  best  the  thing  for  which  he 
or  she  is  best  adapted,  naturally.  But  the 
question  always  has  been — How  can  such 
fitness  be  determined?  The  old  haphazard 
way  of  drifting  into  one's  place  will  not 
achieve  satisfaction  in  many  cases,  and 
may  lead  often  to  failure  when  success 
could  have  been  otherwise  assured.  More 
than  1,400  vocations  are  named  in  Mr. 
Morton's  volume,  which  presents  an  ex- 
tended analysis  of  the  abilities  required. 
Abilities  are  classified  as  dominant,  essen- 
tial, and  supporting.  For  instance,  a 
painter  must  have  "Color"  not  only  as  the 
dominant  ability,  but  "Form"  as  the 
essential  and  "Imagination"  as  the  sup- 
porting. A  writer  of  fiction,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  require  "Language"  as  his 
dominant  ability,  and  "Imagination"  as 
the  essential,  with  "Memory,"  perhaps, 
the  supporting  ability.  The  chapters  on 
"Personal  Characteristics"  can  not  fail 
to  benefit  every  reader  with  their  broad 
suggestiveness.  Many  questions  are  search- 
ing, and  likely  to  lay  bare  tendencies 
which  need  correction.  The  purpose  of  the 
book,  however,  is  not  to  reform,  but  to 
form — to  help  in  starting  the  reader 
along  the  right  road  to  easiest  achieve- 
ment and  the  highest. 

Whiting,    Lilian.     The    Adventure    Beautiful. 

Pp.  243.  Eoston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.  Postage, 
1-1  cents. 

Here  are  cleverly  worded  essays  on 
psychical  and  spiritual  subjects,  prompted 
by  agonizing  conditions  of  warfare  and  the 
constant  presence  in  our  thoughts  of  death 
and  all  that  it  may  mean  to  us  now  and 
hereafter.     Miss  Whiting's  first  essay  is 
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on  the  statement  made  by  Charles  Proh- 

mau:    •"  Why  Tear  death'.'     Death  is  the  mOSl 

beautiful  adventure  in  life."  she  tries  to 
eomforl  readers  with  words  on  the  "Reality 
of  the  i  oseen"  and  reasons  for  believing 
that  this  life  is  only  a  manifestation,  or 
episode,  in  the  everlasting  which  bridges 
the  change  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen, 
through  which  there  is  a  definite  com- 
munication and  an  ever-increasing  belief. 
Spiritualism  is  the  author's  key-note  and 
she  relates  many  manifestations  of  spirit 
power,  psychical  experiences,  and  ethereal 
truths. 

Murphy,  Thomas  D.    Oregon  the  Picturesque. 

A  Book  of  Rambles  in  the  Oregon  Country.  With 
map  and  illustrations,  16  in  color.  Pp.  317.  Boston: 
The  Page  Company.  1917.  $3.50  net.  Postage, 
16  cents. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  in  the  "See 
America  First  Series"  has  admirably 
fulfilled  the  purpose  of  the  series,  namely, 
to  create  in  the  reader  a  desire  to  see  pic- 
turesque America  with  his  own  eyes. 
This  is  largely  because  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
ability  to  reflect  the  impressions  which  the 
place  has  made  upon  him.  It  is  difficult, 
for  instance,  to  read  the  brief  account  of 
his  visit  to  Crater  Lake,  without  resolving 
to  look  up  the  railroad  connections  to 
San  Francisco  and  thence  to  Medford  or 
Klamath  Falls.  Perhaps  half  of  the  illus- 
trations give  views  of  the  wonderful 
Columbia  River  Highway  running  east 
from  Portland.  As  Mr.  Murphy  drove 
a  car  through  northern  California  and 
Oregon  he  writes  from  the  motorist's 
view-point.  In  an  appendix  he  describes 
a  trip  over  the  Apache  Trail  and  to  the 
Petrified  Forest  in  Arizona. 

Pym,  Rev.  T.  W.,  and  Geoffrey  Gordon,  Bey. 
C.  F.  Papers  from  Plcardy.  Pp.  227.  Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.50. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

These  papers  by  two  British  chaplains 
were  written  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1916  during  the  fighting  on  the  Somme. 
The}-  attempt  to  analyze  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  men  in  the  trenches,  and  are  so 
sincerely  earnest  and  so  evidently  the 
results  of  actual  experience  that  they  enlist 
sympathy  and  stimulate  thought.  Part  I, 
by  T.  W.  Pym,  seems  a  more  broad-minded, 
charitable,  and  human  document  than 
Part  II,  but  even  that  looks  life's  problems 
fairly  in  the  face  and  acknowledges  the 
inefficiency  of  the  modern  Church  to  meet 
the  present  needs  of  men,  but  believes  that 
the  "future  is  tremendously  worth  while" 
and  Avill  call  the  right  men  to  do  all  that 
is  possible  for  the  "refashioning  of  a 
broken,  ruined  world."  Both  men  paint 
in  glowing  colors  the  soldier's  bravery, 
his  ideals,  his  loyalty,  stolidity,  and  his 
inevitable  reactions,  and  both  dread  some 
probable  results  of  this  period  of  warfare. 
"The  effect  on  our  own  manhood  will 
certainly  be  great;  are  we  right  in  assuming 
that  it  will  be  whollj'  good?  "  The  episodes 
described  by  each  writer  are  vital  and 
intimately  touching — and  in  the  chapter 
"Something  Definite,"  we  have  the  strong- 
est possible  exposition  of  the  fallacies  that 
nurture  dissipation  of  all  kinds.  "Papers 
from  Picardy"  has  a  more  universal  appeal 
and  meaning  than  most  books  of  the 
kind. 

Veatch,  A.  C,  F.G.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.B.G.S., 
F.A.G.S.  Quito  to  Bogota.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.     $3.     Postage,  16  cents. 

We  had  nearly  finished  this  detailed 
description  of  a  journey  from  the  capital  of 
Ecuador  to  the  capital  of  Colombia 
before  the  cause  of  the  journey  became 
apparent.  Mr.  Veatch  and  Lord  Murray 
made  the  trip  in  1913  at  the  instigation 
of  an  English  company,  to  investigate  the 
country    for    petroleum    deposits    and    to 


make  sontraoti  with  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment  relative  to  research  and  subse- 
quent operations,  Its  business  l>a-is 
doubtless  explains   the   lack   of   persona] 

element    in    the   book,   altho   that,    too,   lies 

often  in  the  personality  of  the  writer.  The 
trip    covered    nearly    1,<XX)    miles,    650   in 

the    saddle.      Mr.    Watch   describes    the 

natural  wonders  of  lofty  peaks  and  parks 
in   glowing   language   and    with    a    mass   of 

technical    and    geographical    details.      He 

touches  on  history  and  the  traditionary 
memories  of  the  sixteenth-century  Con- 
quistadons  in  the  plains  of  the  Cordilleras, 
but  one  never  visualizes  the  members  of 
the  party,  nor  is  told  of  interesting  details 
of  daily  trips.  Constant  appreciation 
makes  us  believe  in  the  South-American 
hospitality  which  meets,  entertains,  and 
speeds  the  parting  guest,  but  whether  an 
ordinary  traveler  would  be  accorded  the 
same  is  not  so  sure.  Quito  and  Bogota 
are  both  high  above  sea-level — about  9,000 
feet.  Quito  is  more  picturesque,  Bogota 
more  cultured,  "tin  Athens  of  South 
America,"  but  both  need  the  develop- 
ment that  would  come  with  trunk-line 
railways,  not  the  kind  that  follows  civilized 
success  and  dense  population,  but  that 
which  opens  up  rich  and  fertile  country 
and  gets  its  financial  returns  from  the 
population  and  the  development  which 
the  railroad  makes  possible.  Two  com- 
ments stand  out  from  this  long,  technical, 
and  comprehensive  narrative — Colombia 
is  "the  richest  section  of  the  globe  now 
above  water,"  and  the  praise  of  "Maria," 
the  literary  masterpiece  of  a  Colombian 
writer,  Jorge  Isaacs,  as  translated  into 
English  by  Rollo  Ogden,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  and  which 
we  are  advised  to  read  and  so  understand 
the  country. 

Dreiser,  Theodore.  A  Hoosier  Holiday.  With 
Illustrations  by  Franklin  Booth.  Pp.  513.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company.     $3  net. 

Affluence  and  a  soft  seat  in  a  luxurious 
touring-car  tend  to  make  the  author  of 
"A  Hoosier  Holiday"  so  uncritical  and 
contented  as  to  spread  his  holiday  out  over 
five  hundred  large  and  prolix  pages.  His 
account  of  his  auto-trip  from  New  York 
across  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio  to  his  old  Indiana  home  is  rendered 
dull  and  sometimes  gross  by  this  lack  of 
discrimination.  Yet  there  are  many 
kindly  sketches  of  the  human  common- 
place, many  charming  descriptions  of 
brooks  and  streams  and  bridges  and 
smoky  towns,  and  often  the  cynicism  of  the 
disillusioned  man  of  the  world  that  marks 
his  other  books  is  dissolved  in  the  opti- 
mism of  a  man  at  peace  with  life.  The  first 
half  of  the  book  is  thus  mildly  entertain- 
ing. When,  however,  he  reaches  the 
reminiscent  stage  a  strain  of  morbid 
egoism  appears  which  leaves  a  bad  taste 
in  the  reader's  mouth.  It  is  more  than 
tedious.  Mr.  Franklin  Booth's  thirty  or 
more  illustrations  have  a  distinctive  charm 
that  is  without  regrets  and  add  greatly  to 
the  book. 

Lynn,  Ethel,  M.D.    The  Adventures  of  a  Woman 

Hobo.  Pp.  296.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

A  man  was  with  her,  properly — her 
husband.  She  had  built  up  a  medical 
practise  in  San  Francisco,  which  the 
great  fire  dissipated.  Her  husband's  posi- 
tion went,  too.  They  came  East,  to  Chi- 
cago, that  he  might  market  his  invention. 
She  acquired  tuberculosis;  his  invention 
did  not  sell;  they  were  penniless.  She 
must  go  back  to  California — but  how'.' 
They  started  on  a  tandem  bicycle.  When 
that  gave  out  they  became  hoboes,  in- 
deed.    Some  of  their  experiences  are  hard 
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MAIL    THIS    COUPON 

marking  X  before  the  subject  that  Interests  you  \j\ 


Sanitary  Wall  Finish 


Town  &  Country  Paint 


Vitrolac  Varnish 


Vitrolac  Stain  Finish 


Flowkote  Enamel 


Liquid  Light  for  Mills 


Antoxide  Iron  Paint 


Bridgeport  Wood  Finishes 


Auto  Enamel 


Industrial'Dynamites 


Blasting  Powder 


Farm  Explosives 


Hunting 


Trapshooting 


Leather  Solutions 


Pyroxylin  Solvents 


Refined  Fusel  Oil 


Anesthesia  Ether 


Tinted  Walls  Are  Now  the  Vogue 

Designs  and  patterns  on  walls  have  had  their  day.     Multicolored  treatments  are 

passe.     Good  taste   decrees   artistic   monotones 
and  health  demands  the  elimination  of  poisonous 
pigments. 
In  the  soft,  velvety  tones  of 

HARRISONS 

Sanitary  Flat  Wall  Finish 

(A  Du  Pont  Product) 

decorators  and  home  builders  find  the  perfect 
combination  of  beauty,  sanitation  and  economy. 
It  provides  the  ideal  background  for  home 
furnishings  and  yields  the  much  desired  atmos' 
phere  of  good  cheer  and  restful  harmony. 

HARRISON    WORKS 


Soluble  Cotton 


Metal  Lacquers 


Wood  Lacquers 


Mantle  Dips 


Bronzing  Liquids 


Commercial  Acids 


Alums 


Saltpetre 


Nitrate  of  Soda 


Wood  Pulp 


Pigment  Bases 


Tar  Distillates 


Dyes  and  Bases 


Motor  Fabrikoid 
Craftsman  Fabrikoid 


Book  Finish  Fabrik'd 


Fabrikoid  Sheeting 


Fairfield  Rub'r  Cloth 


Rayntite  Top  Mater'l 


Ivory  Pyralin 


Pvralin  Sheeting 


Challenge  Collars 


Name 


Address 


County 


State 


Established  1793 
Chicago  Minneapolis  Kansas  City 


Philadelphia 

Owned  and  operated  bv 
E.  I.  DU  PONT   DE  NEMOURS   &   CO 


P^iillllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim»iiii>iiiiiiiyiiiiuuuiH^\v 


The  Du  Pont  American   Industries  are: 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware     .     Explosives 
Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  Bldg..  New  York, 

Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware  .  Leather  Substitutes 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,  New  York. 

Ivory  Pyralin  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrison  Works.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  .  Paints,  Pigments.  Acids  and  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington,  Delaware      .      .      .      Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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LOCKWOOD,  GREENE 

&  CO. 

ENGINEERS 


INDUSTRIAL  projects  any- 
where in  the  world  are  within 
the  range  of  this  organization. 

In  China,  South  America  and 
other  foreign  countries,  Lockwood, 
Greene  <x  Co.  are  carrying  out  a 
number  of  notable  undertakings. 
The  plant  illustrated  below  is  a 
typical  example. 

The  success  of  Lockwood,  Greene  & 
Co.  in  the  whole  industrial  field  is  the  re- 
sult not  alone  of  technical  ability,  but  of 
a  broad  practical  knowledge  of  industrial 
conditions  and  requirements. 

Whether  your  interest  be  in  a  new  en- 
terprise here  or  in  some  foreign  country 
which  offers  exceptional  opportunity  for 
American  capital,  this  organization  is 
equipped  to  cany  out  your  idea — from 
the  preliminary  planning  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  plant. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  new  book- 
let, "Building  with  Foresight."  This  tells 
the  story  of  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co. 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 
Engineers 

Boston,  60  Federal  St.  Chicago,  38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Atlanta,  Healey  Bldg.  New  York,  101  Park  Ave. 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO.  OF  CANADA.  Ltd.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 


YU  YUEN   TEXTILE  COMPANY 
TIEN  TSIN,  CHINA. 


(o  believe;  i»ui  the  reader  hopei  it  ■-  true 
thi!  the  t,'i)t  ml  of  bar  oough,  and  reached 
the  coast  with  "digestion  superior  t<>  that 
of  ;in  ostrich,"  and  pb \  -i.;.ii \  bo  fine  that 
"a  ten-mile  jaunt  with  twenty  pounds 
<>f  baggage  on  her  hack  would  i><  mere 
child's  play."  Also  thai  she  Learned  "the 
divine  Lesson  of  human  unity,  which  is 
rooted  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  mani- 
itself  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.'' 

Klc-harils,  I  .a  lira  K.  Abigail  Idama  and  II.  i 
Times.  N.v.  York:  I».  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.86  net 
Postage,  12  cent". 

So  few  are  the  biographies  for  children 
this  season  thai  the  new  one  from  the  pen 

of  Mrs.  Richards  stands  out  as  particularly 
welcome.  The  subject,  too,  is  one  that 
lends  itself  to  full  historical  treatment. 
Interesting,  indeed,  in  these  days  of  con- 
stipation, are  the  prices  given  by  the 
practical  Abigail.  Potatoes  at  ten  dollars  a 
bushel  and  butter  at  twelve  dollars  a 
pound  for  the  Revolution  make  us  feel 
that  we  are  living  in  reasonable  days, 
despite  the  "high  cost  of  living." 

I».  l.iiid,    Kllen    Douglas.      The    Waring    Girls. 

New  York:  D.  Applet  on  &  Co.  $1.35  net.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

In  this  story  the  influence  of  war  enters 
into  the  plot.  The  two  Waring  girls  are 
Cyntra  and  Juliet,  who  live  in  a  house 
bequeathed  them  not  far  from  New  York 
( !ity,  the  small  town  bearing  the  attractive 
name  of  Clyde  Corners.  The  girls  have  a 
cousin  who  has  entered  the  French  Ambu- 
lance service.  It  is  a  romance  that  will  be 
welcomed  by  young  readers  of  the  "be- 
tween and  betwixt"  age. 

MacLane,  Mary.  I,  Mary  MacLane.  Pp.  317. 
New  York:  Frederick  LA.  Stokes.  $1.40.  Postage, 
14  cents. 

There  is  a  class  of  readers  to  whom  the 
unusual,  the  bizarre,  and  the  startling  are 
a  lure,  just  as  in  art  the  cubist  and  futurist 
have  an  eager  following,  but  to  the  in- 
tellectually sane  this  diary  of  self-revela- 
tion, tho  well  written,  will  appear  more 
maudlin  than  meritorious.  The  only  time 
when  we  unreservedly  agree  with  the 
author  is  when  she  says:  "Just  to  be 
Mary  MacLane — who  am  first  of  all  my 
own  self — and  get  by  with  it — how  I  do 
that  I  can  not  quite  make  out."  To  cite 
her  good  points  is  to  damn  with  faint 
praise,  but  she  really  has  a  wonderful  com- 
mand of  alliterative  adjectives  and  some 
poetic  thoughts,  particularly  about  chil- 
dren. Each  reader  will  be  reminded  of 
their  own  unconscious  cerebration,  un- 
controlled dreams,  wilful  thoughts,  and 
contradictory  aspirations,  yet  there  seems 
no  excuse  for  such  a  vulgarly  indecent 
self-picture  as  this  book,  which  is  evidently 
a  "pose."  According  to  her  own  descrip- 
tion she  is  not  one  we  should  care  to  know 
and  can  not  see  how  her  life  is  of  any 
interest  except  to  herself.  Her  brutally 
frank  defiance  of  conventionalities  is 
revoltingly  worded.  One  of  the  press 
notices  speaks  of  her  "merciless  baring  of 
self."  We  are  reminded  of  the  difference 
between  the  "nude"  and  "naked."  One 
is  artistic,  the  other  is  not.  The  book  is 
in  manner  theatrical,  in  matter  hysterical; 
its  aim  problematical;  its  worth  undis- 
coverable.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the 
author  printed  a  sort  of  autobiography, 
which  had  a  wide  sale.  Most  readers  have 
probably  forgotten  it;  many  have  never 
heard  of  it.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
the  sensation  created  by  that  work  will 
be  repeated,  or  even  suggested,  by  the 
present  one. 

McMahon,  John  R.     Success  In  the  Suburbs. 

Forty-one  Illustrations.  Pp.  355.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.    Postage,  16  cents. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  comprehensively 
descriptive.      The  author  writes  authori- 
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tatively  and  from  actual  experience,  in 
giving  practical  directions  for  suburban 
living,  how  to  choose,  build,  or  remodel  a 
country  home.  His  style  is  intimate, 
breezy,  and  conversational,  yet  at  times, 
of  necessity,  technical  and  detailed.  There 
isn't  a  possible  problem  left  undi&cust: 
location,  sanitation,  beauty,  health,  cost 
and  choice  of  building  material,  hreproofing, 
and  every  means  by  which  may  be  at- 
tained the  most  satisfactory  results.  .Mr. 
McMahon  has  written  much  lor  The 
Country  Gentleman.  He  gives  directions 
clearly  whether  he  is  telling  how  to  build 
fences,  or  choose  building-material,  or  dis- 
cussing the  value  of  modern  tools,  or  the 
advisability  of  mortgaging  the  home,  i.e., 
"The  farther  we  get  from  cash,  the  more  we 
pay."  It  is  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive book,  and  combines  practical, 
scientific,  and  legal  instruction.  After  sug- 
gesting the  best  fruit  and  flowers  suitable 
to  every  locality,  the  author  goes  on  and 
stocks  the  farm  with  domestic  animals, 
gives  complete  statistics  for  planting, 
appends  a  "sowers'  time-table  by  States," 
lists  the  essential  fertilizers,  and  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  facts  to  meet  every  possi- 
ble question.  With  this  book  and  personal 
enthusiasm  it  would  seem  possible  to  make 
a  success  of  any  suburb.  Reading  the  book 
makes  us  wish  to  try  it. 

Powell,  Ola.  Successful  Canning  and  Pre- 
serving. Illustrated.  Pp.  371.  Philadelphia  and 
London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

This  is  a  practical  handbook  for  schools, 
clubs,  and  home  use  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  Miss  Powell,  and  aims 
to  assist  women  and  girls  in  home  man- 
agement and  national  economy,  basing 
all  instruction  on  scientific  principles. 
Different  methods  are  explained  and  de- 
scribed, beginning  with  the  application  of 
bacteriology  to  canning.  With  the  help 
of  many  illustrations,  proper  preparation 
and  equipment  are  presented.  The  un- 
fortunate part  of  it  is  that  few  can  afford 
such  a  complete  and  adequate  parapher- 
nalia as  is  here  advised.  All  canning,  pre- 
serving, pickling,  and  drying  processes  are 
described  in  detail  and  many  rules  given 
for  the  ambitious  housekeeper.  It  is  an 
attractive  and  thorough  manual  on  a  very 
opportune  subject. 

Fabre,  Jean  Henri.    The  Story-Book  of  Science. 

Translated.  Pp.  400.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.    $2.    Postage,  12  cents. 

Jean  Fabre  has  in  late  years  become 
known  all  over  the  world  as  a  leading 
scientist  of  the  past  and  present  century. 
Maeterlinck,  some  of  whose  writings  he 
inspired,  called  him  the  "Insects'  Homer." 
The  simplicity  and  directness  of  his  meth- 
ods make  him  intelligible  to  all.  Believing 
that  the  secret  and  wonderful  truths  of 
Nature  should  be  imparted  to  all — even 
the  very  young — Fabre  wrote  this  book  in 
the  form  of  an  "Uncle  Paul"  trying  to 
amuse  his  nieces  and  nephews.  In  vivid 
descriptions,  humorous  style,  and  startling 
assertions,  he  familiarized  children  with  the 
origin  and  use  of  metals,  plants,  and  the 
engrossing  facts  about  insects,  animals,  and 
all  forms  of  nature  in  sea,  on  land,  and  in 
the  air.  It  should  prove  an  invaluable 
book  for  growing  children:  a  book  of 
reference  in  answering  intelligently  nu- 
merous and  constant  queries  of  childhood. 
It  possesses  a  fund  of  instructive  and 
entertaining  facts,  suitable  not  only  for 
the  young,  for  whom  it  was  ostensibly 
written,  but  for  all  ages.  It  makes  scientific 
facts  little  known  common  property  for  all, 
and  is  withal  a  deeply  interesting,  charm- 
ing exposition  of  natural  truths. 


WITHIN  30  working- 
days  from  the  date -of- 
order  we  delivered  complete 
120,000  square  feet  of  this 
Austin  Standard  No.  3  Fac- 
tory-Building. 

The  schedule  on  this  work  called  for 
the  delivery  of  540,000  square  feet  in  90 
working-days.  We  turned  over  the  entire 
building,  900  feet  by  600  feet,  in  55  calendar 
days,  reducing  our  schedule  by  more  than 
one-half. 

Designs  and  details  for  Austin  Standard 
Factory-Buildings  are  ready  for  direct  or 
revised  application  to  your  problem.  Basic 
costs  are  known.  Materials  are  in  stock 
and  under  contract.  All  the  preliminary 
work  is  done,  and  the  Austin  organization 
is  ready. 

We  take  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
satisfactory  delivery  of  complete  factory- 
buildings  and  industrial  plants  of  any  size 
or  kind,  standard  or  special  design.  We 
guarantee  quality,  cost,  and  schedule  time 
of  completion.  Further  information  is 
presented  in  detail  in  the  Austin  Book  of 
Buildings,  sent  upon  request. 

The  Austin  Company 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 


Cleveland 

16112  Euclid  Ave.,  Eddy  4500 

Detroit 
Penobscot  Building.  Cherry  4467 

Indianapolis 
Merchants'  Bank  Bldg.,  Main  6428 


sz 


New  York 

217  Broadway,  Barclay  8886 

Philadelphia  (Spruce  1291 

Bulletin  Building,  \  Race      4017 


Pittsburgh  Washington 

House  Bldg.,  Court  1993        loth  and  I  Sts..  Franklin  3779 
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NIW    YOMC    AMCWCAN— A    Paper    For    People    Whu    Think 


Mr.  Motorist,  Obey  the  Law 
of  the  Road— Be  Careful 

The  st.itute  books  teem  with  laws  regulating  the  driving  of  automobiles  on  the  public  highways.     All  of  these  legal  restrictions  have 
only  a  single  object — the  elimination  of  automobile  accidents,  with  their  frightful  toll  of  killed  and  wounded. 

But  thi  law  not  found  on  any  statute,  book 

ili.it  i-  of  more  vital  importance  than  all  ..if  tin-  nasi  com- 
bined—a law  as  simple  as  it  is  obvious,  but  which,  unfur- 

jjaa}sSfejs*s4teitt«  !"i&i$£_ 

/    It  Is  the  Law  of  Common   Sense\ 
Which  Warns  You  Never 
^s^        to  Take  a  Chance 

W'^iWt^H  I    ■■  ■    l  .^M^-i  .ij  ,.1W^.  !■'      ***** 

The  observance  of  this  simple  rule  will  do  more  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  total  of  automobile  accidents 
than  all  the  legislation  that  can  ever  be  enacted. 


*?zx**t<—y 


Study  the  accounts  of  automobile  accidents  in  the 
newspapers.  In  three  eases  out  of  four  you  will  find  they 
were  the  result  of  carelessness — some  one  took  a  chance. 

Death  Constantly  Lurks  at  the 
Elbow    of    the    Motorist    Who 

drives  on  wet  or  slippery  streets  without  equipping  hi* 
tires  with  chains.  ,JC„,^^,,i>.^w.^-»J*r 

— who  attempts  to  cut  in  ahead  of  a  trolley  car  or  other 
auto  on  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  or  tries  to  cross  car 
tracks  in  front  of  an  approaching  train. 

— who  drives  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street. 

—who  disregards  the  signals  of  the  traffic  policeman 
or  disregards  the  speed  limits  prescribed  by  law. 

—who  fails  to  use  dimmers  on  his  headlights  at  night. 
A  glaring  light  blinds  an  approaching  motorist,  fre- 
quently causing  fatal  collisions. 

— who  fails  to  stop  and  look  carefully  in  both  direc- 
tions when  approaching  railroad  tracks. 


•VS*-* 


The  Careful  Driver  Seldom  Gets  Into  the  Hospital  or  Police  Cour 


C*  ■** V  •*■ "*  *******  ***£ 
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THIS  CAMPAIGN  IS  SUPPORTED  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  HUMANITY  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  MANUFACTURING  INTERESTS.  FLNANCIAL LNSTITU- 
TIONS.  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORATIONS.  INSURANCE  COMPANIES.  FIRMS  AND  INDIVIDUALS. 


Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc. 

D.  G.  Deiy 

E.  H.  Walsh 
R.  Sadowsky 
Jacob  Fradus 
George  Ehret 
Tiffany  &  Co. 
Joseph  Huber 
Truly  Warner 
Irving  T.  Bush 
Jacob  Ruppert 
Burns  Brothers 
John  M.  Haffen 
Eberhard  Faber 
Welz  &  Zerweck 
Russel  A.  Cowles 
John  H.  Delaney 
Madero  Bros.,  Inc. 
Brady  &  Gioe,  Inc. 
John  J.  Cavagnaro 
J.  Clarence  Davies 
G.  Siegle  Company 
Julian  D.  Fairchild 
Thomas  C.  Dawson 

F.  A.  Poth  Sons,  Inc. 
Beadleston  &  Woerz 
The  Teias  Company 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 
Steinway  &  Sons 
Michael  Fogarty,  Inc. 
John  H.  Meyer  &  Co. 
H.  A.  Metz  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  Hirsch  &  Sons 
The  Schweinler  Press 
Oxweld  Acetylene  Co. 


"The  Mirror  Candies" 
Benjamin  Moore  &  Co. 
George  Borgfeldt  &  Co. 
Charles  Cluthe  &  Sons 
Sholts  Bread  Company 
H.  Batterman  Company 
Rosenwasser  Bros.,  Inc. 
Erie  Railroad  Company 
Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc. 
Hill-Ware  Company,  Inc. 
Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 
Obermeyer  &  Liebmann 
Vulcan  Steel  Products  Co. 
The  Nafra  Company,  Inc. 
The  Bayer  Company,  Inc. 
James  Stewart  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York  State  Railways 
Town  Taxi  Company,  Inc. 
Sigmund  Eisner  Company 
Tower  Mfg.  &  Novelty  Co. 
Nathan  Manufacturing  Co. 
Stewart  Hartshorn  Co. 
A.  L.  Gosselin  Corporation 
Central  Foundry  Company 
Globe  Indemnity  Company 
Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 
Henry  Heide,  Incorporated 
Broenniman  Company,   Inc. 
Chas.  D.  Durkee  &  Co.,  Inc. 
H.  E.  Verran  Company,  Inc. 
American  Malting  Company 
New  York  Edison  Company 
Bums  Bros.  Ice  Corporation 
Church  E.  Gates  &  Co.,  Inc. 
American  Express  Company 


Barber  Steamship  Lines,  Inc. 
American  Museum  of  Safety 
The  Heyden  Chemical  Works 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
C.  M.  W.  and  M.  I.  Company 
The  Carey  Printing  Company 
Liberty  Bakeries  Corporation 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Maxwell  Motor  Company,  Inc. 
Charles  A.  Schieren  Company 
Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Company 
Doehler  Die-Casting  Company 
Standard  Aircraft  Corporation 
New  York  State  Prison  Council 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 
American  Cyanamid  Company 
American  Metal  Company,  Ltd. 
Liberty  Steel  Products  Co.,  Inc. 
Autocar  Company,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
Lion  Brewery  of  New  York  City 
Alden  Coal  Mining  Company,  Inc. 
The  Excelsior  Brewing  Company 
Weidmann  Silk  Dyeing  Company 
American  Hard  Rubber  Company 
The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company 
The  Bergner  &  Engel  Brewing  Co. 
J.  M.  Horton  Ice  Cream  Company 
U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Company 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company 
Safety  First  Society  of  New  York 
Black  &  White  Cab  Company,  Inc. 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company 
C.  F.  Mueller  Company  (Macaroni) 
American  Thermos  Bottle  Company 
Liggett-Riker-Hegeman  Drug  Stores 


The  Long  Island  Railroad  Company 
Wright -Martin  Aircraft  Corporation 
Fleischmann  Construction  Company 
New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Company 
Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Detroit  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company 
Hecker-Jones- Jewell  Milling  Company 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company 
Englander  Spring  Bed  Co.  (Wit-Edge) 
C.  Schmidt  &  Sons  Brewing  Company 
Frankfort  General  Insurance  Company 
John  F.  Trommer  Evergreen  Brewery 
Borden's  Farm  Products  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Liebmann's  Sons  Brewing  Company 
The  Christopher  Cunningham  Company 
The  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y. 
American  Lead  Pencil  Company  (Venus) 
Rubsam  &  Hermann  Brewing  Company 
The  F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Brewing  Company 
Commercial  Casualty  Insurance  Company 
National  Automatic  Sprinkler  Association 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company  of  America 
M.  B.  Brown  Printing  &  Binding  Company 
Consumers'  Brewing  Company  of  New  York 
Colgate  &  Co.  (Soap  Makers  and  Perfumers) 
Emery -Beers  Company,  Inc.  (Onyx  Hosiery) 
The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Company 
Pan-American  Petroleum  &Transport  Company 
American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company 
Brewers  Mutual  Indemnity  Insurance  Company 
The  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 
E.  Greenfield's  Sons  Chocolate  Sponge  and 

Delatour  Chocolates 
Gas  Engine  &  Power  Co.  and  Charles  L.  Sea- 
bury  &  Co.,  Cons. 
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The  Campaign  to  Insure  Motoring 

Safety  for  Everyone 


On  the  opposite  page  is  a  reduction  of  a  page  newspaper 

advertisement — one  of  a   series   supported   by    138   leading 

business  concerns  and  individuals  whose  object  is  to  protect 

and  conserve  human  life  in  every  activity.  X 

•  ,».»»<*"  •**rf!3r 

On  this  page  are  illustrations  ^of^  a-^campnign  covering  zr 

number  of  year^^hich  is  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the 

conservative,  unselfish,  far-seeing  business  men  listed  on  the 

opposite   page    who   can   devote    but    one   page   to   making 

motoring  safe,  because  they  have  to  cover  the  whole  great 

field. 

The  American  Chain  Company  gladly  reproduces  at 
own  expense  this    injunction  to    Mr.  Motorist  by  the   138 
business  institutions  who  seek,-t»vpfb£ect  human  life  from 
that  which  causes  most  accidents. 


He  did— 


Once  Too  Often 


In  an  advertisement  printed  a  year  ago  we  said: 


-o 


Id 


Two  pairs  of  Tire  Chains  were  in  the  tool  box, 
but  he  did  not  stop  to  put  them  on. 

An  evil  impulse  tempted  him  to  continue  over  the  wet  pave- 
ments with  bare  tires.  He  ventured  on  for  a  few  blocks, and 
then,  in  a  flash,  came  the  frightful  skid  leaving  death  in  its  wake. 


How  strange  it  is  that  some  motorists  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
tah^e  a  chance.  They  carry  Tire  Chains  in  their  tool  boxes,  but 
they  do  not  put  them  on  at  the  first  indication  of  slippery  going.  They 
wait  too  long  once  too  often  and  disastrous  skidding  accidents  result. 


"We  are  prisoners  of   the  greatest  of  Conquerors 
General  Apathy. 

"This  chain   campaign  has   been   successful    because    it 
^h^ijakes  us   realize   an   actual  danger  and  presents   a  specific 
rem^-^^^ 

"The  chief  cause  oratftbtoetoijfc.  accidents  is  skidding, 

and  chains   are   the  only   mechanical  'u^fefc^.ypjr^ invented 

that  is  absolutely  dependable  to  make  slippery  roads  STiftri.^i^^'Put  on  Tire  Chains  at  the  First  Indication  of 

,(TL  ,  ,Mi7     ,  p,    ■       ,    .  ,  ,      r  Wet  and  Slippery  Streets" 

Ihe  pro  lem  is  not  to  sell  Weed  Chains  but  to  make  rr     J 

drivers  of  cars  use  chains  they  already  have. 

"Practically  every  car  in  operation  has  chains — in  the 
locker. 

"The  trouble  comes  in  making  drivers  put  them  on  the 
wheals  before  the  accident. 

"Chains  are  only  one  oft 
safe. 


£*E2£2?8 


'No  mechanical  device  can   supply   a   man   with   intelli- 
gence." 

Only  two  things  can  reach  the  driver  who,  thoughtlessly 
or  carelessly,  gambles  with  the  lives  of  others  as  the  stake — 
fear  of  the  law  and  the  mightier  power  of  public  opinion. 

We  need  a  public  opinion  that  will  compel  intelligence 
and  judgment  to  safeguard  us  against  all  preventable  acci- 
dents. 

We  need  a  public  opinion  to  make  us  act  to  safeguard 
all  of  us,  whether  we  ride  in  motor  cars  or  walk,  against 
criminal  thoughtlessness  and  carelessness  of  the  driver  who  is 
the  greatest  enemy  of  motoring. 

Help  Us  to  Insure  Motoring  Safety 
for  Everyone 

American    Chain    Company 

Incorporated 
BRIDGEPORT  \j/  CONNECTICUT 

In    Canada:    Dominion    Chain    Company,    Ltd.,    Niagara 

Falls,    Ontario 


"4 


„" 


'Criminal  Negligence' 

Skidded,  fatally  injuring  a  child,  because  he  neglected  to  use  Tire  Chains 

The  conscience-stricken  motorist  knows  only  too  well  that  he  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  child's  life.  Failure  to  put  on  Tire 
Chains  before  driving  over  wet  and  greasy  pavements  was  the  actual 
and  immediate  cause  of  the  accident  and  as  such  constituted  "criminal 
negligence"  on  his  part. 

How  strange  it  is  that  some  men  are  never  guided  by  the  experiences  of  others. 
They  wait  until  the  skidding  of  their  own  bare  rubber  tires  results  in  death, 
injury  or  car-damage  before  they  believe  it  necessary  to  equip  all  four  tires  with 

Weed  Ami-skid  Chains 

The  Only  Dependable  Safeguard  Against  Skidding 

The  Public  LeJgerof  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Us    - 
Jaw 

the 

two  revolutions. 

Stop  at  yourdc»lff'i  for  two  pain  of  Weed   Chain*   and  ■!>•■;■   put  them  00 
before  driving  over  wet  pavement*  and  road*. 

Sold  for  ALL  Tires  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

American  Chain   Co.Jnc* 

Sole  manufacturer!  of  Wee  J  Chains 


Bridgeport    \J/   Connecticut 

la  Canada  — Dominion  Chain  Co.  Ltd..  Niagara  FalU.  Ontario 
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Your  Wife  Can  Now  Sew 

Without  Treadmill  Drudgery 

It's  the  endless,  tiresome,  back-and-forth  foot  pedaling 
that  makes  sewing  drudgery.  It's  the  foot  pedaling,  too, 
that  makes  sewing  dangerous,  for  all  but  the  strongest 
women.  You  don't  want  to  take  chances  with  your  wife's 
health,  do  you,  when  a  simple  little  device  will  enable 
her  to  sew  as  much  as  she  likes  without  one  bit  of 
hurtful  foot  pumping  ? 

Hamilton-Beach  Sew-E-Z 

is  a  sturdy  little  motor  easily  attached  to  the  sewing  machine.  A 
slight  pressure  of  the  foot  varies  the  speed  to  suit  the  user.  Sewing 
doesn't  grow  tiresome  when  Sew.-vE-Z  does  it. 

Sew-E-Z  can  also  be  used  for  polishing  the  silver  and  sharpening 
knives;  to  run  an  electric  fan;  and  to  whip  cream  or  do  any 
mixing  or  beating. 

Sew-E-Z  costs  only  $15.00;  the  Cream  Whipper  attachment, 
$3.50;  the  Combination  Grinder  and  Polisher,  $1.25;  the  Fan  and 
Guard  attachment,  $2.50. 

A  Week's  Free  Trial 

Phone  your  electric,  hardware  or  sewing  machine  dealer  and  have  Sew-E-Z 
delivered  for  a  week's  free  test  without  cost.  Or  write  us  and  we  will  arrange 
for  free  trial.    Booklet,  "Health  and  Housework,"  on  request. 

Hamilton-Beach  Mfg.  Co. 

1526  Mate  Street  Racine,  Wisconsin 


For  Mixing  Cakes. 
Mayonnaise .  etc 


Keeps  the  Cutlery 
Sharp 


And  the  Silver 
Polished  Bright 


r% 


As  an  Electric 
Fan 


n 
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R  e  membe 


San  ford's  I  n  k? 


When 

YOU 

Were  a 
BOY 


V 


— You  learned  to  write  with  Sanford's  Ink 

REMEMBER 


SANFORD'S  INK 


-IN  YOUR  BUSINESS  TODAY 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

Also 

SANFORD'S  LIBRARY  PASTE 

In  the  Utopian  Jar 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


A  SHEAF  OF  FRENCH  WAR-VERSE 

THE  emotions  and  readjustments  of 
view  thai  we  have  undergone  during 
our  Bret  year  in  the  war  have  already  b<  i  n 
experienced  by  our  associates  in  the  world- 
oonniot.  Their  poets  have  recorded  them 
variously;  and  these  versos  from  the 
French  press  arc  chosen  to  reveal  such 
expression  in  the  unstudied  and  candid 
utterance  of  those  who  rimed  the  things 
they  saw  and  felt.  The  translation-  have 
been  made  for  The  Literary  Digest  by 
Mr.  Richard  Duffy. 

The  following  lines  were  published  in 
the  Paris  Figaro  and  are  the  product  of  a 
sublieutenant  of  the  Fifth  Cuirassiers,  Jean 
de  Perceval,  who  wrote  them  while  in 
hospital,  after  having  been  wounded 
"gloriously" — as  the  French  phrase  is — in 
fighting  the  enemy. 

YESTERDAY— TO-DAY 

By  Jean  de  Perceval 

Too  long  I've  sung  of  butterflies  and  flowers. 
Of  amorous  lips  secure  in  lacy  veils. 
Of  budding  dawns  and  fading  sunset  trails, 
Of  billowing  fields  of  wheat  in  summer  hours. 
And  birds  at  gossip  shrill  in  shady  bowers. 

Alas,  dear  Muse,  that  smiling  day  is  done, 

All  hushed  the  songs  of  youth's  envisioned  ease. 
For  battle-hymns  alone  can  ride  the  breeze 
That  bears  the  shriek  of  shell  and  roar  of  gun 
With  presage  sure  of  victory  to  be  won. 

When  once  again  I  verse  the  glorious  morn, 
'Twill  show  in  utter  rout  to  farthest  skies 
Teutonic  hordes  in  flignt  mid  craven  cries — 
Till  then,  oh,  sun  of  France,  of  which  are  born 
Our  golden  fields,  thy  light  from  me  be  shorn. 

Your  azure  plains  and  hills  of  snowy  cloud 
Must  rest  in  shadow  'gainst  the  fated  day 
Your  arrowed  fire  reveals  their  fleeing  way. 
For  me,  who  see  but  France  in  anguish  bowed. 
Enough  of  dreams,  my  songs  her  dead  enshroud. 

If  melody  their  glory  can  enhance 

My  voice  be  timed  to  hand-grenade  and  shell ; 

And  should  it  come  that  where  they  fighting  fell 
I  some  day  he  a  sharer  in  their  chance — 
My  muted  song  shall  rise  a  prayer  for  France! 

As  Germany  misread  conditions  in 
Ireland  and  India  when  she  thrust  war 
upon  the  world,  so,  too,  she  misjudged 
political  conditions  in  France.  A  grave 
crisis  threatened,  but  the  war  instantly 
cemented  all  groups  in  what  is  known  as 
"L'Union  Sacree  Nationale."  These  verses, 
by  Andree  de  Bussiere  in  the  Paris  Figaro, 
record  the  transformation  with  epigram- 
matic pithiness. 

THE  NATION  UNITED 

By  Andree  de  Bussiere 

Time  was  we  fought  in  politics, 
When  each  day  witnessed  scurvy  tricks 
Of  giants  swallowing  pigmies  small 
And  pigmies  tearing  giants'  gall. 

But  war  broke  out,  the  parties  shrank 
And  jointly  lined  in  martial  rank. 
The  giants  clasped  the  pigmies'  hand, 
While  all  obeyed  the  high  command. 

Men  rose  alert  against  the  foe 
With  pride  and  courage  all  aglow. 
The  fire  kindled  here  amain 
Illumes  the  eyes  of  fair  Lorraine. 


The  devotion  and  cooperation  of  women 

in  the  war  have  elicited  much  verse  in  their 
praise.  The  lines  that  follow  were  addresl 
to  the  soldiers  of  France  in  the  Paris 
Figaro  by  a  woman,  Angsle  Maraval- 
Berthoin,  and  may  be  assumed  as  in  some 
neasure  expressing  the  sent  intents  of  our 
n  n  women  as  they  see  their  men  depart. 

SALUTATORY 

l!v  Anuelk   Makavai.-Hkkiiioin 

our  honor  'tis  who  stay  behind — 

Soldiers  of  Prance's  glory — 
To  ball  with  strengthening  words  and  kind 
The  men  that  march  the  foe  to  And, 
And  rout  him  from  our  hallowed  soil 
That  groans  with  pain  of  his  despoil — 
His  menace  gory. 

Our  honor  'tis  to  hold  you  dear, 

War-men  of  skill  and  soul; 
The  old.  the  young,  alike  revert — 
Men  faring  forth  who  smile  at  fear. 

While  earth  itself  returns  with  dread 

The  echo  of  their  martial  tread 
Toward  triumph's  goal. 

Our  honor  'tis  to  nurse  you  well — 

Soldiers  of  newer  glory — 
To  bind  your  wounds  and  soothe  your  brow. 
Who  little  dreamed  to  add  as  now 

By  faith  and  nerve  the  valorous  meed 

Of  high,  unselfish,  mighty  deed 
To  France's  story. 

Our  honor  'tis  to  give  our  tears — 

Soldiers  that  lie  at  rest! 
Smiles,  we  give,  too,  and  cheering  glance 
With  farewell  kiss,  while  saddened  France 
To  men  asleep  in  reddened  fields 
The  peace  unending  gently  yields 
Of  Heaven's  blest. 

The  Continental  Sunday  afternoon, 
especially  in  Paris,  so  often  in  the  past 
scandalous  to  the  tourists,  has  also  its 
other  and  more  charming  side  as  the  holi- 
day the  city  workman  takes  with  his 
family  in  the  country.  Theaters  and  con- 
certs are  for  professional  or  idle-rich  ob- 
servers; but  the  worker  and  the  bourgeoisie 
sought  instinctively  a  day  among  the 
fields,  by  shade-trees  along  a  riverside. 
Almost  as  if  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  the  following  verses  picture  a 
workman  and  his  family  returning  from  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  country — but  in 
war,  not  in  the  old  days  of  peace.  They 
were  written  by  Maurice  Bouchor  in  the 
Paris  Socialist  daily,  L'Humanite. 

A  SUMMER  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

By  Maurice  Bouchor 

A  workman's  brood  one  Sunday  afternoon 
Comes  trooping  home  to  Paris  ere  the  moon 
Can  show  her  face  unshamed  against  the  blue 
Of  daytime  sky  that  lit  their  revels  through. 
Happy  the  children  play-ed  among  the  trees 
While  watchful  parents  smiled  brief  hours  of  ease. 
Their  Sunday  shoes  are  white  with  dust,  their  arms 
Weighed  down  with  fiowers,   suggest  not  war's 

alarms. 
But  father  wears  no  Sunday  suit  to-day. 
Artillery  togs  his  workman  form  display. 
A  figure  brave,  and.  too,  a  parent  kind. 
Whose  gallant  head  toward  mother  oft's  inclined 
With  musing  eyes.     For  happy  tho  these  hours, 
Beyond  the  menace  grim,  portentous  lowers. 
The  oldest-born  holds  fast  his  father's  hand, 
Inquires  of  war — the  place  called  No  Man's  Land. 
To-morrow,  thinks  the  wife,  he  may  be  there, 
And  scans  with  boding  eye  the  simset  flare. 
Homeward    they    trudge,    by    turns    deprest    or 

gay  ... 
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'I'll.,  ih.  m.  ii  "ii  the  fighting-line  face  the 
.H.iiiv  r.  .ui.  -i>  and  unweariedly,  there  are 
moment  pite   when  their  eyes  are 

turned  behind  them  longingly  toward 
home.  This  mood  is  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  bj  Rene1  Fauohois,  selected  from 
the  Paris  Gaulois. 

M   \K    OF    Mil     KND 

H\    Ki:nC  I-'ai  CHOI8 

Bread  of  our  borne    oh,  year  of  tii«-  end— 

Bon  ^ik»1   i  will  in-  to  eat, 
When  we  recall  In  sudden  mood 
Thirst  an.l  the  fighter's  scants  rood, 

How  clean  'twill  taste  and  sweet  1 

Wine  of  our  vineyards— year  of  the  end — 

How   warm  'twill  jilow   to  sight, 
As  we  recount  in  t>ra\e  old  Song 

Victory,  tho  the  test  was  long. 
Nor  wearied  we  of  fight. 

Bells  of  our  towers    -year  of  the  end — 
On  Sabbaths  soft  shall  chime, 

Crooning  requiems  o'er  the  grave. 
Sheltering  warm  the  fallen  brave 
Here  or  in  foreign  clime. 

(iirls  of  our  town — oh,  year  of  the  end — 

How  proud  shall  be  your  thought. 
When  there  appear  the  hearts  of  steel 
Showing  you  still  the  love  they  feel, 
For  all  the  war  has  wrought. 

Rose  of  our  gardens — year  of  the  end — 

By  slopes  of  Loire  and  Meuse, 
Perfume  you'll  bear  of'glory's  thrill. 
Colors  of  vict'ry's  iron  will 

And  glow  of  peaceful  hues. 

VERDUN'S  TREES  . 

The  merely  barbarous  destruction  of 
the  countryside  and  of  villages  practised 
by  the  Germans  in  their  enforced  retire- 
ment from  French  territory  suggested  the 
following  verses  to  Mr.  Paul  Ferrier,  which 
art-  quoted  from  the  Paris  Gaulois.  They 
were  printed  early  in  December  and  con- 
tained an  adjuration,  omitted  from  the 
translation,  that  whereas  formerly  it  was 
the  custom  to  cut  down  trees  at  Christ- 
mastide  the  day  has  come  when  it  behooves 
the  nation  to  plant  abundantly  to  offset 
the  loss  of  forests  through  German  spolia- 
tion.    Mr.  Ferrier's  poem  reads  in  part: 

Let  us  plant  trees  at  Verdun, 
Elm  or  maple,  oak  or  pine. 
It  matters  not,  so  each  give  sign 

Of  vengeance  to  the  ruthless  Hun. 

Before  the  castle's  portal  proud, 
Beside  the  cottage  snug  and  trim 
Set  out  the  saplings  lithe  and  slim 

That  field  and  park  with  trees  may  crowd. 

As  monuments  aloft  they'll  rise 
Verdun's  high  fame  to  witness  ay, 
And  winds  that  through  their  branches  stray 

"Will  bear  her  name  to  farthest  skies. 

The  Hun  will  hear  in  Fatherland 
What  wreck  his  fiendish  ax  and  gun 
Had  wrought  is  vanished  from  Verdun, 

Whose  trees  again  in  beauty  stand. 

So  plant  our  acres  thick  with  trees — 

Their  crowns  as  lacework  'gainst  the  sky — 
That  when  the  day  of  victory's  by, 

They  verdant  keep  its  memories. 


M,  \|mm>,     \\n\IH  III  I  L     HUMAN     M  \- 

CHINB,  WORKS  w  IHI-K  HE  SLEEPS 
QEEING  thai  Uncle  Sam's  pooketbook 
^  is  kept  replenished,  even  in  normal 
times,  has  always  been  considered  a  full 
day's  work  for  anj  man,  while  running  a 
railroad,  under  the  mosl  favorable  con- 
ditions, lias  demanded  about  all  the  time 
and  energy  of  one  executive  bead.  Bui 
mobilizing  the  finances  <>f  the  country 
under  tl  of  war,  as  well  as  super- 

vising the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
already  strained  by  abnormal  demands  and 
weather-conditions,  would  scarcely  seem 
to  be  within  the  limits  of  either  the  mental 
or  physical  powers  Of  any  one  man.  Yet 
William  G.  McAdoo,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  has  undertaken  to  handle  both 
of  these  big  jobs.  But  Mr.  McAdoo  has  an 
advantage  over  the  average  citizen  inas- 
much as  he  works  in  his  sleep.  Wash- 
ington, quick  to  criticize  appointments 
to  high  place,  applauded  the  President's 
s. ■lection,  and  the  New  York  Sun  says  of 
the  man  who  is  to  administer  America's 
wealth  and  run  260,000  miles  of  railroads 
at  the  same  time: 

William  G.  McAdoo,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  fifty-four  jrears  old,  and  with  a 
body  as  tough  as  a  pine  knot,  has  in  four 
short  years  been  developed  and  has 
developed  himself  up  to  the  point  where 
he  is  beyond  doubt  the  nation's  foremost 
exponent  of  the  rare  and  intricate  art 
of  organization  and  administration.  In 
other  words,  he  has  devised  a  great  piece  of 
machinery,  clocklike  machinery,  with  a 
huge  succession  of  wheels,  each  turning 
upon  some  other  cogged  wheel.  And  in 
the  center  of  this  great  and  confusing 
mass  of  whirling  disks  is  a  small  master- 
wheel  which  sets  the  pace  and  upon  the 
turnings  of  which  depends  the  smooth 
running  of  every  other  wheel. 

This  master  disk,  this  wheel  within 
the  wheels,  this  pinion  of  the  nation's 
financial  system,  is  William  G.  McAdoo. 

If  we  are  to  go  on  past  performances, 
William  G.  McAdoo  is  the  best  choice 
as  the  man  who  can  handle  the  nation's 
pocketbook  and  at  the  same  time  straighten 
out  the  railroad  system. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  this  par- 
ticular man  has  become  the  ??th  power 
of  executive  efficiency?  What  manner  of 
man  is  he?  How  does  he  work  and  how 
does  he  play?  Can  he  stand  the  strain, 
and  can  he  surmount  the  obstacles  that 
are  as  sure  to  rise  in  his  path  as  the  sun 
is  sure  to  climb  out  of  the  east  to-morrow? 
Here  is  what  Washington  replies  when 
these  questions  are  asked: 

William  Gibbs  McAdoo  was  born  near 
Marietta,  Ga.,  October  31,  1863,  being 
the  son  of  William  G.  McAdoo,  who  was 
Judge,  soldier  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars, 
District  Attorney  -  General  of  Tennessee, 
and  Adjunct  Professor  of  English  and 
History  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McAdoo  studied  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  when  twenty-one  years  old  and 
practised  law  in  Chattanooga  until  1892. 
At  this  time  he  tried  to  run  a  street- 
railroad  in  Knoxville  and  ran  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  But  while  some 
of  the  Knoxville  citizens  thought  the 
six-foot,    165-pound  young-looking  execu- 


otm  foredoomed  to  be  a  failure, 

York  in.  n   who  had  watched  his  work  told 

him   that    be  could   find   his  opportunity 

in  New    fork  <  'ity. 

And  BO  Mr.  McAdoo  w  .nt   to  New    York, 

where  he  began  the  practise  of  law,     But 

it     was    nui     long    before    his    old    railroad 

experience  led  him  to  look  upon  the 
Hudson  River  with  a  speoulativi  eye  He 
decided  that  a  railroad  und.r  the  n 
bed  was  needed  by  New  York,  and  be 
proceeded  to  build  the  tunnel  which  bears 
lii-  nam.,     lb-  -tailed  in  with  only  his  id. a 

and  his  p.  rsonality.    Tht   s  <     Baj  i: 

As  it  happened,  both  of  his  assets  were 
at  par.    The  idea  has  proved  itself.    Tho 

nality  was  such  that  after  84,000, 000 
had  been  sunk  in  the  project  with  little 
progress,  the  man  who  had  fathered  the 
idea  and  raised  the  money  persuaded  the 
investors  to  put  up  many  millions  more. 

As  can  be  imagined  from  this  one 
accomplishment,  Mr.  McAdoo  has  a 
pleasing  and  persuasive  personality.  He 
is  and  always  will  be  a  young  man.  He 
is  thin  and  angular,  so  thin  that  he  wears 
double-breasted  coats  to  take  away  the 
string-bean  appearance  which  a  tight- 
fitting  garment  would  give.  But  above  all, 
he  is  active — and  in  passing  it  may  be 
said  that  he  first  won  the  admiration  of 
the  President's  daughter,  whom  he  married, 
by  his  grace  as  a  dancer.  His  superb 
physical  condition  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  he  neither  drinks  nor  smokes. 

He  has  the  faculty  of  winning  friends 
quickly  and  easily,  and  he  does  it  be- 
cause he  has  a  large  heart  and  a  sympathy 
for  the  other  man's  story.  His  mind  is 
of  the  whiplash  variety,  yet  it  also  has  the 
character  of  the  weighted  plumb-line. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  man  is  his  almost  uncanny  ability 
to  grasp  the  essentials  of  a  problem. 
Given  a  mass  of  information,  he  throws 
aside  the  unessential  factors  as  a  tractor 
threshing-machine  kicks  out  chaff. 

Air.  McAdoo  usually  retires  at  midnight, 
and  he  then  turns  his  affairs  over  to  his 
subconscious  self  and  goes  to  sleep.  And  his 
sub  is  right  on  the  job.     Says  The  Sun: 

With  many  men  who  think  deeply  the 
subconscious  mind  takes  over  many  of  the 
day's  problems  and  gives  back  the  answer 
at  unexpected  moments.  Mr.  McAdoo  has 
found  that  his  mind  is  up  to  such  tricks, 
and  he  places  a  tablet  and  pencil  beside  his 
bed.  He  is  awakened  at  night  by  reports 
from  this  busy  mind,  and  he  jots  down  on 
the  pad  notes  bearing  upon  the  questions. 

In  the  morning  he  goes  to  his  office, 
and  once  he  has  started  the  machinery  he 
pulls  out  of  his  side  coat-pocket  a  number 
of  sheets  of  paper  from  the  night  ledger. 
On  the  sheets  are  rude  notes.  One  will 
bear  the  name  of  a  man.  Another  will 
have  a  few  figures,  another  will  have  a 
single  word.  But  these  notes  bring  back 
to  him  the  thoughts  which  barely  had 
time  to  register  themselves  dn  his  con- 
scious mind  before  he  fell  asleep. 

As  Mr.  McAdoo's  place  in  the  Ad- 
ministration is  now  constituted  he  is  most 
generally  thought  of  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Director-General  of  Rail- 
roads. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  at  this 
time  giving  far  more  thought  and  en- 
deavor to  the  latter  post  than  he  is  to 
the  former.  For  he  has  not  wasted  his 
years  in  Washington,  and  he  has  devised 
an  organization  in  the  Treasury  Building 
second  to  none  in  the  industrial  world 
to-day. 
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"In  Pinto  Canyon,  Texas" 

ROM  Marfa,  Texas,  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  "Caterpillar"  Tractors 
are  hauling  supplies  eighty-odd  miles  over  the  desert  and  mountain 
trails  of  the  Big  Bend  district  to  the  scattered  troop  stations  along  the 
Rio  Grande.  Army  officers  declared  impassable  the  short-cut  route  through 
Pinto  Canyon,  with  its  steep  grades,  perilous  curves,  rocky  gorges  and  deep 
sand.  But  these  difficulties  do  not  stop  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractors  now  mak- 
ing regular  round  trips  with  heavily  loaded  trains  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
Copper  miners  in  the  Rockies — big  loggers  world,  and,  with  the  same  success,  it  has 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest — freighters  on  the  met  every  need  for  power  on  the  general 
deserts — sugar  companies  in  Cuba  and  Cal-     farm. 

ifornia— highway  contractors  the  country  Industries  of  all  kinds  have  adopted  the 
over— the  U.  S.  and  Allied  Armies  in  France  "Caterpillar"  Tractor,  and  found  it  a  money- 
— all  these  and  more  are  finding  "Caterpillar"  saver  the  year  'round,  for  rough  service — 
trains  the  surest  and  cheapest  means  for     anywhere. 

moving  heavy  loads.  It  is  built  only  by  The  Holt  Manufacture 

For  a  dozen  years,  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor     ing  Company,  Stockton,  Cal.,  and  Peoria, 

has  been  mastering  the  hardest  possible  jobs     ///.    The  name  "Caterpillar"  is  this  com- 

in    transportation    work    throughout    the    pany's  exclusive,  registered  trademark. 
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'^'MOSE  intricate  problems  that  demand 
^^  concentration  and  quiet  are  best  solved 
at  home,  free  from  the  distractions  of  telephone 
and  office  routine.  And  whether  the  w6^c  be 
a  report  to  stockholders,  a  letter  to  a  customer, 
or  personal  correspondence,  you  can  handle  it  ^ 

efficiently  and  legibly  if  you  have  Corona  on  r 

your  library  table. 

Corona  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can  use  it. 
Nor  is  it  ever  in  the  way — when  not  in  use  it 
folds  compactly  into  its  case  and  may  be  tucked 
away  in  any  convenient  corner.  Weighs  but 
six  pounds — you  can  take  it  with  you  when  you 
travel.    Fifty  dollars,  complete  with  case. 

A  hundred  and  forty  thousand  users  will  vouch  for 
Corona — and  you,  too,  should  know  and  profit  by  its- 
wide  helpfulness.  Let  us  send  you  our  descriptive 
booklet  No.  14. 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc.,  Groton,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

CoroNA 

The  Personal  Writing  Machine 


-folditup-take.  it  with,  you  -  typewrite  anywherQ  \ 


^ 
? 


The  Boy's  Life  of  Christ 

The  story  of  Jesus,  his  boyhood  and  his  ministry,  told  in 
simple  yet  vivid  language  that  will  hold   and   interest 
every  boy.     i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated;  by  mail,  $1.37. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Famous  Book  at  a  Bargain 

Mary  Pryor  Hack's  strong  temperance  appeal,"  Hold 
the  Fort."  calling  for  the  banishment  of  alcohol  from 
the  hospital  and  the  sick-room,  a  handsome,  cloth- 
bound  book  of  104  pages. 

Formerly  SOc;  Now  25c  Postpaid 

if  you  act  quickly.  This  book,  every  argument  of  which 
is  based  on  actual  tests  and  other  convincing  evi- 
dence, should  be  read  by  all  those  interested  in  this 
vital  question.    Order  NOW. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Let  Us  Be  Habakkukeans 

See  article  by 

Professor  Rufus  M.  Jones 

in  the 

Homiletic  Review  for  February 

Price  30  cents  per  copy  {3.00  per  year 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  City 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  1  71,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cittj 
[Water  Convenience 


Your  Country  Home 


^ 


Enjoy  all  the  conveniences  of  nn- 
„    est  modern  homes  —  hot  and  cold 
water  anywhere,  anytime.    Sanitary 
sewage  disposal,  electric  light,  with  a 

KEWANEE  SYSTEM 

Simple,  dependable,  easy  to  install.  Thousands  in 
satisfactory  use.  Let  us  refer  you  to  KEWANEE 
users  near  you.  Write 

for  Bulletin/ree.telling 
about  KEWANEE 
Special  Features. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE 

UTILITIES  CO. 

404  Franklin  Street 

Kewanee,  HI. 


CHANCE  FOK    JTOl  NG  AMERICANS  IN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RUSSIA 

A\  entirely  new  view  of  Russia  im- 
mediately following  the  overthrow  of 
the  Imperial  Government  is  presented  by 
M;ij.  George  C.  Whipple,  preridenl  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  from 
facts  and  figures  gathered  by  him  during 
a  journey  through  Siberia  to  Petrograd 
and  Moscow,  and  a  visit  to  the  Russian 
Army  at  the  front.  The  journey  was  made 
as  a  member  of  the  Red-Qroes  Mission  to 
Russia,  headed  by  Lieut. -Col.  Frank 
Bilhngs,  of  Chicago,  at  the  request  of 
President  Wilson. 

Major  Whipple's  impressions,  which  are 
of  particular  value  to  Americans,  wen- 
set  forth  in  an  informal  talk  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Boston  society,  and  have  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  Mission 
left  Boston  on  June  29,  1917,  and  reached 
Petrograd  on  August  7.  After  briefly 
describing  the  trip  Major  Whipple  thus 
tells  of  Russia  as  they  found  her  then: 

In  Petrograd  there  were  no  crowds. 
There  were  plenty  of  soldiers,  loafing 
to  be  sure,  and  there  was  practically  no 
police  protection,  but  nowhere  was  there 
disorder,  nowhere  were  any  discourtesies 
shown;  and,  wherever  we  went,  whether 
among  officials,  officers,  or  soldiers,  or 
among  the  people  on  the  streets,  we 
received  only  marks  of  kindness.  The 
trolley-cars  and  trains  were  crowded  with 
soldiers,  for  they  claimed  the  right  of 
riding  free.  On  the  Neva  and  on  the 
canals  boat-traffic  was  slight,  and  very 
little  trucking  was  being  carried  on  in 
the  city,  but  during  the  five  weeks  we 
were  there  there  was  a  change.  Barges, 
chiefly  loaded  with  fire-wood,  were  seen 
discharging  along  the  canals;  the  winter's 
fuel -supply  was  growing;  street  traffic 
increased;  the  streets  were  regularly 
cleaned;  troops  were  seen  marching,  and 
long  supply-trains  went  through. 

The  food-supply  was  short,  especially 
bread,  milk,  sugar,  and  butter.  Prices 
were  high,  and  as  the  ruble  fell  in  value 
from  23  J^  cents  to  14  cents  (the  normal 
exchange  is  about  50  cents)  prices  went 
higher.  Bread-lines  could  be  seen  every 
.  day,  also  chocolate-lines,  cloth-lines,  and 
cigaret-lines.  But  there  were  no  riots; 
the  people  appeared  to  be  well  nourished, 
well  clothed,  and  well  shod.  The  patience 
and  orderliness  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children,  their  respect  for  each  other's 
place  in  line,  were  most  conspicuous. 

We  of  the  Mission  had  food  enough, 
but  not  always  what  we  wanted.  Often 
we  had  a  meager  breakfast.  Sometimes 
it  consisted  of  black  coffee,  with  no  milk, 
sugar,  or  bread.  At  best  it  consisted  of 
black  coffee  with  black  bread,  jam, 
butter,  and  sugar.  The  black  bread 
was  sour,  but  occasionally  we  got  what 
was  called  white  bread,  altho  this  epithet 
was  applicable  only  by  contrast  or  courtesy. 
Luncheons  and  dinners  were  much  alike, 
and  consisted  of  soup,  fish,  and  veal, 
chicken  or  game  bird,  with  compote  for 
dessert,  which  modest  meal  cost  between 
$2  and  $3  a  plate,  American  money.  One 
of  our  majors  picked  up  this  bit  of  con- 
versation which  very  well  illustrates  the 
conditions.  He  met  a  gentleman  of  pro- 
nounced Hebrew  profile  and  speech,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  front. 
The  major  said,  "I  suppose  you  saw  plenty 
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of  excitement  there."  The  reply  was: 
"I  should  say  I  did  see  blenty  of  exzide- 
raent.  I  had  to  pay  thirty  r-r-rubles  for 
my  dinner,  and  zee  next  day  it  \as  more, 
too."  To  offset  the  high  prices,  we 
paid  no  waiters'  tips.  Tips  are  tabu  in  a 
free  country.  The  waiters  regarded  them- 
selves as  our  equals,  and  would  not  conde- 
scend to  take  tips.  They  preferred  to  add 
15  per  cent,  to  the  bill,  and  to  be  called 
"officiants."  In  short,  we  had  no  luxuries 
in  Petrograd,  but  we  had  no  hardships 
worth  talking  about. 

One  evidence  of  the  revolution  was  the 
enormous  number  of  posters  on  the 
buildings.  They  covered  the  stores,  the 
churches,  the  palaces,  the  bases  of  statues, 
the  telegraph-poles,  the  fences.  Wherever 
a  poster  would  stick,  there  it  was  pasted. 
This  gave  the  city  a  very  unkempt  ap- 
pearance. The  old  Russian  flag  was 
seen  nowhere  (altho  many  think  it  will 
some  day  return),  and  in  its  place  was 
seen  the  red  flag  of  the  revolution.  This 
hung  over  public  buildings,  over  the 
Peter  and  Paul  fortress;  while  a  small 
one  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bronze  statue  of  Catherine  the  Great, 
in  the  park  on  the  Nevsky.  The  old 
coat  of  arms,  the  double-headed  eagle 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  had  been  stript 
from  public  buildings,  from  signs,  and 
even  from  the  railroad-cars.  In  every 
way  the  people  have  tried  to  obliterate  all 
recollection  of  the  former  hated  govern- 
ment. Some  of  these  attempts  have  been 
childish. 

On  the  day  following  our  arrival  an 
event  occurred  which  did  much  to  en- 
courage us.  This  was  the  popular  sale  of 
Liberty  bonds.  Petrograd  was  gala  with 
booths  decorated  with  flowers  and  bunt- 
ing. Decorated  automobiles  and  barges 
filled  with  young  men  and  women  went 
through  the  streets.  There  were  bands 
and  much  enthusiasm.  For  three  days  the 
sale  went  on.  The  bonds  were  of  small 
denomination,  the  cheapest  being  20 
rubles,  or  about  $4  at  that  time.  People 
on  the  street  bought  in  large  numbers. 
Many  soldiers  bought  them.  It  reminded 
us  of  our  own  Liberty-bond  sale  and  of 
the  collection  of  the  Red-Cross  fund.  The 
scenes  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  as  I 
saw  them,  could  be  duplicated  on  the 
streets  of  the  Nevsky.  We  have  since 
learned  that  as  a  result  of  the  sale  in 
Russia  the  sum  of  nearly  four  billion 
rubles,  or  about  one  billion  dollars, 
was  secured. 

Another  sight,  both  sad  and  inspiring, 
was  that  of  the  Woman's  Regiment  start- 
ing for  camp  on  the  way  to  the  front.  A 
thousand  young  women  had  been  train- 
ing on  the  grounds  of  the  Technical 
School;  but  one  day,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  they  held  an  open-air  religious 
service,  and  marched 
marching  order,  with 
complete  camp  equipment, 
women    looked    like    bovs. 


away     in    heavy 
full     packs     and 
The    young 
Thev    were 


very  young.  They  were  splendidly  drilled. 
They  were  doing  this  not  because  men 
were  scarce,  but  because  so  many  men 
were  loafing  instead  of  fighting;  and  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  spirit  of  these 
young  women  was  sincere  and  patriotic. 
But  to  see  the  mothers  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  following  their  daughters  beside 
the  outgoing  column  as  they  marched 
across  the  canal  bridge  toward  the  Neva 
was  a  sight  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes. 

Best  of  all,  however,  we  found  Russia 
sober.  Vodka  has  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeared. Just  as  in  our  prohibition  cities 
and  States,  alcoholic  liquors  are  some- 
times   obtainable,     perhaps    more    freely 
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If  you  use  form  letters,  from  20  to  1  ,fKK) 
copies  at  a   time  —  if    you    use   office 
forms,  ruled  factory  forms,  price  lists, 
bulletins,    notices   or    similar    printed 
matter  in  quantities  of  20  or  more 
— then  a    Rotospeed 
Stencil   Duplicator  will 
pay   you   an   enormous 
profit    on   your   invest- 
ment. 

Through  the  use  of 
this  machine  retailers 
are  increasing  their  sales  and  collecting 
their  past  due  accounts.  Many  have 
doubled  and  trebled  their  profits.  It  is  the 
ideal  method  of  printing  sales  letters  and 
store  papers. 

Manufacturers  are  saving  92%  on  form  letter 
work  and  hundreds  of  printing  bills.  The  use  of  one  Rotospeed  has  saved 
one  manufacturer  more  than  51,000  in  one  year. 

Perfect  Form  Letters — 20c  per  Thousand 

Better  form  letters  than  you  ever 
thought  possible— letters  with  the 
clean-cut  appearance  of  neatly 
typed  originals  that  exactly  dupli- 
cate the  typewriter  type,  can  be 
printed  at  the  rate  of  75  per 
minute  on  the  Rotospeed. 

No  Type,  Trouble  or  Muss 


The  Rotospeed  stencil  is  pre'pared 
quickly  and  easily.  No  type  to  set. 
Ty  pewrite  your  letters  on  a  sheet  of  sten- 
cil paper.  Attach  the  stencil  paper  to 
the  Rotospeed  and  turn  the  handle. 
That's  all.  A  child  can  do  it.  The 
Rotospeed  has  a  semi-automatic  feed — 
self-adjusting  impression  roll,  an  unlim- 
ited head-spacing  device  and  improved 
receiving  tray — all  these  exclusive  ad- 
vantages— yet  it's  the  simplest  stencil 
duplicator  in  the  world. 

Ruled  Forms  Easily  Printed 

Ruled  forms  of  all  sizes  from  3x5  inch 
cards  to  8  V*  x  16  inch  sheets  are  printed 
on  the  Rotospeed  just  as  easily  as  form 
letters  and  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  per 
thousand. 

Illustrations  and  Signatures 
Quickly  Reproduced 

Sketches  can  be  copied  or  traced  on  the 
stencil  paper  and   the  signature 


written  so  that  a  completely  typewritten,  illustrated 
and  signed  letter  will  be  printed  at  one  operation. 

Only  One  Model — 
Price  $35  Complete 

This  one  machine  does  everything  that  a  stencil  dupli- 
cator can  do.  There  are  no  accessories  or  higher  priced 
models.  The  price  includes  full  equipment  and  suffi- 
cient supplies  for  printing  a  thousand  copies  each  of 
twenty-five  different  forms.  The  saving  on  this  much 
work  will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  Rotospeed, 

Free  Trial  at  Our  Risk 

We  offer  to  place  the  Rotospeed  in  your  office  on  trial. 
We  do  not  employ  salesmen.  The  machine  must  sell 
itself.  Write  for  our  proposition  and  the  Rotospeed 
booklet.  Let  us  show  you  how  others  in  your  line  of 
business  are  increasing  their  profits  and  saving  expense 
the  Rotospeed  way.  Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon, 
or  pin  it  to  your  letterhead. 


/ 


FreeTrial  Coupon 


THE  ROTOSPEED  CO. 
590  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  full  information  about  the 
Rotospeed.  samples  of  work  and  your  free  trial  offer. 

Name 


Address 


Spend  Your  Pen  Money  on  this: 

Graffco  Silver  Steel  Pens  pos- 
sess that  limber,  easy,  always-' 
smooth  point  which  makes 
writing  a  pleasure  and  good  writing,  natural!  They  can't  corrode, 
rust  or  acratch  because  they  are  triple  silver  plated — or  splutter 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  spoil  everything!  Spend  your  pen  money  on 
them  because  it  will  fro  farther  in  that  way!  .Minpff  bor  of 
10  pens  for  10c.     We  pay  pottage  and  packing. 

C^nffrn   GEORGE  B.  GRAFF  CO. 

«drr«/7£?    294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Delicious  Foods  That  Help 
You  Save  and  Serve 

$1.50  brings  you  our  delicious,  appetizing,  eco- 
nomical, Combination  Trial  Order  of 
2  lbs.  Graham  Flour,  old-fashioned  kind. 

2  lbs.  Best  Water-Ground  Corn  Meal. 

3  lbs.  Scrapple,  made  with  old-time  skill. 
1  lb.  Sausage,  choicest    pork  and  spices. 

Cut  cost  of  living,  help  conserve  wheat  and  beef.  Eat 
these  pure,  wholesome  products.  Many  tempting  treats 
may  be  made  from  them.  Endorsed  by  Dr.  Wiley's  Bureau. 
Send  for  booklet  and  price  list.    Address 

Forest  Home  Farm 
Box  11  Purcellville,  Va. 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is     needed     in    every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


TYPEWRIT  ERS 

$10  &Up.  All  Makes.  Save  $25  to  $50 

on  rebuilt  at  the  factory  by  the  well-known 
"Young  Process. "  Sold  for  low  cash  —  install- 
ment or  rented.  Rental  applies  on  purchase  price. 
Write  for  full  details  and  guarantee.  Free  trial. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Oept   631,    Chicago 


Delivered  vTo°u  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colorr 
nd   sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
'RANGER"   bicycles,    shown   in 
full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 
log.   We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  M 

icycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 

n  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory- 
Direct-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 
TIPXC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 
I  inUO  single  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
half  usual  prices.  No  one  else  can 
offer  such  values  and  such  terms. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 

for  the  big  new  Catalog.     It's  free. 

Er\nCYCLE    COMPANY 
CAllDept.  s-i72Chlcago 
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lit    the    countrv     than    in    tin-    cits,    hut     I 

doubt  if  half  a  dozen  drunken  .men  were 
in   Petrograd  during  our  five  wet  lea 
then  onall} ,  I  -aw  nun.      The  only 

place  where  I  san  liquor  openly  used  was 
at  tin   tabl<  as  of  the  officers  at  the 

Front,  and  iii  our  presence  it  was  not  used 
ti.   excess      What    would    bave   happened 
if  universal  prohibition  had  not   preceded 
olution  n  i>  easy  to  imagini  . 

I;  n  officials,  her  business  men,  and 

scientists  were  found  to  be  eduoated,  able, 
and     thoroughly     organized.     The    work 

done  bj    the  Russian   Red  Cross  and  other 

relief  organizations,  as  well  as  through 
private  agenoies,  is  described  as  stupen- 
dous by  Major  Whipple,  who  says: 

on  the  day  following  our  arrival, 
Colonel  Billings,  Colonel  Thompson,  and 
Ambassador  Francis  called  officially  upon 

Kerensky,     the     head     of     the     Provisional 

Government,  ami  several  members  of  the 

Cabinet     -then    only    four    days    old.      The 

new  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  Dr. 
Furiavioh,   two   weeks  in  office,   was  the 

natural  head  of  the  work  in  which  we  were 
interested,  and  he  proved  to  he  not  only 
sympathetic  hut  broad-minded  and  effi- 
cient. A  bacteriologist  by  training,  he  fully 
appreciated  the  nature  of  the  help  which 
we  were  able  to  offer.  Through  him, 
-s  was  given  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  medical  and  sanitary  service, 
to  the  hospitals,  supply-houses,  and  the 
bureau  of  statist ics.  The  officials  in  charge 
of  these  departments  were  found  to  be  very 
able,  scientific  men,  and  delightful  ac- 
quaintances. Dr.  Vreden,  the  great  army 
surgeon;  Dr.  Novasselsky,  the  statistician; 
Professor  Vladimiroff,  and  his  assistant 
Dr.  Tarmox,  were  most  cordial  and  helpful. 

The  Mayor  of  Petrograd  was  called 
upon,  and  arrangements  made  by  which 
the  members  of  the  Mission  were  brought 
in  touch  with  the  local  health  and  relief- 
work,  the  city  hospitals,  the  ^water-works, 
the  bacteriological  laboratories,  the  munic- 
ipal markets,  the  bread  distribution,  and  all 
of  the  many  functions  of  the  local  Dumas. 
Dr.  Bogorovitsky  Dr.  Haffkine,  Dr. 
Yakowleff,  Dr.  Stepanoff,  Dr.  Gamaleia, 
and  Dr.  Mandelburg,  were  especially  at- 
tentive and  interested  in  our  work. 

The  officials  of  the  Zemstvo  Union  and 
the  Union  of  Towns  were  visited  in 
Moscow,  and  the  local  officials  of  Moscow 
were  seen  and  the  local  relief  and  hospital 
work  studied.  Arrangements  were  made 
with  General  Korniloff,  the  generalissimo 
of  the  army,  for  us  to  visit  the  hospitals 
and  inspect  the  sanitary  work  at  the  West 
front. 

It  was  found  that  many  private  agencies 
were  at  work,  and  that  much  welfare-work 
was  being  done.  Little  by  little  the  people 
in  charge  of  these  works  were  brought 
together.  Calls  were  made  upon  many 
important  persons  not  now  holding  official 
positions,  such  as  Dr.  Paul  Miliukoff, 
the  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
the  aged  Prince  Kropotkin  and  his  active 
and  public-spirited  daughter,  Madame 
Polisova;  Lady  Panine,  and,  of  course, 
the  world-famous  grandmother  of  the 
Revolution,  Madame  Breshkovskaya. 

The  amount  of  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  Russian  Red  Cross,  by  the 
Zemstvo  Union,  the  Union  of  Towns, 
and  by  the  Government  itself,  has 
been  stupendous.  Four  million  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  have  been  treated, 
2,700,000  of  these  passed  through  the 
hospitals  in  Moscow;  thousands  of  hos- 
pitals, with  an  aggregate  of  over  half  a 


million      beds,      have      been      maintain'  d ; 

10,000    first-aid    packages    a    day     were 

being   turned   out   at   the  ( io\ . ininent 

Bhops;     50,000,000    yards    of    gauze    are 

on    hand    in    the    Id  d-<  lies;     halt    a 

million  hides  were  collected  at  the  front 
and  tanned.  These  figures  serve  to  show 
the  scale  on  which  the  work  has  been  done. 

The  Russian  scientists  are  splendidly 
educated,  skilful,  and  resourceful  iih  n. 
Some  of  them  are  splendid  OTgani 
They  do  not  need  to  be  advised  how  to 
do  things.  In  more  ways  than  one  we 
learn  from  them,  rather  than  they  from  us. 

Our  two  car-loads  of  supplies,  hastily 
gathered  together  in  a  week's  time  and 
having  a  value  in  Russia  of  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  included 
medicines,  surgical  supplies,  microscopes, 
and  laboratory  apparatus,  antitoxins,  and 
vaccines.  These  were  housed  in  the  store- 
house of  the  sanitary  department  of  the 
Russian  Army,  this  being  under  the 
authority  which  best  represented  the 
Russian  people.  After  consultation  and 
inspection  of  the  needs,  many  of  these 
supplies  were  distributed  soon  after  our 
arrival.  It  was  this  free  gift  of  supplies 
so  greatly  needed  which  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  Russians  and  gave  them 
confidence  in  the  message  which  we  had 
brought  from  America.  It  was  a  spirit 
new  to  them,  a  spirit  which  they  had  not 
associated  with  America.  On  several  occa- 
sions when  we  showed  our  lists  of  supplies 
and  asked  which  of  them  they  needed, 
the  officials  said,  "We  need  these  and 
these;  now  what  do  they  cost?"  The 
answer  was  always,  "Show  us  that  you 
need  them,  and  they  are  yours  as  a  free 
gift  from  America."  On  one  occasion 
when  this  was  told  to  an  old  physician  in 
Moscow,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Looking  ahead,  after  his  survey  of 
Russia  at  the  inception  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  Major  Whipple  found  in 
the  outlook  much  that  was  encouraging, 
altho  later  events  have  somewhat  upset 
his  calculations  and  his  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  the  Bolsheviki.     He  said: 

I  believe  in  Russia  and  have  faith  in 
the  nation  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  real  Russians,  who  are  in  the 
majority  in  the  central  part  of  the  nation, 
and  are  also  found  scattered  through  the 
country,  are  sturdy,  hard-working,  patient, 
kind-hearted,  courageous,  and  likable. 
Illiterate,  to  be  sure,  but  they  have  a 
longing  for  education.  It  is  going  too  far 
to  say  they  are  ignorant.  They  have 
an  idealistic  and  sentimental  streak,  but 
when  given  opportunity  they  become 
good  thinkers,  the  best  of  mechanicians, 
and,  in  general,  substantial  citizens. 

There  are  in  Russia  not  only  great 
artists  and  musicians,  but  able  scientists 
and  able,  patriotic  leaders.  We  saw  and 
talked  with  many  of  these  men,  and  came 
to  admire  them.  They  are  the  men  who 
will  soon  control  the  nation. 

The  zemstvos,  or  local  governing  or- 
ganizations, which  have  been  in  existence 
for  fifty  years,  have  built  up  a  substantial 
governmental  fabric  capable  of  furnishing 
the  basis  of  the  new  democracy. 

The  Russian  Church  has  been  democra- 
tized. Once  the  most  autocratic  of  all 
Churches,  it  has  been  completely  changed 
since  the  revolution.  It  has  been  not  only 
liberalized,  severed  from  national  political 
control,  but  purified.  When  one  realizes 
the  tremendous  influence  which  the  Church 
has  over  this  naturally  religious  people, 
it  may  be  rightly  argued  that  its  influence 


fur  democracy  and  for  law  and  order  will 
do  much   to  stabilize  the  nation. 

The  Russians  have  thrown  out  tin 
Germanized    upper    class,    tin    Romanofs 

and    their    satellite    bureaucrats;     they    an 

now  engaged  m  a  struggle  with  the  Ger- 
manized lower  class,  tin    extreme  radical 

socialists,  the  Bolsheviki,  and  .Maximal 

a  Class  which,   tho    noiBj     and    treacherous, 

is  really  a  small  minority,  and  confined 
chiefly  to  the  large  cities,  especially 
Petrograd.  With  this  Germanized  element 
eliminated,  reorganization  of  tin-  govern- 
ment will  make  visible  progress.  Petro- 
grad is  no  more  Russia  than  X'ew  York 
or  Boston  is  America.  Moscow  is  the 
center  of  the  real  Russian  nation. 

The  resources  of  Russia  are  very  great. 
WTith  these  resources  the  country  should 
be  able  to  pay  its  just  international 
obligations. 

The  Russians  subscribed  generously  to 
their  own  Liberty  bonds,  and  "Where 
your    treasure    is    there    will    your    heart 

be  also." 

The  Russians  have  suffered  enormously 
in  this  war.  They  are  not  likely  to  give 
up  that  which  has  already  cost  them 
so  dear. 

The  nation  has  abolished  vodka,  and  I 
believe  that  a  Russia  sober  means  a 
Russia  saved. 

Of  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  after  the  war,  and  the 
opportunities  that  will  then  be  presented 
to  young  Americans  in  the  development 
of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  Major  Whipple  says: 

What  Russia  can  be  is  well  shown  by 
that  small  part  of  her  population  known 
as  the  Intelligencia.  There  are  no  better 
scholars,  no  finer  gentlemen  in  the  world, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  Moscow.  We 
have  already  come  to  appreciate  Russian 
music,  Russian  literature,  and  Russian 
science,  but  in  our  ignorance  we  have 
looked  askance  at  the  common  people  of 
Russia.  We  need  to  learn  that  their  faults 
are  our  faults,  that  they  have  a  great 
capacity  for  self-improvement,  and  that 
except  as  climatic  and  geographical  con- 
ditions hold  them  in  check  they  are 
bound  to  forge  ahead  and  play  a  notable 
part  in  the  world's  future. 

Looking  ahead,  we  see  in  this  great  land 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  America  and 
American  engineers  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  of  the  world. 
The  journey  back  and  forth  across  Siberia 
can  not  fail  to  be  a  revelation  and  an 
inspiration  to  any  American  who  has 
constructive  imagination.  The  vacant 
plains  have  a  soil  rich  enough  to  supply 
grain  for  the  world;  the  virgin  forests  of 
splendid  timber  cover  tens  of  thousands  of 
square  miles;  the  mineral  resources  are 
almost  untouched.  Siberia,  once  regarded 
as  a  land  of  exiles,  will  some  day  become 
filled  with  prosperous  farmers;  cities  will 
spring  up  on  the  great  rivers;  there  will 
be  railroads  and  water-power  and  manu- 
facturing; and  there  will  be  schools  and 
universities,  and  all  that  makes  for  a  high 
civilization.  Even  in  European  Russia 
there  are  great  natural  resources  un- 
developed, fertile  land,  and  coal  and  oil 
and  mineral  wealth.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  will  there  be  greater  opportunities 
for  the  young  men  of  America  than  in 
Russia. 

At  the  present  time,  the  young  men  of 
America  do  not  know  Russia.  During 
the  last  few  years  their  eyes  have  been 
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THE  only  way  you  can  be  positive 
that  your  radiator  won't  freeze  up 

this  winter  is  to  use  a  non-evaporating,  anti-freeze 
preparation.  The  present  high  price  of  alcohol — its 
low  boiling  point — and  quick  evaporation  make  it 
impractical.  Besides,  you  are  asked  to  conserve  the 
supply  of  alcohol  for  use  in  explosives. 

Does  Not  Evaporate 

Johnson's  Freeze- Proof  does  not  evaporate  so  one  application  is  sufficient 
for  the  whole  winter  unless  the  solution  is  weakened  by  leakage  of  the  ra- 
diator or  hose  connections,  through  the  overflow  pipe,  or  by  boiling  over. 

JOHNSON'S 

Freeze-Pro  of 

Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  should  be  used  wherever  you  wish  to  prevent  water 
from  freezing — in  automobiles,  gas  engines,  tractors,  electro-lighting  and 
heating  plants,  traction  companies,  etc.  One  box  will  prevent  33^2  gals,  of  water  from 
freezing  at  5°  below  zero.  For  lower  temperatures  increase  the  proportion  of  Freeze-Proof. 

Absolutely  Harmless 

Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  contains  no  oil  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
cooling  system.      It  will  not  injure  rubber,  cloth,  packing  or  metal  of  any 
kind.  It  does  not  rust  or  corrode  any  metal.  Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  is  econ- 
omical and  easy  to  use  and  it  raises  the  boiling  point  of  water  12°  to  25°. 

Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  is  put  up  in  packages  containing  6}4  lbs.  net 
which  retail  at  51.50  each  in  the  U.S.A.     One  package  will  protect  a 
Ford  from  freezing  at  5°  below  zero.    For  larger  cars  use  two  packages  to 
protect  to  5°  below  zero,  and  three  packages  to  protect  to  20°  below  zero. 
Write  for  our  new  booklet  entitled  "Keep  Your  Car  Young."  We  will 
send  it  to  you  free  and  postpaid.  The  informatioain  this  booklet  will  en- 
able you  to  greatly  improve  the  appearance  and  performance  of  your  car. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  LD,  Racine,  Wis. 
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The  Comfort  Car 
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Hupmobile 


turned  toward  South  America,  and  they 
have  taken  to  the  study  of  Spanish  as  a 
preparation  for  Future  commercial  enter- 
prises. I"  the  same  way  they  should 
prepare  themselves  for  commercial  enter- 
prises in  Russia  by  the  study  of  the 
Russian  language.  It  is  true  thai  this 
language  is  more  difficult  to  an  American 
youth  than  is  Spanish,  and  the  college  men 
Of  America  arc  mil  prone  to  choose  a 
difficult  Bubjeot  when  there  are  easier  ones 
to  be  had;  but,  if  the  difficulties  in  Russian 
intercourse  are  greater,  the  prizes  are 
also  greater. 

In  order  that  America  may  help  Rus- 
sia in  the  right  way,  our  universities 
should  strengthen  their  Slavic  departments. 
Students  should  he  encouraged  to  study 
the  Russian  language.  Russia  should  be 
Studied  not  only  for  its  literature  and  its 
history,  hut  for  its  economic  possibilities. 
I  should  like  to  see  a  well-endowed  chair  of 
Russian  e.-onomics  in  Harvard  University. 


MAKING  A  BILLION  GERMAN  DOLLARS 
WORK  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 

RECKONED  by  the  millions  of  dollars 
in  bonds  and  other  securities  over 
which  he  has  control,  and  the  number  of 
corporations  in  whose  boards  of  directors 
he  holds  a  voting  power,  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer  can  run  Rockefeller  and  Morgan  a 
pretty  close  race.  But  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Palmer  it  is  not  his  own  property  over 
which  he  keeps  careful  watch,  hut  that 
of  enemy  aliens  held  in  the  United  States. 
When  Congress  authorized  the  seizure  of 
BUch  property  President  Wilson  selected 
Mr.  Palmer  as  custodian.  This,  however, 
is  not  his  only  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
His  field  is  a  broad  one,  since  an  important 
duty  connected  with  his  office  is  to  see 
that  no  enemy  alien's  property  escapes 
his  control,  and  his  eagle  eye  must  pene- 
trate to  all  corners  of  the  United  States, 
for,  says  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch: 

It  is  part  of  Mr.  Palmer's  job  as  Cus- 
todian of  Alien  Property  to  look  the 
country  over  and  find  out  what  business 
concerns  are  owned,  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
Germans.  Austrians,  or  citizens  of  coun- 
tries allied  with  Germany,  who  have  their 
residences  in  these  countries.  If  the 
husiness  is  a  going  concern  he  is  author- 
ized under  the  law  to  permit  it  to  continue, 
but  the  profits  must  be  turned  over  to 
him  for  investment  in  Liberty  bonds  or 
in  any  other  cause  which  would  benefit  the 
Government  most  at  the  time.  If  he  finds 
that  a  business  is  not  paying  he  can  close 
it.  and  use  the  proceeds  as  he  sees  tit. 

Moreover,  Americans  themselves  are  not 
immune  from  the  operations  of  this 
statute,  providing  they  were  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  find  themselves  in  an  enemy 
country  when  the  United  States  declared 
war  on  the  Kaiser.  Their  property  as 
well  as  that  of  aliens  is  being  taken  over 
by  the  national  Government  and  is  being 
administered  by  Mr.  Palmer  as  trustee. 

All  this  is  being  done  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  money  from  this  country 
to  he  used  by  America's  enemies.  A 
secondary  object  is  the  protection  of  the 
property  against  the  time  when  the  war 
ends  and  the  affairs  of  all  concerned  are 
adjusted  as  fairly  as  possible  around  the 
council  table.  But  until  that  time  alien 
owners  of  property  in  the  United  States 
and  Americans  who  have  holdings  here 
but   who  are   held   in  an  enemy  country, 
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no  matter  whal  their  sympathies  in  i In 
conflict,  must  suffer  their  possi  —  ions  to  be 
used  in  helping  Uncle  Bam  "carry  on." 

Property  in  the  United  8fatea  owned 
by  persons  living,  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily, in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, or  Turkey,  and  which  will  he 
managed  by  Mr.  Palmer  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  war,  has  a  value  of  possibly 

a  billion  dollars.  Mr.  Palmer  is  both  a 
judge  and  an  administrator  in  deciding 
what  disposition  shall  he  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Palmer's  parents  were  Quakers 
II.  Was  horn  in  StroudsbUTg,  Pa.,  and  his 
family,  which  came  from  England  with 
William  Peiin  in  l<>(>-2,  has  lived  in  or 
around  Stroudsburg  for  seven  genera- 
tions. Mr.  Palmer  is  a  lawyer  and  a 
former  Congressman.  He  owns  t  hree  new  s- 
papers,  and  is  personally  interested  in 
many  corporations.  Of  the  necessity  for 
the  Alien  Property   Law  he  says: 

"Many  Americans,  and  among  them 
a  number  of  wealthy  widows,  were  in 
Germany  before  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities in  Europe.  The  women  had  gone 
abroad  to  visit  relatives  and  friends. 
Some  of  them  had  children  living  in 
Germany — daughters  married  to  German 
citizens.  Now,  if  the  Americans  in  Ger- 
many, including  American  heiresses  wedded 
to  Germans  or  Austrians,  could  sell  their 
property  or  obtain  revenues  earned  by 
their  property,  the  money,  going  to 
Germany  or  Austria  through  any  neutr. '. 
country,  could  he.  and  probably  would  he, 
used  by  the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  within  the  reach,  by  taxation 
or  confiscation,  of  the  Prussians. 

"But    the   largest    class   affected    by    the 

law  is  composed  of  Germans   who  have 

always  lived  in  Germany  or  in  countries 
that  are  helping  Germany  in  the  war. 
These  persons  have  enormous  interests  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  in  hanks. 
manufacturing  establish  men  ts,  railroads, 
and  mercantile  undertakings. 

"There  was  a  heavy  liquidation  in 
German-owned  shares  and  bonds  of  Ameri- 
can enterprises  at  the  beginning  of  the 
European  War.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  passed  by  that  process  from  New 
York  to  Berlin.  The  selling  was  greatly 
checked,  however,  when  the  United  States 
itself  got  into  the  war,  but  sales  con- 
tinued to  be  made  through  the  agency 
of  neutral  countries. 

"Shares  and  bonds  could  he  sent,  let 
us  say,  to  Madrid  or  to  some  city  in 
South  America,  and  from  there  shipped 
to  New  York  and  sold.  The  money 
reached  Berlin  by  the  same  instrumen- 
talities and  over  the  same  route. 

"The  law  of  October  6,  1917.  stops 
all  such  transactions.  Every  corporation 
in  the  United  States  must  give  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  the  names  of  its 
shareholders  living  in  Germany  and  the 
countries  allied  with  Germany.  Every 
bank  is  required  to  submit  a  list  of  its 
depositors  who  belong  to  the  classes  I 
have  named.  Every  partnership  in  which 
persons  residing  in  Germany  or  in  the 
territory  of  its  allies  are  financially  inter- 
ested must  report  the  identity  of  such 
persons  under  oath. 

"A  German  living  in  Hamburg,  as  an 
illustration,  owns  one  thousand  shares  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  He 
purchased  the  shares  in  New  York  and, 
following  the  usual  custom,  left  the  cer- 
tificates with  his  banker  or  broker  in  that 
city.  Under  the  law,  the  certificates  must 
be   delivered   to   me,   and   so   long   as   the 
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I  nited   states  and  Germany    are  at    war 

1  get  the  dividends  on  the  stock  and  vote 
the  stock  at  all  of  the  meetings  of  the 
shareholders  oi  the  railroad.  I  am  tempo- 
rarily tin  German  in  Hamburg,  except 
that  I  do  not  oac  'he  dividends,  but 
deposit  them  in  the  Treasury  of  tin 
United  State-.  -..  that  they  can  he  in- 
vested in  Liberty  bond 

Mr.  Palmer  says  thai  thousands  of  rail- 
road   stocks    are    -till    owned    hy     persons 

living  in  Germany.  They  now  are  all 
working  for  Uncle  Sam.  lie  tells  of  a 
transaction  with  a  broker  by  which  the 
Government  cleared  up  si  l.'MM)  in  profits 
on  German-owned  stock  which  went  to 
help  w in  the  war: 

"A  broker  who  came  to  my  office  the 
other  daj  said  that  a  man  in  Berlin  was 
carrying  *.">()(), (MM)  worth  of  American 
stocks    when    war    was   declared    last    April. 

Communication  between  broker  and  cus- 
tomer was  cut   off.     stocks  having  fallen 

in  price,  the  margins  of  the  customer  were 
almost  exhausted.     The  broker,  under  the 
rules   of   speculation,    could    not    close    the 
account  without  notifying  the  customer. 
'  Whal  am  1  to  do?'  he  asked. 

""Sell  the  stocks,'  1  told  him,  'and  send 
me  a  statement.' 

"He  disposed  of  the  stocks  and  found 
that  the  German  had  a  credit  of  S14,(MM) 
remaining.  The  money  wont  into  the 
funds  of  the  United  States  and  will  he 
spent  in  the  war  against  the  Prussians. 

"The  broker  informed  me  that  his  office 
alone  had  283  open  accounts  with  Germans 
residing  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States.  Then-  wore,  of  course, 
many  similar  accounts  with  other  brokers 
in  New  York. 

"A  number  of  important  enterprises  in 
this  country  are  entirely  owned  hy  the 
Germans  of  Europe.  A  large  manu- 
facturing plant  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
mcluding  a  village — and  a  good  one,  1 
might  say,  as  to  its  buildings,  public 
utilities,  and  so  on — is  owned  by  Germans 
hut  operated  by  Americans.  The  Govern- 
ment has  taken  possession  of  the  property. 
I  sent  a  representative,  accompanied  hy 
accountants,  to  the  village,  and  the  money 
earned  hy  the  factory  and  the  funds  col- 
lected as  rent  will  he  spent  for  Libert v 
bonds." 

All  debts  owed  by  Americans  to  Ger- 
mans, or  to  their  allies,  are  now  payable 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  this  wax- 
Uncle  Sam  has  accumulated  quite  a  sum 
of  pin  money.  Mr.  Palmer  tells  of  some 
interesting  instances: 

"A  woman  in  Georgia  sent  us  seventy- 
two  cents.  She  said  that  she  owed  that 
amount  to  a  woman  now  in  Germany. 
This  money  went  into  the  National 
Treasury.  Another  woman  sent  us.  $300, 
saying  that  she  owed  a  woman  in  Berlin 
$281.  She  made  it  an  even  sum  hy  con- 
tributing S19  out  of  her  own  pocket,  and 
asked  us  to  invest  the  $300  in  Liberty 
bonds  and  to  keep  the  bonds. 

"Some  one  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  sent  out 
little  tin  banks  for  the  collection  of  pennies 
for  the  war-widows  and  orphans  of  Ger- 
many.  These  banks  are  being  sent  to  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  in  Washington. 
After  the  war  the  pennies,  I  am  sure,  will 
reach  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
intended  to  be  given.  In  the  mean- 
while they  will  be  employed  against 
Germany." 
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Panorama  of  the  Goodyear  cotton-growing  project  in  Arizona  at  picking-time. 
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Making  the  Desert  to  Bloom 

And  he  gave  it  for  his  opinion,  that  whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass, 
to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind, 
and   do    more  essential   service    to   his    country,  than   the    whole    race  of  philosophers  put    together.  ' ' 

Jonathan  Swift. 


OWN  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  of 
Arizona, under  the 
brazen  sky  and  si- 
rocco breath  of  the 

mesa,   Goodyear  is  putting 

the  desert  to  work. 

Infertile  plain  and  imme- 
morial waste  are  now  being 
made  to  yield  up  to  mankind 
some  portion  of  that  bounty 
which  is  the  common  debt 
of  earth. 

Thirty-five  thousand  acres  of 
arid  soil  are  in  process  of  de- 
velopment there  for  the 
growing  of  the  finest  quality 
of  long-staple  cotton. 

Six  thousand  acres  of  this 
enormous  tract  are  already 
producing  such  cotton,  of  a 
grade  which  experts  tell  us 
has  no  equal  in  the  world. 
*  *  * 

The  task  that  Goodyear  faces 
in  reclaiming  this  parched 
acreage  has  been  from  the 
beginning  a  most  formida- 
ble one. 

Barely  5,000  acres  of  the  tract 
could  be  irrigated  from  the 
great  Roosevelt  dam,  the  re- 
mainder had  to  be  watered 
from  deep-drilled  wells 
equipped  with  power  pump- 
ing-plants. 

In  the  work  that  has  been 
done  and  is  now  going  for- 
ward an  entire  regiment  of 
men  is  employed. 


Fourteen  immense  cater- 
pillar tractors  and  1,200 
mules  prepare  the  fields  for 
cotton  and  attend  the  culti- 
vation of  the  producing  land. 

The  progress  that  has  been 
made  and  is  now  being  ac- 
celerated is  only  a  presage  of 
what  will  be  accomplished. 

Great  ginning  mills  have 
been  erected  at  Phoenix, 
Chandler,  Tempe,  Glendale 
and  Polleson,  with  an  oil 
mill  at  Phoenix. 

It  is  planned  to  establish  two 
model  towns  on  the  property, 
complete  and  modern  in 
every  respect. 

Each  will  have,  besides 
dwellings  for  employees, 
clubhouses,  hospital,  ware- 
houses, garages,  machine 
shops,  general  office,  store 
buildings  and  church. 

In  addition  to  its  own  en- 
deavors in  the  Salt  River 
Valley,  Goodyear  is  encour- 
aging small  producers  there 
by  assisting  them  in  every 
possible  way. 

From  present  indications  it 
is  estimated  that  in  the  valley 
next  year  a  total  acreage  of 
100,000  will  be  reached. 

The  greater  proportion  of 
the  lint  from  the  fine  cotton 
produced   will    be   used    in 


the  manufacture  of  motor 
car  tires;  the  seed  will  be 
handled  commercially  in 
various  forms. 

On  the  basis  of  present  prices 
it  is  computed  that  the  aggre- 
gate yield  from  the  district 
this  year  will  approximate 
five  million  dollars. 


In  the  strict  sense,  Goodyear 
is  not  and  has  never  been  a 
producer   of   raw   materials. 

It  is  Goodyear's  chief  func- 
tion to  convert  raw  materials 
into  quality  products  for  wide 
public  use. 

But  where  it  is  evident  that 
by  widening  its  sphere 
Goodyear  can  benefit  its 
products  and  the  public,  this 
step  will  always  be  taken. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
Goodyear  established  its 
own  fabric  mills  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  that  this  new 
Arizona  project  was  put 
under  way. 

The  aim  and  the  end  of  all 
such  endeavors  by  Goodyear 
is  a  heightened  merit  and 
value  in  the  products  it 
builds. 

The  success  with  which  such 
endeavors  hitherto  have  been 
attended  is  seen  in  the  un- 
matched popularity  these 
products  enjoy. 


Goodyear   Tires,  Heavy   Tourist  Tubes  and      Tire  Saver  '  Accessories 
are   easy   to  get  from  Goodyear   Service   Station    Dealers    everywhere. 
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HATH    VM»  ->ll  W  I    lil  lll\D   I  III    LINKS 

in  i  i;  v\<  I    COS!        CENTS 
'i^Htisi   a!  In. mt  ran  get  from  iln  lettert 
1   ,,i  ■  i       .       "Over  'I'Im  n  "  an  improe- 
gion  <>r  tin  ." minions  uhii-li  it  is  impossible 
ii  anj   other  Bouree     intimate 
ores  ol  the  dailj  hit  ami  surroundings, 
hardships,  and  amusements  <>f  those  who 
ting  for  the  world  and  humanity. 
Id T.  aii  descriptions  of  a  public  hath  in  a 
private   house,  ami   of  ;»   "barber  shop" 
behind  the  lines   -the  Latter  recalling  cus- 
toms   more    than    a    Century     old      which 
Raymond  V.  Gier,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  who 
is   with  a   hospital    unit    "Somewhere   in 
nee,"  writes  to  his  parents,  ami  which 
are  printed  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 

We  are  located  ill  a  line  old  French  town 
(the  censor  nia.v  cross  out  the  name,  but 
1  may  !>e  able  to  let  you  know  later),  and 
are  right  among  typical  French  people. 
They  have  treated  as  royally,  considering 
the  times  and  conditions.  Kv  cry  where 
wc  go  we  are  greeted  with  "  Bon  jour"  and 
the  like,  and  the  people  smile  at  us  and  many 
old  men  even  take  off  their  hats  to  us. 
The  French  are  line  people,  and  altho  they 
have  some  very  queer  customs,  they  can't 
be  beaten  for  genuine  hospitality. 

There  are  so  many,  many  things  that  I 
could  tell  you,  but  I  will  have  to  let  some  of 
them  go  until  1  get  home,  when  I  can  tell 
them  with  the  aid  of  my  diary,  which  I  am 
trying  to  keep  pretty  complete. 

We  have  no  hot  water  here,  or  didn't 
have  till  yesterday,  so  I  went  down-town, 
just  a  few  blocks,  and  got  a  bath  day  before 
yesterday.  1  went  into  a  little  shop  to  buy 
a  larger  diary,  and  after  buying  it  I  asked 
the  proprietor,  with  the  aid  of  my  little 
book,  where  I  could  go  and  get  a  bath. 
1  guess  very  few  people  in  this  country 
have  bathrooms  in  their  houses,  so  there 
an-  many  public  baths  in  the  cities.  The 
storekeeper  immediately  put  on  his  hat 
and  coat  and  told  me  to  follow  him  and  he 
led  the  Way  three  or  four  blocks  down  the 
street  to  a  bathhouse  (I  guess  you  call  it 
that).  That  just  shows  how  hospitable 
the  French  are  to  us. 

We  walked  in  and  he  told  the  lady  that 
1  wanted  to  take  a  bath,  then  he  left  us. 
The  lady  motioned  me  to  a  chair,  and  while 
I  sat  down  she  went  to  fix  the  bath.  She 
came  back  soon  and  showed  me  to  one  of 
tin  rooms.  The  room  was  small,  but  in  it 
wire  a  very  large  bath-tub  and  two  chairs. 
On  one  of  the  chairs  were  two  bath  towels. 
The  tub  was  lined  with  a  sterilized  white 
sheet  and  half  filled  with  very  hot  water, 
which  came  clear  up  to  my  shoulders,  the 
tub  being  much  deeper  than  ours.  1  had  a 
fine  scrub  and  it  only  cost  me  one  franc 
seventy-five  centimes,  amounting  to  35 
cents  in  our  money. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  to  me  are  the 
barber  shops.  I  went  in  one  day  to  get  a 
shave — and  I  got  it.  '  The  chairs  are  or- 
dinary chairs,  and  in  the  shop  where  I  went 
there  were  only  three.  They  are  in  front 
of  a  large  dressing-table  with  a  bowl  in  the 
middle  of  the  top.  You  sit  down  in  the 
chair  with  your  feet  on  the  floor  and  rest 
your  head  on.  the  back  part  of  the  chair. 
I  can't  understand  why  they  have  it  ar- 
ranged that  way,  as  it  is  uncomfortable 
for  both  the  customer  and  the  barber — 
and  the  latter  has  to  bend  way  over  to 
work. 

First,  that  barber  lathered  my  face  and 
shaved  me  dowm,  then  he  lathered  again 
and  shaved  up.  After  he  was  through 
shaving  T  had  to  get  up  and  wash  the  soap 
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off  myself  I  only  knew  what  to  do  by 
looking  around  and  seeing  men  in  the  other 

chairs  do  it  I,  and  after    I    had   done  that    I 

sat  do*  o  again,  and  he  dried  it  and  spn 

my  whole  head  with  a  \  cry  strong  scented 
toil.  I  water,  nearly  drowning  m..  Then 
he    dried    inc    and    put    powder   on    with    a 

large  powder  puff.     It  coal  tii't.v  centimes 

LO  ■'.  iii  -  .  and  altho  very  cheap  I'll  not  go 

to  a  barber  shop  very  often  to  g<  t  shaved. 

It  is  such  things  as  this  that  make  sou 
think  you  are  in  a  foreign  country,  sure 
enough. 

But  he  found  the  •■movies''  quite  up-to- 
date,  and  the  presence  of  the  Americans 
was  acknowledged  in  the  hospitable  French 

waj  by  the  orchestra.     He  writes; 

The  next  nighl  the  whole  unit  was  in- 
vited to  the  main  "movie"  house  in  town, 
and  we  marched  down  in  a  body  and  took 
the  middle  scats  in  the  theater,  which  had 
been  reserved  for  us.  The  orchestra  was 
playing  "The  stars  and  Stripes  Forever" 
when  we  came  in,  and  afterward  they 
played  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  and 
the  "Marseillaise.''  Of  course  we  all  stood 
at  attention  during  both  pieces  and  after- 
ward the  French  people  shouted  "  Vive 
VAm&rique!"  It  was  a  fine  start,  I  can  tell 
you.  They  showed  six  different  pictures 
during  the  evening.  Four  of  them  were 
American  pictures  with  French  synopsis — 
including  Charlie  Chaplin — and  the  other 
two  were  French.  The  orchestra  played  a 
lot  of  very  old  American  popular  songs 
and  many  other  pieces  which  we  recognized 
and  enjoyed,  and  they  played  very  well 
indeed. 

We  are  very  comfortable  and  happy,  and 
altho  not  very  busy  with  regular  hospital 
work  (the  only  patients  we  have  as  yet  are 
ordinary^  cases,  no  wounded),  we  are  still 
building  barracks  and  completing  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  our  regular 
work,  which  we  expect  won't  come  for 
good  until  next  spring,  altho,  of  course,  Ave 
don't  know. 

I  am  "all  set"  for  winter,  I  think.  1 
guess  I  told  you  about  our  being  issued 
heavy  underwear  and  heavy  hobnailed 
shoes.  We're  very  happy  and  need  noth- 
ing I  can  think  of  except  the  assurance 
that  every  one  at  home  is  well  and  happy. 

The  wonderful  work  that  is  being  done 
by  the  Italian  surgeons  in  treating  the 
wounded  and  maimed  is  described  in  the 
letters  of  Dr.  George  E.McKean,of  Detroit, 
who  has  made  a  tour  of  many  of  the  Italian 
hospitals,  and  which  he  declares  was  the 
most  interesting  trip  he  ever  expects  to 
take.     He  writes: 

This  afternoon  we  spent  in  a  brain  and 
nerve  hospital.  We  saw  hundreds  of  cases 
and  a  few  operations,  very  swiftly  done. 
Their  technique  is  modern,  their  x-ray- 
apparatus  the  best  in  the  world — and  all 
made  in  Italy.  Milan  does  some  wonder- 
ful things  in  a  pharmaceutical  way\.  I 
hope  to  visit  a  large  base  hospital  at 
Venice,  and  incidentally^,  of  course,  the  cityr. 

The  medical  organization  of  the  Italian 
Army  is  very  complete  and  has  never 
broken  down  even  under  the  strain  of 
heavy  fighting  up  in  the  mountains,  where 
transportation  is  most  precarious. 

We  went  from  hospital  to  hospital  as  fast 
as  our  car  could  take  us  with  the  best  of 
Italian  chauffeurs — and  sixty  miles  an  hour 
is  easy  going  for  them.  The  first  hospital 
of  500  beds  was  given  up  to  plastic  work  on 
the  face,  particularly  the  jaws.  They 
simply  do  wonders  with  these  chaps  whose 
faces   have   been  all   torn   to   pieces   with 


bullet-  or  shrapnel.     Dr.  McKean  ami  Dr. 

Torrev,     who     have     fteen     what     our     beet 

Americans  and  French  are  doing  in  tl 
.  saj  the  surgeon  ami  his  corps  b 

them  all.     Thev   all  admit  that  American 
dentists  have  trained  their  people  on  jaw 

splints,  plates,  and   appliaic 

Th.  m  \t  was  a  general  surgical  hospital 
of  three  thousand  beds  in  an  old  cavalry 
barracks,  with  additions  built  of  white 
material,  like  world's  fair  buildings.  All 
were  white  and  kept  in  the  besl  of  shape. 
In  their  bacteriological  department  or 
laboratory  70. (XK)  examinations  nave  been 
made  sine  th.  war  began.  They  claim 
that  nearly  all  their  infections  come  from 
the  Austrians,  and  they  allow  none  of 
these  to  go  out  of  this  infected  zone  back 
into  Italy  until  they  are  free  from  in- 
fection. Preventive  medicine  is  carried  on 
more  perfectly  here  than  in  either  the 
English  or  the  French  Army. 

We  lunched  to-day  with  the  General  in 
command  of  this  district  and  his  staff  of 
thirty-five  officers.  The  General,  lib 
many-  of  these  high  Italian  officers,  speaks 
good  English  and  enjoys  American  jokes. 
We  visited  a  large  prison-camp  of  Austrians, 
2,000  of  them.  Those  who  had  been  there 
a  month  or  so  looked  pretty  well,  but  a 
bunch  of  a  hundred  who  were  brought  in 
while  we  were  there  looked  mighty  thin 
and  worn.  If  one  could  judge  of  the 
Austrian  Army  by  these  one  would  say 
that  the  Austrians  were  nearing  the  finish. 
However,  while  we  were  watching  them 
their  big  guns  were  hammering.  We  could 
plainly  hear  them  belching  out  defiance 
in  their  mountain  strongholds. 

The  last  hospital  we  saw  this  evening  was 
in  an  old  monastery  on  the  mountain  side. 
It  had  been  the  summer  home  of  the  Bishop 
of  Trieste,  who  afterward  became  Pope 
Pius  the  Tenth.  It  is  a  beautiful  place. 
From  its  balcony  you  can  get  a  very  beau- 
tiful panoramic  view  of  the  whole  of  this 
mountain  front.  We  took  tea  up  then 
and  came  back  by  moonlight  to  an  eight- 
o'clock  dinner  with  Will  Irwin  and  his  wife. 
Thompson,  of  the  Associated  Press,  who 
has  just  reached  this  far  on  his  way  back 
from  Macedonia,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  was 
there  also.  They  are  mighty  interesting 
chaps  and  hard  workers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  we  saw 
to-day  was  the  salvage  department  of  this 
Army,  where  they  gather  all  the  materials 
from  camps  and  battle-fields — clothing, 
shoes,  kits,  stretchers.  Everything  js  di 
infected,  washed,  repaired,  if  possible,  n 
not  put  to  other  uses. 

A  few  days  later  Dr.  McKean  first  saw 
the  mountain  overhead  trolley.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  resembling  our  "cash-carrier 
system,"  and  writes: 

These  lines  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
twelve  and  fifteen  miles  long,  with  a  num- 
ber of  stations,  and  connect  a  number  of 
mouD tains.  Sick  and  wounded  are  brought 
down  by  this  means,  and  mountain  bat- 
teries and  supplies  are  carried  up.  I  had 
no  particular  desire  to  ride  in  one  of  them. 

Our  escort,  Major  Potzi,  was  deprest  all 
day  and  very  serious  over  the  situation. 
We  got  to  Udine  earlier  than  usual,  andwere 
told  that  matters  were  a  little  better. 

On  Friday  morning  we  were  awakened  by 
the  siren  and  bells  sounding  the  alarm  of  a 
bombing  airplane,  and  soon  there  were  three 
heavy  explosions.  Dr.  Torrey  got  up  and 
looked  out  the  window,  but  could  not  see 
anything  except  people  running  for  their 
eellars,  so  we  went  on  with  our  sleep. 

We  started  our  trip  at  nine.  Major 
Potzi    was   more    deprest    than    ever   and 
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%Ton 
Truck 


UIDMOCS 


EPARTMENT  STORE 


V 


ATLAS 


ONLY  THE  ATLAS  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
THE  CHOICE  OF  33  BODY  TYPES 

Each  body  is  designed  and  constructed  to  the  smallest  detail  for  one  particular  line 
of  business. 

Consider  this  wide  selection  of  individual  bodies  in  connection  with  a  sturdy  truck 
chassis  that  is  built  for  truck  service  only — not  a  converted  pleasure  car  chassis. 

The  mechanical  make-up  of  the  Atlas  44  ton  truck  speaks  for  itself  in  the  specifica- 
tions in  this  advertisement. 

The  hard  service  Atlas  motor  with  its  big  piston  displacement  and  perfect  cooling  and 
lubrication;  the  40  percent  overload  rear  axle  and  the  heavy-duty,  truck-designed 
frame  built  for  the  utmost  flexibility  and  strength,  all  help  to  lower  the  cost  of  Atlas 
upkeep. 

Write  arranging  for  a  personal   interview. 

"Built  For   Your  Business" 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Maximum  Capacity.  1500  lbs. 

Motor:  Four  cylinder  3  1-4x5  cast  en  bloc  "L"  type,  detachable  head,  3 
point  suspension.  Cooling  Thermo- Syphon.  Lubrication,  splash,  con- 
stant level  system  planner  pomp.     Valves,  1  5-3  in.  diameter. 

Horse  Power:  30  H.  P.  at  1600  R.  P.  M. 

Ignition:  Battery  ignition.  Remy  distributor. 

Carburetor:  Automatic  float  feed,  dash  adjustment.     Hot  air  connection. 

Radiator:  Copper,  honeycomb,  3  in.  core.    Ample  capacity  for  cooling  motor. 

Transmission:  Selective  three  speed  forward  and  reverse,  special  heavy- 
doty  truck  type-  Full  roller  bearing.  Extra  large  face  gear*,  1  1-4  in. 
short  shaits.  designed  to  withstand  hard  service. 

Clutch:  Dry  Plate  Alias  Special  Borg  A  Beck,  integral  with  transmission. 
Bearings  oiled  through  hollow  shaft  from  transmission. 

Drive:  riotchkiss  Drive.  Enclosed  type  aust -proof  universal  joints,  extra 
heavy. 

Control:  Left  hand  drive,  center  gear  shift  lever,  internal  spark  and  throttle 
on  steering  wheel,  bevel  gears  at  bottom.  Accelerator  pedal  attached  to 
power  plant. 

Steering  Gear:  Double  screw  type  Lavine  Heavy  -  Duty.  Adjustment  for 
wear  automatic,  17  in.  wheel.     Double  throttle. 

Frame:  Pressed  steel  channel  section  litx  3-16  in..  3  in.  at  offset. 

Front  Axle:  I -Beam  Section.  6  in.  knuckle,  adjustable  ball  bearings  in  hobs. 

Rear  Axle:  Full  Floating.  Helical  Bevel  Driving  Gears,  pressed  steel 
bousing,  inspection  paste  at  rear.  Brown-  Lipe  differential.  Bower  Double 
Roller  Bearings  in  rear  wheels  and  right  of  differential.  Guraey  Thrust 
Bearings  at  left  and  front. 

Specifications  subject 


Gear  Ratio:  4  3-4:   1. 

Brakes:     Brakes   external  contracting.    13  In.  dia..  2  In.  faeeJ3-16  imlgtir 

Internal  expanding,  12  in.  dia.,  2  in.  face.  3-16  weight. 
Springs:     Semi-EHiptic    Front  2x36x7  ply.     Semi-Elliptic   Rear  2x46x9 
ply.    Special  high-grade,  oil  tempered  double  heat-treated  with  bushed 
eyes.    Hardened  bolts  and  grease  cups,  nuts  with  cotters. 
Wheels:    Wood.  Artillery  type,  second  growth  hickory.   1  1-4  in.  spoke. 
Rims:     Clincher,    quick  demountable   type,    furnished  with   spare    rim  and 

wrench. 
Tires:     Lee  31  x  4  Standard.     Non-Skid  rear. 
Tire  Holder:    Tire  Holder  bolted  to  running  board  with  lock. 
Wheelbase:     106  in.  regular.     118  in.  special. 
Gas  Tank:      Capacity  10  gallons,  built  on  chassis. 

Equipment:     Remy  Electric  Generator.  Willard  SJW4  No.  317  Starting  and 
Lighting  Battery.      Electric  Head  and  Tail  Lights.    Ignition,  lighting  and 
dimming  switch  plate,  with  ammeter. 
Horn:     Standard  make  hand  operating  horn. 

Windshield:    Heavy  double  ventilating  plate  glass  shield  without  stay  braces. 
Bumper:    Spring  type  bumper. 
Fenders:     Complete    set  of   four  fenders  crown  pattern,  rear  fender  extra 

long. 
Rurning  Boards:     Running  boards   covered    with  Battleship    Linoleum  and 

edges  bound. 
Body:     Any  one  of  thirty-three  styles,  open  six  post  panel,  foredoor.  Vesti- 
bule and  Semi- Vestibule  front. 
Starter:     Starter  Optional.     Motor  equipped  teady  to  install. 

to  change  without  notice. 


MARTIN  TRUCK  &  BODY  CORPORATION 

York,  Pa. 
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Here's 

Health! 


r 


Health  and 
relief  from  con- 
stipation.      Medi 
cine?    No.  Just  eat, 
each  day,  a  delicious 
bran  muffin  made  from 


Pillsbury's 

Health  Bran 

The  large,  clean,  coarse  flakes  supply  the  right 
•mount  of  roughage  to  exercise  the  intestines  and 
promote  normal  bowel  activity.  Then  too — the 
Pillsbury  recipe,  printed  on  the  Pillsbury  pack- 
age, produces  a  breakfast  muffin  that  is  really 
delicious!  Don't  doubt  it — try  it — forget  medi- 
cine-use PILLSBURVS  HEALTH  BRAN 
and  bid  good-bye  to  constipation. 

Insist  Upon  Pillsbury's 

Large  Package 

15c 

(Except  in  Far  West) 

If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  25c  for  a 
full-sized  package  'the  10c  additional  is  for  wrap- 
ping and  postage!. 

Department  "L" 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


This 
Package! 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maiue.  iimo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


Gummed 
Labels 


QUALITY  FIRST 

Fenton  labels  "stay  stuck" 
and  they  are  tough.  Every 
one  of  them  perfect — nomatter 
how  complicated  the  design. 
Made  by  the  largest  exclusive 
gummed  label  manufacturer 
in  the  world.  Estimates  and 
prices  on  request. 
FENTON  LABEL  CO. 
9th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Chase  Worry! -7 


"Adding  aud  subtracting  used  to  caust-  me 

no  end  of  worry My  errors  cost  me 

money  and   customers.      NOW,    I'm  saving 
time,  labor  and  money  by  using  the 

QIU  portable       Sap 

KAT  Adding  Machine   M  *% 

mW^%  I     Also  Directly  Subtracts   fall 

Adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest 
priced  machines.   Use  it  on 

desk  or  ledger  or  carry  it        "  ^W  i    TrT  |» 

around  in  your  hand — saves         I  VV     I 
time  on   trial   balances,    pay-        J    1  |      FREE! 

rolls  and   bills,    invoices,  etc. 

Used  by  0.   S.   Govt.,   B.  &  0.  R.  R.,   International 
Harvester  Co. 

SEND  NO   MONEY!    Write  today  on  your  bus- 
iness  stationery  and  we  will  send  you  the  RAY  for  a 
20-day  free   trial  on 
your  own  work. 

THE  RAY  COMPANY 

|1738  Power  Bldg. 
Richmond,  Va. 


;i 1 1 x n m -  in  gel  ua  out  of  ili>  town  and 
beaded  for  the  west.  W  <  drove  directly 
to  Treviao,  where  the  Italiaiu  are  making 
their  present  stand,  and  where,  I  bope,  with 
the  belp  <>r  the  French  ami  English,  they 
will  be  able  t<>  bold  tin-  Germans.  If  they 
don'1  bold  them  Venice  will  likely  be  losl 
to  tin-  Italians.  In  spite  <>r  all  the  excite- 
ment, they  sent  lis  on  a  long  drive  Up  into 
the  Cardona  Alps,  the  Trentino  country. 
W*  drove  300  milt-,  reaching  a  point 
7.HM)  ict  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We 
saw  a  hospital  ai  tliis  point  just  finished, 
•  ii  cement,  buill  against  the  rock,  strictly 
mod!  in  in  everj  way. 

On    Sumla.\     morning    we    started    for 
Venice   at    eight-thirty.     Our   guard   ami 

autOS  win  on  hand,  hut  we  were  told  that 
it  would  he  much  safer  lor  us  to  go  right 
on  without  stopping  for  Venice.  We  were 
taken  to  the  depot.  There  we  saw  ref- 
ugees by  he  hundreds,  man]  of  them 
little  children  and  women  who  had  been 
oaughl  in  I  dine  and  other  towns  by  the 
shelling.  It  was  the  hardest  sight  of  my 
little  war-experience.     It  is  tough  enough 

In  see  soldiers  all  shot  up,  but  that  is  pari 
of  the  game  and  it  doesn't  shock  one  BO 
much  as  to  see  non-combatants,  par- 
ticularly   little    bits   of   tots,    as    many    of 

these  were. 

After  crowding  through  this  jam  of 
people  we  were  informed  that  the  train  was 
very  late  and  might  not  come  at  all.  [ 
struck  out,  got  our  automobile  again  and 
went  to  Moestro,  where  we  were  to  have 
changed  cars  for  the  Venice,  Paris,  and 
Rome  trains.  We  wore  late,  but  made  the 
train  by  driving  a  mile  a  minute  through 
towns,  over  railroads,  and  everything  else. 
We  came  on  to  Milan,  stayed  overnight, 
and  went  on  at  noon,  reaching  the  French 
border   at   7    p.m.     At   nine   we   took   our 

train  for  this  place,  D ,  and  got  here 

at  4:30  in  the  morning,  a  tired  bunch,  but 
glad  to  be  back  from  the  most  interesting 
trip  I  ever  expect  to  take,  unless  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  one  to  Berlin  when  the 
whole  thing  is  finished. 


STRANGE  DUALITY  OF  SOUL  A 
PHENOMENON   OF   BATTLE 

THE  weird  effect  of  war  upon  the  mind 
of  the  individual  combatant  has  been 
frequently  alluded  to  in  stories  from  the 
front,  but  an  unusually  gripping  descrip- 
tion of  the  psychological  phenomena  is 
given  by  a  young  lieutenant  on  the  French 
front  in  an  article  entitled,  "The  Soul  of  a 
Combatant,"  printed  in  La  Revue  Frdnco- 
Mac6donienne,  one  of  the  trench  news- 
papers.    He  writes: 

How  are  we  to  describe  the  soul  of  the 
combatant  during  the  attack,  in  the  battle'.' 
The  minutes  are  so  intense,  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  aim  to  attain  so  absorbing 
that  even  the  man  most  inclined  to  self- 
analysis  abandons  all  thought  for  action. 
The  atmosphere  is  so  exceptional  that  even 
immediately  after  some  difficult  phases  one 
does  not  recover  his  soul. 

There  is  first  a  period  of  preparation: 
building  of  trenches  and  shelters,  of  am- 
munition stores  and  posts  for  the  command; 
the  men  work  day  and  night.  The  pre- 
occupations about  comfort  become  attenu- 
ated; out  of  the  enormous  efforts,  results 
of  which  we  see  daily,  confidence  is  born; 
a  kind  of  cheerfulness,  vague,  not  much 
talked  about — the  instinct  of  a  bee  in  a 
hive,  the  sentiment  of  complete  solidarity, 
the  joy  of  being  artizans  of  a  formidable 
work  which  shall  be  perfect  only  if  every 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 
corns  so  they  peel  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off  without  a  twinge  of  pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward.* 

A  small  bottle  of  Freezone  costs  but 
a   few    cents    at    drug   stores    anywhere. 

The  Edward  Wesley  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

— Advertisement 


Save  $43 

On  this  typewriter.  Bigbusiness 
everywhere  has  stamped  its 
approval  on  the 

Visible  L.  C.  SMITH 

TYPEWRITERS 

Take  no  chances.  Get  our 
easy  payment  offer  on  this 
rebuilt  Model  5  today. 

TLD  i 


larkitt  cis.  Desk  Tllli,  Buffa1o,M.y. 


Patent  Your  Ideas! 

Books  "What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 

tain  a  Patent"  sent  free.  v  Send  rough 

sketch  for  free  report  regarding  patentability. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHMiDLEE.  4197th  St.  Washington.  D.  C. 


YOU  CAN 
EARN    A 


BIG  INCOME 


selling  HOW  TO  LIVE,  the  wonderful  new  book  on 
health  that  lias  taken  the  country  by  storm.  100,000 
sold  in  the  past  few  month's.  Written  by  America's 
greatest  physicians — Wiley.  Blue,  Gorgas,  Chittenden, 
Gulick.etc.  Cloth,  Si. 00  net;  special  discount  to  agents. 
Address  Mr.  Hadlev,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
New  York  City.  X.  V. 


Send  25c  for  cloth  hook  "Helpful  Hints  in  English" — 
shows  how  to  OR*  the  right  word  in  the  right  place  and 
improve  your  English  speech  and  writing  immensely. 
Funk  A  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  T.  City 
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Tycos 

FEVER  THERMOMETER 

IN  THE  HOME 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

TlirreS  J  Tyt  tw..r  toy/a.  Therm, Mimcr  for  Ever,   Purpinr 
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one  gives  all  bis  Btrength,  all  his  life.  The 
aooeptanoe  of  the  sacrifice  insinuates,  then 
imposts  itself  on  all. 

I  shall  perhaps  never  see  again  such 
a  prodigious  moral  spectacle  as  the  one 
given  by  our  bivouacs  during  the  three 
days  preceding  the  attack  of  September  25. 

In  the  orders  given  since  long  weeks 
the  mysterious  day  of  the  attack  was 
designated  by  the  Letter  \.  On  Septem- 
ber 22  we  learned  suddenly  that  this  was 
the  day,  N-3.  Everybody  prepared  him- 
self. Letters  to  the  loved  ones,  letters 
of  business  and  different  interests  filled  the 
hags  of  the  postmen. 

Weapons  were  carefully  oiled,  the  big 
guns  prepared,  the  men  affecting  uncon- 
cern and  laughing  loudly  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  The  artillery  of  the  enem\ 
thundered  loudly.     And  then: 

When,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  24th,  we  started  forward  toward  the 
furnace,  we  left  behind  in  the  bivouacs, 
with  the  ashes  of  the  letters  burned  before 
our  departure,  our  old  soul,  made  of 
troubles,  hope,  fear,  and  love,  and  we  put 
on  at  the  same  time  as  our  equipment 
our  soul  of  combat. 

From  that  moment  on  we  do  not  live 
in  the  present.  The  probability  of  death 
eclipses  the  past  and  forbids  the  future. 
Such  a  state,  lasting  days  and  days. 
would  be  inconceivable  and  also  unbear- 
able if  the  circumstances  did  not  make 
it  easier  by  lessening  greatly  the  sensibility. 

First,  there  is  the  noise.  Then  after 
the  noise  the  fatigue  which  breaks  our 
limbs,  the  hunger,  the  thirst,  the  want 
of  warm  food'which  provokes  a  kind  of 
contraction  of  the  stomach,  really  painful. 
Rut  above  all,  that  which  enables  a  man 
to  remain  in  the  fight  without  being 
demoralized  by  the  losses,  by  certain 
sights,  is  sleep;  in  the  first  hours  there 
is  no  rest,  and  an  immense  expense  of 
physical  and  especially  moral  strength; 
then,  after  a  certain  time,  all  disappears 
before  an  irresistible  need  of  sleep.  Every 
minute  of  quiet,  under  the  rain,  in  a  hole, 
in  an  open  field,  under  a  violent  bom- 
bardment, we  lie  down  and  sleep!  Don't 
think  it  is  a  painful  sleep;  it  is  delicious. 
As  soon  as  you  allow  your  nerves  to  relax 
a  soft  warmth  penetrates  you,  flows  in 
your  veins;  you  squat  in  your  ditch  with 
little  childish  gestures,  and  right  away, 
in  a  second,  like  a  stone  in  a  pit,  you  fall 
in   the   most   profound,    the   most   blissful 

sleep. 

With  the  waking  the  dream  continues, 
and  here,  according  to  the  lieutenant,  the 
strange  psychological  experience  begins 
when  one  seems  to  witness,  as  another 
individuality,  the  acts  of  oneself.  Says 
the  writer: 

There  is  a  kind  of  duality  in  you — the 
physical  person  who  creeps,  falls  in  the 
mud,  lies  down  under  the  fire  of  the 
mitrailleuses,  sneaks  from  one  tree  to 
another,  and  the  moral  person  who  ob- 
serves these  strange  proceedings,  orders 
them,  and  enjoys  an  astonishing  lucidness. 

Dream  and  lucidness  here  are  the 
two  words  which  seem  to  me  to  express 
best  the  soul  of  the  combatant. 

Dream,  this  small  wood,  chopped  by 
the  fire  and  through  which,  in  a  hellish 
noise,  pale  men  glide,  creeping  on  their 
knees  and  elbows. 

Dream,  this  continual  bombardment, 
which    shakes    the    ground,    crushes    men 
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Let  Inlands  do  your  bit 

You  can  cut  down  your  use  of  gasoline, 
without  cutting  down  the  use  of  your  car — 
by  installing  gas-tight  piston  rings. 

The  loss  of  power  and  gasoline  through 

leaky  piston  rings  runs  as  high  as  25%,  according  to  experts.  This 
loss  occurs  in  any  motor  that  has  run  much.  Piston  rings  are  sim- 
ply steel  washers,  and  when  worn  or  faulty,  they  zxz  certain  to  leak. 

An  investment  in  gas-tight  piston  rings  will 

save  your  pocketbook  and  save  your  engine — and  an  investment 
in  Inlands  will  also  save  you  in  the  cost  of  gas-tight  piston  rings. 
The  Inland's  Spiral  Cut  produces  a  gas-tight  piston  ring  in  one 
piece — which  makes  it  low  priced,  saving  you  $5  to  $10  per  set 
over  any  other  type  of  gas-tight  ring.  This  Spiral  Cut  principle 
is  patented- — neither  its  construction  nor  its  advantages  can  be 
duplicated  in  any  other  ring. 

The  Inland  is  absolutely  gas-tight,  because 

the  Spiral  Cut  does  away  with  the  gap,  and  also  causes  the  ring 
to  expand  in  a  perfect  circle,  making  a  perfect  seal  against  the 
round  cylinder  wall.  This  Spiral  construction  allows  equal  width 
and  thickness  all  around,  making  the  Inland  strongest  and  most 
durable.    See  your  garage  man  about  Inlands  today. 

Over  1,250,000  in  use.  In  many  of  America's 
fine  cars  and  chosen  for  Aeroplane  and  Sub- 
marine Service.    Write  for  booklet. 


INLAND 


1  PIECE  P'STON 


RING 


Dealers— Our  plan  is  a  real  business  builder  for  you — write  at  once. 

Inland  Machine  Works,  814  Mound  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 
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and     tin  then     Oil     the     tail  li,     their 

dow  n. 

Ami  in  thai  dream  what  eleai 
thought!  This  you  must  do,  ju-t  this 
and  nothing  else.  No  hesitation.  Re- 
sponsibility, far  rrono  hindering  the  oilier, 
sustains  him,  raises  him  up;  whal  could 
he  fear,  when  be  is  surrounded  l>y  hia 
poiiiu,  readj  to  act  without  hesitation 
on  ■  gesture,  on  a  word.'  What  tender- 
ness hi  feels  for  these  men  of  all  ages 
whom  he  rails  "my  children,"  unforget- 
able  minutes  which  create  between  all  a 
total  and  definitive  solidarity! 

One  idea  alone  haunts  the  brain,  where 
it  tinkles  like  a  bell.  S  on  must  advance! 
x*ou  must  advance!"    It  imposes  itself  not 

a-    a    duty,    hut    as    an    evidence.      And   W6 

advance,  and  we  fall.  The  goal  is  that 
tree  over  there,  or  that  lump  of  earth. 
I  do  not  see  anything  beyond;  I  must 
reach  it,  and  nothing,  nothing,  nothing 
shall  keep  me  away  from  that  tree  or 
that  lump! 

All  fighting  has  an  end;  at  night  it 
oalms  down;  silence  and  shadow  shroud 
and  still  everything.  The  wounded,  the 
dead  are  taken  up;  on  the  conquered 
ground,  guarded  by  a  few  sentinels,  every 
one  sleeps  a  sleep  without  dream;  the 
soldiers  have  the  immobility  of  corpses. 
Sleep,  and  sleep  well;  the  task  has  been 
accomplished.  One  thought  to  the  fallen 
comrade,  then  the  total  oblivion  of  sleep! 

Alter  the  offensive  we  come  back 
to  the  hospital  trenches;  we  wake  up 
again  to  the  normal  life,  to  all  the  small 
preoccupations  of  old.  The  days  of 
fever  and  fight  are  already  far  away; 
all  the  details  are  minutely  engraved 
in  our  minds,  but  our  soul  still  wanders; 
we  can't  recover  it.  A  kind  of  depression 
subsists  after  the  return  to  the  physical 
plenitude. 


HOW  MUSIC  IS  MADE  TO  FIT  THE 
FILMS 

SETTING  the  "movies"  to  music,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  setting  music 
to  the  "movies"  is  an  art  in  itself.  When 
one  witnesses  some  especially  thrilling 
photo-play  the  music  and  the  action  on 
the  screen  usually  synchronize  so  perfectly 
that  the  spectator  is  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  accompanying  music  until  it  ceases. 
Moving-picture  promoters  in  Cleveland 
have  made  a  special  study  of  this  musical 
feature.  The  Spitalny  brothers — there  are 
three  of  them — conduct  the  orchestras  at 
three  of  the  photo-play  theaters,  where  the 
music  is  made  to  fit  the  film,  and  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  declares: 

It  is  a  trick  and  an  art,  this  arranging 
a  musical  setting  for  a  photo-play — a  trick 
to  record  the  memorandum  as  the  film 
flashes  past,  an  art  to  arrange  the  orches- 
tration, synchronize  it,  and,  finally,  offer 
it  with  an  orchestra. 

The  general  scheme  of  arranging  and 
directing  corresponds  in  all  cases.  Some, 
perhaps,  are  a  trifle  more  elaborate  in 
working  out  their  detail.  But  the  general 
plan  is  identical. 

This  is  the  way  it  is  done: 

When  a  new  film  is  booked  for  an  en- 
gagement the  print  to  be  used  is  sent  on  a 
week  ahead  for  a  private  screening.  This 
may  occur  in  a  private  projection-room, 
in  the  theater  proper  before  the  perfor- 
mance time,  or  in  the  studio  of  some  film 
exchange.  In  any  instance,  it  is  at  the 
private  screening  the  work  of  the  musical 


director  begins,  it  i-  there  he  lays  the 
foundation  for  hi-  next  week's  score. 

The  picture  i-  projected  at  the  same 
speed    at     which    it    will     be    >ho\\  n     to     the 

public.  As  the  scenes  dash  across  the 
screen,  the  director  jots  down  his  notes  as  to 
varying  incidents  and  characters.     Three 

or  four  of  the  leading  characters  are 
selected  as  vital  to  the  action.  Varying 
themes  may  he  given  them,  character 
themes,  in  fact;    or  the  basic  principle  of 

the  play  may  be  themed,  theme  of  idea. 

Elaborate  notes  are  made  as  to  the  vary- 
ing scenes,  with  memoranda  whether  the 
action  is  fast  or  deliberate,  long  or  short,  and 
what  characters  participate  in  them.  This 
is  the  working  model,  as  it  were,  the  skel- 
eton, upon  which  the  director  fastens  his 
t  hemes  and  builds  up  a  musical  composition 
to  fit  the  performance. 

Then  comes  the  real  task — the  arranging 
of  the  score. 

The  average  feature  of  the  program 
presented  to-day  runs  from  five  to  ten 
reels,  with  an  average  of  1,000  feet  of  film 
to  a  reel.  The  six-  and  seven-reel  feature 
is  employed  as  frequently  as  any.  The 
total  of  musical  numbers  selected  in  mak- 
ing up  the  score  for  such  an  offering  may 
number  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  differ- 
ent compositions,  irrespective  of  repeti- 
tions; the  number  is  never  less  than  from 
forty  to  fifty. 

When  these  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted, the  music  selected,  the  themes 
worked  out,  the  cuttings  indicated,  and  the 
rough  version  of  the  setting  is  ready, 
then  comes  the  second  showing  of  the 
film,  which  is  reviewed  by  the  director  and 
the  pianist.     Then,  says  The  Plain  Dealer: 

The  music  is  made  to  fit.  Some  bits  may 
be  found  to  be  too  long;  some  may  run  too 
briefly;  all  this  is  noted,  tried,  rearranged, 
and,  finally,  when  the  session  is  ended,  the 
score  has  been  synchronized  to  a  nicety. 
The  musical  arrangement  is  reviewed.  The 
part  for  each  of  the  various  instruments 
is  made  to  correspond  with  the  master 
score.  Then,  when  this  is  done,  all  is  ready 
for  the  dress  rehearsal,  at  which  not  only 
orchestra  and  operators,  but  stage-hands, 
electricians,  and  others  may  be  present. 

Hyman  Spitalny  takes  a  wide  view  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  musical  director 
of  a  photo-play,  for,  he  says: 

He  is  a  conductor,  in  fact,  not  only  of  the 
music  but  of  all  other  departments.  The 
director's  desk  at  the  Stillman  is  equipped 
with  telephone  connections  to  all  parts  of 
the  house,  a  series  of  buzzers  for  signal- 
ing, and  a  speedometer,  which  assist  mate- 
rially in  synchronizing  during  the  actual 
performance. 

When  the  time  of  a  performance  arrives 
the  stage  buzzer  is  signaled  for  lights  out. 
The  orchestra  starts.  The  operator  is  sig- 
naled, the  film  is  projected  on  the  black 
curtain,  the  curtain  is  signaled  and  with- 
drawn, and  the  projection  curtain  displayed. 
All  these  signals  are  sent  from  the  director's 
desk. 

Here  at  the  Stillman  we  employ  a 
speedometer  for  synchronizing.  One  of 
these  is  on  my  desk;  another  is  attached  to 
the  machine  in  the  projection-room,  while 
still  another  is  installed  in  the  manager's 
office,  that  he  may  check  the  running  time 
if  he  desires.  This  machine  has  a  double 
index-sheet,  on  which  the  footage  per 
minute  is  indicated,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  minutes  per  thousand  feet.  Usually 
we  run  about  1,000  feet  to  sixteen  minutes. 


of    course,    actual    projecting    time    i 

\ar>  a  lut,  due  to  oin-  Mason  or  another, 
and  we  may  And,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene, 
that  it  i-  ii..-.  sir,  to  change  the  tempo  of 
the  film  in  order  to  preservt  the  musical 
Betting.  I  signal  by  the  buzzer,  and  tin- 
speed  of  projection  is  changed  to  suit 
the  occasion. 

And  it  is  thus  that  time,  effort,  and  many 
dollars  are  expended  on  that  part  of  the 
picture-play  which  really  appeals  only  to 
the  subconsciousness  of  the  spectator. 
The  Spitalnys  an  the  pioneer  photo-play 
musicians  in  Cleveland.  They  have  as- 
sembled a  musical  library  containing  com- 
pleted  orchestrations  valued  at  $lo,000. 
The  Plain  Dealer  says: 

In  the  setting  to  "The  Woman  God  For- 
got," Geraldine  Farrar's  spectacle  of  the 
Aztec  days,  $700  worth  of  music  was  used, 
while  the  numbers  employed  in  Nazimova's 
War-Brides"  approximated  the  same. 


THINK  OF  IT!    FREE  "GARABED"  FOR 
YOUR  AUTOMOBILE! 

LISTEN,  motorists!  Pretty  soon  you 
may  snap  your  fingers  at  John  D. 
No  more  shall  you  anxiously  watch  the 
garage  bulletins  for  gasoline  quotations 
along  the  roadside.  "  Garabed ' '  will  "  fix  " 
it.  Giragossian  has  said  it.  And  here 
are  a  few  other  "Garabed"  promises: 

Drive  a  battle-ship  without  fuel. 

Enable  airplanes  to  carry  thousands 
of  pounds  of  munitions. 

Double  the  speed  of  steam-engines. 

Supply  electricity. 

Produce  nitrate. 

But  pshaw !  What's  the  use  of  enumerat- 
ing all  the  wonderful  things  the  new  engine 
will  accomplish.  Just  take  it  from  Gira- 
gossian it  will  furnish  free  energy. 

Of  course  wise  and  aged  persons  with 
long  memories  who  remember  Keeley  and 
his  motor  will  shake  their  hoary  locks  and 
chortle  scoffingly.  But  there  were  also 
those  who  laughed  at  Edison,  Bell,  and 
Marconi.  At  all  events,  the  inventor  of 
the  engine  which  is  to  utilize  this  energy 
has  succeeded  in  interesting  Congress,  and 
the  House  has  ordered  an  investigation 
of  the  device  by  five  scientists  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  inventor  or  discoverer  of  this  new 
power  is  Garabed  T.  K.  Giragossian,  an 
Armenian  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1891.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
says  of  him  and  his  machine: 

In  the  twenty-six  years  of  his  residence 
here  he  has  discovered  a  new  principle  of 
energy;  he  has  perfected  a  machine  which 
he  claims  will  run  without  fuel,  "without 
expense,  or  without  toil  except  wear  and 
tear  of  machinery";  he  has  convinced 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  his 
discovery  is  worthy  of  unusual  considera- 
tion and  protection. 

In  a  statement  he  declared  that  if 
"Garabed"  were  used  now  by  the  United 
States  it  would  have  this  immediate  three- 
fold value  in  winning  the  war: 

"1.  The  ships  would  be  smokeless  and 
the  speed  increased  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 
— maybe  one   hundred   per  cent.      It   will 
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SASKATOON 


VANCOUVER 


'CALGARY 


•  REGINA  • 

WINNIPEG 


Canada  is  a  Market  You  Should  Cultivate 

In  the  matter  of  advertising  England  has  her  "Hoard- 
ings," the  United  States  her  Magazin.es — but  Canada 
is  a  country  of  newspapers. 


In  the  larger  cities  of  Canada  are  published 
a  number  of  strong,  virile,  influential  News- 
papers that  give  the  people  their  daily 
news  of  war,  of  peace,  of  progress,  politics 
and  MERCHANDISING. 

These  Journals  have  circulation  "inside" 
and  "outside"  of  the  cities.  They  are  found 
in  the  homes,  the  trains,  the  clubs,  the 
farms  and  the  camps.  They  are  leaders  in 
Canadian  thought  and  action.  They  as- 
sume and  honorably  discharge  the  responsi- 
bility of  "guide,  counsellor  and  friend"  to 
the  Canadian  people. 

It  is  these  Newspapers  that  the  United 
States  Manufacturer  should  and  must  use 
if    he    desires    to    cultivate    and    obtain   the 

They  cover    Canada  from  coast  to 
four  out  of  five  English-speak 


buying  friendship  of  the   Canadian  people. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  without  a 
break,  the  influence  of  these  Journals 
spreads.  When  your  advertisements  are 
included  in  the  pages  of  these  papers,  there 
will  be  hardly  a  home,  a  farm,  a  ranch  or  a 
camp  that  will  not  quickly  know  that  you 
have  something  to  sell,  some  article,  com- 
modity or  service  that  it  would  be  to  their 
advantage  to  know  of  and  buy. 

This  is  the  sure,  economical,  practically  the 
only  way,  to  secure  for  your  goods  a  place 
in  the  rich,  expanding  markets  of  Canada, 
which  already  buys  and  pays  cash  for  over 
one  million  dollars'  worth  of  United  States 
products  every  day. 

coast,  circulating   in  practically 
ing  homes  in  the  Dominion 


Any  newspaper  (or  all  of  them)  in  the  list  helorv  ivill  he  pleased  to  receive  and  ansnuer  fully 
your  enquiries  regarding  the  actual  and  potential  market  for  your  goods  among  their  readers. 

NOTE. — This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  of  twelve,  all  of  which  contain  valuable  information  and 
data  on  Canada  under  war  conditions.  They  have  been  prepared  in  portfolio  form.  Any  of  the 
Newspapers  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  portfolio  free  upon  application.      Write  for  it. 


City  of  Publication  Name  of  Paper 

Halifax    .  Herald  and  Mail 

St.  John  .  Standard 

St.  John  .  Telegraph  &  Times 

Quebec    .  Telegraph 

Montreal .  Gazette 

Montreal .  Star 

Ottawa     .  Citizen 

Ottawa  Journal- Press 

Toronto   .  Globe 

The  above  publications 


City  of  P'jb'l-ation 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 

London 

London 

Winnipeg 

Winnipeg 

Winnipeg 

have  advertising 


Name  of  Paper 

Mail  and  Empire 

News 

Star 

Advertiser 

Free  Press 

Free  Press 

Telegram 

Tribune 

representatives  in  New  York  and  Chicago 


City  of  Publication 

Name  of  Paper 

Regina 

Leader 

Saskatoon   . 

Phoenix 

Saskatoon   . 

Star 

Calgary 

Albertan 

Calgary- 

Herald 

Edmonton    . 

Bulletin 

Edmonton    . 

Journal 

Vancouver  . 

World 

Victoria 

Colonist 

Prepared  by  SMITH,   DENNE  &  MOORE,  Advertising  Agency,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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An  Army  of 

ALMOST 

100,000 


One  of  America's  Strongest  Home  Defense  Weapons 

A  great  army  is  now  fighting  on  American  soil.  It  is  steadily  driving  before  it  the 
insidious  hosts  of  hurry,  worry,  wear  and  tear,  of  fear,  nervousness,  degeneracy  and  disease. 

Its  object  is  to  war  on  every  enemy  of  the  public  health,  to  revitalize  the  nation,  to 
stiffen  every  American  backbone,  to  clear  every  brain  for  the  day's  work,  to  brighten 
every  eye,  to  bring  new  energy,  health  and  zest  to  every  man  in  every  task. 

It  is  fighting — fighting  hard — for  the  nation's  health 

Great  men  organized  this  tremendous  force  and  sent  it  on  its  way,  and  100,000  wide- 
awake Americans  have  put  it  to  work  in  their  lives. 

Major-General  William  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  A.;  Surgeon-General  Rupert  Blue,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service;  Wm.  J. Mayo,  M.D.,ex-Pres.  Am.Med.  Ass'n;  John  F.Anderson,  Director 
U.S.  Gov't  Hygienic  Laboratory';  Russell  H.  Chittenden;  William  H.Welch;  Alexander 
Graham  Bell;  Wm.  H.  Taft;  Luther  H.  Gulick;  Ambassador  Page;  Harvey  W.Wiley; 
Dudley  A.  Sargent;  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale;  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  and  many  others  com- 
bined their  special  knowledge  and  enthusiastic  energies  in  the  preparation  of 
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increase  the  ipeed  of  snj  -dip  in  tome 
degree.  This  would  be  the  besl  remedy 
against  the  / '  -I. 

"2.  We  could  utilize  it  in  airship 
they  oan  oarrj  very  beavj  Loads,  accord- 
ing to  tin-  will  of  men  We  can  malts 
them  develop  10,000  hone -power  if 
necessary.  It  depends  on  the  Bize.  The 
'Garabed'  ean  be  supplied  to  any  size  of 
airship  without  any  fuel  or  any  other 
known  material  to  hamper  flight  by  weight. 
We  could  encircle  the  whole  globe  without 
descending  to  the  ground.  We  could  carry 
great  loads  across  the  Atlantic  and  attack 
the  enemy. 

"3.  The   'Garabed'    can   be   placid    on 
land-ships,  battle-ships,  or  dreadnought 
whatever  size   is  practicable,  and  furnish 
motive     power     for    them     without    fuel 
requirement." 

This  marvelous  and  mysterious  energy 
of  Mr.  Giragossian  seems  at  least  to  have 
animated  the  members  of  Congress,  for 
while  he  guards  the  secret  of  "Garabed" 
with  great  care  and  they  know  only  what 
he  has  chosen  to  tell  them — that  it  is  a 
new  principle  of  force  to  be  utilized  in  his 
engine — his  absolute  confidence  has  quite 
convinced  them  that  he  has  probed  some 
secret  of  the  air.  The  nearest  approach 
to  an  explanation  of  his  discovery  is  to  be 
found  in  this  transcript  of  his  examination 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Patents: 

Mr.  Nolan:  "Is  it  necessary  to  have 
your  engine  in  order  to  generate  the  free 
energy?" 

Mr.  Giragossian:     "Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Nolan:  "You  can  not  attach  any 
applicance  to  a  present-day  airship  engine 
and  have  it  work?" 

Mr.  Giragossian:  "No.  It  will  not 
work  with  the  present  engine." 

Mr.  Nolan:  "It  is  a  separate  engine 
entirely?" 

Mr.  Giragossian :  "Absolutely.  Suppos- 
ing it  is  three  connected  together." 

Mr.  Nolan:  "This  is  not  along  the 
lines  of  perpetual  motion?" 

Mr.  Giragossian:  "No,  sir;  I  did  not 
discover  any  motion.  I  did  not  overcome 
gravity  or  anything  of  that  kind." 

Mr.  Nolan:  "This  is  something  on  the 
same  principle  as  Benjamin  Franklin's 
discovery  of  electricity  and  its  uses?  It 
is  a  natural  force?" 

Mr.  Giragossian:  '  Yes,  sir;  this  force 
is  already  existent  and  I  am  going  to 
utilize  it  by  means  which  I  Hajvc  dis- 
covered. It  is  concentrated.  If  we  want 
to  make  use  of  electricity  out  of  the 
earth  we  concentrate  that.  If  we  utilize 
the  current  or  the  tide,  we  have  to  con- 
centrate, because  it  is  very  wide.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  wind.  It  is 
necessary  to  build  engines  to  produce 
thousands  of  horse-power.  My  device  is 
utilized  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  almost 
condensed  energy.  We  can  produce  thou- 
sands and  hundred  of  Ihousands  of 
horse-power.  The  most  improved  locomo- 
tive has  3,000  horse-power.  The  source 
of  the  energy  is  very  great.  We  can  make 
100  horse-power  from  a  machine  with  10 
horse-power  with  a  small  change.  It  is 
portable,  and  you  can  carry  it  from  place 
to  place.  We  can  build  thousands  of 
horse-power,  10,000  if  necessary,  by  con- 
necting wheels." 

The  discoverer  is  very  earnest.  He 
frankly  admits  that  his  claims  are  open 
to  ridicule  because  of  a  "prevailing  preju- 
dice or  conviction  among  a  certain  class 


that  energy  can  not  be  produced   without 
expense,"  but  he  says: 

"I  tell  you  there  is  no  expense  in  the 
economy  of  nature  in  the  production  of 
energy.  I  am  not  claiming  that  I  will 
produce  energy  by  magic,  but  I  will  tell 
you  that  I  have  discovered  a  natural 
force  that  we  can  utilize  and  have  energy 
as  we  like,  without  tod  or  expense. 

"I  wrill  not  bring  any  argument  to  con- 
vince any  man,  but  I  know  as  a  positive 
fact,  after  an  experiment  of  years,  and 
after  working  for  years,  that  I  can  demon- 
strate it  before  anybody  and  convince 
any  man  of  common  sense.  I  can  lay 
down  my  drawings  before  scientists  and 
can  convince  them  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  that  I  have  accomplished  this 
work." 

Giragossian's  success  in  winning  Con- 
gress to  a  consideration  of  his  claims  wras 
the  climax  to  a  life  of  tragedy.  He  was 
born  in  Armenia  at  about  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  in  America.  The  records  of  his 
birth  were  lost  and  he  does  not  know  his 
own  birthday.  He  says  he  has  been  told 
two  dates,  one  of  which  makes  him  fifty- 
three  and  the  other  fifty-seven  years  old. 
Of  his  family  he  says: 

"My  father's  name  was  T.  K.  Giragoss. 
In  his  early  manhood  he  was  treasurer 
for  the  Ottoman  Government  for  eighteen 
years  in  our  section  of  Armenia.  After 
that  he  became  a  merchant.  He  wras 
killed  by  the  Turks  in  the  general  massacres 
of  1895  and  1896.  At  the  same  time 
my  brother  and  one  son  were  killed. 

"In  my  youth  I  was  a  merchant  with 
my  father  and  represented  him  at  Con- 
stantinople. Then  he  let  me  go  to  study 
medicine  in  France.  Instead  of  remaining 
I  came  to  America  from  France  as  a  traveler 
November  20,  1891.  Armenians  enticed 
me  to  America.  After  reaching  here  I 
opened  a  store  in  Worcester,  Mass." 

The  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  unknown 
energy  had  been  in  his  head  from  his 
earliest  youth.  He  used  to  watch  the  half- 
dozen  horses  in  his  father's  mill  grinding 
wheat,  and  he  was  constantly  seeking  some 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  horses.  This  idea 
was  in  his  mind,  he  says,  when  he  came  to 
America,  and  it  grew  with  each  year. 
Steam  and  the  ordinary  powers  in  use 
never  occurred  to  him  in  the  question  of 
the  application  of  energy.  His  mind  was 
fixt  on  the  discovery  of  some  new  method. 
His  idea  finally  dominated  him,  but  he  was 
without  funds,  had  no  knowledge  of 
machinery,  and  did  not  know  the  English 
language.  He  went  to  work  in  a  machine- 
shop  to  acquaint  himself  with  machinery, 
and  then  to  Boston  where  he  engaged  in 
trade  to  furnish  him  with  the  money  that 
he  needed.     The  Post-Dispatch  says: 

Giragossian's  final  discovery  of  the 
principle  he  was  after  flashed  over  him  one 
morning  about  three  or  four  o'clock. 

"It  had  been  hovering  about  my  mind  in 
a  general  way  for  two  or  three  days,"  he 
declared.  "I  was  in  the  habit  of  getting 
up  at  various  hours  of  the  night  to  write  my 
thoughts,  and  kept  pen  and  paper  on  a 
table  by  my  bed.  When  I  awoke  that 
mornmg  it  was  there  plain.  That  had  been 
working  in  my  mind  while  I  slept  without 
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Doege  Brothers 

CLOSED  CAR 


The  convertible  sedan  adjusts  it- 
self to  all  seasons  and  all  weathers 
and  to  every  purpose  of  the  entire 
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The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 
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"Good  OAK  FURNITURE  is  more  nearly  'boy- 
proof  than  any  other  equally  fine  cabinet-wood." 

Its  elegance,  dignity  and  artistic  adaptability- 
are  backed  by  its  sturdy  resistance  to  dents 
and   scratches.     (Really  an    important    point.) 

"There  is  no  finer  heirloom  than  good  OAK 
furniture."  There  is  no  more  safe  and  enduring 
investment  — none  better  worth  insisting  upon. 

AMERICAN  OAK  MFRS.  ASSN.  answers  all 
letters.  Address  1415, 14  Main  St.,  Memphis, Tenn. 


OF  THRIFT 

By  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 
An  entirely  New  Volume  which  shows 

HOW  YOUNG  MEN.  on    moderate  salaries,  may 

double  their  incomes  by  sy  stemat ic ,  wel l-plan  ned 

saving  and  investing. 
HOW  HOUSEWIVES,  even  on  small  allowance, 

may  save  in  their  household  expenditures. 
HOW  PARENTS  may  teach  their  children  to  save, 

and  provide  funds  for  their  education  or  for  any 

other  purpose. 
HOW  ALL  AMBITIOUS  young  persons  may  secure 

education  for  themselves  or  start  in  business. 
HOW  THE  HOUSEHOLDER  may  acquire  owner- 
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HOW    THE    INVESTOR   may  avoid  pitfalls  and 

profitably  invest  his  money. 
HOW  CAPITAL  AND  CREDIT  may  be  secured 

for  a  business  career. 
With  a  helpful  array  of  other  inspiring  information 
of  practical  money  valae,  including  quotations  from 
the  lips  of  scores  of  successful   men   and  women. 
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"The  Most  Satisfactory  Trucks 
We  Have  Ever  Used"^^i^r^t 

And  Mr.  McCoy  certainly  ought  to  know.  For  the  past  year,  his 
company  has  used  a  fleet  of  12  MACK  53^-ton  Model  A.  C.  Trucks. 

One  of  their  recent  performances  was  hauling  hot  asphalt  for  a  big 
paving  job  on  Rockaway  Beach  Boulevard.  This  meant  a  thirty 
mile  trip — but  the  trucks  delivered  the  asphalt  hot  and  plastic, 
thanks  to  their  speed  and  to  their  specially  lined  bodies. 

Now,  when  you  consider  that  asphalt  is  an  especially  hard-to-handle  "dead" 
load,  Mr.  McCoy's  further  words  are  significant.  "Nothing  can  equal 
MACK  Trucks",  he  said,  "especially  for  clumping." 

Performance  counts,  gentlemen!  If  you  want  details  on  satisfactory  Heavy 
Duty  Trucks  in  334,  5%  or  73i>  tons  capacity,  with  or  without  dump  bodies, 
write  to  Department  3  for  catalog. 

INTERNATIONAL    MOTOR    COMPANY 

NEW    YORK 


PERFORMANCE  COUNTS 
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my  being  conscious  of  it,  just  as.  every- 
body's mind  is  working." 

The  inventor,  or  discoverer,  then  began 
a  long  task  of  perfecting  bis  work.  Thir- 
teen yean  later,  or  a  total  of  seventeen 
years,  lie  finally  perfected  his  machine  and 
saw  it  work  as  he  had  planned. 

lit  baa  been  working  to  get  special  pro- 
tection from  Congress  over  two  years. 
Resolutions  to  grant  it  to  him  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time  by  Represen- 
tatives Church,  of  California.  Tague,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  others.  "Garabed" 
was  regarded  as  a  joke  and  did  not  get 
serious  consideration  until  leaders  were 
imprest  with  the  claims  made  for  it  as  a 
war-measure. 

The  object  of  the  resolutions  was  to 
provide  for  the  demonstration  of  "Garabed' 
and  to  secure  Giragossian  in  his  rights  if 
the  invention  is  practicable.  It  further- 
more gives  the  United  States  the  right  to 
use  the  device  without  charge. 


NOTHING  IS  WASTED  IN  WAR 
BUT  NOISE 

THE  only  thing  on  the  battle-field 
that  is  wasted  is  noise.  As  yet  the 
British  Army  has  not  found  a  way  to 
conserve  that.  Many  other  by-products 
of  war,  however,  are  being  utilized,  in- 
cluding odors.  As  a  staff  correspondent 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  writes  from  "Some- 
where in  France": 

What!  You  don't  believe  it?  Listen 
to  this:     Yesterday  I  made  a  visit  to  the 

British  Army  horse*  hospital   near  A . 

When  the  inspection  was  over  we  passed 
the  fertilizer-pit.  The  odor  was  pretty 
strong. 

"When  we  get  to  the  windward,"  said 
the   major,    "I'll   tell   you   something." 

We  hurried  past  to  the  northwest  corner. 
There  the  major  stopt  and  said: 

"It  occurred  to  the  staff  some  time  ago 
that  this  refuse  could  be  turned  to  account. 
An  expert  was  called  in  for  consultation. 
He  then  made  certain  borings  and  certain 
analytical  experiments,  whereupon  he  con- 
structed a  caisson,  planted  it  deep  down 
in  the  pit,  and  then  ran  a  pipe  from  it  to 
our  camp  kitchen.  We  now  cook  with 
the  gas.     It  works  fine." 

To-day  I  have  visited  the  great   army 

salvage  plant  at  C .     Another  amiable 

major  was  my  guide. 

"I'll  first  take  you  to  the  boiler-room," 
he  said.  He  opened  a  door,  and  down 
under  the  steam-boiler  I  saw  territorials 
in  uniform  feed  the  fire  with  a  mixture 
of  shavings  and  shoe-bottoms. 

"This  is  the  refuse  from  our  carpenter- 
shop,  and  the  soles  of  shoes  that  can 
no  longer  be  repaired."  said  the  major. 
"  The  uppers  we  make  into  boot-laces. 
This  mixture  makes  excellent  heat.  We 
never  have  to  import  any  coal  from  En- 
gland. The  engine  runs  a  dynamo,  which 
gives  us  our  light  and  power." 

Gangs  of  Chinese,  Egyptians,  Kafirs, 
and  Kurds  are  employed  to  sort  out  the 
battle-field  waste  and  then  load  it  on 
railroad-cars.  Dressing-stations,  hospital- 
camps,  reserve  depots,  and  training-grounds 
are  also  combed  for  waste  material.  The 
major  called  the  correspondent's  attention 
to  a  yard  full  of  tin  cans,  oil-cans,  ammuni- 
tion-kegs, shell  splinters,  empty  cartridges, 
and  crushed  steel  helmets.  All  this  goes 
to  the  smelter.     The  writer  continues: 

Alongside   the  pile  a  steam-roller    was 


puffing   to  and    fro.      Like  a   juggernaut    it 

was  flattening  out  the  bulky  tin  cans. 

"That  works  very  well,"  said  the  major. 
*'A.t  on.  time  this  pile  wafl  about  ten  times 
what  it  is  now.  The  tin  cans  wen 
bulky  we  couldn't  find  freight-cars  enough 
to  hold  them.  Now-  we  run  the  steam- 
roller over  them  first. 

A  gang  of  German  prisoners  was  at 
work  shoveling  the  Battened  can-  into 
a  freight -car  on  a  siding.  Before  they 
are  thrown  into  the  smelter,  the  lead. 
the  block  tin,  ami  other  by-products  are 
melted  off  and  carefully  used. 

The  rags  were  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  the  battle-field— caps,  coats,  BtookingB, 
underwear,  knapsacks,  straps,  buckles. 
etc.,  such  things  as  men  leave  behind  them 
when  they  go  over  the  top  or  "go  west." 
Equipment  doesn't  then  matter.  But 
later  on  khaki  rags  bring  real  money  ami 
are  made  into  new  uniforms.  It  is  a 
rotation  of  raw  material. 

From  the  ragpicker's  lane  we  stumbled 
into  the  carpenter's  shop,  where  packing- 
cases  from  the  United  States,  whether 
they  have  contained  heavy  guns  from 
Pittsburg  or  hobnailed  shoes  from  Boston, 
are  made  into  portable  barracks,  tent- 
floors,  slats  for  trench  flooring,  smaller 
packing-cases,  and  at  last  the  smallest 
strips  are  sawed  into  tent  -  pegs.  The 
waste  is  then  shoveled  into  the  boiler-pit, 
mixed  with  the  shoe-bottoms,  and  fed  into 
the  furnace. 

When  used  as  toasting-forks  bayonets 
are  apt  to  lose  their  temper.  In  this 
case  they  are  sent  back  to  England  for 
retempering,  but  if  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  sharpening  they  are  attended  to  in  the 
armory  and  sent  back  to  the  front.  The 
bicycle  shop  overhauls  and  repairs  an 
average  of  five  hundred  machines  a  month, 
and  the  salvage  does  not  end  here,  for  the 
writer  says: 

In  another  shop  I  saw  the  mess-tins 
picked  up  on  the  battle-field,  cleaned  with 
potash,  handles  resoldered,  and  the  cups 
recoated  with  block-tin.  A  whole  build- 
ing was  used  to  repair  saddles  and  harness. 
Here  new  pack-saddles  were  made  out  of 
old  riding  -  saddles.  It  has  been  found 
that  to  transport  ammunition,  water,  and 
food  to  the  men  that  are  fighting  on  newly 
gained  territory,  pack  -  saddles  are  the 
best.  The  ground  is  too  rough,  too  full 
of  shell  -  holes  for  any  other  vehicles. 
There  is  where  the  motor  transport  fads 
and  the  method  used  5,000  years  ago  is 
resorted  to. 

Another  building  is  required  to  repair 
the  shoes  of  the  British  Army.  French 
women  are  employed  to  wash  them, 
whereupon  a  jury  of  expert  workmen 
decide  whether  they  are  worth  repairing. 
If  not,  the  tops  are  cut  off  and  made  into 
laces,  while  the  bottoms  are  carted  into 
the  furnace  under  the  boiler.  Both  men 
and  women  work  on  the  repairing,  and 
some  of  the  soles  are  nailed  on  by  machines 
automatically.  After  that  hobnails  are 
driven  in  and  the  shoes  soaked  in  whale- 
liver  oil,  which  makes  them  water-proof. 
On  an  average  30.000  pairs  of  shoes  are 
received  each  week,  of  which  about  25,000 
are  sent  back  repaired. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  repairs 
that  can  be  done  only  in  England,  where 
the  goods  originally  came  from.  Certain 
machine  guns  are  very  difficult  to  repair. 
The  heavy  artillery  is  not  easy  to  make 
over,  but  whatever  can  be  saved  or  made 
over  is  utilized,  so  as  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  new  material. 


IOOKFOW  THE 
TkAOt  -MWKED 
tUWEHA  LABEL 


THE    EUREKA    VEST 

A  HEALTH  SAVER 

THIN,  featherlight  —  yet 
absolutely  proof  against 
cold  and  wind. 
A  wonderful  boon  to  the  Soldier, 
the  Sailor,  Aviator  and  Autoist. 
The  Eureka  Vest  is  made  of  Japan- 
ese Paper  Fibre,  covered  with  O. 
D.  Sateen,  and  Kned  with  cambric. 
Can  be  worn  over  or  under  the  shirt. 

PRICE:  S3.00 

On  sale  at  your  Clothier's.   If  not,  send 
his  name— we'll  see  that  you  'resupplied. 

HEIDELBERG,  WOLFF  &  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  • 

644-650  Broadway         New  York 


IS  YOUR  INCOME  LARGE  ENOUGH? 

A  modest  capital  can  be  made  to  produce  a  much 
greater  income  and  with  more  safety  to  the  principal 
by  the  WARRANT0N  method.  We  have  nothing  to  sell 
but  the  knowledge.  You  handle  your  own  money. 
WARRANT0N  CHARTS, with  Chronology  and  Statistics, 
will  show  you  clearly  how  to  increase  both  your  principal 
and  your  income  many  fold.  Arranged  by  months.  Each 
month  $1.  Set  of  12.  $10.  Invaluable  to  the  Banker. 
Indispensable  to  the  Investor.  Vitally  important  to  the 
Speculator.  Particulars  sent  free.  Write  for  circular 
No.  17,  or  send  one  dollar  for  specimen  chart  today. 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  CORPORATION,  Scrantoo  Life  Bid*.  Scraaloa.  Pl 

PARSIFAX.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera, by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  86 
pages,  40C.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


PREPAREforFEBRUARY 


THE  chill  winds  and  low  temper* 
atures  of  February  and  March 
won't  "freeze  you  out" — you'll 
save  one-fifth  to  two-fifths  of  that 
precious  fuel— you'll  bar  the  soot,  dirt 
and  dampness  of  succeeding  months, 
by  equipping  doors  and  windows  now 
with  Chamberlin  Strip.  Guaranteed 
10  years — because  only  skilled  me- 
chanics from  our  factory  branches 
are  allowed  to  install  it — but  actually 
outlasts  the  building. 


IE  STANDARD  FDR  25  YEAR! 

WRITE  for  i"ustrate<J-  descriptive  book 
*  *  ***  *  "*  and  list  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

Headquarters:  109  Dinan  Building,  Detroit 


(.1  i;m\n    -\i  i  SMI  N    BART!  B 
PRISON!  RS  i  <»ii  ORDERS! 

A^  far-sighted  in  oommeroe  a-<  in  war, 
German}  i>  already  manifesting  an 
.iiixiciv  about  her  foreign  trade  when  pi 
shall  have  loin.'  to  tin  world.  The  lengths 
tow  Inch  th<  Governmenl  is  willing  to  go  to 
aid  her  merchants  i«>  retain  their  foreign 
customers  i^  illustrated  bj  an  incident 
described  in  /.<  Cri  </<  Paris.  A  manu- 
facturer in  Switzerland  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  many  of  his  sup- 
plies in  German;  before  the  war  recently 
met  at  the  establishment  of  one  of  his 
customers  a  German  commercial  traveler 
with   whom   he   ha<l   been  accustomed   to 

trade.  The  man  smilingly  offered  his  wares, 
hut,  sa\s  Le  Cri,  lie  was  met  with  a  per- 
emptory   refusal,  and  asked  in  surprize: 

"Is  it  because  1  am  a  German  that  you 
refuse  to  give  me  an  order?" 

"Certainly,  for  that  and  no  other 
reason." 

"Have  you  had  reason  to  complain  of 
the    way    I    have    executed    your   orders    in 

tin   past?    You  have  not,  have  you?    Verj 

well,  then,  if  you  are  friendly  to  France, 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  go 
against  your  own  interests.  You  know 
very  well  that  the  goods  you  get  of  me 
will  cost  you  at  least  twice  as  much  if 
yon  buy  them  of  French  makers." 

"1  know  that,  hut  1  do  not  care.  I  will 
make  a  sacrifice  and  so  will  my  customers. 
I  will  not  give  you  an  order.  Jt  is  of  no 
use  to  pursue  the  subject." 

The  Bocht  traveler  was  not  discouraged. 
"You  are  making  a  mistake', *'  lie  remarked. 
"If  you  resume  business  with  ns  I  will 
give  you  something  thai  no  one  in  France 
can  give  you." 

"Very  likely,  but  I  do  not  care  about  it." 

"Let  me  finish  what  1  was  going  to  say. 
You  have  no  doubt  relatives  who  are 
French  soldiers'.'" 

"Certainly,  and  that  is  an  additional 
reason " 

"Listen  to  me,"  said  the  Boche,  inter- 
rupting him.  "There  is,  perhaps,  one  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  prisoner  in  onr 
country.  Give  me  only  a  fourth  of  your 
usual  order,  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
prisoner,  one,  no  more,  and  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  will  secure  his  release  as  perma- 
nently disabled." 

"I  am  curious  to  know  if  that  is  so." 

"Try  it  and  see." 

Wishing  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
German  was  only  bluffing,  the  manu- 
facturer gave  the  order  so  ardently  de- 
sired, and  furnished  the  traveler  with  the 
name  and  address  of  one  of  his  nephews 
who  was  a  prisoner  in  Prussia.  A  week 
later  the  nephew  arrived  in  Switzerland, 
astounded  at  having  recovered  his  liberty. 
Altho  he  was  as  well  as  a  French  prisoner 
could  possibly  be  after  having  been  a  captive 
in  "Bocheland,"  he  had  been  sent  off  one 
morning  at  a  minute's  notice  with  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners  who  were  totally  disabled. 
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Uncensored  Imagination. — "  1  do  wish 
they'd  break  loose  and  stop  all  this  cen- 
soring," exclaimed  that  dear  old  lady, 
Grannie  Rilem. 

"  Haven't  you  enough  to  worry  about?  " 

"  Too  much.    The  trouble  with  an  active 

but  uninstructed  mentality  is  that  it  can 

think  up  more  hard  luck  in  a  week  than 

could  happen  in  five  years." — Washington 

Star. 


Te*»t  for  the  (  hcerful  Man.— The  latest 

kind  of  war-soup  with   which   we  have  had 

anything  to  do  personally  is  made  of  one 

potato,  one  onion,  one  pinch  of  salt,  ami  a 
vasl  volume  of  water,  but  under  such 
circumstances  a  man  who  tries  to  be 
pleasant    and    cheerful    around    the    house 

can    always    Bay:     "Well,    this    is    good 

and   hot  !  " — Ohio  State  .Journal. 


Evolution  of  the  Hip  Pocket 

I'sed    to  lie 

In  the  \  irile  days 

That   we  carried 

Our  pistols 

In  our  hip  pickets, 

And  then  that  custom 

Went   out  of  VOgUe 

And  we  carried  our  lieker 

In  our  hip  pockets. 

I  am  in  favor 

Of  abolishing  the  hip  pocket 

Before  we  begin 
To  carry  our  tatting  in  them. 
—  Arkansas  Gaz<  it> . 


Declined  the  Luna  Route. — As  we  have 

often  had  occasion  to  observe,  The  Con- 
gressional Record  is  anything  but  light 
reading.  Once  in  a  while,  however,  one 
meets  with  something  in  it  which  must 
have  caused  the  sternest  visage  among 
our  Representatives  to  relax  a  little;  for 
instance,  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
"  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina," 
while  speaking  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  increase 
the  salary  of  mail-carriers,  matfy  of  whom 
were  reported  to  be  resigning  their  posi- 
tions on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  inability  to  pay  expenses  out  of  the 
compensation  received.  A  negro  was  stand- 
ing an  examination  for  the  position  of 
rural  free-delivery  carrier.  Among  other 
questions  written  for  him  to  answer  was 
the  poser: 

"  What  is  the  distance  between  the 
earth  and  the  moon?  "  His  prompt  but 
indignant  reply  was:  "See  heah !  If 
you's  a-going  to  put  me  on  dat  route.  I 
quit  right  now." — The  Arc  Maria. 


Edison- Trained  Bullets. — Two  negroes 
were  wralking  along  Ninth  Avenue  discuss- 
ing the  wonderful  inventions  brought 
about  by  the  war. 

'  Yes,  sah,"  one  said,  "an'  a  friend  of 
mine  who  knows  all  about  it  says  dis  heah 
man  Edison  has  done  gone  and  invented 
a  magnetized  bullet  dat  can't  miss  a 
German,  kase  ef  dere's  one  in  a  hundred 
yards  de  bullet  is  drawn  right  smack 
against  his  steel  helmet.  Yes  sah,  an' 
he's  done  invented  another  c  .e  with  a 
return  attachment.  Whenever  dat  bullet 
don't  hit  nothin'  it  comes  right  straight 
hack  to  de  American  lines." 

'  Dat's  what  I  call  inventin',"  exclaimed 
the  other.  "  But.  say.  how  about  dem 
eomin'  back  bullets?  What  do  dey  do  to 
keep  'em  from  hittin'  ouah  men?  " 

"  Well,  mah  frien'  didn't  tell  me  about 
it.  but  ef  Mr,  Edison  made  'era  you  can 
bet  youah  life  he's  got  'em  trained.  You 
don't  'spose  he'd  let  'em  kill  any  Americans, 
do  you?  No,  sah.  He's  got  'em  fixt  so's 
dey  jes'  ease  back  dowrn  aroun'  de  gunner's 
feet  an'  say:  '  Dey's  all  dead  in  dat  trench, 
boss.  Send  me  to  a  live  place  where  I's 
got  a  chanct  to  do  somethin'.'  " — New  York 
I 1,  raid. 


Well  Trained.  BoEKUHOB  Nice  dog. 
Have  yon  taught  him  an]  new  tricks  since 
I  was  hare  last  r  " 

Mum  Smart — "Oh,  yes,  if  you  ju-t 
whistle  hell  fetch  your  hat."—  ho ./..,. 
Trtmteript. 


More  "  Schrecklichkeit." — London/Jan- 
uary 6. — By  inoessanl  raids  all  along 
the  West  front  the  Germans  are  trying  to 
enable  themselves  to  launch  the  much- 
advertised  "supreme  fcoeOoiv^tuba." 
News  Item  in  tht  New  York  Commercial. 


Plenty  of  Credit.-    Mr.  Butterworth,  the 

grocer,  was  looking  over  the  credit  sales- 

slipe  one  day.      Suddenly  he  called  to  the 
new  clerk: 

Did  you  give  George  ( 'allahan  credit '.'  " 
"  Sure."  said   the  clerk.      "  I — " 
"  Didn't    I    tell  you   to  gel    a   report   on 
any  and  every  man  asking  for  credit'.'  " 

Why,  I  did,"  retorted  the  clerk,  who 
was  an  earnest  young  fellow.  "  I  did  get  a 
report.  The  agency  said  he  owed  money 
to  every  grocer  in  town,  and,  of  course,  if 
his  credit  was  that  good  I  knew  that  you 
would  like  to  have  him  open  an  account 
here  !  " — Rihobolh  Herald. 


A  New  Song  of  Hate 

My  Tuesdays  are  meatless. 
My  Wednesdays  are  w  heatless, 
I'm  getting  more  eat  less 
Each  day. 

My  home  it  is  heatless, 
My  bed  it  is  sheetless, 
Thev're  all  sent  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  bar-rooms  are  treatless, 
My  coffee  is  sweetless, 
Each  day  I  get  poorer 
And  wiser. 

My  stockings  are  feetless, 
My  trousers  are  seatless, 
By  gosh — but  I  do  hate 
The  Kaiser  ! 

— AshevilU  Citizen. 


Answer  Pleased  Grant. — Dr.  James 
Thorington  had  a  "  Panama  dinner  "  for 
some  of  his  confreres  who  shared  the  ex- 
citing life  on  the  Isthmus  in  the  early 
'80's,  and  he  told  this  story  of  how  his  father, 
fhat  doughty  Civil-War  veteran,  Colonel 
Thorington,  obtained  the  post  of  consul 
at  Colon: 

Grant  was  the  first  President  to  install 
civil-service  regulations  governing  appoint- 
ments to  Federal  office. 

Colonel  Thorington  for  once  in  his  life 
turned  pale  when  he  wrent  to  Washington, 
and  this  question  faced  him  on  his  ex- 
a  mination-paper : 

"  How  many  soldiers  did  England  send 
to  the  Colonies  during  the  Revolutionary 
War?  " 

He  gazed  at  the  paper  and  the  paper 
gazed  at  him  for  many  precious  minutes. 
Then  in  desperation  the  colonel  wrote: 

"  A  d d  sight  more  than  ever  went 

back !  " 

He  trudged  home  to  his  hotel  muttering 
to  himself:   "  Oh,  well,  it's  all  off  now  !  " 

Some  time  later  an  orderly  knocked  at 
his  door.  "  Colonel  Thorington,  the  Presi- 
dent would  like  to  see  you,  sir." 

He  went  to  the  White  House,  feeling 
"  shaky." 

The  President,   smiling  broadly,  wrung 
his  hand,    "  Colonel,   you're  a  man  after 
my    own   heart,"    he    cried.      "  Here    arc 
seven  consulates.     Which  will  you  have? 
— New  York  Tribune. 
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Copyright  iqjS,  Liggettb"  Myers  Totaco  Co. 

YO'  face  is  shore  familiar 
Like  a  man  I  uster  know — 
J  declar'  now,  Mr.  Snow  Man, 
Ain't  we  met  somewhar'  befo'? 
Glad  you'll  join  me  in  a  pipeful; — 
Don't  it  do  a  feller  good 
Just  to  smell  this  here  tobacco 
That's  been  agein'  in  the  wood? 
An'  to  smoke  it — bless  yo'  buttons! 
Starts  a  mellow  kind  of  glow 
That  makes  good  friends  of  strangers 
An'  can  warm  a  heart  of  snow. 


fe> 


And  to  Smoke  VELVET- 

There's  where  you  discover  VELVET'S 
goodness.  Mildness,  mellowness,  smoothness, 
coolness  and  hearty  flavor  are  all  in  VELVET, 
— put  there  by  Mother  Nature  through  two 
years  of  slow  ageing  in  wooden  hogsheads. 

A  pipeful  in  the  office,  at  home,  on  the  street 
or  out  skating — anyway,  anywhere  you'll  find 
VELVET  the  smoothest  smoking  tobacco. 

Velvet  Joe's  Almanac  for  the  year  1918  is  now  ready  SltCMlQittdr  fTlll£/lAuavCtC££}  LC. 

and  if  you  want  a  copy  write  to  him  at  4241  Folsom  ^S*2r  J  'if  ' 

Avenue.  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  he  will  mail  it  to  you. 


10c  tins 
5c  bags 

1  lb.  glass 
humidor 
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Your  War  Garden 


America  can  feed  the  world.  Food 
will  win  this  war.  But  the  big  farms 
cannot  do  it  all  because  the  labor  sit- 
uation is  a  serious  problem.  There- 
fore, the  home  garden,  your  garden, 
must  be  planted  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before,  that  the  maximum 
production  from  the  farms  may  be 
sent  to  the  Allies. 


Pahro  Seedtape  will  help  you  to  have 
a  better,  a  more  efficient  garden.    It 
is  the  scientific  way  of  planting.    The4  ^ 
seeds  are  evenly  and  accurately      ^      2 
'spaced  in  a  thin  paper  tape. 
And  a  whole  row  is  planted  at  a  time, 
resulting  in  straight  rows  of  evenly 
spaced  plants.    Thinning  out  is  prac- 
tically eliminated.     Your  dealer  can 
supply  you. 

The  Quantity  Package) 
of  Quality  Seeds 

^rite  today  for  the  handsome  cat- 
alog of  Pakro  Seedtape  and  Seeds. 
The  illustrations  are  from  actual  pho- 
tographs and  reproduced  in  actual 
colofs.  It  shows  how  a  million  gar- 
den owners  saved  time  and  work  and 
money  last  season  in  planting  their 
gardens.  This  catalog  will  be  sent 
you  immediately  upon  your  request 
without  charge  and  prepaid. 

American  Seedtape  Co. 

Pakro  Building 
371  Ogden  Street,  Newark,  N.  J: 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY'S 
FUTURE 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 

own  destiny,  because  it  will  be  a  physical 
impossibility  for  the  nine  million  Germans 
in  Austria  to  impose  their  will  upon 
twenty-seven  million  Slavs  who  insist 
upon  independence." 

The  impossibility  of  Austria's  con- 
tinued existence  is  also  the  theme  of  the 
Pittsburg  Hrvatski  Glasnik: 

"It  is  impossible  to  hold  together  this 
conglomerate  nation  in  the  future,  for 
every  single  nationality  has  its  own 
national  and  racial  aspirations.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  has  to  bo  divided  into  inde- 
pendent nations,  either  at  the  close  of  this 
war  or  at  the  close  of  another  great  war 
which  is  bound  to  come  if  this  one  is  not 
made  decisive." 

This  Croatian  paper  is  very  appre- 
hensive that  Italy  is  going  to  get  too 
large  a  share  of  the  Adriatic  coast.  It 
says:  "Italy  has  no  just  claim  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  ...  It 
means  a  new  war  in  the  near  future  if 
Italy  manages  to  gain  possession  of 
Gorizia,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  which 
she  is  not  claiming." 

Turning  north  to  Bohemia,  we  find  the 
official  organ  of  the  Czech  National 
Alliance  of  America  welcoming  the  war 
with  Austria.  This  paper,  the  Chicago 
Bohemian  Review,  writes: 

"We  who  were  brought  up  in  Austria 
and  know  the  Bourbons  of  Vienna,  who 
never  change  and  never  learn  anything, 
we  who  know  the  pig-headedness  and  the 
overwhelming  conceit  of  the  big  generals 
and  of  the  Magyar  oligarchs — the  real 
rulers  of  the  Empire — we  could  not  share 
the  President's  evident  hope  that.  Austria- 
Hungary  might  even  yet  break  away  from 
Germany.  Now  we  rejoice  that  the  last 
chance  of  the  present  rulers  to  save  their 
power  is  gone.  The  Government  of 
Austria-Hungary  is  now  our  enemy,  and 
America  will  negotiate  only  with  the 
representatives  of  the  peoples  of  this 
Empire." 

Under  the  oppression  of  Austria,  where 
all  political  association  of  the  Czechs  was 
forbidden,  the  Bohemians  formed  the 
habit  of  conducting  their  national  and 
political  business  in  gymnastic  unions 
which  they  called  Sokols.  This  habit  has 
clung  to  the  Bohemians  even  in  this 
country,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Bohemian  organs  in  America  is  the 
Chicago  Sokol  Americky,  the  official  paper 
of  the  National  Gymnastic  Union  of 
Sokols.  Dr.  J.  Rudis-Jicinsky,  its  editor, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  freedom  of  the 
subject  races  in  the  Dual  Empire  will  have 
to  be  imposed  from  without  as  one  of 
the  terms  of  peace.     He  writes: 

"The  severance  of  any  territory  from 
Austria  has  to  be  decided  at  the  green 
table  of  the  peace  conference,  where  all 
changes  and  expressions  of  the '  desire  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  states  will  re- 
ceive justice,  and  where,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment— the  real  foundation  of  democracy — 
the  liberty  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 


PLANT  A  WAR  GARDEN 

"IF  YOU   CANNOT  FIGHT,   FEED  A  SOLDIER" 

Plant  our  Choice  Iowa  Seeds.    Reduce  your  living  cost  and 
produce  food  for  the  nation.     Our  catalog  tells  you  how. 
It  is  free.    Write  for  it  today.    Address 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,   Dept.  44,  DES   MOINES,  IOWA 


Prmlfrv  Rnnlr  Latest  and  best  >•*  :  144 
I  OUllry  DUOK  pages, 21s  beautiful  pictures, 
hatching,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  information. 
Describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  handling  53  pure  -  hred 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  choose  fowls,  eg;s,  incubators, 

sprouters.  This  book  worth  dollars  mailed  for  10  cents. 

Berry's    Poultry    Farm,    Box    55,    Clarirda,    Iowa 
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"Do  Your  Bit" 
Planting  a  Garden 


This  must  be  another  big  garden  year.  You  must 
help  feed  millions  of  people.  If  you  have  only  a 
few  feet  of  ground,  raise  vegetables  and  fruits. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON 
Seed  and  Plant  Annual 

tells  how  to  make  a  garden,  what  to  plant,  and 
how  to  plant  it.  Lists  everything  for  garden, 
orohard,  lawn.    Send  for  a  copy. 

Box  122,  Painesville,  Ohio 


will  be  finally  secured.  .  .  .  The  promift  - 
of  all  the  Allies  together  to  help  our  eau 
to  help  the  Czechs  and  Slovak)  to  take 
their  plan  sunning  the  free  and  independt  nl 
nations  of  Europe,  will  remain  proim 
only  if  not  MOOied  by  proper  representa- 
tion at  the  corning  forum  of  peace." 

The  Chicago  Bohemian  daily,  the 
Svornost,  thinks  that  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  the  only  way  to 
bring  about  the  possibility  exprest  in  the 
President's  words  where  he  said,  "We 
only  desire  to  see  that  their  affairs  are 
left  in  their  own  hands  in  all  matters 
great  or  small."  The  Svornost  thus 
interprets: 

"If  the  Bohemians,  Poles,  Slovaks, 
Croatians,  Servians,  Slovenes,  Rouman- 
ians, Ruthenians,  Italians,  and  all  the 
other  nations  of  Austria-Hungary  are 
delivered  from  the  domination  of  an 
autocracy  and  '  their  affairs  are  left  in  their 
own  hands,'  these  diverse  nationalities 
will  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  They 
will  exult  in  being  free  to  determine  their 
own  form  of  government,  and  it  would 
not  be  wise  or  politic  for  the  United 
States  to  attempt  any  form  of  paternalism.' 

This  is  the  view-point  of  the  New  York 
Lisly,  the  Chicago  Denni  Hlasatel,  and  the 
Pittsburg  Ndrodne  Noviny.  The  Omaha 
Denni  Pokrok  pledges  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  every  Bohemian  to  the  Allied 
cause.  It  says:  "We  pledge  and  assure 
the  President  our  whole-hearted  and 
unqualified  cooperation,  hoping  that  he 
will  find  no  one  through  whose  veins 
Czech  blood  courses  who  is  not  ready 
and  willing  to  give  his  utmost — ay,  even 
his  life,  in  this  righteous  war  against  our 
common  enemy."  The  New  Yorksky 
Dennik,  while  it  agrees  with  all  its  con- 
temporaries regarding  the  future  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  in  Europe,  is  much  more 
concerned  about  the  present  of  the  Bohe- 
mians in  America,  and  protests  that  the 
Bohemians  are  and  should  be  treated 
essentially  as  Allies.     It  says: 

"Are  those  of  our  compatriots  who  are 
in  this  country,  many  of  them  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  as  volunteers,  to  be 
classed  as  enemies  of  America?  Are  the 
Czecho-Slovak  newspapers  to  be  put 
into  the  same  category  as  the  German 
and  Magyar  newspapers,  whose  editorials 
were,  until  very  recent  times,  full  of  spite 
and  fire  against  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States?  Are  we 
to  be  classed  with  those  who  describe  our 
President  as  a  demigod,  a  czar,  or  what- 
not, except  a  gentleman.  Are  we  really 
to  be  classed  with  traitors,  spies,  fire- 
bugs, and  hired  murderers?  It  is  almost 
beyond  our  comprehension  and  beyond 
all  belief.  .  .  .  We  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  not  to  class  us 
with  the  Huns,  for  Huns  we  are  not 
and  never  shall  be." 

Turning  now  to  the  Hungarian  papers, 
representing  the  race  which  has  been 
dominant  for  so  long  in  one-half  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  we  find  them  almost 
without  exception  indorsing  the  President's 
principle  of  freedom  for  all  the  nation- 
alities comprised  within  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire.  The  New  York  Amerikai 
Magyar  Nepszava  writes: 
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"It  is  evident  that  President  Wilson  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  political  and 
economical  conditions  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy. He  believes — and  we  share  this 
belief  of  our  illustrious  President — that 
time  alone  can  bring  about  the  inde- 
pendence of  smaller  nations  comprised 
within  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  A 
free  Hungary  means  freedom  to  all  races: 
Roumanians  (who  immigrated  to  Hungary 
centuries  ago),  Slovaks  and  Croatians  alike. 
It  will  mean  freedom  for  the  whole  people 
of  every  confession  and  of  whatever 
tongue.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  spirit  of  1848,  of  Louis  Kossuth,  is 
not  dead.  Hungary  fought  bravely  for 
independence  and  against  Austrian  tyranny 
in  1848,  and  will,  no  doubt,  perhaps  in  the 
near  future,  again  take  up  arms,  if  neces- 
sary, to  disentangle  itself  from  the  unholy 
mesalliance.  Every  liberty  -  loving  Mag- 
yar's heart  beats  faster  at  the  mere  thought 
of  an  independent  Hungary.  Hungary 
must  be  and  will  be  a  free  nation." 

Similarly  the  Chicago  Amerikai  Figyelo 
remarks: 

"It  is  imperative  that  the  Hungarians 
should  rid  themselves  of  German  military 
and  economic  despotism,  and  this  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  an  American  victory. 
In  Austria-Hungary  as  it  now  is  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  the  intermixed  nationalities 
separate  autonomous  governments.  An 
American  victory  will  mean  a  democratic 
victory,  and  in  the  democratized  Austria 
and  in  the  future  autonomous  Bohemia  all 
the  nationalities  will  be  able  to  live  happily, 
as  well  as  in  the  democratized  independent 
and  Americanized  Hungary  that  is  to 
come." 

Only  one  paper  shows  any  trace  of  the 
old-time  domineering  spirit  of  the  Magyar, 
and  that  is  the  Chicago  Otthon,  which 
seems  to  base  its  argument  upon  a  mis- 
conception of  what  the  President  said.  It 
says: 

"The  United  States  has  had  the  national- 
istic question  of  Hungary  presented  to  it  for 
the  most  part  in  an  entirely  false  light. 
The  situation  in  Hungary  is  quite  different 
to  that  of  Austria,  the  nationalistic  condi- 
tions of  which  country  are  very  frequently 
employed  as  an  aid  to  the  estimation  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Hungary.  In  Austria 
the  Bohemians  and  Poles,  in  their  struggle 
for  independence,  can  refer  to  the  greatness 
of  their  former  national  kingdoms,  whereas 
the  historical  traditions  of  the  peoples  of 
Hungary  derive  from  only  one  source,  viz., 
the  past  history  of  the  Hungarian  national 
state.  No  single  non-Magyar  race  living  in 
Hungary  can  base  any  claim  to  a  separate 
national  existence  on  the  right  of  first 
settlement,  as  they  all  settled  the  country 
as  welcome  colonists  during  the  rule  of  the 
Hungarian  kings. 

"President  Wilson  by  refusing  to  'impair 
or  rearrange  the  Austro-Hungarian  Mon- 
archy (not  Empire)  has  shown  a  clear 
perception  for  the  historic  rights  of  the 
Hungarian  nation,  acknowledging  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Magyar  nation  with  its 
proverbial  devotion  to  liberty,  while 
jealous  of  its  own  freedom,  has  always 
respected  the  liberties  of  others." 


Got  the  Calories  Mixed. — Worried 
Waiter  (laboring  under  the  food-re- 
strictions)— "  Is  your  order,  sir,  a  chop 
and  sprouts,  clause  5,  section  2;  or  roast 
mutton,  class  3,  subsection  4,  and  group 
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This  Summer  Cash  in  on  Your  Garden  Experience 

Thousands  of  "first  tune"  gardeners  gathered  large  crops  of  garden  experience  last 
summer.  This  year  there  should  be  more  fine  gardens  and  more  first  quality  produce 
grown  than  ever  before. 

This  year  will  see  more  careful  planting,  cultivating  and  fertilizing — more  room  be- 
tween rows — more  room  between  plants — and  most  important  of  all,  more  care  in  seed 
selection.  To  grow  things  with  flavor,  tenderness,  size  and  juiciness,  you  must  sow 
seed  from  plants  that  had  all  those  qualities. 

FERRY'S  Seeds 

all  come  from  plants  known  for  their  flavor,  tenderness,  size  and 
juiciness.  These  Ferry  Seeds  have  had  those  characteristics  for  many, 
many  generations,  to  our  certain  knowledge.  This  is  pedigree— the 
great  thing  to  look  for  in  seeds,  as  in  horses,  catde,  dogs  and  poultry. 

Moreover — each  year's  crop  of  Ferry's  Seeds  is  tested  by  us  at  our 
trial  gardens,  before  being  offered  for  sale.  We  strive  to  have  the. 
varietal  traits  run  true  to  Ferry  standards. 

Experienced  gardeners,  both  professional  and  amateur, 
know  that  Ferry's  care  in  seed  selection  has  gone  far  toward 
making  Ferry's  Seeds  sure  of  success.  Isn't  this  greater  surety 
worth  planning  and  providing  for  in  your  garden  this  year  ? 

Furry' a  Seed*  are  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Write  as  today  for 
a  copy  of  the  Ferry  Seed  Annual. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich, 
(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 
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January  l'1  tan     of    War    Baker, 

be  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affaire,  (Iff. mis  the  administra- 
tion Hi"  tlif  War  Department,  declaring 
that  1,500,000  nun  ;uv  equipped  to 
fight,  and  that  no  army  of  the  same 
•.i  ever  raised  bo  quickly.  He 
admits  that  2(H), (MH")  machine  guns  are 
needed  and  defends  contractors: 
Washington  announces  that  secret  ser- 
\  ice  agents  have  discovered  a  new  and 
extensive  movement  to  reorganize  Ger- 
man sabotage  in  the  United  States. 
Thirty  Germans  and  some  Scandina- 
vians have  been  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  plot,  which  is  believed  to  havo 
been  successfully  frustrated. 

Owing  to  losses  by  the  sinking  of  ships 
and  crop  failures  the  United  States  is 
planning  to  release  for  export  an  ad- 
ditional 90,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
to  aid  the  Allies.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration will  ask  the  people  at  home  to 
cut  their  consumption  to  make  up  the 
amount,  as  this  country's  surplus  has 
already  been  shipped. 

January  11. — John  Purroy  Mitchel,  former 
Mayor  of  New  York  -City,  is  commis- 
sioned a  major  in  the  aviation  section 
of  the  Signal  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

President  Wilson  announces  that  he  is 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  War  Department  and  flatly 
opposes  the  creation  of  a  new  executive 
department  for  the  handling  of  muni- 
tions and  supplies. 

January  13. — Walter  Sporeman,  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  German  Navy,  is  arrested  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  as  a  spy.  He  is  believed 
to  have  landed  in  this  country  from  the 
German  t/-boat  53,  which  touched  at 
Newport  in  1916.  Sporeman  is  ac- 
cused of  having  attempted  to  blow  up 
the  Government  magazine  at  the  avia- 
tion base  at  Hampton.  Immediately 
following  his  arrest  his  brother,  H. 
C.  Sporeman,  is  taken  into  custody  in 
Baltimore  on  a  charge  of  violating  the 
enemy  alien  regulations  in  regard  to 
removal. 

Only  minor  developments  on  the  battle 
fronts  are  recorded  in  the  weekly  re- 
view of  military  operations  jaaade  public 
at  Washington. 

ON    THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

January  9. — Despite  a  heavy  snow-storm 
that  threatens  to  check  operations  all 
along  the  Italian  line,  Paris  reports  a 
spirited  artillery  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brenta,  and  a  heavy  bombard-, 
ment  along  the  Piave  between  Val 
Dobbladene  and  Montello. 

January  11. — London  dispatches  announce 
that  British  airplanes  on  the  Italian 
front  bring  down  four  hostile  machines. 
Rome  reports  that  the  Austro-German 
forces  are  obliged  to  abandon  trench 
sections  on  the  Italian  mountain 
front,  suffering  severe  losses  in  their 
retreat. 

January  13. — The  Italian  War  Office 
statement  reports  active  artillery-fight- 
ing. Headquarters  in  northern  Italy 
states  that  Italian  aviators  drop  two 
tons  of  explosives  on  extensive  store- 
houses and  encampments  around  an 
important  railway  terminus  at  Primo- 
lano  constituting  the  enemy's  lines 
of  communication  for  troop  supplies  to 
the  fighting  front. 

A  dispatch  from  the  French  Army  in 
Italy  states  that  following  the  storm- 
ing of  the  heights  of  Tomba,  a  fortnight 
ago,  almost  a  mile  of  territory  has 
been  wrested  from  the  Austrians. 


ON     1111.     I  HIM   II     FRONT 

Januan    0      A    London    dispatch    states 

that   tin    I'rc  inch  in  a  raid  penetrate  the 
nan    defenses    east    of    St.    Mihiel 
for     nearly     a     mile,     demolishing     the 
I  urns,  destroying  the  shelters,  and 
returning  to  their  own  lines  with  178 
Mid   a   number  of   captured 
machine  ^uns. 
Paris  announces  that  despite  the  intense 
cold  and  unfavorable  atmospheric  con- 
ditions their  aircraft  during  December 
put    out    of    commission    76    German 
machines,   23  of  which  fell  within  the 
French   lines,   and    18   were   destroyed 
over    enemy    territory.      The    French 
losses  were  19  planes. 

January  10.— London  announces  that  Field- 
Marshal  Ilaig  reports  successful  raids 
on  the  German  trenches  at  three 
different  points  southeast  of  Ypres. 

January  15. — London  states  that  as  a 
result  of  the  inquiry  by  Field-Marshal 
llaig,  the  General  Staff,  War-Cabinet, 
and  the  Government  consider  that  the 
British  higher  army  command  had  not 
been  surprized  by  the  German  attack 
in  the  Cambrai  region  on  November  30 
and  that  all  proper  dispositions  had 
been  made  to  meet  it. 


THE    CENTRAL,   POWERS 

January  10. — London  dispatches  report 
that  an  official  German  statement  an- 
nounces that  the  Allies'  losses  on  the 
German  front  in  December  amounted 
to  nine  captive  balloons  and  119  air- 
planes. The  statement  admits  the 
loss  of  82  German  airplanes  and  two 
captive  balloons. 

January  11. — The  Berlin  Tageblatt  in  an- 
nouncing that  Germany  depends  upon 
her  submarine  warfare  to  bring  about 
an  early  peace  declares  the  U-boat 
toll  to  have'  averaged  821,000  tons 
monthly  since  February  1,  1917,  and 
that  "there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ef- 
forts that  the  Americans  are  making 
must  be  taken  seriously."  An  expan- 
sion of  the  submarine  warfare,  which 
it  is  claimed  "has  completely  upset 
the  economic  life  of  the  Entente,"  is 
threatened. 

January  13. — London  dispatches  state  that 
according  to  Dutch  and  Swiss  advices 
the  conference  of  German  military  and 
political  leaders  in  Berlin  on  Saturday, 
followed  by  a  Crown  council,  agreed 
upon  a  program  for  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  showed  the  complete 
dominance  of  the  extremist  military 
section. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

January  9. — Following  is  the  British  Ad- 
miralty report  on  [/-boat  activities 
during  the  past  week:  Arrivals,  2,085; 
sailings,  2,244.  British  merchantmen 
of  more  than  1,600  tons  sunk  by  mine 
or  submarine,  including  two  previously, 
18;  under  1,600  tons,  including  one 
previously,  3.     Fishing-vessels  sunk,  4. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  the 
British"  hospital  steamship  Rewa,  'with 
wounded  from  Gibraltar,  is  sunk  in  the 
British  Channel  off  Swansea.  The 
torpedo  passed  directly  through  the 
big  red  cross  on  the  ship's  side.  Three 
members  of  the  crew  are  missing. 
The  wounded  soldiers  are  safely  landed 
at  Swansea  after  suffering  from  ex- 
posure. 

January  12. — London  reports  the  loss  of 
the  British  destroyer  Racoon,  which 
struck  on  the  rocks  off  the  Irish  coast  on 
Wednesday.  The  normal  complement 
of  men  on  board  was  105  and  all  were 
lost. 

allies'  war-aims 

January  11. — The  full  text  of  President 
Wilson's  address  to  Congress  reaches 


Paris,  and  the  French  press  describe 
it  as  "one  of  the  greatest  state  papers 
ever  penned  by  the  head  of  a  nation." 
( !ommenttng  on  the  message  in  London, 
Hritish  Minister  of  Munitions  Churchill 
pleads  for  the  prompt  sending  of 
American  troops,  stating  that  the 
"great  issues  of  the  war  can  only  he 
satisfactorily  resolved  by  vehement 
and  effective  action  of  the  United 
States  as  a  factor  in  the  conflict."  A 
dispatch  from  Berlin  to  Copenhagen 
states  that  Chancellor  von  Ilertling 
will  address  the  Reichstag  in  reply  to 
the  war-aims  of  Premier  Lloyd  George 
and  President  Wilson. 

January  12. — Paris  dispatches  announce 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  places 
the  stamp  of  approval  on  the  war-aims 
of  the  Allies  as  stated  by  Premier 
Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson  by 
indorsing,  by  a  vote  of  395  to  145, 
Foreign  Minister  Pichon's  declaration 
of  the  French  foreign  policy,  which  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  positions  of 
P^ngland  and  America. 

January  13. — Rome  dispatches  state  that 
the  Pope  has  exprest  confidentially  to  an 
Entente  envoy  his  unqualified  approval 
of  the  Allies'  peace  terms. 

January  15. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that 
Arthur  H.  Frazier,  Second  Secretary 
of  the  American  Embassy,  has  been 
designated  by  the  State  Department 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
War -Council  soon  to  be  held  at 
Versailles. 

GERMAN-RUSSIAN    PEACE    MOVES 

January  9. — As  the  Russian  delegates  are 
on  their  way  to  renew  the  peace  nego- 
tiations with  the  Germans  the  Russian 
troops  in  the  trenches  urge  Foreign 
Minister  Trotzky  not  to  make  a  "dis- 
honorable peace."  Trotzky  replied: 
"We  did  not  overthrow  the  Czar  to 
bow  to  German  imperialism." 

January  10. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  to 
London  states  that  the  Russian  peace 
delegation  has  renewed  its  negotiations 
with  Germany  at  Brest-Litovsk,  not- 
withstanding Foreign  Minister  Trotzky 's 
insistence  on  the  removal  of  the  Con- 
ference to  Stockholm,  and  his  threat 
that  if  his  request  were  not  acceded  to 
Germany  would  feel  the  weight  of  the 
arms  of  Russia  and  hear  the  voice  of 
the  democracies  of  the  Central  Powers. 
A  Petrograd  dispatch  states  that  the 
Germans  have  suggested  that  Sweden 
act  as  go-between  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy.  It  is  reported  in 
Bern,  Switzerland,  that  a  separate 
peace  has  been  signed  by  Russia  and 
Bulgaria.  Separate  peace  proposals  by 
Turkey  are  said  to  have  been  rejected 
by  the  Bolshevik  Government. 

January  11. — London  dispatches  state  that 
the  Germans  have  withdrawn  their 
general  peace  terms,  made  public  at 
the  Brest-Litovsk  conference  on  Christ- 
mas, and  announce  that  because  of 
their  non-acceptance  by  all  of  the 
enemy  Powers  they  have  become 
"null  and  void."  No  course  is  now 
open,  it  is  declared,  but  a  separate 
peace  with  Russia,  but  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  negotiations  to  Stock- 
holm is  flatly  rejected.  Leon  Trotzky, 
head  of  the  Bolshevik  delegates,  re- 
quests an  adjournment  in  order  to 
prepare  a  reply. 

DOMESTIC 

January  9. — National  Fuel  Administrator 
Garfield  refuses  the  request  of  Mayor 
Hylan,  of  New  York  City,  to  abolish 
the  priority  order  giving  Boston  and 
New  England  500  cars  of  coal  a  day. 
He,  however,  appoints  J.  W.  Searles 
his  representative  in  New  York  with 
authority    to    divert    coal   from   New 
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Uniform  Mileage 

The  Crowning  Tire  Triumph 

Due  to  Uniform  Tires— Built  by  Champions 

A  mighty  response  has  greeted  the  Miller  announcement  that  Uniform  Tires  are  now  an 
achieved  fact.  That  this  world-gift  is  ready— that  stabilized  mileage  is  here  after  years  of  vain  trials. 

Previously,  Miller  Tires  varied  in  mileage  as  others  do. 

Now  99  Millers  in  100  outrun  standard  guarantees. 

Run  two  Millers  on  opposite  wheels  and  you  shall  see.  Thousands  of  tests  like  this 
prove  that  Miller  mileage  is  stabilized.  • 


miller 


Mechanical  methods  do  not  account  for  this 
triumph.    For  they  are  shared  by  all  makers. 

But  tires  contain  much  handwork.  And  Miller 
has  excelled  by  conquering  "human  variables." 

To  make  workmanship  uniform,  we  had  to  make 
workmen  uniform.  We  had  to  take  picked  men  only. 
Then  we  had  to  make  each  man  a  master  tire  builder. 

Tires  99%  Excellent 

Today  these  Miller  experts  are  called  champions. 

Their  personal  efficiency  averages  96  per  cent. 

If  a  tire  comes  back  their  rating  is  penalized. 

But  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  tires  they  build 
ever  need  adjustment. 

That  means  that  Millers  are  99  per  cent  excellent. 


GEARED-TOTHEROAD 


In  addition  to  stabilized  mileage,  MillerjTires  give 
utmost  safety.  One  reason  is  they  are  geared-to- 
the-road. 

Their  ratchet-like  tread  engages  the  ground  as 
you  go.     This  counters  the  tendency  to  skid. 

Few  Can  Get  Them 

Such  tires  as  these  cannot  be  produced  where 
quantity  output  rules.  For  picked  men  are  rare.  It 
takes,  years  to  make  champions. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  getting  Millers  this  year, 
you  must  reserve  your  supply  at  once.  Only  enough 
for  one  motorist  in  fifty  will  be  made  this  year. 

Miller  Cord  Tires  are  the  fine  big  fellows  with  the 
extra  large  air  capacity.  There  is  nothing  more  luxu- 
rious, yet  they  cost  less  per  mile  than  regulation  type. 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner  Tubes — the   Team-Mates  of  Uniform   Tires 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Itiyotfr  face, 
Mr.  Shaver-' 

But  maybe  you  don't  realize  what  makes 
your  razor  "pull."  It's  RUST!  The  naked  eye 
can't  see  the  rust,  but  it's  there  just  the  same. 

Any  razor  blade,  magnified  1,000  times, 
looks  like  a  cross-cut  saw— with  ragged,  jagged 
teeth.  Between  these  infinitesimal  teeth  mois- 
ture collects  and  rust  forms.  Even  the  moisture 
from  the  lather  causes  rust.  You  can't  stop  it 
by  trying  to  wipe  or  strop  your  razor  dry.  But 
you  can  stop  it  with  a  little 

3-in-One 

Here's  what  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
self-shavers  do:  Moisten  thumb  and  forefinger 
with  a  drop  of  3-in-One  Oil,  then  draw  the 
blade  gently  between  them.  Do  this  simple 
thing  before  and  after  shaving. 

3-in-One  prevents  rust  forming.  It  gives  you 
a  rustless  razor,  the  only  kind   that   doesn't 

"pull"  and  hurt- 
Rub  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One  into  your 

strop,  too,  now  and  then.     Keeps  it  soft 

and  pliable. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  stores,  in  25c  Handy 

Oil  Cans  and  in  15c,  25c  and  50c  bottles. 

1701717   A   liberal   sample  of  3-in-One 

*■  * »*-^*-*  oil  and  our  Special  Razor  Saver 

Circular — both  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

165  KAR.  Broadway  New  York 
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ELUSIONS  IN  DIET 

Sir  Junes  Cricnton- Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D..  F.R.S.   *» 

An  interesting,  clearly-written  treatise  by  an  eminent 
authority,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  required 
by  the  normal  person.  Discusses  Flficherism  and  the 
theories  of  Professor  Chittenden,  of  Vale,  and  concludes 
that  the  advocates  of  parcimony  in  nutrition  are  in 
opposition  to  the  experience  of  the  race.    Cloth,  75c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


rMTrn  a  business 

l^X^I  r^  JT^     of  your  own  and  earn  big 

annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Man. 


American  Photography  says:  "The  entire  photographic  fraternity 
owes  thanks  to  the  author  of  this  work." 

Successful  Photography 

If  you  want  to  experience  the  fascination  of  successful  photog- 
raphy— know  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  taking  good  pictures 
and  developing  and  printing  them  yourself  with  the  greatest  success, 
let  this  practical  and  helpful  work  be  your  guide  and  instructor. 

CASSELL'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

In  Two  Handsome  Three-Quarter  Leather  Volumes 

A  priceless  help  for  the  amateur  camera-enthusiast  or  the  professional  photographer.  Anything  and 
everything  you  want  to  know  about  this  subject  you  can  find  instantly  in  these  volumes.  They  cover 
the  entire  field  of  photographic  knowledge  with  2500  descriptive  articles,  454'explanatory  drawings  and  dia- 
grams, and  many  full-page  plates.    This  work  explains  the  "how"  and  "why"  of  practical  photography. 

FASCINATING   EXPERIMENTS 


PRACTICAL  FUNDAMENTALS 

It  explains  the  management  of  all  chemicals — 
tank  work— fixing  solutions — developing— printing 
—managing  light  conditions— getting  correct  expo- 
sure, backgrounds,  etc.  It  describes  the  best 
methods  for  flashlight  work — night  photography 
— portraiture — group  pictures — architectural  pho- 
tography— photographing  animals,  plants,  the 
heavens,  etc.  It  informs  you  on  the  expert  de- 
tails of  using  shutters,  lenses,  etc. — changing 
photographs  to  line  drawings— etc.  And  it  covers 
all  other  branches  of  this  great  subject. 


To  all  its  practical  and  necessary  information,  this 
work  adds  hundreds  of  fascinating  descriptions  of 
such  things  as  double  exposures — piecing  negatives 
— automaUc  photography — photographing  fires,  fire- 
works, clouds,  fish,  etc. — photography  with  micro- 
scope, mirror,  kites  and  balloons,  etc. — night  photog- 
raphy— and  many  other  tricks,  experiments,  and 
freaks  of  photography  that  afford  so  much  interest 
and  entertainment. 

This  great  work  is  written  by  leading  experts  and 
specialists  in  the  photographic  world  and  it  is  an  au- 
thority upon  which  you  can  depend. 

"  There  is  no  photographic  topic  on  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  consult  the  Cyclopedia  on  which  we 
have  not  found  valuable  and  thorough  informa- 
tion."— American  Photography. 


Bound  in  two  handsome  volumes,  three-quarter  leather,  profusely  illustrated.    Price  $7. So,  postpaid 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


England  if,  in  his  opinion,  it  be  nee. 

\.  •.   York. 

With  diiI'.  eight  dissenting  votes  both 
bouses  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature 
yesterday  ratified  the  proposed  prohi- 
bition    amendment    to    the    Federal 

Constitution. 

January  10. — By  just  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority — 274  to  136 — the  House 
\  otes  to  submit  to  the  various  States  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  Woman  Suffrage 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  result  was 
hailed  with  cheers  by  many  women  in 
the  galleries.  The  Senate  has  yet  to 
act.  The  result  in  the  House  was  due 
to  Republican  support.  London  re- 
ports that  the  House  of  Lords  votes 
134  to  69  against  Lord  Loreburn's 
proposed  amendment  excluding  women 
from  suffrage. 

January  11. — Four  military  policemen 
and  a  banker  are  killed  by  robbers 
wearing  soldiers'  uniforms  who  loot 
the  bank  at  the  Army  Cantonment  at 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Brand  Whitlock,  former  United  States 
minister  to  Belgium,  and  Hamlin 
Garland  are  elected  to  seats  among  the 
fifty  "immortals"  in  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  announces 
that  the  shortage  of  38,000,000  tons 
of  coal  will  be  felt  most  severely  during 
the  next  sixty  days,  and  even  planes 
making  munitions  and  war -supplies 
may  have  to  curtail  their  consumption 
of  fuel.  Every  one  is  requested  to 
economize  in  the  use  of  coal. 

January  12. — Capt.  Lewis  R.  Whisler, 
identified  as  the  man  who  robbed  the 
bank  at  Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  and 
killed  four  men,  shoots  himself.  A 
letter  to  a  woman  states  that  he  had 
contemplated  suicide  for  some  time, 
but  had  had  no  reason  before. 

Washington  dispatches  state  that  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  coal-famine  in 
the  East  some  industries  may  be 
asked  to  close  down  three  days  in  the 
week.  The  crippling  of  the  railroads 
by  a  blizzard  in  the  West  and  the  ice 
in  New  York  Harbor  have  accentuated 
the  coal-famine  in  the  East. 

Traffic  in  Western  and  Central  States  is 
paralyzed  by  a  blizzard.  All  trains 
out  of  Chicago  are  annulled  and  snow 
blocks  the  streets.  The  zero  weather 
covers  a  wide  area,  the  thermometer 
reaching  37  degrees  below  at  O'Neill, 
Neb.,  while  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
Detroit  register  from  14  to  19  below. 
Gulf  ports  suffer  from  the  cold  wave 
and  much  damage  will  be  caused  to 
winter  truck  and  fruit  crops.  Snow 
fell  in  New  Orleans,  and  Florida  ex- 
perienced freezing  weather. 

January  13. — Ninety  executives,  represent- 
ing 177  railroads,  meet  in  secret  con- 
ference in  New  York  and  take  the  first 
steps  in  connection  with  the  future 
management  of  the  roads. 

Dispatches  from  Memphis  state  that 
the  South  is  suffering  from  the  worst 
blizzard  and  cold  wave  in  its  history. 
The  mercury  at  M  emphis  was  8  degrees 
below  zero  and  at  New  Orleans  only 
11  above.  Twenty-nine  persons  in  six 
States  in  the  South  are  reported  to 
have  died  as  a  result  of  the  cold. 

January  14. — The  conference  of  railroad 
presidents  in  New  York  City  adopts  a 
resolution  calling  on  Congress  to 
amend  the  Sims  Bill  so  that  the  rail- 
roads will  be  returned  to  their  owners 
within  a  year  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
Both  houses  of  the  Kentucky  General  As- 
sembly ratify  the  proposed  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

January    15. — With   the   approval  of  the 
President,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson 
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creates  a  National  War-Labor  Board 
to  act  as  an  advisory  «ouncil.  John 
Lind,  former  Governor  of  Minnesota, 
is  chairman.  The  women  of  the  nation 
are  represented  by  Agnes  Nestor,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Women's  Trade 
Union  League. 

FOREIGN 

January  10. — The  Petrograd  correspon- 
dent of  the  Manchester  (England) 
Guardian  states  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  repudiate  many 
of  the  loans  and  bonds  held  by  foreign 
subjects  at  home  or  abroad. 

A  dispatch  from  Petrograd  states  that 
France  has  appointed  General  Tabouille 
representative  of  France  to  Ukraine, 
thus  recognizing  the  independence  of 
the  new  republic. 

January  13. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that 
former  Premier  Caillaux  is  arrested, 
charged  with  treason  on  orders  from 
Premier  Clemeneeau.  There  are  rumors 
of  further  arrests,  and  the  newspapers 
say  that  a  great  political  battle  is  on, 
and  that  the  Dreyfus  case  will  be 
nothing  compared  with  the  tragedy 
now  begun. 


"OBJECTORS"  IN  1776  — There  were 
conscientious  and  other  kinds  of  objectors 
way  back  in  1776,  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  Harford,  Md.,  discovered  by  War  De- 
partment officials  in  perfecting  title  to  the 
new  proving  -  grounds.  In  a  document 
under  that  date  appear  the  names  of 
fifteen  citizens  who  for  various  reasons 
refused  to  sign  a  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence which  is  said  to  have  been  among 
the  first  moves  in  that  direction  by  the 
Colonists.  Thomas  Gilbert  was  quite 
frank,  stating  that  "he  don't  sign  by 
reason  that  he  don't  choose."  Thomas 
West  refused  to  indorse  the  movement 
"by  reason  that  it  is  a  mystery  to  him," 
while  Philip  Cummins  contended  that  he 
"  didn't  understand  the  matter."  Here  are 
the  reasons  of  the  other  twelve  as  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times: 

Benjamin  Herbert,  Jr.,  refuses  to  sign 
through  religious  principles. 

Richard  T.  Hargrove  refuses  to  sign 
through  religious  principles. 

William  Wilson,  son  of  John,  refuses 
to  sign  through  religious  principles. 

Benjamin  Harboard  refuses  to  sign 
through  religious  principles. 

Michael  Boser  don't  sign  by  reason  he 
signed  before. 

John  Ward  don't  sign  by  reason  the 
Congress  don't  sign  and  by  reason  he 
thinks  if  the  English  gain  the  day  then 
the  Congress  and  the  great  people  will  turn 
the  scale  and  say  the  commonalty  of  people 
forced  them  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
English. 

John  Clark  don't  sign  by  reason  he  can 
give. 

Ephraim  Arnold  don't  sign  for  fear  it 
would  fetch  him  into  a  scrape. 

Isaac  Penrose  don't  sign  for  reason  he 
don't  choose  to  fight  for  liberty  and  never 
will. 

Benjamin  Fleetwood  refuses  to  sign.  He 
says  he  will  go  in  a  vessel,  but  will  not 
fight  by  land. 

Samuel  Gallion  says  if  he  should  sign 
he  may  fetch  on  himself  what  he  can  not 
go  through. 

Richard  Spencer  says  he  can  not  write 
nor  read  and  shall  not  sign  any  paper. 
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Wf^  PUnt  tnd  "Monro*  Corner"  in  office* 

of  P*ruh  A  B.ngh*m,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


— as  stated  by  Mr.    W.   C.   Neuman,  Auditor  of  the 
Parish  &  Bingham  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

"The  saving  of  time  and  energy,  together  with  the  assurance  of 
speed  and  accuracy,  has  caused  us  to  recognize  the  superiority  of 
the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  over  all  other  makes  of  machines 
tried  at  our  plant,  and  today  this  machine  is  being  used  exclusively 
in  our  Cost,  Engineering  and  Accounting  Departments. 

"We  have  standardized  on  the  Monroe  for  three  reas  ns: 

"First,  because  of  the  combined  speed  and  accuracy  of  Monroe 
results. 

"Second,  because  of  the  self-checking  feature,  which  is  particu- 
larly valuable  in  preventing  errors  that  formerly  necessitated  untold 
re-checking. 

"Third,  because  the  Monroe  does  not  require  the  special  trained 
operators  now  so  difficult  to  secure. 

"  Work  formerly  handled  by  young  men  is  turned  out  on  the 
Monroe  by  young  women  at  a  rate  and  with  an  accuracy  most 

satisfactory  to  us."  ^fr  Tl 

Jr  Monroe 

Send  the  Coupon  Today  and  learn  why  this  ma-  ^7  Calculating 

chine  so  fundamentally  different  will  render  correspond-  ^rw  Machin  1, S°" 

ingly  efficient  service  in  your  own  office  and  factory.  ^f    New  York    N  Y 

To  get  the  facts  involves  no  cost  or  obligation.  ^fr    D,  ,\ 

rlease  give  us  (.check  the 
item  desired) : 

□  Further  information    concern- 
ing the  Monroe  Calculating  Ma- 
chine and  how  it  will  save  time  in  the 
figure  work  of  our  business. 
DA  demonstration  in  our  own  office. 
Firm 
Name :    

Address 

■■j^T  Individual's 

Name l-i 
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•BEAUTIFUL  BIRCH  FOR  BEAUTIFUL  WOODWORK1 

On  Every  Page 

of  the  new  and  handsomely  illustrated 

"Beautiful  birch" 

BOOK 

will  be  found  many  BIG  reasons  why 
"Beautiful  birch"  Is  so  generally  em- 
ployed in  buildings,  public  and  private, 
for  interior  trim,  veneer  paneling',  veneer 
doors  and  handsome  floors.  You'll  find 
it  profitable  reading!  Don't  start  to 
build  (or  even  start  to  plan)  before  you 

GETTHEFREE  birch  BOOK 

of  hardwood  facts  with  illustrations  and 
suggestions  for  room  decoration.  With 
your  book  we  will  send  a  set  of  small 
birch  panels— so  you  may  get  the  fin- 
ished effects  of  several  stains  and 
enamels  on  this  favorite  hardwood. 

The  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Mfrt.  An  n. 
212  F.  R.  A.  Building,  Oihkoih,  Wisconsin 

birch. 


■THE    HARDWOOD    THAT  ALWAYS    MAKES    GOOD' 
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First  Mortgage 
Investment 
To  Net  61  % 

Abundant  Security  and 
A  ssured  Earnings 


Proceeds  of  bonds  will  com- 
plete improvements,  increasing 
materially  the  output  of  COAL 
— a  natural  resource  of  vital 
and  timely  importance.  Value 
of  security  over  four  times 
amount  of  issue.  Contracts 
provide  satisfactory  fixed  per- 
centage of  profit  over  all  costs, 
and  assure  monthly  deposit  of 
one-twelfth  annual  principal 
and  interest,  regardless  of 
mine  operations.  $500  and 
SI, 000  bonds,  maturing  in 
2  to  15  years. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  998-R 

Peahocfy 
Honghteting&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 

(A719) 
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YOUR  DUTY  TO  INVENT  NOW 

Material,  labor  and  time-saving  devices.  Write  MASON, 
FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE,  Patent  Lawyers.  Est.  1861. 
Washington,  D.  C,  New  York,  or  Chicago.    Booklet  Free. 
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First   Mortgage 
Real    Estate    Serial   Notes 

offer  what  the  successful  investor  always 
demands — ample  security  and  good  returns. 
These  notes  are  secured  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  property,  the  ground  value 
alone  frequently  having  a  value  greater  than 
the  total  of  the  loan.  After  careful  inspec- 
tion and  investigation  by  our  experts,  we  buy 
the  entire  issue  of  notes — in  other  words, 
back  our  judgment  with  our  own  money. 
Banks  and  other  careful  investors  through- 
out the  country  have  found  these  notes 
attractive,  because  the  original  notes  are 
delivered  to  them.  The  genuineness  of  each 
note  is  certified  by  us,  thus  preventing 
forgery  or  over-issue.  Our  profit  is  the 
commission  we  charge  the  borrower. 
This  plan  enables  you  to  invest  $500  or 
multiples  thereof;  to  choose  maturities  and 
diversify  your  investments.  Interest  s% 
— 5M%and6%. 

Write  for  our  current  Investment  list  No.  105 

Mercantile  Trust  Company 

Capital  and  Surplus  $9,600,000 
Saint  Louis 

Member  Federal  Reserve  Bank 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 
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WHAT  THE  WAR  COST  ALL  Till 
POWERS  TO  DEC.  31,  1917 

IN  a  statement  prepared  in  the  Me- 
ohanios  and  Metals  National  Bank 
of  New  York,  the  total  cost  of  the 
Kuropean  War  to  December  31,  1917, 
ha-  been  placed  at  $121,750,000,000.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  this  bank  had  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Cost  of  the 
War."  For  The  Journal  of  Commerce  the 
writer  of  the  pamphlet  made  a  revision, 
bringing  the  data  down  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1917.  In  this  revision  the  expendi- 
tures for  1917  were  figured  at  $1,000,000,- 
000  a  week.  For  the  United  States  the 
daily  cost  had  become  $40,360,000.  The 
burden  for  the  individual  was  found  to 
be  greatest  in  Great  Britain.  Following 
is  a  table  in  which  were  presented  the 
direct  war-expenses  of  the  several  coun- 
tries for  each  year  since  1914,  with  the 
totals  for  four  years  and  five  months: 


nations  go  on  borrowing  to  pay  those  costs, 
and  the  figures  of  debt  n  lily   be- 

yond those  which  formerly   were  familiar." 
Further,  as  to  the  future,  the  writer  says: 

"An  attempt  to  gage"  the  direct  cost  of 
the  war  on  an  assumption  that  hostilities 
will  continue  to  its  fourth  anniversary, 
August  1,  1918,  doubtless  will  be  received 
by  the  reader  as  wortli  making.  Such  an 
attempt  yields  a  series  of  huge  figun--, 
all  of  which  contribute  to  make  up  a  total 
of  more  than  $150,000,000,000.  Should 
the  war  progress  to  August  1,  1918,  its 
direct  military  cost  to  the  nations  will  be  as 
follows,  basing  estimates  on  the  present 
daily  rate  of  expenditure,  which  is  aug- 
mented over  the  past  by  active  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war: 

Daily  Average     Total  Military  Cott 

Three  years,  to  Aug.  1, 1917      $90,000,000         $97,450,000,000 
One  year,  to  Aug.  1,  1918.. .       159,000,000  58,150,000,000 


Total,  4  years $107,000,000        $155,600,000,000 

"The  above  calculation  means  that  there 


Direct  Coat  To— 

1914, 
*Five  Mos. 

1915, 
Twelve  Mos. 

1916, 
Twelve  Mos. 

19/7, 
Twelve  Mos 

Total  Direct 
Cost  to  Date 

$6,700,000,000 

12,500,000,000 

6,800,000,000 

6,400,000,000 

2,900,000,000 

1,750,000,000 

$37,050,000,000 
$9,350,000,000 

5,600,000,000 

$14,950,000,000 

$52,000,000,000 

$6,700,000,000 

Great  Britain 

$900,000,000 
1,600,000,000 
1,300,000,000 

$5,250,000,000 

4,600,000,000 

4,400,000,000 

650,000,000 

1, 500,000,000 

$16,400,000,000 
$5,400,000,000 

4,400,000,000 

$9,800,000,000 

$26,200,000,000 

$7,600,000,000 
6,600,000,000 
5,600,000,000 
2,300,000,000 

1,650,000,000 

$23,750,000,000 
$6,800,000,000 

5,100,000,000 

$11,900,000,000 

$35,650,000,000 

26,250,000,000 

France 

19,600,000,000 

Russia 

17,700,000,000 

Italy 

5,850,000,000 

Belgium,    Servia,    Roumania, 
end  Portugal 

600,000,000 

$4,400,000,000 
$2,200,000,000 

1,300,000,000 

$3,500,000,000 

$7,900,000,000 

5,500,000,000 

Entente  Allies 

$81,600,000,000 

Germany 

$23,750,000,000 

Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and 
Bulgaria 

16,400,000,000 

Central  Allies 

$40,150,000,000 

Total,  all 

$121,750,000,000 

•August  1  to  December  31. 

The  writer  of  the  article  remarks  that 
when  one  endeavors  to  compute  for  all 
nations  the  total  cost  of  the  war,  ' '  measur- 
ing in  dollars  the  full  economic  destruction 
as^ell  as  the  simple  military  expenditure," 
he  finds  he  has  undertaken  an  impossible 
task,  since  much  of  the  loss  is  incalculable. 
In  fact,  the  blow  delivered  to  civilization 
"has  no  money  measure."  In  the  first 
place,  the  loss  through  the  killing  and 
maiming  of  men  "can  not  rightly  be 
stated  in  dollar  values,"  while,  as  for  an 
estimate  of  the  destruction  of  railways, 
ships,  factories,  and  all  other  elements  of 
production  and  value,  that  would  be  im- 
possible since  different  authorities  "have 
arrived  at  widely  varying  amounts  in  the 
calculations  they  have  made."  Confining 
himself  to  strictly  military  expenditures, 
which  can  be  calculated  in  money  measure, 
the  writer  presents  the  above  table  and 
gives  an  approximation  of  the  daily  war- 
costs  as  they  were  incurred  from  the  day 
of  the  war's  beginning,  August  1,  1914,  to 
December  31,  1917: 

Daily  Total 

Average  Military  Cost 

1914  (Aug.  1  to  Dec.  31) $52,700,000  $7,900,000,000 

1915 71,800,000  26,200,000,000 

1916 97,700,000  35,650,000,000 

1917 142,000,000  52,000,000,000 

Total $97,000,000  $121,750,000,000 

As  to  future  costs,  the  writer  says  the 
increases  will  be  determined  "by  the 
length  of  time  over  which  hostilities  are 
prolonged  and  by  whatever  extension  of 
battle-lines  may  occur."  The  financing  of 
battles  must  keep  up  with  their  cost,  so 
that  basically,  the  war  "resolves  itself 
more  and  more  into  an  economic  contest." 
While  costs  "continue  to  grow,  embattled 


will  have  been  laid  out  for  military  pur- 
poses, if  the  war  does  not  end  before  next 
August,  a  sum  greater  than  the  developed 
wealth  of  any  single  nation  of  the  world, 
other  than  the  United  States.  It  means 
that,  for  war,  there  has  already  been  ex- 
pended an  amount  three  times  as  large 
as  the  total  indebtedness  of  every  nation 
in  the  world,  as  that  indebtedness  stood 
in  1914,  four  times  as  large  as  the  de- 
posits of  all  the  banks  of  the  United 
States,  ten  times  as  large  as  the  value 
of  all  our  agricultural  products  in  a  given 
year,  twelve  times  as  large  as  the  value 
of  our  annual  foreign  trade,  1,000  times 
as  large  as  the  amount  of  the  annual 
American  gold  output.  It  means  that  this 
war  has  already  required  a  sum  that 
would  have  extended  the  railway  mile- 
age of  the  United  States  to  several  times 
its  present  length,  and  that,  besides, 
would  have  carried  steamship  lines  to 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  rebuilt  the 
world's  cities  on  rational,  sanitary  lines, 
provided  schools  and  teachers  for  every 
child  living,  eliminated  savagery,  en- 
dowed science  to  the  devotion  of  its 
efforts  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
all  mankind. 

"Instead  of  this,  the  money  has  been 
spent  for  organized  destruction,  and  for 
every  month  over  which  hostilities  con- 
tinue to  progress,  five  thousand  millions 
more  are  added  to  the  cost.  This  means 
that  there  is  required  of  the  world  every 
month  an  amount  of  money  double  that 
expended  during  the  entire  Russo-Japanese 
War,  which  lasted  eighteen  months.  It. 
means  that  the  Boer  War  is  being  concen- 
trated into  every  eight  days  of  this  war. 
It  means  that  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
is  being  fought  over  and  over  again,  its 
entire  cost  being  comprest  each  time  into 
a  space  of  three  weeks.  It  means  that  our 
Civil  War — hitherto  the  greatest  conflict 
in  world  history — is  being  duplicated  with 
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This  Is  All 
"You  Do 


With  the  common  grease  cup,  greasing  your  car  is  one  continual 
muss.  It's  such  a  disagreeable  job  to  crawl  around  your  car  that 
you  put  it  off — day  after  day — week  after  week — and  when  a  lot  of 
squeaks  and  rattles  finally  cry  out  for  attention,  you  find  the  grease 
passages  so  clogged  up  with  dirt  and  grit  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  the  grease  into  your  bearings.  And  eventually  you  have  a  noisy 
prematurely  old  car — all  because  until  recently  you  were  compelled 
to  put  up  with  the  dirty,  wasteful,  inefficient,  old-fashioned  grease 
cup. 


The  Copeman  System  is  to  the  old-fashioned  grease  cup  what  the 
electric  starter  is  to  the  crank.  Not  a  grease  cup — not  a  grease  gun 
— but  a  combination  of  both.  You  first  equip  your  car  with  the 
patented  Copeman  Lubri-Cups  and  thereafter  instead  of  using  the 
dirty  grease  bucket  simply  slip  in  the  clean  handy  Copeman  Lubri- 
Caps  (high  grade  hard  grease  in  a  paper  capsule)  as  they  are  needed. 
Just  slip  in  the  Lubri-Cap — give  the  handle  of  the  Lubri-Cup  a  turn  or 
two — and  the  positive  pressure  feed  quickly  eliminates  your  squeaky 
bearings  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  get  the  grease. 


The  New 

Clean  Way 

Is  the 


vitiating 

Keep*  Your 


Try  It  On 
Your  Own 
Car  FREE 


Carl&mng' 


Greasing  a  car  has  been  a  nightmare  of  the  motorist  since  the 
early  days  of  the  automobile.  Too  smeary,  too  inconvenient  to 
do  yourself — too  expensive  to  have  done  by  someone  else.  With 
the  Copeman  System  you  can  grease  your  car  in  a  very  few 
minutes — without  muss  or  soiling  your  clothes — and  you  know  that 


every  bit  of  the  grease  you  buy  actually  gets  to  your  bearings. 
You  simply  replace  your  present  grease  cups  with  the  patented 
Copeman  Lubri-Cups — and  then  keep  a  box  of  the  convenient 
Copeman  Lubri-Caps  in  your  car  ready  for  use  the  minute  they 
are  needed. 


Box  of  Copeman 

Lubri-Caps 


High  Grade 
Hard  Create 

In  Package 
Form 


OWNERS:  Write  for  Free  Trial  Offer  At  Once! 

To  find  out  how  vastly  the  Copeman  System  differs  from  the  ordinary  grease  cup  method  you  have  only  to  try  it  out  on 
your  own  car. 

During  February  we  have  arranged  to  supply  the  first  five  thousand  motorists  who  get  in  touch  with  us  a  sample 
Copeman  outfit  (sufficient  for  one  bearing)  entirely  free — so  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  it  will  not  waste  one  drop  of 
grease — that  it  will  not  soil  your  hands  or  clothes — that  you  save  about  one  hour  in  greasing  a  car — and  finally  that  your 
bearing  gets  the  grease  no  matter  how  much  dirt  or  grit  may  be  clogging  the  passage  ways. 

Write  today  for  quick  information  on  just  how  to  get  this  free  demonstration  outfit  without  expense  or  obligation  of 
any  kind.  I 

P)p  A  I  PRS*  ^ne  Copeman  System  is  backed  by  a  revolutionary  telling  plan  that 
*^*^**'  "  «*XaJ»  i8  spreading  distribution  over  the  entire  continent  in  a  few  weeks. 
Write  or  wire  for  oar  SURE  PROFIT  plan  immediately. 

Copeman  Laboratories,  In<^,  Flint,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 


THE   COPEMAN  LUBRICATING  SYSTEM  IS  SMCANBtMtD  -  MTS    ANY  CAR, 
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The  Spread  of 
American  Thrift 

John  Muir 


l.i  hia  original  study  of  public  partici- 

m  in  the  Fir»t  l.itx;rt>  Loan  Mr.  Muir 

ijuel  which  tells  of  the  way 

in  which  the  thrift  base  «.t*  broadened 
in  tin-  Second  Liberty  Loan. 

I  lie   human  side  of  the  jreat  lai 
wai  finance  is  given  due  attention  l>v  Mr. 
Muir.  who  cites  some  of  the  most  humor 
mis  incidents  developed  through  hurry  or 
enthusiasm. 

For  the  general  public,  for  that  large 
section  of  it  which  subscribed  for  Liberty 
Loin  Bonds  and  especially  for  all  who 
ise  the  patriotic  spur  which  the  war 
has  L.-1W11  to  Thrift,  this  publication  will 
be  intensely  interesting. 

\  limited  number  of  "The  Spread  of 
American  Thrift,"  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  The  DeVinne  Press,  will  be 
sent  without  charge  on  application  here. 


John  Muir  &  To. 

V  SPECIALISTS   IN  ^ 

Odd  Lots 


M.inOffic.,61  Bro.dw.y.  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.      .  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Newark,  N.J.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Now  HaTon,  Conn. 

Members  N.  Y.  Slock  Exchanit 


Not  One  Dollar  Lost  on  a  Danforth 
Farm  Mortgage  in  Sixty  Years 

No  Investor  has  ever  foreclosed  a  Mortgage,  taken 
a  foot  of  land  or  lost  a  dollar  on  a  DANFORTH 
FARM   MORTGAGE. 

For  further  information  regarding  our  Farm  Loans 
and  Bonds,  write  for  Booklet  and  Investors  List 
No.  50. 

AG-  Danforth  -&(b 


BANKERS 
WASHINGTON 


Founded  A.D.  1858 
ILLINOIS 


Satisfactory    Investments 


M 

VEJ^SM/  For  more  than  34  years  our  Pint  Farm  Mortgages 
MyM(*W/  '"d  Re*'  Estate  Gold  Bonds  have  given  absolute 
%fvVaV  satisfaction  to  our  clients  with  never  a  dollar  lost. 
#/ \ly  Bonds   In   $100-$200—  $500  and   $1000   denomina- 

tions; Mortgages  $5"00  and  up. 

Lot  us  send  you  Pamphlet  "A"  and  list  of  offer- 
ings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.        (A561)        Grand  Forks 
Capital  and  Surplus  $500,000        North  Dakota  . 
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INVESTMENTS 

of  Attractive  Yield 

Attractive  yield  and  sound 
character  are  combined  in 
the  offerings  in  our  Febru- 
ary list  of  investments. 

Securities  suitable  for  all 
classes  of  investors  are  in- 
cluded. 


Send  for  D-67. 


I  The  National  City 
I  Company  | 

National  City  Bank  Building 
New  York 

Bonds        Short  Term  Note*      Acceptances 

J 
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such  intensity  thai  ;i  oounterparl  of  the 
four-year  struggle  betwei  n  the  North  and 
Soui  I  iroduoed  1  i  ery  fifty  <i^ 

"No  other  war  in  history,  or  combination 
of  wars,  can  offer  ;i  parallel  to  the  strain 
thai  nou  1-  imposed.  Indeed,  the  sum  of 
moiit  >  expended  rinoe  the  middle  of  1914 

been  greater  than  th>  combined  mo 
expenditure  for  all  other  wars  that  oc- 
curred sine-  the  beginning  of  history.  The 
oombined  direol  oosl  of  the  world's  six 
greatest  military  struggles  in  the  \'2'>  y< 
preceding  this  war  was  $21,(XX),00(),(XJ0. 
One  of  these  raged  through  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years.  Another  lasted  four 
years.  The  twenty  greatest  wars  in  the 
century  and  a  quarter  preceding  1914  cost, 
directly,  $2o,000,(XX),000.  That  sum  mea- 
sures the  cost  of  five  months'  fighting  at 
the  present  rate  of  expenditures. 

"Following  is  a  table  which  shows  the 
approximate  cost  of  the  world's  most 
notable  struggles  of  modern  history,  the 
amount  given  for  the  present  war  carry- 
ing the  cost  only  to  its  third  anniversary: 

Napoleonic  Wars,  1793-1815 $6,250,000,000 

Crimean  War,  1853-1856.                        1,700,000,000 

American  Cvil  War,  1861-1865 8,000,000,000 

Frauco-Prussian  War,  1870-1871 3,500,000,000 

South  African  War,  1900-1902 1,250,000,000 

Russo-Japanese  War,  1904-1905 2,500,000,000 

Great  War,  1914-1917  (3  years) 97,450,000,000 

"War  originally  was  decided  by  the 
strength  and  prowess  of  the  individual 
combatants.  Now  brains  have  succeeded 
muscle,  and  instead  of  very  simple  methods 
and  instruments  of  destruction  we  have 
weapons  that  kill  and  maim  men  by  thou- 
sands. Huge  cannon  that  project  monster 
shells,  machine  guns,  bombs,  tanks,  gre- 
nades and  poison  gases;  these  are  the 
present-day  staples  of  war.  Shells  ex- 
pended by  the  British  and  French  artillery 
in  single  battles  recently  have  been  more 
than  were  expended  in  the  two  years  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  or  the  three  years 
of  the  South-African  War. 

"As  war's  success  has  come  to  depend 
less  and  less  on  the  soldier's  muscle  and 
more  and  more  on  the  brain  of  the  chemist 
and  skill  of  the  mechanic,  its  cost  has  in- 
creased to  a  point  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  smaller  nations  to  afford.  Hence  the 
stronger  Powers  have  now  to  supply  their 
allies  with  means  to  go  on  fighting.  Ad- 
vances or  loans  by  the  stronger  Powers  to 
the  weaker  allies  and  to  neutrals  have  in 
three  years  extended  well  beyond  $10,000,- 
000,000.  Great  Britain  has  loaned  more 
than  $5,000,000,000,  the  United  States 
$3,000,000,000,  Germany,  $2,500,000,000, 
France,  $800,000,000.  The  responsibility 
falling  upon  the  British  nation  in  respect  of 
loans  is  twice  as  heavy  as  that  of  any  other 
belligerent,  but  the  program  outlined  for 
the  United  States,  if  fulfilled,  presently 
will  make  our  loans  equal  those  of  Great 
Britain. 

"War-costs  up  to  August  1,  1917,  of  the 
four  nations  making  advances  to  the 
weaker  allies  are  given  below.  Figures  of 
net  costs  appear  in  a  column  parallel  to 
those  of  gross  costs,  and  are  based  on  war- 
credits  actually  voted,  and  in  the  case  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  on  actual  as- 
certained costs: 

Net  War-Costs,  Gross  War-Costs, 

Aug.  1, 1914  Aug.  1, 1914 

to  to 

Aug.  1,1917  Aug.  1,1917 

United  States $2,200,000,000  $3,500,000,000 

Great  Britain 20,750,000,000  25,800,000,000 

France 16,600,000,000  17,400,000,000 

Germany 19,600,000,000  22,100,000,000 

"The  present  rate  of  war-expenditures  by 
the  United  States,  based  on  recent  Ad- 
ministration statements,  may  be  placed  at 
a  higher  figure  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  engaged  in  the  hostilities.  Every 
day  the  direct  military  cost  is  $29,400,000, 
and,  in  addition,  loans  to  our  allies  are  at 
a  rate  that  makes  the  total  gross  daily 
war-cost  for  the  United  States  more  than 
$40,000,000.  Great  Britain  has  a  total 
daily  war-cost  of  $39,000,000  gross.  Ger- 
many is  spending  $30,000,000*  a  day,  and 
France  is  spending  $21,000,000. 

"For  these  nations  the  figures  include  ad- 
vances to  allies.     The  United  States  has 
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Bonds  Protected 
By  Taxes 

offer  a  degree  of  safety  which  is  en- 
joyed by  no  other  class  of  securities. 
Municipal  Bonds  are  protected  by 
the  taxes  of  the  communities  issu- 
ing them. 

In  saving,  make  certain  your  funds 
are  safe. 

Municipal  Bonds  are  free  from  the 
Federal  Income  Tax. 

Our  list  includes  attractive 
issues  yielding  from  4j%  to  6%. 

Before  investing  funds,  read  our 
booklet  "Bonds  as  Safe  as  our 
Cities." 

Sent  free  on  request  for  Booklet  "Lrl" 

William  R.ftmptonfo 

Government  and  Municipal  Bonds 

"Over  a  Quarter  Century  in  This  Business" 

NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS 

14  Wall  Street  408  Olive  Street 

CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 

105  So.  La  Salle  St.        30s  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

PITTSBURG:  731  Farmers  Bank  Building 


ONE-THIRD  OF  GASOLINE 

saved  to  all  users  of  Fords  by  our  new  HOT  PIN 
MANIFOLD.  Makes  explosive  gas  of  every 
particle  of  fuel.  No  condensation  of  fuel  in 
cylinders.  Vaporizes  present  percentage  of  Kero- 
sene in  all  gasoline.  Less  wear  and  smoother 
running  motor.  Starts  instantly  on  the  coldest  day. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

with  our  money-back  guarantee.   Write  today  for 

complete  descriptive  circular. 

K.B.C  Co.,  Oept.  120.2015  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co. 

Patent  Attorneys 

WOODWARD  BUILDING 

Washington,  D.  C. 


h;pay 
Year 


Apartment  House  Bonds  $I00  i"" 

When  bond  is  due,  your  $100  returned  in  full.  Secured  by  1st  mortgage 
on  new  metropolitan  apartment  bouse,  near  Royal  Palm  Hotel  and  bay 
front,  Miami,  r  la.  Investment  and  building  under  Miller  Service  super* 
vision  which  has  never  lost  a  dollar  for  any  investor  living  in  40  States. 
$500  and  $1,000  bonds  also.      Write  for  illustrated  Circular  152,  free. 

Gf       Mil  f  CD   Cf\       1019  HURTZ  BLDG. t  ATLANTA,  GA. 
•  L.  ImLLLIY  IU.,  TRUST  CO.  BLDG.,  MIAMI,  FLA. 

ROYAL  NAILS 

NEDERLAND  b  ROTTERDAM 

NEUTRAL  FLAG         _,.. 

Joint  Pacific  Service  ( 1  st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA,  (Via  Honolulu)  Kobe.  Nagasaki 

Single$100  YOKOHAMA  (2d  Cabin)  $150  R.  T. 

HONGKONG.    ^  Hill  A      n*-?nAn* 
SINGAPORE        WrllUA     BATAVIA 

SAILINGS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 


JAVAMUAPAN 


J.D.Sprecke|-&Bro».Co.601Ma-ketSt.S.F. 
or  H.E.BURNETT.  1 7BatteryPlaceN.Y 


GOOD  ENGLISH  fill  75c 


FORIICN 
PHRASES 
in  bMivun 


"  Watch- Y  our-English" 

Handbooks 

Four  up-to-date  little  volumes, 
arranged  by  the  editors  of  "The 
Standard  Dictionary."  Depend- 
able and  sure  guides  to  the  cor- 
rection of  many  common  faults 
in  English  speech  and  writing. 
Always  ready  with  the  correct 
answers  to  the  little  "puzzlers" 
in  English  which  come  up  every 
day.  Four  volumes  each  com- 
plete in  itself:  "Faulty  Diction." 
how  to  correct  it — "Belter  Say." 
ways  to  improve  your  language— 
"Foreign  Phrases"  in  daily  use — 
"Helpful  Hints"  toward  better 
English.  Cloth.  25c  each,  or  all 
four  in  neat  box  for  7SC.  We  pay 
carriage. 

FUNK  &  WAQNALL8  COMPANY 
Mew  York 
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Like  Taking  a  New  Home 

Treasured  sentiments  and  memories  cluster 
about  the  old  home,  and  yet — 


"'HE  new  home  represents  new  ideals,  new  hopes,  the 

fulfilment  of  years  of  planning,  expectations  realized.    It 

suggests  a  honeymoon,  or  the  renewal  of  a  honeymoon 

long  passed.     It  starts  a  fresh  chapter  in  the  book  of  our 

lives. 

Sentiments  and  memories  cluster  about  one's  faithful  old 
motor  car,  too.  Yet  the  old  car  can't  go  on  forever,  and 
the  superior  new  one,  like  the  new  home,  carries  with  it 
new  ideals,  new  hopes,  and  a  freshness  that  gives  life  a 
delightful  zest. 

Open  Cars  Now  that  your  old  car  has  served  its  period,  let  your  new 

$2950  to  $3500  one  be  a  Winton  Six— a  car  especially  planned  to  your 

individual  taste,  and  picturing  your  personal  ideals.     Our 
$3265      $4750  artists  have  long  specialized  in  creating  just  the  type  of 

car  to  fulfil  your  hopes.     It  will  increase  your  happiness. 
Prices  subject  to  increase  Better  telephone   or  write   our  nearest   branch   house   or 

without  notice.  dealer  right  now< 

The  Winton  Company 

77  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  in  New  York,  Boston,  Newark,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle. 


Closed  Cars 
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DURAND 

STEEL    RACKS 


(GOVERNMENT 

^-*  contracts  on  cost- 
plus  basis  require  exact 
cost  accounting. 

An  installation  of  Durand  Steel 
Racks,  adapted  to  your  par- 
ticular requirements,  will  soon 
pay  for  itself  by  reducing  han- 
dling costs,  eliminating  wastes 
and  losses,  and  facilitating  speedy 
and  accurate  inventory. 
Write  today  for  our  new  catalogue. 

We  are  also  manufacturers 
of  Durand  Steel  Lockers, 
designed  to  meet  the  most 
exacting  locker  requirements 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg.      905  Vanderbilt  B!dg. 
Chicago  New  York 


6  to  40  Times  Faster 
Than  Typewriters 

Don't  waste  money  and  work- 
ers' time  on  out-of-date  methods  of 
addressing,  pay-roll  listing,  cost  form 
heading  and  fixed-amount  billing. 

DIREX-ALL  equipment,  run  by  a 
boy  or  young  woman,  does  the  work 
of  a  dozen  or  more  clerks  or  typists — 
does  it  faster  and  with  invariable 
accuracy. 

Whatever  your  business  there's  a 
DIREX-ALL  model  to  fit  it  and  save 
you  money — besides  conserving  th*e 
supply  of  workers  available  for  busi- 
ness, and  preparing  you  for  the  time 
when  help  is  harder  to  get  than  now. 

Ask  to  have  our  office  expert  prove 
DIREX-ALL  saving  for  you.  No 
obligation. 

Stickney  &  Montague 

Now  York,  54  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  180  N. 
Wabash  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Wells-Fargo 
Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  33  Short  St.  Canada: 
359  Vonga  St.,  Toronto. 


nded  oredil  for  tho  purchase  of  mili- 

pplies  to  Gnat  Britain,  France, 
ia.  Belgium,  Servia,  and  Italy.  Great 
Britain  has  loaned  funds  to  Jiu 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Koumania,  and 
certain  neutral  countries.  France  hai 
made  advances  to  Russia,  Belgium,  and 
Servia.  Germany  has  extended  assistance 
to  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria, 
and,  it  is  said,  to  Greece. 

"On  a  daily  basis,  the  four  nations  are 
making  current  payments  about  as  fol- 
lows. Gross  costs,  it  must  be  kept? in  mind, 
are  direct  military  costs,  plus  foreign 
loans  or  advances: 

Present  Daily   Preterit  Daily 
Net  War-         Gross  War- 
Costs  Costs 

United  States $29,400,000  $40,360,000 

Great  Britain 35,000,000  39,000,000 

Germany 27,200,000  30,0CC,O0O 

France 20,200,000  21,000,000 

"Taking  an  approximation  of  the  direct 
daily  war-expenses  of  the  different  nations 
— disregarding  advances  made  {or  received 
— a  highly  significant  statistical  record  can 
be  made.  In  the  following  table  is  given 
the  present  daily  direct  rate  of  war  ex- 
penditure in  each  of  the  countries  chiefly 

en^ed:  Direct 

Population  Cost,  Daily 

United  States 104,000,000  $29,400,000 

Great  Britain 47,000,000  35,000,000 

France 40^)00,000  20,200,000 

Russia 175,000,000  18,000,000 

Italy 36,000,000  8,000,000 

Belgium,    Portugal,    Roumania, 

Servia 26,000,000  5,000,000 


Total,  Allies 428,000,000  $115,600,000 

Germany 68,000,000  $27,200,000 

Austria-Hungary,   Turkey,   Bul- 
garia   79,000,000  16,000,000 


Central  Powers 147,000,000 


Total,  all 575,000,000 


$43,200,000 
$158,800,000 


' '  The  cost  of  the  war  averages  three  dol- 
lars daily  for  each  soldier  enlisted.  Total 
daily  expenses  of  all  the  Allies  are  $115,- 
000,000,  as  compared  with  $43,000,000  for 
the  Central  Powers,  the  ratio  being  2J^  to 
1.  The  disparity  is  explained  by  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  under  which  the  em- 
battled groups  are  fighting,  by  the  need  of 
the  Allies  to  spend  large  sums  in  keeping 
their  navies  and  mercantile  fleets  at  sea, 
by  the  different  system  of  pay  in  the  armies, 
by  manufacture  and  transportation.  War's 
money  is  now  largely  expended  in  the  lab- 
oratory, the  foundry,  and  the  machine 
shop,  and,  in  the  ease  of  the  Allies,  an  im- 
portant part  is  expended  in  costly  steam- 
ship and  railway  transportation. 

"Pro-rated  over  the  entire  population,  the 
direct  daily  cost  of  the  war  means  much 
more  to  Great  Britain  than  any  other  bel- 
ligerent. France  is  second  on  the  fist,  Ger- 
many third,  the  United  States  fourth,  and 
Russia  last.  The  war  is  costing  Great  Brit- 
ain a  shade  more  than  74  cents  daily  for 
each  inhabitant.  It  is  costing  France  50 
cents  for  each  inhabitant.  Germany  40 
cents,  the  United  States  28  cents. 

"It  is  interesting  to  study  the  direct  war- 
cost  of  the  people  of  the  various  nations 
in  relation  to  their  normal  income.  Thus 
the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  to 
register  the  average  income  of  the  chief 
nations  engaged  in  the  war,  together  with 
an  average  of  the  war-bill,  at  the  current 
rate  of  expenditure: 

Daily  Income  Annual 

Present  Daily  per       Present  Income 

War-Cost  Capita     Annual  per 

Per  Capita  in        (Cents)  (Cents)       Cost  Capita 

United  States 28  105  $103.80  $385.00 

Great  Britain 74  70  279.60  255.00 

France 50  51  180.00  187.00 

Russia 10  11  36.60  40.00 

Italy 22  32  80.60  111.00 


48        $100.50        $175.75 


44 
26 

39 


144.20 
75.50 


162.00 
94.35 


$114.00        $140.50 


Entente  Allies. ...        27 

Germany 40 

Austria-Hungary ...         21 

Central  Allies....        31 

Total,  all 29  45        $103.60        $166.30 

"Having  the  largest  average  income,  the 
workman  of  the  United  States  can  most 
readily  meet  his  war -expense.  Having 
the  smallest  average  income,  the  work- 
man of  Russia  has  also  much  the  small- 


i  t  burden  of  war-expense.    But  tin 
equala  nearly  the  full  amount  of  tin   a 
age  individual s  calculated  income  in  Rus- 
sia, as  against  one-quarter  of  the  average 

individual's  income  in  the  United  States. 
In  Great  Britain  the  burden  ia  heavier  on 
the  individual  than  in  any  of  the  other 
countries  named.  That  country's  war- 
cost  is  greater  than  the  average  income 
of  the  people.  The  other  European  na- 
tions are  spending  nearly  all  their  normal 
income  for  war." 

THE  WORLD'S  TOTAL  TRADE  LAST 
YEAR 

According  to  The  Americas,  a  periodical 
issued  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  international  trade  in  1917  shows  a 
larger  total  than  in  any  other  year.  This 
estimate  is  the  result  of  "a  careful  review 
of  all  available  figures  of  world-trade." 
It  includes  eleven  months  of  actual  figures 
for  the  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom, ten  months  for  Canada,  and  some- 
what shorter  periods  for  the  other  prin- 
cipal countries,  covering,  however,  a  suf- 
ficient proportion  of  the  year  to  justify 
an  estimate  that  "the  total  international 
trade  of  the  year  will  be  the  largest  in 
history."  For  the  United  States,  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  the  year  has  been 
approximately  nine  billion  dollars  against 
less  than  four  billions  in  1913.  In  Great 
Britain  the  total  for  eleven  months  was 
over  seven  billion  dollars  against  five  and 
three-quarter  billion  dollars  in  1913. 
Canada's  total  for  ten  months  ending  with 
October  was  over  two  billion  dollars 
against  $88,000,000  in  the  same  months  of 
1913.  Japan's  total  for  the  nine  months 
ending  with  September  was  $914,000,000 
against  $507,000,000  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1913.  For  France  no  official 
figures  were  available  for  1917,  tho  the 
imports  estimated  by  an  examination  of 
figures  of  exports  from  other  countries  to 
France  were  apparently  about  50  per  cent, 
more  than  in  1913.  In  the  Central 
Powers  no  official  figures  were  available. 
Their  over-sea  trade  was  cut  off,  but  they 
imported  very  largely  from  adjacent 
neutral  countries,  and  exchanges  between 
the  "Central  Powers"  had  been  very 
great.  In  the  Allied  countries  a  part  of 
the  trade,  that  conducted  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  was  omitted  from  the 
official  figures.  The  total  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Japan  in  1913  was 
a  little  more  than  eighteen  billion  dollars. 
Figures  thus  far  reported  for  1917  suggest 
that  the  total  for  1917  "may  approximate 
twenty-five  billion  dollars." 

Neutral  sections  of  the  world  "showed 
little  change  in  their  grand  total  of  trade 
in  1917  as  compared  with  1913,"  tho  there 
were  marked  changes  in  its  characteristics. 
In  South  America  imports  were  far 
below  those  of  1913,  in  which  year  the  im- 
ports of  that  continent  were  the  highest  in 
its  history.  The  imports  of  all  South 
America  in  1913  exceeded  one  billion  dol- 
lars. For  1917  official  reports  indicated 
that  the  total  imports  would  be  little  more 
than  half  that,  tho  the  1917  exports  would 
"apparently  exceed  those  of  1913  by  about 
25  per  cent." 

In  Japan  exports  were  double  those  of 
1913,  and  imports  showed  an  increase  of 
about  50  per  cent.  In  China  the  imports 
showed  a  decline,  and  while  there  was  a 
good  demand  for  silk  at  high  prices,  the 
best  markets  for  her  tea  had  been  difficult 
of  access.  India  showed  a  decline  in  im- 
ports and  a  slight  reduction  of  exports, 
"due  chiefly  to  lack  of  transportation." 
The  great  rubber  plantations  of  Ceylon, 
the   Malayan   Peninsula,  and  the   Dutch 
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East  Indies  showed  large  increases  in 
production  and  sales.  The  sugar  output 
of  Java  "was  larger  and  at  higher  prices 
than  formerly."  Neutral  countries  in 
Europe  showed  "material  increases  in  the 
value  of  their  exports,  but  slight  decreases 
in  the  value  of  their  imports."  Whatever 
they  had  to  spare  in  food  and  manufactur- 
ing materials  was  "eagerly  purchased  by 
their  neighbors,  both  the  Central  Powers 
and  the  Allies,  at  high  prices."  The  writer 
gives  a  table  of  total  imports  and  total 
exports  of  the  principal  countries  to  the 
st  available  date  in  1917,  compared 
with  corresponding  months  in  1913: 

Imports  Exports 

Number  HUT  191S  1917  1913 

of  Million  Million  Million  Million 

Months  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 

Australia 5  132.9  147.2  182.3  122.5 

Argentina 6  88.8  203.6  300.5  285.3 

Brazil 8  130.8  225.8  194.3  176.7 

Canada 10  870.8  563.9  1,211.7  322.7 

Kgypt 7  83.1  75.5  114.1  74.7 

Frame 8  *1,550.0  1,069.8  '375.0  863.6 

India 7  340.6  439.4  469.9 

Italv 7  884.3  413.0  287.7  269.0 

Japan 9  350.2  281.7  563.5  224.6 

New  Zealand 8  67.3  *76.0  *77.4  54.0 

Russia 6  438.4  289.7  57. 1  289.7 

South  .Africa 7  102.8  120.0  69.3  81.5 

Spain 7  92.3  146.4  156.2  117.1 

Switzerland 3  114.1  84.4  103.7  60.3 

I'nited  Kingdom .        11  4,778.9  3,395.0  2,275.7  2,345.2 

United  States. . . .        11  2,725.0  1,608.5  5,639.0  2,251.8 

•Estimated. 

LAST  YEAR'S  INCOME-TAX  PAYMENTS 

With  the  approach  of  the  period  during 
which  Americans  will  be  making  up  their 
income-tax  statements,  a  revised  table 
showing  the  distribution  among  the  States 
of  the  amount  raised  last  year  is 
interesting.  As  printed  in  The  Journal 
of  Commerce,  it  appears  that  citizens  of 
New  York  State  paid  $81,495,783  in  in- 
dividual income  taxes  and  $46,566,952  cor- 
poration income  taxes.  The  total  tax  paid 
by  individuals  and  corporations  in  the 
whole  country  was  $359,481,228,  corpora- 
tions paying  $179,372,888  and  individuals 
$180,108,340.  New  York  easily  led  all 
other  States.  The  payments  by  various 
States  were  as  follows: 

Corporation  Individual 

Income  Income 

Stale  Tax  Tax 

Alabama $887,906.92  $200,385.29 

Alaska 49,132.34  20,772.03 

Arizona 637,993.92  200,330.73 

Arkansas 306,310.84  179,413.47 

California 6,147,289.14  3,870,314.24 

Colorado 1,789,597,94  1,060.075.91 

Connecticut 3,872,638.48  3,050,912.00 

Delaware 2,791,067.72  3,666,351.92 

Dist.  of  Columbia 579,311.46  1,816.133.33 

Florida 327,655.04  305.S79.91 

Georgia 1,218,831.39  611,777.89 

Hawaii 909,818.58  363,880.70 

Idaho 217,479.58  176,711.97 

Illinois 14,359,537.16  11,739,952.41 

Indiana 2,261,049.58  1,233,845.52 

Iowa 1,252,297.30  555,247.24 

Kansas 2,349,847.01  568,181.91 

Kentucky 1,252,485.55  393,271.63 

Louisiana 1,269,121.11  813.542.12 

Maine 815,750.20  377,375.05 

Maryland 1,401,954.27  1,947,336.47 

Massachusetts 9,320,716.63  10,959,847.50 

Michigan 6,565,769.68  3,627,884.25 

Minnesota 4,618,464.76  1,814,431.33 

Mississippi 246,829.38  197.456.70 

Missouri 4,596,170.35  2,516,416.54 

Montana 776,719.99  298.627.47 

Nebraska 779,615.94  368,710.97 

Nevada 75.423.06  15,425.53 

New  Hampshire 283.837.07  236,565.38 

New  Jersey 5,250,581.86  5,621,910.08 

New  Mexico 300,134,14  82,760.87 

New  York 46,566,951.90  81,495,783.31 

North  Carolina 1,232,609.13  5.31,189.51 

North  Dakota 218,771.77     '  74,159.64 

Ohio 12,873,403.13  8,066,088.77 

Oklahoma 2,231,436.18  4,428,842.32 

Oregon 406,931.70  413,684.24 

Pennsylvania 24,238,266.36  17,860.341. IS 

Rho.le  Island 1,339,290.50  1,860,676.67 

South  Carolina 498,116.17  81,874.28 

South  Dakota 182.24S.15  49,164.33 

Tennessee 942,090.87  438,684.27 

Texas 2,611,153.93  2,781,779.69 

1  tab 1,148,676.94  181,344.05 

\ermont 1S4.547.33  369,879.07 

li-ionia 1,837,125.64  621,507.06 

Washington 1,187,702.79  855,286.77 

\\  est  \  irginia 1,460,908.97  460,138.63 

Wisconsin 2,716,523.54  1,179,826.21 

Wyoming 184,694.47  66,361.72 

Total $179,372,887.86    $180,108,340.10 

Payments  made  on  an  income  of  less 
than  $20,000  a  year  amounted  to  $155,- 
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FREE:  A  small  deak  cal- 
endar with  this  deaign  in 
color*  will  be  sent  on  re- 
ceipt  of  3c.  postage. 


Vacant  Chairs  Mean  Additional  Work 

for  Executives 


The' 
is    o 


Y  and  E"  System  Service  (given  without  charge) 
factor    in    successful     business    management 


T3USIXESS  conditions  being 
JJ  what  they  are,  you  must 
expect  to  make  certain  re- 
adjustments before  long.  To 
help  in  this  process  and  without 
accepting  fees,  we  maintain  a 
representative  in  every  terri- 
torial district,  engaged  upon 
System  Service. 

If   you  wish    to   accomplish 
more  work  with  what  help  you 
have,  or  to  get  along  without 
filling  the  "vacant  chairs,"  or  to 
get  a  closer  grasp  of  affairs  in 
your  business  through  new,  per- 
fected systems — talk  the  matter 
over   with   our  representative 
and  see  if  he — trained  as  he  is 
in  the  most  modern  office  meth- 
ods and  backed  by  the  best  and  oldest  technical 
resources  in  the  country — cannot  help  you  to  a 
solution.    Two  heads — two  directions  of  experi- 
ence— are  better  than  one. 

Our  men  know  how  to  simplify  methods  that 
have  become  complex,  how  to  work  up  useful 
records  about  your  business,  how  to  combine 
records,  eliminating  the  non-essentials,  how  to 
put  records  into  the  most  convenient  form  to 
handle,  how  to  establish  accuracy;  and  they  can 


, That  Simplify 


give  you  first-hand  information 
about  new  devices  that  can 
save  time  and  work  in  your 
office.  This  knowledge,  with 
your  own.  assures  best  possible 
results  in  handling  many  of  the 
war-time  problems. 

Our    service     dates   back   for  a 
period  of  over  twelve  years,  and  is 
being    used    by    such   well-known 
concerns  as:   Western  Union  Tel. 
Co.;  Edison  Storage  Battery  Co. ;     / 
Standard  Oil:    Southern  Pacific      * 
Railway  Co. ;  Western  Electric       / 
Co.;    Westinghouse  Electric      • 
and  M  f g .  Co. ;  Pierce  Arrow       f 
Motor  Co.;    Remington     / 
Arms  U.  M.  Co.;  Victor        ' 
Talking  Machine  Co. ;      / 
Pan  American  Union :    y   ,,v       , 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Hartford       '       I  and  h 
Fire     Insurance     Co.;     Pittsburgh      •      Rochester, 
Steel   Co.;    and    National    Biscuit        '  "•  Y- 

Co.;  besides  U.  S.  Government,     /     Withoutcharge 
American  Red  Cross,  etc.  '     or  obligation. 

.„  ,.,  .  /     send    information 

Attach     this     coupon    to        f    about  the  following 
your  letterhead    and   mail       S     records: 


ZJ 


/ 


to  the  "Y  and   E"  store 
in  your  city  or  to  head' 
quarters  at  Rochester.       . 

/     For  information  about  any 

/equipment,   check    items   of 
interest: 
.       D   "Fire-Wall"  Steel  Cabinets; 
/     n  Super-Wood   Filing  Cabinets; 
„.  „»    i>»..i  e»      r>,„-i,.^,„,    m  v  *       pMachineAecountingEquipment; 

134  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  V.  /    rjBlueprint  Files;  PSafe;  TTrans- 

'T  and  E"  Filing  Device*  and  Office  Systems  .      fer  Cases;  OlndexTabs;  CFiffng  Sys- 

Boston,  Springfield.  Mus.,  New  York.  Albany.  Newark.  Phila-  '  j^v  itfw 'nch'^^M6^?!^" 
delphia.  Washington.  Pittsburgh.  Buffalo.  Cleveland.  Chicago.  Kansas  City.  •  Ciency  Desks  G Shannon  Files  and  Sup- 
San  Francisco.  Oakland.  Los  Angeles.  Agents  and  Dealers  in  more  than  1200  •  plies;  □  Card  Records;  L_  System  Service, 
other  cities.  In  Canada,  The  Office  Specialty  Mfg. Co..  Ltd..  Newmarket. Ont.      >  Wrxtt  nam*  and  addrrti  in  the  margin 

/ attach  to  UtUrhtad  and  mail. 
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Makers  of 


Branch  Office; 

Washington, 


This  Car  Carries  Civilization  Every  where 

It  Works  for  YOU— day  and  night— rain  or  shine 

It  is  the  Messenger  of  Sympathy,  the  Consoler  of 
Grief,  the  Bond  of  the  Parted,  the  Instrument 
of  Trade,  the  Disseminator  of  Knowledge. 
A  unique  book  has  just  been  published  about  it  and  the  service  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  the  only  book  on  a  subject  that  concerns  every  one,  that  must  interest 


every  one. 


The  United  States  Post-Office 

By  DANIEL  C.  ROPER,  Vice-Chairman,  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  1913-1916. 


Its   Appeal  is  Universal 

because  it  tells  the  story  of  the  great  Government  depart- 
ment that  is  most  vitally  concerned  with  your  welfare, 
whether  you  merely  write  and  receive  letters  or  are  your- 
self a  cog  in  the  machinery  that  whisks  them  by  thou- 
sands from  point  to  point — a  story  alive  with  interest, 
replete  with  information,  and  as  fascinatingly  written  as 
a  romance,  which  indeed  it  is. 

It  is  a   Study  in    Efficiency 

from  end  to  end,  recording  chapter  by  chapter  how  the 
good  was  bettered  and  the  better  made  best,  how  the 
crude  methods  of  early  days  gradually  gave  place  to 
the  wonderful  system  that  now  transports  our  mail  at  a 
daily  cost  of  one  million  dollars,  employing  56.000  post- 
offices  and  an  immense  army  of  carriers  in  city  and  country 
— a  constantly  growing  machine  of  astonishing  perfection. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.     - 


It  is   Intensely   Practical 

and  will  form  an  invaluable  handbook  for  all  those  who 
wish  to  learn  more  of  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
Government  under  which  we  live.  No  student  of  social 
economics,  no  teacher  in  school  or  college,  no  writer  or 
lecturer  upon  public  questions,  no  one  who  i9  in  any  way 
interested  in  this  country,  its  institutions,  and  its  growth, 
can  afford  to  leave  it  unread. 

It  is  Essentially    Democratic 

in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  setting  forth  as 
it  does  the  broad  ideals  that  underlie  and  encourage  the 
spirit  of  service  that  makes  for  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  Its  author  is  not  only  an  expert  on  his 
subject,  but  an  enthusiastic  and  forceful  writer,  whose 
every  word  commands  attention. 

12mo.    Cloth.    Illustrated.    SI. SO  net;    by  mail,  St. 62 

•    354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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while  tli.-  tax  paid  >-u  inoom« 
-    000,000a  year  irai  110,1  16 

l-KH  i-   in    nil    (  i\ii.-\vak   PERIOD 
'I'll.'  high  oott  of  living  during  the  <'i\il 

War  has  ln.ii  us.'d  tor    hall"   a  fciilin 

indard  for  eompariaona.  Prioea 
then,  and  eepeeiaU;  in  1863,  were  "beyond 
all  previous  experience.  Poor  people,  and 
even  people  in  moderate  circumstances, 
often  round  them  prohibitive,  strikes 
ami  mass-meetings  were  not  uncommon. 
Parades  wen  organised  to  demand  lower 
prie.s  and  higher  wages.  Indeed,  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Times  declares  that  the 
social  unrest  "was  tar  more  serious  than 
any  we  know  to-day." 

Prices  rose  steadily  from  1861  to 
1863.  The  level  reached  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war  was  I  he  hi.L,di-\vater  mark.  The 
increase  for  the  period  varied  from  60  to 
7f>  per  cent.,  and  in  some  instances  was  100. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  of  complaint  was 
the  cost  of  sugar,  which  rose  to  12  or  15 
cents  a  pound.    One  of  the  curiosities  of  the 


h-l  was  the  price  of  butter,  which  for  a  long 
time  hong  around  80  cents  a  pound.  ( 'otton 
-,..1.1  at  one  time  at  $1  a  yard.  Other 
interesting  facts  are  given  by   this  writ.  I  : 

Saloons  fell  the  pinch  also  in  1863.    A 

■  meeting  of  saloon-owners  was  held  in  New 

York  to  consider  the  problem,  and  in  the 

lace  of  great  public  opposition  the  price  of 
a  drink  of  liquor  was  raised  from  (i  to  10c. 
The  best  hotels  raised  their  rates  to  $2.50 
and  later  t<>  13  a  day,  and  charged  extra 
for  heat  and  light.  The  rate  included  a 
room  and  three  meals  a  day.  The  barbers 
demanded  10  cents  for  shaving  and  20 
cents  lor  a  hair  cut.  Ice  was  considered  a 
great  luxury  and  was  supplied  at  the  rate 
of  50  cents  a  week  for  a  supply  of  ten 
pounds  a  day. 

"The  average  cost  of  foods,  it  is  seen, 
was  well  below  the  prices  of  to-day.  The 
explanation  of  the  violent  protests  through- 
out the  country  will  be  found,  however, 
in  the  comparatively  low  wages  paid  in 
the  trades  and  professions.  Banners  borne 
in  a  parade  in  New  York  demanded  a  wage 
of  $1.12  a  day.  The  average  rate  for  com- 
mon labor  rose  as  high  as  $1.25  for  a  day's 
work.     Even   the    skilled   workmen   fared 


little    better.      Tin-    wages    of    blacksmiths 

from  11  7.".  to  $2  a  day,  while  the  brick- 
rs  iii  1st..;  r<  <■>  [ved  $2  a  day  instead  of 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  A 
skilled  paint.r  reoeived  si. 75  a  day, 
joiners  and  ship-builders  v_\  quarrymen 
$1.12.  Coachmen  were  paid  $30  a  month 
and  waiters  from  S1J  to  $18  a  month. 

"The  prices  of  food  and  clothing  reached 

far    greater    heights    in    the    South.     In    a 

diary  kept  by  -Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  it  is 
recorded  that  in  18(12,  in  Richmond, 
mutton  sold  for  37  cents  a  pound,  potatoes 
for  $6  a  bushel,  tea  for  $5  a  pound,  flour  at 
$.300  a  barrel,  and  turkey  brought  $60. 
A  pair  of  boots  cost  $25.  Many  of  these 
prices  were  due  to  -peculation  in  food.  At 
one  time  beef  sold  for  vti  a  pound  and  flour 
for  $1,000  a  barrel. 

"These  extraordinary  prices,  however, 
were  fictitious.  It  made  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  whether  the  bills  were  paid 
in  gold  or  in  Confederate  money.  At  this 
time  an  Englishman  wrote  from  Charleston 
that  he  had  never  lived  so  well  and  so 
cheaply.  The  regular  hotel  rates  in  paper 
money  were  $20  a  day,  but  they  cost  the 
Englishman  but  3s.  a  day.  The  bill  was 
paid  in  gold." 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Clbe 

Set  in  a  green  and  blossoming  park  with 
the  splendid  outlooks  and  in  the  clear, 
life-giving  atmosphere  of  "The  Land 
of  the  Sky."  Simple,  perfect  service, 
informal,  but  noted  for  its  concentrated 
comfort.  One  of  those  "wholly  satisfying*' 
places  found  once  in  a  while  and  never 
forgotten. 

PERFECT  GOLF  IN  A  PERFECT  CLIMATE 

All  Other  Sports  In  Perfection 
Write  for  Booklet  "D"  Make  Reservation 

America  *  *  ftn  ^ncjUsrtt  3tut* 


™EGLEN 

Springs 

WATKINS,  N.  Y.  On  Seneca  Lake 

WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  Pres. 

A  MINERAL  SPRINGS 

HEALTH  RESORT 

AND  HOTEL 

The  only  place  in  America  where  the   Nauheim 
Baths  for  Heart  and  Circulatory   Disorders    are 
given  with  a  Natural  Calcium  Chloride  Brine. 
Winter   Condition*  for    Taking 
the  "Cure"  Especially  Desirable 
No  Shortage  of  Fuel.     Our  own  Heating  and 
Lighting  Plant  is  supplied  with   abundance  of 
Natural  Gas  from  our  own  wells. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklets 


COUTH 


A*I€RKA 

VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 

Direct,  without  change,  on  new  American 
steamships. 

NEW  YORK— VALPARAISO 

Stopping  at  principal  ports  of  Peru 

and  Chile. 

Illustrated  folder  and  information  on  request. 

First  Sailing  Late  in  January 
U.  S.  &  PACIFIC   LINE 

Passenger  Department 

104  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

TELEPHONE  BROAD  SS70 


ill ,!IE II, Jill 
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MOTE 

DLLEGEARMSl 

DE  LAND,  FLORIDA 

In  the  Florida  pines.  | 
Balmy,  healthful  climate.  j§ 
Modem  hotel;  l8-hole| 
golf  course,  grass  putting  g 
greens.  Tennis.  Riding,  j| 
Motoring.  The  beauti-  1| 
ful  South  at  its  best. 

Open  January  1st 
Theo.  C.  Brooks,  Mgr.  j 
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The  United  States 

In  The  Twentieth  Century 

By  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu 
Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce 

This  is  the  most  note- 
worthy book  on  America 
since  Bryce's  "American 
Commonwealth." 

8vo,  cloth,  400  pages,  $2.00  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publishers 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,    New  York 


HELP  WANTED 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


ON  SUMMER  SEAS 

Would  you  enjoy  a  3,000  mile  ocean 
trip  over  sunlit  tropic  waters  with  visits 
to  the  quaint  cities  of  Porto  Rico  and 
trips  through  the  old  Spanish  fortresses 
and  cathedrals? 

16  Day  Cruise  $Q/f    CA  And 
All  Expenses       J/^iJu     Up 

The  steamer  is  your  hotel  from  New  York  to 
and  around  the  island,  stopping  at  principal  ports 
and  returning  to  New  York.  Sailing  Saturdays. 
Write  for  booklet. 

M.  Seckcndorf.  C.  P.  A. 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

11  Broadway  New  York 


WARD  LINE 

Direct  service  on  fast  twin-screw 
steamers  from  New  York  to 

HAVANA  *«  SBP 

Sailings  every  Saturday 

MEXICO  SSSS™ 

To  Progreso,  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico 

Frequent  calls  at  Nassau,  Bahamas 
Literature  and  fall  information  on  request 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 
Foot  of  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Classified    Columns 


HELP  WANTED  BY  U.  S.  GOVERN- 
MENT.—Men,  Women,  18  or  over.  $90 
month.  Hundreds  war  vacancies.  List  posi- 
tions free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin 
I  Institute,  Dept.  K-120,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS  tt SALESMEN 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  TRAVEL  AT  OUR 
EXPENSE?  We  want  good  men  and  women 
for  traveling  general  agents.  Must  have  fair 
education  and  good  references.  Will  make 
contract  for  three  months,  six  months  or  year 
at  salary  $22.50  per  week  and  necessary  ex- 
penses. Can  assign  most  any  territory  desired. 
For  full  particulars  address  George  G.  Clows 
Company,  Dept.  4-0,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers  who  wish  to  purchase  patents  and 
What  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted ; 
$1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patenta- 
bility. Our  four  Guide  books  sent  free  upon 
request.  Patents  advertised  Free.  We  assist 
inventors  to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  Patent  Attys.,  769  Ninth, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT  YOUR 
Invention.  I'll  help  market  it.  Send  for  4 
free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hundreds  of 
ideas  wanted.  Advice  free.  Patents  adver- 
tised free.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 


PATENT  SENSE— The  book  that  contains 
more  information  of  real  value  to  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  than  all  other  patent 
books  combined.  FREE.  Write  R.  S.  &  A. 
B.  Lacev,  163  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.    Est.  1809. 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigate!. 


REAL   ESTATE 


FLORIDA  HOME  BELOW  MIAMI. 
12-room  house.  Show  place  of  high  value, 
occupied  by  owner.  Rare  tropical  fruits, 
plants,  vines,  oranges,  grapefruit,  avocadoes. 
$22,500.    H.  A.  Cameron,  Montclair,  N.J. 


OLD   COINS   WANTED 


Will  pay  $100.00  for  Trade  Dollar  1885;  $7.00 
for  1853  Quarter  without  arrows;  $750.00  for 
certain  $5.00  gold  without  motto.  Cash  pre- 
miums for  rare  coins  to  1912.  Get  posted. 
Send  4c.  Get  our  Large  Coin  Circular.  Nu- 
mismatic Bank,  Dept.  10,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS-Startling  values  in  Type- 
writers, $10  to  $15  up.  Factory  rebuilt.  AM 
makes.  Shipped  on  trial.  Big  bargains.  Write 
forSpecial  offer  No.  122-M.  Whitehead  Type- 
writer Co.,  186  N.La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD  offer 
you  the  opportunity  to  establish  business  of 
your  own  in  which  others  earn  up  to  $6,000 
a  year.  Exclusive  contracts  for  selling  Visual 
Instruction  Equipment  to  schools  and  libra- 
ries. Only  educated  men  with  references,  cash 
deposit  guarantee  required.  Underwood  & 
Underwood,  Dept.  C,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  beneJU. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagualln  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Renders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"G.  M.  C,"  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Concerning 
your  inquiry  relative  to  the  word  Chcchako,  the 
Lex*  ographeb  has  to  thank  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Tulalip  Indian  Agency,  Washington,  for 
the  following:  "There  is  nothing  to  warrant  the 
assumption  that  the  Chechakos  are  Indians  of 
the  Potawatomj  tribe,  i  ven  tho  the  chief  Ohechaw- 
kose  is  designated  as  a  Potawatomi  chief.  The 
term  Chechako  is  a  common  term  throughout  the 
Facille  Northwest  for  'newcomer,'  'tenderfoot,' 
or  'greenhorn.'  It  is  derived  from  the  Chinook 
jargon  formerly  in  common  use.  In  this  jargon, 
the  word  chee  means  'new'  and  the  word  chahco 
or  chako  means  'to  come.'  The  orthography 
varies.  The  term  was  often  used  by  pioneers  to 
indicate  those  who  came  later." 

The  Lexicographer  thanks  "E.  R.  J,"  of 
Seattle,  "  E.  G.  T.,"  of  San  Francisco,  and  several 
other  correspondents,  for  like  information. 

"E.  M.  H,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — The  term 
lieutenant  is  of  French  origin,  from  Zteu/place,  and 
tenant,  holding,  through  the  Latin  locum,  accusa- 
tive of  locus,  place,  and  tenens,  present  participle 
of  tenere  to  hold.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
practise  of  placing  a  substitute  in  the  place  of  a 
principal,  arid  it  has  been  used  in  this  sense  from 
IS75.  In  Barbour's  "Bruce"  reference  is  made  to 
the  "luf-tenand  off  the  King  of  Yngland"  (1375), 
and  in  Trevisa's  "Higden"  (1387)  Hubert, 
"Archbishop  of  Caunterbury. "  is  described  as 
"leeftenaunt  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Kyng  of 
Kngelond."  The;  history  of  the  pronunciation 
is  given  in  Vizetelly's  "Desk  Book  of  25.000 
Words  Frequently  Mispronounced,"  p.  556.  [First 
spelled  luftenand,  the  word  was  so  pronounced 
in  England  in  1375.  The  form  lieutenant,  which 
had  been  used  sporadically  from  1377  to  1604, 
became  permanent  in  English  in  1702,  but  while 
the  pronunciation  lef-len'ant  has  prevailed  in 
England,  the  other  pronunciation  liu-ten'ant  has 
found  favor  in  the  United  States  as  being  in 
harmony  with  the  orthography  of  the  word. 

"A.    P.    S.,"    Augusta,    Kan.— (1)    "Which   is 

E referable  and  why? — '  I  should  have  liked  to 
ear  him  speak,'  or  '  I  should  like  to  have  heard 
him  speak.  Please  state  the  rule.  (2)  Ts  there 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  split  infinitive?" 

(1)  The  first  is  correct.  The  rule  is  "an  infini- 
tive or  a  participle  that  refers  to  time  coincident 
with,  or  after,  that  of  a  verb  in  the  predicate 
requires  that  the  present  infinitive  or  the  par- 
ticiple be  used;  as.  He  would  hate  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  do  this."  (2)  There  is.  See  Vizetelly's 
"Essentials  of  English  Speech  and  Literature," 
pp.  155-158,  and  you  will  find  that  the  split 
infinitive  has  a  most  respectable  pedigree. 

"G.  D.  H.,"  Montclair,  N.  J. — The  use  to 
which  you  refer  is  standard  English.  See  Matthew 
5:44 — "But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you."  Also,  Luke  6:28  "Bless  them  that 
curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you." 

The  noun  or  pronoun  following  a  preposition 
is  called  the  object  of  the  preposition.  The 
preposition  and  its  accompanying  noun  or  pro- 
noun, with  or  without  modifying  words,  form  what 
is  called  a  prepositional  phrase.  The  preposi- 
tion connects  the  object  with  some  word  that 
usually  precedes  it.  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  as 
the  object  of  a  verb  or  of  a  preposition  is  in  the 
objective  case  (see  Fernald's  "English  Grammar 
Simplified,"  p.  22). 

" E.  K."  New  York,  N.  Y.— " Is  '  Do  you  have* 
and  'did  you  have'  correct?  I  hear  it,  I  read  it, 
and  yet  I  found  in  grammars  for  foreign  students 
that  it  is  incorrect  to  use  the  auxiliary  to  do  with 
another  auxiliary ;    as,  '  Do  you  have  a  garden? ' 

Have    you    got    a    garden?'      Which   is    worse? 

..hat  did  you  have  for  dinner?'  I  never  hear 
people  say:  '  What  had  you  for  dinner? '  Kindly 
explain. 

Dr.  Fernald  in  his  "  Working  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language"  (p.  150)  says:  "Such  forms 
as  'Do  you  have  any  money?'  'I  did  not  (didn't) 
have  any'  are  common,  but  are  feebler  and  less 
elegant  than  'Have  you  — ?'  'I  had  none,"  etc." 
"  Have  you  got  a  garden?  "  is  quite  inadmissible. 


THE  SEASONED  PUBLIC  SPEAKER  KNOWS 

what  great  assistance  he  can  get  from  apt  quotations.  Some  speakers  seem  to  carry  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  them. 
Truly  there  is  a  quotation  fitted  to  assist  you  over  any  speaking  situation.  It  only  remains  for  you  to  find  it.  You  can 
find  it — quickly — easily — in 

"Hoyt's   Encyclopedia   of   Practical   Quotations" 

as  thousands  of  speakers  who  own  this  work  will  testify.  It  contains  more  than  30,000  quotations,  embracing  a  compre- 
hensive field  of  subjects;  also  Proverbs  from  English  and  foreign  languages,  Latin  law  terms,  etc.,  et< . 

"The  most   complete  and   useful   book  of  the  kind  ever  published." 
— Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  ex-Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 

Buckram  binding,   1,205  large  pages,  price  J6;  patent  thumb-index,  75  cents  extra.    Carriage  38  cents  additional 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    Publishers.    New    York    and    London 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE 

WELL  COUNTRY 


Health  seeker 

Do  You  Dread  the  Winter? 
Albuquerque,    New  Mexico,    had   29 
clear,  sunshiny  days  in  October;   29 
in  November,  and   25  in   December; 
monthly  mean  temperatures  of  53.4, 
44.7  and  38.     One  rainy  day 
in  October  and    none  in 
November  or  December. 

Write  the 
Albuquerque 
Iftwuouuiout]  I    Chamber  of 
•uiMAAmt//  Commerce 


C**N 


ALBUQUERQUE. 
NEW  MEXICO 


New  Automatic  Adder  $2-50 

Makes  adding  easy  for  anyone.   It's  ac- 
curate, quick,  durable  and  easily  operated. 
Capacity  999,999.99.  Saves  time,  brain  work, 
f  pl< 

eliv 


and  eliminates  errors.    _. 
owners.     Guaranteed    one   year.    Delivered, 
complete.  $2.50.  Order  yours  today.  Agents  wanted. 


J.  H.  BASSET!  &  CO..  DepL  65,  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


All  About 

Inventions  and 

Discoveries 

The  fascinating  story  of  modern 
scientific  and  mechanical  achieve- 
ment, by  F.  A.  Talbot.  Describes 
the  invention  and  development  01 
many  of  the  world's  greatest 
wonders  such  as — 

The  Telephone;  Wireless  Telegraphy;  The  Talking 
Machine  ;  The  Electric  Light ;  Electric  Traction  ;  The 
Modern  Submarine  ;  Moving  Pictures  ■  The  Steam  Tur- 
bine ;  Artificial  Ice  ;  Bessemer  Steel ;  The  Westinghouse 
Brake ;  The  Automobile  ;  The  Flying  Machines ;  and 
many  others. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  both  fascinate  and  educate  boys 
and  girl9 — and  grown-ups  too. 

Larue  book,  cloth  bound,  profusely  illustrated. 
Price   It. 00:    by  mail  tt.lt. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing,  stops 
snoring.  Useful  for  Colds,  Catarrh  and 
Asthma.    50c  postpaid. 

NASAL  FILTER  CO..    St.  Paul.  Minn. 


A  Beautiful  New 
LIBRARY   OF  ART 

For  Homes  of  Tone  and  Refinement 
A  new  collection  of  the  representative 
achievements  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
other  days  and  our  own ,  reproduced  in  beau- 
tiful colors  and  bound  in  two  large  quarto 
volumes  for  the  library  or  parlor  table.  These  two 
splendid  volumes  contain  100  beautiful  paintings 
selected  from  among-  the  most  prominent  and  impor- 
,Z  .     ^  a^V^    tant   P'ctures  hanging  in  the  galleries  of  Great  Britain 
of  Vols.     ^U£/r       and  Europe. 

11  x  15  itu.  in  these  two  large  volumes  you  will  have  a  library  of  the  world's 

greatest  pictures,  reproduced  in  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  originals,  on  specially 
selected  canvas-surface,  paper — each  picture  mounted  on  heavy  white  art  board. 

Reproduced  in  Original  Colors 


Each  painting  is  accompanied  by  a  brief 
biography  of  the  painter  and  description  of 
his  style,  together  with  explanatory  notes 
and  comments  concerning  the  picture  select- 
ed and  reproduced.  This  magnificent  work 
is  issued  by  us  in  cooperation  with  Cassell 
&  Company,  the  famous  Fine  Art  Pub- 
lishers of  London. 
A  work  such  as  this  is  necessary  in  every 


cultured  home.  In  these  two  volumes  you 
have  a  representative  collection  of  the 
world's  art.  You  would  be  obliged  to  build 
a  gallery  of  large  dimensions  were  you  to 
attempt  to  hang  the  number  of  pictures 
that  are  here  compactly  arranged  for  your 
perusal  and  enjoyment.  The  notes  con- 
cerning the  pictures  and  painters  are 
unusually  instructive  and  entertaining. 


Liberal  Knowledge 
of  Art  and  Artists 


This  19  an  entirely  new  work  which  has 
just  been  published,  and  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  idea  together  with  the  perma- 
nent character  of  the  work  have  already 
made  it  uncommonly  popular.  Sign  and 
send  the  coupon  below,  which  retains  for 
you  the  privilege  of  returning  the  books 
at  our  expense  if  dissatisfied  after  exami- 
nation. These  two  large  volumes  contain 
the  best  work  of  the  representative  artists 
whose  names  appear  in  the  margin  of  this 
advertisement.  See  our  special  "On- 
Approval"  Offer  Outlined  in  coupon  here- 
with. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354  Fourth  At*.,  New  York 


Bough 

Constable 

Creswick 

De  Hoogh 

Fragonard 

Gainsborough 

Rarpignies 

Herkomer 

Hogarth 

Hook 

Hunter 

Israels 

Landseer 

Lawrence 

I.herraitte 

Maes 
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Netschsr 
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Raphael 
Rembrandt 
Reynolds 
Riviere 


Rossetti 

Stone 
Teniers 

Tan  Marcke 


Some 
Painters 

Included 

Artz 

Blommers 

Botticelli 

Ore  ton 

Brett 

Corot 

Qreuze 

Ouardi 

Hals 

Hemy 

Henner 

Hobbema 

Holbein 

Lebrun 

Mesdag 

Moore 

Huenier 

Pettie 

Romney 

Sadee 

Stott 

T  aim  age 

Turner 

Troyon 

Van  Dyck 

Vernet 

Veronese 

Waterlow 

Vatteau 

Watts 

Webster 

Willaert 

Wyllie 

Teames 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Sign  lad  Send  This  Coupon  To -day 
TXTSK  t  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 

Send  me  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  the 
two volumesof  "Great Pictures by  Great  Painters  " 
I  enclose  $1.00.  If  satisfactory.  I  will  retain  the 
work  and  send  yon  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  un- 
til $15.00  in  all  have  been  paid,  completing  the 
purchase.  If  I  do  not  want  the  books,  I  will  return 
them  within  ten  dayi  at  your  expense,  you  will 
refund  the  money  I  have  paid,  and  1  will  owe 
you  nothing.  L.  D.  1-26-18 

Name 

Address 

City 
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Why  Franklin  Cars  Are  Selling 

And  Why  They  Will  Continue  to  Sell 


Y 


OU  hear  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  the  automo- 
bile business. 


Just  write  this  down  for  a 
fact: 

The  service  car — the  car  of 
practical  utility — has  nothing 
to  fear  from  these  exacting 
times.  The  nature  of  demand  has 
changed  but  demand  goes  on. 

Buyers  want  economy. 

The  car  that  meets  condi- 
tions is  not  suffering  for  buyers. 

The  economical  utility  car 
will  "carry  on"  as  long  as  the 
country  carries  on — men  must 
get  about. 

Unthinking,  people  who  refer 
to  every  passenger  automobile 
as  a  pleasure  car  do  not  speak 
of  the  "pleasure  elevator"  or 
the  ','pleasure  trolley". 

When  the  utility  car  stops, 
the  country  will  stop.  We  can- 
not go  back  to  old  methods. 
Feed  is  high  and  there  are  not 
enough  horses. 

In  Every  Thrift  and  Efficiency 

Test  Held  the  Franklin 

Established  a  Record 

Perhaps  because  the  auto- 
mobile is  a  comparatively  new 
invention,  is  the  reason  why 
no  universal  standard  of  mile- 
age for  either  gasoline  or  tires 
has  been  adopted  by  all  cars. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  figured  that 
motorists  are  not  interested  in 
low  operating  and  maintenance 
costs. 

It  remains  a  fact,  however, 
that   if  all    fine   cars  were  as 


efficient  as  the  Franklin,  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  would  deliver 
more  than  the  typical  average 
of  six  to  eleven  miles.  It  would 
go  twenty  or  more  miles,  as 
Franklin  owners  daily  make  a 
gallon  go. 

It  is  also  certain  that  if  all 
cars  were  as  efficient  as  the 
Franklin,  a  set  of  tires  would 
do  considerably  better  than 
6,000  or  7,000  miles.  The 
national  mileage  of  Franklin 
owners,  over  a  five  year  period, 
and  compiled  from  owners'  own 
reports,  shows  10,203  miles  to 
the  set. 

For  every  fine  motor  car  to 
be  as  efficient  as  the  Franklin, 
every  fine  motor  car  would 
have  to  be  scientifically  con- 
structed— a  scientific  light  weight 
car. 

Trend  Toward  Franklin  Cars 

Since  Increased  Costs  of 

Gasoline  and  Tires 

To  get  Franklin  efficiency, 
means  doing  away  with  the 
gasoline-consuming  Water 
Cooling  System  and  adopting 
DIRECT  AIR  COOLING. 

This  means  the  elimination 
of  the  177  complicated  parts 
of  plumbing  that  hold  water — 
then,  as  in  the  Franklin,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  freeze  in 
Winter;  and  in  Summer  there 
would  be  nothing  to  overheat. 
And  the  expense  that  follows 
these  annoyances,  of  course, 
would  be  avoided. 

To  get  Franklin  tire  mileage 
and    Franklin   long-life,   every 


fine  motor  car  would  have  to 
adopt  Franklin  flexible  construc- 
tion; its  light  unsprung  weight; 
its  full  elliptic  springs  —  the 
basic  Franklin  principles  that 
minimize  friction  and  drag,  and 
do  away  with  excessive  and 
unnecessary  hammering  on  the 
tires. 

The  used  car  problem  too 
would  be  solved.  All  a  motor- 
ist has  to  do  to  ascertain  the 
relative  long  life  of  fine  motor 
cars  is  to  study  used  car  adver- 
tising and  the  prices  quoted. 
It  tells  the  motorist,  if  he  is 
alert,  what  to  avoid  when  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  a  new 
car.  1 

Construction   of  Motor  Cars 

Shows  Motorists  Whether 

Economy  Is  Possible 

Whenever  a  motorist  •  won- 
ders why  he  is  unable  to  join 
in  the  conservation  of  the  na- 
tion's gasoline  and  rubber- 
Whenever  he  feels  that  his 
operating  and  maintenance 
costs  are  double  those  of  his 
friend,  the  Franklin  owner — 

He  need  only  to  examine  the 
construction  of  his  car. 

Then  know  the  facts  about 
the  Franklin  Basic  Principles 
of  Scientific-Light-Weight  Con- 
struction. 

These  principles  and  the 
1,000  pounds  difference  in 
weight  in  favor  of  the  Light 
Weight  Franklin  are  very  likely 
to  make  him  a  Franklin  Owner 
— immediately. 


FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  YM  U.  S.  A. 
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£iq  Sen 

of^Westclox 


BIG  BEN  is  a  household 
word  because  he's  a  clock 
of  his  word.  He  runs  on 
time,  he  rings  on  time,  he  helps 
folks  live  on  time. 

These  are  family  traits.  All 
Westclox  alarms  run  true  and 
ring  true.  They're  all  good 
looking,  too.  You  can  tell  them 
by  the  family  name,  Westclox^ 
on  the  face  of  each  clock. 

The  Western  Clock  Company 


builds  them  in  the  patented  Westclox 
way — the  better  method  of  clock 
making  that  won  Big  Ben's  success. 
Needle-fine  pivots  of  polished  steel 
greatly  reduce  friction.  Westclox 
make  good  in  the  home. 

That's  why  folks  call  Westclox'. 
success  clocks.  And  you  will,  too;  so 
look  for  the  word,  Westclox,  on  the 
dial  of  the  alarm  you  buy. 

Your  jeweler  has  them.  Big  Ben  is  #3 .00 
in  the  States;  $4.00  in  Canada.  Or,  sent 
prepaid,  the  same  price,  if  your  jeweler 
doesn't  stock  him. 


Western  Clock  Co.-makers 

Big  Ben — Baby  Ben — Pocket  Ben — America — Lookout — Ironclad — i 


La  Salle,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


$300 

in  the  States 
$402  in  Canada. 
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<Jhe  Tela-Wauket  Camps 


pii% 


.'■UaJL 


IO 


Senior  and  Junior  camps  for  girls.  8  to  20,  Roxbury.  Vt. 
Tela-Wauket  has  become  famous  as  "the  camp  with 
wonderful  saddle  horses"  and  for  its  free  riding  and  in- 
struction. The  camp  is  a  200-acre  playground  in  the 
heart  of  the  Green  Mountains  with  athletic  fields,  clay 
tennis  courts,  sleeping  bungalows  and  a  private  pond 
for  swimming  and  water  sports.  Ask  for  booklet — see 
the  many  pictures — read  how  our  campers  explored  a 
new  mountain.  No  inexperienced  councillors  employed. 
Address 

MR.  &  MRS.  C.  A.  ROYS.  10 Bowdoin St..  Cambridge,  Mats. 


What 


/»    I      For  nearly  sixty  j  ears 
fU  I  /     the  leader.  Thoro  train- 
I  \J      infr  in  every   business 
I  S  Pursuit.     Actual  prac- 
tice in  required  duties. 
Accounting,        Banking, 
Civil   Service,     Secretarial 
and  Teachers'  courses.    Both 
tes.    Has   trained    more   than 
thousand  of  America's  success- 
Open  all  the  year.     Enter 
7.    Catalog:  on  request. 
ox  646,  Poughkeepsle,  N.Y. 


St.  John's  Military  Academy 

Delafield,  Wisconsin 
The  American  Rugby.  Every  wide-awake  American  boy 
will  be  charmed  with  the  stirring  activities  of  military 
life  and  the  splendid  athletic  features.  High  scholastic 
record.  Rated  an  Honor  School  by  U.  S.  Government. 
Write  for  catalog.  Address 
Box  12B,  Delafield,  Waukesha,  Co.,  Wis. 


WARD-BELMONT  ySung<^vom£n" 

A  school  of  national  patronage  and  prestige.  Located  in  the 
South.  Ideal  climate  and  sanitation.  $750,000. 00  equipment. 
In  Literary  Work,  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Home  Economics 
and  Physical  Training  the  facilities  and  instruction  meet  the 
exacting  demands  of  a  most  discriminating  patronage. 
Opened  Sept.  19th.  For  catalogue  and  Book  of  Views  address 
WARD-BELMONT,         Box  F,         NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

PAUL  INSTITUTE 

A  boarding  school  for  girls.  Regular  High  School  and  College 
Preparatory  Courses.  Special  Courses:  The  Arts,  Journal- 
ism, Short  Story  Writing,  Domestic  Science.  Business  and 
Kindergarten  Normal  Training  Courses.  Parliamentary 
Law.  Mrs.  Nanette  B.  Paul,  LL.B..  President, 

2107  S  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
— 

MILWAUKEE-DOWNER  SEMINARY 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
On  campus  of  Milwaukee-Downer  College.    An  accredited 
college  preparatory  school  for  girls  and   finishing  school  for 
those  not  entering  college.      -Music.  Art,  Domestic  Science, 
Athletics.    Catalogue  H. 

KEMPER  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Highest  standard  as  "prep" 
school.  Highest  rating  by  War  Department.  New  Jioo.ooo 
fireproof  barracks  under  construction.  All  athletics.  Tui- 
tion $480.  For  catalog  address  The  Supt.,  COL.  T.  A. 
JOHNSTON,  706  Third  St.,  Boon ville,  Mo. 

WENTWORTH  £AE£K 

Lexington.  Mo.  Designated  one  of  the  ten  "Honor  Schools"  of  U  S. 
by  War  Department.  Junior  and  Senior  Divisions  R.  (>.  T.  C.  Prepares 
for  college  or  for  life.  43  miles  from  Kansas  City.  For  information  or 
catalog  address 

10L.  S.  SELLERS,  18)3   Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 


TO 


SING 


AT  HOME 

Learn 

Harvey  Sutherland,  1832  49th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Send  2-cent  Stamp 
for  Helpful  Booklet, 
"The  Voice  Made 
Beautiful." 


New  Thought 

Means 


New  Energies  Released 

New  Possibilities. 

New  Opportunities. 

New  Ways  to  Win. 

New  Health,  Happiness    y 

and  Prosperity. 

r  Thousands   of  letters   in   our 
files  testify  to  the  above. 

Investigate 

"  The  Gist  of  NewThought" 
in  eight  chapters  explains  New 
Thought.     It  is  a  clear  and  in-     /*jt 
teresting  handbook,  easily  un-    s*i»  f. . 
derstood  and  applied. 


For  25  cents  roucan8etthe 


ELIZABETH   TOWNE 
Editor  o/  NA  UTILUS 
'above    booklet 
and  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  NAUTILUS,  maga- 
zine of  New  Thought.     Elizabeth  Towne  and  William  E. 
Towne,  editors.  Edwin  Markham  and  Orison  Swett  Marden 
among  its  contributors.     Send    now  "and   we  will    include 
"  How  to  Get  What  You  Want."    The  Elizabeth  Towne 
Co.,  Dept.  C-16,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


LEARN  LAW 

Get  this  book 
Free! 


Law-trained  men  win  quick  success  in  business 
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Dessert  molds  in  pure  aluminum — molds  which  last  a  life- 
time. Individual  molds  in  assorted  styles  —  value  60  cents 
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Millions  Now  Enjoy  It 


A  million  homes  are  now  enjoying  a  new- 
type  quick  dessert.  It  is  something  you 
should  know.  It  is  ten  times  better,  you 
will  find,  than  old-style  jelly  dainties. 

In  this  new  kind  —  called  Jiffy-Jell — all 
fruit  flavors  are  made  from  the  fresh  ripe 
fruit.  Each  comes  sealed  in  glass — a  bottle 
in  each  package — so  it  keeps  its  strength 
and  freshness. 
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will  amaze  you.  You  make  Jiffy -Jell 
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Flavors  in  Vials 

Each  packase  of  Jiffy- 
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Filing  Equipment 

For  the  Office 

( ilobe  -  Wernicke  Office 
Equipment,  in  either  wood  or 
steel,  lends  dignity  to  any  office, 
while  rendering  a  standardized 
service  of  incomparable  value. 

There  is  practically  no  filing 
requirement  for  which  you  cannot 
(  btain  a  Globe-Wernicke  stock 
unit — ready  for  instant  delivery 
— and  fitting  perfectly  with  your 
other  G/W  sections. 

Built   for   Service 

In  addition  to  being  stand- 
ardized and  interchangeable,every 
Globe-Wernicke  filing  unit  has  a 
known  value  that  lowers  depreciation 
and  makes  for  true  economy,  both  in 
cost  of  upkeep  and  cost  of  operation. 

Superiority,  in  mechanical  con- 
struction, including  many  exclusive  pat- 
ented features,  plus  unlimited  factory 
resources,  make  Globe-Wernicke  Filing 
Equipment,  in  wood  or  steel,  the  most 
satisfactory,  serviceable,  and  econom- 
ical that  money  can  buy. 

The    Globe  -  Wernicke    Filing 

Equipment    Catalogue     No.    8119 

illustrates  hundreds  of  filing  devices 
covering  every  known  office  need,  and 
gives  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
office  efficiency.      Write  for  it  now. 

Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Value  of  G/W 
Sectional  Construction 

Service  is  the  keynote  of  this 

idea.  You  buy  only  what  you  need 
today — knowing  that  you  can  add  to 
your  purchase  to  meet  the  growth  of 
your  library  or  your  filing  system. 

The  important  thing  is  to  start 
right — get  the  first  section  or  unit  to 
match  your  furniture  or  furnishings 
— of  a  style  that  will  be  permanently 
artistic  and  useful — and  one  that 
you  know  you  can  duplicate  at  any 
future  time. 

The  name  Globe-Wernicke  on 

any  sect  ion  is  a  guarantee  that  you  can 
duplicate  it  exactly  this  year  or  the  next  gen- 
t-ration. This  assurance  of  permanent  serv- 
iceis  inherently  a  Globe-Wernicke  attribute. 


of  sectional  construction  was  originated  and 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  mechanical 
and  artistic  perfection  by  the  Globe- 
Wernicke  Company.  It  applies  equally  to 
Bookcases  and  Disc  Record  Cabinets  for 
the  home,  and  to  Filing  Equipment  of 
every  kind  for  the  office. 

Complete  stocks  of  Globe-Wernicke 
units  may  be  seen  at  the  various  Globe- 
Wernicke  branch  stores  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Washington,  D.  C  or  obtained 
from  any  of  the  exclusive  Globe-Wernicke 
agencies  in  over  2,000  cities. 


Sectional  Bookcases 

For  the  Home 

The  presence  of  a  Globe- 
Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcase  in  the 
homeindicatesculture,  refinement, 
education.  It  fosters  the  reading 
habit,  encourages  the  love  of  good 
literature,  broadens  the  mind,  and 
helps  form  the  character. 

The  artistic  beauty  of  the 
Globe-Wernicke  designs  —  the 
variety  of  patterns,  woods  and 
finishes — make  this  piece  of  fur- 
niture as  important  and  essential 
as  any  other  item  of  home  fur- 
nishing. It  gives  the  touch  of 
color  and  the  promise  of  romance 
which  convert  a  house  into  a  home. 

Built  to  Endure 

Globe-Wernicke  Bookcases  excel 
in  artistic  design,  in  craftsmanship,  in 
mechanical  construction  and  in  beauty 
of  finish.  They  embody  such  patented 
and  exclusive  features  as  easy-opening, 
noiseless-closing,  dust-excluding,  non- 
binding,  roller-bearing  doors,  and  non- 
warping  backs  and  bottoms. 

The  Globe  -  Wernicke  Book- 
case Catalogue  No.  1314  shows  the 
various  designs  and  finishes  obtainable, 
and  contains  many  practical  suggestions 
for  their  decorative  use  in  the  furnishing 
of  the  home.      Write  for  it  today. 
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TERRIBLE  BLOW  IS  IMMINENT.  Tell  your 
Americans  to  come  quickly."  These  arresting 
words  were  Premier  Clemenceau's  farewell  to  an 
American  war-correspondent  about  to  return  to  this  country. 
And  while  the  sound  of  them  is  still  in  our  ears  a  London  dis- 
patch tells  us  that  the  Allies  are  disappointed  in  our  war-efforts, 
and  Senator  Chamberlain,  Democratic  chairman  of  our  own 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  announces  in  a  public 
speech  that  "the  military  establishment  of  America  has  fallen 
down"  and  has  "almost  stopt  functioning."  The  President's 
immediate  denunciation  of  Senator  Chamberlain's  statement  as 
"an  astonishing  and  absolutely  unjustifiable  distortion  of  the 
truth"  accentuated  the  fact  that  the  popular  questioning  and 
criticism  of  the  Administration's  conduct  of  the  war  was  ap- 
proaching a  crisis.  "Were  Germany's  military  leaders  right," 
asks  the  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.),  "when  they  said  that  the  United 
States  would  be  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  war  because  we 
could  not  exert  our  strength?"  "Any  friend  of  the  Adminis- 
tration who  fails  at  the  present  time  to  speak  frankly  about  the 
effect  produced  by  the  breakdown  in  the  management  of  the 
war  is  doing  to  President  Wilson  a  most  indifferent  service," 
declares  The  New  Republic  j(New  York);  and  the  New  York 
Times,  an  influential  Democratic  organ,  devotes  a  series  of 
leading  editorials  to  the  argument  that  the  President,  despite 
his  great  genius  for  moral  and  intellectual  leadership,  has  handi- 
capped his  Administration  by  appointing  "unfit  men  to  places 
of  very  great  trust  and  responsibility"  and  by  retaining  them 
"after  their  unfitness  has  been  demonstrated."  In  similar 
vein  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  strong  Republican  paper,  ex- 
presses unqualified  pride  in  Mr.  Wilson  as  one  whose  words, 
when  he  defined  our  war-aims,  interpreted  the  heart  of  the 
nation  in  this  great  hour;  but  it  adds:  "When  we  turn  from  this 
splendid  personal  achievement  to  the  results  attained  since  our 
entry  into  the  war,  in  the  grim  business  of  organizing  a  vast 
fighting  machine,  this  pride  fails."  "Mr.  Wilson's  strength," 
another  editor  remarks,  "is  rather  in  his  handling  of  ideas  than 
as  a  picker  and  user  of  men." 

Altho  Senator  Chamberlain,  one  of  the  strongest  critics  of 
our  war-machine,  is  himself  a  Democrat,  many  Washington 
correspondents  discover  a  partizan  motive  behind  much  of  the 
criticism  that  is  being  launched  against  Secretary  Baker's  de- 


partment. A  new  Congress,  we  are  reminded,  will  be  elected 
next  November,  and  even  the  Presidential  election  of  1920  is 
not  very  far  away.  The  charge  that  Republicans  were  trying 
to  "make  politics  out  of  the  war"  was  voiced  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Stone,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  also  took  occasion  to  denounce  Colonel  Roose- 
velt as  "the  most  potent  agent  the  Kaiser  has  in  America" — 
a  form  of  denunciation  that  must  have  a  familiar  sound  to  the 
Senator's  own  ears.  At  the  same  time  the  Colonel  himself, 
who  says  that  the  national  motto  now  should  be  "tell  the 
truth  and  speed  up  the  war,"  hurried  to  Washington  "to  help 
every  man  who  sincerely  desires  to  speed  up  and  make  effective 
our  war-preparation."  If  there  is  an  element  of  partizan 
politics  in  this  controversy,  it  is  noteworthy  that  both  sides 
agree  in  interpreting  the  popular  demand  to  be  for  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Neither  side  takes  a  pacifist, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  Italy,  a  "defeatist"  attitude. 

Returning  to  the  reported  disappointment  of  our  European 
allies  with  the  results  of  our  ten  months  of  war-effort,  we  are 
told  by  Arthur  S.  Draper,  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  that  confidential  statements  from  "some  of  the 
highest-placed  European  statesmen  and  soldiers"  left  him 
with  "the  following  general  impressions": 

"First — America  has  failed  thus  far  to  get  the  European 
view-point  of  the  war.  Our  plans  are  based  on  the  idea  that 
England,  France,  and  Italy  are  prepared  to  carry  on  until 
American  troops  are  ready  to  deal  the  final  and  crushing  blow. 

"Secondly — America  has  failed  to  live  up  even  to  her  own 
modest  program,  this  being  due  largely  to  the  shortage  in 
tonnage;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  keen 
disappointment  has  resulted. 

"Thirdly — Not  only  have  the  past  months  proved  the 
marked  unpreparedness  of  America  for  the  gigantic  struggle, 
but  only  recently  has  the  American  higher  command  begun 
to  organize  on  the  proper  scale." 

Editorially  The  Tribune  affirms  that  our  industrial  and  busi- 
ness conduct  of  the  war  has  not  been  "on  a  plane  of  the  highest 
American  capacity,"  and  it  explains  this  fact  bjr  the  President's 
"apparent  disinclination  to  gather  around  him  and  work  with 
men  of  strong  and  aggressive  character."  The  Cabinet,  it 
says,  "was  not  distinguished  even  for  peace  times,  and  is  now 
wofully  inadequate  for  the  business  of  war."     The  same  paper 
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.  .    !  li     the    present    situation     in     tin      follow 

terms: 

•  \\ ,   have  been  at  war  ten  months.    And  for  more  than  ten 
roonthi  that  it  waa  fatefuuy  clear  that  our  entry    was 

inevitable.     \\  >  ha  ed  an  Army  of  a  million  and  a  hall 

an  admirable  effort,  but  one  that  England,  with  only  two- 
Hftha  our  fighting  strength;  had  in  the  Barae  time  equaled  or 
surpassed  Vnd  of  t In-  number  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
mII  idly  tramping  the  training-eampa  It  is  Baying 
nothing  that  Qermanj  dots  not  know,  and  that  German  news- 
papers have  not  printed  day 
after  day,  that  there  is  now 
little    prospect    that    even    the 

whole     Of     tins     Army     can     be 

landed  iii  France  this  year. 
Thej    lack  a  lull  equipment  of 

rifles,   of   machine  guns;    and    we 

lack  ships.  The  war  maj  be  lost 
before  we  can  strike  an  effective 
blow. 

"We  have  laid  down  a  huge 
ship-building  program,  and  even 

the   skeleton   of   the   tirst    ship    to 

he  fabricated  under  this  program 
is  not  yet  complete.  Our  railway 
system  is  greater  than  that  of  all 

Europe,  and  it  can  not  get  imme- 
diate materials  to  the  ship-yards. 
And  the  yards  have  not  the 
labor  needed  to  carry  out  the 
schedule.  We  produced  last 
>ear.  possibly,  more  coal  than  all 

Europe,  and  we  have  a  coal 
famine.  Our  steel  product  in 
1916  equaled  that  of  Germany 
and  Britain  combined,  and  near 

to  half  this  capacity  is  now  idle 
for  lack  of  coal.  And  the  largest 
corn  crop  in  our  history  is 
threatened  with  rot  for  lack 
Of  cars. 

"Organized  labor  has  pro- 
claimed its  loyalty  from  the 
housetops,  and  the  number  of 
strikes  and  of  men  involved  since 
last  April  0  has  been  unexampled 

in  our  history.      It  is  a  disappointing  and  un-American  picture — 
a  nation  of  a  hundred  million  baffled  and  impotent." 

The  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs,  says  Charles  Sumner 
Hird,  in  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  should  be  placed  "not 
on  Secretary  Baker,  nor  Secretary  Daniels,  nor  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wilson,  but  on  the  head  of  the  Government,  the  Presi- 
dent, who  has  failed  in  this  great  crisis  to  call  to  his  Cabinet — 
as  Lloyd  George  did  in  England — the  ablest  men  of  the  coun- 
try." "The  President."  lie  adds,  "can  supply  visions,  but 
these  alone  will  not  win  the  war."  The  very  success  of  the 
cause  to  which  we  have  pledged  our  strength  and  our  resources, 
declares  the  Xew  York  Times,  "is  visibly  endangered  by  in- 
capacity in  some  of  the  high  places  the  President  has  filled." 
A  statement  issued  last  week  by  the  American  Defense  Society, 
of  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  an  official,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"During  the  last  nine  months  loyal  Americans  have  re- 
frained from  criticizing,  realizing  the  great  task  of  converting  a 
peaceful  nation  into  a  warlike  one,  and  being  more  than  willing 
to  help  and  not  criticize.  Now  the  time  has  arrived  to  speak 
out  and  urge  upon  the  President  the  fundamental  policy  of 
drawing  out  the  best  brains  and  experience  in  the  country  to 
aid  him  in  his  task. 

"A  Cabinet  of  well-meaning  mediocre  gentlemen  who  can 
handle  the  routine  duties  of  peace  time  can  not  in  fairness 
be  expected  to  administer  the  enlarged  Departments  which 
have  to  be  created  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Germany.  Every 
warring  country  in  Europe  has  seen  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
its  Cabinet,  and  America  will  be  no  exception.  The  time  to 
begin  is  now.  All  political  and  personal  considerations  must 
be  put  aside  in  this  crisis  in  the  national  life.  President  Wilson 
should  invite  the  strongest  men  in  the  country  to  sit  in  his 


Cabinet    and    a   -it    him    in    the  conduct  of   the    war,   re^ardl. 

of  part} . 

"Many  of  the  mistake!  and  failures  have  been  due  to  In- 
competence, if  not  disloyalty,  below  the  Cabinet,  but  a  stream 
can  not  rise  higher  than  its  source,  and  tin  onlj  effective  was 

to  get  competent  subordinates  is  to  have  Competent  head-. 
Too  many  boards.  Too  much  talking.  Too  little  action. 
Individual  responsibility  is  an  essential.  Modern  war  is  BO 
largely  industrial,  the  problems  so  intricate,  that  men  from 
other  tields  of  endeavor  can  not  acquire  necessary  knowledge 
in  a  short  time.     For  this  reason  a  coal-man  should  be  in  charge 

of  the  coal-problem,  a  railroad- 
man in  charge  of  the  railroad- 
problem,  a  clothing-man  in  charge 
of  the  clothing-problem.  Let  us 
cut  out  the  men,  however  de- 
\oted  and  however  intelligent, 
who  might  in  time  learn  the 
technique  of  the  various  govern- 
ment bureaus,  but  who  now  lack 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. It  is  time  for  a 
change." 

From  the  Republican  view- 
point of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer the  situation  appears  as 
a  "howling  farce  of  incom- 
petency."    Says  this  paper: 

"Secretary  Baker  has  proved 
a  failure  as  Secretary  of  War. 
Government  control  of  railroads 
thus  far  has  brought  no  relief. 
The  coal-situation  is  one  of  en- 
tanglement which  has  been 
growing  steadily  worse  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  Garfield. 
"Congress  should  override 
Baker,  if  the  President  will  not 
do  so  of  his  own  volition,  and 
place  entire  responsibility  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  in 
the  hands  of  an  expert.  In  his 
turn,  the  President  should  name 
a  man  of  experience  and  organ- 
izing* ability  in  the  place  of  Dr. 

Garfield  and  get  rid  of  a  few  professors  and  lawyers  who  are 

now  encumbering  important  offices  in  Washington. 

"A  real  War  Cabinet  and  concentrated  authority — that  is 

the  way  out  of  the  situation,  not  the  closing  down  of  factories 

and  the  disruption  of  business  and  industry." 

In  the  opinion  of  The  Manufacturers'  Record,  of  Baltimore, 
the  leading  journalistic  spokesman  of  Southern  industry,  the 
retention  of  Secretary  Baker  would  be  a  "calamity,"  because 
"every  day  he  stays  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  he  is 
endangering  our  ability  to  win  the  war."  "There  has  been  too 
much  strain  on  the  present  war-machinery  in  Washington," 
declares  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  (Rep.),  a  paper  owned  by  a 
brother  of  ex-President  Taft.  And  it  adds:  "England  and 
France  have  obliterated  party  lines  in  their  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Shall  we  be  content  with  muddling  through  because  of 
past  political  distinctions?"  The  American  people,  remarks 
the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  "are  not  responsible  for  the 
paralysis  that  exists  at  their  seat  of  government,"  for  "they 
have  done  everything  they  have  been  asked  to  do,  and  are 
ready  to  do  everything  that  can  be  asked  of  them."     But — 

"They  are  not  willing  to  be  sacrificed  to  Government  inef- 
ficiency. There  must  be  a  change,  and  it  is  plain  that  there  can 
be  no  change  from  nerveless  methods  without  a  change  of  men." 

This  critical  attitude  which  a  considerable  section  of  the  press 
is  manifesting  toward  some  of  the  President's  assistants,  and 
particularly  toward  Secretary  Baker,  meets  with  little  sympathy 
from  the  President  himself.  Last  week  he  told  Representathes 
and  Senators  that  our  war  record  had  been  extraordinary  and 
that  it  would  result  in  placing  abroad  by  next  June  twice  the 


CAMOUFLAGE. 

-Morris  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
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MK\    wild    \KK   now   RUNNING  THE   W  Mi    FOR   THE   I  MTKI)  STATES. 

The  members  of  the  new  War  Council  hero  in  session  are.  from  the  reader's  left  to  ri^ht — Charle.s  Day,  represent  at  ive  of  the  Shipping  Board; 
Major-General  William  Crozier,  Major-General  E.  M.  Weaver,  Major-General  Bliss,  Chief  of  Staff;  Secretary  of  War  Baker.  Assistant  Soeretar\  of 
War  Crowell.  Major-General  K.   H.  Crowder,  Colonel  Pierce,  and  Colonel  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  grandson  of  the  t'reat  ( irant    secretary  of  the  Council. 


number  of  American  fighters  originally  planned.  And  in  a 
published  reply  to  Senator  Chamberlain's  charge  that  our 
military  establishment  has  fallen  down"  and  "almost  stopt 
functioning,"  he  says: 

"'Senator  Chamberlain's  statement  as  to  the  present  inaction 
and  ineffectiveness  of  the  Government  is  an  astonishing  and 
absolutely  unjustifiable  distortion  of  the  truth.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  War  Department  has  performed  a. task  of  unparalleled 
magnitude  and  difficulty  with  extraordinary  promptness  and 
efficiency. 

"'There  have  been  delays  and  disappointments  and  partial 
miscarriages  of  plan,  all  of  which  have  been  drawn  into  the  fore- 
ground and  exaggerated  by  the  investigations  which  have  been 
in  progress  since  the  Congress  assembled— investigations  which 
drew  indispensable  officials  from  their  commands  and  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  such  delay  and  confusion  as  had  in- 
evitably arisen.  But  by  comparison  with  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, these  things,  much  as  they  were  to  be  regretted, 
were  insignificant,  and  no  mistake  has  been  made  which  has  been 
repeated. 

"Nothing  helpful  or  likely  to  speed  or  facilitate  the  war-tasks 
of  the  Government  has  come  out  of  such  criticism  and  investiga- 
tion. I  understand  that  reorganizations  by  legislation  are  to  be 
proposed — I  have  not  been  consulted  about  them  and  have 
learned  of  them  only  at  second  hand — but  their  proposal  came 
after  effective  measures  of  reorganization  had  been  thought- 
fully and  maturely  perfected,  and,  inasmuch  as  these  measures. 
have  been  the  result  of  experience,  they  are  much  more  likely 
than  any  other  to  be  effective,  if  the  Congress  will  but  remove 
the  few  statutory  obstacles  of  rigid  departmental  organization 
which  stand  in  their  way. 

'The  legislative  proposals  I  have  heard  of  would  involve 
long  additional  delays  and  turn  our  experience  into  mere  lost 
motion.  My  association  and  constant  conference  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  have  taught  me  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
ablest  public  officials  I  have  ever  known.  The  country  will  soon 
learn  whether  he  or  his  critics  understand  the  business  in  hand.' ' 

The  proposed  "reorganizations  by  legislation"  to  which  the 
President  refers  are  the  bills  to  create  a  Director  of  Munitions 
and  a  War  Cabinet.     Senator  Chamberlain  replied: 

"Secretary  Baker's  efforts  to  better  his  organization  have  my 
utmost  approval.  He  has  made  much  improvement.  But  the 
inherent  weakness  of  his  reorganization  is  that  nobody  between 
the  Army  and  the  President  has  legal  authority.  There  are  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  the  War-Industries  Board,  and  the 
Clearance  Committee — all  purely  voluntary  organizations — 
between  the  President  and  the  Army.  The  War  Cabinet  and 
Director  of  Munitions  would  be  created  by  law  with  definite 
l<'gal  powers  and  duties,  respectively,  to  map  out  and  direct  war- 


policies  and  to  have  charge  of  war-supplies.  By  this  plan  we 
would  substitute  a  strong  for  the  only  weak  link  in  the  chain  of 
organization." 

This  controversy,  thinks  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (I)em.), 
"is  unfortunate  from  everj  point  of  view";  and  the  Newark 
News  (Ind.)  declares  that  "the  country  trusts  the  President," 
and  "when  he  asks  for  changes  in  system  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  make  them."  But  the  New  York  Times,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  rather  optimistically  that  "the  more  we  fight  at  Wash- 
ington the  better  we  shall  fight  in  France";  and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"Ours  is  not  a  Government  that  falls.'  To  a  speech  or  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  it  replies  with  a  statement.  It  may  reply 
with  a  trumpet-blast  of  defiance;  it  may  wave  criticism  aside, 
demur,  deny,  and  set  up  the  defense  of  din-  and  perfect  per- 
formance. But  with  whatever  warmth  of  language  this  Ad- 
ministration or  any  other  may  publicly  repel  attacks,  it  will  in 
private  diligently  profit  by  them  and  mightily  stir  itself  to  make 
amends  for  past  shortcomings." 

The  President's  problem  is  thus  strikingly  stated  by  Garet 
(iarrett  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"This  country  suddenly  finds  itself  the  principal  partner  in  a 
world-war  with  a  pattern  of  executive  government  and  a  theory 
of  the  President's  job  that  have  survived  almost  unaltered  from 
a  time  when  the  whole  American  population  was  less  than  thai 
of  New  York  City  and  the  iron  industry  was  seated  in  the  bogs 
of  what  now  is  an  abandoned  part  of  New  Jersey.  The  Mayor- 
alty of  New  York  City  now  is  a  bigger  job  than  the  President'-; 
was  when  created.  In  Croat  Rritain  the  President's  job  would 
be,  not  one,  but  six  at  Least,  namely — 

'King. 

"  Prime  Minister. 

"Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army. 

"Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Navy. 

"  Party  Leader. 

"  Kconomic  Dictator. 

"No  superman  would  be  equal  to  it. 

"The  President's  job  is  of  preposterous  complexity  and 
magnitude. 

"It  will  be  said  that  the  President  should  delegate  his  powers, 
as  of  course  he  may,  but  tin-  task  of  creating  an  organization 
upon  which  all  at  once  to  confer  enormously  increased  powers 
and  of  devising  the  mere  technique  of  its  distribution  is  alone  a 
task  of  immense  difficulty. 

"  More  has  been  expected  of  Mr.  Wilson  than  of  any  being  be- 
fore. This  war  is  the  biggest  thing  man  ever  attempted.  It  has 
nearly  swamped  the  executive  genius  of  the  world. 

"The  President's  unsolved  problem  is  how  to  mobilize  the 
executive  genius  of  America  and  unload  upon  it  responsibilities 
which  ought  not  to  be  his." 


s 
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EXPERT  ADVICE   ON  WHAT  TO   DO   TO   GET  COAL 


DESPITE  THE  GARFIELD  HOLIDAYS,  the  "eoal- 
ui."  i-.  >till  with  us.  What  further  steps,  then, 
should  be  taken  to  get  coal  where  it  is  needed,  and 
what  should  be  done  to  prevent  another  fuel  crisis'.'  These  vital 
Questions  <;nt  be  answered  best  by  men  who  know  the  business 
of  eoal-produoing  and  ooal-oanying.  We  have,  therefore,  asked 
men  who  rank  as  experts  to  state  their  views  for  the  benefit 
of  our  reader!,  To  take  their  criticism  fust,  we  find  them  on  the 
whole  more  ready  to  criticize  the  Fuel  Administrator's  earlier 
policies  than  his  edict  of  last  month,  and  many  think  the  crisis 
would  never  have  occurred  if  practical  coal-men  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Floyd  W.  Parsons,  editor  of  The 
t  Aije,  who  was  at  first  inclined  to  criticize  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator, had  a  talk  with  him  and  was  convinced  that  Dr. 
Garfield  did  the  only  thing  he  could  do.  Mr.  Parsons  learned 
that  the  closing  order  was  not  primarily  a  fuel-conservation 
move,  but  an  effort  to  clear  the  railroads  and  terminals.  The 
order  had  been  advised  by  the  War  Council  and  approved  by 
the  President  and  was  issued  by  Dr.  Garfield  simply  because 
he  was  the  only  man  who  had  the  legal  power  to  enforce  such  an 
order.  Dr.  Garfield,  Mr.  Parsons  has  pointed  out  in  a  state- 
ment appearing  in  the  New  York  Times,  has  in  mind  other 
remedies  to  follow  the  shut-down  and  the  subsequent  freight 
embargo.  First  of  all  would  be  a  strict  demurrage  rule  impos- 
ing a  jail  penalty  upon  a  man  who  fails  to  unload  his  freight 
inside  of,  say,  twenty-four  hours.  Then,  Dr.  Garfield  hopes  to 
avoid  a  coal-shortage  next  year  by  creating  emergency  coal- 
yards  to  be  the  property  of  the  municipalities  in  which  they 
are  placed.  He  would  take  over,  too,  the  more  important 
privately  owned  coaling-piers,  thus  putting  bunkering  under 
Government  control.  Dr.  Garfield,  we  are  told,  has  several 
schemes  to  get  the  coal  away  from  the  mines  nearly  as  fast  as 
it  is  produced.  First,  he  plans  to  stop  all  cross-hauling  of  coal, 
that  is,  each  mine  or  group  of  mines  will  supply  territory 
near  it,  and  a  zone  system  will  be  worked  out  with  an  area 
around. each  mining  district  beyond  which  coal  from  that  par- 
ticular locality  may  not  be  delivered.  In  the  second  place,  he 
will  try  to  develop  barge  service  on  the  rivers  and  canals.  Many 
of  the  mines  are  situated  on  rivers.  Coal-barges,  we  are  re- 
minded, can  navigate  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  can 
even  penetrate  the  West  Virginia  coal-regions  via  the  Kanawha 
River.  Then  there  are  the  great  Erie  Barge  Canal  and  its 
branches,  and  the  smaller  canal  systems  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  which  might  be  made  navigable. 

Mr.  Parsons  has  advocated  the  concentration  of  labor  upon 
the  work  of  unloading  freight,  and  particularly  coal,  and  the 
avoidance  of  freight  congestion  near  coast  cities  like  New  York 
by  dumping  the  coal  on  the  ground  and  sending  the  cars  back  to 
the  mines  for  more  coal.  Then  the  local  dealers  or  local  authori- 
ties could  come  and  get  the  coal  or  go  without. 

The  editor  of  The  American  Coal  Journal  of  Chicago  has  sug- 
gested taking  off  passenger-trains  on  coal-carrying  roads  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  running  coal-trains  for  important  points  on 
passenger  schedule.  He  would  also  ask  miners  to  work  steadily 
to  increase  production  and,  if  possible,  in  two  shifts.  For  the 
future  this  editor  would  prevent  the  crisis  by  putting  in  charge 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  "a  coal-man  with  broad  and  liberal 
views,"  who  should  have  authority  to  use  all  locomotive  power 
necessary,  "then,  with  plenty  of  coal  coming  from  the  mines,  local 
distribution  can  best  be  handled  by  the  retail  dealer."  The 
Chicago  Retail  Coal  Man  makes  a  similar  plea  for  more  coal- 
trains  and  less  passenger-trains.  The  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Coal  Dealer,  while  believing  that  the  closing  order  was  the  best 
immediate  emergency  relief  measure  that  could  have  been 
adopted,  attributes  the  breakdown   of   transportation  to  the 


effect  of  the  Government's  attitude  toward  the  railroads  and  the 
coal-operators.  "So  long  as  politicians  use  coal  as  a  political 
football"  and  "the  public  press  continue  to  brand  all  coal-men 
as  protiteers,  there  ean  be  no  true  cooperation  between  the  men 
who  can  produce  and  distribute  coal  and  the  Government." 
This  editor  concludes  that  "the  present  muddle  will  grow  WOI 
as  the  war  progresses  unless  the  Government  and  people  can 
have  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  coal  fraternity."  Simi- 
larly The  Coal  Trade  Journal  of  New  York  criticizes  the  earlier 
attitude  of  Government  officials  and  attributes  the  shortage  of 
anthracite  to  the  fact  that  consumers  held  off  last  summer  be- 
lieving that  prices  would  fall.  We  are  told  that  "even  Dr. 
Garfield  added  his  voice  to  the  plea  that  purchasing  be  deferred." 
While  this  is  held  to  explain  the  existing  circumstances,  this 
editor  adds:  "Until  one  ton  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  a 
ton  and  a  half  I  do  not  see  how  adequate  relief  can  be  furnished 
at  the  present  time  no  matter  what  measures  are  taken,  for  all 
the  railroads  can  not  be  devoted  to  coal-carrying,  and  the  en- 
largement of  railroad  facilities  is  a  matter  requiring  months 
and  years,  as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  capital."  The  Black 
Diamond  (New  York)  has  advocated  a  careful  governmental 
survey  of  the  coal  business,  which  will  enable  it  to  apportion 
transportation  to  mine  capacity  and  to  keep  labor  most  effec- 
tively employed  both  in  mining  and  transportation. 

The  Coal  Trade  Bulletin  (Pittsburg)  makes  a  specific  complaint 
against  the  railroads,  alleging  that  coal-cars  have  only  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  companies  after  other  industries  were  served.  The 
coal  industry,  we  are  told,  "has  suffered  from  this  abuse  for  a 
generation,  but  this  is  the  first  time  the  public  has  had  to  pay 
part  of  the  bill."  The  Bulletin  would  remind  the  public  that  the 
open  car  was  designed  primarily  for  hauling  coal,  "but  just  as 
soon  as  the  railroads  were  confronted  with  an  unusual  rush  of 
business  the  open-top  car  was  prest  into  service  for  hauling  less 
essential  but  more  profitable  freight."  There  will  be  abundant 
fuel,  we  are  told,  ' '  if  the  railroads  will  perform  their  function  in  a 
fairly  efficient  and  equitable  manner,  and  the  miners  work  a 
reasonable  number  of  hours  per  week." 

The  call  for  more  coal-cars  is  made  by  officials  of  a  number  of 
important  coal  concerns  who  wire  us  their  views  in  response 
to  our  request,  including  President  T.  B.  Davis,  of  the  Island 
Creek  Coal  Company;  F.  S.  Landstreet,  vice-president  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company;  J.  A.  Renehan,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Smokeless  Fuel  Company  of  New  York, 
and  J.  J.  Tierney,  vice-president  of  the  Crozer-Pocahontas  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia.  The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Illinois 
Coal  Operators'  Association  has  called  the  question  ' '  purely  one 
of  transportation."  Mr.  W.  S.  Bogle,  a  Chicago  coal-man,  be- 
lieves that  if  priority  is  given  to  coal  for  the  immediate  future 
and  no  unforeseen  drawbacks  in  the  way  of  storms  are  encoun- 
tered the  coal-famine  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Mr.  Bogle 
believes  that  the  Garfield  order  was  "timely  and  wise,"  and 
probably  prevented  suffering  "  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
households."  Other  coal- operating  authorities  think  that  a 
board  containing  representatives  of  the  bituminous  and  anthracite 
operators  would  do  better  than  the  present  Fuel  Administration. 
Others  suggest  detailing  soldiers  to  assist  in  unloading  coal 
and  the  return  to  the  railroad  and  the  mines  of  men  who  have 
joined  the  Army,  and  also  an  announcement  that  such  workers 
will  not  be  drafted  in  the  future.  The  president  of  the  United 
Coal  Corporation  of  Pittsburg  thinks  that  the  low  prices  set  by  the 
Government  have  kept  down  coal  production,  and  he  believes  that 
they  must  be  revised  to  encourage  new  development  of  mines. 
Before  his  appointment  as  fuel  distributer  under  Dr.  Garfield, 
Mr.  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,   sent  us  a  carefully   prepared   statement.      Two 
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THE  NATION 
— From  a  moving 


things,  we  are  told,  must  be  done  regarding  transportation: 
"first,  to  prevent  an  immediate  recurrence  of  the  present  coal- 
shortage,  Director-General  McAdoo  must  see  to  it  that  coal  has 
its  necessary  share  of  existing  transportation;  and,  secondly,  to 
provide  permanent  relief,  Congress  must  give  the  nation  the  in- 
creased transportation  facilities  that  the  prosecution  of  tin-  war 
requires,  as  quickly  as  possible."  In  recent  years,  coal  con- 
stituted about  35  per  cent,  of  freight  originated  by  the  railroads. 
This  proportion  declined  in  191b,  and  still  more  in  1917.  This 
representative  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  continues: 

"In  response  to  the  demands  of  war,  the  railroads  handled  a 
total  of  more  coal  and  other  freighl  in  lit  17  than  ever  before, 
but  the  increase  of  the  other 
freight  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  coal.  Thus  the  mills  and 
factories  have  been  permitted  by 
the  railroads  to  expand  their 
production  more  rapidly  than 
have  the  coal-mines.  In  conse- 
quence, our  entire  industrial 
system  has  been  unbalanced  be- 
cause the  coal-mines  have  not 
been  permitted  to  expand  their 
output  in  accordance  with  the 
increased  demand  for  coal  from 
industrial  activities.  The  reports 
of  the  Geological  Survey  show 
that  in  the  last  eight  weeks 
alone  more  than  20,000,000  tons 
of  coal  have  not  been  produced, 
which  could  have  been  mined 
had  there  been  railroad-cars  to 
haul  it  away.  At  present  there 
is  sufficient  reserve  capacity  of 
the  mines  opened,  they  are 
sufficiently  equipped,  and  they 
have  men  enough  to  produce  all 
the  country  needs,  but  to  get 
out  this  production  the  coal-mining  industry  must  have  its 
proper  share  of  the  available  transportation  of  the  country. 
Manifestly,  there  will  continue  to  be  a  coal-shortage  until  the 
necessary  balance  in  transportation  between  coal-mining  and 
other  business  is  restored 

"Director-General  McAdoo  henceforth  must  see  that  coal- 
operators  have  sufficient  cars  to  produce  the  coal  necessary  for 
the  essential  activities  of  the  country  and  that  this  coal  is 
moved,  in  order  to  prevent  a  continuous  coal-shortage  with 
recurring  periods  of  great  severity.  lie  must  restore  the  normal 
transportation  balance  between  coal  and  other  freight.  He 
must  either  provide  more  transportation  facilities  and  service 
or  he  must  shrink  manufacturing  activities  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  traffic  congestion  of  the  past  months. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  make  failure1  to  observe  railroad  embargoes 
a  misdemeanor,  properly  punished,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
result. 

"Looking  further  ahead  to  the  future,  the  second  vital  action 
necessary  regarding  transportation  is  to  provide  more  of  it.  .  .  . 
The  quickest  possible  action  should  be  taken  to  provide  in- 
creased terminals,  trackage,  rolling-stock,  and  other  necessary 
facilities,  together  with  the  requisite  number  of  employees  to 
meet  the  war-demands  of  this  nation  for  railroad  transportation. 
In  that  manner  only  can  we  obtain  the  fullest  and  most  effect ive 
expansion  of  our  industrial  activity  to  carry  on  the  war,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  preventing  a  shortage  of  coal." 

Takihg  up  the  matter  of  coal-production,  Mr.  Morrow  de- 
clares that  in  order  to  keep  sufficient  labor  at  the  mines,  it 
should  be  arranged  that  skilled  men  are  kept  out  of  the  Army. 
Then,  the  price  of  coal  must  be  kept  high  enough  "not  merely 
to  justify  the  continuance  of  operations  in  existing  mines,  but 
it  must  encourage  new  development  and  expansion  in  produc- 
tion." The  present  fixt  prices  may  seem  high  to  the  uninformed, 
but  they  are  reminded  that-  the  cost  of  producing  bituminous 
coal  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  year  and  a  half.  The  public, 
insists  Mr.  Morrow,  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  price- 
increases  in  perhaps  all  of  the  important  coal-fields  "in  order 
that  the  nation  may  have  the  most  efficient  service  from  a 
vital  industry." 


YL  PATIENT. 

-picture  drawing  by  Hy  Mayer 


Representatives     of     mine-workers,     like     their     employers, 
emphasize  the  lack  of  transportation  for  coal.    "The  troubL 
with  the  railroads,"  which  have  not  kepi  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  country,  according  to  ex-president  John  P.  White,  of  the 
United  Mine-Workers  of  America.     The  present   head  of  this 

miners'    union    declares    that    "had    the  been    provided 

with  an  adequate  car-supply  during  the  ear  there  would 

never  ha\e  been  an  industry  or  a  domestic   ionsumer  Buffering 
from  the  deplorable  condition  that  now  exi  Tin  secretary- 

treasurer  of  the  union  advises  us  that  coal-shipments  be  w 
priority  over  everything  else  except  food.  He  further  adva  B 
such  a  zone  system  as  the  Pud  Administration  is  now  planning. 

The  editor  of  The  Anthracite 
Labor  Newt,  of  Shenandoah,  Pa., 

suggests  an  embargo  upon  all 
freight  for  a  period  of  a  week  or 
ten  days  and  the  diverting  of 
all  locomotives  and  man-power 
thus  released  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal. 

When  we  turn  to  spokesmen 
for  the  railways,  we  find  The  Rail- 
way Review  (Chicago)  acknowl- 
edging thai  the  coal-shortage  is 
due  to  poor  transportation  fa- 
cilities, but  frankly  confessing 
that  "no  immediate  measure 
will  avail  against  weather  con- 
ditions." This  editor  calls  for  a 
more  careful  selection  of  skilled 
employees  and  quicker  and  better 
methods  for  repairing  crippled 
engines.  The  editor  of  The  Rail- 
way Employee  also  charges  the  crisis  to  the  insufficient  number  of 
locomotives,  and  that  again,  in  part,  to  the  scarcity  of  skilled 
mechanics  to  keep  the  locomotives  in  repair.  He  says:  "If  this 
situation  could  be  remedied,  relief  from  the  present  coal-famine 
would  immediately  follow."  The  editor  of  Railway  and  Locomo- 
tive Engineering  suggests  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the 
use  of  soldiers  in  loading  and  unloading,  and  temporary  use 
of  the  street-cleaning  and  similar  departments  in  large  cities 
like  New  York.  Mr.  Raymond  Dupuy,  former  president  of 
the  Virginian  Railway,  writes  that  the  lack  of  railway  labor  is 
largely  a  matter  of  wages.  Where  labor  can  not  be  secured  at 
seaports  he  asks  why  soldiers  can  not  be  employed  to  coal  the 
ships.  He  also  thinks  that  bunker-coal  could  be  so  distributed 
that  each  ship  would  get  no  more  than  it  absolutely  needed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  men  might  work  longer  hours, 
perhaps  all  night  in  shifts,  in  unloading  and  loading  at  the  water- 
front in  ports  like  Xew  York.  But,  said  one  railroad  man, 
joining  in  the  chorus  of  complaint  against  the  weather,  "in  such 
weather  as  Xew  York  has  had  this  winter — 

"sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  get  cars  to  the  piers.  An  engine 
freezes,  a  rail  cracks,  causing  a  derailment;  or  a  car,  uncoupled 
in  the  dark,  runs  wild.  They  have  been  known  to  do  that  and 
knock  men  off  into  the  bay  or  crush  them  to  death.  Thirty-six 
men  have  been  killed  lately  in  terminal-pier  accidents. 

"Things  like  these  stop  work.  The  men  lay  off  for  an  hour  or 
two.  They  quit  in  snow-storms.  It  is  easy  to  run  piers  on  paper. 
A  man  in  an  office  can  do  it  easily.  But  get  out  on  the  job, 
tackle  conditions  under  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  get 
Americans  to  work  as  laborers.     It's  different  then." 

One  serious  and  frequently  mentioned  handicap  in  getting 
coal  from  the  cars  to  the  waiting  ships  is  that  Xew  York  has  out- 
grown its  docking  facilities.  The  Xew  York*  Everting  World 
thinks  the  Government  should  hasten  to  "  prepare  new  facilities 
for  the  coaling  of  ships  from  dumping-pockets  instead  of  by  the 
ancient  and  clumsy  method  of  bunkering  from  barges  alongside." 
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\o   SINN-FEINERS    HERE,   IK  SINN   FEIN'S  CHIEF  SPEAKS  TRULY. 
This  official  British  photograph  shows   Irish  troops  pouring  over  the  German  second  line  at  Cambrai,  where  thousands  of  prisoners  were  taken. 


WHERE   IRISH-AMERICANS   STAND   IN   THE   WAR 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  OF  IRISH  BIRTH  or  descent 
l— %  have  not  only  always  felt  an  interest  in  the  fate  of 
-*■  -*-  Ireland,  hut  the  Home-Rule  party  has  felt  their  aid  in 
American  money  and  influence.  With  the  beginning,  of  the 
Great  War,  Irish  history  turned  a  new  page,  and  the  result  in 
this  country  has  been  to  split  sympathizers  with  Ireland  into 
two  sections:  the  Sinn-Fein  adherents  and  the  more  conservative 
Home-Rule  advocates.  As  is  well  known,  the  Sinn-Fein  party 
demand  immediate  independence  and  an  Irish  Republic.  The 
fact  that  German  interests  and  propaganda  "have  been  charged 
with  deep  concern  in  this  aim  has  elicited  serious  question  of  tho 
loyalty  of  Americans  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  to  the  war  in  which 
we  are  associated  with  the  Allies.  Mr.  Arthur  Griffith,  the 
founder  of  Sinn  Fein,  is  quoted  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  as  saying :  "  I  am  not  pro-German.  But  Germany 
is  the  enemy  of  England  and  England  is  my  enemy.  You  may 
draw  your  own  conclusions."  The  same  correspondent  quotes 
Mr.  Edward  De  Valera,  elected  leader  of  Sinn  Fein,  as  saying: 
"England  is  in  occupation  of  my  country.  Until  she  rempves 
her  troops,  England  and  Ireland  are  in  a  state  of  War.  While 
we  are  in  a  state  of  war,  England's  enemies  must  be  Ireland's 
friends."  The  best  friend  Ireland  ever  had,  or  ever  can  have, 
is  the  United  States,  according  to  many  American  authorities 
who  dread  lest  the  Sinn-.Fein  party  alienate  this  indubitably 
powerful  friend.  The  same  feeling  is  experienced  in  the  Irish 
press  quotations  which  will  be  found  in  the  foreign  pages  of  this 
issue.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  who  is  in  this  country  in  the  interest 
of  the  Home-Rule  party,  showed  how  serious  the  situation  is  when 
he  said  in  his  address  before  the  Irish  Fellowship  Club  of  Chicago: 

"Good  God,  gentlemen,  I  ask  these  men  what  friend  are  they 
going  to  leave  Ireland?  Are  they  going  to  consummate  the  ruin 
of  Ireland's  position  and  of  her  hopes  by  adding  to  all  these 
enemies  this  great  country  of  America?  To  the  Sinn-^Feiner  at 
home,  to  the.Clan-na-Gaeler  in  America,  I  beg  to  make  the  ap- 
peal that  they  will  not  add  this  tragedy  to  all  the  other  tragedies 
of  Irish  history." 

To  find  how  the  Irish-Americans  line  up  on  this  critical  issue 
is  of  deep  importance,  since  American  support  for  one  side  or  the 
other  may  give  it  the  victory.  For  this  reason  we  have  sought 
from  the  papers  devoted  to  Irish  interests,  and  supported  by 
Irish-American  readers  in  this  country,  a  frank  expression  of 
opinion  in  order  that  we  may  present  both  sides  impartially. 
The  Denver  Catholic  Register  says  that  Ireland  "-presents  as 
many  political  surprizes  nowadays  as  Russia."  It  recalls 
Cardinal  Logue's  warning  to  the  Irish  people  not  to  revolt 
against  England,  showing  that  such  a  movement  could  meet 
only  with  disaster.  But  at  the  same  time,  says  this  weekly, 
Bishop  Fogarty,  of  Killaloe,  County  Clare,  in  a  letter  to  The 
Irish  Times  declared: 

"Sinn  Fein- has  neither  English  nor  German  gold  to  finance 


it,  nor  does  it  want  it.  It  is  a  natural  growth  in  the  national 
heart,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  kill  it.  It  is  no  longer  a  small 
section.  In  the  main  it  embraces  our  race  all  over  the  world. 
They,  the  Sinn-Feiners,  want  neither  disorder  nor  bloodshed; 
but  they  are  done  with  'the  happy  entente'  which  existed  for 
the  fooling  of  Ireland  between  English  ministers  and  our  parlia- 
mentary party;  and  they  think  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Ireland  to  get  back  the  national  independence  of  which  she  was 
shamefully  robbed  by  England  117  years  ago." 

If  the  Sinn-Feiners  revolt,  says  The  Register,  they  can  expect 
no  encouragement  from  the  Irish  in  America,  for  the  American 
people  are  not  in  a  mood  to  regard  calmly  any  movement  that 
will  prolong  a  war  already  brought  home  to  them  in  all  its  grim 
horror.     We  read  then: 

"But  if  the  Sinn-Feiners  follow  the  ideas  of  Bishop  Fogarty 
and  make  their  fight  for  freedom  a  bloodless  one,  they  will  have 
Irish-Americans  with  them  heart  and  soul.  If  England  does 
not  listen  to  reason,  a  revolt  can  be  considered,  and  must  be 
considered,  after  the  present  world-war.  The  idea  of  it  is  hope- 
less now,  but  the  Irish  can  prepare.  Meanwhile,  let  them  use 
the  ballot  wisely,  and,  if  necessary,  refuse  as  a  unit  to  pay  taxes 
unless  they  are  given  real  Home  Rule. 

"England  announced  recently  that  she  has  definitely  given 
up  the  idea  of  enforcing  military  service  on  the  Irish.  After 
the  fiasco  of  Easter,  week,  she  could  not  expect  the  Irish  to  submit 
tamely  to  conscription,  and  she  realizes  it. 

"Mrs.  Hannah  Sheehy  Skeffington,  who  presented  a  great 
petition  from  American-Irish  to  President  Wilson  urging  him 
to  get  behind  the  Irish  national  movement,  exprest  herself  as 
being  encouraged  after  the  interview.  Mr.  Wilson  can  set 
Ireland  free  if  he  insists  upon  it.  England  would  not  dare  to 
disregard  his  suggestion  now.  She  needs  his  help  too  much. 
This  is  a  chance  to  make  himself  immortal.  Perhaps  he  is  an 
immortal  now.     But  he  can  make  things  sure  if  he  wishes. 

"We  look  for  no  wide-spread  Irish  revolt  during  the  present 
war.  Irish- Americans  would  certainly  not  be  in  favor  of  it.  But 
something  definite  is  going  to  come  out  of  the  Sinn-Fein  move- 
ment, and  all  the  convention  camouflage  that  can  be  invented 
will  not  stop  it." 

The  term  Sinn  Fein  is  Gaelic,  meaning  literally  "Ourselves 
alone,"  and,  freely  translated,  signifies,  "Ireland  for  the  Irish," 
as  we  might  say  "America  for  Americans."  Mrs.  Skeffington 
says  in  her  book,  "Doing  My  Bit  for  Ireland": 

"That  this  organization  should  be  considered  in  America  as  a 
sort  of  Black  Hand  or  anarchistic  society  is  evidence  of  the  im- 
pression it  made  upon  the  English  as  a  powerful  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with.  It  had  come  into  being  overnight,  but  its 
principles  were  as  old  as  Ireland.  It  sprang  from  a  love  of  Ire- 
land and  not,  as  many  believe,  from  hatred  of  England.  It 
could  not  have  thrived  as  it  did  wherever  it  touched  a  young 
heart  and  brain  if  it  had  merely  been  a  protest.  It  had  a  na- 
tional ideal  and  a  goal.  Every  day  was  dedicated  to  it.  To 
speak  the  Irish  language,  to  wear  Irish-made  clothes  of  Irish 
tweed;  to  think  and  feel,  write,  paint,  or  work  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  Ireland;   to  make  every  act,  personal  or  communal, 
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count  for  the  bettermenl  of  Ireland     all  this  was  animated  by 

our  love  of  country." 

Among  the  stoutest  supporters  of  the  Sinn-Fein  movement  is 
the  New  York  Gaelic  American,  edited  by  Mr.  John  Devoj  .  one 
issuo  of  which,  along  with  one  of  the  New  York  Freeman'*  Jour- 
nal and  one  of  the  New  York  Irish  World,  was  excluded  from 
second-class  mailing  privileges  while  this  article  was  in  prepara- 
tion. The  Irish  World,  in  point  of  years  and  influence  |"  r- 
haps  the  most  notable  publication  of  its  class,  declares  it  holds 
out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  all  true  lovers  of  Ireland  who 
place  Ireland  first,  for  "whether  they  be  Republicans  or  Monar- 
chists, Protectionists  or  Free  Traders,  Socialists  or  non-Socialists, 
there  is  a  wide  field  at  present  where  we  can  work  with  them  to 
advantage."     But  it  would  put  to  all  this  "test  question": 

"Are  you  for  Ireland  first  or  for  the  Empire?     Those  who  are 

for  the  Empire  are  our 
enemies.  They  are  part 
of,  and  generally  the 
worst  and  most  danger- 
ous part,  of  the  English 
garrison  in  Ireland.  It 
is  idle,  it  is  indeed  crimi- 
nal, to  treat  them  other 
than  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
foreign  enemy,  and  as 
traitors  to  Ireland. 
Those  who  put  Ireland 
first,  however  modest 
their  immediate  de- 
mands, are  friends  to  be 
encouraged,  reasoned 
with,  led  along  until 
mayhap  they  join  us  in 
the  demand  not  for  an 
Empire  but  for  the  Irish 
Republic." 

The  Monitor,  official 
organ  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  San  Francisco,  com- 
mends Miss  Jeannette 
Rankin,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Montana,  for 
the  "gumption  and  cour- 
age of  her  convictions,  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  the 
right  of  the  Irish  people 
as  a  national  group  to  seek  self-expression  and  self-government," 
when  she  introduced  her  resolution  on  January  4,  declaring 
that  this  Government  recognizes  the  right  of  Ireland  to  political 
independence,  and  that  we  count  Ireland  among  those  coun- 
tries for  whose  freedom  and  democracy  we  are  fighting.  The 
Monitor  calls  these 

"brave  words  and  fitly  spoken,  when  those  higher  than  she  in 
authority  have  feared  to  say  on©  word  in  behalf  of  a  country 
that  has  the  same  right  to  self-determination  as  Poland,  Armenia, 
Servia,  Belgium,  or  the  other  small  nations,  if  government,  as 
it  is  now  proclaimed,  must  rest  on  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Mr.  J.  P.  O'Mahony,  editor  of  The  Indiana  Catholic  (Indian- 
apolis), maintains  that  Sinn  Fein  is  "much  misunderstood,  or 
rather  not  understood  at  all,  by  the  great  bulk  of  Americans, 
and  is  deliberately  misrepresented  by  the  English  propaganda 
press,  which  I  think  you  will  admit  is  a  pretty  powerful  quantity 
in  America."  He  denies  that  Sinn  Fein  is  now  or  was  ever  "a 
revolutionary  movement  in  a  military  sense  or  physical  force 
sense,"  and  adds: 

"Its  plan  was  just  the  same  as  the  plan  Hungary  put  into 
operation  against  Austria  and  won  with.  The  imprisonment  and 
illegal  arrest  and  transportation  of  its  leaders  and  members  in 
Dublin  prior  to  April,  1916,  led  to  the  revolt.  If  the  same  treat- 
ment was  accorded  Americans  by  a  foreign  military  oppressor 
they  would  revolt  in  the  same  way.  England  absolutely  forced 
the  Dublin  revolt   to   destroy  Sinn   Fein,  which  was  winning 


JOHN'  E.   REDMOND, 

Leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party,  criticized  because  he  remained 
loyal  to  the  British  Government 
when  it  became  involved  in  war 
with  Germany. 


everywhere,  and  bj  executing  the  leaden  of  t li<   n  vull  v.  ho  had 
surrendered,  man;    under   the  white  Bag,  it    sentenced  British 

rule    to   death    in    the   OOUTt    of     the    world    afl    far    a-    In  Ian: 

concerned, 

"England  could   turn    Ireland   loose  and   make  an  alls    out    ol 

her.    This  is  what  the  great  John  Bright  advocated 

m  1868.     All  animosity  ami  conflict  would  naturally  •  hen 

English  power,  foreign  power,  was  withdrawn. 

"As  to  the  alleged  internal  friction  with  the  small  part  of 
Ulster,  that  would  soon  rectify  itself,  JU  all  other  count: 

Irishmen  have  never  anywhere  persecuted  ;>  minority  on  account 
of  religion." 

To  turn  now  to  the  duty  of  Irish-Americans  in  th<  96  da 
war,  we  find  The  Catholic  Unircr.sr  (Cleveland)  Baying  that 
Irish-Americans  who  think  more  of  Ireland  than  America  now 
are  as  much  to  be  censured  as  the  few  Qerman-Americans 
•"whose  bodies  are  in  America  but  whose  hearts  are  with  Ger- 
many," and  it  adds  that 
Sinn-Fein  sympathizers 
embarrass  our  war-as- 
sociate, Great  Britain, 
and  thus  harm  our  own 
cause.  This  weekly 
wonders  how  the  Irish 
people  expect  to  gain 
their  freedom  by  lend- 
ing support  to  the  Sinn- 
Fein  party,  which  has 
been  condemned  by  Car- 
dinal Logue  and  the 
leading  ecclesiastics  and 
laymen  of  Ireland.  How- 
ever strong  the  sentiment 
of  the  Irish  people  and 
the  Irish  -  Americans 
against  England  before 
the  war,  it  was  more 
than  justified,  we  are 
told,  but  the  England  of 
1914  and  1918  are  differ- 
ent nations,  and  it  is 
pointed  ou  t  that ' '  the  one 
possible  way  for  Ireland 
to  gain  her  freedom  is  to 
give  her  united  support  to 
the  Allies  who  are  fighting  for  the  idea  of  freedom  in  the  world.-' 

The  Catholic  Messenger  (Davenport,  Iowa)  recalls  that  only  a 
few  years  ago  American  citizens  of  Irish  birth  and  descent  were 
almost  unanimous  in  their  support  of  John  E.  Redmond  and  the 
Irish  representatives  in  Parliament.  But  at  the  beginning  of  tin- 
war  in  1914  a  great  many  Irish  men  and  women  high  in  the  ranks 
of  Irish-American  society,  '"induced  by  well-conceived  prop- 
aganda," condemned  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  and 
maligned  Mr.  Redmond  because  he  adopted  a  course  that  seemed 
the  only  one  to  be  adopted  by  one  living  under  the  British 
Government.  In  a  word,  he  was  loyal  to  the  Government 
when  it  became  involved  in  war  with  Germany.  The  Catholic 
Messenger  resented  this  position  on  the  part  of  Irish  officials,  we 
are  told,  while  other  Irish-American  papers  either  joined  in  the 
hue  and  cry  against  Mr.  Redmond  or  adopted  a  position  of  silent 
neutrality,  and  we  read: 

"The  result  could  "be  foreseen.  Under  the  alleged  influence 
of  antipathy  and  hatred  of  England  this  warfare  was  carried  on 
in  this  country  until  it  brought  about  the  ill-advised  and  disas- 
trous riot  of  Easter  week  and  the  execution  of  Roger  Casement 
and  a  number  of  other  hones't,  enthusiastic,  patriotic  Irishmen, 
who  in  defiance  of  all  sense  invited  vindictive  punishment 
from  England.  The  result  was  the  strengthening  of  the  Sinn- 
Feiners,  profest  rebels,  following  the  ignis  fat uus  of  indepen- 
dence for  Ireland. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


CuurtfS?  of  Mrs.   A.  C.  Titus. 

EDWARD  DE  VALERA, 

Sinn  Fein's  leader,  who  says  England 

and  Ireland  are  "in  a  state  of  war," 

and    "England's    enemies    must    be 

Ireland's  friends." 
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SIGNING  THE   RUSSO-GBRMAN  ARMISTICE   AT   BREST-LITOVSK. 

1.  Kamencff;  2.  Joffe,  president  of  the  Russian  delegation;  3.  Mrs.  A.  A.  Biacenko;  4.  Admiral  Altvater;  5.  Staff  Captain  Lipsky;  6.  Karaehan, 

secretary  of  the  Russian  delegation;  7.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pokke;  8.  Zeki  Pasha,  plenipotentiary  of  Turkey;  9.  Ambassador  vonMerey;  10.  Prince 

Leopold  of  Bavaria ;   11.  Gen.  Hoffman,  chief  of  staff;   12.  Col.  Gantschev,  Bulgaria's  plenipotentiary;   13.  Capt.  Horn;   14.  Capt.  Rey;   15.  Major 

Brinkmann;  1G.  Major  von  Kameke;  17.  Capt.  von  Rosenberg;   18.  Major  von  Mirbach;  19.  Dolive-Dobrovolsky ;  20,  not  named. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


In  time  of  fuel  shortage,  wooden  heads  arc  in  danger. — Columbia  Slate. 

If  you  want  to  keep  warm,  keep  thinking  about  the  Kaiser. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

"  Lloyd  George  puts  the  onus  on  the  Kaiser."  But  what  he  needs  more 
is  the  kibosh. — Boston  Herald. 

One  good  way  to  eliminate  non-essential  business  is  to  cease  non- 
essential buying. — Newark  News. 

The  textile  shortage  does  not  seem  to  be  affecting  the  supply  of  red 
tape. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Coal  being  the  food  of  industry,  it  isn't  so  strange  that  industry  should 
have  to  confront  a  meatless  day  or  two. — Chicago  Herald. 

If  the  Kaiser  doesn't  make  haste  and  lead  with  his  divine  right,  th" 
Allies  may  swing  on  him  with  their  left. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Nearly  everybody  nowadays  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  Government 
ownership  of  something  if  it  belongs  to  somebody  else. — New  York  World. 

Germany,  a  Berlin  paper  says,  will  hold  out  to  the  bitter  end.  They 
know  what  kind  of  an  end  it's  going  to  be,  don't  they? — Toledo  News-Bee. 

"England  is  planning  to  standardize  woman's  dress,"  says  a  news 
dispatch.  She  might  end  the  war  she  has  on  hand  before  starting  a  new 
one. — Macon  Telegraph. 

Fifteen  Newark  youths  enlisted  in  the  Navy  to  avenge  the  death  of  a 
chum  lost  on  the  Jacob  Jones.  The  ratio  ought  to  interest  German 
mathematicians. — New  York  Sun. 

Reports  of  unfavorable  camp  conditions  fail  to  make  as  much  impres- 
sion as  they  would  if  the  average  soldier  did  not  look  so  much  happier  and 
healthier  than  the  average  civilian. —  Washington  Star. 

"Only  a  defeated  Germany  could  accept  the  new  terms,"  say  the 
Kaiser's  press.  Perhaps  it  should  be  explained  that  in  the  consideration 
of  terms  this  factor  has  not  been  overlooked. — Newark  News. 

A  cynic  commentator  on  the  recent  revelations  of  delay  in  war-prepara- 
tion suggests  that,  as  Mr.  Wilson  was  reelected  because  he  kept  us  out  of 
war,  his  Administration  is  now  making  good. — Chicago  Tribune. 

When  the  Petrograd  Bolsheviki  refuse  to  fight  Germany  and  then 
threaten  Roumania  with  war.  they  must  not  expect  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
understand  their  mental  processes  or  accept  their  theories  as  proof  of 
exceptional  virtue. — New  York  World. 


A  profit  is  without  honor  unless  it  is  decently  small. — Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

Well,  anyway,  our  Secretary  of  War  is  one  Baker  who  doesn't  give  short 
waits. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  Government  has  requisitioned  Niagara  Falls.  Getting  ready  for 
national  prohibition? — Dallas  News. 

And  just  as  you  say  that  you  will  not  change  your  style  of  living  a 
starving  baby  dies  in  France. — Florida  Grower. 

There  is  really  only  one  nation  that  the  United  States  should  be  afraid 
of  in  this  war,  and  that  is  procrastination. — St.  Louis  Star. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  Fuel  Administration  said  relief  is  sixty  days 
off,  it  was  banking  on  an  early  spring. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Germany  merely  asks  as  a  basis  of  peace  that  she  may  be  permitted  to 
keep  all  she  won  and  get  back  all  she  lost. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

By  stopping  all  eating  for  a  week,  food  conservation  might  become  as 
effective  as  this  conservation  of  coal  by  the  Fuel  Administrator. — New 
York  World. 

If  the  Government  finds  it  can  run  the  railroads  as  a  unified  system  per- 
haps it  will  be  encouraged  to  try  the  same  methods  in  the  War  Department. 

— Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Ordnance  Bureau  seems  to  take  the  position  that  if  it  had  the 
Browning  machine  gun  it  would  have  the  best  machine  gun  in  the  world. 
— Kansas  City  Times. 

One  tiling,  tho,  you  can  say  for  the  Germans,  when  they  make  war  they 
mean  business.  You  don't  hear  of  any  Allied  spies  walking  around  Berlin 
under  bond. — Macon  Telegraph. 

Why  not  prevent  the  troops  hi  France  from  shooting  at  the  Germans? 
That  would  conserve  ammunition  and  enable  the  Army  to  accumulate  a 
large  reserve  supply. — New  York  World. 

Those  more  or  less  excellent  people  who  want  an  inconclusive  peace 
are  the  exact  mental  replicas  of  the  fellow  who  cut  off  the  pup's  tail  an 
inch  at  a  time  in  order  to  be  humane. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Indignantly  we  demand  to  know  if  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  was 
looking  toward  Missouri  when  it  said  this:  If  you  have  a  feeble-minded 
citizen  in  your  community,  put  him  in  the  proper  institution  and  pay 
taxes  cheerfully  for  his  support.  Don't  dodge  the  issue  by  sending  him 
to  Washington.' — Kansas  City  Times. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


HOW  TO  SECURE  PERMANENT  PEACE 


^r 


HE  SPLENDID  GUARANTY  OF  PEACE,  the  world 
disarmed,  with  all  the  nations  a   League  of  brothers, 

-*-      is  what  the  President  sees  as  a  result  of  tliis  war — "the 
partnership   of   nations    wliieh    must    henceforth    guarantee    the 


'a  partnership 


UGHTNING 
CHANGES 

m 

j_    .... 


world's  peace,  that  partnership"  which  must  be 
of  peoples,  not  a  mere  partner- 
ship of  governments."  This 
great  idea  has  been  eagerly  seized 
by  France,  and  in  the  columns  of 
the  Paris  Matin  we  find  Mr.  Al- 
bert Thomas,  one  of  her  great 
statesmen,  sketching  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  scheme.     He  writes: 


"First,  the  Entente  should  be- 
come a  veritable  society  of  na- 
tions, signing  treaties  providing 
for  obligatory  arbitration.  These 
treaties  should  be  uniform  and 
their  principles  enforced  by  the 
Entente  nations,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  democracies. 

"Secondly,  there  must  be  defi- 
nite guaranties  and  reciprocal 
pledges  of  the  renunciation  of 
secret  diplomacy  and  the  institu- 
tion of  central  parliamentary 
assemblages,  giving  the  people 
the  right  to  decide  questions  of 
war  and  peace. 

"Thirdly,  the  democracy  so 
often  invoked  by  President  Wil- 
son and  all  the  governments  of 
the  Entente  must  be  a  reality. 
The    enemy    must   be  made   to 

realize   what  binding  guaranty  the  Society  of  Nations  will  de- 
mand for  the  future." 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  indorsement  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  made  by  Arthur  James  Balfour,  Britain's  Foreign' 
Minister,  in  his  speech  at  Edinburgh.  As  reported  by  The 
Scotsman,  he  said  in  part: 

"This  is  no  knight-errant  business,  in  which  men,  doubtless 
of  high  ideals,  set  forth  on  some  distant  quest  looking  out  for 
wrongs  to  remedy,  for  fair  ladies  to  release,  with  all  the  other 
romantic  objects  of  medieval  chivalry.  This  is  a  hard,  practical 
necessity,  and  it  requires  indeed  imagination  to  grasp  it.  It 
requires  something  more  than  a  merely  parochial  outlook  to 
see  our  highest  interests,  but  our  highest  moral  and  national 
interests,  our  noblest  aspirations,  are  bound  up  with  the  fate  of 
countries  whose  language  we  can  not  speak  and  with  whose 
history,  I  dare  say,  a  good  many  of  us  here  are  very  imperfectly 
acquainted.  Slowly,  indeed,  has  the  lesson  been  driven  in, 
but  it  has  been  driven  into  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  this 
people  in  a  manner  they  will  never  forget,  that  we  can  not  think 
merely  within  our  own  shores,  of  our  own  liberties,  of  our  own 
developments,  but  that  modern  civilized  nations  are  so  inter- 
connected, their  common  interests  are  so  great,  that  unless  they 
will  exercise  some  coercion  over  their  unruly  or  criminal  mem- 
bers, the  very  fabric  of  civilization  may  be  shattered." 

How  nearly  the  League  of  Nations  is  a  question  of  practical 
politics  Mr.  Balfour  refuses  to  say,  but  he  indicates  that  it  is 
bound  to  become  one  in  the  very  near  future : 

"I  am  not  going  to  discuss  now  whether  the  League  of  Nations 
has  reached  the  stage  of  being  a  practical  ideal.  I  myself  admit 
the  immense  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  that  constructive 
statesmanship  which  will  indeed  make  it  a  working,  effective 
instrument,   but  while   I  recognize   the   difficulties   I   think  it 


mean  and  cowardly  to  shrink  from  t  hem,  and  T  hope  the  <i\  ili/.ed 

world  will  take  that  great  problem  seriously  in  hand  and 
it  through.     Hut  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  League  <>f  Nations 

to  render  international  relations  stable,  and  to  secure  itself, 
then  you  must  have  international  relations  themselves  worthy 
of  all  the  effort   which  this  League  Of  Nations  will  require,  if  it 

is  to  be  effectn  ■ 


Mr.  Balfour  then  goes  on  to 
define  these  "worthy  relations" 
between  nations  that  will  form 
the  sure  foundation  for  the  com- 
ing "partnership  of  the  peoples." 
He  says: 

"If  we  are  to  have  a  League 
of  Nations  to  guard  the  stability 
Of  international  relationships, 
then  you  must  surely  give  them. 
to  start  with,  an  arrangement  oi 
territory  which  shall  not  too 
grossly  violate  equity  and  free- 
dom. If  a  German  peace  be 
carried  out.  you  would  leave  all 
over  Europe  what  I  believe  phy- 
sicians describe  as  infection- 
centers  from  which  morbid  effect - 
follow;  you  would  leave  France 
with  the  great  wrong  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  unredeemed;  you 
would  leave  Poland  still  a  maimed 
and  dismembered  community; 
you  would  leave  the  great  work 
of  Italian  unification  imperfectly 
accomplished;  you  would  leave 
large  portions  of  the  East  under 
an  alien  and  most  sterilizing  rule 
often  brutal  rule  of  the  Turk.  Armenia  will  still  be 
a    helpless    sacrifice;    Greece    will    be   handed    over  to 


FALSE   FACES. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


—the 
t  here- 

those  who  already  betrayed  her,  nothing  will  have  been  done 
for  the  great  Slav  populations  of  southeastern  Europe.  Peo- 
ple who  think  this  would  be  a  not  undesirable  result  are  very 
few  in  this  country,  very  few  in  any  western  state.  Whether 
they  be  right  or  wrong,  that  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  you 
will  never  get  a  League  of  Nations  to  work  properly.  You 
can  not  bring  together  the  great  and  small  Powers  of  the  world 
and  say:  'Now  it  is  your  business  to  see  that  boundaries  are  not 
violated,  to  see  that  intrigue  in  this  or  that  country  is  not 
going  to  spread  a  new  conflagration  of  international  warfare.' 
unless  beforehand  you  so  arrange  matters  that  the  stability  of 
the  international  system  is  a  natural  stability  based  upon 
morality,  justice,  and  freedom — a  democratic  stability." 

Mr.  Balfour  lays  it  down  as  an  unescapable  preliminary  to  the 
establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  an  Allied  victory 
must  first  be  secured.  He  argues  that  if  the  war  ends  in  a 
German  peace  or  even  the  reestablishment  of  prewar  condi- 
tions, then  the  foundations  upon  which  a  League  of  Nations 
could  be  built  would  be  too  insecure  to  be  permanent. 

"The  task  of  your  League  of  Nations  would  be  beyond  the 
capacity  of  mankind  if  you  were  to  leave  Europe  as  this  war 
found  it.  and  if  the  war  ends  in  a  German  peace  you  will  not 
leave  it  as  the  war  found  it,  you  will  leave  it  far  worse.  You 
will  leave  it  poorer,  with  every  passion  embittered,  with  wrong 
more  or  less  triumphant,  with  no  guaranty  against  the  repeti- 
tion of  war,  except  mere  weariness  and  the  horror  of  those  ills 
which  the  war  has  already  brought  upon  us.  Surely  it  ought 
not  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  civilization  to  find  some  more 
solid  foundation  for  the  future  felicity  of  mankind  than  a 
mere  recollection  of  the  horrors  and  abominations  which  war 
brings  with  it." 
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PAN-GERMAN   P0LIC1   01    RULE  OR  RUIN 

Tilt:  AGGRESSIVE  INNEXATIONISTB  who  oom] 
th,   i  itherland  parties  Beeza  to  r 

thai  Germans   is  inevitably   beaten  unleai  she  can 
i    before  tin-  full  weight  of  America  oan 
thrown   into   the  scale.    The;   have  risen   in   their  might 
in-i    iii,     Reichstag   majority,  which   favors   a    "peace   by 
understand)  md  have  foroed   the    Kaiser  to  bow  to  their 

will  by  committing  him  to  an  extreme  annexationist  policy.  This 
new  turn  of  events  in  (iermanv  became  apparent  when  the 
Crown  Council  met  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to  effect  a  separate 
peace  with  Russia,  and  all  signs  now  point,  as  the  Berlin  So- 
cialist VorwdrU  sadly  tells  us,  to  a  "military  dictatorship."  It 
continue 

"These  conferences  are  being  held  to  decide  whether  much 
shall  lie  annexed  in  veiled  form  or  less  in  open  form.  Every- 
thing now  indicates  a  military  dictatorship." 

I  low  good  a  prophet  Vorw&rts  proved  can  be  seen  from  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Crown  Council — dominated  by  the 
Crown  Prince,  Hindenhurg,  and  Ludendorff.  They  ran,  as 
summarized  by  the  Associated  Press: 

"First,  unrelenting  insistence  upon  the  dismemberment  of 
Russia,  including  large  and  immediate  annexation,  leaving  what 
lains  of  Russia  powerless  to  resist  future  German  aggression 
and  annexation. 

"Secondly,  the  determination  to  cease  the  pretense  of  treat- 
ing Austria  as  an  equal,  with  the  object  of  giving  Germany 
the  lion's  share  of  the  territorial  advantages  accruing  from 
Russia's  collapse. 

"Thirdly,  making  an  early  peace  with  the  Ukraine  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  that  province  to  Germany,  establishing 
a  powerful  buffer  between  Austria  and  Russia,  weakening 
Russia,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  Austria's  expansion 
in  that  direction. 

"Fourthly,  preparation  of  a  great  offensive  on  the  West 
front,  aiming  at  both  Calais  and  Paris  and  forcing  the  Entente 
to  accept  a  German  peace." 

Of  these  decisions  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  remarks: 

"Even  now  it  is  a  question  whether  those  who  are  ready  for 
peace  will  overthrow  the  wall  erected  and  continually  strength- 
ened by  chauvinists.  Meanwhile,  nothing  can  so  contribute 
to  shake  the  wall  of  arms  as  this  new  public  diplomacy." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  however,  thoroughly  approves,  and 
would  like  an  offensive  against  Russia  as  well: 

"The  Central  Powers  now  find  themselves  in  a  most  enviable 
military  and  economic  position.  They,  therefore,  propose  to 
give  Russia  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  further  deceit.  If 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  is  not  made  promptly  we  shall  break 
off  the  pourparlers  and  throw  responsibility  for  what  follows 
entirely  upon  the  Russians." 

The  dispatches  tell  us  that  if  the  resignations  of  Count  von 
Hertling  as  Chancellor  and  Dr.  von  Kuhlmann  as  Foreign 
Secretary  are  secured,  the  triumph  of  Grand-Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  and  the  Vaterland  party  will  be  complete.  What 
their  aims  are  can  be  seen  from  the  Grand-Admiral's  statement 
to  the  Rheinisch-Westfdlische  Zeitung,  which  runs: 

"Germany's  future  is  tied  up  with  the  coast  of  Flanders 
and  the  port  of  Antwerp.  We  have  arrived  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  war.  England  and  America  have  begun  a  general 
peace  offensive.  If  we  would  conserve  our  world-position  we 
must  not  take  a  renunciatory  peace  because  England  now  is 
ready  to  demand  it.  At  this  critical  moment  we  place  all  our 
hope  in  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff." 

Some  of  the  Allied  editors  welcome  the  advent  of  the  jingoes 
to  power,  as  they  see  in  it  a  sign  of  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The}-  argue  that  Germany,  knowing  that  peace  is  now  impos- 
sible except  upon  our  terms,  is  willing  to  trust  the  Pan-Germans 
in  the  hope  that  they  can  snatch  a  victory  as  a  gambler's  desperate 


[aal  throw,  and  that    in  tin    event    of   their  failure   the  war  may 
blow    up   befON    'he    summer   as    tin     n  Milt   of   a   huge    political 

eruption  within  tin-  German  Empire.     Certainly  recent  utl 
ances  of  even  that  old  tin  -eater,  von  Tirpitz,  lend  color  to  this 
oning.     The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  thus  reports  a  tpeeoh 
of  hi  en: 

"Not  only  has  England  taken  our  colonics  and  Mesopotamia. 
.  .  .  She  has  to-day  abolished  German  competition  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  earth  and  tarnished  and  trodden  down  the 
prestige  and  honor  of  Germany  by  an  unprecedented  system  of 
calumny  and  lies.  In  the  whole  transatlantic  world  we  are 
considered  conquered  and  done  for.  .  .  .  Imagine  if  we  simul- 
taneously had  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  which  must  fall 
on  every  German,  even  the  poor — for  the  greatest  exaction 
from  property  would  not  be  sufficient  even  remotely  to  meet  it 
— and  if,  further,  in  spite  of  the  fallen  value  of  German  money, 
we  should  have  to  buy  from  abroad  the  most  necessary  raw 
material  and  food-supplies,  can  any  one  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
really  believe  that  under  these  circumstances — without  an 
increase  of  power,  without  an  indemnity,  without  securities — 
we  could  avoid  Germany's  ruin?" 

Here  we  have  von  Tirpitz  in  pessimistic  mood  when  he  sees 
what  is  likely  to  happen  to  the  Fatherland  if  defeated.  But 
he  and  his  Pan-German  friends  are  determined  to  secure  a  vic- 
tory by  hook  or  by  crook,  and  Germany's  prospects  in  this  event 
he  views  through  the  rosiest  of  spectacles.  The  Berliner  Tageblatt 
reports  one  of  his  speeches  full  of  cheery  optimism,  "support  the 
Pan-Germans"  and  "all  will  be  well": 

"It  will  be  decisive  for  the  war's  issue  and  Germany's  future 
whether  we  or  the  English  become  Belgium's  protecting  Power. 
There  lie  our  military  security  and  our  economic  compensa- 
tion, which  alone  can  protect  us  from  stunting  our  70,000,000 
population  after  the  war's  great  sacrifices.  We  will  allow 
the  Flemings  and  the  Walloons'  their  own  manner  of  life, 
they  can  flourish  economically  again  in  connection  with  us,  but 
we  need  military  power  there  for  the  protection  of  our  eco- 
nomic interests. 

"Germany  fights  for  the  European  continent,  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  Austria-Hungary,  for  the  sake  of  her  most  essential 
interests,  fights  with  us  against  England  for  our  vital  necessities, 
even  as  we  have  an  interest  in  Austria-Hungary's  being  a  strong 
Mediterranean  Power  and  the  leading  protecting  Power  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  Can  we,  therefore,  compel  England  to 
recognize  our  position  as  protecting  Power  of  Belgium?  Cer- 
tainly, only  we  must  stand  firm  politically.  The  Army — and 
the  Navy  with  its  submarines — will  effect  it.  We  can  not  fix 
a  date,  but  success  will  come  at  the  right  time — only  we  must 
hold  out  longer  than  the  enemy." 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  AMENITIES— As  the  war  progresses 
the  relations  between  the  Magyars  and  their  German-speaking 
partners  in  Austria  become  more  and  more  strained.  The 
Ausgleich — the  agreement  under  which  Hungary  and  Austria 
conduct  their  army,  diplomatic,  and  other  services  in  common 
— -passed  by  a  majority  of  only  twenty-three  in  the  Austrian 
parliament,  while  what  the  Hungarians  think  can  be  seen 
from  this  gentle  editorial  in  the  Budapest  Az  Est: 

"Our  arch-foe,  Old  Austria,  has  now  begun  open  and  syste- 
matic warfare  against  us.  In  the  air  of  Vienna,  filled  with  the 
stench  of  decomposing  Austria,  fly,  instead  of  birds,  impreca- 
tions and  calumnies.  Every  Czech  vagabond,  every  Austrian 
ass,  abuses  Hungary.  Now  some  Austrian  owl  has  discovered 
that  very  few  Hungarian  soldiers  have  fallen  in  the  war,  but 
that  very  many  have  been  taken  prisoners.  If  this  were  so, 
we  could  rejoice,  for  the  healthy  and  honorable  Magyar 
blood  is  much  more  necessary  for  the  world  than  Austrian, 
but  the  Hungarian  losses  have  been  disproportionately  great, 
not  only  through  the  treachery  of  the  Czechs,  but  also  thanks  to 
Austrian  leadership.  All  this  enforces  the  necessity  of  organ- 
izing an  independent  Hungarian  army,  led  by  Hungarian 
high  officers,  and  not  by  our  Austrian  foes.  Our  people  must 
be  taught  that  we  can  no  longer  live  in  community  with  Austria, 
which  would  only  lead  to  our  defeat  and  ruin." 
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AMERICA'S   EXAMPLE   FOR    IRELAND 

AMERICA'S  FRIENDSHIP  FOR  IRELAND  ^ ill  be  lost, 

J—\  says  the  Tuam  I! (raid,  if  Ireland  persists  in  her  attitude 
-*-  -*-  of  "neutrality"  to  the  cause  of  "human  freedom  for 
which  America  and  her  allies  light."  This  Nationalist  paper 
tells  its  readers  that  Irish-Amerieaiis  ean  not  understand  "In- 
land's apathy,"  and  that  Sinn- 
Fein  sentiments  are  held  only  by 
a  minority  party  among  Irish- 
Amerieans,  a  subject  treated  at 
some  length  on  other  pages  of 
this  issue.  The  Herald,  the 
oldest  paper  in  Connaught,  goes 
on  to  say: 

"Our  exiled  countrymen  in  the 
States  are  gladly  going  to  the 
standard  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
going  there  in  their  thousands. 
While  doing  so  they  naturally 
are  looking  across  the  Atlantic 
and  asking  themselves  and  us 
what  those  of  our  infatuated 
countrymen  who  have  adopted  a 
negative  and  pro-German  atti- 
tude, or  at  least  an  anti-Allied 
policy  of  neutrality,  really  mean 
by  such  strange  conduct.  When 
they  in  America  are  cheerfully 
giving  their  lives,  if  necessary, 
for  the  defense  of  imperiled  Free- 
dom in  Europe,  why,  they  na- 
turally ask,  are  their  brothers  at 
home  sulking  in  sullen  and  obsti- 
nate aloofness.  It  is  not  want  of 
courage  or  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  issues  at  stake.  It  is  an  at- 
titude that  can  not  be  appreci- 
ated or  understood  by  our  exiled 
brethren  in  America  or  by  the 
American  people.  It  is  an  atti- 
tude that  on  our  part  is  fast 
alienating  our  best  friends  in  the 
States  and  all  the  world  over,  for  nowhere  had  Ireland's  cause 
more  stanch  friends  than  in  America.  From  alienation  the  path 
may  go  to  antagonism." 

The  silent  appeal  of  example  must  not  go  unheeded  in  Ireland, 
says  The  Herald,  which  argues: 

"The  appeal  of  the  Irish  in  America  to  their  brethren  in 
Ireland  is  one  which  should  dissipate  the  sickening  illusions 
which,  bike  a  mist,  have  obscured  and  are  still  obscuring  the 
usually  clear- apprehension  of  our  people  and  turned  them  into 
sycophantic  sympathizers  with  the  enemies  of  human  freedom 
and  their  murderous  methods.  The  men  who  counsel  such  an 
attitude  of  selfish  and  stupid  aloofness  in  the  supreme  struggle 
for  liberty  are  no  friends  of  Ireland  and  are  as  much  the  enemies 
of  all  freedom  as  are  the  besotted  and  beslaved  Bolsheviki 
who  are  fast  bringing  Russia  once  again  under  the  servitude 
of  its  dismissed  and  degraded  monarchy.  Ireland's  sons  have 
a  grand  chance  of  putting  themselves  right  before  the  world 
and,  by  siding  with  America,  showing  that  they  possess  the  real 
instincts  of  free  men  and  libert}\  Ireland  stands  to-day  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  She  must  take  her  choice  and  take  the 
consequences.  If,  while  her  brothers  in  America  are  fighting  in 
France  for  freedom  and  civilization,  Ireland  still  obstinately 
persists  in  her  present  attitude  of  aloofness  from  participation 
in  that  supreme  struggle  for  imperiled  democracy,  she  will  have 
turned  against  her  and  her  rights  every  lover  of  freedom  in  the 
world.  To-day  in  this  awful  war  there  ean  be  no  neutrality 
on  our  part.  A  man  or  a  people  who  can  think  and  act  must  be 
either  for  or  against  German  militarism,  which  is  the  enemy  of 
democracy.     There  is  no  alternative." 

Turning  to  a  discussion  of  Sinn  Fein  and  its  ideals,  which  the 
Tuam  Herald  holds  responsible  for  "Irish  apathy,"  it  states, 
with  some  vigor,  that  the  notion  of  an  Irish  republic  is  not  a 
question  of  practical  politics: 

"The   idea  of  an   Irish   republic,    which   all   armed    Europe 


and   America,   except    Germany  for  its  own   inl  dd 

t  and  prevent,  i-  more  than  fatuous  foils     ii   i-  criminal 

aesv.    'p,,  establish  a  republic  in  Ireland,  even  if  England 

td  aside,  and  even  if  none  of  her  allies  interfered,  even  if 

many  backed  it  up  as  it  might  to  a  point  but  on! 

it  created   trouble  for  England  and  weaken*  d  her  and  her  allies 

in  their  defense  of  imperiled  European   democraoj   in  this  war, 
would  be  impos>iUe  and  impracticable.     It  would  be  contrary 

to  all   nation;  I    movements, 
tainly  it  would   have  against 

it   the  determined   resistance  of 

all    Ulster  ami  of  the  other  Irish 

Unionists  and  also  of  all  responsi- 
ble    Nationalist  •       Ev<  ry     man 

with  a  stake  in  the  country 
would  oppose  its  imposition.  So 
that  tested  by  popular  votes  the 
idea  of  a  Republic  would  not  he 
found  acceptable  on  any  pl<  I 

cite.        It      could     Uot     ha\  e    e\  el|   a 

respectable  minority  to  favor 
the    chimera.     Consequently   to 

attempt  to  set  up  a  republic 
against  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  would  mean  bloody  civil 
war 

"The  sooner  this  rants 
idea  of  the  unattainable  and 
undesirable  is  dropt  the  better 
for  all  purposes.  So  far  this  sort 
of  thing  is  only  plajdng  the  Union- 
ist game  by  showing  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  Irish  mind,  its 
childishness,  its  readiness  to 
throw  away  solid  opportunities 
of  getting  autonomy  and  instead 
vainly  looking  for  the  shadow 
of  an  independence  which  no 
power  will  help  us  to  gain  and 
which  even  the  vast  preponderat- 
ing majority  of  the  Irish  people 
themselves  would  strongly  object 
to  and  strenuously  oppose." 


BRITISH   RIDICULE   OF  IRELAND'S  DILEMMA. 

••  There's  no  accounting  for  taste." 

— Passing  Show  (.London) 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noted, 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Edward 
Carson  from  the  British  War  Cabinet  to  lead  the  Ulster  "Die 
Hards"  is  almost  as  great  a  "menace  to  Ireland"  as  Sinn  Fein. 


A  TURK  BENEDICTION  FOR  THE  BOLSHEVIKI— Turkey 

as  an  empire  views  the  establishment  of  revolutionary  Russia 
very  much  askance;  but  as  a  belligerent  she  hopes  for  peace  from 
it.     The  Constantinople  Tasviri  Efkyar  writes: 

"The  desire  of  the  Socialists  with  Lenine  at  their  head  to 
bring  peace  to  their  country  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  not  only  be  a 
blessing  for  Russia  itself,  but,  through  the  contagion  of  its  in- 
fluence elsewhere,  a  blessing  to  the  whole  world. 

"The  Russia  of  Czardom  paid  a  fearful  penalty  in  the  marshes 
of  Masuria  for  the  rash  invasion  of  East  Prussia.  Then  she  lost 
Poland,  and  with  the  disaster  which  overtook  Roumania  she  saw 
that  she  was  powerless  to  accomplish  anything  of  permanent 
value  in  this  war.  Even  so  she  hesitated  in  turning  from  war  to 
peace.  This  was  because  of  English  influence  in  Russia.  But 
the  tide  of  longing  for  rest  from  fighting,  the  need  of  peace  be- 
came overwhelmingly  strong,  and  with  this  the  hope  of  general 
peace  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  the  New  Russia  emerged,  a 
Russia  of  the  Socialists. 

"Still  the  strange  conditions  seen  in  the  New  Russia  leave 
room  for  doubt  concerning  the  future.  For  a  stable  policy  a 
strong  government  is  necessary.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to 
persist  in  war;  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  an 
enduring  peace.  The  Socialist  Government  that  overthrew 
Kerensky  appears  more  hungry  for  peace  and  ready  to  make 
peace  and  is  working  toward  that  end. 

"The  new  administration  must  take  a  clear  stand  for  peace. 
It  must  free  itself  from  all  foreign  intrigue,  accept  terms  offered, 
and  then  a  general  peace  may  automatically  result,  a  separate 
peace  first.  Then  Roumania  will  fall  into  line;  Servia,  large  or 
small,  will  live.  Italy  is  in  distress.  France,  materially  and 
morally,  is  ruined." 


Id 
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POLISH    FREEDOM  VITAL  TO  PEACE 


A  REVOLUTION  Utl    CHANGE  has  takes  place  in  the 
opinion  of  tli<    Poles  iii  America  since  the  war  began. 
-  When,  earls    in    1915,  Tin:   Literabt   Digest  ascer- 
tained the  views  of  the  Polish  press  in  this  country  by  means  of 
a  poll,  there  was  revealed  a  distinct  distrust  of  the  Allies,  and 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  Polish  papers  lure  were  frankly  pro- 
man.     To-daj  all  this  is  changed.    Nbl  one  single  paper  now 

supports  the  German  cause,  and  the  President's  and  Mr.   Lloyd 

•rge's  declarations  in  favor  of  a  tree  and  independent  Poland 
have  changed  the  rather  lukewarm  neutrality  of  the  Poles  into 

an  enthusiastic  support  Of  the  cause  of  America  and  her  allies. 
Two  events  have  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  bring  this 
about,  sa\  the  Polish  papers,  one  the  Russian  revolution,  which 
lias  removed  all  further  danger  of  Russian  imperialism,  and  the 
Other  the  treatment  meted  out  by  the  Germans  to  conquered 
1  oiand.  The  editor  of  the  Toledo  Ameryka-Echo  suggests  that 
such  is  the  feeling  in  Poland  that  were  the  Allies  to  be  a  little 
more  specific  a  million  and  a  half  Poles  in  Poland  would  rally 
actively  to  their  cause.  All  agree,  however,  that  Polish  freedom 
means  first  German  defeat.  The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Dzien- 
nik  Chicagowski  makes  this  clear  when  he  writes: 

'With  the  progress  of  the  war  every  true  Pole  has  long  ago 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  victory  of  the  Central  Powers 
would  be  synonymous  with  'Finis  Polonice.'  Recent  events 
in  Russia  totally  eliminate  that  country,  at  least  for  the  present, 
from  among  the  representatives  who  will  determine  the  future 
state  of  Poland.  Our  hope  as  to  the  future  of  Poland  rests 
wholly  upon  a  victory  of  the  Allies,  in  whose  cause  we  believe 
with  our  utmost  strength.  Inasmuch  as  the  deciding  voice  in 
determining  the  future  of  nations  will  be  held,  undoubtedly, 
by  the  United  States  and  its  great  President,  the  hope  grows 
within  us  every  day  that  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  a  Poland — united,  free,  and  independent  within  its 
former  boundaries — will  be  one  of  the  main  conditions  of  peace. 
The  United  States  through  its  President  will  aid  Poland  as 
formerly  Poland  through  her  heroes  aided  the  United  States  in 
securing  its  independence." 

Just  what  the  Poles  mean  by  a  Poland  "united  and  inde- 
pendent "  is  explained  by  the  Milwaukee  Kuryer  Polski,  which  is 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  Germans: 

• 

"  Prince  Lichnowsky,  who  was  the  Kaiser's  Ambassador  in  Lon- 
don at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  recently  published  an  article  on  the 
Polish  question,  which,  he  says,  'actually  constitutes  for  us  Prus- 
sians a  vital  question  both  in  war  and  peace.  .  .  .  With  it  stands 
or  falls  the  position  of  Prussia  and  the  Empire  as  a  great  Power.' 

"This  means  that  if  Prussia  retains  her  Polish  provinces  she 
will  remain  a  great  Power,  at  the  expense  of  Poland;  if  Polish 
provinces  should  be  taken  from  Prussia  and  returned  to  Poland, 
then  Prussia  and  the  German  Empire  will  cease  to  be  a  great  Power. 

"President  Wilson  said  on  January  22,  1916,  that  'statesmen 
everywhere  agree  that  Poland  should  be  united,  made  inde- 
pendent and  autonomous.'  The  word  'united'  means  that  the 
territory  of  which  Poland  was  deprived  through  the  partitions 
should  be  returned  to  Poland.  This  would  include  'Russian' 
Poland,  Galicia,  which  is  under  Austria,  and  the  Polish  terri- 
tory annexed  by  Prussia,  whereby  Prussia's  power  was  almost 
doubled  and  Prussia  became  a  great  Power,  to  wit:  Upper 
Silesia,  Posen,*  West  Prussia,  and  East  Prussia. 

"Prussia  will  never  restore  this  Polish  territory  to  Poland, 
unless  compelled  to  do  so.  Compulsion  implies  defeat  in  war. 
The  Polteh  question  can,  therefore,  be  correctly  and  satisfactorily 
solved  only  by  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers.  The  Polish 
nation  understands  the  problem  quite  well,  and,  always  having 
had  a  friendly  feeling  for  France,  England,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States,  now  still  more  sympathizes  with  the  Entente 
Powers.  Poland  unfortunately  is  not  in  position  to  support 
the  Allies  actively. 

"  Restoration  of  Poland  to  her  former  grandeur  and  power 
would  curtail  Prussia's  might,  restore  the  equilibrium  in  Central 
Europe,  and  secure  a  sure  basis  for  a  lasting  peace." 

All  the  Polish  editors  are  convinced  that  the  restoration  of 
Poland  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  German  expansion  to  the 
east,   secure  a  buffer   state  between  the  Teutons  and  the   Rus- 


sians, ami  thus  reestablish  tin  Kuropean  equilibrium.  The 
A  ttryer  Bostonski  says: 

"The  Polish  question  a  an  international  one  of  vital  impor- 
tance, as  upon  itl  Solution  hangs  the  equilibrium  of  Europe, 
which  was  destroyed  at  the  partition  of  Poland 

"The   collapse   of    Russia   as   a  military  factor  in  the  war  has 

had,  in  some  respects,  good  effects  upon  thi  Polish  question.  He- 
fore  that  happened  the  Allies  persisted  in  treating  the  Polish 
question  as  a  matter  of  Russia's  internal  policy,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  do  so  even  after  the  resolution.  Now,  as  Russia 
is  paralyzed  for  years  to  come,  the  world  is  confronted  with  the 
dangerous  possibility  of  German  expansion  to  the  east. 

"Because,  and  as  a  result  of  the  Russian  collapse,  it  must  be 
more  obvious  to  the  Allies  than  ever  before  that  there  must  be  a 
Poland,  not  only  independent,  but  united  and  strong  enough  to 
be  able  to  oppose  the  German  menace." 

Germany  must  be  crusht,  only  then  can  Poland  be  free, 
is  the  general  verdict  of  the  Polish  press,  but  the  Allies  are 
urged  to  make  even  clearer  their  determination  to  right  the 
Polish  wrong,  in  order  to  consolidate'  Polish  opinion  in  the  parts 
now  under  the  German  heel.  The  Toledo  Ameryka-Echo, 
"the  largest  Polish  paper  in  the  world,"  writes: 

"The  Allies  should  at  once  declare  formally  that  Poland 
must  be  reestablished  as  a  nation  and  represented  at  the  Peace 
Congress  as  a  political  entity. 

"Such  a  declaration  would  unite  all  Poles  in  support  of  the 
Allies.  Altho  Poles  now  living  in  the  Allied  countries  are  not 
able  to  render  material  support  in  this  war,  such  a  declaration 
would  have  a  great  effect  on  all  the  people  in  Poland,  as  they 
would  refuse  to  support  Germany. 

"This  would  mean  that  Poland  could  withdraw  about  1,500,- 
000  men  who  otherwise  may  support  Germany.  Such  a  force 
of  men  would  inevitably  be  a  deciding  factor  on  the  outcome 
of  the  present  conflict. 

"As  long  as  there  is  no  definite  declaration  by  the  Allies 
relative  to  the  Polish  problem,  the  Poles  will  continue  to  be 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  faction  favoring  the  Allies  and 
the  other  pretending  to  favor  the  Germans." 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  the  Germans  themselves  are 
under  no  illusions  as  to  how  the  Poles  really  regard  them. 
Writing  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  new 
Kingdom  of  Poland  with  the  Emperor  Karl  of  Austria  as 
king,  the  Berlin  Tdgliche  Rundschau  says: 

"According  to  everything  reported  concerning  the  opinions 
and  feelings  in  the  new  'Kingdom  of  Poland,'  it  must  be  assumed 
that  Polish  embassies  at  Bern,  The  Hague,  Copenhagen,  and 
Stockholm  would  very  soon  be  espionage  offices  for  the  enemies 
of  the  Central  Empires." 

The  impossibility  of  the  Poles  hoping  for  anything  from  a 
German  victory  is  brought  out  by  the  Cleveland  Wiadomosci 
Codzienne: 

"It  is  absurd  to  expect  the  salvation  of  Poland  from  a  German 
victory.  First,  such  a  victory  would  make  the  appetite  of 
Pan-Germans  only  more  insatiable;  and,  secondly,  such  a  victory 
is  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  Germany  was  able  to  beat 
Russia  and  did  it;  but  she  is  not  able  to  win  with  a  higher  type 
of  political  organisms,  and  she  will  not  win  from  them.  Imperial 
Germany  will  lose  the  war,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  German 
people,  for  a  popular  revolution  will  follow  in  Germany  the  de- 
feat of  the  Kaiser,  as  it  did  in  Russia  the  defeat  of  the  Czar." 

Free  Poland,  the  organ  of  the  Polish  National  Council  of 
America,  issued  at  Washington,  tells  us  something  of  Polish 
war-opinion  as  distinct  from  the  views  on  the  specific  Polish 
question.     It  says: 

"While  the  indorsement  of  Polish  national  hopes  in  the 
President's  message,  and  the  speech  of  Premier  Lloyd  George 
on  Saturday,  January  5,  have  centered  the  attention  of  the  Poles 
on  these  particular  portions  of  the  two  addresses,  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  their  interest  or  their  indorsements  are  limited  to  the 
sections  of  those  messages  which  referred  particularly  to  Poland. 
The  Polish  agreement  and  support  of  the  program  laid  down  by 
the  President  are  complete.  They  do  not  seek  to  abate  one  iota 
of  the  peace  terms  which  he  has  declared  are  necessary." 


MILLIONS   LOST  IN  WASTE  WOOD 


article    on 
tributed  to 
(Nashville, 


THIRTY-SIX  MILLION  CORDS  OF  WASTE  are 
turned  out  annually  by  48,000  sawmills  in  the  United 
States.  About  half  of  this  can  be  used  as  fuel  in  the 
mills  themselves;  the  rest  they  have  to  pay  to  get  rid  of.  What 
can  be  made  of  this  eighteen  million  cords  we  are  told  by  Frank 
J.  Hallaner,  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  an 
'Forest  Products,"  con- 
The  Southern  Lumberman 
Tenn.,  December  22). 
Scientific  research,  says  Mr.  Hallaner, 
in  so  far  as  it  can  develop  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  waste,  is  extending  our 
forest  resources  and  providing  for  in- 
dustrial development  without  jeop- 
ardizing future  supplies.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  utilizing  sawdust  and 
shavings  is  their  bulk  and  low  value. 
The  fiber  has  been  destroyed  to  such 
an  extent  in  sawdust  that  it  is  un- 
suitable for  pulp,  and  it  can  not  well 
be  used  for  destructive  distillation. 
He  goes  on,  in  substance: 

"One  of  the  most  promising  fields 
for  the  utilization  of  sawdust  lies  in 
tho  manufacture  of  ethyl  (grain) 
alcohol.  This  process  is  particularly 
attractive,  because  it  will  use  almost 
any  kind  of  wood  waste.  From  ex- 
periments at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  and  consequent  improve- 
ment in  the  process,  it  appears  that 
95  per  cent,  alcohol  can  be  produced 
at  a  cost  of  about  15  cents  per  gallon. 
Two  large  plants  are  now  operating 
in  the  South. 

"To  produce  the  total  1914  output 
(77,000,000  tax  gallons)  would  require 
only  2,000,000  cords  of  waste;  and 
the  annual  production  of  Southern 
pine  sawmill  waste  alone  is  about 
twelve  and  one-half  million  cords. 

"The  larger  waste  at  the  mill  could 
be  reduced  to  sawdust  and  used  in  the 
ethyl-alcohol  process,  but  there  are 
other  uses  to  which  such  material  can 
be  put,  along  with  the  small,  inferior 
timber  left  in  the  woods  as  waste.  In 
a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the 
softwood  waste  of  this  nature  is  suit- 
able for  pulp  and  the  hardwood  waste 
for  destructive  distillation.  Only  8 
per  cent,  of  pulp  wood  is  now  mill  I 
waste,  and  this  percentage  can  doubt- 
less be  considerably  increased.  It  is  possible  that  by  installing 
barking  and  chipping  machines  a  sawmill  could  chip  waste 
according  to  pulp-mill  specifications.  These  chips  could  be 
shipped  in  bulk  for  short  hauls,  or  dried  and  baled  for  long 
hauls. 

"Wood  waste  is  being  used  in  a  variety  of  other  industries  as 
a  source  of  tannin,  dyestuff,  turpentine,  and  resin.  There  is  a 
wide  field  being  opened  up  by  the  application  of  chemical  re- 
search to  forest  products. 

"The  early  practise  of  leaching  wood  ashes  as  a  part  of  the 
home  soap-making  has  disappeared,  but  it  is  now  being  revived 
as  a  source  of  potash  to  offset  the  shortage  of  fertilizer  due  to 
the  war. 


"In  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Texas  the  Indians  long  ago  used 
Osage  orange  for  dyeing,  but  it  has  never  gained  commercial 
recognition  as  a  dyowood.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
tho  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  succeeded  in  getting  it 
into  the  market  as  a  substitute  for  fustic,  which  we  import  from 
Jamaica  and  Tehuantepee,  and  over  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Southern  Lumberman,"  Nashville,  Tenn. 


A  FEW  USEFUL  THINGS  MADE  FROM  WASTE  WOOD. 


this  dye  is  now  being  made  by  our  American  manufacturers,  and 
this  from  mill  waste. 

"The  needles  or  leaves  of  the  coniferous  trees  are  found  to 
have  little  ducts  running  through  them  filled  with  oil.  This 
oil  from  a  number  of  species  has  a  very  attractive  odor  and  is 
used  in  greases  and  shoe  blackings.  In  Europe  the  finer  needle 
oils  are  used  as  perfumes  in  soaps.  Some  are  used  as  inhalations 
for  lung  diseases,  and  as  additions  to  baths  and  ointments  in 
rheumatic  afflictions. 

"A  chemical  analysis  is  being  made  of  all  our  native  woods. 
While  making  the  analysis  of  Western  larch,  it  was  noticed  that 
there  was  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  water-soluble  ma- 
terial.    This  was  found  to  be  galactin.     Now,  if  this  material 
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How   A   BOAT   L.\i  m  mi)   UPSIDE   DOWN   TURNS   [TSELP  OVER. 
Successive  stages  in  the  overturn  of  a  concrete  bout  launched  upside  Uowu.    (n  is  the  hydrostatic  thrust ;  /'.  weight  of  the  boat). 


Ban  be  converted  into  a  fermentable  sugar,  which  Beems  prob- 
able, Western  larch  would  have  a  considerable  advantage  over 
other  woods  as  a  taw  material  tor  grain  alcohol. 

"The  extraction  of  resin  t'roin  fat  wood  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly successful  because  of  the  excessive  loss  of  solvent,  and 
because  the  resin  is  only  medium  grade.  The  wood  is  chipped 
before  it  is  extracted,  and  these  chips  after  extraction  were 
practically  a  waste.  Experiments  at  the  laboratory  have  shown 
that  if  the  chips  are  made  of  proper  size  they  can  first  be  put 
through  the  extraction  process  as  before  and  then  converted 
into  pulp. 

"<  'ouverting  the  cellulose  into  a  gelatinous  material  known  as 
\  iscose  opens  up  still  another  field  of  research  for  the  utilization 
of  wood  waste,  and  adds  a  new  line  of  products  running  all  the 
way  from  sausage  casings  to  tapestry.  Many  of  the  silk  socks, 
neckties,  and  fancy  braids  now  on  the  market  contain  silk  made 
from  wood.  Probably  in  time  to  come  the  whims  of  the  silk 
worm  will  have  little  control  over  the  silk  market  conditions. 

"The  kraft  paper  situation  has  been  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing commercially  as  well  as  experimentally,  and  especially  con- 
cerns the  South.  Kraft  differs  from  other  papers  in  that  it  is 
st longer,  due  to  less  severe  action  of  the  chemicals.  It  is  brown, 
like  what  we  usually  think  of  as  wrapping  paper.  Large  quan- 
tities of  it  are  used  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  particularly  suit- 
able for  large  envelops.  It  is  used  for  book  covers,  for  imitation 
leather,  and  for  cardboard  suitcases,  etc.  Gummed  strips  are 
used  in,  place  of  string  for  tying  packages.  Cut  into  strips, 
either  with  one  side  gummed  and  spread  with  a  fine  lint  or  used 
plain,  it  is  run  into  a  spinning  machine  and  twisted  into  threads. 
This  thread  is  then  woven  into  such  products  as  onion  and 
coffee  bags,  matting  suitcases  and  bags,  wall  covering  similar 
to  burlap,  furniture  resembling  reed,  coarse  mattings,  etc.  For 
many  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  a  paper  twine 
that  could  replace  the  binder  twines  now  made  from  imported 
fibers.  The  question  became  more  active  again  with  the  recent 
shortage  of  these  other  fibers  on  account  of  conditions  to  the 
south  of  us.  A  successful  paper  substitute  would  provide  for 
the  utilization  of  a  large  amount  of  wood  waste,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  build  up  a  home  industry  independent  of  foreign 
taw  materials.  Experimental  kraft  made  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  using  long-leaf  pine  mill  waste,  compares  favorably 
with  the  best  krafts  on  the  market. 

"We  have  been  as  wasteful  of  wood  as  we  have  been  of  our 
food.  Some  of  this  waste  can  be  avoided  by  improved  methods 
of  manufacture,  some  of  it  by  manufacture  just  as  left-overs  are 
now  being  made  over  in  the  kitchen,  and  more  can  be  converted 
into  products  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  There  are  in- 
stances where  these  things  are  already  being  done.  It  is  a 
field  with  wonderful  opportunities  for  the  application  of  scien- 
tific methods,  and  investigations  by  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory are  intended  to  aid  such  development." 


HOW  THE  CONCRETE  SHIP  TURNS  OVER— The  launch- 
ing of  a  concrete  \  essel  bottom  upward  was  described  recently 
in  these  pages.  The  exact  mechanics  of  the  operation  are 
made  clear  by  H.  Volta  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  December  8).  He 
gives  a  diagram,  which  we  reproduce  herewith,  showing  its 
successive  stages  plainly.  We  translate  his  explanation  as 
follows: 

"Position  1  is  that  occupied  by  the  boat  immediately  after 
it  takes  the  water.     Its  buoyancy  is  positive  and  rather  large. 


Then  valves  are  opened  in  the  hull  in  such  fashion  as  to  diminish 
the  buoyancy  nearly  to  the  zero  point  (position  2).  In  these 
conditions,  the  equilibrium  is  unstable  and  the  overturn  takes 
place  (positions  3,  4,  and  5)  under  the  action  of  two  forces,  one 
of  which  is  the  downward  pull  of  the  vessel's  weight  and  the 
other  the  upward  thrust  of  the  water's  hydrostatic  push.  The 
'couple,'  consisting  of  these  two  forces,  is  feeble  at  first,  but 
reaches  a  maximum  in  position  4  and  finally  vanishes  again 
(position  5).'  It  is  then  sufficient  to  pump  the  water  out  of 
the  compartments  to  give  the  vessel  its  normal  buoyancy." 


TO   KEEP  THE   HOME-FIRES   BURNING 

A  PROPOSITION  TO  SAVE  COAL  by  keeping  down 
the  furnace  fires  and  using  wood  in  fireplaces  for 
-  extra  heat  is  elaborated  by  Rawson  W.  Haddon,  in 
American  Forestry  (Washington).  This  may  seem  to  some 
critical  readers  to  parallel  Marie  Antoinette's  suggestion  that 
her  subjects  who  were  starving  for  lack  of  bread  might  live  on 
cake;  but  Mr.  Haddon  is  apparently  neither  flippant  nor 
ignorant.  He  is  concerned,  not  with  the  state  of  the  house- 
holder's pocket,  but  with  decreasing  current  coal-consumption. 
He  beguiles  the  householder,  however,  by  .  eminding  him  that 
one  of  our  present  duties  is  to  "keep  the  home-fires  burning," 
and  that  the  pleasantest  kind  of  home-fire,  by  consent  of  all 
lands  and  all  ages,  is  that  furnished  by  wood  burning  in  an 
open  fireplace.  After  referring  to  the  saving  of  coal  by  the 
elimination  of  huge  electric  signs,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

'From  this  extreme  case  the  duty  of  economy  is  distributed 
among  other  consumers  and  rests  with  equal  importance  upon 
the  householder,  in  the  use  of  whose  supply  of  fuel  it  is  also  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  strictest  economy  and  judgment  be 
exercised. 

"At  this  point  the  forest  is  again  called  upon  to  do  a  part  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  Government,  and  one  of  the  natural 
suggestions  has  been  that  fewer  coal-fires  be  used  and  that  more 
attention  be  given  to  the  heating  of  rooms  by  means  of  wood- 
fires  in  open  fireplaces.  It  is  proposed  that  only  a  minimum 
temperature  be  maintained  throughout  the  house  and  that  extra 
heat — in  living-rooms,  for  instance,  as  bedrooms  seldom,  if  ever, 
need  any  large  amount  of  heat — be  obtained  by  the  use  of  open 
fireplaces.  Here,  however,  we  must  immediately  realize  the 
wastefulness  of  open  coal-fires  and  turn  to  wood  for  a  satis- 
factory and  economical  fuel. 

"Quite  outside  of  what  may,  with  only  a  small  amount  of  good- 
natured  exaggeration,  be  called  the  'aspect  of  military  necessity ' 
in  this  suggestion,  fireplace  heating  has  another  and  equally 
important  point  of  view. 

"This  is  concerned  with  the  fireplace  and  the  sparkling, 
crackling  warmth  of  the  open  fire  as  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  the  decoration  of  our  homes 

"In  building  a  fireplace  there  are  many  types  to  choose  from. 
There  are  the  large  and  elaborate  sorts,  for  instance,  which  were 
the  product  of  calm  and  spacious  days  when  magnificence  in 
living  was  one  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  which  can  be  reproduced 
to  advantage  in  very  large  and  formal  houses  of  the  present  time. 
Then,  too,  there  are  the  simpler  and  more  intimate  and  homelike 
products  of  our  own  Colonial  days,  which  were  built,  originally, 
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during  a  period  when  the  home  fireside  was  the  final  goal  of 
existence  and  when  all  social  and  national  considerations  revolved 
around  it  as  a  central  point,  indeed,  in  all  modern  periods  of 
history  the  fireplace  has  been  developed  as  important  an  archi- 
tectural feature  as  it  has  been  a  ra living-point  of  social  and 
family  life."  

A   NEW   COTTON   PEST  ; 

TEXAS  is  PACING  AN  ENEMY  more  dangerous 
than  any  thai  has  threatened  since  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto.  The  pink  cotton  boll-worm,  long  a  pest  in 
Egypt,  and  brought  from  that  land  to  South  America  and 
Mexico  not  long  ago,  has  made  its  appearance  in  (he  Lone 
Star  State,  and  the  fight  is  on,  backed  on  the  human  side  by  a 
half-million  dollar  Federal  appropriation. 
This  worm  came  to  Mexico  in  1911  and  to 
Brazil  in  1913.  It  has  now  overrun  the 
whole  of  our  Southern  neighbor,  where  it 
is  destroying  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  crop. 
Just  by  what  route  it  entered  Texas,  despite 
the  vigilance  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  not  certain;  but  it  is  here,  and  that 
is  the  main  point.  The  establishment  of  a 
cotton-free  zone  along  the  Mexican  border 
and  the  temporary  abandonment  of  cotton 
as  a  crop  near  all  the  infected  regions  will 
rid  us  of  the  worm,  if  we  are  to  believe 
1  pshur  Vincent,  who  writes  on  the  subject 
in  the  Houston  Post.     Says  Mr.  Vincent: 

"The  pink  boll-worm  has  been  in  Mexico 
nearly  seven  years,  having  been  imported 
there  in  some  Egyptian  cottonseed  in  1911. 
Two  shipments  of  this  cottonseed  were 
planted  on  750  acres  of  land  and  the  profits 
were  so  'great  that  the  demand  for  seed  ex- 
ceeded the  supply,  and  the  seed  was  distrib- 
uted generously  over  the  entire  Mexican 
area  growing  cotton.  Every  lot  of  seed 
contained  the  eggs  of  the  pink  boll-worm, 
and  by  another  year  the  entire  Republic  was 
cove'red  with  the  pest  to  within  150  miles 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the 
seed  of  the  first  shipment  found  its  way 
to  Texas;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  did  not.  And  the  presence  of  the  pink 
pest  in  swh  quantities  around  the  shores 
of  Galveston  Bay  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  ship  which 
brought  this  seed  had  some  mishap  and  sent  ashore  a  part 
of  her  cargo.  In  no  other  way  can  the  presence  of  the  pest  on 
more  than  3,000  acres  of  Galveston  and  Harris  County  land  bo 
explained. 

"One  year  after  Mexico  was  infected,  Brazil  thought  to 
improve  the  staple  of  her  cotton.  The  great  South-American 
Republic  through  governmental  agencies  imported  large  ship- 
ments of  Egyptian  seed  in  1912  and  again  in  1913.  By  1915 
the  pink  pest  was  common  in  every  cott on-held  of  that  country. 
The  staple  of  Brazilian  cotton  had  been  lengthened,  but  the 
life  of  the  Brazilian  cotton-industry  had  been  shortened  by 
many  a  year. 

"It  required  just  three  years  for  Brazil  to  learn  what  her 
authorities  had  done  to  the  cotton-growers.  The  United 
States  Government  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  of  June  4, 
1917,  says:  'This  accidental  introduction  of  the  pink  boll- 
worm  can  never  be  remedied  and  will  effect  a  perpetual  diminu- 
tion of  the  resources  of  Brazil.  By  the  application  of  the 
present  scientific  knowledge  of  the  insect  and  of  the  crop,  cultural 
methods  can  probably  be  evolved  and  effective  parasites  pos- 
sibly may  be  introduced  which  together  will  make  cotton  remain 
a  profitable  crop  in  Brazil,  but  the  pink  boll-worm  will  con- 
tinue to  cause  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  profits  in  spite 
of  any  measure  which  may  be  taken  against  it." 

The  legislature  of  Texas,  acting  on  the  suggestion  o$  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Congressman  Buchanan,  promptly 
passed  a  law  for  the  control  of  the  pest.  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $500,000  asked  of  it  by  Secretary  Houston,  and  this 


HE  DISCOVERED  COTTON'S  LATEST  FOE. 

Juan    Schiller,    the     Texas    college 

student    who    found    the   first    pink 

boll-worm  in  the'United  States  last 

September. 


fund,  together  with  the  stale  appropriation,!  being  used  to 
good  advantage.     To  quote  further: 

"There  arc  now    lour  defined  areas  infected   by   the  pink   boll- 
worm  it)  this  state,     'rip  -   are  Located  al  Hearne  in  Robertson 
County,  Beaumont   in  Jefferson  County,  Inahuao  in  Chaml 
County,    Dickinson   in   Galveston    County,    and    Webster    in 
Harris  County. 

"The    Hearne   infection   was   I  he    fir-f    found    in     I  Th. 

pest  was  discovered  in  a  small  field  there  bj  a  student  of  the 

Agricultural    and     Mechanical     College     who     was    acting    with 

Slate  and  Federal  authorities.  Announcement  of  the  find 
was  made  in  news  dispatches  dated  September  10  and  created 
intense  excitement,  over  the  Stale  among  those  who  were  in- 
formed of  the  real  danger  brought,  by  the  insect  to  the  cotton- 
grOWen  of  Texas 

"The  public  is  interested  in  knowing  just 

the  manner  in  which  State  and  Federal 
authorities  are  going  about  the  task  of 
dealing  thousands  of  acres  of  land  of  an 
insect,  which  in  Hie  tirsl  stage  is  an  egg  BO 
small  as  not  to  be  noticed;  in  its  second 
stage  is  a  worm  about  half  an  inch  Long,  and 
in  its  last,  stage  is  a  moth  not  more  than 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  It  would 
appear  to  be  some  task  to  rid  a  heavily  in- 
fected field  of  such  an  insect — and  the  au- 
thorities are  finding  it  no  easy  job.  In  the 
first  place,  there  have  been  brought  foTe 
all  the  men  available  for  this  work  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  More  than  thirty  ex- 
perienced agents  of  the  Federal  and  Stale 
Depart ment  of  Agriculture  are  now  engaged 
in  this  work  in  this  State. 

"Under  these  men  are  working  negro 
laborers.  A  large  gang  of  these  is  at  work 
at  Beaumont.  Another  body  is  employed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Webster.  Later  still 
another  body  will  be  placed  at  a  spot  midway 
between  these  places, as  it  is  recognized  that 
the  infection  must  be  general  in  all  thai 
territory.  First  the  cotton-stalks  in  the  en- 
tire field  are  cut.  This  is  now  done  by  a 
machine  which  covers  some  twenty-two  acres 
each  day.  Then  a  rake  goes  over  the  field 
and  places  the  stalks  in  rough  piles.  Then 
como  the  hand-workers  and  gather  each 
little  boll  and  piece  of  cotton  and  all  other 
vegetation  and  put  it  on  the  pile.  The 
whole  is  then  burned,  leaving  a  field  cleared 
utterly  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

"The  only  difficulty  which  has  confronted 
the   workers  to  this  time  is  the  securing  of 
ample  camping  supplies.     There  is  no  scarcity  of  inspectors  or 
of  laborers  and    the   work   is   proceeding  rapidly." 

According  to  a  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
cited  by  Mr.  Vincent,  the  moth  which  is  the  parent  of  the  pink 
boll-worm  is  fragile  and  can  fly  no  great  distance.  It  is  chiefly 
in  the  seed  that  it  is  transported,  and  the  eggs  can  exist  there 
for  months.  The  worm  damages  cotton  in  many  ways.  Jn  the 
field  bolls  fall  to  the  ground  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  crop  may 
be  lost  in  this  way.  The  grade  of  the  cotton  is  also  damaged 
and  the  insect  stains  what  cotton  is  produced.  Furthermore, 
the  production  of  oil  is  diminished.  In  addition  the  insect 
makes  the  cottonseed  unfit  for  planting  and  it  germinate- 
poorly.     To  resume  our  quotation: 

"With  all  this  damage  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  pink 
boll-worm  is  considered  the  most  damaging  of  all  cotton  pests. 
and  that  the  discovery  of  it  in  Texas  is  causing  no  end  of  worry 
to  every  man  to  whom  cotton  means  a  living  throughout  the 
entire  country 

"Texas  is  facing  an  enemy  more  dangerous  than  any  that  has 
tlireatcned  since  the  day  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  And 
it  is  largely  within  the  province  of  the  farmers  of  Texas  to  say 
whether  that  foe  shall  be  victorious.  If  the  Federal  and  Slate 
authorities  shall  be  forced  to  wage-  their  fight  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  farmer,  the  battle  will  be  a  hard  one,  a  long 
one,  and — perhaps — a  losing  one.  If  the  farmers  of  Texas, 
and  particularly  of  the  regions  infected,  shall  give  their  whole- 
souled  cooperation  to  the  work  it  will  be  a  comparatively  easy 
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matter  to  keep  tli<  pink  boll-warm  within  bounds  and  eventually 
to  rid  tli«-  country  of  hii  presence. 

,-lt  is  tor  tlu>  inner  to  say  which  it  shall  !>«•.     If  ho 

persists  in  planting  oottoo  in  or  near  the  infected  regions,  he 
m;i  '  the  pmk  pest  to  continue  to  thrive.     If  be  will  act 

sensible  and  patriotically  and  devote  himself  to  feed  and  food 
erope  for  three  years,  thin  i>  every  reason  to  believe  the  pink 
boll-worm  will  have  disappeared  from  Texas.  It  is  up  to  the 
farm,  r  and  surely  he  is  the  man  most  interested  in  the  answer 
to  the  question." 


OUR  DOCTORS  OUTLAWS  IN  ENGLAND 

AMERICAN  PHYSICIANS  are  no  physicians  at  all,  it 
/-\  would  appear,  as  soon  as  their  feet  touch  the  sacred 
-^-  -^-  soil  of  Britain.  No  matter  how  wide  their  experience 
or  how  great  their  fame  in  international  medical  circles,  in  En- 
glish law  they  are  simply  laymen — "unregistered  practitioners." 
This,  we  are  told  by  The  Hospital  (London,  December  8),  is 
beoause  there  is  no  "registration  reciprocity"  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Apparently  there  can  never  be  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  since  each  of  our  own  States  settles  for  itself 
the  conditions  on  which  physicians  shall  be  admitted  to  practise. 
It  will  take  time  to  change  the  British  law,  and  meanwhile  our 
medical  men  are  practising  in  England  on  sufferance,  so  far  as  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  law  is  concerned.  They  will  all  be 
in  France  soon,  and  what  their  status  may  be  in  that  country 
nobody  knows  or  cares;  for  "amid  arms  the  laws  keep  silence." 
Says  The  Hospital: 

"Medical  legislation  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Empire  may 
create  delicate  questions  for  adjustment  and  reciprocity.  The 
force  of  this  last-mentioned  consideration  has  illustration  at  the 
present  moment.  For  reasons  which  are  obvious,  Western 
Europe,  including  our  own  country,  is  looking  with  interest 
and  expectation  to  the  arrival  from  the  United  States  of  fully 
equipped  armies  ready  to  take  a  share  inPthe  struggle  for  victory 
over  the  common  enemy. 

"As  is  well  known,  a  medical  contingent,  a  sort  of  advance- 
guard  of  the  combatant  forces,  arrived  in  this  country  early  in 
the  summer.  The  arrangement  was  intended  to  serve  a  double 
purpose.  First,  by  taking  over  work  in  military-  hospitals  the 
American  doctors  were  able  to  set  free  a  certain  number  of  our 
own  men  for  civil  practise;  while,  in  the  second  place,  the  doctors 
gained  the  opportunity  of  experience  in  the  special  forms  of 
medical  and  surgical  work  which  the  war  has  created.  With 
the  arrangement  and  its  purposes  there  was  general  sympathy, 
and  to  their  American  colleagues  the  profession  have  extended 
a  sincere  and  unrestrained  welcome. 

"Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  in  a 
strie-tly  legal  sense  these  gentlemen  were  destitute  of  the  technical 
status  necessary  to  hold  medical  appointments  in  this  country. 
For  such  appointments  the  name  of  the  holder  must  be  on  the 
Medical  Register.  But  the  names  of  American  graduates  can 
not  be  entered  on  this  Register  because  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States  there  is  no  registration  reciprocity.  The 
Medical  Council  has  a  certain  power  to  register  persons  holding 
a  foreign  qualification,  but  this  only  extends  to  countries  which 
exercise  a  similar  custom  in  regard  to  British  registered  prac- 
titioners. Now  there  is  no  Federal  legislation  in  the  United 
States  authorizing  reciprocity  with  this  country,  and  hence 
neither  the  General  Medical  Council  nor  even  the  King  in 
Council  has  the  power  to  admit  American  medical  practitioners 
to  the  British  Register.  The  status  of  those  who  are  working 
here  is  strictly  that  of  unregistered  practitioners,  and  it  can  not 
be  altered  except  by  legislation,  and  legislation,  on  such  a 
subject,  clearly  can  not  be  arranged  before  the  termination  of 
the  war.  In  time  it  will  come,  without  doubt,  for  the  principle  of 
accepting  for  the  British  Register  diplomas  obtained  outside 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  widely  recognized,  as  is  shown  by 
the  inclusion  in  the  official  list  of  something  like  a  thousand 
practitioners  who  have  acquired  their  qualifications  not  in  this 
country  but  at  colonial  or  foreign  medical  schools.  But,  not 
unnaturally  the  law  requires  a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  shape  of 
reciprocity,  and  as  this  does  not  exist  between  Britain  and 
America  our  transatlantic  colleagues  can  not  be  included. 
When  peace  comes  again  this  position  must  be  reviewed,  and  we 
hope  a  prompt  proposal  will  come  from  this  side.  There  are,  we 
know,  certain  difficulties,  but  it  is  high  time  these  were  over- 


come.    Formalities  and  technicalities  an    apt  to  have  an  irri- 
tating quality,  and   there  are  abundant  reasons  why,  so  far  as 
ible,  we  should  get  rid  of  them." 


SCIENCE   IN   FICTION 

A"  KINDLY,  HELPFUL  LETTER,  accompanied  by  a 
list  of  scientific  primers,"  should  be  sent  to  each  maga- 
-  zine-story  writer  who  attempts  to  make  use  of  scientific 
allusions.  This  suggestion  is  offered  editorially  by  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York  December  22),  which  complains  that 
altho  the  scientific  shortcomings  of  story-writers  have  often 
been  publicly  subjected  to  ridicule,  they  have  not  yet  been 
mended.  New  methods,  he  concludes,  are  needed;  and  the 
situation  is  humbly  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  "some- 
body overburdened  with  dollars,"  who  presumably  might  be 
impelled  to  establish  an  institution  to  deal  with  it,  perhaps  in 
the  manner  suggested  above.     Says  the  editor: 

"A  literary  magazine  of  large  circulation  and  pretensions 
latterly  published  a  story  by  a  female  writer  who  appears  to  be 
excessively  addicted  to  the  habit  of  keeping  commonplace- 
books 

"We  deduce  that  a  bygone  volume  of  our  author's  collection 
contains  a  note  about  the  Pithecanthropus  erectus,  something 
like  this:  'Apelike  ancestor  of  man;  missing  link;  useful  for 
antitheses — "from  the  P.e.  to  Homer  (or  Shakespeare),"  etc.' 
All  well  and  good.  Elsewhere,  we  assume,  there  is  a  note  on 
the  Diplodocus:  'Huge  extinct  animal;  dinosaur;  skeleton  in 
museum  very  striking,  etc'     Correct  once  more. 

"Unfortunately  for  the  unwary  author  there  is  a  pesky  hob- 
goblin whose  one  business  in  life  is  to  mix  up  associated  ideas  in 
people's  minds.  There  are  several  examples  of  his  handiwork 
in  the  story  under  discussion.  We  are  tempted  to  loiter  over 
our  author's  description  of  New  York  as  the  place  'where  so 
many  great  forces  of  a  great  country  coagulate,'  but  withstand 
the  temptation  in  order  to  arrive  seasonably  at  something  more 
startling.     Here  it  is: 

"'At  Sixth  Avenue,  where  the  great  skeleton  of  the  elevated 
stalks  mid-street,  like  a  prehistoric  Pithecanthropus  erectus.'  .  .  . 

"Alas,  poor  Yorick!  His  stature  probably  differed  little 
from  that  of  the  Pithecanthropus  (5  feet  8  inches,  according 
to  the  best  information  available),  but  no  elevated  railway  was 
ever  likened  to  his  remains.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  if 
Hamlet  had  been  gifted  with  the  defunct  gentleman's  'infinite 
jest,'  or  had  been  a  contributor  to  highest-quality  magazines. 

"All  this  is  prefatory  to  a  suggestion.  Reams  and  reams  of 
paper  have  been  covered  with  tirades  against  authors  who  take 
liberties  with  scientific  facts,  but  the  evil  has  not  abated  in  the 
least.  The  writers  of- the  tirades  derive  a  certain  malicious  plea- 
sure from  giving  vent  to  their  feelings,  and  their  readers  are 
momentarily  diverted;  but  authors  of  fiction  remain  impervious 
to  instruction,  and  editors  continue  to  play"  golf  while  the 
office-boy  edits. 

"The  futility  of  the  methods  heretofore  adopted  in  dealing 
with  this  problem  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
much-misplaced  moon.  Misdemeanors  with  respect  to  that 
luminary  are  of  daily  occurrence,  not  only  among  authors,  but 
also  among  painters;  and  the  contumacy  of  the  offenders  is 
almost  beyond  belief.  Particular  blunders  in  this  category 
have  been  cited  so  many  times  that  one  might  suppose  them  to 
have  become  as  familiar  to  the  average  educated  man  as  the 
multiplication-table.  Yet  the  literary  and  pictorial  moon  still 
displays  its  crescent  in  the  east  and  its  full  orb  in  the  west  in  the 
early  hours  of  evening,  turns  its  horns  the  wrong  way,  and 
otherwise  defies  the  laws  of  nature. 

"Evidently  new  methods  are  needed.  Here  is  a  golden 
opportunity  for  somebody  overburdened  with  dollars  to  start 
an  institution  for  the  relief  of  suffering  purists.  Let  it  be  the 
business  of  the  institution  to  devote  its  attention  to  each  offense 
as  it  occurs.  Protests  addrest  ad  urbem  et  orbem  are  of  no  avail. 
Every  culprit  must  be  written  to  directly.  Publicity  is  not  called 
for,  except  in  the  case  of  hardened  offenders.  A  kindly,  helpful 
letter  is  the  thing,  accompanied  by  a  list  of  scientific  primers 
appropriate  to  the  case. 

"Perhaps  some  of  us  have  attempted  to  perform  this  service 
to  humanity  in  our  own  sporadic  way,  but  none  of  us  has  the 
shoulders  of  Atlas.  A  large  and  munificently  endowed  institu- 
tion is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  Will  Mr.  Carnegie 
please  take  notice?" 
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A   STUDY   OF  THE   CRANK 

THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  Dr.  Robert  S.  Woodward,  includes  in 
his  last  annual  report  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
analysis  of  the  American  crank — a  species  to  whose  peculiarities 
the  Institution  would  appear  to  be  especially  susceptible.  The 
Institution  was  founded  to  seek  out  and  aid  the  "exceptional 
man"  in  science  and  invention,  the  genius  without  oppor- 
tunity, the  gifted  experimenter  with  no  time  or  money  to 
develop  his  gifts.  But  apparently  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  great  army  of  cranks 
consider  it  certain  that  they  are  the 
"exceptional"  persons  whose  abilities  Mr. 
Carnegie's  foundation  was  intended  to 
benefit,  and  they  have  worried  Dr.  Wood- 
ward until  he  takes  refuge  in  print.  An  in- 
timate association  with  these  "aberrant 
types,"  as  he  calls  them,  points,  he  says,  to 
the  conclusion  that  responsibility  for  their 
undue  prominence  must  be  attributed  to 
inadequate  development  of  critical  capacity 
even  among  the  educated.  He  writes  in 
Science  (New  York): 

"Many  representatives  of  these  latter 
regard  the  eccentric  individual  as  thereby 
worthy  of  special  attention.  He  is  often 
referred  to  as  a  sprite  or  as  a  male  witch, 
but  commonly,  of  course,  under  the  more 
familiar  designations  of  our  day  as  'a  genius' 
or  as  'a  wizard.'  Thus  It  is  quite  easy  for 
obvious  charlatans  and  ignoramuses,  as  well 
as  for  those  in  pursuit  of  Sisyphean  paral- 
ogisms ami  anachronisms,  to  secure  letters 
of  introduction  and  commendation  to  the 
Institution,  from  distinguished  people,  who 
pass  the  applicants  along  on  the  theory 
apparently  that  no  harm  can  result  from 
an  effort  -to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  of 
extending  learning.  It  is  assumed  that  a 
research  establishment  must  have  effective 
facilities  for  utilizing  the  necromantic  capac- 
ities attributed  to  those  in  particular  to 
whom  the  terms  genius  and  wizard  are  by 
common  assent  applied.  Such  introductions  and  commendations 
are  generally  held  to  be  equivalent  to  approvals  which  may 
not  be  lightly  set  aside.  The  suggestion  of  tests  of  the  pre- 
tensions and  of  checks  on  the  deductions  of  these  applicants  is 
repulsive  to  them.  What  they  desire  is  not  diagnosis  but  indorse- 
ment. In  all  these  matters  there  is  revealed  likewise  a  widely 
diffused  misapprehension  concerning  the  meanings  of  the  terms 
science  and  research.  The  first  may  mean  anything  from  occul- 
tism to  the  steam  engine  or  to  the  telephone  and  thence  up  to 
those  rarely  appreciated  principles  of  which  the  law  of  conservation 
of  energy  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples.  The  other 
term  has  a  similarly  wide  range  of  meaning,  but  it  stands  most 
commonly  either  for  a  secret  process  which  leads  to  riches 
by  way  of  patent  offices  or  for  enterprises  in  which  the  Institu- 
tion is  supposed  to  act  as  a  complaisant  disbursing  agency. 

"In  dealing  with  these  aberrant  types  there  are  encountered 
certain  other  fallacies  of  a  more  specious  and  hence  of  a  more 
troublesome  character.  They  arise  out  of  the  prevailing  inno- 
cence of,  if  not  contempt  for,  the  doctrine  of  probabilities.  The 
simplest  of  these  fallacies  is  seen  in  the  common  belief  that  one 
mind  is  as  likely  as  another  to  make  discoveries  and  advances 
in  the  realms  of  the  unknown.  Thus  it  is  assumed  that  research 
establishments  should  maintain  experts,  or  corps  of  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  efforts  of  tyros,  amateurs,  and 
dilettanti,  or,  in  other  words,  perform  the  functions  of  ele- 
mentary schools.  A  subtler  fallacy  is  exprest  in  the  more 
common  belief  that  a  research  organization  should  occupy  itself 
chiefly  in  soliciting  and  in  examining  miscellaneous  suggestions. 
1 1  is  held  that  if  these  are  received  in  large  numbers  and  if  they 
are  read  long  enough  and  hard  enough,  the  possibilities  of 
knowledge  will  be  completely  compassed.  This  has  been 
elsewhere  called  the  process  of  'casting  drag-nets  in  the  wide 
world  of  thought  .  .  .  with  the  expectation  that  out  of  the 
vast  slimy  miscellanies  thus  collected  there  will  be  found  some 


precious  Bedimentfl  of  truth.'  It  is,  indeed,  a  metaphysical 
method  of  extracting  truth  oul  of  error.  The  worst  of  all 
these  fallacies  is  found  in  the  not  unpopular  notion  that  if 
experts  could  be  Bel  at  work  under  the  direction  of  inexperts 
great  progress  could  |)(.  achieved.  This  i>  the  fallacy  so  often 
used  to  justify  placing  technical  work  under  the  administration 
of  politicians  and  promoters  rather  than  under  the  charge    of 

competent    men." 

What  are  the  characteristics  which  differentiate  these  pseudo- 
scientists  from  normal  investigators?  They  are  well  defined 
and  not  numerous,  Professor  Woodward 
tells  us.  The  pseudo-srienti.-t  is  egotistic, 
secretive,  averse  to  criticism,  and  aln 
always  unaware  of  what  is  being  and  has 
been  done  in  his  own  field.  He  displays  lit- 
tle  of  that  caution  which  is  born  of  adequate 
knowledge.  He  lacks  capacity  to  discover 
and  to  correct  his  own  mistakes.  He  lias 
an  overweening  confidence  in  formal  logic. 
He  asks  and  expects  more  lenient  considt  ra- 
tion than  that  accorded  to  his  more  modest 
but  more  effective  competitors.  To  quote 
further: 


Photograph  by  G.  V.  Buck,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HE  KNOWS  ALL  ABOUT  CRANKS. 

For  the  Carnegie  Institution,  of  which 

Dr.  R.  S.  Woodward  is  the  head,  has 

made  a  study  of  12,000  of  them. 


"  How  inadequate  are  the  hasty  popular 
estimates  of  these  exceptional  individuals  is 
sufficiently  witnessed  in  the  extensive  ex- 
perience of  the  Institution.  In  the  brief 
interval  of  its  existence  it  has  had  to  deal 
with  about  12,000  of  them.  Many  of  these 
have  been  commended  to  the  Institution  in 
terms  well  calculated  to  set  aside  the  laws 
of  biologic  continuity,  and  thus  to  elevate 
the  aspirants  abruptly  from  irreproachable 
respectability  to  questionable  fame.  To 
some  of  them  have  been  attributed  qualities 
worthy  of  the  mythological  characteristics 
conceived  by  the  unrestrained  imaginations 
of  men  in  prescientific  times.  Not  a  few 
of  them  have  proved  to  be  obvious  fakers, 
schemers,  or  incompetents  masquerading  in 
the  name  of  learning  with  the  confident 
expectation  that  the  Institution  would  in- 
dorse, finance,  or  otherwise  promote  their 
objects  under  the  guise  of  research.  But, 
as  might  have  been  predicted,  the  history  of  all  this  varied 
experience  is  a  history  of  futility  clouded  here  and  there  by 
manifestations  of  the  baser  traits  of  mankind  and  lighted  up 
only  occasionally  by  flashes  of  wit,  wisdom,  or  humor  in  the 
prevailing  pathologic  cast." 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  SUGAR-BEETS— Not  only  Iowans,  but 
other  people  living  in  the  country  and  villages  who  have  been 
unable  to  get  all  the  sugar  they  want,  will  turn  a  willing  ear 
to  the  voice  of  a  former  Hawkeye  agricultural  expert  quoted 
in  the  Des  Moines  Capital  as  sending  out  the  advice:  "Plant 
sugar-beets  in  your  garden  next  summer."  Iowa  soil,  which  is 
probably  not  very  different  from  that  of  other  Western  and 
Middle-Western  States,  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  sugar-beet 
production.     The  Des  Moines  daily  explains  further: 

"Professor  Holden  declared  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  the 
average  family  can  reduce  its  annual  sugar  bill  90  per  cent, 
if  it  raises  even  one  twenty-foot  row  of  sugar-beets.  He  asserted 
it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  hardships  of  another  year  of  sugar 
scarcity  by  following  this  simple  plan. 

"The  beauty  about  the  whole  thing  is  that  every  home  can 
be  its  own  'refinery.'  One  fair-sized  sugar-beet,  said  the  expert, 
when  soaked  in  water  twenty  minutes  and  boiled  on  the  kitchen- 
stove,  will  make  a  cup  of  thick  sirup  which  can  be  used,  in  cook- 
ing, for  seasoning  and  sweetening. 

"Authorities  on  Iowa  soil  declare  that  it  is  excellent  for 
sugar-beet  production.  Approximately  4,000  acres  of  such 
beets  were  produced  in  Hancock  County  alone  last  summer. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  why  Iowa  shoidd  not  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  sugar-conservation  movement  in  1918." 
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F  A\  OAK-TRBI  never  did 

anything  more  than  stand 
y<ar  after  year,  firm-rooted 
and  majestic,  it  would  always  be  a 
BOUroe  Of  pleasure  to  the  eye  of 
man.  Vet  it  means  far  more  to 
man  than  that;  it  plays  a  useful 
pari  in  his  every-day  life.  For 
this  same  oak,  as  part  of  a  ship, 
or  machine,  or  automobile,  or 
house,  or  even  a  desk,  is  of  definite 
use  in  helping  to  serve  man. 

But,  as  you  can  readily  see, 
between  the  oak-tree  in  the  forest 
and  the  oak  lumber  which  figures 
in  your  life  dozens  of  times  each 
day,  there  is  a  vast  gap.  And  this 
gap  can  only  be  bridged  by  the 
efforts  of  man — his  foresight,  his 
physical  strength,  his  inventive 
ingenuity,  his  business  instinct, 
bis  nation's  laws — in  fact,  every 
aid  of  civilization.  It  needs  all 
these  to  make  the  oak-tree  do  all  it  can  for  mankind. 

And  no  one  man  or  group  of  men,  no  matter  how  great  their 
ability,  could  achieve  this  alone.  Imagine  one  person  in,  say, 
the  city  of  Washington,  trying,  all  by  himself,  to  regulate  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  oak,  to  attend  to  its  lumbering  and  dis- 
tribution, its  manufacture  and  use  by  those  who  most  need  it. 
The  task  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

SOME  ORGANIZATION  FOR  FOOD-SERVICE  —  A  NE- 
CESSITY— And  if  it  would  be  impossible  with  this  one  product 
of  nature,  oak,  think  how  much  more  impossible  it  would  become 
in  the  case  of  all  the  foods,  vegetable  and  animal,  which  are 
produced  in  this  country.  They  also  are  only  nature's  products 
to  start  with.  Before  they  can  be  made  to  serve  man  they,  too, 
demand  man's  efforts. 

Last  week  we  wrote  of  corn  and  its  products.  Now  just 
think,  for  example,  of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  waving  corn, 
and  of  all  that  must  take  place  before  that  corn  can  feed  millions 
of  individuals  in  this  and  other  countries.  It  must  be  har- 
vested, shipped,  prepared  for  use,  distributed  at  all  the  innumer- 
able points  where  it  is  needed,  and  sold  at  fair  prices  to  the 
millions  who  need  it  to  sustain  life — like  you  or  your  neighbor. 

And  this  is  equally  true  of  every  other  food-commodity  in  this 
country.     Yes,  and  of  the  fish  of  the  sea  also. 

This  task,  difficult  enough  in  times  of  peace,  became,  as  you 
have  been  learning,  infinitely  more  difficult  when  this  country 
entered  the  world-war.  So  difficult,  in  fact,  that  the  creation 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  became  a  necessity,  to 
help  in  solving  national  and  international  food-problems  in 
every  way  that  seemed  best  for  the  world's  good. 

THE  FEDERAL  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  —  The  United 
States  Food  Administration  came  into  existence  under  an  act 
of  Congress  on  August  10,  1917,  and  was  officially  set  to  work 
by  order  of  President  Wilson.  Washington,  D.  C,  as  the  seat 
of  our  national  government,  became  the  Food  Administration's 
headquarters.  But  it  at  once  grew  apparent,  for  the  reasons 
which  have  been  dwelt  upon,  that  any  attempt  to  solve  large 
and  pressing  food-problems  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country 
would  be  useless  wdthout  seeking  and  securing  the  advice, 
cooperation,  and  patriotic  support  of  every  State,  city,  and 
town  in  the  Union.     (Not  to  mention  every  person.) 

To  make  this  possible,  there  has  gradually  grown  up  the 
system  of  States  Administration  and  Federal  Food  Administrators. 
FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE  STATES— Briefly,  this 
simply  means  that  each  State  has  its  own  Food  Administra- 
tion—a cooperating  branch  of  the  central  organization — with 
a  Federal  Food  Administrator  as  its  State  head. 

Each  of  the  forty-eight  States  has  its  Federal  Food  Administrator. 
In  addition,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto 


Rico  each  hat  one.  And  New  York  City  has  a  tpecial  adminis- 
trator. This  makes  a  total  of  fifty-three  Federal  Food 
Administrators. 

These  Federal  Food  Administrators  are  appointed  by  the 
President  upon  the  National  Food  Administrator's  recom- 
mendation. They  are  volunteers,  being  paid  nothing  for  their 
services,  to  which  they  give  their  entire  time.  In  every  case 
they  are  men  of  proved  ability  and  success. 

You  see  that  under  this  system  the  Uniteil  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration appoints  one  man  to  be  in  charge  of  the  food-prob- 
lems of  each  State  and  to  cooperate  with  the  central  organization 
at  Washington.  Such  cooperation  is  made  possible  by  frequent 
conferences  and  the  constant  interchange  of  special  information. 

FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE  COUNTIES.— Then  that 
Federal  Food  Administrator  ha  each  State  appoints  a  food 
administrator  for  each  county  in  his  State.  They  also  receive  no 
pay.  And  these  county  administrators,  in  their  turn,  select 
committee  chairmen  or  special  committees  to  keep  track  of  and 
solve  food-problems  in  every  city  and  town  ship  in  the  county. 

These  special  community  organizations  finally  keep  in  touch 
with  every  sort  of  food-dealer  and  every  family,  so  that  in  the 
end  every  person  in  the  country  is  a  part  of  the  United  Slates  Food 
Administration,  in  a  position  to  cooperate  with  it. 

HOW  THE  PLAN  WORKS  — In  effect,  then,  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  is  saying  to  every  Federal  Food 
Administrator:  "We  want  to  help  yo#u  about  the  special  food- 
problems  in  your  State,  but  you  are  in  a  position  to  understand 
them  better  than  we  can  at  a  distance,  so  we  will  leave  most  of 
the  details  to  your  wisdom  and  loyalty." 

And  the  Federal  Food  Administrators  have  a  similar  relation- 
ship to  their  county  administrators.     And  so  on. 

THE  POLICY  OF  DECENTRALIZATION  IN  FOOD-SER- 
VICE—  This  whole  system  is  what  has  been  called  "decen- 
tralization." It  is  just  the  opposite  of  centralization,  wherein 
every  matter  is  referred  to  some  central  authority  for  consider- 
ation. An  example  of  absolute  centralization  is  a  spider's  web, 
in  which  the  spider  attempts  to  exercise  complete  supervision 
over  every  part  of  his  establishment.  (And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  comes  nearer  to  succeeding  than  mere  human  ability  is 
often  able  to.) 

For  an  illustration  of  decentralization  observe  the  method  of 
fighting  a  large  city  fire.  The  Fire  Chief  looks  over  and  studies 
the  fire  as  a  whole.  But  he  listens  to  the  advice  of  his  various 
battabon  chiefs  and  gives  them  general  orders.  They  in  turn 
transmit  these  orders  to  the  captains  of  each  fire  company — 
high-power  engine,  chemical  machine,  hook-and-ladder  com- 
pany, as  the  case  may  be.  And,  finally,  each  one  of  these  small 
units  fulfils  the  purpose  of  the  original  plan,  tho  each  does  it  by 
the  method  that  seems  most  practical.  Thus  the  Fire  Chief 
and  some  single  fireman  who  points  a  hose  are  working  for  a 
common  end — each  in  his  own  way  cooperating  with  and  helping 
the  other.  And  that  is  made  possible  only  by  the  chain  of  other 
persons  between,  each  of  whom  assists  the  general  plan  while 
giving  some  special  service  of  his  own. 

It  is  only  through  a  similar  plan  of  organization  that  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  can  help  fight  the  fire  .in 
Europe,  the  fire  of  tyranny  and  selfishness  which  set  out  to 
consume  the  rest  of  the  world. 

How  you  can  help  in  this  fight — to  furnish  food  to  those  who 
need  it,  while  also  keeping  suppbes  at  home  plentiful  and  prices 
reasonable — will  be  explained  from  time  to  time  in  these  articles. 

Stop  and  think!  Which  would  you  rather  be — one  of  the 
firemen  in  active  sendee  or  only  one  of  the  idle  crowd  of  on- 
lookers standing  about  and  hindering? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

/.  Who  is  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  of  your  State?  Of 
your  county?  What  action  relating  to  food  has  he  taken  in  your 
community? 

2.  Draw'  some  sort  of  diagram  illustrating  the  United  States 
Food  Administration's  system  of  organization. 
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OME  DAY  YOU  WILL  prob- 
ably   it'll    your    children    or 
those  of  your  generation  the 
story  of   the  great  world -war   we 
are    now   watching    with    such    in- 
terest and  anxiety. 

THE  AMERICAN  POLICY  — 
You  will  explain  to  them  that  we 
were  a  peace-loving  nation,  that 
from  the  days  of  Washington  we 
had  avoided  "all  foreign  entangle- 
ments," and  therefore  we  regarded 
as  unnecessary  large  armies  or  any 
of  the  systems  of  military  training 
which  prevailed  in  Europe.  That 
just  before  the  war  we  had  cele- 
brated with  rejoicing  over  one 
hundred  years  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  and  were  looking  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  quarrels  of  the 
world  would  be  settled  by  some 
international  court. 

You    will    tell    them    how    an 
American    built   a   palace   at   The 
Hague,    and  a  beginning   had  been  made  of    settling  world- 
disputes  at  that  place. 

THE  CALL  TO  ARMS— And  then  you  will  say,  "like  a  bolt 
from  a  clear  sky"  came  the  news  that  the  great  European  na- 
tions were  at  war.  Nevertheless,  true  to  our  policy,  altho  our 
rights  were  cruelly  disregarded  for  nearly  three  years,  we  kept 
out  of  the  struggle,  until  it  became  evident  that  the  things  we 
loved  most — indeed,  our  very  existence — were  in  danger. 

No  longer  then  could  we  stand  idly  by,  tho  the  battle  was 
across  the  sea.  The  ideas  and  the  deeds  of  our  fathers  spurred 
us  on.  So  declaring  ourselves  champions  of  all  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world,  we  set  to  work  with  all  our  strength  to  make  ready 
for  the  mighty  struggle. 

OUR  NATIONAL  SPIRIT  —  Many  have  believed  that  only 
the  daily  exhibition  of  power,  which  takes  place  in  an  autocracy, 
can  produce  great  national  strength.  And,  yet,  who  can  read  the 
story  of  our  achievement  since  last  April  and  not  be  proud  of  a 
Democracy  we  love  to  call  American. 

Secretary  Baker  in  his  annual  report  often  refers  to  the  won- 
derful national  spirit  which  the  war  has  developed.  "The  first 
response  of  the  country,"  he  says,  "came  in  the  form  of  offers 
of  services  from  the  people.  For  weeks  there  poured  into  the 
War  Department  an  almost  bewildering  stream  of  letters  and 
visitors  offering  services  of  every  kind. 

"Without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  occupation  the  people  arose 
with  but  one  thought  in  their  mind,  that  of  tendering  them- 
selves, their  talents,  and  their  substance  for  the  best  use  the 
country  could  make  of  them  in  the  emergency." 

This  wealth  of  willingness  and  patriotic  spirit  is  showing  itself 
throughout  the  nation  in  all  the  movements  which  have  been 
organized  to  help  the  nation  win  the  war.  The  leaders  of  an 
autocracy  would  find  it  hard  to  believe  this,  and  yet  how 
natural  it  is  that  a  people  to  whom  "liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity" have  meant  so  much  should  express  this  freer  and  finer 
spirit  in  a  verity  of  purpose  and  a  power  of  self-sacrifice  seldom 
seen  in  the  world. 

This  spirit  is  the  dynamo  giving  great  power  to  our  men  and 
to  all  the  forces  engaged  in  the  war.  Add  to  it  American  genius, 
and  victory  can  not  fail  us.  Nor  do  we  need  to  look  far  to 
see  that  this  genius  is  not  wanting. 

Despite  our  unpreparedness  a  month  had  hardly  elapsed  be- 
fore laws  had  been  passed  and  preparations  made  for  raising  a 
great  army  and  providing  for  its  training  and  maintenance. 
Think  for  a  moment  how  stupendous  this  task  is. 
We  described  in  a  previous  article  the  problem  of  raising  the 
billions  to  carry  on  the  war. 

The  industries  of  the  country  had  to  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
great  needs  of  the  Army  could  be  supplied.     The  fields  of  our 


country  must  be  made  to  yield  greater  harvests  than  ever  be- 
fore. Ships  must  he  buill  to  transfer  our  men  and  the  muni- 
tions and  food  for  them  and  the  Allies.  The  regular  Army 
must  be  increased  and  in  all  its  branches  raised  to  war-strength. 

The  National  Guard  must  be  reorganized,  trained,  and  made  a 
part  Of  the  regular  Army,  and  then  a  great  new  army  must  be 
raised  and  provided  for  in  such  way  as  to  disturb  the  industries 
and  the  life  of  the  country  as  little  as  possible. 

These  are  the  problems  which  have  been  taxing  the  minds  of 
our  leaders  for  the  past  nine  months. 

OUR  ARMY — What  account  can  our  representatives  give? 
Tho  admitting  mistakes,  when  we  see  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  a  nation  whose  business  is  peace  our  admiration  and 
patriotism  are  aroused. 

Our  regular  Army  of  250,000  men  has  been  increased  to  nearly 
500,000,  many  of  them  now  in  France  preparing  for  the  day 
when  America  can  pay  her  debt  to  that  nation.  Our  National 
Guard  has  been  increased  from  1 10,000  men  to  about  470,000.  A 
New  National  Army  of  a  million  men  is  now  training  for  the  com- 
ing struggle.   How  much  more  this  means  than  figures  can  tell! 

TRAINING -CAMPS— We  have  mentioned  the  change  in  in- 
dustries, but  most  important  of  all  are  the  camps  which  have 
arisen  almost  by  magic.  So  great  an  army  would  naturally  re- 
quire an  abundance  of  officers.  Consequently,  a  series  of  camps 
was  established — sixteen  in  number — where  about  30,000  selected 
candidates  were  accepted  and  trained  to  be  officers.  At  the 
conclusion,  27,341  officers  were  commissioned.  A  second  series 
followed,  and  20,000  candidates  are  now  working  and  hoping  for 
these  positions  of  trust  in  the  Army. 

We  usually  think  of  officers  as  professional  soldiers  who  have 
earned  their  honors  by  reason  of  long  and  skilful  training.  Here 
American  youth  have  shown  their  wonderful  adaptability. 

Coming  from  all  walks  of  life,  as  they  do,  they  will  bring  to 
the  Army  with  their  enthusiasm  a  democratic  spirit  which  the 
new  men  will  appreciate. 

THE  CANTONMENTS— Greatest  of  all  our  military  prep- 
arations would  seem  to  be  the  cantonments  where  the  New- 
National  Army  is  being  put  into  shape.  Sixteen  cities  have  sud- 
denly been  built  to  render  this  great  national  service,  and  in  the 
brief  time  available  all  that  human  ingenuity  and  engineering 
skill  could  devise  has  gone  into  the  undertaking. 

Camp-sites  of  from  2,000  to  11,000  acres  have  been  obtained. 
Architects,  engineers,  and  town-planners  have  done  their  work,  and 
as  a  result  cities  housing  40,000  people  with  all  the  equipment  of 
any  modern  town  are  now  a  part  of  our  military  preparation. 

The  Selective-Service  Plan.  The  wisdom  in  all  these 
preparations  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  the  method  adopted 
for  raising  the  new  army.  The  war  was  of  too  great  magnitude  to 
trust  to  the  volunteer  system ;  besides,  experience  has  shown  it  to 
be  undemocratic  and  unwise.  Equal  burdens  for  all  are  sug- 
gested by  the  draft,  wrhich  allows  no  substitutes,  and  that  is  the 
motto  of  a  democracy.  How  wise,  too,  the  provision  to  exempt 
those  who  were  needed  more  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm  or  whose 
domestic  obligations  made  their  first  duty  clear.  This  won- 
derful army,  backed  by  this  national  spirit  of  our  liberty-loving 
nation,  will  soon  stand  at  the  pass  which  separates  civilization 
from  barbarism. 

If  the  Greeks  won  at  Marathon,  and  the  Christians  at  Tours, 
and  the  English  at  Waterloo,  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  soldiers 
of  freedom  will  win  when  the  last  charge  is  made  on  the  battle- 
field of  Europe? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  possible  good  may  the  Mexican  trouble  have  been  to  usf 

2.  Is  the  war  an  argument  for  military  training? 

S.  What  argument  is  generally  given  against  military  training.' 
Is  this  necessarily  true? 

4.  Describe  the  Sitriss  system  of  military  training. 

5.  Is  it  possible  that  (he  war  might  have  been  ended  now  if  a 
system  of  military  training  had  been  in  use  in  England?  Ex  pin  in 
your  answer. 

6.  Name  the  different  ways  in  which  you  can  help  our  Army 
tn  win  the  war. 
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WHAT  THE  WAR  MAY  DO  TO  JOHN 


STRANGE  PRANKS  are  played  by  war  with  Borne  of  our 
mosl  peaceful  groups  of  private  citizens.  It  leads  them 
into  occupations  and  gives  them  a  character  unite  apart 
from  their  former  habit.  England,  which  is  the  home  of  clubs, 
shows  this  even  better  than  others  of  the  Allies,  for  it  induces 

null    of    B   like    stamp    to    g(  I  

together  in  corps  for  the  sake 
of  association  even  in  fighting. 
Lawyers  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
are  transformed  into  "The 
Devil's  Own"  regiment — cer- 
tainly without  the  implications 
of  terribleness  carried  by  the 
crack  Prussian  "Death's  Head 
Hussars,"  of  which  the  Crown 
Prince  is  the  chief  ornament. 
The  soldiers  who  have  come  out 
of  the  Royal  Academy  schools 
are  content  with  being  the  "Art- 
ists' Rifles, "and they  nourish  a 
gun  instead  of  a  mahlstick. 
One  of  the  strangest  contradic- 
tions presented  by  the  war  is, 
to  The  Morning  Post  (London), 
to  see  that  very  individual 
Welsh  artist,  Mr.  Augustus  E. 
John,  put  on  the  garb  of  a 
Canadian  Major  and  go  to  the 
Western  front  to  paint  pictures 
of  Canadian  soldiers.  What  the 
Morning  Post  critic  expects  is 
that  the  experience  of  military 
discipline  "will  act  as  a  correc- 
tive to  his  'artistic'  wayward- 
ness." Meantime  Mr.  John 
has  given  the  British  public 
some  such  opportunity  as  our 
own  painter  Mr.  Arthur  Davies 
has  afforded  us  and  of  which  we 
gave  an  account  last  week.  He 
has  brought  out  "a  full-dress 
exhibition,"  as  The  Westminster 
Gazette  (London)  terms  it,  and  "his  art  may  be  studied  in 
all  its  perverse  and  virtuous  moods,"  using  here  the  phrase 
of  The  Morning  Post.  The  parallel  between  Mr.  John  and 
Mr.  Davies  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  both  men,  whose 
finished  product  in  no  Avise  resembles  each  other,  yet  lead 
their  critics  to  find  in  them  traits  both  of  "Primitives"  and 
of  extreme  modernists.  And,  like  Mr.  Davies's  exhibition, 
John's  show  is  "retrospective."  "There  is  no  attempt  to  cover 
the  traces,"  says  the  critic  of  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London), 
"no  suppression  of  the  past.     Here  are  Johns  of  every  phase": 

"Early  oils,  mellow  as  Italian  masters;  tempera  decorations 
with  a  bizarre  blend  of  Blake  and  Slavdom  in  their  design; 
women  in  vivid-colored  shawls  and  skirts,  huge  among  rocks,  on 
hills,  in  woods;  landscape  studies,  seen  suddenly  and  fiercely 
in  the  violet  brilliance  of  a  southern  sun;  portraits,  stark  and 
disconcerting  in  their  candor;  other  portraits,  with  the  suavity 
and  ease  of  any  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  International  Society;  chii- 
dren,  interpreted  as  only  John  can  interpret  them;  and,  above 
all,  the  mighty  painting  of  'The  Tinkers,'  which  dominates 
the  gallery  from  the  wall  above  the  stage. 


"That   this   huge   piotun    should   be  destined   for  a  public 

gallery  in  Japan  is  surely  a  matter  for  pride  rather  than  for 
regret.  The  East  will  learn  that  Britain  lias  .it  \>  a -I  one  painter 
whose  work  is  both  national  and  international,  whose  growth 
is  native  bu<  looted  in  the  genealogy  of  the  art-history  of  the 
world.     From  a  subject  of  absolute  simplicity  John  has  evolved 

a  composition  as  grandiose  as 
any  assemblage  of  maidens, 
saints,  or  noble  Florentines.  In 
color  subdued  and  eery  as  a 
Greco,  he  groups  his  vaga- 
bonds against  a  soaring  vision 
of  moor  and  loneliness.  In- 
deed, there  is  more  than  a  little 
of  Greco's  power  in  this  pic- 
ture, not  only  in  color,  but  in 
the  languid  rhythm  of  hands 
and  feet,  the  graceful  elongation 
of  the  limbs. 

"One  other  picture,  also 
bound  for  Tokyo,  shows  by 
its  contrast  the  artist's  infinite 
variety.  'Study  for  the  Mum- 
pers' (41)  is  in  design  so  close 
to  Gauguin  that  from  a  little 
distance  the  scene  might  be 
Tahiti,  with  natives,  beautiful 
in  natural  dignity,  and  em- 
phatic trees,  from  which  the 
pattern  of  the  picture  hangs." 

Mr.  John  is-,  in  England  at 
least,  "the  most  famous  of 
living  English  painters,"  de- 
clares the  critic  of  the  Lon- 
don Times.  His  natural  gift  is, 
"beyond  all  doubt,"  greater 
than  any  other;  but  the  Times 
critic  finds  in  this  exhibition 
few  pictures  that  are  "entirely 
serious  works  of  art,"  because 
there  seems  to  be  "some  dis- 
crepancy between  his  gifts  and 
his  use  of  them."     We  read: 


A  CHILD  SEEN   "WITH  THE   EYES  OP  A  CHILD.'! 


Augustus  John's  portrait  of  a  child,  "  Robin,"  who  appears  as  a 
modern  reincarnation  of  the  Renaissance. 


"Often,  indeed,  he  seems  to 
use  them  frivolously,  not  as  if 
he  were  painting  to  please  the 
public,  but  as  if  he  were  paint- 
ing to  pass  the  time — as  if 
painting  were  a  game  Avith  him  that  he  played  for  the  pleasure 
of  making  brilliant  strokes.  There  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  some 
incongruity  between  his  gift  and  himself,  so  that  he  can  not 
often  use  his  gift  simply  to  express  himself;  and  this,  we  believe, 
is  the  explanation  of  his  apparent  frivolity  and  his  disappoint- 
ing lack  of  steady  progress  and  discovery. 

"He  seems  to  have,  with  the  artistic  gifts  of  a  man,  the 
mind  of  a  child.  He  can  draw  much  more  than  he  has  really 
understood.  Life  to  him  is  very  simple;  it  consists  of  objects 
that  arouse  in  him  a  naive  childish  curiosity  and  delight;  but 
he  has  been  artistically  educated  in  a  modern,  very  unchildish, 
world,  and  has  learned  Aery  easily  all  the  technical  lessons  that 
world  has  to  teach.  The  consequence  is  that  he  is  too  skilful 
for  his  own  vision,  like  those  later  Flemish  Primitives  who  were 
spoiled  by  acquiring  the  too  intellectual  technique  of  Italy. 
Constantly  one  feels  the  virtuoso  obtruding  himself  into  a 
picture  that  ought  to  be  as  naive  in  execution  as  it  is  in  con- 
ception; and  often  where  there  is  no  conception  at  all  one  sees 
the  virtuoso  trying  to  force  one.  The  result  is  pure  formula, 
as  in  all  those  little  pictures  of  young  women,  posed  and  posing 
with  an  affected  naivete  against  a  pretty  landscape  background. 
"Mr.  John  has  all  a  child's  delight  in  queer  people  and  an 
enormous  energy  in  expressing  it,  as  we  see  in  his  large  picture 


_-L 
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'The  Tinkers.'     It  is  a  collection  of  queer  people  all  behaving 
queerly;   but  tin-  execution  is  much  too  sophisticated  to  ezpn  ss 

this  primitive  sense  of  their  queerness.  There  an  vivid  faces, 
and  then  there  are  faces  of  the  most  commonplace  prettim  B8. 
There  is  an  utter  incongruity  between  the  whole  execution — 
dashing,  impatient,  and  sometimes  tawdry — and  the  naive 
wonder  which  it  has  to  express,  Gauguin's  pictures  of  Tahitians 
express  the  comment  of  a  modern  and  profound  and  brooding 
mind  upon  a  life  that  he  loves  and  understands  and  know-  is 
not  his  own.  Mr.  John's  picture  expresses  the  wonder  of  a 
childish  mind  at  something  queer  with  a  sophisticated  execu- 
tion which  continually  robs  that  wonder  Of  its  own  freshness, 
almost  of  its  sincerity.  It  is  as  if  a  more  accomplished  Gustai  e 
Don'  tried  to  illustrate  Blake's  'Songs  of  Innocence'  or  Borrow's 
'Lavengro.'  The  Don',  the  Blake,  and  the  Borrow  are  all  in 
Mr.  John.  In  the  portraits,  of  which  there  are  many,  this 
incongruity  is  still  more  obvious.  Mr.  John  evidently  sees 
people  with  the  eyes  and  the 
mind  of  a  child.  He  likes 
them  best  when  they  look 
queer;  and  he,  naturally,  in- 
sists upon  whatever  queerness 
he  sees  in  them.  But  his  tech- 
nical gifts  have  enabled  him 
to  paint  this  childish  vision  of 
them  like  a  modern  virtuoso, 
so  that  his  sitters,  no  doubt, 
are  satisfied  with  the  obvious 
and  dashing  skill  of  the  pre- 
sentment. The  portrait  is 
vivid;  it  is  perhaps  a  good 
likeness;  but  still  there  re- 
mains the  incongruity  between 
what  the  artist  has  seen  and 
his  manner  of  painting  it.  For 
his  execution  seems  to  imply 
an  adult  subtlety  of  under- 
standing, and  what  it  implies 
is  not  there. 

"With  modern  people  of 
the  world  he  seems  to  have 
no  sympathy  whatever.  They 
mean  nothing  to  him ;  they  are 
mere  masks  which  he  paints 
with  immense  energy;  and 
the  result  is  simply  common- 
place because  the  energy  is 
undirected.  But  sometimes, 
when  he  paints  children,  or 
simple  people,  the  vision  and 
the  execution  are  at  one;  and 
then  the  result  is  a  serious, 
primitive,  and  harmonious  work 
of  art.  Nothing  in  the  exhibi- 
tion is  better  than  the  '  Galician 
Gipsy  Girl.'  No  living  English- 
man could  paint  anything  with 
so  much  simple  power. 

"But,  in  the  main,  Mr. 
John's  power,  which  is  enor- 
mous, is  still  undirected  by  his  passion,  which  is  also  real  and 
strong.  Hence  the  lack  of  steady  advance  in  his  art.  the  out- 
bursts of  seeming  frivolity,  the  readiness  to  do  the  same  thing 
again  and  again,  the  occasional  lapses  into  violent  commonplace. 
He  has  much  to  express,  and  he  has  a  brilliant  machinery  of 
expression;  but  they  are  often  cut  off  from  each  other;  and  the 
result  is  unrest,  blind  experiment,  a  bewilderment  that  becomes 
ferocious,  and  occasional  gleams  of  enchanting  beauty  and  sin- 
cerity. He  remains  at  the  mercy  of  Heaven-sent  moments,  and 
the  danger  is  that  they  will  become  rarer." 

The  Morning  Post,  enlarging  upon  its  allusion  to  John's  affinity 
with  early  and  later  Italian  masters,  says: 

"W  e  should  say  that  the  main  difference  lies  in  his  sentiment 
and  perfunctory  but  significant  act  of  painting,  it  may  be, 
however,  that  the  perfunctory  handling  is  principally  responsible 
for  the  seeming  difference  in  sentiment.  Were  the  surface 
painting  more  elaborate  and  refined  the  similarity  of  sentiment 
might  well  be  greater.  In  the  'Hour  at  Dielette,'  where  this 
refinement  is  suggested  with  remarkable  skill  in  the  form  of  the 
child,  the  sentiment  of  childhood  has  all  the  sweetness  and  purity 
that  give  to  Umbrian  art  its  greatest  charm.  With  the  bolder 
sentiment  of  northern  Italy  'Robin'  is  associated." 


LADY  CYNTHIA  ASQVITH. 
Mr.  John  is  said  to  like  his  sitters  best  when  they  look  queer 


WHEN   WE   TURN   AWAY   FROM   WAR 

PROPHECIES  ARE  REVIVING  .ml  after-war  liter- 
ature i-  again  vhuoned  as  bound  u.  have  the  tingi  of 
romance.  Mr.  Maxti.ld,  the  English  poet,  .has  just 
returned  to  us  bringing  this  prediction,  ;,  ,,]  he  backs  up  his 
belief  not  alone  by  drawing  upon  his  own  forebodings,  but  by 
an  appeal  to  history  as  well.  Some  question  is  entered  as  to 
the  validity  of  his  steps  in  the  latter  realm.  Literature  will 
show  "a  tremendous  reaction"  in  a  spiritual  way  after  tin- 
war,  he  told  a  New  York  Evening  Sun  reporter.  The  people 
'•will  feast  on  things  as  tar  opposed  to  the  war  as  possible,  as 
they  did  after  the  Napoleonic  wars — on  fantastic,  beautiful 
things."     Knights  and  romanticism  he  looks  to  have  their  day 

again.  This  will  come  to  off- 
set the  thing  that  is  given  in 
the  common  phrase  just  now 
a-  something  "damned  dull, 
damned  dirty,  damned  danger- 
ous"—  meaning  war.  lie  i< 
sure  that  things  will  be  put  be- 
hind as,  tho  he  (]ih>  not  trench 
on  the  statesman's  province  to 
tell  how  a  League  of  Nations 
can  be  brought  about.  "The 
nations  must  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  matter  or  war 
will  destroy  civilization.  The 
inventive  genius  of  man  pro- 
gresses at  so  appalling  a  rate 
that  the  social  organization  by 
comparison  stands  still,  and  the 
inventive  genius  in  wars  of 
the  future  will  surely  crush  the 
social  organization  as  we  know 
it  unless  an  agreement  of  the 
nations  brings  all  wars  to  an 
end." 

The  New  York  Evening  Fust 
takes  Mr.  Masefield's  prophe- 
cies with  an  admixture  of  cau- 
tion. The  author  of  "Thw 
Widow  in  the  Bye-Street,"  it 
thinks,  projected  this  vision  of 
the  future  as  no  other  than  a 
speculation,  saying: 


"Masefield  is  equipped  with 
a  double  quiver;  he  has  been 
earnestly  realistic  in  one  sense 
of  that  word,  and  he  has  at  other  times  in  story,  poem,  and  play 
been  thoroughly  romantic.  He  is  further  equipped  to  meet  the 
veerings  of  public  taste  by  ability  to  treat  of  'the  great  tragedy,' 
as  shown  in  his  last  two  books,  so  as  to  make  it  nobly  moving. 
Perhaps  his  speculation  is  expressive  simply  of  his  own  wish  to 
recoil  from  the  war  he  has  had  to  study  to  the  domains  he 
shared  with  Hakluyt  and  Stevenson  and  others.  But  he  may 
also  have  meant  to  suggest  that  general  literary  feeling  and  de- 
mand after  the  war  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  outcome 
of  the  war.  If  it  ends  in  a  way  that  opens  a  gnat  new  vista  of 
enduring  peace  and  world-wide  justice,  we  can  quite  believe  that 
there  will  be  writers  upon  new  spiritual  conceptions  as  well  as 
upon  the  new  material  conceptions." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  with  the  school-book  in  its  hand, 
reminds  the  newcomer  that  he  is  "drawing  literary  history 
with  a  very  free  hand" — 

'"He  quoted  with  approval  the  remark  that  the  Romantic 
Movement  in  England  was  'the  workTs  regret  for  the  French 
Revolution.'  Our  next  literary  movement,  he  prophesied, 
would  be  a  similar  turning  away  from  war,  a  movement  of 
escape  and  deliverance. 

"Now,    the    Romantic    Movement    in    England    had    certain 
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able  beginnings  before   the    French    Revolution 
was   beard   <>r.     Buob   nai  Thornton,   Gray,   Goldsmith, 

belonging  entirely  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  at  the  l< 
Btraws  in  the  wind,  limns  died  in  17(.)t>,  a  figure  very  difficult 
to  classify  with  whal  bad  gone  before.  It  was  a  bighly  intel- 
leotual  period  that  reached  its  climax  in  rope,  Addison,  Swift, 
l>\  1750  By  tli''  natural  Bwing  of  the  pendulum  that  shifts 
tin-  c.  nt.  r  of  human  Interest  from  reason  and  criticism  to  im- 
agination and  creative  work,  and  hack  again,  a  flowering  of 
emotion  and  imagination  was  the  natural  sequence  to  be  ex- 
peoted  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

'"Did  the  French  revolution  cause  the  Romantic  Movement? 
Or  did  the  Romantic  Movement  cause  the  French  Revolution? 
Perhaps  it  is  fairer  to  say  that  both  were  the  fruits  of  the  same 


• 
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THE  BRITISH  PAINTER,   AMBROSE  McEVOY. 

Mr.  John,  who  painted  this,  is  said  to  have  "  all  the  child's  delight 
in  queer  people,  and  an  enormous  energy  in  expressing  it." 


renascence  of  freedom,  of  imagination,  of  new  life,  in  human 
souls.  Let  us  agree  with  Mr.  Masefield  that  great  literature  is 
not  likely  to  come  contemporaneously  out  of  the  furnace  of 
war.  As  for  the  future,  what  it  holds  depends  upon  larger 
factors  than  mere  fatigue  or  grief  or  relief.  It  is  too  soon  to  see 
in  true  perspective  the  forces  which  ride  the  world  to-day, 
and  therefore  much  too  soon  to  predict  what  form  that  small 
part  of  life  which  is  literature  will  assume  in  the  century  to 
come." 

It  isn't,  of  course,  pretended  that  the  literature  now  in  the 
making  is  "great  literature."  Contemporaries  are  the  last 
people  to  be  safe  appraisers  of  greatness.  And  they  are  naturally 
nonplussed  by  the  fact  that  the  present-day  producers  of  it  are 
outside  the  professional  field.  Mr.  Masefield  reports  on  con- 
temporary literary  opinion  in  England,  confirming  some  of  the 
facts  to  which  we  have  lately  tried  to  give  currency.  The 
Evening  Post  presents  the  gist  of  his  observations: 

"He  has  not  been  writing  poetry.  'There  has  been  no  time,' 
he  says,  'and,  anyway,  one  is  so  troubled  now.'  The  best 
poetry  written  in  England  now,  he  says,  is  by  the  young  men 
who  have  been  in  the  fighting.  'These  poems  come  out  of 
experience,'  he  says,  'hard,  big,  deep  experience.  They  are 
written  by  men  who  have  been  invalided  home,  who  have  had 
big  experience  and  then  suddenly  got  leisure.' 


"Especially  he  mentions  Robert  Graves,  a  Welsh  Fusiher, 
whose  book,  'Fairies  and  Fusileers,'  is  now  out  in  England. 
'Graves  was  picked  up  for  dead,'  says  Mr.  Masefield.  II. 
heard  them  say  he  was  dead  and  he  called  out:  "I'm  not  dead. 
I'm  damned  if  I'll  die."  And  he  didn't.  And  he  wrote  a  poem 
about  it.  He  is  a  gay,  charming  soul,  buoyant  and  courageous' 
He  mentions  also  Robert  Nichols  and  Siegfried  Sassoon  as  amon^ 
the  best  new  poets,  those  who  are  doing  the  real  poetry  of 
England  now.  'They  all  might  do  quite  remarkable  work,' 
he  says. 

"The  older  poets,  the  ones  whom  we  thought  of  as  new  and 
young  just  before  the  war,  Walter  de  la  Mare,  John  Drink- 
water,  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  and  the  rest,  are  all  busy  doing 
war-work,  he  says,  and  \erse  is  being  neglected.  Nor  are 
they  the  ones  who  are  in  the  very  thick  of  the  fighting.  'The 
old  practitioners,'  he  calls  them,  and  probably  classes  himself 
among  them. 

"The  next  big  movement  in  poetry,  he  predicts,  will  come  a 
few  years  after  the  war  stops,  and  will  come  in  all  countries 
at  once,  'as  all  great  mqvements  do,'  and  will  be  a  turning 
away  from  the  war  entirely.  'Some  one  once  spoke  of  the 
Romantic  Movement  in  England,  in  which  were  Scott  and 
Keats  and  the  rest,'  he  says,  'as  "the  world's  regret  for  the 
French  Revolution."  I  think  the  next  big  movement  will  be 
the  world's  escape  and  deliverance  from  this  war.  It  probably 
will  begin  in  Russia  and  move  westward,  rapidly,  as  kindling 
movements  do.' 

"Mr.  Masefield  speaks  highly  of  a  prose  article  very  popular 
in  England  now,  called  'Attack,'  by  Liveing.  'It  is  the  most 
vivid  thing  that  has  been  done  in  England  about  the  war,'  he 
says.  'It  has  been  criticized  for  being  "crudely  realistic." 
But  that  is  exactly  what  war  is.  One  can  not  expect  battle. to  be 
like  a  dance,  nor  like  the  boxing-match  I  once  saw  in  London, 
where  the  boxers  were  so  polite  to  each  other  that  the  audience 
whistled  a  waltz-tune.'" 


P 


PICTURES   FOR   MUCH  GOLD 

ERHAPS  THE  KAISER  HASN'T  HEARD  that  we  have 
a  "Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,"  or,  if  he  has,  he  may 
repose  too  much  confidence  in  certain  little  acts  of  evasion 
which  he,  in  like  case,  would  not  scruple  to  command.  Anyway, 
he  has  ordered  the  Oppenheim  family  to  sell  their  fine  picture 
collection  and  expects  this  country  as  well  as  others  of  his  enemies 
to  give  gold  in  exchange.  The  Marquise  de  Fontenoy  sets  it 
forth  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  where  millionaire  picture- 
buyers  may  read  and  ponder,  for  the  great  masterpieces  of  the 
world  live  a  life  as  empty  of  privacy  as  kings  and  emperors: 

"It  is  at  the  instance  of  the  German  Government  that  the 
Oppenheim  family  have  decided  upon  holding  the  sale  of  the 
magnificent  and  world-famed  collection  of  paintings  formed  by 
the  late  Baron  Albert  Oppenheim  in  the  third  week  of  next 
March  at  Berlin.  It  had  been  originally  decided  to  delay  the 
sale  until  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
presence  of  buyers  from  Great  Britain,  from  the  United  States, 
from  France,  and  from  Russia.  But  Emperor  William  has 
brought  much  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Oppenheim  family  on  the 
ground  that  the  war  will  not  prevent  American,  English,  French, 
and  Russian  buyers  being  represented  at  the  sale  at  Berlin  by 
Dutch,  Scandinavian,  and  Swiss  agents,  and  that  the  large 
sums  which  they  pay  for  their  purchases  will  be  so  much  money 
brought  into  Germany. 

"The  pictures  thus  disposed  of  can  be  shipped  without  dif- 
ficulty to  neutral  countries  to  remain  there  in  safety  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  or  else  to  be  brought  to  their  destination 
under  special  permits  from  the  Entente  Powers  more  immediately 
concerned. 

"That  is  the  true  reason  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  choice  of 
next  March  for  the  sale  of  the  Baron  Albert  Oppenheim  collec- 
tion, the  catalog  of  which,  compiled,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  by 
Dr.  Bode,  the  German  picture  expert  and  head  of  the  Art 
Museum  at  Berlin,  comprises  masterpieces  of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck, 
Rembrandt,  Franz  Hals,  Hobbema,  Piter  de  Hooch,  etc.  In- 
deed, before  the  war  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  col- 
lection of  the  old  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  in  existence. 
Several  of  the  paintings  were  disposed  of  singly  before  the  war, 
notably  one  or  two  masterpieces  of  Petrus  Cristus  and  of  Dierick, 
two  of  which  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York." 
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"ON    FORGETTING   THERE   IS   A   WAR" 

WK  FORGET  IT  SO  EASILY,  because  we  arc  so  far 
from  the  noise  of  the  conflict,  thai  any  injunction 
has  little  or  no  message  for  us.  The  wonder  is  that 
in  England  a  man  can  write  thus  when  he  lavs  down  the  news- 
paper, "I  feel  myself  more  interested  in  the  success  of  m\ 
early  cucumbers  than  in  any  part  of  tin's  great  and  important 
subject."  To  be  sure,  the  man  who  puts  these  words  into  the 
Manchester  Guardian  is  only  quoting  Cowper  and  the  way  the 
little  old  ladylike  poet  felt  in  1783.  He  was  able  then  to  go 
tri\  ialing  on:  "If  I  see  them  droop  a  little,  I  forget  that  we  have 
been  many  years  at  war;  that  we  have  made  a  humiliating  peace; 
that  we  are  deeply  in  debt  and  unable  to  pay.  All  these  re- 
flections are  absorbed  at  once  in  the  anxiety  I  feel  for  a  plant 
the  fruit  of  which  I  can  not  eat  when  I  have  procured  it.  How 
wise,  how  consistent,  how  respectable  a  creature  is  man!"  And 
the  last  sentence  saves  Cowper  as  perhaps  some  among  us  may 
hope  to  be  saved.  And  his  interpreter  goes  on  to  apply  his 
philosophy  to  us  with  the  feeling  that  it  may  have  a  healing 
balm  for  us  after  all:  I 

"The  war  of  which  he  speaks  did  not  touch  any  of  his  near 
acquaintance,  did  not  bring  to  him  any  special  duties,  and  does 
not  seem  sensibly  to  have  affected  the  great  mass  of  his  count  r\  - 
men  in  their  every-day  life.  The  indifference  he  pictures  is  like 
t  hat  we  have  all  felt  for  disasters  in  distant  times  or  countries — 
a  famine  in  China  or  the  Great  Plague.  They  may  affect  us 
deeply,  perhaps  even  as  deeply  as  a  great  poetic  tragedy  which 
can  bring  tears  to  our  eyes,  but  we  turn  to  our  daily  business  or 
distractions  with  almost  undiminished  alacrity.  Even  when  our 
troubles  are  nearer  home,  when  war  presses  itself  upon  our  per- 
ception every  day  for  years  and  discolors  our  whole  landscape, 
something  of  the  same  human  volatility  in  a  less  degree  asserts 
itself.  The  very  length  of  the  tragedy  demands  a  relaxation  of 
our  intentness.  Except  under  the  immediate  stress  of  personal 
bereavement,  we  have  our  ups  and  downs,  if  all  on  a  lower  scale 
than  in  happier  seasons;  we  still  sometimes  find  our  work  in- 
teresting, conversation  amusing,  meals  enjoyable,  and  a  bright 
morning  cheerful. 

"Cowper  suggests  the  obvious  moral:  this  is  the  invincible 
childishness  of  humanity  that  can  forget  its  orphanhood  with  a 
toy  or  a  sugar-plum,  luckily  perhaps  for  its  own  happiness,  but 
not  without  some  loss  of  dignity.  But  should  we  really  be  wiser 
or  happier  or  better  if  we  quite  forgot  our  inedible  cucumbers? 
If  the  man  always  distracted  by  trifles  is  lunatic,  he  who  is  ob- 
sessed by  one  issue,  however  momentous,  is  a  monomaniac. 

"Tho  by  growing  up  we  have  gained  the  power  of  concentra- 
tion upon  practical  purposes,  we  have  also  lost  something  of 
value  in  losing  our  childish  sensibility  to  the  appeal  of  irrelevant 
surroundings.  We  have  become  at  once  capable  of  success  and 
of  boredom.  The  child  could  not  carry  out  the  organized  proc- 
ess of  application  necessary  for  some  distant  end,  but  the  in- 
evitable vacant  intervals,  the  waste  hours  in  waiting-rooms  and  in 
railway  trains,  for  which  a  more  consistent  and  respectable 
creature  invokes  the  vain  anodyne  of  newspapers  and  tobacco, 
were  for  it  crammed  with  excitement. 

"When,  as  in  Cowper's  case,  the  question  is  not  a  practical 
one,  when  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  or  we  have  done  all  that 
we  can,  true  wisdom  seems  to  consist  in  acknowledging,  as  he  does. 
the  littleness  of  our  own  life  compared  with  the  world's  travail 
and  modestly  watering  our  cucumbers.  Our  cold  frame  exists  as 
truly  as  the  frame  of  the  universe,  and  the  latter  may  surpass  in 
augustness  our  world-wars  and  world-politics  as  infinitely  as 
these  do  the  first.  Our  daily  duties  may  be  concerned  with  the 
middle  magnitude,  but  since  a  man  can  never  live  entirely  in  his 
work,  he  may  fairly  leave  his  leisure  considerations  to  range  over 
both  his  glass-house  and  the  cosmos." 

The  writer  does,  indeed,  enjoin  that  "those  not  physically  im- 
mersed in  the  horrors  of  war  should  scruple  ever  to  forget  them." 
He  believes  "they  should  suffer  as  wellfas  conquer  vicariously; 
but  they  might  sometimes  learn  a  lesson  from  their  own  soldiers." 
For— 

"It  is  not  that  we  do  our  duty  too  strenously,  nor  that  we  are 
excessively  susceptible  to  the  sufferings  and  wants  about  us, 
but  that  we  are  sometimes  apt.  as  our  hooks  and  theaters  show 
us.  to  come  to  think  that  conflict  is  in  itself  exclusively  interest- 


ing, and  in  ilc  mere  sensationalism  of  warfare  '"  neglect  the 
humaner  cultivations,  for  which  a  Legitimate  opportunity  can 
never  quite  be  lacking,  ami  without  which  war  would  be  doubly 
intolerable  ami  e\ en  peace  inane." 

Analogous  to  these  cultivators  of  cucumbers,  is  a  olasa  noted 
by  another  English  writer  in  The  Daily  Mail  (London),  who, 

while  "we  are  making  history  on  a  vaster  seal,  than  it  has  ev<  r 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  man  to  make  .  .  .  turn  their  eyes  willingly  to 
the  past."     Thus: 

"Partly  it  is  that  we  are  not  wholly  conscious  of  the  great 
events  which  confront  us.  Partly  it  is  that  in  some  dim  fashion 
we  accept   the  wise  maxim  of  Louis  XL,  and  are  -till  content   to 


"PHILOSOPHER   IX   CONTEMPLATION." 

Tho  Mr.  John,  the  paiater  of  this  study,  seems  rather  to  have 
caught  Bernard  Shaw  napping. 


learn  the  lessons  taught  the  world  by  those  who  have  left  it. 
At  any  rate,  neither  the  fighting  in  the  West  nor  the  revolution 
in  the  East  has  prevented  the  collectors  from  competing  anx- 
iously for  the  historical  manuscripts  lately  dispersed  in  the 
auction-room. 

"There  is  no  intimacy  like  the  intimacy  of  letters.  As  you 
turn  over  the  pages  of  the  catalog  of  autograph  letters  once  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Morrison,  it  seems  as  if  you  are  overhearing  the 
authentic  voices  of  dead  kings,  dead  captains,  and  dead  poets. 
What  they  did  and  wrote  has  passed  into  our  annals.  Here 
they  still  speak,  on  these  worn  pieces  of  paper,  with  their  own 
words,  their  own  accents.  Who  is  there,  then,  so  insensitive 
that  he  can  look  without  a  thrill  on  the  letters  which  great  men 
and  women,  fortunate  or  unhappy,  have  touched  and  penned 
with  their  own  hands?  Who,  indeed,  can  consider  unmoved  the 
scraps  of  paper  in  which  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
Cromwell  and  Charles  I.,  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Queen  of  Seots, 
Keats  and  Byron.  Ariosto  and  Michelangelo,  make  their  confes- 
sions or  reveal  their  purposes? 

'"The  record  of  things  past,-1  said  the  wise  King  of  France. 
'is  the  most  profitable,  as  well  to  console,  advise,  and  comfort 
us  against  adversity  as  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  before  which 
others  have  fallen,  and  to  encourage  us  to  do  well  like  the  best.' ' 


"THE   DRIVE   ON  THE   POPE 
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To  DIVERT  THE  POPE  from  the  balance  which  his 
position  has  acquired  during  the  centuries  is  now  as 
always  an  effort  amounting  to  "a  grout  mistake," 
declares  Mr.  Sham  Leslie.  He  points  to  the  papacy  as  "the 
only  existing  institution  which  has  faced  in  the  past  what  the 
modern  states  are  now  facing."  Moreover,  lie  has  faith  that 
since  the  papacy  preceded  them  it  will  also  BUrvive  them;  and, 
"to  be  true  to  its  warrant,  the  papacy  must  also  be  above  them." 
Mr.  Leslie  does  not  so  much  aline  himself  against  the  papers  led 
by  the  London  Morning  Post  in  an  "antipapal  drive" — treated 
in  our  department  of  Foreign  Comment  of  January  19 — as  to 
exploit  a  "brilliant  vindication  of  the  papal  position  which  has 
been  published  by  the  Anglican  Society  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
from  an  anonymous  pen."  Coming  from  this  source  is  surprize 
enough,  but  Mr.  Leslie  also  finds  the  document  embodying  "the 
ironic  manner  of  the  Oxford  movement,  which  touched  its  high- 
est level  under  Newman."  The  title  given  to  the  document  is 
"Xo  Small  Stir,"  and  the  Anghcan  author  discusses  "what  the 
Pope  really  said  about  the  Great  War."  One  fact  established 
seems  to  be  that  "the  Pope  still  counts  in  the  mind  of  the  world. 
What  he  thinks  is  important,  and  what  he  says  is  even  more  im- 
portant still."  Writing  in  the  Jesuit  weekly,  America  (New 
York),  Mr,  Leslie,  who  is  the  author  of  several  brilliant  books, 
goes  on: 

"The  world,  like  a  fire-ship  adrift,  is  aware  of  no  immediate 
anchorage  save  in  the  anchorite  of  the  Vatican.  Other  an- 
chorage there  niay  be,  but  the' fires  may  have  destroyed  the  ship 
first.  When  the  time  comes  for  peace  to  be  discust  it  seems 
that  it  will  be  difficult  for  statesmen  to  refuse  the  historical 
availability  of  the  Pope.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  Pope 
has  the  eight  to  suggest  peace,  as  he  has  the  right  to  be  neutral. 

"Our  anonymous  writer  takes  the  meanest  of  war-cries  that 
partizan  or  publicist  has  in  stock,  'The  Pope  pro-German!' 
and  shows  that  because  the  Pope  stands  on  higher  ground  than 
even  the  Allies  it  is  a  fatuous  argument  to  accuse  him  of  being 
on  the  entirely  lower  levels  of  Prussianism.  The  amazing  idea 
has  been  propagated  that  the  papal  system  of  authority  is  the 
complement  of  militarism  rather  than  democracy,  and  that  the 
prefix  of  '  holy '  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  the  German  Empire 
accord  with  the  mightiest  concept  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  twin 
rule  of  Pope  and  Emperor!  People  forget  that  the  Popes  had 
enough  difficulty  in  ordering  one  Emperor.  They  are  not  likely 
to  wish  to  associate  themselves  with  two  in  any  scheme  of  world- 
doininion  such  as  Pan-Germanism  involves. 

"One  of  the  results  of  the  war  is  that  the  all-obtrusive  prefix 
'Pan'  is  dead.  Pan-Germanism  died  in  Belgium  three  years 
ago.  Pan-Slavism  perished  on  the  barricades  of  Petrograd. 
Pan-Anglo-Saxondom  expired  as  a  myth  when  the  polyglot  draft- 
lists  were  published  on  this  side.  Even  Pan-Americanism  has 
apologetically  made  itself  the  handmaid  of  the  'League  of 
Nations.'  The  selfish  or  eaclusive  ideas  masked  under  the  pre- 
fix of  'pan'  have  been  sunk  in  the  general  pandemonium. 

"Amid  the  chaos  only  one  organization  retains  its  universal 
claim  and  influence.  The  importance  of  the  papacy  is  that  it 
still  directs  a  Pan-Church.  Its  only  rival  is  the  Pantheon  of  the 
sects,  which  having  the  capitular  advantage  of  the  Hydra  can 
line  up  not  only  its  children,  but  its  different  heads  on  the  dif- 
ferent sides  which  the  geography  of  the  Great  War  may  compel. 
The  children  of  the  Church  are  no  less  on  different  sides,  but 
having  only  one  head  they  must  agree  to  his  neutrality." 

The  "only  fixt  stake  in  Christendom"  is  declared  to  be  the 
neutrality  of  the  Pope,  and  it  is  looked  to  as  "the  only  hope  that 
peace  when  it  comes  will  be  less  furious  than  war."  The  writer 
likens  the  Pope  to  Noah,  and  declares  that  his  only  ambassador 
must  be  the  dove.     He  continues: 

"To  those  who  most  violently  demand  that  the  Pope  should 


abandon  his  neutrality  and  sit  in  political  judgment  over  the 
battling  governments  of  Europe  our  anonymous  writer  suggests: 
'This  argument  is  a  very  strong  one,  if  those  who  employ  it  un- 
ready to  stand  by  their  premises.  Are  they  willing  to  restore 
the  Pope  to  the  position  he  held  in  the  Middle  Ages?'  In  other 
words,  the  critics  of  the  Pope  can  .not  have  their  cake  and  eat 
it  at  the  same  time.  They  can  not  exclude  the  Pope  from  his 
position  as  universal  referee  in  the  moral  law  and  then  resent 
that  he  has  made  no  Hildebrandine  judgments.  Under  his 
guiding  principles  the  Pope  can  not  become  a  political  asset  of 
the  Allies  any  more  than  he  can  be  a  tool  of  the  Germans.  Be- 
cause he  declines  to  be  the  one  it  is  a  poor  argument  to  accuse  him 
of  being  the  other.  Such  moral  decisions  as  he  has  been  led  to 
make  have,  however  few,  been  irreproachable  of  political  intent 
and  have,  moreover,  tended  toward  the  principles,  if  not  to  the 
objects  of  the  Allies.  The  papal  morality  is  of  higher  moral 
value  to  the  Allied  cause  than  if  the  Vatican  had  mobilized  the 
Swiss  Guards  on  Belgium's  behalf.  Our  pamphleteer  inquires, 
'What  neutral  power  except  the  Pope  has  officially  condemned 
the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  at  all?' 

"That  the  Pope  remains  in  touch  with  Germany  and  that  pro- 
Germans  frequent  the  Roman  Curia  no  more  stamps  the  Pope 
as  pro-German  than  it  convicts  a  judge  of  bias  who  permits 
counsel  for  both  sides  to  appear  in  court.  The  papal  reproba- 
tion of  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was  the  only  purely  disinterested 
one  issued  in  the  world,  and  it  had  a  superior  moral  value  in  that 
the  Pope  had  judicially  heard  both  sides.  It  may  be  useful  even 
at  this  hour  to  recall  Cardinal  Gasparri's  words  to  the  Belgian 
Minister  at  the  Vatican: 

'"The  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  carried  out  by 
Germany  on  the  admission  of  her  own  Chancellor  contrary  to 
international  law  was  certainly  one  of  those  injustices  which  the 
Holy  Father,  in  his  consistorial  allocution  of  January  22,  strongly 
reprobated.' 

"The  pro-German  influences  were  not  very  successful  in 
averting  this  statement  at  least.  The  Holy  See  is  open  to  any 
good  influence,  provided  it  is  brought  to  bear  in  the  proper  way. 
It  is  due  to  the  Germans  to  acknowledge  with  our  pamphleteer 
that  '  The  Germans  have  always  had  the  sense  to  recognize  that 
the  Vatican  is  a  European  Power  and  should  be  approached  as 
such.' 

"If  at  times  the  Pope  has  been  misinformed  by  one  side  it  is 
always  open  to  the  other  side  to  appeal  from  the  Pope  male 
informatus  to  the  Pope  bene  informatus.  The  Allies  are  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  awkardness  of  their  relations  with  the  Vatican 
in  the  past.  They  have  a  just  and  an  undimmed  cause,  but 
they  often  expect  the  Pope  to  do  more  than  the  circumstances 
which  they  have  created  themselves  will  permit.  The  Vice- 
gerent of  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  excluded  from  the  Peace 
Conferences.  ...  In  the  supreme  medieval  time  the  papal  power 
could  have  restrained  Germany,  guided  France,  and  saved  Bel- 
gium. In  their  theological  aspect  the  popes  were  not  always 
peacemakers,  but  in  their  moral  function  they  were  able  again 
and  again  to  allay  conflicts  and  point  out  dangers  that  might 
destroy  Christendom.  .  .  .  To-day  Benedict  awaits  his  hour  to 
unravel  the  European  family  from  the  coils  of  militarism." 

The  moral  position  of  the  Pope  in  the  present  war  is  "isolated," 
we  are  told,  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  theological  issue  at 
stake.  Therefore,  it  is  right  to  look  upon  his  neutrality  as  "the 
brake  upon  the  jarring  wheels  of  Christendom."     Going  on: 

"The  indications  he  has  given  show  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
submit  to  political  pressure  from  either  side.  If  the  pro-German 
agencies  had  their  way  he  would  remain  mum.  If  the  pro- 
Ally  influences  were  successful  he  would  have  issued  flaming 
Bulls.  Of  far  greater  value  to  the  Allies  are  his  asides  spoken 
in  their  favor. 

"It  is  unwisdom  on  the  part  of  friends  of  the  Allies  to  provoke 
or  encourage  antipapal  drives  out  of  old  theological  soreness  or 
out  of  irritation  at  the  Italian  defeats.  Whoever  strikes  the 
Pope  strikes  every  Catholic  soldier  in  America.  Whoever 
strikes  the  Pope  strikes  the  unity  of  the  Allies,  makes  the  war 
more  confused  in  the  minds  of  men  and  peace  more  difficult  to 
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arrange  when  it  has  been  won.  Even  when  the  Allies  win  pi 
in  the  field  there  will  be  needed  something  higher  than  the  glit- 
tering right  that  victory  confers.  It  is  the  moral  sanction  which 
the  1 'ope  alone  can  give.  This  has  been  refused  to  the  Germans. 
It  is  reserved  to  the  Allies  to  win  and  keep.  Hut  that  he  may 
confer  it  upon  them  the  Pope  must  not  be  of  them,  but  above 
them. 

"There  has  been  no  small  stir  what  has  become  of  Peter. 
Peter  does  not  become  anything  either  pro-German  or  pro- 
British  or  pro-American.  Peter  is  as  Peter  was  and  shall  be. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  only  international  fact  which  is  stable  to-day. 
Nations  may  be  right  or  wrong.  We  believe  they  can  be  and  are 
so.  The  advisers  of  Peter  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  to  Peter 
is  given  the  clearest  and  wisest  judgment  possible.  When  the 
natio  is  accept  him  as  their  moralist  he  will  speak  what  he  knows. 
His  knowledge  will  not  be  based  on  the  propaganda  of  diplomacy 
or  of  newspapers.  His  knowledge  is  the  high  knowledge  of  the 
moral  law,  laid  down  in  Scripture  or  Apostolic  tradition,  inter- 
preted by  the  centuries  and  indirectly  [the  last  means  left  to  the 
nations  to  receive  the  results  of  the  war  through  a  Divine 
agency."  

BATTLE-HYMN  FOR  OUR  ARMY 

/AMERICA'S  BATTLE-HYMN  might  well  be  "Onward, 
/-^  Christian  Soldiers!"  and  perhaps  will  be  if  our  fighting 
-^-  -*-  men  so  decide.  The  suggestion,  at  any  rate,  comes 
from  a  corporal  in  the  Headquarters  Troop  of  the  101st  United 
States  Cavalry,  and  Trench  and  Camp,  the  weekly  published  at 
the  national  camps  and  cantonments  for  the  soldiers,  has  set 
out  to  collect  the  vote.  The  hymn  has  already  been  used  as  a 
marching-song  and  its  effect  is  always  electrical.  When  the 
last  suffrage  parade  took  place  in  New  York  one  section  com- 
prised the  mothers  and  wives  of  enlisted  men.  They  carried 
an  enormous  banner  bearing  the  stars  indicative  of  their  devo- 
tion, and  when  passing  the  grand  stand  at  the  Public  Library 
they  sang  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers."  Perhaps  it  was 
their  farewell  message,  now  taken  up  by  the  men  themselves. 
The  corporal,  in  making  his  suggestion,  writes: 

"Our  great  President  has  outlined  America's  policy  and 
declared  to  the  Teutonic  Powers  that  we  seek  nothing  but 
justice  to  the  opprest  and  an  assurance  of  everlasting  peace, 
with  the  downfall  of  autocracy.  Can  those  words  mean  any- 
thing but  that  we  have  a  righteous  cause — that  we  are  the 
inspiration  of  our  allies — that  we  are  in  a  war  for  world-freedom 
— that  we  are  the  reserve  forces  of  the  Almighty  sent  forth  to 
struggle  for  weary  brothers-in-arms,  who  for  over  three  years 
have  stayed  the  onrush  of  the  diabolical,  God-forsaken  foe? 
Can  those  words  mean  anything  but  that  we  are  the  last,  final, 
mighty  blow,  called  on  by  the  very  God  himself  to  bring  in- 
spiration and  new  courage  to  the  battle-worn  hosts  of 
righteousness? 

"Do  we  not,  therefore,  need  a  battle-hymn  that  character- 
izes the  cause  for  which  we  fight  and  give  our  very  lives  and 
fortunes  for  its  victory?  Can  it  better  be  exprest  than  by  that 
old  familiar  marching  hymn  of 

Onward,  Christian  Soldiersl 

Marching  as  to  war, 
With  the  Cross  of  Jesus 

Going  on  before. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  that  wonderful  hymn  blared  forth  by 
massed  bands?  Have  you  ever  listened  to  your  regimental 
band  play  it  on  their  way  to  or  from  Sunday  church-service? 
Have  you  ever  felt  the  thrill — the  cold  chill  creep  up  jour  back 
until  it  came  with  a  rush  to  the  very  roots  of  your  hair,  when 
you  heard  it  as  you  marched  on  parade  in  the  old  home  town? 
Is  there  anything  more  inspiring  than  its  marching  rhythm — 
its  words  and  simplicity  of  meaning?  Has  it  not  been  the  old 
reliable  of  band-leaders  for  years  to  bring  applause  from  an 
unresponsive  audience?  Does  it  not  appeal  to  you  as  the 
battle-hymn  of  the  hour — the  very  thing  we  need — that  extra 
something  not  exprest  by  bayonets  or  bursting  shells,  but  the 
human  dynamic  force  back  of  them  inspired  to  an  overwhelming 
victorious  strength? 

"We  will  not  have  time  to  sing  it  in  the  trenches  nor  going 
over  the  top,  but  we  can  sing  it  and  have  our  bands  play  it  as 
they  march  through  the  streets  of  America,  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia  on  our  way  to  the  front.  It  will  proclaim  to 
nations  everywhere  that  America  has  a  divine  objective. 


"Lei  us  then  sing  it  everywhere,  on  the  march,  in  the  divine 

service     in  our  hearts.      Let   it  grow  and  kindle  within  us.      Lei 
us  thoroughly  understand  our  objective  in  that  song,  so  that 

no  matter  what   the  experience  or  sacrifice  may  be  we  will  ^tjck 

to  our  task  with  thai  tenacity  which  !  r  marked  American 

victory.     Therefore,  lei  the  bands  sound  off    The  Battle-Hymn 
of  America: 

Onward,  Christian  Soldi 

Marching  as  to  war, 
With  i in-  Cross  of  Jesus 

<  loing  "ii  before; 
Christ,  the  Royal  Master, 

Is  against  the  foe; 
Forward  into  batl  I. 
See  his  banners  go. 

Commenting  on  the  suggestion,  the  Camp  Hancock  edition 
of  Trench  and  Camp,  published  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  says: 

"His  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one.  Xo  hymn  is  more 
universally  sung.  No  hymn  rings  with  the  martial  spirit  as 
does  'Onward,  Christian  Soldiers!'  There  is  a  dignity,  a  sweep 
of  majesty  in  the  setting  that  enraptures  and  ennobles  any  soul 
the  least  bit  responsive  to  emotion.  We  have  heard  it  sung 
by  20,000  people  and  the  effect  was  tremendous.  It  has  been 
sung  in  our  hearing  by  small  gatherings,  and  never  does  it  fail 
to  impart  virility  and  a  challenge  to  the  holiest  impulses.  We 
heartily  indorse  the  suggestion." 


BOLSHEVISM   AS   A   RELIGION 

TO  VIEW  BOLSHEVISM  as  a  religion  requires  an  ob- 
server nearer  the  source  of  infection  than  the  United 
States,  remarks  the  New  York  Times,  for  "no  trace  of 
anything  religious  can  be  seen  in  either  the  acts  or  the  profes- 
sions of  the  Bolsheviki."  But  the  Russian  is  idealistic  if  he  is 
anything,  and  he  may  easily  erect  these  new  ideals  into  a  form  of 
spiritual  faith.  That  he  is  inconsistent  never  troubles  him 
either,  and  a  confirmation  of  this  trait  appears  in  Mr.  Harold 
Williams's  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  wherein  he  says 
that  "the  Russians  of  all  classes  stubbornly  celebrated  Christmas, 
despite  snowstorms  and  the  secularism  of  their  present  rulers." 
It  is  from  this  same  correspondent  that  word  comes  of  the  latest 
interpretation  of  the  ruling  power,  and  he  derives  the  charac- 
terization from  a  "writer  with  a  restless,  probing  mind."  The 
man  himself  is  not  a  Bolshevik,  but  he  is  "  extremely  interested." 
The  analytic  tendencies  here  revealed  recall  the  suggestion 
offered  years  ago  by  a  New  York  paper  to  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophers,  who  used  to  meet  annually  to  discuss  Emerson 
in  all  possible  lights.  It  was  this  writter's  flippant  suggestion 
that  at  one  session  they  "consider  Emerson  as  a  buzz-saw." 
The  Russian  writer  who  sees  Bolshevism  as  a  religion  compares 
it  with  early  Christianity  as  "a  mass  movement."  There  are 
certainly  points  of  resemblance,  says  Air.  Williams,  "for  in- 
stance, in  the  fanatical  sectarianism  and  marked  apocalyptic 
tendency."     We  read: 

"My  friend  admitted  that  Bolshevism  as  a  religion  could  not 
last,  because  its  aims  are  purely  material,  and  its  material  basis 
would  inevitably  fail;  but  he  considered  that  while  it  did  last  it 
would  work  extraordinary  changes. 

"It  is  certainly  true  that  Bolshevism  as  a  mass  movement 
has  an  almost  religious  quality.  I  remembered  a  little  railway 
man  who  assured  me  in  almost  Biblical  phrase  that  Bolshevism 
made  glad  the  soul,  tho  he  was  doubtful  of  the  ultimate  results, 
and  none  who  knows  the  history  of  Russian  dissent  can  have 
failed  to  notice  that  many  of  the  emotional  tendencies  of  the  ex- 
treme sects  seem  to  have  combined  with  great  force  in  this  new 
movement. 

"Given  the  idea  of  Bolshevism  as  good  tidings  to  the  poor, 
as  a  short  cut  to  an  earthly  paradise,  its  infectious  character 
and  the  power  that  lies  in  its  childish  irrationalism  become  in- 
telligible. Even  that  extraordinary  jargon  with  which  the 
Bolshevik  writers  and  speakers  disfigure  the  Russian  language 
seems  to  have  on  the  masses  the  effect  of  a  strange  ritual  language 
in  the  Church  service." 

An  Ottawa  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  comes  very  close 
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to  the  same  characterization  of  the  Bolshevilri,  tli«»  ln^  temper 
be  a  trifli  tic 

Nov  that  the  Bolshevik]  will  iic,ht  HobonzoUernisra  thej 
tend  to  beoome  popular  in  the  bowgeoit  countries,  whose 
ruling  classes  thej  disgruntled  by  seriously  attempting  to  es- 
tablish tnenl  by  the  people  for  the  people,  and  by  de- 
claring foi  p  ac<  calculated  to  establish  genuine  demooraey 
throughout  the  world.  What  else  do  <>r  oan  they  mean  by  hold- 
ing thai  folks  who  farm  the  laud  should  own  it;  that  they  who 

do  tin  bard  manual  labor  should  control  distribution  of  the  prod- 
uct; and  that  each  and  every  recognizable  nationality  should 
deoidi  for  or  against  its  own  independence  or  self-government? 
Their  truly  Christian  charity  seems  to  include  even  the  Yellow 
and  Black  races.  It  seems  they  would  that  even  authority 
founded  on  the  'Might  makes  right1  principle  should  volun- 
tarily retire  from  applying  it.  whether  on  the  sacred  pretense  of 
d.sire  to  Christ  iani/.e  the  heathen,  or  in  the  more  appealing  name 
of   trade,   or    on    pleas  really   signifying   that    the     white    man's 

burden'  of  autocars  requires  him  to  enslave  natives  in  rubber- 
produoing  regions.  Lenine  and  his  associates  did  appear  as 
affording  the  terrific  spectacle  of  authoritative  men  really  bent 
on  furthering  the  world-wide  acceptance  of  the  ultra-revolution- 
ary principle,  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto 
you.'  Or,  by  way  of  avoiding  slander  of  the  Bolsheviki,  let  us 
charge  them  with  no  worse  than  standing  monstrously  for  the 
French  Revolution  scheme  of '  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.' 
which  trinity  can  not  be  established  separately,  as  all  British 
and  American  and  French  history  proves.  Now  that  the  Bol- 
shevik] engage  to  fight  Germans  on  behalf  of  their  cause,  tho 
admirably  disregarding  the  'Thou  shalt  not  kill'  commandment, 
they  come  closer  to  our  affections,  the  more  so  the  clearer  one 
remembers  how  Christ  whipt  the  money-changers  out  of  the 
Temple  and  Peter  smote  with  the  sword.  Under  the  sweet 
influence  of  such  rapprochement  one  may  take  leave  to  speculate 
on  the  sort  of  world  Lenine  might  or  would  bring  to"  pass  did  the 
Kaisers  and  Kings  and  Republics  of  'Business' — all  alike  accept 
and  advance  his  principles." 


WHEN   THE   KAISER   PREACHED   AT 
JERUSALEM 

WHEN  THE  KAISER  ENTERED  JERUSALEM 
nineteen  years  ago  (October  29,  1898),  the  ceremony 
seemed  to  be  a  compound  whose  only  analogy  is 
found  by  eye-witnesses  in  their  memories  of  Barnum.  A  Ger- 
man band  played  and  German  flags  fluttered,  and  the  All-High- 
est rode  on  a  charger  decked  out  like  a  crusader.  The  authority 
for  this  account  is  Mr.  Spencer  Leigh  Hughes,  now  a  member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  but  then  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
and  he  now  confesses  that  he  set  a  few  fictitious  tales  in  circula- 
tion which  only  the  Paris  press  gave  publication.  He  told 
French  journalists,  who  promptly  regaled  their  papers,  that 
"when  the  Kaiser  came  ashore  at  Haifa  he  tried  to  walk  on  the 
water,  having  heard  that  this  had  been  done  by  some  one  else 
many  years  ago  in  that  part  of  the  world."  It  was  reported 
that  when  he  failed  "hj  said  he  didn't  believe  the  tale  told 
about  the  other  person."  A  second  tale  was  to  the  effect  that 
''the  Kaiser  entered  Jerusalem  on  a  donkey,  while  the  people 
strewed  palm  branches  in  the  way  and  shouted  'Hosanna.'" 
Paris,  somehow,  was  also  provided  with  pictures  showing  the  in- 
cident. Mr.  Leigh  Hughes  now  gives  to  the  London  Times  the 
real  facts  in  the  case: 

"It  was  at  about  a  quarter-past  three  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  October  29,  1898,  that  this  curious  specimen  of  a 
pilgrim  entered  the  Holy  City,  armed  to  the  teeth,  escorted  by 
troops,  with  Turkish  mounted  police  thrashing  out  of  the  way 
such  natives  as  had  drawn  near.  Some  accounts  of  the  event 
relate  that  he  went  in  by  the  Damascus  Gate,  but  that  is  not  the 
case.  To  oblige  their  Imperial  guest  the  Turks  had  made  a 
breach  in  the  historic  and  immemorial  walls  of  Jerusalem  in 
order  to  save  the  Kaiser  from  the  trouble  of  turning  an  awkward 
corner — an  outrage  that  may  have  satisfied  his  sense  of  Kultur. 
It  may  be  thought  that  any  reflections  I  cast  on  those  1898 
proceedings  have  been  tinged  by  the  fact  that  we  are  now  at  war 
with  the  chief  performer,  and  that  what  then  appeared  harmless 


now  seems  offensive.    That  i^  not,  however,  the  case,  for  at  the 

time  I  wrote  an  account  of  the  event  m  which  I  described  the 
Kai  he  only  rival  of  Barnum,  and  in  regard  to  the  pro- 

ion  of  German  officers,  Turkish  pashas,  and  the  horde  of 
hangers-on,  I  then  wrote:  'Nothing  like  this  has  been  seen 
-nice  Noah  came  out   of  the  ark.' 

"The  Kaiser  had  arrayed  himself  like  a  crusader  as  seen  in 
pantomime  helmet,  -ilk  robe,  and  the  other  usual  trappings  for 
the  part.  He  appeared  to  be  in  a  mood  of  exaltation,  and 
saluted  with  almost  epileptic  fury.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  In  imagined  he  had  captured  tin  city  by  the  sword  instead 
of  arriving  there,  as  was  the  fact,  as  one  of  Cook's  personally  con- 
ducted tourists.  1  have  sometimes  seen  accounts  of  that  Im- 
perial trip  to  the  Holy  Land  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  German 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  were  shown  by  the  perfection  of  the 
arrangements  and    by    the   manner  in   which   the   time-table  was 

kept.  All  these  tributes  to  that  perfection  of  arrangemente  are 
well  deserved,  but  the  Germans  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as 
the  whole  business,  including  the  providing  of  money  and  the 
catering  and  transport,  was  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
Cook  and  Son,  of  Ludga'e  Circus,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  British  institution  than  that." 

If  the  matter  had  been  left  to  the  Turks  Mr.  Hughes  would 
not  have  seen  the  show  at  all,  for  the  Turks  "do  not  appreciate 
the  press."  But  one  of  the  British  correspondents  had  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  King 
Edward  VII.,  and  so  drew  the  Kaiser  to  announce  that  he  wished 
all  facilities  to  be  given  to  journalists.  Permission  came  so 
late  that  they  had  to  hire  a  special  train  and  they  arrived  at 
Jerusalem  "a  couple  of  hours  before  the  curtain  went  up." 

"What  struck  me  about  the  Kaiser  in  Jerusalem  more  than 
anything  else  was  his  complete  lack  of  a  sense  of  humor — a  lack 
so  complete  as  to  be  hardly  consistent  with  entire  sanity.  The 
entry  ceremony  which  I  have  mentioned  showed  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  there  is  but  one  step  between  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous.  For  it  was  really  ludicrous  beyond  description,  and 
so  were  some  of  his  subsequent  performances  in  that  city.  I 
have  never  witnessed  anything  more  really  funny  than  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  preacher  in  a  church  in  Jerusalem,  when  he  took 
part  in  the  dedication  of  a  German  Protestant  church  there. 
He  and  his  attendant  officers,  gigantic  men  selected  on  the 
Barnum  principle  because  of  their  size,  marched  up  the  church, 
all  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  a  mixture  of  the  goose-step  and  the 
cake-walk,  while  the  choir  sang  a  respectful  anthem  which  the 
Kaiser  took  to  refer  to  himself,  and  acknowledged  it  with  a 
military  salute!  As  Germany  is  not  my  spiritual  home  it  hap- 
pens that  I  do  not  understand  the  German  language — indeed,  I 
am  so  ignorant  in  this  respect  that  I  was  not  always  sure  whether 
the  Imperial  preacher  was  tackling  a  guttural  or  clearing  his 
throat.  But  the  tone  throughout  was  that  of  a  drill-sergeant 
giving  orders. 

"As  I  came  away  I  talked  to  a  German  officer  who  knew  our 
language  and'our  country  well.  He  said,  '  I  know  you  make  fun 
of  our  Emperor  in  your  country.'  I  said  that  of  course  we  would 
not  be  so  rude,  but  he  retorted,  'Oh,  I  know  all  about  it,  I  see 
Punch,'  and  then  he  added  this  discriminating  remark,  'What- 
ever you  may  say  about  him  this  at  least  is  true — he  is  the  great- 
est commercial  traveler  in  the  world.'  That  seemed  to  me  to  be 
true  at  the  time,  but  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  Palestine 
has  not  turned  out  to  be  good  business  for  the  Turks." 

The  British  seem  to  relish  Mr.  Leigh  Hughes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  The  Poll  Mall  Gazette  also  had  him  turn  over  his  rem- 
iniscences of  this  event,  and  in  that  journal  he  adds  to  the 
account  of  the  church  service  given  in  The  Times: 

"I  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  Kaiser  preach  a  sermon 
in  a  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  peached 
as  hard  as  ever  he  could.  I  do  not  understand  the  German 
language,  so  I  could  not  be  sure  as  to  what  he  was  saying,  but 
I  recognized  one  word,  which  was  'Ah-men,'  and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  it,  because  then  I  knew  that  he  had  finished.  Let  me  add, 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  that  there  was  no  collection.  ...  I  heard  the 
Kaiser  make  a  speech  in  Damascus,  in  which  he  claimed  that  the 
Turk  was  his  oldest  ally  in  the  world,  and  that  he  hoped  all  tho 
Mussulmans  in  the  world  would  look  up  to  him  as  their  real 
protector.  Seeing  that  many  millions  of  the  Mussulmans  are 
good  British  subjects,  that  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  to  be  a 
somewhat  impudent  claim." 
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High  value  for  your  money! 

In  fact  you  get  a  two-fold  value  in  this  nourishing  soup. 

You  not  only  get  unusual  food  value  in  the  soup  itself  but  you 
save  money  in  using  it.  You  do  not  have  to  add  anything  to  make 
it  complete.  You  have  no  expense  for  extra  materials,  no  cooking 
cost,  no  labor,  no  waste. 

You  have  a  delicious  strength-giving  food  all  cooked,  prepared 
and  ready  for  your  table  in  three  minutes.  A  food  so  satisfying  that 
you  can  almost  make  a  meal  of  it. 

There  is  not  a  food  you   can   name  more  truly  economical  than 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 


It  supplies  practically  every  element 
essential  to  a  properly  balanced   diet. 

The  invigorating  stock  we  make  from 
high  grade  Government  inspected  beef. 
In  this  stock  we  combine  choice  pota- 
toes, chantenay  carrots  and  Canadian 
rutabagas — attractively  diced.  We  add 
baby  lima  beans,  small  peas,  barley, 
rice,  Country  Gentleman  corn,  Dutch 
cabbage  and  fresh  okra,  celery  and 
parsley.  We  include  also  a  fine  tomato 
puree,  a  sprinkling  of  macaroni  alpha- 
bets and  a  slight  flavoring  of  leek,  onion 
and  sweet  red  peppers. 

You  could  not  buy  the  materials  and 
make  such  a  soup  at  anywhere  near  so 
low  a  cost. 

In    using    Campbell's    you    have    the 


benefit  of  the  entire  Campbell  organiza- 
tion —  the  extensive  Campbell  farms, 
the  Campbell  agricultural  staff,  our 
staff  of  expert  buyers  and  experienced 
chefs,  the  Campbell  kitchens  with  their 
unequaled  equipment  and  facilities. 

All  this  is  cooperative  economy  on 
the  largest  scale.  It  insures  you  the 
finest  and  freshest  ingredients.  It 
eliminates  the  loss,  waste  and  spoilage 
of  retail  marketing.  It  makes  a  differ- 
ence in  your  gas 
bill  or  coal  bill. 
Best  of  all,  it  pro- 
vides you  with  a 
never  failing  source 
of  health  and  vig- 
orous condition. 


You  will  find  it  true  economy  to  keep  a  supply  of 
this  wholesome  appetizing  soup  always  on  hand.  Be 
sure  to  add  boiling  water.  Bring  the  soup  to  the 
boiling  point,  allow  it  to  simmer  a  moment,  then  serve. 

21  kinds         12c  a  can 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


Hi  MOROl  dmittedlj  one  of 

the  most  difficult  tiling-  to  «  rite  well, 
Imt  oan  be  done  with  dis- 

tinction   !><>tli    as    to    ;  and     humor. 

>  (Ondon's  premier  humorous  weekly, 
i-  a  torehou8e  of  good  fchinga  along  this 
line.  I'ir  of   its  contributors  can   equal 

its  editor,  Sir  Owen  Seaman,  either  as 
technician  or  wit.  Here  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample Of  Sir  Owen  in  i  mood  half  grave, 
half  gay: 

["0  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE 

By  Sik  ()wk.\   Skaman 

Bach  to  liis  taste:  if  you  prefer 

The  Kaiser's  whip  across  your  flanks; 
If  you  enjoy  the  bloody  spur 

That  rips  your  cannon-fodder's  ranks: 
If  to  liis  boots  you  still  adhere, 

Kissing  Vin  as  you've  always  kissed  'em, 
Why,  who  are  we  to  interfere 

With  your  internal  Teuton  system? 

If  from  your  bonds  you  know  quite  well 

You  might,  this  moment.  And  release, 
( 'hanging,  at  will,  your  present  hell 

For  Liberty's  heaven  of  lasting  peace; 
If  yet,  for  habit's  sake,  you  choose 

This  reign  of  steel,  this  rule  of  terror. 
It's  not  for  us  to  push  our  views 

And  point  you  out  your  silly  error. 

Herein  I  speak  as  I  am  taught — 

That  your  affairs  are  yours  alone, 
Tho,  for  myself,  I  should  have  thought 

They  had  a  bearing  on  my  own; 
Have  I  no  right  to  interpose, 

Urging  on  you  a  free  autonomy, 
Just  as  your  (7-boats  shove  their  nose 

In  my  interior  economy? 

I'm  told  we  have  no  quarrel,  none. 

With  you  as  Germans.     Thai's  absurd. 
Myself,  I  hate  all  sorts  of  Hun, 

Yet  will  I  say  one  kindly  word: 
If,  still  refusing  Freedom's  part. 

You  keep  the  old  Potsdam  connection, 
With  all  nfy  sympathetic  heart 

I  wish  you  joy  of  that  selection. 

Much  more  typical  of  Mr.  Punch's  lash 
is  this  anonymous  "roast"  in  verse  on  Mr. 
Cyril  Scott,  the  composer.     It  runs: 

THE  MUSICAL  CRITIC'S  ORDEAL 

[Mr.  Cyril  Scott,  the  musical  composer,  in  his 
recently  published  volume  on  "The  Philosophy  of 
Modernism  in  Its  Connection  with  Music,"  states 
that  the  criterion  of  lofty  music,  the  method  of 
gaging  the  spiritual  value  of  art,  "is  only  possible 
to  him  who  has  awakened  the  latent  faculties 
of  the  pineal  gland  and  the  pituitary  body."l 

Lately  I've  been  reading  Cyril  Scott's 

Book  on  Music,  modern  and  unmuzzled, 
And,  tho  solving  many  toughish  knots, 

By  one  statement  I  am  sadly  puzzled. 
Namely,  that  if  we  would  understand 

What  divides  the  noble  from  the  shoddy 
We  must  cultivate  "the  pineal  gland," 

Also  "the  pituitary  body." 

But  unfortunately  Scott  refrains 

(Hence  my  present  painful  agitation) 
From  elucidating  how  one  gains 

This  desiderated  consummation. 
Must  1  fly  to  silken  Samarkand. 

Or  explore  the  distant  Irrawaddy 
For  the  culture  of  my  pineal  gland 

And  of  my  pituitary  body? 

Is  the  object  gained  by  force  of  will 

Or  some  drastic  vegetarian  diet? 
Does  it  mean  a  compound  radium  pill 

Causing  vast  upheaval  and  disquiet? 
Do  I  need  some  special  "Hidden  Hand," 

Or  the  very  strongest  whisky  toddy 
To  arouse  my  dormant  pineal  gland. 

My  unused  pituitary  body? 


Should   I   read  the  works  of  Mr     ">  . 

Or  the  la\s  of  Wilcox  (Ella  Wheel. 
M  list    I    \  isit    the   I  taited  Si 

And  consult   the  newest  occult  "healer"? 

is  the  tragedy  of  Lbaen'a  "Brand" 

Or  the  humor  of  "  Poor  Pillycoddy  " 
Better  feeding  for  my  pineal  gland 
Ami  for  my  pituitary  body? 

\  . i in  the  subtle  art  of  Jeiuy  James, 

Vain  the  wealth  of  Kot  hscliilds  or  of  Morgans, 
If  I  tail  to  satisfy  the  .  iaims 

Of  these  mystic  and   nomentous  organs; 
I'm  no  better  than  a  grain  of  sand 

Or  a  simple  common  Dolypody. 
With  an  undeveloped  pineal  gland. 

An  inert  pituitary  body. 

Biindly  seeking  for  a  helpful  clue, 

Welcoming  no  matter  what  suggestion, 
I  have  lately  sounded  one  or  two 

Leading  doctors  on  this  vital  question; 
But  they  think  I'll  have  to  be  trepanned 

If  I  wish  effectively  to  modi- 
fy the  structure  of  my  pineal  gland 

Or  of  my  pituitary  body. 

Moral 
'Gin  pituitary  bodies. 

With  awakened  eye. 
Meet  with  humble  hoddy-doddies — 

Smaller  human  fry — 
Cries  and  kissing  both  are  missing 

When  they're  passing  by. 
And  the  astral  demigod  is 

Comin'  thro'  the  rye. 

While  on  the  subject  of  music,  Mr. 
Louis  Untermeyer  gives  us  a  savage  por- 
trait of  a  "popular  pianist"  in  his  book, 
"A  Player  and  His  Audience,"  which 
Henry  Holt  publishes: 

A  PLAYER  AND  HIS  AUDIENCE 

By  Louis  Untermeyer 

His  fingers  press  upon  the  keys  as  tho 
His  hands  were  dripping  thick  with  sirup, 
The  sweetness  does  not  cloy;  it  seems  to  stir  up 
All  sorts  of  greasy  sentiments  that  grow 
Maudlin  and  morbid.     Tears  begin  to  flow; 
Young  girls  breathe  heavily  or  sob  unchidden; 
Matrons  and  spinsters  dream  of  things  forbidden, 
He  piles  the  pathos  on — adagio. 

The  concert  ends.     The  powder-puffs  come  out. 

A  dying  buzz — and  people  go  about 

Their  idleness  or  drudgery  as  before.  .  .  . 

And  in  his  taxi  no  one  hears  him  say, 

"I'll  have  to  dye  my  hair;  it's  almost  gray. 

There  was  a  time  they  used  to  weep  much  more." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  has  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  tragedy  that  befell  one  of 
the  "minor  horrors  of  war"  from  the  pen 
of  E.  C: 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  LADY 

By  E.  C. 

Anna  Maria  Sophia  Jones 

Was  just  a  bundle  of  skin  and  bones — 

The  sort  of  woman  you  often  meet 

With  knobbledy  fingers  and  large  fiat  feet — 

Her  hair  was  dragged  behind  in  a  bunch, 

And  she  had  dinner  when  you  have  lunch. 

The  Government  Lady  came  to  the  door — 
With  printed  leaflets — dozens  and  more — 
She  spoke  to  Maria  firmly  and  long — 
And  all  that  Maria  did  was  wrong. 
She  oughtn't  to  peel  potatoes  and  boil  them, 
To  peel  potatoes  was  only  to  spoil  them; 
She  oughtn't  to  waste  the  pods  of  the  pea; 
She  oughtn't  to  stew  and  stew  her  tea; 
She  oughtn't  to  feed  her  baby  on  bread 
Before  it  had  ever  a  tooth  in  its  head — 
(Anna  Sophia,  mother  of  five, 
Three  were  dead  but  two  were  alive. 


Uwayi  had  given  her  baby  bread 

Before  it  had  ever  a  tooth  in  its  head.) 

she  oughtn't  to  spend  her  money  on  drink. 

she  oughtn't  to  stutr  up  the  drain  of  the  sink; 

She  oughtn't  to  shut  out  air  and  light; 

She  oughtn't  to  close  her  window  at  night — 

(Anna  Maria  Sophia  Jon. 

Always  fastened  her  window-click, 

Air  in  a  bedroom  made  her  sick.) 

She  oughtn't  to  buy  herself  ready-made  clothes — 

8he    oughtn't  —  she    oughtn't  —   Oh,  goodness 

knows  .   .  . 
Before  tho  Government  Lady  had  ended 
Anna  Sophia  was  highly  offended. 

Anna  Maria  Sophia  Jones 

Was  just  a  bundle  of  skin  and  hones — 

The  sort  of  woman,  you  often  meet 

With  knobbledy  fingers  and  largo  flat  feet — 

Her  hair  was  dragged  behind  in  a  bunch. 

And  she  had  dinner  when  you  have  lunch. 

But  Anna  Maria  had  spirit  within  her — 

The  spirit  that  makes  a  saint  of  a  sinner — 

When  she  saw  what  was  right  she  went  and  did  it. 

And  then,  if  need  was,  afterward  hid  it. 

Anna  Maria  Sophia  Jones 

Asked  in  dull  and  colorless  tones 

The  Government  Lady  to  walk  inside. 

Opened  the  door  of  the  passage  wide, 

Took  a  chopper  and  hit  her  hard. 

And  buried  the  body  in  the  yard. 

Often  the  most  humorous  verse  is  the 
shortest.  Here  is  an  example  sent  to  the 
New  York  Outlook  and  written  by  "An 
Etonian": 

THE  CLEVER  AND  THE  GOOD 

If  the  good  were  only  clever, 

And  the  clever  were  only  good. 
The  world  would  be  better  than  ever 

We  thought  it  possibly  could. 

But,  oh!  it  is  seldom  or  never 

That  things  happen  just  as  they  should; 
The  good  are  so  harsh  to  the  clever. 

The  clever  so  rude  to  the  good! 

Christopher  Morley  has  a  charming  and 
a  whimsical  mind  and  both  qualities  shine 
out  in  his  apostrophe  to — perhaps — his 
son,  which  we  find  in  The  Century: 

TO  A  VERY  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN 

By  Christopher  Morley 

My  child,  what  painful  vistas  are  before  you! 

What   years   of  youthful   ills   and   pangs   and 
bumps — 
Indignities  from  aunts  who  "just  adore"  you. 

And    chicken-pox    and    measles,     croup    and 
mumps! 
I  don't  wish  to  dismay  you — it's  not  fair  to. 

Promoted  now  from  bassinet  to  crib — 
But,  O  my  babe,  what  troubles  flesh  is  heir  to 

Since  God  first  made  so  free  with  Adam's  rib! 

Laboriously  you  will  proceed  with  teething; 

When  teeth  are  here,  you'll  meet  the  dentist's 
chair; 
They'll    teach    you    ways    of    walking,    earing, 
breathing, 

That  stoves  are  hot,  and  how  to  brush  your  hair. 
And  so,  my  poor,  undaunted  little  stripling, 

By  bruises,  tears,  and  trousers  you  will  grow; 
And,  borrowing  a  leaf  from  Mr.  Kipling, 

I'll  wish  you  luck,  and  moralize  you  so: 

If  you  can  think  up  seven  thousand  methods 

Of  giving  cooks  and  parents  heart-disease; 
Can  rifle  pantry-shelves,  and  then  give  death  odds 

By  water,  lire,  and  falling  out  of  trees; 
If  you  can  fill  your  every  boyish  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  mischief  done. 
Yours  is  the  house  and  everything  that's  in  it, 

And,  which  is  more,  you'll  be  your  father's  son  I 
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Think  of  this  with  reference  to  the  Hudson  Super-Six 

Fifty  thousand  cars  sold  in  the  past  two  years 
Only  15,000  available  this  year 


Thousands  are  bound  to  be  disappointed  this  year  for  they 
won't  be  able  to  get  a  Super-Six. 

During  the  active  buying  seasons  there  have  never  been  enough 
Hudsons  to  meet  the  demand.  Imagine  then  what  must  follow 
this  spring,  now  upon  us,  when  people  will  want  cars.  Auto- 
mobile production  has  already  been  curtailed  at  least  forty  per 
cent  under  last  year's  output. 

Passenger  train  schedules  have  been  cut  one-fifth.  More  and 
more  now  will  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  automobile  as  a  means  of 
transportation.  There  simply  will  not  be  enough  cars  to  meet 
the  demand.  And  just  see  how  the  Hudson  especially  will  be 
affected  with  its  reduced  production. 

Never  before  has  it  been  so  important  that  the  motor  buyer 
be  so  particular  about  the  proved  qualities  of  the  car  he  chooses. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  best  motor  mechanics  have 
left  their  regular  employment  in  the  garages  and  service  stations 
throughout  the  country  to  give  their  skill  to  the  repair  of  aeroplane 
and  motor  truck  engines.  The  man  who  has  a  car  requiring 
frequent  mechanical  attention  will  be  greatly  inconvenienced. 
There  will  not  be  the  skilled  men  to  make  the  repairs. 


That  is  another  reason  why  the  Super-Six  must  be  the  choice 
car.  Its  reliability  is  so  well  established  that  buyers  who 
appreciate  the  importance  of  having  a  car  that  does  not  call  for 
constant  mechanical  attention,  will  soon  take  up  all  we  can 
build. 

Review  in  your  own  mind  the  history  of  the  Hudson  Super-Six 
as  you  know  it. 

Think  of  what  it  has  done  as  proof  of  its  endurance.  You  must 
know  intimately  the  performance  of  from  one  to  a  dozen  Super- 
Sixes.  They  are  always  on  the  road.  Their  owners  almost  never 
postpone  planned  trips  because  of  some  unexpected  necessity 
for  the  car  to  go  into  the  repair  shops.  They  are  just  like 
proved  and  reliable  timepieces  which  go  on  day  after  day  and 
month  after  month  doing  the  things  they  were  built  to  do  and 
doing  it  without  obvious  effort. 

Bear  in  mind  that  any  automobile  is  going  to  be  hard  to  get 
before  the  season  is  past  because  of  the  reduced  production. 
Then  think  how  difficult  in  particular  it  will  be  to  get  a  car  of 
such  demonstrated  reliability  as  the  Hudson  Super-Six. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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^yjs  Seautifuf  as 
your  fiair  can  be! 


,*I)o  vol  know  how  beautiful  your  hair 
can  be?  Probably  not,  unless  you 
make  a  regular  confidante  of 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  at  shampoo  time. 

It  is  rine  to  have  a  clean,  healthy  scalp,  of 
course.  But  after  all,  it's  the  hair  you're 
thinking  of.  You  want  it  to  be  at  its  best, 
now   and  all  the  time — naturally. 

If  you  will  follow  the  simple  directions  that 
accompany  each  cake  of  "Packer's,"  you 
may  gain  a  glimpse  of  what  nature  intended 
your  hair  to  look  like,  at  its  best.  Your  scalp 
feels  cleaner — indeed,  it  fairly  tingles  !  Your 
hair  too  is  softer,  prettier — yes,  even  after  your 
first  shampoo  with  "Packer's." 

Think,  then,  how  beautiful  your  hair  can 
be  made  to  look,  if  you  give  Packer's  Tar 
Soap  a  chance  to  work  its  helpful  effect  on 
your  scalp.      Send  10  cents  for  sample  half-cake. 

Our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern  Care 
and  Treatment,"  contains  36  pages  of  practical  informa- 
tion.     A  post-card  request  brings  you  a  copy. 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed, 
cleanses  delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping  the 
hair   soft   and   attractive.      Liberal  sample  bottle  10   cents. 


THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Department  84A,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


Packe 
TarS 


Pure  as 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


now    \   GERM  \N    5P1    Ql  EERED    HIS 
OWN  GAME 

ALL  Germany  would  have  rooked 
with  laughter  if  the  British  bad 
tried  to  induce  Dr.  Dernburg  or  Captain 
Boy-Ed  to  plead  their  cause  al  Washing- 
ton, but  that  would  1>»  preciselj  similar 
to  what  Boy-Ed  himself  bad  the  effronterj 
and  stupidity  to  attempt,  lit-  actually 
asked  Editor  Kathom,  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  to  lay  the  German  argument  for 
an  embargo  on  munitions  before  President 
Wilson.  The  Providence  paper  had  already 
begun  its  exposures  of  German  plots  here, 
so  Boy-Ed  had  no  excuse  for  his  stupidity. 
He  might-us  well  have  asked  Ilaig  to  lead 
a  German  charge.  Incidentally,  to  make 
his  spilling  of  the  beans  complete,  his 
break  led  to  the  exposure  of  the  embargo 
movement  as  a  German  maneuver.  Mr. 
Ha  thorn  himself  tells  about  it  as  follows 
in  the  February  World's  Work: 

On  Sunday,  May  2,  1915,  several 
months  after  the  Providence  Journal  had 
begun  its  series  of  exposures  of  German 
propaganda,  which  at  that  time  very  few 
people  in  the  United  States  believed  to  be 
true,  I  received  a  telephone-message  at  a 
New  York  hotel  where  I  was  staying, 
from  the  steward  of  the  German  Club,  at 
112  Central  Park  South.  After  stating 
who  he  was,  he  said  that  two  gentlemen, 
one  of  whom  was  Capt.  Karl  Boy-Ed, 
were  very  anxious  to  have  a  chat  with 
me,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  see  a  repre- 
sentative of  Captain  Boy-Ed  and  ac- 
company him  to  the  club-house  at  eleven 
o'clock  that  morning.  I  replied  that  I 
would,  and  half  an  hour  later  a  man  who 
was  afterward  identified  as  Dr.  Fuhr,  one  of 
von  Bernstorff' s  New  York  spies,  came  to 
my  rooms,  stating  that  he  was  from  Cap- 
tain Boy-Ed,  and  had  a  ear  at  the  door. 

I  went  with  him  to  the  German  Club 
and  there,  for  the  first  time,  met  Captain 
Boy-Ed,  who  received  me  in  a  large  private 
room.     He  said  he   had   one  or  two  im- 
portant matters  to   talk  with    me  about, 
and  that  while  he  realized  the  Providence 
Journal  was  antagonistic  to  him  and  to  the 
German  cause,  he  felt  that  he  wanted  to 
state  frankly  what  was  in  his  mind,  and 
try  to  establish  better  relations  with  us. 
He  said  that  his  people  were  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  German 
side    of    the    case    was     being    presented 
through    American    newspapers,    and    he 
wanted   to   ask  whether   I  believed  from 
my  experience  that  the  fault  lay  with  the 
character  and  method  of  presentation  of 
the  material  itself,  or  whether  the  majority 
of  the  large  papers  were  so  biased  against 
Germany  that  they  would  not  print  the 
matter   submitted.     I   told   him   that,   re- 
gardless  of    the    sentiments    of   American 
newspapers,  they  were  naturally  and  right- 
fully antagonistic  to  any  movement  that 
looked  like  a  propaganda  attempt  to  use 
their  columns  in  any  way,   and   that  in 
my    judgment    the    material    with    which 
newspaper-offices  had  been  flooded  by  the 
German  Publicity  Bureau  was  on  its  face 
so    false    and    malicious    that    no    decent 
newspaper  could  handle  it.     He  said  he 
felt  that  criticism  of  this  kind  was  some- 
what just,  which  led  him  up  to  what  he 
stated  was  the  first  of  the  matters  about 
which  he  wanted  to   talk  with  me.     He 
then  asked  if  I  would  undertake  the  super- 
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vision  of  a  German  news  bureau,  having 
headquarters  in  New  York  and  with  branch 
offices  in  Chicago,  Denver,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  would  issue  regularly  to  the 
press  semiofficial  statements  from  the  Over- 
seas News  Agency,  and  also  regular  trans- 
lations of  news  stories  and  articles  appearing 
in  the  German  newspaper?. 

He  said  he  would  be  prepared  to  pay 
$10,000  a  month  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  bureaus,  which  ought  to  be  run  by 
skilled  American  newspaper  men  having  a 
large  and  friendly  relationship  among  other 
newspaper  men,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  pay 
$2,000  a  month  for  my  personal  servicer, 
with  a  bonus  of  $10,000  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  and  would  also  agree  that  1  was  not 
to  be  known  personally  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Rathom  told  Boy-Ed  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  engage  in  such 
work,  or  to  suggest  any  one  who  might 
undertake  it.  The  attache  exprest  his 
regret,  but  stated  that  there  was  another 
matter  which  he  wished  to  take  up  with 
the  editor,  saying: 

"I  know  that  you  have  an  appointment 
at  the  White  House  with  the  President 
during  the  coming  week,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  that  appointment,  I  want  to 
place  a  matter  before  you  which  comes 
from  the  Ambassador,  who  is  now  up-stairs 
in  the  club.  He  does  not  feel  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  see  you  personally." 

The  following  is,  of  course,  not  a  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  statement  he  then 
proceeded  to  make,  but  is  very  close  to 
being  stenographically  correct: 

"We  want  you  to  see  the  President 
to  lay  before  him  the  suggestion  that 
he  reconsider  his  attitude  regarding  the 
embargo  on  arms.  We  want  you  to  sug- 
gest to  him  that  if  either  he  or  Mr.  Bryan 
will  go  so  far  as  to  publicly  declare  to  their 
fellow  citizens  that  while  there  is  no 
breach  of  neutrality  in  the  making  of 
arms,  they  would  beg  manufacturers  not 
to  indulge  in  the  practise  any  further;  he 
will  very  materially  hasten  the  coming  of 
peace  by  reason  of  our  desire  to  meet  him 
more  than  half-way." 

I  said  that  I  did  not  understand  his 
meaning  and  wanted  some  further  light 
on  his  proposition.  Captain  Boy-Ed  then 
continued: 

"If  the  President  will  make  this  plea  to 
American  manufacturers,  and  if  it  results 
in  the  stopping  of  traffic  in  war-munitions 
from  this  country,  the  German  Government 
will  set  in  motion  at  once  the  preliminary 
machinery  for  peace  negotiations.  The 
only  basis  for  any  present  negotiations 
will  be  the  stoppage  of  the  arms  and  am- 
munition-traffic between  this  country  and 
our  enemy.  You  can  tell  the  President 
that  this  proposal  is  based  on  that  propo- 
sition, and  that  if  the  embargo  is  carried 
through  effectively  Germany  will  begin 
negotiations  immediately,  and  will  agree  to 
withdraw  from  Belgium  and  from  the  occu- 
pied portion  of  France.  We  will  not  consider 
the  payment  of  one  dollar  in  indemnity,  nor 
will  we  consider  giving  up  any  part  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine. Germany  will  agree  to  re- 
build, in  as  good  a  condition  as  they  were 
before  the  war,  all  public  buildings  destroyed 
in  Belgian  towns,  and  that  is  all.  We  have 
a  specific  reason  for  wanting  these  facts  laid 
before  Mr.  Wilson  from  outside  sources. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

1  told  Captain  Boy-Ed  that  I  thought 
h;>  must  be  crazy,  and  suggested  that  if 
the  German  Embassy  or  the  German 
Government  had  any  proposition  to  make 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  they 
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id.  ir    n  gular    diplomatic 

•  iiu'Ii  w  Inch  to  make  il 


•li.inii.  -I- 


U,  i.i  thai  the  <><  rraan  Govern- 

ment could  doI  put  itself  in  the  position  of 
making  the  firs!  move,  but  added: 

\  on  don  i  realize  \\  hat  a  tremendous 
iuilu.  hi   bring  to  bear  on    Mi- 

ni through  Ins  ohuroh  affiliations,  and 
our  good  friends  who  aw  close  i<>  the 
Administration.  Anyway,  we  want  you  i<> 
in:i U.  ii  -non  to  the  Presidenl  when 

you  see  liim  this  week.     You  will  find  ;i 
■    many  forces  moving  along  in   that 
direction  before  t In-  week  is  over." 

I  asked  Captain  Boy-Ed  how  he  knew  1 
was  going  to  see  the  President.    He  replied: 

"We  know  whatever  we  wish  to  know." 

1  told  him  that  if  I  did  sic  the  President  I 
w  ould  tell  him  what  he  said.  ( !aptain  Boy- 
Ed  broke  in  at  once,  with  the  exclamation: 

"No,  you  must  not  say  where  this  pro- 
posal came  from.  All!  want  you  to  do  is  to 
throw  out  a  Buggestionas  to  how  such  an  act 
on  his  part  will  be  received  by  our  Govern- 
ment. Tell  him  you  have  inside  infor- 
mation. I  forbid  you  to  suggest  to  him  that 
you  have  ever  seen  or  talked  with  me." 

I  told  Captain  Boy-Ed  that  I  would 
put  the  whole  subject  before  the  President, 
and  would  state  exactly  what  the  proposi- 
tion was,  and  from  whom  it  came,  This 
ended  the  conversation  and  I  left  him. 

On  Wednesday,  May  5,  the  entire 
matter  was  laid  before  the  President. 


THE    MURDER    OF    RASPUTIN     -  THE 
POWER  BEHIND  THE  RUSSIAN  THRONE 

IF  Alexandre  Dumas  pere  has  not  in- 
vented Rasputin  somewhere  in  his 
many  novels,  he  ought  to  have  done  so,  is 
the  reflection  of  a  lust-seller  author  who 
was  regretting  the  fact  that  all  the  novel 
possibilities  of  the  Russian  monk  had  been 
worn  trite  in  newspaper  cable  dispatches. 
Various  versions  of  Rasputin's  death  have 
come  to  us,  and  while  in  the  main  the 
tacts  are  accurate,  there  are  errors  in  some 
important  details  of  the  story.  This  we 
are  told  by  Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr  in  a 
volume  entitled  "Inside  the  Russian 
Revolution"  (Macmillan,  New  York), 
where  she  recounts  the  episode  of  Ras- 
putin's murder  as  narrated  by  Prince 
Felix  Y'ussupoff,  "the  man  who  fired  the 
shot  that  freed  Russia."  It  is  not  true,  as 
has  been  charged,  that  the  Prince  killed 
Rasputin  because  the  monk  had  shown  too 
much  admiration  for  his  wife,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Irene  Alexandrovna,  and  she 
took  no  active  part  in  the  assassination. 
The  night  the  monk  was  lured  to  the 
Yussupoff  palace,  she  was  in  the  Crimea, 
our  author  informs  us.  and  Rasputin  was 
killed  because  of  his  evil  influence  on  the 
Czar,  uncle  of  Prince  Yussupoff,  and  his 
worse  influence  on  the  Czarina.  When 
evidence  was  presented  to  the  Prince  that 
Rasputin  was  trying  to  influence  the  royal 
pair  to  force  Russia  into  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany,  Yussupoff  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  for  Rasputin  to  die.  The 
monk  was  invited  to  Yussupoff's  house,  he 
accepted,  and,  says  our  author: 

"  I  have  often  walked  past    the    great, 
beautiful,    yellow    palace    on    the    Moika 


<  anal,  ih.    Petrograd   tou n  hou  •    "I    the 
>>  ussupofl  family,  and  tried  to  reconstruct 
the  ghastly  drama  enacted  then    mi  that 
mber  night.    Snow  burying  the  black* 

I    the  canal,  shrouding  the  street   and 

Bilenl    houses,   dimming   the   Btreet-lights, 

and  in  a  basement  room,  a  private  retn.il 
of  the  lord  of  the  palace,  a  \oung  man 
sweating  from  everj  shivering  pore,  and 
watching  the  sinister  monk  eat  and  drink 
deadly  poison  which  affected  him  no  more 
than  water.  They  had  fed  one  of  the 
poisoned  cakes  to  a  dog,  just  before  they 
sent  them  down-stairs  to  lie  fed  to  Ras- 
putin, and  the  dog  died  in  a  few  seconds. 
Rasputin  ate  one  and  lived.     Explain  it 

who    can,    but    cease    to    wonder    that    the 

Russians  (irmly  believe  that  Rasputin  was 
something  more  than  human. 

Excusing  himself,  on  some  pretext  Prince 
Yussupoff  went  tip-stairs,  where  the  others 
waited  young  Grand  Duke  Dmitri  and 
two  or  three  other  men,  and  told  them  the 
incredible  news.  When  he  went  back 
he  had  a  revolver  in  his  pocket.  He  and 
the  monk  resumed  their  conversation, 
which  was  on  general  topics.  It  was  the 
first  time  Rasputin  had  visited  Yussupoff 
or  had  any  particular  conversation  with 
him.  The  Prince  was  not  a  favorite  at 
court,  the  Empress  especially  disapproving 
of  certain  alleged  episodes  in  his  youthful 
past.  For  this  reason  young  Prince  Felix 
and  the  monk  were  on  formal  terms,  and 
it  took  a  great  deal  of  diplomacy  to  per- 
suade Rasputin  to  make  that  midnight 
visit  at  all.  They  resumed  their  inter- 
rupted conversation,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
the  Prince  invited  Rasputin  to  cross  the 
room  and  look  at  an  icon,  or  sacred  picture, 
which  hung  on  the  opposite  wall.  These 
icons  are  frequently  rare  objects  of  art,  gold 
or  silver,  and  incrusted  with  gems.  The 
icon,  which  was  to  be  the  last  on  which 
Rasputin's  gaze  was  to  rest,  was  an  antique 
of  almost  priceless  value.  He  looked,  and 
the  next  moment  a  revolver  shot  tore 
through  his  side  and  he  crumpled  up  on 
the  floor  without  a  groan.  Prince  Yus- 
supoff had  shot  him. 

The  Prince  had  never  killed  a  man 
before,  and  it  was  natural  that,  in  his 
revulsion  of  nerves  after  the  deed,  he  should 
have  rushed  from  the  room.  He  fled  up- 
stairs and  gasped  out  that  it  was  over,  the 
thing  they  had  sworn  to  do  was  done. 
Rasputin  was  dead.  The  next  thing  was 
to  get  the  body  out  of  the  house,  and 
this  task  was  rendered  the  more  difficult 
because  a  policeman  who  had  passed  the 
house  at  the  moment  when  the  shot  was 
fired,  rang  the  door-bell  and  insisted  on 
knowing  what  had  occurred.  He  was 
pacified  somehow,  and  one  of  the  men 
went  out  to  get  a  motor-car.  Prince 
YTussupoff  went  down-stairs  to  guard  the 
body  until  the  car  came.  Rasputin  lay 
motionless  on  the  floor  beneath  the  jeweled 
icon,  but  as  his  slayer  reached  the  spot 
where  he  lay  the  monk's  body  shot  up, 
the  monk's  long  arms  darted  forward  and 
his  pow  erful  hands  reached  and  clawed  for 
YTussupoff 's  throat.  Half  mad  with  amaze- 
ment and  horror,  the  young  man  tore 
himself  loose,  leaving  one  of  the  epaulets 
from  his  uniform  in  the  clawing  hands. 
Rushing  with  all  his  might  to  the  room  up- 
stairs, he  shrieked:  "He  lives  yet!  He 
is  the  devil  himself!  We  can  not  kill 
him!" 

"We  must  kill  him!"  they  shrieked  in 
return,  and  the  whole  band  rushed  for 
the  stairs.  When  they  opened  the  door 
Rasputin  was  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees  for  the  stairs.  Hi's  face  was  diabolic. 
What  followed  does  not  make  pleasant 
reading.     They-  tried  to  kill  him,  crawling 


toward   tin  in,   using  every   weapon   they 
■•ould   grasp    revolvers,   swords,   daggi 
'lulls,    heavy    chairs,    even    their    bo* 
Thej     -hot    and    beat    him    until    In     was 
[1    j,   1. ut    ev<  ii    then   h'-  did    not    die. 
They  tied  his  hands  and  feet  and,  regardli  - 
of  possible  risk  of  detection,  they  loaded 
tin-  Benseless  body  into  a  motor-car,  drove 
to    the    Neva,    a    considerable    distance, 
and  threw  the  still  breathing  thing  through 
a  hole  in  the  ice.    There  Rasputin  died. 

That  is  the  way  Princi  Yussupoff  tells 
it.  The  world  knows  how  the  Czar  had 
the  body  embalmed  and  buried,  and  how  he 
and  all  the  royal  family  walked  in  the 
funeral  procession.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  Empress  to  build  a  costly  tomb  over 
his  grave,  perhaps  a  church.  They  usually 
built  a  church,  to  commemorate  assassi- 
nations of  royalty,  and  the  poor,  half- 
demented  Empress  of  Russia  regarded 
Rasputin  as  greater  than  royalty.  Per- 
haps if  the  revolution  of  February  had  not 
succeeded,  the  church  would  have  been 
built,  loaded  with  gold  and  art  treasures, 
as  those  Russian  churches  are,  and  might 
in  time  have  become  a  shrine  in  which 
the  superstitious  would  pray  for  miracles. 
But  the  revolution  did  succeed,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  they  did  was  to  unearth 
the  corpse  of  Rasputin  and  give  it  another 
burial.  I  heard  several  accounts  of  that 
burial,  all  of  them  horrible.  One  account 
has  it  that  the  body  was  burned.  It 
doesn't  make  any  real  difference.  Ras- 
putin had  to  be  killed,  and  he  was.  The 
burial  was  nothing  unless  you  find  some- 
thing symbolic  in  the  uneasy  character 
of  the  man  even  after  he  was  dead.  It 
does  indicate,  strangely,  the  sinister  nature 
of  the  whole  Rasputin  episode. 
•  No "  arrests  followed  the  killing  of 
Rasputin,  altho  the  men  wrho  did  it  were 
known  almost  from  the  first.  Rasputin's 
family,  with  whom  he  lived  in  Petrograd, 
knew  where  he  went  on  his  death-night, 
and  when  he  did  not  return  they  tele- 
phoned Tsarskoe  Selo  to  ask  if  he  was 
there.  The  royal  family  lived  in  the 
Alexander  Palace  at  Tsarskoe,  and  Raspu- 
tin often  visited  them  there.  But  he  did 
not  live  at  court,  as  many  people  seemed 
to  think.  The  Czarina,  frightened  half 
to  death,  sent  for  the  Petrograd  chief  of 
police  and  the  drag-net  immediately  thrown 
out  drew  in  the  policeman  who  had  heard 
a  revolver-shot  from  the  yellow  palace 
on  the  Moika  Canal.  The  chief  of  police 
went  in  person  to  the  Yussupoff  palace 
and  found  it  a  shambles.  Prince  Felix 
had  been  so  nearly  prostrated  by  the 
events  of  the  night — he  is  really  little 
more  than  a  boy — that  he  had  not  even  had 
the  place  cleaned.  The  Prince  at  first 
refused  to  tell  anything  of  the  affair, 
and  he  steadily  refused  to  divulge  the 
names  of  the  men  who  had  helped  him 
do  the  deed.  But  little  by  little  the  police 
unearthed  the  whole  story,  and  the 
frantic  Czarina  learned  that  at  least  two 
of  the  assassins  were  of  the  blood  royal. 
She  demanded  their  punishment,  and  the 
Czar  joined  with  her  in  the  demand. 

They  would  have  sent  all  the  men  to  the 
farthest  Siberian  mine  if  they  had  had 
their  way.  But  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Romanoff  clan  in  the  Tsarskoe  palace, 
probably  more  than  one  meeting.  The 
Grand  Dukes  were  all  there,  and  tin 
Empress  Dowager.  They  told  the  royal 
pair  that  nobody  must  suffer  for  the  deed 
Horrible  as  it  was,  it  had  to  happen  some 
time,  because  assassination  was  the  cer- 
tain end  of  men  like  Rasputin.  They  told 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  plainly  that 
they  were  fortunate  that  only  one  assassi- 
nation had  taken  place.     Nobodj'  at  that 
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When 


The  CONCRETE  ROADS  of  Snohomish  County,  Wash.,  were  ready  for  immediate 
hauling,  by  motor  truck,  of  millions   of  feet  of  shipbuilding  and  aeroplane  timber. 


Motor  trucks  carry  the  ponderous  logs  over  nearly  140 
miles  of  concrete  roads  in  Snohomish  County  at  steady 
speed,  365  days  a  year,  without  interruption,  more  quickly 
and  more  dependably  than  any  other  means  of  transport. 
This  is  hut  one  instance  of  road  preparedness  support- 


ing and  expediting  war  preparedness.  If  concrete  road 
systems  were  available  everywhere,  the  Nation's  vast 
war  production  as  well  as  its  commerce  would  be 
unhampered  by  shortages  of  fuel  and  raw  materials. 
Its  full  military  and  industrial  power  could  be  mobilized. 


Concrete  highways  are  as  necessary  in  peace  as  in  war.  They  are  becoming  the  --very  arteries  of 
national  life.  Systems  of  them  should  be  built.  Delay  only  serves  to  add  to  the  enormous  burden 
tvhich   the  public  bears   in   maintaining    impermanent    highways    under   heaiy   motor  traffic. 
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kn.w  thai  the  revolution  wa  i  oloae 
None  "i  the  Romanoff  family 
Itelieved  that  the  revolution  would  ever 
oome.  But  thej  km-w  all  of  them  exoepl 
the  Caar  and  his  wife  thai  the  house  of 
Romanofl  was  due  to  have  a  thorough 
cleaning,  and  thej  were  thankful  at  heart 
that  Prinw  Felix  and  young  Grand  Duke 
Dmitri  had  bad  the  nerve  to  begin  the 
work.  The  young  Grand  Duke  was  sent  to 
the  Caucasus  and  Prince  Felix  was  ban- 
ished to  bis  estates.  1  don't  know  where 
tlie  lesser  lights  were  sent,  but  certainly 
thej  were  not  arrested.  The  Grand  Duke 
is  still  in  the  ( Caucasus,  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment wisely  considering  him  well  off  out 
there  on  the  Persian  border. 

Prince  Yussupofl  is  not  only  free  but 
be  i-  something  of  a  popular  hero  still, 
lie  is  very  democratic,  is  openly  sympa- 
thetic with  the  revolution,  altho  he  detests 
the  Bolsheviki,  who  have  turned  revolu- 
tion into  riot.  The  constitutional  demo-' 
erat  and  other  conservative  revolutionists 
admire  the  young  man,  and  there  is  even 
a  group,  I  don't  know  how  large,  which 
would  like  to  see  him  the  constitutional 
monarch  of  Russia.  He  is  not  a  Romanoff, 
but  his  wife  is.  She  is  young,  rarely  beau- 
tiful, and  a  great  favorite  in  society.  As 
for  Prince  Felix,  he  belongs,  if  not  to 
royalty,  to  a  family  which  has  inter- 
married more  than  once  with  royalty.  On 
his  father's  side  is  Count  Sumarokoff- 
Elston,  the  latter  name  indicating  British 
descent,  the  original  Elston  coming  over 
from  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Catherine.  He  gained  her  favor 
and  secured  the  title  and  estates  of  Sumaro- 
koff.  The  father  of  Prince  Felix  assumed, 
b3'  Imperial  decree,  the  title  of  Prince 
Yussupoff  on  his  marriage  with  the 
beautiful  Princess  Yusupova,  the  last  of 
her  line,  who  thus  perpetuated  the  family 
name.  The  Yussupoffs  are  one  of  the 
oldest  and  wealthiest  families  in  Russia. 
Their  origin  runs  back  into  the  half- 
fabulous  days  ,of  Tatar  domination,  the 
name  Yussupoff  being  Tatar,  and  not 
Russian  at  all.  It  means  Joseph's  son. 
The  title,  however,  dates  back  only  about 
a  century.  Prince  Felix  is  the  head  of  the 
family,  his  elder  brother  having  been 
killed  in  a  duel  some  years  ago  on  French 
soil.  He  is  barely  thirty  years  old,  and 
looks  much  younger.  Nobody  would  be 
likely  to  pick  out  this  man  in  a  crowd  for 
an  assassin.  He  is  tall  and  slender,  and 
almost  too  handsome.  With  his  fine 
features,  dark,  melancholy  eyes,  and  ivory 
skin  he  might  almost  be  called  effeminate 
in  appearance.  One  sees  such  men  only  in 
very  old  families  where  the  vigor  has 
begun  to  run  low.  There  is  plenty  of 
vigor  left  in  Prince  Felix,  however.  He 
has  an  Oxford  education  and  speaks 
English  perfectly.  He  speaks  many  other 
languages  besides,  as  the  highly  educated 
Russians  are  all  supposed  to  do,  but 
which  they  frequently  do  not.  French  is 
commonly  spoken,  of  course. 

It  is  quaint  to  read  that  in  a  long  talk 
Mrs.  Dorr  had  with  Prince  Yussupoff  in 
Moscow  the  conversation  turned  mostly 
on  the  American  public-school  system. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
Gary  plan,  which  she  was  able  to  de- 
scribe to  him  in  detail,  "it's  the  finest 
thing  I  ever  heard  of,"  he  told  her.  "It 
is  exactly  what  we  ought  to  have  in 
Russia."  Then  he  said  thoughtfully: 
"Mrs.  Dorr,  my  wife  and  I  want  to  do 
something   for    Russia,    something   really 


worth  while.  I  don't  want  to  be  forever 
remembered  for  -for  just  one  thing." 

The  story  of  the  Rasputin  murder,  as 
told  by  One  of  the  principals  in  the  tragedy, 
is  supplemented  by  the  account  of  one  of 

the  reputed  "dark  forces "  of  which 
Rasputin  had  been  the  head  and  front — 
Anna  Yirubova,  friend  and  confidante  of 
the  Czarina  and  believed  by  many  to  be 
the  chief  accomplice  of  Rasputin.  In  a 
word,  she  is  considered  a  very  dangerous 
woman,  and  in  the  judgment  of  this  author 
is  "either  very  dangerous  or  very  much 
maligned."  After  two  long  intimate  talks, 
Mrs.  Dorr  was  convinced  that  Anna 
Virubova  is  absolutely  innocent  of  wrong- 
doing. But  if  she  is  a  criminal,  "she 
ought  to  be  put  in  prison  for  life,  for  her 
powers  of  deceit  are  simply  marvelous," 
and  wo  read: 

How  I  met  this  woman,  how  she  came 
to  talk  confidentially  with  me,  where  I 
saw  her  and  when,  are  not  to  be  written 
just  now.  They  could  not  be  p.ublished 
without  injuring  a  mimber  of  people,  per- 
haps including  Madame  Virubova  her- 
self. I  saw  and  talked  with  her  soon  after 
her  release  from  the  prison  hospital.  She 
was  still  a  little  drawn  and  haggard  from 
the  hardships  and  the  terror  of  her  ex- 
periences in  Peter  and  Paul,  and  she  was 
in  the  depth  of  despondency  over  the 
plight  of  her  friend  the  Czarina.  She  is  a 
very  pretty  woman,  this  alleged  Borgia- 
Jezebel.  She  has  an  abundance  of  brown 
hair  and  her  eyes  are  large  and  deeply 
blue.  Her  features  are  regular,  and  her 
mouth  curves  like  a  child's.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  the  train  on  which  she  was 
traveling  between  Petrograd  and  Tsarskoe 
Selo  was  wrecked,  some  say  purposely. 
Madame  Virubova  was  desperately  in- 
jured, both  legs  being  broken  and  her 
spine  wrenched.  She  was  lamed  for  life 
and  walks  with  a  crutch,  but  in  spite  of 
that  all  her  movements  are  singularly 
graceful.  One  of  the  stories  about  her  is 
that  she  was  a  peasant  girl  brought  to 
court  by  Rasputin  and  forced  on  the 
Empress  as  a  convenient  tool  of  the  con- 
spirators. This  is  quite  untrue.  Madame 
Virubova  is  a  patrician  by  birth  and 
before  she  was  born,  and  long  before 
Rasputin  appeared  in  Tsarskoe  Selo,  her 
family  was  attached  to  the  court.  The 
father  and  the  grandfather  of  Madame 
Virubova  were  court  officials,  confidential 
secretaries  to  the  emperors  of  their  times. 
Both  her  parents  are  living  and  I  have 
met  them.  They  are  highly  educated  and 
unmistakably  well  bred.  They  are  not 
rich  people,  but  they  live  in  a  very  beauti- 
ful apartment  in  an  exclusive  quarter  of 
Petrograd. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years  Madame 
Virubova  lived  on  terms  of  closest  friend- 
ship with  the  Czarina.  She  did  not  live  at 
Court,  at  least  she  did  not  until  after  the 
murder  of  Rasputin,  when  she  went  to  the 
palace  to  be  near  the  frightened  and 
despairing  Empress.  She  had  a  house  of 
her  own  in  Tsarskoe  Selo,  and  it  was  at 
her  house  that  the  Empress  met  the  monk 
who  was  to  have  such  a  sinister  influence 
on  her  after-life.  The  Empress,  who  was 
never  popular  at  Court,  and  never  happy 
there,  liked  to  have  a  place  where  she 
could  go  and  throw  off  her  imperial  char- 
acter, be  a  woman  among  her  intimate 
friends,  care-free.  Such  a  refuge  was 
Madame  Virubova's  home  to  the  melan- 
choly   Alexandra,    wife    of    the    Emperor 


of  all  the  Russias.  Madame  Virubova's 
husband   was  an  officer  in   tin    Navy,   and 

gossip  had  it  that  In  disapproved  of  his 
wife's  friendship  with  the   Empress,  and 

disapproved  still  more  of  the  people  who 
were  invited  to  meet  her  in  his  home. 
Rasputin  was  not  the  only  one  of  the 
mystics  and  charlatans  she  met  and 
talked  with,  it  appears  The  ESmpress  was 
deeply  religious,  and  she  was  interested  in 
all  kinds  of  strange  and  mystical  doctrines. 
The  husband  of  Madame  Virubova  was 
not,  and  he  feared,  as  well  he  might,  that 
almost  any  kind  of  a  political  plot  might 
be  hatched  by  that  "little  group  of  serious 
thinkers"  who  met  in  his  drawing-room 
and  in  the  scented  boudoir  of  his  w  ife. 
They  quarreled.  It  got  to  the  point  where 
they  did  nothing  but  quarrel,  and  one  day 
Madame  Virubova  was  given  a  choice 
between  her  husband  and  her  friend.  She 
chose  the  friend,  and  thenceforth  she 
occupied  the  house  in  Tsarskoe  Selo  alone. 
The  husband  went  to  sea,  and  after  a  year 
or  two  he  died. 

Something  of  this  Madame  Virubova 
told  me,  and  the  rest  a  friend  of  the  hus- 
band told  me.  In  her  story  the  husband 
appears  as  a  jealous,  unreasonable,  bad- 
tempered  man,  almost  a  lunatic.  In  her 
friend's  story  he  appears  a  martyr.  "I 
have  not  had  a  very  amusing  life,"  said 
Anna  Virubova,  in  speaking  of  her  mar- 
riage. She  smiled,  a  little  bitterly.  "Perhaps 
that  is  one  reason  why  I,  like  the  Empress, 
was  attracted  to  religion,  why  we  both 
liked  and  trusted  Rasputin.  We  did  trust 
him,  and  to  the  end  everything  he  did 
justified  our  confidence.  As  for  the 
Empress's  feeling  for  him  I  give  you  my 
solemn  word  of  honor  it  was  solely  that 
of  a  grateful  mother,  and  a  devout  mem- 
ber of  the  Orthodox  Church."  And  then 
she  spoke  the  words  with  which  I  have 
opened  this  chapter.  "Let  any  American 
mother  imagine  that  she  had  an  only  son 
who  had  come  into  the  world  a  weakling, 
one  whose  life  had  always  hung  on  a 
thread,  and  that  that  child  had  suddenly 
and  miraculously  been  restored  to  health. 
Let  her  suppose  that  the  person  who  did 
this  wonderful  thing  was  not  a  doctor,  but 
a  monk  of  her  own  Church.  Wouldn't 
it  be  natural  for  that  mother  to  regard 
the  man  with  almost  superstitious  grati- 
tude for  the  rest  of  her  life?  Wouldn't 
it  also  be  natural  that  she  should  want 
to  keep  the  monk  near  her,  at  least  until 
the  child  grew  up,  in  order  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  advice  and  help  in  case  of 
return  of  the  illness?  Well,  that  is  the 
whole  truth  about  the  Empress  and 
Rasputin." 

"But  did  Rasputin  really  heal  the  Czare- 
vitch, and  restore  him  to  health?"  I  asked. 

"Judge  for  yourself,"  she  replied.  "Per- 
haps you  know  how  ardently  the  birth  of  a 
son  was  desired  by  both  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress.  They  had  four  girls,  but  a 
woman  may  not  inherit  the  Russian 
throne.  A  boy  was  wanted,  and  when  at 
last  he  came,  a  poor  little  sickly  baby, 
the  Empress  was  nearly  in  despair.  The 
child  had  a  rare  disease,  one  which  the 
doctors  have  never  been  able  to  cure. 
The  blood-vessels  were  affected,  so  that  the 
patient  bled  at  the  slightest  touch.  Even 
a  small  wound  would  endanger  his  life.  He 
might  bleed  to  death  of  a  cut  finger.  In 
addition  to  this  the  boy  developed  tubercu- 
losis of  the  hip.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
he  could  ever  live  to  grow  up.  He  was  a 
dear  child,  always,  beautiful,  clever,  and 
lovable.  Even  had  less  hung  on  his  life 
than  succession  to  the  throne  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  give  him  up.  Each  one 
of    his    successive    illnesses    racked    the 
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Taking  Chances  is  Criminal 


Wherever  the  protection  of  life 
is  necessary  you  find  Macbeth 
Lenses. 

On  the  mighty  dreadnaught  these 
powerful  lenses  stand  guard  against 
night  perils.  On  the  sea  mariners 
are  warned  of  dangerous  shoals  by 
Macbeth  Lenses  flashing  in  light- 
houses. 

Your  safety  driving  an  automo- 
bile at  night  demands  this  same 
high  degree  of  lens  efficiency. 

Macbeth  Lens  gives  you  the  light 
that's  right — scientifically  and 
legally  right! 

Forty  years'  experience  is  respon- 
sible for  its  perfection. 

This  lens  complies  with  various 
state  laws. 


Laws  demand  the  right  kind  of 
light — Macbeth  gives  it,  all  of  it 
on  the  road  where  you  need  it. 

The  green  glass  enameled  visor 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  lens. 

Macbeth  Lens  is  the  signal  of 
safety  and  courtesy  to  other 
drivers,  and  dresses  up  your  car, 
gives  it  a  tone  and  a  touch  of 
distinction. 

All  the  upward  rays  of  light  are 
re-directed  down.  This  makes  use 
of  otherwise  useless  light;  makes 
a  safety  of  otherwise  dangerous 
light. 

The  front  surface  of  the  lens  is 
divided  into  five  horizontal  prisms 
— each  inclines  at  an  angle  deter- 
mined with  scientific  accuracy. 


These  prisms  re-direct  the  rays  at 
the  correct  angle  to  give  a  long  light, 
and  concentrated  brilliance  on  the 
road — not  in  the  air  or  in  the  eyes 
of  approaching  drivers! 

The  concave  recesses  in  the  back 
of  the  lens  spread  the  light  laterally 
thus  providing  the  very  essential 
side  lighting  to  illuminate  the  edge 
of  the  road  in  turning  corners. 

Don't  take  chances  with  bright 
lights,  dimmers  or  inferior  lenses. 

Get  legal  protection,  greater 
safety  and  satisfaction — by  using 
Macbeth  Lenses. 

Macbeth  Lenses  for  motor  cars 
are  made  the  same  careful  and 
scientific  way  as  Macbeth  search- 
lights and  lenses  for  harbors,  dread- 
naughts  and  battleships. 


Price  per  pair  S 5 — Denver  and  West  S5. 50—  Canada  56 — Winnipeg  and  West  56.50 

Macbeth  Lenses  are  for  sale  by  leading  jobbers,  accessory  d.alers  and  garages  everywhere.     If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct  to  us. 

Macbeth-Evans   Glass   Company,    Pittsburgh 

Branch    offices    in:    Boston;   Buffalo;   Chicago;   Cincinnati;    Cleveland;  .\"«  York;  Philadelphia:  Pittsburgh:  San  Francisco:  St.  Louis. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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cA  New  Way  to  Get 
the  Fashionable 
Hand  RuBBed  Effect 


Hand  rubbing  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
give  woods  this  beautiful  finish.  Velw 
Tone  now  takes  its  place.  In  one 
operation  it  stains,  varnishes  and  pre 
duces  the  hand'rubbed  effect  —  the 
lovely,  rich  finish  of  expensive  furni- 
ture. With  Velvo'Tone  you  can  make 
your  woodwork  or  furniture  any  shade 
you  want,  and  completely  modernize 
its  old'fashioned  highly  varnished  or 
flat  Mission  finish.  Easy  to  use.  Just 
ask  your  dealer  for 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  yon 
Velvo-Tone  color  card;  or  send 
ns  30c  for  can  lar&e  enoufeh  to 
finish  two  chairs.  Choice  of  Old 
Oak,  Golden  Oak.  Fumed  Oak, 
Weathered  Oak,  Zarina  Green, 
Black  Flemish  or  Natural.  Send 
35c  for  either  Rich  Mahogany  or 
Dark  Mahofeany.  Booklet  on  how 
and  where  to  use  Velvo-Tone  on 
request. 

Joh&bucas&Co.Inc. 

Office  211  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Multiply  Your  LANGUAGE-POWER  by  HUNDREDS 


I 


We  could  go  to  almost  any  length  in  our  enthusiasm  for  an  adjective  to  properly  describe  the  power  of  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  NEW  DESK  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  to  develop  your  ability  to  write  and  talk  TO 
THE  POINT!  Some  folks  are  worrying  through  on  a  two  horse-power  verbal  capacity — others  can  speak  and 
write  at  eight  or  ten  horse-power,  and  some  at  about  twenty.  The  synonym  department  of  this  wonderful 
new  book  will  immediately  place  at  your  ringers'  ends  JUST  THE  RIGHT  WORD  with  which  to  express  a 
given  idea  or  make  a  desired  meaning  clear.  It  will  add  power,  and  then  MORE  POWER,  to  your  ability  to 
speak  and  write  clear,  convincing  English.    It  will  put  you  in  the  high-speed,  60  horse-power  class. 


al-lay',  1  a-le';  2  a-la',  vt.  [al-lated';  al-lay'ing] 
1.  To  calm  the  violence  or  reduce  the  intensity  of;  re- 
lieve; soothe.  2.  To  lay  to  rest;  pacify;  calm.  3f.  To 
lay  aside;  put  down;  overthrow;  annul.  [<  a-2  +  AS. 
lecgan,  lay.] 

Synj  abate,  alleviate,  appease,  assuage,  calm,  compose, 
lessen,  lighten,  mitigate,  moderate,  mollify,  pacify,  palliate, 
quiet,  reduce,  relieve,  soften,  soothe,  still,  tranquilize.  To 
allay  is  to  lay  to  rest,  quiet,  or  soothe  that  which  is  excited. 
To  alleviate  is  to  lighten  a  burden.  We  allay  suffering  by 
using  means  to  soothe  and  tranquilize  the  sufferer;  we  al- 
leviate suffering  by  doing  something  toward  removal  of  the 
cause,  so  that  there  is  less  to  suffer;  we  allay  rage  or  panic; 
we  alleviate  poverty,  but  do  not  allay  it.  Pacify,  directly 
from  the  Latin,  and  appease,  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French,  signify  to  bring  to  peace;  to  mollify  is  to  soften;  to 
mitigate  is  to  make  mild;  we  mollify  a  harsh  disposition  or 
temper,  mitigate  rage  or  pain.  To  calm,  quiet,  or  tranquilize 
is  to  make  still;  compose,  to  adjust  to  a  calm  and  settled 
condition;  to  soothe  (originally  to  assent  to,  humor)  is  to 
bring  to  pleased  quietude.  We  allay  excitement,  appease 
a  tumult,  calm  agitation,  compose  our  feelings  or  counte- 
nance, pacify  the  quarrelsome,  quiet  the  boisterous  or  clamor- 
ous, soothe  grief  or  distress.  Compare  alleviate. — Ant.: 
agitate,  arouse,  excite,  fan,  kindle,  provoke,  rouse,  stir, 
stir  up. 
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Empress  with  such  tenor  and  anguish  thai 
her  mind  almost  gave  way.  For  a  long 
time  she  was  mi  melancholy  that  she  bad  to 
live  in  seclusion  under  the  eare  of  ruu 

It     was    not     BO    much  Dfl    that     -In- 

feared.     It   was  that  the  child  should  die 

of  tin-  maladies  that  afflicted  him.  And, 
111    addition    to    all    this    daily    and    hourly 

anxiety  and   pain   -he  Buffered,   the  poos 

Empress     was     torn     this     way     and     that 

by  the  grand  dukes  and  all  the  members 
of     the    (ourt    circle,       Bach     one    had    a 

remedy  or  a  treatment  he  wanted  ap- 
plied to  the  ehild.  There  w.  re  always 
new  doctors,  new  treatments,  new  opera- 
tions in  the  air.  The  Empress  was 
criticized  bitterly  because  she  wouldn't 
try  them  all.  The  Empress  Dowager — 
well  — "  Virubova  looked  at  me  and  we 
both  smiled.  The  mother-in-law  joke 
is  as  sadly  amusing  in  the  palace  as  in  a 
Harlem  flat. 

"Then  came  Rasputin,"  continued  Ma- 
dame Virubova.  "And  he  said  to  the 
Empress:  'Don't  worry  about  the  child. 
He  is  going  to  live,  and  he  is  going  to  get 
well.  He  doesn't  need  medicine;  he  needs 
as  much  of  a  healthy,  outdoor  life  as  his 
condition  can  stand.  He  needs  to  play 
with  a  dog  and  a  pony.  He  needs  a  sled. 
Don't  let  the  doctors  give  him  any  except 
the  mildest  medicines.  Don't  on  any 
account  allow  them  to  operate.  The  boy 
will  soon  show  improvement,  and  then 
he  will  get  well."' 

"Did  Rasputin  say  that  he  was  going 
to  heal  him?"  I  asked. 

"Rasputin  simply  said  that  the  boy  was 
going  to  get  well,  and  he  told  us  almost  the 
day  and  the  hour  when  the  boy  would 
begin  to  get  well.  'When  the  child  is 
twelve  years  old,'  Rasputin  told  us,  'he 
will  begin  to  improve.  He  will  improve 
steadily  after  that,  and  by  the  time  he  is  a 
man  he  will  be  in  ordinary  health  like 
other  men.'  And  very  shortly  after  he 
turned  twelve  years  old  he  did  begin  to 
improve.  He  improved  rapidly,  just  as 
Rasputin  said  he  would,  and  within  a 
few  months  he  could  walk.  Before  that, 
when  he  went  out  it  was  in  the  arms  of  a 
soldier,  who  loved  him  better  than  his  own 
life,  and  would  have  gladly  given  his  life 
if  that  could  have  brought  health  to  his 
prince.  The  man's  joy  when  the  child 
really  began  to  walk,  began  to  play  with 
his  dog  and  his  pony,  was  equaled  only  by 
that  of  the  Empress.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  life  in  Russia  she  was  happy.  Do 
you  blame  her,  do  you  blame  me  for 
being  grateful  to  Rasputin?  Whether  he 
cured  him  or  God  cured  him  I  know  no 
more  than  you  do.  But  Rasputin  told  us 
what  was  going  to  happen,  and  when  it 
was  going  to  happen.  Make  of  it  what 
you  will." 

Rasputin  told  the  Empress  of  Russia 
that  her  sen  would  begin  to  improve  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old.  Almost  any 
doctor  might  have  told  her  that  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  he  would  begin  to  improve 
as  soon  as  adolescence  began.  Many 
childish  weaknesses,  and  even  some  very 
grave  constitutional  weaknesses,  have 
been  known  to  disappear  gradually  from 
that  period.  Empresses  and  ladies-in- 
waiting  are  not  usually  medical  experts, 
but  they  might  have  learned  that  much 
from  ordinary  reading,  if  the  doctors 
failed  to  enlighten  them.  But  neither 
Alexandra  nor  Virubova  knew  it,  and  when 
Rasputin  threw  that  gigantic  bluff  at 
them,  they  grabbed  it.  As  a  guesser 
Rasputin  was  a  wonder,  for  the  almost 
impossible  happened  and  the  sick  little 
Czarevitch  lived  up  to  his  prediction. 
That's  what  I  make  of  it. 


When  the  Czarevitch  grows  to  man- 
hood, if  he  over  docs,  and  reads  the  history 
of  his  father's  and  mother's  last  years  as 
rulers  of  Russia  what  a  subject  for  re- 
flection this  whole  Rasputin  episode  will 
afford  him.  He  was  the  pawn  Bhoved 
back  and  forth  across  the  ohess-board 
where  the  destinies  of  nearly  two  hundred 
million  Russians,  to  say  QOthing  of  the 
Romanoff  family,  were  being  decided.  He 
was  the  bait  with  which  the  biggest  game 
in  modern  European  politics  was  played. 
He  and  a  wily  monk  and  two  women  with 
a  taste  for  mystical  religion. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  friendship 
between  Rasputin  and  the  royal  family, 
Madame  Viruhova  goes  on  to  say,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  the  only  tie  between 
them.  Whatever  anybody  may  say  about 
Rasputin,  whatever  irregularities  there 
were  in  his  private  life,  and  whatever  he 
may  have  done  in  political  plotting,  she 
is  convinced  that  he  was  clairvoyant,  had 
second  sight,  and  used  it  at  least  some- 
times "for  good  and  holy  purposes." 
Often  he  had  predicted  other  matters 
than  the  health  condition  of  the  Czarevitch. 
The  Czar  and  Czarina  consulted  him  at 
several  crises  in  their  lives,  and  in  even- 
case  his  advice  was  "miraculously  wise.'' 
No  one  except  a  person  with  second  sight 
could  possibly  have  given  such  advice, 
according  to  Madame  Virubova,  who, 
when  prest  for  information  as  to  whether 
Rasputin  was  a  German  agent  and  bore 
part  in  the  political  intrigue  for  a  separate 
peace  with  Russia,  was  silent  for  just  a 
minute.  She  seemed  to  be  pondering. 
Then  she  spoke,  and  her  eyes  were  the 
candid  eyes  of  a  child.  "Truly,  I  do  not 
know.  Certainly  1  did  not  believe  it  in 
Rasputin's  lifetime,  but  now — I  do  not 
know.  This  much  I  do  know,  that  it  was 
difficult,  very  difficult,  at  the  Russian 
Court,  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  political 
intrigues.  You  know,  of  course,  what  a 
Court  is  like." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  don't  know  anything 
about  a  Court.    Tell  me  what  it  is  like." 

"There  is  only  one  word  in  English  to 
describe  it,"  replied  Madame  Virubova. 
"That  word  is  'rotten.'  A  Court  is  made 
up  of  numberless  little  cliques,  each  one 
with  its  endless  gossip,  its  whisperings,  its 
secrets,  and  its  plots,  big  and  small. 
There  is  nothing  too  big  or  too  small  for 
these  cliques  to  concern  themselves  with. 
They  plot  international  political  changes, 
and  they  plot  private  murders.  They 
plot  to  ruin  the  mind  and  the  morals  of  an 
Emperor,  and  they  plot  to  break  up  a 
friendship  between  two  women.  They 
plot  to  raise  this  one  to  power  and  they 
plot  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  another. 
They  plot  in  peace  and  they  plot  in  war. 
The  person  who  lives  at  Court  and  is  not 
drawn  into  some  of  these  plots  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  That  is  all  that  I  can 
say.  However,  Rasputin,  as  I  told  you 
before,  never  lived  at  Court.  He  did  not 
even  live  in  Petrograd.  Most  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  Siberia,  and  he  ought  to 
have  been  in  Siberia  on  the  day  he  was 
murdered.  But  he  had  a  home  in  Petro- 
grad, where  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
lived  while  the  girls  were  being  educated. 
Rasputin  was  very  fond  of  those  girls, 
and    he    was    visiting    them    when    that 
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Such  a  comfortable  little 
rocking  chair  Jor  you  to 
sit  in  iv/iile you  knit  or 
tlo  a  bit  of  fine  settling 


I  is  seldom  that  you  find  enamel  furniture 
so  individual,  so  smart  as  this  attractive 
suite  from  Berkey  &  Gay. 

The  interlacing  ovals  and  graceful  curves 
are  a  most  interesting  conception.  In  dark 
green,  in  blue,  or  in  yellow,  with  an  enliven- 
ing touch  of  other  colors,  this  suite  makes  a 
charming,  gay  little  room  where  any  wom- 
an would  feel  youthful  and  light  of  heart. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  bits  of  news  about 
this  delightful  suite  is — it  is  not  expensive. 
You  would  not  feel  extravagant  if  you  could 
enjoy  its  loveliness  for  only  a  few  years.  How- 
ever, like  every  Berkey  &  Gay  piece,  this 
furniture  is  so  excellently  made  that  it  may  be 
treasured  for  a  lifetime,  for  generations  even. 

The  best  furniture  shops  have  Berkey  & 
Gay  Furniture.  If  you  have  any  difficulty 
in  finding  this  furniture,  write  to  us  and  we 
will  gladly  tell  you  where  you  can  see  our 
new  styles.  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Com- 
pany, 176  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 


//  is  fun  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  ivhen  you  find 
yourself  in  a  dainty  and 
beautiful  bed  like  this  one 
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E.  Dawson,  Ph.D.,  which  urges  wise  preparation  and  fit  se- 
lection for  parenthood.   Cloth  bound,  -5  cts.;  by  mail,  82  cts. 
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Pierce-Arrow  quality  is  insured  by 
systematic  factory  inspection  of  work- 
manship and  materials  at  every  step 
in  the  manufacturing  process. 

Pierce-Arrow  performance  is  in- 
sured by  systematic  agency  inspection 
of  truck  operation  in  the  service  of 
owners. 

More  than  ever  today,  when  so 
much  depends  upon  the  speeding  up 
of  American  industry,  the  importance 
of  this  long-continued  Pierce-Arrow 
policy  is  appreciated  by  Pierce-Arrow 
owners. 

Pierce-Arrow  agency  inspection  in- 
structs and  advises  drivers  and  garage 
mechanics.      It    suggests    improved 


methods  of  routing,  maintenance  and 
mechanical  care.  It  forestalls  me- 
chanical trouble  due  to  inexperienced 
drivers  and  careless  handling.  It 
aims  to  keep  every 
truck  in  operation 
a  maximum  of  time 
at  a  minimum  of 
cost. 

Pierce-Arrow  fac- 
tory inspection  sees 
that  you  get  good 
trucks.  Pierce- 
Arrow  agency  in- 
spection sees  that 
you  get  the  best  out 
of  them. 


The  Worm -Gear 

All  Pierce-Arrow 
trucks  are  equipped 
with  the  worm-gear 
drive,  which  is  a  posi- 
tive guarantee  of  ef- 
fective service  under 
the  most  difficult  con- 
ditions. 
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Specific  data  is  available  covering  the  cost  of  operation  of  Pierce-Arrow  Motor 
Trucks  in  many  different  lines  of  business,  such  as  Transport,  Grocery, 
Contracting,  Coal,  Brewery,  Textile,  Oil,  Dry  Goods,  Chemicals,  etc. 

PIERCE-ARROW 

Motor  Trucks 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Yussupoff  boy  killed  him."  Madame 
Virubova  usually  spoke  of  Prince  Felix 
Yussupoff  as  "that  Yussupoff  boy." 

In  an  even,  passionless  voice  she  went 
on  to  tell  me  the  story  of  the  murder  in 
the  Yussupoff  palace,  as  it  had  appeared 
to  the  slain  man's  devotees  in  Tsarskoe 
Selo. 

"We  knew  that  certain  people  were 
plotting  to  kill  Rasputin.  His  life  was 
attempted,  you  may  know,  at  least  three 
times.  But  it  never  entered  our  minds 
that  Prince  Yussupoff  was  in  the  plot. 
He  was  not  a  favorite  with  the  Empress, 
who  thought  him  a  very  dissolute  young 
man.  Still,  he  was  in  Tsarskoe  once  in  a 
while,  because  his  wife,  who  is  a  lovely 
girl,  often  came,  and  sometimes  he  came 
with  her.  On  one  of  his  last  visits  he  saw 
the  Empress.  I  was  in  the  room  and  I 
heard  him  say,  quite  casually,  that  he  had 
invited  Rasputin  to  come  to  his  house. 
'My  wife  wants  to  meet  him,'  he  said. 

"We  thought  no  more  about  it,  but  on 
the  morning  after  the  dreadful  thing  hap- 
pened one  of  Rasputin's  daughters  called 
me  on  the  telephone  and  asked  me  if  I 
knew  where  her  father  was,  and  if  not 
would  I  telephone  the  palace  and  find  out 
if  he  was  there.  Some  intuition  seemed  to 
tell  me  that  something  terribly  wrong 
had  occurred. 

"Trying  not  to  let  my  voice  tremble, 
I  asked  the  girl  when  her  father  had  left 
the  house  and  with  whom.  '  He  left  about 
midnight.'  she  answered.  'I  don't  know 
whose  motor-car  it  was  that  came  for  him, 
but  he  told  us  he  was  going  to  call  on 
Prince  Yussupoff.'  I  did  not  telephone 
the  palace  to  ask  about  Rasputin.  I 
went  there  as  quickly  as  I  could  and  told 
the  Empress  my  news.  'He  went  to  see 
Felix?'  she  exclaimed.  'Why  should  he 
have  gone  there  now,  when  Irene  is  in  the 
Crimea?'  We  looked  at  each  other  and 
the  same  kind  of  awful  fear  looked  out  of 
her  eyes  that  had  gathered  in  my  heart. 
Send  for  the  chief  of  police  at  once,'  said 
the  Empress.  'Tell  him  to  come  as  fast  as 
he  possibly  can.'  It  is  almost  too  terrible 
for  me  to  tell  you.  The  police  found  the 
Yussupoff  house  in  the  most  ghastly  state 
of  blood  and — ugh!"  she  exclaimed,  "it 
made  me  sick  to  hear  them  describe  it, 
and  it  makes  me  sick  just  to  remember 
it."  After  a  moment  she  continued,  real 
feeling  in  her  voice,  "The  thing  was  not 
difficult  to  trace.  The  Yussupoff  boy 
denied  everything  at  first,  made  up  a  silly 
story  about  a  dog  that  had  to  be  killed." 

When  Madame  Virubova  said  this  I  ad- 
mit I  shuddered.  It  was  evident  that  she 
did  not  grasp  the  subtlety  of  that  "silly 
story  about  a  dog  that  had  to  be  killed." 

"While  Prince  Felix  was  still  insisting 
that  no  crime  had  been  committed  the 
police  found  the  hole  in  the  ice.  and  around 
it.  on  the  snow,  many  blood-stains.  And 
then  they  found  the  poor  corpse.  They 
had  killed  him,  first  by  shooting  and  then 
by  every  horrible  means  in  their  power. 
He  was  shot  in  the  head  and  in  the  body, 
crusht  and  mangled  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition. When  he  had  been  beaten  until 
he  was  helpless  those  men  tied  him  up 
with  meters  of  rope  and  threw  him  in  the 
river  to  drown.  He  must  have  regained 
consciousness  at  the  end,  because  he  had 
dragged  one  arm  partially  free,  and  by 
his  hand  we  knew  that  he  tried  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Yussupoff  persisted  in 
his  denials  until  Grand  Duke  Michael 
and  his  son  drove  to  the  palace  and  told 
the  Czar  that  they  were  all  more  or  less  in 
it,  and  that  it  had  been  a  good  thing  to  do. 
A  good  thing  to  murder  and  mutilate  a 


defenseless   man!     Well,   you   asked    me 
what  Court  was  like. 

"There  was  a  terrific' time  at  the  pal. 
The  Emperor  was  horrified,  and  the 
Empress,  1  think,  was  nearer  the  insanity 
they  accused  her  of  than  she  had  ever 
been  before.  They  demanded  the  name  of 
every  man  and  woman  connected  with  the 
plot,  and  promised  that  every  one  of 
them  should  be  brought  to  sternest  justice. 
But  what  power  had  they,  after  all?  The 
grand  dukes  and  the  whole  family  stood  as 
one  against  the  Emperor  and  Empr 
They  declared  that  no  one  should  be  pun- 
ished for  that  atrocious  crime.  I  can  not 
tell  you  all  they  said  and  did,  because  that 
would  be  revealing  confidences.  But 
they  held  a  strong  enough  club  over  the 
poor  Emperor  when  they  threatened  to 
desert  him  in  a  troubled  and  uncertain 
time.  He  was  absolutely  forced  to  agree 
that  only  the  principal  plotters  should  be 
banished  to  their  estates  and  the  others 
should  be  left  unpunished.  Afterward, 
when  we  could  talk  about  it  at  all," 
Madame  Virubova  resumed,  "I  reminded 
the  Empress  that  the  day  before  Rasputin 
was  murdered  that  Yussupoff  boy  had 
telephoned  to  me  asking  me  to  arrange  for 
him  to  see  the  Empress.  She  had  declined 
to  see  him,  and  we  both  believe  that  if 
she  had  received  him  he  would  have  killed 
her  and  then,  very  likely,  me  also.  We  are 
convinced  that  there  was  a  great  assassina- 
tion plot  all  laid.     But  there  is  no  proof." 

This,  then,  is  how  the  Rasputin  murder 
appears  in  the  reverse.  Prince  Felix 
Yussupoff  did  not  look  like  a  wholesale 
assassin  to  me,  but,  then,  neither  did  Anna 
Virubova  look  like  a  poison  -  plotter. 
Evidently  you  have  to  be  accustomed  to 
the  atmosphere  of  courts  to  judge  these 
things.  I  don't  judge  anybody  in  this 
gruesome  drama.    I  leave  that  to  history. 

I  asked  Madame  Virubova  why  the 
Court  cliques  plotted  against  the  Empress. 
"It  was  inevitable,"  she  replied.  "The 
Empress  came  there,  a  stranger,  a  poor, 
beautiful,  painfully  shy  young  girl.  She 
did  not  know  how  to  natter  or  win  favor. 
She  was  studious,  and  she  was  devoted  to 
her  husband  and  children.  They  needed 
her  devotion — oh,  far  more  than  the 
ordinary  family  needs  that  of  the  mother. 
You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  some  of  the 
atrocious  slanders  that  have  been  circu- 
lated about  the  Empress.  One  of  these 
had  it  that  she  encouraged  the  Emperor 
in  his  weakness  for  alcohol  because  she 
wanted  to  keep  him  in  a  muddled  state 
of  mind  and  herself  be  the  real  ruler  of 
Russia.  The  exact  opposite  is  true.  The 
poor  Emperor  did  drink  too  much  some- 
times, but  it  was  not  her  fault.  There 
were  others  at  that  Court  who  were  vitally 
interested  in  keeping  their  Emperor  in  a 
muddled  state  of  mind,  and  they  con- 
stantly played  on  his  weakness.  His  wife 
fought  for  him  desperately,  did  everything 
in  her  power  to  save  him  from  these  men. 

"Another  slander  said  that  the  Empress 
tried  to  Germanize  the  Court,  and  that 
she  made  her  children  talk  German  to  her. 
The  children  almost  never  spoke  a  word 
of  German  to  her  or  to  any  one  else.  Of 
course  they  were  taught  German,  with 
other  languages,  but  English  and  Russian 
were  the  only  two  languages  spoken  in  the 
family  circle.  The  Empress  was  anxious 
for  all  her  children  to  be  good  linguists, 
but  not  all  of  them  were  gifted  that  way. 
Tatiana,  the  second  daughter,  for  example, 
declared  that  she  never  would  be  able  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  in  French,  the 
easiest  of  all  foreign  tongues.  But  English 
they  all  spoke  from  their  cradles. 

"As  for  the  Empress's  intrigues  for  a 


Y\0  you  remember  when  Tom  Sawver  went 
■^  swimming  and  had  everything  hidden  so  care- 
fully, so  that  Aunt  Polly  couldn't  find  out  ?  — 

Aunt  Polly  had  sewed  up  his  shirt  that  morning. 

But  Tom  had  carefully  re-sewed  it,  so  he 
thought  he  was  safe.  But  alack  and  alas,  he  used 
black  instead  of  white. 

Once  more  you  will  laugh  with  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huck  Finn — but  you  will  want  to  cry  as  you 
laugh.  For  behind  the  joy  of  youth  is  the  reality 
of  life — the  philosophy  you  did  not  see  when  you 
were  a  boy.    4 
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While  he  lived,  we  loved  him.  He  made 
us  laugh,  so  that  we  had  not  time  to  see 
that  his  style  was  sublime,  that  he  was 
biblical  in  simplicity,  that  he  was  to 
America  another  Lincoln  in  spirit. 

The  Great  American 

He  was  American.  He  had  the  idealism 
of  America-the  humor,  the  kindliness,  the 
reaching  toward  a  bigger  thing,  the  sim- 
plicity. In  this  work  we  find  all  things 
from  the  ridiculous  in  "Huckleberry 
Finn"  to  the  sublime  of  "Joan  of  Arc" — 
the  most  spiritual  book  that  was  ever 
written  in  the  English  language,  of  serene 
and  lovely  beauty,  as  lofty  as  Joan  her- 
self. A  man  who  could  write  two  such 
books  as  "Huckleberry  Finn"  and  "Joan 
of  Arc"  was  sublime  in  power.  His  youth 
and  his  laughter  are  eternal;  his  genius 
will  never  die. 

THE  PRICE  GOES 
UP  AGAIN! 

Mark  Twain  wanted  everyone  In 
America  to  own  a  set  of  his  books.  So  one 
of  the  last  things  he  asked  was  that  we 
make  a  set  at  so  low  a  price  that  every- 
one might  own  one.  He  said:  "Don't 
make  fine  editions.  Don't  make  editions 
t o sell  f or $200 and  J300 and  $1000.  Make 
good  books,  books  good  to  look  at  and 
easy  to  read  and  make  their  price  low." 
So  we  have  made  this  set.  And  up  to  now 
we  have  been  able  to  sell  it  at  a  low  price. 

Rising  costs  make  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue this  sale  of  Mark  Twain  at  a  low 
price.  New  ediuons  will  cost  very  much 
more  than  this  Author's  National  Edi- 
tion. A  few  months  ago  we  had  to  raise 
the  price  a  little.  That  raise  in  price  was 
a  very  small  one.  It  does  not  matter 
much  if  you  missed  it.  But  now  the  price 
must  go  up  again.  You  must  act  at  once. 
You  must  sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
now.  If  you  want  a  set  at  a  popular  price, 
do  not  delay.  This  edition  will  soon  be 
withdrawn  and  then  you  will  pay  con- 
siderably more  for  your  Mark  Twain. 

Thelastof  theeditionisinsight.  There 
will  never  again  be  a  set  of  Mark  Twain 
at  the  present  price.  Now  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  save  money.  Now — not  to- 
morrow— is  the  time  to  send  the  coupon 
to  get  Mark  Twain. 


Harper  &  Brothers  Lit-  D'K'  2"2-18 

Franklin  Square,  New  York 

Send  me.  all  charges  prepaid,  a  set  of  Mark  Twain's 
Works,  in  25  volumes,  illustrated,  bound  in  handsome 
green  cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  with  trimmed  edges.  It 
not  satisfactory,  I  will  return  them  at  your  expense. 
Otherwise  I  will  send  you  Si. 00  within  S  days  and  S2.00 
a  month  for  14  months. 

Slame 

Address 

To  get  the  red  half  leather  binding,  change  terms  to 
$2.50  within  s  days  and  S3  ou  a  month  for  20  months. 
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A  Question 
of  Fitness 


In  the  city — broadcloth  mid  satin. 
On  the  farm— calico  and 'gingham. 

It  is  a  question  of  fitness. 

i  \  O  with  the  paper  you  select 
for  your  booklet,  your  cata- 
log, your  announcement.  It 
should  lit  your  product  and 
your  audience — be  appropriate 
to  its  purpose. 

Among  the  thousands  of  Strathmore  tints 
and  textures  you  will  find  a  paper  that 
has  not  only  the  passive  virtue  of  appro- 
priateness but  the  positive  selling  value 
of  expressiveness.  It  will  literally  say 
quality  for  you,  or  dignity,  or  strength, 
or  femininity — whatever  you  wish  to 
stress  or  express. 

Your  printer  or  advertising  agent  will 
help  you  find  it. 

In  the  meantime  read  "'The  Language  of 
Paper,"  an  authoritative  word  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts.  Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  Mittineague, 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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at  home  with  Disc  Cortina- 
phone  Language  Records. 
Write  to  us  for  FREE  booklet 
today;  easy  payment  plan. 

Endorsed  by  leading  universities 
Cortina   Academy   of  Languages 

Suite  2174.  12  East  46th  St.,  New.York 
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What  15c.SYou'.T  Nation's  Capital 

Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathf  inder  .^  the  I  The  little  matter  pi  15c  in  stamps  or  com  will  brine  you  the  I  Pathfinder  13 


The  little  matter  ol  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  brine  you  the  I  Pathfinder  13 
weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center  for  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth  ;now  in  its  25th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 
emptying:  the  purse;it  costs  but  fl  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 
means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 
ing, wholesome,  th«,Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send 
I  5c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  pro-  D»*h#!i«»l/w  Raw  C£  \U*e,Wlw.nlm.*.  ft  *» 
bation  1,3  weeks.  The  1 5c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends.  rainilllUer ,  BOX  9Q|  TVaSninglOii,  U.  l>. 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partialand  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


eparate  peace  irith  Germany,"  and  here 
Madame  V^irubova's  voice  trembled  with 
indignation,  "that   was  the  greatesl   non- 

•     and    the     wickedest     slander   of    all. 

Prom  the  time  the  war  broke  out  until  the 
revolution  last  February  the  BmprOBS  was 
tireless  in  her  work  for  the  Russian  soldiers 
and  their  families,  sin  fairly  lived  in  the 
hospitals  at  Tsarskoe  sdo.  Immediately 
after  breakfast  every  morning  die  began 
her  rounds,  drest  in  the  plain  cotton  froek 
of  the  Red-CrOM  nurse.  There  was  no 
duty  too  humble,  no  task  too  arduous  for 
her  to  undertake,  she  sto.nl  beside  tho 
surgeons  in  the  operating-room,  Beeing  the 
most  dreadful  amputations.  She  sat 
beside  the  suffering  and  the  dying  in  their 
beds,  'Stand  near  me,  Czarita,'  a  poor 
wretch  would  cry  to  her  in  his  anguish  and 
pain,  and  she  would  take  his  rough  hand 
and  soothe  him,  pray  for  him,  that  he 
might  bear  it  for  Russia.  They  loved  her 
then,  those  men,  tho  they  turned  against 
her  afterward.  We  used  to  motor  home 
for  luncheon  and  then  go  to  more  hospitals. 
It  would  be  five  o'clock  before  we  reached 
home,  and  then  the  Empress  always  sent 
for  her  children.  What  time  did  she  have, 
will  you  tell  me,  for  German  intrigues? 

"The  home-life  of  the  royal  family  was 
happy  and  harmonious  above  any  I  have 
ever  seen,"  interpolated  Madame  Viru- 
bova.  "The  Czar  worshiped  his  wife  and 
the  children  worshiped  both  of  them. 
Would  you  believe  that  some  of  those 
Court  parasites  tried  to  break  up  that 
happy  home?  Once  when  the  Emperor  was 
at  Livadia,  in  the  Crimea,  some  one  sent 
each  day  a  great  basket  of  flowers  to  be 
placed  on  his  writing-table.  Attached  to 
the  basket  was  my  card.  They  thought 
they  could  make  the  Empress  believe 
that  I  was  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with 
the  Emperor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Empress  asked  me  directly  if  I  sent  the 
flowers.  I  had  not  heard  a  word  of  it 
before,  and  if  she  had  merely  sent  me 
away  I  should  never  have  known  the 
reason.  Against  me  they  plotted  cease- 
lessly. Why?  Because  the  Empress  loved 
and  trusted  me,  and  I  would  have  died 
for  her,  and  they  all  knew  it.  They 
resented  our  friendship.  They  hated  to 
see  us  sitting  together  hours  at  a  time  over 
our  books.  We  read  a  great  deal.  It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  we  read  many 
American  books." 

"What  American  books  did  the  Empress 
read?"  I  asked. 

"We  read  Mrs.  Eddy's  book,  of  course, 
and  the  complete  works  of  the  great 
American  author,  Miller." 

"Miller?"  I  interrupted,  surprized. 
"What  Miller?" 

"I  don't  remember  his  first  name," 
said  Madame  Virubova.  "But  you  must 
know  whom  I  mean.  He  wrote  many  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  works.  The 
Empress  was  very  fond  of  them." 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had 
never  heard  of  Miller,  and  Madame 
Virubova  looked  her  surprize. 

"Another  reason  why  the  Empress,  and 
of  course  myself,  were  unpopular  was 
because  the  children  were  with  us  so  much 
of  the  time.  The  Empress  simply  would 
not  allow  them  to  associate  with  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  nobility.  She  wanted 
to  keep  them  sweet  and  clean-minded  and 
good,  and  she  knew  that  very  few  of  the 
children  of  high  society  in  Russia  were 
fit  companions  for  them.  The  daughters  of 
our  nobility  are  mostly  frivolous,  selfish, 
empty-headed  girls,  and  as  for  the  sons, 
they  are  often  debauched  in  early  boyhood 
You  can  imagine  that  the  Empress's  poor 
opinion  of  them  and  her  refusal  to  allow 
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her  children  to  know  them  aroused  great 
resentment.  People  always  think  their 
own  children  perfect,  you  know." 

The  former  Empress  of  Russia  is  one  of 
the  enigmas  of  history.  Madame  Virul><>\  a. 
who  knew  her  better  than  almost  any  other 
living  woman,  makes  her  out  a  religious 
devotee  and  something  of  a  Puritan.  She 
does  not  reveal  her  as  an  intellectual 
woman,  in  spite  of  her  love  of  books.  A 
really  intelligent  woman  in  her  position 
would  not  have  spent  so  much  of  her 
time  in  the  wards  of  hospitals  in  the  one 
small  town  of  Tsarskoe  Selo.  She  would 
have  used  her  brains,  her  vast  wealth,  and 
her  almost  unlimited  power  to  organize 
the  work  of  the  hospitals  all  over  the  war- 
ana.  I  have  seen  some  of  those  hospitals, 
and  while  some  of  them  are  modern  and 
well  equipped,  many  are  of  the  crudest 
description.  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  as  a 
fly-screen  in  any  Russian  hospital.  Flies 
seem  to  he  regarded  as  harmless  domestic 
pets  even  in  contagious-disease  hospitals 
in  Kussia. 

The  Empress  may  or  may  not  have  been 
a  German  plotter.  I  heard  it  said  on  high 
authority  that  the  minutest  search  of  all 
the  palace  records,  after  the  revolution, 
failed  to  unearth  any  evidence  to  that 
effect.  Practically  everybody  in  Russia, 
however,  believes  that  she  was  a  traitor 
to  her  country  in  the  war.  Those  who  are 
charitably  disposed  toward  her  say  that  she 
was  melancholy,  mad,  irresponsible,  and  a 
weak  tool  in  the  hands  of  Russia's  enemies. 
Hut  when  the  days  of  revolution  burst  on 
the  palace  at  Tsarskoe  Selo,  and  the  night 
of  perpetual  extinction  began  to  descend 
on  the  royal  house  of  Romanoff,  it  was 
this  woman,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who 
alone  showed  strength  of  mind  and  char- 
acter. She  alone  of  the  whole  Court  kept 
her  head  and  her  cool  nerve,  and  kept 
them  to  the  last. 

Much  has  been  made  of  Alexandra's 
influence  over  the  weak  and  yielding 
Kmperor.  It  is  said  that  the  Empress, 
when  arguments  failed  to  move  him,  re- 
sorted to  hysterical  fits,  which  invariably 
brought  results.  But  this  may  be  the 
merest  gossip.  Alexandra's  influence  over 
her  husband  was  probably  as  strong  as 
the  average  wife's,  but  is  it  not  a  little 
curious  that,  while  few  countries  allow 
women  to  inherit  a  throne  and  not  all 
countries  allow  women  to  vote,  when  any- 
thing happens  to  a  dynasty  they  always 
discover  that  the  queen  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  who  had  any  brains 
or  any  strength  of  character?  The  troub- 
les of  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon  have 
been  ascribed  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
ttie  fall  of  the  First  Empire  and  the 
house  of  Bonaparte  was  caused  by  the 
malign  influence  of  Josephine. 

Rasputin  is  another  actor  in  the  drama 
who  will  have  to  be  judged  by  the  his- 
torians. I  firmly  believe  that  Rasputin 
as  a  dark  force  was  very  much  over- 
rated. I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
wicked,  deceitful,  plotting  creature,  a 
monster  of  sensuality,  an  imposter,  and 
an  all-around  bad  lot.  That  seems  to 
be  settled.  But  I  can  not  find  much 
i  vidence  that  he  was  anything  more  than 
a  tool  of  the  German  plotters,  whoever 
they  were.  He  exercised  great  influence, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  almost  everything 
he  did  was  out  of  personal  spite.  He 
demanded  the  suppression  of  a  newspaper 
that  attacked  him,  the  removal  of  a  min- 
ister who  insulted  him.  His  principal 
activities  were  against  men  in  the  Orthodox 
Church.  Here  he  was  about  as  venomous 
as  a  rattlesnake.  An  obscure  monk,  it 
filled  him  with  pride  and  joy  to  humble  a 


This  Guaranteed  Master  Electrical 
Primer  Starts  Your  Car  Instantly 
in  Zero  Weather 

THE  guaranty  back  of  every  Master  x  rimer  assures  you  in- 
stantaneous starting  regardless  of  weather.  No  longer  is 
there  any  need  for  you  to  contend  with  the  cold  weather  starting 
problem.  Equip  your  car  with  a  Master  Primer  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  can  leave  it  stand  for  hours  in 
zero  weather  and  still  start  it  in  less  than  five  seconds. 
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Instantaneous  Starting  in  Zero  Weather 


The  Master  Primer  is  a  motor  con- 
venience that  equals  the  self-starter. 
It  is  operated  just  as  easily — just  as 
quickly.  A  slight  pull  of  the  Master 
Primer  button  right  at  your  finger 
tips  on  the  clash,  starts  your  motor 
humming  on  the  coldest  day. 

Not  a  Pump — An  Electrically 

Heated  Vaporizer 

The  Master  Primer  is  not  a  pump — 
needs  no  auxiliary  tank — no  high  test 
gasoline.  It  is  an  electrically  heated 
vaporizer.  The  Master  Primer  heats 
the  gasoline  boiling  hot — vaporizes  it 
by  heat — mixes  it  with  air.  It  turns 
hot  gas  into  the  cylinders  instead  of 
cold  fuel. 

Saves  Battery— Saves  Gasoline 

The  Master  Primer  uses  no  more  elec- 
tricity than  the  horn.     It  saves  bat- 


tery, gasoline,  time  and  effort.  It  is 
simple  in  operation — easily  installed. 
Any  garage  man  can  put  it  on  your 
car  in  an  hour's  time,  or  you  can  in- 
stall it  yourself. 

Standard  Equipment  o'n 
Franklin  Cars 

The  Master  Primer  has  proved  its  re- 
liability on  thousands  of  cars.  The 
H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Company  tested 
the  Master  Primer  on  hundreds  of 
their  1917  models  and  it  proved  so 
successful  that  they  have  adopted  it 
as  standard  equipment  on  all  their 
1918  cars. 

Don't  go  through  another  winter  and 
experience  aggravating  starting  trou- 
ble. Equip  your  car  with  a  Master 
Primer  and  start  it  when  and  where 
you  want  to  regardless  of  weather. 


Money  Back  Guaranty  Behind  Every  Master  Primer 

You  are  absolutely  protected.  If  the  Master  Primer  does  not  prove  entirely 
satisfactory  you  can  return  it  at  any  time  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  pur- 
chase and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  with  check 
or  money  order  for  #12.50  today.  The 
satisfaction  the  Master  Primer  guar- 
antees will  be  worth  many  times  its 
small  cost.  Remember,  your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

MASTER   PRIMER    COMPANY 

1530  Fort  Street,  W. ,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Use  this   Coupon  —  —  - -  "~  — 
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MASTER  PRIMER  COMPANY, 

1530  Fort  Street,  W.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

(1)  Please  send  me.  without  cost  or  obligation,  a  copy 
of  the  Master  Primer  folder  which  illustrates  and  ex- 
plains the  Master  Primer  in  detail.     G  Cneck  here. 

(2)  I  enclose  $12.60  lor  which  please  send  me  prepaid 
one  Master  Primer  complete  with  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning it  within  thirty  days  for  refund  in  full  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

My  car  is Model 

Name 

Address 

City 


•  State. 
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One  of  the  cure-rooms  in  the  immense  Goodyear  factories  at  Akron.  Ohio 


Copyright  1918,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire&  Rubber  Co. 


AKRON 
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A  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK 

Three  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety-Jive  of  the  Goodyear  workmen  own  their  own  honus. 
More  than  three  thousand  of  the  remaining  number  are  paying  for  their  homes  on  contract. 
Literally  hundreds  of  Goodyear  employees  share  ownership  in  the  institution  for  which  they  labor. 


T  is  true  in  the 
Goodyear  facto- 
ries, that  wherever 
mechanical  appli- 
ance could  supplant  human 
endeavor  with  accuracy  and 
saving,  this  has  been  done. 

It  is  not  less  true,  however, 
that  the  human  element  yet 
remains  one  of  the  largest 
factors  in  the  goodness  of  our 
product,  for  machines  must 
be  minded  by  men. 

S(5  it  is  that  upon  the  vast 
arrrty  of  Goodyear  workmen 
still  dev6lves  the  responsibil- 
ity for  keeping  this  business 
alive  and  advancing. 

And  so  it  is  that  to  these  able 
workmen,  Goodyear  makes 
full  requital  of  the  respect 
that  they  have  earned. 


Goodyear  always  has  clear- 
ly recognized  the  close  rela- 
tion between  a  man's  well- 
being  and  his  own  good  work. 

And  in  this  recognition  have 
been  born  those  manifold  ac- 
tivities which  Goodyear  en- 
courages on  behalf  of  its 
people. 

Far  from  being  spent  in  any 
spirit  of  paternalism,  these 
activities  are  launched  wholly 
on  a  reciprocal  basis. 


It  is  the  belief  in  this  institu- 
tion that  if  Goodyear  takes 
care  of  its  workmen,  its  work- 
men will  take  care  of  Good- 
year. 

There  are  baseball,  football, 
musical  and  technical  clubs 
at  Goodyear,  and  more  than 
a  dozen  clubs  like  them. 

There  are  a*  legal  advice 
bureau,  a  police  department, 
a  hospital,  a  factory  library, 
a  factory  newspaper- — all 
without  charge. 

There  are  housing,  financial 
and  health  supervision,  res- 
taurant service,  accident  pre- 
vention and  compensation, 
insurance  systems  and  retire- 
ment awards. 

There  are  schools  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  competent 
workmen,  for  the  American- 
ization of  aliens,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  who  will  use 
them. 

On  a  tract  of  400  acres  now 
partly  annexed  to  the  city  of 
Akron,  Goodyear  has  itself 
developed  a  home-owning 
community  of  2,500  people. 

Not  only  homes,  but  parks 
and  playgrounds  have  been 
perfected  in  this  tract — one 
recreation  field,  equipped 
with  swimming  and  bathing 


facilities,  alone  comprises 
twenty-eight  acres. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  Good- 
year that  encouragement  and 
self-help  for  its  employees  re- 
dounds to  the  good  of  their 
product. 

Certainly  we  are  going  to 
gather  gradually  about  us 
people  who  understand  and 
appreciate  these  things,  rather 
than  itinerant  workers. 

Certainly  also  there  is  no  safer 
bar  against  inept  effort,  un- 
ambitious endeavor  and  the 
indifferent  application  of  fine 
material  and  equipment  than 
the  spirit  of  the  worker  who 
has  faith  in  his  leader's  justice. 

And  certainly  this  spirit  to- 
day prevails  throughout  the 
entire  Goodyear  institution, 
inspiring  and  cheering  the 
whole  of  its  men. 

So  it  is,  as  we  earlier  said, 
that  to  its  able  workmen 
Goodyear  makes  full  requital 
of  the  respect  that  they  have 
earned. 

And  so  it  is,  by  way  of  fair 
exchange,  that  these  work- 
men protect  the  excellence 
of  their  product,  and  our  own 
good  name. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 


Goodyear  Tires ,    Heavy   Tourist  Tubes  and      Tire  Saver"  Accessories 
are  easy   to    get  from    Goodyear  Service  Station   Dealers    everywhere. 
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bishop,  t.»  unfrock  a  priest,  to  influenoe 
appointments. 

Rasputin  had  a  small,  mean  mind,  and 
hia  egotism  was  ooloasal  Of  course  the 
women  foola  .it  Court  who  flattered  and 
deferred  to  him,  perhaps  worse,  fosti 
this  egotism  until  it  reached  the  limit  of 
inflation.  But  Rasputin,  1  believe,  will 
live  in  history  more  M  a  scandal  than  as  a 

menace  to  Russia.    Be  was  a  menaoe  also, 

a-,  a  bad,  weak  man  is  often  even 
more  of  a  menaoe  than  a  bad,  strong  one. 
The  weakling  is  almost  sure  sooner  or 
later  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  plotters  and 
criminals,  and  under  their  directing  power 

lie  becomes  as  dangerous  as  a  rabid  animal. 


KERENSKY,  "SOMEWHKRE  IN  RETIRE- 
MENT," PLANNING  TO  STRIKE  AGAIN? 

ALE  XANDE  R  FEODOROVIT< '  1 1 
KERENSKY,  once  hailed  as  the 
savior  of  Russia,  and  for  a  brief  time  after 
the  first  revolution  virtually  the  dictator 
of  the  new  republic,  has  disappeared 
from  the  ken  of  the  world.  He  has  been 
reported  as  having  been  seen  here  and 
there  since  his  flight,  and  at  one  time 
w:is  said  to  be  dying,  but  Mrs.  Vladimir 
Baranovsky,  his  sister-in-law,  who  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco  with  her  husband 
early  in  January,  believes  that  the  former 
Premier  is  lying  low,  awaiting  the  psy- 
chological moment  to  move  against  the 
Lenine-Trotzky  Government  with  a  new 
blow  for  the  liberty  of  Russia  as  he  con- 
ceives it. 

Baranovsky  is  the  son  of  the  largest 
Russian  munition  -  manufacturer  of  the 
past  generation,  who  was  known  as  the 
"Krupp  of  Russia."  Mrs.  Baranovsky, 
who  is  described  as  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
has  the  utmost  faith  in  Kerensky.  She 
said  to  a  reporter  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin: 

"  The  psychological  hour  will  surely 
arrive  when  Kerensky  will  again  find 
an  opportunity  to  assert  himself.  He  is 
an  immensely  popular  man  in  Russia,  no 
matter  what  may  be  heard  here  to  the  con- 
trary. The  Bolsheviki  will  rule  for  a 
little  while,  but  it  is  Kerensky  who  will 
eventually  deliver  the  people  from  their 
bondage." 

Mrs.  Baranovsky's  family  was  on  in- 
timate terms  with  the  Kerensky  family 
in  Moscow  when  Mrs.  Baranovsky  was 
a  child.  Kerensky  married  a  sister  of 
her  husband,  and  the  bond  between  the 
two  families  was  thus  cemented.  The 
Baranovskys  were  in  Petrograd  during 
the  months  that  preceded  the  overthrow 
of  the  Provisional  Government  by  the  ex- 
tremists. Kerensky  was  a  frequent  caller 
at  their  home. 

"He  would  arouse  pity  in  one's  soul," 
said  Mrs.  Baranovsky.  "Day  by  day  the 
lines  in  his  face  deepened.  Day  by  day  he 
seemed  growing  weaker,  but  he  never 
stopt  work  or  took  care  of  himself.  He 
would  come  into  the  house,  throw  himself 
on  a  couch,  and  snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep 
where  he  knew  he  would  be  safe  from 
molestation.  He  came  to  us  just  before  he 
escaped  from  the  capital.  No  one  knows 
where  he  is  now,  but  whatever  may  happen 
we  know  that  his  will  be  a  great  name  in 
history." 

Baranovsky  is  a  Russian  engineer  and 
is  coming  here  to  make  a  study  of  American 
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oonditions.  lb-  i^  engaged  in  the  machin- 
ery business  <>n  a  large  scale  in  Beveral 
Russian  oil 

An  interesting  picture  of  Kerensky 
In  f,.re  he  reached  the  height  of  his  power 
is  presented  by  B.  H.  Wilcox  in  The 
Atlantic    Monthly.      He    writ- 

If,  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution,  you  had 
scrutinized  the  ranks  of  the  Imperial  Duma, 
Alexander  Kerensky  would  probably  have 
been  the  last  man  whom  you  would  have 
picked  out  as  a  successor  to  the  autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias.  In  many  respects,  he 
was  the  least  distinguished  figure  in  that 
assembly,  and,  so  far  as  externals  were 
concerned,  one  of  the  least  ingratiating. 
As  he  hurried  through  the  lobbies  with 
short,  nervous  steps,  you  might  have  taken 
him  for  an  underpaid  clerk  or  the  reporter 
of  a  gutter  newspaper.  His  undeveloped, 
undersized  form  was  clad  in  a  shabby, 
dark-colored  sack  suit,  and  the  only  notice- 
able characteristics  of  his  pinched  fea- 
tures were  the  morbid  and  blotchy  pallor 
of  his  complexion,  and  a  certain  furtive- 
ness  in  the  expression  of  the  eyes,  which 
was  possibly  due  to  the  perpetual  anxieties 
of  his  revolutionary  life.  Neither  the 
face  nor  the  manner  of  the  man  would 
have  inspired  confidence  in  a  stranger, 
tho  the  indications  of  suffering  and  ill- 
health  might  have  prompted  to  pity. 

The  peculiarly  high  pitch  of  Kerensky 's 
voice,  which  has  been  frequently  com- 
mented upon,  and  the  passionate  vehe- 
mence of  his  utterance  are  described  by  the 
writer,  who  says: 

Kerensky  stood  out  from  the  other 
members  by  virtue  of  the  vehemence  and 
pitch  of  his  utterance.  Their  monotony 
was  that  of  a  babbling  brook,  his  that  of  a 
railway  whistle.  He  was  always  at  the 
white  heat  of  passion,  and  poured  out  an 
unbroken  torrent  of  fierce  words  at  the 
very  top  of  his  voice.  One  was  amazed 
that  his  vocai  chords  did  not  give  way,  and 
that  his  puny  frame  was  not  broken  by  the 
storm  of  uncontrolled  gesture  which  kept 
every  limb  in  ceaseless  febrile  motion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  speeches  actually 
left  him  quite  exhausted,  and  he  stept 
from  the  tribune  with  his  whole  body 
trembling  and  perspiration  pouring  down 
his  pallid  cheeks. 

This  type  of  overwrought  oratory  does 
not  impress  a  parliament;  and  Kerensky 
was  listened  to  in  the  Duma  mainly  be- 
cause there  was  no  knowing  what  he  might 
not  say  next.  The  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues heard  him  with  a  half  contemptuous 
curiosity,  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
he  reached  the  end  of  his  peroration  with- 
out having  provoked  open  scandal.  Out- 
side the  ranks  of  the  extreme  democratic 
parties,  his  demagogic  frenzy  aroused 
both  dislike  and  distrust.  He  was  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  insatiable  ambition, 
to  whom  it  was  of  less  importance  that  the 
fabric  of  the  Czar's  Government  should 
be  tottering  than  that  he  had  struck  the 
blows  which  had  loosened  it  from  its 
foundations. 

There  was,  however,  one  portion  of 
Kerensky's  audience  on  which  his  elo- 
quence worked  like  a  succession  of  power- 
ful electric  shocks,  and  to  which,  no  doubt, 
it  was  chiefly  directed.  That  was  the 
groups  of  workmen,  always  marked  out 
by  their  blouses  and  high  boots,  in  the 
public  galleries  of  the  Tauride  Palace. 
It  was  precisely  those  passages  of  his 
speeches    which    the    censor    had    deleted 


from   the  newspaper  reports  which  were 

known  in  the  artizan  quarter  on 
"the  Viborg  side"  and  in  the  shipyards 
and  iron-works  at  the  mouth  of  the  .V 
The  Trudoviki,  or  Laborites,  are  a  repre- 
sentation rather  of  the  landless  rural 
ait  than  of  the  urban  masses;  but 
with  a  sure  instinct  the  Petrograd  prole- 
tariat quickly  recognized  in  Kerensky  their 
born  champion ;  and  in  the  months  of  doubt 
and  despair  which  preceded  the  revolu- 
tion he  was  the  man  they  swore  by  through 
thick  and  thin. 

Here  is  the  author's  crisp  description 
of  the  man  who  was  the  idol  of  the  work- 
ingmen: 

An  ambitious  and  shrewd  young  lawyer, 
of  impoverished  aristocratic  stock,  who 
has  had  the  foresight  to  realize  that  in  the 
democratic  development  of  Russia,  which 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  arrest,  the  popular 
side  offers  the  best  scope  for  his  somewhat 
morbid  talents  and  energies;  a  voluble  and 
tempestuous  orator  of  pronouncedly  dema- 
gogic type,  who  has  been  intoxicated  by  the 
exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity  and,  in 
the  process  of  convincing  others,  is  gra- 
dually raising  his  own  convictions  to  the 
point  of  fanaticism.  Such  a  judgment 
would  have  been  no  serious  disparagement 
of  his  honesty  and  sincerity. 

Kerensky  is  really  a  Russian  aristocrat 
— as  Russian  aristocrats  go.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Dvorianstvo,  or  "nobility," 
with  the  right  to  bear  the  only  genuine 
Russian  title,  Kniaz,  says  the  writer,  which 
can  only  be  translated  as  Prince.  The 
wizardry  of  Kerensky's  personality  is  thus 
described  by  Danchenko,  an  able  Russian 
journalist: 

All  impediments  between  himself  and 
his  audience  are  intolerable  to  him.  He 
wants  to  be  all  before  you,  from  head  to 
foot,  so  that  the  only  thing  between  you 
and  him  is  the  air  completely  impreg- 
nated by  his  and  your  mutual  radiations 
of  invisible  but  mighty  currents.  For 
that  reason  he  will  hear  nothing  of  rostra, 
pulpits,  tables.  He  leaves  the  rostrum, 
jumps  on  the  table;  and  he  stretches  out 
his  hands  to  you — nervous,  supple,  fiery, 
all  quivering  with  the  enthusiasm  of  prayer 
which  seizes  him. 

Again  the  great  power  of  Kerensky's 
personality  is  described  in  an  incident 
quoted  from  the  words  of  a  correspondent 
of  the  Ryetch.  It  was  during  the  first 
days  of  his  rule  as  War  Minister.  He  was 
at  the  front  prescribing  for  a  "sick" 
(disaffected)  regiment.  He  greeted  the 
troops  and  talked  of  the  long-awaited 
freedom.  One  soldier  said  quietly:  "If 
we  attack  we  shall  all  perish.  And  what 
good  will  it  be,  this  freedom,  to  a  dead 
man?"     The  correspondent  wrote: 

Kerensky  started  back  as  if  he  had  been 
struck  in  the  face.  ...  He  and  the  soldier 
stood  face  to  face.  The  representative  of 
the  spirit  and  the  representative  of  the 
body,  they  measured  each  other  with  their 
eyes,  as  if  before  a  duel. 

"Comrades,"  Kerensky  began. 

"What  is  the  use  of  talking?"  cried  the 
soldier,  sharply  and  roughly,  not  at  all  as 
he  had  spoken  hitherto;  "we  must  make 
peace  quickly,  that's  all." 

Some  one's  sympathetic  voice  murmured 
in  the  back  ranks.     Another  moment  and 
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Interior  of  an  Austin  Standard  No.  3  Factory-Building.     No.  3  is  100  feet  wide  and  may  he  any  multiple 
of  20  feet  in  length.     2,000  square  feet  of  floor-space  per  column — excellent  daylighting  and  ventilation 

This  is  an  Austin  Standard 
30- Day  Factory  Building 

AUSTIN  Standard  Factory-Buildings  are  permanent, 
-^*-  substantial  structures,  embodying  in  their  design  and 
construction  the  best  features  of  American  industrial  build- 
ing practice.  They  are  superbly  daylighted  and  ventilated, 
with  large  areas  of  unobstructed  floor-space,  and  ample 
structural  capacity  for  carrying  shafting  or  monorails  or 
adding  traveling  craneways  if  necessary.  They  are  built 
of  concrete,  brick,  structural  steel,  steel-sash,  and  timber. 


Nine  Essential  Types 

There  are  nine  types  of 
Austin  Standard  Factory- 
Buildings.  The  essential 
materials  for  six  of  these 
types  are  kept  constantly 
on  hand,  in  stock,  ready 
for  immediate   shipment. 


Three  30-Day  Types 

Three  of  these  types,  in- 
cluding the  No.  3  shown 
above,  can  positively  be 
erected  complete  on  your 
property  in  30  working- 
days  from  date  of  order, 
price  and  delivery  guar- 
anteed. 


A  Widely  Available  Service 

The  Austin  Company 
has  offices  at  live  important 
geographical     centers, 


where  immediate  engi- 
neering service  is  available 
for  the  adaptation  of  Austin 
Standard  buildings  to  your 
needs,  or  for  the  design  of 
special  structures,  should 
your  plant  require  them. 

The  Austin  Construction 
and  Engineering  depart- 
ments are  available  at  the 
same  locations  to  build  and 
equip  ready-to-operate  in- 
dustrial plants,  whether  of 
standard  or  special  design. 

The  Austin  Company  is 
now  the  largest  organiza- 


tion in  the  United  States 
doing  exclusively  factory 
designing,  building,  and 
equipment  work. 

How  to  Get  Information 

You  can  get  complete 
information  about  Austin 
Standard  Factory-Buildings 
at  once  if  you  will  write, 
wire,  or  phone  the  nearest 
Austin  office  for  a  copy  of 
the  Austin  catalogue. 

The 
Austin  Company 

Industrial  Engineers 
and  Builders 

Cleveland:  16112  Euclid  Ave.  Eddy  4500 

New  York:  21;  Broadway  Barclay  S8S6 

Detroit:  Penobscot  Building  Cherry  4466 
Indianapolis:  Merchants'  Bank  Bldg.  Main" 6428 

Washington:  Bellevue  Hotel  Franklin  3779 

Philadelphia:  Bulletin  Building  Spruce  1291 

Pittsburgh:  House  Building  Court  1993 
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Crisp,  well-but- 
tered toast  (push- 
button-toast) al- 
ways tastes  good. 
Leave  it  to  the 
toastress,  she  will 
see  to  that  if  you 
furnish  her  with  a 


Then  without  get- 
ting up  and  reach- 
ing for  fixture  or  wall 
switch,  without 
pulling  cord  from 
toaster,  she  can  turn 
"off"  the  current  and 
turn  it  "on"  again 
when  you're  ready  for  the  next  slice.  The 
push  buttons  of  the  C-H  Switch  give  her 
this  convenience. 

This  new  switch  can  be  used  with  the 
toaster,  iron — any  electric  appliance.  Elim- 
inates burnouts — saves  appliances. 

Take  the  cords  of  your  toaster,  iron  and  table 
stove  toyour  dealer  and  he  will  attach  "Seventy* 
Fifty"  Switches  in  a  few  minutes.  If  he  can't 
supply  you  send  63  cents  to  cover  cost  of  each 
switch  and  mailing.  Write  for  Booklet  "Push 
The  Button" — free  on  request. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  K  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

Electrical   Controlling  Apparatus,! 


Pin  Up  "Old  Glory 

You  will    not   injure   the  Flag,  wall-paper 
or  woodwork  if  you  use 

Moore  Push-Pins 

CI0.1  Head;  Stiel  Points. 
Moore  Push-leu  II  anf-en ,  the  Hanger  with 
a  Twist,  for  framed  pictures,  mirrors,  etc 
i    Af1  II    Stationery,    Hardware,    Drug 
II**  »nd  Photo  Supply  stores. 

Io  Canada  18c.     Sample!  and 
1    *»        Bookl't  free.  Write  Dept.  33. 
MOOKE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


whiting-AdAms 
RUSHES 


ALL  GRADES 


FOR  THE  GREAT  CARRIERS 
OF  THE  WORLD 

The  requirements  of  Railroads  and 
Steamships  demand  best  quality,  long 
wearing  bristle  brushes. 

Whifing-AdamsBrushes 

have  for  many  years  been  in  use  for  Railroad 
and  Marine  work  by  the  most  exacting  arti- 
sans. Toughest  and  best  quality  bristles  used 
in  them.  Desirable  styles.  Vulcan  Rubber 
Cemented  method  of  holding  bristles  pre- 
vents shedding  or  failure. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature.  Dept.  M 

John  L.  Whiting-1.  J.  Adams  Co. 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 

Whitiuff-Adams  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and 

Official   Blue  Ribbon,     Highest  Award    at 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 


thf  poaiant  would  fa  m  ;i  vioterj  o 

the  Kiissmn  Revolution. 

•'Silence     when     the     War     Minister     is 

speaking!" 

There  was  a  hush.  All  were  on  the  alert 
— as   still    as    death.      It    seemed    that   one 

oould  hear  the  quickened  heat  of  hearts. 

"Colonel,"  said  Kerensky  in  a  choking 
voice,   "take   this  man  — " 

"And  have  him  shot'.'"  the  mind  in- 
voluntarily asked  itself.  The  emotion  of 
the  moment  was  such  that  no  one  would 
have  been  surprised  to  hear  such  words. 
But  no. 

" — and  to-morrow  issue  an  order  that  he 
has  been  Sung  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Rus- 
sian Army.  He  is  a  coward.  He  is  un- 
worthy to  defend  the  soil  of  Russia,  lie 
may  an  home." 

A  stream  of  phrases,  trenchant  and  mer- 
ciless as  the  blows  of  a  whip.  "Coward, 
coward,  coward!"  Kerensky  repeated  this 
word  with  the  fury  of  one  possest.  The 
lace  of  the  soldier  took  on  the  hue  of  death, 
became  as  gray  as  the  earth.  He  began  to 
sway  to  one  side,  ever  farther  to  one  side, 
and  finally  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

"  He  is  playing  the  simpleton,"  some  one 
shouted. 

But  it  was  not  so.  The  soldier  was  in  a 
deep  swoon. 


THE  NAVY  NEEDS  "EYES"— The  sub- 
marine warfare  has  made  it  necessary  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  on  our  naval  vessels, 
and  binoculars,  spyglasses,  and  telescopes 
are  urgently  required.  In  asking  The 
Digest  to  call  the  attention  of  its  readers 
to  this  need,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  says: 

More  "eyes"  are  needed  on  every  ship, 
in  order  that  a  constant  and  efficient  look- 
out may  be  maintained.  Sextants  and 
chronometers  are  also  urgently  required. 

Heretofore,  the  United  States  has  been 
obliged  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon 
foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of  such 
articles.  These  channels  of  supply  are 
now  closed,  and  as  no  stock  is  on  hand  in 
this  country  to  meet  the  present  emer- 
gency, it  has  become  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  private  owners,  to 
furnish  "eyes  for  the  Navy." 

Several  weeks  ago,  an  appeal  was  made 
through  the  daily  press,  resulting  in  the 
receipt  of  over  3,000  glasses  of  various 
kinds,  the  great  majority  of  which  have 
proved  satisfactory  for  naval  use.  This 
number,  however,  is  wholly  insufficient,  and 
the  Navy  needs  many  thousands  more. 

All  articles  should  be  securely  tagged 
giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  donor, 
and  forwarded  by  mail  or  express  to  the 
Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  care  of  Naval 
Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C,  so  that 
they  may  be  acknowledged  by  him. 

Articles  not  suitable  for  naval  use  will 
be  returned  to  the  sender.  Those  ac- 
cepted will  be  keyed,  so  that  the  name  and 
address  of  the  donor  will  be  permanently 
recorded  at  the  Navy  Department,  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  them, 
with  added  historic  interest,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  guarantee  them  against 
damage  or  loss. 

As  the  Government  can  not,  under  the 
law,  accept  services  or  material  without 
making  some  payment  therefor,  one  dollar 
will  be  paid  for  each  article  accepted, 
which  sum  will  constitute  the  rental  price, 
or,  in  the  event  of  loss,  the  purchase 
price,  of  such  article. 
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The  Warning  Flash 


i. 


hi 


y) 

That  warning  tickle  in  your 
throat  is  trying  to  tell  you  of 
the  approaching  cold. 


b  v 


'  can  be  depended  upon  to  stop  the  harsh,  rasp- 
ing "hack"  of  the  most  stubborn  cougn. 
i  Afford  immediate  relief  to  sore,  tender 
i  throats,  and  save  needless  doctors'  bills. 

Get  the  Drop 
on  that  Cough 


nigh  School  Course 
inTwoTfears 


Here  is  a  thorough,  complete,  simplified 
High  School  Course  that  you  can  complete  in  two 
years.  Meets  college  entrance  requirements.  Prepared 
by  leading  orofessora  io  universities  and  academies. 

Study  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

A  high  school  education 


multiplies  your  chances  for 

success  in  business  or  social  life. 
Study  this  intensely  interesting 
coarse  in  spare  time  without  inter- 
feringrwithyourregular  work.  Make 
the  most  of  your  natural  ability. 

ITDrr  Rnnlr  Send  roar  name  and 
r  I\Wj  DUOH  address  on  a  letter 

or  post  card  for  full  information.  No  ob  II* 
gallon.  It's  absolutely  free.  Write  today. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 
Dept.    P-2402 Chicago,  Illinois 


Men  and 

Women 

who  were  dented  a 
nigh-scnool  train- 
ing can  make  op 
for   lost  time  by 

taking  this  sim- 
plified course  at 
noma.  H  and  reds 
have  profited  by 
tbia  remarkable 
opportunity. 
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ERSONAL  POWE 

a  big  practical  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas, 

shows  you  the  way  to  happiness  and  success 

rough  mental  concentration  and  the  develop- 

ent  of  energy  and  will.     Read  it  and  make 

good.     i2mo.  cloth,  ti-75!  by  mail,  S1.S7. 
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FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


freeTestLesson 

iBDraftsmansliip 


"Stefan 


'Hip 


Special  offer  now.    Pay  nothing 
for  this  Test  Lesson  in  Drafting. 
Learn  from  it  how  the  Chicago 
"Tech"  Course  will  give  you  as 
practical  training  in  Architectural, 
Electrical, StructuralSteel,  Machine 
Drafting  or  any  other   branch  01 
Drafting.    Learn  from  this  free  les- 
son whether  or  not  you  are  a  man 
who  can  study  this  technical  calling 
to  advantage.    Send  no  money. 

$25  to  $100  a  Week! 


Positions  are  always  open  to  compe- 
tentdraftsmen.  Thewarconditionsare 
creating  an  extra  demand  and  the  trained  man  always 
has  the  best  opportunity.  Our  course  gives  this  training 
in  the  shortest  time  consistent  with  thoroughness  and 
its  practical  value  is  proved  by  our  graduates'  success. 

*c3uj: «  Study  At  Home 

You  need  not  leave  your  present  occupation  to  get 
this  expert  training-.  We  will  teach  you  by  mail  in  your 
Bpare  time.  The  work  is  the  same  as  Riven  in  our  Uay  ana  eve- 
ning Classes  at  the  College  iiere  in  Chicago  and  given  dircciiy 
by  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  very  work  they  teach,  upon 
enrollment  we  give  you  a  ».t  of  ln.trum.nts  or  a  cash  crcini 
if  you  have  a  set.  Pay  for  the  course  as  you  go  along.  1  ne  let. 
is  so  small  and  the  terms  so  easy  that  you  will  not  feel  the  c  ' 

II  engaged  In  Building  work,  ask  about  our  Builders  court. 
In  Plan  R.adlng,  Construction  and  Estimating. 
II »  nlTr  Send  for  the  Free  Lesson  and  see  for  jouraelf 
W  K  I  IK  how  practical  this  CourBe  is-and  how  easily  you 
"  ■»■  *  *u  can  pay  for  it  on  our  terms.  State  what  branch 
of  drafting  interests  you  and  whether  College  or  Home  fatuay. 

Chicago  Technical  College,  233  Chicago  "Tech"  Bldg.,  Chicago 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


And  Again,  Ha,  Ha  ! — "  All  the  writers 
on  that  funny  paper  have  resigned." 

"Ha,  ha !  then  the  editor  has  literally 
lost  his  wits." — Baltimore  American. 


Regular  Rates.  —  Traveler  —  "  How 
much  is  my  bill?  " 

Clerk—"  What  room?" 

Traveler — "  I  slept  on  the  billiard- 
table." 

Clerk — "Fifty  cents  an  hour."  — 
Purple  Cow. 


The  Restive  Button. — Indignant  Wife 
— "  What  on  earth  do  you  do  to  your 
clothes  to  keep  me  sewing  on  buttons  this 
way?" 

Apologetic  Husband — "  I  don't  know, 
•my  dear.     I  merely  touch  the  button — I 
can't  imagine  what  does  the  rest." — Balti- 
more American. 


True  Instinct. — Little  Lydia  had  been 
given  a  ring  as  a  birthday  present,  but, 
much  to  her  disappointment,  no  one  of  the 
guests  at  dinner  noticed  it.  Finally,  un- 
able to  withstand  their  obtuseness  or 
indifference,  she  exclaimed: 

*'  Oh,  dear,  I'm  so  warm  in  my  new 
ring!  " — Youth's  Companion. 


Not  So  Wide  of  the  Mark. — "  And  now, 
children,  we  come  to  that  important 
country,  Germany,  that  is  governed  by  a 
man  called  a  kaiser,"  said  the  teacher. 
"  Can  any  one  tell  me  what  a  kaiser 
is?    Yes,  Willie!" 

"  Please,  ma'am,  a  kaiser  is  a  stream 
of  hot  water  springin'  up  in  the  air  and 
disturbin'  the  earth." — Life. 


High  Finance. — A  Buffalo  man  stopt 
a  newsboy  in  New  York,  saying:  "  See 
here,  son,  I  want  to  find  the  Blank  National 
Bank.  I'll  give  you  half  a  dollar  if  you 
direct  me  to  it." 

With  a  grin,  the  boy  replied:  "  All  right, 
come  along,"  and  he  led  the  man  to  a 
building  a  half-block  away. 

The  man  paid  the  promised  fee,  re- 
marking, however,  "  That  was  a  half- 
dollar  easily  earned." 

"  Sure  !  "  responded  the  lad.  "  But 
you  mustn't  fergit  that  bank-directors  is 
paid  high  in  Noo  Yawk." — Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


When    Wyndham    Got    a    "  Hand."— 

The  veteran  actor,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham, 
is  a  great  believer  in  the  Turkish  bath  as 
an  aid  to  health.  Even  when  touring 
through  the  Far  West  he  generally  man- 
aged to  have  at  least  one  bath  a  week, 
alt  ho  occasionally  the  arrangements  were 
sometimes  primitive. 

"  In  one  small  town,  for  instance," 
remarked  Sir  Charles  recently,  "  my 
massagist  was  a  ver;£  strong  man.  He 
laid  me  on  the  slab  and  prodded  and 
kneaded  and  punched  and  hammered  me 
in  a  most  emphatic  way.  At  the  end,  after 
I  had  got  up,  he  came  behind  me  and 
gave  me  on  the  bare  back  four  terrific 
resounding  whacks  with  the  palm  of  his 
enormous  hand. 

'  What  on  earth  did  you  do  that  for?  ' 
I  panted. 

'  Oh,  no  offense,  sir,'  said  the  man. 
4  It  was  only  to  let  the  office  know  I  was 
ready  for  the  next  comer.  You  see,  the 
bell's  out  of  order  in  his  room.'  " — Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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Marvelous 
Wireless  Toy 

Looks  Impossible 

Here  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  experimenting  to 
produce  a  Wireless  Toy,  and  now  2000  of  them  are 
ready.  This  perfect  Wireless  Dog  "O-Jiffo"  is  the 
sensation  of  the  age.   You  simply  place  the  dog  in  the 

dog-house — nothing  to  wind,  no  strings — you  can  stand  away  from 
it  as  far  as  you  like  up  to  50  feet  and  merely  call  "O-Jiffo"  and  out 
runs  the  dog.  Looks  absolutely  impossible — mystifying.  Not  only 
is  O-Jiffo  the  greatest  toy  invention, 
but  its  scientific  principles  will  cause 
thought  and  intense  interest.  Many 
great  inventions  are  to  come  from 
this  principle  of  sound  waves.  The 
first  2000  have  cost  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  but  with  the  completion  of 
new  equipment  for  big  production, 
O-Jiffo  can  be  sold  for  $1.25.  We, 
therefore,  offer  this  first  2000  at  only 
$1.25  each,  delivered  anywhere  pre- 
paid, guaranteed  to  work  perfectly  or 
money  refunded. 


No  Wires  —  No  Strings  —  Just  Voice  Currents,  Sound 

Waves,  Bring  the  Dog  Out  of  His  House — No 
Winding— Just  Call  "O-Jiffo"  and  Out  Comes  the  Dog 

Dog  house  is  solidly  made  of  beautifully  painted,  selected  wood  and  stands  8  inches 
high.  Dog  is  composition,  a  perfectly  proportioned  lifelike  brown  bulldog.  The  sound 
wave  equipment  is  of  best  steel,  practically  indestructible.  Guaranteed  five  years. 
Comes  in  securely  packed  corrugated  board. 

A  Million  Laughs— 

Greatest  Toy  Invention  of  the  Age 

Scientific  —  Absolutely  Wireless 

Children  simply  go  wild  over  this  wonderful'  Dog.  They  never  grow  tired  of  it- 
Grown-ups  never  cease  to  wonder  how  it  is,done.  Those  of  inventive  turn  of  mind  see 
tremendous  possibilities  for  a  wide  range  of  inventions.  O-Jiffo  is  indeed  the  toy  sen- 
sation of  the  hour.  It  is  never  shown  but  that  it  attracts  the  attention  of  everyone.  We 
want  to  get  this  first  2000  in  the  homes  quickly.  From  the  first  five  samples  sold,  300 
orders  were  received  and  orders  are  increasing  daily.  Soon  our  factory  output  will  take 
care  of  orders  for  any  quantity.  Send  us  $1.25  today  and  we  will  send  you  one  of  these 
O-Jiffo  Wireless  Dogs  and  Dog  House  prepaid.  If  you  do  not  say  it  is  the  greatest  toy 
you  ever  saw,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  purchase,  send  it  back  and  we  will 
refund  you  $1.25  immediately. 

w-v  _      lrft»  Dealers,  line  up  your  1918  supply  now.     Our  capacity  is  rapidly  being  sold  up 

mJGELmGT S  and  you  surely  want  to  come,  in  on  the  biggest  Toy  Seller  of  the  times.    Agents, 

AfientS  nere  k  an  art'c*e  tnat  ^Us  itself,  show  it  anywhere,  to  young  or  old;  crowds 

^-vgciiio  gather;  sales  made  quick.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

MANDEL  TOY  CO.,  1455  West  Congress  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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The  Only 

Jack  Made. 

You  Do  Not 

Need  to  Climb 

Under  "Your  Car 

to  Place  In  Position 

(iibralfar  Auto.  Jack 

SAVES*  TIME.  PATIENCE^AND 
CLOTHING.  A  CHILD  CAN 
]USE  IT  AS  EASILY AS  YOU. 

Operated  by  a  long,  folding,  detach- 
able, crank  handle.  The  raising  and 
lowering  weight  is  carried  by  the 
Jack  itself  through  the  gear  and 
pinion  construction.  Reverse  rota- 
tion of  handle  to  raise  or 
lower. 

Speedier  than    any 

other  Jack  —  absolute 

safety  —  no    springs, 

chains,  triggers,  or 

ratchets. 

Fits  in  anytool  box. Weight 
9^6  lbs.  Capacity  3-ton 
car.  Height  lowered  11J£ 
inches,  raised  18  inches. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  his  address 

and  price  and  we  will  send  a  Jack  to  you  prepaid. 

Folder  Sent  Upon  Request 

GIBRALTAR  JACK  CO. 


1902A  Broadway 


New  York  City 


The  Health- Care   of  the   Growing   Child 

by  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.  For.  the  mother  who  would  guard  her 
child's  health  and  understand  the  best  treatment  during  ill- 
ness. Postpaid,  $1.37.    Funk  &Wagnalls  Company,  N.Y. 

A  Good  Bookcase 


Aiiooa  uooKcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


^UNIVERSAL  DOOKCASE 


Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finest  homes 
and  offices  throughout  the  country.  They  are  made 
in  sections,  combining  practical  utility,  economy 
and  attractive  appearance.  Style  illustrated  is 
beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with  non- 
binding,  disappearing  glass  doors;  price:  top 
Si. so.  leg  base  $1.75 — combination  complete  $0.25. 
Other  styles  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices. 
On  orders  of  $10.00  and  over  we  pay  all  freight  except 
to  extreme  western  states  where  we  pay  part  freight. 
Shipped  direct  from  factory  ON  APPROVAL  and  at 
considerable  saving  TO  YOU. 

Write  for  new  Catalog  23-F. 

The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs. Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 

Branch  OfficeiFlatiron  Bldg..  New  York  City 


An   Irish    Hull.     From   a   speed)   bj    the 
r  of  Dublin:    "'  That   would  be 
tng  e\  il.  to  li  poor  peopL 

tin    city   without   milk.      It  would  l>e  B   '.mm 

limit;  it'  the  Corporation  would  taki  the 
i>ull  l>v  the  horns  and  deal  with  the 
matter."     Dublin  /•.'<<  ning  Mail. 


Not  Metered.  "  Maxie,"  queried  the 
teacher  of  the  juvenile  olass,  "  what  it 
the    difference    between    electricity    and 

lightning?  " 

"  You  don't  have  to  pay  nothing  for 
lightning,"    answered     Maxie.       Chicago 

■s. 


His  Working  Schedule. — "  How  long 
has  that  clerk  worked  for  you?  "  asked 
the  Caller. 

"  About   four  hours,"  replied  the  Boss. 

"  1  thought  he  had  been  here  longer 
than  that,"  said  the  Caller. 

"  He  has,"  said  the  Boss.  "  He  has 
been  here  for  four  months." — Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 


A  Straight  Tip. — We've  got  to  tip  our 
hat  to  the  Teuts  for  understanding  the 
weather.  Put  into  verse  an  old  German 
proverb  runs: 

When  the  rooster  crows  at  sunshine 

In  that  strident  tone  of  his, 
Then  the  weather  either  changes 
Or  remains  just  as  it  is. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


Proud    of    His    Modesty. — One    of    our 

able  senators  was  arguing  a  momentous 
naval  question  with  an  opponent. 

"  You  knowr  I  never  boast,"  the  opponent 
remarked  during  the  argument. 

"  Never  boast?  Bully  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Senator.  Then,  in  a  more  reflective 
mood,  he  added,  "  No  wonder  you  brag 
about  it." — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Emergency  Fund. — In  some  of  the 
Eastern  schools  there  are  penny  savings- 
banks  for  children. 

Not  long  ago  on  a  "Friday  morning  a 
small  youth  walked  up  to  the  desk  with  an 
important  air  and  withdrew  three  cents 
from  his  account.  Monday  morning,  how- 
ever, he  promptly  returned  the  money. 

"  So  you  didn't  spend  your  three  cents, 
Francis,"  remarked  the  young  woman  in 
charge. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "  but  a  fellow  just 
likes  to  have  a  little  cash  on  hand  over 
Saturday  and  Sunday."  —  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


Bragged  Too  Much. — A  farmer,  the 
other  day,  took  a  plowshare  to  the  black- 
smith's to  be  sharpened,  and  while  the 
blacksmith  worked  the  farmer  chuckled 
and  bragged  about  a  sale  of  hogs  he  had 
just  made. 

"  Them  hogs  was  only  eight  months 
old,"  he  said,  "  and  none  too  fat,  nuther; 
but  I  seen  that  the  buyer  was  at  his  wits' 
end,  and  by  skilful  jugglin'  I  boosted  up 
the  price  on  him  just  300  per  cent.  Yes, 
by  gum,  I  got  three  times  more  for  them 
hogs  than  I  uster  get  before  the  war." 

The  plowshare  being  done,  the  farmer 
handed  the  smith  50  cents. 

"  Hold  on,"  said  the  smith,  "  I  charge 
$1.50  for  that  job  now." 

"  You  scandalous  rascal !  "  yelled  the 
farmer.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  treblin' 
your  price  on  me?  What  have  you  done 
it  for?  " 

"  I've  done  it,"  said  the  blacksmith, 
"  so's  I'll  be  able  to  eat  some  of  that 
high-priced  pork  of  yours  this  winter." — 
Washington  Star. 


THK  GREAT  WAR 

OPERAIION-     IN      \\n  |(|<    \ 

January  L6  Rear-Admira]  Taylor,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair  of  the  Navj  Department,  and 
r- Admiral  Griffin,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Steam  Engineering,  testify  before 
the  subcommiHi,  of  the  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  that  war-prepara- 
tions wen  being  pushed  at  full  speed 
fully  a  month  before  war  was  declared, 
in  anticipation  of  Congressional  ap- 
propriations. 

Secretary  Lansing  makes  public  the 
secret  -  code  correspondence  between 
Counl  von  Bernstorff  and  the  Berlin 
Foreign  office  which  established  the 
relat  ionship  between  the  former  I'remier 
of  France,  Mr.  Caillaux,  and  agent-  of 
Germany. 

In  view  of  the  many  problems  caused  by 
the  Government  control  of  the  rail- 
roads, Daniel  Willard  asks  the  Presi- 
dent to  relieve  him  of  his  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
and  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  in  order 
that  he  may  devote  his  time  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, of  which  he  is  President. 

January  18. — The  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  introduces  the  revised 
Chamberlain  Bill  which  provides  for  a 
Director  of  Munitions,  and  which  is 
unanimously  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. 
The  War  Trade  Board  makes  public 
drastic  regulations  governing  the  sup- 
plying of  fuel,  coal,  and  stores  to  vessels 
in  American  ports.  The  purpose  is  to 
prevent  any  aid  reaching  Germany  or 
her  Allies,  and  also  to  shut  off  channels 
through  which  it  is  believed  Germany 
has  been  receiving  information  from 
this  country. 

January  19. — Congress  will  be  asked  to 
authorize  the  melting  of  150,000,000 
silver  dollars  now  stored  in  the  Treasury 
to  supply  silver  bullion  for  shipment 
to  America's  allies,  a  Washington  dis- 
patch announces. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  completes  the  draft  of  the  biil 
creating  a  War  Cabinet.  It  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Secretary  Baker,  who 
discusses  it  with  the  President,  neither 
of  whom  favors  the  measure,  it  is  said. 

Sixty  enemy  aliens  from  New  York  with 
twenty-four  others  from  the  North 
and  East  are  shipped  to  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga.  Among  those  from  New 
York  are  Hugo  Schmidt,  who  was  the 
American  representative  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  Frederico  Stallforth,  and  Karl 
Neumond. 

Senator  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon,  in  ad- 
dressing 1,800  members  and  guests  of 
the  National  Security  League  at  a 
luncheon  in  New  York,  charges  in- 
efficiency in  every  department  of  the 
Government,  declaring  the  Adminis- 
tration had  been  hampered  bj'  a  faulty 
system  handed  down  by  our  forefathers. 

January  20. — Washington  dispatches  state 
that  President  Wilson  and  his  advisers 
actively  disapprove  of  the  Senate's 
suggestions  for  the  organization  of  a 
War  Council.  Senator  Chamberlain's 
speech  before  the  National  Security 
League  is  believed  to  be  the  opening 
shot  of  a  clash  between  the  President 
and  Congress. 

January  21. — Senator  Stone  in  a  speech  in 
the  Senate  attacks  the  Republican 
party,  charging  its  members  with  in- 
fidelity to  the  "cause  of  world-democ- 
racy," declaring  that  men  like  Colonel 
Roosevelt  and  Senator  Penrose  were 
hindering  the  Administration,  and  do- 
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Inferior  Life 


■ 


jj«» 


I  know  that  I  can  easily,  quickly  and  positively  prove  to 
you  that  you  are  only  half  as  alive  as  you  must  be  to 
realize  the  joys  and  benefits  of  living  in  full;  and  that 
you  are  only  half  as  well  as  you  should  be,  half  as 
vigorous  as  you  can  be,  half  as  ambitious  as  you  may 
be,  and  only  half  as  well  developed  as  you  ought  to  be. 


c  CONSClO(/c 


The  fact  is  that  no  matter  who  you  are, 
whether  you  are  young  or  old,  weak  or 
strong,  rich  or  poor,  1  can  prove  to  you  read- 
ily by  demonstration  that  you  are  leading  an 
inferior  life,  and  I  want  the  opportunity  to 
show  you  the  way  in  which  you  may 
completely  and  easily,  without  inconvenience 
or  loss  of  time,  come  in  possession  of  new 
life,  vigor,  energy,  development  and  a  higher 
realization  of  life  and  success. 

Become  Superior  to  Other  Men 

The  Swoboda  System  can  make  a  better 
human  being  of  you,  physically,  mentally  and 
in  every  way.     The  Swoboda  System  can  do 

more  for  you 
than  you  can 
imagine.  It  can 
so  vitalize  every 
organ,  tissue 
and  cell  of 
your  body  as 
to  make  the 
mere  act  of 
living  a  joy. 
It  can  give  you 
an   intense. 


thrilling  and  pulsating  nature.  It  can  increase 
your  very  life.  I  not  only  promise  it,  I  guar- 
antee it.  My  guarantee  is  unusual,  startling, 
specific,  positive  and  absolutely  fraud  proof. 

Why  Take  Less  Than  Your  Full 
Share  of  Life  and  Pleasure  ? 

Are  you  living  a  full  and  successful  life? 
Why  not  always  be  at  your  best — thoroughly 
well,  virile,  energetic?  Why  not  invest  in 
yourself  and  make  the  most  of  your  every 
opportunity?  It  is  easy  when  you  know  how. 
The  Swoboda  System  points  the  way.  It  re- 
quires no  drugs,  no  appliances,  no  dieting,  no 
study,  no  loss  of  time,  no  special  bathing; 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  you.  It  gives  ideal 
mental  and  physical  conditions  without  in* 
convenience  or  trouble. 

Your  Earning  Power 
your  success,  depends  entirely  upon  your 
energy,  health,  vitality,  memory  and  will 
power.  Without  these,  all  knowledge  be- 
comes of  small  value,  for  it  cannot  be  put 
into  active  use.  The  Swoboda  System  can 
make  you  tireless,  improve  your  memory,  intensify 
your  will  power,  and  make  you  physically  just  as  you 
ought  to  be. 


This  New  Copyrighted  Book  Free 


Swoboda  has  written  a  wonderful  explanation. of  the  human  body 
and  its  evolution.  This  book  explains  Conscious  Evolution  and 
the  human  body  as  it  has  never  been  explained  before.  It  explains 
the  Swoboda  theory  and  laws  of  mind  and  body.  It  startles, 
educates,  and  enlightens.  It  explains  as  never  before  the  reason 
for  the  evolution  of  the  mind  and  body.  It  tells  how  the  cells  and 
their  energies  build  the  organs  and  the  body,  and  it  tells  how  to 
organize  the  cells  beyond  the  point  where  nature  left  off  for  you. 
It  will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  yourself  than  you  could 
obtain  through  reading  all  of  the  books  of  science  and  philos- 
ophy on  the  subject  of  the  body  and  mind, 
because  it  4  explains  principles  that  have 
.^  ~l>  never  before  been  explained  by  scientists  or 

philosophers.  It  is  impossible  to  duplicate 
elsewhere  the  information  it  gives,  and  the 
value  of  the  information  is  beyond  estimate. 

Swoboda*  has  written  a  simple,  but  the  first 
really  scientific  and  philosophical  explanation 
of  the  actual  evolutionary  cause  of  old  age. 
This  essay  is  a  classic.  It  will  stand  for  all 
time  throughout  all  ages  as  the  first  basic 
and  real  analysis  of  evolution  and  aging  of 
the  cells  of  the  human  body.  It  explains  the 
psychological  and  evolutionary  errors  and 
elements  involved  in  the  production  of  aging. 
Withou t'being  compelled  to  study  text  books 
on  psychology,  philosophy,  biology,  histology, 
etc,  you  will, through  reading  this  brief  anal- 
ysis, learn  fully  what  is  nature,  when  is  na- 
ture not  nature,  what  is  the  cause  of  growth, 
maturity,  evolution  and  decay.  Swoboda  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to  put  a  whole 
science  into  a  comparatively  few  words.  This 
essay  will  interest  not  only  men  and  women 
who  are  merely  interested  in  avoiding  the 
nightmare  of  old  age,  and  those  who  realize 
consciously  that  they  are  growing  older  in 
body,  but  it  will  also  interest  the  scientist, 
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The  Fountain  of  Youth 


the  philosopher,  the 
psychologist,  as  well 
as  the  pure  specula- 
tor on  the  subject  of 
life.  I  predict  that 
every  man  and  wo- 
man will  read  this 
work  and  profit  by 
it.  It  is  the  A,  B,  C  of 
perpetual  youth.  It 
will  mean  astonish- 
ment to  the  scientist. 
It  brings  confusion  to  those  who  practice  self-deception.  It  brings 
embarrassment  to  those  who  believe  old  age  necessary.  It  seems 
bold,  but  this  is  only  the  effect  of  misconception  concerning  the 
necessity  of  old  age. 

-the  pursuit  of  perpetual  youth — has~always 
been  very  alluring,  but  here  we  have  a  guide    Jf 

fountain, for  its  spirit  gives  life,  and  arrests  decay  and  destroys  the  night-   Jr 
mare  of  old  age.     Perpetual  youth  will  mean  to  the  human  race  more    f  .^ 
than  is  the  power  of  any  human  being  to  estimate.     Imagine  what  it     *     O 
will  mean  to  double,  triple,  or  even  quadruple  the  length  of  human      <r     ^v*    o 
life  and  multiply  human  energy.  /  "Vs  .0*' 

You  owe  yourself  a  reading  of  this  essay  on  the  Swoboda  phi-    /j^jF     ^ 

losophy  and  science.     It  will  put  you  favorably  in  touch  and     >        > 

in  harmony  with  your  creative   forces.     You  will  harness     S •$*'    & 

them,  capitalize  them,  and  employ  them.    The  result  will    ^aJJ*     J> 

amaze  you.  This  essay  which  Swoboda  has  written  and     f  «j^.C° 

copyrighted  will  be  sent  to  you  free  of  charge  and  free  jf   a 

of  all  obligation  to  Swoboda  if  you  will  write  for  it.    Jr^&      3*' 

Just  write  your  name   and  address  on   this  page,    /- ^  0*° 

tear  it  out  and  mail  it  to  Swoboda,  or  draw  a  ring     >   Jv    .«? 

around    your   name   on   your    letter-head,   or    Jr  ,XV   Ji? 

merely  send  a  postal,  giving  your  name  and     f  t)y    ^- 

address.     Do  it  today.     Read  it,  and  learn     f    v      <-° 

how    to   be   perpetually   young,  for    you    >    c$5    sj'* 

cannot  afford  to  live  an  inferior  life  and    Jr(SF   a 

to  grow  old.    Address  S  &S    .« 

Alois  P.  Swoboda     >-*'  > 


<?" 


2112  Berkeley  Building 
New  York  City,  N.Y.    / 
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Gordon 

'  Van-Tine  Home^ 

No.  1440 

jFoor  Bsdroom  Bungalow 
'  —  living -room,  nteh- 
en,  bath.  Commodious  clos- 
kitchen  conveniences; 
l  linen  closets;  roomy  porch. 
Material  complete  — 
wholesale  price— 


$2065 


Distinctive  Homes-Guaranteed  CostsC 

Despite  war  conditions,  Gordon  Van-Tine  building  material 
prices  are  still  exceptionally  low.  You  can  save  money  by  builcf 
ing  NOW!    Get  our  wholesale  prices.    No  extras,  no  additions. 

Ready-Cut  Houses — $300  up.  No  high-priced  labor  needed — everything  cut  to  fit- 
save  time  and  waste  of  material.    Not  Ready-Cut  if  wanted.    ALL  highest  standard  material. 

Send  for  Book,  "Gordon-Van  T!ne  Homes."  200  plans,  photos,  prices.  100,000/ 
customers.    Safe  shipment  anywhere.    Use  coupon  NOW1  jr^^»^i~T|    (2886) 

GordorvVanTine  Co.  i  asvra 

— —    _™  «^_»  —  /  ^gf* 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back  A-S 

6671  Case  Street.  Davenport.  Iowa   Established  Half  a  Century 

,    CORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  667lCa»e  Street.  Davenport.  Iowa 

Semi  me  FREE  the  Books  cheeked: 

II--I  Gordon-Van  Tine         l—|  Garaeea         i"~l  Greenhouses  and  Hotbed*  l—l  Summer 

l_J  Home  Plana  U        ^  l_l  for  the  Home  Grower  LJ  Cottages 

I    Nam, 

!    ■ Addre.9 


THE   STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed   in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 

jgE&TVPEWRIT  ERS 

(4s§ESgr    $10&Up.  All  Makes.  Save  $25  to  $SO 

fr^«B**]  WS§      on   rebuilt   at  the    factory    by   the  well-known 

-             BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

A  AAAIIIITI  tl"P 

H(&r5WHn7      "Young  Process.'*     Sold  for  low    cash  —  install- 
jS9R959v        mentor  rented.  Rental  applies  on  purchase  price. 
fifiSSESSy          Write  for  full  details  and  guarantee.     Free  trial. 
^^4»7           YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO..  Dept     632,    Chicago 

APPi     y   Ail 

HULUUNIANI 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.    Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.    Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.    Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  410,000  a  year.    We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions.   Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.    Our  course  and  service  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  large  staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  William  B.  Castenholz, 
A.  M..  C.  P.  A.,  Former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of 
Illinois:  Wm.  Arthur  Chase,  LL.M..  C.  P.  A.,  Ex-Secretary  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Accountancy;  and  other  members  of  American  Insti- 
tute of  Accountants.    Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.    Write  now  for 
free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  252-H         Chicago 
"77ie  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 

"I  am  never'without 

BROWN'S  Bronchial  TROCHES 

I  find  them  so  handy  to  relieve  a  cough,  soothe  an 
irritated    throat,   help   voice    strain,  or    to    remove 
hoarseness." 

Medicinal  troches,  not  confections.  Safe  to  take,  very 

efficacious,  and  so  convenient  to  use.    Ever  try  them? 

The  10c  Size  Box  fits  the  vest  pocket 

At  all   Druggists,    10c,   25c,   50c,   $1 

7/  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  mail  any  size 

upon  receipt  of  price. 

JOHN  1.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 

No  throat  tickle  will  you  have  at 
night  if  yotf re  hut  a  LUDEfrite, 

Not  poetry— but  "cold  facts."  The  menthol 
properties  in  Luden's  relieve  irritation  in  air 
passages  almost  immediately — but  a  Luden-ite 
has  more  than  one  use  for  Luden's — that's 
why  it  pays  to  have  a  package  in  pocket, 
home  and  office.  Always  have  Luden's  handy 
at  your  bedside. 

No  coloring,  no  narcotics.  Not 
touched  by  hands.  Luden's  yellow 
sanitary  package  guards  purity. 

Luden's  Give 
Quick  Relief 


as  usual 


nouneing  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  "the 
most  potent  agi  at  of  the  Kaiser." 
■  riator  Lodge  makes  b  reply,  and  is 
followed  bj  Senator  Penrose  and  others. 
Officials  of  the  Administration  Uteri 
that  they  <lo  not  stand  sponsor  Cor 
Senator  Stone'a  outburst,  while  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  said  to  be  particularly 
desirous  that  partL&an  politics  shall 
be  kept  out  of  the  nation's  war- 
problem. 

President  Wilson,  in  reply  to  the  attack 
of  Senator  Chamberlain,  declares  that 
his  statements  are  a  distortion  of  the 
truth,  defends  Secretary  Baker's  effi- 
ciency, and  declares  that  inquiries  only 
hamper  war-work.  Senator  Chamber- 
lain retorts,  defending  his  charges. 

January  22. — President  Wilson  is  firm  in 
his  opposition  to  the  creation  of  a  super- 
war-council  and  will  go  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  fight  it,  Washington 
reports.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
are  said  to  be  unanimous  in  support 
of  the  President's  view. 

THE    FRENCH   FRONT 

January  16. — London  reports  that  a 
French  raid  on  the  German  trenches 
at  Badonvillers  takes  forty  prisoners, 
including  one  officer.  Artillery  -  fire 
south  of  Lens  is  increasing,  and  a 
lively  gun  duel  is  reported  in  Alsace. 

January  17. — London  reports  little  activ- 
ity on  the  battle-front  in  France.  The 
British  make  a  small  raid  north  of 
St.  Quentin,  and  the  French  troops 
raid  the  German  positions  in  the 
Eparges  sector. 

January  18. — London  reports  little  action 
on  the  Western  front.  Paris  mentions 
a  minor  German  attack  in  the  region 
west  of  Oise  and  two  German  raids 
in  the  Cfiampagne  district.  Berlin 
reports  are  of  the  same  tenor,  altho 
claiming  a  few  prisoners. 

January  20. — Paris  dispatches  announce 
that  German  raids  at  St.  Quentin 
and  Courtecon  are  repulsed.  The 
French  are  reported  active  in  the 
Verdun  sector. 

January  21. — Paris  dispatches  report  that 
on  Saturday  Allied  aviators  brought 
down  sixteen  German  airplanes.  Eleven 
were  totally  destroyed. 

January  22. — London  reports  that  on 
Monday  night  airplanes  dropt  200 
bombs  on  Courtrai  and  the  enemy's 
billets  at  Roulers  and  Rumbeke.  Raids 
were  also  carried  into  Germany,  two 
tons  of  bombs  being  dropt  on  the  steel 
works  at  Thionville,  and  on  railway 
sidings  at  Bernstorf  and  Arnaville. 

A  minor  raid  by  the  Germans  east  of 
Ypres  is  repulsed  by  the  British,  London 
reports.  fcThe  French  penetrate  the 
German  lines  west  of  Navarin  farm 
and  bring  back  ten  prisoners. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker,  in  his  weekly 
review  of  the  European  war-situation, 
states  that  the  Allies  have  greatly 
strengthened  their  positions  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  German  drive  on  the 
Western  front,  recent  events  in  Russia 
having  greatly  increased  the  strategic 
freedom  of  the  Central  Powers. 

British  and  French  War  Office  reports 
tell  of  heavy  artillery-fire  and  minor 
scouting  operations  during  which  a 
few  prisoners  were  captured.  Berlin 
claims  continued  success  in  recon- 
noitering  expeditions  on  the  French 
front,  and  states  that  the  artillery- 
fighting  in  Flanders  below  Lens  is 
particularly  heavy.  The  British  thrust 
south  of  Vendhuille  is  declared  to  have 
failed. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

January  16. — Paris  dispatches  state  that 
the  Italian  forces  east  of  the  Brenta 
inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  enemy  on 
Monday,    capturing    several    hundred 
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prisoners.  The  attack,  which  was  ac- 
complished despite  Furious  artillery- 
fire  by  the  enemy,  was  directed  against 
Montr  Asolone  i<>  destroy  observation 

posts  overlooking  San  Lorenzo  Valley 
and  the  Venetian  Plain.  The  Germans 
launch  a  counter-attack  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  fail  to  retake  the  positions. 

fanuary  17. — A  dispatch  from  Italian 
headquarters  in  northern  Italy  states 
that  the  enemy  has  been  again  repulsed 
with  heavy  losses  on  the  lower  I'iave  in 
the  sector  nearest  Venice.  The  strug- 
gle is  reported  to  have  been  extremely 
tierce,  and  the  attack  was  maintained 
with  great  stubbornness  for  four  hours, 
when  the  enemy  withdrew,  leaving  the 
ground  strewn  with  dead  and  119 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians. 

fanuary  19. — Home  dispatches  state  that 
an  attack  by  the  enemy  on  a  wide  front 
on  the  lower  Piave  is  stopt  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  groups  which  are 
wiped  out  on  reaching  the  Italia*1  wire- 
entanglements. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

anuary  17. — An  Exchange  Telegraph  dis- 
patch from  Geneva  states  that  in  a 
mutiny  among  the  submarine  crews  at 
the  German  naval  base  at  Kiel  on 
January  7,  thirtv-eight  officers  were 
killed.  * 

anuary  18. — London  dispatches  state  that 
the  unrest  in  Austria  is  growing  serious 
and  taking  the  form  of  strikes  through- 
out the  country.  These  troubles  are 
.  attributed  to  the  failure  of  the  peace 
negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk. 

Advices  from  Germany,  through  Swiss 
and  Dutch  channels,  state  that  fol- 
lowing the  triumph  of  the  military  party 
in  the  recent  crisis  in  Berlin,  Germany 
has  laid  aside  all  pretense  of  fighting  a 
defensive  war  and  frankly  avows  a  war 
of  conquest  in  the  East  and  the  West. 

anuary  10. — A  dispatch  from  Bern, 
Switzerland,  states  that  the  Prussian 
Chamber  of  Lords  adopts  a  resolution 
reaffirming  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
German  Emperor  to  make  war  or  peace. 

anuary  20. — London  hears  from  Swiss 
sources  that  strikes  are  spreading 
throughout  Austria.  In  Vienna  and 
Neustadt  1.00,000  men  have  stopt 
work,  and  all  the  war -'factories  are 
closed.  Rioting  is  increasing  and  anti- 
war sentiment  is  growing.  At  Prague 
10,000  idle  workmen  demand  food  and 
peaee,  and  rioting  in  Vienna,  Gratz, 
and  Salzburg  has  developed  into  se- 
rious disorder.  The  garrison  at  Vienna 
refuses  to  oppose  the  strikers. 

Rome  reports  heavy  losses  of  Austrian 
airplanes  on  the  Italian  front.  42  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  during  the  last 
fortnight. 

anuary  21. — Dispatches  from  London 
state  that  Austria  is  apparently  enter- 
ing upon  a  state  paralleling  that  which 
took  Russia  out  of  the  war.  One  report 
states  that  the  Ministry  has  resigned 
and  that  Count  von  Toggenburg  has 
been  asked  to  form  a  new  Cabinet. 
Every  factory  in  Trieste.  Pulten,  and 
the  southern  cities  is  closed  bv  hunger 
strikes,  and  from  1,000.000  to  3,000.000 
men  are  estimated  to  be  idle  to  enforce 
action  to  end  the  Avar.  Dr.  von 
Seydler.  the  Austrian  Prime  Minisler, 
in  a  speech  at  a  conference  between  the 
Government  and  labor-leaders  stated 
that  "it  is  his  Majesty's  wish  to  end 
the  war  at  the  soonest  moment  possible 
by  an  honorable  peace." 

Reports  from  Amsterdam  state  that  the 
strike  situation  in  Austria-Hungary  is 
growing  more  serious.  Xo  newspapers 
appeared  in  Vienna  on  Saturday. 

Fanuary  22.— London   reports   state   that 

evidence    appears     that     the     Vienna 

f0Vurnmpnt  *s  suPPressing  information 

of  the  strike  situation  and   the   peace 


WHITTALL  RUGS 


Rug  Mfssa&e  ^ 
io  ihe  PURCHASING  AGENT^  Home 

THE    decreasing    buying   power  of  the  dollar  that  is 
stimulating  thrift  in  many  worthy  directions  is  apt  to 
induce   some   housewives    to    sacrifice    quality    in    an 
attempt  to  save.    This  is  false  economy. 

When  you  buy  Whittall  Rugs  remember  that  excellence  of 
materials  and  conscientious  manufacture  insure  many,  many 
years  of  service  and  that,  judged  by   this 
greatest  of  all  economical  tests  —  durability 
Whittall   Rugs    actually    cost    you    less. 


"  Oriental  Art  in  Whittall  Rugs  " 
Our  illustrated  book  describing  the  color  refine- 
ment and  beauty  of  design  of  these  substantial 
floor  coverings  —  sent  free  on  request. 

M.  J.  WHITTALL  ASSOCIATES 

284  Brussels  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Thou  Qro&D  Old  Cjracefullu 


Look    for   thi$ 
Trade  Mark 


wov*rn  into  the 
Dock  of  Every  ffuf 


With  Economy  Plans 

of  California  Homes 

— noted  for  comfort,  beauty  and 
adaptability  to  any  climate. 
'  Representative Cal.Homei " 
J3  Plans.  $2500  to  17000 — 60c 

"West  Coait  Bungalows" 

72  Plans.  $1200  to  $2.VX> — 60c 

"Little  Bungalows" 

SPECIAL  $1.50  OFFER  40  """■  ,5U0  u  *-H*x>-40<: 
Send  $1.50  for  all  3  books  and  get  book  of  pRpp 
75  special  plans,  also  Garage  plans r  I\i»ii 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 
E.  W.  Stillwell  A  Co.,  Architects  619  Henne  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


SEND  th°lsre  BUNGALOW  BOOKS |. SEXOLOGY 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.  D. 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome 

way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Hart. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Imparl  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hate. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Hare. 

Knov.  ledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Hare. 
All  in  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Hare. 

Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Imparl  to  Her  Daughter. 
$2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Hare. 
Write  for  "Other  People*  s  Opinions  *'  and  Table  of  Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING.  PHILA..  PA. 


KJ  Vr^Polish 


Adds  years  to  the  life  of  furniture 
and  all  fine  cabinetwork. 

"Cleans  as  It  Polishes" 

25c  to  $3.00.  At  All  Dealers. 

CHANNELL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Chicago  Toronto  London 
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^This  FREE  Shoe  Book 


sS$ 


iscrowded  with  photographs  and  descriptions  of 
Ez  Wear  Shoes  for  Men, Women  and  Children. 
Ez  Wear  Shoes  are  sent  postpaid,  guaran- 
teed to  combine  comfort,  style  and  quality. 
to  fit  perfectly  or  money  back.  Amaz- 
ingly low  prices.  Send  for  your  co 


*sM 


wt™»«.T^rMa?a 


Do  You 


If  so,  The  Preparation 

of  Manuscripts  for  the 

.  _       m.       ^_   Printer   will    show    you 

lm^m  [*/Wf*  ^  how  to  prepare  your  copy 

and   choose  a   publisher. 

Price  75  Cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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Beautiful  365  days 
in  the  Year— 

Evergreen    Bittersweet 

With  gorgeous  red  berries  against 
foliage  that  is  green  all  year  round, 
this  vine  beautifies  the  home  with 
a  thick  shade  in  the  summer,  and 
with  glowing  fruit  and  bright 
leaves  when  other  vines  are  bare. 

Evergreen  Bittersweet  {Euonymus 
Vegetus)  climbs  to  a  nohle  height 
in  the  severest  climates,  where 
English  ivy  can  be  used  only  as  a 
ground  cover.  Two  year  old  vines 
fruit  freely.  Planted  in  rows  and 
sheared,  it  makes  an  incomparable 
evergreen  hedge, 
solid  and  erect. 

Strong  Pot  Plants, 
50c  each;  $5  per 
doz.    $35  per  100. 

Write  now  for  latest 
catalog  of 

Hardy  Plants, 

Trees,  Shrubs, 

Etc. 

It  contains  a  great  vari- 
ety of  the  most  depend- 
able and  popular  favor- 
ites in  hardy  plants, 
Roses,  Peonies, Delphin- 
iums, Evergreens,  Rho- 
dodendrons. Also  seeds 
of  superlative  quality. 
Write  today. 

Elliott  Nursery 

Company 

363    FOURTH    AVE. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Have  you  felt  the  magnetic  attrac- 
tion of  this  glory  of  the  garden? 

It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  pick  Roses  from  my  own 
garden  and  that  sensation  of  pleasure 
should  be  yours.  The  Roses  in  my 
garden  were  selected  from  Cromwell 
Gardens  Handbook.  Mr.  Pierson 
sent  me  a  copy  and  he  will  mail  one 
to  you  if  you  send  him  your  name 
aad  address. 

Cromwell  Gardens 

A.  N.  PIERSON,  Inc. 
Box  34,  CROMWELL,  CONN. 
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VI  CK'S 

garden   f^TTTTYPr     F9F-b 

ana  FLORAL    V3U1.LV.EZ/       lQlfi 


ITS  FREE    """several  New  Features."**  WR1TET0DAY 

T     Based    on    our  experience  as  the 

oldest    mail  order  seed   concern    and 

largest  growers  of  Asters  and  other  seeds  ui 

America,  soo  acres  and  12  greenhouses  in  best 

seed  growing  section.  Our  guide  is  full  of  helplul 

information  about  planting,  etc. — an  invaluable 

aid  to  a  successful  garden.  Illustrates  and  descnDes 

leading  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Farm    Seeds.   Plants 

and  Fruits  With  our  guide,  the  best   we  have  is- 

aued,  we  will    gladly  include   interesting   booklet, 

"A  Liberty  Garden."    Both  are  absolutely  free. 

-rui  for  your  copies  today,  before  you  forget, 

JAMES  VICK'S   SONS 

IS  Stone  Street,  Eocbester,  N.  ¥ 

The  Flower  City 


movement.     More  than  a  million  m<  □ 
and  women  I   to  be  on  Btril  o 

and  pvidenoes  of  disintegration  are 
accumulating.  At  the  coming  oon- 
nce  of  the  Premier*;  of  the  Entente 
Powers  11  i-  expected  that  peace  torrafl 
will  in-  proclaimed  that  will  strengthen 
the  pacifist  movement  in  Austria. 
A  dispatch  from  Cologne  states  that  at  s 
public  meeting  called  by  the  Father- 
land party  for  the  purpose  of  lauding 
Field-Marshal  von  Bindenburg  the 
speakers  mused  to  appear  on  learning 
that  the  radicals  were  preparing  a 
hostile  demonstration.  The  audience 
sang  the  "Marseillaise"  and  shouted 
"Down  with  von  Tirpitz;  long  live 
Peace. ' '  The  police  broke  up  the 
meeting. 

Information  reaches  Washington  that 
because  of  the  desertion  of  160,000 
Turkish  troops  between  Constantinople 
and  Palestine,  General  von  Falkenhayn 
has  abandoned  the  plan  to  reorganize 
the  Turkish  Army  to  take  the  offensive 
against  the  British  in  Palestine. 

NAVAL   OPERATIONS 

January  16. — The  British  Admiralty  state- 
ment for  the  week  reports:  Arrivals, 
2,106;  sailings,.  2,184;  merchantmen 
of  more  than  1,600  tons  sunk  by  mine 
or  submarine,  6;  less  than  1,600  tons, 
2;  fishing- vessels,  2;  merchantmen 
unsuccessfully  attacked,  5. 

January  17. — The  British  Admiralty  an- 
nounces the  loss  of  two  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  on  the  Scotch  coast  during 
a  heavy  gale  and  snow-storm  on 
January  12.  All  hands  on  both  vessels, 
with  the  exception  of  one  man,  were 
lost. 
Washington  announces  that  six  men 
were  killed  and  three  injured  by  the 
falling  of  a  cage  mast  on  the  United 
States  steamship  Michigan  during  a 
gale  at  sea. 

January  20. — London  announces  that  the 
British  naval  forces  have  bombarded 
Ostend.  German  dispatches  admit  the 
attack,  but  fail  to  state  the  losses. 

The  British  Admiralty  announces  that  in 
an  action  at  the  entrance  of  the  Darda- 
nelles between  British  and  Turkish 
forces  the  Turkish  cruiser  Midullu, 
formerly  the  German  Breslau,  was 
sunk,  and  the  Sultan  Yawuz  Selim, 
formerly  the  German  Goeben,  was 
beached.  The  British  lost  the  monitor 
Raglan  and  a  small  monitor,  the  M-28. 

January  21. — Reports  from  London  giving 
fuller  details  of  the  engagement  be- 
tween the  British  and  Turkish  forces 
in  the  Dardanelles  state  that  the 
British  lost  178  men,  while  the  Turkish 
losses  are  placed  at  198. 

THE    RUSSIAN    SITUATION 

January  16. — A  dispatch  from  Petrograd 
states  that  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
Premier  Lenine  after  he  had  addrest  a 
gathering  of  8,000  of  the  Red  Guard 
fails.  One  bullet  wounds  a  Swedish 
Socialist  who  was  riding  in  the  auto- 
mobile with  the  Premier. 

January  17. — A  dispatch  from  Berlin  re- 
ports that  an  official  statement  on  the 
peace  negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk 
says  that  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  occupied  Russian  territory  is 
impossible  while  the  war  lasts,  but,  if 
military  conditions  permit,  the  size  of 
the  occupying  forces  will  be  reduced 
to  only  such  numbers  as  are  necessary 
to  maintain  order.  A  formal  reply  to 
the  Russian  demands  is  promised  by 
the  Central  Powers. 
London  hears  through  dispatches  from 
Leninite  sources  in  Petrograd  that 
Bolshevik  troops  have  captured  Irkutsk, 
an  important  Siberian  town,  after  a 
ten-day  battle.  Orenburg,  the  capital 
of   a   Siberian   province   of   the   same 
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THOUSANDS  of  successful  1917 
garden-beginners  are  today  prais- 
ing Vaughan's  Seeds.  Ten  thousand 
City  and  National  Gardens,  successful  with  our 
seeds,  already  plan  with  enthusiasm  their  next 
year's  garden — bigger  and  better;  we  can  help. 

For  Over  Forty  Years 

we  have  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
the  Vegetables  of  quality  and  Flowers  that 
bloom,  and  by  our  tests  and  trials  we  know 
and  offer  only  such  as  will  give  results. 

The  available  garden  seed  supply  is  the 
shortest  ever  known.  Plan  carefully 
and  it  will  be  safest  to  ORDER  EARLY. 

Those  planting  in  quantity,  scarce  seeds  such 
asOnion,  Cabbage,  Beans,  Peas,  Pepper,  Sweet 
Corn  and  Tomato,  WRITE  NOW  for  prices. 


1918  War  Garden  Collections 


(Include  Garden  Booklet  Free) 
V        I     Complete  assortment  of  Vege 

No.  2 


tables  (or  2S  ft.  garden,  prepaid 

Complete  assortment  of  Vege- 
tables for  so  ft.  garden,  prepaid 


$1.00 
$1.50 


Begin  your  1918  garden — 

order  one  of  the  above 

Vaughan's  Catalogue  "Gardening  Illus- 
trated"  goes   with   either,    or   by  mail 
FREE.  160  big  pages  with  colored  plates. 
{30  Greenhouses,  120  acres  Nursery,) 

VAUGHAN'S   SEED* STORE 

Dept.  D,  31-33  W.  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO 
Dept.  D,  41-43  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK 

( U.  S.  Government  License,  No.  S107U) 


no 


Vegetable  Seeds 


Sonderegger's  Mammoth  Wax  Bean  is  a  piant  Pods  8  to  10 
inch.    Absolutely  etringlesa  and  enormously  productive. 

Sonderegger's  Earliest  Sweet  Corn  is  not  only  very  early  bat 
Very  productive.    Much  superior  in  flavor  to  later  varieties. 

Sonderegger's  Prizetakar  Onion  Is  the  largest  and  the  hand- 
somest Yellow  Globe  Onion.  Reaches  an  immense  size  and 
commands  a  high  price.    Delicate  flavor. 

Beabe's  Carly  Prolific  Tomato  is  a  wonder.  2  weeks  earlier 
than  any  other.    Bears  until  frost. 

Get  oar  prices  on  Trees  and  Seeds  that  Grow.  Catalog'  free. 

SONDEREGGER  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE 

67  Court  Street Beatrice,  Nebr. 


BARGAINS  IN  SEEDS 
Hundreds  of  special  offers  in  surplus  stock  of 
seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.    Don't  buy 
until  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog, 
mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  44. Pes  Moines,  Iowa 

POULTRY     AND      PIGEONS      FOR     PROFIT 

Foy's  big  book  tells  all  about  it.  Contains 
many  colored  plates- — an  encyclopedia  of  poul- 
try information,  poultry  houses,  feeding  for 
eggs,  etc.  Written  by  a  man  -who  knows. 
Sent  for  5  cents.  Low  prices,  fowls  and  eggs. 
FRANK    F0Y,   Box    3,  CLINTON,   IOWA 
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You  Need 
This  Book 

in  making  up  your  garden 
planting  list.  Conditions 
are  abnormal  in  the  seed 
business  this  year.  The 
demand  ;is  far  out-run- 
ning the  supply.  The 
temptation  to  lower  qual- 
ity is  tremendous.  Protect 
yourself.  Buy  of  a  seed 
firm  that  has  maintained 
a  high  standard  of  quality  for  62  years. 

The  descriptions  and  illustrations  in  our 
1918  Catalog  are  true-to-life.  It  is  a  safe 
guide  in  selecting  varieties  either  for  home 
or  market.  ^*b^. 

Send  for  your  copy  today— free. 
J.J.  H.  GREGORY  8C  SON 
243  Elm  St.  Marblehead.  Mass. 
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name,  is  also  reported  captured  by  the 
Bolsheviki.  Street  fighting  between 
Ukrainian  forces  and  the  Bolsheviki  is 
reported  from  Odessa.  War-ships  in 
the  roadstead  open  fire  on  the  town. 
The  chief  of  the  Bolshevik  forces  is 
mortally  wounded,  but  accounts  differ 
as  to  the  result  of  the  fighting. 

January  18. — A  London  dispatch  states 
that  a  two-hour  ultimatum  has  been 
sent  to  the  Roumanian  military  author- 
ities by  the  Revolutionary  Committee 
of  the  Ninth  Russian  Army,  demanding 
free  passage  of  troops  through  Jassy, 
the  temporary  capital  of  Roumania. 
It  is  believed  that  the  situation  is 
serious,  as  the  Roumanians  will  not 
tolerate  any  plans  that  seem  to  be 
aimed  at  the  royal  family,  who  are 
still  in  Jassy. 

January  19. — London  dispatches  state  that 
the  Bolsheviki  are  defeated  on  the  first 
test  vote  at  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  in  Petrograd,  and 
withdraw  from  the  meeting.  A  crowd 
in  the  streets  near  the  American 
Embassy  are  fired  on  by  the  Red 
Guards  and  five  persons  are  killed  and 
many  wounded. 

January  20. — Petrograd  reports  that  the 
Constituent  Assembly  is  dissolved  by 
the  Bolsheviki  after  two  defeats  at  the 
first  day's  sessions.  Armed  sailor 
guards  surround  Tauride  Palace  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Revolutionists  to  establish 
a  stable  government  come  to  a  close. 
Demonstrators  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Assembly  in  Moscow  are 
fired  on  by  the  Red  Guard  and  many 
are  killed  and  wounded. 

January  21. — News  reaches  London  from 
Petrograd  of  the  murder  in  their  beds 
in  the  Marine  Hospital  of  A.  I.  Shin- 
garoff,  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
Kerensky  Cabinet,  and  Prof.  F.  F. 
Kokoshkine,  State  Controller  under 
Kerensky.  The  men  had  been  re- 
cently removed  to  the  hospital  from 
the  fortress  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  A  dozen  armed 
men  forced  their  way  into  the  hospital 
and  shot  their  victims. 

OPERATIONS   IN   ENGLAND 

January  18.— At  the  final  conference  of 
the  British  trades-unions  Premier 
Lloyd  George  sets  forth  the  urgent 
need  for  more  men  for  the  Army,  de- 
claring that  "we  must  either  go  on  or 
go  under."  He  warns  that  the  fight- 
mg-lines  are  not  far  behind  the  Channel 
ports.  At  the  same  time  the  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  continue  the  exemp- 
tion of  Ireland  from  the  universal- 
service  rule  is  being  severely  criticized 
by  the  press,  as  the  application  of  the 
measure,  it  is  said,  would  result  in  the 
raising  of  a  minimum  of  250,000  excel- 
lent soldiers,  while  their  removal  would 
reduce  the  menace  of  disorder  that 
exists  and  thereby  release  much  of  the 
large  English  force  which  it  is  necessary 
k)  maintain  there. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  Baron 
Rhondda,  the  British  Food  Controller, 
announces  that  while  there  is  no  cause 
for  panic  it  is  necessary  that  the  people 
economize  still  further  in  the  use  of 
meats  and  wheat,  declaring  that  Britain 
has  reached  the  stage  that  Germany 
arrived  at  two  years  ago. 

January  22.— Baron  Rhondda,  British 
Food  Controller,  announces  that  two 
meatless  days  a  week  must  be  ob- 
served in  all  places  where  food  is 
served  publicly,  even  including  board- 
ing-houses. 

THE    FUEL   SITUATION 

January  16.— Fuel  Administrator  Gar- 
field, with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, issues  an  order  to  save  fuel  pro- 
viding that  from  Januarv  18  to  22,  in- 


You  owe  it  to  the  future 
of  your  own  boy  or  girl 

LISTEN  to  what  a  great  statesman 
*  said  recently:  "Fwouldn't  take  a 
fortune  for  the  memory  of  youthful 
hours  with  St.  Nicholas  and  its  valuable 
influence."  Many  other  noted  men  and 
women  have  expressed  themselves 
likewise.  Yet  today,  St.  Nicholas  is  a 
bigger,  broader,  finer  magazine  than 
any  time  in  its  44  years  history.  You 
want  to  do  everything  possible  for  the 
environment  and  education  of  your 
children.  Then  give  them  St.  Nicholas. 
You  owe  it  to  them  now  and  to  their 
future.  St.  Nicholas  develops  a  love 
of  good  reading.  A  taste  for  other  fine 
things  is  cultivated  by  it.  St.  Nicholas 
provides  fun  and  instruction  in  right 
mixture.    It  interests.    It  fascinates. 

Adventuresome  stories  but  clean  and  whole- 
some; outdoor  sports ;  science  and  invention  ; 
travel  articles ;  a  young  folks'  review  of  cur- 
rent world  events;  things  to  do,  and  the  St. 
Nicholas  League  competitions,  drawing  and 
photography— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  inter- 
esting things  that  crowd  its  pages  every  month. 
There  is  a  department  for  very  little  children  but  St.  Nicholas  is  primarily  a  magazine  for 
boys  and  girls  from  18  years  down  to  10  years. 

Subscribe  for  St  Nicholas  today.  Make  it  a  member  of  your  family  circle.  You'll  always 
be  glad  of  it.  The  cost  is  less  than  a  cent  a  day— only  $3  per  year.  Send  check  or  money 
order  to  The  Century  Co.,  Publishers,  Room  1331,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

ST  NICHOLAS 

for    real    boys    and    girls 


THINGS  MDRTH  WHILE 

GOOD  RESTAURANTS 
GOOD  SERVICE 
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How  an 
advertising 
manager 
protects  his 
costly  catalogs 

"  We  are  taking  a 
long  chance,"  said 
the  advertising  man- 
ager of  a  western  Tex- 
tile house.  * 

"Even  a  little  fire 
might  queer  our  whole 
sales   campaign.     We 

couldn't  replace  those  nine 
color  catalogs  in  less  than 
90  days." 

Two    Art    Metal     Light 
Weight    Safes     solved     his 
problem,  gave   his  catalogs 
perfect  protection. 
•X-    Name  on  Request. 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co.  Inc. 
35  J.  &  G.  Ave.    Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Send    f«r 

Free  "  Safe 

Book." 

Tells  ab- 
out space 
saving  in- 
teriors, offi- 
c  i  a  1  f  i  re 
tests.  Fire 
Insurance 
on  contents. 
Free  Burg- 
lary Insur- 
ance. 


THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 

YOUR  DUTY  TO  INVENT  NOW 

Material,  labor  and  time-saving  devices.  Write  MASON, 
FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE,  Patent  Lawyers.  Est.  1861. 
Washington,  D.  C,  New  York,  or  Chicago.    Booklet  Free. 


F.  O.  B.  Cincinnati 

Knocked  Down 
For  factory,  store,  club, 
workshop,  school,  college, 
gymnasium  and  office.  Hat 
shelves,  coat  hooks, ventilat- 
ed doors  and  sanitary  legs, 
3-way  multiple  locking  de- 
vice, fastening  door  at  cen- 
ter, top  and  bottom.  2  keya 
for  each  locker.  Size  over 
all  for  section  of  3  lockers,  length  86  Inches,  depth  12  In..' 
height  6  ft.  6  in.  Shipping  weight  175  lbs.  Only  a  wrench  ana 
screw -driver  required  to  put  up.  Finished  in  olive  green 
baked,  enamel. .  We  make  a  complete  line  of  Steel  Lockers, 
Shelving  and  Bine  foreverypurpose.  Sketches  and  estimates 
furnished.    Send  for  catalog. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

337-387  Culvert  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


elusive,  and  for  nine  nibsequenl  Mon- 
days, no  manufacturing  plant  shall 
burn  fuel,  or  use  power  derived  from 

fuel;  and  on  each  Monday  from 
January  21    to    March  25  HO  fuel  shall 

be  used  to  heat  offices  or  stores,  with 
certain  exceptions,  in  the  territory  east 
Of  the  Mississippi  and  including  Minne- 
sota and  Louisiana. 

January  17. — Administrator  Garfield  ex- 
plains his  order  in  a  statement  in  which 
he  declares  that  hundreds  of  ships 
loaded  with  war-goods  for  our  own 
forces  and  the  Allies  are  held  in  port 
for  lack  of  coal,  which  is  held  up  behind 
a  congestion  of  freight  that  jams  all 
terminals,  for  which  he  blames  over- 
production. 

January  18. — President  Wilson  issues  a 
statement  in  which  he  defends  the 
restriction  order  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, and  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 
again  explains  the  necessity  for  the 
action. 

January  19. — President  Wilson  grants  the 
pleas  of  theatrical  men,  and  theaters  and 
moving-picture  houses  will  be  allowed 
to  open  on  Monday,  closing  on  Tues- 
day instead.  The  general  closing  order, 
Washington  is  satisfied,  has  been 
obeyed  with  few  exceptions,  and  coal 
for  ships  is  now  reported  to  be  on  the 
way  while  fuel  for  the  homes  is  reported 
to  be  moving  freely.  Railways  are 
clearing  up  the  congestion  and  Director 
of  Railroads  McAdoo  believes  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  week  normal  condi- 
tions will  again  prevail.  Big  retail 
stores  in  New  York  accept  the  closing 
order  patriotically  and  will  pay  workers 
for  the  days  of  enforced  idleness. 

January  20. — The  results  of.  the  first 
Monday  shut-down  fail  to  bring  the 
relief  anticipated  in  the  fuel  situation, 
the  severe  weather  preventing  any  great 
advance  in  breaking  up  the  congestion. 
Encouraging  reports,  however,  of  more 
coal-cars  en  route  from  the  mines  in- 
dicate that  the  full  effects  of  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield's  order  will  not 
be  felt  for  a  week. 

January  22. — Washington  dispatches  state 
that  the  fuel  crisis  is  as  alarming  at 
the  end  of  the  five-days'  industrial  shut- 
down as  it  was  before,  the  severe 
weather  having  defeated  the  plans  of 
the  Fuel  Administrator.  Director  of 
Railroads  McAdoo  is  asked  to  declare 
an  embargo  on  all  freight  except  food 
and  coal  in  the  Eastern  district,  but 
refuses.  The  prime  purpose  of  the 
shut-down — the  bunkering  of  ships  and 
supplying  domestic  consumers  and 
public  utilities — Mr.  Garfield  declares, 
has  been  greatly  served. 

DOMESTIC 

January  16. — Harold  Blakely,  a  Govern- 
ment aviation  instructor,  and  his 
mechanician,  Edward  Higgins,  are  killed 
when  a  new  machine  equipped  with  a 
Liberty  motor  falls  at  the  Jericho 
aviation  field  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

January  17. — The  Food  Administration 
warns  that  because  of  the  great  de- 
mands for  ammonia  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  there  will  be  an  acute  shortage 
of  ice  next  summer,  unless  immediate 
provision  is  made  for  cutting  and 
storing  natural  ice. 

January  18. — After  a  conference  between 
the  President  and  the  representatives 
of  the  meat-packers-employees'  unions, 
in  which  the  men  asked  that  the 
Government  take  over  the  plants,  the 
settlement  of  the  differences  is  turned 
over  to  the  special  Labor  Commission, 
headed  by  Secretary  Wilson,  the 
President  stating  that  he  wished  to  try 
mediation  before  adopting  more  drastic 
measures. 

Director     of     Railroads     McAdoo     an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  a  Railway 


Wage  Commission  to  adjust  wage 
questions  affecting  the  i,700,(MK)  em- 
ploye. -  at  tin  railroads.    The  members 

are:  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  ('.  ('.  MoChord,  liiter- 
Btate  Commerce  Commissioner;  J.  II. 
Covington,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  William  K.  \\  illcox,  who  resigns  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

January  22. — The  State-wide  prohibi- 
tion   amendment    is    paesed    by    the 

Kentucky  senate  by  a  vote  of  28  to  b. 
Both  the  senate  and  house  ratified  the 
National  amendment  on  January  14 
by  a  vote  of  27  to  6  and  66  to  10, 
respectively.  The  Virginia  senate  aj>- 
proved  the  national  amendment  by  a 
vote  of  30  to  8  on  January  10  and  the 
house  on  the  following  day  by  a  vote 
of  84  to  13.  Mississippi  adopted  the 
amendment  on  January  8. 

FOREIGN 

January  17. — Reports  from  Dublin  state 
that  the  situation  in  the  Irish  Con- 
vention is  critical,  and  the  hope  of  an 
agreement  taking  in  all  Ireland,  in- 
cluding Ulster,  has  been  abandoned. 
The  Ulster  press  is  unanimous  in  re- 
plying to  the  demands  of  the  London 
newspapers  by  the  declaration:  "We 
will  not  be  ruled  by  a  Dublin 
Parliament." 

A  dispatch  from  London  states  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  136 
to  49,  rejects  an  amendment  to  the 
"Man-power"  Bill,  which  proposed  to 
apply  conscription  to  Ireland. 

Paris  dispatches  state  that  documents 
found  in  the  safe-deposit  box  of  former 
Premier  Caillaux  in  Florence,  Italy, 
outlined  a  plan  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  French  Government  with  Gen- 
eral Sarrail  as  Army  head  and  other 
friends  of  Caillaux  in  important  posts. 
Caillaux's  faithful  supporters  are  striv- 
ing to  have  him  brought  before  the 
high,  instead  of  the  military,  tribunal. 

January  20. — A  London  dispatch  states 
that  the  sons  of  William  E.  Gladstone 
announce  that  a  large  part  of  the  famous 
Hawarden  estate  will  be  sold  because 
of  high  taxes. 


That  Modern  Poesy. — Ezra  Pound,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  "  modern  "  school  of 
poesy,  has  a  new  book  out,  in  which  we 
discover  the  following  gem,  entitled 

PAPYRUS 

Spring  .  .  . 

Too  long  .  .  . 

Gongula  .  .  . 
Fired  with  the  spirit  of  emulation,  we 
have   produced   the   following,    which   we 
modestly  offer  as  a  companion-piece : 

Fall  .  .  . 

Paregoric  .  .  . 

Giddap  .  .  . 

— Macon  Telegraph. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry, 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

^FUNK   &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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GMC  trucks 
are  built  in  all 
practical  sizes, 
l^-ton  to  5-ton 
capacity  —  six 
sizes  in  all. 
Each  size  better 
suited  than  any 
of  the  rest  for  a 
particular  class 
of  work. 


Overland  by  GMC  Truck  Train 


Traffic  tie-ups  impose  few  restrictions 
on  shippers  whose  short  hauls  are 
handled  by  GMC  Trucks. 

While  the  demand  for  freight  cars  may  grow 
beyond  the  supply,  even  though  govern- 
ment control  does  relieve  the  situation  with 
reference  to  long  hauls,  the  GMC  Truck 
owner  is  independent  of  jams  and  slow 
freight,  so  far  as  short  hauls  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  fortfunate  that  GMC  Truck  building 
has  passed  the  point  where  experimenting 
with  the  fundamentals  was  necessary. 
GMC  Trucks  have  reached  the  stage  where 
the  vital  problems  of  the  early  manufac- 
turer aresolved. 

When  the  shipper's  goods  leave  by  GMC 
Truck  train  he  may  feel  confident  the  con- 


signment has  been  dispatched  by  the  surest 
means  that  engineering  can  supply. 

GMC  Trucks  are  giants  in  mechanical 
strength — built  oversize  and  overstrong  in 
every  vital  part.  Backed  by  this  founda- 
tion in  technical  structure,  working  stamina 
is  the  logical  outcome. 

More  power  and  more  endurance  than  may 
ever  be  called  for  are  built  into  every  GMC 
Truck.     It  is  the  GMC  way. 

Write  Truck  Headquarters  for  the  right 
GMC  Trucks  for  your  requirements. 

General  Motors  Truck  Co 

One  of  the|units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 


PONTIAC,  MICH 
New  York  Philadelphia  Boston 

St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

Distributors  Most  Everywhere 


Chicago 
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NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

— Every   Deaf   Person   Knows    That 

I  make  myself  hear,  after  being  deaf  for  25  years, 

with   these  Artifici  al  Ear 

Orums.   I  wear  them  day  and 

night. 

They  are    perfectly  comfort-! 

aDle.   No  one  sees  them.  Write' 

me  and  I  will  tell  you  a  true 

story,  how  I  got  deaf  and  how  Medicated  Ear  Drum 

I  make  you  hear.    Address  Pat.  Nov.  3.  1908 

GEO.  P.  WAY,  Artificial  Ear  Drum  Co.  (Inc.) 
8  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  DepL  171.  Washington,  D.C. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere  tn  ride  ^^  and  rrhiViifrT^  ~ — 1  r     1   1 


Every  where  to  ride  *■'  and  exhibit1 
the  new  Ranger"Motorbike"com- 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and 
anti-skid  tires.Chaice  of  44 other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and 30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Sendfor  big 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Faetory-direct-to-Rider  marvelous 
offers  and  terms. 

TIDCC  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
1 1  lib  w  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycles— at  half  usual  prices. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  bat  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog 

MEADS!»ciico"PANY 


BROADWAY 
—IN  ANT  OLD  TOWN 
Take  a  tin  of  any  of  these  wonderful  delicacies  te>^ 
your  room— beat  it  up  and  servo. 

Welsh  Rarebit  Creamed  Chicken  a  la  King 

Lobster  a  la  Newourg 
"Completely  ready  to  heat  and  serve.  It'sllke  having  aj 
Broadway  chef  m  your  room.  At  the  beatgrocera.  "= 
Purity  Cross  Chefservice 
Orange,  N.  J. 


i-1724  CHICAGO 


For  Diabetes 

Absence  of  starch  content  makes  Hepco 
Flour  the  ideal  ration  for  diabetic  suffer- 
ers.  Makes  delightfully  palatable,  strength- 
ening and   health-giving   muffins,  gems  and 
other. breads.     The    original  soy-bean  meal 
prepared    by    Hydro     Process,    scientifically 
treated  in  our  sanitary  food  laboratories. 
Recommended  by  leading  medical  authorities. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 

Send  ioc  for  sample  of  Hepco  Flour  and  Book- 
let containing  diet  list. 

WAUKESHA  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CO. 
42  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


WHERE   IRISH-AMERICANS 
STAND  IN  THE  WAR 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

"There  wen-  objections  to  the  method 
of  creating  the  constitutional  convention 
in  Ireland,  hut  for  that  the  Sinn-Feu 
who  endeavored  from  the  first  to  make  it 
a  failure,  were  largely  to  blame.  They 
were  offered  representation  in  the  <-un- 
vention,  but  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it,  and  in  their  opposition  they 
were  joiued  by  their  professional  friends  in 
this  eountry,  who  are  endeavoring  to  create 
a  condition  and  a  sentiment  that  will 
make  the  work  of  that  convention,  no 
matter  what  it  be,  unacceptable  to  them 
and  their  friends  in  Ireland." 

This  weekly  calls  attention  to  the 
loyalty  address  of  the  Irish  Fellow  ship 
Club  of  Chicago  to  John  E.  Redmond, 
which  is  being  submitted  to  all  Irish  or- 
ganizations in  the  country,  and  it  points 
out  that  antagonism  to  England  at  this 
time  and  opposition  to  prosecution  of  the 
war  is  "a  crime  not  only  against  England 
but  against  all  the  Allies,  and  especially 
the  United  States,  the  best  friend  Ireland 
had,  has,  or  ever  will  have."  In  the 
address  we  read: 

"Can  anybody  believe  America  will 
give  Ireland  her  influence  and  her  sympathy 
if  Ireland  will  join  herself  to  the  enemies 
of  America,  will  weaken  the  arm  of  America, 
will  carry  on  against  the  American  Army 
in  the  field  a  tremendous  flank  attack? 
The  Irish  people  have  now  to  choose 
between  the  enmity  or  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States,  and  loyal  and  devoted 
as  we  of  the  Irish  race  in  America  have 
always  been  to  the  cause  of  Irish  liberty, 
we  must  tell  the  Irish  people  that  we  will 
not — we  can  not — retain  sympathy  for 
an  Ireland  that  makes  war  on  our  own 
beloved  country  and  on  our  sons 

"May  God  direct  our  motherland  tc 
wisdom  in  this  terrible  hour;  may  she  bt 
delivered  from  a  policy  that  would  leavt 
her  to  the  hatred  and  the  scorn  of  thi 
lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  world 
but  especially  in  America." 

The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee)  note? 
the  statement  of  Jeremiah  O'Leary  that  hi 
had  striven,  "as  every  self-respecting  mar 
of  Irish  blood  should  strive,  to  securt 
recognition  of  Ireland's  claim  to  absolutt 
independence,"  and  his  charge  that  ht 
has  been  "misrepresented  by  the  pres: 
and  persecuted  by  Woodrow  Wilson  ant 
his  Administration"  for  these  "crimes.' 
This  will  probably  be  the  cue  of  all  "th( 
small  envenomed  clique,"  as  they  are  ex 
posed  or  represt,  comments  this  journal 
Whatever  they  did  they  did  "for  Ireland' 
— not  for  Germany.  If  they  practise- 
sabotage,  if  they  blew  up  American  muni 
tion-plants,  it  was  "all  for  Ireland,' 
and  we  read: 

"Here  they  are  putting  Ireland  and  th 
Irish  cause  in  evidence  as  a  reason  and  e> 
cuse  for  acts  that  are  criminal  under  th 
law  and  opinions  that  are  inimical  to  th 
American  cause.  They  virtually  sa> 
'We  must  be  false  to  America  in  order  t 
be  true  to  Ireland.' 

"Of  course  there  is  no  question  of  th 
thorough  Americanism  of  the  Irish  el< 
ment  in  this  country.  Those  tens  i 
thousands   of  young   Irish-Americans  ai 
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marching  to  the  recruiting-camps,  however, 
as  Americans  without  the  hyphen;  and 
there  is  danger  that  the  little  clique,  of 
which  O'Leary  is  a  specimen,  may,  by  con- 
stantly putting  their  Irishism  in  evidence 
in  the  manner  indicated,  impress  the  coun- 
try in  a  way  decidedly  detrimental  to  the 
Irish  cause.  They  may  be  killing  all 
chance  for  future  appeals  for  American 
sympathy  in  the  Irish  struggle." 

While  Irishmen  of  this  country  are 
within  their  rights  in  keeping  up  the 
movement  to  have  Krin  declared  freo  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  remarks  the  Kentucky 
Irish-American  (Louisville),  they  should 
be  careful  not  to  embarrass  America  in  the 
work  of  the  war.  With  them  as  with 
others  it  should  be  a  case  of  America  first. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  there  is  not 
the  least  ground  for  suspicion,  yet  this 
paper  regrets  that  certain  so-called  "lead- 
ers" have  been  thrust  in  a  very  bad  light 
by  disco-series  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  it  adds  that  the  Irish  movement, 
like  all  other  political  propaganda,"  can  well 
afford  to  squelch  a  few  of  its  more  rabid 
noise-makers."    The  Chicago  Citizen  says: 

"The  pity  of  it  is  that  misguided  citizens 
of  the  Irish  race,  a  race  that  has  been  so 
faithful,  so  self-sacrificing  in  the  contests 
for  the  cause  of  American  national  inde- 
pendence, of  the  Union  of  the  States  of  the 
Republic,  and  on  all  occasions  calling  for 
good  citizenship,  loyalty  to  the  country, 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  should  be 
misrepresented  by  misguided  men  of  our 

race  in  this  country 

"It  will  be  no  news  to  us  to  hear  that 
some  men  who  cared  not  a  rap  for  Ireland 
had  been  proclaiming  a  fiercer  love  for 
that  old  land.     We  have  already  hinted 
more  than  once  that  there   is   method  in 
their    madness.     We    have    already    de- 
•lared  our  conviction,  born  of  knowledge, 
that    these    fellows,    cloaking    their    fell 
[designs  in  a  garment  of  verdant  volubility, 
were  prepared  to  wound  Ireland  and  sacri- 
fice Irishmen  for  their  own  purposes.     The 
(designing  ones  were  few,  their  dupes  many. 
"But  it  is  not  upon  this  that  we  would 
lave  our  readers  dwell.    What  we  love  to 
hink  of  is  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
'rish   names,    some    of    them    prominent, 
lave  been  identified   with  disloyalty  and 
arnished   with    German   gold,    the   great 
American  nation  knows  that  this  is  the 
•xception,  and  that  the  rule  is  of  a  very 
lifferent  kind.     Our  loyalty  is  of  the  tried 
ariety,   demonstrated  in  many   a  crisis, 
so  one  can  call  it  in  question.    It  is  indeed 

0  firmly  established  that  not  even  a  few 
toliticians  of  our  own  race  can  injure  it." 

The  Toronto  Catholic  Register  quotes 
rom  a  statement  issued  by  the  Lowell 
Mass.)  branch  of  the  United  Irish  League 
he  following:    "The  so-called  Sinn -Fein 

hellion  served  the  purpose  of  Germany 
y  causing  a  standing  army  to  be  retained 

1  Ireland;  but  the  Irish  people  paid  dearly 
>r  the  outbreak  in  the  loss  of  life,  the 
■struetion  of  property,  and  the  rigors  of 
artial  lav."  We  read  further  that  this 
•ganization  denounced  any  promises  of 
dependence  for  Ireland  coming  from 
ermany  "as  hypocritical  and  insincere, 
it  equally  to  be  spurned  if  they  were 
ncere."  Ireland  has  never  been  arrayed 
rainst  human  freedom,  and  "she  would 
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S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 


NO  ADVANCE 


Are  You  Subject  to  Colds? 


Always  take  a  box  o»  Smith 
Brothers'  with  you. 


Are  you  almost  afraid  to  go 
out  when  the  weather  is  bad? 
Take  a  box  of  Smith  Brothers' 
along  and  be  on  the  safe  side. 
They'll  soothe  your  throat  and 
keep  annoying  coughs  and  dan- 
gerous colds  away.  Good  for 
big  folks  and  little  folks. 

S.  B.  Cough  Drops  are  pure. 
Absolutely  pure.  No  drugs. 
Always  put  one  in  your  mouth 
at  bedtime  to  keep  the  breathing 
passages  clear.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm  and  soothes  the  throat. 


SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 


Real  Old  Time 

itjsthqnch,  Nature  Flavored 

nur"Ln  Smoking 

River  Tobacco 

without  dope  or  sweetening,  just  nature-  By  Mdil 

flavored  and  mellowed  by  age,  just  ready 

for  the  pipe.    10  big  2-oz.  bags  or  iK-lb.  drum  for  $1.00 

sent  postpaid.     Guaranteed  to  please  or  your  money 

back.    State  choice  of  heavy,  medium  or  mild. 

GREEN  RIVER  TOBACCO  CO.,        Box  623,        Owensboro,  Ky. 


at  Cold 
Weather 


Pot.  Pending 


Keep   your   Ford  in  service 

^v,  regardless    of  zero    days,    by 

^  protecting  your  engine    and 

increasing  its  power  with  the 

most  improved  attachment— 

the  simple  and  efficient 


HARAC  AIR  REGULATOR 

This  good-looking,  air-tight  shield  fits  your  1917  or  1918  Ford 
perfectly—attached  in  five  minutes  without  marring  car.  Ad- 
justable to  all  temperatures — raised  or  lowered  instantly  from 
your  seat;  no  standing  in  snow  or  mud.  Red  signal  shows  you 
adjustment.  Saves  gasoline.  Assures  more  power.  No  annoy- 
ing slides  or  dampers.  No  other  cover  needed.  The  Barac  is  a 
substantial,  metal  and  water  proofed  shield  that  improves  the  appear- 
ance of  your  car.  Put  on  one  now  and  defy  cold  days.  Delivered  to  your 
address  complete.  Sen-1  check  or  money  order  today  for  $5.  Territo- 
ries open  for  dealers. HAR4C  SALES  CO..  492  Orexel  Bldg..  Phlla. 


NERVES  IN  DISORDER 


by  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.  A  clearly  written,  interesting 
book  that  explains  the  underlying  causes  of  nervous  dis- 
eases and  suggests  to  the  sufferer  how  they  may  be  suc- 
cessfully treated.  Many  actual  cases  are  cited  and  help 
to  make  this  an  invaluable  aid  in  regulating  the  health 
and  restoring  the  mind  and  body  to  normal  soundness 
and  activity.  Of  great  worth  both  to  the  physician  and 
layman.    i2mo,  doth,  218  pp..  ti.50;  by  mail.  $1.60. 

FUNK&WACNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Foorth  Aye..  N.  f . 


Clearybur  Throat 


Zf~%tV 


Quick  Relief  for  Husky,  Hoarse,  Tickling  Throat* 
25c  at  all  Drug  Stores.  Sample  for  two-cent  stamp 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  NIP-A-CO  laxative  cold  tablet. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
trained  men  win  high  position*! 
and  big  success  in  business  and 
public  life.  Greater  opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  B<* 
ndependent— be  a  leader*  Law* 
^~  Vers  ears 

£3,060  to  510,000  Annually 
guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can  train  at  homo 
luring  spare  time.    We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.     Money  refunded  according 
to    our  Guarantee    Bond    if    dissatisfied.      Degree) 
of  IX.  B.  conferred.    Thousands  of  successful  itu- 
dents   enrolled.     Low  cost,  easy   terms,     r'ourteen 
Tolnme  Law  Library  and  modern  coarse  in  Public  Speaking  free  if 
yon  enroll   now.    Get  our  vaJaable  120  page  *'Law  Guide"  and 
'Evidence"  books  free.     Send  for  them — now. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  252-F  Chicago 
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"Here's  Where  We 
Got  Our  Start" 

"Look,  Nell — this  coupon  !  Remember 
the  night  you  urged  me  to  send  it  in  to 
Scranton  ?  Then  how  happy  we  were 
when  I  came  home  with  the  news  of  my 
first  promotion  ?  We  owe  it  all,  Nell,  my 
place  as  Manager,  our  home,  our  com- 
forts—to  this  coupon." 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  now 
know  the  joy  or  happy,  prosperous  homes 
because  they  let  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  prepare  them  in  their 
spare  time  for  bigger  work.  You  will  find 
them  in  city,  town  and  country — in  office, 
factory,  stiop,  store,  mine  and  mill,  on 
farms  and  on  railroads. 

There  are  clerks  who  became  Advertising  Man- 
agers, Salesmen  and  Executives;  carpenters  who 
became  Architects  and  Contractors;  mechanics 
who  became  Engineers  and  Electrical  Experts  ; 
men  and  boys  who  rose  from  nothing  at  all  to 
splendid  responsible  positions. 

More  than  a  million  men  and  women  in  the  last  26 

I  years  have  advanced  themselves  in  position  and 

salary  through  I.  C.  S.  help.  Over  100,000  are  study- 

|  ing  right  now.    You  can  join  them  and  get  in  line 

for  promotion. 

The  first  step  to  success  in  the  I.  C.  S.  way  is  to 
choose  your  career  from  this  list  and  mark  and 
I  mail  this  coupon  here  and  now. 

r—  «  ^—   —  Tt»«  out  Mtae  — ■-  —  ■—  —  — 
INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

I  BOX  4894  ,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me.  how  I  can  qualify  for 
to»  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


I: 


I: 

I! 
I: 
I'- 
ll 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Railway* 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gat  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  FOREU'iV  OR  ENG'R 
aUUllnrg-Ut  or  Prospector 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
ArthlUetnral  I)ralt«m»n  - 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 

"PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 

^  re nl I.  H'.rncr  or  BapU 

MCHBR1ST 


.ru 
ianl> 


SALESMANSHIP, 
ADVERTISING   ** 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer^ 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman! 
ILLUSTRATING* 
Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  Typlit . 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant . 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law    / 
GOOD  ENGLISH/ 
Teacher 

Common  School  Subjects 
Mathematica 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mall  Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 


Auto  Repairing 

Navigation 

AGRICULTURE 


PoBltryRablag     IQltaJlao 


_  SpaoUb 
_  Gormaa 
_  Frouoh 


Kune. 


Present 
Occupation. 

Street 
and  No, 


City. 


-State. 


INSVDE  TYRES  Inner  Arr 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileag-e.  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  in  several  tires. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 


American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.316  Cincinnati.  0. 


r 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


TP-ADB  .MARK, 


On  Sale 
Everywhere 


Mft    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

London  # 

SmokingMixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
TalkTobacco  Co.  56West45*StNewYoik.i 


be  unworthj  of  freedom  if  the  lined  up 
with  the  modern  Attila."  w.  an  told 
also  that  German;  is  "trying  to  m&ki 

paw  of  Ireland,  and  unfortunately 
some  irishmen  are  helping  her  horde  of 
paid  agents  in  that  direction. "  Noting 
that  members  of  tin-  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  in  New  York  had  adopted  a 
resolution  condemning  "all  efforts  to 
make  alleged  devotion  to  1 1 1« -  eause  of 
Ireland  an  excuse  lot  treason  or  sedition 
to  this  our  adopted  country,  to  which 
wo  have  sworn  allegiance,"  The  Catholic 
Columbian  (Columbus)  with  emphatic 
approval  says:  "That's  tho  right  talk  and 
tin  right  spirit.  As  American  citizens, 
true  Irish-Americans  are  for  America  all 
the  time."  In  a  letter  to  The  Columbian 
a  correspondent  writes: 

"How  any  intelligent,  thinking  Irishman 
can  lend  aid  or  comfort  to  a  society  that  is 
making  itself  tho  catspaw  of  the  Potsdam 
gang  of  scientific  savages,  headed  by 
the  Kaiser,  'passeth  all  understanding.' 
Have  all  tho  Sinn-Feiners  forgotten  or 
ever  learned  the  elementary  facts  of  Ire- 
land's history?  Do  they  forget  that  it 
was  the  Germans  (Prussians,  Hollanders, 
and  Lutherans,  all)  who  aided  the  William- 
ites,  not  only  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne 
(July,  1690),  but  also  that  history  tells 
us  that  it  was  'William's  Prussians  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  brutality  and 
daring '  at  the  siege  of  Limerick,  in  August, 
1690.  Shall  Ginkel,  Schomberg,  and  his 
Prussians  be  honored  and  remembered  by 
De  Valera  and  his  silly  Sinn-Feiners,  and 
the  glorious  'Sword  of  Sarsfield,'  that 
flashed  by  the  waters  of  the  Shannon,  be 
forgotten  in  this  Armageddon  of  1917? 
God  forbid!  For  our  part,  we  must  look 
into  history  with  the  generous  pride  of  the 
Nationalist,  not  with  the  cramped  preju- 
dices of  the  partizan.  Nay,  more, '  we  honor 
and  do  homage  to  Irish  valor,  whether  it 
conquers  on  the  walls  of  Londonderry,  or 
surrenders,  with  honor,  before  the  ram- 
parts of  Limerick,  and  we  award  the 
laurel  to  Irish  genius  and  ability,  whether 
it  has  lit  its  flame  within  the  walls  of 
old  Trinity,  as  did  the  mind  of  Thomas 
Davis,  or  has  drawn  its  inspiration  from 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Omer's  in  France,  as 
did  the  immortal  O'Connell.'  But  to 
think  of  an  Irish  Republic,  to  be  attained 
by  the  aid  of  a  Kaiser,  whose  ancestors 
helped  William  at  the  Boyne  and  Limerick, 
and  whose  present-day  soldiers  were  aid- 
ing and  abetting  Carson  to  destroy  Home 
Rule  in  1913-14,  is  but  to  rhapsodize  and 
play  the  'professional  patriot'  indeed. 

"The  absurdity  of  Valera  and  his 
followers  would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not 
tragic.  They  are  daily  eliminating  from 
Ireland  her  best  friend,  America,  and 
'putting  to  the  blush'  Americans  of  Irish 
descent,  who  have  done  their  all  to  help 
Parnell,  Davitt,  Dillon,  Redmond,  Devlin, 
and  O'Connor,  and  other  real,  sane,  and 
sensible  patriots.  It  seems  strange  that 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  and  America 
do  not  protest  against  these  silly  agitators." 

The  Ave  Maria  (Notre  Dame)  thinks  it 
regrettable  that  the  pastoral  letter  which 
Cardinal  Logue  addrest  to  all  the  churches 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Armagh  can  not  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  every  Irishman, 
by  birth  or  descent,  to  be  found  in  Ireland 
itself  and  in  all  other  countries,  our  own 
included.     Those  Irish  patriots  whose  ill- 


oonakJccisd    deliverances   are   unquestion- 
ably   working   harm   to   the  land   of   their 
.  it  adds,  should  give  deep  considera- 
tion  to   tht;  following  paragraph  from   the 

( 'animal's  letter: 

"Nor  is  it  for  the  general  peace  of  the 
world  only  that,  we  should  .sue.  We  have 
troubles  ami  unrest  ami   excitement  and 

dangers  Inn-  at  home,  which  render  domes- 
tic peace  necessary.  Whither  it  be  din- 
to  the  demoralization  which  this  world- 
war  has  brought  to  almost  every  country, 
or  to  the  fate  which  seems  to  haiij,'  over  our 
own  unhappy  country,  blasting  her  hopes 
when  they  seem  to  brighten,  an  agitation 
has  sprung  up  and  is  spreading  among  our 
people,  which,  ill-considered  and  Utopian, 
can  not  fail,  if  persevered  in,  to  entail 
present  suffering,  disorganization,  and 
danger;  and  is  sure  to  end  in  future  dis- 
aster, defeat,  and  collapse.  And  all  this  in 
pursuit  of  a  dream  which  no  man  in  his 
sober  senses  can  hope  to  see  realized:  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  republic,  either 
by  an  appeal  to  the  potentates  of  Europe 
seated  at  a  peace  conference  or  an  appeal 
to  force  by  hurling  an  unarmed  people 
against  an  empire  which  has  five  millions 
of  men  under  arms,  furnished  with  the 
most  terrible  engines  of  destruction  which 
human  ingenuity  could  devise.  The  thing 
would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  mis- 
chievous and  fraught  with  such  danger, 
when  cleverly  used  as  an  incentive  to  fin 
the  imagination  of  an  ardent,  generous, 
patriotic  people." 


The  Ave  Maria  points  the  quotation  witl 
the  remark  that  "it  will  scarcely  be  con- 
tested that  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Logu( 
speaks  on  this  subject  with  knowledge,  au 
thority,  and  a  full  sense  of  responsibility.' 
The  Hartford  Catholic  Transcript,  officia 
organ  of  that  diocese,  notes  that  Cardina 
Logue  has  little  faith  in  the  report  that  th< 
peace  congress  will  compose  Irish  dif 
ferences  and  satisfy  the  ambition  of  youni 
Irish  patriots.  He  thinks  it  is  rathe 
rash  for  a  people  numbering  about  fiv 
million  to  undertake  to  throw  itself  befor 
an  empire  of  five  million  armed  men.  Th 
Transcript  considers  it  a  pity  that  th 
Irish  people  can  not  commit  themselve 
to  the  leadership  of  saner  heads  "instead  c 
following  inexperienced  and  irresponsibl 
volunteer  statesmen,"  and  adds: 


"The  world  has  had  suffering  enougt 
Ireland  has  had  her  full  share.  Wh 
should  she  begin  now  to  prepare  for  th 
fiercest  and  rashest  of  all  her  struggles 
The  Lord  made  Ireland  small.  The  Iris 
people  should  accept  the  decree  and  use  i: 
abundant  genius  in  making  terms  with  it 
most  favored  neighbor.  The  republic  < 
Venice  had  its  brief  day,  but  its  history 
far  more  glorious  than  anything  that  tl 
Republic  of  Ireland  could  hope  for  in  the: 
days  of  billion-dollar  armaments  and  mult 
million  armies. 

"The  Republic  of  Ireland!  Whei 
would  it  get  its  means  of  defense  again 
nations  that  have  more  fighting  men  the 
it  has  men,  women,  and  children?  Tl 
potentates  of  Europe  have  their  own  h 
terests,  and  those  interests  they  will  coi 
serve.  From  them  Ireland  has  very  litt 
to  hope  and  very  much  to  fear.  She  w 
conserve  her  best  interests  if  she  is  advist 
by  her  experienced  heads,  and  not  by  al 
dent  young  patriots  who  make  up 
generosity  what  they  lack  in  experience 


_ 
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Save 

FAMOUS  OLIVER  *51 

TYPEWRITER 


Over 

600,000 

Sold 


Now$49— Was$100 


Latest  Model 
Brand  New 
FREE  TRIAL 


■r.  ..        v 


s* 
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^Ot!«r'TyP«wnler<<)    „ 


A  $2,000,000 

GUARANTEE 

That  This  $49  Type- 
writer   Was   $100 

The  Sales  Policy  Alone  is  Changed — Not  the  Machine 


ON  March  1st  the  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  announced  its  revolu- 
tionary selling  plans.     On  that  date  we  discontinued  an  expensive 
sales    force   of   15,000  salesmen  and  agents.     We   gave  up  costly 
offices  in  50  cities.    Other  wasteful  methods  were  discarded. 

By  eliminating  these  terrific  and  mounting  expenses,  we  reduced  the 
price  of  the  Oliver  Nine  from  the  standard  level  of  $100  to  $49. 

This  means  that  you  save  $51  per  machine.  This  is  not  philanthropy  on 
our  part.    While  our  plan  saves  you  much,  it  also  saves  for  us. 

There  was  nothing:  more  wasteful  in  the  whole  realm  of  business  than  our  old  ways  of 
selling  typewriters.  Who  wants  to  continue  them?  Wouldn't  you  rather  pocket  50  per 
cent  for  yourself? 


The   Latest    Model 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  is  at 
the  height  of  its  success.  With  its  huge 
financial  resources  it  was  determined  to 
place  the  typewriter  industry  on  a  different 
basis.  This,  you  admit,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  economic  trend. 

The  entire  facilities  of  the  Company  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  Oliver  Typewriters.!' 

This  Oliver  Nine  is  a  twenty-year  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  finest,  the  costliest,  the  most 
successful  model  that  we  have  ever  built. 

It  is  the  same  commercial  machine  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  the  National 
Biscuit  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  other  leading  businesses.  Over 
600,000  have  been  sold. 

Simplified    Selling  I 

Our  new  plan  is  extremely  simple.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  the  consumer  to  deal 
direct  with  the  producer. 


You  may  order  from  this  advertisement 
by  using  the  coupon. 

We  don't  ask  a  penny  down  on  deposit. 

When  the  typewriter  arrives,  put  it  to 
every  test — use  it  as  you  would  your  own. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  you  have  more 
than  a  year  to  pay  for  it.  Our  terms  are 
$3.00  per  month.  If  you  decide  to  return 
it,  we  will  even  refund  the  transportation 
charges. 

Or,  if  you  wish  additional  information, 
mail  the  coupon  for  our  proposition  in  de- 
tail. We  immediately  send  you  our  de  luxe 
catalog  and  all  information  which  you 
would  formerly  obtain  from  a  typewriter 
salesman. 

lO   Cents  a  Day 

Our  terms  are  $3. 00  a  month — the  equiv- 
alent of  10  cents  a  day.  Everyone  may  now 
own  a  typewriter  for  50  per  cent  less  than 
any  other  standard  machine. 

Regardless  of  price,  do  not  spend  one 
cent  upon  any  typewriter — whether  new, 
second  hand  or  rebuilt — do  not  even  rent  a 


machine    until    you   have    investigated   thor- 
oughly our  proposition. 

Remember,  we  offer  here  one  of  the  most 
durable,  one  of  the  greatest,  one  of  the  most 
successful  typewriters  ever  built.  If  anyone 
ever  builds  a  better,  it  will  be  Oliver. 

Don't   Pay   $100 

Why  now  pay  the  extra  tax  of  $51  when  you  may 
obtain  a  brand  new  Oliver  Nine — a  world  favorite 
— for  $49  ? 

Cut  out  the  wasteful  methods  and  order  direct 
from  this  advertisement. 

Or  send  for  our  remarkable  book,  entitled  "The 
High  Cost  of  Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the 
Remedy."  You  will  not  be  placed  under  the 
slightest  obligation.     Canadian  Price  $62.65. 

The  Oliver 
Typewriter  Company 

1032  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

NOTE  CAREFULLY— This  coupon  will  bring  you 
either  the  Oliver  Nine  for  free  trial  or  further  infor- 
mation.  Check  carefully  which  you  wish.     ^^^^^ 


MAIL 

TODAY 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1032  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,       Chicigo,  111. 

(  )  Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  rive  days'  free 
inspection.  If  I  keep  it.  I  will  pay  J49  at  the  rate  of  $3 
per  month.  The  title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid 
for. 

My  shipping  point  is 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy. 
If  I  choose  to  return  the  Oliver.  I  will  ship  it  back  at 
your  expense  at  the  end  of  five  days. 

(  )  Do  not  send  a  machine  urttil  I  order  it.  Mail  me 
your  book — "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters — The 
Reason  and  the  Remedy,"  your  de  luxe  catalogs  and 
further  information. 

Same 

Street  Address 


City- 


.State. 
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Be  Forewarned  of 
Market  Changes 

War  makes  a  shuttlecock 
of  securities.  Babson  Serv- 
ice gives  you  an  insight  in 
buying  and  selling. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write  to  Dept.  G-1S  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character  In  the  World 


"Your  Liberty  Bond" 

How  many  times  do  you  find  questions  com- 
ing up  in  your  mind  concerning  Liberty  Loan 
bonds  which  you  can't  answer  ? 

You  can  easily  and  quickly  learn  almost  any 
fact  concerning  Liberty  Loan  procedure  by 
consulting  our  conveniently  indexed  booklet. 

Send  for  Booklet  H-fl 
"Your  Liberty  Bond." 


Above  Par,  10. 
Accrued  Interest.  17. 
Babv  Bonds,  18. 
Banks.   10,  18,  13.  H.  16. 
Borrowing.  11,  14.  lo. 
Conversions.  6,  8. 
Coupons.  12,  18,  16, 
DaUs  of  Maturity,  4,  8. 
Dates  of  Redemption,  5,  8. 
Pales  of  Interest,  7.  8,  17. 
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Destroyed  Bonds.  10,  11. 
Dollar  a  Week."  15.   * 
Excess  rrofitsTax.  5. 
Exchanges.  6. 
Face  Value,  9. 

First  3M  Bonds,  4.  5,  t,  7.  6. 
Free  Safekeeping,  11. 
Future  Value,  9,  10. 
Germany.  War  with.  3,  6. 
Higher  Rates,  8,  7. 
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Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Newark,  N.J.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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This  Book  Will  Untangle 
Your  Own  Particular 

Income  Tax  Problems 


IF   you  have   been  struggling  to  correctly 
interpret  the  complicated  and  confusing 
provisions  of  the  new  law  with  its  many 
ramifications,    you  will    find    this    book  of 
greatest  value. 

For  Individuals 
and  Corporations 

Prepared  under  the  careful  supervision  of  In- 
come Tax  Experts  and  Attorneys  who  have 
specialized  in  these  complex  statutes,  this 
book  contains  instructions  for  individuals  and 
corporations  which  plainly  indicate  just  how 
the  Income  Tax  Returns  should  be  made  out. 

Saves  Needless  Overpayments,  Gives  Defi- 
nite Advice.  Contains  Official  Tax  Return 
Blanks.  Subjects  Treated  include  Incomes 
Taxable,  Exemptions,  Deductions  Allowed, 
Bases  of  Values,  Rates  with  Explanatory 
Tables,  etc. 

Costs  but  $1.00 
It  May  Save  You  a  Thousand  Times  its  Cost 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  annoyance.  Mail 
your  order  today.     Delivery  within  a  few 
days  of  official  issue  of  blanks. 

National  Bank  News 

Publishers  of  All  Federal  Laws 

119  8outh  Fourth  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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HERR   BALLIN'S  FORECAST  OF  DISAS- 
TER TO  GERMANY'S  WORLD-TRADE 

WHAT  has  been  called  "an  intercepted 
letter"  from  Herr  Ballin,  of  I  be  Ham- 
burg-American Steamship  Line,  who,  be- 
sides being  a  dose  friend  of  the  Kaiser,  has 
been  for  years  probably  the  leading  rn.-i n 
in  the  shipping  world  of  Germany,  was 
published  several  weeks  ago  in  the  London 
Daih/  Chronicle,  and  to  it  has  been  at  bached 
unusual  importance,  since  it  forecast 
disaster  to  German  trade  after  the  war. 
Many  rumors  of  Herr  Ballin's  views  had 
appeared  in  newspapers  for  a  year  or  two 
before  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  remarks 
of  his  had  been  widely  but  briefly  quoted 
in  two  or  three  instances.  Of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  present  letter  no  question 
appears  to  have  been  raised.  It  was  ad- 
drest  to  Dr.  Ratheman,  a  Privy  Councillor 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  bears  date  of 
December  4,  1917: 

*  "You  honor  me  in  asking  me  to  express 
an  opinion  regarding  the  probable  course 
of  our  economic  policy  after  the  war.  But 
I  can  not  do  this  in  any  satisfactory  or 
sufficient  way  within  the  brief  compass  of 
a  letter.  All  I  can  do  is  to  jot  down  a  few 
thoughts  that  strike  me  as  being  applicable 
to  the  present  serious  situation.  I  must 
say  at  once  that  neither  in  this  city  nor 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country  do  I  find 
a  definite  or  well-conceived  plan  of  action 
for  the  reestablishment  of  after-war  eco- 
nomic relations,  nothing  advocated  which 
can  be  adopted  without  grave  misgiving 
as  to  its  feasibility.  Most  of  what  we  read 
in  the  newspapers  as  to  our  preparedness 
•for  embarking  on  brisk  trade  and  manu- 
factures as  soon  as  peace  has  been  con- 
cluded is,  I  fear,  written  with  the  manifest 
intention  of  heartening  our  people,  who  are 
notoriously  ignorant  of  our  actual  economic 
conditions  and  all  that  threatens  them. 

' '  Take,  for  example,  that  branch  of  com- 
merce with  which  I  am  supposed  to  be 
familiar — shipping.  What  sorry  lies  have 
been  dished  up  to  our  people  on  this  sub- 
ject! One  reads  of  the  resounding  ham- 
mer-strokes of  riveters  as  they  work  at 
the  creation  of  new  leviathans  for  our 
overseas  commerce.  Hamburg,  Bremer- 
haAren,  Danzig,  Stettin  are  supposed  to  be 
buzzing  with  ship-building.  Not  long  ago 
one  journal  asserted  that  nearly  400,000 
tons  were  almost  ready  for  launching! 
And  there  is  hardly  a  vestige  of  truth  in 
any  of  these  statements.  Our  yards  are 
only  working  for  the  navy,  and  as  for  other 
ships,  we  have  not  the  material  or  accom- 
modation, and,  above  all,  we  have  not  the 
necessary  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled. 

"Believe  me  when  I  say  that  our  mercan- 
tile marine  is  in  a  perilous  condition.  The 
bill  to  reestablish  and  strengthen  it  which 
is  now  before  the  Reichstag,  even  if  passed 
in  its  entirety,  will  show  no  results  for  at 
least  five  years,  and  it  is  in  thfese  five  years 
that  our  fate  will  be  most  adversely  influ- 
enced. What  will  not  our  great  maritime 
competitors  make  of  these  five  years — Great 
Britain,  the  States,  Japan?  What  will  not 
neutrals  make  of  them — neutrals  who  have 
enormously  added  to  their  reserve  capital — 
Norway,  Denmark,  Holland?  I  almost  de- 
spair when  I  think  how  different  it  all 
might  have  been. 

"You  and  I,  dear  Herr  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, were  never  advocates  of  this  fatal 
policy  of  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare. You  will  remember  how  I  went 
to  Berlin  to  seek  to  stay  the  hand  of  the 
authorities.  I  begged  them  to  reflect,  and 
they  told  me  the  country  insisted  on  it. 
This  was  not  true.  I  pointed  out  how  it 
would  inevitably  draw  the  United  States 
into  the  conflict.     They  pooh-poohed  me, 


smiled    at    the    8ta  nd     eom<  d 

threat.     Do  they  smile  now?     Lei  [re   t.n 

you  that  in  my  opinion  the  entry  of  the 
1  nit.  (I  Statec  into  this  struggle  maj  -pell 
■ii»  olute  disaster  for  us.  Our  people  have 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  American 
character.  You  and  I  havt  madt  a  most 
careful  study  of  it.  What  stuff  our  pub- 
licists and  journalists  write  about  their 
Mammon  worship,  their  greed,  their 
envy  of  other  nations,  their  lack  of  dis- 
cipline—oh,  that  blessed  word  discipline! 
You  and  I  know  that  the  Americans  are 
probably  the  mosl  idealistic  nation  on  the 
earth's  surface.  We  know  that  they 
would  not  have  entered  the  lists  of  our 
foes  had  they  had  any  doubt  as  to  the 
justice  of  th<  ir  cause.  Nonsense  to  say 
they  have  been  influenced  by  Britain.  We 
are  mad  not  to  see  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  driving.  In  antagonizing 
the  United  States  we  have  done  a  dis- 
astrous thing,  a  thing  which  will  throw  its 
cold  shadow  on  our  economic  life  for  a 
generation. 

"But  if  I  am  concerned  about  our  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  I  am  still 
more  anxious  about  our  relations  with 
Britain.  1  realize  as  never  before  that  all 
the  increase  in  our  wealth,  all  the  su< 
which  attended  our  enterprises  in  the  years 
before  the  war,  were  owing  to  our  inter- 
course with  the  British  Empire.  Her  home 
ports,  her  dominions,  and  colonies  were 
freely  opened  to  our  shippers  and  traders. 
Sometimes  I  wondered  at  this  generosity, 
and  even  called  it  folly.  Is  it  to  be  imag- 
ined for  a  moment  that  those  old  relations 
will  return? 

"I  am  not  to  be  supposed,  dear  Herr 
Geheimrat,  as  saying  one  word  in  favor 
of  Britain's  policy  in  this  war.  I  believe 
that  she  entered  it  from  base  motives.  Not. 
for  a  moment  do  I  believe  in  her  humani- 
tarianism,  her  alleged  desire  to  liberate 
or  protect  small  nationalities.  Britain  is 
a  greedy  and  .unscrupulous  Power,  as  all 
her  past  history  proves,  but  now  I  am 
only  dealing  with  the  fact  that  by  our  con- 
duct of  this  war,  by  the  insensate  folly 
of  our  Pan-Germans  and  our  unspeakable 
press,  we  have  turned  her  inborn  dislike 
of  us  into  a  loathing  so  cold,  and  fierce, 
and  lasting  as  sometimes  to  make  me 
tremble  for  the  whole  future  of  our  eco- 
nomic existence. 

"Consider    what    we    are    risking.     We 
look  forward  to  resuming  our  sea  trade. 
We   build   our   proudest   expectations  on 
this.     How  are  we  to  resume  it  in  face  of 
an    Anglo-Saxondom    which    loathes    and 
must   loathe   our   presence   among   them? 
Do  our  fools  of  chauvinists  realize  that  we 
have  hardly  a  port  at  which  our  ships  can 
call  and  where  a  friendly  welcome  will  be 
extended  to  them?     Dover,  Falmouth,  and 
Southampton,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Alex- 
andria, Aden,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Bombay 
and  Colombo,  Singapore  and  Hongkong- 
what  are   they?     Great   British   arsenals, 
naval    bases,    coaling-stations,    repairiDg- 
docks,   in  which   we   dare   not   show  our 
faces  if  Britain  so  wills.     It  is  the  sam< 
around   the  African  continent,    the  same 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Pacific.    We 
have  not  a  coaling-station  of  our  own,  not 
a  place  where  we  can  effect  repairs.     Yet 
in  face  of  this — a  most  deadly  serious  stat< 
of  affairs — we  go  on  piling  up  offense  on 
offense. 

"But  we  must  beat  England,  you  say 
no  matter  what  the  consequences.  I  agree 
All  I  say  is  that  whether  we  beat  her  or 
she  beats  us,  the  consequences  will  be  tb< 
same — disaster  to  our  overseas  trade  il 
Britain  so  wills  it.  We  may,  in  the  event 
of  victory,  impose  all  sorts  of  condition.' 
securing  us  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment, securing  us  free  entry  into  Britisl 
ports  everywhere.     No  sane  man  belii 
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Rosalind — 7  rooms  and 
bath — All  materials  com- 
plete, ready-cut  $1  *}Q4 
to  erect f  IJJt 
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Lewis  Factory- Machine-Cut  Homes   | 


Save  Time 

and  Labor  Cost 
In  Erecting 

The  Lewis-System  brings  the 

complete  materials  as  specified  (or  each  house 
direct  to  your  building  site,  factory- machine- 
cut,  ready  to  erect.  All  the  intricate  planning, 
cutting  and  fitting  has  been  done  in  our  large 
modern    factories 


Revere— 6  rooms  and 
bath — All  materials  com- 
plete, ready-cut  <M  ft9C 
to  erect  $1UJ0 


-FOR  HOUSING  EMPLOY ES- 


Industrial  Home  Builders  government  J°"";iah' 

Contractors  and  Builders : 
Our  facilities  are  such  that  we  can  start  immediate  shipment 
for  the  building  of  whole  towns  or  communities.  No  con- 
tract is  too  large  (or  us  to  guarantee  record-breaking  time. 
Write  for  complete  facts.  What  we  have  done  for  others 
we  are  in  a  position  to  do  for  you. 


Berkley — 4  rooms  and 
bath — All  materials  com- 
plete, ready  -  cut  $C  1 Q 
to  erect $V IU 


with  efficient  la- 
bor -  saving  ma- 
chine!}. Careful 
tests  have  demon- 
strated that  this 
effects  a  saving  of 
approximately  40 
per  cent  of  the 
labor  during  the  erection  work. 

The  Lewis-System  eliminates 

the  unavoidable  waste  that  always  occurs 
when  the  materials  are  cut  and  fitted  on  the 
job  by  hand.  Lewis-Houses  are  standardized 
to  avoid  such  waste.  Our  1918  catalog  ex- 
plains in  detail. 

Complete  Material  as  Specified  Shipped  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale 

Under  Our  Binding  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 

Investigate  Fully  Write   Today 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  E,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


Eliminate  Waste 

and  Reduce  Cost 
of  Material 

The  Lewis-System   cuts   the 

time  of  erection  in  half.  We  can  commence 
shipments  within  a  few  days  of  the  receipt  of 
your  order.  The  complete  materials  for 
each  house  arrive  at  destination  at  one  time. 

Each  house  com- 
plete in  one  car. 
There  is  abso- 
lutely no  delay 
in  the  erection 
work.  Everything 
is  on  hand,  pre- 
pared ready  '  to 
put  together. 
Speedy  completion  is  assured. 

The  Lewis-System  not  only 

greatly  reduces  the  erection  cost,  but  saves  you 
money  on  the  material  cost.  Prices  of  Lewis-Built 
Homes  have  advanced  only  1 5  per  cent  during  the  past 
year  in  spite  of  market  advances  on  building  materials 
during  this  period  averaging  over  40  per  cent.  These  low 
prices  are  due  to  increased  efficiency  in  manufacturing, 
big  volume  of  business  and  ownership  of  our  timber  lands. 


Latest  1918 

BetterHomes 

Book  FREE 

Shows  actual  photos, 
plans,  descriptions,  prices 
of  100  Lewis-Built 
Homes,  complete,  direct 
from  our  modern  factory, 
at  Big  Savings.  Just  en- 
close 4  cenU  postage  for 
mailing. 

Investigate 
by  Writing 


I ;, 


Vrite  for  Latest  1918  Book 
f  100   Lewis-Built   Homes 

''EAR  THIS  OUT   AND   MAIL 


LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  DEPT.  E, 

BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Enclosed  is  4  cents  in  stamps  for  mailing. 
Send  me  your  1918  catalog. 


Name 

Address      

Town       State 
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From  25c  to  $1 

each  (4  styles) 

my  officers  endorse  it  because  the 
Im-Yu  i>  .i  most  desirable  substitute  for 
ilu-  regulation  Springfield  rifle.  In  size, 
color,  shape,  balance,  feel,  and  general 
details  (except  weight,  of  course)  ii  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  regulation  army 
rifle,  and  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  it  at  thirty  feet. 

For  Home  Defense,  School,  Col- 
and   other   Military  Organi- 
zations. 

The  army  needs  all  the  Spring- 
fields  and  Krag-Jorgensens  that 
are  on  hand,  and  that  can  be  made. 

Unofficial  military  organizations 
cannot,  therefore,  count  upon  a 
government  issue  of  regulation 
pieces.^ 

IN-VU 
WOOD  RIFLES 


Your  organization  will  get 

the  necessary   precision   and 

snap  in  the  manual  of  arms 

with    original    In-Vu   Wood 

Rifles.      They  make  correct 

aiming  exercise  possible,  will 

spark   up  your  drills,   and 

make  your  road  to  military 

efficiency  shorter  and  easier. 

"Uncle  Sam"  Model  No.  ioo. 
Exact  copy  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Springfield  rifle.  Regulation  sight, 
size  and  design,  with  stacking 
swivel  and  sling .    .    .    .    |i.oo 

No.  75.  Same,  with  stack- 
ing swivel  but  without 

sling 75  cents 

No.  50.  Same,  without 

sling  and  swivel    .    .  50  cents 

No.  25.  "Rookie"  Model  25  cents 

(No.  26  is  not  an  army  modal)    u 

A  better  drill-rifle  is  not 
obtainable.  Made  for  rough 
usage — will  wear  well. 

The  Drill  Rifle*  will  be 
tent  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Order  by  Model,  Name  and 
Number. 

In-Vu    Mfg.  Co. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FACTORY  OPPORTUNITIES 

WONDERFUL  RESOURCES,  abundant  raw  material 
offered  by  rapidly  growing  STATE  OF  WASHING-' 
TON,  fully  explained  in  official,  200-page,   illustrated  I 
book,  just  off  press;  up-to-minute  tabulated  information 
of  locations  needing  specific  industries.    Free.    Write.  J 

I.  M.  HOWELL,  Sec.  of  State 

Dept.  F.  1  Olympia,  Wash. 


Every  Business  House.  Bank.  Church, 
Lodge,  etc.,  with  MEN  ENLISTED 
IN  THE  COUNTRY'S  SERVICE, 
ought  to  have  one  of  these  handsome 
Roll  of  Honor  Cards. 

PRICE   50    CENTS   EACH 

postpaid  anywhere.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfied.  Artistic  design  (reproduced  here}. 
Size  14  x  22,  printed  on  heavy  litho  board  in 
red,  blue  and  black. 

ART   DISPLAY   CARD   CO. 

603  S.  Rembert  Street,    Memphis,  Tenn. 

Write  for  Prices  on  Service  Flags 


R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co. 

Patent  Attorneys 

WOODWARD  BUILDING 

Washington,  D.  C. 


"And  just  one  po  nt  more,  and  r 
perhapt  quite  ai  lerious.  With  ■  hostile 
British  Empire,  galled  and  fretted  with  our 
military  buooi  .  raging  at  its  losses,  hope- 
lessly alienated,  how  are  we  to  procure 
the  raw   material   which  this   Empire  alone 

oao  supply'.'  You  have  studied  this  ques- 
tion, and  1  am  sure  of  your  agreement. 
You  do  not  believe  In  the  silly  assertion 
that  after  the  war  these  British  markets 
for  raw  matt  rial  will  be  open  to  us.  Where 
are  we  to  procure  our  supplies  of  jute,  if 
not  from  India?  If  we  are  driven  from 
Africa,  where  are  we  to  seek  our  full  sup- 
plies of  rubber,  palm-kernels,  and  copra? 

"What  a  prospect!  Within  the  British 
Empire  are  produced  countless  articles  on 
which  we  have  hitherto  relied,  and  which 
will  be  Indispensable  in  the  future  [f  we 
are  to  swim  and  not  to  sink.  Wool  from 
South  Africa  and  Australia,  spelter,  wol- 
fram, nickel,  cobalt,  and  endless  more. 
That  great  Empire  is  self-contained,  and 
we  are  not.  And  all  the  military  victories, 
and  all  the  wild  will-o'-the-wisps  about 
'Hamburg  to  Bagdad'  will  not  help  us." 

Herr  Ballin's  contention  in  this  letter, 
that  Germany  did  a  disastrous  thing  in 
antagonizing  the  United  States;  that  her 
"unrestricted  submarine  warfare"  has 
been  a  fatal  policy;  that  she  is  at  present 
building  no  new  merchant  ships;  that  the 
German    subsidy    system    to    extend    her 

■  merchant  marine  will  show  no  results 
for  at  least  five  years,  and  that  Great 
Britain  will  not  only  be  able  to  cripple 
effectually  Germany's  sea  trade  after  the 
war,  but  will  be  in  a  position  to  cut  off 
supplies  from  Germany  of  raw  materials, 
are  points  in  this   letter,  given  in  much 

.  greater  detail  and  emphasis  than  any  of  the 
views  heretofore  credited  to  Herr  Ballin. 
That  Germany  is  not  building  new  mer- 
chant ships  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  ru- 
mors that  for  two  or  more  years  have  come 
out  of  Germany.  All  that  seems  to  be  true 
as  to  activity  in  mercantile  ship-building 
is  that  preliminary  steps  have  been  under- 
taken, or  have  seriously  been  considered, 
for  the  eventual  reconstruction  of  Ger- 
many's mercantile  marine.  As  a  first  step, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  consolidate  the 
finances  of  owners  and  builders.  So  much 
was  ■  stated  in  December  by  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt.  v  It  appears  that  a  law  was  passed 

^making  provision  for  the  grant  of  sub- 
sidies to  shipping  companies  toward  the 

'cost  of  new  construction.  Under  this 
law  grants  were  not  to  be  made  to  ship- 
builders direct,  but,  from  the  nature  of 

.the  case,  the  financial  assistance  promised 
by  the  Government  would  eventually  be 
realized  by  the  companies,  tho  it  would 
;be  some  time  before  this  actually  happened. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  ship-building 
yards  were  being  extended,  and  for  this 
purpose'capital  had  been"a  necessity.  Sev- 
eral companies  had  increased  their  capital. 
One  small  concern  in  Hamburg  increased 
its  capital  from  300,000  marks  to  3,000,- 
000  marks.  Since  June,  1916,  eleven  ship- 
building companies  have  increased  their 
aggregate  capital  from  41,930,000  marks  to 
69,200,000  marks.  This  sum,  at  normal 
exchange,  would  equal  about  $16,000,000. 
In  some  comments  on  this  letter,  a 
writer  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  re- 
marks that  experience  shows  that  "na- 
tional prestige  and  reputation  are  funda- 
mental in  successful  foreign  commerce." 
The  disposition  of  peoples  to  receive  and 
trade  with  representatives  of  foreign 
producers  has  always  had  much  to  do 
with  the  success  achieved.  Great  Britain's 
general  policy  of  fair  dealing  with  native 
races  has  opened  wide  fields  for  her  world- 
trade,  while  her  free  reception  of  goods 
from  competitors  has  had  a  like  effect  in 
civilized  countries.     As  for  Germany,  her 


Cities  Service  Co. 

As  Fiscal  Agents  of  Cities  Service 
Company  and  Operating  Managers 
of  its  ninety  odd  gas,  electric  light 
and  power,  heating,  water  and  oil 
producing,  transporting  and  refining 
subsidiaries,  we  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish first-hand  information  regard- 
ing the  properties  or  their  securities. 

Vv  HENRY  L.  _^. -.   f 

DoherTY 

}S         o  COMPANY  L 

OO  WALL  ST.  NEW  YORK 


A  GOOD  BUY  NOW 

Lacey  Profit  Sharing  (first  mortgage) 
Bonds  offer  6%  cumulative  interest 
and  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  sale 
of  the  timberlands  on  which  they 
are  based.  A  particularly  good  in- 
vestment under  present  conditions. 

Ask  ivhy  new,  nuhile  sending  for 
Booklet  T205 

JAS.  D.  LACEY  TIMBER  COMPANY 
332  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


IS  YOUR  INCOME  URGE  ENOUGH? 

A  modest  capital  can  be  made  to  produce  a  much 
greater  income  and  with  more  safety  to  the  principal 
by  the  WARRANTON  method.  We  have  nothing  to  sell 
but  the  knowledge.  You  handle  your  own  money. 
WARRANTON  CHARTS.with  Chronology  and  Statistic!, 
will  show  you  clearly  how  to  increase  both  your  principal 
and  your  income  many  fold.  Arranged  by  months.  Each 
month  $1.  Set  of  12,  $10.  Invaluable  to  the  Banker. 
Indispensable  to  the  Investor.  Vitally  important  to  the 
Speculator.  Particulars  sent  free.  Write  for  circular 
No.  17,  or  send  one  dollar  for  specimen  chart  today. 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  CORPORATION,  Scrulon  Life  Bid*..  Sainton,  Pa. 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  onr  customer! 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conserratiT* 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
77.    $25  Certificates©!  Deposit  also  lor  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  X.  CO. 


As  an  auxiliary  in  the  treatment 
and  prevention  of  pyorrhea 


POWDER 

(Antiseptic) 

has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  to  the  dental 
and  medical  professions  continuously  since 
1908,  at  free  clinics,  devoted  exclusively  to 
pyorrhea  treatment  and  prevention. 
PYORRHOCIDE  POWDER  aids  in  repairing 
soft,  bleeding,  spongy,  receding  gums — 
manifestations  of  intermediate  and  advanced 
pyorrhea.  It  removes  the  bacterial  plaques 
or  films  which  harbor  the  germs  of  pyorrhea 
and  decay.  It  removes  the  daily  accretion  of 
salivary  calculus  (tartar) — this  calcic  deposit  is 
the  principal,  initial  cause  of  loose  teeth  and 

PYORRHEA 

PYORRHOCIDE  POWDER  makes  the  gums 
hard  and  firm — increasing  their  power  of  resis- 
tance against  pyorrhea  infection,  and  it  cleans 
and  polishes  the  teeth. 

Sold  throughout  the  world  at  dental  supply  house* 
and  drug  stores  generally 

N.  B. — A  dollar  package  contains  six  months'  supply. 

Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  sample  and  pyorrhea 

pamphlet 

The   Dentinol   and  Pyorrhocide  Co. 

110-112  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
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conduct  during  the  war,  the  inevitable  and 
world-wide  hatreds  resulting  from  it,  and 
suspicions  as  to  German  standards  of 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  will  survive  for 
mam  years,  as  "serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  German  trade  expansion."  Too 
much  stress,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  need 
not  be  laid  upon  the  fad  thai  the  mechan- 
ism of  German  foreign  business  has  been 
destroyed  thai  her  shipping  is  gone,  her 
markets     taken     by    others,     her    colonies 

transferred   to  other-,   I ause   it    "would 

not  take  long  for  a  people  as  resourceful 
and  energetic  as  the  Germans  to  reestab- 
lish  themselves  abroad    if   the   way    were 

clear."  The  trouble,  however,  is  that,  for 
Germany,  "the  way  is  not  clear,  and  is  not 
likely  soon  to  be  made  so."  What  blocks 
it  i>  "the  instinctive  horror  and  dislike 
of  all  things  German  that  have  grown  up 
in  many  minds  the  world  over,"  and  "no 
human  being  can  predict  how  or  when  this 
feeling  can  be  eradicated."  One  thing 
seems  clear:  it  "is  not  likely  to  be  much 
reduced  during  the  generation  that  has 
shared  and  suffered  in  tin-  present  war." 
Whether  the  war  he  won  or  lost  by  Ger- 
many her  foreign  trade  has  been  "hope- 
lessly  unpaired." 

SI TPLIES  OUR  ALLIES  ARE  GETTING 
FROM  US 

An  interesting  tabular  statement  of 
our  exports  to  our  allies  in  October  was 
recently  prepared  for  The  Wall  Street 
.In  ii  in  nl.  These  exports  amounted  to 
$38! »._'.-)  1,429  against  $356,074,859  in  Oc- 
tober, 1916 — figures  showing  an  increase 
of  It  per  cent.  In  this  table  the  articles 
arc  arranged  in  the  order  of  amounts. 
They  show  how  completely  the  Great  War 
dominates  our  trade: 

gxpart*  1917 

Iron  and  steel $114,196,74:! 

Cotton  86,021,851 

I  vkxrivea 58,264,093 

r,  etc 29,065,347 

17,541,093 


Hailw  ay-cars 

( 'hemicals 

Wheat  Hour 

Wheat... 

Automobiles 

Leather 



'Firearms 

*.M  ital-working  machinery 

Barley 

*  W  ire  manufactures 

'Shoe? 

Corn 



Auto  tire^ 

Wool  manufactures 

Aeroplanes   

Mules 

Motorcycles 


15,309,673 
14,735,553 
12,230,205 
11,900,897 

7.935,138 
6,952,853 

6,197.370 
5,983,070 

5.701. 4:(L' 
4.047..".  \: 
:i.795.7S2 
:;.»2ii.:jo7 
1,661,698 
U9S.169 
l,067.vJ4 
1,028,027 
815,705 
97.731 


1916 

$83,019,096 

83,435,639 

50,120„r>59 

20,039,663 

12,767,528 

13,286,924 

6,156,618 

19,952,689 

9.341,119 

14,789,322 

25,315,816 

4,622.20:! 

5,292,802 

1.S47.656 

5.34s.  271 

3,061,282 

3.745.954 

6,636,342 

Mis. 732 

1,411,361 

134.111 

3,083,252 

173.47S 


$389,251,429        S356.07 1,859 


•N  >t  included  in  total  as  already  included  in  classes.7 

In  some  comments  on  the  figures,  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  breadstuff's  continue  to  show 
large  increases.  The  wheat-Hour  exports 
doubled  the  1916  figures;  but  corn  and 
wheat  showed  considerable  declines  from 
the  previous  year's  figures.  Of  the  $58,- 
264,093  worth  of  explosives,  cartridges 
comprised  $9()S,.-,:il :  fuses.  84.Us.9SS; 
gunpowder,  $42,602,791,  and  all  other  ex- 
plosives, $4,039,056.  In  the  ten  months 
ended  October  31,  1917,  385,261,903 
pounds  of  gunpowder  were  exported. 
Brass  and  manufactures  of  brass  amounted 
16,952,853  in  October,  1917,  of  which 
129,520,  consisted  of  brass  bars,  plates, 
and  sheets,  and  $3, 160,932  were  all  other 
manufactures.  In  the  copper  class,  $24,- 
104,085  out  of  $29,065,347  consisted  of 
refined  copper  in  ingots,  bars,  rods,  etc., 
in  all  81,316,000  pounds.  Of  this  amount 
38,807,31,3  pounds  were  taken  by  France. 
13,393,535  pounds  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  15,267,052  pounds  by  Italy.  Another 
table  in  the  same  paper  gives  exports  for 


LISTERINE 


THE  SAFE   ANTISEPTIC 


has  earned  its  place  in  trie  esteem  of 
surgeons,  physicians,  dentists  and 
public  t>9  its  ov?n  distinctive  virtues 
in  presenting  infection  in  bounds 
and  as  a  lotion,  douche,  gargle, 
mouth  v?ash  and  in  matters  of  per- 
sonal hygiene. 

Only  the  genuine  Listerine  can  serOe 
you  as  you  expect  Listerine  to  serve  you. 
The  unopened,  original  package  as  put 
up  by  the  manufacturer  is  2?our  best 
assurance  that  the  virtues  of  Listerine 
are  being  delivered  to  you  —  intact. 

Manufactured  onlj)  by 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


FREE  Trial 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chests 
protect    furs,  woolens 
and  plumes  from  t 
etc       Fnu->t  gift,      15 

ilaiViree  trial.   Factor* 

prices,  Write  today  fat 

t>4-f>age  frte  catalog. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Depl.  3.  Statesville.  N.  C. 


FOR    m   MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


tGARS 


A    LITTLE    TREASURE     FOR 

The  Expert  Cleaner 

house.  Hundreds  of  useful  recipes.     121110.  cloth,   75  cent 
FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to 
C  1  e  a  n  every- 
thing in  and 
about  the 


Down 

Per 

Month 

PA  YS  FOR  THIS 

New  Arrow  Bicycle 

And   remember,    no  raise  in  prices. 

You  can  still  buy  the  New  Arrow  Bicyle  at 
the  old  rock-bottom,  before- the- war  prices. 
The  finest— the  raciest  bicycle  on  the  road  is  offered  to  you  on 
liberal  terms  of  So. 00  down  and  small  monthly  payments  there- 
after— as  low  as  $5.00  per  month.  The  latest  motor  bike  model 
with  coaster  brake,  FisK  Thorn  Proof  Tires  and  newest  features. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  23&.:°&™f« ^ 

booklet  that  tel(s  a'l  about  the  New  Arrow  and  our  liberal  offer. 
This  offer  is  ope(f-  to  everybody  including  boys  and  girls  under 
21  years  of  agepro^'i^ntr  order  is  signed  by  parents  or  guardian.  f 

Arrow  Cycle  Co.. 1n    V  and  California  Ave..  Dept  2402  Chicago  III 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 

VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk&  Wagnalls  Standard  Diction- 
ary Seiier.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information."  '.'li.OCO 
Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valuable  sup- 
plementary features.  Green  cloth,  with  thumb-notch  index. 
liUc;  blue  moroccoette,  with  thumb-notch  index,  80c;  red  En- 
glish leather,  gilt  edges,  with  thumb-notch  index.  75c;  post- 
age 5c  extra. 
FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    -     New  York  and  London 


Exit 


i  wealth  i 
form  speaking, 


Here  is  one  of  tlit 
most  valuable  book* 
ever  offered  to  tht 
men  and  women  win 
are  ri  g  h  t  i  n  g  Johr 
Barleycorn.  It  con- 
I"  \  .tillable  material  for  use 
writing,  etc.,  to  drive  home 


Booze 


in    coovi 

prohibi' 


Ammunition  for  Final 

DRIVE  ON  BOOZE 

by  Lons  Albert  Ranks,  D.D  A  sterehooaa  of  anti-saloon  argu- 
ments which  are  presented  in  new  and  irresistible  ways.  Quota- 
tions, anecdotes,  facts,  and  figures  of  the  greatest  value,  written 
in  snappy  and  convincing  style,  fill  the  I 

Governor  M.  Alexander  of  Idaho  writes:  "I  am  delighted  with 
the  bright ,  sparkling  manner  in  which  you  present  things.  This 
book  will  certainly  be  a  great  help  to  prohibition  speakers." 

Governor  Arthur  Capper  of    K;i  You  have  written  a 

powerful  argument  far  prohibition  anil  your  book  can  be  read 
with  profit  b>  all  who  are  Interested  in  the  cause  of  temperance." 

400  pages,  cloth  bound;   $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.     354-360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 
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We  Will  Line 
Your  First  Suit 
with   a   $4.00 

Satin  Lining,  Free 

instead  of  the  usual  serge  or 
alpaca  lining — a  special  propo- 
sition to  introduce  the  unusual 
values  offered  by  our  system  of 
tailoring. 

We  have  no  agents — no  dealers — no  travel- 
ing salesmen  —  our  values  make  their  own 
customers,  and  once  a  Bernard- Hewitt  cus- 
tomer, always  a  Bernard-Hewitt  customer. 
But  we  must  secure  your  first  order — hence 
this  special  offer. 


15 


Blue  Serge  Suit 

Made  to  Measure 


Yes  sir,  tailored  to  your  individual  measure 
from  all  pure  worsted,  serge,  blue,  light  blue 
or  black,  by  thoroughly  reliable,  experienced 
tailors,  and  in  the  latest  metropolitan  style — 
an  almost  unheard-of  value  in  these  times  of 
high  prices. 

If  you  don't  care  for  a  serge  suit,  our  big 
book  which  wc  will  send  you  free  contains 
generous  samples  of  other  fabrics;  plain  and 
fancy  mixtures  from  leading  woolen  mills. 
Prices  $15.00  to  $35.00. 

The  $4.00  Satin  Lining  free  offer  goes — no 
matter  what  Election  you  make  —  and  we 
pay  all  shipping  charges.  We  take  all  the 
risk — vou  none — for  this  is  our 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  a.  Money  Refunded 

Vou  must  be  pleased  in  every  particular — in 
fit — in  style — in  workmanship  and  materials,  or 
we  don't  want  your  money.  Could  anything  be 
fairer?  Write  today — wear  tailor-made  clothes 
of  exceptional  style  and  value — dress  better 
and  save  money. 

Our  big  new  Spring  and  Summer  Book  is  ready 
for  you — contains  70  sampler  latest  woolens — 
;ilso  lowest  prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  fur- 
nishings. It  is  your  guide  to  correct  and  eco- 
nomical clothes  buying.  Mail  coupon  below  or 
send  pest  card  at  once  for  your  copy. 


Mail  Coupon  for 

Big  New  $tyle  t*T) ft M 
Book  70  Samples  riVlLE 


Bernard   Hewitt  Co.,  Desk  G-82 

424-434  So.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Spring  and  Summer 
Style  Book  with  70  Samples  Free — also  details 
of  your  special  lining  offer. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


Him '  ;;"""  limn  mi  wn  iim  1 


1  1  "i  aim  uuion 


the   ten   months  ended  October,    !'»i  i 
oompariBon    with     L916    and     1915     (><x> 
omitted): 


h'.i\iorU 

1917 

tBli 

mt 

1 

$1,023 

»701 

Cotton 

110.719 

Copper,  etc 

189 

Railway-can 

111. 'Hi 

188,777 

117.742 

( 'hemicafa 

">l.t 

1 14,872 

\\  In  at  Hour 

70  - 

79379 

\\  heal 

.  HI 

172.:.  i'. 

251.727 

lutomobita 

11X1,150 

94,809 

■  i 

91,700 

180,183 

. 

231.171 

38,311 

•Firearms 

160 

32,1 

10,015 

'Metal  working  maefa 

.11 

:!4,IS7 

21,156 

18,032 

14,198 

*\\  ire  uuuiufactun 

39, 

52,1 

•Slioet- 

25,718 

770 

115 
30,225 

11,688 

.VJ.570 

;!5,364 

Auto  tins 

11,522 

13,198 

\\  d  1  manufacturi 

14,150 

627 

Aeroplanes,   . 

3,493 

3,682 

Mules. 

12,792 

22,130 

Motorcycles 

2,605 

2,726 

*  Not  included  in  total  as  already  included  in  efau 

A  MINIMUM  OF  BUILDING 

Figures  compiled  for  Bradstreet's  dis- 
close that  in  December  building  "made  a 
very  poor  showing."  The  total  value  of 
the  work  performed  fell  "far  below  that  of 
any  previous  month  this  year  and  below 
that  recorded  for  December,  1914,  when 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  prostrated  all 
industries,  and  the  smallest  monthly  total 
was  recorded."  In  fact,  the  total  for 
December  was  the  smallest  monthly  total 
recorded  "since  the  dull  period  of  1908, 
following  the  1907  panic."  Other  facts  are 
presented  by  the  writer  as  follows: 

"The  number  of  permits,  8,983,  is  38.3 
per  cent,  below  the  like  period  of  1916,  and 
the  value  for  the  month  (138  cities  report- 
ing) is  $28,814,082,  a  falling  off  of  55.7  per 
cent,  from  December,  1916.  This  decrease 
compares  with  a  loss  of  49  per  cent,  in 
July,  1917,  from  July  of  1916,  the  latter 
month  seeing  the  greatest  value  of  build- 
ing ever  recorded,  and  with  a  decrease  in 
December,  1914,  of  39  per  cent,  from  De- 
cember, 1913.  The  decrease  in  November, 
it  might  be  remarked,  was  47  per  cent. 
The  record  of  building  expenditures  at 
leading  American  cities  reporting  monthly 
and  quarterly  during  1917  follows: 


January,  160  cities.  . . 
February,  161  cities.  . 
March,  161  cities 

1917 
$57,709,936 
55,588,805 
83,731,089 

$197,029,830 

1916 

$55,773,061 

55,763,235 
86,308,283 

Change 
per  Cent. 

I     3.4 
D       .3 
D    2.9 

First  quarter 

$197,844,579 

D       .4 

April,  161  cities 

June,  162  cities 

$83,841,929 
75,935,961 

65.541,223 

$93,179,332 
116,321,767 

97,826,327 

D  10  2 

D  34  7 
D33.0 

Second  quarter 

$225,319,113 

$307,327,426 

D26.6 

Six  months 

$422,348,943 

$505,172,005 

$117,207,687 
77.218,540 
7(1,729,034 

D  16.3 

July,  161  cities 

August,  162  cities  . 
September,  161  cities. 

J59.286.893 

5 1.000.972 
53,942,091 

$164,228,956 

D49.4 
D.33.9 
D23.7 

Third  quarter 

$265,155,261 

D.38.0 

$586,578,899 

$770,327,266 

d23  8 

October,  162  cities.  . . 
November,  162  cities. 
December,  138  cities. 

845,944,061 
45,473,037 
28,814,082 

.  $120,231,180 

$86,763,158 

74.421.685 
65,091.237 

D47.0 
D38  9 
u  55  7 

Fourth  quarter 

8226,276,080 

$996,603,346 

D46.8 

Twelve  months 

.  $706,810,079 

D29.0 

No. 

Cities 
New  England 20 


Middle. 
Western.    . 
Northwestern      . 
Southwestern.  .  . 

Southern 

Far-Western. . . . 


26 
19 
19 
13 

22 

111 


No.  of 

Permits 

1917 

501 

2,183 

1,289 

825 

801 

945 

2,439 


Ya'ues 
191? 

$2,081,362 
8,466,863 
4,917,259 
7,217,95S 
1 ,755,880 
968,397 
3,406,363 


D57.0 

D39.8 
D56.8 
d54  0 
d21  4 
D  32  5 
D    5.5 


Total  U.  S. 


"As  showing  how  wide-spread  the  falling 
off  in  December  was,  the  following  sum- 
mary of  permits  and  values  for  December 
this  year  and  last  will  be  found  of  interest: 


Compared  with 

Last  Year 
Permits     Values 


r>  69  4 
D57.8 
D55.7 
d  54  2 
D53.7 
D  60.2 
D33.2 


138    8,983  $28,814,082    d  38.3    d557 


"Every  group  of  cities  shows  a  decrease 
from  December.  1916.  ranging  from  5.5  per 
cent,  in  the  Far  West  to  21. 4\.  r  cent,  in  the 


Cohere  is  danger  in 
tender  gums 


TO  preserve 
healthy  teeth, 
the  ordinary  tooth' 
paste  is  futile.  You 
must  first  care  for 
the  gums,  on  which 
tooth  health  depends. 

How/  many  people 
think  of  this?  Yet  four 
out  of  five  people  over 
forty  suffer  from 
gum-decay,  or  Pyor- 
rhea(Riggs'  Disease,). 

At  first  the  gums 
become  tender 
though  actual  gum- 
shrinkage  i  s  imper- 
ceptible. But  in  a 
short  time  receding 
gums  will  flatten  your 
lips  and  age  your 
mouth.  Your  teeth 
will  assuredly  loos' 
en.  and  then  only  a 
dentist  can  save 
them. 

Forhan's  (for  the 
gums)  prevents 
Pyorrhea,  if  used 
in  time  and  used 
consistently.  This 
means  that  tt  pre- 
vents gum  -  shrink- 
age,  gum  -  tender- 
ness, gum-bleeding. 
So,  automatically. 
Forhan's  prevents 
tooth  loosening. 
And  the  gums  be- 
come hardier,  firm- 
er, more  vigorously 
tenacious  in  their 
tcoth-support. 

For  ha  n's  .  in 
fact,  scientifically 
polishes  teeth  and 
strikes  at  the  funda- 
mentals of  tooth 
trouble  .  Can 
your  tooth  -  paste 
offer  jhis? 

I  f  gum-shrink- 
age has  already 
set  in,  start  using 
Forhan's  and 
consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for 
special   treatment. 

30c  and  55c  tubes. 

all  druggists. 

FORHAN    CO.. 
136    6th  Ate..  N.   Y. 

Mud   for 

TriiilTiiljp  Fr»e 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


CALIFORNIA 

Has  a  climate  which  lias  no  equal  anywhere 
on  this  continent.  I  know  because  I  have 
wintered  and  summered  there  and  recovered 
my  health  after  a  break-down  that  rendered 
me  absolutely  unfit  for  business!  Its  dry, 
stimulating  air  made  a  new  man  of  me,  and 
I  still  spend  three  to  four  months  of  every 
year  somewhere  in  the  Golden  State. 

My  nephew,  Mr.  F.  C.  Crosby,  of  Lincoln, 
California,  and  a  native  of  that  State, 

IS   DESIROUS  OF   SELLING   HIS 

Ranch  of  194  Acres 

which  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  overlooking  the 
great  Sacramento  Valley,  and  is  7  miles  from 
Lincoln  Village. 

Twenty  Acres  are  in  Orange  Trees. 

The  owner  has  made  a  marvelous  success 
along  that  line,  his  fruit  ripening  two  or 
three  weeks  earlier  than  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, which  has  enabled  him  to  realize  big 
prices  for  his  product. 

Mr.  Crosby  has  made  <  nnsiderable  money 
and  wants  to  spend  some  of  it  in  travel  and 
sight-seeing.  You  can  write  to  him  direct  or 
to  me,  either  can  give  all  needful  information. 

G.  N.  CROSBY, 
29  Lake  View  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Southwest,  and  54,  56.8,  and  ■"><  per  oenl .  in 
i  he  Northwestern,  the  Western,  and  the  New 
England  groups.  The  showing  as  regards 
values  of  building  is  even  poorer,  the  small- 
est decrease,  M.-  per  <-< nt .,  being  in  the 
far  West,  while  every  other  group  shows  a 
decline  in  excess  of  •"><>  per  cent.,  and 
two,  the  Southern  and  the  New  England 
cities,  report  decreases  <>F  upward  of  <><*  per 
rent.     Practically  all  the  large  cities  report 

decreases     ill     December,     ;is     tile     following 

table  shows: 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


i 


Id  thits  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
u»e  of  word-,  the  Kunk  &  \\  agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary 
i-  connullrd  as  arbiter. 

l{c(iilirs  will  please  beiir  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


igo      tt  i> 

Dee  M s 

Milwaukee 15.3 

Minneapolis 

Omaha 27    I 

St.  I 'an  1 89.0 

Kansas  CSty,  Mo. ...      91  1 

St.  Louis 77.0 

Los  Angeles 39 . 0 

San  Francisco 64 . 7 


in 84.6 

Buffalo  43.3 

irk,  N.J 9.5 

New  York  City.  . 

Philadelphia 86.4 

Pittsburg 57.2 

30.0 

Cincinnati 83.5 

Cleveland 55.5 

Detroit.    .    72.2 

i|K)lis 83.7 

Of  the  138  cities  reporting  thus  early 
in  the  month,  114  show  decreases  from 
December,  1016. 

•'Naturally,  the  showing  made  for  the 
entire  year  1917  is  a  poor  one.  With  138 
cities'  returns  available,  the  indicated  total 
for  the  calendar  year  is  only  $706,810,079,  a 
decrease  of  29  per  cent,  from  1916.  The 
showing  made  for  ten  years  past  compares 
as  follows: 


I-U7   $706,810,079 

1916   996,000.000 

1915    829,000,000 

1914              ...  784,000,000 

878,000,000 


1912 $913,000,000 

1911 852,000,000 

1910 823,000,000 

1909 864,000,000 

1908 :SS8,000,000 


"It  is  evident  that  the  expenditure  for 
building  in  ordinary  lines  in  1917  was  the 
smallest  recorded  since  1908,  and  the  poor 
showing  here  made  is  the  more  striking 
when  it  is  recalled  that  even  with  a  much 
larger  number  of  cities  reporting,  the  total 
for  the  year  just  closed  is  poorer  than  in 
eight  of  the  past  nine  years." 


"McC.  M .."  Jacksonville,  Pla.  "in  a  recent 
Uniic  of  your  magazine,  on  the  front  coyer  was  ;i 
picture  of  Uncle  Sam  shoveling  food  into  ships, 
entitled  'The  Quartermaster.'  In  all  publica- 
tions issued  when  I  nclc  Sams  picture  is  used, 
be  is  shown  as  a  tall  man  with  white  hair  and 
while  coatee.       Now.   where,   or  from   whom   is  I  he 

portrait  of  the  face  taken,  or  who  originated  the 

idea   of  Die   face  in    his   pictures?" 

To  Mr.  Grant  M  Overton,  of  The  Sun  (New 
York),  the  Lexicoorapheh  owes  the  following 
contribution  to  this  subject:  "Allowing  thai 
Uncle  Sam  as  a  national  personilication  originated 
at  or  about  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812,  he  did 
not  take  on  liis  present  aspect  until  after  the 
Civil  War,  so  far  as  my  scant  exploration  goes. 
Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice  and  Frederic  Taber 
Cooper  in  their  'History  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  in  Caricature.'  say:  'It  is  interesting 
to  recall  that  before  the  Civil  War  our  national 
type  frequently  took  the  form  of  a  Southerner — 
regularly  in  the  pages  of  Punch.  ...  It  may  be 
that  in  the  gaunt,  loose-knit  frame,  the  strong 
and  rugged  features,  we  recognize  a  kinship  to 
that  sterling  and  essentially  American  type  of 
man  which  found  its  best  exponent  in  Lincoln, 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  Uncle  Sam  has 
become  the  most  universally  accepted  and  the 
best  beloved  of  all  our  conventional  types.' 

"  L'nlike  the  Republican  elephant  and  the 
Democratic  donkey,  Uncle  Sam  was  not  the 
creation  of  Thomas  Nast.  There  was  an  Uncle 
Sam,  in  no  way  resembling  our  present-day  hero, 
back  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War.  See  the 
cartoon  'Uncle  Sam's  Tayloriflcs,'  on  page  149 
of  Maurice  and  Cooper.  He  was  smooth-shaven, 
rather  Southern,  and  altogether  unlovely.  Also 
see  in  the  same  book  Doyle's  caricature  of  1847, 


The    Land    of    Liberty.'      The    Southern    plantci 
was  evidentt]   the  embodiment  in  those  days 
"On   pane    IQO    i^    \ln     Lincoln    in   starred 
and  stripni  trousers,  such  M  I  nele  Bam  generall) 
wean  to-daj      On  page   i7j  the  old  gentleman 

wears  a   striped   eo.it    and    trousers   and    ■<    -tarred 
Vest        On   pane    Igfi   he   has  donned   a   beaver  hat 
Now    Nast  ,    I   nclfl  Sam      1872).  On   pane  263,   lias 
long    back    hair    and    a    disgustingly    sedentary 

appearance.       The   Oral    real,    right     Uncle    San, 

Henri    .lames    would    have    said      la    in    Jaaspb 

Keppler  s     carl from     I'mk     in     1880.        Tkn 

same  book'   is  called   'Forbidding    (be   Banns.' 

Uncle  Sam  has  the  graj    hair     l   suppose  gray, 
It's  suitably  disheveled,  which  is  the  mam  thing 
the  (/(Kiicr,  a  beaver  hat,  the  noallow-tail,  and  the 
pointed  trouser  legs.     This  is  the  Bret   definitive 
portrait,  evidently! 

"Gillam  in  Judge  drew    Uncle  Bam  as  a   Kip 
Van   Winkle  in  a   cartoon   to  Illustrate     gues 
unpreparedness!      Gillam    also    drew    him    . 
gallant  in  knee-breeches  courting  Hawaii      Now 
this  was  not  more  than  thirty  to  forty  years  *£•> 

"I  think  these  conclusions  can  safely  be  drawn: 

"l.  Uncle  Sam  owes  his  present  Incarnation 
to  the  physical  characteristics  of  Lincoln  and  to 
Lincoln's  lighter  side. 

"2.  He  is  very  recent.  1  should  date  him  from 
Keppler's  cartoon  of  issn 

"3.  He  is  the  cumulative  work  of  many  carica- 
turists, most  of  them  now.  doubtless,  pretty  welt 
forgotten 

"These  conclusions  arc  put  forward  with  some 
diffidence.  But  if  there  should  turn  up  evidence 
to  contradict  them,  that  would  be  well  worth 
while,  for  any  light  we  can  get  on  our  Uncle's 
antecedents  will  be  decidedly  worth  having." 

"A.  L."  Washington.  D.  C. — "Kindly  tell  me 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  blessed  in 
the  sentence  'Blessed  be  God';  also,  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  the  word  reiled  in  '  Veiled  maj- 
esty.'   Is  'ed'  pronounced  as  a  distinct  syllable?" 

Blessed  is  pronounced  as  two  syllables,  bles-sed'. 
Veiled  is  a  one-syllable  word  and  should  m  r*  r 
be  pronounced  vay-led'. 


Classified    Columns 


WINTER   RESORTS 


ST.  GEORGE'S — Garden  spot  in  Florida  on 
Pcnellas  Peninsula,  between  (lull  of  Mexico 
and  Tampa  Bay,  famous  health  section. 
Modern  house,  private  baths  and  sleeping 
porches,  abundantly  supplied  table.  Garage, 
good  roads,  golf  course.  Dr.  St.  Geo.  Kechtig, 
37  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C,  or  Miss  Wistar, 
Sutherland,  Fla. 


BOOKS 

BOOKS  FREE  to  ministers  for  postage! 
:it>orn's  Works,  cloth;  "The  True 
i  in    Religion",   20  cents,  "Apocalypse 

Revealed",    20  cents.     Address  Rev.  L.  G. 

Landenberger,  Windsor  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
tree.  Highest  references.  Best  re- 
sults Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  Patent 
Protection.  Send  for  blank  form,  "Evidence 
-t  Conception,"  Book,  Suggestions,  and  Ad- 
vice Free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  Registered 
Attys.,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


P  \  I'FN  r  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  Manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references, 
ift,  329  Seventh   St. .Washington,  H.C. 


VOIR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT  YOUR 
Invention.  I'll  help  market  it.  Send  for  4 
tree  hooks,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hundreds  of 
ideas  wanted.  Advice  free.  Patents  adver- 
tised free.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 


W  \NTED  IDEAS.-Write  for  list  of  patent 
'Was  who  wish  to  purchase  patents  and 
\\  hat  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted; 
$1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patenta- 
bility. Our  four  Guide  books  sent  free  upon 
request.  Patents  advertised  Free.  We  assist 
inventors  to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Fyans  &  Co.,  Patent  Attys.,  759  Ninth. 
U  ashington,  D.  C. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


$348  ONE  DAY  IN  SEPTEMBER.  1917. 
Ira  Shook  of  Flint  did  it.  Pierson  of  Mont- 
gomery started  two  stores  since  August,  now 
ready  for  third.  Higgins  of  Poughkeepsie 
started  Sept.  18,  2.8C0  packages  first  day. 
Studer  wrote  Oct.  1  sold  $90  one  day.  This 
is  a  big  year  for  popcorn  crispettes— Kellogg 
$700  ahead  end  of  second  week.  Meixner, 
Baltimore,  $250  in  one  day.  Perrine,  $380  in 
one  day.  Baker,  3,000  packages  a  day. 
Eakins,  $1,500  profit  in  one  month.  We  start 
you  in  business.  No  experience;  little  capi- 
tal. We  furnish  everything;  teach  you  secret 
formula;  how  to  succeed.  Build  a  business 
of  your  own.  The  demand  for  crispettes  is 
enormous.  Every  nickel  sale  nets  almost  4 
cents  profit.  A  delicious  food  confection 
made  without  sugar.  High  prices  and  war 
conditions  help.  Profits  $1,000  a  month  eas- 
ily possible.  W.  Z.  Long  Co.,  301  High  St., 
Springfield,  O. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ADDING     MACHINES 


SAVES  TIME.  MONEY,  LABOR  —  Costs 
less  than  the  average  mistake.  THE  RAY 
adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest 
priced  machines.  Also  directly  subtracts. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  International 
Harvester  Co..  B.  &  O.  Ry.,  business  and 
professional  men  everywhere.  Complete  for 
$25.00.  Handsome  desk  stand  free.  Send 
no  money,  but  write  for  20-day  free  trial. 
RAVX>.,  1662  Power  Bldg..  Richmond.  \'a. 


FARM    LANDS    FOR    SALE 


Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits 
are  made?  The  South's  great  variety  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it 
the  most  profitable  farm  section  of  America. 
It  is  the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  pro- 
duction and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the 
largest  variety  of  forage  crops.  Good  lands, 
in  good  localities,  as  Tow  as  $15  to  $25  an 
acre.  Let  us  show  you  locations  that  will 
give  the  highest  profits.  M.  V.  Richards, 
Commissioner,  Room  57,  Southern  Railway 
System,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


mm 

cUbemarlp  Parh 
asheuillp.N.C. 


One  of  those  "wholly 
satisfying"   places 
found  once  in  a  while 
and  never  forgotten. 

Perfect  Golf  in  a 
Perfect  Climate 

Send  for  Booklet  D 
Make  Reservation 


3n  am  erica  -  -  fln  English  Jtvn 


EL    ENCANTO 

HOTEL  AND   COTTAGES 
Santa  Barbara,  California 

The    most    beautifully    situated    hotel 
in   California 

Near  the  Old  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara,  in 
the  Riviera  residence  section.  500  feet  eleva- 
tion on  sun  bright  Mission  Ridge,  with  marine 
and  mountain  views.  Fifteen  minutes  from 
the  beach.    Street  car  service  to  the  grounds. 

El   Encanto  is  entirely  new  and  equipped 

with  the  latest  hotel  accessories. 

A  limited  number  of  reservations  may  still 
be  made  for  the  present  season. 

Rates  upon  application. 

Service  on  the  American  plan.     Address 

EL  ENCANTO 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Chapman,  Man 


Classified    Col  u  inns 


HELP   WANTED 


HELP  WANTED  BY  I".  S.  GOVERN- 
MENT.—Men,  Women,  18  or  over.  $90 
month.  Hundreds  war  vacancies.  List  posi- 
tions free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  K-120,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen.  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days' Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAYS.  Vaudeville  Sketches.  Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers.  Minstrel  Material.  Jokes. 
Recitations.  Tableaux.  Drills.  Musical  Pieces. 
Entertainments  for  all  occasions.  Make  I'p 
Goods.  Large  Catalog  free. 
T.  S.  DENTSON  &  CO..  Dept.  34.  Chicago. 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 


PERSONAL 


CASH  —  For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  tor  any  discarded  lalse 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  md 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  faUe  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leal  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  iarge  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS  <a  SALESMEN 


OWN    YOUR    OWN     BUSVCESS       Enjoj 
independence,    big    profits,   s<  II   high 
Ho^Uh  and  Accident    insurance.      Premium 
onlVJlOa  year;  pays   525  weekly  an'! 
principal  sum.     You  get  all  prot-- 
renewals.      No   capital,  no  experience. 
Dept.  D-2,  Underwriters.  Newark.  N.  J. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benejit. 
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OXe  County 
The  Railroads 

Forgot  ~ 

WEAVERVILLE,  the  county  seat  of  Trinity 
County,  California,  was  formerly  three  and 
a  half  days  distant,  by  horse-drawn  stage,  from 
the  nearest  railroad.  Today,  Federals  have 
brought  this  rugged,  remote  mountain  county 
closer  to  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  real  significance  of  the  "Federalized" 
stage  from  Redding  to  Weaver ville.  It  visualizes 
tangibly  the  great  nationalizing  influence  of  the 
Motor  Truck. 

The  value  of  the  sturdy,  economical  Federal, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  measured  alone  in  terms 
of  the  profits  you  earn,  the  business  you  dispatch, 
the  greater  distance  you  cover.  Its  value  must 
also  be  measured  in  terms  of  human  advance- 
ment and  national  growth. 

Write  for  Federal  "Traffic  News." 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Redding,  Cal., 
Oct.  24,    1917. 


"When  we  purchased  our  first  two  Model 
'M'  Federals,  to  put  on  the  Redding- 
Weaverville  run,  the  people  in  that  commu- 
nity and  the  freighters  on  the  road,  knowing 
its  condition,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  using  motor 
trucks  on  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  roads  did 
look  impossible  for  motor  trucks,  as  there 
are  thirty  percent  grades,  right  angle  turns, 
narrow  places. 

"We  have  the  mail  contracts  between  Redding,  Shasta 
County,  and  Weaverville,  Trinity  County.  The  mail 
must  go  the  year  round,  and  no  excuses  are  accepted. 
There  is  no  railroad  in  Trinity  County,  and  it  is  said 
that  there  are  children  there  fifteen  years  of  age  that  have 
never  seen  a  wheeled  vehicle.  There  are  very  few  roads 
there,  most  of  the  transportation  being  over  trails.  Mail 
includes  parcel  post,  and  parcel  post  includes  everything. 

"It  takes  an  eight  horse  team  seven  days  to  make  the 
round  trip  from  Redding  to  Weaverville,  hauling  five 
tons  one  way,  and  it  costs  at  least  $10.00  per  day  to  feed 
the  team,  and  $4.00  a  day  for  a  driver,  making  a  total 
of  $98.00  expenses  for  moving  five  tons  the  distance, 
which  is  fifty-two  miles. 

"With  our  five  ton  Model  'X'  Federal,  we  make  the 
round  trip  in  eleven  hours  and  are  loaded  both  ways. 
Our  costs  are  $10.00  for  driver,  $5.00  for  tires,  twenty- 
five  gallons  of  gasoline  at  $0.20  or  $5.00  for  gasoline, 
and  five  dollars  for  depreciation,  making  a  total  of 
$25.00  for  the  trip. 

"We  ran  our  trucks  over  this  impossible  road  all  last 
winter,  and  they  never  failed  us." 

Redding- Weaverville  Stage  Co. 


One     to      Five     Ton     Capacities 
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FOOD  Will  Win   The  War— PRODUCE  IT! 

Burpee9 s  Dollar  Box 
of  Vegetable  Seeds 

Last  year  we  offered  for  the  first 
time  Burpee's  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable 
Seeds.  The  sales  exceeded  by  many 
thousands  our  fondest  expectations. 

1918  it  has  been  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  complete  garden  plan  and  leaf- 
let on  Seed  Sowing.  It  contains  a  collection 
suitable  for  the  home  garden,  comprisjng  a 
careful  selection  of  Burpee's  Specialties  men- 
tioned below,  and  is  mailed  to  your  address 
for  $1.00. 


Bean — Burpee's  String- 
less  Green  Pod 
Bean — Fordhook    Bush 

Lima 
Bean — Brittle  Wax 
Beet — Crosby's 
Beet — Burpee's    Improved 

Blood 
Cabbage — Burpee's  Allhead 

Early 
Carrot — Chan  tenay 
Lettuce — Iceberg 


Lettuce — Wayahead 
Onion — White  Portugal 
Parsley — Moss  Curled 
Radish — Scarlet  Turnip 
Salsify — Sandwich  Island 

Mammoth 
Swiss  Chard — Large  Ribbed 

White 
Tomato — Chalk's  Jewel 
Turnip— Red  or  PurpleTop 

Strap-Leaf 


If  purchased  separately  the  above  seeds  would  cost  $1. 65 

Burpee's  Annual  for  1918 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

has  been  enlarged  and  improved  and  is  of 
the  greatest  help  to  all  who  plant  a  garden; 
it  contains  new  and  reliable  information 
about  the  "Best  Seeds  that  Grow." 

216  pages  with  103  colored  illustra- 
tions of  the  latest  novelties  and  hundreds 
of  illustrations  of  every  variety  of  Vegetables 
and  Flowers.  It  is  mailed  free  upon 
request.  A  post  card  will  do.  Write 
for  your  copy  today,  and  please  mention 
Literary  Digest. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
Seed  Growers 

Philadelphia 
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THE  STAR 

LEAGUE  OF 

INDIANA 

^he  Indianapolis  Star 
'Uhe  JXCuncie  Star 
^he  Terre  Haute  Star 


Concession  of  one  cent  a 
line  on  rate  of  each  paper 
is  allowed  if  equal  number 
of  lines  is  used  in  all  three 
papers    within    one    year. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


WEEK  IN  AND  WEEK  OUT,  during  the  year  1917, 
THE  INDIANAPOLIS  SUNDAY  STAR  carried  MORE 
ADVERTISING  than  any  other  Indianapolis  paper  in  a 
regular  edition. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  SUNDAY  STAR  HAS  A  GREATER 
CIRCULATION  in  Indiana  cities  and  towns  than  any  other 
Indianapolis  newspaper. 

During  the  year  1917,  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  carried  more 
AUTOMOBILE  and  FINANCIAL  advertising  than  any  other 
Indianapolis  newspaper. 

During  1917,  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  also  carried  more 
STRICTLY  FARM  AND  POULTRY  ADVERTISING  than  any 
other  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  has  a  circulation  on  the  rural 
routes  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  other  two  Indianapolis 
newspapers. 

Advertising  rate  —  Daily,  1  1  cents;  Sunday,  14  cents. 

The   Muncie   Star 

Has  a  circulation  of  25,000,  or  practically  three  times  that  of  the 
evening  paper. 

THE  MUNCIE  STAR  goes  into  practically  every  home  in 
Muncie.  Its  city  circulation  alone  is  not  2000  less  than  the  total 
circulation  of  the  evening  paper. 

Its  rural  route  circulation  alone  is  equal  to  the  total  circulation  of 
the  evening  newspaper. 

Advertising  rate — 5  cents  a  line. 

The  Terre  Haute  Star 

Has  a  larger  daily  carrier  circulation  in  Terre  Haute  than  any 
other  Terre  Haute  paper. 

THE  TERRE  HAUTE  SUNDAY  STAR  has  a  larger  circulation 
in  Terre  Haute  than  any  other  Terre  Haute  paper. 

Advertising  rate — 4  cents  a  line. 

Foreign     Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

220  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  City 


R.  J.  B1DWELL  CO. 

742  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


JOHN  GLASS 

Peoples  Gas  Building 

Chicago 
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FIGURING    AND  .BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME- 
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All  the  complexities 
of  installment  payments 
on  lots  in  many  subdi- 
visions are  easily  han- 
dled by  a  Burroughs 
Machine  operated  by  a 
young  woman. 
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The  98  Burroughs  models 
cover  the  needs  of  the  smallest 
as  well  as  the  largest  business. 
Consult  your  banker  or  tele- 
phone book  for  the  address  of 
the  nearest  of  the  189  Burroughs 
offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Burroughs  offices  are  also 
maintained  in  the  principal 
cities   abroad. 


Stormfeltz-Loveley  Co. 
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One  page  of  the  comprehensive 
daily  statements  by  which  a  live 
real  estate  concern  keeps  accurate 
tab  on  every  day's  transactions. 
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AND    TOOLS 


Ive  never  sawed  with 
anything  but  a  Disston 

Sixty-three  years  ago,  this  veteran  carpenter  bought  his 
first  Disston  saw.    He  is  still  sawing  with  it. 

His  name  is  Charles  H.  Fields.  He  lives  in  Brooklyn. 
He  was  born  seventy-nine  years  ago  —  one  year  before 
Henry  Disston  manufactured  the  first  Disston  saw. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  young  Fields  finished  his  appren- 
ticeship in  Rye,  New  York.  By  that  time  the  foreign  make 
of  saw,  which  had  been  popular  with  American  carpenters, 
had  practically  disappeared  before  the  successful  competi- 
tion of  Disston  saws. 

The  young  carpenter  promptly  added  both  a  Disston 
rip-saw  and  a  Disston  cross-cut  saw  to  his  equipment.  In 
those  days  he  had  to  go  into  the  woods,  fell  his  own  trees, 
square  them  off,  cut  them  into  lengths,  and  finish  them 
into  lumber. 

Thirty  years  ago,  he  added  a  new  Disston  hand  saw  to 


his  collection.  It's  a  76."  He  still  calls  it  his  new 
Disston." 

But  he  has  never  abandoned  his  sixty-three-year-old 
Disston.    It  is  his  "baby." 

The  saw  that  has  stood  faithfully  by  old  carpenters 
through  thick  and  thin  for  generation  after  generation  is 
a  good  saw  for  you  to  buy. 

You  will  find  Disston  saws  in  the  hands  of  three  out  of 
every  four  carpenters  everywhere.  The  great  edge-holding 
Disston  blade,  made  of  fully  tempered  Disston  crucible 
steel,  has  made  thousands  of  Disston  saws  last  a  lifetime 
in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  industrious  members  of  the 
carpenter's  trade. 

Talk  to  nearly  any  white-haired  carpenter  in  your  neigh- 
borhood and  have  him  tell  you  the  interesting  history  of 
his  Disston  saws. 

Disston  saws  and  tools  are  sold  by  all  pro-        \&ST(T. 
gressive  hardware  dealers   in  your  vicinity. 

Send  for  the  free  Disston  Handbook  of 
Saws.  It  contains  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions on  the  care  of  Disston  saws  and  tools. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Incorporated 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Works :  Toronto,  Canada 


Cbicaeo     Cincinnati     Boston     San  Francisco 

New  Orleans         Memphis         Seattle 

Portland.  Ore.         Bangor,  Me. 

Vancouver.  B.  C. 

\  Sydney,  Australia 
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Banish  Hot  Dry  Air- 
Mankind's  Greatest  Foe 

The  illustration  portrays  the  terrible  toll  of  "baked"  dry  air. 

— For  the  want  of  moisture,  men  and  beasts  are  lost !  Plant  life  withers  and  dies  !    No  living  thing  exists  . 
Change  the  scene  to  your  own  home.       If  this  winter  the  air  in  your  home  is  hot,  stifling — air  with  lli<- 
dryness  of  the  desert — it  is  equally  as  dangerous  to  health  and  life! 

Hundreds  of  world-famous  physicians  testify  that  hot,  dry-as-a-bone  air.  as  furnished  by  the  ordinary 

heating  plant,  plays  havoc  with  your  delicate  throat  and  lung  tissues  and  makes 
you  an  easy  prey  to  myriad  disease  germs — often  resulting  in  coughs,  colds,  head- 
aches, pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis. 
In  addition,  hot,  dry  air  robs  your  skin  of  much  of  its  natural  moisture,  which 
tends  to  make  you  nervous  and  results  in  parched  lips,  chapped  hands,  etc. 

Your  family  need  not  he  exposed  to  such  danger  and  discomfort.     It  can  be  avoided  for  all  time 
by  installing  a  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System. 

This  powerful  heating  system  (due  to  its  exclusive  patented  Humidifying  Device),  circulates  pure, 
fresh,  moist,  healthful  warm  air  so  necessary  to  health,  comfort,  and  efficiency.     Investigate! 

ROUND  OAK 

Moistair  Heating  System 

The  Only  Heating  System  That  Automatically  Ventilates  and  Humidifies 


Five  Star  Points  of 
Round  Oak  Supremacy 

^Comfort  Circulates  pure, 
warm,  ever-chang- 
inK  air.  free  from  dust,  gas.  and 
smoke — automatically  humidified 
like  Nature's  way. 

*  Health  The  one  heating  sys- 

tem  that  automati- 
cally ventilate^  and  properly 
moistens  the  air  you  breathe, 

♦Economy  Longest  fire  travel 
J  —steals  most  heat 
from  chimney  Perfected  Jiot 
blast,  extra-deep  fire  pot  and  com- 
bustion chamber  oversize  guaran- 
tee complete  combustion  with  all 
fuels.    Absolute  control. 

*  Convenience  ,Simi,le  reK"- 

lation  con- 
trols entire  system.  Automatic 
ash-pit  sprinkler  guarantees 
removal  of  all  ashes  without 
making  a  particle  of  dust. 
Extra-large  ground  feed  doors. 
Burns  all  fuels. 

*  Durability  Materials   used 

J  stand  highest 
physical  tests-  All  hinge  pieces 
drilled,  not  cast.  Never  a  bolt 
where  a  rivet  will  do!  Tight  fit- 
tings guaranteed.  Renders  more 
than  a  generation  of  Supreme 
Service. 


When  you  consider,  also,  that  the  original 
cost  of  the  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System 
is  ,50  to  60%  lower  than  steam  or  hot  water; 
when  you  consider  the  lug  saving  in  fuel  and 
permanent  daily,  monthly  yearly  efficiency,  it 
becomes  by  far  the  least  expensive  and  best 
heating  system  for  you  to  install. 

Saves  Fuel  by  the  Ton 

Because  of  its  exclusive,  patented  fuel-saving  fea- 
tures—and because  t lie  pure,  warm.  MOIST  air  fur- 
nished by  this  system  is  inure  comfortable  at  68 decrees 
than  DRY  air  at  75  degrees— you  can  actually  save.one 
ton  of  coal  in  every  nine,  year  after  year. 

Exceptional  results  with  low  fuel  bills  are  obtained 
by  using-  hard  or  soft  coal.  toko,  wood,  artificial  or 
natural  gas  alone  or  in  combination  with  coal. 

The  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating:  System  is  flexible 
—takes  care  of  4  to  .w  rooms  and  in  combination  with 
auxiliary  system  furnishes  heat  to  isolated  rooms, 
garages,  dairy  houses,  etc.  Automatically  circulates 
and  completely  revitalizes  the  air  in  every  room  at 
least  once  every  hour. 


Investigate!      It     pays    to   get     the    best — just 

like  it    pays   to  plant  the  best  seed.     The  more  r"H 

abundant  results  offset   the  first  seeming  saving  :rs 

in  cost.  mn 

Get  Valuable  Book  T?T>  T?  17       M 
and    Heating    Plan  r  IVlVt^      lJ 

Handsome  illustrated    book    fully  describes    this  J 

modern  plant.   With  book  goes  a  blank,  which  tilled  Jfel 

out   and   returned  to  us  will  shortly  bring  you  a  C  / 

scientific  Heating  Plan  drawn  up  by  our  enga-  0-,.. 

neers  to  meet  your  exact  requirements.  Cost  of  x* 

installation,  etc..  g-oes  \vjth  the  Plan.     And  /!%&/ 

with  no  obligations  to  you.    Send  coupon  v 

iP    & 

end    name    of 
nearest     authorized     dealer     selling: 
and  installing  Round  Oak  Moistair 
Heating:   Systems.     Many   dealt 
sell  on  easy  payments.     Tbget 
the  genuine,  look  for  the  trade 
mark  which  shows  the  Round      ■    . 
Oak  Indian.  4j& 


Now! 

With   book   we  also 


Established 
1871 


The  Beckwith  Company 


Manufacturers  of  the 
Genuine  Round  Oak  Stoves,  Boiler-Iron  Ranges  and 
Combination  Coal  and  Gas  Ranges 


146  Front  St. 


DOWAGIAC,  MICH. 
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Round  Oak 
Folks 


SILVER;  Summer  School 


High  School 
Course  in 
TwoYears! 


I  [ere*s  a  thorough,  com- 
plete, simplified  Hi^li  School 
Course  that  you  can  complete 
in  two  years.  A  liberal  edn- 
cation,  <>r  incalculable  value,  by 
spare  time  study,  at  home.  Course 
prepared  by  leading  professors  in 
I  diversities  and   Academies. 

Meets  Entrance  Require- 
ments of  Colleges  and 
Universities 

The  High  School  Course  tits  you 
for  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and 
other  institutions  of  highest  stand- 
ing. Helps  you  to  win  in  business 
and  social  life.  Spend  the  hours  you 
would  otherwise  waste,  in  profitable 
Study  of  this  fascinating  course. 

"Knowledge  is  POWERr 

1  he  man  who  knows  is  the1 
leader.  Knowledge  gives  you  as- 
surance, turns  your  natural  ability  into 
actual   power. 

This  course  K'vt's  you  the  key  to 
success  and  power. 

Don't  Stop 
Growing 


YOU 

Can  Make  Up 
fox  Lost  Time! 


Men  and  women  who  were 
denied  a  high  school  train- 
ing can  "catch  up"  by  tak- 
ing  this  simplified  course 
at    home.       Hundreds 
have  profited  by  this 
remarkable    op- 
portunity. 


Keep  on  go- 
ing!  Train 
your  brain! 
Broaden  your 
mental  vision! 
Make  the  most 
out  of  your  life 
before  too 
late.  "Cash 
in"     on  your  natural   ability.      "* 

Choice  of  20  Courses 

We  have  helped  50,000  men  and 
women  to  win!     Let  us  help  you,  too. 

Complete  prospectus  of  any  course, 
together  with  a  valuable  book,  mailed 
free — no  obligation.  Send  the  coupon 
this  very  hour.  The  American  School 
of  Correspondence  was  chartered  as 
an  educational  institution  in  1897. 

-------MAIL    NOW.-  —  ..  —  . 

AmericanSchool 
0<_CorrespondenOe.jChic ago.  U.S.A. 

Dept.  P-3402.  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  book- 
let and  tell  me  how  I  can  fit  myself  for  the  position 
marked  X. 

High  School  Course  Shop  Superintendent 

Electrical  Engineer  Lawyer 

Telephone  Engineer  Business  Manager 

Architect  Auditor 

Draftsman  Certified  Public  Accn't 

Building  Contractor  .  .        Stenographer 

Structural  Engineer  ...      Bookkeeper 

Mechanical  Engineer  . .       Fire  Ins.  Adjuster 

Civil  Engineer  ...     Sanitary  Engineer 

Steam  Engineer  Automobile  Engineer 


Name. 


Cavalry 


Woodcraft 


Naval 

1  infl 

I, ml. lion  ■    "VI 

the  in. ml      brand  "i    mental  and    ph 
tuiiniii;    which    m.ik.       loi    leailernhip  in 
.tiiin  •'•  rite  lot  whii  h- 

..,1     minimum   .ui>-    14;  lull  Ion   and 

und  equipment 

Executive  Officer 
Culver,    Indian. 

/  ,ikr 
Mi  tinkucket) 


BcttcrYour 
Position 

Earn$125-$250aMonth 

mder&5l   Wai  h«i  taken  Ihi  youth  of  tin  country, 
Rttilroadf  demand Trftfflclnrpecton.eiuier young  mi  ■  i 

won,  but  trained  men.  $i2&  a  month  and  expeneee  u>  st;.rt. 

A   Business  of  Protection  —  he  sues  that  rt-iculationt*  are  ob- 
■,.■1 1  t.l  -  In-  i»  mi  efficiency  man.     An  interesting  life  of  travel 

He  is  inu  position  to  grasp  oppoi  tunities. 

efficient  he  is  bound  to  «ain  position-,  oi  trust.  Hun- 

dretla  want««i  now.   There  is  no  excuse  for  failure  today, 

Thia  is  your  chance.  You  can  do  this  with  proper  train- 

in*.     P,  P.  8.  qualities  you  in  3  months'  home  study, 
and  airantfrs  for  position.     Write  for  explana- 
tory booklet  K  16. 


Fronlici-  Preparatory  ScKool 

rBCFFALO.    N.Y. 


Bank  Expert 


A 


Banks  and  other  financial  institutions  are  calling 
for  trained  men.  New  banks  opening1  and  older  banks 
expanding  want  men  with  a  complete  grasp  of  all 
departments  in  modern  banking.  They  need  men 
competent  to  fill  places  as  cashiers,  managers,  trust 
officers,  credit  managers,  tellers,  etc.  Our  Course  in 
Banking  and  Finance,  prepared  and  taught  by 
experts,  helps  bank  employees  to  quick  promotion  and  trains 
inexperienced  men  to  hold  "these  paying  posit  ions.  It  is  taught 
by  mail.  You  can  study  at  home  or  in  spare  time  anywhere. 
Low  cost.  Easy  terms.  Write  now  for  our  book  on  Bank- 
ing and  Finance.  Learn  what  this  course  offers  and  get  in- 
formation on  the  position  it  will  prepare  you  to  hold.  We 
will  send  the  book  and  other  information  free. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  252-D  Chicago 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


FD  J-  1 1  p  I  MILITARY 

KtNLn    CONVERSATION 


by  the  Military  Language-Phone  Method  and  Disc  Kec 
Ofds.    -A  practical,  abort  course  for  -Military  Service. 
Also  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  German  by  the 
LANGUAGE- PHONE  METHOD 

And    Rosenthal's     Practical     Linguistry 

The  living  voice  uf  a  native  professor  pronounced  the  for- 
eign language,  over  and  over,  until  you  know  it.  Family 
ami  friends  can  use  it.  Our  Disc  Phonograph  Records  fit 
all  talking  machines.  Write  for  Military  circular,  Booklet 
and  r  fee  Trial  Offer.     Easy  payments. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
902  I'm  I  nam  Bldg  2  W.  45th  Street.  S.  T. 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN. GERMAN 


AN  IDEAL 
XMAS   GIFT 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 

24th  Year      U. ofC. (Div. It ) Chicago, 111. 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 


"AN     INTRODUCTION    TO 

UNITARIANISM" 

By  Dr.   Samuel    M.    Cro titers,  and  other  Uni- 
tarian Sermons  SENT    FREE  on  application  to 
Mrs.  C.  \V.  Gerould,  186  Upland  Road,  Cambridge.  Mass. 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  fay  Grenville  Kleiser 


-     ADDRESS ■ 


A  practical  manual  for  self-instruction  by  a  master  of  the  subject. 
I  rival  cable  for  the  teacher,  minister,  business-man.  Contains  many 
choice  selections  for  practise.  Cloth.  543  pp.  $1.25  net;  postage  12c* 
PUNK  *  MiCMIlS  COMPANY,  864-SG0  Fourth  Avenue.   New  \«.i  k 


Memory 

*  the  Basis 
QfAW 

i^howledcje  < 


Prof 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 


Key 

Success 
The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  sue 
cess  is  the  ability 
to  remember.     I  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible 
classified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,   facts, 
figures,  names,  faces.  Enables  you 
to    concentrate,     develop    self  -  control, 
overcome     bashfulness,     think  on     your 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple. 
The    result  of    20  years'  experience  de~ 
clopin?  memories  of  thousands. 

Writ*  TnJao    for  free  booklet  "How  to 
rite   today    Remember"    and    Copy- 
righted Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my 
FREE  book,  "How  To  Speak  In  Public.'' 


The  Digest  School 
Directory  Index 

For  the  convenience  ol  our  r^adrrs  we  print  balo%<  il'r 
namei  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose 
announcements  appeal  in  /  /*  Dtgat  during  February 
February  Zoo  conuuns  a  descriptive  announcement  of 
r<tL  li  w  liool  and  giw  Complete  information  Wr  sug- 
gest dial  you  refer  to  11  *,r  write  tor  catalogs  and  special 
ion  to  any  of  die  inMituliurii  listed  Wow,  whose 
addresses   we   repeal 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

D.  C    Paul  Institute, 

•JloT  S  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington 
TENM     Ward-Belmont  Box  I',  Nashville 

Wis        Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary, 

Milwaukee 

BOYS'    MILITARY    SCHOOLS 

Mo. . .  Kemper  Military  School, 

700'  3rd  St.,  Boonville 
Wentworth  Military  Academy, 

1813  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington 

Wis St.  John's  Military  Academy, 

Box  12B,  Delatield 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

N.  Y.  ..Eastman  School,  Box-646, I'oughkeepaie 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERERS 

Wis. . .  .North-Western  School  for  Stammerers, 

Milwaukee 

SUMMER  CAMPS 

VT The  Tela-Wauket  Camps  for  Girls, 

Roxbui  v 


What  Brann/the  Iconoclast 
Said  About 

The  Meanest  Man 
In  America 

"Yes,  I  have  found  the  meanest  man  in  America.  His 
existence  confutes  the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  /it- 
test.  His  character  casts  a  shadow  on  the  sun.  He  has 
cirrhosis  of  the  soul.  His  heart  is  a  green  worm  that 
feeds  on  gait.  If  his  milk  of  human  kindness  were 
churned,  the  product  would  be  limburger  cheese.  His 
odor  of  sanctity  would  give  a  pole-cat  convulsions.  He 
perverts  the  doctrine  that  *  faith  tvithout  work  is  dead. ' 

We  have  one  tree  in on  zvhlch  we  have  hanged  37 

better  men— 'and  they  are  alt  in  hell. " 

Hot  Shot 

On  Every  Page 

Brann,  the  Iconoclast,  is  dead — 
but  his  writings  will  live  on  forever. 
Never  before  hisdai — and  not  since 
— has  any  man  dared  to  assail  every 
rotten  thing  with  such  fury  and 
force.  In  a  consuming  rage  he  tore 
oft'  the  cloak  of  Hypocrisy  and  ex- 
posed the  world  in  all  its  filth.  In  Brann-  Tl,e  kmaAi%X 
burning  letters  of  flame  he  wrote  what  he  saw,  come 
what  may.  In  the  blinding  white  light  of  truth  he  re- 
vealed the  sins  of  society  and  the  shame  of  mankind. 
Into  the  secret  haunts  of  darkness  its  piercing  rays 
penetrated,  laying  bare  the  hidden  scenes  where  crime 
held  it's  shameful  orgies.  Society  was  startled,  shocked, 
astonished.  Men  and  women, discovered  in  their  guilt, 
hid  their  faces  in  shame.  The  narrow-minded  cried  out 
in  alarm.  The  press,  the  pulpit,  the  wealth  of  many 
tried  to  stop  him, "without  avail.  But  he  7t>as  stopped 
— finally.  The  bullet  of  an  enemy  found  its  mark,  and 
to  the  supreme  power  of  death  was  yielded  the  life 
that  no  mortal  could  control. 

Examine  flie  TwoWumes  Free 

The  most  remarkable  of  Brann's  writing*  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  two  volumes  by  his  friends.  A  limited 
edition  of  these  is  now  offered  to  the  public  at  a  very  special 
price.  But  you  need  send  no  money  in  advance.  Merelymail 
the  coupon  below  and  the  two  volumes,  each  containing  464 
pages,  will  be  mailed,  prepaid,  for  free  examination.  If  you 
decide  to  keep  them,  send  only  $4,  the  small  sum  asked — 
otherwise  return  the  books  in  five  days. 

Whatever  your  creed,  your  politics,  your  station  in  life,  you 
MUST  know  Brann.  Read  what  he  has  written.  Feel  the 
spell  of  his  wonderful  mind — learn  his  wizardry  of  words — 
study  his  mastery  of  language.  Mail  the  coupon  now.  as  tin- 
present  price  must  be  increased  when  the  volumes  now  on 
hand  are  gone.   Send  no  money — just  the  coupon     Address 

HERZ  BROS.,  Publishers 
Dept.  12  WACO.  TEXAS 

HERZ  BROS.,  Dept.  12,  Waco,  Texas 

Gentlemen  : — Send  me  the  two  volumes  of  Brann. 
prepaid.  I  will  either  return  the  books  in  5  days  after 
I  receive  them,  or  will  send  you  $4. 


Name. 


Dickson  School  of  Memory,  17S4  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI 


Address 

Xote — The  above  refers  to  cloth-bound  edition.      If 
you  want  half  morocco  binding,  change  $4  to  $10. 
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How  Nujol 

Keeps  Vitality  High 

Vitality  is  broken  down  more  by  constipation 
than  by  any  other  single  bodily  ailment. 

Nujol  protects  vitality  by  relieving  constipa- 
tion and  by  establishing  habits  of  clockwork 
bowel  regularity.  High  vitality  is  the  best 
protection  against  disease,  grippe,  colds  and 
disorders  of  all  kinds  that  collect  a  heavy  toll 
these  winter  months. 

Let  Nujol  keep  your  vitality  high  and  your 
health  will  take  care  of  itself. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


Bayonne 


(New  Jersey) 


New  Jersey 


Nujol  is  never  sold  in  bulk.  Send 
50c  and  we  will  ship  our  new  kit 
size  to  soldiers  or  sailors  anywhere. 


NlIjOl/c 


or  constipation 


"DON'T  WISH  FOR  HEALTH" 


H 
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Forestall  Needless  Upkeep  Expense 

Plumbing  Fixtures— Sink  Faucets,  Lavatory  Faucets,  Bath  Combinations, 
Regulators  and  Strainers— are  vital  items  in  the  future  up-keep  of  any  build- 
ing—because every  drop  of  water  for  lavatories,  baths,  kitchens,  laundries,  etc., 
must  pass  through  them  for  many  years. 

Because  of  the  mechanical  precision  in  their  construction,  you  can  be  sure 
of  "permanent,  dependable  and  satisfactory  service— coupled  with  beauty  in 
design  and  finish— by  specifying  and  insisting  upon 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 


Any  architect,  building  contractor  or  plumber  will 
tell  you  that  the  brand  Mueller  is  unequaled  for 
reliability,  service  and  true  economy. 

Mueller  Fixtures  are  made  of  Muellerite — a 
special  metal  composed  of  85%  pure  copper,  15% 
other  and  secret  ingredients — (ordinary  brass  is  only 
60%  copper.)  Muellerite  has  much  greater  tensile 
strength  of  common  brass,  is  far  more  durable,  and 
takes  and  holds  a  much  finer  finish. 

Seven  Point  Supremacy 

The  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets  have  seven  points 
of  supremacy  : 

1— Made  of  Muellerite.  instead  of  common  brass. 
2— Extra  heavy  nickel  plating,  will  not  tarnish. 
3— Corrugated  stems  permit  placing  handle  at  any 

desired  angle. 
4— Special  cap  packing  produces  an  absolutely 

water-tight  joint. 
5— Double-pitch  thread  insures  quick  opening  and 

quick  closing. 
6— Cone-seat  washer  prevents  leakage  and  reduces 

wear. 
7— The  anti-spreader  device  prevents  splashing. 

Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets  are  protected  by  basic 
patents— are  tested  to  stand  four  times  the  normal 
water  pressure  without  the  leakage  of  a  single 
drop — and  are  fully  warranted. 


Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets  (illustrated  above)  are 
finished  with  such  mechanical  precision  that  after  a 
test  of  opening  and  closing  operations  equivalent  to 
years  of  actual  use  there  was  no  appreciable  wear — 
no  leakage  whatever. 

Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets  are  made  in  a  variety 
of  patterns,  with  side  or  top  handles— have  no  rough 
edges  and  no  indentations — perfectly  smooth  sur- 
faces, easy  to  keep  clean — and  are  especially  recom- 
mended for  use  in  residences. 

Secure  Lasting  Service 

Most  plumbing  repair  bills  are  not  the  fault  of 
the  plumber,  but  are  due  to  inferior  fixtures.  The 
plumbing  contract  for  a  house  runs  about  10%  of  its 
entire  cost — but  the  Mueller  Fixtures  for  a  $5,000 
home  only  cost  approximately  $50— for  a  $10,000 
residence  say  $100 — not  over  $5  and  $10  more  than 
the  cheapest,  inferior  substitutes.  Mueller  Fixtures 
eventually  save  many  times  their  original  cost. 

Every  owner,  architect,  contractor  or  builder 
should  write  us  today  for  a  free  copy  of  the  valu- 
able book  on  "Dependable  Plumbing."  It  tells  how 
to  secure  lasting  service  and  to  save  needless 
expense. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECArUR,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  145  W.  30th  St.— San  Francisco,  589  Mission  St.,  and  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


VOLCANIC   RUMBLINGS   IN  KAISERLAND 


WE  MUST  NOT  EXAGGERATE,  of  course,  the 
reports  of  strikes,  peace  parades,  and  even  peace 
riots  that  are  filtering  out  through  the  stone-wall 
censorship  established  by  the  beneficent  Kaisers  of  Mitteleuropu 
over  their  happy  peoples,  but  when  audiences  in  Germany 
drown  out  "Deutschland  fiber  Alles"  by  roaring  the  "Mar- 
seillaise," with  its  wild  call  "to  arms"  against  "tyrants"  who 
"lash  and  goad  us,"  outsiders  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  sus- 
pecting that  something  is  stirring.  When  the  Fatherland  party 
tried  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Frankfort  in  January  to  elucidate 
their  plan  to  extend  the  Fatherland  over  all  neighboring  terri- 
tory (at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  the  fathers  and  brothers  of 
the  people  in  the  audience)  the  said  audience  burst  into  shouts 
of  "Peace  and  freedom!"  started  the  "Marseillaise,"  and, 
according  to  Vorwarts,  poured  through  the  streets  "  like  an 
avalanche,"  while  the  populace  in  the  windows  greeted  them 
with  waving  handkerchiefs  and  shouts  of  encouragement,  and 
smashed  the  windows  of  the  local  annexationist  newspaper. 
That  is  as  far  as  the  smashing  has  gone  to  date,  unless  the 
censors  are  hiding  something.  Similar  demonstrations  against 
the  Government's  imperialistic  war-aims  in  various  German 
cities,  together  with  the  great  strike  of  last  week  in  Berlin,  are 
regarded  by  editorial  observers  on  this  side  as  echoes  of  the 
revolt  which  has  been  seething  in  Austria-Hungary  since  the 
hitch  in  the  peace  negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk .  As  the  St. 
Louis  Star  sees  it,  "Petrograd  has  infected  Vienna,  and  Vienna  is 
infecting  Berlin."  Nor  has  Turkey  proved  immune  to,  the 
Bolshevik  virus,  if  we  may  believe  the  stories  of  wholesale 
desertions  among  the  Turkish  troops.  The  German  imperialists, 
we  are  told,  are  alarmed  by  these  fruits  of  the  Bolshevik  propa- 
ganda, and  fear  that  the  people  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
the  Central  Powers  can  not  win  the  war. 

Demanding  peace  and  bread  and  the  abolition  of  militaristic 
regulations  in  the  factories,  more  than  a  million  workers  in 
Austria-Hungary  are  said  to  have  laid  down  their  tools,  and 
altho  most  of  these  strikers  returned  to  work,  persistent  rumors 
of  new  outbreaks  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  continue  to  reach  us 
by  way  of  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Russia,  and  many  ob- 
servers see  in  this  popular  turmoil  a  condition  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  autocracy 
in  Russia.     Like  the  German  strikers,  the  Austrian  rioters  are 


opposed  to  a  war  of  annexation,  and  on  this  point  the  Austrian 
Government,  speaking  through  Count  Czernin,  seems  to  have 
surrendered  to  them.  Rumors  of  an  actual  revolution  in 
Vienna,  which  reached  us  by  way  of  Petrograd,  were  not  con- 
firmed, but  official  information  received  by  our  state  Depart- 
ment last  week  made  it  clear,  according  to  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  tin  New  York  Sun,  that  "the  people  of  Austria- 
Hungary  were  in  such  a  plight  that  efforts  were  being. made 
by  some  in  defiance  of  the  Government  to  bring  about  the  end 
of  the  war."  From  Petrograd  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail  reports  that  "news  from  the  Austrian  fronts  from 
several  sources  showrs  that  lack  of  discipline  is  increasing,  officers 
are  disobeyed,  disorder  is  occurring  behind  the  lines,  and  the 
soldiers  are  demanding  peace.'*  Bolshevik  advices  corroborate 
these  statements  and  add  that  the  German  soldiers  also  are 
shownng  discontent.  And  in  a  Petrograd  dispatch  dated 
January  26,  wre  read: 

"The  Bolshevik  newspapers  to-day  report  that  great  demon- 
strations are  taking  place  all  over  Austria-Hungary.  Workmen's 
and  soldiers'  organizations  have  been  formed  at  Vienna  and 
Budapest.     A  big  strike  has  begun  at  Warsaw. 

"The  Socialist  congress  at  Warsaw'  has  resolved  to  organize 
a  revolutionarj-  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies. " 

These  Austrian  strikes,  according  to  a  Vienna  dispatch  printed 
in  the  Berlin  Yossische  Zeitung,  were  started  by  a  workman 
named  Schoref elder,  who*  induced  a  couple  of  hundred  of  his 
comrades  at  the  Daimler  Motor  Works,  in  Wiener-Neustadt, 
thirteen  miles  south  of  Vienna,  to  walk  out.  His  example  found 
such  ready  response  that  for  several  days  all  the  munition 
factories  were  forced  to  close,  shops  were  shut,  and  the  printing 
of  newspapers  in  Vienna  was  suspended.  "Hunger  marches," 
we  are  told,  were  organized  in  the  capital,  and  strikes  and  demon- 
strations for  peace  and  food  quickly  spread  throughout  the  Em- 
pire. Another  significant  fact  about  these  demonstrations,  if 
reports  are  true,  is  that  the  Austrian  strikers  are  openly  and  out- 
spokenly anti-German.  Nothing  has  had  such  a  bad  effect  upon 
the  relations  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  as  the 
bearing  of  the  Fatherland  party,  the  party  of  the  junkers  and 
the  militarists,  says  a  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  who  adds: 

"It  is  true  that  the  strike  movement  (at  Vienna  and  other 
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cities  throughout    \u-  through  1 1 1>    reduction  uf    the 

flour  ration    but   il   has  now   assumed  a  political  character      li 
,l,r  with  I C 1 1 — — i ; i .  and  baa  grown  too  Btrong 

to    ' 

•  declared  her  readiness  to  conclude  a  separate 
nil  liit  —  —  lit .  independently  of  Germany,  and  to  accept  the 


COMING   THROUGH. 

Kirby  In  the  New  York   World. 

Russian  democratic  program,  with  the  exception  of  self-deter- 
mination of  nations,  according  to  a  Petrograd  dispatch  to  the 
Exchange  Telegraph  Company  which  reaches  us  by  way  of 
London. 

In  Slav  and  Hungarian  circles  in  New  York  some  observers 
see  in  Austria's  uprisings,  with  rioting  in  Vienna,  unrest  in  Buda- 
pest, and  revolt  in  Prague,  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that 
may  sweep  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  from  the 
Central  Alliance  and  ring  the  death-knell  of  the  Kaiser's 
Mitteleuropa  dream.  Thus  Eugene  II.  Newald,  leader  of  the 
Hungarian  Federation  of  Socialists,  says  that  the  demonstrations 
represent  a  workingman's  revolt  that  is  general  also  in  the  Army 
and  that  will  result  in  "a  series  of  republics,  the  acceptance  of 
the  Bolshevik  peace  terms,  and  a  coalition  government."  "If 
the  present  uprising  issupprest,  it  will  be  for  only  a  short  time," 
declares  B.  S.  Sregr,  editor  of  Hlas  Lidu,  a  New  York  Hungarian 
daily;  and  he  continues: 

"Even  if  the  German  elements  should  desert  the  revolu- 
tionary movement,  the  Bohemians,  Slovaks,  Poles,  Ruthenians, 
and  Jugo-Slavs  would  continue  it  themselves.  Never  in  the 
history  of  Austria  have  the  Slavic  elements  been  in  a  position 
to  cooperate  so  thoroughly  as  now." 

"Lack  of  food,  Bolshevik  propaganda,  and  hatred  of  Prussian 
greed,  are  the  factors  which  have  brought  the  people  to  the 
point  of  revolt,"  remarks  Zador  Szabados,  editor  of  Elore,  an- 
other Hungarian  daily.  And  Alexander  Debski,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Polish  Daily  Telegram,  declares  that — 

'The  force  of  the  revolution  will  only  be  increased  if  Germany 

tries  to  interfere  with  it.  In  such  a  case  it  is  certain  that  all  the 
Austrian  armies,  even  the  German-Austrians,  will  line  up  with 
the  revolutionists." 

"Seven-eighths  of  the  people  of  Austria-Hungary  are  ambi- 
tious to  throw  off  the  Pan-German  yoke,"  declares  Frank  Zotti, 
editor  of  the  Xew  York  Narodin  List,  a  Croatian  daily. 

Frederic  Courtland  Penfield,  our  former  Ambassador  to 
Vienna,  while  inclined  to  discount  reports  of  Austrian  uprisings 
reaching  us  by  way  of  Petrograd,  had  this  to  say  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Xew  York  Sun: 


"Ever}  person  in  Austria-Hungar  if  heartily  tired  >i  the 
war.  and  for  more  than  two  yean  th<  joaroitj  of  food  hat  re- 
duced all  classes,  li  itch  and  low,  t,i  a  condition  bordering  upon 
ation. 

"This  much  maj  !>e  Bafely  said,  that  if  Austria-Hungar}  falla 
down!  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  will  retir<  from  the  Central-Power 
Alliance,  which  will  knock  the  Central-Europt  project  into     •■ 

than  a  cocked  hat." 

The  most  potent  factor  in  the  Austrian  unrest,  according  to 
.lames  W.  Gerard,  our  former  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  i>  the 
influence  of  the  million  exchanged  prisoners  of  wax  who  ha 
onie  across  the  border  from  Russia  back  into  German}  and 
Austria.  To  a  representative  of  the  N'<  w  York  Tribttm  Mr. 
<  ii card  said: 

'This  army  of  a  million  wen  in  Russia  all  during  the  revolu- 
tion, and  wen  witnesses  to  the  cataclysmic  change.  The}  hav< 
returned  to  their  native  countries  inflamed  with  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  and  ideas.  They  had  been  transformed  into 
propagandists  of  unrest,  and  their  influence  has,  I  believe,  been 
wide-spread." 

"The  Russian  revolutionary  movement  and  bad  food  have 
resulted  in  a  certain  popular  movement  throughout  German \ 
which  is  an  echo  of  the  movemenl  in  Austria,"  says  a  dispatch 
from  The  Hague  to  the  New  York  Times.  And  in  a  London 
dispatch  to  the  same  paper  we  read  that  the  Berlin  Vorwdrta 
emphatically  asserted  the  solidarity  of  the  German  proletariat 
with  Austrian  labor  in  the  peace  struggle,  and  maintained  that 
events  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  must  have  a  deep  reaction  in 
Germany.     To  quote  this  German  Socialist  organ  further: 

As  the  fruit  of  Pan-German  propaganda  we  are  menaced 
not  only  with  the  wrecking  of  the  peace  negotiations  with  Russia, 
but  also  with  complete  political  isolation.  This  danger  can  be 
averted  only  if  the  German  Government  declares  itself  in  agree- 
ment with  Foreign  Minister  Czernin's  declaration  (respecting 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  no  annexations  and  no  indemnities  I 
and  draws  therefrom  all  practical  conclusions  which  must  lie 
drawn  honestly.  If  the  Government  acts  otherwise  the  con- 
sequence would  be  that,  while  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia 
enter  into  lasting  relations  of  friendship,  Germany  will  remain 


DOING    HIS    BIT. 
— Greene  in  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram 

excluded    therefrom    and   we    shall   lose   our  last  neighbor  and 
friend." 

Socialist  opposition  in  the  Reichstag,  according  to  an  Am- 
sterdam dispatch,  last  week  prevented  a  vote  of  confidence 
asked  for  by  the  Government;  and  Philipp  Scheidemann, 
Majority  Socialist  leader,  told  the  Reichstag  Main  Committee 
that  the  military  leaders  of  Germany  would  be  "hurled  from 
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power"  it  they  <li<I  not  bring  aboul  peace  with  Russia.  Mean- 
while dispatches  from  Switzerland  and  Denmark,  dated  Janu- 
ary 30,  teD  of  mark  500,000  workers  on  strike  in  Berlin,  with 
the  number  "growing  hourly,"  and  the  movemenl  spreading  to 
i lie  provinces.     The  Berlin  strikers,  according  to  the  Socialist 
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TWO   HEADS    WITHOUT   A    STNCiLE   THOUGHT. 

Morris  in  the  New   York  Evening  Mail. 

VorwdrUs,  have  addrest  an  ultimatum  to  the  Government,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal  demands: 

'"First — Accelerated  conclusion  of  a  general  peace  without  in- 
demnities or  annexations. 

'Second  -Participation  of  workmen's  delegates  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  peace  pourparlers. 

" Third— Reorganization  of  the  food  system  so  that  all  classes 
shall  shart   alike. 

"Fourth — Immediate  abolition  of  the  state  of  siege  and 
restoration  of  the  right  of  public  meeting,  suspended  by  the 
military  authorities,  with  freedom  of  the  press. 

Fifth — Abolition  of  militarization  of  war-factories. 
"Sixth      Immediate  release  of  all  political  prisoners. 
"Seventh — Fundamental  democratization  of  state  institutions. 
"  Eighth — The  institution  of  equal  electoral  suffrage  by  direct 
or  secret  ballot  for  every  man  and  woman  in  Prussia  over  twenty 
years  old." 

Undoubtedly,  thinks  the  New  York  Globe,  "the  leaven  of 
democracy  i^  working  in  Germany."  Nevertheless,  it  adds. 
"nothing  has  occurred  that  throws  serious  doubt  on  the  ability 
of  the  German  Government,  with  its  machine  guns,  to  command 
obedien<  Military    despotism    is    still    in    the    saddle,    the 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  warns  us.  and  only  by  force  of  arms  can 
we  unseat  it.  "Whatever  hopes  the  Entente  peoples  have  of 
a  revolution  in  the  Central  Empires."  remarks  the  Boston 
Transcript,  ""must  be  based  on  mutiny  in  the  Army,  since  you 
•  •an  not  have  a  revolution  of  women."  "If  the  attitude  of  the 
German  Socialists  i-  the  basis  of  hope  for  a  revolution."  remarks 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  "let  us  quote  a  man  who  is 
an  expert  witness."  And  it  reprints  these  words  from  the  pen 
of  William  English  Walling,  a  leading  American  Socialist  : 

"The  fact  is,  they  have  not  accepted  a  single  one  of  the  peace 
principles  of  the  western  democracies,  and  show  less  tendency 
to  do  so  to-day  than  before  the  Russian  revolution  led  them 
to  believe  that  they  might  still  obtain  a  German  peace. 

"Can  we  not  expect  from  the  minority  Socialists  peace  ideas 
more  or  less  in  accord- with  those  of  President  Wilson.'  We  can 
not.  To  suppose  that  we  could  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  fact 
m  as  mad  a  manner  as  the  Bolsheviki  have  done.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  few  who  advocate  such  a  peace  policy:  but  they 
probably  do  not  represent  10  per  cent,  of  the  nation,  and  cer- 
tainly not  20  per  cent.     All  the  rest  are  thoroughly  united  as  to 


war-  and  peace  aims.  These  parties  include  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, the  Radicals,  a  part  of  tin  National  Liberals,  the  Center 
parts,  and  others,  which  together  polled  over  80  per  cent,  of 
the  votes  at  the  last  election.  Then  i-  no  important  part} 
or  group  in  the  (1  en  nan  Empire  which  has  the  slightest  sympathj 
either  with  the  democratic  peace  policj  and  peace  terms  of 
President  Wilson  or  with  anj  other  just  or  democratic  pet 
program." 

We  maj  add  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Frank  Holm,  a  distinguished 

student     of    international    affairs.      Writing    in    the    New     York 
Times,  Mr.  Holm  Bays  of  the  strike  in  An  tria-llungary: 

"I  think  I  know  what  the  strike  leaders  intend  to  accomplish. 
I  know   that  they  do  not  expect  a  revolution. 

""First  The  strikers  are  women,  children,  cripples,  and 
octogenarians.     Every  able-bodied  man  in  Austria-Hungary  is 

in  the  Army.      As  the  women  and  children  are  wholly  unorganized 
ii  is  impossible  for  tin-  Leadership  to  direct  a  disciplined  strike. 

"Second  -Ask  the  opinion  of  any  experienced  strike  leader 
and  he  will  tell  you  how  hopeless  it  is  to  keep  up  such  a  strike 
unless  you  can  feed   tin    strikers. 

"Third  —This  strike  in  Austria-Hungary  is  a  wild  cry  for  more 
food.  Now  recall  that  whatever  food  there  is  is  Locked  up  lie- 
hind  the  sabers  of  the  police  and  the  machine  guns  of  the  soldiery, 
and  you  can  at  once  understand  how  much  of  a  chance  thi 
women,  children,  and  cripples  have  to  get  more  food  by  striking. 
They  must  surrender  to  the  masters  of  the  bread.  The  strike  is 
bound  to  weaken  on  the  third  day  and  collapse  on  the  fifth. 

"Fourth — Racial  differences  in  Austria-Hungary  make  a 
solidified  labor  force  for  direct  action  almost  inconceivable. 
All  that  the  Government  has  to  do  in  Bohemia,  for  instance,  i> 
to  feed  either  the  Germans  or  the  Czechs  and  the  hungry  part} 
will  break  the  strike.  Where  there  are  four  races  instead  of  two, 
as  in  some  Hungarian  cities,  it  is  four  times  as  easy  to  paralyze 
an  organization  of  the  workers  as  where  one  language  is  spoken. 

"Fifth — It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  any  such  strike 
must  have  a  time  limit,  set  by  the  strike  leaders,  or  i1  will, 
through  complete  failure,  do  much  more  good  than  harm  to  a 
tyrannous  Government.  The  Government  knows  what  this 
time  limit  is  and  can  calmly  await  the  result. 

"Our  conclusion  is  that  a  revolution  can  not  possibly  lake 
place  in  the  cities  of  the  Central  Empires.  Such  a  movement 
must  originate  and  succeed   first    in   the  armies.     If  the  Army 
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THE    ROAD   is  CLEAR. 

-From  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


breaks,  then  the  city  workers  can  help  by  stopping  the  industries. 
They  can  not  help  much  by  rioting.  Three  machine  guns  on  a 
roof  will  clean  up  ten  blocks,  both  ways,  of  unarmed,  starving 
working  people.  When  you  hear  of  a  successful  revolt  along 
twenty-five  miles  of  German  trenches  on  the  Western  front, 
then  keep  your  ear  to  the  wind,  because  something  important 
will  be  doing.  Without  Allied  victories  this  would  probablj 
happen  in  the  late  autumn  of  L968." 
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l«>l  SI  1 1  \  IK   AMAZEMENT    M    GERMANY'S  CLOVEN  HOOF 


TROTZKY  H  CLEVERNESS  it  no«  olearlj   seen  in  his 
i  the  Central  Powers  an  actually  trying  to 
territory.     Some  people  in  America  still 
hold  tha  ruellj  misjudged,  I >u t  Mr  Trotzky,  after 

;ing  the  Russian  Armj  and  stopping  the  tnanu- 
i  ^munition,  finds  thai  the  Teutonic  intentions  have 

riu  ir  position,  be  exclaimed  at  the  Brest-Litovak 
nou    absolutely   olear,"   and    "Germany   and 
,   seek   to  out  off  more  than   150,000  square  verste"  of 
tonne!   Russian  territory  (about  the  size  of  Great  Britain),  and 
"within  this  territory  Germany 
Austria   wish   to  retain  their 
reign    of    military    occupation, 
not  only  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Russia,  but  after  the 
conclusion    of   a   general    peace  " 
He  added: 
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"At  the  same  time  the  Central 
Lowers  refuse  not  only  to  give 
any  explanation  regarding  the 
terms  of  evacuation,  !>ut  also 
refuse  to  obligate  themselves  re- 
garding evacuation. 

"The  internal  life  of  these 
provinces  lies  therefore  for  an  in- 
definite epoch  in  the  hands  of 
these  Lowers.  Under  such  condi- 
tions any  indefinite  guaranties 
regarding  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  Poles,  Letts,  and 
Lithuanians  is  only  of  an  illu- 
sory   character.      Practically    it 

means  that  the  Governments  of  Aust  ia  and  Germany  take  into 
tlu*r  own  hands  the  destiny  of  these  nations." 

The  aims  of  the  Central  Powers  as  stated* by  General  Hoffman 
were  frank,  according  to  Minister  Trotzky,  and  on  quite  a  dif- 
ferent level  from  the  principles  recognized  on  December  25. 
"  It  is  clear,"  Minister  Trotzky  declared,  "that  the  decision  could 
have  been  reached  long  ago  if  the  Central  Powers  had  not  stated 
flieir  ai«is  differently  from  those  stated  by  General  Hoffman." 
In  reply,  Dr.  Richard  von  Kiihlmann,  German  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  said  that  in  principle  General  Hoffman's  aims 
were  frke  same  as  those  advanced  at  Christmas,  and  that  through- 
out the  negotiations  the  Germans  had  kept  in  view  the  ethno- 
logical boundaries  and  also  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  old 
Russian  Empire.  Further,  we  are  informed  by  Petrograd 
dispatches  that  he  credited  the  Central  Powers  with  the  in- 
tention to  permit  self-definition  and  scoffed  at  the  theory  that 
the  presence  of  troops  would  prevent  this.  As  to  evacuation, 
Dr.  Kiihlmann  is  reported  as  stating  that  it  must  be  taken  up 
with  the  newly-born,  self-defined  governments.  Referring  to 
Austro-German  demands  as  being  extortions  wholly  at  variance 
with  Bolshevik  ideas,  the  New  York  Sun  observes: 

"They  show  an  unmistakable  contempt  for  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  Russian  Government  in  that  they  seek  to 
annex  territory  conquered  by  force  of  arms  and  to  effect  a  greater 
division  in  racial  units  than  even  Russian  autocracy  attempted 
to  enforce.  In  the  absolute  disregard  for  the  conditions  in  Rus- 
sia and  for  the  rights  of  the  nation  the  Germans  show  the  prin- 
cipal characteristic  of  all  their  peace  negotiations.  The  end  of 
all  war  is  the  increase  of  their  square  miles  of  territory  and  the 
enforcement  of  their  rule  upon  the  helpless  people  that  come 
under  their  domain  by  the  might  of  their  military  power." 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  thinks  that  the  German 
demand  for  the  cession  of  Courland  and  the  Baltic  Provinces 
"means  that  German  imperialism  has  torn  the  mask  from  its 
face,  cast  all  pretense  aside,  and  revealed  its  sinister  purposes 
before  all  the  world."     Every  party  in  the  Allied  countries  must 


ii     the    real   character   and    tin     real    menace   of    the   toe    we   are 
fighting,   according   to   this  journal,    which   adds   that   "even    the 

mosl  Muiguine  and  the  moot  idealistic  mud  now  realize  that, 
then  can  be  no  peace  by  negotiation,  because  the  German 
Government  is  still  out  for  plunder  and  conquest  and  world- 
domination,  and  has  no  intention  of  submitting  to  a  just  peace." 
It  is  not  Prussian  diplomacy  but  Prussian  nuliian-m  speaking 
through  Genera]  Hoffman  to  th<  Bolsheviki,  says  the  Providence 
Journal,  which  thinks  Russia  has  received  a  lesson,  ambremarks: 

"Here  we  have  the  ultimatum  of  brute  force  addrest  to  help- 
lessness, and  suiting  its  rapacity 
to  the  impotence  of    the  victim 

who  walked  trustingly  into  the 
Teutonic  trap  of  a  separate  peace 
with  'no  annexations  and  no  in- 
demnities.' Lenine  and  Trotzky 
have  been  represented  to  u-  as 
being  not  tools  of  Germany,  but 
idealists  and  dreamers.  Tin;. 
can  plausibly  maintain  that  p<  se 
They  appear  to  have  believed 
that  the  Prussians  would  treat 
them  fairly,  perhaps  magnani 
mously.  They  seem  actually  as- 
tonished to  discover  that  tin- 
Prussians  were  dishonest  when 
they  promised  to  make  no  de- 
mand for  annexation.  They  pro- 
test that  the  word  'self-deter- 
mination' sounds  like  mockerv." 
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From  a  moving-picture  drawing  by  Hy  Mayer. 


Of  similar  mind  is  the  New 
Haven  Journal-Courier,  which 
thinks  that  the  education  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  the  peace  ways  of  Germany  is  approaching  com- 
pletion. Now  they  know,  having  "deprived  themselves  of  all 
practical  means  of  defense  by  the  enforcement  of  weird  and  fan- 
tastic political  notions,"  that  the  kind  of  peace  Germany  wants  is 
the  kind  she  is  in  a  position  to  demand.    Says  the  Buffalo  Expr> 

"The  Bolsheviki,  assuring  the  Russian  people  that  they  were 
going  to  make  peace  and  knew  how  to  do  it;  that  they  had  only 
to  convince  poor  Germany  that  they  would  require  neither 
annexation  nor  indemnity  from  her  and  an  agreement  would 
be  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  dissolved 
the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  Army  and  demoralized  the 
remainder  of  it.  Command  was  turned  over  to  an  ensign. 
Officers  were  murdered  by  the  score,  and  those  who  were  not 
killed  were  mostly  removed.  The  workmen  were  told  that  they 
need  spend  no  more  time  in  making  wicked  ammunition,  for 
peace  was  to  come  and  their  energies  should  be  used  in  pro- 
ducing food.  Imports  of  munitions  already  made  for  Russia 
in  the  United  States  were  suspended. 

"Now  the  enemy  coolly  brushes  aside  all  the  fine  pacifist 
theories  and  high-sounding  talk  about  giving  up  annexations 
and  indemnities  and  recognizing  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. And  to  meet  the  German  demand  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
have  nothing  except  the  hope  of  an  uprising  of  the  people  in  the 
Central  Powers." 

In  rebuttal  of  all  direct  or  indirect  charges  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki for  the  outcome  of  their  peace  conference  with  Germany, 
we  have  the  statement  of  the  Boston  News  Bureau  that  they  have 
"stript  the  mask  off  von  Kiihlmann — smooth  and  slippery 
from  boyhood — and  off  the  burly  General  von  Hoffman,"  and 
they  have  engineered  "the  worst  puzzlement  of  the  war  for  the 
Wilhelmstrasse."     And  this  journal  adds: 

"Hence  the  logic  in  the  remark  just  made  by  a  professor 
who  spent  much  of  1917  with  the  Red  Cross  mission  in  Russia, 
that  to-day  the  Russians  are  serving  the  cause  of  democratic 
victory  more  effectually  than  if  they  were  attempting  formal 
fighting.  His  conviction  is  that  whatever  pro-German  taint 
possibly  infected  at  first  certain  Bolshevik  leaders,  so  many  ad- 
herents and  so  much  impetus  have  been  given  the  main  movement 
that  there  is  now  no  real  chance  of  betrayal  or  surrender  through 
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RUSSIA'S   THREATENED    LOSSES. 

The  heavy  shading  covers  the  parts  of  Esthonia.  Livonia.  Courland,  and  Poland  demanded  by  Germany.    The  light  shading  shows  the  new  Republic 
of  Ukrainia.    Finland,  fighting  for  independence,  is  seen  at  the  north.    The  heavy  line  is  the  battle-front  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed. 
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I,  i      I'l   >  -i|.l    \  1     \\  ll.siiv       l\\l    \IO     S 

mi    |in\  1i.     iui<  in.  ii  ion.  il    uni 
niuacj      iii  the  public  \  lew 
nl  i  in-  mmm     outside  territorial  waters     In  peace  and  in 
.>  in,i>  be  closed  "bj  International  anion  for  the 
in  .it  International  covenant*. 

..i  trade  conditions  "among  .ill  the  nations  consenting 
.ml  associating  themselves  for  its  maintenan 
i    •  reduction  of  armaments  "to  the  lowesl  points  cou- 

nt » itli  domes! Ic  safe) J 
Vdjusi  unlit  of  colonial  claims  on  the  principle  that     the  interests 
of  the  populations  concerned  must  bave equal  weight  with  the  equitable 
claims  of  the  Government  whose  title  is  to  !><•  determined 

ti  Evacuation  of  all  Russian  territorj  and  settlement  of  questions 
affecting  Russia  to  secure  the  "best  and  freest  cooperation  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  opportunity  for  the 
'independent  determination  of  her  own  political  development  and 
national  policy  and  assure  her  of  a  sincere  welcome  Into  the  society 
of  free  nations  under  institutions  of  her  own  choosing." 

7  Belgium  "must  be  evacuated  and  restored  without  any  attempt 
to  limit  the  sovereignty  which  she  enjoys  In  common  with  all  other 

free  natioi 

8  Ml  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  the  invaded  portions 
restored   and    the   "wrong   done   to    France   by    Prussia   in    1*71,   in   the 

matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  should  be  righted." 

!».  Frontiers  of  Italy  should  he  readjusted  "along  clearly  recogniz- 
able lines  of  nationality.'' 

10.  The  peoples  of  Aust  ria-lluugar>    "should  be  accorded  the  freest 

opportunity  of  autonomous  development." 

11.  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  should  be  evacuated;  Servia 
bave  "access  to  the  sea"  and  "international  guaranties  of  the  political 
and  economic  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  several 
Balkan   States  should    be   entered   into." 

12.  Turkish  portions  of  the  ottoman  Empire  should  have  "secure 
sovereignty,"  but  other  nationalities  now  under  Turkish  rule  should 
have  "undoubted  security  of  life"  and  "unmolested  opportunity  of 
autonomous  development,"  and  the  Dardanelles  should  be  open  to  all 
nations  "under  international  guaranties." 

13.  A  Polish  state  should  be  erected  to  include  territories  "inhabited 
bj  indisputably  Polish  populations."  It  should  have  "access  to  the 
sea."  and  its  independence  and  territorial  integrity  should  be  "guar. 
anteed  by  International  covenant." 

14.  An  association  of  nations  must  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
"affording  mutual  guaranties  of  political  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  to  great  and  small  states  alike." 


«.i  i:\l  INY'S   M  RMS 

^l\ril>   n\    <ll  \\c  Kl.l.uti  VON    HEBTUNU,   Jam    wn    Jl 

l.  No    more   secret    international   agreements      Germany    declares 
•publidtj   of  negotiations  to  be  a  general  political  principle 

Freedom  of  tin-  seas  is  om   of  tin    most  Important  requirements 

for    the   future 

:t  Germany  condemns  economic  war,  which  would  Inevitable  hear 
within  it  causes  of  future  warlike  complications 

l  I. imitation  of  armaments  is  "  entire!  J  discussable  ml  the 
financial  position  of  all  European  state-  alter  the  war  "might  most 
effectively  promote  a  satisfactory  solution       (Cries  of     Hear!    Real 

:>  Colonial  claims  and  disputes  will  have  to  be  dlsCUSl  in  due  lime 
"on    the   reconstit  ution   of   the    world's   colonial    possessions,    which   we 

also  demand  absolutely." 

ti    Germany  is  "dealing  here   with  questions  which  concern  only 

Russia  and  the  four  Allied  Powers,  and  hopes  that  with  recognition 
of   self-determination    for    the    peoples    on    I  he    Westell]    frontier   of   the 

former  Russian  Empire  good  relation-  will   in-  established,  both  with 

these    people    and    with    the    rest    of    RuSf 

7.  The    Belgian    question    "belongs    to    the   questions    the   details   of 

which  are  to  be  settled  by  negotiation  at  the  peace  conference,'    and 

so  long  a-  our  opponents  have  not  taken  the  stand  that  the  integrit\ 
of  the  allies'  territory  can  offer  the  only  basis  of  peace  discussion,  1 
must    adhere   to   the   stand   hitherto  adopted,  and   "refuse   'he   removal 

in  advance  of  the  Belgian  affair  from  the  entire  discussion." 

8.  occupied   parts  of  France  are  "a    valuable  pawn  in  our  hand- 
Forcible  annexation  forms  no  part  of  German  policy.      Conditions  and 
methods  of  evacuation  are  to  be  agreed    upon   between   Germany   anil 
France,  and      there  can   never  be  a   question  of  dismemberment  of 
imperial  territory." 

9 — 10 — 11.  These  questions  touch  both  the  Italian  frontier  ques- 
tions and  questions  of  the  development  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  and  the  future  of  the  Balkan  States.  The  interests  of 
our  ally  Austria-Hungary  preponderate.  Where  German  interests  are 
concerned,  we  shall  defend  them  most  energetically  and  shall  "do 
everything  for  the  attainment  of  peace  by  Austria-Hungary  which 
takes  into  account  her  just  claims." 

12.  The  integrity  of  Turkey  and  the  safeguarding  of  her  capital, 
connected  closely  with  the  question  of  the  Straits,  are  "important 
and  vital  interests  of  the  German  Empire." 

13.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  and  Poland,  it  is  foreshadowed, 
are  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  future  constitution  of  the  last- 
named  country. 

14.  If  the  idea  of  a  bond  of  nations  proves  to  be  really  conceived 
"in  a  spirit  of  complete  justice  and  complete  impartiality  toward  all. 
then  the  Imperial  Government  is  gladly  ready,  when  all  other  pending 
questions  have  been  settled,  to  begin  the  examination  of  the  basis 
of  such  a  bond  of  nations." 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY'S  TERMS 

Stated  by  Foreign  Minister  Count  Czernin,  January  24 

Mi  exchange  of  views*  between  America  and  Austria-Hungary  might  form  the  starting-point  for  a  conciliatory  discussion  among  all  the 
states  which  have  not  yet  entered  into  peace  negotiations."  Recent  proposals  of  President  Wilson  are  "an  appreciable  approach  to  the 
•Austro-Hungarian  point  of  view."  .  .  .  Austria-Hungary  "will  defend  the  possessions  of  her  war-allies  as  she  would  her  own."  In  the  matter 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  President  Wilson  "responded  to  the  views  of  all."  "Hostility  against  a,  future  economic  war"  is  "just  and  reason- 
able." No  objection  is  made  to  the  suppression  of  secret  diplomacy,  altho  "I  do  not  know  how  one  can  execute  and  control  this  realiza- 
tion." He  supports  the  idea  of  an  independent  Polish  state  including  "all  territories  and  populations  which  indisputably  are  Polish."  .  .  . 
Finally  he  avers  that  there  will  be  probably  no  opposition  in   the  Monarchy  to  the  President's  idea  of  a  league  of  nations. 


a  Teuton-termed  separate  peace,  no  matter  what  Ukrainia  does. 
The  Germanized  ideer  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  cut  out.  And 
were  the  American  people  to  get  a  full  perspective  on  Russian 
people  and  polities,  they  would  not  be  surprized  at  the  cordial 
addresses  of  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George,  but  rather  would  feel  an 
abundance  of  faith  and  of  sympathy." 

Col.  William  B.  Thompson,  who  represented  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Russia  for  six  months  or  more  and  is  consequently 
competent  to  speak  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  actual  observer,  said  in  an  address  before  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Club  in  New  York,  in  pari : 

"The  newspapers  that  are  denouncing  the  Bolsheviki  just  now 
are  printing  columns  about  a  revolution  in  Austria-Hungary,  a 
revolution  based  upon  immediate  peace  with  no  annexations  and 
no  indemnities.  This  Austro-Hungarian  revolution  was  in- 
spired by  the  Russian  Bolsheviki.  The  importance  of  this  rev- 
olution should  not  be  ignored.  The  example  and  efforts  of  the 
Russian  democracy  are  setting  the  Central  Powers  on  fire.  The 
most  damaging  enemy  Germany  has  is  the  Russian  democracy 
alongside  of  it.  preaching  to  the  German  common  people  and  to 
the  German  soldiers  the  same  doctrine  of  democratic  peace. 
Stranger  things  have  happened  than  that  a  lasting  peace,  with- 
out the  realization  of  any  of  Germany's  despotic  war-aims,«may 
be.  at  this  very  time,  in  the  making. 

"Yet  Russia  is  a  good  deal  disorganized  these  days,  and  needs 
our  help.  There  have  been  revolution  and  attempted  revolu- 
tion, one  coming  on  the  heels  of  another.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable civil  strife  in  one  section  of  the  country  or  another,  but 
the  reports  always  appear  much  more  dreadful  than  the  facts 


really  are.  Russia  is  happy  in  her  trials,  because  Russia  lias 
found  something  which  her  sons  and  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers and  great-grandfathers  have  been  striving  for.  Russia 
has  found  freedom.  Russia  is  a  democracy,  it  is  a  democracy 
which  comes  as  near  being  representative  of  the  soil  as  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  anywhere.  It  has  mud  on  its  boots,  hair  on  its 
face,  and  the  love  of  freedom  in  its  heart. 

'"Russia  is  a  Government  of  the  workingmen  and  the  soldiers, 
of  the  peasants  and  the  mechanics.  It  is  a  democracy  which  is 
striving  for  the  uplift  of  the  great  masses.  The  one  great  desire 
of  perhaps  ninety-four  percent,  of  Russia's  180.000,000  people  is 
to  have  peace;  to  have  land  which  they  can  control  and  call  their 
own;  to  have  a  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  country,  and  feel 
that  they  own  a  part  of  it;  to  live  lives  of  order 

"Do  not  be  alarmed  as  to  the  future  of  Russia.  Some  of  my 
newspaper  friends  are  taking  frantic  alarm  that  the  Russian 
national  debt  may  he  repudiated.  Well,  it  hasn't  been  repudiat- 
ed yet.  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  Russia  that  is  emerg- 
ing from  this  turmoil  will  ever  repudiate  any  obligation,  even  tho 
it  may  have  been  incurred  in  trying  to  hold  the  Czar  on  his 
throne.  All  we  need  is  a  great  patience,  and  a  great  fairness. 
and  a  great  sympathy.  Russia  will  soon  learn  that  capital  and 
labor  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Russia's  vast  resources  must  he 
developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  people.  That  will  be 
realized  by  the  Russians  quite  as  rapidly  as  we  are  realizing  thai 
the  employers  of  labor  must  cooperate  with  labor  to  bring  about 
the  best  possible  results.  The  freedom  of  Russia  was  as  in- 
evitable as  the  natural  laws  governing  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
The  uniting  of  all  forces  in  Russia  in  a  democratic  social  system  is 
just  as  inevitable.  They  say,  'The  Russian  democracy  is  red!' 
Yes,  full  of  good,  red  blood — but  you'll  find  it  isn't  yellow!" 
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HOW   PRESIDENT   WILSON   IS   WAGING   THE   WAR 


VISIONS  ALONE,  we  are  told,  "will  nol  win  tin-  war." 
That  is,  su^  eertain  critics  of  the  Administration, 
Mr.  Wilson  can  interpret  the  national  spirit,  formulate 
our  war-aims,  write  ringing  messages,  and  assume  the  intel- 
lectual leadership  of  the  Allied  cause,  but  he  lacks  the  practical 
ability  to  choose  and  properly  supervise  the  men  who  must 
,1,.  the  rough,  every-day  work  of  war-making.  Since  this 
point  of  view  has  been  duly  reflected  in  these  columns,  it  i>  no 
lore  than  just  to  note  that  the  Administration's  supporters 
retorl  bj  saying  that  'where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish,"  that  the  President's  "visions"  may 
prove  the  decisive  weapon  in  winning  the 
war,  and  that  these  visions  are  supple- 
mented by  remarkable  success  in  the  practi- 
cal job  of  carrying  on  a  war.  The  Nashville 
Tennessean  (Dem.)  is  confident  that  "Presi- 
dent Wilson  i-  all-sufficient  in  this  crisis,  and 
lie  will  guide  the  nation  and  her  allies  on  to 
victory."  The  Government  machinery  may 
need  tightening  up,  but,  says  the  editor  of 
the  Peoria  Journal  (Dem.),  when  the  alter- 
ing is  being  done  "it  is  the  safest  policy  to 
put  the  adjusting  wrenches  into  the  hands 
of  the  President  and  Commander-in-Chief." 
The  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.)  declares  that 
"if  ever  a  President  demonstrated  executive 
ability  and  a  mastery  of  affairs,  Mr.  Wilson 
has  done  so";  and  it  asks:  "If  we  can  not 
trust  his  tested  leadership,  to  whom  shall  we 
turn  in  this  critical  hour?  "  The  Des  Moines 
Capital,  edited  by  a  former  Republican  Sena- 
tor, reminds  us  that  "this  war  must  be 
fought  through  under  President  Wilson  and 
'  <  tarn  s  Baker  and  Daniels;  if  we  want  to 
help  the  war  along,  we  must  help  Wilson, 
Baker,  and  Daniels."  Another  Republican 
paper  in  Des  Moines,  The  Register,  agrees 
that  "the  war  will  be  won  or  lost  under 
President  Wilson,"  and  it  therefore  insists 
that  "the  President  must  be  sustained  in 
every  possible  way."  The  country  might 
have  elected  a  different  President  in  1916, 
but  we  did  not,  so,  concludes  the  Progressive  Republican 
Emporia  Gazette,  ''there  is  no  use  crying  over  spilled  milk, 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  we  can't  change  milkmen, 
why  throw  rocks  at  him?"  After  reminding  us  that  the  war 
involves  something  besides  soldiers'  overcoats  and  even  machine 
guns,  the  Springfield  Republican  declares  emphatically  "there 
isn't  the  slightest  doubt  that,  thanks  mainly  to  President 
Wilson,  the  Germans  have  beeu  defeated  in  this  contest."  The 
Republican  explains  by  pointing  out  that  the  President  has  so 
stated  our  war-aims  that  "criticism  was  virtually  silenced,  and 
the  pacifists  themselves,  in  many  cases,  have  been  rallied  by 
him  to  the  cause  for  which  the  Allies  and  America  are  fighting." 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  effect  of  the  President's  words 
on  "Great  Britain's  national  unity  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
war,"  and  The  Republican  quotes  as  follows  from  the  Associated 
Press  report  of  the  recent  convention  of  the  British  Labor  party: 

"For  the  American  public  one  of  the  main  points  of  interest 
is  the  party's  unequivocal  acceptance  of  President  Wilson  as  its 
own  prophet.  Not  a  single  resolution  or  declaration  made 
during  the  conference  on  the  subject  of  war  or  peace  omitted  an 
indorsement  of  Wilson's  war-aims  and  attitude.  No  other 
Allied  statesman  received  a  similar  tribute.  Premier  Lloyd 
George  had  many  carping  critics  and  President  Poincare 
was  not  mentioned.     But  not  even  speakers  representing  the 


THE  WAB  DEPARTMENTS  NEW  BUYER. 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  who  organized 
Great  Britain's  war-buying  here,  has 
boon     appointed    Surveyor  -  General 

of  Supplies  in  our  War  Department. 


disaffected  fringes  of  the  party  spoke  B  disparaging  word  on  the 
attitude  of   the   American    President    and    people 

President    Wilson    figures   a^  one  of   the   party's   prophets. 

In  the  session  to-day  his  name  was  mentioned  no  fewer  than 
six    times,  in    each    case    in    connection  with  his  recent   war-aims 

speech,  which  was  described  as  essentially  tin  same  as  tin- 
British  Labor  party's.  The  delegate  of  the  French  Socialists 
gained  hearty  applause  when  he  said:  President  Wilson  has 
declared  on  behalf  of  the  common  people  of  the  whole  world  tin 
terms  which   the  common   people   want.'' 

Thus,  comments   The  Republican,  "Mr.   Wilson   inspired   the 

Socialistic  Radicals  of  (inat  Britain  with 
the  fighting  spirit  which  they  had  lacked, 
and  perhaps  saved  the  war-weary  country 
from  a  Bolshevist  agitation  and  political 
overturn."  The  Republican  would  remind 
those*  who  castigate  Mr.  Wilson's  conduct 
of  the  war  "that  a  man  who  can  so  effec- 
tively help  to  raise  large  armies  in  other 
countries  than  his  own  is  a  unique  force  as 
a  war-President.  He  may  do  his  best  work 
if  allowed  to  utilize  his  talents  in  his  own 
singular  way."      We  read  further: 

"That  President  Wilson  was  regarded  by 
the  German  Government  as  its  most  formid- 
able antagonist  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
von  Hertling  devoted  the  main  portion  of 
his  speech  to  consideration  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
'14  points.'  with  the  result  thai  he  com- 
pletely satisfied  nobody  and  left  a  large 
portion  of  the  German  people  in  a  state  of 
sullen  discontent  and  protest  concerning  the 
continuation  of  the  war  for  the  sake  of 
plunder. 

"Mr.  Wilson's  critics  would  concentrate 
our  attention  on  the  exact  percentage  of 
shoddy  in  army  overcoats;  they  would  move 
the  country  to  tears  by  harrowing  accounts 
of  the  pitiful  and  distressing  death  of  a  sick 
and  neglected  soldier  in  a  training-camp. 
But  what  one  of  them  could  have  saved  tin 
British  Government  and  people,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
son did,  from  the  consequences  of  an  im- 
paired national  morale,  and  thus  have  in- 
sured the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.' 
What  one  of  them  could  have  solidified  the 
democracies  of  the  western  world  as  he  has. 
in  a  period  of  deep  suffering  and  acute  distress,  in  support  of 
a  war  that  has  already  continued  so  long  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  human  race  look  upon  it  with  horror.' 

"Mr.  Wilson  has  been  able  to  do  this  work  because  his  own 
public  career  has  been  notably  free  from  associations  with  that 
imperialistic  aggression  which  is  now  so  repulsive  to  every  demo- 
cratic mind  in  Europe.  When  he  speaks  of  'self-determination.' 
Mexico  is  the  proof  that  lie  has  practised,  so  far  as  was  humanly 
possible,  what  he  preached.  When  he  refers  to  racial  autonomy, 
the  advanced  self-government  he  gave  to  the  Filipinos  bears 
witness  to  his  sincerity.  When  he  pleads  for  reduction  of  arma- 
ments after  the  war,  his  very  persistence  in  unpreparedness  before 
the  war — deemed  so  criminal  by  many — convinces  Europe  that 
he  means  what  he  says.  When  he  insists  that  the  world  must  be 
made  safe  for  democracy,  he  does  not  stultify  himself  by  trying 
to  block  the  sure  progress  of  the  emancipation  of  women." 

But  the  Massachusetts  daily  does  not  consider  this  spiritual 
triumph  the  only  proof  of  Mr.  Wilson's  success  as  a  war-Presi- 
dent. It  considers  Mr.  Baker's  recent  statement  before  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  as  a  crushing  reply  to  Senator 
Chamberlain  and  other  critics  of  the  War  Department  and  of 
the  Administration.  Under  the  "acid  test"  of  the  Secretary's 
testimony  "the  Chamberlain  accusations  shriveled  to  ashes  and 
rubbish,"  said  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  which  believes  Mr. 
Baker  "has  written  a  new  chapter  in  the  military  history  of 
republics."     The    Baker    statement,     agrees    the    Republican 
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Baltinu  bad  tli              or  oHnching  the  nails"  of 

ih.  U  itimonj .  ";tml  of  making  the  position 

of  t1  rtimiit  impregnable." 

\|,.i,  i                                  etarj    Baker  told  the  investigating 
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— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

committee,  than  the  country  expected — "more  than  the  wisest 
in  the  country  thought  it  was  possible  to  do."  He  denied  that 
the  Department  had  "fallen  down,"  tho  admitting  that  there  had 
been  some  delays,  mistakes,  shortcomings,  and  false  starts,  and 
put  himself  on  record  as  welcoming  constructive  criticism  from 
any  source.  He  insisted  that  the  tragical  instances  related  by 
Senator  Chamberlain  in  his  notable  speech  before  the  Senate 
were  not  characteristic  but  simply  rare  instances,  and  that  all 
cases  of  hospital  neglect  had  been  followed  up  and  that  those  re- 
sponsible had  been  punished.  The  Secretary  explained  at  some 
length  the  machine-gun  and  rifle  situation.  He  declared  that  the 
rechambered  Enfield  rifle  was  the  unanimous  choice  at  a  con- 
ference in  which  Generals  Pershing,  Crozier,  Scott,  Bliss,  and 
Kuhn  participated.  This  decision  allowed  us  to  use  our  own 
superior  type  of  ammunition  and  at  the  same  time  gave  us  the 
advantage  of  the  large  and  organized  manufacturing  facilities 
already  built  up  in  this  country  for  the  production  of  the  Enfield. 
There  was  delay  in  designing  this  remodeled  Enfield  rifle.  And 
because  of  this  delay  it  was  some  time  before  our  troops  in  camp 
were  adequately  supplied  with  the  new  arm.  But  this  had  been 
foreseen.  Secretary  Baker  said  that  General  Wood  had  advised 
him  to  call  out  the  new  Army  before  rifles  or  even  uniforms  were 
ready.  The  General  reminded  him  how  England's  "Kitchener 
Army"  had  drilled  with  top  hats  and  carrying  sticks,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  men  could  learn  how  to  live  in  camp  and 
could  receive  valuable  rudimentary  discipline  and  training. 

As  to  machine  guns,  the  Secretary  informed  the  committee 
that  the  British  had  used  the  Lewis  guns  successfully,  while  the 
French  used  guns  of  other  types.  General  Pershing's  advice 
has  been  followed,  in  accordance  with  which  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  retaining  the  Lewis  gun  for  use  in  aircraft  and  is  pressing 
forward  with  the  manufacture  of  light  and  heavy  Browning  guns 
and  Vickers-Maxim  guns.  For  immediate  needs  the  French 
Government  is  able  to  supply  us  with  Chauchat  light  machine 
guns  and  heavier  Hotchkiss  guns,  such  as  the  French  soldiers  use. 
Mr.  Baker  admits  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  machine  guns  for 
training  purposes.  » 

Secretary  Baker  asserted  that  France  could  easily  supply  our 
forces  for  the  present  with  surplus  field-pieces  of  the   "75" 


.,  while  Oreal  Britain  was  in  a  position  similarly  to  supply 
howitzers,  in  the  meantime  the  production  of  guns  and  shells 
in  this  country  is  going  on  apaoi 

The  Secretary  explained  thai  the  oamp-sitee  were  chosen 
on  the  advice  of  the  various  department  commanders  and  after 
consultation    with    the    Surgeon-General't    office.     He    admits 

that  there  was  a  shortage  in  clothing  and  blankets,  but  declares 

that  the  men  are  now  properly  provided.  The  Secretary  con- 
cedes that  some  hospitals  tnaj  not  have  been  finished  in  time, 
and  that  some  hospitals  had  inadequate  equipment  and  were 
not  properly  provided  with  attendants.  But,  in  general,  h<-  is 
satisfied  with  the  hospital  service. 

Last  summer  zealous  citizens  demanded  the  dispatch  "of  from 
.">0,000  to  100,000  men  to  France  this  year."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  declared  the  Secretary,  owing  to  the  calls  from  France  and 
the  situation  brought  about  by  the  Russian  and   Italian  cri- 

"instead  of  having  ">0,000  or  100,0(X)  men  in  France  in  1917, 
we  have  many  more  men  than  that  in  France,  and  instead  of 
having  a  half  million  men  whom  we  could  ship  to  France  if  we 
could  find  any  way  to  do  it  in  10ls,  we  will  have  more  than 
half  a  million  men  in  France  early  in  1918;  and  we  have  available 
.  .  .  one  and  one-half  millions  who  in  1918  can  be  shipped  to 
France." 

France,  Mr.  Baker  added,  "was  a  white  sheet  of  paper  so  far 
as  we  were  concerned,  and  on  that  we  had  not  only  to  write  an 
armj-,  but  we  had  to  write  the  means  of  maintaining  an  army." 

This  statement  "imprest"  those  who  heard  it,  as  Senator 
Chamberlain  admitted.  It  likewise  imprest  Washington  corre- 
spondents and  editors,  several  of  whom  recall  that  Secretary 
Baker's  achievement  also  includes  a  radical  reorganization  of 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  War  Department,  accomplished  in 


LEST  WE   FORGET  ! 
— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

ten  months.  Mr.  Baker's  selection  of  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  to 
coordinate  War  Department  purchasing  as  Surveyor-General 
of  Supplies,  highly  pleases  such  critical  journals  as  the  Boston 
Transcript,  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 
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WARNING   AGAINST   SHOELESS   DAY 

THE  BAREFOOT  BOY  with  cheek  of  tan  of  nexl  summer 
has  an  advance  champion  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, whose  report  to  Congress  charges  the  meat- 
packers  with  hoarding  hides  while  shoe  prices  have  been  climbing 
upward.  Washington  dispatches  inform  us  that  the  report 
points  out  the  increase  in  t  be  slaughtering  of  cattle  and  <-al\  es  in 
the  United  states  during  the  last  five  years  to  be  five  million 
one  hundred  thousand  head,  or  virtually  30  per  cent.,  and 
holds  that  "such  a  record  of  lood-animals  ought  not  at  the  same 
time  to  mean  that  the  count r\  should  be  forced  to  pay  abnormally 
high  prices  for  leather  products  made  from  the  correspondingly 
increased  take-off  of  hides."  Xo  shortage  in  the  world-total 
of  cattle  is  shown  in  the  estimates  of  the  International  Institute 
Of  Agriculture  up  to  1910,  and  the  '"Big  Five"  Chicago  packers 
— Armour,  Swift,  Morris,  Cudahy,  and  Wilson — increased  their 
stored  hides  by  45  per  cent,  during  1916  and  the  first  half  of 
1917,  says  the  report,  which  declares  that  these  five  concerns 
are  the  "chief  factors"  in  the  hide  market.  While  thej  had  on 
hand  January  31,  1916,  a  total  of  88,033,193  pounds  of  hides, 
the  amount  had  increased  to  127,694,150  pounds  July  31,  1917, 
and  we  read: 

"Stocks  held  by  the  smaller  packers  showed  an  even  more 
Btriking  increase,  amounting  to  83  per  cent,  in  the  same  period, 
altho  the  total  was  only  20,086,102  pounds  July  31,  1917.  The 
grand  total  held  by  275  interstate  packers,  including  the  'Big 
Five,'  increased  from  98,980,726  pounds  to  147,780,271  pounds, 
or  practically  one-half.  Imports  of  hides  also  were  found  by 
the  Commission  to  have  increased  in  1917  70  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1912." 

These  great  increases  have  been  principally  from  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Uruguay,  according  to  the  report,  "where  the  large. 
Chicago  packers  are  very  prominent  factors  in  the  hide  business." 
The  commission  found  also,  say  the  dispatches,  that  "country" 
hides,  which  are  the  take-off  of  farmers  and  local  butchers,  are 
very  plentiful.  It  is  claimed  also  by  the  Commission  that  the 
values  packers  have  placed  on  hides  are  much  greater  than  the 
increase  in  the  price  they  have  paid  for  cattle.  While  the 
farmers  received  only  17  per  cent,  more  for  their  cattle  from 
Swift's  five  principal  plants  in  1916-1917,  the  value  Swift  &  Co. 
put  on  their  hides  from  the  same  cattle,  says  the  report,  increased 
35  per  cent.  The  Commission  reports  further  "phenomenal 
increases"  in  the  leather  profits  of  Armour  and  Swift,  and  net 
profits  of  the  larger  tanning  companies  in  1916  are  said  to  be 


from    two    to    I'm     tune-    a-    lar^e   a-    in    L915.      Altho    -locks   of 

hid.-  .\ir.  found  to  l><  abnormally  large,  many  tanning  com- 
panies reported  they  were  operating  at  far  from  capacity,  and 

the  report  -tales  that  "it  ha-  been  suggested  that  the  prices  of 
hides  are  80  high  that  tanner-  have  been  keeping  out  of  the 
market  in  the  hope  that  prices  would  decline."  The  Federal 
Trade   Commission   does   col    jeem   to  understand    wh\    hides 

should  be  dearer  and  shoes  cost   more  when  the  increase  of  cattle 

slaughtered  in  the  la.-t  five  years  is  30  per  cut.,  remarks  the 
New  York  World,  which  adds  by  waj  of  i  icplanation: 

"Tho  the  Commission  may  not  understand  it,  an  inereasi  of 
supply  is  the  best  possible  reason  for  putting  up  prices.     D1 

any  one  nowadays  believe  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
allowed  to  operate  lor  the  benelit  of  the  consumer?  The  recent 
announcement    that   the  packers  had  more  meal    in  storage  than 

usual  fooled  nobody  as  to  the  possible  effect  in  reducing  prioi 

"Whether  it  is  meat  or  leather  or  coal  or  ice,  the  announce- 
ment of  increased  production  is  always  due  notice  to  the  con- 
sumer that  the  article  w  ill  cosl  more.  Has  not  the  public  already 
been  cautioned  that  ice  may  be  dearer  next  summer  as  a  result 
of  the  record  crop  of  natural  ice?  The  discovery  by  the  Trad. 
Commission  that  the  packers  have  both  largely  increased  their 

stock  of  hides  in  storage  and  placed  on  it  a  value  greatly  above 
that  represented  by  the  original  cost  help-  to  explain  how  the 
process  works." 

The  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  holds  that  shoes  are  almost 
as  necessary  as  food,  not  only  to  the  comfort,  but  to  the  health 
of  the  individual,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  present  extor- 
tion, according  to  this  daily,  which  adds: 

"The  Government,  which  has  intervened  to  prevent  ex- 
tortion in  sugar,  to  say  nothing  of  its  adventure  in  railroads 
and  in  coal,  could  do  the  people  a  great  service  by  investigat- 
ing the  charge  that  hides  are  being  hoarded  while  prices  rise. 
A  general  order  releasing  hides  would  be  a  legitimate  war- 
measure 

"Why  should  an  increase  in  product  be  followed  by  an  incr- 
in  the  market  value'/  It  is  opposed  to  a  fundamental  law  in 
economics.  Of  course,  the  excuse  will  be  given  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  Army  have  been  great,  but  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  soldiers  wore  shoes  before  they  entered  the 
service.  The  total  number  of  pairs  needed  is  no  greater  than 
the  total  number  needed  two  years  ago. 

"The  truth  is,  that  the  leather  men  have  proved  that,  even 
with  the  lives  of  the  people  and  their  soldiers  at  stake,  profiteer- 
ing will  flourish  if  not  prevented  by  law.  But  for  the  timely  and 
drastic  action  of  the  Government  sugar  would  be  selling  now 
at  25  or  30  cents  a  pound. 

"Is  leather,  like  cotton,  sacrosanct?  Are  its  exploiters  a 
favored  caste  whom  the  Government  can  not  reach?" 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


That  noise  is  Washington  in  1920  trying  out  its  siege-guns.  —  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Thrift!  She  wants  but  little  furbelow,  nor  wants  that  little  long. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  we  are  going  to  fight  this  war  out  in  "Washington,  why  send  more 
troops  to  France? — New  York  World. 

Remember,  if  you  are  careless  about  observing  meatless  day  now, 
every  day'll  be  Tuesday  by  and  by. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Bolsheviki  are  so  terribly  in  earnest  about  liberty  that  whoever  differs 
from  the  Bolsheviki  gets  supprest. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Hon.  Joe  Caillaux,  of  France,  appears  to  have  done  so  much  traveling 
he  is  suspected  of  having  been  a  commercial  traveler. — Dallas  Ncus. 

Carson  has  quit  the  British  Cabinet.  He  must  have  heard  of  the 
purpose  of  the  lady  from  Montana  to  free  Ireland. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Pershing  Overcomes  Great  Difficulties  to  Make  Our  Troops  Effective — 
Newspaper  head-line.  Not  mentioning  any  names. — Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times. 

The  various  war-industries  of  the  country  are  now  busily  engaged 
in  composing  a  fitting  reply  to  the  latest  German  peace  terms. — Chicago 
Herald. 

Stock  'answer  to  peace  terms  while  the  present  German  Government 
continues  in  power:  Isaiah  49:22 — There  is  no  peace,  saith  the  Lord,  unto 
the  wicked. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Toryism  would  "maintain  the  established  order":  democracy  would 
invite  the  maid  of  all  work  to  the  family  councils  and  the  common  table: 
Bolshevikism  would  put  the  maid  in  the  parlor  and  relegate  the  family 
to  the  kitchen  and  the  coal-bin. — Chicago  Daily  Xcics. 


The  Coal  Administration  isn*t  pro-Ccrman.  but  it's  certainly  in  Dutch. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

World-conquerors  seem  to  forget  that  the  fleas  never  quite  capture 
the  pig. — Cleveland  Ohio  Farmer. 

Some  day  a  German  spy  is  going  to  get  the  surprize  of  his  career  by 
having  his  wrist  slapped. — Boston  Herald. 

"No  indemnity  or  annexations" — that  is, "no  indemnity  by  Germany 
and  no  annexations  by  the  Allies. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  is  pretty  tough  to  have  the  thermometer,  the  gas-pressure,  and  the 
car-service  all  down  to  zero  at  the  same  time. — Kansas  City  Times. 

Political,  partizanship  in  this  country  is  one  of  the  ships  no  German 
submarine  would  torpedo  even  if  it  had  the  chance. — Chicago  Herald 

It's  rather  queer,  in  view  of  all  that's  been  going  on,  to  read  an  adver- 
tisement declaring  that  "Bakers"  are  needed  for  the  Navy. — Chicago 
Herald. 

The  scientist  who  has  been  predicting  that  coal  would  give  out  in  six 
million  years  is  in  position  to  be  amazed  at  the  rapid  flight  of  time. — 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union. 

'A  Washington  report  says  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  already  picked  a 
man  for  Secretary  Baker's  job.  It  is  also  understood  he  lias  chosen  a 
successor  to  President  Wilson. — New  York   World. 

"I  chahge,"  says  Gumshoe  Bill  Stone,  "that  Theodore  Roosevelt  is 
the  most  potent  and  willing  friend  of  the  Kaiser  in  America."  That 
won't  be  very  gratifying  information  for  the  Kaiser. — Syracuse  Herald. 

Evidence  of  the  matchless  courage  of  the  American  soldiers  con- 
stantly creeps  into  the  daily  news.  The  latest  is  a  report  from  Camp 
Funston  of  a  private  who  is  sharing  liis  tent  with  a  mule. —  Kansas  City  Star. 
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HOW  \  BOMBARDMENT  LOOKS  PROM  THE  SKY. 

llll>    PHOTOGRAPH    W  IS   TAKEN    in     IN    ILLIED    URPLANE    BEHIND    Till:    ENEMY'S    LINES   WHILE   THE!    W  l-.Kh  BEING   SHELLED   BY    ALLIED   BIG   c;r\- 


THE   WORLD    STARVING   TO    DEATH 


Till'.  GRIM  SPECTER  OF  FAMINE  is  stalking 
through  the  earth,  and  there  is  hardly  a  land  in  which 
its  dread  presence  is  not  felt,  or,  as  Mr.  \Y.  ('.  Anderson, 
an  English  Labor  member  of  Parliament,  lias  exprest  it:  "A 
dangerous  famine,  is  creeping  across  Europe."  Even  in  this 
land  of  plenty,  where  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  our 
supplies  as  inexhaustible,  we  have  had  to  inaugurate  meatless 
Tuesday-,  wheatless  Wednesdays,  and  two  porklcss  days  each 
week,  and  one  meatless  and  one  wheatless  meal  every  day  to 
boot.  .But  these  slighl  restrictions  iii  the  traditional  abundance 
of  the  American  dinner-table  are  as  nothing  to  the  serious 
deprivations  suffered  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  belligerent 
countries  of  Europe,  ("able  dispatches  tell  us  that  the  food- 
situation  in  Europe  is  worse  this  winter  than  ever  before.  En- 
gland, which  was  among  the  best  provisioned  of  all  the  European 
countries,  except  perhaps  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  in  difficulties 
over  her  meat-supply.  France  has  a  serious  shortage  both  of 
meat  and  cereals,  while  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  also 
suffering  and  are  looking  to  the  United  States  for  supplies.  A 
careful  sifting  of  the  information  that  has  reached  us  during  the 
past  few  weeks  concerning  the  food-problem  in  Germany 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  harvest  has  brought  no  relief  and 
that  the  prospects  there  for  the  next  nine  months  are  even 
more  gloomy  than  was  the  case  last  year.  Milk  is  already  so 
-caret-  that  in  some  cities  there  is  hardly  enough  for  the  infants 
and  invalids.  The  potato  crop  has  not  turned  out  to  be  so 
satisfactory  as  the  people  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  the  use 
of  food-substitutes  is  commoner  than  ever.  An  official  report 
says  that  over  10,(KK)  substitutes  are  now  in  use,  7,000  of  which 
are  food-substitutes.  The  Burgomaster  of  Xeu-Koln,  a  suburb 
of  Berlin,  petitioned  the  Government  to  end  food-profiteering, 
declaring  that  the  workers  of  his  municipality  were  '"not  only 
hungry,  but  literally  starving."  The  Socialist  Berlin  Vorwdrts 
made  some  sharp  comments  on  this  matter  and  was  suppresl 
for  telling  the  truth.  The  passage  which  led  to  this  act  of 
governmental  retaliation  ran: 

"Agricultural  producers  and  rich  city  residents  are  living  in 
plenty.      As  food-hoarding  is  no  longer  prohibited,  every   mil- 


lionaire and  war-profiteer  has  kitchen  and  cellar  full  of  ham 
and  bacon,  while  the  middle  class  manages  to  maintain  a  pre- 
carious existence  by  spending  all  it  possesses  on  food,  but  the 
masses  are  staining.  Thirty  or  forty  million  starving  people 
are  not  going  to  sit  silent.  We  might  have  within  a  month  an 
absolute  catastrophe  in  Germany  and  a  collapse  even  more 
serious  than  that  in  Russia,  and  as  a  result  a  German  defeat 
and  the  entire  loss  of  the  war." 

The  Neue  Zurcker  Zeitung  publishes  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Muller,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  War-Nutrition 
Department,  who  is,  however,  optimistic.  He  states  that  "the 
present  German  bread-ration,  together  with  the  extra  ration  for 
those  doing  heavy  work,  is  assured  until  next  harvest,"  but  the 
Zurich  paper,  having  other  sources  of  information,  does  not 
altogether  believe  him. 

The  reports  on  the  food-supply  in  Germany  are  very  conflict- 
ing. The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  in  a  long  and  indignant  article 
claims  that  "  the  harvest  returns  represent  the  grossest  forgery 
that  has  ever  been  seen;  as  regards  potatoes,  of  which  there  is 
an  enormous  supply,  the  statistics  based  upon  the  returns  of  the 
producers  probably  show  less  than  one-half  of  the  actual  yield. 
The  situation  is  nearly  as  bad  as  regards  the  statistics  of  the 
wheat  harvest,  and  there  are  districts  in  which  test  threshings 
have  shown  results  double  the  estimate  based  upon  acreage." 
Hence,  says  the  Frankfort  organ,  there  are  large  quantities  of 
food  at  the  disposal  of  the  profiteers.     It  continues: 

"Secret  trading  and  exorbitant  prices  go  together,  and  they 
are  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  security.  There  are  at 
present  no  articles  which  are  not  the  objects  of  the  most  impu- 
dent profiteering.  The  bread  rations  in  the  towns  have  been 
reduced  to  a  level  corresponding  to  the  results  of  statistics  which 
are  absolutely  false;  meanwhile  the  mills  go  on  turning  their 
secret  supplies  of  wheat  into  flour,  which  is  then  delivered  to 
people  who  gladly  pay  ten  times  the  officially  established  price. 
It  is  just  the  same  with  butter,  fats,  eggs,  and  vegetables  as 
with  flour  and  potatoes.     What  we  need  is  a  firm  hand." 

The  result,  says  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  is  that  the  poor  are 
starving  while  the  rich  are  living  in  illegal  plenty.  Other 
reports,  however,  do  not  credit  these  theories  of  ample  secret 
supplies.      The     Westminster     (iazettc    has     an     interview     with 
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Dr.  Franz  Markiteh,  a  Socialist  from  Bosnia)  who  arrived  in 
England  from  Stockholm  after  traveling  through  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany.  He  paints  a  terrible  picture  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  says: 

"In  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  [stria,  as  well  as  in  Dalmatia, 
famine  is  taking  a  terrible  toll  of  the  population;  people  arc 
driven  to  cat  herbs,  roots,  and  the  bark  of  trees,  while  specters 
flit  over  the  countryside  amid  the  ghastly  mortality  caused  by 
'hunger  typhus,'  as  the  disease  is  called  by  the  people.  A 
recalcitrant  peasantry  is  refusing  to  till  the  soil:  "Let  things 
come  to  the  worst,'  they  say,  'the  war  will  end  the  quicker;  why 
work,  and  drag  out  our  misery'.''  But  the  gendarmerie  and  the 
soldiers  drive  them  into  the  fields. 

"It  is  not  much  Wetter  even  in  the  Army;  1  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  soldiers  begging  for  bread  in  the  streets  of  Vienna 
and  Budapest.  Cues  of  people,  a  whole  street  Long,  wait  hours 
for  food;  a  whole  day.  and  even  m  some  cases  forty-eight  hours. 
have  members  of  a  family  waited  in  these  rows,  replacing  each 
other,  lying  down  or  bringing  chairs.  In  a  motor-car  and  going 
at  a  rapid  pace  we  took  more  than  live  minutes  passing  one 
such  cue!  Meat,  bread,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  sugar  — these 
things  are  not  to  he  had." 

Of  his  experiences  in  Germany  Dr.  Markiteh  says: 

"In  Germany  the  conditions  are  not  in  reality  better,  except 
that  there  it  is  more  a  case  of  starvation  by  organization.  Ac- 
cording to  a  typical  German  statistical  report,  every  man  in  the 
German  Empire,  on  an  average,  has  lost  eighteen  pounds  in 
weight  during  this  war. 

"A  stranger  coming  into  a  German  city,  even  if  he  is  a  ( Serman, 
can  get  no  food  at  all  on  the  first  day  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  police.  .  .  .  Great  depression  prevails  throughout 
the  whole  of  Germany,  and  the  Berlin  known  to  the  visitor  of 
prewar  days  exists  only  in  its  street-names.     Berlin  is  dead." 

An  official  report  by  the  health  officer  of  the  municipality 
of  Vienna  states  that  no  fewer  than  10,385  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis occurred  in  Vienna  during  the  first  ten  months  of 
1917 — more  than  double  the  number  for  the  same  period  in 
1914.  He  attributes  this  increase  to  the  effects  of  war,  and 
says:  "The  physical  strength  of  the  great  part  of  the  population 
is  so  undermined  from  insufficient  nourishment  that  they  are 
unable  to  withstand  sickness,  and  unless  food-conditions  speedily 
improve  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  will  be  much  higher." 
The  Budapest  Nepszava  reports  a  demonstration  of  200,000 
workers  in  Budapest  who  were  agitating  for  food  and  peace. 
It  says: 

"The  working  classes  have  shown  by  their  vast  numbers  their 
determination  that  the  state  shall  never  again  be  governed 
contrary  to  their  will.  .  .  .  But  more  telling  than  all  words 
was  the  mere  number  of  those  present,  the  toilers  who  have 
suffered  such  privation  during  the  war.  On  their  faces,  often 
pale  and  drawn  with  hunger  and  suffering;  in  those  eyes,  so  fixt 
on  the  horrors  of  the  present  and  the  brighter  promises  of  the 
future,  there  was  an  expression  which  boded  ill  to  those  who 
should  thwart  their  wishes." 

Russia,  one  of  the  world's  great  granaries,  is  starving  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  for  those  in  power  are  so  occupied  with  political 
visions  that  they  have  no  time  to  attend  to  the  necessary  work 
of  transportation  and  distribution.  An  official  report  by  Mr. 
Prokopovitch,  recently  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
contained  this  significant  passage: 

"In  many  places  the  population  has  not  enough  bread.  In 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  in  particular  the  stocks  have  fallen  to  a 
minimum,  and  no  fewer  than  eight  provinces  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  are  suffering  from  the  acute  lack  of  food.  There  is 
no  bread,  and  extraordinary  measures  are  needed.  The  Korukoff 
sugar-refinery  is  threatened  with  complete  stoppage,  as  the 
working  people  employed  have  no  food.  Twelve  thousand 
working  people  employed  at  the  Yart/.eff  cotton-mills,  Smolensk 
province,  are  in  an  awful  situation,  the  stocks  of  flour  and  grain 
having  run  out.  A  telegram  from  the  Kuvshinoff  paper-mills, 
Tver  province,  says:  'The  workmen  are  on  the  eve  of  famine, 
no  bread  anywhere.  Immediate  relief  required,'  and  so  on,  all 
through  Russia." 

In  France  the  food-shortage  is  being  met  with  extreme  diffi- 


culty. Winn  Mr.  Clemenceau  took  office,  tin  Paris  Figaro  tells 
u>,  the  normal  bread  allowance  was  500  grams  a  day,  or  slightly 
over  one  pound.  lb  made  a  sudden  and  -harp  reduction,  and 
the  normal  allowance  in  the  future  will  be  onlj  200  gram-  a  daj , 

or  slightb  less  than  half  a  pound.  During  the  war  the  pro- 
duction of  cereal-  has  been  growing  tragically  less,  and  tnis 
year  1 1* •  crop  harvested  ha-  been  only  four-ninths  of  th<  pre- 
war production.  Much  the  same  situation  occur-  in  England, 
where  grain   prices  have  risen   to  a   figure  thai   ha-  not    been 

touched  for  a  century.  General  condition-  can  bf  gleaned 
from   an   editorial   in   the   London   I'nll   Mull  Gazettl    attacking 

the  food-controller.    Lord    Rhondda,   which   run.-: 

"We  feel  that  Lord  Rhondda  is  being  deliberately  misled  by 
'experts.'  In  his  speech  yesterday,  for  instance,  he  told  us  that 
his  experts  informed  him  that  the  increased  cost  of  food  for  a 
family  was  not  more  than  60  per  cent.  This  estimate  i-  gro- 
tesquely false.  As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  it  l-  the  pri 
of  foods  that  wore  cheapest  before  the  war  that  have  increased 
most  since,  and  for  the  poorest  people  the  rise  has  been  much 
more  like  160  per  cent.  In  1914  very  poor  people  could  buj 
meat  at  from  8  to  1-'  cents  a  pound.  Now.  none  can  be  obtained 
under  24  cents.  Bread  in  the  poorer  districts  was  •)  to  10  cents 
per  four-pound  loaf;  it  is  now  18  cents.  Potatoes,  cheap  as 
they  are,  are  still  50  to  100  per  cent,  dearer  than  they  were  in 
1914.  All  cereals  are  up  by  100  per  cent,  and  over.  The 
price  of  sugar  is  notorious.  Butter  is  100,  cheese  100  and  more 
per  cent,  dearer.  Margarine  before  the  war  could  be  bought  by 
the  very  poor  at  8  to  12  cents  per  pound;  now,  if  it  can  be  pro- 
cured at  all,  it  costs  25  cents  or  more.  Fish,  the  poor  man'-  food, 
herrings,  especially,  in  all  their  forms,  are  from  100  to  300  per 
cent,  dearer.  To  slur  over  these  facts  is  to  court  disaster,  for 
it  produces  an  optimism  in  official  circles  which  is  unjustified." 

Sweden  and  Denmark  are  under  a  rigorous  system  of  rationing, 
and  in  Stockholm  fodder  is  so  short  that  it  is  refused  to  riding 
and  carriage  horses,  with  the  result  that  some  l.">,000  horses  are 
reported  to  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  (  hristiania 
correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post  tells  us  how  Norway 
is  feeling  on  the  food-question  in  a  dispatch  which  runs: 

"Norwegian  feeling  against  America,  and  to  a  less  degree 
against  the  Allies,  is  growing  bitter.  It  is  widely  rumored  that 
the  American  conditions  regarding  the  stoppage  of  Norwegian 
exports  to  Germany  in  return  for  American  grain,  etc.,  to  Nor- 
way, are  absolutely  impossible.  It  is  stated  that  America 
demands  an  almost  absolute  embargo,  but  resolutely  refuses  to 
guarantee  or  promise  Norway  any  supplies. 

"The  Norwegians  are  naturally  asking  why  they  should  offend 
Germany  by  curtailing  supplies  at  the  behest  of  America,  and 
also  risk  being  left  empty-handed  by  America  after  all.  The 
report  that  Denmark  is  receiving  provisions  and  other  goods 
from  America  is  received  with  amazement  and  some  anger. 
The  Norwegians  say  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Danes  have 
fed  Germany  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  while  they 
themselves  are  comparatively  innocent,  yet  Denmark  is  favored 
by  America  and  the  Allies,  and  they  ask  why. 

"The  Germans  are  naturally  making  the  most  of  the  op- 
portunity for  propaganda." 


WHY    GERMANY    HOPES  — A    confident    conviction     that 
fortune  is  going  to  play  directly  into  Germany's  hands  this  year 
'is  exprest  by  the  Frankfurter  Zeiiung,  which  writes: 

"The  burden  of  all  the  crises  in  the  next  six  months  will  fall 
exclusively  on  the  Entente.  The  Central  Rowers  have  a  strate- 
gical superiority  and  will  be  able  to  concentrate  all  their  forces  on 
the  Western  front,  while  the  hope  of  the  Western  Powers  that 
troops  will  be  forthcoming  from  America  can  in  no  case  be 
realized.  Never  again,  and  certainly  not  in  the  next  six  months, 
will  France  and  Britain  have  such  favorable  opportunities  for  a 
general  offensive  as  they  had  in  191."),  1916,  and  1917.  as  strong 
forces  will  be  released  from  other  positions  and  can  be  moved 
at  will  by  our  military  leaders.  Thus  every  hope  of  the  Entente 
of  success  in  a  new  offensive  on  the  Western  front  will  be  frus- 
trated. Moreover,  our  High  Command  has  declared  that  it  is 
possible  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  France,  for  the  condi- 
tions on  the  Western  front  are  completely  reversed  and  the  war 
will  be  directed  primarily  against  France.  If  there  is  a  French 
crisis,  it  will  be  the  last." 
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STABBING   «.i  i:\i\m    IN   THE   POCK!  I 

/   lOME  siiivi  running  through  the  German  press  al 

^^  the  prospect  tlml  the  magio  words,  "Made  in  Genua 
**-^J  ma>   prove  a  trade-killer  after  the  war.     One  paragraph 

in  .mi.   of  I  i.i  ( !on  "  worth  a 

million  men  in  .''I  a  thoughtful  Englishman  quoted 


■  l  .v  I  uderwood,  New  ^ 

SIGNS    OF    GERMAN    DECLINE. 

Germany  is  hit,  not  only  in  the  pocket  and  in  the  food-supply,  but 

also  in  ker  man-power,  as  this  photograph  shows.     These  little  boys, 

all   between   sixteen   and   seventeen  years  old,   were  taken  from  a 

front-line  trench  by  the  French. 


in  The  Fortnightly  Renew,  and  that  was  the  passage  in  which  the 
President  remarked  that  if  the  German  people  continued  to  live 
under  their  " ambitious  and  intriguing  masters,  interested  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,"  then  "it  might  be  impossible  to 
admit  them  to  the  partnership  of  nations  which  must  hence- 
forth guarantee  the  world's  peace."  This  means  "an  economic 
boycott,"  says  Mr.  James  Davenport  Whelpley  in  The  Fort- 
nightly, and  an  examination  of  the  German  papers  shows  that 
Germany  is  acutely  afraid  of  this  very  form  of  strategy.  Pro- 
fessor von  Schulze-Gavernitz,  the  famous  Freiburg  economist,  a 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  is  more  than  apprehensive.  He  says 
in  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung  that  such  a  war  would  result  in 
the  complete  destruction  of  Germany's  "sorely  wounded" 
commerce,  and,  with  her  commerce,  the  German  nation.  Even 
as  it  is,  he  paints  a  gloomy  picture  when  he  says: 

"We  hope  that  the  German  merchant  and  German  goods 
will  recover  their  road  to  the  wide  markets  of  the  world,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  gaining  respect  and  admiration,  but  also 
to  lead  humanity  along  new  paths  of  agreement  and  reconcilia- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  reconstruction  of  German  national 
economics  demands  the  renewal  of  those  world-wide  economic 
ties  which  have  been  roughly  torn  asunder. 

"The  importance  of  these  ties  is  exhibited  to  every  merchant 
by  the  shortage  of  raw  materials  and  to  every  housewife  by  the 
shortage  of  food,  clothing,  and  footwear.  The  German  economic 
system  is  like  a  powerful  and  vigorous  tree  which  is  lying  half 
uprooted  by  a  terrible  storm." 


Still  more  Irani,   ifl  Profi  UK>r  l'..r  I.  r  in   th.     \l u rU  h ,,,  r    \. 

\' achrichten,  where  he  plainly  t.  II-  those  in  authority  thai  a 
wai  of  eonii nest,  even  if  buooi  -iul,  would  not  bring  Germany  the 
commercial  expansion  she  needs.     II.     a 

\n  unofficial  boycott  is  even  worse  than  on<  thai  ii  politically 
organized.  Even  if  we  eould  really  overthrow  the  whole  world 
which  opposes  us  and  force  it  to  peace,  then,  above  all,  the  words 
which  lb-gel  aged  aboul  Napoleon's  victories  eould  be  applied: 

'No  greater  victories  have  ever  been  won,  no  greater  campaigns 
of  genius  have  ever  been  carried  out,  but  also  the  futility  of 
victory  never  appeared  in  a  clearer  light  than  it  did  then.' 
\<>  military  successes  -important  as  they  are  for  bringing  pure 
jingoes  on  the  enemies'  side  also  to  the  recognition  of  their 
illusions— are  able  to  Becure  us  just  the  thing  which  we  require 
unconditionally  and,  above  everything  else,  a  moral  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world." 

Examining  then  the  v  iews  of  the  German  jingoes,  we  find  them 
just  as  cock-sure  in  business  as  in  war.  Nobody  can  whip  them, 
nobody  can  boycott  them.  Thus,  we  find  Baron  von  Mackay 
writing  in  that  Pan-German  clarion,  Das  Grossere  Deutschland: 

"A  boycott  of  Germany  is  only  possible  if  the  ring  of  Entente 
Powers  can  remain  closed  after  the  war,  and  there  are  many 
reasons  why  this  seems  impossible.  The  neutrals  will  intervene 
and  inevitably  develop  a  profitable  business  as  brokers,  especially 
as  Germany,  through  her  economic  policy  during  the  war,  has 
accumulated  a  great  purchasing  power." 

He  goes  on  to  examine  conditions  in  France  and  Italy,  England 
and  Australia,  and  discusses  the  aspects  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  at  some  length — incidentally  proving  himself  a 
reverse-action  prophet  by  predicting  the  victory  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  over  Sir  Robert  Borden  in  the  recent  Canadian  elec- 
tion; and  then  he  considers  what  England  eould  do,  for  he  as- 
sumes, quite  gratuitously,  that  England  would  have  to  be  the 
leader  in  any  world-blockade  of  Germany.     He  sums  up  thus: 

"To  put  it  briefly,  England  alone  is  too  weak  for  the  gigantic 
demands  of  the  economic  tension  involved  in  the  struggle  of  the 
great  Powers  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  while  the  overseas 
British  either  will  refuse  their  services  or  give  England  only 
lukewarm  support,  and  America  will  support  not  the  London 
federalism,  but  the  colonial  separatist  policy.  These  are  the 
hard  facts  and  the  clear  prospects  for  the  future.  They  prove 
that  the  world-war  is  getting  beyond  the  strength  of  world- 
Britain,  therefore  the  less  will  world-Britain  be  able  to  conduct 
an  after-war  with  any  kind  of  prospect  of  success." 


WHY  JAPAN  "WENT  TO  WAR— It  would  seem  that  Japan  is 
playing  a  "lone  hand"  in  this  war,  and  her  interest  in  it  is  con- 
fined to  consolidating  her  position  in  the  Far  East.  The  Tokyo 
Asahi  repudiates  emphatically  the  "  saf e-f or-democracy "  ideal, 
and  proceeds: 

"As  set  forth  in  our  declaration  of  war,  our  object  in  joining 
hands  with  our  allies  in  the  present  war  was  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  Far  East.  Beyond  that  we  had  no  such  great 
ambition  as  was  proclaimed  by  the  American  nation.  Our 
Foreign  Office  should  have  kept  this  point  clearly  before  the 
world,  so  that  our  allies  would  not  misconstrue  our  position.  On 
the  contrary,  our  diplomats  have  been  making  statements 
couched  in  such  vague  terms  as  would  permit  many  miscon- 
structions and  would  invite  our  allies  to  entertain  hopes  which 
we  know  can  not  be  realized. 

"Viscount  Ishii,  during  his  recent  visit  in  America,  repeatedly 
asserted  that  Japan  was  fighting  for  humanity.  Viscount 
Chinda,  our  Ambassador  in  London,  exprest  much  the  same 
view.  Such  utterances  must  have  struck  the  responsive  chord 
of  the  American  public,  for  they  echoed  President  Wilson's 
assertion  that  'the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.' 
We  do  not  say  that  both  Viscount  Ishii-  and  Viscount  Chinda 
were  saying  something  which  was  entirely  contrary  to  our 
ultimate  intentions,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  our  immediate 
object  in  going  to  war  was  far  less  pretentious  than  any  such 
object  as  the  upholding  of  liberty  and  humanity  throughout  the 
world.  With  our  limited  resources  we  shall  be  contented  if 
we  are  enabled  to  maintain  peace,  even  in  our  own  hemisphere." 
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SLAUGHTERING   RUSSIA'S   OFFICERS 

DELIBERATE  Ml'RDKR  is  tin-  weapon  used  by  the 
Bolsheviki  to  make  their  brand  of  "democracy"  safe; 
and,  fearing  lest  the  troops  shuuld  be  led  bj  t  heir  offti 
to  effect  a  patriotic  resistance  to  the  Germans  and  to  establish 
some  less  "radical"  Form  of  government,  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
have  found  an  easy  way  to  obviate  this  menace.  Leaderless 
troops  arc  helpless,  so  the  Bolsheviki  have  proceeded  to  the 
massacre  of  every  officer  in  Bight.  The  entire  officer  personnel 
of  the  greal  fortress  of  Viborg  were  killed  off — none  too  gently — 
and  scons  of  officers  in  Helsingfors,  Abo,  and  Dvinsk,  and 
hundreds  of  naval  officers  a1  Cronstadl  and  the  Black  Sea 
ports  were  massacred  in  cold  blood. 

In  summing  up  these  long  accounts  of  butchery,  the  Petro- 
grad Novoyt   Vremya  says: 

"  No  other  single  class  of  the  Russian  people  has  done  more  for 
Russia  during  the  early  days  of  the  revolution  than  the  officers 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  And  the  revolution  displayed  no 
greater  ingratitude  to  any  other  class  of  people  than  what  it 
did  to  these  officers.  Their  life  during  the  last  eighl  months  was 
a  continuous  self-sacrifice,  a  prolonged  fete  of  martyrdom. 
The  ignorant  masses  of  the  tired  soldiery  made  their  officers 
their  first  targets.  They  were  trodden  and  spat  upon;  they 
were    exposed    to    more    suffering    than    the    human    heart    can 


ghted    bj  Underw.i  .1  £  Underwood,  Now  fork. 

THE    BITEK    BIT 

Swift   justice  overtook  the  Russian  sotdiers  who,   under   Bolshevik 

inspiration,   had   indulged  in  an  orgy  of  murder  of  their  officers. 

This  is  how  the  Germans  treated  the  Russian  privates  who  feil  into 

their  hands  near  Riga. 


remnants   of   order  and  inspiration    in   the  Army.      They   had  00 

Buppori   from  any  ride.     Even  the  powers  of  the  state  have 

abandoned    them,    for    the    Very    conception    of    discipline    was 

earefuUj   and  assiduously   erushl  out   03    the  Government  au- 
thorities.    Thus   the   museles  of   the  Army    were  freed   from 
obedience  to  its  l.rain.  and,  in  consequence,  the  armed  fore,  i  of 
the   Russian   people  be- 
came a   terror  to  them- 
sehes   and   a    desperate 
infamy  to  all  of  us." 

The  Petrograd  Ryetch 
does  not  hesitate  to  lay 
the  blame  for  these  out- 
breaks at  the  door  of  the 
extreme      antibourgeois 

force-: 

"The  bodies  of  the 
naval  officers  which  were 
torn  to  pieces  by  some 
drink-maddened  beast  B 
under  their  command 
are  still  floating  upon 
the  surface  of  the  Bal- 
tic. To-day.  upon  the^ 
Same  waters  other  bodies 
of  naval  officers,  men 
who  died  an  exemplary 
death  of  love  and  devo- 
tion to  their  motherland, 
are  float  ing  to  their  final 
rest.  The  mine-carrier 
Ochotn  ik  struck  an  enemy 
mine  the  other  day  and 
perished.  The  officers  of 
the  vessel,  who  could 
have  saved  themselves, 
would  not  leave  the  deck 
until  all  their  men  took 
the  hoals.  and  they  went 
down     with    their    ship. 

They  did    their  duty  to  their  country,  and   died  like   the  brave 
men   they  were. 

"The  tragedy  of  our  officers  is  too  great,  and  who  is  there  that 
would  not  pay  the  deepest  homage  to  their  heroism  and  sted- 
fastness?  Let  those  who  have  made  the  persecution  and  death 
of  our  officers  the  stepping-stone  of  their  careers;  let  those 
who  are  mocking  the  manliness  of  their  victims  with  the  cynicism 
of  a  cowardly  'victor,'  stop  to  think  for  a  moment  of  the  death 
of  the  officers  of  the  Ochotnik.  It  may  perhaps  finally  dawn 
even  upon  them  that  only  those  can  die  with  dignity  and  honor 
who  know  how  to  live  honorably!" 

Even  the  Dye  it,  the  Petrograd  organ  of  the  moderate  Social- 
ists, is  bitterly  chagrined: 

"It  is  desperately  painful  to  give  up  the  beautiful  legend  of 
the  ' bloodlessn'ess '  of  the  Russian  revolution.  There  must 
exist  some  dark  forces  whose  purpose  it  is  to  drive  away  from 
the  revolution  in  disgust  and  scorn  all  those  who  have  loved  it 
and  fought  for  it.  Russia  never  ceased  to  love  the  revolution 
which  opened  our  bastiles  and  abolished  capital  punishment. 
But  that  revolution  is  gradually  becoming  a  memory.  The 
present  is  an  orgy  of  murder,  a  bloody  mass  of  terrorism,  The 
present  reality,  the  slaughtering  of  our  officers,  means  dire  peril 
to  our  land." 


THE   FIERCE   TROTZKY, 

Russia's  Foreign  Minister,  under 
whose  "gentle"  regime  so  many 
army  officers  have  been   massacred. 


endure.  They  were  mutilated,  shot,  drowned,  and  bayoneted. 
Indeed,  upon  the  self-sacrifice  of  these  martyrs  the  last  hopes 
of  Russia  were  pinned.  The  economic  condition  of  the  Russian 
officers  has  long  since  been  unbearable.  Vet.  giving  up  all 
and  not  seeking  anything  for  themselves,  these  men  have 
endeavored  to  preserve  by  their  own  blood  and  their  lives  the 


GERMANY  PEEVISH  AT  WILSON'S  SPEECHES  — It  may 
phase  President  Wilson  to  know  that  his  verbal  artillery  is 
causing  heavy  explosions  in  the  editorial  dugouts  of  the  enemy. 
Note  this  detonation  in  the  semiofficial  Kdlnisclw  Zeitung: 

"It  is  suggested  in  the  British  press  that  President  Wilson's 
latest  message  to  Congress  should  be  published  as  a  leaflet  and 
dropt  over  the  German  and  Austrian  lines  by  British  airmen. 
We  approve  of  this  proposal — with  one  amendment.  The 
message  should  be  done  up  in  bales  so  that  it  can  lie  sent  direct 
to  Germany's  waste-paper  dealers — the  only  people  for  whom 
it  could  have  the  slightest  value.  As  the  German  press  have 
already  printed  this  incredible  gibberish,  the  proposed  circula- 
tion of  the  message  would  be  rendering  us  a  superfluous  favo.\" 


[ 
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onl)  [NTENTION8  alone 
never  won  a  battle.  Neither 

general  nor  soldiers  can 
train  a  victory  merely  by  the  heart- 
felt conviction  that  a  victory  is 
desirable.  Nor  can  the  victory 
he  won  solely  by  the  agency  of 
plans,  however  perfect  these  plans 
may  be  on  paper.  The  final  goal 
can  only  be  gained  by  actual 
personal  endeavor,  by  the  com- 
bination of  team-play  and  indi- 
vidual effort. 

PERSONAL  EFFORT— Such  per- 
sonal effort,  working  along  a  wise 
plan,  is  what  finally  brings  results 
in  any  campaign,  whether  it  be 
warfare  or  a  general  crusade  to 
help  solve  food-problems. 

In  last  week's  article  there  was  a 
description  of  the  plan  of  de- 
centralization in  the  United  States 
Food  Administration,  the  system 
by  which  every  State  in  the  country  has  its  Federal  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, and  every  county  in  each  State  its  county  admin- 
istrator. Finally,  every  individual  in  the  country  is  placed  in  a 
position  where  he  can  cooperate  with  the  United  States  Food 
Administration.  But  it  needs  more  than  public  approval  to 
make  this  plan  a  success,  just  as  it  needs  more  than  good  inten- 
tions to  win  a  battle*. 

What  is  needed  is  the  actual  effort,  actual  work — earnest  and 
painstaking — on  the  part  of  each  member  of  the  public.  And  those 
who  yo  to  school  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  are  just  as  much 
part  of  the  public  as  the  grocer  or  engineer,  the  lawyer  or  banker. 

In  other  words,  it  depends  on  you  who  are  reading  this  article 
to  help  iftake  the  plans  of  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion a  success.  In  fact,  the  whole  object  of  this  article  is  to  tell 
you  some  of  the  ways  in  which  you  and  your  family  and  your 
neighbors  can  help. 

PATRIOTIC  SERVICE— First  of  all,  your  service  is  volun- 
tary. It  is  your  choice  whether  to  help  win  the  war  or  to  sit 
by  without  doing  anything.  No  one  is  standing  over  you  and 
saying,  "You  must!"  For  it  is  patriotism  that  sets  people  to 
work  in  the  United  States  these  days;  and  patriotism  is  not  a 
club  nor  a  whip,  but  an  inner  desire  to  help  one's  country. 
For  that  very  reason  you  should  throw  in  all  your  energies  with 
more  enthusiasm,  and  get  others  to  do  the  same. 

There  are  two  main  ways  by  which  people  and  cities  and  towns 
can  help  the  Food  Administration: 

1.  By  observing  and  increasing  the  practise  of  food  con- 
servation and  substitutions.  This  applies  to  all  who  prepare 
food  and  all  who  eat  it. 

2.  By  cooperating  with  the  Food  Administration's  plans 
relating  to  the  supply  and  prices  of  foodstuffs.  This  refers  to 
unfair  business  practises,  and,  in  fact,  to  any  practises  which 
would  interfere  with  the  performance  of  Number  1. 

COMMUNITY  INTEREST— Does  everybody  in  your  town 
or  city  know  about  the  necessity  for  saving  food  and  substituting 
wherever  possible  for  wheat,  meat,  fats,  and  sugar,  in  order 
that  these  necessary  foods  may  be  shipped  overseas  to  the 
Allies  and  to  our  own  boys?  Very  likely  all  your  family  and 
all  your  neighbors  have  heard  the  phrase,  "Food  Will  Win  the 
War."  But  have  they  got  together — do  they  get  together  at 
certain  fixt  times  to  discuss  the  matter? 

Very  likely  not.  And  it  is  just  such  projects  of  organization 
that  your  county  administrator  and  the  persons  and  groups 
under  him  can  help,  provided  the  people  in  your  community 
meet  them  half-way. 

DISCUSSION  CLUBS  — Wherever  there  is  a  town  of  any 
size  there  also  should  be  regular  gatherings,  once  a  month,  and 
if  possible  oftener,  where  the  women  (and  as  many  men  as  can 
attend)  should  meet  to  talk  over  and  compare  notes  on  con- 


servation at  home,  substitutes,  ami  recipes  which  use  them,  and 
all  kindred  subjects.  \or  should  the  matter  stop  there  In 
these  gatherings  there  should  be  discussion  of  every  possible  way 
to  impress  upon  the  public  the  tact  that  to-day  one  of  America's 
foremost  duties — perhaps  the  foremost — is  to  feed  our  soldiers 
and  our  associates  in  the  war  at  whatever  self-sacrifice. 

One  of  the  matters  in  which  Federal  Food  Administrators 
and  county  administrators  are  most  keenly  interested  is  the 
formation  of  just  such  community  groups.  And  these  ad- 
ministrators will  do  all  in  their  power  to  cooperate  with  them. 

Each  State  will  have  its  own  method  of  rallying  the  public 
round  the  standard  of  Food  Administration.  Very  frequently 
boys  and  girls  will  be  asked  to  help  directly  by  distributing 
printed  messages  from  house  to  house,  by  making  lists  of  families 
or  stores,  by  securing  pledges  from  families  which  have  not 
already  signed  them.  These  are  details  which  each  State  will 
settle  in  the  way  that  seems  most  advisable.  Your  task  is  to  stand 
by  ready  to  help  in  whatever  is  asked  of  you.  That  is  precisely 
the  thing  which  the  nation  asks  of  its  soldiers  at  the  front. 

ETERNAL  VIGILANCE— The  other  great  way  to  help  the 
Food  Administration  is  to  keep  track  of  those  in  business  who — 
either  wilfully  or  carelessly — fail  to  cooperate  with  the  plans 
intended  to  solve  food-problems. 

For  instance,  if  some  member  of  your  family  knows  of  any 
hotel  or  restaurant  which  does  not  observe  wheatless  and  meat- 
less days,  report  it  at  once  to  your  county  or  Federal  Food 
Administrator.     And  stop  eating  there. 

Of  course,  in  this  time  of  stress  most  food-dealers  are  patrioti- 
cally cooperating  with  the  Food  Administration.  But  if  your 
town  contains  any  retail  dealer  in  foods  who  has  not  taken  the 
United  States  Food  Administration's  membership  pledge, 
do  not  trade  with  that  dealer. 

ENCOURAGING  HONESTY  — What  is  more,  do  whatever 
you  can  to  induce  your  fellow  citizens  to  give  preference  to 
those  food-retailers  who  have  taken  the  Food  Administration's 
membership  pledge.  Why?  Because  any  food-dealer  who  will 
not  conform  to  that  pledge  is  using  the  nation's  hour  of  need 
as  an  opportunity  to  overcharge  the  public.  Indirectly  he  is 
the  cause  of  hindering  our  fighting  forces  at  the  front.  Thus 
he  is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy;  he  is  doing  that 
which  will  cost  the  lives  of  American  soldiers.  And  any  dealer 
who  thus  puts  his  own  business  before  his  country  deserves 
neither  the  trade  nor  the  respect  of  the  public. 

REPORTING  SLACKERS  —  What  is  more,  the  patriotic 
citizen  should  report  to  the  county  administrator  any  cases  or 
well-founded  rumors  of  hoarding  or  overcharging  on  the  part 
of  food-dealers.  He  should  also  report  and  attempt  to  discover 
the  source  of  hostile  propaganda  connected  with  food,  such  as 
the  falsehood,  widely  circulated  last  autumn,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  was  going  to  seize  housewives'  canned  goods. 

In  all  these  ways  and  many  more,  the  patriotic  citizen  (and 
that  ought  to  mean  you)  should  assist  Ihe  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
trator of  his  State.  Help  him  by  doing  what  he  and  his  assistants 
want  of  you.  By  so  doing,  you  will  help  not  only  him  and  the  Food 
Administration,  but  yourself  as  well,  and,  most  of  all,  your  country. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  How  does  a  plan  for  holding  community  meetings  to  discuss 
food-problems  fit  in  with  the  system  of  decentralization? 

2.  Does  your  town  have  such  meetings?  Does  any  member 
of  your  family  attend? 

3.  How  many  persons  in  your  town  or  city  signed  Food  Admin- 
istration membership  pledges  last  year?  Has  any  further  effort 
been  taken  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  those  who  did  not  sign? 

4.  Find  out  the  wording  of  the  pledge  to  be  taken  by  retail  dealers 
in  foodstuffs. 

5.  Are  there  any  such  dealers  in  your  community  who  have 
not  signed  this  pledge?  What  reasons  do  they  give  for  their  un- 
patriotic failure  to  do  so? 

6.  To  whom  should  you  apply  for  information  or  instruction 
in  regard  to  food-conservation  matters? 


NEW   YORK'S   NEW   340-MILE   WATERWAY   FOR   FREIGHT  —  THE   $100,000,000  BARGE   CANAL 


TIMELY  AID   FROM   AMERICA'S   INLAND   PANAMA 


AC  ANAL  COMPARABLE  IN  SIZE,  importance,  and 
cost  with  the  great  waterway  at  Panama  is  now  ap- 
L  proaehing  completion  in  our  country.  Altho  entirely 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State  of  the  Union,  it  is 
within  a  half-hour's  walk  of  some  seven  millions  of  persons — 
7  per  cent,  of  our  total  population  and  75  per  cent,  of  that  of 
the  great  State  that  has  built  and  paid  for  it.  This  is  New 
York's  so-called  'Barge  Canal."  Mr.  D.  B.  La  Du,  special 
Deputy  State  Engineer,  who  writes  of  the  work  in  Tin  Scu  ntific 
American  (New  York.  January  12:.  tells  us  that  the  canal  "is 
being  completed  most  opportunely."  It  has  been  stated  offi- 
cially that  the  new  waterway  can  carry  10.000,000  tons  of  freight 
from  lake  to  tidewater  this  year;  thus  releasing  thousands  of 
freight-cars  for  use  in  other  sections.  In  this  hour,  says  Mr.  La 
Du,  our  railways  can  not  bear  the  full  burden  which  must  be 
borne,  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  the  present  war.     He  goes  on: 

"Also  the  Barge  Canal  is  being  completed  most  auspiciously 
— at  a  time  when  the  pendidum  of  almost  universal  public 
favor  is  swinging  to  its  side.  .  .  .  The  country  is  threatened  with 
an  almost  fatal  freight  blockade,  in  spite  of  unprecedented  efforts 
to  bring  our  railroads  to  their  maximum  of  efficiency,  and  in 
our  extremity  friends  and  opponents  alike  are  welcoming  the 
help  of  the  waterways,  which  alone  can  materially  relieve 
the  pressure 

"Probably  there  are  few  who  fully  realize  how  strategic  is 
the  position  which  the  Barge  Canal  occupies — that  it  is  the 
essential  link  between  two  great  chains  of  internal  navigation, 
which  reach  to  all  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Stales  and  to  much  of 
the  Middle  West. 


"At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Barge  Canal  our  great 
inland  seas  form  a  mighty  system  of  natural  navigation.  It 
was  to  connect  the  territory  surrounding  these  lakes  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  that  New  York  built  its  first  canal  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Not  content  with  reaching  the  area  immediately 
adjoining  the  lakes,  plans  have  been  projected  to  extend  naviga- 
tion still  farther  by  means  of  canals.  There  are  four  of  thi 
projects  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  These  are,  first,  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Ohio  River  Canal,  which  would  join  the  Ohio  River 
at  Pittsburg  with  Lake  Erie,  and  for  which  complete  surveys 
and  estimates  have  been  made  by  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania; secondly,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Michigan  Canal, 
surveyed  by  the  United  States  engineers  and  joining  the  heads 
of  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  by  a  line  only  one-third  the  length 
of  the  present  natural  route,  thus  bringing  Chicago.  Milwaukee, 
and  Grand  Rapids  that  much  nearer  to  the  ocean;  thirdly, 
the  proposed  improvement  of  existing  canals  in  Illinois,  which 
extend  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River; 
fourthly,  a  canal  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  cities 
of  Minneapobs  and  St.  Paul 

"At  the  eastern  end  of  the  New  York  canal  another  immense 
waterway  system  has  been  planned.  This  is  the  project  backed 
by  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association.  The  plan 
contemplates  an  intracoastal  canal  which  gives  an  inside  passage 
along  most  of  our  Atlantic  coast.  This  canal  comes  under 
Federal  authority  and  parts  of  it  are  already  being  constructed. 
With  the  completion  of  the  various  parts  there  will  be  available 
a  continuous  navigation  of  1,800  miles. 

"The  mileage  of  waterways  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  intra- 
coastal projects,  together  with  their  connecting  links,  thus 
becomes  very  large.  Even  now  there  are  1,500  miles  of  naviga- 
tion in  the  Lakes  and  800  miles  in  the  New  York  waterways." 

The   importance   of   the   territory    through    which    the   Barge 


THE    XEAY   ERIE    CANAL    AND   THE    OLD. 

THE  BARGE  CANALS  FIRST  LOCK  WEST  OF  THE   HUDSON   RIVER.   WITH   THE   THREE  CORRESPONDING    LOCKS   OF   THE   OLD  '  ANAI.  AT  THE   RIGHT. 
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i;il  runs  ii  do(  generally  appreciated,  Mr.  La  Du  thinks. 
The  original  •  ponrible  for  founding  ■  chain  of 

cities  and  villages  the  like  <>t'  which  does  nol  elsewhere  in 

the  oountry.  On  \< >«  JTork's  waterways  of  Barge  Canal  dimen- 
rions  are  more  than  thirty  oities,  some  ninety  villages,  and  many 
hamlets,  while  other  populous  communities  are  l>ut  a  few  miles 

i\.  Nearly  7.".  per  cent.  <>t'  the  people  of  the  State,  or  7  per 
.•.nt.  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  live  within  a  half 

hum'-    walk    of    the    Men     York    waterway    system.      We    read 

further: 

\  study  made  by  the  Barge  ("anal  Terminal  Commission 
>.)in.    six  or  Beven  years  ago 

showed    that   by  a  \ery    conser- 

vath  e  estimate  the  region  along 

the   improved  canal  alone,  not 

including  anything  on  the  Hud- 
son River  south  of  Albany, 
produced  annually  more  than 
ten  million  tons  of  freight 
suitable  for  transportation  by 

canal 

"It  is  fortunate  that  the 
people  of  N<\\  York  State  in 
the  construction  of  their  new 
canal    have    had    the    wisdom 

to  avert  the  supreme  weak- 
ness of  nearly  all  American 
waterways — the  lack  of  suit- 
able terminals 

"At  some  fifty  localities 
terminals  have  been  or  are 
being  built.  These  places 
are  scattered  along  all  four 
branches  of  the  canal  and  the 
adjoining  lakes,  which  include 
Erie,  Ontario,  Champlain. 
Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga, 
and  Seneca,  besides  those  ter- 
minals in  New  York'  City.   .   .  . 

"If  the  pleas  are  complied 
with  which  have  gone  to  the 
Federal  authorities  from  many 
sources  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  probably7  much  shipping 
will  be'  seen  on  the  Barge 
Canal  next  season.  But  to  ac- 
complish this  desideratum,  it 
seems  almost  imperative  for 
the  Government  either  to  build 
boats  or  to  aid  in  building 
them.  The  old  boats  are  small 
and  nearly  worn  out.  New 
ones  have  not  yet  been  built, 
and  now  it  is  difficult  for  in- 
dividuals to  get  labor  and  ma- 
terials for  constructing  them. 
In  our  pressing  need  for  ad- 
ditional transportation,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Government  will  hear  and  heed  these  calls." 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Public  Works  announces 
that  the  main  trunk  line  of  the  new  canal,  340  miles  long,  will 
be  ready  for  navigation  this  summer.  The  channels  in  the 
new  canal  system  will  be  12  feet  deep.  The  width  varies; 
through  canalized  rivers  and  lakes  it  is  at  least  200  feet  wide, 
through  rock-cuts'  the  minimum  bottom  wddth  is  94  feet,  and 
less  through  earth  sections.  The  new  locks  are  310  feet  long 
and  45  feet  wide.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  largest  vessel 
which  may  pass  through  the  improved  channels  must  be  not 
more  than  300  feet  long  or  42  feet  wide.  No  boat  having  a 
draft  of  more  than  9y2  feet  will  be  permitted  to  use  the  canal. 
The  height  of  these  boats  must  not  exceed  15  feet,  in  order  that 
they  may  safely  go  under  the  bridges.  All  fixt  bridges  must  be 
built  at  least  15  Y2  feet  above  the  water-level.  The  improved 
Champlain  Canal  gives  Xew  York  a  water-connection  with  the 
St.  LawTence  River  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River,  Champlain 
Canal,  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Richelieu  River.  The  Oswego 
Canal  connects  the  main  canal  with  Lake  Ontario. 


THE    DICTOGRAPH   IN   AVIATION 

ONK  can  NOT  GET  away  iron,  the  dictograph, 
which  iii  moal  of  it >  applications  is  -imply  a  telephone 
with    a    very     sensitive    transmitter    and    a    wv\     loud- 

uking  receiver.     Owing  to  these  two  peculiarities  it  is  able 

to  pick  up  and  report  conversations  in  an  uncanny  way  that 
has  imprest  the  public  imagination  and  has  won  for  the  instru- 
ment a  permanent  place  in  the  pages  of  the  modern  detective- 
story,  in  its  secret -service  adaptation,  it  is  used,  says  George 
Holmes  in  The  Electrical  Experimenter     New    York.  January 

by  the  United   States  Depart- 


Courtesy  of  '"The  Electrical  Experimenter,'    Net 

AN   AVIATOR   EQUIPPED 


"i. nt  of  Justice,  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  the  Governmental, 
State,  and  municipal  police 
authorities  for  securing  evi- 
dence when  any  other  method 
would  have  failed.  In  busim  bs 
its  application  in  interior  in- 
tercommunication has  proved 
a  big  help,  enabling  a  busy  ex- 
ecutive to  hold  conference  g 
without  leaving  his  desk;  or  he 
may  walk  around  the  room,  file 
papers,  etc.,  and  still  be  able 
to  converse  with  whoever  is 
at  the  other  end  just  as  if 
they  were  in  the  same  room. 
He  goes  on: 

"But  by  far  the  greatest 
boon  to  mankind  of  this  inven- 
tion has  been  its  adaptation  in 
aiding  deaf  people  to  hear, 
thereby  making  them  more 
efficient  and  useful,  and  also 
lessening  the  chance  of  ac- 
cidents happening. 

"To  church  and  theater- 
goers it  has  also  proved  of 
great  merit — heretofore  deaf 
people  could  only  see  the  show 
or  sit  dumbly  in  church,  but 
by  this  application  of  the  dic- 
tograph they  are  now  enabled 
to  secure  seats  which  are 
equipped  with  receivers  ad- 
justable to  each  individual  and 
hear  everything  that  is  said, 
not  to  mention  the  enjoyment 
of  the  music  and  singing. 

"In  the  illustration  may 
be  seen  the  very  latest  ap- 
plication of  the  microphonic  principle — to  help  Uncle  Sam 
win  this  war  with  flying  machines.  Heretofore  the  training 
of  men  for  the  flying  corps  and  their  work  on  the  battle- 
field have  been  hampered  through  lack  of  adequate  means  of 
-communication  between  the  pilot  and  observer — thereby  neces- 
sitating them  to  return  to  the  ground  before  they  could  give 
any  detailed  or  elaborate  directions  to  one  another  or  make 
changes  in  their  plans. 

"This  new  system  consists  of  a  special  headgear  which  is 
strapped  over  the  regular  helmet.  In  the  back  of  the  same  is  set 
a  dictograph  so  that  it  is  always  in  the  vertical  position;  from 
this  a  tube  leads  downward  to  a  specially  constructed  mouth- 
piece, to  be  strapped  in  place  over  the  mouth. 

"A  stop-cock  regulates  the  sonority  of  the  voice,  which  is 
allowed  to  reach  the  dictograph— -a  special  cable  is  run  between 
the  two  seats  and  to  which  both  operators  attach  their  plugs. 
It  is  believed  that  this  method  will  supersede  all  previous  efforts 
in  this  line.  Those  who  have  never  been  up  in  a  flying  machine 
of  modern  type,  which  speeds  along  at  a  velocity  of  from  60  to 
120  miles  per  hour  at  times,  have  no  real  conception  of  the 
physical  action  on  the  aviator.  His  face  is  often  distorted  by 
the  terrific  air-pressure- — his  cheeks  are  pushed  inward  until 
they  are  hollow.  And  oftentimes  he  can  just  barely  speak, 
owing  to  the  severe  cold,  which  fairly  petrifies  the  skin  and 
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flesh.     This  condition  was  mentioned  to  the  writer  1>\  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  of  Canada." 

An  interior  view  of  a  limousine  shows  the  dictograph  Ben  ing 
as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  occupants  of  the  car 
and  the  chauffeur,  without  the  necessity  of  anybody  moving  brie 
position  or  holding  speaking-tubes.  This  equipment  will  be 
found  on  almost  every  car  of  note  this  season,  among  which 
may  be  named:  Packard,  Cole,  Cadillac,  Hudson,  Piero< -Arrow  , 
Winton,  Chalmers,  and  Willys-Knight.     The  writer  continues: 

"Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  novel  application  of 
the  dictograph  is  the  installation  in  a  very  popular  Broadway 
rendezvous  —  the  'Palais  Royal.'  In  the  ballroom,  where 
diners  and  dancers  while  away  their  hours,  the  management  has 
had  placed  around  the  pillars  carefully  concealed  horns.  Near 
the  orchestra  a  number  of  special  dictographs  are  placed,  with 
wires  leading  to  the  cabaret  performers'  dressing-rooms.  When 
the  music  commences  it  is  carried  to  the  dressing-rooms  and  the 
artists  sing  into  transmitters  which  are  connected  with  the  horns 
in  the  dining-room,  causing  the  singing  to  come  from  a  seemingly 
mysterious  source,  much  to  the  amazement  of  the  patrons." 


CONVERTIBLE  CARS  FOR  ROUGH  FREIGHT 

ANEW  FORM  OF  CAR,  recently  introduced  on  several 
Western  railroads,  may  be  used  either  for  earth, 
-  ballast,  and  other  material  usually  unloaded  by  dump- 
ing, or  for  live  stock  and  merchandise.  A  simple  mechanical 
operation  changes  the  car  from  one  form  to  another.  These 
"convertible"  cars  have  been  devised  as  an  aid  in  reducing 
the  shortage  of  freight-cars.  A  writer  in  Railway  and  Locomotive 
Engineering  (New  York,  January)  opines  that  this  shortage  is 


more  apparent  than  real.  It  will  be  found,  he  thinks,  that 
there  are  cars  enough,  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been  handled 
as  they  might  have  been.     He  goes  on: 

"One  of  the  endeavors  to  reduce  this   'shortage'  of  cars  is 
the  introduction  of  convertible  cars.     That  is  a  class  of  car 


thai  can  carry  rough  freight  and  quickly  dump  it.  and  on  other 
occasions  the  Bame  cur  can  transport  ln<-  stock  and  other  forms 
of  merchandise  which  must  be  unloaded  rather  than  dumped, 
and  for  which  a  standard  box  or  gondola  with  flat,  even 
floor  is  tlic  mos1  suitable. 

"The  objects  sought  by  the  use  of  the  convertible  car  are, 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering,"  New  York. 

CONVERTIBLE  BOX  CAR, 
Showing  the  hopper  doors  for  unloading  coal  or  ore. 


briefly:  To  provide  a  flat-bottom  gondola  with  removable 
ends  and  swinging  sides  for  the  movement  of  earth,  ballast, 
and  rough  freight;  to  comprise  in  this  car  a  form  of  con- 
struction making  it  readily  convertible  into  a  hopper-car  for 
ballasting  track  by  discharging  the  ballast  between  the  rails  and 
spreading  it  over  the  ties  while  the  train  is  in  motion;  to 
maintain  such  construction  that  the  cars  could  be  readily, 
converted  into  standard  gondolas  for  revenue  traffic,  ore,  coal, 
and  other  rough  freight. 

"The  car  already  designed  has  not  only  capacity  and  strength 
to  carry  fifty-five  tons  of  ballast  in  the  "hopper  between  the 
trucks,  but  has  also,  when  converted  into  the  gondola  form, 
sufficient  capacity  to  carry  fifty-five  tons  of  coal.  The  drop 
doors  in  the  floor  for  discharging  the  load  facilitate  very  greatly 
the  unloading  of  coal,  and  the  door  in  the  bottom  of  the  hopper 
for  controlling  the  discharge  of  ballast  saves  all  the  labor  expense 
of  distributing  the  ballast.  Both  of  these  features  are  combined 
in  one  car,  making  a  car  having  high  efficiency  for  ballasting 
during  the  summer  months  and  for  coal  -  handling  and  ore- 
carrying  during  the  winter.  The  newer  type  of  ear  is  meeting 
with  a  measure  of  favor,  and  is  being  purchased  by  such  roads 
as  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  railroads. 

"Convertible  cars  are  built  either  of  wood,  composite  ma- 
terial, or  all-steel  construction,  for  any  gage  of  track  and  for 
any  capacity  from  twenty  tons  up  to  and  including  fifty-five 
tons. 

"This  style  of  car  is  only  one  of  the  various  kinds  of  general 
service  cars  which  are  built  by  the  different  manufacturers, 
each  of  whom  has  a  varying  difference  in  his  own  special  de- 
sign, but  all  of  which  designs  follow  the  same  general  principle 
of  construction  and  operation  exemplified  in  our  illustrations." 
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1  K.llll  I  SS    NIGHTS    \\l)    HI  RGLARS 

I      [8  NOT  TO  BE  WONDERED  AT,  perhaps,  thai  those 
who  m  II  electric  lighl  <!<>  ool  altogether  look  with  favor 
on  the  "lightless  night."    The  dealer  in  meal   or  wheal 
will  ill  iroduots  Bomewhere  despite  meatless  and 

wheatless  days,   but    the  manufacturer  of  light  doea  nol   deal 
in  coal,  and  some  one  else  will  make  the  profit  that  erstwhile 
I        iggesting    that    the   occasional    turning   out   of 
lights  will  be  ful  opportunity  to  the  housebreaker,  The 

World  iN'fw  JTork),  however,  disclaims  any  desire 
to  "register  a  kick"  on  behalf  of  the  Lighting  companies.  It 
believes  that  fuel-economy  bj  light-reduction  "may  turn  out 
to  be  a  rather  had  business,"  so  long  a>  all  the  lights  are  turned 
out  on  the  same  night.  It'  lightless  nights  could  onlj  be  cele- 
brated on  different  days  of  the  week  by  different  members  of  the 
community,  it  thinks,  the  burglar  would  have  no  occasion 
to  rejoice;  as  it  i>,  he  will  feel  like  thanking  us  for  our  thought- 
fulness.     It  Bays: 

"  Par  be  it  from  us  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  Olympians,  but 
if  we  were  of  burglarious  disposition  the  recent  call  for  two 
'lightless'  nights  per  week  would  rouse  in  us  a  sentiment  of 
profouhdest  gratitude.  It  used  to  he  said  that  an  electric  light 
was  as  good  as  a   policeman,  and  with  what  joy  should  we  hail 

the  suppression  of  any  or  all  of  these  inconveniences  to  the 
profession  of  Raffles!  We  should  judge  it  particularly  thought- 
ful, too,  to  specify  the  lightless  nights  to  be  expected  and  to 
impress  on  the  public  the  necessity  of  universally  observing 
the  same  two  evenings  of  darkness.  Frankly,  we  have  never 
been  quite  able  to  see  why  all  men  should  abstain  from  pork  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week  or  fill  up  on  fish  on  two  other  specified 
days.  Indeed,  the  distribution  of  provender  would  be  rather 
simplified  by  distribution  of  demand.  Hut  in  this  matter  of 
the  lightless  nights  universal  agreement  on  the  dates  is  really, 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  safety,  a  rather  serious  matter 
if  any  substantial  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  this  particular 
economy.  We  do  not  wish  to  register  any  kick  in  behalf  of  the 
electric-light  companies  against  a  request  to  diminish  the  market 
for  their  product.  They  have  shown  no  lack  of  patriotism  and 
can  be  depended  upon  to  stand  by  loyally,  bearing  their  share  of 
the  public  burden  even  tho  they  can  not  recoup  themselves, 
as  some  others  do,  by  raising  prices  at  will.  Hut,  with  all 
seriousness,  effecting  economy  in  fuel  by  the  reduction  of  lighting 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  rather  bad  business. 

"Of  course,  we  are  not  yet  in  the  situation  of  London  or  Paris, 
ami  have  no  need  for  protective  darkening.  The  question  here 
relates  to  the  probable  effect  of  systematic  decrease  of  lighting 
on  accidents  and  on  crime.  It  certainly  will  not  take  any  large 
experience  to  show  positive  results  in  these  particulars,  and  we 
hope  that  the  information  thus  gained  wall  lead  to  general 
rather  than  specific  recommendations  for  economizing  light. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  individual  can 
reduce  expenditures  to  meet  the  war-conditions  which  confront 
us,  and  it  is  to  be  judged  strictly  on  its  merits.  As  a  measure 
for  fuel-saving  we  do  not  anticipate  any  startling  degree  of 
success  for  the  new  regulations.  A  few  weeks'  investigation  of 
the  load  curve  will  tell  the  story.  Certainly  there  are  many 
more  efficient  ways  of  reducing  waste  of  fuel  much  less  open  to 
serious  objection.  The  20  per  cent,  or  so  of  perfectly  good  fuel 
to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  ash-can  suggests  immediate  possi- 
bility of  results,  and  the  amount  of  coal  wasted  in  heating 
practically  unused  rooms  is  another  item  that  looms  large  in  the 
total  of  domestic  fuel  expenditure." 

Sympathizers  with  this  view  will  take  comfort  in  the  assertion 
that  the  so-called  "Great  White  Ways"  are  not  really  expensive, 
but  cheap,  which  is  made  by  a  writer  in  American  Industries 
(Xew  Yorkj.  Statistics  from  our  large  cities,  quoted  from  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  indicate,  he  says,  that  the  various  types 
of  this  kind  of  lighting  represent,  combined,  a  consumption 
of  electric  current  amounting  only  to  between  three-tenths  of 
1  per  cent,  and  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the  power- 
houses. A  fair  average  would  probably  be  about  six-tenths  of 
1  per  cent,  of  the  output.  Further,  to  abandon  the  use  of  this 
display  lighting  would  result  in  a  smaller  proportionate  saving 
in  coal  consumption  than  these  figures  indicate.     He  goes  on: 


'The  actual  saving  in  ooal-consumption  in  the  larger  cities 
would  probably  be  less  Mian  one-hair  of  l  per  cent.,  or,  applied 
to  all  electric  com  pan  i  throughout  the  country,  the  total 
saving  would  probably  be  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the 
coal  i hey  consume.     It  it  estimated  that  the  coal  necessary  to 

produce    the    power    required    for    the   electric    -it'll-    III    the   cit\     of 

\. -w  York  is  well  within  lo, (KM)  ton>  a  year. 

In  view  Of  these  figures,  the  opinion  of  -oine  people  that 
the  electric  energy  consumed  in  illuminating  all  kinds  of  dis- 
play signs  represents  the  consumption  of  a  verj  large  amount 
of  coal  is  without  foundation. 

"  If  the  people  are  not  informed  concerning  th<   fact-,  th«  J   : 
consider  it  inconsistent  for  the  authorities   to   urge   upon   them 
economy  and  conservation  of  our  resource-  while  their  attention 
is  directed  nightly  to  what  appear!  to  be  extravagance  and  waste 

in  unnecessary  display  lighting. 

"It  has  been  the  experience  abroad  that  cheerful  surroundings 
and  a  certain  amount  of  gaiety  have  a  verj  favorable  effect  on 
the  convalescence  of  wounded  soldiers,  while  gloomy  surround- 
ings have  a  depressing  and  unfavorable  effect.  For  this  reason 
our  allies,  while  prohibiting  street  illumination  ami  displays  in 
order  not  to  invite  hostile  aircraft,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
maintain  theaters,  moving-picture  shows,  and  other  forms  of 
entertainment  to  cheer  up  the  soldiers  on  leave  of  absence. 

"It  is  known  that  utility  companies  are  governed  by  com- 
missions and  can  not  arbitrarily  discontinue  service  to  any 
customer  or  class  of  customers,  also  that  many  of  the  larger  signs 
are  supplied  under  contracts  running  from  one  to  five  years.  In 
the  event  of  this  display  lighting  being  abandoned,  he  believes 
that  necessary  action  should  be  taken  coordinately  by  national, 
State,  and  city  authorities  to  protect  the  companies  against 
suits  and  damages  for  discontinuance  of  service." 


POTATO-BUTTER— In  view  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  butter, 
the  British  Food-Ministry  has  issued  a  recipe  for  a  potato- 
butter  which  costs  less  than  ten  cents  a  pound  and  is  said  to  be 
quite  satisfactory  if  the  directions  are  carefully  followed.  The 
recipe  is  quoted  as  follows  in  a  London  dispatch  to  the  Xew 
York  Sun: 

' '  Peel  the  potatoes  and  boil  until  they  fall  to  pieces  and  become 
floury.  Then  rub  through  a  fine  sieve  into  a  warmed  basin  four- 
teen ounces  of  potatoes  and  add  two  ounces  of  butter  or  marga- 
rine and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir  until  smooth  and  then 
mold  into  rolls  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  To  make  the  ap- 
pearance approvable,  use  butter  coloring,  and  if  intended  to  keep 
beyond  a  few  days  a  butter  preservative  should  be  added." 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  GAS— Altho  gas  is  being  used  more  than 
ever  before,  its  direct  employment  for  lighting  is  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Our  modern  "gas-lights"  are  chiefly  burners 
where  the  light  is  not  given  out  by  the  gas  at  all.  It  is  mixed 
with  air  to  produce  a  dim  blue  flame  with  great  heating  power. 
This  flame  serves  to  heat  a  mantle  of  mineral  salts  white  hot, 
and  it  is  this  incandescent  mantle  that  gives  the  light.  Here 
the  gas  is  used  not  for  its  light,  but  for  its  heat;  and  it  is  as  a 
fuel  that  gas  is  now  most  valuable.  According  to  an  address 
delivered  recently  in  England  by  President  Harry  Jones,  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  reviewed  by  Nature 
(London),  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  gas  output  is  now  used 
for  direct  illumination,  so  that  the  name  "Gas-Light  Company" 
has  become  something  of  a  misnomer.  The  use  of  gas  as  fuel, 
President  Jones  says,  has  received  special  development  during 
the  war,  and  the  ready  applicability  of  gas-appliances  to  the 
rapid  making  of  munitions  in  emergencies  has  made  them 
especially  valuable.  Mr.  Jones  quoted  a  high  official  of  the 
British  War  Office  as  follows: 

"Without  the  direct  aid  of  the  gas  industry  ...  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  impossible  for  this  country  to  wage  the 
campaign  of  the  last  three  years,  or  even  for  any  but  a  trifling 
time  resist  the  overwhelming  floods  of  enemies  that  were  poured 
upon  it.  When  I  first  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  production  of  explosives,  it  took  me  but  a  few  days  to 
realize  my  absolute  dependence  on  your  great  industry." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


THE   GERMAN   MIND   AS   BETRAYED   IN   WAR-MEDALS 


ART  HAS  SERVED  AS  HANDMAIDEN  to  the  war 
/—%  on  both  sides,  but,  like  Liberty,  she  must  stand  aghast 
■^  -*-  at  some  of  the  things  perpetrated  in  her  name.  Even 
the  Germans  themselves  show  ehagrin  over  some  outeroppings, 
such  as  commorative  medals  and  Hindenburg  statues.  The 
Berlin  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  unable  to  stop  the  driving  of 
nails  into  the  wooden  image  of  their  hero,  and  had  to  own 
that  their  enemies  were  "not  so  very  wrong  if  they  describe 
these  horrible  manifestations  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  a*s  bar- 
barous, and  compare  them  with  practises  known  in  connection 
with  negro  art."  But  if  there  was  ever  a  hope  that  the  statue 
itself  would  disappear,  there  is  every  chance,  as  a  German 
writer  laments,  that  "the  memory  of  this  craze  is  to  be  perpetu- 
ated in  medals. ' '  Germany  boasts  of  at  least  580  varieties  of  these 
war-medals,  in  spite  of  the  words  of  the  writer  quoted  above, 
who  goes  on  to  say,  "that  a  real  artist  should  ever  devote  him- 
self to  producing  such  a  medal  is  out  of  the  question,  and  no 
collector  of  real  taste  will  entertain  the  idea  of  filling  his  cabinets 
with  these  commercial  products."  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  keeper  of  the 
coins  and  medals  of  the  British  Museum,  who  writes  a  mono- 
graph on  "The  Commemorative  Medal  in  the  Service  of  Ger- 
many," hopes  that  "some  museums  devoted  to  the  ethnology  of 
primitive  races  will  preserve  specimens."  How  many  Germany 
delights  herself  with  can  not  be  estimated  beyond  the  580 
different  varieties  that  have  found  their  way  to  neutral  countries. 
There  are  of  course  patriotic  pieces  carrying  the  portrait  of 
the  Emperor  with  quotations  from  his  speeches;  and  on  one  he 
appears  with  the  late  Franz  Josef  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
"The  motto  assigns  the  'Glory  to  God  alone,'  and  discreetly 
leaves  to  the  beholder  the  distribution  of  the  shame  between 
the.  three  persons  represented."  '  There  are  over  a  hundred 
"Victory  Pennies,"  among  them  commemorations  of  the 
"Zeppelin  attacks  on  the  London  Docks"  and  "Bombardment 
of  Scarborough  and  Hartlepool  by  German  Ships."  We  gave 
our  readers  a  glimpse  of  these  precious  tokens  in  our  issue  of 


WHEN    WE  WERE    NEUTRALS. 

On  the  obverse  is  the  head  of  President  Wilson,  wearing  a  laurel 
wreath,  the  fillets  embroidered  with  eagles.  Below  are  the  words 
(in  English),  "Liberty,  Neutrality,  Humanity."  On  the  reverse 
is  Uncle  Sam  sitting  beside  a  gun  and  a  pile  of  cannon-balls,  offering 
a  ship  with  one  hand  and  clasping  a  bag  of  $1,000,000  in  the  other, 
with  the  words  (in  German),  "America's  Neutral  Trade." 


September  2,  1916,  and  herewith  add  a  few  more, 
speaks  of  the  character  of  the  medals: 


Mr.  Hill 


"German  sentiment  turns  naturally  to  hero-worship,  and  the 
medals  have  fallen  into  line  with  this  tendency.  Innumerable 
are  the  portraits,  not  only  of  the  leaders  of  royal  birth,  the 


Crown   Prince,    Prince   Eitel  Friedrich,   the   King  of   Bavaria, 

Crown  Prince  Rupprecht,  Prince  Leopold,  the  King  of  Saxony. 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  Duke  Albreohl  of  Wurttemburg; 
not  only  of  the  well-known  leaders  of  less  exalted  origin  Field- 
Marshal  von  Falkenhayn,  Field-Marshal  von  der  Goltz,  Field- 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  Genera]  von  Eluok.   Field-Marshal 


f  - 


THE    LUSITAMA 


Uh  DAL. 


On  the  obverse  the  Lusilania,  loaded  with  munitions  and  aeroplan.  - 
and  furnished  with  a  ram  like  a  battle-ship,  sinking  in  the  Atlantic. 
Above  are  the  words,  "No  Contraband!"  and  below,  "The  liner 
Lusilania  sunk  by  a  German  submarine.  May  5.  1915."  On  the 
reverse,  Death  at  the  office  of  the  Cunard  Line  selling  tickets  to  a 
crowd  of  passengers;  one  of  them  is  holding  a  newspaper  with  the 
words,  "Submarine  Danger!"  but  they  refuse  to  listen  to  the  warn- 
ing of  a  German  in  a  top-hat.    Above  are  the  words,  "  Business  first." 


von  Mackensen,  or — in  the  other  elements — of  Vice-Admiral 
von  Spee  and  Grand-Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and  Count  Zeppelin ; 
but  we  have  portraits  of  heroes  of  more  modest  rank,  such  as 
von  Miicke  (whose  escape  in  a  sailing-vessel  from  Keeling  Island 
to  Hodeida  must  be  almost  forgotten  by  now);  of  von  M  filler, 
the  captain  of  the  Emden;  and  of  Weddigen,  who  torpedoed 
the  three  cruisers.  In  civil  life,  the  Chancellor  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Dr.  Helfferich;  and 
even  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Freiherr  von  Schorle- 
mer-Lieser,  are  included  in  the  gallery  along  with  the  professor 
who  invented  the  42-centimeter  gun.  The  portraits  are  a 
singular  collection,  particularly  striking  by  reason  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  official  expression  of  frightfulness  which 
characterizes  most  of  the  military  leaders.  But  not  all  of  them 
have  succeeded  in  the  assumption  of  the  desired  degree  of 
ferocity;  General  von  Kluck's  expression,  especially  on  the 
medal  on  which  the  German  eagle  is  seen  gazing  at  the  distant 
fortifications  of  Paris,  is  wistful  almost  to  the  verge  of  tears; 
Count  Zeppelin  looks  merely  stolid;  while  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
is  nothing  if  not  genial." 

The  medals  to  von  Tirpitz  interest  this  writer  for  their  "reve- 
lation of  German  idealism  in  its  latest  form."  The  German 
Neptune,  who  shakes  his  fist  and  curses  the  British  ships  as  they 
sink,  "betrays  by  his  attitude  nothing  but  impotent  and  childish 
rage."  On  one  he  is  represented  blowing  through  a  conch 
his  defiance  toward  the  shores  of  England.  This,  we  read,  is 
"so  modeled  as  to  suggest  a  paper  bag,  which  wrill  eventually 
burst  with  due  effect."  Such  banalities,  Mr.  Hill  declares, 
"indicate  the  difference  in  outlook  between  the  Germans  and 
the  rest  of  the  world."  He  gives  another  instance  of  the  failure 
to  see  the  real  point  of  a  statement: 

"The  portrait  of  the  Crown  Prince  on  a  large  medal  by  Gotz 
is  said  to  be  a  good  likeness;  but,  if  that  is  so,  the  caricaturist's 
occupation  is  surely  gone.  The  Italian  medalists  of  the  Renais- 
sance, whom  some  of  the  German  school  have  studied  with 
considerable  care,  were  ruthless  in  their  exposure  of  the  vicious 
qualities  of  some  of  their  sitters ;  but  they  never  failed  to  render 
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THE    THREAT     \(.\i\st    ENGLAND 

on  the  obvera  la  ■  portrait  of  Grand-Admiral  von  Tirpttz.  On  the 
reverse,  Neptune  rising  from  the  sea  and  blowing  a>  conch;  In  the  back* 
ground  is  the  EnsUsh  coast,  with  the  words,  "God  punish  England," 
anil  tin'  date,  ••  Pebruars  18,  1915."  An  Irreverent  Britisher  remarks 
that  Neptune's  conch  "resembles a  paper  bag." 


CARRYING    HI  T    THE    THKKAT. 

(m  the  obverse  is  Death  as  a  skeleton  crouching  in  the  water,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  torpedo  and  in  the  other  a  floating  mine,  threatening  a 
ship  sailing  on  the  surface,  with  the  words,  "England's  greeting  to 
the  neutral  Tubantia."  On  the  reverse  is  the  inscription,  "The  best 
of  men  can  not  live  in  peace  if  it  does  not  suit  his  wicked  neighbor." 


at  the  same  time  that  touch  of  distinction,  of  nobility,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Italian  Renaissance'. 
But  we  must  doubtless  make  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
race.  This  medal  of  the  Crown  Prince  has  on  its  reverse  a 
figure  of  the  young  hero  Siegfried  attacking  with  his  broad- 
sword the  four-headed  dragon  which  symbolizes  the  Triple 
Entente  united  with  Belgium.  Nothing  but  a  failure  of  the 
authorities  to  see  the  significance  of  the  contrast  between  the 
relentless  portrait  on  the  obverse  and  the  Wagnerian  hero 
on  the  reverse  can  account  for  the  omission  to  prosecute  the 
artist  for  lese-majesty;  the  more  so  as  the  dragon,  in  spite  of  the 
hero's  theatrical  efforts,  is  still  intact  in  all  its  features." 

The  von  Kluck  medals  are  very  hard  to  get  in  neutral  coun- 
tries, which  fact  suggests  to  the  writer  that  German  authorities 
really  see  the  immense  appropriateness  of  the  German  eagle 
perched  on  a  gun  looking  "hungrily  at  the  fortifications  of  its 
coveted  prey."  .This  event,  it  is  hinted,  really  belonged  to  the 
Allies  to  celebrate.  One  satirical  medal  struck  before  we  en- 
tered the  war  will  always  be  of  importance  to  us: 

• 

"Hut  even  lack  of  humor  begins  to  pall,  and  We  may  pass 
to  whai  must  be  our  last  category.  The  use  of  the  medal  for 
satiric  purposes  has  evidently  appealed  strongly  to  the  German 
public.  It  is  on  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  a  German 
specialist  publication  that  we  must  place  under  this  head  the 
notorious  Lusitania  medal.  This  is  the  work  of  Karl  Gotz,  of 
Munich,  whose  initials  appear  on  it.  In  the  issue  for  September, 
H)16,  of  the  Blatter  fur  Munzfreunde,  the  organ  of  the  Dresden 
Numismatic  .Club  and  the  Bavarian  Numismatic  Society,  there 
is  a  quotation  from  an  English  newspaper  about  this  medal  and 
the  strange  light  which  it  throws  on  the  mind  of  the  German 
people.  For  the  benefit  of  its  readers,  the  German  periodical 
adds:  'The  piece  referred  to  is  one  of  the  satirical  medals  east 
by  Karl  Gotz,  at  Munich,  flagellating  the  levity  of  mind  of  the 
Cunard  Line.'  A  curious  point  remains  to  be  noted  in  this 
connection.  The  attack  on  the  Lusitania,  according  to  the 
medal,  was  made  on  May  5,  1915.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual 
date  was  two  days  later.  Sinister  deductions  have  been  drawn 
from  this  discrepancy.  But  it  must  be  doubted  whether  the 
German  naval  authorities  would  have  confided  their  intentions 
to  Herr  Gotz  in  Munich,  alt  ho  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may 
have  begun  his  design  at  the  time  when  the  impudent  German 
warning  to  intending  passengers  was  published  in  the  American 
press.  In  any  case,  the  discrepancy  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  medallic  evidence  for  historical  events  needs 
to  be  verified. 

"If  the  satire  of  the  Lusitania  medal  requires  to  be  expounded 
to  the  ordinary  mind,  there  are  other  pieces  in  which  the  satirical 
intent  of  the  medabst  will  be  quite  clear,  even  to  the  most 
unsympathetic  enemy.  Such  are  the  medals  satirizing  the 
'Crafty  Spite'  of  the  Entente;  the  'Campaign  of  Lies'  con- 
ducted by  the  'Cabal  of  Incendiaries,'  our  Foreign  Min- 
isters; the  'Landing  of  the  Indians  at  Marseilles';  the  '  Woo- 
ing of  the  Balkan  Kings ' ;  '  Italy's  Withdrawal  from  the 
Triple  Alliance';  and  America's  manufacture  of  munitions  for 
the  Entente. 

"Such  also  is  the  curious  series  of  pieces  cast  in  iron  by  Eber- 
bach,  a  sort  of  danse  macabre,  in  which  a  skeleton  plays  the 


leading  role.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  medal  in  this  series 
which  satirizes  'England's  Greeting  to  the  Neutral  Tubantia,' 
and  represents  Death  discharging,  on  England's  behalf,  a 
torpedo  at  the  unfortunate  Dutch  vessel,  was  issued  before  or 
alter  it  was  definitely  proved  that  the  torpedo  in  question  was  a 
German  one.  Nor  does  it  much  matter  if,  as  a  high  German 
authority  has  said,  it  is  to  be  the  Germans  who  will  write  the 
history  of  this  war." 


THE   INEW   IRISH    "WILSON" 

NO  PHOTOGRAPH  of  Mr.  Sargent's  "President 
Wilson"  is  permitted,  so  whoever  does  not  go  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  where  it  sojourns  briefly  before 
betaking  itself  to  Dublin,  will  see  the  picture  only  through  the 
eyes  of  our  professional  critics.  And  this  vision  is  not  beguiling, 
because  scarcely  one  of  the  critics  is  beguiled.  It  may  be  their 
natural  ennui,  having  to  see  so  much  and  so  many  pictures  and 
report  on  them,  or  it  may  be  their  resentment  that  their  report 
alone  must  do,  for  the  Dublin  art  authorities  refuse  to  have  a 
reproduction  made  of  this  portrait,  done  for  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland.  Then,  too,  the  fault  may  be  Mr.  Sargent's. 
The  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  puts  it  up  to  him  in 
two  ways.  It  sees  the  picture  figuring  in  a  discussion  "as  to 
whether  our  understanding  has  progressed  or  Air.  Sargent's 
brush  and  vision  have  lost  some  of  their  sagacity."  Of  course 
it  wouldn't  do  to  suspect,  much  less  confess,  a  failure  in  himself. 
So  he  takes  the  picture  sternly  to  task: 

"It  appears  as  a  matter-of-fact  likeness  wanting  in  the  ac- 
customed virtuosity  and  the  luck  of  vision  that  have  so  often 
attended  this  prolific  painter.  He  has  had  such  happy  accidents 
now  and  then:  the  well-remembered  'Ascher  Wertheimer,'  the  pale 
and  elegant '  Madame  G.,'  and  the  '  Marquand  '  of  the  Museum, 
and  the  small  head  of  General  Wood,  as  examples.  His  'President 
Roosevelt,'  with  a  big  hand  on  a  newel-post,  is  already  forgotten, 
along  with  an  endless  string  of  fashionable  portraits  marked  on 
occasion  with  passages  of  great  dexterity.  His  vision  has 
generally  been  commonplace.     His  art  is  in  his  hands. 

"Compare  the  eyes  of  the  'Wilson'  to  the  eyes  of  the  'Mar- 
quand.' The  'Wilson'  eyes  are  dead.  They  tell  nothing  of  the 
man  behind  them,  and  nothing  of  the  reporter-painter  except  as 
when  we  come  fresh  from  the  '  Marquand,'  that  coolly  physio- 
logical record  of  liquid  eyes.  The  realist  grown  tired  of  looking 
becomes  a  formulariat.  His  brush  moves  in  the  old  way — a 
force  of  habit — but  without  fire.  He  becomes  a  mere  reporter 
seriously  jotting  down  the  cut  of  the  bead  and  of  the  suit  of 
clothes,  of  shapes,  but  with  no  interest  in  their  significance. 
The  hands  are  characterless,  almost  boneless,  and  attached  to 
sleeves  rather  than  to  arms.  Is  this  figure  a  wrar-leader  or  a 
tailor's  dummy?  The  clothes  vie  with  the  man  in  interest,  and 
the  clothes  almost  win.  They  issued  an  edict  in  Paris  once 
against  frock-coated  figures  in  bronze  and  marble.  They 
could"  have  gone  on  to  paint.  'It  was  a  wise  edict.  These 
clothes  are  .so  accurately  noted. 

"Mr.  Sargent,  calling  upon  his  particular  brand  of  painter 
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tricks,  now  somewhat  familiar,  reminds  us  that  he  lias  alw. 
and  to  no  mean  extent,  depended  upon  the  power  of  the  well- 
placed  accent.  We  shall  find  it  salient  ly  evident  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  knees  of  this  portrait,  from  which  the  trouser-legs 
fall  away,  and  in  the  management  of  high  lights  on  the  solidly 
drawn  chair.  There  are  many  brushes  as  capable  to-day, 
and  many  more  which  draw  patterns  of  greater  grandeur." 

So  the  critic  turns  away  with  the  conviction  thai  "Mr. 
Sargent's  laurels  have  turned  yellow  with  age";  and  if  one 
doubts  such  a  calamity,  just  reflect  that  '"art  and  connoisseur- 
ship  have  advanced  since  they  were  green,"  and  don't  accuse  the 
critic*  of  not  seeing  through  it  all,  for  "oratory  may  no  longer 
hide  a  want  of  the  sounder  qualities."  Or  take  the  aSiih's  critic. 
The  whole  matter  is  summed  up  so  well  for  him  by  a  j'oung 
artist-critic,  called  Schmittie,  found  standing  near  the  portrait 
at  the  Museum,  that  he  lets  him  do  the  job  of  criticizing  while  he 
himself  talks  pleasantly  of  the  Sun's  office  cat,  and  various  other 
relevancies.     Schmittie  is  not  backward,  tho: 

"I  tell  you  that  picture  is  n.  g.,  and  what's  more,  Sargent  is  a 
flubdub.  Why,  Irving  Wiles  could  beat  it.  It's  only  skin 
deep.  It  has  no  color.  It  has  no  interpretation,  no  style. 
Sargent  was  afraid  when  he  painted  that  picture.  He  was 
afraid  of  the  Schwartzkoeffer  clothes  and  the  Schwartzkoeffer 
chair,  and  afraid  of  what  the  people  would  say.  In  a  com- 
mittee meeting-room  it  would  never  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  portraits  there.  In  a 
museum  you  would  never 
know  it  to  be  a  Sargent  with- 
out the  label.  Bonaventura 
has  given  Sargent  the  go-by. 
He  quit  portraits  once;  he 
should  have  stayed  quit." 


"THK    WOOING    OF    THE    BALKAN     KINGS." 

On  the  obverse  are  a  British  soldier  (in  kilt  and  puttees  only),  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  with  a  knout  under  his  arm.  President  l'oincare, 
and  the  King  of  Italy  joining  in  the  "procession  to  the  Balkans." 
On  the  reverse  are  the  heads  of  the  three  Balkan  Kings:  Ferdinand 
of  Roumania.  Constantinc  at  Greece,  and  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria, 
behind  a  grating.  On  the  grating  hang  emblems  of  the  four  Powers 
of  the  Alliance:  an  apple  for  Italy,  a  heart  for  the  Preach  Republic, 
a  dolphin  emitting  money  for  England,  and  a  clenched  (1st  for 
Russia,  with  the  words:   "Help,  Balkans!     Fight  for  us!" 


WHEN  THE  VOICE 
SHAKES 

rriREMOLO  appears  to 
I  be  the  singer's  heaven 
and  the  hearer's  purga- 
tory. At  least,  practise  and 
endurance  woidd  lead  one  to 
such  a  conclusion;  but  a 
writer  in  the  London  Times 
finds  a  justification  in  nature 
herself  for  this  as  well  as  other 
deviations  from  the  natural 
way    of    singing.    He  calls  it 

a  "protest  of  nature  against  convention,  of  the  unconscious 
against  the  conscious."  The  story  has  gone  forth  that  a 
famous    singer    who    found    his    voice    on    the    wane  and  be- 


FOREIGN  MINISTERS  OF  THE  FOUR  ENTENTE  NATIONS. 

On  the  obverse  are  the  heads  of  Mr.  Delcasse,  Viscount  Grey,  Mr. 
Iswolsky,  and  Signor  Salandra.  Viscount  Grey  is  embracing  Mr. 
Delcasse  and  holding  a  medallion  of  King  Edward  VII.  Below  is 
the  inscription:  "The  Cabal  of  Incendiaries."  On  the  reverse  is  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  "Quadruple  Alliance's  Campaign  of 
Lies":  A  figure  of  Rumor  blowing  a  trumpet  is  riding  in  a  chariot 
inscribed  "Triumphal  Train  to  Berlin,  Vienna,  Constantinople,"  the 
wheels  of  which  are  being  broken  on  the  spiked  helmets  of  the  German 
Armjr.  Rumor  is  scattering  broad-sheets  with  the  words:  "Revolu- 
tion in  Berlin!"  "Germany  at  the  Point  of  Starvation!"  "The 
Cathedral  of  Reims  in   Ruins!"  and   "The  End  of  the  Barbarians! " 


THE    LANDING    OF    THE    INDIANS    AT    MARSEILLES. 

On  the  obverse  is  a  British  soldier  in  a  kilt  twisting  the  tail  of  an 
elephant  on  which  an  Indian  is  seated  and  driving  it  forward  with 
the  words:  "All  right,  pass  on  to  the  battle-field."  On  the  reverse 
is  a  triumphal  arch  erected  by  the  French  Republic,  and  an  Indian 
carrying  a  poster  running  underneath  it.  The  inscriptions  (in 
French)  run:  "Long  live  the  English!  We  are  safe!  Tremendous 
attraction — the  Indians  at  Marseilles!"  (It  will  be  noted  that  in 
the  twelve  French  words  of  these  inscriptions  there  are  five  mistakes.) 


yond  his  control  fell  into  the  habit  of  tremolo,  and  thus  re- 
tained his  place  a  little  longer  before  the  public,  and  all  the 
young  aspirants  began  to  copy  his  new  method  of  singing.     The 

writer  here  calls  tremolo  along 
with  other  song  devices  "de- 
fensible when  they  are  perfect- 
ly natural."  But  when  sing- 
ers "too  consciously  adopt 
them,  they  become  in  their 
turn  conventions  and  defeat 
their  own  purpose."    Thus: 

"A  voice  that  is  always 
wavering  on  a  note,  like  a 
finger  that  is  always  rocking 
on  a  string,  deadens  feeling 
instead  of  quickening  it. 
Moreover,  it  develops  flat 
singing,  since  tremolo  is  usu- 
ally in  a  flat  direction,  as  so 
needing  less  exertion.  There 
was  a  singer  last  year  who  in 
this  way  managed  to  persist 
in  a  B  flat  while  her  ac- 
companist was  firmly  strik- 
ing a  G-major  chord.  It  is 
within  the  mark  to  say  that 
three  women  out  of  five  use 
tremolo  more  than  they  should,  and  one  out  of  five  more 
than  is  endurable.  Men  may  have  plenty  of  faults,  but  this 
is  seldom  one  of  them;  consequently,  when  a  man  has  this 
fault  it  is  intolerable.  In  the  case  of  operatic  singers  it  is  more 
pardonable.  No  voice  could  sustain  a  long,  emotional  part  in 
an  opera  unless  it  might  borrow  from  tremolo,  as  the  face  does 
from  paint,  adventitious  aid.  Also,  when  such  singers  appear 
in  a  concert-hall,  where  the  artifice  is  out  of  place,  they  can  not 
be  expected  suddenly  to  unlearn  the  habit,  even  if  the  strain  of 
the  opera  night  after  night  had  not  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  do  so.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  its  appearance  at  a  'first 
recital' — there  it  can  only  come  from  incompetent  teaching. 

"Our  quarrel  with  excess  of  tremolo  is  twofold.  When  passion 
is  simulated  by  tremor,  it  is  forgotten  that  an  Englishman, 
when  he  is  moved,  does  not  tremble.  He  does  weird  things,  uses 
queer  words,  or  gives  ordinary  words  an  unusual  turn;  or  he 
wrests  the  matter  in  hand  to  his  grave  or  anxious  thoughts,  and 
so  makes  them  mean  the  more  to  him  for  their  deep  root  in  his 
practical  life.  People  who  make  their  voice  tremble  do,  there- 
fore, just  the  unconvincing  thing.  They  ask  us  to  believe  that 
emotion  has  deprived  them  of  the  control  of  it,  whereas  we 
all  know  that  real  emotion  would  have  made  it  do  its  work  in  a 
fuller  and  finer  way.  Secondly,  tremolo  never  indicates  which 
of  all  the  emotions  it  alludes  to;  it  may  be  grief,  anger,  or  love; 
and  we  have  to  look  at  the  words  to  see  which,  whereas  the 
style  of  singing  ought  to  tell  us.  Thus  it  argues  poverty  of 
ideas,  and  may  fairly  be  described  as  musical  bankruptcy. 
"The  listener  is  either  cajoled   or  cheated.     He  is  cajoled 
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THE  SUSPECTED  MAGAZINE-COVER, 

Which,  instead  of  being  merely  cubistic,  is  supposed  to  express  an 

amount  of  information  desired  in  Germany  about  our  West-Indian 

defenses.    It  was  intended  to  reach  Germany  through  Spain. 


cealed  him  from  those  who  did  not  know  his  pedigree  and 
revealed  him  to  those  who  did.  The  essence  of  both  was — 
and  is — that  they  should  not  be  made  too  common." 

We  come  nearer  to  the  birds  in  using  tremolo,  but  so  we  do 
when  we  sing  out  of  strict  time.  Birds  may  achieve  tune — 
some  of  them— but  seldom  time.  Tune  and  time  combined, 
that  is,  determinate  notes,  are  a  convention  of  man,  and  "where 
he  is  nearest  nature  his  voice  most  shares  the  formlessness  of 
the  voices  of  animals."     We  read  of  further  deviations: 

"Man's  nature  is  everywhere  in  rebellion  against  this  de- 
veloping convention.  Indefinite,  wavering  pitch  is  prized  by 
aboriginals  as  'good  singing,'  and  is  imitated  on  the  earliest 
instruments.  A  race  between  drum  and  voice,  in  which  the 
drum  generally  wins,  is  considered  a  point  of  art.  From  such 
indications  and  many  like  them  we  see  that  tremolo  and  tempo 
rubato — i.e.,  falsification  of  tune  and  time — do  not,  as  is  some- 
times said,  date  from  Rubini  and  Chopin  respectively,  but  are 
ineradicable  instincts. 

'Whence  we  may  conclude  that  both  pitch  and  rhythm 
can  be  better  apprehended  when  the  truth  and  its  opposite 
are  simultaneously  present,  and  that  in  this  we  have  one  more 
example  of  the  supreme  law  of  art — that  it  shall  break  its  own 
laws  in  the  act  of  obeying  them. 

''When  composer  and  singer  became  two  persons  instead  of 
one,  notation  was  introduced;  and  the  true  reading  of  this  is 
for  the  singer,  at  every  moment,  a  matter  of  good  judgment.  It 
is  this  judgment  that  Plunket  Greene  and  Henschel  use  when 
they  let  the  impetus  of  the  voice  do  violence  to  the  rhythm, 
swallowing  up  perhaps  a  whole  bar  of  the  time,  just  as  folk- 


Bingeri  do  who  are  intent!  on  the  tun.-,  not  ai  music,  but  as  a 
mean*  of  telling  the  story.     Equally,  thai  judgment  decides, 
where,  that  the  time  shall  be  rigidly  mechanical,  and  so  do 
violence  to  the  voioe,  which  is  a  live  creature.     These  lioen 

are    justified    when    we    are    sure    of     the     composer's     intention 

behind  them,  when  we  know  their  pedigree,  ai  it  were,  and  are 
able  to  account  for  them. 

"Again,  we  occasionally  hear  Mr.  Robey,  when  he  means 
to  be  particularly  wicked  or  pathetic,  sing  a  whole  passage 
deliberately  Hat,  and  no  ear  is  offended,  because  every  one 
knows  that  he  can  siny  it  true  when  truth  is  in  point;  one 
remembers  hearing  Miss  Edith  <  'legg,  who  has  more  than  one 
arrow  in  her  quiver,  <lo  much  the  same  with  a  song  called  '  Mon 
joli  bateau';  and  Mine.  d'Alvarez  the  other  day,  when  she -sang 
the  last  of  the  three  leaps  in  'Mon  coeur  •  <•  <  r<  nearly  a  semi- 
tone sharp,  was  using  a  legitimate  means  of  expression,  tho 
pushing  it  to  its  logical  extreme." 


A   GRAPHIC    SPY   CODE 

MODERN  ART  has  played  into  the  enemy  hands  in  a 
way  such  as  the  art  of  the  past  could  never  have  been 
guilty.  The  technique  of  our  modernists  has  accus- 
tomed us  to  many  lines  and  strokes  that  to  the  uninitiated 
seem  at  best  irrelevant  and  at  worst  the  attempts  of  a  tyro 
who  fails  to  say  easily  what  he  aims  to  impart.  But  the  watch- 
ful and  resourceful  German  spy  finds  in  them  a  camouflage 
for  his  code-message,  and  so  he  sends  to  Germany  by  way  of 
Spain  information  about  our  defenses  in  the  Caribbean.  And 
it  all  goes  as  part  of  the  design  of  a  magazine-cover  issued  in 
Porto  Rico.  The  artist  and  plotter,  Werner  K.  R.  W.  Sturzel,  is 
safe  now  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  where  he  admits  that  he  is  a  special 
intelligence  agent  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  assigned 
to  get  information  to  Berlin.  The  New  York  Tribune  gives  a 
reproduction  of  the  magazine-cover,  and  says: 

"What  is  believed  to  be  bis  most  ingenious  trick  to  get  secret 
information  to  Germany  via  Spain  was  in  the  form  of  a  line- 
and-wash  drawing  he  made  for  the  Puerto  Rico  Ilustrado  in 
1917,  and  which  appeared  as  the  cover-design  of  that  periodical 
in  the  issue  of  January  5  of  this  year.  This  paper  has  a  large 
circulation  in  Spain,  and  Sturzel  was  aware  that,  through  no 
incriminating  effort  on  his  part,  his  cryptic  illustration  would 
fall  into  propel*  hands  in  Barcelona,  Valencia,  or  Cartagena,  and 
eventually  reach  the  German  destination. 

"Altho  Sturzel  posed  as  a  business  man,  he  was  exceedingly 
versatile,  and  used  his  talents  to  further  his  espionage  activities. 

"Painting  and  drawing  were  among  his  accomplishments, 
and  by  the  aid  of  his  talent  he  managed  to  create  for  the  Puerto 
Rico  Ilustrado  the  head  of  an  Arabian  woman,  entitled  'Tipo 
Arabe,'  which  the  Porto-Rican  authorities  believe  Uterally  teems 
with  code  letters  and  hieroglyphics  decipherable  only  in  Ger- 
many or  by  Sturzel. 

"Persons  familiar  with  the  handling  of  codes  and  crypto- 
grams have  exprest  the  belief  that  in  his  cover-design  Sturzel 
may  have  revealed  important  information  to  the  enemy,  es- 
pecially as  to  American  activities  and  defenses  in  the  Caribbean. 
This  was  given  particular  significance,  since  it  was  known  that 
German  agents  have  been  active  in  their  efforts  to  procure  a 
submarine  base  in  Caribbean  and  West-Indian  waters,  and  that 
the  Kaiser  had  many  sympathizers  in  Venezuela." 

Some  personal  facts  about  the  fabricator  are  added: 

"Just  about  the  time  that  the  Government  agents  began  to 
lay  their  plans  to  trap  Sturzel,  Cipriano  Castro,  the  ex-Dictator 
of  Venezuela,  was  ordered  out  of  Trinidad  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  immediately  returned  to  Porto  Rico,  where  he  had 
made  his  home  for  ten  months  before  the  United  States  declared 
war  on  Germany. 

"Sturzel  was  sent  to  Porto  Rico  about  the  time  the  European 
War  began  and  was  employed  by  one  of  the  biggest  German 
business  houses  on  the  island.  He  always  had  an  abundance  of 
money  and  was  a  liberal  spender.  It  was  the  belief  of  the 
Secret  Service  agents  who  were  watching  him  that  he  was  in  the 
pay  of  Wilhelmstrasse.  Sturzel  gave  the  impression  always 
that  his  parents  were  wealthy  and  that  it  had  been  their  custom 
to  'give  generously  to  the  children  far  away  from  home.' ' 


FROM  THE  HEART  OF  FRANCE  TO  THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 


FRENCH  GRATITUDE  for  the  work  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  expressions  of  the 
war.  Even  before  our  participation  in  the  struggle  it 
was  said,  in  a  svay  that  the  French  are  most  the  masters  of, 
thai  "a  new  word  ought  to  be  invented  to  express  American 
kindness."  Now  that  we  suffer  in  all  respects  equally  when 
tlic  French  suffer,  the  work  of 
our  Red  Cross  on  the  other  side 
is  our  work  too.  Whether  we 
are  doing  all  we  are  credited 
with  or  not,  French  gratitude 
stops  at  nothing  but  the  full 
award,  for,  says  a  writer  in  Le 
Petit  Echo  de  la  Mode  (Paris), 
"America  stops  at  nothing  in 
coming  to  our  aid.  Its  large 
cities  are  adopting  our  devas- 
tated towns,  in  order  to  re- 
ci  instruct  them,  and  its  multi- 
millionaires are  undertaking  to 
rebuild  our  villages."  Can  we 
accept  such  full-throated  praise 
if  we  are  not  worthy  of  the 
further  word  of  this  writer? 
"Do  we  not  know,"  she  asks 
her  country  people,  "that  the 
Americans  are  depriving  them- 
selves in  order  to  aid  us?  And 
therein  lies  their  real  chari- 
tableness. To  give  of  one's  ex- 
cess is  good;  but  to  give  of 
what  one  needs  oneself  is  ad- 
mirable! Now,  in  the  United 
States  economy  is  effected  in 
meals,  in  the  wardrobe,  in 
pleasures,  in  everything  that  is 
not  indispensable  to  health,  in 
order  that  the  Allies  may  have 
to  deprive  themselves  of  less." 
The  better  understanding  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  people 
of  France  that  is  coming  about 

as  a  result  of  these  efforts  is  surveyed  by  the  Paris  Temps  in 
connection  with  the  public  speeches  delivered  at  the  Exhibition 
of  American  Gifts  in  December.    Thus: 

"The  speakers  will  not  only  do  honor  to  their  country  in 
calling  attention  to  America's  magnificent  open-heartedness 
ever  since  the  war  began,  but  they  will  also  correct  a  legend  which 
for  too  long  has  had  a  certain  currency  in  France  among  people 
who  have,  even  while  praising  the  undeniable  activity  of  our 
new  alhes,  failed  to  do  justice  to  their  spirit  of  method  and  of 
discipline.  Indeed,  whether  we  have  been  thinking  of  charity, 
sports,  industry,  or  commerce,  we  have  sometimes  been  in- 
clined, now,  for  several  years,  in  some  circles  at  least,  and  even 
while  admitting  the  New  World's  vitality,  to  picture  that 
vitality  in  incorrect  colors.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  we  could  not 
admit  that  an  energy,  so  vigorously  applied  in  all  domains 
of  human  activity,  could  flow  with  a  balanced  rhythm.  The 
American  civilization,  for  those  who  had  not  studied  it  on  its 
ground,  seemed  a  sort  of  nervous  paroxysm  of  energy,  always 
interesting,  but  not  easily  capable  of  keeping  time  with  our 
Latin  rhythm.  Our  prejudices  in  respect  to  the  'strenuous 
life'    of   Americans  were  fostered  by    certain    misinformed    or 


SUPPLIES  FOR   BLERANCOURT. 

An  American  worker  in  the  devastated  district  bringing  help  for  the 
reclamation  of  ruined  homes. 


unrepresentative  travelers,  who.  on  both  shares  of  the  Atlantic, 
would  ha\e  kept   the  Americans  and  the  Frerich  from  coming 
to    an    understanding   of    one    another,    if    clear-sighted    writ. 
had  not  come,  even  before  the  war,  to  correct  our  vision.      The 
truth,   well  enough   known   to  readers  of  Le    Temp*  at   least. 

is  that  the  truly  gian4  accomplishments  of  the  American  chili/.a- 

tion  would  never  have  been  realised  except  for  the  existence  of  a 

perfect     sense    of    organization 

and  an  impeccable  severity  of 

method.  The  war  has  come 
to  bring  to  our  old  world  the 
most  convincing  example  of  the 
method  by  which  the  Ameri- 
cans work,  and  by  which  thi 
attain  the  ends  they  have  pro- 
posed for  themselves.  In  the 
field  of  social  effort,  for  in- 
stance, if  this  week's  lecturers 
take  the  trouble  to  sum  up 
what  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  done  for  children,  for  refu- 
gees, for  the  populations  of  the 
invaded  regions,  for  the  tuber- 
culous, the  sick,  and  the 
wounded,  they  will  give  to  the 
French  public  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  this  calculated,  directed, 
and  disciplined  activity.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  the  birth, 
the  gradual  development,  and 
finally  the  spreading  of  their 
charitable  undertakings,  know 
how  well  they  have  represented, 
and  still  do  represent,  order, 
harmony,  foresight,  and  intelli- 
gence. Their  activity  is  in- 
tense, even  agitated,  and  yet 
it  never  jostles ;  the  means  en- 
gaged are  considerable,  but 
necessary  for  the  enormous 
task  that  it  was  necessary  to 
accomplish;  the  machinery  is 
always  proportional  to  the 
imagination  of  the  workman 
who  employs  it. 

"This  regularity,  this  strict 
method,  this  constant  direction 
assured  to  work,  will  perhaps 
astonish  the  French  public  still 
more  when  that  public  knows 
in  detail  all  the  United  States 
is  doing.  From  the  organization  of  charitable  agencies  to  that 
of  camps  of  military  concentration  (passing  over  the  matters  of 
transport  and  the  uses  to  which  our  ports  have  been  put),  the 
American  effort  bears  witness  everywhere  to  order,  symmetry. 
and  discipline  wedded  to  prodigious  activity  and  to  skilfully 
applied  power.  No  useless  agitation  in  the  effort  made,  no  tran- 
sitory excitement;  but,  in  a  constant  rhythm,  a  generous  and  a 
productive  expenditure  of  energy.  In  shipyards  as  in  office, 
in  manual  no  less  than  in  intellectual  labor,  the  American,  all 
the  while  making  an  intense  effort,  always  keeps  cool  and  main- 
tains his  self-control.  He  applies  himself  to  lose  none  of  the 
hours  lie  gives  to  toil,  to  disperse  none  of  the  springs  of  his 
em  rgy.  Punctuality,  for  instance,  is  one  of  his  familiar  virtues, 
as  all  those  of  us  who  will  have  occasion  to  work  beside  the 
Americans  during  this  war — and  the  number  is  legion! — will 
be  able  to  witness." 

The  antituberculosis  campaign  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  initiated  by  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  in  cooperation  with  the  French  authorities.  This 
work  is  described  by  Lucien  Chaissaigne  in  Le  Journal,  a  Paris 
daily    whose    circulation   approaches   a  million.     The    freezing 
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.r'  winter  iii  (In  mud  and  water  of  tin-  trenches  have  -'lit         The  indictment  against  I'aris  draws  bj  Mr.  Ambroise  Rendu, 

home  thousands  of  soldiers  infeoted  with  the  white  plague,  who  president  of  the  Tuberculosis.  Commission  of  tin-  Department 

thereby    beeomi  tnanent  danger  to  those  they  '•Dim    in  of  the  Seine,  is  om  of  startling  insistenoe.     This  is  brought  out 

•. it'i.     Mr.  Chaissaigne  writes:  in  hi>  speech  delivered  at  the  same  meeting  in  Paris: 


\     peoia]  education,  therefore,  must   be  given  him,  which 


A    DIVERSION   FOR   TUBERCULOUS   PATIENTS. 

These  French  soldiers,  invalided  from  the  trenches,  while  away  the  time  with  a 
victrola  at  a  sanatorium  for  the  tuberculous. 


will  enable  him  to  take  proper  care  of  his  health  and  to  resume 
his  normal  place  in.  society. 

"As  early  as  last  winter  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  whose 
good  works  are  numberless,  sent  to  France  two  successive 
missions,  composed  of  distinguished  leaders  of  the  American 
scientific  world,  to  study  this  poignant  problem  in  all  its  details. 
Following  their  reports,  the  American  Red  Cross  assumed  the 
task  as#  its  own  and  decided  immediately  to  undertake  the 
application  and  adaptation  in  France  of  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  used  in  America. 

"Dr.  Farrand,  chief  of  the  mission,  has  defined  the  work  thus 
conceived.  It  is  for  our  allies  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  own  experience,  to  help 
us  escape  the  terrible  evil  which  the  con- 
tagion of  tuberculosis  might  become  in 
our  country.  How  will  that  fight  be  or- 
ganized? Already  the  Americans  have 
made  their  plans  clear.  They  rely  on 
three  factors: 

"First,  they  wish  to  give  us  an  example 
of  a  city  organization.  In  one  district  of 
Paris,  and  in  some  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  provinces,  complete  antituberculosis 
committees  (dispensaries,  laboratories, 
home  visiting)  will  be  organized.  Dr. 
James  Alexander  Miller  has  charge  of  this 
part  of  the  work. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  distribution  of 
financial  aid  will  be  begun.  The  Ameri- 
cans will  not  wait  for  the  organization  to 
be  complete  to  put  in  practise  this  part 
of  the  program.  The  urgent  cases  called 
to  their  attention  will  receive  the  necessary 
financial  help  at  once.  This  department 
is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William 
Charles  White. 

"Finally,  a  careful  study  has  already 
been  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  start- 
ing a  campaign  of  popular  education  follow- 
ing the  methods  generally  used  in  America : 
traveling  exhibits,  lectures,  lantern-slides, 
moving  pictures.  This  educational  work 
is  assigned  to  Prof.  Selskar  Gunn." 


"  \\  .     lias.-    proved    that    there    are    at     I'aris    0,000    housi 

they  have  their  numbers,  like  the  houses  in  the 
Bible  where  death  had  entered — and  they  an* 
houses  in  which  the  successive  occupants  die.  of 

tuberculosis,  in  which  the  son  dies  alter  the  father, 
the  daughter  after  the  mother;  and  yet  these  houses 
are  always  full.  What  is  more,  they  are  packed 
under  conditions  of  the  most  deplorable  kind,  for 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  provide  our  working 
people  with  sufficiently  large  quarters. 

"A  frightful  task,  this  that  lies  before  us;  but 
can  we  really  frighten  our  friends,  the  Americans.' 
And  I  am  not  rash  in  taking  their  courage  and 
their  good  will  for  granted,  for  I  have  seen  the 
catalog,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  Table  of  Contents,  of 
all  the  social  efforts  that  they  would  undertake 
in  our  country  under  the  Red  Cross;  they  have 
drawn  up  a  marvelous  program  that  takes  the 
child  from  his  birth,  and  even  before  his  birth 
(since  the  mother  also  is  cared  for)  and  continues 
the  effort  all  along  the  line  of  years. 

"Such  is  the  program.  Nothing  finer  was  ever 
conceived,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  go  about 
thanking  our  American  friends  warmly  enough. 
Great  promises  have  been  made  to  us,  and  I  am 
proud  to-day  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  with  all  its  grandeurs,  and  also  all  its 
miseries.  Gratitude  to  the  noble  nation  that  does 
not  wish  to  bring  us  money  alone,  but  also  to  put 
at  our  disposition  its  good-will  and  its  devotion. 
The  heart  of  America  has  spoken — it  is  the  heart 
of  America  which  I  would  thank. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  word  sums  up  our 
feelings,  one  and  all: 

"■Vivent  les  Etats-Unis!"   (Prolonged  applause.) 

After  saying  so  much  that  must  be  grateful  to  American  ears, 
one  of  the  speakers  adds  a  comment  that  not  only  provides  a 
compliment,  but  helps  to  dispel  one  of  the  illusions  of  the  war: 

"There  are  many  more  traits  which  will  not  surprize  those  of 
us  to i  whom  the  mechanism  of  the  American  effort  is  familiar. 
And  in  this  fact  we  find  the  proof  that  the  German  does  not 
wholly  monopolize — as  he  pretends — the  secret  of  organization; 
and  that  other  nations  can  demonstrate,  with  ours,  their  energy 
in  work  at  the  same  time  as  their  powers  of  methodical  applica- 
tion and  disciplined  labor." 


WHERE  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  CARES  FOR  THE  TUBERCULOUS  OF  PARIS. 

The  famous  French  publishing  house  of  Hachette  have  sold  this  chateau  at  Plessis-Piquet,  near 

Paris,  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  it  will  be  used  as  a  sanatorium  for  tuberculous  women  and 

children  brought  from  the  congested  districts  of  the  capital. 
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THE   PERIL  TO   MISSIONARY   AFRICA 

TO  WRECK  all  that  missionaries  have  accomplished 
in  Africa  would  be  the  result  of  allowing  Germany  to 
resume  the  control  of  the  colonies  now  freed  from  her 
sway.  This  is  pointed  out  in  the  New  York  Tribune  by  the 
Rev.  William  S.  Rainsford,  the  former  rector  of  St.  George's 
Church,  New  York,  and  "a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord," 
having  spent  nearly  three  years  in  Africa  in  the  pursuit  6f  big 
game.  "If  one  questions  his  knowledge  of  the  Dark  Continent 
one  has  but  to  read  his  book  on  "The  Land  of  the  Lion";  and 
the  German  menace  that  he  sees  there  is  in  her  ambition  to 
create  "an  exact  counterpart  of  her  plan  for  Middle  Europe." 
We  read: 

"She  aims  to  establish  a  solid  belt  of  country  between  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  southern  Atlantic.  By  doing  so  she 
would  cut  the  continent  in  two.  She  would  again  divide  her 
enemies  and  rivals,  she  would  keep  them  divided 

"In  Africa,  as  a  colonizer,  Germany's  policy  has  been  as  clear 
as  the  day.  She  has  beaten  to  the  earth  all  native  tribes;  she  has 
prepared  herself  'to  rush'  her  neighbors'  territory.  Yet  these 
are  not  her  chief  offense  against  the  peace  of  the  great  African 
land  and  against  those  who  have  chosen  it  for  their  home. 
That  offense  lies  in  her  deliberate  and  declared  intention  to  do 
in  Africa  what  Englishman,  Boer,  Frenchman,  Belgian,  and 
Portuguese  have  so  far  not  only  refrained  "from  doing,  but  have 
pledged  themselves  for  Africa's  advantage  never  to  do,  and  that 
is  this:  Germany  has  proved  her  intention  of  building  up  in 
Central  Africa  a  military  state.  If  such  a  crime  against  human- 
ity were  to  be  allowed,  then  must  we  bid  good-by  to  peace  and 
progress  and  quiet  in  that  unfortunate  and  blood-soaked  land. 
The  work  of  countless  missionaries  and  civil  servants  would  be 
undone,  and  the  savage  instincts  of  tribes  who  are  just  beginning 
to  know  the  blessings  of  peaceful  industry  would  be  stirred  and 
stimulated." 

Dr.  Rainsford  does  not  pretend  that,  apart  from  the  German 
sphere  of  influence,  the  condition  of  native  races  in  equatorial 
Africa  is  wholly  idyllic.  "Belgian  rule  in  the  Kongo  has  been 
bad,  Portuguese  rule  of  the  large  and  potentially  rich  possessions 
of  that  country  has  been  unintelligent  and  selfish."  But  all 
the  same —    ■ 

"No  one  who  has  traveled  in  the  country  (and  I  have  spent 
the  best  part  of  three  years  in  it,  lived  among  its  tribes,  and 
marched,  with  their  assistance,  several  thousand  miles)  can  be 
for  a  moment  doubtful  of  the  immense  advance  made  and  the 
good  already  done,  largely  owing  to  England's  peaceable  policy 
of  occupation  and  civil  rule.  There  has  been  little  trace  of 
militarism  in  England's  rule.  Up  to  1914  she  had,  for  instance, 
in  all  her  immense  East-African  territory  just  two  battalions 
of  native  infantry  and  one  battery  of  artillery.  She  was  wholly 
unprepared  for  war.  Her  colonization  was  absolutely  pacific. 
Where  cUmatic  conditions  were  favorable  to  European  settle- 
ment the  country  was  being  rapidly  taken  up.  Where  the 
climate  was  unfavorable,  as  in  the  rich  Uganda  region,  the 
tribes  were  encouraged  to  practise  better  agricultural  work  by 
capable  civil  servants  and  by  a  large  number  of  missionaries 
(several  of  them  American,  by  the  way),  men  and  women  as 
devoted,  and  not  only  devoted,  but  as  wise  and  far-seeing  in  their 
methods  as  any  who  ever  left  home  and  comfort  to  live  lonely 
lives  of  hardship  for  the  sake  of  their  fellow  men. 

"Such  men  and  such  measures  soon  worked  wonders  among 
the  natives.  Slavery  stopt.  (And,  be  it  remembered,  the  slave 
trade  had  flourished  in  East  Africa  since  Solomon's  time  or 
before.)  Intertribal  war  came  almost  to  an  end.  Gattle- 
stealing  and  throat-cutting  became  unpopular.  The  settlers 
were  finding  out  very  quickly  that  if  they  were  to  'succeed  in 
maintaining  themselves  they  could  only  dp  so  by  engaging  the 
friendly  cooperation  of  the  black  people  Uving  at  their  door. 
Their  tragedies  that  too  often  have  marked  the  entrance  of  the 
white  man  into  an  unoccupied  or  half-occupied  region  have  in 
British  territory  been  almost  unknown. 

"I  may  seem  to  be  drawing  too  rosy  a  picture,  but  I  know 
well  that  the  men  of  the  African  Inland  Mission  (its  headquarters 
are  in  Philadelphia)  would  indorse  every  word  I  say.  I  admit 
that  in  Portuguese  and  Belgian  territories  native  labor  has 
been  forced  and  the  natives  at  times  very  cruelly  treated,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  England,  setting  as  she  has  a  fine 


example  of  fa  inn  OS  ami  humanity,  was  lifting  to  a  higher  plane 
tin'  whole  standard  of  native  administration  on  tin-  continent." 

Germany's  avowed  purpose  to  create  a  military  colony 
out  of  her  East-African  tribes  holds  for  her  the  lure  of  a  splendid 
war-weapon,  but  for  the  tribesmen  onh   .    sure  retrogression. 

Dr.   Rainsford   makes  this  clear: 

"In  those  regions  the  black  man  has  only  latch  mei  the  white 
man.  He  Has  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish  between  men  of 
the  white  nation-.  The  white  man.  to  him.  is  just  the  great 
white  Jin-ana  (master),  armed  with  ir resist  ihle  power,  charged 
with  life  and  death.  He  hows  to  him  without  question.  To 
him  he  seems  a  god-      He  knows  no  other  god. 

"Yes,  Germany  could  do  what  she  liked  with  these  poor 
children  of  a  dark  land — hind  them  to  her  will,  discipline  them, 
and  make  them  terrible  in  battle.  And  if  her  will  were  con- 
quest and  mastery — as,  alas!  all  the  world  knows  it  to  be  to-day 
— then  adieu!  a  long  adieu!  to  all  peaceful  advancement  in  the 
largest  and  most  backward  of  the  quarters  of  the  earth." 


HANDS    OFF   THE   CHILDREN 

TO  CONSCRIPT  THE  CHILDREN  would  be  the  last 
offense  of  our  necessitous  times.  It  is  for  them  we  fight, 
says  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (New 
York),  and,  says  this  great  organ  of  business,  "we  should  pre- 
serve their  souls  as  well  as  their  strength.'1  The  attitude  of  the 
Administration  toward  the  child-labor  laws  in  admitting  no 
relaxation  calls  out  this  journal's  hearty  commendation.  Tho 
the  demands  of  the  war  are  exacting,  and  place  new  duties  and 
burdens  upon  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life,  "the  children  may 
well  be  spared."  If  the  exploitation  of  child-labor  in  factories 
has  always  been  wrong,  it  is  argued  that  such  practise  is  now 
more  wrong  than  ever,  "when  greed  may  strive  to  make  an 
excuse  of  alleged  necessity."  The  hope  of  the  nation  are 
"entitled,  in  their  own  right,  to  that  life  and  development 
which  inures  to  them  by  reason  of  birth  and  being.'1     We  read: 

"By  no  fault  or  permission  of  its  own  the  child  of  to-day  comes 
suddenly  upon  a  heritage  of  wo — the  war!  All  the  fruits  of 
ordinary  labor  are  consumed  in  its  conduct.  To  require  a 
child  to  work  at  any  of  the  industrial  agencies  which  feed  this 
huge  anomaly  of  civilization  would  be  doubly  a  crime.  How 
shall  it  learn  to  know  that  labor  is  a  privilege,  not  a  penalty, 
when  all  its  ends  are  destructive?  How  shall  it  perceive  the 
ministration  of  production  and  exchange,  the  soul  of  things 
physical,  when  the  whole  world  is  distorted  with  a  colossal 
retrogression  to  savagery?  How  shall  it  imbibe  the  beneficence 
of  democracy  when  on  every  hand  it  finds  its  elders  and  teachers 
utilizing  restrictive  powers  over  the  processes  of  life  to  accorn^ 
pbsh  death  and  destruction?  To  force  it  to  dry  up  the  founts 
of  its  own  life,  to  contribute  its  puny  portion  of  real  toil  to  this 
end  would  be  sacrilege — and  it  would  destroy  the  high  estate 
which  a  'war  for  democracy'  hopes  to  bequeath  to  the  world, 
for  the  child  of  to-day  must  be  the  man  or  woman  of  to-morrow. 
As  'tis  intended  to  give  a  new  and  better  world  to  mankind 
through  this  struggle,  so  should  the  embryo  citizen  be  pre- 
served a  worthy  inheritor  of  a  worthy  legacy.  Let  the  child 
be  still  a  child.  Show  forth  the  promised  land  of  good  works 
worthily  bestowed,  but  let  not  the  devil  of  war  whisper  of  pos- 
sessions through  the  worship  of  war  and  not  of  the  nobler  and 
finer  purposes  of  war. 

"We  write  these  thoughts  because  in  our  absorption  we  are 
apt  to  consider  of  minor  importance  matters  that  affect  power- 
fully our  civilization,  if  not  our  'cause.'  Seemingly  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  assume  a  paternalistic  attjtude 
toward  the  people.  But  let  us  not,  in  fact  or  in  spirit,  con- 
script the  children.  All  that  the  world  shall  be  rests  at  last  in 
them.  For  them  we  fight.  We  should  preserve  their  souls, 
as  well  as  their  strength.  We  should  demand  no  tribute  from 
their  labor.  But,  pursuing  their  bves,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in 
the  old  way,  let  them  labor  as  an  expression  of  love,  as  a  token 
of  freedom,  as  an  earnest  of  that  good  time  coming  when  the 
world  shall  be  filled  with  prescience  and  peace.  As  for  women, 
they  are  asking  for  rights  and  privileges  that  can  never  be 
fully  enjoyed  unless  they  work,  either  in  the  home  or  the  mart. 
And  they  now  have  their  choice." 
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Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  3401  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit. 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


AMID  the  welter  of  war  it  is  pleasant 
to  turn  aside  into  the  old  frequented 
ways  of  verse  and  rest  our  souls  once  more 
in  the  refreshing  scent  of  old  gardens,  to 
sec  again  the  moonlight  on  the  waters, 
and  hear  the  wind  blowing  softly  through 
the  pines.  What  could  be  more  charming 
in  this  mood  than  these  verses  of  Clinton 
Boollard's,  found  in  that  treasury  of  good 
verse,  the  Minneapolis  Bellman: 

A  SOUTHERN  GARDEN 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

Over  the  wall  the  bougainvillea  vine 

Droops  in  the  languid  breeze, 
As  purple  as  ethereal  twilight  wine 

In  crystal  chalices. 

Above,  where  palms  and  pointed  cedars  tower. 

The  cardinals  wing  along, 
Like  petals  of  the  red  hibiscus  flower 

Dowered  with  the  gift  of  song. 

After  the  chill  of  life,  its  moil,  its  stress, 

How  wrapt  in  rest  it  seems! — 
Here  is  the  Garden  of  Forgetf ulness ; 

Here  is  the  Bourn  of  Dreams! 

This  delightful  poem,  full  of  a  wise 
philosophy,  we  take  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun: 

THE  LOST  PATH 

By  Beatrice  Washburn 

Along  a  little  twisted,  rose-hung  path 
We  two  went  out  to  walk  one  summer  day. 
Then,  led  by  wider  streets  and  broader  fields, 
We  lost  our  way. 

We  saw  there  running  streams  and  deep,  blue  seas. 
And  roads  that  led  along  the  winding  downs. 
And  massive  mountains  on  whose  fir-trimmed  tops 
Hung  ancient,  hidden  towns. 

We  saw  there  palaces  with  carven  walls 
And  taverns  where  the  busy  highroads  crossed. 
Still  we  are  seeking,  but  we  have  not  found. 
That  little  path  we  lost. 

Neil  Munro  has  a  fine  swinging  quality 
in  his  verse,  and  he  is  at  his  best  when 
chanting  the  praises  of  his  native  Caledonia, 
as  witness  these  verses  in  the  Edinburgh 
Blackwood's  Magazine: 

MONALTREE 

By  Neil  Munro 

The  mornings  came  like  sweethearts  there  and 
whistled  me  from  bed, 
Monaltree!     Monaltree! 
Never  a  care  had  I!  but  up  and  followed  where 
they  led. 
Brave  little  streams  were  flowing  there, 
Tansy  and  thyme  were  growing  there, 
Scenting  the  bland  winds  blowing  there. 
That  once  could  blow  the  breath  of  life  in  me  if  I 
were  dead, 
Monaltree!  Monaltree! 

Gay  was  the  world;   was  in  it  then  nothing  at  all 
to  rue! 
Monaltree!  Monaltree! 
A  bird  was  in  the  breast  o'  me,  my  step  was  light's 
the  dew. 
I  mind  the  sea-gulls  crying  then; 
Myself,  I  could  be  flying  then! 
There  was  no  dule  nor  dying  then — 
Going  to  bed  and  sleep  again  the  only  ache  I  knew, 
Monaltree!  Monaltree! 

By  night  now  I'll  be  thinking,  and  my  loss  must 
vex  me  still, 
Monaltree!  Monaltree! 


The  gallanl  day*  all  done  with,  glory  gone  from 
wave  and  hill! 
\o  more  for  mi-  the  breeze  is  there, 
Nor  he  among  the  trees  is  there. 
Hut  Kray  grief  of  tiie  seas  is  there; 
No   more    the    sweetheart    morns    will    come   and 
whistli-  me  where  I  will, 
Monaltree!   Monaltree! 

Humor,  wit,  and  wisdom  are  not  the 
only  qualities  possest  by  England's  much 
worshiped  Mr.  Punch,  for  he  also  has  a 
rare  vein  of  tender  sentiment.  He  is 
devoted,  moreover,  to  the  Little  People, 
as  we  were,  too,  when  we  were  children. 
From  the  pages  of  recent  issues  of  Punch 
we  take  these  poems  by  bards  who  conceal 
their  modesty  under  their  initials.  The 
first  is  by  W.  II.  O.  and  is  entitled: 

PRETENDING 

By  W.   H.  O. 

I  know  a  magic  woodland  with  grassy  rides  that 

ring 
To  strange  fantastic  music  and  whir  of  elfin  wing. 
Where  all   the  oaks  and   beeches,   moss-mantled 

to  the  knees. 
Are  really  fairy  princes  pretending  to  be  trees. 

I  know  a  magic  moorland  with  wild  winds  drifting 

by. 
And  pools  among  the  peat-hags  that  mirror  back 

the  sky; 
And  there  in  golden  bracken  the  fronds  that  toss 

and  turn 
Are  really  little  people  pretending  to  be  fern. 

I  wander  in  the  woodland,  I  walk  the  magic  moor; 
Sometimes  I   meet  with  fairies,   sometimes   I'm 

not  so  sure; 
And  oft  I  pause  and  wonder  among  the  green  and 

gold 
If  I  am  not  a  child  again — pretending  to  be  old. 

The  second,  from  the  pen  of  R.  F.,  runs: 

WHITE  MAGIC 

By  R.  F. 

Blind  folk  see  the  fairies, 

Oh,  better  far  than  we, 
Who  miss  the  shining  of  their  wings 
Because  our  eyes  are  filled  with  things 

We  do  not  wish  to  see. 
They  need  not  seek  enchantment 

From  solemn  printed  books, 
For  all  about  them  as  they  go 
The  fairies  flutter  to  and  fro 

With  smiling,  friendly  looks. 

Deaf  folk  hear  the  fairies, 

However  soft  their  song; 
'Tis  we  who  lose  the  honey  sound 
Amid  the  clamor  all  around 

That  beats  the  whole  day  long. 
But  they  with  gentle  faces 

Sit  quietly  apart; 
What  room  have  they  for  sorrowing 
While  fairy  minstrels  sit  and  sing 

Close  to  their  listening  heart? 

From  The  Poetry  Review  we  take  this 
fine  piece  of  mystical  imagery: 

THE  GATE 

By  Eugene  Crombie 

Musing  alone  beside  my  midnight  fire 

On  some  old  tale  of  bygone  chivalry, 

I  heard  upon  the  wind's  unending  sigh 

The  muffled  feet  of  many  thousand  years. 

I  saw  them  pass,  gray-cloaked  and  travel-stained. 

Toward  a  crystal  gate  beyond  the  stars. 

He  that  is  called  the  Builder  came  to  me 

And  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  then  he  spake: 


"This  is  the  (.ate  through   which  the  yean  must 

l>;is-. 
To  be  absolved   from   the  Eternal   Curve 
And  lay  aside  their  shabby  Cloak  of  sin 
Brave    men     bavi  their    strength    and 

gentleni 
Children    have    brought     their    laughter,    women 

tears 
For  stones  to  build  the  Crystal  Gate     and  tin 

Poetry  (Chicago),  another  of  the  maga- 
zines devoted  solely  to  verse,  has  these 
charming  lines  to  a  little  one: 

TO  A  CHILD 

By  Florence  k.  Mixtkk 

You  are  my  silent  laughter: 

You  are  my  unshed  tears; 
You  are  the  elfin  wonder 

Of  my  ecstasy  and  foars. 
You  are  my  heart  that  dances: 

You  are  my  soul  t  hat  leaps. 
You  have  hidden  the  key  of  the  lonely  room 

Whore  my  troubled  spirit  sleeps. 

Dear  changeling,  how  I  love  your  smile! — 

Fleet  as  a  timid  fawn 
It  breaks  upon  me  suddenly 

And  with  a  flash  is  gone. 
It's  hardly  like  a  smile  at  all. 

More  like  a  blinding  light 
That  darts  across  the  starless  sky — 

A  firefly  of  the  night. 

From  the  children  to  the  home  is  but  a 
step  and  we  can  take  that  by  turning  to 
the  London  New  Witness,  which  has  this 
exquisite  little  picture: 

HOMEWARDS 
By  Hugh  A.  MacCartan 

Moonlight  on  the  valley,  the  little  winds  sleep 
In  their  silvery  cradles,  weary  of  play  : 

The  trees  flinging  shadows,  a  flock  of  white  sheep 
At  sound  of  my  footfall  moving  one  way. 

Only  the  moonbeams,  the  sheep,  and  the  trees. 
The  cry  of  a  curlew,  the  croon  of  a  stream 

Winnowed  by  distance;  and  deeper  than  these 
A  voice  faintly  calling  out  of  the  gleam. 

Ah,  voice  dimly  calling,  luring  my  heart 
Into  the  country  I  know  not  and  knew, 

My  sails  are  unfolded,  ready  to  start 

Over  the  moon  waves,  homewards,  witli  you. 

One  step  more  brings  us  within  the 
house,  and  in  Good  Housekeeping  Louise 
May  Gridley  presents  us  with  a  vivid 
description  of  eventide  when  the  cold 
wind  blows: 

A  WINTER  EVENING 

By  Louise  May  Gridley 

Soft  hands  of  white  across  a  sunny  sky — 

And  then  the  low-toned  twilight  creeping  on. 

A  neighboring  roof  deep-etched  with  burdening 

snow; 
Hill,  field,  and  tree  beyond, 
Blending  in  one  wide,  gentle  blur  of  gray ; 
Brown  shrubs  and  withered  grasses  wave  aloft 
Their  invitation  to  a  passing  feathered  guest. 
While  here  and  there,  and  here  again, 
Faint  wisps  of  smoke  curl  upward. 
Telling  once  more  the  tale  of  little  homes, 
Whither  the  toil-worn  hasten,  to  sit  them  down 

and  rest. 

So  I  will  spread  a  table  here  beside  our  hearth; 
A  joyful  feast,  for  Love  broods  over  it. 
Lending  the  snow-white  luster  of  his  wings. 
And  now  all  things  made  ready,  I  will  wait. 
And  listen  for  the  voice  I  know  so  well. 
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MAGALOG 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue*in  Mag- 
azine form.  A  reference  book  for  all 
the  year.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

The  well  balanced   garden  wiliryleld  food 

for  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul.  Grow  more 
fruit.  Fruit  is  nature's  nift  of  wholesome  nour- 
ishment served  in  most  appetizing  form.  Eat 
fruit  and  save  sugar.  Eat  nuts  and  save  meat. 
By  eating  fruit  from  your  own  gardens  you  will 
save  food  for  the  fighting  men. 

Are  you  planning  a  Home  Orchard  of  early  j 
bearing  fruit  trees  this  spring? 

A  Berry  Garden  from  which]  you  can  pick  | 
berries  this  summer? 

A  Rose  Garden  that  will  bloom  from  spring  | 
to  frost? 

Or  a  Garden  Beautiful  ? 

Let  us  help  you!  We  are  landscape  builders.  | 
We  create  pictures  with  plants  for  year  round  1 
beauty  and  fruit  gardens  of  real  value. 

Our  entire  organization  of  landscape  en-  J 
gineers.  architects,  shrub,  tree  and  orchard  ] 
experts  is  at  your  disposal. 

Plant  symmetrical,  advanced,  carefully  | 
selected,  fresh  dug,  heavily  rooted  stock  J 
for  immediate  effect  and  results. 

OUR   DEPENDABLE  TREES  and  I 
PLANTS  are  GUARANTEED 
to  GROW. 
GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,    GLENWOOD  NURSERY,   1 
1907  Main  St. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Pmilfrv-  RnnL-  Latest  and  best  yet  :  144 
I  Utility  UUUK  pages, 2is  beautiful  pictures, 
hatching,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  information. 
Describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  handling  53  pure  -  bred 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  choose  fowls,  eggs,  incubators, 

sprouters.  This  book  worth  dollars  mailed  for  10  cents. 

Berry's    Poultry    Farm,    Box    55,    Clarinda,    Iowa 


Vegetable    Growing    for   Amateurs 


"A  practical  handbook  by  H.  H.  Thomas,  the  well-known 
gardening  expert,  showing  how  to  sow,  plant  and  culti- 
vate all  kind3  of  vegetables,  salads,  and  useful  herbs, 
how  to  prepare  soils,  etc.     Cloth,  illustrated,  by  mail,  67c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,    3S4-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Wagner's  Flower  Catalog 

Tells  you  how  to  select  and  how  to  plant  for 
the  quickest  results  and  the  most  pleasing 
effects.  Places  Wagner  Landscape  Service  De- 
partment at  your  command  without  cost.  Will 
help  solve  your  planting  problems,  no  matter 
how  large  and  elaborate  or  how  small  and 
simple  your  grounds  may  be. 

Free  to  Garden  Lovers 

Write  today  and  get  your  copy  early  so  that 
you  may  obtain  full  benefit  of  the  growing  sea- 
son. Complete  lists  of  Hardy  Flowers,  Roses, 
Annuals,  Bulbs,  Shrubs.Trees  and  Evergreens. 
All  rugged,  growing  stock  and  guaranteed  to 
reach  you  in  perfect  planting  condition.  Free 
delivery  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

Write  Today  tor  Catalog  & 

Wagner  Park  Nur»eries  Box  937  Sidney,  O. 
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In  deference  to  tome  hundreds  of  requests  from  subscribers  in  many  purls  of  the  country,  we  have  de- 
cided to  ml  us  purchasing  agents  for  any  books  reviewed  in  Tiik  Litkkakv  DlGMT.     Orders  for  such 
thinks  will  hereafter  lie  promptly  tilled  on  receipt  <<i   the  purchase  price.   With  the  postage  added,  when  re- 
!       Orders  should  be  uddrest  to  Funk  dc  H  agnails  Company,  35^-360  Fourth  Ave.,  A'»  a    York  City. 
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THE   WAR   IN  1914    AND   THE   WAR   IN 
1917— A   DIFFERENCE 

JastTOW,  Morris,  Jr.  The  War  and  the  Bagdad 
Railway.  The  Story  of  Asia  Minor  and  Its  Relation 
to  the  l'n'iui  Conflict.  With  fourteen  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.  12mo,  pp.  160.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.     $1.50.    Postage,  16  cents. 

Professor  Jastrow,  who  has  long  been 
known  for  his  researches  in  Mesopotamia^ 
antiquities,  and  for  the  books  he  has  writ- 
ten, has  here  produced  a  work  thoroughly 
modern  in  theme  and  treatment.  Of  the 
origin  and  gradual  building  through  a 
series  of  years  of  the  Bagdad  railway,  of 
its  importance  in  the  present  war  as  a 
notable  evidence  of  German  ambition  for 
expansion  in  the  Near  East,  a  full  and 
needed  account  is  given.  His  chapter  on 
Asia  Minor,  as  the  land  which  has  pro- 
vided from  earliest  times  the  route  by 
which  Europe  and  Asia  obtained  inter- 
communication, rivals  the  one  on  the 
railway  as  a  source  of  timely  and  inter- 
esting information  to  students  of  the  war. 
A  third  feature  of  the  book,  and  the  one  to 
which  special  attention  will  be  given  here, 
is  that  in  which  the  author  points  out, 
with  much  clearness,  and  as  a  novelty 
in  current  war  literature,  the  complete 
change  that  came  over  the  nature  of 
the  war  in  1917. 

The  war  of  1917  was  not  the  same  war 
as  in  1914,  but  "an  entirely  different  war." 
The  explosion  of  1914  was  a  result  of 
"overpressure  exerted  on  the  European 
body  politic  by  conflicting  national  am- 
bitions, by  Pan-Germanism  on  the  one  side, 
by  Pan-Slavism  on  the  other,"  and  by 
growing  mutual  distrust  and  fear  among 
nations,  which  had  led  to  the  Triple 
Entente  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  another  cause  being  European 
economic  rivalries.  Definite  issues  of  a 
political,  racial,  and  economic  character 
were  thus  involved  when  the  war  broke 
out,  but  these  had  all  moved  into  the 
background  before  paramount  influences 
of  another  sort  that  characterized  the 
war  in  1917,  making  it  "a  struggle  on  a 
gigantic  scale  for  popular  government." 
This  country  went  to  war  with  Germany, 
because  Germany  represented  (ta  powerful 
and  menacing  government  based  on  the 
autocratic  principle."  Violation  of  Bel- 
gium's guaranteed  neutrality  had  been 
the  occasion  for  England's  entrance.  The 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  resump- 
tion of  a  ruthless  sink-at-sight  submarine 
policy  were  the  occasion  for  ours. 

Germany's  diplomatic  case  in  July, 
1914,  "was  not  bad,"  in  Professor  Jas- 
trow's  opinion.  She  had  some  justification 
for  feeling  that  she  had  been  hemmed  in 
by  France  and  Russia  and  some  reason  to 
fear  Russian  aggression.  With  England 
and  Russia  pooling  their  interests  in  Persia 
in  1910,  her  enemies  had  again  shown  their 
hands,  altho  it  had  been  fear  of  Ger- 
many's growing  power  in  the  East  that 
brought  England  to  the  side  of  Russia. 
The  Agadir  incident  of  1911  again  re- 
vealed to  Germany  a  definite  alinement  of 
England  and  France  against  her  and  fore- 
shadowed the  Triple  Entente,  as'  directed 
primarily  against  her.  These  facts,  the 
author  thinks,  could  not  be  brushed 
aside,  in  any  fair  review  of  the  European 


situation  as  it  existed  just  before  the 
war  began.  Germany  saw  France  ami 
Spain  in  control  of  Morocco,  and  saw  Italy 
getting  a  slice  of  Turkey.  She  believed 
that  she  had  been  left  out  in  the  cold 
"without  prospect  of  getting  so  much  as 
a  bone."  She  also  had  some  academic 
justification  for  her  contention  that  "a 
quarrel  between  Austria  and  Servia  should 
be  fought  out  by  these  two  contestants," 
albeit  the  position  she  took  "may  have 
had  a  sinister  substratum."  But  Germany 
"entirely  spoiled  her  case  by  her  conduct 
of  the  war,"  a  conduct;  which,  rather  than 
her  responsibility  for  the  war,  "aroused 
at  once  the  fear  and  the  hostility  of 
practically  the  entire  world*,  outside  the 
groups  arrayed  on  her  side." 

In  regard  to  responsibility  for  the  ac- 
tual outbreak,  "the  official  mobilization  of 
the  Russian  Army  in  the  last  week  of 
July  was  a  contributing  factor."  No  one 
who  was  in  Germany  at  that  time,  as 
Professor  Jastrow  was,  "could  have  had 
any  doubt  of  the  genuine  fear  of  Russia 
that  was  felt  in  Germany."  At  the  same 
time,  "Germany  could  have  prevented  the 
war,  and  that  is  quite  as  serious  a 
charge  against  her  as  the  general  belief 
that  she  willed  it."  Her  rejection  of 
Viscount  Grey's  proposal  for  a  European 
conference  to  take  up  the  Austro-Servian 
question,  "when  it  was  perfectly  evident 
that  the  question  without  such  a  con- 
ference would  lead  to  a  general  European 
war,  revealed  Germany's  unwillingness 
to  prevent  war."  In  regard  to  her  conduct 
of  the  war,  however,  "there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion,"  because  the  facts 
"are  there  and  speak  for  themselves." 

By  Germany's  conduct  Professor  Jastrow 
means  "  the  military  policy  adopted  by  the 
General  Staff  and  executed  as  the  official 
acts  of  the  German  Government,"  that  is, 
"  the  official  violation  of  Belgium's  neu- 
trality, the  official  imposition  of  exorbi- 
tant fines  on  Belgian  cities  and  towns,  the  . 
official  recourse  to  such  medieval,  ay, 
almost  primitive,  methods  of  warfare  as 
taking  hostages  and  deporting  the  popu- 
lation of  invaded  districts,  the  official  order 
to  burn  and  sack  a  large  portion  of  Lou  vain, 
the  official  sinking  of  ships  carrying 
non-combatants,  the  official  destruction 
of  towns  and  villages  in  the  line  to  retreat, 
the  official  raiding  of  cities  and  towns  by 
airships."  The  feature  common  to  these 
acts,  apart  from  their  inhuman  aspects, 
was  that  they  affected  "to  an  almost  ex- 
clusive degree  the  civilian  non-combatant 
population,"  and  the  effect  of  Germany's 
conduct  was  to  bring  "the  entire  world  to 
the  realization  of  the  menace  involved 
in  the  existence  of  a  government  acting 
autocratically,  without  any  responsibility 
to  the  people,  and  therefore  without 
control." 

Germany's  conduct  of  the  war,  there- 
fore, was  responsible  for  the  situation  in 
1917,  and  even  those  who  would  justify 
her  conduct  on  the  ground  of  military 
necessity  "must  recognize  the  result  as  a 
natural  and  logical  sequence."  They 
should  see  that  responsibility  rests  with  the 
German  Government,  and  not  with  the 
German  people,  "who  were  not  consulted, 
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For  War 
Service 


When  production  is  being 
speeded  to  the  last  notch — 
when  men  and  machines  are 
being  overworked  night  and 
day — when  equipment  must 
necessarily  go  without  cus- 
tomary attention — 

Then  you  need  the  Lincoln 
Motor — the  motor  that  runs 
under  water  and  stands  the 
score  of  other  tests  which  war 
emergencies  impose. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  101-S 
showing  Lincoln  Motors  in 
operation  under  trying  con- 
ditions. 


This  standard  Lincoln  Motor  has 
operated  under  water  for  over  3 
years  without  damage  to  windings. 


Lincoln  Motor  driving  press  for  making 
auto  uu«k  frames-  250';  overload,  5 
timet  per  minute,  24  hour-  ikt  day. 


Lincoln  Motors  driving  fan  in  chemical 
works.  Adopted  as  standard  in  this 
plant  after  severe  comparative  tests. 


Lincoln  Motor  working  24  hours  a  day 
in  meat  packing  plant  under  severe 
moisture  conditions. 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  York  City 
Syracuse 
Buffalo 
Boston 


Chicago 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Pittsburg 


Philadelphia 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Toronto 
Montreal 


Agencies  in  Other  Principal  Cities 
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Q&e  HOME 

OWNS 


SHE  will  never  be  happy  until  she  has  a 
home  of  her  very  own.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  that  she  does  not  think  of  her  home,  as 
she  would  have  it.  It  is  to  be  a  place  of  com- 
fort, contentment  and  harmony ;  it  is  to  be 
practical,  convenient,  beautiful. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of  this  home  of  her  own  planning — 
nothing  will  be  nearer  or  dearer  to  her  heart,  next  to  her 
loved  ones. 

Build  her  that  home!  Build  it  of  wood!  Build  it  NOW! 
Build  it  of 

SOUTHERN  PINE 

"  The  Wood  of  Service  " 

Real  homes  are  built  of  wood,  for  wood  alone  can  impart  that 
atmosphere  that  makes  a  house — a  home.  More  homes  are 
built  of  Southern  Pine  than  any  other  wood.  It  is  the 
world's  greatest  building  material  because  it  is  dependable 
and  economical;   because  it  has  strength,  beauty,  durability. 

Build  NOW,  for  perfectly  manufactured,  easily  worked, 
easily  finished  Southern  Pine  has  advanced  far  less  in  price 
than  other  building  materials. 

All  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  have,  or  can  easily  get,  Southern 
Pine  Association  building  helps.  Home-builders  will  find 
them  most  valuable.  Your  Lumber  Dealer  will  give  them 
to  you  without  charge. 

Build  her  that  Home  of  her  Dreams. 
Build  it  of  Wood.     Build  it  NOW ! 

Sbnihem  Pino  Association 


N   E.    W 
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either  at    the  outbreak   of   tin-   war,   or  at 
any   time  during   the   war."      Tin-  German 

Governmenl    declared   war  before  calling 
in  tin-   Reichstag,  and  lia.s  carried  it   on 

"with  little  regard  to  tin-  national  legis- 
lative body,  which  merely  piWUH  credit 
It  never  had  a  mandate  from  the  (iermati 
people,  hut  simply  imposed  its  authority 
on  'them.  The  idea  of  popular  govern- 
ment government  under  the  consent  of 
the  governed — had  become  a  part  of  tin- 
political  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  (Jcrman 
Government  in  opposing  itself  to  that 
spirit  made  herself  "an  em  my|of  mankind." 
The  war  in  1917  was  a  struggle  forced 
upon  the  world  to  secure  the  triumph  and 
the  duration  of  democracy. 

The  Russian  revolution,  in  extraordinary 
clearness,  laid  bare  this  political  spirit.  It 
came,  moreover,  at  a  time  when  Germany's 
conduct  of  the  war  had  shown  how  great  a 
menace  was  involved  in  a  government 
that  conducted  itself  in  opposition  to  that 
spirit.  This  revolution  was  not  only  a 
revolt  against  an  autocratic  government 
in  Russia  that  had  imposed  war  on  its 
people,  precisely  as  Germany  had  done, 
"for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  plans 
of  aggression  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations,"  but  it  was  a  decisive  stroke  for 
the  triumph  of  world-democracy,  and  so  it 
"revealed  the  existence  of  forces,  lying 
deeper  than  the  issues  which  brought  on 
the  war  of  1914."  Entirely  popular  in 
character,  the  revolution  had  no  concern 
with  the  issues  of  1914  and  naturally  and 
consistently  renounced  all  plans  of  annex- 
ation and  aggression.  It  had  no  designs 
on  Constantinople,  nor  was  it  concerned 
with  "the  formation  of  a  great  Pan-Slavic 
state  as  a  menace  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world" — a  menace  as  great  as  were  the  am- 
bitions of  the  German  Government  for  "a 
place  in  the  sun."  Russia  in  1917  was  aim- 
ing at  the  preservation  of  her  democracy, 
and  her  leaders  realized  that  this  democ- 
racy was  not  safe  so  long  as  an  autocratic 
government  was  maintained  in  a  neigh- 
boring state.  With  our  entrance  into  the 
war  a  new  and  definite  character  was 
given  to  the  war  as  a  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  democracy  in  the  world, 
and  President  Wilson  became  the  world's 
spokesman.  He  made  the  program  so 
clear  that  he  who  ran  could  read.  He 
clarified  the  issue  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  evident — even  to  the  people  of 
Germany,  had  they  been  able  to  think 
about  it — that  our  war  against  Germany 
was  "actually  a  war  for  the  German 
people,  as  much  as  for  the  preservation 
of  American  democracy."  Americans 
had  no  special  concern  with  the  issues  of 
1914.  They  were  solely  concerned  with 
"securing  the  peace  of  the  world  through 
popular  government,"  by  which  war 
meant  complete  responsibility  of  a  gov- 
ernment to  its  people  through  its  elected 
representatives. 

MARK  TWAIN  AND  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 

Mark  Twain's  Letters.  Arranged  with  Com- 
ments by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  2  vols.  New  York: 
Harper  &*Brothers.     $4  net.    Postage,  24  cents. 

In  a  recent  review  of  these  Mark  Twain 
letters,  some  reference  was  made  to  Mr. 
Clemens's  attitude  toward  the  Christian 
Science  Church,  and  more  especially  toward 
Mrs.  Eddy.  "Chicanery"  was  the  unfor- 
tunate word  used  by  the  reviewer  to  de- 
scribe practises  which  had  drawn  from 
Mark  Twain  his  controversial  articles 
against  this  Church.  But,  to  quote  Mr. 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  in  his  biography  of 
Mark  Twain,  "Clemens  never  had  any 
quarrel    with     the     theory    of    Christian 
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Here  are  fwelve  successful  men 
'  preparing  for  sf ill  <£rea£er  success 


-and  how  the  lesson  they  have  learned 
is  directly  applicable  to  You  I 


James  Leffel  &b  Company, 
Springfield, Ohio,  make  turbine 
engines— good  turbine  engines. 

Twelve  men  in  this  organization 
are  enrolled  in  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute. 
Most  of  them  are  past 
middle  age.  Included  in 
this  group  are  the  Pres- 
ident, Vice  -  President 
and  General  Manager, 
Treasurer,  the  Sales 
Manager,  Superintend- 
ent, two  department 
managers,  a  salesman, 
two  draftsmen  and  two 
foremen. 

The  motive  that 
prompted  these  men  to 
enrol  was  the  determi- 
nation to  better  themselves— to 
learn  how  to  develop  their  positions 
— to  make  themselves  and  their 
work  just  one  hundred  per  cent 
worth  while. 

To  accomplish  this,  for  these 
men  in  their  maturity  of  years, 
there  was  only  one  open  course, 
only  one  way.  There  was  only 
one  thing  to  do: 

To  master  the  essentials  of  business — 
to  acquire  a  first-hand  and  practical 
knowledge  of  how  all  business  success 
is  built — to  absorb  for  application  in  their 
own  days  work  those  business  facts  and 
basic  fundamentals  which  underlie  all 
business. 

These  men  are  acquiring  valua- 
ble mental  capital 

These  men  have  all  progressed 
far  along  the  business  highway. 
But  they  realized  the  need  for 
something  greater  than  their  own 
experience  to  carry  them  on. 

The  bigger  the  man  in  business, 
the  greater  the  natural  need  to  ab- 
sorb more  business  knowledge — 
the  stronger  the  desire  to  have 
actual  contact  with  other  great 
business  minds. 

No  business  brain  can  be  suc- 
cessfully nourished  without  using 
as  a  feeder  the  best  product  of 
other  more  successful  brains. 


The  function  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  is  to  give  you  thru  its  Modern  Busi- 
ness Course  and  Service  the  best  thought  and 
experience  of  hundreds  of  successful  business 
men — to  bring  them  to  you  in  the  most  prac- 
tical, most  interesting  and  easily  readable  form 
for  absorption  in  your  leisure  time. 


This  Course  and  Service  gives  you  a 
thoro  understanding  of  businessfundamentals. 
Once  mastered,  they  can  be  applied  success- 
fully to  any  business. 

If  you  are  an  Executive  in  your  own 
business  or  another's,  to  develop  yourself 
and  your  job,  you  need  the  positive  helpful- 
ness the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  can 
bring. 

If  your  eye  is  on  the  Executive  desk  ahead, 
you  need  the  business  information  this  Course 
furnishes.  You  need  it  more  now  than  ever 
because  the  need  for  better  Executives  is 
greater  now  than  the  business  world  has 
ever  known. 

Wherever  the  wheel  of  business 
turns — the  need  is  great 

Opportunities  abound  in  every  field.  The 
demand  for  trained  men  is  far  and  away  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  The  war  is  forcing 
thousands  of  businesses  to  readjust  their  Ex- 
ecutive staff.  Every  man  called  for  duty 
"over  there"  affects  the  status  of  some  other 
one  man  here. 

The  sooner  you  enrol,  the  sooner  there  is 
brought  to  you  the  business  information  that 
has  been  successfully  applied  by  hundreds 
of  our  subscribers. 

Daily  we  are  in  receipt  of  stories  of  suc- 
cess won  by  men  who  have  applied  the 
principles  the  Course  explains. 

These  letters  come  to  us  from  all  sections. 
From  the  big  cities,  the  villages,  and  even 
the  remote  and  isolated  mining  camp  — 
proof  conclusive  that  environment  is  no  bar 
to  advancement. 

Wherever  there  is  a  man  with  the  deter- 
mination to  take  the  Course  and  apply  the 
principles,  there  will  be  developed  a  clear- 
thinking,   quick-acting,   understanding  busi- 


ness quantity  whose  services  are  always  in 
demand  at  the  highest  market  value. 

The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

Presidents  of  big  corporations  are  often 

enrolled  for  the  Modern  Business  Course  and 

Service  along  with  ambitious 

young  men  in  their  employ. 

Among  the  65,000  subscrib- 
ers are  such  men  as  A.  T. 
Hardin,  Vice-President  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines;  E. 
R.  Behrend,  President  of  the 
Hammermill  Paper  Company; 
N.  A.  Hawkins,  Manager  of 
Sales,  Ford  Motor  Company; 
William  C.  D'Arcy,  President 
of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World;  Melville 
W.  Mix,  President  of  the 
Dodge  Mfg.  Company,  and 
scores  of  others  equally 
prominent. 

Tn  the  Standard  Oil  Company  291  men 
are  enrolled  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute; in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
450;  in  the  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
194;  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
108;  in  the  General  Electric  Company,  300; 
and  so  on  down  the  list  of  the  biggest  con- 
cerns in  America. 

Advisory  Council 

Business  and  educational  authority  of  the 
highest  standing  is  represented  in  the  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Institute. 

This  Council  includes  Frank  A.  Vander- 
lip,  President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York;  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  head  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation;  John  Hays 
Hammond,  the  eminent  engineer;  Jeremiah 
W.  Jenks,  the  statistician  and  economist;  and 
Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce. 

Get  further  information 

A  careful  reading  of  lhe  112-page  book,  "Forging 
Ahead  In  Business,"  will  show  you  how  you  can  de- 
velop yourself  for  bigger  responsibilities  the  same  as 
these  twelve  men  in  the  Leffel  Company  are  doing. 

Every  man  and  woman  with  either  a  business  or  a 
career  to  guide  to  bigger,  surer  success  should  read 
this  book.    Simply  fill  out  and  send  the  coupon  below. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

40  Astor  Place         New  York  City 

Send  me  "FORGING  AHEAD 
IN  BUSINESS" -Free 


Name. 


Print  here 


Business 
Address— 


Business 
Position— 
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The  Electric  Power  House 

Under  the  Hood  of  Your  Car 


Press  a  button  in  your  motor- 
car and  an  invisible  force  whirls 
your  engine  into  life. 

Press  another  and  instantly 
broad  shafts  of  light  pierce  the 
darkness  ahead  enabling  you  to 
proceed  in  safety  and  comfort. 

From  somewhere  under  the 
hood  of  your  automobile  has 
come  a  flow  of  light  and  power 
just  as  it  does  when  you  press  the 
electric  push-button  in  your  home. 

That's  because  in  yourcar  you 
have  electrical  equipment  which 
on  a  smaller  scale  represents  the 
same  principles  and  functions  as 
does  the  Central  Station  power 
plant  in  your  city. 

You  have  a  generator  —  or 
dynamo — driven  by  the  engine, 
creating  electricity  to  light  the 
lamps  and  charge  the  battery. 

You  have  a  motor  to  start 
your  engine — built  on  much  the 
same  principles  as  the  motors  in 
hundreds  of  factories  that  use 
Central  Station  power. 

And  you  have  a  complete 
system  of  wiring  and  control  by 
which  you  start  the  motor,  light 
the  lamps,  or  advance  or  retard 
the  sparking  of  your  cylinders. 

West'in'ghouse  automobile 
equipment  for  starting,  lighting 
and  ignition  is  designed  and  con- 
structed by  engineers  who  have 
specialized  in  such  equipment 
for  years.  These  specialists  have 
at  their  command  the  Westing- 
house  research  laboratories  and 
engineers  who  have  had  'experi- 
ence with  every  kind  of  material 
used  to  build  every  kind  of  elec- 
tric motor,  every  kind  of  gen- 
erator, every  kind  of .  control 
apparatus. 


&  IGNITION  EQUIPMENT 
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Westinghouse  Men  for 
Westinghouse  Service 


To  Westinghouse,the  task  of 
providing  adequate  and  expert 
service  to  take  care  of  occa- 
sional adjustment  or  repair  is 
hardly  less  important  than 
building  the  equipment. 

That's  why  Westinghouse  Auto- 
mobile Service  Stations  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  United  States, 
each  in  charge  of  men  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  Westinghouse 
plant  or  by  Westinghouse  men  and 
whose  aim  it  is  to  see  that  every 
car-owner  goes  away  satisfied. 

What  better  assurance  could  you 
have  that  the  equipment  on  your 
car  will  faithfully  perform  its  impor- 
tant functions— and  that  if  anything 
does  need  adjustment  or  repair  you 
can  depend  on  service  by  men  who 
know  their  business  ? 

WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 
Shadyside  Works  Pittsburgh/Pa. 

Car  Builders  Who  Install 
Westinghouse  Equipment 


Motor  Cars 

Anderson 

Lexington 

Case 

Locomobile 

Chalmers  Six-Thirty  Marion-Handley 

Crawford 

McFarlan  Six 

Cunningham 

Metz 

Daniels 

Mercer 

Dort 

Murray 

Dorris 

National  Highway  Six 

Drummond 

Pennsy 

F.  I.  A.  T. 

Pierce-Arrow 

Glide  Light  Six 

Shadburn 

Gray-Dort      ) 

Singer 

HAL  Twelve 

Standard 

Hupmobile 

Stewart  Six 

Kline  Kar 

Motor  Trucks 

Durable 

Pull-More 

Garford 

Republic* 

Gersix 

Riker* 

Gramm-Bernstein 

Service* 

Pierce-Arrow*J 

Stegeman 

Funeral  Cars 

Cunningham  Michigan 

Rock  Falls 

Fire  Apparatus 

American  LaFrance  Seagrave 
Maxim  Waterous 

Mine  Locomotives 

Milwaukee-Gasoline  Locomotives 
Pittsburgh  Model  Engine 

•Optional. 


STARTING  .LIGHTING 


a  IGNITION  EQUIPMENT 
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An  Epoch-Making  Victory 


The  first  factory  ever  built,  embodying  a  practical 
method  of  lighting  and  ventilating  a  virtually 
unlimited   floor   space  by  purely  natural  means. 


Its  product  is  the  Delco  Light  for  country  homes.  For  the 
skill  and  rapidity  required  of  the  workers  abundant  fresh  air 
and  light  are  necessary. 

It  will  be,  eventually,  six  times  its  present  size,  or  870  by 
2000  feet,  all  under  one  continuous  40-acre  roof.  Yet  there  will 
not  be  a  dim  or  stuffy  corner  in  the  building. 

Air  and  light  enter,  and  air  is  discharged,  through  openings 
in  the  roof  itself.  The  inverted  roof  slopes,  leading  directly  to 
the  outlets,  insure  complete  scavenging  of  stale  air  and  prevent 
cross  winds  from  blowing  through. 

Both  outlets  and  inlets  are  protected  by  weatherproof  con- 
tinuous sash,  controlled  in  unbroken  lines  of  400  and  600  feet  by 
electric  motor-driven  operating  device.  Being  coequal  area,  they 
ensure  uniform  air  renewal  throughout  the  entire  floor.  The 
lighting  effect  is  shown  by  the  interior  photograph. 

This  remarkable  building  is  described,  with  a  number  of 
others  having  better  than  usual  lighting  and  ventilation,  in  a 
booklet,  "Air,  Light  and  Efficiency."     Free  on  request. 

DAVID  LUPTON'S  SONS  CO. 

Allegheny  Ave.  &  Witte  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  equipment  for  day  lighting  and  natural  ventilation 


Domestic  Engineering  Co.,  Moraine,  O.  Schenck  8s  Williams, 
Architects.  Present  section  270  ft.  wide,  1000  ft.  long.  Roof 
is  a  series  of  Pond  Trusses,  with  Pond  A-frame  inlets  between. 
Pond  Continuous  Sash,  top  hung  and  overlapping  storm  panels 
at  the  ends,  used  in  all  roof  inlets  and  outlets,  with  Pond  Operat- 
ing Device,  Motor  Driven.   Lupton  Factory  Sash  in  side  walls. 


Let  us  help  solve  your  lighting 
and  ventilating  problems 


s<n  me  or  mental  healing,  or  with  any  of 
the  empiric  practises.  Be  acknowledged 
good  in  all  of  them,  and  In-  welcomed  most 
of  them  in  preference  to  materia  medica," 
Furthermore,  he  realized  tin  obligation,  so 
Mr.  Paine  stated,  to  the  founder  of  the 
faith,  "in  thai  she  had  organised  a  healing 
.lenient  ignorantly  and  indifferently  em- 
plojtod- -hitherto." 

It  docs~ not  seem  as  tho  Mr.  Clemens 
ever  lost  his  sense  of  humor  during  the 
time  the  controversies  lasted,  and  all  tin- 
while  he  was  attacked  on  every  side.  Tho 
he  was  given  to  punning  upon  Mrs.  Eddy's 
name  in  a  complaint  that  she  was  suffering 
from  "self-edification,"  he  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Mr.  William  D.  McCraekan, 
one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  this  Church 
and  its  work.  To  quote  his  own  words  re- 
garding Mrs.  Eddy,  he  said:  "Closely 
examined,  painstakingly  studied,  she  is 
easily  the  most  interesting  person  on  the 
planet,  and  in  several  ways  as  easily  the 
most  extraordinary  woman  that  was  ever 
born  upon  it."  While  it  would  be  wrong 
to  say  that  Mark  Twain  was  not  critical 
of  the  Church  and  its  head,  one  of  the  last 
things  he  wrote  about  them  was  contained 
in  a  letter,  dated  from  "Stormfield," 
August  7,  1909,  in  which  he  said:  "My 
view  of  the  matter  has  not  changed.  To 
wit,  that  Christian  Science  is  valuable; 
that  it  has  just  the  same  value  now  that 
it  had." 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Mills,  Enos  A.  Your  National  Parks.  With 
Detailed  Information  for  Tourists,  by  Laurence  F. 
Schmeckebier.  And  with  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1917.     $2.50  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

Do  you  love  the  West — the  real  West — 
the  Far  West?  The  West  of  mountains, 
meadows,  and  moraines;  of  rivers,  ridges, 
and  rocks;  of  canons,  cataracts,  craters, 
and  caldrons;  of  peaks,  passes,  parks,  and 
plateaus;  of  valleys  and  volcanoes;  of 
gorges,  glaciers,  and  geysers;  of  forests 
and  flowers;  of  lakes,  legends,  and  lava- 
beds;  of  deserts,  divides,  and  desolations? 
Then  perhaps  you  had  better  not  read  this 
volume.  For  to  read  it  may  excite  in 
you  a  hunger  that  can  not  be  quickly  fed 
— a  longing,  which  this  reviewer  feels  at 
this  moment,  to  cross  the  plains  and  seek 
the  parks  of  which  these  pages  tell.  The 
parks  number  seventeen;  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Mills,  "new  ones  will  early  be  made, 
and  there  are  at  least  twenty  other  scenic 
regions  which  should  at  once  be  added. 
No  nation  has  ever  fallen  for  having  too 
much  scenery,"  he  urges.  "Scenery  is, 
indeed,"  he  says,  "one  of  our  most  valu- 
able resources." 

Mr.  Mills  is  an  ardent  lover  of  the 
scenic.  He  has  hunted  and  found  it  in  all 
these  parks  of  which  he  tells,  beginning 
with  the  Yellowstone,  oldest  of  them  all  by 
Act  of  Congress  and  perhaps  geologically. 
He  has  studied,  con  amove,  the  geysers,  the 
Big  Trees,  the  glaciers,  and  other  manifes- 
tations of  power  and  beauty  in  nature; 
and  some  of  his  descriptions  are  eloquent. 
Take,  for  instance,  this  paragraph  from 
the  chapter  entitled  "In  All  Weathers": 

"  By  moonlight  the  mountainous  National 
Parks  are  enchanted  lands.  There  are  a 
gentleness,  a  serenity,  and  a  softness  that 
are  never  known  in  daylight.  Many  a  time 
I  have  explored  all  night  long.  The  trail 
is  strangely  romantic  when  across  it  fall 
the  moon-toned  etchings  of  the  pines.  Tho 
waterfalls,  crags,  mountain-tops,  forest 
glades,  and  Alpine  lakes  have  marvelous 
combinations  of  light  and  shade,  and  they 
stir  the  senses  like  music.  I  wish  that  even 
one  might  see  in  the  moonlight  the  Giant 
Forest  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  or 
timber-line  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park.     By  moonlight  the  Big  Trees  will 
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How  The  Nation  Uses 


tfir?rr^T^ y/rriTi  a 


For  Alteration,  Repairing  and  New  Construction 
of  Walls,  CeiUn^Partitions. 


In  Your  Own  Home 

Use 
Cornell-Wood- 
Board  to 

Construct  an  attic  room. 

Build  a  basement  billiard 
room. 

Modernize  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  every  room. 

Make    sleeping    porches 
more  comfortable. 

Form  backing  for  shelves . 


>int>  Room  in  Attie  firis) 
ilh  Cornell-Wood- Board 


MILLIONS  of  square  feet  for  the  interior 
finish  and  decoration  of  city  and  country- 
homes  all  over  the  land!  And  millions  more  for 
army  cantonments,  stores,  offices,  warehouses, 
garages,  farm  buildings,  hotels,  churches,  school 
houses;  for  window  displays,  bulletin  boards, 
exhibition  booths;  for  interior  walls,  ceilings  and 
partitions  of  all  kinds. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  varied  re- 
quirements for  which  Cornell-Wood-Board  is 
purchased  every  year. 

Economies  Are  Numerous 

The  cost  of  Cornell- Wood-Board  is  but  one  of  its  econ- 
omies. Because  it  is  so  easily  and  quickly  applied,  without 
waste  of  time  or  materials;  without  the  necessity  of  employing 
expensive  skilled  labor;  home  builders  and  owners  everywhere, 
contractors,  architects,  office  building  managers  and  countless 
others  admit  big  savings  and  most  satisfaction  as  a  result  of 
using  Cornell- Wood-Board. 

Production  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  country's  largest 
exclusive  wallboard  plant,  permits  economies  in  manufacture 
that  assure  the  purchaser  a  product  of  unchanging  high-quality 
standard.  By  the  use  of  highly-developed  natural  water  power, 
as  much  as  278,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  conserved. 

Cdrnigi-Wood-TSoard 

is  a  pure  wood-fibre  wallboard,  superior  to  other  interior  finishing 
material.   It  is  heavily  sized  throughout.   Each  fibre  is  subjected 
to  a  distinctive  Cornell  treatment  that  insures  its  remarkable 
^    resistance  to  fire  and  moisture. 

,         Tough  and  durable,  Cornell-Wood-Board  takes  paint  or 

kalsomine  perfectly.  It  comes  in  panels  of  standard  even- 
foot  lengths  and  in  two  widths,  32  inches  and  48  inches. 
The  panels  are  all  3-16-inch  thick. 

Whenever  you  need  the  most  reliable  and  economical 
material  for  any  of  its  many  uses,  specify  Cornell- Wood- 
Board.  Your  local  dealer  in  building  materials  can  supply 
you.     Get  in  touch  with  him. 

To  learn  more  about  the  exceptional  merits  of  Cornell- 
Wood-Board  and  how  you  can  use  it  to  save  money  and  in- 
crease the  attractiveness  of  your  property,  write  for  our  Book- 
let, "Building  Better,"  mentioning  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

CORNELL  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 

C.  O.  FRISBIE,  President 


Cornell  Wood-Board  used  in 
Army  Cunlonment 


, 


An  Efficient  Aid 
in  the  Industries 

Representative  mining, 
milling,  steel  and  other 
industrial  corporations 
have  learned  that  COR- 
NELL-WOOD-BOARD 
is  wonderfully  well  suited 
for  finishing  employes' 
homes,  quickly  and  eco- 
nomically. On  applica- 
tion, we  will  furnish  in- 
teresting data  on  that 
subject  and  furnish  prac- 
tical designs  and  plans. 
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High-Class 


Five  Times  Tested  -  and  Proved/ 

The  smoothness  in  action  and  remarkable  durability  of  the  BUDA 
ENGINE  are  the  results  of  the  finest  manufacture.  They  are  safe- 
guarded by  tests  which,  we  believe,  are  of  unequaled  severity. 

1st,  each  engine  is  run  by  outside  power  until  smooth.  2nd,  it  is 
run  by  its  own  power  until  smooth.  3rd,  it  is  taken  apart,  examined 
and  carefully  adjusted.  4th,  it  is  run  under  its  own  power.  5th, 
when  it  runs  with  perfection,  its  power  output  is  measured  by  the 
electric  dynamometer. 

The  engines  which  survive  all  these  tests  are  real  BUDA  ENGINES 
for  trucks,  farm  tractors,  or  high  duty  stationary  work. 

Made   by  The  BUDA    COMPANY,  Harvey  (Chicago  Suburb),  111. 
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English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions.  Conjunctions,  Relative 
Pronouns  and   Adverbs,  clearly    and    thoroughly   described 
and  illustrated  in  Connectives  of  English  Speech,  by  James  C. 
Kernald,  L.H.D.     Cloth.  Jl.so;  by  mail.  J1.63. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY    ....    New  York 


THE  ESSENTIALS 


A  splendid  little  book 
of  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  Ayres  on  the  practical  problems  of  effective  public 
speaking  and  reading.  12mo,  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontis- 
piece.    75  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

K&teft2x?  OF  ELOCUTION 


Make  Your  Property  More  Valuable 


An  unsightly  basement  window, 
damaged  by  the  careless  coal  man,  not 
only  spoils  the  looks  of  your  building, 
but  depreciates  its  property  value. 


A  MAJESTIC  Coal  Chute  can  be 
installed  easily  in  place  of  any  base- 
ment window  or  built  into  new  founda- 
tions. It  will  outlast  the  building  and 
increase  its  value  at  least  $100. 


MAJESTIC  Coal  Chute 


v  i 


locks  automatically  and  protects  the 
side  of  the  building  from  coal  smudge 
and  marring.  It  is  absolutely  burglar 
proof.  The  glass  door  can  only  be  un- 
locked from  the  inside  and  gives  ample 


light  to  the  basement.  MAJESTIC 
Coal  Chutes  are  sold  by  nearly  all  Build- 
ing Supply  and  Hardware  Dealers.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you — write 
for  catalog^and  prices. 


The  Majestic  Company,  805  Erie  Street,  Huntington,  Ind. 


stir  you  with  tin-  greatest  elemental  elo- 
quence.  Those  who  go  up  into  the  sky  on 
mountain!  in  the  moonlight  will  have  the 
greatest  raptures  and  make  the  high)  I 
resolves." 

You  can  not  wonder,  after  you  read 
his  pages  and  scan  the  photo-pictures  with 
which  they  arc  illustrated,  that  Mr.  Mills 
asks:  "Why  not  each  year  .send  thou- 
sands of  school-ehildreu  through  the  Na- 
tional Parks?"  For  "Mother  Nature," 
he  says,  "is  the  teacher  of  teachers,  these 
parks  the  greatest  of  schools  and  play- 
grounds." lie  would  have  more  of  them; 
and  he  tells  of  more  that  should  be  had 
in  this  country,  and  of  several  more  that 
already  are,  across  our  Canadian  border. 
The  last  hundred  pages  of  his  book  are 
<li  voted  to  an  appendix  which  locates  the 
1'arks  already  National,  and  the  nineteen 
national  "monuments,"  and  gives  a  bibli- 
ography of  them,  and  a  guide  to  each. 

And  thinking  it  all  over  again,  as  we 
lay  the  volume  down,  we  take  back  the 
doubt.  If  you  love  the  West,  you  should 
read  this  tribute,  whatever  be  your  hunger 
to  see  that  region  once  more.  The  book 
will  do  you  good,  even  tho  you  must  be 
hereafter  a  stay-at-home. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN  AMERICA 

Lee,  lames  Melvln.  History  of  American 
Journalism.  With  illustrations.  Pp.  462.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  [$3.50 
net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

As  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  in  the  University  of  New  York, 
it  has  been  Mr.  Lee's  task  to  inform  him- 
self thoroughly  concerning  all  periods  and 
phases  of  journalism  in  America.  He  has 
performed  this  task  con  amore,  as  his 
comprehensive  work  attests.  He  has  la- 
bored with  a  strong  belief  in  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  as  well  as  a  warm  admiration 
for  its  advocates.  He  makes  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  this  freedom  was  not  early  and 
freely  accorded,  but  had  to  be  contended 
for;  and  on  one  of  his  early  pages,  after 
stating  facts  of  record  about  the  first  news- 
papers published  in  New  England,  and  giv- 
ing the  experience  of  James  Franklin  in 
maintaining  The  New  England  Courant, 
he  says: 

"The  fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that 
every  such  conflict  with  the  civil  author- 
ities brought  the  freedom  of  the  press  a 
little  nearer  its  realization.  Another  fact, 
almost  equally  as  important,  was  that 
liberty  of  the  press  not  only  in  England, 
but  also  in  America,  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  liberty  of  religious  worship, 
and  that  freedom  in  both  was  simultaneous 
in  New  England." 

That  such  freedom  of  the  press  was 
often  abused  is  apparent  from  numerous 
examples  herein  cited  (rather  incidentally), 
but  better  this  abuse  than  restriction,  ap- 
pears to  be  Mr.  Lee's  conclusion,  which 
precedes  an  opinion  of  ex-President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard  University,  to  the  same  effect. 
"The  assertion  has  been  made  by  pub- 
licists," Mr.  Lee  tells  us,  "that  if  the 
European  countries  had  had  newspapers 
like  those  found  in  America  there  would 
never  have  been  the  Great  War  of  the 
World.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  permanence  of  the 
American  Republic  is  linked  by  inseparable 
bonds  to  the  independence  of  the  press." 

But  this  volume  is  far  more  a  history 
of  the  press  than  a  plea  for  its  liberty. 
In  his  closing  chapter,  on  "Journalism  of 
To-Day,"  its  author  declares  freely  his 
own  view  of  matters,  but  "in  all  other 
chapters,"  he  says,  "a  sincere  attempt 
has  been  made  to  keep  strictly  to  facts 
and  to  documents  quoted."  In  his  opinion 
"the  ethics  of  journalism  of  to-day  are 
higher  than  those  of  any  other  profession." 
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Art  Museum 

Cot  to  do  with  YOUR  new  Factory  Bui  Id  in  A  ? 


Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 


French  &  Hubbard,  Mechanical  Engineers,  Boston 


Hubbell  &  Benes,  Architects,  Cleveland 


The  architect's  designs  for  the  Cleveland   Museum   of   Art  presented 
many  absolutely  new  problems  for  the  builders. 

The  lighting  scheme  alone  was  unique — one  of  the  most  elaborately 
developed  illumination  systems  in  existence. 

tive  investors  in  new  industrial  structures 
rests  upon  these  facts. 

Command  of  Materials:  From  timber 


The  heating  and  ventilating  system  had 
to  insure  constant  temperature  and  con- 
stant humidity  every  day  in  the  year, 
under  all  weather  conditions. 

The  art  features  of  the  building  itself 
demanded  the  -utmost  care  for  their  in- 
terpretation into  marble,  tile,  brick  and 
other  materials. 

Many  problems  of  precision  had  to  be 
satisfactorily  handled,  and  the  completed 
building  is  an  exhibit,  not  only  of  marvel- 
ous designing  and  architectural  skill,  but 
of  the  taste,  the  capacity,  the  resources 
and  the  experiences  of  the  builders. 

This  is  one  of  the  recent  notable  build- 
ings erected  by  The  Crowell-Lundoff-Little 
Company,  and  its  significance  to  prospec- 


to  tile;  from  stone  to  steel;  from  bricks  to 
boilers,  we  are  able  to  insure  the  delivery 
of  the  necessary  materials  with  the  mini- 
mum delay;  in  most  cases  we  have  immedi- 
ate command  of  staple  building  materials. 
Range  of  Service:  We  build  Banks, 
Offices,  Warehouses,  Stores,  Factories,  and 
all  classes  of  structures  in  which  large  re- 
quirements are  made  of  the  contractors. 

Experience:  We  have  been  handling 
large  building  operations  for  more  than 
twelve  years,  and  have  specialized  on  fire- 
proof construction  —  steel  or  reinforced 
concrete. 


Economy  Factory  Buildings 


INDUSTRIAL  SECTION:  We  have  eleven  styles  of 
ECONOMY  FACTORY  BUILDINGS  fully  designed 
and  ready  to  build.  These  structures  have  a  range 
that  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  select — at  once — a 
building  that  will  meet  your  manufacturing  require- 
ments and  that  can  be  erected  without  the  delays 
incidental  to  making  plans  and  gathering  special 
materials. 

Engineering  Services :  If  you  have  plans  ready  we  can 
work  from  them,  or  modify  them;  if  you  need  plans  we 
can  make  them;  if  quick  action  is  essential  we  can  add  to 
speed  the  accuracy  of  control  and  the  benefits  of  recom- 
mendations that  a  completely  equipped  organization  can  give. 


Jordan  Motor  Car  Co.,   Cleveland,  O. 
Burchard-Robert-Wales  Co.,  Engineers,  Cleveland,  O. 

This  is  the  Premier  type  of  our  Economy  Factory 
Buildings.  It  gives  the  manufacturer  30,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space. 


The  Crowell-'Lundoff"  Little  Co. 

General  Building  Construction;  Industrial,  Monumental,  Educational  and  Commercial 

1953  East  57th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Replace  Broom-Sweeping 

With  These  Easy-Running 
Thorough- Working  Sweepers 

Think   of   it!      Your   sweeping    all    done    in    one-half   the   time.       No 
clouds  of  dust.     No  tired  back.     No  aching  arms. 

No  expensive  corn  brooms — now  costing  a  dollar  or  more  and  lasting 
but  a  little  while — except  for  kitchen  and  porch. 

And,  best  of  all,  these  two  Bissells  keep  carpets  clean  and  bright  all 
the  time — no  chance  for  accumulation  of  disease- breeding  dust. 

BISSELUS 

Vacuum  Sweeper — Carpet  Sweeper 

Each  does  its  own  special  work — work  which   the  other  cannot  do  as 
well  or  at  all.     The  use  of  the  two  meets  every  sweeping  requirement. 


Any  vacuum  sweeper  is  primarily  a 
suction-cleaning  device.  Its  brush  is  an 
auxiliary  to  this  function.  Use  a  Bissell's 
Vacuum  Sweeper  for  your  "thorough  sweep- 
ing," remembering  that  it  is  not  the  dust 
you  kick  up  to  settle  again  but  what  is 
confined  in  the  bag  that  counts.  Bissell's 
develop  stronger  and  more  positive  suction 
than  the  average  electric,  are  easy-running, 
have  an  exclusive,  easy-emptying  arrange- 
ment, best  bristle  brush,  and  are  superla- 
tively*well  made  in  every  detail. 


The  Carpet  Sweeper,  with  its  full-sized, 
wide  brush,  light  weight  and  handiness,  is 
primarily  a  sweeping  device,  and  cannot 
be  displaced  by  any  vacuum  sweeper  for 
everyday  use.  There  are  several  grades 
of  Bissell's  Sweepers.  Be  sure  you  get  a 
"Cyco"  Bail-Bearing.  No  other  sweeper 
has  orcan  have  them.  They're  patented. 
"Cyco"  Ball  Bearings  not  only  mean  easy 
running  but  insure  constant  sweeping 
efficiency  and  self-adjustment  to  all  grades 
of  carpet.  All  C.  B.  B.  patterns  have  finest 
bristle  brush  and  real  No-Mar  rubber 
Corner  Cushions. 


"Cyco"  Bali-Bearing  Carpet  Sweepers  in  patterns  from  $3.25 
to  $6.25;  Vacuum  Sweepers  $6.00  to  $12.50 — depending  upon 
style  and  locality.     At  dealers  everywhere.    Booklet  on  request. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
Oldest  and  Largeit  Sweeper  Makers 


Made  in  Canada,  too 
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Save — To  Help  Your 
Country  and  Yourself 

It  is  as  essential  right  now  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  build  up  capital  as  it  is  to  mobilize  our  military 
and  industrial  resources.  Government  loans  will  come  thick 
and  fast  and  the  American  public  should  be  prepared  to 
take  them  up  as  a  patriotic  service. 

While  performing  this  public  duty,  you  will  also  be  doing 
something  that  will  redound  greatly  to  your  own  benefit — 
thus  combining  patriotism  with  profit  in  a  very  legitimate 
way  by  accumulating  funds  which  you  can  lend  to  the 
Government  at  interest. 

But,  you  ask,  how  is  anyone  going  to  save  while  the  cost  of 
living  is  so  high  ?  It  can  be  done  because  it  is  being  done. 
If  you  would  learn  how  to  save  successfully  in  these  times 
secure  a  copy  of 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

By  T.  D.  MacGregor 

This  big  new  book  is  helping  thousands  to  find  themselves 
financially.  It  will  help  YOU.  It  does  not  contain  the 
ideas  of  one  man  alone  but  is  a  composite  of  the  experi- 
ences of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  have  succeeded 
by  their  own  efforts.  It  is  at  once  an  inspiration,  and  a 
practical  help  to  every  saver  and  investor,  a  safe  and  sure 
guide  book  of  the  road  to  financial  independence.  It  teaches 
a  lesson  very  valuable  at  any  time,  but  indispensable  now 
as  we  face  a  future  of  unknown  possibilities.  Waste  is  un- 
pardonable to-day.  Read  "The  Book  of  Thrift"  and  learn 
how  to  avoid  it  and  save  as  a  patriotic  duty  and  a  personal 
privilege.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.00  net;  by  mail$1.12 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude.  i2mo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


Shelltex 

Shur-  on 

EYEGLASSES  &  SPECTACLES 


Economy 
+  Style 

Economical,  besides 
being    comfortable 
and  stylish,  for  they 
protect  the  glasses  from  break- 
age and  save  extra  lenses. 

Like  all  Shur-ons  —  Quality  Guaranteed. 

At  most  high-grade  optometrists,  opti- 
cians and  oculists,  or  write  us.  Look  for 
the  name  Shur-on  or  Shelltex  in  the  bridge. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 
258  Andrew  Street  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH   WHILE 

KMmVi  <.r<inlll«-.  Fifteen  Thousand  I  »eful 
Phrases.     A   Practical   Hand-booh  of  Pertinent  Kx- 

prctuiions,  Striking  Sunili-.i,  l.iu-rary,  Commercial, 
■rwttional,  and  Oratorical  Terms,  for  tin-  Btt> 
bellishnient  of  Speech  and  Literature,  arid  the  Improvi- 
nu-nt  of  the  Vocabulary  of  Those  l'er»ons  Who  Head, 
Write  and  S|>eak  Kn^lish.      With  an   Introduction    by 

Prank    EL    Vizetblly,    i.iu.n.,    LL.D.      Pp.    )r»:t. 

Niw  York  and  London:  Funk  &.  Wagnalls  Company. 
$1.60  net.    Postage,  12  cents. 

In  his  Introduction  to  this  remarkable 
collection  Dr.  Vizetelly  says  that  "two 
centuries  ago  phrase-hooks  wen-  esteemed 
as  supplements  to  the  dictionaries,  and 

have  not  by  any  manner  of  means  lost 
their  value."  To  study  even  briefly  any 
one  of  the  eleven  classifications  given 
here  will  convince  the  careful  student  of 
words  that  this  book  has  great  helpful- 
ness for  whoever  is  willing  to  use  it  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kleiser's  plan.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  more  extended  vocabu- 
lary, increased  facility  of  speech,  and 
larger  influence  with  the  pen,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted. 

Chatfleld -Taylor,  II.  C.  Chicago.  With  Draw- 
ings by  Lester  G.  Hornby.  Pp.  129.  Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $8  net. 
Postage,  16  cents. 

Residents  of  Chicago  will  feel  a  special 
interest  in,  and  may  well  be  proud  of,  this 
sumptuous  volume,  which  also  must  be 
read  with  satisfaction  by  any  American. 
Its  text  by  Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor,  and  its 
illustrations  by  Mr.  Hornby,  have  a 
delightful  affinity,  and  they  form  together 
a  tribute  as  praiseworthy  as  Chicago 
itself — as  gratifying  as  it  is  deserved. 

Blng,  Phil  C.  The  Country  Weekly.  A  Manual 
for  the  Rural  Journalist  and  for  Students  of  the  Country 
Field.  Pp.  347.  New  York  and  London:  D.  Appieton 
&  Co.     $2  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

As  assistant  professor  of  journalism  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Bing 
has  given  careful  study  to  the  field  and 
the  service  treated  of  herein.  For  the 
country  editor  that  is  or  is  to  be  his  pages 
brim  with  helpful  suggestion  and  advice. 
Every  person,  indeed,  who  writes  for  the 
country  paper,  may  find  profit  in  them; 
but  the  man  who  would  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  country  journalism,  and  suc- 
ceed in  it,  should  somehow  acquire  much 
of  the  information  this  volume  affords. 

Severn,  Elizabeth.  The  Psychology  of  Be- 
havior. A  Practical  Study  of  Human  Personality  and 
Conduct,  with  Special  Reference  to  Methods  of  De- 
velopment. Pp.  349.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.    $1.50  net.    Postage,  12  cents. 

Its  publishers  tell  us  that  this  book  is 
"a  systematized,  practical  psychology  for 
actual  use  in  daily  life."  The  author 
herself,  vouched  for  as  "one  of  the  most 
successful  practitioners  of  psychotherapy 
and  mental  science,"  asserts  in  her 
opening  chapter,  on  "Some  New  Aspects 
of  Mind,"  that  "our  whole  progress  and 
experience,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  is, 
should  be,  an  endeavor  to  obtain  more 
knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  our  ex- 
istence and  expression,  thereby  enabling 
us  to  be  masters  rather  than  mere  pawns 
in  the  scheme  of  things."  While  we  may 
not  deny  this,  shall  we  as  freely  admit 
the  correctness  of  a  statement  in  the  last 
chapter,  that  "every  human  being  has  the 
inalienable  right  to  do  with  his  life  as  he 
pleases"?  Does  more  knowledge  of  Self — 
this  last  chapter's  topic — acquired  through 
the  author's  treatment  of  Intellect,  Im- 
agination, Memory,  Will,  Emotion,  and 
Sex,  in  the  chapters  between  her  book's 
opening  and  closing  pages,  give  a  wider 
latitude  to  life  than  has  been  given  to  it 
by  God  and  Government?  Or  are  we 
to  understand  that  full  knowledge  of  these 
attributes  of  life  will  make  a  man  (and 
also,  of  course,  a  woman)  "pleas.e"  to 
do  only  what  the  high  gift  of  life  should 
require  to  be  done? 
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Build  with 
Red  Cedar 
Shingles 
in  the 
Springtime 
of  Life 


Build 

for  the 
Futur^ 


and  you'll 
have  your 
Investment 
50  years 
hence. 


lid  Now 
with 
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RED  CEDAR  SHINGLES 


You  want  a  home,  endur- 
ing, substantial,  economical 
in  first  cost  and  up-keep— one 

that  is  architecturally  beauti- 
ful. h\\  these  attractive  features  are 
contained  in  the  Colonial  or  Bunga- 
low type  built  with  nature's  imper- 
ishable covering,  RED  CEDAR 
SHINGLES.  Old  fashioned  cut 
nails,  zinc-coated  or  copper  nails  are 
essential. 


Specify  Rite-Grade  inspected 
shingles— your  architect  and 
building  contractor  will  be 
glad  to— because  the  Inspec- 
tion Bureau  of  fifty  associated 
mills  guarantees  under  the 
inspection    mark  Rite-Grade 

(see  illustration  above)  uniform  size, 
thickness,  grain,  grade,  and  selection. 


PLAN  BOOKS  oj  Distinctive  Homes,  Bungalows,  Farm  Buildings  sent  free  on  request.      Write 

West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association,  428  Henry  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Dont  let  heavy  cigars  make 
you  nervous  and  irritable-* 

switch  to 

^Girard  Cigaij 

It  never  gets  on 
your  nerves 


We  leave  it  to  your  own  good  judgment 
— why  keep  on  smoking  heavy  cigars  when 
Girards  will  bring  you  as  much  or  more 
satisfaction  without  danger  to  your  health 
or  efficiency? 

The  Girard  is  a  real  Havana  smoke — with 
all  the  pungent  aroma,  the  keen  flavor,  the 
delicate  bouquet  that  spell  enjoyment.  But 
with  never  a  trace  of  the  oily  heaviness 
that  makes  some  cigars  a  constant  menace 
to  your  well'being. 

That  is  why  the  Girard  is  the  most  famous  cigar 
in  America,  smoked  regularly  by  thousands  of  business 
and  professional  men  from  coast  to  coast. 

10c  and  up  Less  by  the  box 

Any  cigar  dealer  in  America  can  sell  you  Girards. 
If  he  hasn't  them  in  stock  he  can  get  them  for  you 
from  us.  Start  today  and  give  Girards  a  two  weeks' 
trial.  You'll  feel  like  a  new  man  and  you'll  get  more 
fun  out  of  smoking. 
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Established  1871 


Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf! 


Philadelphia 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


"The   Broker" 

actual  size,  10c 


SIR  JOHN  FOSTER  FKASER  SEES  END 
OF  WAR  THIS  YEAR 

SPEAKING  with  an  authority  growing 
out  of  his  knowledge  <»f  all  the  batth- 
fronts  of  Europe,  Sir  John  Foster  Pn 
predicts  the  end  of  the  war  before  the  close 
of  the  present  year.  He  is  convinced  that 
Germany  is  about  to  launch  a  "peace 
offensive"  with  the  full  strength  of  her 
military  force  in  the  hope  of  bringing  her 
opponents  to  such  a  state  of  war-wearii 
that  a  peace  equivalent  to  a  draw  may 
be  reached.  Sir  John's  powers  of  observa- 
tion have  been  sharpened  by  his  varied 
experiences  as  traveler,  journalist,  and 
lecturer.  He  has  ridden  a  bicycle  19,000 
miles  through  seventeen  countries,  and 
was  knighted  for  his  services  as  chairman 
of  the  British  War-Lectures  Committee, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  inform  those  at 
home  of  the  progress  of  the  war  at  first 
hand.  He  is  no  stranger  in  the  United 
States,  having  married  an  American  girl 
in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  he  is  scheduled 
to  make  a  lecture  tour  of  this  country, 
when  he  will  tell  of  the  situation  on  the 
various  fronts.  In  an  interview  printed  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun  Sir  John  said: 

"It  is  certain  now  that  the  Germans  do 
not  expect  to  win.  They  are  playing  so 
that  they  do  not  lose.  The  German  rulers 
want  to  save  their  own  face  and  be  able 
to  say  to  their  children  of  the  present 
generation  as  they  say  of  their  Jutland 
defeat,  'We  won!' 

"  There  is  a  seething  movement  in  Ger- 
many which  will  not  result  in  revolution, 
but  it  will  make  the  Hohenzollerns  let 
democracy  come.  The  movement  has 
such  force  that  the  Hohenzollerns  will  have 
to  let  the  Reichstag  be  converted  from  a 
debating  society  into  a  body  representing 
the  people,  with  power  and  authority. 
Then  the  Allied  democracies  and  the 
German  democracy  will  discuss  the  terms 
on  which  they  will  live  in  peace. 

"  I  think  the  war  will  end  this  year. 
It  has  to  or  the  Central  Powers  will 
not  be  able  to  dominate  the  trouble  that 
is  stirring  among  the  industrial  and  pro- 
ducing classes.  On  the  other  hand,  Great 
Britain  has  the  utmost  confidence  in  what 
America  says  she  will  be  able  to  do  this 
summer.  Germany  is  far  from  anxious 
to  fight  the  United  States,  not  because  of 
the  American  land  forces  and  sea-power  so 
much  as  for  fear  of  the  bitterness  that 
would  arise  to  handicap  Germany  in  the 
coming  commercial  struggle.  There  is  a 
great  fear  among  the  German  commercial 
classes  that  if  the  war  is  prolonged  with 
America  in  it  the  result  will  be  very  in- 
jurious to  future  commercial  relations. 

"  Let  the  Germans  prepare  and  make 
their  offensive  this  spring,  as  they  surely 
will.  They  can  not  break  through.  We 
have  the  artillery,  the  men,  and  munitions. 
On  the  offensive  the  Germans  must  lose 
five  men  to  our  one.  We  are  ready  for 
the  counter-attack  when  they  [have  spent 
their  force.  We  can  expect  that  the  Hind- 
denburg  tactics  of  massing  against  one 
point  will  be  followed.  We're  ready. 
Not  until  spring  or  summer  can  England 
say  she  has  reached  the  top  of  her  man 
power.  Germany  has  been  past  hers 
since    1916.     She    has    called    all    of    her 
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Consult  your  Architect  6V 
your  Electrical  Contractor 


A  HOUSE  is  just  a  house — until  it  becomes  a  home.    Then  are  realized  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  which  were  planned  before  the  house  was  built. 

No  owner  could  be  expected  to  visualize  all  the  things  which  make  for 
comfort  and  convenience — particularly  electrical  equipment.  Hence  the  architect 
and  electrical  contractor — the  architect  to  plan — the  electrical  contractor  to  install 
— the  many  appliances  that  make  electricity  useful  for  more  than  lighting. 


The  Architect's  Services 

Architecture  is  a  profession  —  for  hundreds  of 
years  architects  have  carefully  studied  the  prac- 
tical combination  of  art  and  comfort  in  building 
construction. 

You  need  the  architect — because  an  architect 
will  not  only  produce  a  building  which  you  will 
be  proud  to  own,  but  also  because  he  has  the 
technical  knowledge  to  plan  for  everything  that 
will  make  living  easier. 

It  pays  to  engage  an  architect  to  plan  for  every 
kind  of  building. 


The  Electrical  Contractor's  Services 

No  matter  how  well  an  architect  plans  for 
electricity  he  must  depend  upon  a  competent 
electrical  contractor  for  installation. 

The  electrical  contractor  in  conjunction  with 
the  architect  can  give  you  complete  electrical 
service.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  such 
service — service  that  will  satisfy  as  long  as  the 
building  lasts. 

When  you  have  any  kind  of  electrical  work  to 
be  done,  give  it  to  a  competent  contractor. 


For  more  than  30  years, 
practically  from  the 
beginning  of  the  elec- 
trical industry— 


HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time" 

Insulated  Wire 


has  been  accepted  as 
a  standard  of  quality 
all  over  the  world. 


Habirshaw    Wire 
Manufactured  by 

The  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co 


INCORPORATED 


io  East  43rd  St.,  New  York 


Habirshaw  Code  Wire 
Distributed  by  the 

Western  Electric  Company 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Better  Light  Means  More 
Sales  and  Better  Work 

There's  little  hope  today  for  the  store  with  gloomy  corners,  sharp 
shadows  and  annoying  glare  caused  by  an  antiquated  lighting  system. 
Fortunately,  such  a  store  may  be  modernized  with  Reflectolytes  to 
a  weHlighted  establishment  that  draws  crowds  and  sells  goods. 

A  "Reflectolyted"  store  has  clear,  even,  soft,  white  light  every- 
where. Merchandise  is  displayed  to  best  advantage.  No  time  is 
lost  in  matching  colors  and  material  because  the  Reflectolyte  shows 
up  goods  in  its  true  colors,  right  on  the  counter.  Employes,  too, 
are  immeasurably  benefited  by  the  glareless,  shadowless  "artificial 
daylight"  produced  by  the  Reflectolyte.  Eyestrain  is  eliminated 
and  better  work  results.  This  is  equally  true  in  offices,  factories, 
school  rooms. 

The  Reflectolyte  supplies  superb  lighting  in  churches,  audi- 
toriums, hotels,  clubs,  etc.  Superior  reflecting  and  diffusive  power 
results  from 

Oppositely  Inclined  Reflecting  Surfaces 

a  patented  Reflectolyte  feature.  The  correct  relation  of  reflector 
to  bowl  and  lamp  accounts  for  absence  of  shadows,  and  makes 
efficiency  independent  of  height,  shape  or  color  of  ceiling. 

Standard  type  reflectors  are  of  heavy,  pressed  steel  with  white, 
depolished  porcelain  enamel  fused  on.  Will  not  crack  or  peel. 
Should  long  outlive  our  guarantee  of  twenty-five  years'  satisfactory 
service.  Rims  are  brass  or  compo,  plain  and  ornamental.  Diffusing 
bowl  is  of  blown  white  glass,  durable,  graceful,  easily  cleaned. 

"JUNIOR"  REFLECTOLYTE  has  reflector  of  white  opal  glass,  toughened  by 
annealing  to  limit  of  endurance.  An  admirable  unit  for  offices,  class  rooms, 
libraries,  reading  rooms,  etc. 

CEILING-BRIGHT  REFLECTOLYTE  is  a  modified  standard  type.  "Soft  light 
above;  full  light  below" — our  latest  step  in  the  direction  of  creating  indoor  daylight. 
Styles  for  any  decorative  scheme.  Types  for  all  lighting  needs.  Special  Reflectolyte 
literature  on  request. 

THE  REFLECTOLYTE  COMPANY,    914   PINE  ST.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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16-year-old    boys    into    the    armies.     We 
have  called  no  boys." 

Reprisals  for  German  air-raids  may  be 
expected  in  the  spring  on  an  extensive 
scale,  declares  Sir  John,  who  describes 
the  enormous  new  aircraft  built  by  En- 
gland, which  will  carry  15,000  tons  and  a 
crew  of  five.  It  can  make  90  to  100  miles 
an  hour  with  sufficient  fuel  for  a  flight  of 
eight,  hours — time  enough  to  raid  Berlin. 
The  Navy,  too,  is  prepared  to  do  its  part 
when  the  big  offensive  comes,  and  it  is 
firmly  fixt  in  the  minds  of  the  sea-fighters 
that  they  are  to  meet  the  German  Fleet  in  a 
great  conclusive  contest.     Says  Sir  John: 

"There  has  been  much  criticism  that 
the  British  Navy  does  not  take  the  of- 
fensive, but  such  criticism  can  only  come 
from  those  unfamiliar  with  conditions. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  German 
sea-front  is  very  small,  while  we  have  to 
protect  the  whole  British  Isles,  which  are 
about  1,000  miles  around.  The  German 
sea-front  is  magnificently  guarded  with 
mines.  It  is  impossible  to  fight  over  a 
bed  of  mines.  It  is  clear  the  British  Navy 
can  not  go  in  after  the  Germans  if  they 
persist  in  their  present  tactics.  This  is  not 
saying  what  might  be  attempted  by  air. 

"'Adverse  criticism  of  the  Navy  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  British  Navy  never 
reports  any  good  of  itself.  Regular  suc- 
cesses and  achievements  pass  without  com- 
ment, but  every  misfortune  is  reported. 
In  the  six  months  up  to  the  end  of  October 
the  Navy  had  convoyed  4,500  ships  from 
Scandinavia  to  England  without  losing  a 
single  boat.  Between  October  and  Jan- 
uary 1  several  boats  were  lost  in  two 
convoys.  This  was  reported,  and  as  the 
public  knew  only  of  the  ships  lost  the  crit- 
icism was  as  stringent  as  tho  those  were  the 
only  ships  the  Navy  had  convoyed  across. 

"From  my  visit  to  the  Grand  Fleet  I  am 
aware  how  sick  the  British  sailor  is  of 
cruising  the  North  Sea  and  how  heartily 
glad  he  would  be  if  the  Germans  came  out. 
The  Navy  is  ready.  A  part  of  the  fleet  is 
ready  to  respond  to  that  signal,  ' '  the  Ger- 
mans are  coming  out."  in  one  hour;  other 
ships  are  ready  to  go  within  two,  three,  and 
four  hours  after  notice.  Such  preparation 
is  required  by  the  regulations,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  every  one  of  these  ships  is  ready 
to  go  out  in  half  the  time  required  by  the 
regulations,  so  that  every  British  ship  to 
participate  in  the  action  will  be  away  from 
its  post  within  two  hours  from  the  time  that 
message  comes. 

"I  should  not  forget  to  say  that  some 
little  time  ago  I  was  aboard  the  Warspite, 
which  the  Germans  claim  they  sank  in  the 
Jutland  fight.  They  did  give  her  a  hard 
time  and  got  to  her  with  shells,  but  she  is 
now  in  active  condition." 

The  commander  of  one  of  the  German 
ships  sunk  in  the  Jutland  battle  was  some- 
what *in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had 
handled  his  vessel  properly,  and  discust 
the  matter  quite  amicably  with  the  captain 
of  the  British  destroyer  that  sent  his  ship 
to  the  bottom.  Sir  John  thus  interest- 
ingly describes  the  incident: 

"Curious  —  those  seamen  are.  I  was 
aboard  a  British  destroyer  leader  that 
got  up  so  far  under  the  guns  of  one  of  the 
big  German  ships  in  the  Jutland  fight  that 
the  guns  couldn't  be  lowered  to  reach  her. 
The  same  destroyer  sank  a  German  ship 
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water.  The  German  captain  was  given  a 
hath  and  clothes,  and  he  dined  with  the 
the  British  captain.  I  asked  the  British 
captain  what  he  and  the  German  talked 
about  during  dinner.  Strategy,  and  noth- 
ing but  strategy.  They  discust  the  points 
of  the  battle  just  as  tho  it  was  a  game,  one 
of  them  having  lost  the  match.  The 
German  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  managed 
his  ship  right  at  every  point;  if  when  the 
British  ship  had  changed  her  tactics  he 
should  not  have,  met  her  in  a  way  different 
from  the  way  he  chose.  I  gathered  that 
the  German  was  satisfied  to  be  assured 
that  he  had  managed  his  ship  right  at 
every  point,  and  that  it  was  inevitable  he 
should  have  lost." 
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The  Carbon  Paper 
That  Gives  Satisfaction 


NEWTON  D.  BAKER,  WAR-SECRETARY, 

A  MAN  OF  PEACE 
HP  HE  troubles  of  Newton  D.  Baker 
-■■  began  twenty-four  hours  after  he 
entered  the  Cabinet  of  President  Wilson 
as  Secretary  of  War,  or,  to  be  more  specific, 
on  the  day  the  amiable  Pancho  Villa 
romped  into  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  and 
proceeded  to  shoot  up  things.  There  has 
been  "something  doing"  for  Cleveland's 
former  "foremost  private  citizen"  ever 
since.  And  he  is  normally  a  man  of  peace. 
In  fact,  his  father  intended  that  he  should 
be  a  physician,  and  he  obtained  a  diploma 
from  Johns  Hopkins.  Instead  of  practising 
this  profession,  however,  he  turned  to  the 
law,  studying  at  Washington  and  Lee.  He 
began  to  practise  in  his  native  town,  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  and  a  writer  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger  says  of  his  later  career: 

It  is  not  related  whether  or  not  he  was 
"eminently  successful,"  but  Baker  was 
next  heard  of  on  a  trip  abroad.  He  made 
himself  heard  especially  by  Martin  A. 
Foran,  of  Cleveland,  on  the  trip  home. 
An  argument  over  Ireland  and  the  Irish 
was  the  cause,  and  the  young  West- 
Virginian  so  imprest  the  Cleveland  lawyer 
that  before  the  ship  sighted  Sandy  Hook 
the  two  were  friends.  A  little  later  Baker 
received  an  invitation  to  become  Foran's 
partner  in  the  law  business.     He  accepted. 

He  went  to  Cleveland  about  the  begin- 
ning of  1899  and  became  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Foran,  McTighe  &  Baker. 
The  reputation  of  the  firm  reposed  on  the 
skill  of  its  members  as  anticorporation 
lawyers,  but  Baker  was  not  long  in  winning 
the  admiration  of  the  legal  servants  of  the 
big  commercial  interests  while  retaining 
the  esteem  of  his  associates. 

Tom  Johnson,  who  had  left  Kentucky 
for  Ohio  opportunities,  loomed  on  the 
political  horizon  about  that  time,  and  in 
1901  became  Cleveland's  Mayor  and  the 
best  press-agent  the  town  ever  had. 

Out  in  Cleveland  they  tell  a  story  to 
the  effect  that  Baker  was  a  political  acci- 
dent. It  is  related  that  during  the  John- 
son campaign  Foran  was  scheduled  to 
address  a  big  rally.  He  was  unable  to  go 
and  sent  his  junior  partner. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting,  some- 
what embarrassed  at  being  required  to 
present  a  man  so  small  of  stature  and  so 
insignificant  in  political  height  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Foran,  excused  himself  by 
saying  that  Foran  had  sent  his  "boy" 
to  represent  him. 

"Come  on,  boy,  tell  what  you  know." 
the  chairman  is  charged  with  having  said 
in  a  curt  tone. 

"Foran's    bov"     did    tell    them.       He 
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Please  your 
employer  — 

Secure  Advancement 

There  is  a  double  reason  why 
you  should  use  MultiKopy  Carbon 
Paper. 

Your  employer  is  pleased  when 
you  hand  him  carbon  copies  that  are 
beautifully  neat,  clear,  and  legible. 

It's  good  business  for  you  as  well 
as  for  him.  Better  carbon  copies 
mean  better  business  service  which 
often  brings  advancement. 

MultiKopy  is  the  carbon  paper 
that  gives  satisfaction.  Why  ri»k 
impairing  the  clearness,  sharpness, 
uniformity,  and  permanency  of  your 
office  records  by  using  cheap  carbon 
paper?  Use  MultiKopy  and  your 
carbon  copies  will  always  be  free 
from  smudges  anil  reflect  the  per- 
fection of  your  original  letter. 

MultiKopy  Carbon  Paper  is  al- 
ways uniform. 

Let  us  send  you  some 
samples  of  MultiKopy 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  sample 
sheets  of  MultiKopy  Carbon  Paper  so 
that  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  to 
improve  the  quality  of  your  work  by 
its  use. 

For  sale  by  all  of  the  principal  dealers 
throughout  this  country  and  Canada. 

Improve  the  appearance  of  your 
letters  by  using  Star  Brand 
Typewriter  Ribbons.  They  give 
sharp,  clear  impressions. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO. 
334  Congress   Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TITER*-  NEW  YORK: 

^WfcB*^        114-118  Liberty  Street 

CHICAGO : 

14  N.  Franklin  Street 

PHILADELPHIA: 

908  Walnut  Street 

PITTSBURGH.  PA.: 

830  Park  Building. 
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Qheir  genius  m 
The  Victrola  me 

In  France,  genius  is  crowned  by  election  to  the  French  Academy.  Members 
of  this  brotherhood  of  the  great  are  known  as  the  French  Immortals.  In  the 
world  of  recorded  music,  there  is  a  similar  distinction  in  becoming  a  famous 
Victor  artist.     None  but  the  chosen  few  can  win  this  laurel. 

The  poet  and  the  composer  endure  on  the  printed  page,  the  painter  on  his 
eloquent  canvas.  The  achievements  of  the  statesman  and  the  scientist  remain  as 
lasting  monuments  of  their  skill.  But  what*  of  the  famous  singer,  the  actor  who 
has  endeared  himself  to  thousands,  the  beloved  artist  whose  magic  bow,  like  the 
lute  of  Orpheus,  has  swayed  and  charmed  the  multitude?  Is  their  divine  fire 
to  be  forever  quenched?     Is  their  voice  of  gold  to  be  forever  silenced? 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Cc 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Ho 
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de  them  great— 
es  them  immortal 

Before  the  Victrola,  this  was  the  tragic  fact.  Now  great  voices  need  never 
ie,  great  music  need  never  perish. 

Mankind  loves  to  crown  a  Genius.  The  artists  whose  portraits  appear  on 
lis  page  have,  by  universal  accord,  been  proclaimed  the  greatest.  They  have 
ron  the  applause  and  affection  of  the  public  for  the  beauty,  the  comfort,  the 
titertainment,  and  the  uplift  of  their  matchless  art,  as  expressed  upon  the  stage 
nd  to  that  far  vaster,  world'wide  audience  who  knows  them  by  their  Victor 
Lecords.  As  long  as  there  are  ears  to  hear,  their  Victor  Records  will  preserve 
tieir  living,  breathing  emotions,  their  infectious  laughter,  the  exquisite,  tremulous 
otes  of  .their  inspired  instruments.     Their  art  cannot  die. 

den,  N.  J.,  U.  s.  A. 
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One  instance  of  Brascolite  adaptability 
to  a  wide  range  of  uses 
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The  Light 
for  Every  Purpose 

The  use  of  an  edifice,  its  effect,  its 
beauty,  depend  at  last  on  lighting.  Bras- 
colite has  proved  its  superiority  and 
earned  its  place  by  service  —  in  churches, 
auditoriums,  libraries,  state  Capitols,  pub- 
lic, commercial,  and  private  buildings  of 
every  description. 

A  light  for  every  purpose,  a  soft,  clear, 
serviceable  light,  spread  to  the  utmost 
area  in  even  intensity  —  Brascolite  has 
stood  the  test  of  universal  usage  because 
it  achieves  a  high  combination  of  scien- 
tific efficiency  with  economy.  The  science 
of  optics  underlies  a  positive  and  exact 
science  of  illumination  expressed  in  Bras- 
colite. It  embodies  the  principles  of  re- 
flection and  diffusion  as  no  other  light 
does  to  the  same  degree. 

It  is  better  to  let  electricity 
wear  the  eye-glasses  than 
have  to  wear  them  yourself 

Uniform  distribution  of  light  units  means 
no  waste  —  putting  all  of  the  current  to 
work  —  getting  the  most  light  for  the 
money.  Brascolite's  month  -  to  -  month 
bills  tell  the  story. 

Efficiency  to  a  higher  degree  than  pos- 
sible in  other  fixtures  is  insured  by  Bras- 
colite's proper  lamp  ventilation,  giving 
long  lamp  life,  and  by  its  easy-cleaning 
feature — both  strong  factors  in  Brascolite 
economy. 

There  is  a  Brascolite  dealer  in  your  com- 
munity who  is  at  all  times  willing  to  in- 
stall   a    specimen    to    prove    its    claims. 

Write  us  for  expert  calculation  and 
specific  information  of  your  lighting 
needs.  Also  we  will  send  you  a  port- 
folio showing  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  a  variety  of  successful  installa- 
tions. 

LUMINOUS  UNIT  CO.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  30  Church  St.  Boston,  Old  South  Bldg. 
Chicago,  19S.WellsSt.    San  Francisco,  132LickBldg. 

Philadelphia,  100  7  Land  Title  Bldg. 
Canadian  Distributors:  Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 
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he  remained  "Foran's  boy"  even  in  events 
as  far  removed  from  that  night  as  the 
Baltimore  convention. 

Baker  told  so  much  that  he  knew  or 
told  what  he  did  know  so  well  that  night 
that  Johnson  adopted  him  as  a  protege  and 
made  him  First  Assistant  Director  of  Law. 
Baker  never  halted  until  he  became 
Mayor  of  Cleveland. 

In  1903  Baker  became  the  head  of  the 
(  ity  Law  Department.  Johnson,  speaking 
of  him  in  his  autobiography,  said: 

"Tho  the  youngest  of  us  all,  he  was 
really  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  and  principal 
adviser  of  us  all.  As  a  lawyer  he  was 
pitted  against  the  biggest  lawyers  of  the 
State.  No  other  City  Solicitor  ever  had 
the  same  number  of  cases  crowded  into  his 
office  in  the  same  length  of  time  or  so  large 
a  crop  of  injunctions  to  respond  to,  and  in 
my  judgment  no  man  in  the  State  could 
have'done  the  work  so  well." 

Johnson  had  the  idealistic  designs.  It 
fell  to  Baker  to  dig  up  the  law  to  support 
them.  Johnson's  notable  fight  on  the  issue 
of  cheaper  street  car-fare  and  for  public 
control  of  the  street-railway  system  was 
engineererd  by  Baker.  Wresting  control  of 
lake-front  property  from  corporations  and 
giving  it  to  the  people  was  one  of  many 
tasks. 

Baker's  office,  that  of  City  Solicitor, 
became  elective  through  legislative  ac- 
tion, and  he  was  elected  to  fill  it  in  190.5, 
1907,  and  1909.  It  was  in  1909  that 
Johnson's  downfall  was  accomplished  and 
Republicans  swept  into  every  office  except 
one.  The  lone  Democrat  to  win  his  race 
was  Baker.  Baker's  loyalty  to  his  chief 
prompted  him  to  resign,  until  Johnson 
pointed  out  his  duty  to  the  people  who 
elected  him.  Johnson's  death  in  1911  left 
Baker  as  the  natural  choice  for  party 
leadership.     There  was  no  contest. 

In  1911  Baker  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Cleveland  by  the  largest  plurality  ever 
given  a  candidate  for  that  office.  He  was 
reelected  in  1913.  His  popularity  is  some- 
what remarkable,  as  he  was  generally  re- 
garded as  a  dreamer.  However,  he  seemed 
to  have  a  faculty  for  making  his  dreams 
come  true.     Says  The  Public  Ledger: 

When  Baker  was  called  to  the  War 
Department  there  was  a  very  well-founded 
belief  that  he  was  a  dreamer.  No  one 
knew  just  where  the  idea  was  conceived, 
but  all  seemed  to  feel  it.  The  impression 
was  founded  in  fact.  People  in  Cleveland 
believed  the  same  thing  when  he  made 
his  first  race  for  Mayor  largely  upon  the 
promise  that  if  elected  he  would  give  the 
city  a  great  municipal  electric-light  plant 
to  compete  with  the  local  lighting  mo- 
nopoly. Even  his  friends  advised  against 
so  rash  a  promise.  He  persisted.  He  was 
elected.  He  built  the  plant.  To-day  it  is 
so  firmly  established  that  no  man  with  a 
thought  of  his  political  welfare  would 
suggest  its  abolition. 

Now,  after  his  accidental  meetings  with 
Foran  and  Johnson,  how  did  Baker  come 
to  know  Woodrow  Wilson? 

Recognition  of  Baker  as  a  national 
figure  began  in  Ohio  when  Judge  Harmon 
was  being  mentioned  as  a  Presidential 
candidate  in  1912.  Harmon  opposed  the 
initiative  and  referendum;  Baker  ad- 
vocated it.  Baker  considered  Harmon 
unprogressive  and  opposed  a  solid  delega- 
tion to  Baltimore  instructed  for  Harmon. 
The  State  convention  overruled  him  and 
he  carried  his  fight  to  the  national  conven- 
tion, where  he  won.  By  this  act  he  ren- 
dered a  service  for  Wilson  second  only  to 
that  of  Bryan. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  and  Silverware 

a  stock  unique  in 
Scope,  Quality  and  Value 


Purchases  may  be  made  by  Mail 

Fifth  Avenue  & 37 -Street 
New  York 


The  Money-saving  Refractories  in 
TATE-JONES  Heat-treating  Furnaces 

The  Tate-Jones  Series  A  furnace  shown  here  is  an  exceed- 
ingly economical  furnace.  The  recuperative  feature  alone 
saves  25%  in  fuel.  In  addition,  the  refractories  conserve 
heat,  thus  saving  fuel — which  of  course  means  saving  money. 
In  order  to  reach  unbiased  conclusions  we  made  comparative 
tests  of  well  known  furnaces  with  Tate-Jones  furnaces.  We 
give  here  the  results  which  prove  conclusively  the  economy 
of  Tate-Jones  refractories.  /^^^ 

Study  these  charts— and  write  for  Bulletin  ((  | J  ) 
No.  160  which  gives  lull  information  JSS=s£- 

Fig.   2  represents   another  Fig.  3  represents  a  furnace 

furnace  (NOT  a  Tate-Jones).  of  still  another  make.    With 

With  a  chamber  tempera-  a  chamber  temperature  of 

ture    of    1600«,  the    outside  1600»,   the    outer    surface 

temperature  is  450».    This  shows   a   temperature  of 

permits   5.2    B.    T.    U.    per  450».     This  permits  1.73  B. 

square  Inch  to  pass   per  T.  U.  per   square   inch   to 

hour.  pass  per  hour. 

| 4  J X. 


Fig.  1  is  a  Tate-Jones  Series 

A,  Gas  Oven  Furnace.  With 
a  chamber  temperature  of 
1600^,  the  outer  surface  of 
the  insulation  shows  only 
200».    This  permits  only  .695 

B.  T.  U.  per  square  inch  to 
pass  per  hour. 


Thickness  of  Wall  inches 

TATE-J0NE8  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Thickness  cj  Wall  indies 


Thickness  of  Will  inches 


EstablUhed  1898         Furnace  Engineers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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BOOK 


will  help  you  wonderfully  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 

It  is  read  by  tens  of  thousands,  pro- 
fessionals as  well  as  amateurs,  as  an 
authoritative  guide  to  all  garden  work, 
both  for  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

256  pages,  four  full-page  color  plates, 
and  four  full-page  duotone  plates;  also 
hundredsof  photographic  illustrations. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
this  magazine. 


Dreer'a  All  Heart  Lettuce  is  the  moat 
dependable  hard  heading  variety  ever 
introduced.  Extremely  solid  heart. 
Flavor  rich  and  buttery.  Slow  to  run 
to  seed,  even  in  hot  weather.  Color 
beautiful  yellowish  green.  10c.  per 
packet;  35c.  per  oz. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 
714-16  Chestnut  Street,      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


INGEER0SES 


Sturdy  as  Oaks  < 


Din  gee  roses  are  alwajs  grown  on  their  own 
roots— aud  are  absolutely  Me  best  for  the 
amateur  planter.    Send  ledaj  for  our  ' 
"Hew  Guide  to  Rose  Culture"  for  1918— 
it's  free.     It  isn't  a  catalog— it's  a  practical 
work  on  rose  growing.     Profusely  illustrated. 
Describes  over  1000  varieties  of  roses  and  other 
flowers,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them.     Safe  de- 
livery guaranteed.    Bat.  1350.    70  greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.     Box  249  West  Grove,  Pa. 


PLANT  A  WAR  GARDEN 

"IF  YOU   CANNOT  FIGHT,   FEED  A  SOLDIER" 

Plant  our  Choice  Iowa  Seeds.    Reduce  your  living  cost  and 
produce  food  for  the  nation.     Our  catalog  teils  you  how. 
It  is  free.     Write  for  it  today.    Address 
IOWA  SEED   CO.,   Dept.  44,  DES   MOINES,  IOWA 

Bulb  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.    Tells  all  about  the  planting,  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  bulbs,  indoors  and  out.    Profusely  illus- 
trated.  Cloth.   60c  net,  by  mail  68c. 
FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Mean 


"Harris  Seeds" 

Raised  as  carefully  as  pure  bred  live  stock, 
every  lot  of  Harris  Garden  Seeds  are  tested  and 
the  percent  that  will  grow  is  marked  on  the  label. 
Many  big  market  growers  who  must  have  the  best 
seeds  use  Harris  Seeds.  It  will  pay  you  to  use  them 
too.  Sold  direct  from  oar  farm  to  you  at  wholesale. 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send 

you  free  a  package  of  our  famous  Irondequoit 

Muskmelon  Seed — the  big   melons 

in  the  picture.  JOSEPH     _^*-i 
HARRIS  CO.,  Box  30    X* 


Coldwater, 
N.  Y. 


1918  Garden  Guide   FREE 

Includes  the  most  profitable  fruit  trees, 
small  fruits,  berries,  asparagus  roots,  and 
ornamental  evergreen,  etc.  Attractive 
group  offers  for  all  sizes  of  properties. 
Moderate  prices. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON, 
Box  58,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 





on  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  TROTZKY 

IT  leemi  ■  Long  trip  from  the  obscurity 
of  editorial  writer  on  a  Russian  news- 
paper in  New  fork  to  the  notoriety  of 
Bolshevik  Foreign  Minister  of  Russia,  yet 
it  didn't  take  Trot/.ky  a  year  to  accom- 
plish the  distance.  Hi  edy'a  Mirror,  in  com- 
ment in-j  upon  the  life  of  the  newspaper 
diplomat,  says  that  "most  matter  printed 
about  him  has  been  mere  abuse  of  him  as  a 
era/.y  anarchist  tool  of  Germany,"  and 
refers  to  "a  calm  article"  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  where  his  shifting  career  is 
outlined  sympathetically  by  the  editor 
of  the  paper  on  which  Trotzky  served 
during  his  brief  stay  in  New  York.  The 
"setting"  of  Trotzky 's  American  activi- 
ties is  interestingly  dwelt  upon  by  the 
Evening  Post  writer.  "Trotzky"  is  a  pen 
name.  His  real  name  is  Bronstein.  Says 
The  Post: 

In  the  offices  of  a  little  Russian  news- 
paper, the  Novy  Mir,  in  St.  Mark's  place, 
at  First  Avenue,  New  York,  Leon  Bron- 
stein labored  for  two  months  in  1917  as  a 
member  of  the  paper's  small  staff.  The 
Novy  Mir,  whose  second-class  mailing 
privilege  was  recently  suspended  by  the 
Post-office  Department,  occupies  three 
rooms  and  a  hallway  in  the  dingy  base- 
ment of  an  old-fashioned  brownstone 
residence  inhabited  in  its  upper  regions 
by  a  dentist,  a  physician,  and  lodgers. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  persons  living  in  the 
house  knew,  at  the  time,  of  the  celebrity 
that  their  roof  sheltered.  He  had  been 
famous  as  a  social  revolutionist  in  six 
capitals  of  Europe — Petrograd,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Paris,  Madrid,  and  London — 
but  in  New  York  he  was  unknown  except 
to  the  Russians  and  fellow  Socialists  of 
other  nationalities  who  had  heard  him 
deliver  burning  speeches  on  the  war. 

Out  of  this  nondescript  cellar  office  has 
come  the  story  of  Trotzky,  told  by  his 
fellow  countryman  and  most  intimate 
friend  in  America,  Alexander  Menshoy,  a 
journalist  and  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  Russia  until  he  came  here  four  years 
ago.  Mr.  Menshoy  is  the  editor-in-chief 
of  Novy  Mir.  In  his  slow  but  excellent 
English,  which  he  said  he  seldom  had 
occasion  to  use  in  New  York,  he  narrated 
the  incidents  of  Trotzky's  career,  and 
described  his  experiences  in  America. 

Trotzky  did  his  writing  in  Menshoy's. 
sanctum,  a  room  of  about,  six  by  ten  feet, 
just  of  a  size  to  hold  two  desks,  two  chairs 
and  a  fireplace,  with  a  great  litter  of 
Socialist  newspapers  and  magazines  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  scattered  about. 
A  plaque  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  hangs 
over  the  fireplace.  Over  the  editor's 
desk  is  a  campaign  picture  of  Morris 
Hillquit.  On  the  top  of  his  desk  is  a  great 
disorder  of  newspapers,  manuscripts,  and 
letters  from  Russia.  The  air  is  heavy 
with  Russian  cigaret  smoke.  In  a  room 
to  the  rear  linotypes  click  and  a  press  is 
heard  running. 

Adjoining  the  editor's  office  is  another 
small  and  dark  room,  in  which  the  business 
ends  of  the  paper  are  negotiated.  It  was 
in  this  atmosphere  that  Trotzky  worked 
and  drew  his  humble  weekly  stipend, 
so  small  as  to  be  "hardly  worth  mention- 
ing," the  editor  said  smilingly. 

Trotzky  lived  in  the  Bronx  with  his 
wife  and  two  boys,  aged  nine  and  twelve, 
who  speak  French  and  Russian,  but  no 
English.     His  living  was  a  precarious  one, 


and  he  had  just  enough  money  to  feed  his 
family  and  keep  u  shelter  over  them. 
Concerning  his  personal  comfort,  it  is  said 
he  cared  nothing;  money  had  no  meaning 
for  him  except  as  it  procured  necessities. 

Trotzky  was  born  in  southern  Russia, 
but  had  managed  to  get  himself  into 
trouble  by  his  Socialist  activities  in  so 
many  different  countries  that  his  coming 
to  America  was  in  the  nature  of  seeking  a 
refuge.  He  couldn't  go  to  imperialistic 
Russia,  his  paper  in  France  had  been  sup- 
prest,  he  had  been  deported  from  Spain, 
and  Germany  was  watching  for  him  with  a 
six  months'  prison  sentence  in  her  pocket. 
England  and  Switzerland  were  hostile 
to  him,  so  the  only  place  left  was  America. 
The  experiences  which  led  up  to  this  state 
of  affairs  are  told  by  Mr.  Menshoy: 

Trotzky  had  been  president  of  the 
Council  of  Workmen's  Delegates — there 
were  no  soldiers  in  it  then — in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1905.  He  was  arrested,  and  there 
was  a  big  trial  at  Petrograd  that  drew  the 
attention  of  all  Russia  to  his  case.  With 
other  delegates  that  were  arrested  he  was 
exiled  for  life  to  northern  Siberia,  a  chilly 
and  inhospitable  place,  I  may  assure  you, 
where,  like  other  political  exiles,  he  was 
supplied  with  just  sufficient  money  by  the 
Government  to  keep  him  from  starving. 

After  a  little  more  than  a  year  in  Siberia 
he  effected  a  most  thrilling  and  sensa- 
tional escape,  his  own  story  of  which  he 
has  told  in  his  book,  or  pamphlet  rather, 
entitled  "There  and  Back."  He  is  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  Russian  pamphlet- 
eers. Afterward  he  led  a  Russian  rev- 
olutionist's nomadic  life  for  years,  al- 
ways subsisting  by  his  profession,  that  of  a 
working  newspaper  man.  He  could  not 
sit  long  in  any  one  place,  however.  He 
lived  in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  France,  meantime  writing  constantly 
for  Russian  newspapers,  and  keeping  in 
touch  with  his  revolutionist  friends.  He 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  Neue  Zeit, 
a  German  Socialist  magazine,  published 
in  Berlin,  and  also  for  the  Arbeiter-Zeitung, 
of  Vienna,  the  official  organ  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Social  Democracy. 

He  managed  to  return  to  Russia  several 
times  under  assumed  names  to  assist  in 
revolutionary  work  and  propaganda.1.  There 
is  a  center  of  social  democracy  in  Geneva 
and  another  in  France.  For  both  of  these 
he  worked,  writing  many  booklets,  which 
were  distributed  by  the  Socialists. 

In  Vienna  he  had  a  paper  of  his  own, 
published  weekly  in  Russian.  When  the 
war  began  in  the  summer  of  1914,  he  was 
in  Vienna  working  on  this  paper.  He  was 
obliged  to  suspend  his  publication  by  order 
of  the  military  authorities  the  day  before 
Austria  declared  war  on  Servia.  At  this 
time  he  was  in  close  personal  touch  with 
Dr.  Adler,  the  leader  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats of  Austria.  He  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Fritz  Adler,  the  doctor's  son, 
who  assassinated  Count  Sturgh,  the  Aus- 
trian Premier,  in  1916.  Fritz  Adler,  who 
was  a  Socialist,  scientist,  and  gifted  jour- 
nalist, was  condemned  to  death. 

Dr.  Adler  warned  Trotzky  to  leave 
Vienna  and  the  country  er  he  would  be 
interned  for  the  period  of  the  war  by  the 
military  authorities,  so  Trotzky  took  his 
advice  and  went  to  Switzerland. 

It  was  during  this  sojourn  in  Switzer- 
land that  the  book  on  "The  War  and  the 
International,"  which  earned  him  the 
animosity  of  Germany,  was  written.     In 
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House  on  Fresh  Pond  Parkway,  Cambridge,  Mass,    Charles  R.  Greco,  Architect,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 

HELEN   SPEER 

BOOH  «<  CHI  U»£N5 

WHITE   PINE 

TOTS  fr  FUW1ITUSI 
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"White  Pine  in  Home-Building" 
is  beautifully  illustrated  and  full  of 
valuable  information  and  suggestions 
on  home-building.  Send  today  for 
this  booklet — free*  to  all  prospective 
home-builders. 

"The  Helen  Speer  Book  of  Children's 
White  Pine  Toys  and  Furniture" — 
a  fascinating  children's  plan  book, 
from  which  a  child  may  bflild  its  own 
toys  and  toy  furniture.  Prepared  by 
Helen  Speer,  the  toy  expert.  If 
there  are  children  in  your  home,  sent 
free  on  request. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Garages,  ask 
also  for  our  Garage  Booklet 


ONE  great  service  that  the  war  is  already 
I  rendering  the  American  people  is  that  it  is 
giving  us  a  keener  sense  of  values.  We  are 
learning  that  it  isn't  the  cost  of  a  commodity  that  counts 
half  so  much  as  its  value  —  its  service  per  dollar. 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  values  of  various  woods  — 
lack  of  knowledge  in  the  proper  use  of  woods  —  leads 
to  a  tremendous  waste  in  home-building;  and  to  many 
disappointments. 

Wood  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  most  economical 
building  material  in  America.  And  a  well-built  wood 
house,  in  which  woods  have  been  selected  with  regard 
for  their  proper  uses,  makes  as  comfortable,  durable,  and 
weather-proof  a  home  as  can  be  built  of  any  material. 

We  do  not  recommend  that  you  use  White  Pine  for 
every  part  of  your  house — other  cheaper  woods  may 
answer  some  purposes  as  well.  But  for  outside  uses  — 
where  the  wood  is  exposed  to  the  weather  —  no  other 
wood  is  so  durable,  or  holds  its  place  so  well  without 
warping,  cracking,  splitting  or  decaying,  as  White  Pine. 

Address  WHITE    PlNE   BUREAU, 

1221  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Representing 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and   Michigan,  and   The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of"  Idaho 
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Save  Several  Shovels  Full  of 

Coal  a  Day 

and  help  conserve  the  coal  supply,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
duce your  fuel  cost  20  to  30%.  You  can  do  this  if  you  use 

ADSCO  HEATING 

Atmospheric  System,  Steam  or  Vapor,  with  the  "ADSCO" 
Graduated    Radiator    Valve    and    "ADSCO"    Regulator. 

This  "ADSCO"  Valve  insures  a  saving,  because  of  positive 
control  on  each  radiator.  You  open  the  valve,  14,  }4>  %, 
and  use  only  as  much  of  radiator  as  weather  conditions  re- 
quire— much  the  same  as  you  control  your  gas  or  electricity. 

Bulletin  133-D  Explains  This  System 

Write  for  it  and  discuss   the  matter  with  your  architect 
and  steamfitter.     We  would  appreciate  having  their  names. 

If  you  are  interested  in  heating  a  group  of  buildings  or  resi- 
dences, ask  for  our  Bulletin  on  "Central  Station  Heating." 

AMERICAN   niSTRlCT  jSjTEAM    COMPANY 

General  Office  and  Works,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  New  York  Chicago  Seattle 
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it  he  took  a  stand  against  war  and  at- 
tacked the  governments  of  all  the  warring 
countries.  His  theme  was  that  the  people 
had  npthing  whatever  to  do  with  the  war, 
and  that  it  had  been  brought  on  by  the 
political  hirelings  of  the  capitalists  in  the 
warring  countries.     Says  Mr.  M.nshoy: 

He  maintained  that  there  was  no  cause 
whatever  for  the  workers  of  one  country 
to  war  on  the  workers  of  another,  and  he 
especially  attacked  the  "Wilhelmstrasse 
Government.  His  book  was  sent  into 
Germany,  where  it  was  confiscated  by  the 
authorities.  A  trial  was  begun  against 
the  author,  altho  he  was  far  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  trial,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment.  If  he  ever 
returns  to  Germany  he  will  probably  have 
to  serve  the  sentence. 

From  Switzerland  he  went  to  France, 
and  of  this  period  we  are  told: 

Tn  Paris  he  had  been  editor  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  daily,  Our  World.  As  a 
social  revolutionist  he  took  an  editorial 
stand  against  the  war.  His  paper  was 
tirst  heavily  censored  by  the  authorities, 
and  finally  supprest  altogether.  We  used 
to  receive  copies  of  it  here.  In  every 
i-Mie  big  spots  had  been  blotted  out.  In 
tine  issue  everything  had  been  obhterated 
except  the  title  of  the  paper.  It  was 
supprest  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
through  the  influence  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Government  exerted  at  Paris. 

In  another  account  of  the  suppression 
of  Our  World,  in  the  New  York  Times,  a 
slightly  different  interpretation  is  given: 

The  French  Government  permitted. him 
to  publish  this  paper  until  some  100.000 
Russian  troops  were  transferred  to  the 
Western  front.  It  then  became  evident  that 
Trotzky's  paper  was  causing  a  good  deal 
of  discontent  among  those  troops,  so  Gen- 
eral Roques,  then  French  Minister  of  War, 
ordered  Trotzky  expelled  from  the  country. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Menshoy : 

Trotzky  was  ordered  deported,  and 
taken  to  the  frontier.  He  had  wished  to 
go  to  Switzerland,  but  through  the  efforts 
of  the  British  Government  and  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  French  authorities  he  was 
prevented  from  doing  so.  This  was  at 
the  end  of  November,  1916.  He  went  to 
Spain,  but  after  crossing  the  frontier  was 
promptly  arrested  as  the  result  of  a  tele- 
gram from  the  French  authorities  describ- 
ing him  as  a  dangerous  anarchist.  For 
a  short  time  he  was  detained  in  prison  at 
Cadiz.  His  case  attracted  great  attention 
throughout  Spain.  The  Madrid  Govern- 
ment decided  to  deport  him  by  the  first 
out"-:\rd-bound  vessel,  no  matter  where 
bound,  but  a  Socialist  campaign  of  pro- 
test developed  immediately  in  the  Spanish 
newspapers. 

As  a  well-known  character  in  the  in- 
ternational socialist  movement,  it  was 
demanded  that  he  be  released  from  prison 
and  the  right  granted  to  him  to  go  wherever 
he  wished.  The  campaign  succeeded,  and 
instead  of  putting  him  on  the  next  ship, 
which  chanced  to  be  sailing  for  Cuba,  he 
was  released  and  ordered  out  of  Spain. 
He  had  had  correspondence  with  Russian 
Socialists  here  and  decided  to  come  to  the 
United  States. 

He  came  at  once  to  our  office,  and  began 
work  for  us,  writing  general  articles  on 
socialist  subjects,  conditions  in  Russia, 
and   editorial  matter.     He  wrote  also  of 


the  war  and  the  international  situation, 
and  his  work  attracted  much  attention 
from  writers  of  note.  He  was  never  inter- 
fered with  in  New  York.  He  also  was  a 
Contributor  to  Zukintft,  the  Jewish  Social- 
ist magazine  here,  and  The  Jewish  Doth/ 
Forward. 

Trotzky  is  a  brilliant  speaker,  and  has 
much  persona]  magnetism.  He  is  ab- 
solutely sincere  and  honest,  and  always 
carried  com  ietion  to  his  hearers.  In  over- 
crowded halls  he  addrest  many  meetings 
in  Xew  York.  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities. 
He  speaks  Russian,  of  course,  good  German, 
excellent  French,  and  a  little  English. 

In  the  Times  article  referred  to  earlier, 
entitled,  "What  Trotzky  Did  When  in 
Xew  York,"  are  minutely  recited  the 
chapter  and  verse  of  his  movements  as 
ferreted  out  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  its  endeavor  to  learn  if  he  had  ever 
received  money  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment. Some  people  here  have  voiced  a 
suspicion  that  he  returned  to  Petrograd  in 
German  pay  in  order  to  get  Russia  out  of 
the  war.  The  result  of  the  searchings  of 
Deputy  Attorney-General  Alfred  R.  Becker 
is  thus  stated: 

The  report  of  the  investigation  which  is 
now  completed  is  to  the  effect  that  no 
evidence  was  obtained  to  support  any 
charge  that  Trotzky  ever  received  any 
German  money  while  in  New  York.  It 
shows  that  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  Ludwig  Lore,  the  editor 
of  the  German  Socialist  paper,  the  Volks- 
zeitung,  and  that  he  wrote  a  number  of 
editorials  for  that  publication  for  which  he 
received  modest  fees. 

Hardly  had  he  settled  himself  in  America 
when  the  Russian  revolution  came,  and 
it  was  only  natural  that  this  restless  spirit 
should  be  one  of  the  first  of  the  erstwhile 
political  exiles  to  attempt  to  return.  Says 
his  friend,  Mr.  Menshoy: 

He  felt  he  would  be  greatly  needed  at 
home,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  he  had  any 
idea  he  would  be  elevated  to  his  present 
post  in  the  Government.  With  his  family 
and  seven  friends  he  started,  funds  for  the 
trip  being  supplied  to  him  by  a  group  of 
Russian  revolutionists  in  this  city. 

After  his  experience  here,  and  after  he 
had  sailed  from  New"  York  with  his  friends 
to  join  the  revolutionists  in  Russia  last 
March,  he  was  held  up  at  Halifax  at 
the  instance  of  the  British  Government, 
searched,  and  arrested.  He  was  put  in 
an  internment  camp  outside  of  Halifax. 
The  British  Government  knew  his  history 
pretty  well,  but  he  was  held  on  the  pre- 
tense that  he  was  going  back  to  Russia  in 
the  interests  of  Germany  and  the  old 
Russian  regime.  We  started  here  a  cam- 
paign, and  at  Petrograd  another  one  was 
begun  by  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates  to  have  Trotzky-  released.  Mr. 
Miliukoff,  first  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
after  the  revolution,  cabled  to  Canada  and 
demanded  Trotzky's  immediate  release. 
He  was  released  and  allowed  to  proceed. 

We  are  told  in  the  Times  account  that 
the  British  released  Trotzky  at  the  personal 
request  of  Kerensky.  who  is  understood 
to  have  advanced  the  plea  that  he  needed 
Trotzky  in  Russia  to  "help  him  out." 
Of  the  relationship  between  the  two,  Mr. 
Menshoy    declares    that    they    are    good 


Get  the  Tires  the 
Champions   Ride 

Here,  bicycle  riders,  are  P-M  Cords — the  tirea 
that  Spencer,  Kramer,  McNamara  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  World's  Champions  ride  in  their  big  races  I 

These  are  the  tirea  that  hold  every  World's  Rec- 
ord from  '  i  of  a  mile  to  25  miles.  And  they  have 
won  every  6-Day  Bicycle  Race  for  several  years 
past.     Put 'them  on  your  wheel,  too. 

PI§JMAN 


rcORDTYRE 


will  make  good  for  you,    same  as  they  have  for 
the  Speed  Kings. 

Any  tire  that  will  stand  the  buming-hot  speed 
of    World's    Championship    racing — any    tire 
that  day  after  day  can  stand  the  hauling  and 
mauling,  the  yanking  and   jerking,  which 
the  6-Day  Racers  give  their  tires — is  cer- 
tainly more  than  stout  enough  and  more 
than  active  enough  for  the  hardest  kind 
of  everyday  road  work  you  can  give  it. 

Every  boy  who  wants  to  be  up-to- 
date  is  putting  P-M  Cords  on  his 
wheel. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 

new  P-M  Cords  with  the  Stars  and 

Bars  tread— a  patriotic  tread  that  is 

making  a  big  hit  everywhere.  Also 

Send  for  Champions' 
Record  Book 

containing  picturesof  all  the  Rac- 
ers in  racing  costume  and  their 
records.  Book  also  contains  other 
valuable  information  for  bicy- 
clists.  Send  for  it — it's  FREE! 

Indiana  Rubber  & 
Insulated  Wire  Co. 

1003  Pye  Street 
Jonesboro,  Indiana 
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THE  Appreciative  Biography  by  Dr.  Martrn 

AGITATOR  12mo,  cloth.    $1.50. 
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^GUMMED  LABELS  V. 

The  next  time  you  need  labels — no  matter  what 
kind— write  us  on  your  letter  head  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  FREE.  We  have  the  largest 
exclusive  gummed  label  plant  in  the  world  and 
we  can  really  save  you  money.  No  order  is  too 
large  —  none  too  small.    Million  lots  a  specialty. 

FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY 

9th  and  Thompson  Sts., Philadelphia,  P 
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tJfnnouneement 


THE   sixth  annual   edition  of  "Motor 
Trucks  of  America"  is  now  ready  for 
distribution. 

Prepared  in  response  to  a  demand  from 
business  men  for  authentic  information 
regarding  motor  trucks,  this  is  a  hand- 
book of  over  200  pages,  containing  photo- 
graphs, prices  and  detailed  specifications, 
conveniently  arranged  for  comparison. 

"Motor  Trucks  of  America"  is  accepted 
in  the  industry  as  the  one  authentic  sur- 
vey of  trucks  made  in  the  United  States. 

Never  before  has  the  commercial  demand 
for  motor  trucks  been  so  insistent.  More- 
over, the  United  States  Government  is 
purchasing  thousands  of  motor  trucks  for 
use  in  the  war.  Hence  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  secure  immediate 
deliveries. 

If  you  are  unable  to  obtain  any  desired 
make,  "Motor  Trucks  of  America"  will 
help  you  to  survey  the  field  and  thus 
select  the  truck  which  most  nearly  meets 
your  requirements,  without  going  into 
the  open  market. 

"We  will  without  charge,  send  copies  to 
responsible  applicants,  if  requested  on 
business  letter-head. 


Truck  Tire  Department 

THE  B.F.GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO— The  City  of  Goodrich 


friends,  lymp&thetic  to  each  other's  id< 

and  thftt  *'no  hair  of  the  former  Prcinh  r's 
luad  would  he  harmed  hy  Trotzky." 
The  editor  considers  that    the  truth  is  not 

reaching  America  through  'he  dispatches 
allowed  to  go  to  the  newspapers  and  his 

understanding  is  that  "things  came  too 
fast  for  Kerenskv  for  a  time  and  Trotzky 
took  over  the  reins."  The  present  Qoi  em- 
inent he  believes  to  be  "a  real  revolution- 
ary Government"  that  will  eventually  help 
Russia  out  of  its  chaos.  He  thus  sums  up 
the  situation: 

The  clamor  for  peace  is  so  strong  in 
Russia  and  has  so  penetrated  the  Russian 
people,  that  only  a  government  that  is 
strong  enough  to  make  peace  can  exist. 
But  the  revolutionists  do  not  want  a 
separate  peace.  It  must  be  a  general 
peace.  Russia  will  not  accept  any  other 
terms  than  those  announced  by  the  Rus- 
sian revolution.  And  what  are  they? 
Peace  without  annexations,  without  in- 
demnities, and  providing  that  every 
nation  under  foreign  rule  or  domination 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  determining  its 
own  destiny — its  own  form  of  government. 
Either  a  peace  will  be  concluded  on  this 
basis  by  the  revolutionists,  or  there  will 
be  no  peace. 

As  to  practical  steps,  Trotzky  and  his 
followers  believe  there  can  be  no  peace 
while  blood-letting  continues,  so  they 
seek  a  general  armistice,  for  all  the  Allies 
as  well  as  the  Central  Powers.  If  the 
Central  Powers  accept  the  terms  laid  down 
there  will  be  no  cause  for  a  continuation 
of  the  war.  President  Wilson's  objectives 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Trotzky 
revolutionists.  The  rulers  of  the  Central 
Powers  don't  want  to  accept  the  terms, 
but  the  people  do,  and  the  people  of  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Budapest,  and  other  big  cities  are 
demanding  that  the  war  cease.  Public 
opinion  is  almost  strong  enough,  if  not 
quite,  to  force  Germany's  rulers  to  quit. 
Now  is  the  crucial  time.  Either  the  Ger- 
man Government  must  submit  or  there 
will  be  a  great  uprising.  I  should  not  be 
surprized  to  see  it  come  this  winter. 

The  peace  parleys  are  going  on  openly, 
and  Trotzky  will  see  to  it  that  every  word 
will  be  communicated  to  the  outside  world. 
There  will  be  no  secret  diplomacy.  The 
German  people  will  all  know  the  outcome. 
The  American  people  should  not  take 
too  lightly  what  Trotzky  and  his  followers 
and  associates  are  doing. 

In  conversation  with  some  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  Trotzky  gave  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  his  life  a  week  or  so  before 
leaving  New  York  to  return  to  Russia: 

I  was  born  thirty-eight  years  ago  in  a 
little  Jewish  colony  in  southern  Russia, 
in  the  Government  of  Kherson.  When 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  I  entered  the 
gymnasium  of  Chernigov,  and,  like  most  of 
the  impressionable  youth  of  Russia,  soon 
became  interested  in  the  revolutionary 
movements.  Here  in  America  schoolboys 
seem  to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  sports, 
baseball  and  football.  In  Russia,  the  boys 
— and  the  girls,  too,  for  that  matter — use 
their  leisure  for  reading  books  like  Buckle's 
"History  of  Civilization,"  Marx's  "Cap- 
ital," Kautsky's  "The  Social  Revolution," 
and  our  own  great  classics  that  throb  with 
the  passion  of  revolt.  Our  pastime  is 
chiefly  attending  underground  Socialist 
meetings  and  spreading  the  propaganda 
among  workingmen  in  the  city  and 
peasants  in  the  country. 

I   was   no   exception   to   the  rule.     The 
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Ibr  JPfr/fs  Instead  of PaintKa/fomme  or  Jtaff Paper 

That's  what  your  well  informed  architect,  There  are  no  arbitrary  colors  in  Alabastine. 

builder  or  contractor  will  do  for  your  health  By  intermixing  and  combining  Alabastine 

and  happiness' sake.  Sanitation  in  the  walls  colors  and  tints    tones  melt   into  tones. 

of  homes  and  all  public  buildings  is  as  essen-  „,  c.  .       ...      A1  ,      .. 

4-;^i  „   :    t,       -4.  i i      ai  u     4.-     »  u      a  Women  of  taste  appreciate  this.  Alabastine 

tial  as  in  hospitals.  Alabastine  s  superb  and       .  .  . 

mat-like  surface  is  supremely  stylish  and  6lves  thelr  homes  the     Personal     touch. 

displays  rugs,  furniture  and  pictures  to  best  Specify    Alabastine    this     spring  — don't 

advantage.    Easily  prepared  and  applied,  merely  ask  for  kalsomine  and  do  not  go 

Alabastine  can  be  used  on  any  interior  wall  to  the  expense  of  paint  or  suffer  the  in- 

surface,  wallboard,  plaster  and  the  like.  jurious  effects  of  wallpaper. 

Here  Are  Some  Vital  Facts 


1.  Kalsomines — there  are  all  kinds  marketed  under  coined 
and  fanciful  names — no  definite  quality. 

2.  Paint — Why  do  housewives,  who  have  found  that  paint 
will  not  wash  without  becoming  grimy  or 
streaked,  use  Alabastine? 

3.  Wallpaper — Would  you  like  to  have  even 
a  minor  operation  in  a  hospital  room  with 
wallpaper  ?  The  vegetable  paste  or  animal 
glue   used   to  "stick"  wallpaper   is   an   im- 


Send  for  Free  Alabastine  Color  Demonstrator 


mense  breeding  ground  for  germs  and  vermin.     Hospitals 
prohibit  wallpaper. 

4.  Alabastine — your  physical  protection  and  mental  comfort 

— one  known  standard  of  quality,  antiseptic, 

stylish,  artistic,  economical,  easily  prepared; 

put  up  in  full  five  pound  packages  in  a  range  of 

velvety  nature  tints  and  white,  with  the   red 

cross  and  circle  on  each  package.  For  home  and 

all    public  buildings;    sold  by   30,000  paint, 

hardware  and  drug  stores. 


Shows  colors  fashionable  for  1918,  enables  you  to  test  color  combinations  and  harmonize  clash- 
ing colors  in  carpets,  rugs,  draperies  and  pictures  by  means  of  Alabastine  background.     Used 
by  domestic  science  classes  and  high  schools.       We  receive  a  great  many  requests  for 
the  Demonstrator — better  write  for  yours  today. 

THE  ALABASTINE  COMPANY 

209  Grandville  Road,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,U.S.A. 


Your   local   dealer    is 
entitled  to  your  trade 
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Mother's  Right- Hand  Assistant 


in  developing  accuracy  in  her  children's  use  of  grammar.    English 
Grammar  Simplified.     Simple,  clear  explanations  that  any  child 
can  understand.     282  pages,  cloth  bound;  by  mail,  83  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Words  You  Use  Incorrectly 


are  more  numerous  than  you  realize.      Prove  this  condition 
for  yourself  —  and   correct  it  — by    examining   this    book. 
Better  Say.    It  is  packed  with  corrections  valuable  to  every 
one  who  would  speak  accurately.    By  mail,  25  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY        -        -       New  York 
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Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 


jf|  for  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 
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Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  unex- 
'A  celled  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Spouting  and  all  ex- 
:  posed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  to  brand. 
h  Soldbyleadingdealers.  KEYSTONECoppERSTEELisalsosuperior 
•:■  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.    Send  for  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 

*  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


llltionary    <-:itis«?   gripped    me    early    in 

life  and  has  never  relaxed  its  hold.    Then 

indeed  a  greal   deal  of  work  to  do. 

\\  lit-n  I  was  little  more  than  twenty  year, 

old,  the  Russian  revolution  blazed  ap 
into  a  mighty  flame.     Moil  of  the  young 

people  Of  Russia  with  any  education  wen- 
enlisted  in  the  tight  against  the  unspeak- 
able Czaristie  system,  determined  to  put 

an  end  to  the  wrongs  it  inllieted  upon  the 
long-suffering   Russian   people. 

My  university  education  was  interrupt- 
ed, for  I  soon  plunged  deep  in  the  work  of 
propaganda,  which  left  no  time  for  any- 
thing else.  I  continued,  however,  to 
apply  myself  to  the  study  of  sociology, 
political  economy,  and  history,  and  soon 
became  a  convinced  Marxian  Socialist. 
When  the  Russian  Social  Democracy  split 
up  into  two  sections  on  the  issue  of  tactics 
I  did  not  identify  myself  with  either  the 
Mensheviki  or  the  Bolsheviki,  but  con- 
tinued to  work  for  the  general  cause,  for 
the  overthrow  of  Czarism  and  the  cause 
of  socialism.  Since  the  division  in  the 
party  was  not  based  on  fundamentals,  but 
only  on  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
method  to  be  applied  in  gaining  the  same 
ends,  I  used  all  my  efforts  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  wings. 
However,  I  leaned  strongly  to  the  radical 
side.  In  other  words,  I  was  a  Menshevik 
of  the  extreme  left,  or  a  near-Bolshevik. 

My  ability  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  writer 
soon  drew  me  into  the  very  center  of 
Socialist  activity.  I  wrote  for  the  party 
press,  composed  pamphlets,  and  carried  on 
personal  propaganda  chiefly  among  the 
city  populations. 

Naturally,  I  did  not  escape  the  general 
fate  of  Russian  revolutionists.  I  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  as  I  did  not 
give  up  my  work  for  the  cause  after  my 
release  I  became  what  the  Russian  authori- 
ties called  an  "illegal"  person,  and  had 
to  live  under  an  assumed  name.  My  first 
jailer  was  called  Trotzky,  and  the  idea 
occurred  to  me  to  take  his  name. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
full  force  in  1905  I  was  made  president  of 
the  first  Soldiers'  and  Workingmen's 
Council  in  Petrograd  to  succeed  the  first 
incumbent  to  that  position.  I  remained 
president  until  the  defeat  of  the  revolu- 
tion, when  I  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
imprisonment  and  exile  in  Siberia.  From 
there  I  succeeded  in  making  my  escape, 
and  went  to  live  in  Switzerland. 

In  Switzerland  I  founded  a  Socialist 
paper  called  Prada  (The  Truth),  which  was 
published  both  in  Russian  and  in  German. 
I  also  established  an  international  news 
service  for  the  dissemination  of  truthful 
news  of  current  political  and  revolutionary 
events  in  Russia. 

In  1910  I  went  to  Germany,  where  my 
revolutionary  activity  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Prussian  authorities.  I 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment, but  escaped.  Three  days  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war  found  me  in 
Vienna.  On  the  advice  of  Dr.  Adler,  the 
Austrian  Socialist  leader,  I  left  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  was  in  Servia  when  that 
country  was  invaded  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops,  and  was  present  at  the 
Servian  parliament,  the  Skupshtina,  when 
the  vote  for  the  first  war  credits  was  taken. 

I  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  was 
later  summoned  to  Paris  to  edit  the  Rus- 
sian Socialist  paper  there.  When  a  Rus- 
sian division  of  troops  mutinied  and  killed 
the  general,  I  addrest  a  severe  letter 
of  criticism  of  the  French  Government  to 
Jules  Guesde,  a  Socialist  member  of  the 
cabinet,  for  the  savage  punishment  that 
was    meted    out    to    the    Russian    troops. 
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A   Turn  of  the  Switch 

vs. 

A    Battery    of  Boilers 

THE  modern,  efficient,  specialized  plant  takes  its 
power   from   the    central  station  —  the   Electric 
Power  Companies  who  specialize  in  the  genera- 
tion and  sale  of  electrical  current. 

The  manufacturer  operating  a  power  plant  has  his 
own  troubles  these  days :  Labor,  coal,  freight  embargoes, 
and  fluctuating  costs  keep  him  guessing  as  to  how  to 
turn  out  full  production  on  time — at  a  profit. 

The  electrical  power  companies  will  relieve  him  of 
all  this  bother,  so  that  his  plant  may  be  operated  by  a 
turn  of  the  switch.  No  manufacturer  should  carry  the  cost 
and  waste  of  his  own  power  plant,  when  he  can  get  elec- 
trical power  on  a  contract  basis  at  a  stabilized  cost. 

The  Men   Who  Know 

In  every  locality,  wherever  a  factory  is  operated, 
there  are  competent  electrical  contractor-firms  who  care- 
fully engineer  and  most  economically  install  electrical 
equipment.  They  can  save  money  in  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment and  installation,  and  earn  actual  dividends  by 
planning  for  economical  operation. 

This  is  the  day  of  specialists.  Plant  and  building 
owners  are  fast  coming  to  the  idea  of  having  architects 
plan  their  buildings,  mechanical  engineers  to  lay  out 
the  machinery  equipment,  electrical  engineering  con- 
tractors to  do  the  electrical  work — and,  of  course,  use 
electrical  power. 

Whether  for  your  present  plant,  a  new  plant  you 
are  planning,  or  for  additional  machinery,  call  on  your 
electrical  contractor  and  local  power  company  to  show 
you  how  to  save  time,  trouble  and  monev,  and  how  to 
figure  a  fixed  cost  on  your  power.  * 

The  Electric  Cable  Company,  10  East  43rd  St. ,  New  York  City 

Makers  of  Ecco  Wire  for  every  purpose  where  rubber-covered  wire  is  used. 

ECCOK^WIRE 
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Certain-teed 


Roofing- 


The  most  efficient  roof  for 

Factories 


In  shingle 

form  for,' 

residences 


Warehouses 
Office  Buildings 
Hotels 
Stores 


Weatherproof 
Light  Weight 
Clean,  Sanitary 
Not  affected  by 

fumes  and  gases 
Will  not  rust  or  corrode 
Costs  less  to  buy 
Barns,  etc.  Inexpensive  to  lay 

Guaranteed  for  5rl0  or 15  years,  according  to  thickness. 

Certain-.  conservation  product v-inade'-  mostly  of  rags  and 

asphalt*  ■  skiWtuify  converted  into'1  roofing  impervious  tbv  the,  elements. 

feause  of  its  adaptability  to  O^iicfc^onst^uctionj  C&rtdiii-teetf-: Ifoofuig. 
{tensively  on^rmy^antonme^  War. 

irk  factories  etc^  :B^ 

<nds'  of  pennanen t  Buildings  all  over  th£  "work 

■  many  roll  ro<rfnus4>ut  onlyi^ 

neanirt^::-Certativty-  of  quafky  and  gfiaran.reed  satisf actit; 
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Certain-teed 


PaintSd/HfVami 


Quality  is  as  outstanding  in  Certain' teed  Paints 
and  Varnishes  as  it  is  in  Certain-teed  Roofing 
because  all  Certain-teed  products  are  made  under 

The  Certain-teed  policy: 

To  make  every  Certain-teed  product  from  the  best  quality  of 
materials;  to  use  modern  methods  and  [machinery  in  manu- 
factufing;  to  employ  skilled  experts;  to  manufacture  on  a  scale 
that  insures  minimum  costs;  and  to  sell  in  such  volume  that 
Certain-teed  prices  are  possible. 

Paint  makers  usually  charge  the  same  for  each  color.  The 
cost,  of  expensive  colors  determines  the  price  of  all.  Thus 
most  colors  pay  big  profits. 

Certam-teed  prices  vary  for  each  color  according  to  cost. 
Therefore,  most  Certain-teed.  Paints  cost,  you  less  than,  com- 
peting paints  of  anything  like  the  same  high  ■quality. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation 

Offices  and  Warehouses  in  the  principal  cttie»  of  America. 
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FIGHTING  THE  FOOD 
BATTLE  OF  1918 

When  the  nation  came  face  to  face  ■with  the 
food  cri»i»  of  1917  there  began  an  epoch-making 
campaign  of  planting.  Everywhere  the  tilling  of 
gardens  was  urged.  The  slogan  of  the  National 
Emergency  Food  Garden  Commission  was,  "Plant 
One  Million  Food  Gardens  This  Year.  Organi- 
zations and  individuals  entered  the  great  -work. 
In  every  community  "War  Gardens"  sprang  into 
existence.  "The  Packer"  estimates  that  the  plant- 
ing drive  of  1917  resulted  in  an  increase  of  garden 
planting  amounting  to  220'  ,  ,  with  a  total  crop 
value  for  these  war  gardens  of  $350,000,000. 

In  1918  the  food  needs  are  greater;  the  results 
must  be  bigger.  We  have  our  army  overseas  to 
feed;  we  must  continue  to  save  starving  Belgium 
and  devastated  France;  we  must  augment  the  scanty 
food  stores  of  our  allies;  we  must  feed  our  own 
people. 

The  man  who  -wields  a  garden  hoe  is  doing  bis 
bit  to  win  the  war.  Remember,  as  an  editorial 
writer  in  "Farm  Machinery  '  drives  this  truth 
home: 

"Every  pound  of  meat,  flour  or  meal  saved, 
every  can  of  vegetables,  every  peck  of  pota- 
toes or  beans  you  displace  from  the  general 
markets  by  home  production  means  just  that 
much  more  for  our  boys  in  France  or  in  the 
training  camps  in  this  country. 

"It  hasn't  come  home  to  most  of  us  yet 
that  this  country  is  a  part — and  a  very  big 
part — in  tbe  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  demands  of  us^milhons  of  men,  arms, 
munitions,    and    FOOD,    MORE    FOOD, 

AND  THEN  MORE  FOOD." 

Not  a  minute  is  to  be  lost  by  communities,  in- 
dustrial organizations,  municipalities,  and  indi- 
viduals in  planning  the  food  battle  of  1918. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  seeds.  Early  orders  are 
imperative.  Tbe  seedsmen  s  catalogs  are  ready 
for  distribution.  Get  them  at  once.  The  seed 
lists  should  be  made  up  now. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  in  tools.  The 
forehanded  -will  order  their  implements  early. 
Communities  which  are  planning  to  use  tractors 
will  be  fortunate  if  they  can  place  orders  even 
now  for  spring  delivery. 

Tbe  vast  army  of  amateur  gardeners  last  year, 
in  spite  of  its  aggregate  successes,  made  an  incal- 
culable number  of  mistakes.  It  gained  a  fund  of 
experience  certain  to  be  of  immense  value  in  this 
year  s  work.  This  experience  should  be  incor- 
porated in  present  plans  and  in  future  effort. 

Here  are  a  few  injunctions  for  1918: 

Mobilize  the  workers  now  and  plan  tbe 
campaigns  of  organized  gardening   activities. 

Get  tbe  machinery  of  scbool  gardens, 
community  gardens,  factory  gardens,  and  all 
other  organized  garden  activity  under  way. 

Plan  your  plantings  now.  Order  seeds 
sufficient  for  these  plantings,  but  not  more 
than  sufficient.     Don't  waste  seeds. 

Buy  your  seeds  and  supplies  only  from 
reliable  dealers. 

Don't  experiment  with  novelties.  Stick 
to  tbe  main  staples — potatoes,  corn,  beans, 
carrots,  parsnips,  tomatoes,  squash,  onions, 
turnips,  beets,  peas,  spinach,  etc.,  and  learn 
everything  you  can  about  them. 

Figure  your  fertilizer  needs  and  order 
your  soil  foods  now. 

Take  an  inventory  of  your  garden  tools 
and  equipment  and  buy  at  once.  Get  sub- 
stantial, efficient  implements. 

Bear  constantly  in  mind  that  1917's 
achievements  must  be  exceeded  in  1918. 

Garden  Department, 
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Tin-  mi  displeased  the  French  Government 
that  l  was  ordered  ou1  of  France.  1  then 
uciit  back  to  Switzerland,  but  Switzerland 
Feared  complications  with  the  Csaristie 
Government  and  would  not  let  me  in. 
I  was  detained  at  Barcelona,  where  I  was 
to  be  deported  to  Cuba,  Where  I  knew  no 
one,  and  where  1  should  have  round  my- 
m  -If  completely  stranded.  Later,  the 
Spanish  Government  decided  to  let  me 
go  where  I  pleased)  provided  only  1  left 
Spain.  Every  country  in  Kurope  practically 
W8J  now  oleeed  to  me,  and  so  1  turned  my 
gaze  across  the  Atlantic,  and  arrived  at 
Ellis  Island  at  the  end  of  December,  1916. 

Hi  if  in  New  York  1  lived  with  my  wife 
and  two  children  in  three  rooms  in  a  Bronx 
tenement,  wrote  for  the  Novy  Mir,  the 
Russian  Socialist  daily,  and  spoke  at  So- 
cialist meetings.  I  do  not  expect  my  stay 
here  to  In-  very  long,  however,  for  a  revolu- 
tion is  bound  to  break  out  in  Russia  in  a 
short  time,  and  as  soon  as  that  happens  I 
shall  hasten  to  my  home  country  and  help 
in  the  work  of  Russia's  liberation. 

My  book,  "The  Bolsheviki  and  World 
Peace,"  expresses  in  Dull  my  convictions 
on  the  world-war.  It  is  the  resuU  of  wide 
and  deep  study,  and  the  program  laid  dowji 
there  is  the  only  solution  that  I  can  see 
to  the  problems  that  confront  humanity. 


REVELING  IN  THE  JOYS  OF  A  SHELL- 
SWEPT  ROAD 

O  OBERT  REASER  was  studying  art 
■'-^-  when  the  call  of  the  war  came.  He 
joined  the  City  Club  Ambulance  Unit  in 
New  York,  and  is  now  "over  there." 
Reaser  is  only  nineteen,  and  he  writes 
to  his  folks  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.:  "I  am 
actually  reveling  in  driving  a  bucking  Ford 
over  the  worst  shell-swept  road  in  France! " 
In  a  letter  printed  in  the  New  York  Globe 
he  tells  of  his  start  for  the  front: 

I  said  in  my  epistle  of  last  Monday 
that  we  were  to  leave  next  morning,  and 
for  a  wonder  we  did.  We  got  up  while 
it  was  still  dark  (4:30),  and  finished  break- 
ing camp,  which  consists  in  taking  down 
the  tents,  packing  the  kitchen  things,  and 
finishing  the  loading  of  our  cars.  Ives, 
Paynter,  Hoffman,  and  Call  stayed  behind 
to  do  some  evacuation  work  (work  be- 
hind the  lines  between  hospitals)  for  a 
few  days.  They  gave  us  a  little  hot 
coffee  and  bread  and  jam  at  5:45,  and 
at  six  o'clock  we  once  more  started  out 
in  convoy,  this  time  for  the  Big  Adventure. 

They  put  a  red  wooden  disk  on  three 
of  the  cars,  as  when  we  are  running  close 
to  the  front,  we  can't  go  in  convoys  of 
more  than  seven.  There  has  to  be  a 
break  of  several  hundred  feet  between 
groups,  so  that  the  roads  won't  become 
too  cluttered  up.  My  car  has  one  of  the 
disks  on  it,  so  that  I  run  at  the  end  of 
number  2  convoy  henceforth.  We  trav- 
eled about  seventy  kilometers  that  morning 
and  stopt  for  the  night  in  a  small  town, 
which  is  completely  deserted  except  for 
troops,  and  in  a  good  many  places  pretty  well 
banged  up  from  bombing  and  shelling. 

Things  looked  more  warlike  every  mile 
we  made,  and  during  the  first  half-hour 
in  the  above-mentioned  village  five  Boche 
planes  sailed  overhead  and  were  fired  at. 
We  had  instructions  to  gather  in  groups 
anywhere  if  not  under  cover,  and  that  if 
we  left  the  cantonment  our  gas-masks  and 
helmets  were  to  be  taken  along  always. 
Six  of  the  boys  were  immediately  sent  over 
to  the  hospital  near  by.,  where  the  English 
section  we  are  relieving  was  located,  and 


Went    will*    them    on    tjieir   car-    up    to   our 

future  i„,.+.ti-jir-  ,  behind  the  trench*   , 

to  learn  the  ro;e 

And  then  the  excitement  began.  Those 
fellows  came  hack  next  morning  with  tin- 
wildest  tales,  and  they  were  about  the 
most  scared  bunch  of  fellows  I  ever  saw. 
1  must  say  they  have  all  quieted  down, 
and  are  getting  used  to  it  beautifully  now; 
but  it  just  happened  that  that  first  night 
they  were  out  was  a  terror,  and  thej 
were  an  excited  bunch,   I  can  tell  you. 

Wednesday  morning  1  went  out  with 
my  car  and  a  Frenchman  on  a  56-kilo- 
meter jaunt  looking  for  supplies,  rcurir 
taillement,  it's  called.  When  we  got  hack 
the  crowd  got  together,  and  we  ran  over 
to  oar  present  cantonment,  which  is  to  be 
our  base  in  the  future.  It  is  high  up  on 
a  hill,  right  next  to  the  hospital  we  take 
the  blesses  to,  with  a  lovely  view  on  two 
sides — a  canal  lined  with  trees,  a  little 
village  (the  one  we  just  left),  and  the  same 
rolling  hills  which  we  have  found  every- 
where. We  have  set  up  four  tents — 
four  big  ones — to  live  in,  one  for  the 
"bureau"  (otherwise  headquarters),  and 
one  for  the  mechanic's  workshop — the 
atelier. 

He  was  told  that  he  was  to  go  out  with 
the  car  that  night.  He  had  an  English 
driver  along  on  the  first  trip,  for  which  he 
declares  he  was  properly  thankful.  Of 
the  run  out  through  the  war-desolated 
country  he  writes — 

There  was  no  artillery  action  in  par- 
ticular except  an  occasional  pop  of  a  French 
"75"  near  by;  but  my  Englishman  inti- 
mated that  while  we  were  on  good  roads 
it  was  just  as  well  to  move  right  along, 
as  the  Germans  might  open  up  any 
minute,  and  the  less  time  you  took  the 
better  were  your  chances — which  is  our 
motto  right  along  henceforth.  Believe  me, 
you  should  have  seen  my  little  old  Ford 
hop  along  after  that!  We  turned  off 
presently  on  to  a  poorer  road,  and  for 
the  next  four  kilometers  the  roads  got 
worse  and  worse  and  we  had  to  go  in 
low  speed  practically  all  the  way;  and 
low  speed  means  extremely  slow  speed 
in  a  Ford. 

All  this  time  the  look  of  the  country 
was  changing  from  the  somewhat  green 
fields  and  shattered  buildings,  gradually, 
to  the  most  utterly  desolate  stretches  of 
ground  that  I  have  ever  laid  eyes,  on,  and 
beyond  my  wildest  dreams — which  was  to 
be  expected,  as  it's  not  the  kind  of  thing 
I  like  to  dream  about.  It  is  really  quite 
impossible  to  describe  it  to  you,  but  I'll 
make  an  attempt. 

The  road  winds  up  and  down  over 
small  hills  which  are  moderately  steep 
and  whose  tops  are  several  hundred 
yards  apart,  sometimes  half  a  mile.  And 
on  these  hills  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
visible  except  upturned  earth  and  rocks, 
the  latter  all  shattered  to  tiny  pieces — 
no  stumps  of  trees  even  to  break  the 
monotony  (on  my  later  trips  I  found  this 
only  in  places),  and  a  good  share  of  the 
time  not  a  living  thing  visible  except 
hundreds  of  rats  scampering  around  over 
the  road.  It  reminded  me  of  the  heaps 
of  ashes  I've  seen  after  big  fires,  without 
any  of  the  ruins.  Of  course,  on  closer 
view,  remains  of  wagons  and  guns  and  all 
the  things  used  in  making  war  (even 
to  horses  and  men)  are  scattered  around 
and  mixed  in  with  the  churned-up  earth. 
On  bright  days  the  middle  distances 
look  like  the  pictures  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  deserts;  the  same  coloring  and 
shapes    in    the    hills.     It    is   always    pic- 
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77ie  permanence  and  lasting  beauty  of  this  dwelling 
was   insured   by  laying   the   stucco   over   metal  lath 


Stucco  will  remain  firm  and  last 
indefinitely  without  cracking  when 
applied  to  an  .enduring  base  of 
metal  lath. 

Home  builders  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  important  part  that  metal  lath  plays 
in  producing  permanent  stucco  construc- 
tion and  smooth  and  lasting  plastered 
walls  and  ceilings. 


It  means  paying  more  at  the  start 

but  the  low  upkeep  expense  soon 

saves  the  higher  first  cost. 

Kno-.Burn  Metal  Lath  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  building  stands.  Its  use 
reduces  the  cost  of  repairs,  upkeep  and 
heating  expense. 

Send  for  our  booklet  702.  It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  for  the  home  builder. 


TRADE    MARK 


Xno-Sium 

REG.    U.    8.    PAT.    OFF. 

Corrugated  Metal  Lath 


This  is  Kno-Burn  metal  lath,  a  permanent 
material  used  in  place  of  wood  lath 


North  Western 

Expanded  Metal 

Company 

970  Old  Colony  Building 
Chicago,  Illinois 


This  is  how  the  plaster  flows  through  the  meshes 
and  forms  an  unbreakable  clinch  on  the  reverse  side 
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Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A    few    drops    of    Freezone 
loosen  corns  or  calluses 
they  peel  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn # or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off  without   a   twinge   of  pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women !  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Freezone  on  your  dresser  and  never  let 
a  corn  ache  twice. 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any  drug 
store   in   the    United  States  or  Canada. 

The  Edward  Wesley  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

— A  dverlisemenl 


How  Trade  Unions 
Are  Growing 

In  1897  the  trade  unions  in  the  United  States  had 
a  total  membership  of  444,500.  In  1014  the  mem- 
bership had  grown  to  2,700,000 — -an  increase  in 
seventeen  years  of  over  500  per  cent ! 

This  is  one  of  the  many  vital  phases  of  American 
industrial  conditions  that  are  described  and  ex- 
plained in  a  most  important  new  book — 

'Conditions  of  Labor  In  American  Industries' 

by  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Edgar  Sydenstricker. 
This  book,  based  upon  official  governmental  reports, 
offers  a  most  illuminating  explanation  of  the  busi- 
ness conditions  of  this  country.  Workers,  working 
hours,  wages,  standards  of  living,  wage-earners' 
families,  working  conditions,  etc.,  are  described  in 
a  thoroughly  interesting  way. 

Every  worker,   union  man,   employer,  and  capi- 
talist needs  the    information    given  in  this  great 
work.     The  book  is  bound  in  handsome  and  dur- 
able cloth.     Price,  fi.75;  by  mail,  $1.87. 
Funk  &  Wagnalla  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


75c  BOOK  FOR  45c 

Cloth  Bound,  Interesting,  and  Informing 

Telia  About 

MARK  TWAIN,  ARTEMUS  WARD,  BRET  HARTE, 

and  other  great 

"American   Humorists" 

The  funny  side  and  the  soberly  poetic  side  of  each  man  are 
appreciatively  portrayed  by  the  author,  H.  R.  Haweis. 

Read  what  Mark  Twain  saw  and  felt  in  Palestine  and  Egypt. 
Order  at  once  to  benefit  by  this  Special  Clearance  Price  of 
only  45c  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


turssque  Mid  romantic,  and  only  gruesome 
u  In  u  you  stop  to  think  (which  I  do  as 
little  m  possible),  or  when  you  have  to 
uriona]  disagreeable  obstruction 
in  tin  road. 

The  last  little  Btreteh  of  road  leading 
1 1 1 >  to  the  iwste  was,  and   is,  the  worst 

of  all.     Then;  arc  huge  shell-holes  on  each 

■ide  of   the  road,   Borne  as  deep  as  ten 

tiit.  The  road  is  extremely  narrow — 
just  room  enough-  and,  being  very  wet, 
there  arc  the  dangers  Of  slipping  sideways. 

They  finally  reached  the  abri,  or  dugout, 
a  rather  extensive  one  according  to  young 
K.ascr's  description.  The  surgeon,  hard- 
ened by  three  years  of  war's  horrors  was 
sitting  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  the  only  oc- 
cupant of  the  place,  calmly  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  stretcher-bearers  from  the 
front  trenches.     The  writer  says: 

There  are  no  rooms,  just  narrow  pas- 
sageways lined  with  stretchers,  on  one 
side,  where  the  blesses  are  put,  or  where 
we  sleep  if  there  are  not  too  many  wounded. 
Of  course  there  is  no  ventilation  and  the 
air  is  awful,  and  the  smell  at  times  has 
got  that  of  Kipling's  "Oont"  beaten 
forty  ways.  On  a  busy  night  the  place  is 
filled  with  groaning  men,  and  they  plead 
so  hard  to  be  taken  to  the  ambulances 
that  even  when  the  shelling  is  dangerous 
outside  we  are  often  tempted  to  take  a 
chance.  The  little  light  in  the  place  is 
furnished  mostly  by  candles,  and,  believe 
me,  it's  a  picturesque  place  when  you 
care  to  view  it  that  way. 

In  a  little  space,  which  is  an  attempt 
at  a  room,  the  doctor  gives  the  first  aid 
(they  have  usually  had  a  little  in  the 
trenches,  but  not  much),  and  the  picture 
I  got  of  him  that  first  night  will  stay  by 
me  a  long  time.  He  was  a  most  com- 
petent looking  man,  and  just  what  you 
might  expect — a  little  calloused,  perhaps, 
after  three  years  of  this,  but  with  a  heart 
just  the  same,  I  imagine.  The  effect 
of  callousness  was  enhanced  by  his  at- 
titude. He  was  lolling  back  in  his  chair, 
the  only  one  in  the  place,  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves— and  the  latter  were  rolled  up  to 
his  elbows  displaying  very  large  and 
sinewy  forearms,  quite  apparently  ready 
for  business. 

The  brancardiers  (stretcher-bearers)  at 
the  posts  are  an  awfully  nice  bunch,  and 
are  most  considerate  of  our  comfort. 
They  give  us  coffee  after  our  cold  night- 
runs,  hunt  up  brancards  for  us  to  sleep  on, 
and  lend  us  their  blankets  when  they 
haven't  a  load  for  us  to  take  back 
immediately. 

The  English  section,  which  Reaser  and 
his  companions  were  relieving,  declared 
the  run  to  be  the  most  dangerous  they 
had  had  in  their  three  years'  experience  on 
the  front.     Reaser  thus  puts  it  briefly: 

For  eight  kilometers  of  the  fourteen 
kilometers'  run  (and  that's  only  one  way) 
we  are  in  danger  of  being  shelled,  and  the 
last  four  kilometers  are  being  shelled  at 
some  point  practically  all  the  time;  and 
at  several  points,  and  for  several  hundred 
yards  at  each  point,  we  are  in  plain  sight 
of  the  German  gunners. 

Lately  some  of  the  boys  think  they  have 
been  deliberately  shot  at,  but  so  far  I 
have  had  no  evidence  of  it,  altho  goodness 
knows  the  shells  have  landed  close  enough. 

And  Little  Brother  is  having  the  time 
of  his  life!  I'm  actually  reveling  in 
driving  a  bucking  Ford  over  the  worst 
shell-swept     road     in     France.     I     guess 


I'm  doing  it  as  well  as  most  of  the  crowd, 
and  1  know  I'm  not  half  as  scared  us  some 
of  them.  Except  when  it's  too  hot  I 
actually  am  enjoying  the  excit<  Hunt  of 
it  all,  and  the  boys  say  I'm  looking  so  well 
they  think  it  agrees  with  me. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  ruins  of 
Reims  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Harry 
Robeson  Perley  to  his  mother  in  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Perley  is  with  the  American 
Ambulance  Field  Service,  and  the  letter 
is  printed  in  the  New  York  World.  Here 
are  some  extracts  telling  of  his  visit  to  the 
devastated  city  and  the  shell-battered 
Cathedral: 

It  is  very  hard  to  get  into  the  city,  but 
the  Lieutenant  fixt  it  up  so  that  I  went. 
We  entered  by  the  part  of  the  city  which 
has  not  been  shelled  s'o  much.  The  stores 
were  all  boarded  up,  and  you  saw  very  few 
people  about.  The  population  before  the 
war  was  120,000;  now  it  is  3,500,  So  you 
can  imagine  how  deserted  the  streets  look. 
Even  in  this  section  you  could  see  the 
effect  of  the  bombardment.  The  trolley- 
wires  had  all  been  cut  down,  the  tracks  not 
in  use.  We  followed  the  tracks  which 
led  to  the  railroad  station,  a  large,  modern 
one,  all  shot  to  pieces.  In  front  was  a 
large  park,  where  a  great  many  shells  had 
dropt.  In  peace  time  it  must  have 
been  beautiful,  but  now  the  smooth  lawns 
are  full  of  big  holes,  the  tops  of  many  trees 
shot  away.  There  was  a  little  refresn- 
ment  stand  which  had  just  collapsed. 

Farther  on  we  came  to  some  monuments 
in  a  public  square,  all  scarred  by  pieces  of 
shells.  But  the  good  people  had  kept  the 
grass-plots  around  them  in  condition.  A 
good  many  shells  had  landed  in  the  ceme- 
tery in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and 
some  of  the  tombstones  were  broken  to 
bits. 

We  started  to  find  the  Cathedral.  We 
had  no  idea  just  where  we  were  in  the 
town  and  didn't  want  to  wander  too  far, 
as  we  might  easily  get  in  range  of  the 
Germans.  We  passed  through  the  best 
residential  section — completely  destroyed, 
while  the  rest  is  nearly  intact.  The  Ger- 
mans must  have  known  the  lay  of  the 
land,  all  right.  I  would  say  it  was  pure 
wantonness. 

We  came  upon  the  Cathedral  from  the 
rear,  the  part  facing  the  Germans,  so  I 
got  a  strong  first  impression  of  the  damage. 
I  wish  every  American  soldier  could  see 
that  "monument  to  barbarism."  I  think 
they  would  fight  100  per  cent,  better.  I 
had  been  offered  the  excuse  that  there  was 
an  important  cross-road  in  front,  and 
that  the  Cathedral  had  suffered  in  the 
bombardment  of  this.  That  is  absolutely 
false.  I  only  saw  the  traces  of  two  shells 
in  the  paved  square  before  the  Cathedral. 
I  can't  see  how  it  could  be  other  than  that 
they  were  just  out  to  destroy  it,  and  I 
would  say  that  they  had  done  a  pretty 
good  job  of  it.  There  are  innumerable 
small  carvings,  especially  over  the  doors, 
and  these  had  been  chipped  off  as  clearly 
as  if  with  a  chisel.  I  think  the  irreparable 
damage  is  this,  as  they  can  never  be  re- 
placed. In  the  rear  there  are  two  arches 
that  I  noticed  especially.  One  showed 
people  climbing  out  of  their  coffins  on  the 
Resurrection  day.  This  fagade  was  prac- 
tically undamaged,  while  the  one  next 
to  it  was  unrecognizable.  They  have  the 
bases  protected  by  sand-bags,  but  the 
figures  are  all  over  and  could  not  be 
covered. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  bombardment  and 
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"Only  Enough 
For  One  Motorist 
In  Fifty" 


Uniform  Tires  (99%  Excellent) 
Built  By  Uniform  Men  (96%  Efficient) 


M 


ANY  manufacturers  build  good  tires.  But  each 
producer's  problem  is  to  build  all  of  his^tires  as 
good  as  his  best  one. 


Even  tires  built  side  by  side,  often  vary  thou 
sands  of  miles.  Were  it  not  for  this,  certain  great 
brands  would  equal  the  Miller. 


For  Miller  has  succeeded  in  building  tiresjjthe 
same.     Not  a  few — not  certain  "lucky  tires." 
But  99  Millers  in  100. 

Less  than  1  per  cent  ever  need  adjustment. 

How  Uniformity  Came 


And^more  than  99  per  cent  of  their  tires  exceed  the 
warranted  mileage. 

Geared- to- the- Road 


i 


Tires  are  mostly  handwork. 
So  they  are  bound  to  vary 
about  as  the  workmen  do. 
To  build  them  uniform  we 
had  to  make  workmen 
uniform  first.     Mark  how — 

We  learned  to  keep  books 
on  every  tire  built,  and  on 
the  man  who  built  it. 


We  brought  in  experts  on  scientific  man- 
agement. And  the  master  tire  builders 
were  used  to  train  the  rest. 

Many  with  stood  this  new  order  of  efficiency, 
and  are  building  Miller  Tires  yet.  Those  who 
fell  below  the  mark  had  to  go  elsewhere. 


So  today,  this  body  of  Miller  Men  is  known 
as  Tiredom's  crack  regiment.     Their  efficiency 
averages  96  per  cent. 


Miller  Tires  are  Geared-to-the-Road. 

Look  how  the  ratchet-like  tread  takes  hold 
of  the  ground.     This  keeps  the  wheels  from 
spinning  when  you  start — it  gives  positive 
traction  while  you  are  going. 

I         All  roads  are  safer  for  the  car  that  runs  on 


Millers. 


fltra 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


Authorized  Dealers 
Only 

Uniform  Tires  can't  be 
produced  in  great  quanti- 
ties. They  require  more 
time  to  build  —  and  few 
men  can  be  trained  to  such 
perfection. 


This  year,  we'll  produce 
enough  for  only  one  motorist  in  fifty. 
Better  speak  to  the  authorized  Miller 
Dealer  at  once  for  your  supply. 

Miller  Cord  Tires  are  the  fine,  big  fellows 
with  the  extra  large  air- capacity.  There 
is  nothing  more  luxurious,  yet  they  cost 
less  per  mile  than  the  regulation  type. 

THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner  Tubes— 
The  Team- Mates  of  Uniform  Tires 


<<%y 
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Safeguarding  Production 


A  machine  is  no  better  than  its  power — and  the 
power  is  no  better  than  the  motor  that  de- 
livers it.     Of  a  host  of   production  factors, 
power  is  all  important.     Any  shortcoming  here  spells 
disaster  to  production,  progress  and  profit. 

Uninterrupted  power  service  is  the  imperative  de- 
mand of  modern  industry.  That  is  why  progres- 
sive manufacturers  in  ever-increasing  number  are 
installing  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors.  They  have 
come  to  learn  that  the  best  motors  mean  overhead 
economy. 

Every  R  &  M  Motor  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
best  that  has  developed  in  21  years  of  fine  motor 
building.  The  name  is  a  guarantee  of  motor  ex- 
cellence just  as  it  is  an  assurance  of  uninterrupted 
production. 

You  will  find  the .  name  on  motors  ranging  from 
1-40  to  30  horsepower — motors  for  the  factory, 
store,  office  and  home. 


In  addition  to  the  standard  designs  for  general 
power,,  services,  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  are  made 
in  hundreds  of  special  designs  as  a  built-in  part 
of  electrically-driven  labor  saving  devices  for  the 
home,  office,  store  and  factory.  Leading  manu- 
facturers of  these  devices  equip  their  product  with 
R  &  M  Motors  to  insure  an  operating  perform- 
ance in  keeping  with  their  own  high  standards  of 
construction. 

A  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  on  any  electrical  de- 
vice you  buy — whether  a  vacuum  cleaner  or  wash- 
ing machine  for  the  home,  an  addressing  or  mailing 
machine  for  the  office,  or  coffee  grinder  or  meat 
chopper  for  the  store — is  a  sure  sign  of  a  quality- 
built  machine. 

Power  users,  electrical-device  manufacturers  and 
dealers  find  in  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  an  unusual 
value,  performance  and  prestige. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Hobbtns  &  M^er* 
Motors 
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destruction    tin-  future  restoration   of   the 
historic    Cathedral    was   in    the    minds   of 

tho-*-  who  loved  the  beautiful  edifice,  for 
the  writer  says: 

After  dinn<  r  we  met  the  sexton  of  the 
Cathedral  and  he  took  us  in.  We  entered 
the  Cardinal's  garden,  close  to  the  palace, 
which  had  been  destroyed.  The  yard  vftto 
full  of  the  pieces  which  had  been  knocked 
off,  every  fragment  saved  and  numbered, 
so  that  the  restoration  can  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  The  sexton  made  us 
promise  not  to  touch  anything.  They 
are  afraid  of  souvenir  hunters,  especially 
Americans.  We  entered  the  Cathedral 
by  the  side  door,  as  the  front  is  barricaded. 
There  is  nothing  inside;  all  the  valuable 
paintings,  statues,  etc..  have  been  re- 
moved. There  were  a  few  left  in  the 
nave,  but  they  were  not  of  any  value  from 
an  artistic  standpoint.  In  the  front  you 
could  see  the  remains  of  that  famous  rose 
window.  It  was  pretty  well  destroyed, 
but  you  could  see  enough  of  it  to  get  an 
idea  of  its  former  beauty.  All  the  windows 
have  been  destroyed  either  by  the  con- 
cussion of  the  shells  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
fire  melting  the  tracery.  There  are  men 
who  have  colored  sketches  of  the  window. 
and  they  take  any  piece  of  glass  they  find, 
find  the  place  where  it  belongs,  then  num- 
ber it  so  that  some  day  they  may  repair 
that  window. 

I  visited  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  is  to 
say.  City  Hall.  It  was  a  beautiful  build- 
ing, but  only  the  walls  are  left.  No  shells 
have  struck  it  except  incendiary  ones, 
which  caused  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
building.  In  the  center  of  it  is  a  court- 
yard with  a  garden,  which  to  my  mind  was 
very  typical  of  France.  They  had  kept 
this  plot  up  as  carefully  as  ever,  but  in- 
stead of  flowers  they  had  planted  vege- 
tables. They  even  had  beans  growing  on 
the  rose-bushes.  Everything  and  every- 
body everywhere  is  working  for  the  final 
victory. 

WHEN  SAMMEE  COMES  MARCHING 
HOME  AGAIN 

"\  1  7"AR  is  turning  social  conditions  topsy- 
*  »  turvy,  rapidly  loosening  conven- 
tional bonds,  breaking  old  domestic  ties, 
and  breeding  in  the  sexes  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence of  one  another  that  threatens 
an  overturning  of  many  established  habits 
and  customs  when  Sammee  comes  marching 
home.  Because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
women  are  entering  employments  hereto- 
fore thought  to  be  fitted  only  for  men,  and 
in  which,  even  after  peace  comes,  many  of 
them  will  unquestionably  continue. 

And  for  the  men  there  will  be  the  ''call 
of  the  open" — if  one  may  judge  of  war's 
effect  upon  the  British  who  have  been  long 
at  the  front — and  the  sense  of  independence 
that  comes  from  a  return  to  an  almost 
primitive  mode  of  life  outside  the  sphere 
of  woman's  aid  and  influence.      • 

(  orp.  Derby  Holmes  regards  the  rever- 
sion to  the  primitive  as  somewhat  startling. 
He  finds  that  the  habit  and  thought  of  the 
average  man  at  the  front  are  altered  in  a 
few  weeks,  while  in  a  year  the  soldier's 
character  undergoes  a  complete  change. 
He  writes  in  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post: 

These  men  have  been  taken  from  their 
homes  and  their  customary  vocations  by 


their  Government,  have  been  put  in  uni- 
form, trained,  and  put  in  the  ti.  Id.  Their 
lives  have  been  vastly  simplified.  The 
soldier's  thinking  i>  mainly  done  for  him. 
lb-  has  no  thoughl  to  take  for  hi-  food 
or  his  clothes  or  his  lodging.  He  has 
no  bills  to  pay.  At  home  he  had  his 
obligations  to  the  tinker  and  the  tailor, 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick- 
maker.  In  the  Held  lie  i>  relieved  of  these 
thing*.  The  M>ldier  has  two  main  func- 
tions, lb  is  expected  to  keep  himself 
whole  and  healthy  and  to  kill  the  other 
fellow.       It   is,  then,  quite  obvious  that   the 

lives   of   these    nun    have    beep    reduced 

very  nearly  to  the  simplest  and  lowesl 
terms  of  the  primitive, 

The  men  like  this.  The  clerk,  the 
mill-operative,  the  mechanic,  all  the 
great  body  of  men  who  were  employed 
in  city  activities,  have  discovered  that 
they  can  live  in  the  open  without  a  roof 
Over  their  heads;  that  the  plainest  kind 
of  plain  food  in  plenty,  along  with  all 
the  fresh  air  in  the  world,  keeps  them 
at  the  top  notch  of  health;  and  they 
have  found  that  perfect  health  and  an 
absence  of  the  worry  incident  to  making 
both  ends  meet  on  the  miserably  small 
pay  of  civil  life  make  life  worth  living.  The 
contrast  between  field  life  and  the  normal 
peace-time  existence  is  not  as  strong  with 
the  farmer  as  with  the  city  man;  but  he 
too  finds  it  agreeable  on  the  whole. 

I  say  agreeable.  The  probability  is  that 
hardly  any  man  in  the  trenches  would 
say,  if  he  were  asked,  that  he  liked  army 
life.  But  he  does,  just  the  same — which" 
is  amply  and  frequently  demonstrated  by 
men  on  furlough.  Almost  any  healthy, 
unwounded  man  on  leave  finds  himself 
in  a  very  few  days  bored  to  death  and 
irked  beyond  endurance  by  the  restric- 
tions of  a  nearly  forgotten  civilization. 

The  writer  predicts  that  after  the  war 
thousands  of  men  of  all  the  nations  at  war 
will  seek  the  wild  places  of  the  earth, 
overrunning  Africa,  central  Asia,  and  South 
America.  And  he  declares  that  almost  all 
of  the  men  in  the  European  armies  are  now- 
qualified  for  a  frontier  existence,  for,  he 
says : 

They  have  learned  to  shoot.  They  have 
overcome  their  horror  of  death.  Through 
the  experience  of  many  hand-to-hand  con- 
flicts they  have  become  resourceful,  defen- 
sive fighters  qualified  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves with  savage  men  or  beasts.  They 
have  worn  practical,  comfortable  clothes 
until  they  hate  the  sight  of  a  tall  collar 
and  a  billycock  hat.  They  can  cook. 
They  can  eat  Anything  or  subsist  on 
nearly  nothing,  for  they  are  as  healthy 
and  adjustable  to  conditions  of  feast  or 
famine  as  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Moreover — -and  this,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  most  important  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter— the  men  are  thinking  and  talking 
about  where  they  will  go  after  the  war, 
and  the  place  in  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  is 
most  emphatically  not  home,  sweet  home. 

Once  in  billets^  in  France  a  new  draft 
.  of  rookies  included  a  young  Englishman 
who  had  been  down  Mombasa-way,  and 
who  knew  something  of  the  great  hunt- 
ing country.  The  Tommies  fairly  pounced 
on  this  chap  and  pumped  him  dry.  What 
about  the  climate?  The  natives?  Was 
game  easy  to  get?  Could  the  country  be 
farmed?  Was  there  metal?  And  so  on. 
If  about  half  of  that  batch  don't  go  into 
Africa  if  they  come  through  alive,  111 
engage  to  eat  an  elephant. 

I    remember    a    conversation     I    once 


To  hit  the  "power  bull's 
eye>"  your  engine  must 
be  equipped  with  spark 
plugs  that  get  every  iota 
of  power  out  of  every 
drop  of  fuel.  Only  a 
continuous,  intensive 
spark  will  give  no- 
trouble  service  and  get 
the  utmost  power  out 
of  your  engine. 

I  \_E£tjh-A  PLUGS 


REFLEX 

equipped 
White 
Truck 
mounting 
an  anti- 
air  craft 
gun 
"Some- 
where in 
France." 
Photo 
courtesy 
Leslie's. 


because  they  deliver  such  a 
spark.  Thousands  of  them 
are  now  operating  White 
Trucks  in  the  war  zones — 
a  harder  service  than  you 
could  possibly  give  them. 
Nothing  but  Chromite  War 
Service  porcelain  and  non- 
pit  electrodes  could  give 
such  service. 

There  is  a  Reflex  for  every  ser- 
vice. If  your  dealer  can't  sup- 
ply you,  write  for  illustrated 
booklet  "Your  Aim"  showing 
the  Reflex  Spark  Plug  that  will 
get  maximum  power  out  of  your 
engine. 

THE  REFLEX  IGNITION  COMPANY 

1702  Payne  Ave.  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 


SERVICE  FLAGSF^I^ 

2  13  feet.  $i.2S;  2)^x4.  Sl.75;  3*5. 
$2.50;  4x6,  J4;  5x8.  S5.50;  6x10. 
J7-50;  8  x  12.  $11.  Three  smallest  size* 
have  1.  2  or  3  stars;  larger  sizes,  any  numlwr 
of  stars  sewed  on  9c  each;  space  provided 
for  more.     Loom  stars  for  spaces.  50c  dor. 

U^  FlatTC  —Bull  Dog  Bunting 
■  %)•  riaga  will  outwear  wool. 
With  Embroidered  Stars — 4x6  feet.  $4; 
5x8.  $5.50;  «x  10.  $7.50;  Sewed  Sta^s — Sxl2,  $11;  10x15.  $16.50. 
All  flags  fast  colors.  Via  insured  parcel  post,  pscpaid. 
LOUIS  FINK  &  SONS.    Good  Flags,    7th  Jnd  Arch  Sts.,  Phila..  Pa. 


To  Remember  the  Facts 
in    a    Book  —  To    Re- 
call a  Good  Lecture, 
Sermon,  or  A  ddress — 
To  Remember  A  nything  You 
Want  to  Remember — 

Read  and  Absorb  Tbis  Book 
"HOW  TO  REMEMBER 

AND  NEVER  FORGET" 

By  Prof.  Loisette  It  contains  the  valuable  instruc- 
tion which  whs  formerly  sold  to  thousands  of  nun 
and  women  for  $25.00  under  a  signed  contrnct  not 
to  impart  it.  It  is  not  h  new-fannled.  untried 
system,  but  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  the  mind  and 
has  been  tested  for  nearly  one-third  of  a  century. 
An  average  of  ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  de- 
voted to  this  book  will  prove  a  marvelous  benefit. 
Each  day  you  can  put  into  practise  the  principles 
laid  down.  All  Bookstores,  or  sent  post-paid  on 
receiptof  52 .55  by  the  publishers 
FrsK  4  Wagsalls  Company.  Dept.  147.  New  York. 


A  $25  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  $2.55 
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Atwat 


SCIENTIFIC  IGNITION 

on  your  car  evidences  the  manufacturer's  appreciation 
of  quality.    It  means  that  he  realizes  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  efficient  ignition  and  is  using  the  best  equip- 
.ment  he  can  find,  regardless   of  price  or  precedent. 

Thirty  automobile,  tractor  and  truck  manufacturers 
have  adopted  Atwater  Kent  Scientific  Ignition  as 
standard  equipment.  There's  a  type  for  every  car, 
electrically  equipped  or  not. 

P 

Atwater  Kent  Mfg.Works 

tykiladelpliicu 

See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to  4939  Stenton  Ave. 


HOW 

TO 


Send  25c  for  cloth  book  "Helpful  Hints  in  English"— 

^liows  how  to  use  the  right  word  in  the  right  place  and 

improve  your  English  speech  and  writing  immensely. 

r'nnk  it  Wagnalls  Company,  V  T.  City. 


AVOID 

MISTAKES    IN    ENGLISH 


R 


OCK  GARDENING 

For  Amateurs 


v 


By  H.  H. 
THOMAS 

All  about  rock  gardens,  what  they  are, 

howcaredfor.  Natural rockgardens, made 

rock  gardens;  an  alphabetical  listof  all  the 

\,     best  flowers  for  rock  gardening  with  descriptive 

A    and  cultural  notes.   A  beautifully  colored  bookof 

almost  300  pages,  illustrated  with  \ 2  direct  color 

photographs,  sixty-four  full-page  half-tones 

and   numerous  sketches.      Large 

12mo.  cloth  bound,  $2.00  net;  by 

mail  J2.12. 

Fuiik&Wngnalls 
Company 

854  -  SCO  Fourth 
Avenue 

New  York,  J.  ¥. 


Patent  Your  Ideas! 

Books  "What  to  Invent"  and  " H ow  to 

itain  a  Patent"  sent  free.    Send  rough 

sketch  for  free  report  regarding  patentability. 

CHANDLEE  S  CH'.NDLEE,  439jtHSL,  Washington,  D.  C 


SAVE  COAL 


Maintain  an 

mperature 

home 


■ccsm 

ERMOMETERS 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 


ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

I'hrfr  I   j  7yrf.'.or  SOv/oM'hermorncler    lor    f 


heard  between  one  Coffee  Byen  and  his 
ehum,  Taten  Smith.  They  thought  they 
were  safe  from  eavesdroppers,  and  Cof- 
just  back  from  six  days'  leave,  made 
a  rather  ■hamefaeed  confession  of  die* 
loyalty    to   old    England.     I    was   tucked 

away  in  a  -heller  and  overheard  it. 

"Gawd  Liimmel  Taten,"  said  Coffee. 
"Blighty ayen't  wot  it  was.  Not  hawf.  Too 

main    'ouses.      Too    hlinkin'   many   DU 
A  0OV6  ayen't  safe      No  fresh  air." 

Which,  I  take  it,  epitomizes  1  he  opinion 
of  a  large  part  Of  the  British  soldiery, 
and  probably  Of  the  French,  altho  of  my 
own  experience  1  don't  know  about  them. 
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AMERICAN  LUMBERJACKS  DOING 
THEIR  "BIT"  IN   FRANCE 

ROM  mountain-top  to  mountain- 
top  fire-lookouts  on  their  lonely 
posts  in  the  lumber  regions  of  the  North 
have  been  flashing  this  message  by 
heliograph : 

"Uncle  Sam  wants  foresters!  Will  you 
come?" 

The  United  States  needs  lumberjacks, 
and  Gen.  William  M.  Black,  Chief  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  has  issued  a  call  for 
three  thousand  more  woodsmen  to  form 
a  regiment  for  immediate  foreign  service. 
The  men  will  be  formed  into  a  forestry 
battalion  for*  the  Twentieth  Engineers. 
Immense  quantities  of  lumber  are  re- 
quired in  war  as  it  is  waged  to-day — 
lumber  for  trenches,  dugouts,  props  for 
•  mines,  railroad  ties,  and  bridges.  America 
can  not  furnish  the  lumber,  for  the  ships 
are  busy  transporting  troops,  munitions, 
and  food — but  she  is  furnishing  the  men  to 
produce  the  lumber. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  United 
States  was  asked  to  do  by  the  British 
Commission  when  it  reached  this  country 
was  to  get  out  of  the  French  forests  the 
lumber  for  war-needs.  But,  it  was  plain- 
tively requested,  wrould  the  United  States 
be  very  careful  in  handling  these  forests, 
for  they  were  Government  pets,  having  been 
raised  by  hand.  And  the  United  States 
has  been  careful,  for  the  men  she  has 
furnished  have  been  the  trained  foresters 
of  the  big  American  lumber-camps.  The 
Pittsburg  Dispatch  says  of  the  first  call 
for  the  men  of  the  woods: 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States 
had  been  preaching  the  gospel  of  utiliza- 
tion of  timber  and  proper  cutting  of  trees 
and  care  that  reproduction  be  assured.  It 
was  the  apostle  of  just  this  thing.  There- 
fore it  was  the  agency  to  cut  the  timber  in 
the  privately  owned  and  Government- 
developed  woodlands  of  France.  The 
Forest  Service  should  organize  the  lumber- 
jack regiment. 

So  the  news  that  a  regiment  of  foresters 
was  to  be  organized  went  out  over  the 
wires  from  Washington  to  the  lonesome 
stretches  of  the  timber  country.  In  the 
West,  where  the  telegraph  ended,  the 
telephone  took  up  the  word  and  passed 
it  along,  up  distant  valleys,  far  back  to 
isolated  logging-camps.  And  from  the 
end  of  the  telephone  lines  horsemen  rode 
to  the  outlying  stations.  Lonely  forest 
fire-lookouts,  on  their  lofty  perches  on  the 
mountain-tops,  flashed  the  word  across 
the    hills    by    heliograph.      "Uncle    Sam 
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Judged  by  Values,  the  New  Case  Six  Commands 
the  Keenest  Buyers'  Interest 

FORTUNATE  is  the  man,  when  he  comes  to  buy  a  car, 
who    lets    Case   standards   &uide   him.      At   its  present 
price,  the  New  Case  Six  is  a  rare  find.    Compared  with 
like  cars   its   price   is  below  the  usual.     As  you'll  find  out. 

Cars  built  in  the  Case  way  command  several  hundred 
dollars  more.  Yet  none  have  all  the  Case  attractions.  This 
means  double  value.     A  low  price  with  hi&h-price  features. 


The  All-Feature  Car 

Combined  in  the  Case  Six,  as  never  be- 
fore, are  all  the  best  known  and  always 
wanted  features.  Features  known  as  stand- 
ardized and  best.  Known  to  all  makers,  to 
all  owners,  to  all  &ara&e-men,  everywhere. 

All  these  features,  from  the  Continental 
Engine  to  the  tiniest  detail,  are  designed 
especially  for  the  Case  Six.  And  meet  the 
standards  set  by  Case  Engineers. 

All  features  are  harmonized  into  a  satis- 
fying unit  Such  as  set  by  today's  require- 
ments. And  these  are  the  statements,  re- 
member, of  a  76  year  old  concern,  jealous 
of  its  fcood  name. 


A  Timely  Car 


Up-to-the-minute  in  design  and  comforts, 
yet  free  from  extravagances,  this  New  Case 
Six  is  indeed  timely.  Especially  at  its  price. 


The  New  Case  Six  comes  in  three  models, 
each  a  beauty.  Each  expresses  individu- 
ality.    Their  riding  comfort  is  unequalled. 

And  there  is  plenty  of  power,  developed 
smoothly  and  noiselessly,  and  transmitted 
completely  into  driving  force.  You're  sure 
of  more  power  than  you'll  need.  All  with 
real  fuel  economy. 

Before  You  Buy 

See  the  wonderful  New  Case  Six  now. 
Go  over  its  specifications,  examine  it  min- 
utely. Make  comparisons.  Ride  in  it. 
Give  it  every  test  you  wish. 

Then  see  if  you  a&ree  with  us  —-  that 
here  is  a  car  of  unusual  merit  at  an  unusual 
saving. 

A  Case  dealer  will  be  &lad  to  show  you 
the  Case  Six.  Or  write  direct  to  us  for  a 
descriptive  catalog,  with  pictures. 


J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Founded  1842 
225  Liberty  Street,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Family  Touring  car  for  7  or  5  people, 
color  dark  blue,  $1875;  Sport  Model  for 
four  people,  color  periscope  green,  $1875; 


4 


/- 
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All-Seasons  Model,  Springfield  Type,  for 
7  or  5  people,  color  dark  blue,   $2375. 
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Buying  economy 

in  locks  and  hardware 

When  you  buy  a  Yale  padlock,  or  night  latch,  or  door 
doer,  or  builders'  hardware  or  a  cabinet  or  trunk  lock,  you 
buy  economically.  To  begin  with  you  buy  for  a  moderate 
fair  price;  you  buy  long  enduring  service;  you  buy  a 
product  that  is  provably  better  for  its  purpose  and  use;  you 
buy  highest   quality  in  materials,  design  and  workmanship. 

That  is  what  you  get  when  you  buy  a  product  bearing 
the  trade-mark  "Vale."  And  you  will  appreciate  the 
real  sound  economy  of  a  Yale  product  the  longer  it  is  in 
your  service. 

Yale  products  are  always  trade-marked  "Yale" — regard- 
less of  price  or  kind.  And  that  trade-mark  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  product  as  the  metal  itself. 

If  you  want  the  economy  of  Yale  products  you  have  just 
one  thing  to  do:  See  that  trade-mark  "Yale."  Otherwise  it 
won't  be  a  Yale  product.  It  is  a  simple  way  to  prove 
economy — a  sure  way  to  guarantee  it. 

Yale  products  for  sale  by  hardware  dealers 


WIRELESS    TELEGRAPHY 


and  How  to  Make  the  Apparatus,  a  handy  manual  for  the 
amateur  or  the  expert.  Shows  how  to  make,  erect,  and  con- 
trol every  part  of  a  small  working  wireless  plant.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated with  helpful  diagrams,  by  mail,  SS  cents. 

Funk  &  Wag  nails  Company.  3S4  Fourth  Ave.    New  York 


Happiness  Here  Below 


depends  so  largely  on 
one's  point  of  view 
that  it  pays  to  cultivate  optimism.  Read  Walter  DeVoe's 
"  Little  Studies  in  Self-Healing."  $1.10  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


You  Need  KEITH'S 

TO  MAKE  YOUR  HOUSE-A  HOME 


YOU  CAN  GET  KEITH'S  AT  ALL  LEADING  NEWSDEALERS,  25c 


V 


KEITH'S  is  a  specialized  monthly  magazine 
complete  in  the  latest  ideas  and  Plans  you 
cannot  afford  to  miss.  Each  72  to  100  page 
number  gives  many  cuts  and  plans  with  interesting 
detailed  write-ups  of  Homes  designed  by  leading 
architects.  Articles  on  "Inside  the  House"  and 
"Home  Decoration"  by  well-known  experts.  New 
Materials  and  how  to  use  them.  18  years  an  au- 
thority.    Subscription  $2.50. 


BIG    $2.00   OFFER 

KEITH'S  for  TEN  beautiful  numbers  begin- 
ning with  January,  together  with  a  copy  of 
Keith's  Book  of  Plans— 

100  ARTISTIC  HOMES 

mailed,  postage  paid  to  any  address  in  U.  S. 
(Canada  $2.25).  Get  in  on  this  limited  time  offer. 
Send  money  order  or  draft  ( personal  checks  add  1 0c) 


M.    L.    KEITH,    769   METROPOLITAN    BANK   BLDG..     MINNEAPOLIS,    MINN 
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wants  foresters  to  do  their  hit  in  the  Great 
War,"  they  said.      "Will  you  eome'.'" 

Th"    organization  of  the  Fonal  Service 
made    an    agency    for    enlisting    (it, 

men.      Kaeh  applicant  was  required  to  -how 

proof  of  his  ability  to  perform  a  given  job 
in  the  woods  or  to  till  soiih  specified 
plaQe  around  a  sawmill.  The  n-ult  wa-  an 
organization  thai    was  the  pick  of  one  of 

the  finest  bodies  of  outdoor  men  in  the 
nation. 

There  are  privates  among  th«m  who  are 
graduates  of  Harvard  and  Vale  and 
Michigan.  There  is  .Jack  Hansen  and 
Parker  Anderson,  who  played,  respectively, 
einter  and  half-hack  on  the  football  team 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  There  is 
a  superintendent  of  a  great  sawmill  who 
did  not  hear  of  the  regiment  in  time  to  get 
a  commission,  and  enlisted  as  a  private. 
The  sales  manager  of  a  New  York  lumber 
company-  who  had  worked  up  from  the 
woods  did  Likewise.  There  is  a  Belgian, 
a  graduate  of  Rugby,  and  a  scientific 
forester,  who  is  a  sergeant  in  the  regi- 
ment. A  second  lieutenant  was  forester 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  star 
men  from  such  organizations  throughout 
the  country  volunteered. 

The  men  in  forestry  .schools  throughout 
the  country  presented  themselves  almost 
<  n  masse,  and  many  with  actual  experiences 
were  accepted.  From  all  points  of  the 
compass  the  call  to  foresters  got  the 
cream  of  the  calling.  "Billy"  Mershon, 
whose  father  owns  the  timber  that  covers 
two  counties  up  Michigan  way,  is  a 
sergeant;  Frank  McNalley,  of  a  well- 
known  New  York  lumber  firm,  is  a  buck 
private.  Upstanding,  two-fisted  chaps  they 
are,  who  know  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  how  to  get  out  timber. 

Col.  James  A.  Woodruff,  who  raised 
and  commands  the  first  regiment  to  go 
abroad,  is  only  forty- two  years  old,  but 
he  has  seen  service  in  the  Philippines. 
He  took  his  motley  regiment  in  hand  on 
the  outskirts  of  Washington  last  summer, 
and  gave  them  two  months  of  intensive 
training,  the  officers  having  previously 
gone  through  the  officers'  training-camps. 
The  lumberjacks  became  excellent  soldiers 
in  a  surprizingly  short  time  for  men  who 
had  never  before  brooked  a  command 
from  any  man.  Now  they  are  in  France 
making  the  forests  ring  with  the  old 
North  Woods  shanty-song: 

Oh,  break  the  rollaways  out,  my  lads,  an'  let  the 

big  sticks  slide; 
File  your  corks  an'  grease  your  boots  an'  the  river 

we'll  ride. 
For  a  hundred  miles  of  water  is  the  nearest  way 

to  town, 
So  tie  unto  the  tail  o'  her  an'  keep  her  hustlin' 

down. 

When  the  drive  comes  down!     When  the  drive 

comes  down! 
Oh,  'tis  then  we  get  our  money,  lads;    'tis  then 

we  own  the  town. 
Oh,  the  gutters  run  with  whisky  when  the  Shanty 

Boys  so  frisky 
Stick  their  boot  corks  in  the  sidewalks  when  the 

drive  comes  down! 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment, 
Capt.  Inman  F.  Eldridge,  was  the  Gov- 
ernment forester  for  Florida  before  his 
enlistment.     The  Dispatch  says  of  him: 

In  that  capacity  his  chief  study  was 
that  of  methods  of  increasing  the  output 
of  naval  stores  of  this  country.  Chief  of 
these  is  turpentine  and  resin.  He  had  been 
a  great  student  of  this  problem.     Much  of 
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A  Touch  and  It's  Clean 

Save  laundry  bills — save  collar  expense — have  a  clean  collar  always.    Figure  your  average 
,         collar  costs — the  life  of  the  average  collar — the 

cost   of  frequent   laundering.     Then   compare 

the  result  with 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  interest*  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Advertising  Division 

Wilmington,  L.  D.  Delaware 


Challenge  Collars 

Industrial  Dynamites 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

Blasting  Powder 

Novelty  Sheeting 

Blasting  Supplies 

Transparent  Sheeting 

Farm  Explosives 

Py-ra-lin  Rod<&  Tubes 

Hunting 

Py-ra-lin  Pipe  Bits 

Trapshooting 

Py-ra-lin  Specialties 

Leather  Solutions 

Sanitary  Wall  Finish 

Soluble  Cotton 

Town  &  Country  Paint 

Metal  Lacquers 

Vitrolac  Varnish 

Mantel  Dips 

Vitrolac  Stain  Finish 

Bronzing  Liquids 

Flowltote  Enamel 

Commercial  Acids 

Antoxide  Iron  Paint 

Alums 

Auto  Enamel 

Saltpetre 

Rayntite  Top  Material 

Wood  Pulp 

— 

Motor  Fabrikoid 

Pigment  Bases 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Tar  Distillates 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Dyes  and  Bases 

Name 

Addretx 

City                                                   State                
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Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
1105  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J 


Challenge  Cleanable  Collars 

Here  is  a  collar  with  the  same  dull  linen,  stitched 
edge  effect  of  a  laundered  collar — yet  one  that  requires 
no  laundering.  A  positively  non-wilting,  permanently 
white  collar — water  proof  stiffened  instead  of  starched, 
and  instantly  refreshed  with  a  little  soap  and  water. 

Admirable  for  dancing  and  almost  indispensable  for  motor- 
ing because  of  its  rain,  perspiration,  oil  and  dust  proof  qualities. 

Made  in  eighteen  styles,  half  sizes.  Sold  by  enterprising  de- 
partment and  men's  furnishing  stores  everywhere.  Try  them. 
Check  the  coupon.  State  your  size  and  sryle — and  send  25c 
for  sample. 

The  Arlington  Works 

Owned  and  operated  by 

EL  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

725  Broadway  New  York 

The  du  Pont  American  Industries  are: 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington.  Delaware  .  .  .  Explosives 
Du  Pont  Chemical  Works.  Equitable  Bldg.,  N\  Y..  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington.  Delaware  .  .  .  Leather  Substitutes 
The  Arlington  Works.  725  Broadway,  New  York,  Ivory  Pyralin  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  .  .  .  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  and  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Dye  Works.  Wilmington,  Delaware Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  BUILDING 


Come  Where  the  Leaders  Are 

IN  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building — opposite  historic 
Madison  Square — are  the  New  York  Headquarters 
of  scores  of  firms  known  nationally  for  the  excellence  of 
their  products.  Second  to  their  business  prestige  is 
their  financial  standing — 49  of  the  tenants  are  "rated" 
$1,000,000  or  better. 

Some  of  their  reasons  for  moving  to  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Building  should  interest  you: 

the  location  is  right:  possesses  tangible  value  as  a  business  address; 
easy  to  find;  can  be  reached  quickly  by  eight  transit  systems, 
including  the  new  Broadway  Subway  which  has  an  entrance  in 
front  of  the  Building. 

the  service  is  right.     Under  the  owner-management  system,  ten- 
•  ants  of  the  light,  airy  offices  have  their  service-needs  anticipated. 

Before  you  sign  your  next  lease  write  for  details 

THE   FIFTH   AVENUE   BUILDING 

Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  at  Madison  Square 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


The  Mulatto  Musician 

-gpj.                         For  Every  Office 

^m                  Qr&ff.cQ: 

I^JIUJ          VISE  SIGNALS 

j'j^J  110  >         Tlie\    attach   to  files  and  card  index;   they 
Il^^^fR      V      n°tify    a^    to    all   details^folluwups,    credits, 
vkmaB*  J       deliveriest  advertising.     Free  samples. 

Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor.  Musician :    His  Life  and  Letters. 

A  charming  life-story  of  the  rrvUn  who  caused  the  world  to  honor  negroid 
genius.     Appealing   to   music   lovers  and  everyone   interested   in  the 
development  of  the  colored  people.             Illustrated,  by  mail,  $2.37. 
FUNK.  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,              NEW  YORK 

THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     la    needed    in    every 
American  Imme  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 

.—f                  GEORGE  B.  GRAFF  COMPANY 

L^~v-*/"~'           294  Washington  St.,                        Boston,  Mass. 

The  Secret  History  of  the  War  II 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

is  written  in  the  guarded  archives  of  various 
European  powers  who  have  considered  the 
making  of  private  treaties  as  justifiable  diplo- 
macy.    Detailed  descriptions  of   these  now 
discredited  methods  as  well  as  of  the   rising 
tide  of  democracy  that  is  sending  them  to  the 
scrap-heap,  are  contained  in 

A  History  of  the  Modern  World 

By  Professor  Oscar  Browning,  of  Cambridge  University 

a  recognized  authority,  who  has  known  personally 
many  of  the  statesmen  of  whom  he  writes  and  who 
presents  for  us  the  shifting  game  of  international 
politics  during   the  last   hundred   years  in  a  mas- 
terly and  enlightening  manner.     If  you  would  learn 

Germany's  Ambitions,                       Why  France  Declared  War  in  1870 

Past  and  Present                   England's   Real  Aims  and 
The  Story  of  the  Balkan  Tangle                       Purposes 
How  Italy  was  Reborn                      What  May  Happen  in  Russia 
read  this  scholarly  and  comprehensive  work  and  know 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  present  world  upheaval. 

A  Big,  Handsome,  Cloth-Bound  Volume  of  1,000  Pages 
$3.00  net;    by  mail,  $3.20 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H .D. 

A  handy  book  for  office  or  home  which  answers  simply  and 
practically  all  puzzling  grammar  questions.  By  mail,  83  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY                NEW  YORK 

The  Book  of  Hardy  Flowers 

A  VOLUME  of  encyclopedic  scope  by  H.H.Thomas, 

**  the  well-known  author  of   "The  Ideal  Garden," 

"The  Complete  Gardener,"  etc.,  forming  a  simple  yet 

1     exhaustive  guide  to  the  cultivation  in  gardens  of  the 

1    trees  and  shrubs,  perennial    and  annual  flowers  that     I 

|     are  hardy  or  are  suitable  for  planting  out  of  doors  in 

1     summer  in  temperate    regions.    For  convenience  of 

1     reference  the  plants   are     described    in   alphabetical 

1    order  under  their  botanical    names,  but  an  index  of 

popular  names  is  also  furnished,   by  means  of  which 

I     any  one  can  be  promptly  located.    The  color,  size,  and 

1     general  description  of  each   plant  are  given,  with  the 

|    correct  method  of  sowing,  planting,  pruning,  making 

|     cuttings,   grafting,  budding,  layering,  etc.,  the   best 

mixture  of  soil  for  each  plant,  time  of  blossoming,  and 

probable  diseases.    Every  gardener  and  garden-owner 

|    should  have  this  book,  which  covers  the  whole  field  of 

|    outdoor  gardening  so  thoroughly  that  one  never  fails 

to  find  just  the  information  needed.     It  is  beautifully 

illustrated  by  32  color  photographs  and  170  plates  in 

|     black  and  white,  many  of  them  reproductions  from  photographs. 

|         Royal  8vo,  Cloth.  504  pages,  $3.50;  by  mail,  $3-7o. 

I     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

w  h:ii  In  learned  about  it  was  from  France. 
To-dag  he  is  working  in  tin  turpentine 
forests  of  iliiit  country.  And  these,  by  the 
way,  are  i  sample*  <>r  one  of  tin-  most 
striking  results  <>!'  scientific  forestry  in  all 
the  world. 

Generations  ago  Prance  came  to  ap- 
preciate tin-  mi inaee  of  the  Band-dunes 
along  her  coast.  For  miles  inland  there 
was  a  useless  Btreteh  of  shifting  sand, 
and  observations  Bhowed  that  it  moved 
a  little  way  inland  each  year,  eating  into 
the  fertile    lands    of    the    farmer    people. 

Tin-    farmers    wire    powerless    to    .stop    the 

onward  march  of  the  sand-dunes.  Then 
France,  alter  much  experimentation,  <le- 
termined  to  >to|>  these  sands  from  shifting 
l>\  planting  them  in  tree-. 

The  result  is  a  great  stretch  of  pine- 
lands  of  the  very  best  varieties  on  what 
were  formerly  sand-dunes.  It  is  from 
these  pine-trees  that  the  French  turpentine 
comes.  The  sands  no  longer  shift  and 
the  encroachments  on  the  farm  lands  long 
ago  ceased.  Captain  Eldridge  has  long 
known  the  lesson,  and  has  sought  to 
introduce  the  methods  into  Florida.  Like- 
wise has  he  urged  that  the  shifting  sand- 
dune  country  of  New  Jersey  be  planted 
into  these  pine-trees. 

Quite  naturally  Captain  Eldridge  has 
been  given  charge  of  the  lumbering  that 
the  Americans  are  to  do  in  this  sand-dune 
pine-forest. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as 
to  the  fitness  of  the  American  lumberjack 
for  his  job  "over  there,"  either  felling 
forests>  or  hammering  Huns,  just  listen  to 
Bill  O'Hara,  formerly  outfielder  of  the 
Giants,  who  went  through  the  battles  of 
the  Somme,  Vimy  Ridge,  and  Ypres  with 
the  Twenty-fourth  Canadians.  Here  is  what 
he  told  a  writer  for  the  New  York  Sun: 

"The  Twenty-fourth  outlasted  and  out- 
stayed every  outfit  in  the  front-line 
trenches.  You  want  to  know  why?  I'll  tell 
you.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  my  outfit  is  made 
up  of  lumberjacks.      There's  your  answer. 

"Athletes?  Shucks!  Say,  you  know 
I  was  something  of  an  athlete.  At  least 
that  is  what  the  papers  used  to  call  us 
Giants.  But  if  you  want  to  see  a  real 
athlete  just  make  goo-goo  eyes  at  the 
next  lumberjack  you  see. 

"Ah,  they're  the  athletes  for  you, 
tougher  than  hickory,  hard  as  nails,  and 
wiry  as  a  bronco.  A  lumberjack  may  not 
be  able  to  run  100  yards  in  ten  seconds 
or  bust  the  old  ball  out  of  the  lot.  The 
only  reason  he  can't,  however,  is  because 
he  is  not  trained  to  it. 

"But  when  it  comes  to  the  Big  Game 
over  on  the  French  front,  say  Bo,  there's 
where  Mr.  Lumberjack  becomes  captain 
of  the  varsity !  He'll  outhike,  outfight,  out- 
dog,  outlast  any  athlete  that  ever  got  a 
head-line  on  the  sporting-page.  After 
living  three  weeks  in  ice-water  up  to  his 
neck  on  the  spring  logging  drive,  what  is 
the  cold,  the  mud,  and  the  damp  of  the 
trenches  to  him?  What  are  the  labors  of 
digging  in  to  a  guy  who  has  been  rassling 
big  pine-  and  spruce-butts  ever  since  he 
was  knee-high  to  a  grasshopper? 

"He'll  march  thirty  miles  with  a  regu- 
lation-kit on  his  back  and  do  a  back- 
woods breakdown  at  the  end.  His  lungs 
will  stand  a  gassing  that  would  send  the 
soul  of  an  ordinary  man  on  the  Long  Trek. 
When  the  rations  run  low  he'll  live  on 
stuff  that  wouldn't  keep  a  chipmunk  alive 
and  only  draw  his  belt  up  a  couple  of 
notches  and  cuss  the  King  to  Hades  and 
back.     Yet  the  next  minute  he'll  joy  in 
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A    SURE  SIGN   OF  VALUE 


After  admiring  a  friend's  sightly, 
comfortable  Rex-Topped  car  it  is 
natural  for  you  to  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  has  cost  but  moderately 
more  than  a  cloth-topped  model. 

And  it  is  logical  for  you  to  recog' 
nize  in  that  automobile  with  the  Rex 
All-Seasons  Top  the  builder's  purpose 
to  provide  utmost  value. 

With  quick  discernment  you  infer 
that  this  value  extends  throughout 
the  car,  permeates  every  bit  of  shin- 
ing  metal,  every  touch  of  sincere 
workmanship. 

Most  assuredly,  say  you,  this 
maker  spreads  a  family's  automobile 
investment  over  the  entire  twelve 
months,  not  only  with  seasonable 
shelter  but  also  with  a  highly  able, 
reliable  chassis  for  town  and  country. 


And he  offers  me  the  ad' 

vantages  of  a  closed  car  and  an  open 

car  at  the  cost  of  one  car in 

a  sedan  buoyant  because  of  its  light' 

weight   top as   flexible  and 

economical  to   operate  as  a  regular 
touring  car an  ideal  family  car. 

From  the  ultra-harmonious  design, 
broad  windows,  parlor-like  interior 
of  the  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  your 
vision  extends  through  and  past  the 
car  to  the  distant  factory  where, 
you  are  convinced,  value  is  the  su- 
preme  word. 

Surely   you   may  well  regard  the 
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Rex  All-Seasons  Top  as  a  true  mark 
of  the  value  car,  whether  of  high  or 
low  price,  and  you  will,  with  cer- 
tainty of  satisfaction,  choose  any  car 
distinguished  by  this  value  equipment. 

Just  observe  how  women  admire 
and  enjoy  Rex-equipped  automobiles 
— with  their  innate  sense  of  fitness, 
of  goodness,  of  practicability — and 
note  how  confidently  they  drive 
these  easily-controlled  cars. 

Ask  for  a  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  on 
your  favorite  car. 

Especially  suitable  and  convenient  for 
physicians  and  business  men  are  the  spry 
and  economical  year  'round  coupe  and 
roadster  models  created  by  leading  manu- 
facturers with  the  Rex  All-Seasons  Top. 

Rex  Manufacturing  Company 
Connersville,  Indiana 


ALL- SEASONS  TOP 

MANUFACTURED      AND      LICENSED 
UNDER  PATENTS  THAT  ARE    BASIC 


Rain  protection— jiffy         Complete  ventilation- 
curtains  in  place.  all  panels  removed. 


Copyright  191&,  Rex  Manufacturing  Co. 


Tonneau  protection  — 
forward  panels  re- 
moved. 


!■■■■■■■• 
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Weathertight—  all 
panels  in  place. 
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The  Modern  Scien- 
tific Treatment  for 
Relieving  Pain 


Yon  01  .'in  member  of  your 
household  will  find  a  1  hermo- 
lite  indispensable  once  \  ou  h.i\  e 
used  ir.    Ir  is  not  an  experiment, 

or  a  cure-all — but  a  method  fol- 
lowed by  professional  authori- 
ties. The  Tih'ermolite  w.is 
designed  to  meet  their  demand 
for  such  an  appliance. 


WMB 


HEAT  AND  LIGHT.  IN FUSER, 


In  this  easy-to-handle  electrical  device,  light  and  heat  are  gene- 
rated. These  soothing,  natural  agents  penetrate  through  the 
tissues,  proving  more  effective  and  quicker  than  superficial  appli- 
cations, such  as  hot  water,  poultices,  etc.  Muscular  soreness, 
backache,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  all  respond  to  Thermolite  treat- 
ment.    Ask  your  physician  alx    t  Therapeutic  Light  and  Heat. 

THERMOLITE— $7.50  complete. 

Money  Refunded  If  Not  Delighted  after  Trial. 

Write  for  interesting  data  on  treatment. 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO.,         42  Warren  Street  New  York 

Originators  of  Scientific  Lighting  Fixtures 


Cash  for  Back  Numbers  and  Bound 
Volumes  of    The  Literary  Digest 

For  Back  Numbers  and  Indexes  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  Volumes  35  to  48  inclusive,  received  by 
us  promptly  and  in  good  condition,  carriage  pre- 
paid, we  will  pay  5c  per  copy,  provided  we  also 
receive  the  semi-annual  Indexes  corresponding 
to  any  such  numbers  sent  us. 

For  the  complete  Bound  Volumes  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  35  to  50  inclusive,  containing 
the  semi-annual  Indexes,  we  will  allow  $2  each. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York      Subscription  Department 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needed     in    every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


WONDERFUL 
CHANCE 

to  get  these  famous 
goods  at  wholesale 
rates  and  make 
steady  money  as 
representative. 
Write  Room  151 

GOODELL  &  COMPANY 

Duratex  Bldg. 

New  York  City 


DURATEX 

Shirts,  Cravats,  Hosiery,  Handkerchiefs, 
Underwear,  Pajamas  and  Nightshirts 


Books  at  Bargain  Prices 


By  Joaquin  Miller,  Edward  Everett  H3le,  Turgenieff,  Julian  Hawthorne,  J.  A.  Froude,  Dean  Farrar,  Ernest 
Daudet,  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  and  many  other  splendid  writers.  Regular  prices,  75c  to  Si. 50 — Now  only  29c 
and  39c  delivered.   Only  a  few  of  each  left.    Indicate  your  second  choice  as  first  title  selected  may  be  sold  out. 


29c  EACH— Postpaid— Bound    In  Cloth 

Decorated  Sides.      Regular  Price  75c  to  $1.00 
'49.  OR  THE  GOLD   SEEKERS  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 

A  story  by  Joaquin  Miller. 
ARCHIBALD  MALMAISON.    A  story  of  dramatic  in- 
tensity by  Julian  Hawthorne. 
FRENCH    CELEBRITIES.     Famous  authors  write  of 

their  eminent  countrymen.     Two  volumes.    Each  20c. 
CHRISTIANITY    TRIUMPHANT.   Its   Victories  and 

Achievements.     By  J.  P.  Newman. 
CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.    By  Laura  C.  Holloway. 
MY    LODGER'S    LEGACY.    A  Recluse's  Diary.    By 

R.  W.  Hume. 
AN    UNFORTUNATE    WOMAN  and   ASS'YA.     Two 

stirring  novels  bound  as  one.     By  Ivan  Turgenieff. 
A  TIMID  BRAVE.    An  Indian  story.    By  W.  J.  Harsha. 
PRINCE  SARONI'S  WIFE  and  THE  PEARL  SHELL 

NECKLACE.    Two  novels  in  one   binding.    By  Julian 

Hawthorne. 

39c  EACH — Postpaid — Bound    in  Cloth 
Regular  Price  $1.00  to  $1.50 

HISTORICAL   AND    OTHER  SKETCHES.    By  J.  A. 

Froude. 
OLIVER    GOLDSMITH.    Selected   works  arranged   by 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 


TRUE.    A  story  by  G.  P.  Lathrop. 

PROHIBITION  as  Principle,  Party,  Policy.  By  E.  J. 
Wheeler. 

STORY  OF  THE  MERV.  Adventure  and  Captivity. 
By  E.  O.  O'Donovan. 

VIOLET  GRAY.  From  Ambition  to  Success.  By  Sarah 
E.  Phipps. 

HIMSELF  AGAIN.  A  novel  of  power.  By  J.  C.  Gold- 
smith. 

THE  HOME  IN  POETRY.  A  collection  of  verse  on 
the  home.     By  L.  C.  Holloway. 

LIFE  OF  ULRIC  ZWINGLI.     By  Jean  Grob. 

BENEATH  TWO  FLAGS.  Story  of  the  Salvation 
Army.     By  Maud  B.  Booth. 

LIFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER.     By  Dr.  William  Rein. 

A  MAN'S  WILL.    A  story  of  drink  in  high  society.    By 

r.  Edgar  Fawcett. 

FORTUNES  OF  RACHEL.  A  novel  of  American  life. 
By  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

EASTERN  PROVERBS  AND  EMBLEMS.,  Illus- 
trating old  truths.     By  J.  Long. 

WITH  THE  POETS.    A  selection.    By  Dean  Farrar. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  MEDITATIONS.  By  Rev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon. 


SEND    STAMPS,  CHECK,  COIN   OR   MONEY   ORDER 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   354-360   FOURTH   AVENUE,   NEW  YORK 


going  over  i Ik-  top  and  nhing  his  ornery 
life  'For  King  and  Country.' 

"Fight?        Say,     a      Lumberjack      would 
rat  litr     flghl     thfU     «at!       You     OUghl      to 

have   Been    some   of   those    woodsmen   at 

Wipen  and  Yimy  Ridge!  Tin-  only  way 
to  Stop  '<  in  was  to  kill  'cut,  and  it'  a  cat 
lias  nine  lives  a  lumberjack  lias  nineteen. 
There's  no  way  of  killing  a  lumberjack 
pt  to  blow  him  to  Bmithereens.  A 
wallop  that  would  knoi-k  I  lie  ordinary 
man  groveling  in  the  Mood  and  mir<  of 
No  Man's  Land  will  only  send  the  average 
Shanty  Boy  on  the  faster. 

I  remember  when  we  went  over  the 
top  at  Wipers.  Next  to  me  a  fellow  had 
his  hit  arm  taken  off  at  the  elbow  clean 
as  a  whistle  by  a  piece  of  shrapnel.  It 
gouged  a  piece  out  of  his  side,  too.  Did 
he  stop, lay  down,  and  wait  for  the  stretcher? 
bearers  to  get  up  to  him?  No,  sir-ee-ei 
Biting  at  that  poor,  bleeding  stump  like  a 
wild  animal  he  waved  his  rifle  aloft  with 
his  good  arm  and  plunged  on  roaring: 
I'll  get  you  for  this!'  Say,  that  fightin' 
backwoodsman  wanted  to  get  his  revenge 
out  of  the  whole  German  Army!" 


PASSING   OF  TOM  LEE,    MAYOR   OF 
NEW  YORK'S  CHINATOWN 

TOM  LEE,  for  twenty-five  years  Mayor 
of  New  York's  Chinatown,  is  dead. 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  age — 75  or  76,  says 
his  American  housekeeper,  while  Charley 
Boston,  the  reputed  head  of  the  On  Leong 
Tong,  is  quite  sure  that  Tom  was  at  least 
86.  At  all  events,  he  lived  long  enough  to 
see  the  passing  of  the  old  Chinatown  of 
murder,  mystery,  fan  -  tan,  and  opium. 
From  his  doorstep,  where  latterly  he  had 
been  used  to  sit,  sunning  himself  and 
blinking  thoughtfully  at  the  changing  life 
in  his  bailiwick,  he  saw  Hip  Sings  walk 
defiantly  through  Mott  Street,  where  their 
appearance  once  would  have  precipitated 
a  battle  royal;  saw  a  Rescue  Mission  es- 
tablished where  the  Chinese  Theater  used 
to  flourish;  saw  bulletins  announcing  the 
Chinese  Republic  pasted  on  the  joss-house, 
and  with  his  parchment-like  face  un- 
changed, but  a  twinkle  of  amusement  in 
his  narrowed  eyes,  he  saw  the  rubberneck 
wagon  and  its  leather-lunged  conductor 
invade  his  municipality.  Tom  Lee  was  a 
merchant  and  a  peacemaker,  and  as  to  his 
disputed  age  the  New  York  Sun  says: 

Anyway,  Tom  Lee  was  old;  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  Chinatown;  it  is  quite  likely  he 
founded  the  colony,  Charley  Boston  said 
while  supervising  an  innocent  game  of  five 
hundred  in  his  office  at  11  Mott  Street. 
As  Charley  is  a  youngster  himself,  sus- 
picions on  this  point  may  be  unfounded. 

It  was  agreed,  however,  that  no  man 
who  knew  Chinatown  when  Tom  Lee 
settled  there  is  now  alive,  any  more  than 
is  the  man  who  knew  how  the  title  of 
Mayor  was  acquired. 

Tom  Lee  for  years  had  three  rooms  on 
the  third  floor  of  18  Mott  Street,  next 
door  to  the  joss-house,  where  as  court 
and  jury  he  sat  in  weekly  judgment  over 
the  family  troubles  of  the  On  Leongs. 

He  also  had  a  home  in  the  Bronx, 
where  his  wife,  a  German  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  Philadelphia,  reared  his  two  boys, 
and  with  the  assent  of  the  father  gave 
them  a  good  American  education.  The 
elder  son,  Frank,  with  a  degree  from  the 
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Johnson 's  Wax  zvill  remove  that  bluish, 
cloudy  film  from  your  Victrola 


Johnson's  Wax  gives  just  the  polish  and 
protection  you  need  on  Linoleum 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  adds  years  to 
the  life  of  Automobile  varnish 


list  lie  New 


EVERY  HOUSEWIFE  can  easily  keep  her 
home  attractive  by  devoting  a  little  atten- 
tion.to  her  furniture,  woodwork,  floors  and 
linoleum.  All  they  need  is  an  occasional  applica- 
tion of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.  This  cleans,  polish- 
es and  protects  the  finish,  adding  years  to  its  life. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  imparts  a  high,  dry, 
glasslike  polish  of  great  beauty  and  durability. 
It  covers  up  mars  and  small  surface  scratches  —  pre- 
serves the  varnish — prevents  checking  and  cracking. 

JOHNSON'S 

PREPARED  WAX 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  contains  no  oil,  conse- 
quently it  does  not  gather  or  hold  the  dust  and 
it  never  becomes  soft  in  the  hottest  weather  or 
from  the  heat  of  the  body.  It  will  quickly  and 
permanently  remove  that  bluish,  cloudy  film 
from  your  piano  and  mahogany  furniture. 

Johnson's  Prepared  W7ax  is  now  made  in  liq- 
uid form  as  well  as  paste.  The  Liquid  Wax 
polishes  instantly  with  but  very  little  rubbing. 
You  can  go  over  a  roomful  of  furniture,  a  good 
sized  floor,  or  an  automobile,  in  half-an-hour. 


A  Dust-Proof 
Auto  Polish 

Automobile  owners  will  find 
Johnson's  Liquid  Wax  the 
most  satisfactory  polish  for 

their  cars.  It  sheds  water  and  dust 
and  makes  a  "wash"  last  twice  as 
long.  Protects  and  preserves  the 
varnish.  VVrit3  for  our  folder  on 
"Keeping  Your  Car  Young"-h'sfree. 

Quarts,  $1.40        Pints,  75c 
Half-pints,  50c 


nililiillHH, 


S.C.JOHNSON  &  SON 

Dept.  LE>     ....     Racine,  Wis. 
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"It's  lucky  the  floor  is  Valsparred" 


Did  you  ever  notice  the  many 
shabby  spots  around  most  front  doors? 

Usually  it  isn't  wear  that  causes 
these  spots,  but  water.  Wet  feet 
come  tramping  in,  umbrellas  drip, 
and   snow  is  carried  in  on  shoes. 

Or,  worse  yet,  a 
severe  storm  will 
cause  rain-water  to 
leak  in  under  the 
door  until  it  lies  in 
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pools  on  the  floor, 

as  shown  in  the  above  illustration. 

When  these  things  happen,  if  your 
door  and  floor  are  varnished  with 
Valspar,  you  don't  worry,  because 
Valspar  is  absolutely  immune  to  damage 
by  water  and  will  ?tot  turn  white. 

Ordinary  varnish  is  easily  affected 


VALENTINE'S 


by  water  which  quickly  mars,  spots, 
and  ruins  its  surface. 

But  Valspar  not  only  resists  water, 
hot  or  cold:  it  is  also  proof  against 
all  sorts  of  liquids  that  are  spilled  or 
splashedon  woodwork  and  furniture, 

such  as  coffee,  tea,  co- 
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logne,ammonia,etc. 

For  these  reasons, 
and  because  it  is  so 
durable,  Valspar  is 
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the  most  popular  var- 
nish made  for  general  household  use. 
Valspar  is  easy  to  apply.  It  dries  dust-free 
in  two  hours  and  hard  in  twenty-four. 

Use  it  wherever  you  need  varnish,  indoors  or 
out,  to  protect  and  preserve  your  floors,  woodwork, 
and  furniture. 

Special  Offer 

If  you  wish  to  test  Valspar  send  20c.  in  stamps  and  we  will 
send  you  enough  Valspar  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair. 


SPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  462  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Established  1832 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 


New  York 
Toronto 


Chicago 
London 


Boston 
Amsterdam 


VALUES  - 


W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. 
San  Francisco  and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 


New  York  University  Law  School,  went 
to  China  as  a  missionary  and  now  has  a 
topside  job  in  the  Chinese  Government 
service. 

Young  Tom  turned  gymnastic  skill  to 
account  by  becoming  a  circus  acrobat, 
and  then  settled  down  as  a  chauffeur. 
The  mother  died  in  January.  Until  then 
the  Mayor  went  to  the  Bronx  for  two  or 
three  days  each  week,  attended  in  the 
years  when  the  gunmen  were  abroad  by 
two  Chinese — in  front  and  behind — his 
bodyguard.  Recently  he  had  stuck  close 
to  18  Mott  Street,  creeping  out  of  an 
evening  to  buy  two  eggs  and  a  cut  of 
sponge  cake  for  his  supper,  and  on  pleasant 
days  stroking  bis  gray  beard  as  he  gossiped 
with  friends  on  the  stoop — a  sage  on  a 
doorstep. 

It  was  never  any  secret  that  altho 
Tom  Lee  had  many  business  interests 
of  other  sorts  his  prestige  was  mainly 
based  on  his  grasp  of  the  Chinatown 
gambling  situation.  The  wars  that  were 
forever  blazing  up,  first  between  the 
On  Leongs  and  the  Hip  Sings,  later  be- 
tween the  On  Leongs  and  the  Four  Broth- 
ers, were  gamblers'  wars. 

Tom  Lee  himself  wore  a  shirt  of  mail 
beneath  the  American  vest  that  encased 
him  on  his  trips  to  the  Bronx  and  the 
more  comfortable  blouse  that  he  pre- 
ferred when  in  Chinatown.  When  the 
Four  Brothers  Society  was  formed  he 
took  refuge  in  the  Bronx  to  await  de- 
velopments, this  strategic  move  being 
hastened'  by  a  bullet  that  shattered  an 
alarm-clock  near  his  bed.  On  the  same 
night  a  friend  of  his,  a  Chinese  actor, 
was  killed  at  the  Chinese  Theater,  al- 
tho that  playhouse,  being  half  -  way  up 
Doyers  Street,  was  supposed  to  be  neutral 
ground. 

On  another  day  a  flagpole  was  dropt 
from  a  roof  and  just  missed  the  Mayor's 
head.  Tradition  is  that  he  never  went 
armed  himself  and  never  was  harmed, 
despite  many  attempts. 

Notwithstanding  the  Tong  feuds,  through 
which  he  passed  unscathed,  Tom  Lee  was 
always  for  peace,  and,  says  The  Sun: 

He  thought  he  had  achieved  it  in  1906 
when  Warren  W.  Foster,  then  a  Judge  of 
General  Sessions,  got  Lee  and  the  leader 
of  the  Hip  Sing  Brothers  to  meet  at  the 
Judge's  home  and  sign  a  treaty.  The 
On  Leongs  were  to  have  Mott  Street,  the 
Hip  Sings  Pell  Street.  In  Doyers  Street 
tin  members  of  the  rival  tongs  were  to 
meet  without  molestation  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  theater. 

Tammany  Hall  helped  the  Chinese 
celebrate  with  a  great  banquet  in  the  Port 
Arthur  restaurant  and  Tom  Lee  drank 
107  cups  of  rice  wine  in  honor  of  the  com- 
pact. On  many  walls  yellow  strips  of  paper 
were  pasted  announcing  the  end  of  the 
feud.  But  a  few  months  later  a  Hip  Sing 
shot  an  On  Leong  in  the  crook  of  Doyers 
Street,  and  the  rusty  44's  were  presently 
whanging  away  as  of  old,  with  an  occasional 
killing  despite  bad  marksmanship. 


AH  School-Clocks  Do  That. — Mother 
(to  Frank)—"  How  is  it  that  you're  late 
home  nearly  every  afternoon?  " 

Frank — "  Well,  no  wonder;  we've  got 
such  a  big  clock  in  our  school." 

Mother—"  Why,  what  has  the  clock 
to  do  with  it?  " 

Frank—"  'Cause  it's  so  big  it  takes  the 
hands  an  awful  long  while  to  get  round  it. 
If  we  had  a  clock  like  papa's  little  one,  I'd 
get  home  a  great  deal  quicker." — Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 
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Too  Ancient  Lays.— Where  air  the 
fresh  eggs  of  yesterday'.'  Those  <>f  yester- 
year are  plentiful  enough. — Indiana  Times. 


Perhaps  There  Was  Reason. — An  editor 
received  this  letter  from  a  fresh  youth: 

"■  Kindly  tell  me  why  a  girl  always  el., 
her  eyes  when  a  Fellow  kisses  her." 

To  which  the  editor  replied: 

11  If  you  will  send  us  your  photograph 
we  may  be  able  to  tell  you  the  reason." — 
Puck. 


Wrong  Line  of  Talk. — Among  the  sjik «ta 
at  a  reception  was  a  distinguished  man  of 

letters.  He  was  grave  and  somewhat 
taciturn.  One  of  the  ladies  present  su^- 
^ested  to  the  hostess  that  he  seemed  to  be 
out  of  place  at  such  a  party. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  hostess,  with  a  bright 
smile,  "  you  see,  he  can't  talk  anything 
but  sense  !  " — Christian  Register. 


Then  Silence  Reigned. — "  Ma,"  roared 
Mr.  Jagsby,  "  where  in  the  bow-wows  is 
my  hat?  I  can't  keep  a  thing  about  this 
house.  It's  a  shame  the  way  things  dis- 
appear without  any  apparent  reason.  I 
would  just  like  to  know  where  that  hat  is." 

"  So  would  I,"  replied  Mrs.  Jagsby, 
coldly.  "  You  didn't  have  it  on  when 
you  came  home  last  night." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


Night  Thoughts. — That  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors at  Princeton  has  had  his  domestic 
trials  was  recently  evidenced  when  a 
young  woman  of  rather  serious  turn  en- 
deavored to  involve  him  in  a  theological 
discussion. 

"  Professor,  she  asked,  "  do  you  or  do 
you  not  believe  in  infant  damnation?  " 

"  I  believe  in  it,"  said  the  professor, 
"  only  at  night." — New  York  Times. 


Good  Shot  for  One  Centimeter. — The 
flame  leaps  from  a  monolith  centimeter 
gun,  hurling  a  ton  of  shattering  death  at 
some  gentle  village  twenty  miles  away. 
The  flame  leaps  and  licks  into  the  heavens 
and  the  noise  of  it  deafens  men  for  miles 
around,  shaking  the  earth  and  rattling  the 
pots  and  pans  in  London  over  the  wa^er. 
(Copyright,  1918,  by  J.  Keeley ) .— San 
Francisco  Chronicle  Sunday  Supplement. 


How  Could  She  Tell?— One  of  the  girl 
ushers  in  a  Flatbush  theater  had  a  problem 
offered  her  the  other  evening.  She  was 
showing  two  women  to  their  seats. 

"  Is  the  show  this  evening  fit  for  church 
women  to  see?  "  asked  one  of  the  pillar- 
esses  of  a  Flatbush  congregation. 

"  I — I  don't  know,"  responded  the  girl. 
Then  she  brightened*.  "  You  see,"  she 
said,  "  I  don't  have  no  time  to  go  to 
church." — New  York  Mail. 


When  Jail  Looms  Bright. — Mr.  Young- 
husband  reached  home  late  for  dinner. 

"  I  got  caught  for  speeding  on  the  way 
home,"  he  explained  rather  sheepishly. 
"  Have  to  appear  to-morrow  morning  and 
get  '  ten  dollars  or  fifteen  days.'  " 

Mrs.  Younghusband  fervently  clapped 
two  blistered  little  hands. 

"  What  a  providence  !  "  she  cried  de- 
voutly. "  Take  the  fifteen  days,  John ! 
The  cook  has  just  left!"  —  Harper's 
Magazine. 
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Used  in  over  4,000 
plants 

The  OIL  paint  with  a  glossy,  tile-like, 
white  finish.  Made  by  a  special  process 
over  which  we  have  exclusive  control. 
Contains  no  varnish.  Its  firm,  yet  elastic, 
surface  will  not  crack  or  scale,  for  it  ex- 
pands and  contracts  with  temperature 
changes,  and  withstands  vibrations. 

RICE'S  MILL  WHITE 

(Barreled  Sunlight) 

The  original  "Mill  White."  It  increases 
your  daylight  19  %  to  36  %  by  actual 
tests.  Reflects  every  ray  of  natural  and 
artificial  light.  Reduces  your  lighting 
bills.  Resists  dirt.  Is  sanitary  and  can  be 
washed  clean  when  other  paints  need  re- 
coating.  Remains  white  long  after  other 
paints  have  turned  yellow  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Sold  in  barrels,  also  in  cans.  Made  in 
Gloss,  Egg  Shell  and  Flat. 

For    all   interior   use   in   shops,    factories, 

stores,  restaurants,  etc. 

Write    for    free    booklet,   "More    Light." 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 


29  Dudley  Street, 


Providence,  R.  I. 


The 

OXYGEN 
TOOTH  POWDER 

Cleans  -Whitens  -  Preserves 

30  and  50  Cents  Ever/where 


TDACKAGE  sufficient  for  one  week's   trial 
and  authoritative  booklet  on  "The  Care 
of  the  Teeth"  free  on  request. 

McKesson  &  Robbins        96  Fulton  Street 
Incorporated  New  York 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,    3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


— rids  your  home  of  all  unsightly  household  refuse 
— and  the  garbage  can.  No  more  flies — no  more 
disease-breeding  receptacles;  instead,  neat,  clean, 
sanitary  surroundings. 

ISOLATOR 

Garbage  Consumer 

Operates  with  gas  —  automatically  controlled. 
No  heat  radiation.  Write  for  interesting  literature 
— fully  illustrated. 

Also  manufacturers  of  stationary  and  portable 

sanitary  toilet  coal  incinerators  for  unsewered 

districts,  and  coal  and  sas  types  for  hospitals. 

Distributors   Wanted. 

Buffalo  Co-Operative  Stove  Co.,    Buffalo,   N.  Y. 
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Has  Edith 
b.  trump? 


E)K  at  her  face  and  see.    A  game 
of  cards  now  and  then  not  only 
provides   excellent  inexpensive 
recreation   but   develops  your  abil- 
ity to  read  facial  expression.  With 
our  new  book  of  official  rules  at 
hand  to  guide  you  in  any  game 
and  a  pack  of 

BICYCLE 

PLAYING  CARDS 

to  make  the  handling  of  the  cards  as  easy  as  walking  or  talking,  you  are 
equipped  to  get  the  utmost  in  recreation  and  mental  stimulation  out  of 
every  round  of  cards. 

CONGRESS  PLAYING  CARDS  are  for  social  play.  Full  color  art 
backs  with  gold  edges,  like  a  volume  de  luxe.  Ideal  for  prizes  and  gifts. 

Send  for  this  Book  today.  Gives  the  latest  rules  of  over 
300  games  including  Pirate  Bridge.  Authoritative.  Practical. 
Helpful.  Send  20  cents  in  stamps  for  a  copy.  Illustrated  catalog 
of  all  kinds  of  playing  cards  and  supplies  free.    Address 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 
Department  C-4,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.,  or  Toronto,  Canada 


V 


How  to  Make  and  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

A  complete,  practical  guide  to  the  taking  and  projecting 
of  cinematograph  pictures,  tor  the  professional  or  amateur. 
Many  photograph  illustrations.  Cloth  bound,  $1.00;  by  mail. 
II.  12.    FUN  K.  &  WAGNALLS  COM  PANY,  New  York. 


EMERGENCY  NOTES 

By  Glentworth  R.  Butler,  A.M.,  M.D.  How  quick  wits 
and  deft  hands  may  give  aid  before  the  surgeon  or  physician 
arrives.  A  household  necessity.  12mo,  Cloth,  18  original 
illustrations;  over  100  pages.    50  cents  postpaid. 

FUN  K&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Mercl)  a  Suggestion. —  "  A I .  -.  m-.    m.< 
the  heart    grow   fonder,"   quoted   the  -<nii- 

tnciital  youth. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ."  returned  < be 
matter-of-fact  tcirl.  Did  you  ever  try 
presents?"     Bo  ton  Transcript. 


Taking  No  (nances.  "  Alice,  if  1  told 
you  thai  I  loved  you  dearly,  that  there 
wtM  no  other  girl  in  all  tin-  world  for  me, 
would  you  promise  to  be  mine? 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  first 
whether  that  is  a  proposal  or  a  hypo* 
thetical  question?"-  Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
l'i  /<  graph. 


An  Added  Burden.— A  Mnall  boy  who 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  food  on  his 
plate  was  warned  that  Mr.  Hoover  would 
not  approve  of  it. 

He  meditatively  replied:  "  I've  always 
had  to  mind  daddy  and  mother  and  Aunt 
Mary  and  God,  and  now  here  comes  along 
Mr.  Hoover." — Life. 


True  Patriotism. — "  Don't  you  love 
our  song,  the  '  Star-Spangled  Banner  '?  " 

"  I  do,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 

"  Then,  why  don't  you  join  in  the 
chorus?  " 

"  My  friend,  the  way  for  me  to  show  real 
affection  for  a  song  is  not  to  try  to  sing 
it." — Philadelphia   Public  Ledger. 


Beginning  Early. — Tkacher — "  If  any 
little  girl  knows  the  answer,  let  her  hold  up 
her  hand.     Well,  Hazel?  "  • 

Hazel  (aged  six) — "  I  don't  know." 

Teacher — "  Then  why  did  you  hold  up 
your  hand?  " 

Hazel — "  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  just  had 
to  show  my  new  ring  I  got  for  Christmas." 
— Chicago  News. 


An  Eye  to  Trade. — He  had  been  fishing 
patiently  for  several  hours  without  a  bite 
when  a  small  urchin  strolled  up. 

"  Any  luck,  mister?  "  he  called  out. 

"  Run  away,  boy,"  growled  the  angler, 
in  gruff  tones. 

"  No  offense,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  as  he 
walked  away,  "  only  I  just  wanted  to  say 
that  my  father  keeps  a  fish-shop  down  to 
the  right,  sir."  —  Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


An  Error  of  Omission. — An  Eldorado 
Springs  minister  tells  this  story:  A  white 
minister  had  just  married  a  colored  couple 
and  in  a  facetious  way  remarked: 

"It  is  customary  to  kiss  the  bride,  but 
in  this  instance  we  will  omit  it."- 

The  groom  was  fully  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion and  replied: 

"It  is  customary  for  the  groom  to  give 
the  minister  a  five-dollar  bill,  but  in  this 
instance  we  will  also  omit  that." — Kansas 
City  Times. 


Didn't  Want  His  Nap  Cut.— He  occu- 
pied a  barber's  chair  recently  and  he  was 
drowsy.  His  eyes  could  not  be  kept  open, 
and  his  head  rolled  about  and  drooped  over 
his  shoulder  and  down  upon  his  chest  in  a 
way  that  made  shaving  a  difficulty  for  the 
knight  of  the  lather  and  a  dangerous  one 
for  the  patient. 

At  last  the  barber  said  gently,  but 
firmly: 

"  Look-e-here,  sir,  I  can't  possibly  shave 
you  unless  you  hold  up  your  head." 

To  which  the  response  was  made  with 
drowsy  indifference. 

"  Well,  then,  cut  my  hair."— Philadd- 
phia  Public  Ledger. 
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The  Seal  of 
Dependable  Performance 


Trade  Mark  Peg- 
U.  S.  Pal.  Off. 


Which  Truck  Shall  I  Buy? 

Answered  Bv  ^fi^    Proved  Units 


v> 


Present  conditions  have  given  added  importance  to  the  motor  truck.  The  man- 
power of  American  industry  is  straining  every  muscle.  Human  strength  is  called 
into  play  as  never  before  as  the  result  of  war's  demand. 

Accordingly,  greater  demands  are  made  on  the  motor  truck.  The  worth  of  the  truck  is 
accepted.  Now  it  is  only  a  question,  "Which  truck  shall  I  buy?",  in  the  minds  of  men  in 
whose  business  haulage  is  a  factor.  The  answer  is  furnished  by  Acme  proved  units — sixteen 
recognized  engineering  perfections,  each  the  product  of  a  master  specialist.  The  proved 
units  of  the  Acme  truck  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 


The 


Typifies  Super -Service 


Acme  proved  units  permit  advanced  judgment  of  this  truck.  You  can  measure  Acme 
efficiency  by  the  known  efficiency  of  its  units.  To  view  the  Acme  is  to  view  service,  for  even 
the  layman  must  recognize  the  combined  efficiencies  which  Acme  engineers  have  brought  into 
this  truck  through  proved  units  and  their  own  skill  and  experience. 

From  end  to  end  the  Acme  is  dependable.  Especially  light  on  tires  due  to 
absorption  of  road  shocks  through  flexible  frame  construction — the  proved 
units  mean  lightest  consumption  of  gasoline  and  oil. 


Proved  Units  of 
Acme  Construction 


Timken  Axles 

Timken  Bearings 

Timken  Worm-Drive 

Pierce  Governor 

Detroit  Springs 

Continental  Motor 

Rayfield  Carburetor 

Cotta  Transmission 

Stewart  Vacuum  Feed 

Hayes  Artillery  Type  Wheels 

Long  Truck  Type  Radiator 

Eisemann  High  Tension  Magneto 

Ross  Steering  Gear 

Pressed  Steel  Frame 

Blood  Bros.  Universal  Joints 

Borg  &  Beck  Clutch 


A  New  Book  for  Truck  Users 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Pointer  To 
Profits"  if  you  will  send  your  request  on  your  business  paper. 
The  book  contains  facts  of  interest  to  any  truck  user  and  to 
any  man  who  contemplates  truck  ownership.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

ACME  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

184  Mitchell  Street,  Cadillac,  Michigan 


Four  Models: 

One  to  Four 

Ton  Capacities 


J 
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lou  look  like 
a  new  person 
since- 


gsinol  Soap 

cleared  your  skin 


If  you  are  having  trouble  with  your 
complexion,  if  you  find  that  an  unat- 
tractive skin  is  your  handicap,  what 
wouldn't  you  give  to  have  your  friends 
tell  you  what  this  girl  was  told  ? 

-Resinol  Soap  brings  out  the  real 
beauty  of  the  complexion.  The  healing 
Resinol  medication  in  it  reduces  the 
tendency  to  oiliness,  soothes  irritated 
pores,  and  gives  Nature  the  chance 
she  needs  to  make  red,  rough  skins 
white  and  soft. 


Resinol  Soap  is  equally 
effective  in  maintaining 
the  health  and  beauty  of 
the  hair.  Try  it  a  week,  and 
you  will  know  why  you  will 
want  it  all  the  year  round. 

Resinol  Soap  contains 
absolutely  no  free  alkali  or 
artificial  coloring,  so  may 
be  used  without  hesitancy 
on  the  most  delicate  skin. 
Sold  by  druggists  and 
toilet  counters  throughout 
the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

For  a  trial  size  cake, 
free,  write  to  Dept.  51-B, 
Resinol  Chemical  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


"Successful  Teaching" 


14  phases  oi 
successful  teach- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  helpful  experiences  of  as  many 
teachers — given  in  14  "Prize  Essays."  $1  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


THE 

WALLED 

CITY 


A  volume  of  intensely  interesting 
revelations  regarding  the  criminal 
insane  in  our  State  Asylums,  by 
Edward  II.  Williams,  M.l>.  Full  of  farts 
stranger  than  fictiun.  12mo.  cloth.  Illus- 
trated, SI. 00;  by  mail,  $1.12.  Funk  & 
Wagnallg  Company,  354  4th Av.,  N.Y. 


Turning  the  Spotlight  on  Prussian  Politics 


The    Princess   Catherine   Radziwill, 

author  of  "Memories  of  Forty 
Years,"  "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen 
of  Europe,"  etc.,  etc.,  has  now  given 
the  world  a  unique  account  of  Prus- 
sian underground  diplomacy  under 
the  title 


"GERMANY 
UNDER 
THREE 

EMPERORS" 


This  book  makes  public  for  the  first 
time  much  new  and  interesting  ma- 
terial regarding  the  secret  ambitions 
of  the  rulers  of  Germany  and  the  far- 
reaching  intrigues  of  their  famous 
minister,  Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  bid 
for  empire. 


Facts  from  Official  Sources 

Records  of  private  conversations  w  ith  statesmen  in 
various  court  circles,  letters  from  highly  placed  dig- 
nitaries in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  governmental  dis- 
patches.and  other  unusual  means  of  information  have 
been  utilized,together  with  a  vast  number  of  incidents 
stored  in  a  particularly  retentive  memory,  to  paint 
this  remarkable  picture  of  backstairs  politics  and 
autocratic  methods  of  achieving  a  place  in  the  sun. 

The  Famous  Ems  Telegram 

by  the  adroit  rearranging  of  which  the  Chancellor  was 
able  to  precipitate  the  Franco-  Prussian  war, is  given  in 
its  original  and  final  form,  the  many  unscrupulous 
actions  of  the  Prussian  military  ring  from  that  day 
to  this  are  exposed,  and  daylight  is  let  in  upon  a  host 
of  secrets  never  intended  for  popular  inspection. 


Exceptional  Opportunities 

for  obtaining  information  have  come  to  the  author 
and  she  has  profited  by  them  to  the  reader's  great  ad- 
vantage. She  shows  us  the  seed  of  militarism  planted, 
watered,  growing  up  into  a  mighty  tree  that  threatens 
to  overshadow  the  world.  The  part  played  by  each 
of  the  three  Emperors  and  the  Chancellor  is  told  in  a 
series  of  illuminating  chapters  that  lay  bare  the  story 
of  the  Prussian  dream  of  world  dominion. 

The  Letter  to  Count  Andrassy 

written  two  days  before  Bismarck  saw  Emperor 
William  I.  relative  to  the  Austro-German  Treaty,  in 
which  he  affirms  that  his  master  authorized  him  to 
arrange  it,  with  other  astonishing  statements  of  a 
similar  character,  is  given  in  full  for  the  information 
of  the  public. 


Royal  8vo,   bound  in  purple  cloth  with  gold  lettering,  390  pages, 
with  8  full-page  portraits.     $4.00;  by  mail,  $4.17 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Tin:  war 


OPERATIONS    IN     Wll.KICA 

January  2:',.  By  a  vote  <.r  7.">  to  19  the 
Republican  members  of  the  House  go 
on  record  in  support  of  tin-  move  to 
create   a    Director   of    Munitions    to    be 

independent   of  tin-   War   Department 
and  directly  responsible  to  the  Pn 
dent. 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  or  the  five-days' 
shut-down  to  relieve  the  railroad  situa- 
tion, Director-General  of  Railroads 
McAdoo  places  an  official  embargo  on 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  (east  of  Pittsburg),  and  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroads, 
barring  all  freight  except  food,  fuel, 
and  munitions. 

January  24. — In  defending  himself  against 
the  accusation  of  President  Wilson  that 
he  wilfully  distorted  facts,  Senator 
Chamberlain  reiterates  his  charges  of 
"gross  mismanagement,  incompetency, 
lack  of  coordination  and  cooperation  in 
the  War  Department,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  any  concrete  American  war- 
plan";  and  declares  that  the  President 
does  not  know  the  truth. 

January  25. — Surgeon-General  Gorgas  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  in  Washington  blames  the 
deaths  at  the  training -camps  to  the 
lack  of  proper  health  precautions,  and 
declares  that  the  Army  is  short  20,000 
men  in  its  medical  corps. 
Secretary  Baker  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  of  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  as 
Surveyor  -  General  of  all  Army  pur- 
chases, a  new  post  in  the  Secretary's 
scheme  of  reorganization  of  the  War 
Department. 

January  26. — -Washington  reports  that  a 
series  of  fires  in  shipyards,  on  muni- 
tion-ships, and  in  war-plants  and 
storage -buildings  at  points  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  inland  indicate  a 
wide-spread  plot  to  cripple  war-in- 
dustries in  the  United  States.  Fires  in 
the  shipyards  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.,  cause  a  loss  of  $2,- 
000,000.  Fires  in  munition-ships  were 
extinguished  without  serious  loss,  while 
fires  of  a  suspicious  nature  were  dis- 
covered in  New  York,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
Buffalo,  Maynard,  Mass.,  and  Peter- 
boro,  Canada.  Governor  Edge,  of 
New  Jersey,  ordered  out  the  State 
militia  to  guard  all  New  Jersey  ship- 
plants,  and  Chairman  Hurley,  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  asked 
that  the  guards  be  trebled  at  all  war- 
plants. 

Twelve  men  are  killed  and  seven  in- 
jured in  an  explosion  that  destroyed 
three  bomb-proofs  in  the  United  States 
Torpedo  Station,  located  on  an  island 
in  the  harbor  of  Newport,  R.  I.  Much 
damage  was  done  in  the  town  by  the 
concussion.  The  explosion  occurred 
among  some  fulminate  of  mercury  used 
in  loading  detonators. 

President  Wilson,  in  a  proclamation, 
calls  for  a  more  intensive  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  save  food  to  sup- 
ply our  allies.  The  Food  Administra- 
tion states  that  the  American  people 
must  save  2,000,000  barrels  of  flour 
every  month  until  the  next  crop  is  har- 
vested and  milled  in  order  to  enlarge 
the  surplus  available  for  the  fighting 
forces  abroad.  Bakers  will  begin  at 
once  a  general  and  gradual  substitu- 
tion of  other  grains  for  wheat. 

Fifty-one  sick  soldiers  from  General 
Pershing's  command  in  France  arrive 
at  Newport  NeAvs  and  are  sent  to  their 
homes. 

January  27. — Washington   dispatches  an- 
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Are  you  sure  of  your  brakes? 

Unreliable  brakes  are  a  constant  menace  to  your  safety 


The  traffic  officer  signals  you  to  stop  and 
it  takes  six  or  eight  feet  more  than  you 
thought  necessary.  Perhaps  in  this  case  it 
means  nothing  more  than  a  little  embar- 
rassment. 

Suppose,  however,  it  was  an  emergency  that  de- 
manded a  sudden  stop.  Those  few  feet  might  mean 
the  difference   between  safety   and  serious  accident. 

Your  brakes  have  always  worked  and  so  you  grow 
careless  of  them.  They  are  out  of  sight  and  there- 
fore you  neglect  to  inspect  them. 

But  do  you  ever  stop  to  realize  that  the  safety  of 
your  car  and  its  occupants  depend  absolutely  on 
the  efficiency  of  your  brakes?  That  lack  of  brake  in- 
spection carried  just  one  day  too  far  has  caused  more 
fatal  accidents  and  the  loss  of  more  motor  cars  than  any  other 
source  of  danger  with  which  the  motorist  must  contend  ? 

And  yet  to  have  your  brakes  always  efficient  is  as  easy  as  it  is 
necessary.  Ask  your  garage  man  to  inspect  them  regularly.  If 
they  are  O.  K.  he  will  tell  you  so  and  the  knowledge  will  create  a 
feeling  of  security  you  could  not  otherwise  hope  for. 

If  they  need  relining,  have  it  done  but  do  not  buy  just  "brake 
lining" — your  safety  is  too  important  for  that.  Experts  specify  a 
lining  only  after  they  know  what  it  will  do — after  exhaustive  tests 
— and  all  leading  car  and  axle  builders  specify  Thermoid  because 
its  three  exclusive  features  insure  the  greatest  safety  for  the 
longest  time. 

Specify  Thermoid — if  offers  you  more  material, 
greater  service 

There  is  over  40'J  more  material  and  60rr  more  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  than  in  any  other 
woven  brake  lining.  This  abundance  of  material  and  labor 
must  mean  longer  wear. 

Grapnalized 

Thermoid  Brake  Lining  is  Grapnalized,  an  exclusive  process 
which  creates  resistance  to  moisture,  oil  and  gasoline.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  of  service,  Thermoid  is  impervious  to  any 


The  National  Brake    Inspection 

Movement 

Your  attention  is  called  to  this 
movement  which  has  increased, 
and  will  continue  to  increase  the 
safety  of  the  road,  only  as  all 
motorists  realize  their  duty  to  lend 
it  their  support  and  to  have  their 
brakes  inspected  before  the  touring 
season  opens. 

Inspection  will  frequently  show 
the  need  of  minor  adjustments. 
By  attending  to  these,  greater 
safety  will  be  assured  for  everyone 
— motorists  and  pedestrians. 

Join  this  movement  by  having 
your  brakes  inspected  today. 


kind  of  moisture.  Moisture  ordinarily  will  cause 
brake  lining  to  swell  and  grab,  a  source  of  danger 
and  trouble. 

Hydraulic    compressed  —  uniform    throughout 

3.  Every  square  inch  of  Thermoid  is  hydraulic  com- 
pressed at  a  pressure  of  2000  pounds. 
Because  of  this  Thermoid  is  uniform  all  the  way 
through.  It  cannot  compress  in  service,  causing  con- 
stant adjustment  of  the  bands.  There  are  no  soft 
spots  to  wear  out  quickly,  causing  the  brakes  to  slip. 
It  must  give  uniform  service,  until  worn  cardboard- 
thin.  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  must  wear  better 
and  last  longer  because  it  is  hydraulic  compressed. 

The  measure  of  Thermoid  value 

These  three  exclusive  features  form  the  measure  of 
Thermoid  value  to  the  motorist,  his  assurance  of  longest,  safest 
service  at  lowest  possible  price. 

Leading  manufacturers,  axle  makers,  jobbers  and  dealers  have 
put  their  stamp  of  approval  on  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  because  of 
these  reasons.  Their  engineers  have  selected  it  because  they  know 
its  dependability. 

Have  your  dealer  inspect  your  brakes  today.  He  will  show  you 
samples  of  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  that  you  may  see  why  it  is  so 
different,  so  efficient  and  long  wearing.  If  he  hasn't  Thermoid  we 
will  gladly  send  a  sample. 

Be  sure  to  accept  no  substitute,  our  guarantee  protects  you. 

Thermoid  will  make  good — or  WE  WILL.  It  is  positively 
guaranteed  to  outwear  and  give  more  satisfactory  service  than  any 
other  brake  lining. 


1. 


Thermoid  Rubber  CompamJ 

Factory  and  Main  Office:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Branches: 
New  York      Chicago     San  Francisco      Indianapolis      Detroit      Los  Angeles 
Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Boston  London  Turin  Paris 

Canadian  Distributors: 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 

Branches  in  all  principal  Canadian  cities 
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Better  Office  Work 
— Fewer   Workers 

The  need  of  the  times  and  the  welfare  of  your  business 
both  demand  that  you  cut  clerical  costs  wherever  you  can 
do  it  without  loss  of  efficiency. 

With  DIREX-ALL  equipment  you  can  cut  costs  tremen- 
dously and  gain  efficiency. 

DIREX-ALL  saves  on  all  work  involving  imprinting  from 
lists  or  files  of  names  or  data — all  list  mailings,  fixed-amount 
billing,  heading  up  cost  forms,  pay-roll  listing  and  similar 
work  in  office  or  factory. 

Frequently  a  boy  and  a  DIREX-ALL  will  release  a  dozen 
clerks  or  typists  for  higher,  non-mechanical  work — and  the 
boy  and  machine  will  do  the  job  far  better. 

Ask  to  have  one  of  our  office  experts  show  how  the 
DIREX-ALL  will  save  money  and  add  efficiency  in  your 
business.     Address  our  nearest  office. 

Stickney  &  Montague 

New  York,  54  Franklin  Street  San  Francisco,  Wells-Fargo  Building 

Chicago,  180  N.  Wabash  Avenue         Chattanooga,  33  Short  Street 

Canada:  359  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 

Sales  and  Service  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 
See  Your  Telephone  Book  for  Local  Address 


ii<  >u  i  !•■•    ilia  I   unless  tin  iluntary 

food-cons*  i  \  ation     nru  a    in       art     nip- 


Linking  the  United  States 
With  the  Allies 

When  France.  England,  Italy.  Belpium,  and  Russia,  s^nt 
Commissions  t<.  the  United  States,  a  great  epoch  in  the  world's 
history  was  marked.  These  momentous  events  are  vividly 
described  in 

BALFOUR,  V1VIANI.  AND  JOFFRE 

A  valuable  new  booh  which  describes  the  coming  of  the  five 
Commissions  an<l  presents  all  the  speeches  they  made  in 
Amerii-a.  The  X.  V.  Sun  says:  "It  is  important  as  a  record 
to  refer  to,  and  interesting  as  a  vivid  story  of  a  striking  episode 
in  history." 

375  PP-,  cloth  bound;  $/. 50  net;  by  mail  $1,62 
FUNK  A  WACUULLS  t  OMPANT,  854-360  fourth  Ave.,  New  fork 


CAN  YOU 
NAME     THIS 

CURIOUS 
CREATURE? 


It  has  the  bill  of  a  duck,  the  tail  of  a  beaver,  the 
body  of  a  mole,  and  webbed  feet,  and  lays  eggs. 
This  freak  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  hundreds  of 
other  remarkable  and  interesting  beasts,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes,  are  entertainingly  described 
for  you  in 

Cassell's   Natural   History 

By  F.  Martin  Duncan,  F.R.P.S.,  F.  R.  Af.  S.,  etc. 

which  details  the  marvelous  story  of  life  in  the  sea  and 
on  the  land  in  a  style  so  simple  vet  so  authoritative 
that  it  charms  young  and  old  alike.  No  better  and 
more  informing  reading  for  the  family  circle  or  the 
schoolroom  can  be  found. 

More    Than    200    Illustrations 

reproduced  from  the  author's  original  photographs,  as 
well  as  16  full-page  colored  plates,  make  the  descriptive 
matter  doubly  valuable  and  greatly  increase  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  volume. 

Large  8vo.  452  pages.    Cloth,  Lettered  and  Ornamented. 

In  Gold,  $2.50;  by  mail,  $2.66. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority 

plain  t<>  tin*  ma:i  or  woman  who  investigates. 


quickly     Ik 


Travel  the  World  at  Your  Ease 


Who  has  not  longed  to  voyage  at  will  to  far-off 
foreign  lands,  to  see  their  wonders  and  observe  their 
strange  customs?  You  have  to-day  an  unequaled 
opportunity  of  doing  this  by  proxy  without  stirring 
a  step  from  home  by  reading 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern 

by  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  famous  British  surgeon  and  writer 
of  exceptional  i-ha ini  nnd  descriptive  power.  This  fascinating 
volume  takes  you  round  the  globe  and  through  its  graphic  de- 
scriptions and  beautiful  photographs  you  feci  the  lure  of 


Sunsets  on  Egyptian  Lakes 
High  Noon  in  an  Indian  Bazaar 
The  Temple  of  the  Tooth  at 

Kandy 
The  Cherry  Gardens  of  Japan 
The  World-famed  Yosemile  Valley 


The  Streets  of  Delhi  at  Night 
The  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra 
The  Golden  Pagoda  at  Rangoon 
The  Nightmare  City  of  Canton 
Bathing  at  Diamond  Head,  Honolulu 
The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 


and  many  other  scenes  of  romantic  beauty  and  historic  interest. 
A  fine  large  volume  of  4-io  i>agcs,  with    W  full-page    " 
illustrations.     Cloth  Bound,  f?. ^5:    by  mail.  $2.10 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenne,  New  York 
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Baby  Educator 

FOOD 

Teething  Ring 

M;i<tr  of  honey- sweete i 
cereals,  l>;iked  hard. 
Soothes  —  Feeds 
—  Nourishes 
At  Druggists  or  (.'ro- 
cers — or  two  tins  post- 
paid for  fifty  cents. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR 
FOOD  CO. 

40  Educator  Building.  Bost 
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enforced   system  of  ration- 
to  thai  abroad   will   b< 


\\  ar  li.i  ill,. 

changes     in     the    reorg 
tin     Department :     I  'oli 
Pit  rot     to    be    Director    of 
and    to  adviser   •<> 

the  Chief  of  Staff  who  will  acl  in  the 
same  capacity  i<»  Secretary  Baker, 
Edward  strumitis  will  be  the  head  of 
<»nc  of  Colonel  Pierce's  bureaus  to  be 
known  as  the  Section  of  Supplies, 
Douglas  I.  McKay,  formerly  Police 
Commissioner  of  Sev,  York  City  and 
now  a  lieu te nan  1  -  colonel,  will  be 
Colonel  Pierce's  assistant.  Milo  BE 
Maltbie,  formerly  Public  Service  Com- 
missioner, will  hear!  another  section 
miller  the  Director  of  Purchas<  -  to  be 
known  as  the  Fiscal  Section.  Dr. 
Leonard  I  .  A.yres  will  head  the  In- 
formation and  Statistical  Section,  and 
R.  R.  Montgomery  the  section  qq 
Organization  and  Methods.  All  will 
report  to  ( lolonel  Pierce. 
Secretary  Baker  in  his  weekly  war  review 
announces  that  the  Government  has 
information  thai  a  greal  Teuton  drive 
on  the  Western  front  is  coming,  and 
that  Germany  is  about  to  launch  "the 
most  powerful  submarine  offensive 
undertaken." 

The  American  Defense  Society  oppose, 
the  application  of  certain  fire-insurance 
companies  in  Europe  to  do  busin* 
the  United  Slates  asserting  that  •"cam- 
ouflage enemy  companies"  are  obtaining 
information  of  great  value  here  and 
forwarding  it  to  Germany.  The  Society 
asks  for  a  hearing  in  Washington. 

With  another  coal  crisis  in  prospect  if 
the  cold  weather  continues.  State  and 
county  fuel  officials  warn  the  public 
that  all  violators  of  the  closing  order 
will  be  prosecuted.  Little  coal  reaches 
tidewater,  owing  to  the  difficult  j  of 
obtaining  labor  on  Sunday.  New  York 
reports  only  18,000  tons  towed  to 
the  city. 

January  28. — Secretary  of  War  Baker  ap- 
pears before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  in  defense  of  his  con- 
duct of  the  War  Department.  He  de- 
clares that  there  will  be  500,000  men 
in  France  by  spring  and  1,500,000 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  all  equipped 
as  they  embark.  He  admits  hospital 
faults,  but  asserts  that  they  have  been 
corrected  and  that  the  troops  are  now 
well  clad. 

January  29. —Stringent  rules  designed  to 
prevent  the  leakage  of  information  to 
the  enemy  are  promulgated  by  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  for  the  guidance  of  all 
foreign  insurance  companies. 


THE  FRENCH  FRO.VT 

January  23. — London  dispatches  report 
increasing  violence  in  the  artillery 
actions  in  Flanders,  and  the  capture 
by  the  enemy  of  a  portion  of  the 
French  advanced  first-line  trenches 
east  of  Nieuport.  Later  the  invaders 
were  ejected.  Between  Beaucourt  and 
Ornes  the  artillery-fire  has  increased 
to  big  proportions.  The  French  War 
Office  reports  ten  German  airplanes 
brought  down  during  the  period  from 
January  17  to  20,  while  four  machines 
previously  reported  as  only  damaged 
are  now  known  to  have  been  destroyed. 

Washington  reports  three  infantrymen 
of  General  Pershing's  forces  killed  in 
action  on  Januarv  21.  Thev  were: 
Albert  Cook,  West  Almond,  X.  V.: 
Harry  V.  Garman,  Catawba,  Ya..  and 
Leo  E.  Radi,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

January  24. — A  Paris  dispatch  announces 
that  two  German  airplanes  were  shot 
down   on  Januarv    19,    one   by    David 
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Putnam,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  the 

other  by  Austen  15.  (Ychoiv.  of  West- 
field,  N.  J.  Harry  W.  Johnson,  of 
South  Bethlehem,  l'a..  and  Landruin 
Ovington,  of  I'ans,  attacked  three 
German  airmen  on  .January  L9.  John- 
son was  shot  in  the  stomaoh,  but  is 
reported  to  !»■  doing  well.  Ovington 
escaped  unhurt. 

British,  French,  and  German  head- 
quarters agree  in  the  statement  thai 
there  is  nothing  to  report  from  the 
French  front.  On  January  -1  the 
French  raided  a  section  of  the  German 
line  two  miles  long,  penetrating  500 
yards  eastward  from  \'ienne-le-('hateau, 
near  Four  de  Paris,  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  announces.  All  eneim 
defenses  were  destroyed  before  the 
French  troops  returned  to  their  lines. 

January  2,">. — General  Pershing  reports  the 
death  in  action  in  France  of  Private 
Fred  P.  Thompson,  of  Georgetown,  111. 
Reports  from  Berlin  and  London  an- 
.  nounce  the  revival  of  fighting  on  the 
West  front  in  both  the  Cambrai  sector 
and  the  Ypres  region. 

January  26. — London  reports  little  ac- 
tivity on  the  Western  front,  aside 
from  aerial  operations.  The  French 
repulse  a  small  German  raid  on  the 
western  edge  of  St.  Gobain  Forest. 
Artillery  actions  are  reported  in  the 
Verdun  sector.  Under  cover  of  bad 
weather  the  British  slightly  extend 
their  section  of  the  front  south  of  St. 
Quentin  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Germans.  British  fliers  bring  down 
It)  enemy  planes  and  lose  one.  A 
(ierman  airdrome  at  Varssenaere  is 
bombed,  and  more  than  300  bombs  are 
dropt  on  railroad  stations  and  German 
billets  west  of  Cambrai. 

January  27. — A  dispatch  from  General 
Pershing  to  Washington  states  that 
Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  arm  by  the  bursting  of  a 
gun  during  a  test.  Lieut.-Col.  Charles 
E.  Kilbourne  and  Major  Kenyon  A. 
Joyce  were  also  injured.  Five  French- 
men were  killed. 
London  states  that  the  operations  on  the 
battle-front  in  France  and  Flanders 
are  truthfully  summed  up  in  the  Ger- 
man report  which  says:  "Fighting 
activity  was  slight  on  almost  the  entire 
front." 

January  28.— The  British  War  Office  an- 
nounces that  the  Germans  have  been 
feeling  out  the  British  and  French 
lines  on  the  Western  front,  but  are  dis- 
persed with  trivial  losses.  The  French 
make  successful  raids  in  Champagne 
and  capture  many  prisoners. 

January  29. — Paris  reports  that  Dumar- 
esque  Spencer,  of  Highland  Park,  111., 
was  killed  when  returning  from  air- 
patrol  duty  over  the  German  lines  near 
Belfort, 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

January  23. — An  official  communication 
from  Rome  reports  active  reconnais- 
sances by  the  Italians  between  Monte 
Spinoncia  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Piave.  Austro-German  atrocities  con- 
tinue to  be  reported.  Italian  prisoners, 
manacled  together,  have  been  driven 
before  the  enemy  lines  to  be  killed  by 
the  fire  of  their  countrymen. 
Dispatches  from  Italian  Army  Head- 
quarters in  northern  Italy  state  that 
the  enemy  has  evacuated  territory  on 
the  northern  mountain  front  behind 
Monte  Tomba,  extending  from  the 
Piave  River  westward,  their  defense 
lines  having  been  moved  back  to  Monte 
Spinoncia.  The  retreat  follows  the 
brilliant  victory  of  the  French  troops, 
md  indicates  that  the  enemv  has  aban- 
doned for  the  present  the  effort  to 
jorce  a  passage  to  the  Venetian  plains 
by  way  of  Monte  Tomba  and  the  west 
barfk  of  the  Piave. 


Dddge  Brothers 

CLOSED  CAR 


The  mere  convenience  of  the  sedan 
is  almost  forgotten,  now,  in  the 
greater  practical  purpose  it  is 
serving 


Economical,  and  easy  to  drive,  it  is 
speeding  the  war  work  of  men  and 
women  alike,  and  keeping  them  fit 
in  all  weathers. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


Sedan  or  Coupe,  $1350.     In  Canada.  $1965 

Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  $1050.     In  Canada,  $1525 

Touring  Car,  Roadster  or  Commercial  Car,  $885.     In  Canada,  $1290 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  a  new 
1918  "RANGER"  bicycle.    Writ* 
at  one*  for  our  big  catalog  and 
special  offers.    Take  your  choice 
from  44  stvles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
famous  "RANGER"  line. 
Marvelous  Improv   mwiti.     Extra- 
ordinary values  in  our  191S  price  offers. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  without 
getting;    our    latest  propositions 
and  Factory- to- Rider  prices. 
Boys,  be  a  "Rider    Agent"  and 
make  big  money  taking  orders  for 
^bicycles    and    supplies.     Get     our 
j  liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  intro- 
duce the  new  "RANGER". 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and 

je; everything   in  the  bicycle  line   at 

2f    Vi.   V  13  half  usual  prices.       Write  Today. 

tlthted    \    Jilt  All CYCLECOMPANY 
MotlrSike^ I" E" V Dept. s  1 72 Chicago 


The  Marvels  Beyond 

Op.  UT1 1^  £T~  By  Joseph  Grastet,  M.D.,  author  of  "The 
ljV-H»-.»M.V<^  Semi  -  Insane  and  the  Semi- Responsible." 
Can  You  to-day  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  Occult  and 
the  demonstrated/acts  of  Science  ?  This  question  is  liable 
to  "stump"  the  best  of  us,  so  great  have  been  the  advances 
of  science  in  recent  years.  Dr.  Grasset  brings  you  face  to 
face  with  a  "  disocculated  realm,"  presenting  phenomer: 
that  formerly  were  looked  upon  as  occult,  but  which  are 
now  fully  explained  and  accounted  for,  as  :  hvpnotic  sleep, 
the  unconscious  will  of  movers  of  tables,  the  unconscious 
Imagination  of  mediums,  and  the  unconscious  memory  of 
hypnotized  persons.  He  believes  that  many  phenomena 
still  regarded  as  occult  will  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
be  included  in  the  catalog  of  accepted  scientific  principles — 
including  mental  suggestion,  direct  intercourse  of  thought, 
telepathy,  premonitions,  etc.,  etc.  He  reviews  the  whole 
Occult  field,  from  Mesmer  u>  Palladino.   Cloth$1.75net. 
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HOW    TO 

GENERATE 

MIND-POWER 


YOU 


i  wished,  haven't  you,  that  your  mind 

..von  all  the  power  you  want,  uhen  you 

t-  command  your  brain  as 

riah,  and  concentrate  on  any  subject  at  will. 

1  leie  is  the  help  you  neeil  to  acquire  this  ability — 

ik  which  will  give  you  t lie  complete  command 
■>i  your  iniud  that  you  need. 

The  Education 
of  the  Will 

by  the  famous  French  Psychologist,  Jules  Payot.  A 
book  whose  wondf  rlul  value  has  carried  it  through 
thirty  editions.  It  has  been  published  in  seven  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  this  is  the  authorized  English 
edition.  It  is  unqualifiedly  endorsed  both  by  scien- 
tists and  laymen.  M.S.  Vandewater, Chicago, saya: 
"It  is  just  what  I  have  been  looking  for— something 
practical  and  sensible.  The  best  book  on  self-help  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  reading."  Leigh  Mitchell 
Hodges,  of  the  North  A  merican,  Philadelphia,  says: 
"  The  book  is  epochal  and  monumental,  and  every 
young  man  in  America  should  read  it."  E.H.Lind- 
ley.  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy.  In- 
diana University,  says:  "  It  is  an  admirable  book 
and  you  have  rendered  a  great  service  in  providing 
a  translation."     It  shows  you — 


HOW— 


TO  overcome  the  habits  of  thoughtlessness,  careless- 
ness, laziness,  lack  of  determination,  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm, etc. — TO  exercise  your  will  power  over  your  ideas 
and  desires — TO  form  good  habits;  take  advantage  of 
your  good  impulses;  defeat  youi  bad  ones — TO  main- 
tain your  health  by  wise  management  of  your  mental 
and  physical  work  and  rest — TO  rest,  sleep,  and  lounge 
profitably  —  TO  work  to  the  best  advantage;  choose 
the  best  times  for  work;  get  real  happiness  from  your 
work — TO  combat  sensuality,  vanity,  and  other  bad 
habits,  and  avoid  the  causes  of  them — TO  break  a 
line  of  thought  that  is  undesirable;  to  forget  what  you 
want  to  forget;  to  remember  what  you  want  to  remem- 
ber— TO  develop  your  power  of  observation ;  to  medi- 
tate profitably;  to  overcome  "dreaming" — TOdevelop 
personality  and  character  in  yourself  and  understand 
it  in  others. 

YOUR  Son  or  Daughter  needs  the 
help  of  this  great  boob  to  prepare  lor 
the  future — to  develop  brain,  will,  and 
character.  Give  it  to  him  now!  "It  is 
probable  that  the  reading  of  this  book 
will  mark  an  epoch  in  many  a  youthful 
life."  says  Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  of 
Boston.  "There  is  not  a  home  but 
should  place  it  in  the  hands  of  its  sons 
and  daughters,"  says  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Rose.  Newark,  N.J. 

Men  and  Women  Who  V  rite  need  the  secrets  of  this 
book  to  help  them  keep  their  minds  on  their  work — 
select  a  line  of  thought  and  follow  it  through  to  the 
finish — arouse  in  themselves  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
subject  that  is  so  necessary  in  w  king  winning  material. 
Men  and  Women  Who  Speak  will  find  here  the  vital 
truths  which  will  enable  them  while  on  the  platform,  to 
exercise  perfect  control  over  themselves — to  compel 
their  rain  Is  to  think  clearly  and  remember  accurately 
— to  maintain  always  their  self-confidence  and  poise. 
The  Executive  in  Buslnesswill  recognize  the  practical 
value  of  this  book.  It  will  help  him  to  develop  that  will 
power  and  mental  strength  essential  in  his  work.  It  will 
give  him  an  understanding  of  human 
nature  and  the  ability  to  judge,  develop 
and  control  men. 


Master 
Your 
Mind 


Get 

This 


To-Day 


The  Professor  Who  Teaches  can  get 
from  this  book  the  knowledge  of  psy- 
chology, the  insight  into  personality, 
the  ability  to  analyze  character,  that  is 
necessary  to  one  in  charge  of  growing 
minds.  It  explains  the  development  of 
a  personality  in  himself  that  will  win 
the  respect  of  his  pupils. 

SENT  on  APPROVAL 

An  absolute,  money-back  guarantee  goes  with  this 
book.  Send  the  coupon  to-day  with  Si. 60  and  the  book 
will  be  forwarded  to  you.  postpaid.  Any  time  within 
five  days  of  recoipt  you  may  return  the  book  to  us  and 
your  money  will  immediately  be  refunded  in  full.  You 
run  absolutely  no  risk  of  dissatisfaction.  You  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  possibilities  of  self-improvement 
offered  b.r  this  book.  Won't  you  send  the  coupon  below 
for  examination  ? 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  : — Send  me  a  copy  of  "  Education  of  the 
Will  "  for  examination.  I  enclose  $1.60.  Within  five 
days  of  receipt.  I  may  return  the  book  and  you  will 
immediately  refund  the  money  I  have  paid  and  I  will 
owe  you  nothing.  Dig.  2-9-18 

NAME 

ADD  RESS 

CITY 


Jaw  Home   report!   artillerj    ac- 

tivity along  the  entire  Front  in  North- 
Enemy  attempts  t<» 
reach  the  Italian  lines  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Piave  are  repulsed.  German  air- 
planes drop  bombs  <>m  Treviso  and 
Ah  -in-,  killing  three  Bremen  and  in- 
juring three  othei  Bombs  were  also 
dropt  on  ill*-  hospitals  al  Mestre. 

January  29.     Paris  dispatches  report  that 

the  Italian   force-  renew    their  offi  I 

on  the  heights  east  of  the  Asiago,  dis- 
persing reenforoements  the  Austrians 
were  hurrying  down  the  Nos  and  Com- 

pomulo      Valleys      and      taking      2, (MX.) 

prisoners,  including  02  offi< 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

January  21.  Petrograd  receives  a  wireless 
dispatch    announcing   a   revolution   in 

Vienna  and  the  naming  of  B  provisional 

ministry.    A  London  dispatch,  however, 

reports  that  advices  from  the  Austrian 
capital  deny  that  the  ( io\  ernment    has 

been  overthrown. 

The  unrest  in  Austria  is  having  a  serious 
effect  in  Germany,  according  to  reports 
from  Holland  and  Switzerland,  and 
Philipp  Bcheidemann,  leader  of  the 
majority  Socialists,  warns  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  is  playing  with  fire  in 
opposing  a  just  peace  at  Brest-Litovsk. 

According  to  dispatches  from  Rome  the 
Vatican  learns  from  apparently  trust- 
worthy sources  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  is  determined,  when  peace 
terms  are  discust,  to  take  the  initiative 
in  a  movement  for  a  general  disarma- 
ment, to  abolish  conscription  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  and  to  renounce  his 
sovereign  prerogative  of  declaring  war. 

January  25. — A  Berlin  dispatch  states  that 
Chancellor  von  Hertling  in  a  speech 
before  the  Reichstag  Main  Committee 
replies  to  the  war-aims  as  stated  by 
President  Wilson.  He  declares  that  the 
first  four  points  can  be  met  without 
difficulty,  but  finds  flaws  in  the  other 
ten.  At  the  same  time  Count  Czernin, 
the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  de- 
livers the  official  verdict  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  critics  in  England,  ac- 
cording to  dispatches  from  London, 
find  in  the  seeming  disagreements  of 
the  two  Foreign  Offices  an  underlying 
agreement  between  the  two,  while 
others  see  a  real  divergence  between 
Germany  and  Austria.  In  Washing- 
ton neither  speech  is  taken  seriously, 
and  no  advance  toward  peace  is  seen. 

January  26. — The  speeches  of  Chancellor 
von  Hertling,  of  Germany,  and  Count 
Czernin,  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister, 
have  started  wide  discussion.  London 
dispatches  state  that  Count  Czernin 
admitted  to  Socialist  interrogators  that 
his  speech  was  meant  as  much  for 
President  Wilson's  ears  as  for  those 
whom  he  was  addressing.  The  bulk 
of  the  German  press  opinion  so  far 
received  in  London  supports  Count 
von  Hertling. 

January  27. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch 
states  that  King  Charles  has  accepted 
the  resignations  of  the  members  of  the 
Hungarian  Cabinet,  and  a  reorganized 
Cabinet  is  formed. 

London  dispatches  state  that  the  whole 
of  Germany  is  in  a  turmoil  over  the 
speeches  of  Count  von  Hertling  and 
Count  Czernin.  Rumors  are  current 
that  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg 
and  General  von  Ludendorff  are  again 
threatening  to  resign  because  of  dis- 
satisfaction Avith  the  Chancellor's 
speech.  The  people,  on  the  contrary, 
are  said  to  be  displeased  with  von 
Hertling's  jingo  tone,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  reported  to  have  forbidden 
meetings  throughout  the  country,  fear- 
ing disturbances. 

January  29.  —  Dispatches  by  way  of 
Switzerland  and  Holland  to  London 
announce   that   general   strikes   are   in 


progress  throughout  Germany.  Meet- 
ings  are  prohibited  m  industrial  centers, 

and  six  Independent  Socialist  leader-. 
among  them  three  of  the  editorial  slafT 
of  the  Leipzig  Volkszeitung,  are  ar- 
rest* d  bj  order  of  tin-  <b>\ gemot 
London  reports  an  attack  upon  the  city 
by  two  group-  of  enemy  Biers,  during 

which  17  persons  are  killed  and  L69 
injured.  fine  of  the  enemy  planes 
was    brOUghl     down.       Severity    British 

planes  are  reported  to  have  gone  up 
after  the  invaders.     The  gun-fire  lasted 

five  hours  and  for  two  hours  was 
almost  continuous. 

NAVAL   OPEH  vi  i 

January  2.'5. — Public  announcement  is 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
sinking  of  two  British  steamships  in  the 
Mediterranean  three  weeks  ago  by 
which  7 IS  lives  wore  lost. 
London  announces  that  the  submarine 
sinkings  have  been  held  at  a  low  point 
during  the  past  week.  Following  is  the 
report  of  the  British  Admiralty:  Ar- 
rivals, 2,255;  sailings,  2,242.  British 
merchantmen  of  1,600  tons  or  more 
sunk  by  mine  or  submarine,  6;  under 
1,(500  tons,  2.  Merchantmen  unsuc- 
cessfully attacked,  6. 

January  25. — A  Copenhagen  dispatch 
states  that  the  mine- field  responsible 
for  the  sinking  of  the  German  de- 
stroyers A-73  and  A-79  was  of  German 
origin.  Seventeen  men  from  the  crew 
of  the  A-79  were  the  only  survivors. 

January  27. — A  dispatch  from  Belfast, 
Ireland,  states  that  the  Cunard  liner 
Andania  was  torpedoed  off  the  Ulster 
coast,  but  not  sunk.  No  lives  are  re- 
ported lost. 

January  28. — The  loss  of  two  British 
passenger-ships,  the  French  transport 
La  Drome  and  a  French  trawler,  with  a 
loss  of  54  lives,  is  reported  from  London. 
One  of  the  liners  was  the  Andania,  pre- 
viously reported  torpedoed.  She  sank 
after  remaining  afloat  for  four  hours. 
The  other  passenger-ship  was  the  Cork. 
Seven  passengers  and  five  of  the  crew 
were  drowned.  Only  two  lives  were 
lost  with  the  Andania. 

THE   RUSSIAN  SITUATION 

January  23. — The  Lokal  Anzeiger,  of 
Berlin,  reports  that  in  parliamentary 
circles  the  Russian  situation  is  con- 
sidered very  critical,  whfle  a  dispatch 
from  London  states  that  Bolshevik 
leaders  are  convinced  of  the  certain 
failure  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotia- 
tions, the  German  terms  being  regarded 
as  an  effort  to  strangle  Russia  politically 
and  economically.  A  dispatch  from 
Petrograd  states  that  Mr.  Kameneff,  a 
member  of  the  Russian  delegation, 
announces  to  an  Associated  Press  cor- 
respondent that  it  has  been  decided 
unanimously  to  reject  the  German 
terms. 

January  24. — A  Berlin  dispatch  states  that 
Chancellor  von  Hertling  announces  to 
the  Reichstag  that  he  still  hopes  that 
the  negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk  will 
reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion  at  an 
early  date. 
Stockholm  dispatches  state  that  advices 
from  Helsingfors  indicate  a  critical 
situation  in  Finland.  Battles  of  con- 
siderable proportions  are  reported  be- 
tween the  Finns  and  the  Bolshevik 
Red  Guard. 

January- 25. — A  Petrograd  dispatch,  lacking 
in  details,  announces  that  40  persons 
were  killed  and  200  wounded  in  a  riot 
in  Moscow  inspired  by  Bolshevik 
tactics. 

January  26. — An  official  statement  issued 
by  the  Bolshevik  Government  an- 
nounces that  on  Wednesday  tlje  Con- 
gress of  Cossacks  from  the  front  was 
inaugurated  at  the  military  station  of 
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The  Guardian  of  the  Coal  Pile 


O  AVE  COAL  !  SAVE  COAL  !  SAVE  COAL  !  is  the 
^  clarion  call  that  is  being  sounded  all  over  the  Coun- 
try. The  National  Coal  Pile  is  endangered.  War  needs 
and  individual  requirements  are  taxing  it  to  the  limit. 
Something  must  be  done — and  at  once.  During  the  next 
twelve  months  we  need  a  hundred  million  tons  more  than 
we  did  last  year.  Increased  production  can  only  supply 
fifty  million  tons.  The  Other  Fifty  Million  Must  Be  Saved. 

Office  buildings,  factories,  apartments,  homes  —  all 
can  and  should  share  in  this  saving.  Many  industrial 
plants  and  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  homes  are 
doing  so  by  Dunhamizing  their  present  equipment.  The 
installation  of  The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  in  many 
cases  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  cost  is  comparatively 
small.  The  fuel  saving  effected  often  more  than  pays 
for  the  expense  involved  the  first  winter. 

Coal  has  always  been  burned  ex- 
travagantly in  the  United  States.  In 
factories,  industrial  plants,  offices  and 
in  homes,  defective  heating  facilities 
and  careless  stoking  waste  millions  of 
tons.  A  poor  heating  system  consumes 
twice  as  much  coal  as  is  needed  and 
With  No  More  Heat.  It  not  only  wastes 
the  Nation's  coal  but  burns  up  good 
money  as  well. 

Listen  to  what  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  Fuel 
Administrator,  says: — 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  every  American 
to  save   coal  this  winter.     If  every 
family  will  save  a  ton  of  coal;    if 
every  industrial  plant  will  save  10% 
of  the  coal  it  now  wastes,  the  coal 
problem   will  be  largely    solved.    If 
every  family  will  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  its  house  at  least  five 
degrees  it  will  mean  that  millions 
of  tons  of  coal  will  be  saved  and 
the  health  of  the  Nation  greatly 
improved. " 


Recently,  throughout  the  Country, 
Tag  Shovel  Day  was  observed.  The 
purpose  was  to  more  intimately  bring 
home  to  the  average  person  the  absolute 
necessity  for  saving  coal  —  if  only  one 
shovel  full  a  day.  Dunham  Heating 
Service,  through  the  Dunham  Radiator 
Trap,  will  save  you  more  than  a  shovel 
of  coal  a  day.  The  Dunham  Radiator 
Trap,  tagged  to  your  shovel  will  make 
every  day  a  Tag  Shovel  Day. 

Dunham 

■Cheating   service 


TLTERE  is  a  way  to  save  coal  and  still  be  comfortably 
■*•  warm  even  in  the  severest  weather.  The  Dunham 
Heating  Service,  the  foundation  of  which  is  the  Dun- 
ham Radiator  Trap  pictured  above,  is  so  designed  that 
it  gets  every  last  bit  of  heat  out  of  the  coal.  The 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap  is  situated  at  the  outlet  side  of 
each  and  every  radiator.  It  automatically  allows  the  air 
and  water  to  escape  and  Keeps  in  the  Precious  Heat 
until  it  has  done  its  work.  Right  here,  at  the  place 
where,  in  ordinary  heating  systems,  most  coal  is  wasted 
—  many,  many  buckets  of  coal  are  saved  for  Dunham 
Service  users.  Radiators  of  a  Dunhamized  heating  sys- 
tem cannot  hiss,  hammer  or  spurt  water.  These  things 
WASTE  heat  units.  A  Dunham  heating  system  SAVES 
heat  units. 

How  About  You  ? 

Are  you  burning  too  much  coal 
and  not  getting  sufficient  heat? 
Consider   this   very   thoughtfully. 

It  is  your  duty,  now  when  coal  is  so 
urgently  needed  for  War  purposes — 
when  coal  wasted  means  so  many  lives 
needlessly  sacrificed— to  find  out  if  your 
factory,  office  or  home  is  heated  effi- 
ciently. Ask  some  responsible  heating 
contractor  to  examine  your  heating  sys- 
tem. Ask  him  about  Dunham  Heating 
Service — how  it  may  be  installed  and 
how  it  can  save  coal  for  you.  Ask  us 
how  your  present  system  can  be  Dun- 
hamized. A  bucket  of  coal  saved  may 
mean  a  life  saved.    Who  knows  ? 

Free  booklet.  Architects,  builders, 
heating  contractors,  home  owners 
and  tenants,  should  read  "Dunham 
Heating  for  the  Home."  It  makes 
mighty  interesting  and  profitable 
reading.   Send  for  your  copy. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 


Factories  : 


Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Toronto,  Canada 


1710  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


Branches  in  34  Cities 
in  United  States  and  Canada 
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Carnegie  Library,  San  I  rancisco.     All 

-hrr!    irnt  ,il  WOI  li 

windows  in 


(lose-up  view  of  S  isco  library. 

Shows  Armco  Iron  skylights  and  win 
dow  grills.  49,000  pounds  Armco  Iron 
used  tor  grills  throughout  building. 


The     trade-mark 

ARMCO  carries  the 
assurance  that  iron 
bearing  that  mark  is 
manufactured  by  The 
American  Rolling 
Mill  Company  with 
the  skill,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  associ- 
ated with  its  prod- 
ucts, and  hence  can 
be  depended  upon  to 
possess  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  merit 
claimed  tor  it 


Shows  sectional  view  0.1  new  City  Hall  tool,  Sari  Ir.n 
Galvanized  Armco  lion  used  for  all  aheet  metal  work. 


San  Francisco's  Armco  Iron  Skyline 

San  Francisco  is  on  the  right  track.  She  has  started  a  skyline 
of  pure  iron — rust-resisting,  fireproof,  weather-defying,  waste- 
preventing. 

Her  new  civic  center  includes  the  beautiful  Carnegie  Library 
and  City  Hall.  Some  48,000  pounds  of  Armco  (American  Ingot) 
Iron  —  the  purest  iron  made — were  employed  throughout  the 
library  building  for  the  metal  windows,  skylights,  and  metal 
grills  in  the  large  windows.  This  interesting  last  use  is  shown 
in  the  lower  left-hand  picture. 

The  top  photograph  reveals  a  section  of  City  Hall  for  which 
galvanized  Armco  Iron  was  used.  Many  tons  of  Armco  Iron 
were  specified  for  this  and  all  sheet  metal  work. 

ARMCO  IRON 


The  foresight  of  San  Francisco's  of- 
ficials in  so  effectively  calling  the  turn 
on  rust  has  been  emulated  by  many  of 
that  city's  business  men  and  residents. 
The  good  work  should  go  on  there — 
and  all  over  America.  From  the  stand- 
point of  all-around  economy,  every 
civic  skyline  should  be  an  Armco  Iron 
skyline.  Indeed,  every  maker  and 
user  of  sheet  and  plate  metal  products 
should  pin  his  faith  on  Armco  Iron.  It 
is  wise.    It  is  logical. 

For  Armco  Iron  is  not  only  the  pur- 
est iron  made,  but  also  the  most  care- 
fully manufactured  and  inspected. 
Because  it  is  pure  and  because  it  is 
even,  it  resists  rust,  works  smoothly, 
welds  perfectly.  It  leaves  our  mills 
almost  free  from  all  impurities  even  to 
the  tinygasbubbles  and  pocketswhich 
could  cause  cracks  and  blisters,  or 
otherkinds  of  imperfections.  It  is  sub- 


jected to  long  and  careful  annealing  to 
make  it  dense  and  uniform  in  texture. 
Rigid  inspection  rejects  whole  sheets 
if  they  show  the  slightest  defect. 

We  could  not  begin  to  enumerate  the 
forms  to  which  Armco  Iron  has  been 
adapted.  Furnaces,  radiators, ventila- 
tor ducts,  enameled  products,  gas- 
tanks,  water  tanks,  corrugated  cul- 
verts, grave  vaults  and  coffins,  loco- 
motive jackets,  underground  storage 
vaults,  safes,  silos — these  are  but  a  few. 

Ask  any  of  the  following  manufactur- 
ers to  supply  your  Armco  Iron  needs: 
W.B.Matthews  &  Bro., St. Louis, guy 
anchor  rods;  The  General  Fireproof- 
ing  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Herring- 
bone Armco  Iron  Lath  for  stucco  and 
plaster  construction;  L.  O.  Koven  & 
Bro.,  50  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  L.  Wolff 
Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  range  boilers. 


Every  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  housewife  should  read  our  informative 
free  book,    "The  Story  of  Armco  Iron."      Write  today  for  your  copy. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY,  Dept  913,  Middletown,  Ohio 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 


Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted  to   The  International  Metal  Products   Company 
Chicago         Pittsburgh  Detroit  New  York  Washington  St.  Louis  Cincinnati  Cleveland  San  Francisco         Atlant' 


ARMCO  IRON  Resists  Rust 
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Kauicskv  and  declared  war  on  Genera] 
Kalcdin. 

A  Copenhagen  dispatch  states  thai  the 
National  Russian  Congress  of  Soldiers' 
and  Workmen's  Deputies  has  author- 
ized Foreign  Minister  Trotzky  to  con- 
tinue the  peace  negotiations  at  Brest- 
La  tovsk. 

The  latest  reports  received  in  London 
from  Petrograd  state  thai  conditions 
in  the  fit.v  arc  rapidly  growing  worse 
and  thai  opposition  to  the  Bolshevik 
Qovernmenl  is  increasing.  The  Bol- 
sheviki  are  bringing  troops  and  guns 
From  the  front  to  protect  the  Qovern- 
menl members. 

January  28.  —  London  dispatches  state 
thai  advices  from  Viborg  and  other 
points  describe  the  revolution  in  Fin- 
Land  as  assuming  serious  proportions. 
A  Renter  dispatch  says  thai  anarchy 
prevails  throughout  the  country.  All 
the  foreign  consuls  have  left  the  coun- 
try, and  a  dispatch  from  Petrograd 
-tales  that  (KM)  more  Red  Guards  with 
machine  guns  arc  on  their  way  to  re- 
enforce  the  pro-Russian  garrison  at 
Viborg. 

•I a n nary  20. — Almost  three-quarters  of  the 
German  troops  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Russian  front,  according  to 
the  newspaper  Nashy  Vedoinosty.  No 
heavy  guns  or  armored  cars  are  left, 
it  is  reported.  Young  soldiers  are  being 
removed  daily  and  their  places  taken 
by  old  men  or  semi-invalids. 

Petrograd  dispatches  state  that  an 
epidemic  of  disease  caused  by  lack  of 
food  is  decimating  the  population  of 
the  city.  Spotted  typhus,  considered 
more  dangerous  than  cholera,  is  raging. 

THE    ALLIED    WAR    COUNCIL 

January  29. — Georges  Clenienceau  presides 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War 
( louncil  at  Versailles,  France.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States  were  represented.  Gen.  Tasker 
IL  Bliss,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  American 
Army,  represented  America. 

THE    FOOD    SITUATION 

January  25. — The  Food  Administration  at 
Washington  makes  public  an  appeal 
from  Lord  Rhondda,  Food  Adminis- 
trator of  England,  in  which  he  states 
that,  unless  the  United  States  can  send 
the  Allies  75,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
over  and  above  what  has  been  exported 
up  to  January  1,  he  can  not  undertake 
to  assure  the  people  that  there  will  be 
food  enough  to  win  the  war.  The 
United  States  sent  the  following  reply: 
"We  will  send  every  bushel  of  grain 
that  the  American  people  save  from 
their  normal  consumption.  We  be- 
lieve they  will  not  fail  to  meet  the 
emergency." 

January  26. — Lord  Rhondda,  British  Food 
Controller,  addressing  a  meeting  of 
farmers,  warns  thatLEngland  may  face 
great  privation.  He  stated  that  in  one 
week  in  December,  3,000,000  pounds  of 
bacon  and  4,000,000  pounds  of  cheesi 
were  lost  through  the  activities  of  the 
enemy's  [/-boats. 

FOREIGN 

January  2:>. — A  dispatch  from  Halifax 
states  that  seventy-nine  men  are 
believed  to  have  perished  in  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  Acadia  Coal  Company's 

collieries  at  Stellarton,  N.  S. 

January  24. — A  letter  from  Premier  Lloyd 
George  is  read  at  the  Irish  Convention, 
a  London  dispatch  announces,  in  which 
the  Premier  invites  the  Irish  leaders  to 
confer  with  the  members  of  the  British 
Cabinet  before  reaching  a  decision  on 
certain  subjects  before  the  convention. 

January  25. — A  dispatch  from  Notting- 
ham,   England,   states   that   the   Labor 


Conference  at  its  annual  session  adopts 

a    resolution    favoring    the    abolition    ol 

the   House  of   Lords  and  against   an} 

form  of  second  chamber.  Representa- 
tives of  railway  employees  stated  that 
the  breaking-point  had  been  reached 
and  that  the  I'nion  would  back  I  lie 
men  if  they  refused  to  work  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  fond.  The  conference 
also  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
favoring  the  conscription  of  wealth  to 
pay  war-costs. 

# 

DOMESTIC 

January  24.     Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 

announces  the  a ppoinl  meiit  of  J.  1).  A. 
Morrow  as  manager  of  distribution  and 
apportionment  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Morrow  will  rank  second 
to  Mr.  Garfield  in  the  personnel  of  the 
depart  menl . 

President  Wilson  sends  to  the  Senate  the 
renomination  of  Post  master-(  leneral 
Burleson,  the  office  according  to  law 
having  been  vacant  since  April  4.  1017. 
The  Postmaster-General  is  the  only 
member  of  the  Cabinet  whose  term  i- 
limited  to  four  years. 

January  27. — As  a  drastic  curtailment  of 
railroad  expenses  Director-General  M<-- 
Adoo  orders  that  all  lobbyists  and 
lawyers  engaged  in  watching  railroad 
legislation  shall  be  dropt  from  the  com- 
panies' pay-rolls.  The  railroads  are 
also  forbidden  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
persons  and  associations   not    approved 

by  the  Director-General. 

The  industrial  dispute  affecting  the  ten 
largest  packing-houses  in  the  country 
is  satisfactorily  settled,  Washington 
reports. 

January  28. — Police  Commissioner  Fnright 
of  New  York  appoints  Mrs.  Ellen 
0'Grady  a  deputy  police  commissioner. 
Mrs.  0'Grady  is  a  widow  with  three 
daughters  and  has  been  for  ten  years 
engaged  as  a  court  probation  -  officer 
in  Brooklyn. 

January  29. — Washington  hears  that  vital 
factories  and  mills  as  well  as  public 
utilities  in  Xew  England  are  halted 
because  of  a  lack  of  coal. 


Too  Valuable  to  Chide. — Mrs.  Haw- 
hick — "  Hiram,  it  takes  you  twice  as 
long  to  drive  the  pigs  as  it  used  to." 

Farmer  H. — "  1  know  it.    Youwouldn'1 

expect  me  to  speak  harsh  to  a  lot  of  critters 
worth  $50  apiece,  would  you?  " — Boston 
Transcript. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  whin 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct. 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police- or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnal.es  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
Xew  York  City. 
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You  will  want  t<>  read  every  word  in  this 
32-page  Monroe  Hook  on  Hume  Kit  iiwrt.it  ion. 
Explains  fully  how  to  -.elect  a  refrigerator 

that   saves   money,  conserves   food,    pro-. 

health.    Also,  how  it  is  possible  to  i  at 
bills  >f  or  more  and  always  have  clean,  wh 

some  tood  b>  use  of 

mONROE 

io^LAtw  REFRIGERATOR 

A  handsome,  expertly-built,  lifetime  refrig- 
erator that  will  earn  its  price  several  times 
over  in  savings  on  ice  bills,  food  waste,  repair 
bills,  time  and  labor. 

Famous  for  its  beautiful,  snow-white 
compartments  of  one  piece,  inch-thick  porcelain- 
ware,  with  full  rounded  corners.     No  cracks 
or  crevices  to  harbor  dirt,  disease  nerms  or 
decaying  food.   They  are  clean  and  stay  clean. 

Not  Sold  in  Stores — Shipped  Di- 
rect From  Factory  —  Freight  Pre- 
paid—Monthly Payments  if  Desired. 

Write  for  Book   Today.' 

Monroe   Refrigerator 
Company 
121  Benson  Street 
Lockland,  Ohio 
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-iv.   immediate  relief  to  tired,  a. 

rest  tin-  i^'lv  an<l  airi  Nature  t-.  re 
Store  Dortnul  strength  to  weakened 
arrhos         Rrlipvr   and    pre  *  <•  n  : 
flal  feet.      At  Healers  •■>   dir*vM         /. 
Write  for    Booklet  and 
Free  I O-  Day  Trial  fiffcr 


FITS 
ANY 
■SHOg,) 


cut  with  knife  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-A  Reade  St.  N.Y. 


ONLYSKILLIDMECHANFCS 

FROM  OUR  FACTORY  BRANCHES 


are  allowed  to  install 


No  other  company  pur- 
sues this  policy.  It  insures 
proper  workmanship. 

While  GUARANTEED  10 
YEARS,  Chamberlin  Strips  out- 
last the  building.  Twice  as 
much  in  use  as  all  others  put 
together  is  proof  they're  best. 

We  equip  'wood  or  metal  win- 
dows, doors,  casements,  tran- 
soms— in  new  or  old  buildings. 

"  *"  *  *■*  scriptive  book  and 
list  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 
Headquarters:  109  Dinan  Bldg., Detroit,  Mich. 
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.John  Muir  &  Co. 

^^  SPECIALISTS   IN  N/ 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office.  61  Broadway,  N.Y. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Newark,  N.  J.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

New  Haren.  Conn. 

il ember*  A'.  Y.  Slock  Exchange 


IS  YOUR  INCOME  LARGE  ENOUGH? 

A  modest,  capital  can  be  made  to  produce  a  much 
greater  income  and  with  more  safety  to  the  principal 
by  the  WARRANTON  method.  We  have  nothing  to  sell 
but  the  knowledge.  You  handle  your  own  money. 
WARRANTON  CHARTS, with  Chronology  and  Statistics, 
will  show  you  clearly  how  to  increase  both  your  principal 
and  your  income  many  fold.  Arranged  by  months.  Each 
month  SI.  Set  of  12.  $10.  Invaluable  to  the  Banker. 
Indispensable  to  the  Investor.  Vitally  important  to  the 
Speculator.  Particulars  sent  free.  Write  for  circular 
No   17,  or  send  one  dollar  for  specimen  chart  today. 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  CORPORATION,  Scranlon  Life  Bid;..  Scranton,  Pa. 

each;  pay 
a  year 

roar  $100  returned  in  full.    Secured  by  1st  martnge 
I  metropolitan  apartment  house.     Illustrated  Circular  1 52,  free. 

GI      Mil  I  CD   ff\       TRUST  CO.  BLIH;..  MIAMI.  FLA. 
.    L.    lYllLLLIV   LU.,    1019-HURTZ  BLDG.,  ATLANTA, GA. 


Apartment  House  Bonds  s  1 00  wv 


R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co. 

Patent  Attorneys 

WO.ODWARD  BUILDING 

Washington,  D.  C. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


BLl/UnlE,  AN   tAftltl 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  bis  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning:  S3. 000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in. 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting*  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping:  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  large  staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  William  B.  Castenholz, 
A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of 
Illinois:  \Ym.  Arthur  Chase,  LL.M..  C.  P.  A.,  Ex-Secretary  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Accountancy;  and  other  members  of  American  Insti- 
tute of  Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.  Write  now  for 
free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  252-HA     Chicago 
"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


REAL     ESTATE    EXCHANGE     BUILDING 

$850,000  First  Mortgage 
6%  Serial  Bonds 

An    unusually    stable  in- 
vestment   whose    value 
will  not  fluctuate.     Bonds 
in  denominations  of  $100, 
$500,   $1000    and    $5000. 
\  g      Directly  secured  by  First 
£&<■'•}  :'u;iu  -•'-!      Mortgage  on  building  and 
!^®2nggSE=:!j      land    in    fee.      Valuation 
4^J||3|||1     $1,771,755.  Sendforbook- 
f  lia^^^g      let,  "A  Buyer's  Guide  to 
Good  Investment." 
DETROIT 

Federal 
Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

Harry  W.  Ford,  Pres. 
90D  Griswold  Street  Detroit 
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\-    In    I  III     M  \1    LIBERT!    LOAN 

Disci  S8I0N  of  the  next  Liberty  !• 
its  date  Hi  issue  and  the  rate  of  in- 
■  t  lias  been  active  for  some  weeks. 
That  it  will  be  put  out  not  later  than  June 
semis  to  be  well  assured;  that  it  will  be 
much  larger  than  either  the  first  or  the  sec- 
ond loan  is  also  accepted  with  confidence. 
Unofficial  estimates  made  in  Washington 
in  January  have  led  to  a  conclusion  thai 
the  offering  will  be  for  at  least  five  bil- 
lions, and  that  it  may  exceed  that  amount. 
Seven  and  even  eight  billions  have  been 
mentioned  as  possibilities.     The  issue  will 

come  at  a  time  when  tin-  w  ar-expt uses  of 
this  country  will  l>c  heaviest.  With  our 
Army  rapidly  being  mobilized  in  Europe, 
munitions  and  ships  must  from  now  on 
be  delivered  in  quantities  never  before 
equaled,  and  money  must  be  had  to  meet 
the  expense.  As  to  just  what  effect  the 
progress  of  the  war  during  the  next  few 
months  will  have  upon  the  new  loan,  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  says: 

"If  the  normal  economic  laws  were  to 
apply,  an  early  date  in  the  spring  would 
prove  an  excellent  time  for  bringing  out 
the  next  issue  of  bonds,  it  is  felt  here. 
During  the  fall  money  is  needed  to  mar- 
ket the  crops.  During  the  winter  months 
there  is  a  general  liquidation  of  debts,  and 
in  the  spring  money  is  awaiting  invest- 
ment. Normal  conditions,  however,  are 
not  expected  to  be  the  guiding  influences 
in  the  present  calculations.  The  banks 
and  large  investors  can  not  be  depended 
upon  to  float  each  of  the  loans  of  the 
Government,  but  the  whole  public,  includ- 
ing people  Avho  are  not  normally  accus- 
tomed to  purchasing  bonds,  must  be 
brought  into  the  market.  Therefore,  the 
progress  of  the  war  will  have  an  important 
effect  upon  the  next  loan.  Unjust  criti- 
cisms of  the  progress  of  the  war  -  plans 
would  have  a  disquieting  influence,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  cooler  heads  in 
Congress  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
keep  legislation  in  the  proper  channels. 
Making  it  clear  that  the  country  is  face  to 
face  with  a  great  emergency  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  assist  a  great  deal  in  making 
the  next  sale  of  bonds  successful. 

' '  This  spring  will  mark  the  creation  of  a 
tentative  agency  of  the  Government  to 
curtail  private  enterprises  which  are  not 
absolutely  essential.  By  discouraging  these 
new  undertakings  the  free  capital  of  the 
country  will  be  reserved  for  investment  in 
Government  bonds.  Secretary  McAdoo 
has  already  asked  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  work  out  a  plan  to  make  this 
scheme  effective,  and  the  Reserve  Board 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
work  out  some  suggestions.  According  to 
the  present  prospects,  the  various  Liberty 
Loan  committees  will  assist  in  this  scheme. 
These  committees  will  be  requested  to  pass 
upon  the  advisability  of  each  new  enter- 
prise, and  if  it  is  decided  to  be  non-es- 
sential it  will  be  cheeked  before  sufficient 
progress  has  been  made  entailing  the  spend- 
ing of  money." 

A  writer  in  The  Financial  World  agrees 
with  the  foregoing  that  the  only  escape 
from  a  larger  loan  lies  in  an  early  peace. 
With  the  country's  credit  the  best  in  the 
world,  as  proved  by  a  comparison  of  prices 
of  Liberty  bonds  with  the  war-bonds  of 
any  of  our  Allies  or  our  enemies,  ours  being 
on  a  434  basis;  theirs  from  6  to  9  per  cent., 
and  in  the  case  of  Russia  "any  old  per 
cent.,"  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
keeping  the  rate  down.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  bring  the  people  to  the  view 


thai  the  rate  should  be  only  -1  per  cent. 

Bankers  have  said  that  a  4  per  cent,  bond 
will  be  mosl  difficull  to  sell,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  writer  asks,  "Would  not  tin 
Treasury  be  criticized  if  it  should  offer  a 
4^2  per  cent,  bond  and  then,  ju.-t  as  itc 
sale  had  been  accomplished,  peace  were  to 
descend  upon  as?"  Almost  instantly,  in 
that  event,  the  F'_'s.  and  even  th«  presenl 
and  the  Is,  "would  mount  to  a  pre- 
mium and  the  Grovemmenl  would  be  ac- 
cused of  having  played  a  losing  game  of 
finance."  The  difference  between  a  4 
per  cent,  bond  running  thirty  years  and  a 
4J^  per  cent,  bond  of  the  same  maturity, 
would  be,  on  $6,000,000,000,  just  $90<i.- 
000,000  in  interest,  which  would  be  "onlj 
a  little  less  than  the  total  of  our  national 
debt  before  the  European  War  began." 
Hence  it  is  regarded  as  "no  wonder  that  the 
Government  is  tenacious  of  its  position." 

The  rate  will  probably  not  be  known  to 
any  one  until  the  bonds  are  put  on  sale. 
It  will  then  depend  upon  "circumstances 
and  the  outlook."  For  example,  should 
Germany  "express  a  sincere  desire  to  hold 
a  conference  and  discuss  terms  as  laid 
down  by  President  Wilson"  the  Treasury 
"would  be  able  safely  to  venture  a  4  per 
cent,  rate."  But  if  Germany  remains 
stubborn  and  threatening,  a  higher  rate, 
or  the  offering  of  a  4  per  cent,  bond  at  a 
discount,  with  the  privilege  of  exchanging 
the  4s  into  the  new  bonds  at  the  discount 
price,  "might  be  the  wisest  course  to  pur- 
sue." Legislation,  however,  would  have 
to  be  asked  to  permit  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
at  a  discount.  Bankers  believe  that  prac- 
tically all  other  financing  ' '  will  have  to  be 
suspended  when  the  third  loan  campaign 
is  begun." 

As  to  the  bonds  already  taken  by  the 
public,  it  is  noted  in  Washington  that  one 
of  the  most  curious  phases  of  conditions 
at  the  present  time  is  the  offers  that  have 
been  made  to  exchange  other  securities  of 
various  grades  for  Liberty  bonds.  Real- 
estate  men  have  offered  to  accept  these 
bonds  in  part  payment  on  property  they 
had  for  sale.  And  merchants  have  made 
similar  offers.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  frowned  on  these  offers  and  has 
done  all  it  could  to  discourage  them. 
Some  instances  have  been  known  where 
holders  of"  Liberty  bonds  were  prevailed 
upon  to  give  them  up  and  accept  in  ex- 
change securities  of  questionable  value. 
Under  the  circumstances  investors  in 
Liberty  bonds  should  hold  on  to  their 
property.  Their  real  value  can  not  be 
learned  from  pubbc  quotations  made  upon 
a  few  sales.  The  first  issue  was  for 
$2,000,000,000,  the  second  for  something 
under  $4,000,000,000.  The  last  payment 
on  the  second  issue  has  now  been  made. 

A  PROPOSED  TAX  ON  TENANTS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Among  the  schemes  proposed  in  New 
York  by  real-estate  interests  to  bghten  the 
excessive  tax  burden  that  has  long  been 
placed  on  owners  of  real  estate  is  one 
to  tax  all  tenants  who  pay  rents  of  $600 
or  more.  Thus,  the  plan  is  to  put  the 
burden  o'n  those  with  comfortable  incomes, 
the  well-to-do,  and  the  very  rich.  Under 
this  plan  many  tax-dodgers  who  hereto- 
fore have  escaped  taxes  in  New  York  by 
claiming  a  residence  outside  of  the  city 
would  have  to  pay.     Men  of  this  class  who 
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spend  most  of  the  year  at  their  country 
estates,  but  maintain  an  apartment  in 
i  In  city  for  tho  winter  at  high  rentals, 
some  of  them  reaching  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000,  would  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
running  the  city. 

The  principle  on  which  tax  experts  eon- 
template  proceeding  is  that  "what  a  man 
spends  for  rent  is  a  rough  indication  of  his 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  public  burden." 
Such  a  habitation  tax,  as  outlined  in  the 
New  York  World,  would  not  be  a  tax  on 
the  small  man  or  on  the  real-estate  owner, 
but  upon  "the  presumptive  income  of 
everybody  who  resides  in  New  York 
City."  One  of  its  chief  values,  it  is 
argued,  is  that  it  would  reach  the  man  who 
is  not  in  business  as  well  as  the  rich,  who, 
altho  living  in  the  city,  escape  taxation  by 
claiming  residence  outside. 

It  is  proposed  to  calculate  the  tax  so 
that  the  man  who  owns  his  own  house,  the 
rent-payer,  the  hotel-dweller,  and,  perhaps, 
the  boarder,  will  pay  a  tax  about  equivalent 
to  1  per  cent,  of  his  income  as  indicated  by 
his  house  rent.  Where  a  man  lives  in  his 
own  house  the  rental  value  would  be 
tigured  at  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  assessed 
value  of  the  property. 

As  to  persons  living  in  hotels  or  boarding- 
houses,  the  tax  would  be  made  applicable 
only  where  the  individual  had  occupied 
the  room  or  rooms  continuously  for  at 
least  three  or  four  months.  It  is  figured 
that  any  one  paying  $600  yearly  in  rent 
has  an  income  of  from  $2,500  to  $3,000, 
and  so  he  would  pay  no  tax.  The  tax 
on  rentals  slightly  in  excess  of  $600  yearly 
would  be  moderate,  but  on  high  rentals  the 
tax  would  be  much  greater  in  proportion, 
as  shown  by  this  table: 

Rentals  Tax 

$600  to  $700 $       5 

$1,000  to  $1,100 30 

$2,000  to  $2,100 87 

$4,000  to  $4,100 226 

$6,000  to  $6,200 426 

$10,000  to  $10,200 796 

$25,000  to  $26,000 4,400 

Occupants  of  a  $6,000  apartment  or 
house,  under  this  schedule,  would  pay 
about  eighty  times  as  much  tax  as  the 
occupant  of  a  $600  place,  altho  his  rent 
was  only  ten  times  greater.  Only  the  very 
high-priced  apartments  would  probably 
find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  tenants 
under  the  habitation  tax. 

Besides  the  tax  for  residents,  an  occupa- 
tion tax  on  premises  used  for  business  is 
proposed.  This  would  reach  persons  who 
make  a  living  in  New  York  and  reside  else- 
where. A  flat  tax  of  7  per  cent,  of  the 
rental  value  is  suggested.  Business  prem- 
ises renting  for  less  than  $600  annually 
would  be  exempt.  The  moderately  suc- 
cessful business  man  whose  rent  is  $1,000 
a  year,  under  the  proposal,  would  pay  $50. 

MATURING  OBLIGATIONS  OF 

$1,800,000,000 

An  estimated  summary  of  obligations 
that  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  this 
country  during  the  twelve  and  a  half 
months,  from  the  middle  of  this  last  De- 
cember to  December  31,  1918,  as  given  by 
Francis  H.  Sisson,  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  in  a  recent  address,  shows  a 
total  value  for  maturing  municipal,  rail- 
road, public  utilities,  and  miscellaneous 
domestic  securities  of  more  than  $1,300,- 
000,000.  Foreign  loans,  placed  in  the  United 
States  since  August  1,  1914,  by  govern- 
ments, municipalities,  and  other  borrow- 
ers, reached  to  nearly  $500,000,000,  or  a 
grand  aggregate  of  more  than  $1,800,000,- 
000.  This  situation  has  been  "giving 
concern  to  banks  and  investment  houses 
throughout    the    country,"    declared    Mr. 


Investment  Deposits 

At  various  times,  many  corporation's 
accumulate  large  cash  balances — money 
which  is  set  aside  for  some  definite  pur- 
pose, such  as  the  payment  of  a  note 
maturing  in  a  few  months,  taxes,  or 
similar  obligation.  Likewise  adminis- 
trators of  estates  frequently  find  it  nec- 
essary to  hold  undistributed  funds  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

In  such  cases,  neither  the  treasurer  of 
a  corporation  nor  an  administrator  cares 
to  invest  the  funds  in  securities  that  may 
suddenly  depreciate.  At  the  same  time, 
he  rightly  feels  entitled  to  a  larger  return 
than  the  usual  bank  interest  rate  affords. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK 

OF  BOSTON 

offers  special  rates  on  such  balances,  and 
so  provides  the  means  for  making  a  safe 
limited-time  investment  at 
a  fair  return,  with  no  risk 
of  depreciation. 

Those  who  have  funds 
to  invest  for  two  or  three 
months,  or  longer,  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  we 
believe  to  inquire  for  par- 
ticulars. 


THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK,  of  Boston.  Mass. 


A  nation  a  I reputation  for  conservatism  round     igvtn1  ^nd  strength 
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*460 
Manifold ' 

3  copies  in 
1  Writing 


A  Special  Pen  for  a  Special  Purpose 

Esterbrook  Manifold   Pens  make  a  permanent  record — 

.;  copies     our  writing. 

No  blurring  or  smudging  the  original.     All  entries  calling 

for   duplication  are  clearly  and    permanently  made  with 

this    Esterbrook    Manifold     Pen— bills,    orders,    bills    of 

lading,  phone  records. 

( \nt  be  used  anywhere  that  :i  hard  pencil  can  b<-  used  and 

will  do  better,  cleaner  work. 

Laboratory  selected  Steel — Special  design.      Made  for  a 

purpose — with  all  the  quality  of  the  famous  Esterbrook 

I'eus. 

Send  10  coils  for  one  dozen. 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

60-100  Delaware  Ave.,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 


Esterbrook  Pens 


FAMOUS    PAINTINGS 


Reproduced  in  Beautiful  Colors 
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1  wo  magnifi- 
cent volumes 
issued  in  co- 
operation 

with  Cassell  & 
Company,  the 
famous  fine  art  publishers  ot  Loudon,  containing  large  and 
1  teautiful  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  British  and 
European  Galleries.  Introduction  and  descriptive  notes 
byG.  K.Chesterton.  An  elaborate  work  for  homes  of 
lone  and  refinement.    This  is  not  a  cheap  collection  of 
loose  pictures,  but  areal  LIBRARY  of  ART!  The  pub- 
lishers have  chosen  only  such  recognized  pictures  as 
have  not  formerly  been  available  in  popular  formal. 

Beautiful  Reproductions  in  Color— Mounted 

It  places  a  gallery  of  the  world's  most  beauti- 
ful and  impressive  paintings  right  in  your  own 
home  for  casual  perusal  or  ready  reference.  They 
are  beautifully   printed   in   the  colors  of  the  original 
on  canvas  surface  paper  specially  selected  because  of  its  power  to 
convey  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  original,  and  mounted  on  heavy,  white 
art  board. 
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A  Real  Art  Library  for  the  Home 


The  -eparate  text  page*;  of 
historical  and  explanatory 
notes  accompanying  each 
picture  and  the  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  each 
painter  make  the  work  par- 
ticularly unique,  valuable. 
and  desirable.  See  our 
special  "  On-Approval" 
offer  outlined  in  coupon 
herewith.  $7.30  per  vol- 
lime,  $15.00 <per set,  payable 
in  easy  instalments. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
354-60  Fonrth  Ave.,  New  York 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Sign  and  Send  This  Coupon  To-day 
l'TNK  i  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 

Send  tne.  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  the 
two  volumes  of  Famous  Paintings.  1  enclose 
$1.00.  If  satisfactory.  1  will  retain  the  work  and 
send  you  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  until  $15.00 
in  all  have  been  paid,  completing  the  purchase. 
If  1  do  not  want  the  hooks.  I  will  return  t'leui  with- 
in ten  days  at  your  expense,  you  will  refund  the 
money  I  have  paid,  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 
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SisBon,  "ami  definite  action  for  it*  solution 
should  be  taken  a-  goon  ■     i>"    iblt 
measure   of  confident  Bon*    ol 

Becuritiefl  will   l>«    found  good,   -om.    bad, 
and  some  in   the   twilight    /.one   between, 
"yet     most    of    t In- ii i    must    oertainlj    I.. 
oared   for  in  some  manner."     Mr 
coni  inued : 

"Should  solvent  corporations  be  unable 
to  pay  their  obligation*  at  maturity,  the 
security  market  would  be  demoralized,  and 
Governmenl  financing  made  increasingly 
difficult.  Governmenl  assistance 
sort  will  be  necessary  to  care  for  the  n 
funding  of  this  vasl  amount  of  securities. 

"  \  retrospective  glance,  however,  should 
be  sufficient  to  inspire  us  with  an  abun- 
dance of  courage  to  face  the  grim  present 
and  the  uncertain  future.  We  arc  onlj 
now  becoming  conscious  of  our  wonderful 
financial  development  during  the  last 
decade.  In  that  brief  span  of  years  we 
have  made  veritable  seven-league  Btrides. 
We  have  acquired  flexible  currency  facili- 
ties, a  strong,  centralized  banking  system, 
a  wealth  of  working  capital,  and  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  world's  supplj 
of  gold  coin  and  bullion-  the  basis  of 
world-en  dit. 

"The  precarious  transportation  situa- 
tion is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  public,  coincident  with, 
and  largely  because  of,  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  incalculable  importance 
of  the  railroads  in  winning  the  war.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Railroads'  War  Hoard 
these  arteries  of  the  nation'  have  rendered 
great  service.  Just  how  amazing  the  re- 
sults have  been  is  partly  revealed  in  re- 
cently compiled  statistics,  which  show  that 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  coun- 
try's participation  in  the  war  our  railroads 
handled  lti  per  cent,  more  freight-traffic 
than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1916, 
a  record  year  up  to  that  time;  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1915,  and,  in  fact,  more  freight 
than  for  any  twelve  months  prior  to  1907. 
In  addition,  the  railroads  have  safely 
transported  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
soldiers  since  we  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many! These  troops  were  moved  on 
2,750  special  trains.  This  immense  amount 
of  work  was  accomplished  with  practically 
no  increase  in  locomotives  or  cars,  and  yet 
was  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  5,000 
locomotives  and  360,000  cars  to  the  various 
lines.  Furthermore,  the  railroads  gen- 
erally have  been  handicapped  by  a  short- 
age of  employees,  amounting  to  12 ^2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  in  normal  times. 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  car- 
loads of  freight  have  been  hauled  to  the 
National  Army  and  National  Guard  camps, 
besides  more  than  1 7,000  car-loads  of  freighl 
handled  for  the  Shipping  Board.  Many 
more  soldiers,  in  addition  to  the  great 
army  of  them  already  moved,  must  be 
transported,  and  at  least  2,500  car-loads  of 
supplies  for  their  use  must  be  handled 
daily  this  winter.  Much  of  the  New 
England  coal-  and  cotton-supply,  too,  will 
have  to  be  moved  by  the  railroads  instead 
of  by  ships  this  winter,  on  account  of  the 
Government  commandeering  many  of  the 
vessels  heretofore  engaged  in  this  service. 

"The  war,  in  fact,  has  thrown  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  railroads,  estimated  as 
equivalent  to  carrying  one  hundred  and 
twenty  billion  tons  of  freight  one  mile,  or 
more  than  the  combined  freight-traffic  for 
one  year  in  normal  times  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Austria,   Russia,  and  Germany." 

HOW  THE  WAR  HAS  SAVED  MANY 
MILLIONS  FROM  JUNK 

Statistics  are  at  hand  to  show  that  in 
1916  the  value  of  scrap-metal  recovered 
for  use  was  $265,377,856.  This  salvage 
has  been  effected  as  a  war-time  industry. 
Thus  it  took  the  Great  War  to  bring  the 
junkman  into  his  own  until  the  humble  rag- 
and-bottle  and  old-iron  man  of  the  care- 
free days  of  before  the  war  has  become  a 
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captain   <ii    industry.     With  most  of    the 

world  in  the  Struggle,  and  metal  of  any  and 
all   kinds  a    most    \ital   necessity,  complete 

transformation   has  been  effected.     Snap 

thus  rescued  is  known  as  seeoiidar.\ 
metal,  thai  is,  metal  once  worked  up  into 
industrial  forms,  worn  out,  thrown  on  tin 
scrap-heap,  and  then  reclaimed  to  another 
sphere  of  usefulness.  A  writer  in  the  New- 
York  Times  AnnaUat  thus  discourses  of 
this  industry  and  then  add-: 

"The  scrap-trade  metal    in  tin    United 

States,   not   so  loiiKr  ago,   was  on   the  outer 

fringe  of  respectability.  Only  a  year  he- 
fore  the  European  War  began  a  certain 
newspaper  reporter,  petting  wind  of  a 
BOlossal  scandal  in  the  sale  of  various 
piles  of  junk  from  the  Panama  ('anal  Zone, 
and  inquiring  of  ;i  man  in  the  trade,  re- 
ceived the  naive  reply  lhat  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  story,  hut  it  was  prob- 
ably true,  as  there  was  only  one  honest 
man  in  the  scrap-metal  trade,  and  he  had 
retired  from  business  some  years  before. 
The  chief  factor  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
scrap-metal]  trade  has  been  the  increased 
price  of  metal  of  all  kinds,  which  again  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  war.  The  scrap- 
metal  industry  in  the  United  States  has  in 
a  few  years  grown  to  immense  proportions. 
and  there  are  several  influential  and  pros- 
perous trade  journals,  such  as  The  Amer- 
ican Metal  Market,  Tin  Daily  Metal 
l>'i  porter.  The  Waste  Trade  Journal,  Tin 
Metal  Industry,  and  others,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  its  interests.  The  public  has 
been  educated  sufficiently  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  waste.  The  large  manu- 
facturing plants,  foundries,  and  smelters 
have  increased  their  facilities  for  segregat- 
ing scrap-metals,  and  have  also  adopted 
methods  for  decreasing  melting  losses. 
The  use  of  magnetic  separators  has  been 
largely  extended. 

"'Another  interesting  development  of 
the  new  efficiency  in  this  industry  has  been 
the  use  of  presses  for  making  solid  blocks. 
or  briquettes,  of  the  light  metal-scrap. 
shavings,  and  bits  of  sheet  metal  left  from 
punching,  etc.,  by  which  enormous  quan- 
tities of  this  metal  formerly  thrown  away, 
or  melted  down  by  very  wasteful  methods, 
are  saved.  As  a  result  of  this  general  im- 
provement, the  amount  of  platinum,  irid- 
ium, and  palladium,  formerly  thrown  on 
the  national  junk-heap,  recovered  in  1916, 
amounted  to  about  S4.000.000,  and  the 
value  of  old  jewelry,  worn-out  tooth  fillings. 
silver  spoons,  and  other  gold  and  silver 
scrap,  fully  $20,000,000.  while  in  both 
these  respects  1917  will  probably  show 
even  greater  savings. 

"These  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  in  1910,  however,  and  the  same  pro- 
portion will,  doubtless,  hold  true  in  1917. 
As  a  matter  of  record,  the  total  value  of 
recovered  scrap-metal  of  all  kinds,  in  the 
United  States,  which  in  1915  was  $114,- 
304,930 — and  this  was  so  far  ahead  of  any 
other  year  on  record  that  no  comparison  is 
possible— in  1916  more  than  doubled  this 
enormous  total,  adding  to  the  national 
wealth  $265,377,356. 

"Individual  figures  on  various  metals 
give  even  more  striking  examples  of  the 
economic  importance  to  the  nation  of  the 
once  despised  and  humble  junkman. 
Thus  in  1910  no  less  than  :4f)0.(X)0  tons  of 
copper,  most  of  it  contained  in  brass,  once 
thrown  on  the  scrap-heap,  was  remelted 
and  restored  to  usefulness,  and  this  was 
some  123,000  tons  more  than  ever  before 
had  been  recovered,  besides  being  equal  to 
about  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of 
copper  mined  in  the  United  States  in  the 
year.  Moreover,  96,300  tons  of  lead — 
equal  to  16. S  per  cent,  of  the  total  mine 
production  of  the  country — was  recovered 
from  the  junk-heap;  115,000  tons  of  zinc. 
equal  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
mined  spelter  during  the  year,  and  more 
than  17,000  tons  of  tin,  which  was  equal 
to  24  per  cent,  of  the  tin  consumption  of  the 
country.  This  last  item  is  particularly 
important,  as  the  United  States  imports 
virtually  all  its  tin,  and  this  increased  sav- 


TI I  K  Income  Tax  Law  vitally  affects  every 
phase  of  business  and  investment.  The  prob- 
lems which  arise  in  compliance  with  the  law  are 
occupying  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  business 
and  professional  men  today.  Appreciating  the  fact 
that  this  Tax  Law  is  necessarily  complicated,  we 
have  awaited  the  crystallization  of  official  plans  and 
rulings,  knowing  that  a  simple,  concise  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  tax- 
payer. We  now  offer  you  our 

INCOME  TAX  GUIDE 

and  R1XORD   HOOK 


This  booklet  contains  the 
complete  set  of  143  questions 
and  answers  recentlv  issued 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau, Washington,  D.  C.  In 
simple  terms,  it  answers  the 
perplexing  questions  which 
confront  you  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  your  tax  report. 


It  contains  pages  for  a  com- 
plete statement  of  \  our  report 
— -an  invaluable  record  for 
your  future  reference. 

It  also  indicates  the  value 
of  the  conversion  privilege  in 
United  States  Liberty  Bonds 
as  compared  with  the  rate  of 
income  tax. 


This  booklet  "//"  300  will  be  furnished  upon  request 

The  Equitable  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 

"Bond Department  37  Wall  Street  X  Y 


The  Bible  and  Modern  Life 

by  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper.  A  most  valuable  l>ouk  which  snz- 
?estsa  method  of  Rible  study  fitted  to  the  needs  of  modern  times. 
Tells  how  to  oi?anire  and  conduct  Bible  study  classes;  hem  t 
arouse  interest  in  them  :  how  to  show  their  practical  value  t<>-dav  : 
how  to  reach  and  hold  young  men;  how  to  emphasize  the  human 
interest  side  of  the  Bible,  etc.,  etc.  With  fascinating  descrip- 
tions, of  unusual  methods  here  and  in  foreign  l&nds.  Trice  91.00 
postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


MARVELS 


BEYOND 
SCIENCE 


A  Record  of  What  Has  Been  Done  in  the  Reduction  of 
O  ;cult  Phenomena  to  a  Scientific  Basic 

BY   PROF.  JOSEPH  GRASSET,  M.D..   FRANCE 

"  The  only  modern  book  which  deals  with  the  subject  of 
occultism,  spiritualism,  and  psychical  research  without  bias, 
lucid  in  its  diction  and  avoiding  terms  and  words  incom- 
prehensible to  the  ordinary  layman." — Brooklyn  Cii&tn. 

8vo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;      by  mail,  $1.85 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    N.  Y. 


How  to  Become  a  Master 

of  Shorthand  -Sent  Free 


A  new  Booklet  that  describes,  in  an  interesting 
way,  the  ROBERT  F.  ROSE  Mail  Course  in 
EXPERT  SHORTHAND.     It   shows  the  big 

money  that  has  been  made  and  is  being  made 
in  shorthand :  gives  pictures  and  experiences 
of  expert  stenographers:  describes  openings 
in  court  reporting,  secretaryships,  etc. 
If  you  are  going  to  take  up  shorthand  as  a  pro- 
fession, you  must  learn  EXPERT  shorthand  if 
you  would  advance  into  the  big.  well-paid  posi- 
tions. The  Rose  Course  is  the  easiest  to  learn, 
eaisest  to  pay  for,  and  is  the  most  efficient 
shorthand  instruction  being  taught  to-day. 


We  Cooperate  in  Placing  Gradu 
ates  in  Good  Positions 


Write  to-day  for  the  FREE  Booklet. 
"How  to  Become  a  Master  of  Short- 
hand, "  and  learn  all  about  this  superior 
course  of  instruction.  It  you  are  already 
a  shorthand  writer,  mention  system 
you  have  studied. when  answering. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  148,  New  York 
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You  bet-your-bonnet 

Prince  Albert  wins  in  a  walk! 


Got  the  goods  !  That's  the  reason !  Qual- 
ity tobacco  that  certainly  does  soak-in-sat- 
isfaction  in  flavor,  in  fragrance,  in  coolness! 

Go  to  P.  A.  like  a  streak  of  greased  light- 
ning! If  you're  long-on-a-pipe-smoke  that 
will  shift-your-sentiments,  come  on  board 
and  get  down  to  business!  For,  the 
whistle's  blowing  I 

You'll  •want  to  call-a-cab  and  spread  this 
P.  A.  smokenews !    You'll  uncork  first-hand 


reports  that  Prince  Albert  can't  bite  your 
tongue  or  parch  your  throat  because  our 
exclusive  patented  process  curs  our  bite  and 
parch!  You'll  make-merry-music  because 
Prince  Albert's  flavor  is  so  distinctively 
delightful  and  refreshing,  and  more-ish! 
You'll  like  enough  want  to  eat  it,  it's  so  ap- 
petizing; and,  so  friendly!  'Why,  you'd 
stuff-a-ballot-box  full  of  votes  if  P.  A.  ran  for 
King-of- Happiness ! 


N 


Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


wins  your  confidence  first  time  at  bat !  Slips  into  your 
smokesystem  so  gently  and  makes  things  so  agreeable 
for  your  taste  and  tongue  you  just  hate  to  let  go  long 
enough  to  sign-the-mail ! 

For,  P.  A.  is  a  smokerevelation  any  way  you  hook 
it  up  to  a  match  !    It  has  brought  thousands  of  tender- 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS    TOBACCO    COMPANY, 


tongued  men   back  to  the  smokezone;   it  has  given 
countless  regulars  a  fresh  start! 

No  matter  to  what  smokeregiment  or  branch  of  the 
smokeservice  you  belong,  Prince  Albert  will  put  such 
a  new  shine  on  your  smokeappetite  you'll  feel  like  it's 
Washington's  Birthday  every  time  you  blaze-a-match  J 


Prince  Albert 
awaits  yoar  word 
everywhere  to- 
bacco is  sold. 
Toppy  red  bags, 
tidy  red  tins, 
handsome  full 
pound  and  full 
half-pound  tin 
humidors  —  and — 
that  clever,  prac- 
tical full  pound 
c ry st a  I  • glass 
humidor  with 
sponge  -  moist ener 
top  that  keeps  the 
tobacco  in  such 
perfect  condition. 


Winston-Salem,    N.    C. 


.Herat  \ 


[ng  is  consequently  so  much  clear  gain  for 
the  whole  nation." 

K Al [.WAY  DIVIDENDS  UNDER  GOVERN- 
MENT CONTROL 

As  to  a  Governmenl  guaranty  of  net  in- 
come for  the  railroads,  or  what  would  prob- 
ably amount  to  a  guaranty  of  dividends, 
much  discussion  has  prevailed.  In  some 
of  the  estimates  math  of  incomes  in  the 
past  three  years  the  estimater,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  com- 
pilation, "necessarily  accepted  'other  in- 
come" and  lixt  charges  as  indicated  by  latest 
reports."  Changes  in  these  items,  however, 
would  necessarily  affect  the  actual  results 
tor  1918  and  subsequent  years  while  the 
war  lasts.  One  item,  cited  as  particularly 
likely  to  undergo  revision,  was  the  credit 
or  debit  balance  of  car-hire  against  the 
individual  road.  At  the  present  time 
these  balances  are,  generally  speaking, 
running  against  the  Eastern  roads  and  in 
fa  \  «>r  of  the  Western  and  Southern.  If  the 
major  purposes  of  Government  control 
of  the  railroads  should  be  achieved,  the 
congestion  at  Eastern  seaboard,  connecting, 
and  interchange  points,  would  be  cleared 
up  and  the  charges  against  the  Eastern 
roads  made  by  other  roads  of  the  country 
would  be  much  reduced.  In  the  case  of 
t  he  anthracite  railroads  estimates  made  now 
would  of  necessity  be  incomplete.  The 
figures  here  given  for  Delaware  <&  Hudson 
and  Lehigh  Valley  are  "based  upon  the 
average  railroad  net  earnings  for  the  three 
basic  years,  together  with  the  anthracite 
coal-mine  earnings  reported  for  1910." 
Present  anthracite-mining  profits,  however, 
are  "considerably  greater  than  those  for 
last  year  and  presumably  will  continue  high 
indefinitely,"  so  that  actual  earnings  for 
the  stock  under  Government  control  "are 
practically  certain  to  be  better  than  the 
percentages  given  here." 

President  Wilson's  statement  in  his 
proclamation  as  to  compensation  being 
based  upon  "net  operating  income"  of  the 
years  ended  June  30,  1917,  1916,  and  1915, 
has  been  interpreted  by  most  railroad 
executives  and  accountants  to  mean  that 
the  President  will  ask  Congress  to  authorize 
the  Government  to  guarantee  the  carriers 
a  net  income  from  their  rail  operation  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  three  years  men- 
tioced.  Starting  with  such  guaranteed 
return  from  its  transportation  service, 
each  carrier  would  presumably  be  free  to 
add  thereto  whatever  income  it  might 
have  from  investments  other  than  its  own 
road  and  equipment.  The  carrier  would 
then  meet  its  interest  and  other  prior 
charges  and  from  the  remaining  balance 
would  declare  dividends  in  the  discretion 
of  the  directors,  as  heretofore.  Infor- 
mally, but  from  official  sources,  it  became 
clear,  according  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, acting  under  the  Director-General  of 
Railroads,  "would  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  all  railroad  finance,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  dividends."  Cer- 
tain officials  in  Washington  had  taken  pains 
to  emphasize  the  point  that  "companies 
now  and  heretofore  paying  dividends  would 
be  allowed  to  continue  their  present  rates 
where  they  were  fairly  earned."  In  cases 
where  the  guaranteed  basis  of  earnings 
showed  a  balance  theoretically  applicable 
to  dividends  upon  stocks  which  had  paid 
nothing  for  years  the  company  would 
be  practically  forbidden  to  inaugurate 
dividend  payments.  Such  prohibition 
would  not  necessarily  apply  to  the 
stocks  of  recently  reorganized  railroads. 
"particularly  where  new  stock  represents 
former    bonds   or   the    paying   in    of    new 


Scientific  Pumps 

for  Every  Purpose 

Each  outfit  comprises  a  complete  pumping  unit 
built  on  proven  successful  principles  and  guaran- 
teed to  trie  utmost.  Thousands  of  Sultans  in  use 
today  are  working  under  all  conditions  and  giv- 
ing perfect  satisfaction. 

You  Save  Money 

Yes,  you  actually  save  money  when  pumping 
water  with  one  of  our  unit  constructed  Sultan 
Outfits.  Built  to  last— constructed  of  the  very 
beat  material  obtainable  and  made  by  skilled  workmen 
who  have  had  years  of  experience  riKht  in  our  own 
factories.  Eliminate  repair  bills— don't  experiment 
with  any  old  pump. 


The  Sultan  Way 

is  tried  —  proven  and 
reliable.   Whether  it's 
a  pump  for  the  bouse, 
farm,  summer   home, 
contractor  or  buil-ier. 
road  or  well  work— a 
Sultan   on    the    job 
means  water  pumped 
when  and   where   you 
want  it.    Sultan  Fore* 
Pumps,  Centrifugal,  Ro- 
tary, Deep  Well,  Diaphram 
High    Pressure.     Write   ai 
once  for  new  and  complete- 
ly illustrated  catalog. 
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Down  and  $3  a  Month 
brings  you  a  dem- 
onstrator's model 
of  the  superb  Rex  Tvpe 
writer  (used  merely  ii 
demonstrating1).  This  L. 
the  typewriter  with  the 
Shock  Absorber. 


You  Save  $21.50  Sfqilffki  oS? 

supply  of  these  demonstration   ma- 
chines is  nearly  exhausted.     Write  today 

Rei  Typewriter  Company,  Dept.  2402  LeMoyne  Bldg. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  sou  e 
simple  thing  vo 
patent.  Prot'  t 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Writ'  i<  i 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  G<  t  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  I  71,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  TROUBLE  WOMAN.  A  clever  short  story 
by  CLARA  Morris.  Small  i2mo,  60  pages.  Ill i;--- 
trated.  40c  net.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


YOU  CAN 
EARN    A 


BIG  INCOME 


selling  HOW  TO  LIVE,  the  wonderful  new  book  on 
health  that  has  taken  the  country  by  storm.  100.000 
sold  in  the  past  few  months.  Written  by  America's 
greatest  physicians — Wiley,  Blue.  Gorgas,  Chittenden , 
Gulick.etc.  Cloth,  $1. 00  net;  special  discount  to  agents. 
Address  Mr.  Hadley,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Wliat15cSYoiC" Nation's  Capital 

I  u/^hi-^n  tho'hnmr.  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the  I  The  "tile  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  |  Pathfinder  13 


The  little  matter  of 

weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth  :now  in  its  25th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  going-  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 
means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 
ing, wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  dearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send 
?Sc  toshowthatyou  might  like  such  apaper.and  we  willsendthe  Pathfinderon  pro-  a^*hfini%af  Dnv  EC  Uf*r  hliur+nn  l\  f 
bation  13  weeks.  The  15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends.  rnUllinUBlV  DUX  30i  naSninglOfl,  U.  l». 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated*  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partialand  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 
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NOVO  Pumping  Outfits 

NOYO  Hoisting  Outfits 

NOVO  Compressor  Oatfits 

NOVO  Sawing  Outfits 

Used  by  80%  of 
Concrete  Mixer 
Manufacturers  * 


The  Trade-Mark  of  Engine  Reliability 


NOVO  Engines  and  Outfits  first  showed  the  con- 
tractors of  America  the  economy  of  using  stand- 
ardized units  of  power.  And  this  truth  of  economy  in 
standardization,  as  it  applies  in  the  field  of  building 
and  contracting,  has  ever  since  been  linked  with  the 
name  Novo.  Today,  Novo  standardized  power  may 
without  exaggeration  be  called  the  Standard  Power  of 
America.  Have  you  investigated  the  economy  through 
standardizing  on  Novo  Power?  Our  book,  "Stand- 
ardized Power,"  presents  the  subject  clearly.  Write — 
using  your  letterhead,  please — for  a  copy  of  this  book. 

NOVO   ENGINE    C°- 
Clarence  E.  Bement. Vlce-Pres.  L  Gen.Mgr. 
793  Willow  Street,  Lansing,  Mich.     Chicago  Office,  Lytton  Bide. 


sapital  \>)  stockholders,  according  to  men 
who  are  being  consulted  in  the  completion 
,f  the  Administration's  plans." 

AS  TO   THE   WAGEs    M»\\     PAID    l\ 
GERMANY 

From  Vorwdrts,  tin- Socialist  newspaper 
if  Berlin,  has  been  translated  for  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  an  article  on  the 
•ise  of  wages  in  Germany  during  the  war, 
: lit-  article  being  based  on  official  data 
vctnth  compiled.  Inquiries  had  been 
nade  concerning  the  number  of  full  days 
marked  by  adult  male  and  female  workers 
uid  the  wages  paid  to  them.  On  the  l»asis 
if  the  data  thus  obtained  an  attempt  was 
nade  to  determine  the  relation  of  the 
rages  for  the  last  two  full  weeks  of  March 
i ii<  1  September  <>r  the  years  1914.  1915, 
ind  1916.      Vorwarts's  writer  continues: 

"The  statistical  office  admits  that  the 
lata  on  this  point  were  verj  scant — only 
;i'i(i  questionnaires  relating  to  13  industry 
rroups  being  tilled  out  properly — and  that, 
berefore,  the  results  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  typical.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
mits are  interesting,  and  discredit  any  claim 
hat  during  the  war  wages  have  so  in- 
Teased  that  the  workers  have  no  reason  to 
■omplain  about  the  present  high  cost  of 
iving.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  food  prices  in 
iennany  have  increased  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  wages. 

"Nearly  all  industry  groups  show  a  de- 
irease  of  wages  for  September.  1014,  but 
teginning  with  this  month  show  a  con- 
inuous  increase  of  wages.  From  March 
o  September.  1!)14,  the  average  daily 
rages  of  adult  male  workers  decreased 
rom  :>.17m.  (SI. 23)  to  5.12m.  ($1.22). 
)uring  the  subsequent  half-yearly  periods 
lesignated  above  their  wages  increased 
ontinuously  until  they  reached  7. .Vim. 
f]  .80)  in  September,  1916,  which  represents 
in  increase  of  4<>  per  cent,  over  the  wages 
D  March.  1914.  The  increase  was  largest 
luring  the  period  September,  1914,  to 
darch.  1915  (14.8  per  cent.  :  during  the 
leriod  March  to  September,  1915,  the  in- 
rease  amounted  to  11.4  per  cent.:  during 
hi-  next  half-year  the  increase  was  ti.7  per 
*nt.,  and  for  the  period  March  to  Septem- 
rt,  1916,  it  was  7.8  per  cent. 

"Tlie  average  wage  of  adult  female 
rorkers  shows  a  somewhat  different  de- 
elopment.  The  relative  increase  of  wages 
if  female  workers  during  the  entire  period 
overed  by  the  investigation  was  larger 
ban  that  of  male  workers.  It  amounted 
>'  ">4.1  per  cent.  The  average  wages 
leclined  from  2.29m.  (54.5c.)  in  March, 
911.  to  1.94m.  (46.2c.  in  September  of*he 
aim-  year,  a  decrease  of  15.3  per  cent. 
Subsequently,  wages  of  female  workers 
ncreased  continuously  up  to  September, 
916,  when  they  reached  a  maximum  aver- 
ige  of  3.53m.  (84c).  However,  the  largest 
ncrease  in  women's  wages  did  not.  like 
hat  in  men's  wages,  take  place  during  the 
irsl  winter  of  the  war — in  which  it  amount- 
ed to  lti..")  per  cent. — but  during  the  period 
September,  1915,  to  March.  1916,  for  which 
t  was  18.3  per  cent.  In  the  subsequent 
lalf-yearly  period.  March  to  September, 
916,  the  increase  again  amounted  to  1(5.") 
>er  cent.  As  to  the  development  of  wages 
n  the  individual  industry  groups,  the  re- 
late of  the  investigation  were  to  show  the 
iverage  daily  wages  in  March,  1914.  and 
September,  1916,  and  the  per  cent,  of  in- 
•rease  in  September,  191b.  over  March. 
914.  in  each  specified  industry,  first  of 
nen  and  then  of  women. 

MALES 


SeptemlxT. 

1916 

Per  Cent 

of  Inc.  Over 

Industry 

March 

,  19U 

.4  mount     March  1917 

Uchmery.    . 

5.33m. 

($1.27> 

~.   Mini. 

11  B8 

48.0 

Jectneal 

4  52m. 

7  44m. 

($1.77) 

64.6 

r.»n  and  motal 

o  oom. 

($1.32) 

S  02m. 

($1.91) 

44.5 

bemical 

5  14m. 

6  90m. 

($1.64) 

34  2 

'aivr 

3  94m. 

(30.9381 

."i  54m. 

($1.32) 

4>  : 

\  ixxiworking .  . 

4  22m. 

($1.00) 

6.61m. 

$1.34 

32  >> 

s  2 

-nther  &  rubber 

24  6 

.arths  & 

21  3 

FEMALES 
nbi  r.  1916 

Industry  March,  1  Amount    Marek  191? 

Machinery j  Mm.  (I  ;,,  3 

Klectrical   .           .  2  75m.  $1  I  80m.  ($1,140)  74  :. 

Iron  and  metal  2  06m  $0  190  4  llm     • 

Chemical  -  50  I 

Paper  2  29m.  $0  545  2  94m     -  28  5 

Woodworking  1  99i  -   171       2  :, $0,616  ;"  2 

Leather  A  rubber  13.6 

rHartha  A  stones   .  ]|  1 

"Increases  in  the  other  industry  groups, 

tho  large,  are  not  s()  marked.  Small  wage 
increases  were  also  made  in  the  building 
trades,  the  printing  trades,  and  the  tex- 
tile industry." 


THE   ^  EAR'S   I'OilK    HI  111 HV, 
SHOWING 

Bradstreel's  concludes  from  the  aggre- 
gates of  building  permits  and  values  in 
1917  that  house,  office,  and  stoic  con- 
struction "must  have  been  esteemed  non- 
essential industries."  The  total  of  values 
for  the  year  at  157  cities  of  the  United 
States  was  "the  lightest  for  eight  years 
at  least,  and  the  smallest  since  the  after- 
the-panic  year  1908,  when  new  construc- 
tion fell  to  a  very  low  level."  These 
totals,  however  do  not  include  s ]:{.">. (XX),- 
(XX)  that  was  spent  by  the  Government  in 
building  cantonments.  The  article  in 
Bradstreel's  continues; 

"The  total  number  of  permits  filed  at 
157  cities  of  the  United  States  in  1917  was 
233,101,  and  the  total  value  was  $704,- 
674,761,  decreases  of.  respectively.  19.7 
and  29.3  per  cent.  Every  group  of  cities 
showed  a  decrease  in  permits  and  values, 
as  the  following  summary  shows: 

.V.).      No.  of  Conqared    With 

o'        Permits  Values  Last  }\ar 

Citux      IBP  1817         Permit*    Values 

New  England...  25  18.02,")  $70,987,172  d  1<)  !»  d  24  2 

Middle 30  54,646  209,046,011  d  IS  1  i>413 

Western 22  53,108  135,255,328  u  19  1  d  lti  7 

Northwest 19  23,661  123,510.385  d  26  7  D  38.4 

Southwest 14  17,120  41,535,547  d  14  0  d    5.0 

Southern 25  25,276  52,894,657  D  25  1  d  14.3 

Far-western 22  41,265  71,445,661  d14.1  d    9.1 

Total  U.S....     157    233,101     704,674,761     d19.7    d  29  3 
Canada 11       11,049      22,226,315    D      .S    D  IS. 2 

'The  largest  decrease  in  permits  was  in 
the  Northwestern  group,  2b. 7  per  cent., 
while  the  Southwestern  and  Far-western 
groups  showed  the  smallest  losses,  with 
decreases  in  the  neighborhood  of  14  per 
cent.  each.  In  values,  the  Middle  group 
shows  the  largest  loss,  with  41.3  per  cent. 
decrease,  and  the  Southwestern  and  North- 
western cities  show  the  smallest  decreases, 
.">  and  9  per  cent.,  respectively.  Of  the 
157  cities  reporting,  only  forty,  or  25.4  per 
cent.,  show  gains  over  a  year  ago. 

"For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  precise 
measure  of  the  building  comparisons  over 
a  period  of  years,  the  following  table 
showing  the  aggregate  expenditures  at  120 
identical  cities  for  nine  years  past  will  be 
found  interesting: 

First  tnd 

Six  Mot.  Six  Mos.  Tola! 

1909 $465,045,920  $423,068,821  $888,114;741 

1910 449,650.527  397.341.095  846,991,622 

1911 412,647,909  4U,4!:'.i.'.>7:.  824,147,884 

1912 449.572.933  429,521.375  S79.0 

1913 441.471.209  373,03s. 151  814,50 

1914 413. 17s. 231  315.622.841  728.801.072 

1915     371367.026  391,476,785  763,343,811 

1916  464,043,750  455,391,453  919.! 

1917 377,072,649  256,411.164  633.1- 

".lust  what  the  combination  of  high- 
priced  material,  scarce  money,  deficient 
labor,  and  congested  railways,  preventing 
adequate  supplies  of  material  being  re- 
ceived, did  to  reduce  building,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  small  total  of  construc- 
tion shown  in  the  last  half  of  1917  by  the 
above  table.  The  decline  for  the  year  as  a 
whole  was  29.3  per  cent.,  but  in  the  last 
half  of  1917  the  decrease  in  building  ex- 
penditures from  the  likp  period  of  the  year 
before  was  4:^  per  cent." 


To  regain  health,  to  re-estab- 
lish energy  to  the  tired  body 
or  to  enliven  your  bruin,  visit 
the    curative    waters    of    the 

White  Sulphur  Springs 
West  Virginia 

Long  recognized  as  the  American  Cure. 
Modern  bath  establishment,  finest  in 
America,  equipped  with  all  the  ap- 
proved treatments.  THE  RADIUM 
NAUHEIM.  VICHY  AIX  DAUCHE, 
RADIO-ACTIVE  SULPHUR  and 
MUD  BATHS,  important  in  the  treat 
ment  of  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURASTHENIA,  DYSPEPSIA, 
LIVER  DISORDERS,  and  oth.r 
ailments. 

THE  GREENBRIER  HOTEL 

Open  all  the  Year 

European   Plan 
Booklet   on    Request 


FRED  STERRY 

Managing  Director 


J.  H.  SLOCUM 
Resident  Manager 
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EVERY  MAN 

who  is  interested  in  buy- 
ing  or    selling   big  thing-", 
sooner  or  later  tinds  he  is  not 
thoroughly  posted  unless  he  has 
a  copy  of  our  latest  68-page 

'ZELNIChER'S  "©ULLETLS 

50.000  Circulation 
It  lists  the  best  available  materials  for  the 
building,    operation    and    maintenance     of 
railways,  factories,  public  utilities,  etc. 
Tells   about  the  large   stock   that      ^<^-&\| 
Zelnicker  carries  at  various  \>o\rAs,,^^^\^\A 

f^tJv>  \L 


theorgranizationandits  branches.! 
Write  for  your  copy  TODAY— it 
will  be  sent  promptly  on  request. 

Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Co. 
Oept.  10        •        Si.  Louis,  Mo. 


EQUIPMENT,  MACHINERY 
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Earn  SIS  to  $25  per  week 

Thousands  are  taking*  op  this  congenial 
respected  vocation.  Offers  unusual  so- 
cialadvantages.  Excellent  income.  Any 
woman  of  IS  or  over  can  learn  under 
our  simple,  perfected  system. 

LEARN  AT  HOME 

Our  ■ystmn  founded  1902  is  endorsed  bj 

linjr  physicians.  Dr.  Perkins,  the  founder. 

sonally  Instruct  you.  assures  thorough 

training  >et  saves  a  l"t  of  time.     Low  tuition; 

email  nmnthlv  payments.     Send  for  32  lesson 

pages    and  large    illustrated    catalog    today  - 

ALL  FREE  ,.,;,,.'     Write  now.  Dept.   14. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
116  South  Micl-igan  Boulevard,     Chicago 


STUDY  AT   HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

'  trained  men  win  high  positions 

f  and  big  success  in  business  and 

1  publu    life.    Greater  opportu- 

'  nities  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

'  independent— be  a  leader*    Law- 

^^  vers  earn 

S3. 000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can  train  at  homo 
during  spare  time.    We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.    Money  refunded  According' 
to    our   Guarantee    Bond    if    dissatisfied.       Degree 
of  LL.  B.  conferred.    Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents   enrolled.     Low   cost,   easy    terms.     t*ourteen 
volume  Law  Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if 
you  enroll   now.    Get   our  valuable   120   page  **Law  Guide"  and 
'Evidence"  books  free.     Send  for  them — now. 
LaSalle  Extension  University.  Dept.  252-FA  Chicago 


Electric    Washer    or 

Complete  with  Wringer.  Don't  wash  the  old  back  breaking  way. 
Don't  depend  on  the  laundress.  Discharge  the  laundress  or  only 
hire  her  for  one  day  instead  of  two  a  week.  Save  enough  to  easily 
pay  fot  this  trusty  helper,  the  Independence  Maid  Electric 
Washer.    Costs  only  5c  for  electricity  for  one  big-  washing. 

Vacuum  Cleaner  for 

Brooms  and  dus*  cloths  are  out  of  date  when  for  a  few  cents  daily 
you  can  keep  every  corner  of  your  home  clean  with  the  yuaker- 
Maid  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner.  Clean  for  lc  a  day.  Write  for 
all  details  today.  State  whether  interested  in  Washer  or  Cleaner. 
Either  for  only — 

10  Cents  a  Day 

LarkltZ  C&~  Desk  WLD-218.    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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When  It  Comes  to  Fuel  Costs 
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Don't  let 

cash  for  squandered 
gas  slip  through  your 
finger.       You    are — if 
your  car   is   not  equipped 
with  a 

New  Stromberg 
Carburetor 

Sure  as  fate — that.    Figure  it  out.     Here 
are  the  facts.     The  New  Stromberg  holds 
the  World's  Records   for  fuel  economy.     It 
is  the  greatest  of  all    mile  makers.     Proved 
so.     If  you  don't  employ   it— you're  not   get- 
ting the  mileage  you  should — and  can.    You 
are  paying  for  something  you  don't  get — and 
getting  the  uvrst  of  it.    Don't  do  it.     No  need 
for  it.     Send  for  Free  Literature — today.      It 
will  convince  you    that    the    New   Stromberg 
on  your  car  will    produce  more  miles  than  you 
now  obtain — for   considerably  less  money  than 
yon  are  now  spending.    Write  at  once.     Give 
name,   model  and    year    of   your  car. 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 
64  East  25th  Street,  Dept.  213 
CHICAGO 


New  Stromberg  Does »! 

*#■  Carburetor 


Be  a  Jjourt  Jieportei; 

Earn 


Send  for  FREE  book,  "How  to  Become  a 
Master  of  Shorthand."  It  tells  how  Robert 
F.  Rose  will  fit  you  by  mail  for  a  congenial, 
high-salaried  position,  and  help  you  get  it. 
His  graduates  (always  in  demand)  now  re- 
porting in  highest  courts  of  the  country,  at 
large  conventions,  investigations,  etc.  Sim- 
plest to  learn,  fastest  to  write,  easiest  to  read .  World's  cham- 
pion writes  this  system.  Cost  low.  Pay  monthly.  Write  now 
for  free  book.  Funk  &  \V agnails  Company,  Dept.  148,  N.  Y. 


Pay 


UPHOLSTERY 

A  book  that  treats  the  subject  so  exhaus- 
tively that  any  one  at  all  handy  with  tools 
can  readily  leam  from  it  how  to  upholster 
furniture,  or  to  successfully  repair  uphol- 
stered work  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  to  drape 
hangings,  sew  and  lay  carpets,  etc.  i2>no, 
Cloth,  lbs  Illustrations.  By  )>iail,j8  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
354   Fourth   Avenue,    New   York 


Uncle  Sam  Treats  Tuberculosis  Here 

An  altitude  of  over  6,000  feet;  more  than  300  days  of  sunshine  a  year;  winters  so  mild  and  dry  you  can 
sit  outdoors  with  few  wraps  any  day;  summer  nights  so  cool  you'll  want  cover;  mountain  protection  against 
wind  and  sand  storms — this  is  the  great  combination  of  advantages  here,  which  experts  on  tuberculosis,  both 
U.  S.  Gov't  and  civil,  have  pronounced  "the  most  perfect  in  the  world  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis." 

U.  S.  Gov't  chose  this  section  to  establish  its  $1,500,000  sanatorium.    Silver  City  is  the  seat  of  the  State 
Normal  School — a  modern,  progressive  city  of  4,000,  pure  water,  etc. 
Fine  sanatoria   and  all  accommodations  for  health   seekers.      Write 
today  for  literature. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  102  Texas  Street. 

r  New  Mexico 


Silver  City 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  till*  tolumn.  11,  tlr,  i«lr  ,]ure!ioii>  i  on,  rrimig  lh«-  •  urrrm 
uk  of  word*,  the  I  uuk  A  WagualU  .New  Standard  Dictionary 
u  consulted  a*  arbiter. 

Uttuli-r*  will  please  bear  in  miml  that  no  nolim 
uill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


To  BCVBRAL  COHRWUMDUm. — The  origin  <,f 

Boc/u  has  been  varlouaiy  traced.  <i>  Prom  the 
German  Burteh,  "follow"  or  "lad";  [2)  from 
the  act  of  shooting  with  a  rifle.  <'ari>  te, 
in  his  account  of  the  Battle  of  Prague,  says  that 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  heartened  ins  men  with 
"BOrsehe,    tins    s  Prom    Ai'imii,,    i,y 

contraction  of  tin  word,  which  Prof.  George  H 
McClellan,  of  Princeton  University,  describt 
a  corruption  of  Allemand.    (4)   Barrere    ("Argot 
and   Slang,"    London,    lss'.l)   treats   it   as   follows 
" Boche,    in.    (popular),    rake,    'rip,'   or    'beard- 
splitter' — Tele    de   boche,    an   expression    applied 
to     a     dull-witted-    person;      literally,      wooden- 
head:     also,    a    German."     (5)     Warren    Blake 
states,    on    the    authority    of    Maurice    Chariot 
Donnay.  the  1'arisian  playwright,  that  "the  won] 
boche    is   not    a    war-creation "    (Reedy' s    Mirror. 
St.     Louis).     He    continues:      "In    calling 
Prussian  invader  a  boche  the  Frenchman  pictures 
a    'squarehead.'     This    is    no    worse    than    tho 
'roundhead'    of    the    English    Civil    War 
A   Scotsman,  writing  to   The  Spectator   (London, 
September  4.  1915),  traced  the  word  to  the  Low 
Latin    boscia,    boscium.      Compare    Latin    bucca, 
"cheek,"   and   French  bouche,   "mouth."      From 
the  latter  he  derived  the  boche,  bosche,  and  bus 
(bosen)  found  in  the  patois  of  Picardy,  Normandy, 
and    Lower    Brittany,     but    there    is    reason    to 
believe   that    these    may   be   related   to  Modern 
French  bosse,  a  tumor  or  ulcer. 

But  the  Lexicographer  believes  that  (7)  Prof. 
Lazar  Saineanu,  of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  fetudes, 
Paris,  found  the  true  source  of  the  word  when  he 
maintained  in  Lc  Tetnps,  of  December  22,  1914, 
that  the  word  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  caboche, 
a  French  word  that  means  "head,"  but  by  ex- 
tension, popularly,  "thickhead."  Dr.  Zeligson.of 
Metz.  and  Professor  Kiessmann,  of  Dessau,  hold 
the  same  view.  One  of  the  derivatives  of  caboche 
is  cabocheur,  which  designates  "a  head-splitter," 
specifically,  "a  butcher's  assistant  who  splits  the 
heads  of  sheep."  In  support  of  the  caboche  theory 
the  Lexicographer  traces  the  word  to  the 
practises  of  the  followers  of  Simon  Lecoustellier. 
surnamed  Caboche,  which,  by  contraction,  became 
Boche  and  Le  Boche.  Lecoustellier  was  a  butcher 
who  lived  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  when  France  was  suffering  the  throes 
and  agonies  of  both  foreign  and  civil  wars.  As 
Simon  Caboche  he  became  notorious  for  outrages 
that  were  perpetrated  by  his  followers.  The 
leader  of  the  popular  faction  which,  having  been 
armed  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  started  an 
uprising  against  the  aristocracy  in  1412,  he  al- 
lowed his  adherents  to  indulge  in  the  wildest  of 
excesses.  Displaying  great  daring,  they  cap- 
tured the  Bastile  and,  flushed  with  this  success, 
resorted  to  all  forms  of  violence.  Armed  bands 
reached  the  Dauphin  and  the  Queen  and  on 
May  26-27  forced  the  Government  to  publish 
ordinances  confirming  their  aims  (?).  Then 
they  spread  over  the  country  pillaging  anfl 
plundering,  murdering,  and  committing  other 
fearful  atrocities.  In  Paris  alone  3,500  persons 
were  butchered  in  three  days.  The  Cabocheurs 
were  not  finally  suppressed  until  1422.  The 
present  application  is  as  much  due  to  the  barbar- 
ous deeds  perpetrated  as  to  the  native  slowness 
of  apprehension  connotated  by  "thickhead." 
(See  Blackwood's  Magazine,  December,  1914.) 

"H.  M.  S,"  Redding,  Conn. — "Can  you  tell 
me  whether  maple  sugar  is  properly  called  'candy' 
or  'sugar'?" 

The  dictionary  defines  maple-sugar  as  'Sugar 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  sap  of  the  maple." 
It  is,  therefore,  a  sugar,  but  sugar  may  also  come 
under  the  denomination  of  "candy,"  which  is  de- 
fined "sugar  or  molasses,  or  both,  formed  into 
a  confection'." 

"R.  W.  W.,"  Gainesville,  Ga.— "Is  the  follow: 
ing  correct?     'It  looks  like  it  is  going  to  ram. 
Can  like  ever  be  followed  by  a  verb?    Isn't  it  true 
that  like  is  followed  by  an  object  only?" 

The  correct  form  is :  "It  looks  as  if  it  were  going 
to  rain."  "Like"  is  used  as  an  adverb  in  the 
sense  of  "in  the  manner  of,"  the  sentence  being 
elliptical;   but  it  is  erroneous  to  use  it  in  the  sense 
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"America's 
Most  Useful 
Farm  Implement' 


Enlist  Your  Ford 

Your  Country  Needs  It 

Increased  food  production  is  the  crying  need 
of  the  country.  More  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye  bar- 
ley— more  land  under  cultivation — more  productive  labor 
from  horses,  machinery  and  the  men  on  the  farms.  Effici- 
ency and  greater  output  are  not  only  patriotic  duties,  but 
they  insure  increased  profits.     And  the 


Mak-a-lractor 

(Trademark  Mak-a  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office  and  Principal  Foreign  Countries) 
Price  $225      f-  O.  B.  St.  Paul 

Stands  today  as  the  farmers  first  and  strongest  ally  in  the  battle 
for  food  supremacy.  Put  that  Ford  to  work.  Remember  you 
have  two-thirds  of  a  tractor  already  in  your  car.  A  Staude  com- 
pletes the  job  and  does  double  the  work.  It  releases  20  acres  for 
food  for  men  that  otherwise  go  to  feed  that  four-horse  team. 

Making  Good  With  7,000  Farmers 

The  triumph  of  the  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  has  been 
so  tremendous  that  any  possible  doubts  of  its  efficiency  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  tidal  wave  of  popular  approval.  The 
enthusiastic  praise  from  users  everywhere  is  the  most  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  it  has  more  than  justified  every  prediction 
made  for  it.  Thousands  of  farmers  can  testify  that  the  Staude 
has  stood  up  well  under  the  most  grueling  test  in  all  kinds  of 
farm  work  and  heavy  hauling. 

More  Work— Less  Cost 

It  does  continuously  —  24  hours  a  day  if  necessary  —  the 
work  of  four  horses  at  the  cost  of  feeding  one.  It  plows  an  acre 
with  less  than  two  gallons  of  gasoline  —  is  easy  to  attach  and  oper- 
ate—  can  be  used  on  Fords,  Overlands,  Chevrolets  and  other  cars  — 
is  detached  in  20  minutes,  permitting  the  use  of  your  car  ou  the 
road— nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  require  adjustment. 


I  plowed  190  acres  with  my  Stauds 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  60  cents  an 
acre.  My  car  is  just  as  good  aa  ever 
and  tbe  engine  don't  beat.  I  used 
about  one  quart  of  water  a  day.  I 
plowed  &  acres  a  day,  where  I  could 
only  plow  6  acres  with  6  horses  on 
the  eran  if.  It  does  the  work  of  six 
horses  and  not  four. 

J.  S.  Welter,  Grafton.  N.  1). 
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1  eat  all  my  wheat,  450  acres,  with 
a  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  and  am 
plowing:  10  acres  a  day  at  the  pres- 
ent time  with  a  14  inch  rang',  and 
don't  have  any  trouble  with  It  heat* 
Ing  and  it  doean'  damage  the  ear  as 
much  aa  running  on  the  road. 
A.  Christophorson,  Flaxville,  Mont. 


My  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  polled  a 
14-dtsc  grain  drill  over  200  acres  of 
newly  broken  prairie  sod.  pulled  a 
S-section  harrow  over  200  acres  and 
the  same  drill  over  460  acres  more 
land— all  newly  broken  aod.  I  aver- 
aged 2  1/2  acres  per  hour  with  the 
drill.  It  has  proven  absolutely  sat- 
isfactory. 


We  are  co-opera  tin?  with  the 
U.  S.  Government  in  the  in- 
creased food  production 
through  greater  acreage  and 
increased  yield  per  acre.  The 
Staude  Mak  -  a  -Tractor  will 
help  you  solve  these  problems. 


Let  Us  Prove  What  We  Say 

Get  ready  to  meet  the  shortage  in  farm  help  and  horses.    Put 
your  farm  on  an  increased  production  and  efficiency  basis.  Fill  out  the  cou- 
pon and  get  our  two  free  books  by  return  mail.    Read  the  statements  of  some 
of  the  thousands  of  Mak-a-Tractor  owners.    Find  out  how  YOU  can  increase 
output  and  profits  and  decrease  cost  of  production. 
Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  today— NOW — while  it's  before  yoa. 

The  E.G.  Staude  Mfg.  Company 

2648  W. University  Ave.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


I  have  got  my  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  belt 

power  attachment  at  work  and  it  sure  is 
great  for  sawing*  wood  and  grinding  feed. 
Sawed  our  40  cords  in  one  day,  some  aa 
large  as  14  inches  in  diameter  and  all  threo 
men  could  lift.    I  say  it  is  great. 

Glenn  C.  Wood,  Umaville.  Ohio, 


Master  of  All  the  Farm  Work 

Attached  in  a  few  minutes  to  your  automobile, 
the  Staude  Make-a-Tractor  will  do  your  plowing, 
seeding,  reaping,  binding  and  hauling.  Equipped 
with  the  Belt  Power  Attachment,  it  does  your 
sawing,  grinding,   shelling,    feed  chopping, 
pumping  and   any   other  work    that  an 
8-10  H.  P.  farm  engine  could  do. 
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Carnation 

Milk 


Is  Carnation  Milk  Used  in  Your  Home? 

HAS  Carnation  become  t'e  standard  Milk  supply  in  your 
kitchen?  Have  you  tried  it  in  coffee,  on  cereals  or 
desserts  ?  Do  your  folks  cook  with  it  ?  Carnation  Milk 
should  be  on  every  pantry  shelf.  It  is  safe  because  sterilized 
— convenient  because  it  is  always  ready  for  use — and  economi- 
cal because  it  "stays  sweet"  several  days  after  opening. 

Free  Recipe  Book 

Send  postal  for  free  recipe  book  containing  over  100  tested 
recipes  —  many  of  them  for  wheatless  and  meatless  days. 
Time-tables  for  cooking  and  baking,  together  with  directions 
for  diluting  Carnation  Milk,  are  also  included. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co.,  267  Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


From  Contented  Cows 


of  "a«."  Tin-  Lm(  appearance  In  literatim  of 
the  word"  like  "tn  the  Mnaeof  "ae  if"  m  in  1530. 

■  i..  K.  x.."  New  York,  x.  Y.— "What  can 
you  tell  me  aboul  the  longed  words  In  English? 
\N'>  is  it  true  iliat  there  is  in  German  a  word 
which  Is  said  to  nave  been  originated  bj  Bismarck 
which  contains  seventy-one  letters?  Also,  I  h 
been    told    that    the    Flemings   uswl    a    word   of 

forty-one    letters    lo    Indicate    the    Miolor-car        It 

this  be  true,  can  ><>u  give  me  the  word?  is  there 
a  Greek  word  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
letters,  and  if  so,  what  is  it?" 

The  word  most  frequently  cited  from  English 
literature  as  the  longest  word  is  honoriflcabilitudin- 
ity,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare's  "Love's 
Labor's  Lost,"  act  v,  scene  1,  line  44,  but  we  owe 
to  the  Puritan  divine  Byfleld  Incircumsctiptible- 
ness.  Dr.  Benson  is  credited  with  the  use  of 
anlidlseatablishmentariaru,  but  it  is  not  found 
recorded  in  Murray's  "New  English  Dictionary,'' 
and  William  E.  Gladstone  with  disistablishmenlar- 
ianism,  denned  by  the  Standard  Dictionary. 
but  not  recorded  in  Dr.  Murray's  great  work. 

An  examination  of  any  treatise  on  chemistry 
will  provide  a  pleasant  pastime  for  any  one 
who  cares  to  look  through  it  for  long  words. 
The  names  of  chemical  compounds  are  some- 
times startling  in  their  length.  Examples  of  these 
are  paraoxymctamcthoxyallylbenzene  and  tetra- 
hydroparamcthylozyquinoline. 

Among  modern  German  words  of  cumber- 
some formation  is  Schutzengrabenternichuangauto- 
mobilc,  which  contains  thirty-flve  letters  to 
express  what  the  English  indicate  by  the  word 
tank  in  its  military  sense.  There  is  also  the 
Turkish  Association  of  Constantinopolitan  Bag- 
pipe Makers,  which  are  designated  in  German  by 
Constantinopolitanischerdudelsackspfeifenmachergc- 
sellschaft.  The  word  commonly  attributed  to 
Bismarck  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  his 
hatred  of  everything  foreign,  particularly  every- 
thing French.  For  this  reason,  he  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  word  apothicaire  the  term 
Gesundheitswiederhcrstellungsmittelzu  s  a  mme  nmis- 
chungsverhaltnisskundiger,  which  he  preferred  to 
apotheker. 

Concerning  the  Greek  word  to  which  you  refer,  it  is 
Icpadotemachoselachogaleokranioleipsanodrimupotri- 
mmatosilphiokarabomelitokarakechumenokichlepi- 
kossuphophattoperistreralektruonoptokcphalliokin- 
klopeleiolagoosiraiobaphetraganopterugon.  This  is 
the  name  of  a  dish  consisting  of  all  kinds  of 
dainties,  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  sauces,  or,  in  the 
vernacular,  just  plain  "hash." 

The  Flemish  word  for  motor-car  is  SneJpaarde- 
looszonderspoorwegpelrolrijtuig. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 
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/Ubemarte  ParK  -  a9hexnUe.N.C 

A  "perfectly  charming"  English  Inn  In  the 
glorious  Land  of  the  Sky.  Southern  hospi- 
tality, home-like  informality,  perfect  service, 
concentrated  comfort — in  an  atmosphere  of 
taste  and  refinement.     Open  the  year  around. 

Perfect  Golf  in  a  Perfect   Climate 

Write  for  Booklet  "D."  Make  Reservation. 

3n  cTmerica  ~  *  dn  English.  Tftm 


COUTH 


HELP   WANTED 


AMERICA 

VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 

Direct,  without  change,  on  new  American 
steamships. 

NEW  YORK— VALPARAISO 

Stopping  at  principal  ports  of  Peru 
and  Chile. 

Illustrated  folder  and  information  on  request. 

First  Sailing  Late  in  January 
U.  S.  &  PACIFIC   LINE 

Passenger  Department 
104  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

TELEPHONE   BROAD  SS70 


HELP  WANTED  BY  U.  S.  GOVERN- 
MENT.—Men,  Women.  18  or  over.  190 
month.  Hundreds  war  vacancies.  List  posi- 
tions free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  K-120.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


WE  establish  you  in  business  for  yourself. 
Now  paying  others  $3,000  to  16,000  yearly. 
Exclusive  territory  contracts  for  selling  our 
Visual  Instruction  Equipment  to  schools  and 
libraries.  High-grade,  educated  men  with 
references;  cash  deposit  guarantee  required. 
UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD, 

417  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  C,  New  York. 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 


Classified    Columns 


HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS® SALESMEN    PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


SALESMEN— Sell  Oils,  Belting,  Hose,  Paint, 
Varnish,  to  factories,  mills,  garages,  auto 
owners,  stores,  threshers,  outside  large  cities. 
Excellent  proposition.  Paid  weekly.  O.  L. 
DOTY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED— TWO  ACTIVE,  EDUCATED 
men  between  30  and  60  years  of  age  for 
special  work.    Address 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Inc., 
449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  TRAVEL  AT  OUR 
EXPENSE?  We  want  good  men  and  women 
for  traveling  general  agents.  Must  have  fair 
education  and  good  references.  Will  make 
contract  for  three  months,  six  months  or  year 
at  salary  $22.50  per  week  and  necessary  ex- 
penses. Can  assign  most  any  territory  desired. 
For  full  particulars  address  George  G.  Clows 
Company,  Dept.  4-0,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AUTHORS' HELPS 


TO  WRITERS:  Retired  author  will  advise 
as  to  the  value  of  productions,  how  to  place 
them,  copyright,  etc.,  small  fee. 

COCHRANE 
205  West  101st  Street  New  York 


FARM    LANDS    FOR    SALE 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  orange  grove  in  beauti- 
ful Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  show  you  how  cot- 
ton, melons,  peaches,  your  first  crops,  will 
help  you  own  it.  Board  of  Trade,  103  Trade 
Building,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


A  Small  California  Farm  earns  more  money 
with  less  work.  Raise  crops  you  know  — 
alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  also  oranges,  grapes, 
olives,  figs.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs,  chickens. 
No  cold  weather;  rich  soil;  low  prices;  easy 
terms;  good  roads;  schools;  churches.  Enjoy 
life  here.  Write  for  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising  Illustrated 
Folders,  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Ind.  Comr* 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  1937  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


YOUR  DUTY  TO  INVENT  NOW.  Ma- 
terial, labor  and  time-saving  devices.  Write 
MASON,  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE, 
Patent  Lawyers.  Est.  1861.  Washington, 
D.C.;  New  York,  or  Chicago.    Booklet  Free. 


PATENT  SENSE— "The  book  the  Inven- 
tor keeps."  Worth  more  than  all  other  patent 
books  combined.  FREE.  Write  R.  S.  & 
A.  B.  Lacey,  161  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.    Est.  1869. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Highest  references.  "  Best  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT  YOUR 
Invention.  I'll  help  market  it.  Send  for  4 
free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hundreds  of 
ideas  wanted.  Advice  free.  Patents  adver- 
tised free.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  2278-V  Wool  worth  Bldg.,  New  York. 


WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers  who  wish  to  purchase  patents  and 
What  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted; 
$1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patenta- 
bility. Our  four  Guide  books  sent  free  upon 
request.  Patents  advertised  Free.  We  assist 
inventors  to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  Patent  Attys.,  769  Ninth, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  tktir  benefit. 
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EDERA£  GrdTires 

DOUBLE  CABLE  BASE 


The  Most  Reliable 
Type  of  Tire 


Above,  is  your  car  with 
its  weight,  sway  and  driving 
force. 

Below,  is  the  impact  of 
the  road. 

The  points  of  contact  be- 
tween the  two  are  your  four 
tires. 

Too  much  depends  upon 
tires  to  risk  mediocrity. 

This  is  why  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  Fed- 
eral Cord  tires. 

Exclusive  Federal  features 
insure  longer  mileage  and 
greater  wear. 

There  are  four  double  lay- 
ers of  loose  cords. 


By  impregnating  every 
cord  with  lithe,  supple  rubber 
they  are  completely  insulated 
against  destructive  internal 
heat. 

Vulcanizing  under  inter- 
nal air  pressure  instead  of 
squeezing  the  tires  in  rigid 
metallic  moulds  accomplishes 
uniform  distribution  of  strain 
so  that  each  cord  bears  its 
proportionate  part  of  the 
stress. 

In  addition  to  our  black 
non-skid  Cord  tire  are  ur 
white  non-skid  Rugged  and 
black  Traffik — all  three  with 
the  exclusive  Double-Cable  - 
Base. 

The  nearest  Federal  dealer 
can  save  you  money. 


The  Federal  Rubber  Company  of  Illinois 

Factories  at  Cudahy,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires.  Tubes  and  Sundries.  Motor 

cycle.  Bicycle  and  Carriage  Tires.  Rubber  Heels.  Fibre  Soles.  Horse 

Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 


V^' 


Four  double  layers  of  loose  cords  built  up  diagonally  im- 
pregnated -with  lithe,  supple  rubber,  combine  great  strength  and 
flexibility  and  prevent  internal  heating. 

The  Double-Cable-Base  contains  four  steel  cables  of  immense 
tensile  strength,  uhich,  embedded  in  the  flexible  bead,  prevent 
tube  pinching,  internal  chafing  and  hold  the  tire  in  absolute 
alignment. 
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Jobbers 

Write  for  our  Bay 
State  Coating  prop- 
osition for  open 
territories  —  it  will 
open  your  eyes. 


Bay  State  Coating  Beautifies 

and  Protects  Walls 


IF  THE  walls  of  your  house  are  brick, 
cement  or  stucco  have  them  Bay  State 
Coated.  Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coat- 
ing makes  old  or  new  walls  better  looking 
and  preserves  their  texture  permanently. 

This  Coating  is  a  waterproofing,  preservative 
and  beautifier  all  in  one.  It  gets  right  in  the  walls' 
pores,  then  binds  the  particles  tightly  together  and 
won't  let  go.  "Bay  State"  takes  away  the  un- 
even color  of  concrete  and  gives  an  even,  flat  white 
or  any  tint  desired. 

Bay  State  Coating  is  made  in  white  and  a  variety 
of  tints.  It  will  rejuvenate  the  oldest  walls  and 
give  back  to  your  house  its  original  newness. 

But  don't  wait  till  the  walls  are  old — protect 
them  now. 

If  you  let  us  know  what  tint  you  prefer  we'll 
send  you  a  sample,  then  you'll  know  how  it  works. 
Our  interesting  Booklet  No.  41  will  also  be  gladly 
sent  if  you'll  give  us  your  address. 

Bay  State  Cement  Crack  Filler  is  for 
use  around  window  frames  and  other 
places  where  settling  causes  cracks.  It 
is  easily  applied  and  not  detectable.  It 
makes  a  patch  that  shows  no  seams. 

WADSWORTH,    HOWLAND    &    CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Boston,  Mass. 
Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

BAY     STATE 


Residence  of 
Geo.  A.  Doane,  Pas- 
adena, Cal.  Henry 
McKeen,  Architect 
and  Builder;  Nor- 
mell  and  Draw- 
b  a  u  g  h  ,  Paint 
Contractors. 


Brick  and  Cement  Coating 
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Hundreds  of  Illustrations 
Thousands  of  Pages 
Never  Before  Published 


If  You  Could  Talk 


Send  Coupon  To-day 
to  get  Special 

Pre-publicationPrice 


With  President  Wilson! 


How  you  would  listen,  if  Wood  row  Wilson  could  throw  aside  for  a 
while  the  tremendous  burdens  of  guiding  a  nation,  just  to  talk 
with  you! 

How  you  would  thrill,  during  those  never-to-be-forgotten  hours, 
while  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  explained  to  you,  in  clear-cut, 
incisive  words,  the  real  reasons  for  American  international  policy — 
if  he  drew  on  his  tremendous  knowledge  of  our  living  past  and 
told  you  the  vital  foundations  of  our  Americanism — if  he  showed 
you  the  rare  maps,  the  priceless  documents  from  state  archives, 
to  illustrate  his  meanings! 

You  would  sit  before  him,  drinking  in  his  every  word,  treasuring  them 


up  in  your  memory.  It  would  mean  a  new  life  to  you — a  broader 
and  a  better  life,  illumined  with  the  full  blaze  of  proud  Americanism. 

You  would  tell  your  children  and  your  children's  children  how  Mr. 
Wilson  explained  to  you  points  you  have  never  understood.  And 
people  would  listen  to  you  when  you  spoke,  as  with  authority — for  to 
you  the  great  President  of  the  United  States  had  told  his  inmost  beliefs. 

Impossible?  Unbelievable?  Xot  at  all.  Woodrow  Wilson  has  written 
a  history  of  his  country.  He  has  written  it  with  all  the  magnetic  charm 
that  is  his,  with  that  magic  choice  of  words  which  makes  his  state 
papers  rival  Lincoln's,  in  intimate,  kindly  and  yet  authoritative  words 
which  turn  history  into  what  it  should  be — the  romance  of  the  world. 


President  Wilson's 

HISTORY  of  the  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Documentary  Edition — A  Great  Library  from  Original  Sources 


More  fascinating  than  fiction  is  the  history  of  this  magnificent  country  from  the  pen 
of  its  greatest  man.  More  thrilling  than  imagination  can  ever  depict  are  the  great 
deeds  which  fill  its  pages.  Happenings  which  have  never  before  been  told  to  you  in 
their  full  color  and  reality  are  here  at  last  given  life  by  the  man  who  lives  his  Ameri- 
canism and  holds  it  up  proudly  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  entire  world. 


The  man  who    is  making  the  history  of    our    glorious 
present    has  written    the  history  of  our  glorious    past 


You  must  have  these  books  in  your  home.  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your  chil- 
dren. The  fiery  patriotism  which  springs  from  their  pages  is  the  very  life  of  the 
American  people.  You  and  your  children — at  last  you  can  live  fully,  armed  with 
the  proud  knowledge  of  what  your  country  has  done  in  the  past,  as  you  are  today 
armed  with  the  faith  in  what  it  is  doing  in  the  present.  A  living,  breathing  thing 
is  history — and  no  history  like  this  has  ever  been  written  before. 

Distinctive  as  this  history  is — written  by  a  man  who  is  making  history  from  day 
to  day — we  have  been  able  to  add  to  these  volumes  still  another  great  series  of  fea- 
tures— the  original  documents — the  great  state  papers  upon  which  history  is  based. 

You  could  not  find  all  these  sources,  or.  if  you  were  the  world's  greatest  plutocrat, 
you  could  not  own  them  in  their  original  form. 

Rare  Documents  from  State  Archive* 

The  greatest  treasures  of  the  greatest  libraries  have  been  drawn  upon  for 
documents  and  pictures  which  have  never  been  reproduced  together  before.  You 
are  face  to  face  with  the  men  who  discovered,  settled  and  developed  the  New 
\\  orld,  and  the  men  who  have  made  possible  the  greatness  of  the  American  nation. 
You  have  before  you  reproduct  ons  of  their  original  writings,  pictures,  maps,  and 
the  actual  words  of  the  Charters.  Treaties,  and  state  papers — not  merely  descrip- 
tions of  them,  but  reproductions  from  their  sources. 

Maps,  Photographs,  Great  Paintings 

There  are  sixteen  colored  maps  showing  the  territorial  growth,  political  changes 
and  general  development  of  the  nation.  There  are  fifty  othei  maps  and  plans  from 


original  sources — there  are  over  five  hundred  portraits  secured  through  research  in 
old  archives  and  libraries — there  are  magnificent  illustrations  by  the  greatest  Amer- 
ican artists,  such  as  Howard  Pyle,  Frederic  Remington,  Howard  Chandler  Christ  \  . 
making  real  as  they  never  have  been  made  real  before,  the  great  deeds  of  the  nation. 

You  Can  Find  Any  Event  in  Our  History 

In  the  last  volume  there  is  an  exhaustive  index  of  every  person,  place  and  event 
mentioned  in  the  entire  set.  so  no  matter  what  you  may  want  to  find  out  about 
American  history,  you  can  refer  to  it  immediately — have  it  illuminated  for  you  by 
the  brilliance  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  mind,  and  brought  before  you  in  its  living 
reality  by  actual  reproductions  and  beautiful  illustrations. 


10  luxurious  volumes  3,878  pages 

Over  1,350  illustrations  Sumptuous  binding 

Fine,  specially  made  paper       Hundreds  of  illustrations 
Thousands  of  pages  never  before  published 


Special  Low  Price  Before  Publication  / 

The  prices  of  materials  for  books  are  now  very  uncertain.  At  the  mcment  the         /     L.D. 
price  of  paper  is  a  little  lower  than  it  has  been.  We  are.  therefore,  getting  a       /    2-16-18 
supply  of  very  extraordinary  paper  for  this  set  ot  books.  In  order  to  do  this        . 
we  must  know  in  advance  just  how  many  people  are  going  to  take  the  edi-         ' 
tion  before  it  is  put  to  press.     So  we  are  making  a  special  low  price  to       / 
those  who  order  this  set  before  its  publication.  If  you  send  the  coupon       /    HARPER* 
here  at  one  you  can  have  this  special  reduced  price.      A  very  much        .       BROTHERS 
higher  price  must  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  books  are  finished.  / 

t  Franklin 

This  is  a  work  that  every  American  home  must  have.   If  you  wait       /       Square,  N.  Y. 
until  later  you  will  have  to  pay  J3.50  more.      So  send    this  cou-         • 
pon  now  and    save  .he  $3.50.  /     Please  send  me, when 

<-       ,     ,  r  .  .    .  .  ,.        .  _  *  ready.      President 

Send  the  coupon  now — for  the  special  pre-publication  offer —  f  Wilson's  History  of  the 
and  brin«  into  your  home  the  actual  beliefs  of  the  world's  /  American  People.  I  may 
greatest  man.  telling  the  story  of  the  world's  greatest  na-  y  k.  ep  this  set  ten  days  for 
tion— to  you  who  are  that  nation.  '      lamination  and  return  it  to 

/       you  at  your  expense  if  I  do 

f        not  want  it.      Otherwise  I  will 

rrmit  Sue  within  five  days'and  J2 


a  month  for  thirteen  months. 


'STORY     HISTORY       'HISTORY       flSTOR^      HISTORY        flSTOR'V      HISTORY      HISTORY       HISTORV      HISTORY 
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Address 
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Occupation 

10      added  to  price  in  Canada  because  of  tariff. 
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slow  typewriting    ■    the 

arie>  rlaatingl) 

iiinK  the  L. 


Untrained  fingers  are  slow 
fingers.  Tin-  New  Way 
trains  every  fintjer  to  do 
its  work  without  <  on- 
scions  effort  on  tin 
of  the  stena 


inaccuracy,  mussy-look- 
ing  letters  caused  by 
frequent    erasures,    keeps 

stenographers   in  the    |  S 
to-Sij-a-week  class. 


Why  Stenographers  Fail 

to  Earn  Larger  Salaries 

The  Difference  Between  the  Old  Way  and  the  New  Way  in  Typewriting 

WHY  are  most  stenographers  getting  or.',-    *^  correctly  —  unless  the  student  develops  and  strength- 

to$i5  a  week — while  others  get  -  ens  the  proper  muscles. 

$35  and  even  $40?     Eight   words   tell   the 

story-     It  s  nothing  in  the  world  but  lack  of  This  training  is  ever,  more  essential  to  expert  type- 

1   and  accuracy  on  the  typewriter  that  is  keeping  writing.     The  reason  that  so  few  typewriter  users  can 

salaries  down — that  is  robbing  most  stenographers  of  write  more  than  30  to  40  words  a  minute  is  because 

the  pay  they  ought  to  get.     Think  a  minute.     What  their  fingers  are  not  flexible  or  nimble  enough.     This 

-tenographer  paid  for?     Isn't  it  for  your  finished  new  easy  method  overcomes  this  at  once.     Without 

product — for  the  quantity  and   quality   of  letters  or  interfering  with  your  present  work,  and  in  spare  time, 

other  typewritten  matter  you  can  turnout  in*  a  day?  it  develops  finger  strength  and  flexibility  by  exercises 

v.  ,  ,  a-.cav  from  the  machine — trains 

Si ma"er.how  ROod  >'ou  are  _^^  the  fingers  beforehand  for  their 

at   shorthand,   you   can  never  W2S  work  on  the  machine— and  the 

expect    much    increase    in    pay  New   Way  operators  are  Sr&k  results    herder    on    the    mirar 

until  vou  get  speed— real  speed  guaranteed  a  speed  of  So  JB  "£ult!>    Dorder    on   tne   mlrac- 

— and  accuracy  on   the  tvpe-  USiT^v  a   mTU:  PP^»«f. 

J                       "  blindioldeii.     Nowatchine  M          ^          -         _ 

writer.  rhe  ke> nc  eye  strain —  wT""E"|»^  New  Catalog  Free 

no  hard  work.      ]~  it  anv  i  C-mt^T^  ...      , 

Typewriting  wonder  that  NewW  ay  or>  Y3  '  J*.  e   navc   PrePared   a    book 

D          1                       11  erators  are  so  highly  paid'  3L  which  tells  all  about  the  won- 

Kevolutionized!  i  ,lerful  gyrnnastic  finger  exer. 

for  the  first  time,  has  , -   /_  ^  cises  and  explains  the   course 

an  idea  been  discovered  which  -^ — v-*.,  I  ln  complete    detail,  which    is 

puts   speed — great   speed  and  A       I  tr~j£                      I    /  B  lree  to  those  interested.    It  ex- 

— within  the  reach  of  3Wfc— '■V^*'                  'f/L  IB  Plains   how   this    unique    new 

■  very  typewriter  user.   Almost  ^■^^finMrwar  R  method  will,  in  ten  easy  lessons, 

overnight  it  has  revolutionized  Bf    ?Ci   9  Off  V  make   your  fingers  strong  and 

the     whole     typewriting     sit-  F  Jf^^m^^.f'  >3Mlfc— 1  ■'  dextrous,    bring     them     under 

">n.  Mm^M^^JfO "  nA  '  control,  make  them  ex- 

Kraphers  who  formerly  ^SSBM*                                 ^H  tremelV   rapid    in  their  move- 

,  ded  30  to  40  words  "'                          '  *MKkd-  ~  -  *'  ments— how  you  can  transform 

nute  are  writing   80  to  *«9       IGfi^^H  ■  your  typewriting  aiid  make  it 

\               words  with  less  effort  ■^B&l'flffKnwa^^f^  CaSyU  accuraie    and   "maztngly 

\.     and    with    infinitely  ^■^■^■^a^^BBB»lB»»»»»»»»»»»»»»  speedy. 

\ greater  accuracy  than  It  also  describes  a  new  kind 

ever    before.        And     their     salaries    have  of  machine  practice  which  enables  vou  to  strike  each 

^     jumped  in  innumerable  cases  to  S25.  S30.  kev  with  as  much  sureness  as  though  there  were  only 

THIS  V     »3S.  and  even  1  one  key  on  the  keyboard!     The  Xow  Way  Course  also 

mrnv  v  T  J    r-  ti_  includes,  without  extra  charge,  a  complete  Secretarial 

cod  D.rrro   X  1  rained    hingers — 1  he  Training  which  manv  sav  is  worth  the  entire  cost  of 

FOR  BIGGER     V  New  Way  the  Course. 

v                                            teachers,  if  you  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead — if  you  want  to 

Please   send   me     x.     when  training  their  pupils  for  make  your  work  easier — if  you  want  to  get  more  money 

yourfree  book  about     V     the  piano,  invariably  give  in  your  pay  envelope — don't    wait    a  single  moment 

theNewWayinType-    ^v                     -    mnastic    finger  before  sending  for  this  book  of  information  and  proof, 

writing.    This  incurs  no     X                    s-      Tms  is  be-  Never   before   has   the  demand   for   efficient   stenog- 

obligation  on  my  part.           V      cause    untrained    fin-  raphers  and  typists  been  so  great.     The  U.  S.  Govern- 

X-     -^  are  not  skillful  ment.  as  well  as  private   concerns    everywhere,  are 

X                       The  best  calling  for  efficient  operators.   The  Xew  Way  in  Type- 

X          ';li   S'k1Pk  writing  is  needed  more  today  than  ever.    It  is  bringing 

,jj                                                          v    cannot  be  ob-  such  increased  efficiency  and  such  increased  salaries  to 

N     ta'ned       the  others  that  you  will  be  making  a  big  mistake  by  not 

\         "  writing   for  our  free  book  at  once.     Mail  coupon  or 

".        _^.„..I-..1,   ^--^,,„„,       V    r'"  .  or  write  a  letter  now.     Address 
Mail  to  THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL      X      not    be 

3242  CoUege  Hill,          Springfield,  Ohio     \.     used  THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,  3242  College  Hil],  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  Voice 

of  the  English 

Speaking 

World 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  — the  international 
daily  newspaper,  is  a  vehicle 
for  conveying  daily  to  the 
progressive  element  through- 
out the  English  speaking 
world  a  more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  world 
events  than  can  be  given 
through  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  of  local  circula- 
tion. History  is  being  made 
rapidly,  and  true  news  edi- 
torially analyzed,  free  from 
the  contaminating  influence 
of  selfishness  in  its  various 
forms,  helps  every  citizen  to 
be  a  more  potent  factor  in 
human  affairs. 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  is  on  general  sale 
throughout  the  world  at 
news  stands,  hotels  and 
Christian  Science  reading- 
rooms  at  3c  a  copy.  A 
monthly  trial  subscription  by 
mail  anywhere  in  the  world 
for  75c,  a  sample  copy  on 
request. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 


BOSTON 


U.  S.   A. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY     superiority    quickly     •• 
plain  to  the  niau  or  woman  who  investigates. 


High  School  Course 
inTwoTtears 


Here  is  a  thorough,  complete,  simplified 

High  School  Course  that  you  can  complete  in  (too 
years.  Meets  college  entrance  requirements.  Prepared 
by  leading  professors  in  universities  and  academies. 

Study  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 


A  high  school  education 


multiplies  your  chances  for 

success  in  business  or  social  life. 
Study   this   intensely   interesting 
course  in  spare  time  without  inter-  ■ 
f  eringwith  yourregular  work.  Make 
the  most  of  your  natural  ability. 

rprr  IVaaIt  Send  vour  name  and 
!  ntt,  DUUlt  addresa  on  a  letter 
or  post  card  for  full  information.  No  obll- 
catioD.  It  e  absolutely  free.  Writ*  today. 
American  School  of  Correspondence 
Dept.    P-5402 Chicago.  Illinois 


Men  and 
Women 

who  wer"  denied  a 
higrh-^cnool  train- 
ing can  make  up 
for  lost  time  by 
taking  th  is  sim- 
plified course  at 
home.  Hundreds 
have  profited  by 
this  remarksble 
opportunity. 
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The  Paige  Limousine  on 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


PAIGE 


n^keJnost  Beautiful  Coy  In  America, 


"'HE  New  Paige  enclosed  models  occupy 
***  an  unchallenged  position  among  the  finest 
motor  carriages  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
In  design  and  luxury  of  appointment  they 
are  unsurpassed  by  anything  that  the 
automobile  market  affords. 


If  you  would  be  satisfied  on  this  point,  pay  a 
visit  to  our  dealer  and  let  him  show  you  the 
Sedan, Town  Car,  Limousine  and  Coupe.  At 
the  same  time,  you  will  learn  of  the  three 
engineering  features  that  insure  perfect 
motor  efficiency  no  matter  how  cold  the 
weather  may  be. 


PAIGE-DETROIT     MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY.     DETROIT.     MICHIGAN 
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From  $I00  to  $35000000 
In  Eleven \ears! 

The  Man  Who  Did  It  Tells  How   And  Why 

Most  Men  Fail 


1 1.  r..i~  l).)i  n  mi  .in  Indiana  Farm,  I »u i  in 
lii-  earl}  manhood  he  journeyed  to  a  l>ii; 
,n\  to  seek  hi-  fortune.  Mm  success  was 
nol  standing  at  the  city  gates  to  greet  him, 
for,  a-  he  himself  says,  "I  knew  horses  and 
little  else;  m>  first  place  was  as  a  coachman 
and  I  >lid  various  ix K I  jobs,  including  a  term 
as  Btreet  sweeper,  until  finally  I  became 
« I ri\ ti  for  a  wholesale  milk  house."  Then 
lor  eight  long  years  he  delivered  mail;  until 
ii  last  he  felt  thai  he  was  ready  to  find  a 
business  which  would  in  time  yield  him 
liiii  profits. 

rhe  business  he  determined  u>  enter  was 
an  entirely  new  out'-  -.mil  it  was  even  thought 
unnecessary  1>\  those  whom  he  expected  as 
i  ustomers.  People  were  <  i>n\  inced  that  tliere 
was  no  need  of  the  article  he  intended  to 
manufacture  and  told  him  as  much.  No- 
body would  "back"  him  lor  he  had  nothing 
more  solid  than  ideas  with  which  to  start — 
no  machinery,  no  business,  no  money,  no 
experience,  no  definite  plans;  in  fact,  there 
was  more  animosity  for  his  product  than 
there  was  a   market. 

Like  a  Tale  from  Arabian  Nights 

"I  resigned,''  this  man  says,  "from  the 
postal  service  and  incorporated  a  company 
with  Stoo  which  1  had  in  hand,  $55  of  which 
went  for  lawyer's  and  incorporation  fees. 
My  partner  had  no  money  at  all.  For  work- 
ing capital  I  borrowed  on  my  life  insurance; 
then  my  sister  and  I  sold,  for  $1,200,  the 
house  that  we  lived  in.  We  made  no  provi- 
sion tor  failure.  We  had  no  'Ibacker,'  no 
rich  man  in  any  way  connected  with  us,  and 
we  knew  of  no  method  to  raise  money  other 
than  by  personal  solicitation;  lor,  of  course, 
we  had  no  record  to  which  to  point  and 
nothing  put  an  idea  to  capitalize.  We  started 
where  anyone,  no  matter  how  poor,  might 
start." 

So  in  this  modest  way  the  two  partners 
started  business  in  an  abandoned  black- 
smith's shop.  On  their  first  order  they  had 
to  use  rusty,  cast-off  machinery.  Their  first 
customer  went  bankrupt  and  the  little  cor- 
poration they  were  left  almost  penniless. 
Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  bank 
refused  them  credit  and  things  looked  pretty 
dark.  But  even  then  the  corporation  owner 
did  not  give  up.  After  months  of  struggling 
things  began  to  brighten.  The  trade  saw 
the  necessity  and  value  of  their  product. 
Slowly  the  orders  began  to  come  in  and  the 
partners  turned  all  their  receipts  into  pur- 
chasing machinery  to  fill  orders.  Month  by 
month  the  business  gr"ew.  Accruing  profits 
were  put  back  into  the  business  and  were 
doubled  and  trebled.  Each  year  the  capital 
of  the  business  was  increased  and  their  prod- 
uct came  into  greater  favor. 

Today  this  man  is  still  head  of  the  corpo- 
ration, but  now  after  eleven  years  in  the 
held,  it  is  a  $35,000,000  corporation  operating 
13  plants.  The  Government  has  selected 
this  man  to  head  one  of  its  most  important 
departments  and  he  is  one  of  the  biggest 
successes  in  the  business  world. 

The  Facts  as  He  Found  Them 

This  man  found,  as  he  says,  "that  most 
men  fail  because  of  timidity;  they  are  afraid 
to  take  a  chance  and  will  not  work  at  the 
translation  of  their  dreams  into  hard  fact. 
They  doubt  themselves."  And  if  you  should 
take  a  census  of  the  big  men  in  America  you 
would  undoubtedly  find  that  they  all  agree 
upon  this  point.  The  man  who  doubts  him- 
self finds  that  everyone  else  doubts  him.  No 
one  else  is  sure  of  a  man  who  is  not  sure  of 
himself.  He  doesn't  inspire  confidence  — 
and  confidence  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets 


in  the  business  world.  You  can't  give  a 
timid  man  a  job  to  do  without  feeling  that 

he  will  finally  ask  you  to  help  him  out.  lb- 
lacks  initiative  because  he's  afraid  §to  trust 
his  own  judgment.  If  he  goes  ahead  at  all 
he  does  it  long  after  someone  else  has  been 
over  the  ground.  The  one  great  trouble 
with  such  men  is  that  they  lack  will  power 
for  will  power  is  the  one  force  which  rein- 
forces all  the  other  powers.  The  man  with 
a  dominant  will  never  lacks  confidence  in 
himself,  he's  never  "afraid  to  work  at  the 
at  the  translation  of  his  dreams  into  hard 
fact"  because  he  possesses  the  grit,  the  de- 
termination, the  do-or-die  element  which 
even  makes  him  eager  to  fight  his  way  thru 
opposition  and  on  to  success. 

Not  the  Gift  of  Heredity 

A  strong  will  is  not  the  gift  of  heredity. 
It  may  be  acquired  as  easily  as  the  habit  of 
speech.  A  strong  will  is  the  result  of  prac- 
tice and  training.  But,  you  will  say,  "How- 
am  I  to  know  how  to  train  my  will?  How 
shall  I  begin?  What  shall  I  do  first?"  These 
questions  have  been  answered  by  Prof.  Frank 
(harming  Haddock,  a  scientist,  whose  name 
ranks  with  such  leaders  of  thought  as  Bergson, 
James  and  Royce.  Professor  Haddock  has 
given  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  a  prac- 
tical, simple  system  of  rules  and  exercises  for 
will  power  training  which  have  completely 
revolutionized  the  lives  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. One  reader  has  jumped  from  earnings 
of  $30  a  week  to  $50,000  a  year.  Another,  a 
former  newsboy,  has  become  head  of  a  million 
dollar  business.  Still  another  young  man 
earns  $15,000  a  year,  where  formerly  he 
earned  $20  a  week.  And  so  it  goes.  Almost 
every  day  some  of  the  250,000  owners  of 
Professor  Haddock's  great  book  report  some 
big  achievement. 

Now  Open  to  Anyone 

I  have  been  authorized  by  the  publishers 
to  say  that  any  reader  who  cares  to  examine 
his  startling  book  on  will  power  may  do  so 
without  sending  any  money  in  advance.  In 
other  words,  if  after  a  week's  reading  you  do 
not  feel  that  "Power  of  Will"  is  worth  S3, 
the  sum  asked,  return  it  and  you  will  owe 
nothing.  When  you  receive  your  copy  for 
examination  I  suggest  that  you  first  read 
Professor  Haddock's  message  about:  The  law  of  great 
thinking;  How  to  develop  analytical  power;  How  to 
guard  against  errors  in  thought;  How  to  drive  from 
the  mind  unwholesome  thoughts;  How  to  develop 
fearlessness;  How  to  use  the  mind  in  sickness;  How 
to  acquire  a  dominating  personality.        ' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  those  who  have 
read,  used  and  praise  "Power  of  Will"  are  such  promi- 
nent men  as  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey;  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang,  ex-U.  S.  Chinese  Am- 
bassador; Lieut.-Gov.  McKelvie  of  Nebraska;  Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General  Britt ;  General  Manager 
Christeson  of  Wells  Fargo  Express  Co.;  E.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis;  Governor  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  and  thou- 
sands of  others. 

People  sometimes  worry  because  they  cannot  re- 
member or  because  they  cannot  concentrate.  The 
truth  is.  will  power  will  enable  them  to  do  both.  The 
man  who  can  use  his  will  can  not  only  concentrate  and 
remember  but  can  make  use  of^these  two  faculties.  No 
knowledge,  no  plan,  no  idea;  is  worth  a  penny  unless 
it  is  used — and  it  cannot  be  used  unless  someone's 
power  of  will  does  it! 

As  a  first  step  in  will  training,  I  would  suggest  im- 
mediate action  in  this  matter  before  you.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  to  write  a  letter.  Use  the  blank  form 
below,  if  you  prefer,  addressing  it  to  the  Pekon  Pub- 
lishing Company,  8-B  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn., 
and  the  book  will  come  by  return  mail.  This  one  act 
may  mean  the  turning  point  of  your  life  as  it  has 
meant  to  so  many  others. 

PELTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
8-B  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn. 

I  will, examine  a  copy  of  "  POWER  OF  WILL" 
at  your  risk.  I  agree  to  remit  $3  or  remail  the  book 
in  s  days. 
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LEARN  PIANO! 

Thin    Interesting    Free  Book 

bow  you  ran  become  a  skilled 
Lduyi-r  or  piano  or  organ  at  quarter 
oat.  It  hIiowm  why  one  les»on  with 
uii  expert  1m  worth  a  dozen  otl 
norm.  Dr.  (juinti'n  famous  W  ■  in.  M 
Mt'thod  include*  all  of  the  many  Impor 
tant  modern  improvements  in  teach inir  music  Bringi  right  to  your 
home  the  great  advantages  of  conservatory  study.  Pol  the  beginner* 
or  experienced  playera.  fcndor  aed  by  great  artists  Succeaaful 
graduates  everywhere.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  understand.  Fully  illus- 
trated. All  music  free.  Diploma  sranti-u.  Write  today  for  free  book 
yuluu  (  ooiervstorj.  Studio  LB,    Social   Inlua  Bldf-  Boston,    Mais. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 
trained  men  win  high  positions 
and  big  success  in  business  and 
public    life.     Greater   opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
Independent— bee  leader*    Law 


^™  vtra  earn  * 

S3,60O  to  $10,000  Annually 

We  guide  you  etep  by  step.  Vou  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  to  pane  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state,  Money  refunded  according; 
to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree 
of  LL.  B.  conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents   enrolled.     Low   cost,   easy    terms,     fourteen 


volume  Law  Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if 
roa  enroll   now.    Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide'" 
'Evidence"  books  free.     Send  for  them— now. 


and 


you  enroll    now.    Get  our  valuable   120   page  "Law  Gu 
'Evidence"  books  free.     Send  for  them— now. 
La  Sal  It-  Extension  University*  Dept.  252-FB  Chicago 
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at  home  with  Disc  Cortina- 
phone  Language  Records. 
Writeto  usfor  FREE  booklet 
today;  easy  payment  plan. 

Endorsed  by  leading  universities 

Cortina  Academy  of  Languages 

f     Suite  2176.  12  East  46th  St.,  New  York 


Spanish- French-English- Italian -German 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 


STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  alto  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    In- 
formation address* 


26th  Year      U. of  C.  (Div.R)Chicajo,Hi.    Hiwt.uT.ww 


WANTFl"!  Principal  for  a  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
"  *U1 1  CI/  Girls.  No  better  opportunity  in  the  country 
but  no  place  for  failures.  Candidate  must  have  had  defi- 
nitely successful  experience  in  similar  position  elsewhere. 
She  must  be  cultured,  wise  socially,  tactful,  and  generally 
practical.  Position  largely  executive.  Address,  stating 
experience  and  qualifications, 

Principal,  care  of  Literary  Digest. 


Name 

Address  . 


The  Digest  School 
Directory  Index 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  print  below  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose 
announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  during  February. 
February  2nd  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of 
each  school  and  gives  complete  information.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  refer  to  it  or  write  for  catalogs  and  special 
information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  whose 
addresses  we  repeat. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

D.  C...  Paul  Institute, 

2107  S  St..  N.  W.,  Washington 

Tenn.  .Ward-Belmont Box  F.  Nashville 

Wis Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary, 

Milwaukee 

BOYS'   MILITARY    SCHOOLS 

Mo Kemper  Military  School, 

706  3rd  St.,  Boonville 
Wentworth  Military  Academy, 

1813  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington 
Wis. .  ..St.  John's  Military  Academy, 

Box  12  B,  Delaneld 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

N.  Y.  ..Eastman  School,  Box  646,  Poughkeepsie 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERERS 

Wis North-Western  School  for  Stammerers, 

Milwaukee 

SUMMER  CAMPS 

Ind  . . .  Culver  Summer  Schools Culver 

Vt The  Tela-Wauket  Camps  for  Girls, 

Roxbury 
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How  Big  Business  gets  the  most  out  of  the  Coal  Pile 


IF  saving  Coal  means  losing  Power  the  ultimate  economy  is  doubtful. 
Getting  more  heat  and  power  out  of  less  Coal  has  been  the  problem 
that  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Nation  have  had  to  solve.  And 
in  the  solving  of  this  problem  there  is  a  great  lesson  to  individual  coal  users. 


For  the  devices  and  maintenance  materials 
which  have  conserved  industrial  coal  piles 
can  often  be  applied,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  to  smaller  coal-saving  problems. 

For  instance,  the  covering  of  heat-carrying 
pipes  or  surfaces  with  scientifically  designed 
insulation  is  saving  America's  manufac- 
turers millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  heat 
each  year  —  coal  power  that  would  other- 
wise be  wasted. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  loss  from  wear, 
friction  and  leakage  has  been  cut  to  a  mini- 
mum through  the  use  of  specialized 
"packing"  devices  and  materials  that  are 
known  to  every  engineer  as  maintenance 
materials  —  necessities  to  efficient  plant 
operation. 


source  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  to 


have  supplied  America's  plants  with  both 
heat  insulations  and  maintenance  materials 
—  to  have  been  for  25  years  one  of  the 
champions  for  coal  saving — to  feel  that  our 
commercial  efforts  to  further  the  cause  of 
power-plant  economy,  have  in  a  large  sense 
helped  in  national  conservation. 

And  just  as  it  is  your  personal  duty  to  use 
coal  carefully— just  as  it  is  a  national  duly 
to  save  it — it  seems  to  us  our  corporate  duty 
to  further  the  gospel  of  fuel  conservation. 

Johns  Manville  Coal  Conservation  Prod- 
ucts: Asbestos  and  Magnesia  Pipe  and 
Boiler  Insulations;  Packings  for  engines, 
pump  and  valve  rods  and  pipe  joints;  Steam 
Traps;  Refractory  Cements;  and  many 
other  power  plant  maintenance 
materials. 


JOHNS- MANVILLE 
NEW   YORK  CITY 

10  Factories— Branches  in  60  Large  Cities 
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MOTOR  TRUCKS  could  SAVE  FOOD 
for  MILLIONS  of  PEOPLE 


THE  300,000  motor  trucks  now  in 
operation  in  this  country  displace 
1,200,000  horses,  which  require  as 
per  Government  estimate,  6,000,000  acres 
to  feed  them.  That  acreage  would  feed 
2,000,000  people.  If  the  entire  24,000,000 
horses  in  the  country  could  be  displaced 
by  motor  trucks  and  power  machinery,  the 
saving  in  acreage  would  feed  40,000,000 
people. 

This  extreme  of  course  can  not  be  realized. 
Horses  are  still  needed  for  many  kinds  of 
work.  But  millions  of  them  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  a  more  extensive  and  efficient  use 
of  motor  trucks.  The  saving  in  food  supply 
would  be  enormous. 

So  much  for  food  conservation.  The  part 
played  by  motor  trucks  is  no  less  important 
in  food  distribution. 

FOOD  FAMINE  NARROWLY  AVERTED 

Last  winter  the  railroads  were  unable 
to  deliver  food  fast  enough  to  feed  the 
population  of  large  cities.  Cars  were  short. 
Terminals  were  congested.  The  cold  weather 
tied  up  train  service.  If  motor  trucks  had 
not  been  available  to  transport  emergency 
loads  from  country  to  city,  famine  might 
have  resulted. 


Motor  truck  service  is  quick  and  flexible. 
Railroad  facilities  are  limited  by  tracks, 
yards  and  stations.  The  trucks  can  start 
any  time,  can  go  anywhere,  and  deliver  at 
the  consumer's  back  door. 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  to  FEED  our  CITIES 

If  transportation  was  bad  last  winter,  it 
is  worse  this  winter.  The  Nation  is  at  war. 
Rail  traffic  is  very  much  heavier.  Food 
supplies  are  less  available.  They  must  be 
moved  freely  and  quickly  AS  NEEDED,  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  if  our  large  cities  are 
to  be  fed. 

The  strain  upon  trucks  will  be  terrific. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  the  utmost  use  of 
equipment.  Full  loads  must  be  carried 
over  rough  roads  at  high  speed.  Through 
snow,  mud  and  ruts,  heavily  laden  units 
will  have  to  battle  their  way  daily  and 
hourly. 

A  steady  stream  of  motor  transport  is 
required  to  replace  the  short  haul  by  rail. 

WHITE  TRUCKS  have  the  STAMINA 

Only  the  sturdy,  efficient,  high  quality 
mechanism  will  do.  Anything  cheaper  will 
prove  expensive  in  renewals  and  repairs 
and  in  failure  to  keep  going. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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GERMANY'S   GREATEST   NAVAL   WEAPON   A   FAILURE 


GERMANY  ADMITS  HER  FAILURE  after  trying  a 
year  to  win  the  war  with  her  (/-boats.  The  admission 
"comes  from  experts  like  Captain  Persius;  it  comes 
from  Seheidemann."  And,  above  all,  continues  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  it  comes  "from  the  militarists  themselves,  who 
are  now  inviting  the  German  people  to  take  their  eyes,  peering 
for  victory,  from  the  sea  and  fix  them  upon  the  Allied  Western 
front."  And  London  admits  in  a  dispatch  that  new  American 
<li  vices  in  "a  unique  antisubmarine  campaign"  are  having  an 
important   part  in  making  the  submersions  of  the  submarines 


upon  last  week  by  the  news  that  the  troop-ship  Tusc.aiva 
had  been  torpedoed  with  the  loss  of  about  one  hundred  men. 
But  hard  as  all  this  may  be  to  bear,  there  an.  In  n  turn  to  the 
Evening  Post  editorial,  many  clear  signs  that  the  German  (.'-boat- 
have  not  won  the  war;  "among  others,  the  simple  fact  thai 
for  1918  the  war  is  to  be  won  by  Germany  in  quite  a  different 
fashion — namely,  by  an  overwhelming  drive  against  the  Allied 
Western  front."  After  all  is  said  and  done,  "there  is  the  basic 
fact  of  Berlin  no  longer  content  to  wait  for  the  (/-boats  to  bring 
victory  home."     The  German  General  Staff  had  its  "year  of 


DIMINISHING   RETURNS  OF  A  YEAR   OF  "UNRESTRICTED"   SUBMARINE    WARFARE. 


permanent.  On  January  1,  1917,  the  German  Gove  nment 
decreed  that  "from  February  1  sea  traffic  will  be  stopt  with 
every  available  weapon  and  without  further  notice"  in  various 
"blockaded"  zones.  Never  mind  if  America  might  be  drawu 
into  the  war,  was  the  prevailing  German  reasoning  of  those  days, 
as  our  writers  recall,  for  the  ('-boats  would  sink  a  million  tons 
of  shipping  a  month;  in  from  three  to  six  months  the  Grand 
Alliance  would  be  forced  to  sue  humbly  for  peace,  and  American 
intervention  would  be  too  late  or  useless,  because  there  would  be 
no  ships  to  cany  our  men  and  supplies.  True,  enough  ships  have 
been  sunk  to  bring  hardship  upon  Allied  lands,  English  house- 
holds have  been  put  on  rations,  war-work  has  suffered  in  France 
and  Italy  for  lack  of  coal,  the  shortage  in  tonnage  has  become 
the  most  serious  problem  confronting  Germany's  enemies. 
Even  American  self -congratulation  upon  the  successful  trans- 
port of  thousands  of  soldiers  to  France  was  rudely  broken  in 


f rightfulness,"  and  everybody  is  now  in  a  position  to  inventory 
the  results,  the  New  York  World  remarks,  and  it  proceeds  thus 
cheerfully  to  assist  its  readers  in  the  stock-taking  process: 

"Great  Britain  and  France  have  not  been  starved  into  sub- 
mission, and  are  in  no  danger  of  being  starved  into  submission. 
Instead  of  the  million  tons  of  shipping  a  month  that  the  (/-boats 
were  to  sink,  the  total  losses  for  the  year  have  been  little  more 
than  .3,000,000  tons.  The  British  have  lost  1,033  vessels.  ->l 
which  763  were  of  more  than  1,000  tons  and  270  of  less  than 
1.000  tons.  The  French  and  Italian  losses  an  estimated  at  Less 
than  1,000,000  tons,  while  the  American  losses  are  171,061  tons. 

"Against  these  losses,  in  addition  to  the  ships  built  during  the 
year,  must  be  counted  686,494  tons  of  German  and  Austrian 
shipping  seized  by  the  United  States  and  put  into  commission. 
These  ships,  including  the  Yatcrh»d,  rechristened  the  Leviathan, 
are  now  carrying  American  troops  and  American  supplies  to 
France. 

"During  the  vear  in  which  ruthless  submarine  warfare  has 
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H  mi  mi'  iperation,   American  exports  Amounted  to 

t.il  tigv  (6,226,000,000,  an  im  - 

000,000,  while  import*  amounted  to  $2,052,000,000,  an  inon 

-    <  ii,:;iM).iMN>        \in.ri.-an   imports  Mid  <\p<>rt~   t<>L'<  t  htr  show 

otal  incr  t0/>,300,000.     We  have  an  Army  of  nearij 

mmm)  in  Pranoi ,     Bo  much  for  tin  oaloulatiom  of  the  German 

i ,.  ii.  r.il  Staff! 

"Bui    thai   i>  noi   tin-  whole  record.     However  critical  the 

ituation  waa  in  German]  a  year  ago,  it  is  far  more 

critical  now .     Exoepl  the  bloekade  of  German  it  and  porta 

i>\  tin-  British  Navy,  no  heavier  blow  lias  been  dealt  to  German 

power  than  th.  embargo  order  of  President  Wilson  which  made 
it  impossible  for  neutrals  to  export  food  into  Germany  and  re- 
plenisb  their  own  stores  from  tin-  United  states.  The  results 
of  this  order  have  been  Btaggering  and  the  effect  is  continuing. 
It  is  something  from  which  there  can  he  no  means  of  recover] 
mile—  Russia  not  only  makes  a  separate  peace  but  establishes  a 
condition  of  political  and  economic  stability  which  would  permit 
i  he  exportation  of  large  quantities  of  food  into  Germany.     That 

possibility  is  more  than  remote 

"Frightfulness  in  its  mad  undertaking  to  conquer  the  world 
lias  failed  on  the  sea  as  it  failed  on  land.  The  world  is  still  un- 
oonquered  and  autocracy  still  faces  a  democracy  that  is  resolute 
and  undaunted." 

The  greatest  blunder  of  the  (Jerman  Government  in  the  war, 
in  fact,  was  'he  resumption  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare 
a  year  ago,  aver  many  of  our  editors.  "With  Italy  crippled 
and  Russia  out  of  it,"  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  notes,  "Ger- 
many, had  it  not  made  the  United  States  its  enemy,  might  well 
to-day  have  been  in  a  position  to  enforce  a  negotiated  peace  on 
far  better  terms  than  there  is  now  any  possibility  of  its  com- 
manding." "By  the  criterion  of  her  own.  war-lords,"  who  had 
agreed  that  the  submarine  was  the  only  weapon  by  which  Britain 
could  be  defeated,  "Germany,  if  candid,  must  admit  defeat," 
declares  the  Knoxville  Sentinel,  "since  her  last  and  surest 
weapon  of  victory  has  failed."  [/-boats,  notes  the  Tennessee 
paper,  are  now  being  sunk  as  fast  as  the  Germans  build  them, 
while  the  sinking  of  merchant  ships  has  been  reduced  to  a  lower 
level  than  before  Germany  announced  her  unrestricted  sub- 
marine campaign.  And  "this  is  the  story,  in  brief,  of  the  first 
year  of  the  ruthless  submarine  warfare." 

German  editors  have  declared  within  six  weeks  that  "the 
hope  of  an  early  peace  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  efficacy 
of  out  submarine  weapon."  On  the  first  anniversary  of  un- 
restricted warfare,  the  Berlin  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
glorified  the  U-boat  as  a  "weapon  which  has  achieved  strategic 
and  moral  results,  particularly  against  Great  Britain,  in  its 
world  position."  But  Vice-Admiral  Galster  has  declared  in 
Die  Hilfc,  that  German  hopes  in  the  submarine  have  "proved 
extravagant"  in  the  light  of  the  year's  developments  and  that 
those  who  so  urgently  demanded  "sharpened  U-boat  warfare" 
more  than  a  year  ago  "were  deceived  regarding  its  effects." 
And  Captain  Persius,  Germanj-'s  foremost  naval  writer,  after 
admitting  that  the  U-boat  is  practically  Germany's  last  card, 
reaches  this  not  very  optimistic  conclusion: 

"It  is  still  a  very  great  task  which  lies  before  our  U-boats  to 
achieve  the  object  of  so  reducing  the  shipping  of  our  enemies 
that  they  will  be  forced  to*  show  their  disposition  for  peace." 

But  while  Germany  may  no  longer  expect  to  win  the  war  with 
her  submarines,  the  sinking  of  the  Tuscania  gives  point  to  the 
remark  of  the  Savannah  News  that  "the  U-boat  has  achieved 
enough  to  make  sure  its  continued  use  with  all  energy  until 
the  end  of  the  war."  This  first  break  in  the  long-continued 
good  fortune  of  our  transport  service  occurred  off  the  Irish  coast 
on  February  6,  when  the  former  Cunarder,  manned  and  con- 
voyed by  the  British,  but  earning  more  than  2,000  United  States 
troops,  was  torpedoed  with  a  total  loss  of  about  100  lives,  as  at 
first  reported.  This  came  on  the  heels  of  a  German  threat  of  an 
intensive  under-sea  drive  against  American  transports,  and  as 
an  early  justification  of  Secretary  Baker's  warning  that  such  a 
campaign  was  at  hand.  Yet  our  editors  do  not  fear  any  great 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  sinkings,  for,  they  observe,  if 


the  submarines  a*    bu      attacking  transporl  tnu  t  need 

many  merchant  im  n. 

"The  best  promise  thai   the   U-boal   campaign  will  fail  i 

rapid    work    on    the    American    destroyer    campaign,1       I         "he 

Rochester  Pott-Exprem.  Destroyers,  ir  we  x<  |  enough  of 
them,  "will  In  time,"  aays  Commander  -I.  K.  Taussig,  of  the 

I   mted    Stales    di  -trover    flotilla,    "solv<     tin-    SerioU      problem." 

Our  naval  authorities  are  trying  to  "get  enough  of  them  "  by 
setting  aside  the  regular  building    program  and  concentrating 

on  the  smaller  antisubmarine  craft.  It  has  been  said  in  Washing- 
ton that  by  the  end  of  the  presenl  year  the  i  nit.  (|  States .wul 
had  all  other  nations  in  the  number  of  ■'•    tro   el  Navy. 

No  less  important  is  the  new  U-boat  "chaser,"  which,  according 
to  Secretary  Daniels,  "will  combine  all  the  good  points  of  the 
destroyer  and  the  110-foot  chasers  and  eliminate  the  bad  points  of 
the  latter."  These  are  standardized  and  are  being  built  at  the 
Ford  factory  in  Detroit. 

While  destroyer  patrols  and  convoys  protect  Allied  shipping, 
U-boats  are  sunk  or  captured  in  numbers  which  the  British 
Admiralty  refuse  to  make  known.  These  mysterious  disappear- 
ances are  said  to  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  Germany  to 
man  her  subsea-raiders.  and  to  be  largely  re  ponsible  for  there- 
ported  strikes  and  mutinies  at  U-boat  bases.  A  London  dispatch 
appearing  in  the  Chicago  Herald  credits  British  naval  men  with 
believing  that  the  Allies  are  now  beginning  to  sink  more  sub- 
marines than  the  Germans  can  launch,  "so  the  German  subma- 
rine Xavy  may  now  be  said  to  have  actually  begun  to  shrink." 

Thus,  "the  submarine  is  held,"  in  the  words  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  British  Admiralty.  But,  he  declares,  "to  turn  this 
German  failure  into  Allied  victory,"  we  must  have  "more  ships." 
To  quote  Sir  Eric  Geddes  further: 

"The  submarine  destruction  of  the  world's  tonnage  is  not  a 
big  percentage  of  the  whole,  but  the  submarine  destruction 
still  exceeds  the  production  of  ships,  and  meantime  the  demands 

for  tonnage  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds 

"Ships,   and  yet  more  ships'   is   still   the  most  important 
corollary-  of  the  war 

"When  we  first  asked  the  United  States  for  ships  there  was  a 
quick  response.  In  no  way  can  the  United  States  help  more 
than  in  building  ships.  Is  she  succeeding;  is  she  throwing  her 
best  brains  and  great  energies  into  it?  It  is  a  worthy  contri- 
bution to  our  great  cause.     I  hope  she  is." 

Since  ' '  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  the  defensive  tactics 
of  the  AJlies  will  reduce  the  German  submarines  to  a  negligible 
number,"  the  New  York  Times  argues  that — 

"The  Allies  must  increase  their  production  of  ships  until  Ihey 
have  a  merchant  fleet  large  enough  to  transport  all  the  American 
soldiers  who  are  needed  in  France  and  to  deliver  all  the  food- 
stuffs and  supplies  called  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  damage  and  de- 
struction German  submarines  can  accomplish.  This  must  bo 
the  achievement  of  the  Allies." 

The  U-boats  have  not  defeated  the  Allies,  but  the  Allies  have 
not  defeated  the  U-boats,  and  they  can  not  win  the  war  until 
they  do,  so  it  seems  to  some  press  writers.  Air.  Bainbridge 
Colby,  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  after  his  visit  to 
France  and  England  with  the  American  mission  to  the  Inter- 
Allied  Conference,  declared  in  a  Xew  York  speech  that  sub- 
marine ruthlessness  is  still  Germany's  sharpest  weapon.  He 
believes  the  U-boats  will  destroy  as  much  tonnage  this  year  as 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  together  can  build  and 
launch.     Mr.  Colby  continued: 

"Ships  are  the  common  denominator  of  all  effort  from  this 
time  forth  in  the  war.  Money  and  credit  are  great  things,  but 
buying  power  loses  its  importance  if  one  can  not  get  what  one 
buys,  because  there  are  no  means  of  transporting  it.  We  may 
lend  an  ally  millions  to  purchase  the  wheat  crop  of  a  remote 
producer,  but  unless  the  wheat  crop  can  be  delivered  the  credit 
will  not  suffice  to  feed  the  hungry.  We  may  conscript  two 
million  freemen,  eager  for  the  fray,  but  we  must  transport  them 
to  the  scene  of  action.  Our  forges,  our  factories,  may  turn  out 
munitions..    They  must  be  earned  to*  the  front.     Congress  has 
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THE    FIRST   OUTWARD-BOUND   TROOP-SHIP   TO   FALL    FOIL   OF   THE    [/-BOAT. 

But  of  the  2.000  soldiers  carried  less  than  100  perished  when  the  Tuscania  was  torpedoed  on  February  5  off  the  north  coast  of  Ireland. 


risen  to  the  true  stature  of  the  emergency  by  an  appropriation  of 
unparalleled  magnitude.  The  best  organizing  and  executive 
brains  of  the  country  have  responded  magnificently  to  the  call 
for  ships.  Our  great  producers  of  steel  and  timber  have  assured 
the  country  that  the  needed  materials  will  be  present  in  ample 
quantity.  We  have  the  shipyards  and  the  ways.  Progress  is 
being  made  in  the  construction  of  the  great  merchant  fleet  with 
which  the  United  States  will  overwhelm  this  assassin's  challenge 
from  Germany. 

' '  But  the  work  languishes.  It  is  not  proceeding  at  top-notch 
speed  as  it  shoidd.  .  .  .  The  great  limiting  factor  is  the  lack 
of  labor." 

Therefore,  Mr.  Colby  continued,  "the  Federal  Shipping 
Board  is  engaged  to-day  in  organizing  a  great  labor  reserve 
corps,  ...  on  which  America  can  draw  to  replenish  the  de- 
pleted forces  of  her  shipyards,  to  supply  added  shifts  where 
the  whole  day  is  not  now  being  utilized." 

But  there  have  been  other  causes  for  those  delays  in  our  ship- 
building program  which  have  been  so  vigorously  denounced  and 
loudly  lamented  in  Congress  and  in  the  press.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  thus  sums  up  certain  facts  brought  out  in  the 
Congressional  investigation  of  the  Shipping  Board's  work: 

"Labor  troubles  on  the  Pacific  coast  played  no  small  part 
till  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  are  almost  wholly  adjusted  now.  A 
shortage  of  cars  to  transport  materials  caused  temporary  delay 
in  some  yards.  A  change  in  the  design  of  the  wooden  ships 
has  cut  down  the  tonnage  of  the  wooden  fleet  to  the  possible 
extent  of  250,000  tons.  Air.  Hurley  not  committing  himself  to 
an  exact  figure.  A  great  delay  was  occasioned  at  the  outset 
because  hundreds  of  men  sought  contracts  with  the  Government 
who  had  no  shipyards  and  knew  nothing  about  ship-construction, 
and  careful  sifting  was  necessary  to  determine  which  were 
worthy  of  Government  support.  The  Goethals-Denman  con- 
troversy, followed  by  the  caution  of  Admiral  Capps,  caused  a 
delay  'from  the  last  week  in  July  until  late  in  September'  in 
letting  contracts  for  most  of  100,000  tons.  One  serious  causo 
of  delay  still  exists  in  the  housing  problem  at  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington,  and  other  cities  with  great  yards  near; 
and  Congress  should  heed  Chairman  Hurley's  statement  that  at 
least  $20,000,000  is  needed  to  meet  it." 

Raking  up  past  Shipping  Board  history7  is  hardly  worth  while, 
the  Newark  News  thinks,  except  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of 
such  single-handed  control  as  Chairman  Hurley  now  exercises. 
The  Newark  daily  joins  with  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  and  many  other  papers  in  congratulating  the 


country  on  he  Board's  work  of  reorganization  in  recent  months. 
They  particularly  approve  of  Mr.  Hurley's  appointment  of 
practical  hipping  men  as  his  advisers,  of  he  assignment  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Board  to  pos  s  abroad  and  the  e  tablish- 
ment  of  a  shipping  control  committee  which  will  practically 
pool  Allied  tonnage,  coordinate  it  with  American  land  trans- 
portation, and  go  far  to  relieve  our  freight  congestion  by  ordering 
all  supplies  to  the  most  available  American  port  and  ordering 
vessels  to  that  port  to  receive  the  cargoes. 

But  not  until  the  end  of  this  year — a  year  and  three-quarters 
after  our  entrance  into  the  war — shall  we  begin  to  realize  upon 
the  nation's  ship-building  program,  says  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  total  program  of  over 
8,000,000  tons  for  1918  and  1919  was  about  eighteen  per  cent, 
completed  at  the  end  of  1917.  Three  shipyards  are  at  work  on 
the  standardized  fabricated  steel  ships  of  which  so  much  is  ex- 
pected. Such  ships  as  have  been  completed,  between  fifty  and 
a  hundred,  were  among  those  commandeered  on  the  ways. 
Estimates  of  the  precise  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  finished  by  the 
end  of  the  present  year  differ  widely,  largely  because  of  un- 
certainty as  to  labor  and  weather  conditions.  S  cretary  Baker's 
prediction  that  1,500,000  United  States  soldiers  will  be  in  France 
this  year  will  mean  that  7,500,000  tons  of  shipping  will  be  needed, 
on  Secretary  Daniels's  basis  of  five  tons  per  man.  The  New  York 
Sun,  in  a  Washington  dispatch,  presents  the  following  estimates 
of  available  and  expected  tonnage  to  meet  this  demand: 

Tons 
Available  floating  tonnage  under  American  flag  and  expected 

from  neutrals 4,000.onn 

Original  program  of  the   Shipping  Board  called   for  the  com- 
pletion this  year  of fi. 000,000 

Lloyd's  estimate  of  the  tonnage  to  be  completed  this  year.  .  .  .  4,000.000 
Estimate  of  Homer  L.   Ferguson,   president   of  the   Newport 

News  Shipping  Company 3.000.000 

Estimates  of  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  2,500,000 

To  make  up  the  necessary  tonnage  to  carry  our  forces  and 
supplies,  in  case  the  Shipping  Board  can  not  put  through  its 
program,  the  'Washington  correspondents  hear  that  Great 
Britain  has  guaranteed  us  1,000,000  tons  of  additional  trans- 
atlantic shipping.  And  a  fifty  per  cent,  reduction  in  imports, 
in  the  shape  of  an  embargo  on  non-essentials,  is  being  considered 
by  the  Administration  as  a  means  of  making  available  further 
additional  tonnage  for  Army  transport  needs. 
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THE   TEUTON   PEOPLES   ANSWERING  OUR  SIGNALS 


C0UNTLE88  SCR  KPB  01  PAP1JR,  bearing  in  German, 
Polish,  <  "ii,  and  Bta  ic  the  words  of  the  far-off  Amer- 
ican IV'  ddent,  arc  being  furtivelj  passed  rrom  hand  to 
hand  along  the  German  and  Austrian  battle-lines  and  through 
the  mill,     and  factories  <>r  the  Central  Empires.     The  despised 


"  roi    will  strike;  will  you  '.' 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

and  ridiculed  Bolshe\  iki,  according  to  Senator  Stone,  are 
printing  and  sending  into  Mitteleuropa  these  American  messages 
of  sympathy  for  the  Teutonic  peoples  under  the  autocratic 
yoke,  and  the  circulation  of  these  tracts  may  have  had  its  part 
in  rousing  the  Austrian  and  German  peoples  to  the  brief  protest 
of  the  strikes  of  a  few  days  ago.  Berlin,  at  any  rate,  blamed 
America  for  the  strikes,  and  sentenced  two  British  aviators 
to  ten  years  in  jail  for  dropping  the  Wilsonian  gospel  like  manna 
from  the  heavens  on  the  -wilderness  of  Kaiserdom.  Various 
reasons  have  been  assigned  in  the  press  for  the  labor  revolt, 
but  German  officialdom  has  given  its  version  pretty  clearly  by 
jailing  Wilhelm  Dittmann,  the  Socialist  leader,  for  signing 
and  distributing  a  pamphlet  containing  this  paragraph: 

"Only  a  peace  without  indemnities  and  annexations  can  save 
us,  and  the  hour  has  come  when  you  must  raise  your  voice 
for  such  a  peace.  At  this  moment  the  German  people  must  by 
means  of  powerful  demonstrations  manifest  its  will  to  finish 
the  Avar." 

Threats  of  court  martial  ended  the  strikes,  say  the  dispatches, 
but  more  than  one  American  editorial  observer  believes  the 
unrest  will  not  down.  "It  may  be  possible,"  concedes  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  "for  the  ship  of  state  to  ride  this  storm, 
and  for  the  junkers  to  quell  it.  But  so  surely  as  day  follows  day 
another  storm  will  follow.  And  as  storm  succeeds  storm  they 
will  become  increasingly  frightful."     And  it  adds: 

"Those  allies  for  whom  President  Wilson  has  been  patiently 
searching  and  calling — allies  within  the  German  Empire — are 
beginning  to  appear.  That  political  offensive,  derided  and 
misunderstood  by  many,  to  which  from  the  beginning  he  has 
pinned  his  faith,  is  making  its  power  felt.  It  may  yet  bring 
us  victory — -the  victory  of  the  still,  small  voice — over  an  arro- 
gant and  evil  institution  against  which,  for  three  and  one-half 
years,  the  armed  might  of  the  world  has  been  helpless." 

More  trouble  for  junkerdom  is  also  predicted  by  the  New  York 
Socialist  Volkszeitung,  which  observes  with  an  expert  knowledge 
of  the  German  working  class: 


"The  strike   movement    in  German]    it  on   the  wane. 
matter  how    contradictory   in  detail   an    thi    reports   reaching 
in  re  about  the  internal  situation  in  Germany,  thoj   all  admit 
of  one  conclusions    For  tin   present    thi    jn       I     rman  revolt 

.i in. >u n t -.  to  nothing. 

\iid  anything  else  could  hardly  hav<    been  expected.     No 
powerful   tree  falls  at    the  first   stroke.     And   who  could   d< 
thai    <iernmn    bureaucracy    and    militarism    are    linnh    anchored 

and  t lint  t lies  still  have  large  sections  of  the  people  behind  them  ' 
"Therefore,  several  more  charges  and  attack-  will  be  nec<  - 
sary  before  the  colossus  falls  shattered  to  earth.  Hut  of  one 
thing  we  are  certain:  That  this  lirst  great  mass-action  of  the 
German  proletariat,  coming  so  close  <m  the  heels  of  the  various 
army  and  navy  revolts,  "ill  soon  be  repeated  and  will  continu. 
to  be  until  linal  victory  is  won.  The  revolutionary  wave  which, 
despite  all  orders  barring  rt,  swept  over  the  Russo-German 
border  into  Germany  will  ebb  and  rise,  but  will  never  entirely 
disappear  again.  Even  before  the  irar  is  ended  the  revolution 
in  German;  will  be  an  accomplished  fact." 

Ex-Ambassador  Gerard   expects   no   German   revolution   at 

present,  but  sees  the  German  morale  Clearing  the  cracking-point. 
He  said  in  an  after-dinner  speech  in  New  York  last  week: 

"The  strikes  that  you  hear  of  in  Germany  are  not  going  to 
make  Germany  surrender.  The  talk  of  revolution  doesn't 
amount  to  anything;  it  conies  too  easily  .through  the  fingers  of 
the  censor  and  is  intended  to  make  us  halt  our  preparation  for 
war. 

"There  will  be  no  German  revolution  until  the  soldiers  come 
home  from  the  trenches.  But  in  the  German  character  there  is 
a  suicide  point,  and  that  will  be  reached  as  soon  as  the  Germans 
really  realize  that,  led  by  our  great  President,  we  are  unfalter- 
ingly and  whole-heartedly  in  the  war.  They  are  approaching 
that  point  now  and  we've  only  got  to  hold  together.  The  war 
will  be  decided  this  year." 

Strikes  and  riots  are  nothing  new  in  Germany,  notes  Rev. 
Aloysius  Daniels,  a  Catholic  priest,  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  three-year  stay  in  the  Empire  of  William  II.  He  would  have 
returned  earlier,  but  had  to  serve  a  jail  sentence  for  defending 
President  Wilson  against  the  charges  of  a  street-corner  orator  in 
Minister,  Westphalia.      He  reports  in  press  interviews  that  the 
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BUT  HE  MUST  BE  THINKING. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 

desire  for  peace   is   "rapidly  becoming   a  mania"   among   the 
German  people,  soldiers  and  civilians  alike.     He  proceeds: 

"The  feeling  against  the  Government  is  most  bitter  with  the 
soldiers  who  go  home  on  furlough  every  six  months,  and  at  each 
visit   find   conditions   more   intolerable.     I   have   heard   them' 
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cursing  the  Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  the  highest  officials. 
The  men  are  shot  down  like  dogs  upon  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, however,  and  so  they  return  to  the  trenches  to  lighi  for 
something  they  hate. 

"I  know  what  German  Kullur  means,  and  there  is  nothing  too 
fiendish  to  class  under  it.  It  means  taking  schoolboys,  placing 
guns  in  their  hands,  and  sending  them  to  do  men's  work  in  a 
front-line  trench.  It  means  devitalizing  German  women, 
putting  them  to  cleaning  the  streets,  making  munitions,  and,  at 
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"NOW,    \.  VU'II    THE   LITTLE   BIRDIE. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

the  same  time,  starving  them.  It  means  making  a  starved  and 
diseased  generation  of  the  children  of  Germany.  It  means  de- 
serting the  aged  men  and  women,  refusing  even  to  give  them 
nourishment  because  they  can  not  help  the  Kaiser  carry  on  his 
war. 

"Those  who  go  to  a  police-station  and  ask  permission  to  buy 
milk  or  eggs  for  a  sick  person  are  immediately  asked,  'How  old 
is  the  sick  man?'  If  the  person  who  is  ill  is  beyond  any  age  of 
active  service,  food  is  at  once  refused.  'That  man  is  of  no  use 
to  us.    We  have  nothing  for  him,'  is  the  customary  reply. 

"If  any  man  who  is  spreading  German  propaganda  in  this 
country  and  secretly  praising  the  Kaiser  had  to  live  under  the 
conditions  I  have  seen  for  the  last  three  years  he  would  wel- 
come the  first  opportunity  to  return  to  the  United  States,  and 
would  thank  God  thereafter  for  the  blessing  of  a  democratic 
government." 

Further  light  on  the  cause  of  the  German  unrest  is  afforded  by 
the  Reichstag  debate  of  January  26,  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Berlin  strikes.  In  this  debate  Georg  Ledebour,  one 
of  the  Socialist  leaders,  praised  Count  Czernin  because  he 
"accepts  Wilson's  proposals  as  the  basis  of  understanding, 
whereas  the  Chancellor  rejects  them."  He  asserted  that  "the 
proletariat  must  force  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  reconciliation  of 
all  nations."  More  praise  for  President  Wilson  on  the  very 
floor  of  the  Reichstag  came  from  Hugo  Haase,  another  Socialist 
loader,  who  used  these  frank  words: 

"The  German  negotiators  are  not  playing  a  square  game. 
The  occupied  territory  is  still  a  part  of  Russia  and  the  people 
can  not  freely  express  their  will  as  long  as  foreign  troops  are 
present. 

"Hertling's  remarks  on  Belgium  are  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
necessary  to  say  that  the  economic  and  military  independence  of 
Belgium  will  be  restored.  Such  a  statement  woidd  greatly 
stimulate  the  peace  desire  of  the  English  workers. 

"Is  it  that  Hertling  is  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  Hindenburg 
and  Ludendorff  when  they  threatened  resignation?  If  so,  the 
corning  offensive  is  to  serve  to  bring  about  a  Pan-German  peace 
by  force. 

"Threads  have  already  been  spun  between  Austria  and 
America.     It   is   Germany's   duty   to   join   Austria.     Wilson   is 


plainly  guided  by  a  serious  wish  for  understanding,  and  under- 
standing is  possible  if  our  military  dictatorship  is  eliminated. 

"The  acquisition  Of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  1871  can  not  be 
termed  disanni  -xat ion.  Their  deputies  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment voted  against  separation.  The  French  and  German 
Socialists  were  agreed  before  'lie  war  thai  AlaaOB-LoHaine 
should  become  a  free  German  State.      If  i\  fble  to  end  the 

war  by  granting  the  population  of  the  Rcichdand  a  referendum, 
then  the  concession  should  he  made.  It  is  [Responsible  to 
pursue  a  prestige  policy  in  these  times. 

"The  Armenians  mii-t  also  be  granted  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

"The  independent  Socialists  have  never  made  any  secret  of 
their  ideal  of  a  social  republic.  Can  the  workers  be  blamed 
for  exercising  the  right  to  strike  when  the  Pan-German  press 

threaten  the  strike  of  a  commanding  general'.'  " 

We  should  not  slacken  our  war-preparations  for  a  moncnt 
in  expectation  of  a  German  revolt,  Secretary  Baker  warns  us, 
and  our  press  indorse  his  view  of  the  case.  As  the  Manchester 
/ ' niun  remarks: 

"Very  likely  there  are  unrest  and  some  striking  in  Germany. 
But  nol  one  scrap  of  evidence  goes  to  show  a  crack  in  the  German 
Government,  and  we  shall  go  the  extreme  of  folly  if  we  permit 
current  "made  in  Germany'  news  to  slow  down  our  war- 
endeavor." 

The  strike  may  be  a  failure,  but  it  will  nevertheless  have  its 
effect,  believes  the  New  York  (llobe: 

"The  movement  to  end  the  war  by  setting  up  a  different  kind 
of  government  in  Germany  collapsed  without  a  fight — with 
scarcely  a  street  collision.  Tame  and  abject,  docile  and  sub- 
servient, the  spirit  of  freedom  seems  drilled  out  of  the  German 
people. 

"The  collapse  is  not  surprizing.  Whatever  the  German 
masses  may  feel  in  their  hearts,  they  fall  to  trembling  when 
their  master,  with  threatening  voice,  raises  his  hand  to  strike. 
Alone  among  modern  peoples  they  are  fundamentally  servile. 
The  saying  is  a  true  one  which  says  that  no  revolution  will 
occur  in  Germany  because  the  Kaiser  will  not  permit  it. 

"Nevertheless,  a  beginning,  althoapoor  one,  has  been  made 
toward  the  regeneration  of  Germany.  The  Kaiser  can  com- 
mand obedience,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  reestablish  the 
German  morale.  The  tide  of  dissatisfaction  will  rise  again, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  to  fence  the  Army  away  from  it.     Ger- 


PEACH   MAY   BE   AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  BAKKEL. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

many  may  be  regarded  as  disillusioned.  The  Allies  need  no 
longer  meet  such  a  war-mad  army  as  poured  out  of  Germany 
in  August,  1914.  The  long-heralded  strike  is  a  failure,  but 
its  reactions  will  be  displayed  in  military  operations.  The 
facade  of  the  Kaiser's  military  edifice  is  still  impressive,  but 
its  foundations  are  rotting  and  its  walls  are  shaking." 
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THE   WORKERS   TO   RULE   THE   WORLD 


N\Th  )\s  \\  l  >  BT  \tkn  will  oome  under  oontrol  neither 
of  kin«_r  nor  president,  but  of  the  man  with  the  hoi 
uli  of  the  world-war.  This  prediction,  hazarded  l>> 
various  political  observer!,  is  crystallized  in  the  utterance  of  one 
of  the  moel  famous  American  captains  of  industry,  Mr.  Charles 
\l  Bohwab',  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation.  "The  time 
is  eoming/'  he  Baid  at  a  dinner  of  tin-  alumni  of  the  public  school 
he  attended  in  New  York,  •"when  the  nun  of  the  working  classes, 
the  men  without  property,  will  control  the  destinies  of  this 
world  of  ours.  It  means  that  the  Bolshevik  sentiment  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  and  in  the  very  near  future.  We  musl 
look  to  the  worker  for  a  solution  of  the  economic  conditions  now 
being  considered."  The  Chicago  lit  raid  thinks  that  as  "a  seer 
of  soda]  evolutions"  Mr.  Schwab  is  "an  excellent  reporter." 
The  revolution  in  industry  he  foretells  has  already  been  "partly 
formulated  and  somewhat  conventionalized"  in  Great  Britain, 
according  to  this  journal,  which  believes  that  his  virtue  lies  in 
his  ability  to  understand  that  changes  profitable  in  one  country 
may  be  adapted  in  others,  and  "his  wisdom  centers  in  his  wish 
to  meet  pleasantly  what  he  deems  unavoidable."  As  to  the 
propertyless  manual  worker  ruling  the  world,  The  Herald  tells 
us,  Mr.  Schwab  has  Russia  in  mind,  and  possibly  was  thinking 
also  of  the  British  trade-unionists  who  have  had  "  so  important  a 
part  in  the  recent  recapitulation  of  the  war-aims  and  peace  pro- 
posals of  the  British  Empire."     We  read  then: 

"It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  remembered,  too,  the  committee 
on  reconstruction  which  had  drawn  up  a  system  of  representative 
post-bellum  government  for  the  great  industries  of  Britain. 
He  witnesses  the  economic  enfranchisement  of  the  workers,  and 
he  returns  to  his  old  school  to  announce  what  he  has  seen. 

"Just  now  the  pendulum  of  history  does  appear  to  be  swinging 
toward  the  "establishment  of  a  more  complete  democracy  in 
nearly  every  department  of  life.  But  so  far  as  fundamental 
movements  are  concerned  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  what  an  era 
is  bringing  in  until  that  era  has  been  given  its  place  in  the  museum 
of  history.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  wise  men  of  1865  could  have 
correctly  interpreted  what  was  happening  in  the  United  States 
at  that  time.  Their  attention  was  directed  to  the  South,  while 
the  significant  events  were  transpiring  North  and  West.  But  if 
Mr.  Schwab's  conjecture  is  correct — there  is  no  reason  to  con- 
trovert it — his  suggestion  that  the  wind  be  tempered  by  the 
lambs  about  to  be  shorn  is  undoubtedly  in  season." 

The  New  York  Times  is  alarmed  at  Mr.  Schwab's  opinion 
about  Bolshevism  and  considers  it  fortunate  that  "there  is  an 
object-lesson  at  hand  to  illustrate  the  unhappy  working  out  of 
such  benevolent  intentions  as  those  of  Trotzky."  What  a 
travesty  upon  brotherhood  and  benevolence  by  the  Bolshevik 
route  is  on  the  screen  in  Russia!  exclaims  this  daily,  and  adds: 

' '  What  workman  who  sees  the  difference  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Schwab  does  not  also  see  that  Mr.  Schwab's  prophecy  shuts 
for  others  the  door  through  which  he  passed,  and  through  which 
any  like  him  may  pass.  What  would  become  of  Bethlehem  if 
Mr.  Schwab  were  again  working  with  his  hands,  and  was  no 
more  than  the  equal  of  those  without  his  abilities?  What  would 
be  the  loss  to  the  country  if  it  were  to  lose  for  futile  uplift  all 
that  the  Bethlehem  idea  stands  for?  Saturday's  newspapers  re- 
ported the  organization  at  the  City  Hall  of  the  representatives 
•  of  labor  who  submitted  their  '  demand '  of  what  property  should 
do  for  them.  If  the  list  were  fulfilled  there  would  be  another 
and  another  until  there  was  no  property.  The  list  is  economic, 
not  political.  If  there  are  political  grievances,  they  are  not 
peculiar  to  labor,  and  must  and  will  be  redrest  for  the  common 
good.  All  the  time  such  grievances  are  being  redrest.  But 
our  polities  has  drifted  a  long  way  from  politics.  It  concerns 
itself  with  the  restrictions  of  profits  rather  than  with  the  en- 
largement of  rights,  with  getting  something  from  tax  money 
rather  than  with  good  government.  It  is  the  Bolshevik  road  to 
desirable  ends.  The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  can 
be  attained  better  by  the  loyalty  of  all  classes  to  each  other 
than  by  a  process  of  leveling  by  statute  or  violence." 

Mr.  Schwab  is  no  idle  dreamer,  but  a  business"  man  with  vision, 


according  to  the  Houston  Pott,  which  believes  thai  hii  present 
vision  will  oome  to  pass,  and  reminds  as  thai  ''other  men  as  able 
to  fori  ate  as  he  have  predicted  the   same  thing.'"    The 

day  of  the  worker  ^  coming,  and  it  is  the  part  of  tin   worker  to  be 

ready  when  it  arrives,  warns  this  journal,  for — 

"To-day  the  worker  is  manifestly  unable  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  face  him.  To-morrow  will  he  be  unable  to  solve 
those  other  and  more  far-reaching  problems  which  will  then 
confront  him? 

"If  those  problems  are  to  be  sohed  by  workers  who  are  also 
thinkers,  well  and  good.  But  if  the  men  who  are  to  settle  the 
world's  most  important  questions  in  the  years  that  are  to  come 
are  molded  like  the  self-seeking  visionaries  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  greater  part  of  labor's  work  for  the  world  to-day,  the 
world  may  well  beware." 

Mr.  Schwab's  utterance  is  not  "as  revolutionary  as  it  seems," 
remarks  the  Indianapolis  Indiana  Times,  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  he  foresaw  any  sudden  transition  such  as  that  by 
which  the  revolutionary  government  in  Russia  was  overturned 
by  "a  group  of  fanatics  and  visionaries."  This  paper  and  others, 
including  the  Chattanooga  Times,  admit  that  the  American 
workingman  is  going  to  have  more  to  say  in  the  management 
of  the  Government  hereafter;  but  this  means  also  that  he  is  going 
to  be  more  responsive  to  the  aims  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment, because  he  will  have  a  heavier  responsibility  than  he  has 
hitherto  felt  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  In  other  words, 
under  the  new  order  the  influence  he  formerly  "exerted  selfishly 
and  for  his  own  particular  advantage"  will  be  diffused  "to  a 
more  general  recognition  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number — to  all  classes  as  well  as  to  himself."  The  Boston 
Transcript  quotes  from  Mr.  Schwab's  speech  the  line — "I  am 
not  one  to  carelessly  turn  over  my  belongings  for  the  uplift  of 
the  nation,  but  I  am  one  who  has  come  to  a  belief  that  the 
worker  will  rule,  and  the  sooner  we  realize  this  the  better  it  will  be 
for  our  country  and  the  world  at  large."  Such  words,  with  the 
spirit  that  prompts  them,  augur  well  for  the  "future  industrial 
understanding  and  arrangement  which  will  save  America  from 
anarchy  and  destruction,"  according  to  The  Transcript,  which 
proceeds : 

"Certainly  we  have  a  wiser  lot  of  workers  than  they  have  in 
Russia.  We  have  radicals  and  destroyers  among  them.  But 
we  have  many  leaders  of  labor  who  are  too  well  versed  in  Amer- 
ican principles,  too  well  convinced  by  long  and  free  experience 
of  the  necessity  of  cooperation  of  all  elements  and  interests  for  a 
common  result  of  industry  and  the  mutual  profit,  to  wish  to  de- 
stroy and  upset  everything.  American  labor  has  sometimes 
prest  its  advantage,  with  the  help  of  demagogic  politicians, 
quite  over  the  line  of  equity  and  prudence.  But  it  is  still  very 
far  from  the  Bolshevik  position,  which  resentfully  destroys  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  destroying  the  capitalist,  the  bourgeois. 

"After  all,  our  workers  want  to  work.  And  in  this  country 
we  are  able,  employees  as  well  as  employers,  to  take  the  fra- 
ternal view  of  the  matter.  Our  employers  have  been  the  em- 
ployed. They  belong  to  no  'superior  class.'  The  employed  of 
this  year  may  be  the  employers  next  year.  The  arrangement 
works  out  for  the  advantage  of  all,  and  the  American  working- 
man  knows  it.  In  such  a  social  and  industrial  condition,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  interests  and  ideas  of  the  actual  workers,  of 
the  employed,  should  react  on  the  organization  and  direction  of 
industry.  It  is  the  fact  that  there  are  such  employers  as  Schwab 
at  the  head  of  our  great  industries,  and  that  there  are  men  on 
both  sides  who  can  see  themselves  in  the  others'  position,  that 
gives  us  our  security." 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  points  out  that  Mr.  Schwab  ap- 
parently refers  to  manual  workers,  and  asserts  its  belief  that 
"all  workers  rather  than  some  should  rule,"  and  they  probably 
will,  "but  it  makes  no  great  difference  who  does  the  ruling  so 
long  as  it  is  done  by  votes  and  not  by  bludgeons."  On  this 
point  The  Chronicle  is  supported  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President 
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—Till hill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


I'upyrijjhted  by  the  .V-w  }ork  Tribune  aJMciatlon, 

POROOTTEN  til  KSTS  AT  OUR  TABLE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


HINTS    TO    THE    HUNGRY. 


emeritus  of  Harvard,  who  agrees  with  Mr.  Schwab  that  workers 
will  rule  the  world  in  the  future;  but,  as  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  says:  "Under  the  term  'workers'  I  include  the 
hankers,  teachers,  inventors,  and  managers,  and  I  expect  that 
in  t lie  future,  as  in  the  recent  past,  this  latter  class  of  workers 
will  do  most  of  the  ruling  and  most  of  the  solving  of  the  great 
economic  questions  now  being  considered — at  least  in  free 
countries." 

In  other  words,  comments  The  Mail,  Dr.  Eliot  notes  that  lead- 
ership is  "inseparable  from  the  processes  of  civilization." 
Wherever  men  have  attempted  to  dispense  with  leadership  they 
have  "destroyed  the  achievements  of  the  past  and  have  put 
nothing  in  their  place." 

The  Socialist  New  York  Call  is  much  amused  at  the  alarmed 
tone  of  the  New  York  Times  and  thinks  it  should  amuse  Mr. 
Schwab  himself.  Referring  to  the  quotation  above  in  which 
The  Times  asks,  "What  would  be  the  loss  to  the  country  if  it 
were  to  lose  for  futile  uplift  all  that  the  Bethlehem  idea  stands 
tor?"     The  Call  observes: 

"It  is  a  little  difficult  to  know  whether  The  Times  means 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  or  Bethlehem,  Judea,  tho  it  probably  is  the 
former  institution.  But  nothing  worse  will  happen  it  than  that 
il  will  have  to  go  out  of  the  gun  and  ammunition  business  and 
into  the  manufacture  of  peaceful  implements.  Still  the  ruling 
idea  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  was  neither;  it  was  profit  instead.  And 
if  the  owner,  Mr.  Schwab,  is  willing  to  forego  the  profits  when  he 
-  that  he  really  has  no  choice  in  the  matter,  why  should  The 
'J'ii/K  s  lament?  Possibly  when  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  goes,  Bethlehem, 
Judea,  with  its  message  of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men, 
will  come  into  its  own,  a  horrible  prospect  over  which  The  Times 
naturally  mourns.  That,  surely,  would  be  a  'futile  uplift, '  in 
ils  opinion." 

The  Schenectady  Citizen  (Socialist)  also  jibes  The  Union  Star 
of  that  city  and  wonders  whether  its  editors  will  put  this  super- 
captain  of  industry  "in  the  same  class  as  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
and  insinuate  that  the  greatest  manufacturer  of  Entente  muni- 
tions in  the  whole  world  is  in  the  pay  of  the  Kaiser."  Mr.  J. 
Louis  Engdahl  in  the  Eye-Opener  (Social  Reform  Chicago)  charges 
that  "Schwab's  kind  words  toward  the  new  social  order  that  is 
coming  are  intended  as  chloroform  to  keep  the  workers  asleep 


until  the  profiteers  have  found  some  way  to  block  progress  for  a 
few  more  years;  this  time,  at  least,  until  alter  the  Congressional 
elections  this  fall."  The  Cleveland  Citizen,  a  labor  organ, 
remarks  that  the  war  in  Europe  has  aroused  the  working  class 
the  world  over  and  spread  revolution  just  as  the  war  in  Mexico 
in  a  smaller  way  emancipated  the  peons  and  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  establish  "conditions  undreamed  of  by  the  most  enthu- 
siastic idealists,"  and  we  read: 

"The  predictions  of  far-seeing  statesmen,  journalists,  and 
captains  of  industry  in  this  country  as  well  as  Europe  bring  home 
to  us,  as  workers,  a  serious  fact  outlined  by  Philipp  Scheideinann, 
the  majority  Socialist  leader  in  Germany,  when  he  warned 
the  organized  laboring  people  that  their  position  is  changing 
from  that  of  criticism  of  and  opposition  to  the  present  ruling 
classes  to  the  more  serious  and  important  phase  of  accepting  the 
grave  responsibilities  of  furthering  constructive  legislature  and 
administrative  functions 

"The  plain  duty  of  the  workers  now  is  to  educate  themselves 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  shoulder  the  new 
responsibilities  that  will  be  placed  upon  them,  to  organize  their 
forces  until  they  become  a  solid  phalanx  in  every  industry  in  the 
land,  and  to  inculcate  in  them  the  spirit  of  class  loyalty,  pride, 
and  ambition,  to  the  end  that  labor's  administration  can  be 
made  effective  and  the  nation  set  free  for  democracy  not  only 
politically,  but  economically  and  socially  as  well." 

While  Mr.  Schwab  may  not  be  a  philosopher  or  an  economist, 
and  does  not  profess  to  be  a  prophet,  observes  the  Springfield 
Republican,  he  seems  convinced  that  "the  cannon  he  manu- 
factures are  blowing  sky-high  the  present  basis  of  civilization," 
and  this  journal  adds: 

"A  new  order  is  coming  into  the  world.  The  Christian 
Crusades  introduced  the  Renaissance.  The  prolonged  wars 
which  accompanied  the  rise  of  I^otestantism  broke  down  the  old 
imperial  system  which  was  Europe's  inheritance  from  the 
Roman  Empire  and  left  a  free  field  for  modern  individualism 
and  industrialism.  The  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  estab- 
lished political  democracy.  This  war  will  probably  open  tin- 
way  for  something  equally  revolutionary  and  vital  in  the  life 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Schwab  is  warning  the  men  of  his  kind  to 
get  ready.  Our  children  at  least  should  know  the  truth,  and 
our  grandchildren  may  read  about  it,  a  finished  thing,  in  their 
school  histories." 
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PO   SAVE   COAL   BY   USING   DAYLIGHT 

Wi   SHOULD  n  \  \  K#a  million  tons  more  ooaJ  now,  it  is 
mated,   if   the   Daylight-Saving  Hill  now   before 
[Congress  had  been  enaoted  last  summer.     In  other 

words,  remarks  the  Newark  A  (  WS,  the  clock  has  been  "a  slacker," 

and  "no  exemption  should  be  granted  t<»  it  this  year."    Thw 

I  .ill.  agrees  the  \<  R  Vork  ir<>;7</,  '•remains  the  most  practicable 
ooal-oonBervatioi)  measure  >et  proposed,  ami  it  would  work 
automatically.'*  The  prinoiple  which  it  embodies,  to  use  day- 
light and  conserve  artificial  light  by  Betting  the  clocks  ahead  one 
hour  during  the  Bummer  ^months,  has  been  tried  tor  several 
>ears  in  .Cleveland  and  Detroit,  and  telegrams  from  those  cities 
indorse  it  unreservedly.  "Clevelanders  to-day  would  no  more 
give  up  the  hour  of  daylight  thus  gained  than  they  would  give 
up  their  citizenship,"  declares  the  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
and  the  editor  of  The  Plain  Dealer  wires  us  that  ''after  more 
than  four  and  a  half  years'  actual  experience  with  daylight-sav- 
ing, Cleveland,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  industrial 
centers  in  the  country,  would  not  turn  the  clock  back  for  the 
hour  it  took  Maj  l.  L914,  under  any  consideration."  "Day- 
light-saving is  here  to  stay,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Detroit  Jour- 
nal, and  Tin  News  of  the  same  city  testifies  that  "the  plan  has 
had  an  accelerating  effect  generally." 

Even  more  impressive  is  the  testimony  from  the  twelve 
European  countries  where  daylight-saving  has  been  adopted  as  a 
war-time  measure.  According  to  the  Chicago  Herald  it  is 
claimed  that  this  simple  device  of  setting  forward  the  hands  of 
the  clock  saved  260,000  tons  of  coal  last  summer  in  England  and 
reduced  lighting  bills  23  per  cent.,  and  that  in  France  an  economy 
of  $10,000,000  was  announced.     One  estimate  has  it  that  the 


saving  is  thh  nountrj .  had  the  measure  been  in  effed  last  pear 

would  have  amounted  to  140,000,000. 

The  ('alder  I  )a\  liidit-Saving  Hill  would  advance  all  clock? 
throughout  the  country  one  hour  on   the  last   Sunday  of  April 

and  push  them  Lack  again  on  the  last  Bundag   m  September. 

Among  the  principal  results,  advocates  of  the  measure  say, 
will  Im  saving  of  fuel,  increased  production  of  food,  and  a  larger 
output  from  the  factories  whibh  are  turning  out  article!  nee,  Mary 
for  the  war-program.  Last  year  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
hut  held  up  in  the  House.  It  now  comes  before  Congress  with 
the  indorsement  of  I  'ii  ~i.it  nt  Wilson,  Railway-Director  McAdoo, 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Says  Marcus 
M.  Marks,  president  of  the  National  Daylight-Saving  Associa- 
tion, writing  in  the  New  York  Evening  Past: 

"A  greater  interest  in  farm-gardening  was  evidenced  abroad 
among  those  who,  arriving  home  an  hour  earlier,  spent  that  hour 
cultivating  the  garden-plot;  others  prepared  to  participate  in 
tennis  or  baseball  during  the  daylight  opportunity  gained  under 
the  daylight-saving  plan.  An  increase  in  farm  products  resulted, 
as  also  an  increased  interest  in  outdoor  recreation  and  athletics. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  all  the  advantages  of  daylight- 
saving  could  be  obtained  without  touching  the  clock  by  rising 
and  retiring  an  hour  earlier  during  the  summer  months.  The 
answer  is  that  we  would  not  do  it,  and  if  we  tried  it,  we  would 
find  ourselves  out  of  harmony  with  our  surroundings.  There 
is  an  element  of  psychology  in  this  movement.  It  would  be 
quite  an  effort  for  those  accustomed  to  arise  at  seven  o'clock 
to  get  up  at  six;  but  when  the  clock  says  seven,  habit  asserts 
itself,  and  in  a  few  days  no  one  remembers  that  the  clock  has 
been  advanced.  Furthermore,  to  be  successful,  the  change 
must  be  universal,  and  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  Federal 
legislation." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Perhaps  some  time  there  will  be  a  kickless  day. — Columbus  Dispatch. 
Embargoes  seem  to  apply  to  about  everything  except  critics. — Newark 
News. 

No.  we  haven't  hanged  or  shot  any  spies  yet.  But  we  have  reprimanded 
one  or  two  of  them  very  severely. — Syracuse  Herald. 

We  will  say  this  for  the  Czar,  and  the  Grand  Duke,  they  had  better 
looking  whiskers  than  the  Bolsheviki. — Columbia  Record. 

Xow  it  appears  certain  that  daylight  saving  will  become  a  fact.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  it  would  be  good  for  baseball. — Buffalo  Express. 

The  fact  that  the  demand  for  peace  in  the  Central  Powers  is  largely 
the  demand  for  a  piece  of  bread  only  makes  it  the  more  menacing  for 
Wilhelm. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

William,  the  well-known  Christian  Kaiser,  has  written  another  letter 
thanking  the  Almighty  for  help.     We're 
afraid   William  is  sending   his   thanks 
in    the     wrong    direction.  —  Cleveland 
Press. 

There  is  evidently  such  a  thing  as 
being  too  well  prepared;  the  Germans 
built  the  Vaterland  in  such  a  way 
that  she  could  be  at  once  converted 
into  a  troop-ship. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

Maximillvn  Harden  pleads  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
uuestion,  self-determination  of  nations, 
and  the  like.  It  looks  as  if  Max  simply 
can't  get  enough  jail  to  suit  him. — 
Chicago  Herald. 

"Germany,"  says  Hertling,  "does 
not  desire  the  annexation  of  Belgium 
by  viglence."  This,  no  doubt,  accoimts 
for  the  fact  that  Germany  has  so 
carefully  abstained  from  violence 
in  Belgium.  —  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

So  many  are  the  strike  and  riot 
rumors,  it  is  possible  that  the  delight- 
ful German  people,  with  whom  we 
have  no  quarrel,  are  trying  to  get  from 
under  the  Potsdam  thumb;  but  our 
confidence  in  the  weight  of  that  thumb 
is  such  that  the  most  startling  head- 
line fails  to  get  a  rise  out  of  us. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


.   The  trouble  about  revolutions  in  Germany  is  that  they  are  verboten. — 
St.  Joseph  News-Press. 

Russian  Socialists  are  opposed  to  war,  but  apparently  do  not  stick  at 
murder. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Wheat  bread  is  tabu  on  Wednesday,  but  look  at  the  nice  loaf  you  get 
on  Monday  .—Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Another  piece  of  hard  luck  for  Russian  women  is  that  they  have  got 
the  vote  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  elections. — Dallas  News. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  among  the  Austrians  that  they 
might  as  well  be  licked  as  the  way  they  are. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Germany  does  not  want  "violent  annexations."    Neither  does  any  rob- 
ber want  -violent  booty.     He  prefers  that  the  victim  submit  quietly  to  the 

outrage. — Chicago  Herald. 

The  situation  seems  to  be,  briefly, 
that  while  the  War  Department  has 
made  no  mistakes  precautions  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  their  repetition. 
— Kansas  City  Times. 

The  fact  that  the  Government  has 
commandeered  the  hemp  supply  gives 
hope  that  something  may  be  done  to 
check  the  work  of  the  German  propa- 
gandists.— Nashville  Southern  Lum- 
berman. 

The  report  of  500,000  striking  work- 
men in  Berlin  is  pretty  good  news 
■viewed  from  one  angle,  but  it  destroys 
that  comforting  deception  about  the 
complete  exhaustion  of  Germany's 
man  -  power.  —  Philadelphia  North 

American. 

The  Patent  Office  Gazette  for  Janu- 
ary 15  contains  twenty -three  paragraphs 
similar  to  the  following — arguments 
which  the  Teut  can  grasp  without 
standing  on  his  head:  "Patent  No. 
724789,  April  7,  1903,  to  Rene  Bonn, 
of  Mannheim,  Germany,  assignor  to 
Badische  Anilin  and  Soda  Pabrik,  of 
Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine,  Germany, 
a  corporation.  Blue  dye  and  process 
of  making  same.  License  applied  for  by 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  of 
Wilmington,  Del." — Chicago  Tribune. 


IT  WAS  THAT  EXTRA  KID  THAT  GOT  HIS  GOAT. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


GERMAN   IDEAS   OF  THE   PRESIDENT'S   AIMS 


TIIK  SIXISTKU  AIMS  of  our  wicked    Presided   hare 
;il    last    been    discovered    by    the    penetrating    keenness 
of  Germany's  renowned  "experts  on  America."     These 
discerning  gentlemen  have  suddenly  awakened  to  the  faot  thai 

their  "American  bluff"  theory  will  not  hold,  and  they  are 
casting  around  for  sonic  work- 
able hypothesis  which  will  save 
I  hem  from  having  to  face  (lie 
prospect  of  America's  real  mili- 
tary success.  As  the  Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt  says,  "This  much  is 
certain  —the  American  President 
is  not  arming  1,000,000  men  as 
bluff,  and  is  not  merely  seizing 
this  opportunity  to  provide 
American  Imperialism  with  the 
necessary  weapons  against  En- 
gland and  Japan.  He  has  the 
serious  intention  of  employing 
these  weapons  in  the  present 
war  and  he  hopes  by  the  use  of 
them  to  produce  a  decision  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  interest."  What, 
then,  is  the  President's  real 
aim?  The  Miinchner  Neueste 
Nachfichten  has  penetrated  the 
dark  secret  and  reveals  to  an 
astounded  humanity  his  "infa- 
mous designs."  The  President, 
the  Munich  organ  graciously  informs  us,  is  no  visionary  idealist 
—that  theory  was  all  a  mistake  due  to  a  wrong  interpretation 
of  the  "peace  without  victory"  speech — and  it  proceeds  with 
this  illuminating  paragraph: 

"Wilson  Avould  have  to  be  estimated  as  a  mean  spirit  if  ex- 
clusively pacifist  and  humanitarian  motives  and  tendencies 
were  to  be  the  driving  force  for  the  application  of  the  enormous 
resources  of  power  of  his  country.  And  we  should  be  attributing 
very  slight  political  insight  to  the  representatives  of  the  American 
people  in  Congress  and  Senate  if  we  were  to  assume  that  they 
had  been  moved  by  sentimental  or  moral  excitement  to  bring 
out  their  enormous  resources  of  power,  the  greatness  of  which 
is  in  such  striking  contrast  with  the  apparent  goal  for  which 
they  are  striving.  No,  Wilson's  policy  is  aiming  at  great  things — 
at  the  erection  of  an  undisputed  position  of  world-power  for  the 
free  North-American  State,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
all  the  politicians  and  statesmen  of  influence  are  following  him 
gladly  in  order  to  attain  this  exalted  aim. 

"Little  Europe  has  hitherto  dominated  the  world  politically, 
intellectually,  culturally,  and  economically.  This  domination 
is  now  to  pass  to  the  great  American  Republic.  .  .  .  By  the 
longest  possible  extension  of  the  war  the  complete  military, 
financial,  and  economic  exhaustion  of  the  European  peoples 
is  to  be  achieved  and  American  world-power  is  to  rise  from 
the  ruins." 

This  interpretation  of  the  President's  aims  has  badly  upset 
poor  Prof.  Moritz  Bonn,  who  is  a  "really  and  truly"  American 
expert,  for  he  actually  came  to  this  country  once  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  Dernburg  when  that  seductive  siren  was  making  ardent 
love  to  us  three  years  ago.  He  proceeds  to  answer  the  Nach- 
richten's  strictures  in  a  letter  which  shows  considerable  confusion 
of  mind,  but  is  interesting  because  it  brings  out  the  terror 
with  which  Germans  of  every  class  regard  the  possible  employ- 
ment of  economic  retaliation.     Professor  Bonn  writes: 


Vtmiomville 


LUN^VILLE 


WHERE  OUR  TROOPS   FIGHT  IN  FRANCE. 

The  authorized  announcement,  says  the  New  York  Times,  which 
publishes  this  map,  that  American  troops  have  taken  over  a  sector  of 
the  French  front  northwest  of  Toul.  indicates  that  they  are  holding  a 
part  of  the  line  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  St.  Mihiel  safient.  The 
exact  location,  for  obvious  reasons,  can  not    be    disclosed  as  yet. 


"The  question  now  is  whether  President  Wilson  has  become  a 
convert  to  force,  and  whether  he  and  his  people  are  pursuing  a 

policy  of  conquest.  Or  is  he  still  trying  to  reach  In-  old  aims 
by  new  means?  For,  if  he  is  going  to  throw  a  million  American 
warriors  upon  the  battle-field,  he  must  accept  the  principle  that, 
tin    -word   is  mightier  than   the  mind      and   this  at   a   time  when 

the  idea  of  a  peace  by  agn  •  Hunt 
is  rising  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
"  It  is  not  probable  that  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  will  complete  this 
departure  from  his  principle-  it 
he  finds  a  way  out.  If  he  is 
aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  (i>  p. 
many,  that  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  that  this  overthrow  must 
be  produced  at  a  given  moment 
by  the  participation  of  an  Ameri- 
can army  of  a  million — if  he 
thinks  that  he  has  other 
viceable  weapons  at  his  disposal, 
such  as  the  blockade  of  the 
neutrals  and  tin;  future  world- 
trade  blockade. 

"  If  Wilson  is  right  in  thinking 
that  by  cutting  off  the  supplies 
of  commodities  from  overseas 
the  future  recovery  of  Germany 
can  be  made  impossible,  he  need 
not  renounce  his  pacifist  past  in 
spite  of  his  participation  in  the 
war.  For  he  could  thus  caned 
the  German  victory  on  all  the 
battle-fields.  He  could  even 
cancel  by  this  means  the  smash- 
ing of  England,  if  England  were 
to  be  smashed.  We  are  consequently  faced  by  a  political 
problem  which  can  not  be  solved  by  arms." 

If  the  German  people  can  not  remove  the  American  menace 
by  the  force  of  arms,  the  German  military  critics  are  also  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  German  people  can  not  be  beaten  by 
force  of  arms,  certainly  not  American  arms.  Colonel  Gadke, 
who  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  military  critics  in 
Germany,  pours  out  his  scorn  in  the  Bremen  Weser  Zeitung  in 
this  scalding  article: 

"The  Entente  has  now  pinned  its  faith  entirely  to  American 
help.  It  therefore  is  important  that  the  Germans  know  just 
how  serious  is  this  American  menace.  The  Americans  are 
coming  to  Europe  to  meet  the  most  perfect  instrument  of  war 
that  any  age  ever  has  seen.     Can  they  do  it  ? 

"Secretary  of  War  Baker  recently  told  us  that  a  million  and 
a  half  men  were  under  training.  With  all  modesty  we  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who  are  still  being  trained 
can  not  terrify  us.  It  took  the  English  two  years  to  put  a  million 
men  in  a  battle-field  which  was  quite  near  them.  The  Ameri- 
cans, with  the  handicap  of  distance,  can  not  do  better. 

"How  are  the  Americans  off  for  officers?  Where  are  they 
to  get  4,500  generals  and  staff-officers?  Mr.  Baker  said  he  had 
9,000  officers  of  all  ranks  in  April,  but  now  has  110,000. 

"That  is  truly  an  American  masterpiece  of  accomplishment 
— to  sew  epaulets  on  a  hundred-thousand  men  and  call  them 
officers.  Does  Mr.  Baker  imagine  that  these  gentlemen  in  six, 
nine,  or  twelve  months  can  become  fit  to  perform  the  difficult 
tasks  of  officers  in  modern  war? 

"Of  the  total  strength  the  Americans  are  able  to  muster  it 
has  been  shown  that  only  a  half-million  can  get  to  Europe,  but 
when?  The  Entente  leaders  have  got  to  expect  them  before 
next  autumn — neutral  observers  say  six  months  later. 

"Moreover,  these  men  will  arrive  still  untrained.  While 
perhaps  they  may  be  useful  for  a  defensive,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered negligible  for  any  offensive  operations." 
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i;i  SS]  V    INCITING   GERMAN   STRIKJ  - 

FODING  in  GERMAN  TRBNCHE8  with  revolu- 
tionarj  propaganda,  tl»'  li<»l-h.  \  iki  tat  <;ui-im;  no  little 
embarrassment  i<>  the  Qerman  authorities,  and  at  the  game 
time  Furthering  their  ideal  of  an  international  claw  warfare  of 
labor  againsl  oapital.  Lenine  lias  op.nl>  pledged  the  Russian 
Red  Arm>  i>>  (In  support  of  the  German  radicals  if  they  will 
«.nl\  rue,  :umI  Dr  liar.. l.l  Williams,  the  Petrograd  eorrespondent 

Of  the   London   Daily  Chronicle,  writ 

"Lenini   'glories  in  civil  war.'     'Yes,'  he  aried  in  a  Bpeeoh  at 
th.  Congress,  'we  are  physical  -  force  men.     We  stand 


PREPARED   FOR  SACRIFICE. 

Boushkvik— "  Proud  of  the  Social  Revolution!     I  should  say  so. 
I'd  sacrifice  Russia  herself  for  it." 

— Noty  Satirikon  (Petrograd). 

for  violence  against  all  exploiters,  and  we  are  not  abashed  by 
the  cries  of  those  who  weep  and  shudder  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  struggle.  We  are  the  first  Government  in  the  world  that 
openly  declares  it  is  carrying  on  civil  war,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  carry  on  this  war  to  a  finish.'  " 

In  order  to  hasten  the  "good  work,"  the  Bolsheviki  begin  on 
the  material  nearest  to  hand — their  enemies  in  the  German 
trenches;  and  to  convert  them  to  the  ideals  of  the  Social  Revo- 
lution, they  have  published  a  newspaper  in  German  which  is 
sent  from  Petrograd  to  the  front  and  distributed  freely  over 
the  German  lines.  Its  name  is  Das  Volksfriede — the  People's 
Peace — and  it  is  bitterly  hostile  to  the  German  Government. 
Here  are  its  comments  on  the  recent  peace  negotiations  at  Brest- 
Litovsk: 

"In  order  to  understand  the  falseness  and  cynicism  of  these 
peace  conditions,  it  is  enough  to  remember  the  domination 
of  the  Germans  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  under  which  the  will 
of  the  inhabitants  was  declared.  In  the  occupied  districts 
the  Germans  rule  with  the  mailed  fist.  Workmen  are  pur- 
sued and  seized  in  the  streets  and  deported  to  Germany,  where 
they  are  forced  to  work  in  factories  and  are  treated  like  slaves. 
The  working  classes  remaining  in  the  occupied  districts  are  held 
in  subjection  by  the  knout  of  militarist  domination. 

"At  first  the  workers'  press  was  subjected  to  a  very  severe 
censorship;  later  it  was  completely  supprest.  The  workers' 
leaders  have  been  relegated  to  German  concentration-camps, 
where  for  months  past  they  have  been  starving.  Hunger 
demonstrations  organized  by  the  workmen  are  dispersed  and 
the  hunger  of  the  old  men  is  appeased  by  bullets.     All  these 


facts  have  bean  <x p<>><<l  man;,   timet  in  the  Qerman  Reich  tag 
ami  the  Prussian  Landtag  by  Social-Democratic  and  bourgt 
Deputies,  and  art   borne  out  bj  documentary  evidence." 

An  earnest  appeal  ii  mad.-  t<>  the  Qerman  soldiers  not  to 
allow  the  inhabitants  of  Courland  and  Poland  to  I"   exploited 

by  tin-  l'an-(  tomans: 

"And  now  the  Qerman  Government  declares  thai  a-  the 
Russian  workmen  and  peasants  do  not  desire  to  oppn      their 

comrades  Ix-lon^in^  to  other  nations,  the  latter  are  to  be  Lh    i>n 
of  whoever   wants   them.      The  (ierman   harons   in    Livonia  and 
the  Polish  proprietors  in  Lithuania  and   Poland  can  give  them 
up  to  Qerman  capitalists.     For  if  the  Qerman  capitalists  and 
generals  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  the  ri^ht  of  nation-  i> 
do  so  to  gratify  the  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Lett-! 

"The  truth  is  that  the  German  Gov<  rnment  wants  to  free  the 
peoples  on  the  Russian  Western  front  from  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion and  to  subjugate  them  with  German  capital." 

Just  why  the  Bolsheviki  balked  at  concluding  peace  with  the 
Germans  is  explained: 

"In  view  of  all  this,  the  Russian  Workmen's  Government 
will  in  no  circumstance  carry  on  negotiations.  The  mask  has 
fallen,  and  now  the  word  is  with  you  German  soldiers  and 
workmen.  The  German  Government  duped  you  for  three 
years  with  pacifist  assurances,  assuming  the  airs  of  an  innocent 
angel  or  a  harmless  lamb,  and  saying  it  was  the  Russians,  lh< 
French,  and  the  British  who  did  not  desire  peace. 

"The  Russian  workmen  and  soldiers  sent  the  Czar  to  the  devil 
and  brought  to  its  knees  the  bourgeoisie,  which  was  prolonging  the 
war.  The  Russian  workmen  and  peasants  desire  a  true  peace, 
defending  all  and  harming  none.  The  German  Government 
utters  hypocritical  phrases  and  puts  on  the  mask  of  democracy, 
but  when  we  look,  not  at  its  lips,  but  at  its  hands,  we  see  its  fists 
clenched." 

A  final  appeal  is  made  to  the  German  soldiers  and  workmen  to 
throw  off  "the  yoke  of  the  tyrant": 

"German  soldiers  and  workmen,  the  word  is  with  yeu.  If 
you  do  not  compel  your  Government  to  renounce  the  peace 
proposals  which  it  had  the  audacity  to  announce  to  the  Russian 
Revolution,  your  own  blood  and  that  of  all  the  proletariats  will 
be  shed  to  an  infinite  extent.  Up,  proletariats- — up,  soldiers  of 
Germany,  and  join  the  revolutionary  struggle  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war,  and  against  the  Governments  which  are 
betraying  the  masses.  Let  there  not  be  a  single  shot  fired  on  the 
Russian  front.  Do  not  be  the  executioners  of  the  Russian 
Workmen's  Revolution.  Let  not  a  regiment  allow  itself  to  be 
transported  to  the  other  fronts.  If  you  wish  for  a  general  peace 
make  the  peoples  listen  to  reason.  Long  live  the  International 
Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Revolution!" 


DECIMATED  GERMANY  —  From  the  beginning  of  the  war 
up  to  the  end  of  1917  there  were  over  a  million  more  deaths  in 
Germany  than  is  normally  the  case,  writes  the  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  the  Rotterdam  Maasbode,  who  sends  to  his  paper 
some  interesting  information  as  to  the  results  of  the  war  upon 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  Fatherland.     He  writes: 

"For  the  first  three  war-years  the  entire  loss  by  mortality  is 
said  to  have  been  3,700,000.  Thus,  instead  of  the  normal 
increase  of  the  population  by  2,400,000,  there  was,  on  August  1, 
1917,  a  decrease  of  600,000,  to  which  another  700,000  was 
added  as  a  result  of  the  decline  of  the  birth-figure  that  still 
continues.  The  absolute  decrease  in  the  population  after  three 
years,  therefore,  would  have  been  2  per  cent,  of  the  number  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  for  a  human  lifetime  the  years  of 
reduction  will  manifest  themselves  at  the  various  ages  as  weak 
links  in  the  chain  of  the  generations  on  whom  will  fall  the  work 
of  reconstruction. 

"Moreover,  yet  other  phenomena  are  to  be  expected  for  the 
near  future.  Instead  of  14,000,000,  the  men  between  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  forty-five  will  only  number  12,700,000,  and 
instead  of  800,000  as  now,  the  excess  of  women  over  men  will 
be  2,100,000.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  the  war-losses  will  be 
spread  over  the  various  ages.  But  it  looks  as  if  there  will  be 
1,100  women  to  every  1,000  men  of  marriageable  age.  For 
these  reasons,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  large 
number  of  invalids  among  the  men,  the  marriage  chances  must 
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be  termed  greatly  reduced,  a  fact  whioh  will  in  its  turn  produce 
further  shift  ings  on  the  labor  market,  that,  on  their  part,  will 
again  react  on  the  population  movement." 


QUEBEC   WILL   NOT   SECEDE 

ABR1KF  HOUR  OF  GLORY  has  been  enjoyed  by  Joseph 
Napoleon  FranecBur,  of  Lotbiniere,  for  he  bae  caused 
L  the  Federal  Parliament  of  Canada  to  spend  three  days 
discussing  the  grievances  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  lie  pro- 
posed that  Quebec  secede  from  the  Canadian  ( 'onfederation,  but, 
the  Montreal  Star  tells  US,  "the  outstanding  fact  about  yester- 
day's debate  is  that  nobody  in  the  Chamber  seemed  to  have  the 
slightest  desire  to  have  Quebe(!  secede  from   the  Confederation. 

Even  Joseph  Napoleon  Franeceur  himself  appeared  "to  have  no 
such  idea."  It  would  appear  that  Quebec  has  felt  hurt  at  the 
"abuse"  showered  upon  her  by  her  partners  in  the  Confederation, 
and  especially  by  Ontario.  The  debate  has  cleared  the  air,  and 
Mr  Franeceur,  having  achieved  his  purpose,  withdrew  his 
motion,  saying: 

"  I  did  not  want  to  bring  about  the  rupture  of  the  Confedera- 
tion pact.  But  if  the  campaign  of  vilification  goes  on,  and  more 
especially  if  the  Federal  Government  lends  itself  to  this  cam- 
paign, the  inevitable  result  will  be  the  separation  of  Quebec. 
Even  English  Protestants  in  Ontario  admit  the  truth  of  this 
statement." 

The  passionate  loyalty  of  French  Canada  to  the  flag,  to  the 
Confederation,  and  to  all  that  it  stands  for,  was  brought  out  by 
Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Quebec,  in  a  magnifi- 
cent speech,  in  which  he  said:  • 

"What  would  happen  if  we  separated?  I  would  not  like  to 
have  people  think  that  Mr.  Franeceur  meant  that.  But  since 
we  are  on  the  subject,  everybody  should  say  what  he  thinks. 
How  would  we  protect  our  harbors,  our  frontiers?  We  would  be 
surrounded  with  tariff  walls.  How  would  we  pay  the  debt  that 
would  fall  on  our  shoulders.  What  position  would  the  French- 
Canadians  in  the  other  provinces  be  in? 

"Up  to  now  we  have  suffered  nothing  but  certain  unjust 
articles  and  oral  insults.  Would  that  be  enough?  Recall  the 
position  of  the  United  States  before  their  Federation.  Each 
State  was  ambitious  to  surpass  the  other.  The  quarrel  lasted 
for  a  long  time  until  there  suddenly  arose  a  question,  the  libera- 
tion of  the  slaves.  The  Civil  War  broke  out,  costing  the  lives 
of  500,000  men  and  more  than  two  billions  in  money.  What 
happened  after  this?  Reconciliation.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  this  shedding  of  blood,  of  this  spending  of  money,  that 
the  United  States  has  grown,  achieved  wealth,  and  reached  such 
great  power.  And  that  is  perhaps  why,  entering  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies,  they  are  going  to-day  to  preserve,  high  and 
firm,  right,  justice,  and  liberty 

"For  fifty  years  we  have  lived  under  this  regime.  We  have 
had  difficulties,  it  is  true,  but  to-day  have  we  any  right  to  be 
dissatisfied,  to  say  that  the  system  has  failed?  I  believe  we  have 
not.  When  I  look  at  the  results  that  have  been  achieved,  when 
I  see  the  developments  that  have  been  realized,  1  feel  like  saying, 
as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  last  July  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Confederation,  that  the  hopes  of  the  Fathers  of  Confedera- 
tion have  been  outstript 

"It  is  to  preserve  to  my  country  her  greatness,  to  guard  in 
the  hearts  of  our  children  all  their  hopes,  to  hand  down  to  them 
the  inheritance  which  we  received  from  our  fathers,  that  we 
should  fight  fearlessly  against  the  passing  storm  and  work  cease- 
lessly for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the  Canadian 
Confederation." 

What  Quebec  itself  thinks  of  it  all  can  be  seen  from  the  re- 
marks of  Le  Soleil,  one  of  Quebec's  French  journals.     It  writes: 

"We  hope  that  the  echoes  of  this  debate  (on  the  Franeceur 
resolution)  will  be  heard  in  the  other  provinces.  It  is  in  an 
undeniable  manner  the  echo  of  the  profound  sentiments  of  a 
whole  people,  of  a  people  who,  without  useless  recrimination, 
without  violence,  but  with  firmness,  claim  the  right  to  live  re- 
spected by  their  partners  in  the  Confederation.  We  have  the 
firm  confidence  that  if  this  debate  shall  have  been  properly  re- 
ported in  the  other  provinces  we  shall  have  made  a  decided  step 


forward,   because  without  knowledge  of  each  province  by  the 
mi  hers  there  can  not  be  any  understanding  or  harmony,  and  ooi 
quently  no  common  fruitful  life  in  the  Canadian  Confederation." 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier'a  paper,  /.<  Canada,  of  .Montreal,  believes 
that  the  other  provinces  might  be  induced  to  legislate  Quebec 

out  of  the  Confederation,  but  it  has  no  f ears  OS  that  account: 

"Quebec  has  no  fear  of  Federal  legislation  which  will  remove 
her  constitutional  rights.  It  knows  that  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
more  solicitous  of  sacred  treaties  than  our  fellow  citizens  of  the 
West  which  it  has  proved  by  throwing  itself  into  the  war  to 
defend   tla    treaty   guaranteeing  the   neutrality  <>f  Belgium 


WHAT   THE   KAISER   WOULD   DO   WITH   TROTZKY. 

—  Westminster  Gazette. 

Quebec  knows  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  never  allow  the 
Confederation  pact  to  be  broken." 

In  Ontario,  where  some  bitterness  against  Quebec  has  been 
said  to  prevail,  the  friendliest  sentiments  are  exprest  by  the 
Toronto  Globe,  which  is  particularly  imprest  with  the  words  of 
Sir  Lomer  Gouin: 

"Sir  Lomer's  words  will  carry  weight  not  only  in  Quebec,  but 
in  the  sister  provinces.  His  plea  for  the  rights  of  minorities  is 
sound  Liberalism  and  sound  democracy. 

"Canada  must  continue  to  develop  the  great  purpose  of  Con- 
federation. She  must  go  on  with  nation-building.  She  must 
bring  the  noble  vision  of  Sir  George  Etienne  Cartier,  fifty  years 
ago,  into  present-day  actuality. 

"We  must  unite  our  provinces,  that  the  people,  whose  in- 
terests and  •sympathies  are  identical,  can  be  melted  into  one 
great  nation. 

"To  best  do  that,  the  citizens  of  all  provinces  must  banish 
prejudice  and  bigotry,  eschew  the  bitterness,  and  earnestly  en- 
deavor to  come  closer  together  in  the  mutual  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding of  common  ideals  and  common  purposes." 


CANADA'S  NEW  NATURALIZATION  LAW  — The  Van- 
couver Daily  Sun  tells  of  the  new  rules  under  which  Canada  now 
enrolls  citizens: 

"An  important  change  in  Canada's  naturalization  laws  has 
become  effective  with  the  new  year.  Formerly,  the  period  of  resi- 
dence required  to  secure  naturalization  was  three  j-ears.  Hence- 
forth it  will  be  five.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brand  of  naturaliza- 
tion formerly  granted  was  not  recognized  outside  of  Canada.  In 
future  it  will  be  good  anywhere  in  his  Majesty's  dominions. 

"Under  the  old  system  an  American  citizen,  for  instance, 
might  come  to  Canada,  spend  three  years  here,  and  take  out  his 
papers.  He  thereby  acquired  all  the  rights  of  a  British  subject 
so  long  as  he  remained  in  this  country.  But  if  he  moved  to 
Australia  or  England  he  had  to  put  in  another  period  of  residence 
and  take  out  another  set  of  papers.  This  is  now  done  away 
with.  He  can  move  from  Canada  to  Australia  and  find  himself 
in  the  same  legal  position  as  if  he  moved  from  British  Columbia  to 
Alberta.     Everywhere  under  the  flag  his  rights  will  be  the  same. 

"  This  change  has  been  brought  about  as  the  result  of  an  agree- 
ment reached  at  the  imperial  conference  some  years  ago  and  im- 
plemented by  concurrent  legislation  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire." 


is 
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lll\T    BIG    DRIVE   AT   THE    WEST 

STRIKES,  IM  M.I  K.  AM)  l  \KKST  in  Germans  have 
driven  the  proud  Pan-German  party  Into  a  corner.  All 
the  uewfl  Doming  0U1  of  tlic  Fatherland  shows  elearlv   that 

the  Jini  Use  thai  if  some  subetantial  auooeee  ia  not  speedily 

obtained,  the  hungry  proletariat  maj  rise,  and  then    as  Heine 


THE  POTSDAM   PIPER. 
"  What  the  Hindenburg  will  happen  when  I  have  to  stop?" 

— Bystander  (London). 

rather  neatly  put  it  nearty  a  century  ago — "The  French  Revo- 
lution will  be  only  an  innocent  idyll."  Consequently  a  great 
drive  at  the  Western  front  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  is 
predicted  by  both  sides,  and  the  French  at  least  are  quite  wide- 
awake to  the  trend  of  events,  and  prepared.  Mr.  Marcel  Hutin, 
one  of  the  shrewdest  military  critics  in  France,  thus  writes 
in  the  Echo  de  Paris: 

"The  question  is,  where  will  the  attack  be  made?  I  still 
think  the  Germans  will  try  to  exert  pressure  on  the  entire 
Franco-British  front,  but  that  the  real  offensive  will  take  place 
on  the  two  wings— the  first  from  St.  Mihiel  to  the  Swiss  frontier, 
and  the  second  from  Armentieres  to  the  sea. 

"The  Crown  Prince  and  Duke  Albrecht  of  Wiirttemberg 
cherish  the  hope  of  capturing  Verdun  while  endeavoring  to  cut 
the  main  line  to  Bar-le-Duc  so  as  to  recapture  the  portion  of 
Upper  Alsace  occupied  by  our  troops.  This  dream  dates  from 
as  far  back  as  1916. 

"The  offensive  on  the  British  front  would  aim  to  take  Calais 
and  Dunkirk.  Then  the  strategic  plan  would  be  to  maneuver 
the  two  extreme  wings  so  as  to  bring  about  a  general  descent 
of  the  Central  armies  on  Paris.  Such  is  Ludendorff's  colossal 
military  dream  to  impose  his  peace  upon  the  stubborn  Entente 
before  the  first  million  American  troops  can  get  to  work.  We 
have,  however,  a  command  which  will  know  how  to  meet  every 
eventuality,  which  will  be  able  to  distingush  between  feints  and 
real  offensives,  and  we  have  armies  ready  not  only  to  retaliate, 
but  also  to  take  the  initiative." 

The  Paris  Matin  publishes  an  interview  on  the  immediate 
military  prospects  as  seen  by  a  neutral  who  recently  left  Ger- 
many after  a  long  stay.  In  his  opinion  it  is  "an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  Germany  to  undertake  within  the  shortest  possible  time 
an  offensive  on  the  Western  front."  He  thinks  the  moral  and 
material  forces  both  of  Germany  and  her  allies  would  be  unable 
to  resist  the  strain  of  prolonging  the  war  until  the  fall,  "when 
America  will  be  able  to  enter  the  field  in  full  strength."  He 
continues: 

"At  present  there  are  two  parties,  one  under  General  Luden- 


dorff,  who  ia  with  the  Crown  Prinee,  th  other  under  Herr  von 
Kuhlmann,  who  ia  supported  bj  the  Emperor,  while  Counl  von 
Herding  is  aeting  as  arbiter.  Ludendprff  is  said  to  have  stated 
before  the  Bundesratfa  that  Germany  has  three ehanoes ou1  of 
four  of  winning.  Verdun haa been  chosen  a>  the  most  fav orahh 
point  of  attack.  The  German  Emperor  has  reoentlj  addresl 
encouraging  words  to  the  Verdun  army,  and  General  Gallwitz, 

w  ho  commands  there,  has  received  the  highest  dii  i in- 1  ions.  The 
new  Verdun  offensive  is  to  be  the  Crown  Prinoe'l  revenge.  The 
general  reply  t«>  those  who  point  out  that  the  laei  Verdun 
offensive  was  a  failure  is  that  the  Germane  were  stop!  only  by 

the  mud.  Diversions  on  a  large  scale  are  also  contemplated 
against  Calais  and  Italy." 

The  Pan-Germans,  it  seems,  imagine  that  a  successful  assault 
either  at  Verdun  or  Calais  would  inevitably  bring  about  a 
"German  peace.'"  But  Philipp  Beheidemann,  the  leader  of  the 
German  majority  Socialists,  is  of  an  entirely  contrary  opinion. 
In  a  speech  to  the  Main  Committee  of  the  Reichstag,  reported 
I'.v   the  Berlin  V or  warts,  he  said: 

"The  nervous  fighters  at  home  who  are  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  last  drop  of  the  blood  of  others  can  not  awaken  the  feeling 
of  hate  in  me.  Their  agitation  has  produced  two  parties,  now- 
opposing  each  other.  One  holds  that  the  struggle  will  he  ended 
within  a  few  months  by  a  smashing  victory.  The  other  party 
does  not  believe  it.  One  desires  a  peace  by  agreement;  tin- 
other  a  forcible  peace.     Just  listen  to  this: 

"'The  statesman  who  emerges  from  this  war  without  Longvvy 
and  Briey,  without  Belgium  remaining  in  our  possession,  with- 
out the  Flemish  coast  being  wrested  from  the  English  sphere 
of  power,  and  without  the  Meuso  line  being  modified  to  our 
advantage,  will  be  designated  by  history  as  the  grave-digger  of 
German  power.' 

"This  is  no  resolution  from  the  lunatic  asylum  in  the  Haupt- 
strasse  at  Schoneberg,  but  a  sentence  from  the  speech  of  that 
National  Liberal,  Deputy  Fuhrmann,  in  the  Prussian  House  of 
Representatives 

"Suppose  we  conquer  Calais  and  Paris.  Would  that  mean 
peace?  I  say  no.  The  most  astounding  fact  is  that  the  war 
continues  on  and  on,  tho  both  sides  have  already  realized  that 
the  struggle  can  not  be  ended  by  a  great  military  decision.     We 


THE  MILLSTONES  OF  WAR. 

Fkance   and  England  (groaning) — "  Hore  comes  a  fifth  crusher." 

—Ulk  (Berlin). 

have  overrun  entire  states.  We  have  driven  enemy  govern- 
ments out  of  their  country,  but  notwithstanding  all  this  we 
have  not  secured  peace  as  yet,  and  when  finally  the  youth  of 
Germany  and  France  has  bled  to  death,  and  we  shall  have  com- 
pletely vanquished  England  and  France,  will  we  then  have  peace 
with  America?" 


] 
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-AND  -  INVENTION 


A   TEST   OF   YOUR   INTELLIGENCE 


TO  PICK  OUT  AN  ADULT  of  superior  intelligence  by 
an\  one  tesl  may  be  regarded  as  not  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility;  yel  Prof.  Lewis  M.  Terman,  of  Stanford 
University,  proposes  one,  which  be  says  has  such  a  hijrli  value 
that,  used  without  others,  it  will  give  results  witliin  10  per 
ccni.  of  those  obtained  by  the  far-famed  Binet-Simon  scale. 
Tins  test  is  the  so-called  "vocabulary  test,"  and  il  is  so  easily 
used  that  within  a  Uriel'  period  readers  of  Tin:  DlGESI 
will  doubtless  be  applying  it  to  their  families  and  friends. 
The  vocabulary  used,  copied  below  from  Professor  Terman's 
hook  on  "The  Measurement 
of  Intelligence,"  consists  of 
100  words  derived  by  select- 
ing (he  last  word  of  every 
sixth  column  in  a  dictionary 
containing  is, 000  words,  pre- 
sumably the  most  common 
in  the  language.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  100  words 
selected  according  to  some 
arbitrary  rule  will  he  a  large 
enough  sampling  to  afford 
a  fairly  rehahle  index  of  a 
subject's  entire  vocabulary. 
Says  a  reviewer  in  The  Jour- 
nal of  H-eredity  (Washington, 
January): 


"As  to  scoring,   'credit   a   response  ill  full  if  it   e;i\es  one  cornet 

meaning  for  a  word,  regardless  of  whether  that  meaning  u  the 
most  common  one,  and  regardless  of  whether  it  i-  the  original 
<>r  a  d»  ri\  ed  meaning.  Occasionally  hair  credit  may  he  given,  hut 
this  should  be  avoided  as  far  a-  possible. 

"To  find  the  entire  vocabulary  (of  tin  individual  who  i- 
being  examined),  multiply  the  number  of  words  known  by  180. 
Thus  the  child  who  defines,  twentj  words  correct!)  ha-  a  vocabu- 
lary of  20  X  ISO  =  3,600  words;  fifty  correct  definitions  would 
mean  a  vocabulary  of  O.ooo  words,  etc  Tin  following  are  the 
standards  for  different  yean,  as  determined  by  the  vocabulary 
readied  by  60  per  cent,  to  <>.">  per  cent,  of  the  subjects  of  tin 

\ arious  mental  1<  \ eh: 


s. 
9, 

10. 

u. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
1">. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
1«». 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 


orange 

bonfire 

roar 

go*  D 

tap  i' 

scorch 

paddle 

envelope 

straw 

rule 

haste 

afloat 

ej  e-lash 

copper 

health 

cone 

guitar 

mellow 
pork 

impolit 


v 


26. 

27. 
28 
29. 
:«». 
\\\. 
32. 
33. 
:<4. 
36. 
36. 
87. 
38. 
:i<». 

40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 

4.">. 


1  I   r  I   |   '1    >l  I   I    <  .  -,.#. 

plumbing  /  46. 

out  ward  17 

lecture      l<  4S. 

dungeon   r  49. 

southern    1/  50. 


mil  ieeable, 

muzzle    is 

quake 

ei\  il 

trcasur\     - 

reception  U' 

ramble 

skill 

misuse 

insure 

stave     i 

regard    ' 

nerve 

crunch 

juggler 

majesty 

brunette 

snip 

apish        •"" 

sportive  V* 

hj  stories 

Mars 

repose 

shrewd 

forfeit        J/ 


7(1 


51.  peculiarity 

."i2.  coinage 

xi.  mosaic     r\v 

54.  bewail       ^ 

55.  disproportionate 

56.  dilapidated 

57.  charter 


flaunt 

77.  declivity 

7s.  fen 

7'.i.  ochre 

80.  exaltation 

si.  incrustaiioii 

82.  laity 


58.  conscientious  s..v  selectman 


tfe— y 


/ 


k 


"Rather  extensive  experi- 
mentation  with  this  list  and 
others  chosen  in  a  similar 
manner  has  proved  that  the 
assumption  is  justified.  .  .  . 
It  may  seem  to  the  reader 
almost  incredible  that  so 
small  a  sampling  of  words 
would  give  a  reliable  index 
of  an  individual's  vocabulary. 
That  it  does  so  is  due  to  the 
operation    of     the    ordinary 

laws  of  chance.  It  i>  analogous  to  predicting  the  results  of 
an  election  when  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ballots  have 
been  counted.  If  it  is  known  that  a  ballot-box  contains  600 
\otes.  audit'  when  only  thirty  have  been  counted  it  is  found 
that  they  are  divided  between  two  candidates  in  the  pro- 
portion of  twenty  to  ten.  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  a  complete 
count  will  give  the  two  candidates  approximately  400  and  200 
respectively.  In  1014  about  l.(KH).(KH)  votes  were  east  for 
Governor  in  California,  and  when  only  10, (MX)  votes  had  heen 
counted,  or  a  hundredth  of  all.  it  was  announced  and  conceded 
that  Governor  John  on  had  heen  reelected  by  aboul  1">0.000 
plurality.  The  completed  count  gave  him  188,505  plurality. 
The  error  was  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote. 

"The  1(K)  words  thus  chosen  are  arranged  approximately 
(tho  not  exactly)  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty,  and  the  examiner 
usually  begins  with  the  easier  words  and  proceeds  to  the  harder, 
continuing  until  the  subject  examined  is  no  longer  able  to  define 
the  words.  'With  children  under  nine  or  ten  years,'  Dr.  Terman 
directs,  'begin  with  the  first.  Apparently  normal  children  of 
ten  years  may  safely  he  credited  with  the  first  ten  words  with- 
out being  asked  to  define  them.  Apparently  normal  children 
of  twelve  may  begin  with  word  16  and  fifteen-year-olds  with 
word  21.  Except  with  subjects  of  almost  adult  intelligence, 
there  is  no  need  to  give  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  words,  as  these  are 
almost  never  correctly  defined  by  school-children.  A  safe 
rule  to  follow  is  to  continue  until  eight  or  ten  successive  words 
have  heen  missed  and  to  score  the  remainder  minus  without 
giving  them.' 


59.  avarice 

60.  artless 
(il.  priceless 

62.  swaddle 

63,  tolerate 
(•t.  gelatinous 

65.  depredation 

66.  promontory 

67.  frustrate 

68.  milksop 

(>!».  philanthropy 

70.  iron> 

71.  lotus 

72.  -drabble      U^ 

7.i.  harpy      ^  , 

74.  embody      &^ 

75.  infuse        IS 


U 


Zr^ 


st.  sapient 

85,  retroactive 

86.  achromatic 
s7.  ambergris 
ss.  casuist  t\ 
st».  paleolojry 
!M>.  perfunctory' 
tti.  precipitancy 

92.  iheosophy 

98;  piscatorial 

'.•l.  sudorific 

95.  parterre    '■ 

96.  liomunculiis 

97.  cameo 

!»k.  shagreen  ' 

'.)<».  limpet 

lOO.  complot 


/t? 


OF  COURSE,  Vol     AKE   A   SUPERIOR   ADl/LT. 

If  so.  you  can  give  passable  definitions  of  at  least  seventy-five  of  the 
above  words.  The  average  adult  can  not  manage  more  than  sj\ty- 
flve  of  them.  'Ability  to  give  seventy-five  definitions  from  the  above 
list    indicates   the    possession  of  a   working    vocabulary    of    13,500    words. 


Herd* 

1 

Bight  J  ears 

20 

8,60a) 

Ten   J  ears 

30 

:.  too 

Twelve  yean 

to 

7  ,200 

Fourteen  yean. 

60 

!(  OOO 

\\  erage  adult .  .  . 

66 

11    700 

.superior  adult  .     . 

.  .       77) 

13,500 

Alt  ho  the  form  of  the  defini- 
tion is  significant,  it  is  not 
taken  into  consideration  in 
scoring.  The  test  is  intended 
to  explore  the  range  of  ideas 
rather  than  the  evolution  of 
thought  forms.  When  it  is 
evident  that  the  child  has 
one  fairly  correct  meaning  for 
a  word,  he  is  given  full  credit 
for  it,  however  poorly  the 
definition    may    have     heen 

stated. 

"'While  there  is  naturally 
some  difficulty  now  and  then 
in  deciding  whether  a  given 
definition  is  correct,  this 
happens  much  less  frequently 
than  one  would  expect.  In 
order  to  get  a  definite  idea 
of  the  extent  of  error  due  to 
the  individual  differences 
among  examiners,  we  have 
had  the  definitions  of  twenty- 
five  subjects  graded  inde- 
pendently by  ten  different  persons.  The  results  showed  an 
average  difference  below  three  in  the  number  of  definitions 
scored  plus.  Since  these  subjects  attempted  on  an  average 
about  sixty  words,  the  average  number  of  doubtful  definitions 
per  subject  Mas  below  5  per  cent,  of  the  number  attempted. 

"'An  idea  of  the  degree  of  leniency  to  he  exercised  may  he 
had  from  the  following  examples  of  definitions,  which  are  mostly 
low  grade,  but  acceptable: 

i.  Orange.     "An  orange  is  to  eat."     "it  Is  yellow  and  grows  on  a  tr  • 

2.  'Bonfire.  "Von  burn  it  outdoors."  "You  burn  some  leaves  or 
things."     "  It's  a  big  fire." 

■i.   linar.      "  A  lion  roars."      "You  holler  loud." 

4.  Gown.  "To  sleep  in."  "It's  a  nightie."  "It's  a  nice  gown  that 
ladies  wear." 

"The  test  is  particularly  interesting,  since  it  seems  to  give 
reasonably  correct  measurement  of  the  intelligence  of  adults, 
and  there  are  very  few  single  tests  which  can  be  easily  applied 
that  give  reliable  results  in  such  cases.  There  is.  Professor 
Terman  finds,  a  well-marked  difference  between  the  average 
adult  and  the  superior  adult,  altho  the  number  of  words  in  the 
vocabulary  by  which  they  differ  is  only  ten.  A  majority 
of  average  adults  can  give  sixty-five  words,  but  only  one-third 
of  them  can  <rive  seventy-rive  words — the  test  of  the  superior 
adult.  But  of  those  whom  extensive  testing  shows  to  be 
'superior  adults,'  90  per  cent,  can  pass  tin  superior  adult  test  of 
seventy-five  definitions.  'Ability  to  pass  the  test  i-  relatively 
independent  of  the  number  of  years  the  subject  has  attended 
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..•I,  our  business  men   >h<»\\  iny: 
even  a  higher  percentage  ol  pa 
than  high-eohool  pupil 

"While  tin-  test  may  be  more 
reliable  than  anj  other  single 'lest, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  place  too 
much  dependence  on  it.  It  is  some- 
what influenced  by  the  kind  ol' 
training  and  education  one  has  had 

altho  leas  bo  than  would  be  ex- 
pected. No  single  test,  and  no 
Beries  of  tests,  is  an  adequate  mea- 
sure of  the  genera]  intelligence. 
The  trained  examiner  takes  account 
of  every  clue  he  can  find,  and  it 
would  be  a  disservice  to  psychology 
to  give  the  impression  that  any 
testa  are  infallible,  especially  if 
given  by  unskilled  examiners  or  by 
autoexamination.  The  most  that 
is  claimed  for  the  Binet  tests,  for 
example,  may  be  stated  in  Dr. 
Terman's  own  words: 

■'One  who  knows  how  to  apply 
the  tests  correctly  and  who  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  psychological  in- 
terpretation of  responses  can  in 
forty  minutes  arrive  at  a  more  ac- 
curate judgment  as  to  a  subject's 
intelligence  than  would  be  possible 
without  the  tests  after  months  or 
even  years  of  close  observation.  .  .  . 
Exceptionally  superior  endowment 
is  discoverable  by  the  tests,  how- 
ever unfavorable  the  home  from  which  it  comes,  and  inferior 
endowment  can  notvbe  normalized  by  all  the  advantages  of  the 
most  cultured  home.  Or,  to  quote  from  William  Stern,  tin- 
greatest  German  exponent  of  the  psychology  of  individual 
differences,  "The  tests  actually  reach  and  discover  the  general 
developmental  conditions  of  intelligence,  and  not  mere  frag- 
ments of  knowledge  and  attainments  acquired  by  chance."'" 


Illustrations  with  this  article  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American)' 

IT  TOOK  SEVERAL  DAYS  TO  GET 
THIS   SCENE    WITH   A  LIVE    DOG. 


Xew  k*urk 


DOLLS   AS   MOVIE   ACTORS 

THE  STARS  OF  FILMDOM  are  shortly  to  be  con- 
fronted with  formidable  rivals  —  competitors  who  will 
pose  without  salary  and  require  neither  food  nor  sleep. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  compensatory  disadvantages,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  descriptive  matter  that  we  quote  below. 
The  new  actors  and  actresses,  to  be  brief,  are  made  of  wood 
and  wax.  They  are  dolls  which  can  be  made  to  move  gracefully 
but  slowly.  This  slowness  of  motion  is  one  of  the  disadvantages 
noted  above,  altho  of  course  it  does  not  appear  in  the  finished 
result.  Even  the  simplest  scenes  which,  when  projected  at 
normal  speed,  may  be  run  off  in  a  few  seconds,  may  require 
perhaps  an  hour  or  more  to  pose  the  dolls  and  photograph 
the  individual  move- 
ments. A  doll  is 
posed  for  the  be- 
ginning of  a  move- 
ment, and  the  camera 
man.  turning  the 
crank  of  his  machine 
once,  makes  a  single 
exposure.  Then  the 
director  moves  the 
doll  a  fraction  of  an 
inch,  another  expo- 
sure is  made,  and  so 
on.  The  simplest  ac- 
tion, such  as  raising 
or  lowering  an  arm,  is 
composed  of  ten  to 
twenty  movements. 
Says  Mr.  Robert  H. 


THE    -FARMER"   MUST  TIME   HIS  MOVEMENTS  WITH   THE   DOLLS' 


Moulton,  who  writes  on  "Toy land 
in   the   Films"  for    '/'/<<    S< 
.1  meriean: 

"Hut    simply    moving  the   dolls 

about    and    photographing    them    is 
not    all    of    the   job    lis    any  means. 

To    produce    natural    movements, 

the  director  must  know  jiif-t  how 
Car  to  move  them  between  each  ex- 
posure and  how  many  times  to  do 
it  to  secure  the  effect  desired.  This 
requires  u  vast  amount  of  study 
and  experimenting.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Mr.  Moss  almost  invaria- 
bly goes  through  every  action  to 
lie  performed  by  his  dolls  himself 
and  counts  the  number  of  pictures 
it  will  take  to  complete  that  action. 
In  addition,  he  must  observe  the 
proper  angle  at  which  an  arm,  a  leg, 
or  a  head  must  be  moved  to  make 
the  entire  action  seem  continuous 
and  true  to  life  when  it  is  projected 
on  the  screen.  For  this  reason  M  r. 
Moss  uses  only  the  finest  jointed 
dolls,  capable  of  much  flexibility, 
and  even  these  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  have  made  to  order  under  his 
personal  supervision. 

"That  the  work  of  posing  dolls 
to  act  before  the  camera  requires 
infinite  patience  and  care  goes 
without  saying.  Mr.  Moss  experi- 
mented for  several  years  before  he  felt  qualified  to  attempt 
a  production  worthy  to  offer  the  public.  During  this  time  he 
turned  out  a  number  of  short  plays,  which,  however,  were 
not  for  general  exhibition.  Furthermore,  his  earlier  efforts 
were  confined  exclusively  to  dolls,  whereas  in  his  latest  ef- 
forts he  has  introduced  living  characters  in  some  of  the  scenes. 
This  means  that  the  difficult  problem  of  synchronism  had 
to  be  solved. 

"  That  is  to  sav,  while  he  could  control  the  movements  of 
his  dolls  well  enough,  Mr.  Moss  had  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
make  the  human  actor's  movements  occur  simultaneously  and 
in  proper  tempo  with  those  of  the  dolls. 

"This  he  succeeded  in  doing  in  a  most  realistic  manner.  For 
instance,  he  has  a  scene  where  the  hero  and  heroine  dolls  have 
lost  their  way  in  the  country.  We  first  see  them  climbing 
a  six-foot  embankment  to  the  road,  while  down  the  road  comes 
a  farmer  on  foot.  Reaching  the  road,  the  dolls  hail  the  farmer, 
who  has  arrived  opposite  them,  and  ask  the  way  home.  To 
move  the  dolls  up  the  embankment  required  thirty  minutes, 
and  while  this  was  going  on  the  actor-farmer  had  so  to  regulate 
his  speed  that  he  would  cover  the  required  distance  in  the 
same  time. 

"  Of  course  the  scene  had  to  be  rehearsed  several  times  for 
the  benefit  of  the  actor-farmer,  until  the  whole  thing  was  mathe- 
matically correct. 

"This  brings  out  an  advantage,  and  perhaps  the  only  one, 

that  the  director  of 
the  dolls  enjoys  over 
the  director  of  real 
people.  The  dolls  do 
not  have  to  be  re- 
hearsed, but  are  ready 
to  go  through  their 
paces  the  moment  the 
director  gives  the 
word,  and  without 
any  preliminary  train- 
ing. Generally  they 
do  it,  too,  without  the 
slightest  objection. 
The  word  generally 
is  used  advisedly,  for, 
preposterous  as  it 
may  sound,  the  dolls 
occasionally  seem  af- 
flicted with  '  tempera- 
ment,' just  like  a 
thousand  -  dollar  -  a  - 
week    star.     At    any 
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rate,  the;  sometimes  refuse  to  do  whal  the 
scenario  calls  for,  and  then  it  is  necessary 

t<.  work  up  new  business  for  them.  It  may 
be  the  weather  that  affects  their  joints,  or 
it  may  be   that    same   inexplicable  thing 

which  causes  a  fish-line  to  become  hope- 
lessly   tangled,   hut    the   fact    remains    that 

they  have  their  fits  of  contrariness.     The 

only  consolation  is  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances tlie  director  may  express  his 
opinion  freely  without  any  chance  of  a 
come-back  from  hrs  actors 

"To  tell  much  of  the  tricks  of  this  busi- 
ness would  be  to  tell  it  all.  It  may  he 
said,  however,  that  a  great  many  pins  and 
invisible  threads  and  wires  are  used. 
Then,  of  course,  special  scenery  is  required. 
Mr.  Moss  employs  a  corps  of  carpenters 
who  do  nothing  but  build  miniature  stage- 
settings  and  properties,  mam  of  which 
are  quite  as  elaborate  in  detail  as  those 
employed  in  productions  with  real  people. 
The  question  of  costumes  is  also  an 
important  one.  and  so,  like  almost  even- 
thin},'  else,  they  are  designed  and  manu- 
factured under  Mr.  Moss's  personal 
supervision. 

"  It  may  be  stated  that  they  cost 
quite  a  bit  of  money,  too.  Mr.  Moss's 
latest  achievement  is  to  give  expression  to 
his  dolls.  He  has  worked  out  a  scheme 
whereby    they   are   made   to  smile,  frown. 

pout,  wink,  and  exhibit  various  other  emotions.     But  just  how 
it  is  done  is  a  secret  that  rests  with  the  director  alone." 


THE    BRIQUET   AS    A    COAL-SAVER 

THE  COAL  FAMINE,  which  is  not  yet  relieved,  makes 
of  more  than  usual  interest  an  article  in  Die  Neue 
Welt,  tlie  magazine  section  of  Yorwdrts,  the  Berlin 
Socialist  journal.  Every  one  who  has  kept  house  in  Germany 
has  become  acquainted  with  the  briquet,  the  rounded,  prest 
bricks  which  there  axe  used  as  we  use  broken  anthraeite 
for  household  warming  and  cooking.  In  Germany  there  are 
two  varieties  of  briquet,  the  black  and  the  brown.  The  former 
is  a  product  of  what  here  goes  largely  to  waste,  but  is  there  care- 
fully saved  and  used.  It  is  composed  of  the  dust  and  the  sittings 
remaining  from  broken  and  assorted  stove-coal,  mixed  with  the 
greasy  and  inflammable  refuse  remaining  from  the  manufacture 
of  tar  and  lubricants.     There  is,  therefore,  here  a  twofold  saving. 


GIVING  THE   DECAPITATED  JUDGE   A   NEW    HEAD    MADE    FROM    A    BASEBALL. 

Large  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  transport  conveniences, 
presses,  and  drying  Ovens  for  the  prest  brick,  are  worked  in 
connection  with  the  mines,  so  that  all  usable  material  produced 
by  the  miners  is  worked  up.  But  the  black  briquet  is  usable 
only  under  forced  or  strong  draft,  since  under  moderate  draft 
it  tends  to  disintegrate  and  "bank"  the  tins.  It  is  there- 
fore employed  chiefly  in  locomotives  and  manufacturing 
establishments. 

The  brown  briquet  is  made  in  a  smaller  size  and  for  household 
use.  It  is  produced  from  coal  of  younger  geological  formation, 
which  therefore  lies  less  deeply  covered.  Indeed  it  is  in  many 
places  close  to  the  surface  and  worked  from  open  excavations. 
It  has  not  yet  hardened  into  the  consistency  of  stone.  In  the 
working  of  these  deposits  the  material  comes  out  mainly  as 
slack,  tho  a  considerable  portion  is  taken  out  in  lumps  and 
used  in  that  form. 

The   "slack"    is    worked    up    in    a    manner    similar    to    that 
composing   the   black    variety.     But   it    takes   fire   much    more 
quickly,   burns   readily   and   thoroughly,   gives  good  heat,   and 
leaves  a  clear,  light  ash. 

In  view  of  the  immense  slack  heaps  near 
our  own  mines  and  the  available  refuse  from 
coke  and  tar  manufacture,  it  would  seem 
that  here  is  an  opening  for  a  commercial 
venture  that  will  use  waste  material  and  also 
conserve  our  fuel-supply. 


TRYING   OUT    DOLL   POSES    FOR    A   ROMANTIC    SCENE. 


TOADSTOOLS  FOR  CORK— On  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  cork  in  Germany  various 
substitutes  for  this  commodity  have  been 
recommended.  Says  The  Druggists'  Circular 
(New   York,  January): 

"Wohlfart  and  Sachovitz  have  worked 
out  a  process  by  which  toadstools  are  con- 
verted into  a  substance  which  on  account 
of  its  elasticity  can  be  used  not  only  for  mak- 
ing stoppers  for  bottles,  but  also  gaskets  for 
preserving-jars  and  in  making  automobile- 
tires,  etc.  Wesseling  uses  linden  and  willow- 
wood,  from  which  thin-walled  caps  are  made 
which  tit  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  so  re- 
place stoppers." 
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COOK   YOUR   BAN  \\  V.S 

Till!  REASON  wh\  the  banana  la  not  Sufficiently  ap- 
preciated a>  a  food  Is  that  we  persist  in  eating  it  unripe 
I  raw,  We  might  a>  well  cat  raw  potatoes  as  to  eat 
bananas  in  th»-  condition  in  which  they  are  usually  offered. 
The  remedj  is  to  treal  them  as  we  do  the  potato  namely,  oooh 
them.  This  is  the  advice  of  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal 
of  tin-  American  Medical  Aeeociation  (Chicago),  reviewing  Bome 
iv..  ni  dietary  studies  by  Drs.  M.  C.  Pease  and  A.  K.  Rose,  of 
the    t&en    York   Postgraduate    Medical    School.     Raw    starch, 

he   says,    lias    not    proved    to   he   a    satisfactory    nutrient    for   the 

human  body.     It  is  obviously  unwise,  therefore,  to  expect  the 

raw  banana,  in  the  stage  in  which  much  unconverted  starch 
still  remains,  to  prove  free  from  the  objections  that  apply  to 
other  unripe  or  uncooked  starchy  foods.      He  goes  on: 

"Even  tlie  green  banana  can  he  eaten  with  impunity  if  the 
pulp  is  thoroughly  cooked,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
parable  potato.  The  chief  reason  for  the  unfavorable  reputa- 
tion attained  by  the  banana,  when  eaten  uncooked,  appears  to 
lie  in  the  failure  of  most  persons  to  understand  what  a  ripe 
banana  really  is. 

"The  chemist  lias  closely  followed  the  changes  that  the  skin 
and  pulp  of  the  banana  undergo  simultaneously  during  ripening, 
a  process  facilitated  by  heat  in  the  presence  of  air.  Bananas 
that  are  merely  yellow  are  not  ripe.  Pease  and  Rose  remind  us, 
in  harmony  with  numerous  published  analyses,  that  character- 
istic changes  take  place  in  the  peel  as  the  fruit  matures.  The 
thick,  turgid  covering  of  the  green  banana  becomes  thinner 
and  more  pliable;  the  color  passes  from  green  to  pale  yellow, 
deepening  to  golden  yellow  with  brown  spots:  and  finally  the 
I>eel  becomes  brown  all  over.  Bananas  are  edible  raw  when  the 
brown  spots  appear,  and  need  not  be  refused  as  overripe  when 
the  peel  is  eutirely  brown  if  the  covering  is  intact  and  the  pulp 
shows  no  signs  of  fermentation.  The  brown  color  of  the  ripening 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  brown  patches  due  to  bruising. 

'"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating.  Utilization  ex- 
periments have  demonstrated  that  the  underripe  banana  when 
baked  is  utilized  to  about  the  same  extent  as  the  potato,  and  is 
similar  to  this  vegetable  in  its  nutritive  value.  There  has  in 
no  case  been  any  suggestion  of  deleterious  effects  from  eating 
the  banana  baked  or  raw  when  fully  ripe.  In  the  late  yellow 
stage,  before  the  development  of  the  distinct  golden  color,  the 
raw  fruit  can  be  consumed  by  normal  persons  in  small  quan- 
tities (say  one  or  two  bananas)  without  discomfort  or  apparent 
harm.  Nevertheless  the  recent  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  raw  fruit  should  not  be  given  to  children  at  this  stage.  Pease 
and  Rose  have  conducted  enough  actual  feeding  trials  on  young 
children  to  justify  the  statement  that  the  banana  can  with 
profit  enter  liberally  into  the  child's  dietary,  provided  it  is 
fully  ripe  or  well  cooked.  If  eaten  baked  in  the  yellow  stage  of 
ripeness,  or  if  eaten  raw  when  fully  ripe,  the  banana  makes  a 
delightful  and  highly  nutritious  article  of  food.  Its  composition 
does  not  warrant  the  use  of  the  banana  as  the  main  component 
of  the  child's  dietary,  but  it  can  compete  well  with  other  fruits, 
and  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  candies 

"Let  the  important  fact  be  emphasized  again  that  the  banana 
ought  not  to  be  eaten  raw  until  after  the  brown  spots  begin  to 
appear.  At  this  stage,  we  are  reminded  by  the  investigators 
cited,  the  banana  assumes  a  full  golden  yellow  and  is  in  its  most 
attractive  appearance.  A  completely  browned  skin,  they 
properly  add,  is  not  in  itself  a  sign  of  overripeness,  and  such  fruit 
should  be  judged  by  the  texture  of  the  pulp.  The  brown  color 
of  the  peel,  however,  should  not  be  confused  with  the  darkening 
due  to  bruises.  An  injured  banana  is  soon  invaded  by  molds 
and  yeast-cells  through  the  abrasions  and  the  broken  end;  the 
banana  "finger,'  therefore,  should  not  be  broken  from  the  'hand' 
or  stem,  but  cut  off  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  a  good  margin 
between  the  cut  surface  and  the  pulp. 

"When  we  have  at  length  learned  to  recognize  ripeness  in 
the  banana  and  have  ceased  to  eat  the  unripe  fruit  because  we 
mistake  its  yellow  tinge  as  the  sign  of  a  wholesome  stage,  we 
may  further  come  to  appreciate  a  positive  advantage  in  the 
'sterile  package'  represented  by  the  undamaged  peel.  Bailey's 
investigations  have  shown  this  to  be  practically  impervious  to 
bacteria.  Therefore — and  this  is  worthy  of  distinct  emphasis — 
a  banana  properly  handled  is  'uncontaminated  by  dirt  and 
pathogenic  germs  even  if  purchased  from  the  push-cart  in  our 
congested  streets.'  How  many  other  foods  that  are  edible 
without  cooking  can  make  an  equally  meritorious  claim?" 


WHAT   SHALL   WE   USE   FOR   SUGAR? 

SUGAR,  as  wk  know  rr,  i>  a  comparatively  modern 
ton. I.  Our  ancestors  got  on  without  it,  and  Mmi  of  their 
descendants  are  even   now    doing  as   well  as  they  can   with 

various  substitutes.  The  Druagiete'  Circular  New  York,  Jan- 
uary)  states   that    with   reasonable   economy   there    will   be   suffi- 

cient  Bugar  to  supply  all  legitimate  demands  during  1918,  bul 
the  experiences  of   November  and  December  have  shown   us, 

it   say>,   that   a  drastic  curtailment    of  supplies  is  not    impossible. 

The  British  authorities  removed  sixty-three  official  preparations 
from  their  Pharmacopoeia  in  July,   n»i7,  in  order  to  conserve 

the  available  supplies  of  sugar  and  glycerin.  With  this  in 
mind,  it  behooves  American  pharmacists,  The  Circular  con- 
cludes, to  economize  in  these  products  and  to  be  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  dispense  with  sugar  entinh  in  certain  prepara- 
tions. At  a  recent  branch  meeting  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  Dr.  Curt  P.  Winimer,  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Pharmacy,  read  a  pajH-r  on  "Emergency  Substitutes 
for  Sugar,  Sirup,  and  Glycerin,"  from  which  we  quote  in  part 
below,  using  the  report  in  the  periodical  named  above.  Altho 
he  speaks  especially  to  druggists  of  the  use  of  these  substances 
in  medicinal  preparations,  what  he  says  is  also  of  interest  to  the 
householder.     Said  Dr.  Wimmer: 

• 

"In  discussing  various  substitutes  let  us  not  forget  that  they 
can  not  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  equal  in  all  respects  to  the 
substances  that  they  displace.  Sugar  and  glycerin  have  a 
number  of  valuable  properties,  and  if  we  succeed  in  devising 
a  preparation  which  in  a  given  galenical  [medicine]  satisfactorily 
replaces  the  sugar  or  glycerin  the  substitute  may  be  called  a 


The  reviewer  then  goes  on: 


y 


"In  discussing  sugar  substitutes  he  classified  the  properties 
of  sugar  as  follows:  first,  its  taste;  secondly,  its  preservative 
power;  thirdly,  its  consistency  and  bulk;  and  fourthly,  its 
physiologic  action,  and  he  stated  emphatically  that  where  sugar 
was  used  for  its  physiologic  action,  either  as  a  food  or  a  medicine, 
it  should  not  be  replaced  by  any  substitute. 

"Where  sugar  is*  used  only  as  a  sweetening  agent  he  ad- 
vocated the  substitution  of  saccharin  and  stated  that  this 
product,  almost  an  outlaw  in  most  nations  up  to,  the  outbreak 
of  the  wrar,  was  nowr  coming  into  general  use  in  several  of  the 
European  nations,  being  sold  by  pharmacists  in  Italy  as  a 
sugar  substitute  in  dilutions  of  six  parts  of  saccharin  to  1,000 
parts  of  dextrose. 

"For  use  in  preparations  to  which  sirup  is  now  added  to 
impart  consistency,  he  suggested  glucose,  hone}',  invert  sugar, 
manna,  or  molasses,  and  stated  that  a  glucose  sirup  much  used  in 
Great  Britain  is  prepared  by  diluting  glucose  with  water  until 
the  mixture  has  the  specific  gravity  of  ordinary  sirup,  boiling 
the  mixture,  straining  and  adding  sufficient  chloroform  to  act 
as  a  preservative.  Not  satisfied  with -this  sirup,  the  viscosity 
of  which  is  very  high,  Dr.  W'immer  prepared  a  sirup  more 
nearly  approximating  the  official  sirup  in  viscosity  by  mixing 
66^3  per  cent,  of  glucose  with  water  at  25°  C,  and  to  this,  in 
order  to  impart  the  required  sweet  taste,  he  added  a  carefully 
calculated  amount  of  saccharin 

"The  principal  objections  to  the  use  of  such  a  glucose  sirup 
are  that  the  glucose  usually  contains  traces  of  sulfur  dioxid; 
such  a  sirup  can  not  be  used  with  any  substance  easily  suscepti- 
ble to  reduction;  and,  finally,  it  is  not  as  permanent  as  a  sucrose 
sirup. 

"By  replacing  the  sugar  content  of  compound  licorice-powder 
with  a  mixture  of  saccharin  13^  parts  and  dextrose  1,000  parts, 
he  stated  that  he  produced  a  satisfactory  preparation.  He 
advocated  the  use  of  invert  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  ice- 
cream as  a  war-time  economy." 

On  its  editorial  page  The  Druggists'  Circular  says  further 
on  this  topic: 

"The  use  of  saccharin  as  a  sweetening  agent  has  been  con- 
demned by  many  eminent  authorities  and  advocated  by  as 
many  others,  those  who  favor  its  use  claiming  that  economic 
and  political,  rather  than  scientific,  considerations  have  been 
responsible  for  the  enactment  of  lawrs  prohibiting  its  employment 
for  that  purpose.  Whatever  may  be  its  virtues — or  lack  of 
them — saccharin  is  now  coming  into  general  use  as  a  sweetening 
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agent  in  Europe,  and  its  use  for  that  purpose  in  pharmaceutical 
preparations  in  this  country  should  be  permitted  it*  the  exigencies 
of  war  make  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  curtail  the  use  of 
sugar  in  medical  practise,  (llucose  sirup  should  prove  cnthvlv 
satisfactory  in  certain  preparations,  tho  it  can  not  be  employed 
in  combination  with  any  substance  susceptible  to  reduction. 
Also  it  lacks  the  preservative  properties  of  sucrose  sirup." 


ELECTRICAL   LINKS   TO    SAVE   FUEL 

THAT  THE  AMALGAMATION  of  generating  systems 
within  a  State  by  connecting  them  electrically  would 
effect  more  fuel-saving  than  the  same  amount  of  mom  v 
expended  on  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  systems 
is  asserted  by  a  contributor  to  The  Electrical  World  (New  York, 
January  5).  He  points  for  evidence  to  existing  conditions  in 
two  widely  separated  States — New 
York  and  California — winch  he  be- 
lieves prove  that  "extensive  con- 
nection of  generating  systems  will 
give  immediate  and  practical  results 
in  fuel-conservation."  Such  connec- 
tion makes,  in  effect,  one  huge  plant 
out  of  a  number  of  smaller  ones  and 
gives  the  latter  the  benefit  of  the 
economies  now  realized  only  by  the 
larger  companies.  In  the  summer 
some  of  the  smaller  plants  may  even 
find  it  economical  to  shut  down  al- 
together. Such  connections,  we  are 
told,  may  often  be  made  inexpen- 
sively by  building  very  short  links. 
We  read: 

"The  opportunity  for  extensive 
interconnection  of  generating  sys- 
tems as  a  means  of  conserving  power 
and  fuel  has  been  given  particular 
attention  in  the  States  of  New'  York 
and  California.  As  a  war-measure 
of  first  importance  this  subject  is 
receiving  consideration  from  both 
the  utilities  and  the  State  regulating 
commissions.  Offering  the  advan- 
tages of  economy  in  fuel  and  gener- 
ating facilities,  together  with  better 
service  to  the  public,  the  compre- 
hensive arrangements  which  are  now 
under  discussion  are  evidently  fore- 
runners of  new  policies  that  will  con- 
trol the  operation  of  central  stations. 

''The  Empire  State  Gas  and  Electric  Association,  through 
its  committee  on  war-measures,  has  taken  steps  to  demon- 
strate the  great  value  of  such  interconnection.  This  committee 
has  made  a  report  which  includes  a  reference  to  the  specific 
benefits  of  connecting  plants.  The  association  has  also  pre- 
sented the  possibilities  of  the  situation  to  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission. 

"The  committee  in  its  report  shows  that  construction  of 
transmission-lines  from  efficient  large  plants  to  small  village 
plants  would  make  a  material  saving  in  coal.  Transmission- 
lines  would  enable  many  companies  which  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  obtain  additional  apparatus  for  handling  increasing  load  to 
operate  at  full  capacity,  because  a  breakdown  or  the  withdrawal 
of  one  unit  at  one  plant  would  be  cared  for  by  distribution  of 
the  load  among  other  plants. 

"\\  ith  its  letter  to  the  Public  Service  Commission,  discussing 
ways  of  economizing  fuel,  the  executive  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation sent  a  memorandum  in  regard  to  the  interconnection  of 
systems.     This  said  in  part: 

"It  is  suggested  that  the  most  immediate  and  practicable 
results  that  may  be  accomplished  in  fuel  conservation  by  public 
utility  companies  on  a  broad  scale  throughout  the  land  can  be 
attained  by  use  of  "linking  up  the  companies";  that  is,  by 
interconnection  and  the  tying-in  by  transmission  tie  lines, 
etc..  of  adjoining  systems.     This  has  been  accomplished  on  a 


ha>  also  been  developed  tn  a  considerable  scale  in  the  United 

States 

'This   general    scheme   of   linking   up   accomplishes    a  a 
purposes   in   economical   power-production,   making  it    possible 
for  the  centralized    plant    to  avail    itself  Of   the  diversity    factor 

thai  exists  among  a  number  of  smaller  and  differently  situated 

units.  It  enables  the  smaller  units  to  be  shut  down  during 
the  whole  summer  season,  when  the  central  generating  plant 
has  a  considerable  margin  of  capacity,  and  even  during 
so-called  peak  periods  it  enables  the  smaller  and  less  effi- 
oi  nt   plants   to  confine    their   operations  to  the   peak    hours, 

when  it    is    necessarv     to     have     their    installed    capacitv     a 
contribution   to  the  total    power    necessarv    to    handle    the    load 
of  the  consolidated   system.      Such    linking-up    can   often   be 

accomplished    by    short    tie    connection  or.  where    necessarv,  by 

transmission-lines  with  reasonable  expedition  and  with  do  great 

cost  . 

"It  is  quite  practicable  to  secure  immediate  results  in  many 


considerable  scale  under  war-time  pressure  in  Great  Britain  and 


WHERE   A   FEW   LINKS   WOULD   SAVK    MICH 
By  connecting  existing  electric  power-plants  and  lines  in  New  York  State  for  mutual  cooperation. 

cases  and  enable  fuel  to  be  conserved,  and  such  expenditures 
as  may  be  involved  become  a  permanent  investment  con- 
tributory to  the  permanent  economic  advantage  that  will  be 
derived  therefrom  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  utilities 
interested. 

"'It  is  believed  that  such  interconnection  of  utilities  is  of 
more  immediate  and  practical  advantage  in  fuel  conservation 
than  any  attempt  to  secure  greater  operating  efficiency  in  the 
individual  plants." 

"The  Railroad  Commission  of  California  has  been  con- 
ducting a  detailed  study  of  the  benefits  that  could  be  gained  by 
certain  interconnections  of  the  primary  transmission-lines  of 
the  State.  The  investigations,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  F.  Emerson  Hoar,  have  been  planned  so  as  to  show,  among 
other  things,  just  how  much  fuel  oil  could  be  saved  in  stand-by 
plants,  how  the  combined  load  factor  of  the  companies  involved 
could  be  improved  by  certain  tie-ins,  and  how  these  tie-ins 
could  be  best  accomplished 

"The  systems  last  year  handled  437,730  kilowatts,  developed 
by  hydroelectric  energy  and  323.317  kilowatts  developed  by 
steam,  a  total  of  761,047  kilowatts 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  energy 
generated  for  the  central  group  of  systems  is  utilized  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  San  Francisco.  The  highest  transmission 
voltage  in  California  is  the  150,000-volt,  240-mile  line  from  Big 
Creek  to  Los  Angeles." 


WAR  -TIME  -  FOOD  -  PROBLEMS 
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POET    ONCE    BXPREST 

great  pity  tor  "The  Man 
with  the  Hoc."  Hut  he  was 
speaking  of  the  downtrodden  farm- 
taborer  of  many  years  ago.  Nowa- 
days the  person  who  cultivates 
tile  soil,  and   helps   feed    his  fellow 

men,  may  rightly  he  considered  as 
one  of  tin  most  privileged  persons 
in  tlie  world.  And  to-day  the  man 
who  plants  ami  harvests  the  na- 
tion's crops  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  "the  man  with  the  hoe"; 
lie's  the  man  with  every  sort  of 
modern  agricultural  implement 
which  scientific  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise: tlie  modern  plow,  harrow, 
and  cultivator;  the  massive  reaper, 
thresher,  and  binder;  and — most 
labor-saving  of  all — the  traetor, 
driven,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
steam,  kerosene,  or  gasoline. 
"THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE" 
IN  1918 — Yet,  wonderful  as  all  these  are,  the  humble  hoe  still 
holds  its  own.  It  is  an  indispensable  implement  for  the  man 
or  hoy  or  girl  who  runs  a  small  garden.  And  nowadays  it  is 
something  more.  You  may  have  read  how,  in  times  past, 
peasants  who  had  no  swords  and  guns  to  defend  their  homes  from 
an  invading  foe,  used  to  arm  themselves  with  scythes  and  other 
farming  tools.  Those  days  have  gone.  Nevertheless,  in  this 
year  of  1918,  loyal  Americans  with  homes  and  lands  should  also 
sharpen  their  agricultural  implements  for  the  fray.  In  any 
war  the  artillery  would  fail  without  the  commissariat.  And  the 
hoe  is  going  to  have  as  much  to  do  with  winning  this  war  as  rifles 
and  cannon.  Only  its  field  of  battle  will  be  the  farm  and  the 
home-garden. 

Since  it  is  true  that  food  will  win  the  war,  it  naturally  follows 
that  we  must  first  have  the  food.  Victory  will  depend  on  whether 
the  home  army  does  its  duty  in  planting  and  raising  a  suffi- 
cient crop. 

THE  CRUCIAL  YEAR  FOR  FOOD— Don't  let  anybody  tell 
you  that  the  matter  will  take  care  of  itself,  that  the  United 
States  is  such  a  large  country  that  its  crops  are  bound  to  be 
extensive  under  any  conditions.  That  is  true  in  itself,  hut  merely 
a  large  crop  this  year  will  not  do;  it  has  got  to  he  large  enough. 
And  large  enough  for  1918  means  more  than  it  might  in  some  other 
year.  For  this  year  the  soil  of  this  country  has  got  to  produce 
not  only  enough  for  our  people,  hut  enough  to  make  up  the 
crop  deficiencies  in  other  countries  which  Ave  must  supply. 

THE  GAPS  WHICH  AMERICA  MUST  FILL— In  the  article 
of  six  weeks  ago  it  was  explained  why  the  crop-production  in 
the  belligerent  countries  has  dropt  since  the  beginning  of  tlie 
war.  For  example,  last  year's  production  of  wheat  in  France 
was  about  160  million  bushels  as  compared  with  350  million 
bushels  in  normal  times.  And  a  similar  enormous  decrease  is 
evident  with  other  crops  and  in  other  countries  besides  France. 
A  nil,  just  as  our  nation  has  (jot  to  fill  the  gaps  made  in  tlie  line 
of  the  Allies'  soldiers  at  the  front,  ire  must  also  fill  the  gaps  in  their 
home  crops.  But  to  do  it  we  must  liare  the  crops.  And  to  hare  the 
crops  ire  hare  ejot  to  begin,  this  very  spring,  to  plant — plant — plant. 

This  applies  not  only  to  the  farmer  but  to  every  one  who  has 
any  available  land.  It  is  the  farmer's  regular  business  to  raise 
crops.     This  year  others  must  make  it  their  business  also. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  CROPS— What  crop  shall  the  farmer 
plant?  That  question  is  one  which  must,  of  course,  be  answered 
differently  in  different  sections.  The  definite  answer  will  not 
be  attempted  here.  But  it  is  safe  advice  to  tell  the  farmer  not 
to  make  any  radical  changes  from  his  plans  of  other  years.  He 
knows  what  his  land  is  best  suited  for.  He  should  bear  that  in 
mind,  and  the  fact  that  the  more  food  he  raises,  the  more  he  will 
be   serving   his   country   and    proving   himself  a   patriot.     This   is 


no  year  for-  the  farmer  to  worrv  lest  he  may  not  he  able  to 
market   his  crops  at  a  price  Satisfactory  to  himself.      It   fa  a  sal< 

prophecy  that  the  farmer  who  this  year  reaps  large  crops  nil! 

at  the  same  time  reap  substantial  financial  rewards  along  with 
thi  consciousness  that  lit    is  helping  irin  the  WOT. 

THE  BEST  ADVICE  -Tin-  way  Tor  every  patriotic  farmer- 
ami  this  ought  to  mean  every  farmer  to  get  advice  about  what 
to  plant  most  advantageously,  for  himself  and  his  country,  is  to 
turn  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  should 
consult  that  Department's  State  or  county  agents  or  his  State 
Agricultural  College.  The  planting,  raising,  and  harvesting  of 
this  nation's  crops  have  always  been  the  special  province  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     And  this  spring  the  Department 

more  than  ever  stands  ready  to  devote  all  its  expert  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm  for  cooperation  with  the  farmer,  to  tell  him 
what  it  is  wise  to  plant  and  to  forecast,  in  so  far  as  is  possible', 
future  marketing  conditions.  ■  • 

Any  farmer  who  fails  to  seek  or  heed  such  counsel  this^year  is 
lacking  in  the  sense  of  team-play  upon  which  the  farmers  of  this 
country  pride  themselves. 

HOME  PLOTS — And  what  of  the  man  or  woman,  the  boy  or 
girl,  who  has  some  ground  which  can  be  cultivated?  They,  too, 
belong  to  the  vast  home  army  of  service.  Every  home  which 
has  a  patch  of  land  should  set  that  land  to  work.  For  even  a 
half-acre  of  soil  may  lie  made  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom. 
And  every  boy  who  can  swing  a  baseball-bat  is  able  to  help 
raise  vegetables. 

HOME  TABLE — One  fact  must  specially  be  borne  in  mind. 
liaise  a  crop  that  you  can  use  at  home.  Growr  vegetables  to  eat, 
or  can,  or  dry,  not  to  sell.  In  so  far  as  possible,  make- your  town, 
your  county,  and  your  State  provide  their  own  food,  so  that  the 
heavily  loaded  railroads  of  the  country  will  not  have  to  haul 
vegetables  to  places  where  these  same  vegetables  might  per- 
fectly well  have  been  raised,  and  later  canned  or  dried.  By  so 
doing,  this  country  may  in  large  measure  prevent  such  evils  of 
"cross-hauling"  as  were  described  in  the  previous  articles  on 
Transportation. 

Remember  the  corn  boys  of  Ohio,  and  what  they  have  done! 
By  raising  sweet  corn  and  drying  it,  you  can  save  yoxir  father 
and  mother  from  buying  canned  corn  next  Avinter.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  many  other  vegetables.  So,  if  you  had  a  garden 
last  year,  plant  it  again.  If  you  never  had  one  befoce  start 
your  first  this  year. 

PLAN  TO  RELIEVE  "  LABOR  SHORTAGE  "—The  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  will  make  every  effort  to  give  the 
farmer  any  help  he  may  need  at  harvest  time.  And  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  in  the  past  the  Allies'  soldiers  have  been 
released  from  fighting  duty  to  help  in  harvesting  in  their  coun- 
tries. It  is  not  impossible  that,  if  need  be,  similar  measures 
may  be  taken  in  this  country. 

Seasons  vary  in  different  sections.  But,  taking  it  the  coun- 
try over,  planting  time  is  near.  And  while  our  army  is  form- 
ing overseas,  the  great  home  army  should  be  recruiting  for  its 
spring  drive  to  produce  the  greatest  crop  this  country  has  ever 
known.  Both  armies  are  needed.  If  you  can.  not  be  in  the 
first,  surely  you  can  enlist  in  the  second,  helping  here  at  home. 
Or  at  least  you  cfm  persuade  others  to.  For  the  army  at  the  front 
ran  not  do  its  best  unless  the  home  army  is  backing  it  up  by  pro- 
riding  supplies  for  the  future. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  How  has  the  farm  tractor  been  utilized  at  the  battle-front  in 
this  tear? 

2.  For  what  reasons  have  the  crops  produced  in  the  belligerent 
countries  fallen  below  those  of  normal  times? 

8.   Where  is  the  nearest  State  Agricultural  College? 

4.  Explain  how  the  principle  of  having  every  community  raise 
the  vegetables  it  needs  is  nothing  but  use  of  the  zone  system  about 
which  you  studied  in  the  articles  on  Transportation. 

5.  What  plans  are  you  and  your  family  making  to  cultivate  a 
gardt  n  this  year? 
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END  US  MORE  WHEAT" 
is  the  message  which 
comes  from  England. 
"Tell  your  Americans  to  conic 
quickly,"  says  the  Premier  of 
France.  Our  industries  have  been 
closed  partly  that  ships  may  be 
coaled  and  sent  abroad.  Our  Pres- 
ident by  special  proclamation  has 
demanded  a  careful  observance  of 
w  heatless  and  meatless  days.  Tims, 
the  summons  comes  for  our  men, 
munitions,  and  food  from  out- 
friends  across  the  sea. 

Our  abundant  harvests,  ourgreal 
supply  of  raw  materials,  our  na- 
tional spirit  encourage  a  favorable 
reply — and  we  stand  ready  to  obey 
the  President's  proclamation  by 
conserving  food.  But  all  this  is 
of  little  avail  without  the  ships 
anil  the  more  ships  necessary  to 
carry     over     aid     to     the     Allies. 

American  enterprise  has  accomplished  great  things  in  the  past. 

Can  it  now  bridge  the  Atlantic'.' 

OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE— Once  we  were  masters  of  the 
Until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  our 
maritime  power  was  preeminently  successful.  Then  we  faced 
inland  and  turned  our  attention  and  energies  to  the  conquest 
of  our  continent.  We  felled  our  forests,  fenced  our  fields, 
broke  our  prairies,  built  our  highways  and  railroads,  bridged  our 
streams,  tunneled  our  mountains,  harnessed  our  water-power, 
exploited  our  mines,  built  our  cities,  and  became  the  greatest 
agricultural  and  industrial  country  of  the  world,  leaving  to  other 
nations  the  task  of  carrying  our  products  across  the  seas.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  we  had  two  and  one-half  millions  of 
tonnage.  By  1891  this  had  been  reduced  to  a  little  more  than 
one  million,  and  it  had  not  increased  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war.  In  recent  years  we  have  greatly  increased  our 
Navy,  but  our  merchant  marine  has  remained  undeveloped. 
Our  shipyards  have  been  closed  and  the  shipwrights  have  turned 
their  energies  in  other  directions. 

THE  GIGANTIC  TASK — Now  we  are  summoned  to  do  the 
work  of  a  great  maritime  Power.  We  must  have  supply-ships 
for  our  increasing  Navy.  Vessels  suitable  to  carry  food  and 
munitions  are  demanded  in  great  number,  and  transports  must 
be  found  to  carry  a  million  men  to  the  battle-fields  of  France. 
In  1014  our  output  of  ships  was  2(X),000  tons:  In  1918  the  de- 
mand has  come  for  from  five  million  to  six  million  tons. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  February  1  when  Germany  began  her 
ruthless  submarine  warfare.  Altho  she  has  not  fully  accom- 
plished her  purpose,  site  claims  she  has  sunk  ten  million  tons  of 
shipping.  She  adds  that  all  the  tonnage  built  by  the  Allies  and 
neutrals  in  this  period  is  less  than  half  that  amount. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  is  exaggerated,  but  all  would  admit  the 
toll  has  been  heavy.  An  American  editor  estimates  the  loss  of 
Allies  and  neutrals  during  the  year  at  2,000  ships.  All  are  look- 
ing to  our  country  to  fill  in  the  gap.  Nor  could  any  one  say 
there  is  any  desire  to  shirk  our  duty,  tho  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
at  times  have  seemed  serious. 

One  difficulty  has  been  to  obtain  men  in  sufficient  numbers, 
so  great  is  their  demand  in  other  war-activities.  England  had 
to  call  back  her  ship-builders  from  the  Army  and  we  may  have 
to  do  the  same. 

Strikes  have  occurred  in  many  yards  to  interfere  with  the 
work.  The  problem  of  housing  so  many  workmen  suddenly 
called  to  one  section  has  been  difficult.  Nevertheless,  all  these 
have  been  attacked  with  vigor  and  a  determination  to  win. 

THE  OUTLOOK— What  is  the  outlook?  Having  set  our 
hands  to  the  task,   we  must  and   will  carry   it   through.     Our 


Gkrvernmenl  and  our  people  have  no  other  idea  than  that  of 
its  most   thorough  succ. 

Uncle  Sam  has  entered  the  shipping  business  in  earnest.  His 
first  investment  was  $50,000,000,  but  he  is  limited  only  by  his 
needs.  Altho  hi-  helpers  have  not  always  agreed  <>n  the  besl 
plan,  \et  be  learns  from  his  mistakes. 

He  has  provided  a  way  for  settling  labor  disputes,  and  in- 
spired a  loyalty  on  the  pari  of  labor  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
country.  Labor  bureaus  have  been  established  to  gather  in  the 
new  recruits  needed  in  the  shipyards,  and  he  is  planning  now  to 
build  houses  for  the  workmen  where  most  needed. 

Shipyards  have  had  to  be  built  from  the  ground  up.  Others 
have  been  commandeered  until  the  number  luts  increased  from 
1^  at  t'ne  beginning  of  the  war  to  lis. 

He  has  added  to  his  store  by  Beizing  •">()  ships  under  construc- 
tion in  our  shipyards,  and  500,000  tons  of  interned  German 
vessels  have  been  taken,  put  in  order,  ami  are  now  transporting 
our  soldiers  to  the  Western  front. 

A  Shipping  Board  has  been  created  with  all  power  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  great  and  unprecedented  task. 
Its  Chairman  has  said,  "if  the  ships  are  not  built  it  will  be  my 
fault."  His  men  are  urged  on  by  his  motto,  "A  full  day  in  the 
shipyard  is  equivalent  to  taking  a  German  trench."  His  work- 
men have  been  arranged  in  three  shifts,  and  the  steady  blow  of 
the  hammer  suggests  the  energy  and  pertinacity  of  the  campaign 
by  which  Grant  brought  an  end  to  the  Civil  War.  One  thousand 
ships  are  now  building,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  o,000,000 
tons  will  be  the  record  of  1918. 

Some  there  are  who  predict  that  it  will  be  the  decisive  year 
of  the  war  and  the  decisive  factor  must  be,  our  own  America. 

All  the  world  is  watching  the  conflict  and  awaiting  eagerly 
the  results.  Never  before  have  the  issues  of  a  war  been  so 
significant.  The  freedom  of  the  world  is  in  the  balance.  Our 
boys  in  France  are  fighting  that  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,'' 
but  may  extend  to  all  the  world. 

To  the  French  belong  first  honors  in  the  victory  at  the  Manic. 
American  ships  to  carry  munitions,  men,  and  food  must  win 
the  final  victory. 

In  the  meantime  the  increasing  number  called  out  of  the 
forces  of  production  and  into  the  Army  of  the  Allies,  the  needs 
of  our  boys  already  facing  Germany,  and  our  new  soldiers  of 
freedom  waiting  impatiently,  for  transports  suggest  a  labor 
worthy  of  Hercules.  Indeed  the  question  on  the  lips  of  many 
— both  in  and  out  of  Congress — is,  "Will  the  ships  be  done  on 
time?"  "Can  any  way  be  found  to  speed  up  the  work?"  "Is 
there  a  possibility  that  in  the  critical  hour  our  food,  our  sup- 
plies, or  our  men  will  be  found  wanting,  because  the  bridge 
which  American  hands  must  bttild  for  their  passage  was  finished 
too  late?" 

QUESTIONS  FOR   DISCUSSION 

/.  Name  as  many  reasons  as  you  ran  fur  the  decline  of  our 
merchant  marine. 

.'.   What  legislation  has  discouraged  ship-buUdingf 

3.  What  raw  materials  mid  manufactured  products  have  we  in 
abundance,   which   would  help   us  to  build  ships  easily? 

4.  What  is  likely  to  be  true  of  our  maritime  interests  after  the  war.' 

5.  What  other  changes  in  our  industrial  life  have  been  suggested 
as  possible  results  of  the  war.' 

6.  Is  there  any  way  high-school  boys  can  help  "speed  up"  the 
ships?  Many  hare  become  farm  cadets.  Are  there  not  more 
who  irould  like  to  help  hammer  aut  a  ship.' 

r.    What  is  your  nearest  shipyard? 

8.  How  has  President  Wilson  dignified  such  serrice.7 

9.  Why  has  England  considered  it  desirable  to  maintain  a  large 
merchant  marine' 

10.  If  she  had  followed  our  policy  what  change  would  have  been 
noted  in  the  war  by  this  time' 

11.  Why  have  we  felt  secure  with  our  merchant  marine  decreasing.' 
l>.   Show  how  that  feeling  could  no  longer  exist  under  present 

conditions. 


GAU.1-CURCI    DISCOVERED   BY   NEW   YORK 


NOW  THAT  WAGNER'S  OPERAS  are  quenched  in 
silence  it  is  ;i  fortunate  circumstance  that  a  singer 
arises  to  make  ii  easier  to  forget.  Regret  thai  we  have 
to  listen  to  their  very  opposite  has  no  pari  in  the  welcome  ui\<  a 
even  to   Meyerbeer's  "Dinorah,"  an  opera  whose  "plot   takes 
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NEW   YORK'S  LATEST  THRILL. 

Spain.  Italy,  and  Chicago  have  delighted  to  honor  what  New  York 
is  bat  just  hearing — the  marvelous  voice  of  Amelita  Galli-Curci. 


first  prize  for  silliness,"  as  says  the  critic  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  adding,  "and  how  tawdry  the  orchestration 
sounds!"  The  debut  of  Amelita  Galli-Curci  in  this  work  in 
New  York  was  attended  with  all  the  furore  of  enthusiasm  that 
we  hear  of  other  days  when  less  sophisticated  audiences  were 
wrought   into  frenzy   by   the   Malibrans,   Marios,    and   Pattis. 


''New  sohool  <>1<I  school,"  observe!  Ellen  Terry  in  her  great 
autobiography,  "any  school  is  best  that  is  best  interpreted." 
Andjusi  when  we  had  supposed  Wagner  and  all  the  subsequent 
moderns  had  dramatized  coloratura  music  off  tin  hoards,  along 

comes  a 'Galli-Curci,  "We  had  thought  that  the  great  colora- 
tura soprano  had  passed  from  the  stage  with  the  passing  of 
Marcella  S( ■mhrich.  tho  Luisa  Tet ra/./.ini  had  hrought  back  a 
momentary  brilliance,"  Bays  the  N'cw  York  Tribune.  "Now 
we  know  that  we  were  wrong;  that  the  great  tradition  con- 
tinued by  Patti,  Melba,  and  Sembrieh  lives  in  this  young  Italian, 
who  two  short  \  ears  ago  was  unheralded  and  practically  un- 
known." Two  New  York  papers  give  the  event  attention  in 
their  editorial  columns  apart  from  the  regular  music  critic's 
notice.  The  Tribune  remarking  that  Caruso's  first  appearance 
fifteen  years  ago  was  the  only  occasion  comparable  to  this  one. 
The  New  York  Times  finds  an  added  noteworthiness  in  the 
fact  that  at  this  time  "a  new  personality  should  emerge  in  the 
shaken  realm  of  the  allied  arts  of  peace."  It  is  a  glowing  picture 
here  presented: 

"A  new  singer  arises  to  challenge  a  place  among  great  names 
that  hare  gone  into  history  here  in  New  York,  the  musical 
metropolis  of  the  earth;  the  city  that  first  knew  Patti,  that 
welcomed  others,  from  Alaria  Garcia  or  Jenny  Lind  to  Sem- 
brieh and  Melba,  and  after  them  Tetrazzini.  The  celebrity 
to-day  is  Amelita  Galli-Curci;  her  Italian  origin  is  from  the 
best  in  Milan,  she  is  largely  self -developed,  and  on  her  twenty- 
seventh  birthday,  November  18,  1916,  a  little  more  than  one 
year  ago,  she  first  sang  in  this  country  at  Chicago. 

"Galli-Curci  stole  into  New  York's  view  and  hearing  at  the 
Lexington,  the  last  of  ten  Manhattan  theaters  built  by  Oscar 
Hammerstein.  It  was  Campanini  who  brought  the  supporting 
company  a  thousand  miles  to  assist  her  in  Meyerbeer's  opera 
'Dinorah,'  a  work,  as  was  remarked,  that  gives  its  heroine 
"two  solid  acts  of  "mad  scene."'  She  stole  out  on  the  stage, 
a  tiny  figure  in  the  brown  linsey-woolsey  of  Breton  peasant 
dress,  her  oval,  olive  face  shaded  in  the  glossy  black  of  her  own 
long  curls,  in  which  flamed  scarlet  poppies.  Nerves  tugging  at 
her  throat,  she  sang  flat,  as  she  had  before  she  became  famous. 
On  a  second  entrance,  drawn  by  a  flute  played  on  the  stage,  the 
voice  tones  brightened  to  their  true  lyric  quality — still  a  low 
voice,  that  excellent  thing  in  woman — till  it  was  doubtful 
which  note  was  singer  and  which  was  flute. 

' '  New  York  waited  to  be  assured  of  the  one  more  thing  needed, 
the  miracle  of  song.  It  came  in  the  second  act,  and  even  then 
it  was  just  a  girl  playing  with  her  shadow  on  the  moonlight, 
who  sang  the  'Shadow  Song,'  smiling,  dancing,  only  momen- 
tarily at  rest  as  the  voice  each  time  took  up  a  newer,  higher 
flight  of  dazzling  ease  and  beauty.  They  heard  her  through, 
the  silence  becoming  breathless  in  a  house  that  had  been  a  bit 
noisily  astir  till  then,  and  at  the  close  of  a  trill  like  a  bird's  full- 
throated  outpouring,  all  the  famous  stars  in  town,  save  a  few  sing- 
ing elsewhere,  joined  with  an  assembly  representing  the  musical 
taste  and  the  society  of  New  York  in  giving  the  awaited  verdict. 
They  gave  it  standing,  waving  arms  in  air,  shouting,  and 
applauding. 

"The  singer,  bowing  before  the  storm,  came  before  the  curtain 
and  repeated  part  of  the  air,  to  others  difficult  or  impossible; 
to  her  it  was  simply  something  to  sing,  as  she  had  sung  all 
evening,  quite  naturally,  all  in  character,  never  a  prima-donna 
pose.  She  knew  she  could  do  it;  she  did  it  twice  over,  and 
after  a  twenty-minute  greeting  that  waked  old  memories  of 
this  town,  the  town  knew  it  too.  The  Lexington's  battle  was 
her  great  triumph;  to  call  it  'victory,'  an  enthusiast  said, 
would  be  to  speak  of  Verdun  in  a  nursery- rime." 

To  analyze  the  material  qualities  of  Galli-Curci's  voice  will 
doubtless  occupy  the  attention  of  reviewers  for  some  time  to 
come.     They  will  have  to  remember  that  the  sound  is  in  the 
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hearer's  cars  as  the  sight  is  in  the  seer's  vision.     Here  are  two 

to  choose  from;   first  from  the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 

"To  write,  in  timid  turn,  of  Mine.  Galli-Curci's  voice  itself  is 
to  provoke  a  host  of  unleashed,  always  justifiable  superlatives. 

It  is  a  voice  not  merely  coloratura  (as  she  herself  said  latch   that 

>he  would  not  he  content  to  ha  \  <■  it  l>c  i,  hut  that,  even  at  the  thril- 
ling heights  of  its  scale,  retains  the  creamincss,  tin  velvel  soil- 
ness, and  round  warmth  which  so  distinguish  it.  It  is  a  voice  of 
extreme  purity,  totally  precise  in  its  placing  of  tone,  amazing 
in  its  fluency  and  in  the  grace  with  which  its  owner  uses  it.  So 
absolute  are  its  virtues  that,  were  it  not  for  the  humanity, 
intelligence,  and  charm  of  personality  which  -Mine.  Galli-Curci 
interweaves  with  each  note  of  its  using,  it  should  seem-  and 
should  deserve  to  he  judged  as — an  instrument  wholly  per- 
fected, axiomat  icnlly  faultless.  But, given  these  other  attributes 
for  allies,  there  is  so  much  more  to  praise,  to  wonder  at  ->> 
much  more  that  doubtless  could  not  he  appreciated  even  in 
this  one  ecstatic  hearing. 

"Clean,  clear,  accurate  her  play  with  the  voice  gave  an 
immediate  proof  of  how  much  she  is  its  powers'  mistress.  Her 
legati  were  exquisite  delights,  her  staecati  chimelike  in  their 
light,  strong  sweetness,  and  all  her  embellishments  of  the  florid 
piece  became  swift  successions  of  a  magic  dazzling  and  in- 
toxicating. And  all  of  it  with  a  virtuoso's  ease,  complacence, 
glorying  in  calmness,  altogether  calm  in  the  glory.  The  final 
notes  of  that ' Shadow  Song '  were  more  golden  than  those  from 
any  throat  that  New  York  has  known  for  ten  or  twenty  years. 
In  spite  of  the  libretto,  they  sang  not  of  DinoraWi  plight;  they 
sang,  as  the  lark  does  when  he  sings  to  the  coming  day,  of  a  new 
glory,  a  larger  fame,  an  added  triumph.'' 

Then  the  more  cautious  Evening  Post: 

"Between  the  acts  one  could  hear  her  being  compared  with 
Patti,  Sembrich,  Tetrazzini,  Melba,  and  other  operatic  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

"In  some  respects  she  deserves  to  be  classed  with  these 
singers;  in  others  she  doesn't.  Her  voice  has  not  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  voices  a>(  the  singers  just  named.  It  is  not 
luscious,  not  velvety,  nor  is  its  quality  always  pure.  There 
is  an  occasional  reedy  or  nasal  tone,  and  it  is  seldom  honeyed. 
Xor  is  it  a  colorful  voice;  its  range  of  modulation  seems  small, 
but  this  observation  is  made  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
her  Juliette  will  prove  it  to  be  erroneous.  Her  trill  is  not 
agreeable,  because  it  is  too  vague  in  the  matter  of  pitch, 
and  seems  to  be  produced  partly  with  the  jaw,  instead  of  in 
the  throat. 

"In  other  respects  her  technique  and  bravura    are  admirable 

nay,  wonderful.  She  avoids  the  white  voice,  and  executes 
difficult  passages  with  astonishing  ease;  she  is  mistress  of  a 
perfect  legato,  but  it  is  her  staecati  that  put  her  on  a  level  with 
her  great  predecessors  and  that  dazzle  and  delight  her  audiences. 
It  was  after  she  had  sent  up  her  sky-rockets  of  delicious  tones 
while  the  flute  was  warbling  with  her  in  the  orchestra  below, 
during  the  shadow  dance,  that  last  night's  audience  wont  wild 
with  joy.  Evidently  that  is  the  business  end  of  her  voice, 
and  it  was  therefore  good  business  to  choose  *  Dinorah'  for 
her  debut." 

All  this  enthusiasm  gives  the  Boston  Transcript  occasion  to 
remark  ou  the  "provinciality  of  the  newspapers  of  New  York 
with  the  arts."  Hardly  one  observer,  it  goes  on  to  say.  "much 
less  the  future  chronicler,  say  of  1988,  might  infer  from  these 
vociferations  around  the  parish  pump  that  the  singer  was  not 
without  reputation  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  elsewhere;  that 
through  two  seasons  of  opera  in  Chicago — no  mean  city  in  such 
things — the  experts  and  the  laymen  of  song  have  'recognized' 
Mine.  Galli-Curci  and  heaped  her  with  plaudits;  that  East 
and  West,  save  only  in  Xew  Y'ork,  she  has  been  known  for  what 
she  is  in  many  a  concert-room  before  audiences  neither  un- 
practised nor  undiscriminating."  In  spite  of  this  background, 
Mine.  Galli-Curci  insisted  on  a  two-weeks'  rest  before  facing  the 
verdict  of  New  York.  "I  am  most  anxious  to  have  this  great 
public  know  and  like  me,"  she  is  reported  to  have  said.  After 
seeing  Xew  York  "fond  and  foolish"  and  changing  its  charac- 
terization of  "provincial"  to  "parochial,"  The  Transcript  lays 
a  snare  for  its  own  home-town  when  the  great  singer  shortly 
makes  her  first  appearance  there. 


DECLINED    WITH.  OK    \UTIUH  T.    THANKS 


THE  "PLACID  NERVE"  of  those  who  have  the  giving 
out  of  Xew  Year's  honors  in  England- -knighthoods 
and  such  other  decorations— arouses  the  admiration 
of  the  Detroit  Journal.  It  looks  upon  the  recenl  little  drama 
there  with  John  Galsworthy  declining  tJ  olade  as  Bomo- 


N<>   ACCOLADE    FOR    HIM 

John  Galsworthy,  who  declines  a  knighthood  after  spending  his  life 
satirizing  the  undemocratic  upper  classes  of  England. 


thing  of  a  comedy.  Galsworthy.  The  .Journal  remembers, 
"has  devoted  his  great  gifts  to  tearing  the  hide  off  the  English 
governing  system,"  and  this  breezy  Middle-Western  journal 
can  only  see  him  looking  toward  the  British  governing  el&ss<  - 
"as  the  Briton  now  does  toward  the  German,"  with  an  intense 
desire  "to  destroy  the  whole  lot  of  them,"  and  it  tries  to  imagine 
a  parallel  case.  "A  title  linking  Galsworthy  up  with  the 
system  would  seem  as  absurd  as  a  dinner  at  Potsdam  at  which 
Liebknecht  was  the  principal  guest."  Whatever  the  motive  of 
the  British  Government  in  decorating  the  author,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  sees  that  the  honor  was  conferred  "for  the 
services  he  has  rendered  the  country  by  his  pen  since  the  Great 
War  began,"  the  Detroit  paper  imagines  that  "if  they  felt  that 
Galsworthy  had  persecuted  or  maligned  them,  they  purposed 
making  it  all  appear  to  him  as  if  they  didn't  care  a  whoop." 
The  vehemence  of  Detroit  is  shared  by  some  other  American 
editors  who  seem  to  regard  titles  as  important  matters  in  life. 
The  Pittsburg  Sun  is  highly  indignant  because  Kipling  was 
passed  over,  and  declares  that  the  chances  are  that  he  never 
will  be  a  "Sir"  "until  theWettins  are  off  the  throne  of  England" 
— forgetting  that  the  Wettins  are  now  the  Windsors.  Of  course 
it  knows  the  reason  why : 

"It  is  because  years  ago  Kipling,  in  one  of  his  pieces  of  verse, 
referred  to  the  widow  of  Windsor,'  and  not  'her  Britannic 
Majesty."  Because  of  that  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  and  John 
Galsworthy    are    given    preference    in    Court    circles.      Kipling 
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manages  t.»  maintain  his  |»l:i<-.-  with  the  public,  and  il    ii  at    the 
bead  »»f  the  prooession,  l>nt  it  shows  thai  ■  king  <an  be  little    - 

ami  max  he  human.' 

Over  then  the  matter  i>  taken  with  amused  tolerance.    Mr. 
■worthy,  indeed,  did  not  mean  to  emphasise  hi* refusal,  and 

the  publication  of  the  award  was  made  without  the  knowledge 

that    he   had  already   declined   the  honor.      Mr.   Solomon    Kagle, 

who   writes  a    vivacious  page   in  The  New     

St.r  London  I,  obsen  es  that  the  honors 

eame  too  late  to  he  of  any  use  to  either  Mr. 
Galsworthy  or  Mr.  Anthony  Hope.  The 
latter,  be  says,  "ought  to  have  received  a 
knighthood  from  Queen  Victoria  or  not  at 
all."     But— 

"The   usual  thing   has  happened.     When 

ever;     honors-list     is    being    compiled     some 

responsible  jack-in-offioe  remembers  that 
'we  must  givea  knighthood  or  two  to  litera- 
ture and  art.'  Out  of  some  panjandrum's 
stagnant  and  oobwebbed  mind  emerge 
names  from  the  past,  names  which  were 
much  talked  of  when  last  the  dignitary  read 
a  hook.  I  wonder  how  often  they  have  to 
make  researches  to  find  out  whether  the 
objects  of  their  esteem  are  really  still  above 
ground.  I  wonder  whether  this  year,  or  last 
year,  they  wrote  to  Wilkie  Collins  or  George 
Ciissing  offering  a  knighthood  and  received 
no  reply.  They  are  obviously  running  fear- 
ful risks;  for  the  Galsworthy  episode  shows 
that  proposed  names  sometimes  slip  into 
the  definitive  lists  when  answers  have 
either  not  been  received  or  have  not  been 
properly  docketed. 

"Mr.  John  Galsworthy  did  himself  credit, 
and  his  craft  justice,  in  electing  to  remain 
a  gentleman — even  tho  on  this  occasion  he 
would  have  had  the-  distinction  of  climbing 
the  honorific  ladder  in  company  with,  tho 
below  and  behind,  that  illustrious  man  who 
has  become  a  baronet,  and  Marmaduke, 
Lord  Furness,  who  has  been  made  a  Vis- 
count, shortly  after  complaining  bitterly 
about  the  taxes  at  a  company'  meeting 
whereat  he  also  declared  a  dividend  of  30 
per  cent.  One  can  not  too  often  repeat 
that  these  titles,  as  a  body,  never  have 
been  any  test  or  token  of  merit  or  service 
and  are  to-day  less  than  ever  so.  Conse- 
quently, they  are  wasted  on  men  of  con- 
spicuous genius  or  virtue  unless  they  are 
given  sufficiently  early  to  be — the  world  be- 
ing what  it  is — a  real  help  in  the  man's 
career.  A  good  artist  who  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  financial  security  could  certainly7  be  as- 
sisted by  a  knighthood,  which  would  con- 
vince the  sheep  and  the  slow-coaches  that  he 
really  was  a  person  of  importance.  But  to  a 
man  who  has  reached  fame  and  a  competence 
the  thing  has  no  uses  at  all." 


KNIGHTED  OVER  KIPLING  S  HEAD. 

An  American  paper  resents  the  fact 

that  Sir  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  can 

not  say  Sir  Rudyard  Kipling. 


Mr.   Eagle  indulges  his  bent  for  foolery 
in  inventing   two   letters  for  the  benefit  of  literary  men  of  the 
future  who  may  be  offered  Galsworthy's  honor  and  may  in  one 
case  feel  as  he  does  and  in  the  other  the  opposite.     First  for 
the  grateful  recipient: 

"Sir: 

"I  beg  to  acknowledge,  etc.  ...  I  am  still  a  comparatively- 
young  and  rather  poor  man,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  the 
honor  which  you  have  kindly  advised  his  Majesty  to  confer  on 
me.  for  the  following  reasons: 

"(i)  I  am  sure  that  if  I  am  called  'Sir'  instead  of  'Mr.'  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  credit  much  more  extensively  and  easily 
than  in  the  past.     This  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  me. 

"  (ii)  Altho  my  work  is  very  meritorious  I  have,  like  most 
writers,  very  little  business  capacity,  and  have  consequently 
never  got  good  prices  for  my  articles.  When  I  am  a  knight  I 
am  pretty  certain  that  I  shall  be  able  to  ask  at  least  one  guinea 


more  per  thousand  words,  m  tin-  odd  people  with  whom  I  deal 
will  think  that,  in  some  mysterious  way,  I  have  improved. 

"(hi)   In  recent  yean  my   wife  and   1   have  found   it  difficult 
to  get.  and  impossible  to  keep,  domestic  servants.     Wi  aserilM 

tin-  largely  to  the  modesty  of  our  establishment  and  our — as  tin 
maids  think— low,  mean,  and  vulgar  way  of  life — i.e.,  we  have 
no  lace  curtains,  my  wife  no  >ilk  drosses,  we  do  not  dress  for 
dinner,  I  do  not  go  out  in  fine  black  clothes  on  Sundays,  ire  do 
heaps  of  things  for  ourselves  which 
might  make  the  maids  do  for  us,  our  plate 
and  crockery  are  only  just  in  excess  of  our 
needs,  etc..  etc.  Most  cooks,  in  our  revol- 
tingly  undemocratic  and  uneducated  society, 
are.  1  regret  to  Bay,  snob-,  and  I  am  only 
too  certain  that  the  grandeur  of  my  wife's 
title  will  attract  them  and  retain  them  where 
our  personal  charms  and  studied  deference 
did  not.  This  consideration,  which  may 
seem  to  you  trivial,  is  the  one  which  has 
really  determined  my  decision. 

"'I  know  that  you,  who  have  spent  your 
life  in  that  atmosphere  of  unflinching  hon- 
esty which  has  long  been  the  glory  of  our 
British  House  of  Commons,  will  not  merely 
pardon,  but  probably  admire  my  candor, 
and  1  beg  to  remain, 

"Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"S.  Eagle." 

Mr.  Eagle  is  inclined  to  garrulity  and  we 
must  cut  him  short  on  his  letter  of  refusal: 

"Sir: 

"I  beg  to  decline  the  honor,  etc. 
"I  should  not  venture  to  add  any  more 
in  reply  to  your  very  kindly  letter,  but  I 
do  very  strongly  feel  that  it  is  about  time 
that  some  representative  of  the  fine  arts 
should  say  to  you  directly  what  almost 
the  whole  body  of  intelligent  Englishmen 
say  in  private.  I  am  not  indulging  in  a 
silly  boast,  or  stating  the  thing  which  is  not, 
when  I  say  that  my  name  is  well  known 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world;  that 
my  revenues  from  my  books  considerably 
exceed  the  loot — and,  God  knows,  that  is 
large  enough — which  you  have  got  out  of 
the  public  purse  for  professing,  in  the  most 
petrified  of  cliches,  principles  of  which  you 
forgot  the  meaning  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
which  you  no  more  mean  to  put  into  opera- 
tion than  you  intend  to  enter  a  lamasery; 
that  the  names  I  received  from  my  ancestors, 
who  were  English,  have  always  stood  with- 
out an  invidious  prefix  on  my  title-pages, 
and  under  those  bare  names  I  enjoy  what- 
ever respect  I  have  won;  and  that  senti- 
ment would  prevent  me  from  changing  my 
designation  in  my  old  age,  even  were  the 
order  of  knighthood  as  relatively  pure  as 
that  of  the  Round  Table.  But  when  it 
comes  to  asking  me  to  become  '  Sir  X,' 
when,  of  a  hundred  other  Sir  X's,  all  picked 
out  for  an  equal  distinction  (save  that  some 
of  the  nastiest  and  stupidest  will  have  been 
made  baronets),  .  .  .  and  umpteen  will  be 
persons  whom  it  would  take  either  of  us  a  prolonged  study  of 
reference-books  to  identify:  well,  where  the  devil,  if  I  may  say 
so,  is  the  temptation?  We  now  know,  of  course — we  have  had 
your  assurance — that  knighthoods  are  never  bought;  but  even 
with  that  knowledge  I  remain  disinclined.  If  it  had  only  been 
a  baronetcy  there  would  have  been  some  sort  of  doubt  about  it 
I  don't  believe  in  hereditary  honors,  but  my  poor  son,  who  is 
something  of  a  noodle,  might  have  found  it  useful  after  I  am 
gone — for,  even  if  directorships  are  not  so  easy  to  get  as  they 
were,  a  baronet  can  usually7  secure  at  least  a  trial  in  the  Gaiety 
chorus.  A  knighthood,  however,  I  must  emphatically  refuse. 
"Yours,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
"P.  S. — Why  don't  you  take  a  knighthood  yourself,  as  a 
proof  of  good  faith?" 

Mr.  Eagle  imagines  they  may  get  letters  of  this  sort  some- 
times, and  "wishes  that  the  Bolsheviki  could  get  at  some  of  our 
archives"  and  let  us  all  know  the  truth. 
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OOK-COLLECTING  is  one  of  the  Bporta  of  millionaires 

in  this  country,  and  tin    /.est   shown  in  it   is  one  Of  those 

it  w  things  the  war  hasn't  lessened.     It  is  not  so  in  En- 
gland, altho  we  look  to  that  country  for  most  of  the  things,  even 
Americana,  thai  figure  with  fabulous  prices.     The  and  ion-room 
where  these  precious  volumes 
are  bartered  is  a  center  of  ro- 
mance for  many  \\  ho  find  that 
there  is  something  more  in  the 

matter    than     the    glamour    of 

high  figures.     Mr.  Clemenl  II. 

Shorter  writes  in  the  London 
Sphere  of  a  little  volume  re- 
cently privately  printed,  called 
"Notes  on  the  History  of 
Sotheby's"  -the  greal  hook- 
audion  room  of  London.  Mr. 
Shorter,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  frequenter,  says  that  the 
author  of  the  book,  Mr.  G.  T. 
Hobson,  has  "told  the  story 
.  .  .  with  thai  dash  of  romance 
which  must  always  obtain 
where  the  book-auction  is  con- 
cerned." Here  is  some  of  the 
ramance: 

"The  first  book-auction  held 
in  this  country  took  place  in 
1676,  but  the  first  great  book- 
auctioneer  was  Samuel  Baker, 
whose  first  sale  was  held  in 
1744.  There  were  not  regular 
hook-auctioneers  or  auction- 
houses  until  his  time.  In 
1778  Baker  was  joined  by  his 
nephew,  John  Sot  lit  by,  and 
three  generations  of  Sothebys 
were  associated  with  the  firm, 
the  last  of  whom  was  an  author 
who  wrote  '  H amblings  in  the 
Elucidation  of  the  Autograph 
of  Milton.'  He  died  in  1861. 
A  Mr.  John  Wilkinson  became 
a  partner  in  1842  and  a  Mr. 
William  Hodge  in  1864,  and 
thus  we  have  the  firm  of  Sothe- 
by,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge,  alt  ho 
not  one  of  these  names  is  now 
in  the  business 

"But  to  return  to  the  real  ro- 
mance of  Sotheby's,  its  wonderful  sales  of  books,  connected 
with  which  it  has  issued  no  fewer  than  7,000  separate  catalogs. 
Some  of  them,  beautifully  illustrated,  are  so  interesting  that 
one  binds  and  preserves  them  in  one's  library,  especially  when 
they  are  concerned  with  the  books  of  noteworthy  people.  The 
recent  Morrison  sale  was  a  case  in  point,  when  the  letter  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  probably  the  most  wonderful  letter  in  existence, 
was  privately  purchased  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and 
when  the  Nelson  autographs  and  manuscripts,  many  of  the 
letters  being  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  or  to  his  wife,  Lady  Ham- 
ilton, were  knocked  down  for  £2,500. 

"The  most  interesting  feature  with  regard  to  these  sales,  as 
it  strikes  me,  is  the  large  place  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
played  in  the  sales  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  small 
place  they  play  in  the  modern  world.  But  the  most  amazing 
thing  of  all  is  the  great  enhancement  of  prices  under  modern 
commercial  conditions,  and  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  millionaire  is  frequently  a  great  book-buyer, 
altho  his  brother  in  England  is  rarely  so.  This  would  account 
for  the  fact  that  one  of  Shakespeare's  first  folios  sold  for  £40  19s. 
[$205]  in  1799,  and  a  copy  fetched  £3,600  [$18,000]  in  1907. 
Mr.  Hobson  points  out  that  a  collection  of  early  quarto  plays 
sold  in  1798  for  £22  3s.  [$110.75],  and  that  it  would  be  considered 
cheap  at  £5,000  [$25,000]  to-day,  and  might  easily  fetch  double 
or  treble  that  sum.     When  the  sale  of  Henry  Fielding's  library 


took  plac.-  in  1764,  hook-  wiih  his  autographed  nod-  fetched 
onlj  a  few  shillings,  whereas  in  1911  'he  novelist's  copyright 
agreement  with  hi-  publisher  sold  for  £1,015  [$5,075]. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  thii  hook  is  a  facsimile 
of  one  of  each  of  the  lo\  e-letters  or  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Bro*  n- 

ing,  a  collection  of  letters  which  in  1913  sold  for    £6,550  [$32,750]. 

Bui  the  material  provided  in  Mr.  rlobson'a  interesting  hook  is 
infinite,  and  is  a  worthy  memento  of  the  firm's  change  of  addn  -- 

from    the    Strand    to    tin     \\  .  si 

End  of  London,  a  change,  how- 
ever, which  I  personally  greatly 

regret.     As   an    inhabitant    of 

Fleet  Street,  an  occa-ional  visit 
to    the    salesrooms    when     they 

were  in  my  immediate  neigh- 
borhood was  an  agreeable  pas- 
time, hut  to  me  the  We-t  End 
of  London  is  u-ualh  inaccessi- 
ble, and  more  80  t  han  ever  now 
thai  the  taxicah  ha-  departed 
from  our  street-.  Moreover,  1 
greatly  regrel  that  these  Bales 
should  he  held  at  the  awkward 

hour  of  one  o'clock.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  is  not  a  wise  deci- 
sion which  keeps  up  this  curi- 
ous custom.  From  one  till  two 
is  the  conventional  luncheon- 
hour  of  the  English  public,  and 
I  can  imagine  that,  fortified  bj 
a  good  lunch,  many  buyers 
would  bid  more  briskly  if  the 
sales  commenced  at  twoor  c\  en 
at  three  o'clock." 
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THE    "MOST   AVONDERFLL   LETTER    IN    EXISTENCE." 

Written  by  Mary  Queon  of  Scots,  the  night  before  her  execution, 
to   the    King    of   France   and   signed    •your    very   affectionate   and 

good  sister.'' 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  0*F 
POETS-— Polygamy  is  pro- 
posed by  a  Western  poel  as  a 
substitute  for  the  time-honored 
poet's  practise  of  starving. 
The  writer,  who  bears  the  name, 
if  not  the  nature,  of  Bert  Love, 
ought  to  be  expected  to  know, 
since  he  speaks  also  from  the 
confessed  experience  of  needing 
the  antidote.  He  calls  himself 
"the  unbugled  bugler  of  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,"  and  sends  his 
recommendation  against  the 
expedient  of  the  unfortunate 
Chatterton  to  Reedy' s  Mirror 
(St.  Louis).     Thus: 


"As  to  poets,  every  one  of 
them  should  have  a  wife — or  perhaps  two  or  three  wives — 
willing  and  eager  to  take  in  washing  to  the  end  that  the  husband 
be  not  ground  in  the  journalistic  wheel.  In  a  somewhat  long 
and  wide-spread  career  as  an  unwilling  victim  of  the  journal- 
istic wheel,  hacked  thin  both  fore  and  aft  as  well  as  amidships, 
1  have  had  under  observation  more  than  one  poet  who  died 
with  all  his  music  in  him  because  no  washboard  was  substituted 
for  the  wheel.  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  view  that  a 
special  legislative  act  bestowing  upon  poets  the  privilege  of 
polygamy  should  be  passed. 

"In  these  days  one  wife,  even  tho  in  high  health  and  of  excep- 
tional biceptual  prowess,  can  not  be  expected  to  keep  a  husband 
off  or  out  of  the  wheel;  she  should  have  collaborators  at  the 
washboard,  or,  at  any  rate,  say,  first  and  second  aids  to  hang- 
ing out  and  ironing.  A  matter  of  three  conjugal  laundresses 
should  solve  the  high  cost  of  living  the  poet's  life,  even  in 
these  days 

"  Until  recent  years  living  has  been  comparatively  cheap.  My 
own  experience  on  the  wheel  causes  me  to  feel  and  fear  for  others 
— since  I  know  it  to  be  a  wheel  that  runs  down  and  mashes  thin 
all  poetical  aspiration — and  for  the  sake  of  writers  who  have  in 
them  the  capability  of  doing  worth-while  things  in  literary  art 
I  make  bold  plea  for  this  poet-polygamous  statute. 

"One  wife  taking  in  washing  is  not  enough  to  keep  the  a\  erage 
artist  out  of  the  wheel." 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 
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1 1  ted  by  [7n<terw I  a  Underw i    Ken  fork. 


PALESTINE   MOUNTS   FOR   TILE    KKITIS11    (WVALKV 
Supplies  for  the  British  Army  in  the  late  campaign  for  Jerusalem  wore  transported  through  the  desert  on  the  backs  of  camels. 


SPIRITUAL  MEANING  OF  JERUSALEM'S  DELIVERANCE 


JERUSALEM,  OCCUPIED  by  the  British  troops,  brings 
home  to  the  world  the  striking  [contrast  between  the 
spirit  which  inspires  the  Allies  in  this  war  and  that 
which  inspires  the  Central  Powers.  Upon  the  latter  rests  the 
responsibility  as  the  inspiring  cause  of  the  practical  extermina- 
tion of  the  Armenians,  the  massacre  of  700,000  Greeks  and 
nnnumbert  d  Arabs  and  Jews.  Germany's  responsibility  is 
greater,  says  the  London  Morning  Post,  "since  her  alliance  with 
Turkey  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  Allied  or  neutral  Powers 
to  save  the  unfortunate  victims."  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
Turks  in  Jerusalem,  we  are  told,  was  to  arrest  and  remove  the 
Latin  Patriarch  and  to  order  the  forcible  deportation  of  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  Patriarchs  under  a  guard  with  fixt  bayonets. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  British  when  they  entered  the  Holy 
City,  it  is  further  said,  was  to  place  the  Mosque  of  Omar  under 
the  guard  of  Moslems  furnished  by  the  distinguished  Indian 
regiment,  the  123d  Outram's  Rifles.  The  sheik  in  charge  of  the 
Mosque,  on  the  day  of  General  Allenby's  official  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  exclaimed:  "Praise  God,  the  British  have  come. 
Now  we  can  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity."  The  scene  that 
marked  the  transfer  of  Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  its  age-long 
masters  is  described  by  W.  T.  Massey,  correspondent  from 
Jerusalem  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  where  he  says: 

"  It  was  a  ceremony  fully  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
fighting.  In  this  hallowed  spot,  whence  the  Savior's  preaching 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men  was  spread  through 
the  world,  there  was  no  great  pageantry  of  arms,  no  display  of 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  victorious  army.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief and  a  small  staff,  a  guard  of  less  than  150,  all 
told,  of  Allied  troops,  a  quiet  ceremonial  of  reading  the  procla- 
mation of  military  law,  and  a  meeting  with  the  notables  of  the 
city  and  the  heads  of  the  religious  bodies,  and  official  entry  was 
over.  There  were  no  thunderous  salutes  to  acclaim  the  world- 
stirring  victory,  which  will  have  its  place  in  the  chronicles  of  all 
time. 

"No  flags  were  hoisted,  and  there  was  no  enemy  flag  to  haul 
down.  There  were  no  soldier  shouts  of  triumph  over  a  defeated 
foe,  but  just  a  short  military  procession  into  Mount  Zion,  a 
portion  of  the  city  200  yards  from  the  walls,  and  out  of  it. 

"The  ceremony  was  full  of  dignity  and  simplicity,  tho  it  was 
also  full  of  meaning.  It  was  a  purely  military  act,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  military  display,  but  its  significance  was  not  lost  on 
the  population,  who  saw  in  it  the  end  of  an  old  regime  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  freedom  and  justice  for  all  classes  and 


creeds.  No  bells  in  the  ancient  belfries  rang,  no  'Te  Deums' 
were  sung,  no  preacher  came  forth  to  point  the  moral  to  the 
multitude,  but  right  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  cling 
to  Jerusalem  with  the  deepest  reverence  and  piety,  there  was 
unfeigned  delight  that  the  old  order  had  given  place  to  the  new. 
"It  needed  no  great  parade  of  troops  to  tell  the  people  that  the 
new  system  of  government  was  backed  by  strength.  The 
fighting  on  the  hills  and  in  the  deep-cut  valleys  of  Kar,  by  the 
Holy  City,  was  proof  of  that;  but  the  absence  of  any  triumphant 
display  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  susceptibilities  of  all 
creeds  were  more  eloquent  than  any  words  or  outward  show 
that  the  government  by  tyranny  and  oppression  had  passed 
with  the  retreating  Turks." 

Elsewhere  in  Mr.  Massey's  article  he  gives  some  account  of 
his  personal  experiences  inside  the  Holy  City's  walls  to  show 
the  deep-seated  feeling  of  thankfulness  at  the  end  of  the  Turkish 
rule: 

"I  was  talking  in  David  Street  when  a  Jewish  woman,  seeing 
that  I  was  English,  came  up  and  said:  'We  have  prayed  for  this 
day.  To-day  I  shall  sing  "God  save  the  Gracious  King,  long 
live  our  noble  King."  We  have  been  starving,  but  now  we  are 
liberated  and  free.'  The  woman  clasped  her  hands  across  her 
breast  as  she  said  this,  and  repeated:  'This  is  our  day  of  libera- 
tion.' An  elderly  man  in  a  black  robe,  whose  pinched  face 
told  of  a  long  period  of  want,  caught  me  by  the  hand,  and  said: 
'God  has  delivered  us.  Oh!  how  happy  we  are.'  This  was 
uttered  with  whole-hearted  fervor.  An  American  worker  in  the 
hospital  who  knows  the  people  well  assured  me  that  there  was 
not  one  person  in  Jerusalem  who  in  his  heart  was  not  devoutly 
thankful  for  our  victory.  He  told  me  that  on  the  day  we 
captured  Nebi  Samwil  three  wounded  Arab  officers  were  brought 
to  his  hospital.  One  of  them  who  spoke  English  said:  'I  can 
hip,  hip,  hurrah  for  England  now.'  The  officer  was  told  to  be 
careful  as  there  were  Turkish  wounded  inside,  but  he  replied 
that  he  did  not  care,  and,  in  his  unrestrained  joy,  he  called  out: 
'Hurrah  for  England!' 

"In  my  wandering  through  the  Sacred  City  I  beheld  with 
admiration  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  or  Dome  of  the  Rock,  the  place 
next  after  Mekka  held  to  be  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Moham- 
medan world.  At  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  the  priests 
were  delighted  to  show  Englishmen  that  hallowed  pile,  and  my 
experience  in  Jerusalem  confirms  what  the  American  Red-Cross 
worker  told  me,  that  Jerusalem  contains  a  happier  people  to-day 
than  at  any  time  within  living  memory 

"During  the  war  there  were  executions  at  Jerusalem.  Before 
the  first  battle  of  Gaza  the  Mufti  of  Gaza  and  his  son  were 
brought  to  Jerusalem.  The  Mufti,  who  advises  the  cadi  on 
matters  of  religious  law,  was  hanged  on  a  gallows  erected  near 
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ilir  Jaffa  Gate,  and  his  son  was  shot.  The  Turks  made  their 
headquarters  in  the  Hospice  of  Notre  Dame,  and  before  leaving 
they  sent  away  all  the  furniture  of  that  French  religious  estab- 
lishment.    Less    than    a    fortnight    ago    General    Falkenhayn 

ordered  that  all  Americans  should  be  removed  from  Jerusalem, 
but  the  Turkish  doctors,  who  had  seen  the  good  work  done  in  the 
American  hospital,  protested  that  the  doctor-  and  stall  should 
remain.  Their  protests  succeeded,  hut  only  two  days  before 
the  surrender  a  number  of  Americans  were  taken  away." 

Jerusalem  is  one  of   the   mighty    imponderabilia   of    history, 
says   The  Biblical   World  (Chicago),  quoting   Bismarck   to  the 
effect   that  it  is  impondera- 
bilia  that    "determine    the 
making  of  wars."     Further- 
more: 

''It   has  no  commercial, 

military,  or  political  power. 
To  see  it  is  to  be  disillu- 
sioned. Sentiment  retreats 
hefo>v  geography  any!  im- 
agination pales  in  the  face 
of  archeology. 

"But  .Jerusalem  persists 
a-  a  symbol.  It  stands  for 
religion.  To  possess  it  is  to 
proclaim  the  might  of  a  re- 
ligion. To  lose  it  is  to  con- 
lev,  ["a  defeat  for  a  re- 
ligion. That  helps  explain 
the  passion  of  the  Crusad- 
ers, the  pride  of  the  Turk, 
the  lament  of  the  Jew. 

'What  its  future  may  be 
no  one  can  tell.  But  this 
is  certain:  Jerusalem  has 
always  fallen  in  the  direc- 
tion history,  both  religious 
and  political,  has  been  mov- 
ing. From  the  days  of 
David  it  has  been  conquered 
by  the  great  conquerors. 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Bain  - 
Ionian,  Macedonian,  Syrian, 
Roman.  Arabian,  Crusader, 
Turk,  have  sealed  their 
triumphs  with  its  walls. 
To-day  it  is  in  Christian 
hands.  The  omen  is,  in- 
deed, auspicious! 

"  We    shall    have    many 
pronouncements  as  to  the  end  of  the  world,  now  that  Jerusalem 
has  fallen.   .   .   .  Pessimism  is  not  a  sign  of  faith.     Jerusalem  in 
its  falls  has  had  historical  rather  than  miraculous  meaning." 

Inspired  by  the  same  mind,  doubtless,  that  described  "strategic 
retreats,"  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  tells  why  the  Turks  let  the 
British  wage  so  successfully  their  campaign  in  southern  Pales- 
tine. It  seems  that  the  Turks,  acting  upon  the  suggestions  of 
their  benevolently  disposed  German  advisers,  are  turning  their 
attention  in  Palestine  from  military  activity  to  engineering  feats 
with  the  object  of  benefiting  agriculturists  and  developing  the 
resources.  The  particular  enterprise  adduced  in  support  of  this 
is  the  reclamation  of  the  marshes  or  "lake")  of  Huleh,  south  of 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  This 
"lake"  is  a  large  area  of  swamp  made  such  because  the  rank 
growth,  largely  of  papyrus,  interrupts  the  flow  of  the  river  and 
spreads  the  water  in  sluggish  movement  over  a  larger  surface. 
By  cutting  a  channel  for  the  Jordan  through  the  papyrus  growth 
the  water  will  have  free  course  through  the  swamp,  while  the 
marsh  will  be  drained  and  become  good  farming  or  pasture-land. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  is  a  project  which  is  still  in  A  ussichi 
— i.e.,  in  prospect !  The  Turks  were  well  aware,  we  are  told,  of  the 
British  preparations  in  the  Sinai  peninsula;  but  the  implication 
is  that  they  were  so  engrossed  in  this  benevolent  scheme  that 
their  hold  on  the  southern  part  was  in  comparison  unimportant. 
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IV  REIMS,  why  many  other  points  without  ap- 
parent military  importance,  ha  e  suffered  from  the 
fury  of  German  dulls,  will  be  one  of  the  mysteries 
disclosed,  perhaps,  by  peace.  One  of  these  seemingly  futile 
bursts  of  fury  has  brought  out  an  episode  illustrating  the  in- 
stinctive religious  life  of  the  trench)  -  l»  tier  than  many  honn! 
The  tale  is  told  by  Victor  Grayson,  who  speaks  in  the  London 
Daily   Mail  of  a   two   hour-'    "strafing"   suffered  by  the  small 
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A  NEW 


PACK    IN    BIBLICAL    HISTOUY 


A  priest  reads  the  British  proclamation    to   the   people   of  Jerusalem  from  the  steps  of  the  Tower  of  David. 

which  was  standing  when  Christ  was  in  the  city.      It  advises  the  people  to  return  to  their  accustomed   lives. 

confident  of  security  against  molestation  from  the  British  forces. 


sector  in  his  immediate  observation,  which  only  puzzled  them  in 
their  dugouts.  There  was  not  an  ammunition-dump  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  and  no  battery  nearer  than  a  mile,  yet  Fritz 
had  spent  all  that  time  tearing  "the  already  shell-plowed 
earth  into  crazier  undulations."  The  narrative  continues  in 
the  writer's  words: 

"At  last,  with  the  seemingly  gratified  moan  of  the  enemy's 
last  shell,  the  sun  sails  forth  from  a  heavy  screen  of  sullen  clouds 
— and  a  hundred  or  more  smiling  Xew-Zealanders  emerge  from 
their  muddy  misery  of  their  water-logged  holes. 

"We  spread  our  oil-sheets  and  prepare  to  stretch  ourselves 
luxuriously  under  the  warm  rays  of  the  welcome  sun  .  .  .  but  our 
energetic  sergeant  appears,  carrying  a  spade  on  his  shoulder. 

"'You've  had  a  rare  old  spell  this  morning,'  he  cries.  'Well, 
now,  what  about  a  funeral  party?' 

"In  less  than  ten  minutes  there  are  twenty  of  us,  armed  with 
picks  and  spades,  following  his  sturdy  figure  toward  a  ridge 
some  couple  of  hundred  yards  away,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
lie  the  gallant  victims  of  a  recent  action  awaiting  burial.  Several 
heroic — even  foolhardy — attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  them 
in.  but  the  watchful  hate  of  the  Boche  extends  even  unto  the 
dead,  and  every  effort  has  served  but  to  increase  the  toll 

"Our  hands  tremble  slightly  (for  we  little  like  our  task)  as  we 
fumble  for  pay-books  or  identity  disks,  so  that  anxiovrs  loved 
ones  may  cross  the  border  of  anguished  uncertainty.  Silently 
we  ply  our  spades  and  in  crude  graves,  hastily  made,  we  lay  our 
comrades  with  a  tenderness  that  only  soldier-sextons  know. 

"Suddenly   our   grim    labors   are    interrupted   by    the    cheery 
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voice  iif  a  young  officer     a  fair-haired  major  whom  we  have  not 

■Mill     I'l   i. 

"Jus1   Kin-  moment,  boys,'  be  sa>>,  in  ;i  dear  voice  which 
attracts   the  attention   of   most   of   us.      Is  there   no  ohaplain 

W  Itll    \  oil'.'' 

"Our  Bergeant  explains  that  our  labors  air  a  casual  inspiration, 
of  lii—  own,  ami  iliai.our  padre  is  away  with  another  burial  party 
at  another  place.  The*  major  scratches  his  head.  'Hang  it 
all''  he  rays,  '  we  oan't  put  the  dear  lads  in  like  this.  .  .  .  It  seems 
mi  ahabbj  .  Bomehon  .' 


:f\ 
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AS   THE   CRUSADERS    DID. 

General  AJienby  leads  his  victorious  forces  on  foot  into  the  captured  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, following  the  practise  of  the  Crusaders,  who,  tho  their  conquests  were  inauy, 

failed  of  the  ultimate  goal. 


"There  is  a  moment's  awkward  pause,  in  which  he  seems  to  be 
debating  something  with  himself. 

"Look  here,'  he  says,  brightening  up,  'I'm  pretty  sure  to 
make  a  mull  of  it,  but  there's — er — nobody  here  to  criticize! 
...  I'll  just  run  over  what  I  can  remember  of  the — er — Burial 
Service.  .  .  .  It'll  make  a  bit  of  difference,  somehow!' 

''Stand  by,  lads!'  calls  the  sergeant,  and  the  major  clears 
his  throat.  A  couple  of  shells  lob  near  an  abandoned  pill-box 
some  fifty  yards  away.  We  remove  our  steel  helmets  and  rev- 
erently bow  our  heads.  The  major's  modesty  is  amply  justi- 
fied. He  does  not  remember  much  of  the  Burial  Service,  and 
at  times  he  helps  himself  to  stray  portions  of  Scripture  to  fill 
in  the  gaps.  His  voice  falters  and  stumbles,  but  he  manfully 
perseveres. 

"'Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ' 

"Following  his  example,  we  stoop  and  throw  a  handful  of 
soft  earth  solemnly  into  the  respective  graves. 

"The  service  is  over,  and  we  notice  that  the  major  is  blushing. 
"Good-by,  lads,'  calls  out  the  amateur  padre. 

"'Good  luck,  sir!'  we  answer,  and- set  to  work  to  cover  up  the 
anointed  dead.  And  tho  the  brute-enemy  is  quickly  getting  our 
range,  we  manage  before  returning  to  our  holes  to  seal  our 
labors  with  a  clumsy  sign  of  the  Cross." 


\M  LT    AM)    II  \  ENILE    DELINQI  I  V  i 

TIIK  NATURAL  EFFECT  of  war  may  perhaps  be 
observed  in  criminal  statistics  in  New  York  State  for  the 
pasl  year.  Whil  those  old  enough  to  havi  their  short- 
comings designated  as  criminal  art  less  in  numbers  than  the 
preceding  year,  those  young  enough  to  be  styled  delinquents 
are  considerably  greater  in  number  than  n  year  ago.  The 
figures  of  tin  Children's  Court  furnish  this  picture  of  this  itafc 
of  affairs,  tho  in  comparison  with  the  time  years 
preceding  1916  the  number  of  children  delinquents, 
according  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  steadily  de- 
creased in  number.     W<   read: 

"Stealing  and  disorderly  conduct  were  the  two 
particular  offenses  in  which  there  was  a  material 
increase  among  New  York  youngsters  last  year. 
The  fact  that  the  figures  for  1917  show  a  marked 
increase  all  around  over  1916,  however,  Presiding 

Justice  Franklin  Chase  Hoyt  insists,  should  not 
prove  alarming.  Year  before  last  a  number  of 
causes,  including  the  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis, 
which  kept  thousands  of  children  out  of  the  city 
during  the  summer  and  fall,  helped  not  a  little  in 
making  the  record  low  lor  the  year.  Judge  Hoyt 
does  not  believe  that  thus  far  any  appreciable  effect 
of  war-conditions  is  to  lie  seen. 

"The  report  shows  that  a  total  of  14,519  children 
were  brought  into  court  during  1917.  In  1916  the 
total  was  12,42."). 

"Of  the  total  arraignments  in  the  Children's 
Court  last  year.  7.232  boys  and  girls  were  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Last  year 
there  were  5,970   arrests   on  the  same  charge." 

While  the  children  have  been  thus  misbehaving, 
their  elders,  doubtless,  finding  more  occupation  to 
substitute  for  wayward  tendencies,  make  a  better 
showing  in  the  report  filed  with  the  legislature 
by  Secretary  of  State  Francis  M.  Hugo.  This, 
says  the  Xew  York  Sun,  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  Secretary's  analysis  of  the  criminal  statistics 
of  the  State  for  last  year,  but  also  by  the  records 
of  the  State  Prison  Department.  An  abstract  is 
furnished  by  The  Sun: 

"Reporters,  authors,  baseball-players,  and  horse- 
shoers  apparently  are  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
so  far  as  criminal  tendencies  and  subsequent  con- 
victions are  concerned.  The  report  reveals  but 
one  each  as  having  strayed  from  the  straight  and 
narrow,  while  three  publishers,  ten  pressmen,  and 
sixty-five  printers  got  into  trouble  and  eventually 
landed  in  the  courts.  Three  lawyers  and  an  equal 
number  of  clergymen  also  were  careless  enough  to 
figure  in  the  report. 

"While  county  clerks  reported  67,969  convic- 
tions in  courts  of  special  sessions  in  this  State  last  year,  the 
figures,  large  as  they  may  seem,  are  nevertheless  lower  by  1,423 
than  those  of  the  previous  twelve  months.  Records  in  the  State 
Prison  Department  show  6,980  persons  under  lock  and  key  in 
January,  1916;  6,517  on  the  same  date  in  1917,  and  5,916  the 
first  of  this  year.  Improved  industrial  conditions  as  well  as  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  courts  to  place  persons  convicted  on 
probation  have  played  an  important  part  in  bringing  about  this 
decrease. 

"Out  of  the  67,969  persons  convicted  for  one  crime  or  an- 
other 64,243  were  males.  Of  the  7,930  persons  convicted  in 
courts  of  record,  2,881  were  married,  5,084  were  natives  of 
the  United  States,  7,440  could  read  and  write,  and  7,274 
claimed  to  be  of  temperate  habits,  and  2,902  had  been  convicted 

previously 

"In  glancing  over  the  report  one  learns  that  forty-eight 
butchers  must  have  done  something  more  than  cut  meat,  that 
eleven  actors  played  roles  that  furnished  a  judge  for  an  audience. 
Twenty-nine  bookkeepers  were  convicted,  100  carpenters,  6 
cashiers,  231  chauffeurs,  413  clerks,  73  cooks,  7  dentists,  17 
stenographers,  165  farmers,  2  ice-dealers,  12  insurance  agents, 
1,575  common  laborers,  10  nurses,  20  musicians,  15  photo- 
graphers, 203  salesmen,  26  soldiers,  and  105  waiters." 
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POEMS  with  the  olear  ping  of  actuality, 
the  real  touch  of  war  as  it  is.  can  be 
written  only  by  those  themselves  engaged 
in  the  struggle,  and  while  America  may 
soon  feci  the  thrill  of  it,  we  still  have  to 
turn  to  the  English  as  yet,  to  find  its  true 
expression.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  watch 
how  the  young  warriors  react  to  the  strain 
of  battle;  some  write  in  a  mystic,  others 
in  a  philosophic,  strain,  while  yet  another 
category  develop  an  aptitude  for  vivid 
portrayal  grim  in  its  realism.  From  the 
Grand  Fleet  patroling  the  North  Sea 
and  keeping  the  German  Navy  safely 
behind  its  bulwarks  at  Kiel  comes  a  slim 
volume,  published  by  Frskine  Macdonald, 
of  London,  entitled  "Verses  from  the 
Grand  Fleet,"  by  a  modest  lieutenant 
who  signs  himself  "Etienne."  In  the  fol- 
lowing poem  we  see  just  what  "bottling 
up  the  German  Fleet"'  means  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  task: 

JNORTH  OF  SIXTY,  WEST  OF  TEN 
THE  PATROLS 

By  "finENNE"    (Lt.   R.  N.) 

Driving  snow  and  blinding  spray 
opening  up  the  northern  day. 
Heavy  seas  and  moaning  gale 
Carry  on  the  daily  tale. 
Sudden  squalls  and  stinging  sleet 
Lash  the  guardians  of  our  Fleet. 
Dies  the  daylight  in  the  west. 
Men  on  shore  shall  seek  their  rest. 
But  the  men  who  serve  their  King, 
Living  on  the  gale's  wild  wing. 
Through  the  winter  hours'  slow  (light 
These  men  work  and  search  the  night. 

God.  we  thank  thee  for  those  men 
North  of  sixty.  West  of  ten. 

"Etienne"  has  his  philosophic  moments 
when  he  looks  at  the  great  struggle,  sees 
all  that  it  means,  and  cries:  "Oh,  the 
pity  of  it!"  Here  we  have  him  in  this 
mood : 

THE  SURF  OF  WAR 

By  "Etikxxe"    (Lt.   R.   N.) 

Heavy  is  the  price  that  the  nations  pay  to  war. 
Heavy  as  the  thunder  of  surf  upon  the  shore. 
Grinding  up  the  sea-shells,  it  (lings  upon  the  land 
Countless  tiny  works  of  God  broken  on  the  sand. 

So  the  wave  of  warfare,  relentless  in  its  beat. 
Smites  the  slow  and  sluggish,  and  smites  the  swift 

and  fleet; 
When  tin-  wave  reeedeth.  sprawling  on  the  sod. 
Lies  U\e  broken  wreckage  of  images  of  God. 

In  his  new  volume,  "The  Vision  Splen- 
did" (George  H.  Doran.  New  York),  John 
Oxenham  pays  a  whole-hearted  tribute 
to  the  work  of  the  Grand  Fleet: 

THE  OUTER  GUARD 

By  John  Oxenham 

Bold  Watchers  of  the  deeps, 

Ouards  of  the  Greater  Ways. 

How  shall  our  swelling  hearts  express 

Our  heights  and  depths  of  thankfulness 

For  these  safeguarded  days! 


<  oiiii  Is  J  our  v  igil  there. 

Black  day  and  blacker  night 

Watching  for  life,  while  knavKh  death 
Lurks  all  around,  above,  beneath, 
Waiting  his  chance  to  smite 

Your  hearts  are  stonier  than 

Tin-  worst   that    Death  can  do. 

Our  thoughts  for  you!-  our  prayers  for  you! 

There's  one  aloft  that  cares  for  you. 

And  He  will  see  you  through. 

Don't  I  hink  we  e'er  forget 

The  debt   we  owe  to  j  on1 

Never  a  night   but   we  pray  for  you' 

Never  a  day  but  we  say  for  you — 

"God  bless  the  gallant   lads  in  blue! 

Willi  mighty  strength  Iheir  hearts  renew. 

Bless  every  ship  and  everv   crew  | 

(live  every  man  his  rightful  duel 

And  bring  them  all  safe  through!" 

From  the  Navy  we  turn  to  the  Army,  to 
find  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of 
war-verse  from  the  pen  of  Lieut.  Robert 
Nichols  (Chatto  cv.  Windus,  London), 
lie  is  a  true  Georgian  poet  who  disregards 
the  conventions  and,  when  the  mood  takes 
him,  breaks  all  the  rules,  yet  he  has  at- 
tained a  vividness  surpassed  by  none  Of 
the  bards  in  this  war.  Witness  tins. 
stanzas  from  his  poem  entitled: 

BATTLE 

By  Robert  Nichols 

With  a  terrible  delight 
I  hear  far  guns  low,  Uke  oxen,  at  the  night. 
Flames  disrupt  the  sky.     The  work  is  begun. 
"Action!"      My  guns  crash,  flame,  rock,  and  stun 
Again  and  again.      Soon  the  soughing  night 
Is  loud  with  the  clamor  and  leaps  with  their  light. 
The  imperative  chorus  rises  sonorous  and  fell; 
My  heart  glows  lighted  as  by  fires  of  hell. 
Sharply  I  pass  the  terse  orders  down: 
The  guns  stun  and  rock.      The  hissing  rain  is  blown 
Athwart  the  hurtling  shell  that  shrilling,  shrilling 

goes 
Away  into  the  dark  to  burst,  a  cloud  of  rose. 
Over  their  trenches. 

Yet  another  illuminating  glimpse  into 
the  mind  of  the  soldier  waiting  to  go 
"over  the  top,"  written  in  a  curious,  but 
effective,  rimed  free  verse: 

THE  ASSAULT 

By  Robert  Nichols 

A  sudden  thrill — 

"Fix  bayonets!" 

Gods!  we  have  our  fill 

Of  fear,  hysteria,  exultation,  r:.- 

Rage  to  kill. 

My  heart  burns  hot.  whiter  and  whiter. 

Contracts  tighter  and  tighter. 

Until  I  stifle  with  the  will 

Long  forged,  now  used 

(Tho  utterly  strained) — 

O  pounding  heart . 

Baffled,  confused, 

Heart  panged,  head  sfhging.  dizzily  pained — 

To  do  my  part. 

Blindness  a  moment.     Sirk 

There  the  men  are! 

Bayonets  ready:  click! 

Time  goes  quick ; 

A  stumbled  prayer  .  .  .  somehow  a  blazing  star 

In  a  blue  night  .   .   .   where? 

Again  prayer. 

The  tongue  trips.     Start : 

How's  time?     Soon  now.      Two  minutes  or  less. 


The  gun's  fur]  mounting  higher      .  . 
Their  utmost.     I   lift  a  stlsni    hand      i  nseen   I 
bless, 

Those  hearts  will  follow  lilt  . 

\nd  beauttfulli . 

\o\\    beaiitil'ullv    my   will  grips 

Soul  calm  and  round  and  Aimed  and  white' 

Kven  from  tlie  grimnese  of  the  trenches 
come  Mashes  of  exquisite  tenderness,  such  as 
we  find  in  the  late  It.  E.  Yernecle's  "War- 
Poems"  (  I  leineiiianti,  London  .  From  a 
lout:  poem  hnginning  "What  Bhall  I  hring 
you,  wife  of  mine.  When  I  come  back  from 
tin    war.'"   we  (piote  these  lines: 

TO  my  win; 

By   B.   E.    Vernede 

"Little  you'd  care  what   I  laid  at  your  feet. 

Kihhon  or  crest  or  shawl — 
What  if  I  bring  you  nothing.  Sweet 

Nor  maybe  come  home  at  all.' 
Ah.  but   you'll  know.   Brave  Heart,  you'll  know 

Two  things  I'll   have  kepi    lo  send 
Mine  honor  for  which  you  bade  me  go 

And  my  love- -my  lo\e  to  the  end. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  The  London 
Pictorial  tells  us  how  the  younger  women 
feel  about  the  great  struggle  in — 

THE  WOMAN'S  GAME 

Was  there  ever  a  game  we  did  not  share. 

Brother  of  mine? 
Or  a  day  vv  hen  1  did  not  play  you  fair. 

Brother  of  mine'' 
"As  good  as  a  boy."  you  used  to  say. 
And  1  was  as  eager  for  the  fray. 
And  as  loath  to  cheat  or  to  run  away. 

Brother  of  mine! 

You  are  playing  the  game  that  is  straight  and  true. 

Brother  of  mine. 
And  I'd  give  my  soul  to  stand  next  to  you. 

Brother  of  mine. 
The  spirit,  indeed,  is  still  the  same: 
I  should  not  shrink  from  the  battle's  flame. 
Yet  here  I  stay — at  the  woman's  game. 

Brother  of  mine! 

If  i he  last  price  must  needs  be  paid. 

Brother  of  mine. 
You  will  go  forward,  unafraid. 

Brother  of  mine. 
Death  can  so  small  a  part  destroy. 
You  will  have  known  the  fuller  joy — 
Ah!  would  that  I  had  been  born  a  boy. 

Brother  of  mine1 

Robert  Garland  sends  from  his  training- 

ca  in  j)  to  the  New  York  Outlook  these  grate- 
ful thoughts: 

A  PRAYER  IN  KHAKI 
By  Robert  Garland 

0  Lord,  my  God.  accept  my  prayer  of  thanks 
That  Thou  has!  placed  me  humbly  In  the  ranks 
Where  I  can  do  my  part,  all  unafraid — 

A  simple  soldier  in  Thy  great  crusade. 

1  pray  thee.  Lord,  let  others  take  command: 
Enough  for  me.  a  rifle  in  my  hand. 

Thy  blood-red  banner  ever  leading  me 
Where  I  can  fight  for  liberty  and  Thee. 

Give  others.  God,  the  glory;    mine  the  right 
To  stand  beside  my  comrades  in  the  fight. 
To  die.  if  need  be.  in  some  foreign  land — 
Absolved  and  solaced  by  a  soldier's  hand. 

O  Lord,  my  God.  pray  harken  to  my  prayer 
And  keep  me  ever  humble,  keep  me  where 
The  fight  is  thickest,  where. 'midst  steel  and  flame. 
Thy  sons  give  battle,  calling  on  Thy  name. 
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Since  his  three  volumeB  on  the  ('i\il 
War  in  his  "History  of  tlic  United  states" 
was  written,  Mr.  Rhodes  tells  us  in  his 
preface   to   this   book    that    "much    new, 

original  material  has  come  to  li^ht  and 
valuable  treatments  of  certain   periods  of 

the  Civil  War  have  appeared."  Of  this 
new  material  he  has  made  use.  The  book 
i^  admirable  in  arrangement,  charming  in 
style,  wise  in  proportion,  and  impartial 
M  a  record.  If  it  could  be  read,  just  now, 
by  all  thinking  men  in  America,  the  effect 

might  be  highl}  beneficial.     The  truth,  as 

lie  tells  it  about  that  long  Contest  between 
North  and  South,  could  not  fail  to  discount 

many  discouraging  features  of  the  far 
greater  war  now  being  waged.  Discourage- 
ments, then  encountered  by  the  North. 
matched  any  which  have  recently  obtained. 
Through  long  and  weary  months  the 
Southern  Confederacy  appeared  likely  to 
succeed;  its  armies  had  defeated  those  of 
the  Union;  its  prospects  for  European 
recognition  were  good  and  ever  growing; 
its  English  and  French  friends  were 
powerful;  Gladstone's  opinion  voiced  that, 
of  a  great  number.  The  North,  it  seemed, 
must  yield.  There  were  hopeful  conditions, 
to  be  sure,  alike  at-home  and  abroad,  but 
across  the  sea  they  did  not  largely  embrace 
men  in  power.  One  of  these  conditions, 
not  generally  recognized  in  this  country  at 
that  time,  is  thus  declared  by  Mr.  Rhodes: 

"The  most  significant  and  touching 
feature  of  the  situation  was  that  the  opera- 
tives of  the  north  of  England,  who  suffered 

most  from  the  lack  of  cotton,  were  frankly 
on  the  side  of  tlie  United  States.  They 
knew  that  their  misery  came  from  the  war, 
and  were  repeatedly  told  that  it  would 
cease  in  a  day  if  the  North  would  accept 
an  accomplished  fact;  but  discerning,  in 
spite  of  their  meager  intelligence,  that  the 
struggle  was  one  of  democracy  against 
privilege,  of  freedom  against  slavery,  they 
resisted  all  attempts  to  excite  them  to  a 
demonstration  against  its  continuance. 
They  saw  their  work  fall  off,  their  savings 
dwindle,  their  families  in  want  and  threat- 
ened even  with  the  lack  of  bread,  yet  they 
desired  the  North  to  fight  out  the  contest." 

Those  English  working  people,  differing 
so  positively  from  their  class  in  southern 
England,  were  affected  by  the  blockade  of 
our  Southern  ports  and  the  stoppage  of 
cotton  shipments,  much  as.  our  Union 
people  were  affected  by  the  war  as  a  whole. 
Few  Americans  now  living  recall  the  hard- 
ships which  were  suffered  while  the  Civil 
War  went  on.  and  even  during  the  second 
year  of  it,  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South. 
On  page  342  of  this  volume  we  read: 

"All  sorts  of  economies  were  practised. 
Coffee  and  sugar  rose,  enormously  in  price. 
Many  families  mixed  roasted  dandelion- 
root  with  pure  coffee,  while  others  made 
their  morning  beverage  from  parched 
corn  or  rye;  some  substituted  brown  for 
white  sugar.  One  by  one  luxuries  dis- 
appeared from  the  table  and  few  were 
ashamed  of  their  frugal  repasts.  The 
wearing  of  plain  clothes  became  a  fashion 
as  well  as  a  virtue.     The  North  was  for 
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354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  \'nrk  City, 


the    most    part    a    community    of   simple 

living.  Opera  was  only  occasional,  theaters 
were  few,  and  the  amusements  took  on  a 
character  adapted  to  the  life.  A  popular 
lecture,  a  concert,  a  church  sociable  with 
a  charade  turning  on  some  striking  event  of 
the  war,  a  gathering  of  young  men  and 
women  to  scrape  lint  for  the  wounded,  a 
visit  perhaps  to  a  neighboring  camp  to 
witness  a  dress-parade  of  volunteers 
these  were  the  diversions  from  the  over- 
powering anxiety  weighing  upon  the 
people.  Personal  grief  was  added  to  the 
national  anxiety." 

Industries  everywhere  suffered.  Even 
women  worked  farms.  One  popular  song 
included  these  lines: 

"  Just  take  your  gun  and  go; 

For  It nt  h  can  drive  the  <  xcn.  John, 

And  1  can  use  the  hoc." 

Peace  proposals,  public  and  private, 
were  in  the  air,  however  willing  were  the 
women  and  the  men  to  fight  on.  Greeley 
wrote  to  Lincoln:  "1  beg  you.  implore  yon, 
to  inaugurate  or  invite  proposals  for  peace 
forthwith.  And  in  case  peace  can  not  now 
be  made,  consent  to  an  armistice  for  one 
year."  Southern  people  were  worse  off 
than  Northern — potatoes  rose  to  six 
dollars  a  bushel;  tea  to  five  dollars  a 
pound,  boots  to  $25  a  pair,  as  early  as 
1862;  and  in  1864  the  price  of  a  turkey 
was  $60,  in  Confederate  money;  but  we 
do  not  read  that  Southern  leaders  were 
even  then  crying  for  peace.  The  American 
spirit  was  dominant  in  both  sections.  In 
the  North  it  criticized  Lincoln  more 
severely  than  Mr.  Wilson  is  being  criticized 
now,  and  for  like  reasons.  The  war  was 
being  mismanaged;  inefficiency  was  the 
rule  of  his  Administration;  there  should 
be  a  sweeping  change.  So  ran  the  popular 
clamor.  Lincoln  himself  would  have  been 
glad  to  retire  from  the  Presidency — so  he 
declared — but  constitutionally  he  could  not. 
Our  system  of  government  held  him  to  his 
place.  His  patience  kept  him  true  to  a 
tremendous  trust.  On  the  last  page  of  this 
work  its  author  can  say  of  him : 

"The  great  man  of  the  Civil  War  was 
Lincoln.  Lacking  him  the  North  would 
have  abandoned  the  contest.  His  love  of 
country  and  abnegation  of  self  made  him  a 
worthy  leader.  Other  rulers  of  great  power 
have  remorselessly  crusht  those  who  stood 
in  their  way.  .  .  .  We  speak  of  the 
mighty  Caesar,  never  of  the  mighty 
Lincoln.  But  nobody  speaks  of  '  Honest 
Julius,'  while  'Honest  Old  Abe'  will  live 
through  the  ages." 

AS  TO  THE  PRESENT  GERMANY 

C'oar,  John  Firman.    Democracy  and  the  War. 

Pp.  viii-129.     New  York  and  London:   G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $1.25  net. 

The  author  of  this  small  but  meaty 
volume  was  born  in  Germany  of  American 
parents;  studied  in  Cologne,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  Boston  University,  and 
Harvard;  has  spent  his  life  teaching  Ger- 
man   in    various    American    schools    and 


colleges,  meanwhile  lecturing  both  here  and 

in  Germany  (before  the  warj  with  the 
motive  in  each  country  of  bringing  about  a 
larger  appreciation  of  the  other's  excel- 
lences. When  such  a  man  writes  -<>  re- 
strained, just,  and  reasoned  an  estimate 
of  Germany's  government   and   people  ;>- 

this,  and  BO  loft  \  a  statement  of  America's 
duty,  he  must   be  heard. 

With  a  discriminating  definition  of  the 
three  terms,  "state,  government,  nation," 
Professor  Coar  paves  the  way  for  an  il- 
luminating exposition  of  America's  duty, 
privilege,  and  possibilities  in  the  war 
as  defined  by  the  character  of  the  nation 
with  which  we  contend.  The  contrast  ior 
conflict)  between  democracy  anil  autoc- 
racy he  vividly  presents  in  a  distinction 
between  "efficiency"  and  "effectiveness": 
"Efficiency  denotes  conscious  energy, 
freely  expressing  itself  in  action  adequate1 
to  a  self-determined  end  "  (i.< ..  democracy), 
"Effectiveness  denotes  unconscious  energy 
developed  and  directed  by  a  superior  will 
into  action  adequate  to  an  end  deter- 
mined by  this  will"  {i.e.,  autocracy).  The 
German  has  effectiveness;  we  must  display 
efficiency: 

Incidentally  Professor  Coar  makes  it 
still  more  impossible  than  it  has  ever  been 
to  distinguish  between  Covernment  and 
people  in  Germany.  There  democracy  has 
as  yet  no  place  and  no  opportunity.  The 
people  have  been  educated  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  regard  denial  of  their  claim  to 
national  absolutism  {i.e.,  world-dominion) 
as  denial  of  their  right  to  national  ex- 
istence. Hence  "internal  revolt  in  Ger- 
many remains  a  very  remote  possibility." 
The  Germans  must  first  "reject  the  ethics 
of  their  national  education  and  turn  to  the 
ethics  of  democratic  nationalism."  They 
will  do  this  only  "under  the  pressure  of 
defeat."  This  is  precisely  what  Americans 
do  not  yet  realize. 

Our  author  expresses  ideally  the  notion 
of  democratic  nationality.  It  is  embodying 
in  international  relations  the  principles  of 
intercourse  between  individuals  under  a 
democratic  regime:  exercise  of  the  fullest 
right  of  a  nation  to  self-development  with 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  every  other 
nation. 

This  book  of  129  pages  should  be  in 
every  American  household  to  serve  as  a 
text-book  of  democratic  nationalism  and 
internationalism. 

Austin,  Mary.  A  Woman  of  Genius.  Pp.  515. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1917.     $1.50. 

"A  woman  of  Genius"  is  not  a  new  story, 
but  a  new  edition  of  a  story  written  and 
published  several  years  ago,  and  the  reader 
who  looks  below  the  surface  will  find 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  rewriting.  It 
is  the  style  and  motivation  that  count,  th'e 
revelation  of  character,  the  philosophy  of 
life  brought  to  bear  on  the  common  and 
uncommon  events  of  a  woman's  develop- 
ments, her  deep  insight  into  human  nature 
(her  own  included),  and  her  decidedly 
unique  point  of  view,  from  which  she 
studies  her  environment  and  the  indi- 
viduals wrho  were  a  formative  influence 
in  the  life  which  was  a  "struggle  between 
a  genius  for  tragic  acting  and  the  daughter 
of  a  country  clerk  with  the  social  ideals 
of  Taylorsville  Ohianua." 
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\i  cept  mj  Invitation 
T<>  this  pleasing  (  ampbt 

nqui  i  "i  the  nation 
From  the  greatest  to  the  lead 


"Dinner  is  served !" 

Or  call  it  "luncheon'  or  "supper"  if  you  like. 

Mid-day  meal  or  evening  meal — it  makes  no  difference.  Campbell's 
Vegetable  Soup  is  such  a  well-proportioned  and  satisfying  food  that  in 
itself  it  supplies  the  best  part  of  a  palatable  repast  all  cooked  and  ready 
for  your  table  any  time  at  three  minutes'  notice.  You  simply  add 
boiling  water,  bring  the  soup  to  boiling  point,  let  it  simmer  an  instant, 
and  serve  it  hot. 

And,  you  not  only  save  time   and   labor  but   you   cut   down   other 
needless  expenses  every  time  you  use 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 


It  includes  every  ingredient  of  a 
perfect  vegetable  soup.  And  each 
material  is  the  choicest  of  its  kind  for 
this  purpose. 

We  combine  a  full-bodied  beef  stock 
with  diced  potatoes,  carrots  and  ruta- 
bagas. Also  fancy  peas,  baby  lima 
beans,  Country  Gentleman  corn,  fresh 
celery,  okra  and  parsley. 

Besides  this  we  add  Dutch  cabbage, 


selected  tomatoes,  a  sprinkling  of 
macaroni  "alphabets."  And  we  heighten 
the  tasty  flavor  by  a  dash  of  onion,  leek 
and  sweet  red  peppers. 

This  invigorating  soup  is  completely 
prepared  and  seasoned.  You  need  not 
add  any  material.  You  have  no  waste, 
no  cooking  cost.  How  few  are  the  foods 
of  which  you  can  say  this ! 

Think  how  much  of  your  gas  bill  or 
coal  bill  is  cooking  cost ! 


plenty    of    barley    and    rice,  a    puree  of 

Keep  on   hand  a  regular   supply   of   this   nourishing  Campbell 
"kind."      And  you'll  find  you   gain  both  in  economy  and  health. 


21  kinds 

12c 

a 

can 

Asparagus 

(.  lam  Chowder 

Pea 

Beef 

Consomme 

Printanier 

Bouillon 

Julienne 

Tomato 

Celery 

Mock  Turtle 

Tomato-Okra 

Chicken 

Mulligatawny 

Vegetable 

Chicken-Gumbo  (Okra 

Mutton 

\  egetable-Beef 

Clam  Bouillon 

( )x  Tail 

Vermicelli-Tomato 

LOOK   fOtt 
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In  rue  to  ien  minutes,  without 

tools,  or  solder,  at  a  cost  of  50c 

tinst    £10   to   $15, 

RADIATOR 

NEVERLEAK 

positively  Btops  leaks  in  automobile  radi- 
ators! Simply  pour  it  in,  lei  it  mix  with  the 
water,  run  the  engine  a  few  minutes  and 
presto!  no  more  leaks.  Left  in  therar*,ator, 
it  is  an  insurance  against  future  teaks. 


I'KKSON  \\.    GLIMPSES 
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Wonderful 
New    Formula 

Radiator  Neverleak  is  a 
LIQUID,  not  a  meal  or 
cement.  It  cannot  clog 
or  harm  the  cooling  sys- 
tem, and  it  will  not 
attack  the  rubber  con- 
nections or  cause  scale. 
You  can  use  it  with  ex- 
cellent results  with  alco- 
hol in  freezing  weather. 

As  if  by  magic,  it  searches  out 
the  leak  and  forms  a  hard,  non- 
soluble  coating  over  it,  making 
the  radiator  just  as  tight  and 
leak -proof  as  when  new. 
THINK  OF  THE  SIM- 
PLICITV    OF    IT. 

More  than  that!  Think  of 
the  economy  of  it.  Think_  of 
saving  the  cost  of  repairs  and 
the  time  your  car  would  be  laid 
up.  There  is 
no  compari- 
son. 


Radiator  Nev- 
erleak is  sold 
on  a  MONK V- 
BACK  guar- 
antee by  gar- 
ages, supply 
dealers  and 
hardware  deal- 
ers at  50c  and 
75c  a  can,  de- 
pending on  the 
size  of  the  ra- 
diator. Try  it ! 
Use  it  to  cure 
the  very  next 
leak. 

Made  by  the 

Buffalo 

Specialty  Co., 

manufacturers  of 

Liquid  Veneer 

and  Neverleak 

Tire   Fluid, 

Buffalo,    N.  Y., 

U.  S.  A. 
Bridgeburg,       s" 
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\\  11  VI     \    CAVALRY    olTKTi:   >\W   <>l 
\\    [NFANTRl    WAR 

AI\K( HJ LA R  di\  ision  of  oavalrj  i In- 
firsl  the  American  Army  has  bad 
since  the  Civil  War  is  being  formed  at 
El  Paso,  Texas,  according  to  news  dis- 
patches, and  is  preparing  for  action  abroad. 
For  the  cavalry  is  coming  back.  So  far  the 
horsemen  have. had  little  riding. 

While  tanks  and  big  gnus  have  been 
playing  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the 
( liv.il  War  the  cavalrymen  have  been  doing 
their  bit  more  quietly,  and  nol  always  in 
the  saddle.  At  Cambrai  tanks,  artillery, 
infant  iy,  and  cavalry  worked  together  in 
perfect  harmony.  And  it  was  the  gallant 
charges  of  the  mounted  troops  through  the 
gaps  torn  by  shot  and  shell  in  the  German 
lines  that  made  victory  possible.  As  the 
lumbering  tanks  and  the  thunderous 
artillery  smashed  opening  after  opening 
in  the  ranks  of  the  foe  the  cavalry  dashed 
in,  charging  the  German  gunners  with 
naked  swords. 

Since  the  development  of  trench  warfare 
in  the  present  conflict,  experts  have  in- 
sisted that  the  day  of  the  cavalry  had 
passed.  But  Field-Marshal  llaig  stuck  to 
his  mounted  troops,  confident  that  the 
time  would  come  when  a  cavalry  charge 
would  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  The  time 
came  at  Cambrai. 

It  was  General  Byng,  himself  a  cavalry 
officer — "Bingo"  Byng  they  call  him  in  the 
Army — who  worked  out  the  plan  whereby 
the  four  arms  of  service  were  synchronized 
in  one  great  offensive. 

But  it  is  true  that,  until  Cambrai,  op- 
portunities for  actual  cavalry  operations 
had  been  scarce.  In  his  book,  "With 
Cavalry  in  the  Great  War"  (George  W. 
Jacobs  ct  Co.,  Philadelphia),  Frederic 
Coleman  tells  many  stirring  incidents  of 
the  fighting  in  the  Ypres  salient.  Mr. 
Coleman  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  Corps  which 
joined  the  British  Expeditionary  Force 
in  France  before  Mons  and  the  great 
retreat  on  Paris.  He  was  attached  with 
his  car  to  the  Headquarters  Staff  of  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division  under  Maj.-Gen. 
H.  de  B.  de  Lisle.  Here  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  development  of  trench 
warfare  as  he  tells  it: 

This  war  has  taught  that  the  most 
important  item  in  the  selection  of  a  trench 
position  is  the  extent  to  which  the  line 
can  be  hidden  from  the  enemy  gunners. 
The  space  commanded  by  the  occupants 
of  the  trench  and  the  nature  of  the  terrane 
are  secondary  to  the  cardinal  point  of 
keeping  the  trenches  well  out  of  sight  of 
enemy  observers. 

Thus  engineers  might,  years  ago,  select 
a  hilltop  as  a  trench  position,  the  line  com- 
manding the  receding  slope  to  the  valley 
below.  After  the  experience  of  the  greatest 
of  all  wars,  they  would  preferably  place 
it  fifty  yards  behind  the  summit.  More 
than  fifty  yards  of  "field  of  fire"  was 
desirable,    but    not    absolutely    necessary. 


A    tin  ,  - .  ard    -pace   could    be     o 

■  hi      entanglement  -     B  -       llfficienl  I 

to  delaj  an  attacking  enemy.  Deep, 
row  trenches,  with  traverses  to  r«-i ri.-j 
the  area  of  damage  from  Bhells  bursting 
iii  the  actual  trench,  and  to  protect  from 
enfilade  fire,  were  demanded  bj  the  newer 
conditions,  but  great  care  had  to  be 
taken  thai  they  should  not  be  constructed 

in      ground      of       0       Ofl      a      nature      that 

howitzer-fire  could  too  easily  cave  in  the 

trench  sides. 

That  the  British  were  clever  in  this 
work  of  placing  trenches  in  invisible  posi- 
tions was  proved  by  tin  following  report 
of  an  interview  in  Courtrai  with  a  wounded 
German  officer  whose  regiment  bad  been 

badly    handled    when   attacking  an    English 
position  in  the  Ypres  salient. 

"Our  artillery  cannonaded  incessantly 
the  enemy  trench  which  our  company  was 
to  storm — we  could  see  it  in  the  distance. 
Toward  evening  we  wire  ordered  to  ad- 
vance. We  marched  forward  without  tak- 
ing cover,  confident  enough,  because  not  a 
shot  came  from  the  British  trench.  We 
thought  it  had  been  abandoned  after  the 
terrible  bombardment  to  which  it  had 
been  subjected  all  day  long.  To  make 
things  quite  safe,  when  we  were  two 
hundred  meters  from  the  trench  our 
mitrailleuses  were  brought  into  action,  and 
we  gave  tbe  silent  enemy  another  good 
peppering.  Still  there  is  no  reply.  Tbe 
place  must  certainly  be  empty.  Shouting 
'Hurrah'  we  rush  forward  to  seize  it,  but 
we  have  not  gone;  more  than  100  meters 
before  our  whole  front  rank  is  stricken 
down  by  a  volley  from  a  point  much 
nearer  than  the  trench  we  had  been  shell- 
ing, and  in  addition  to  this  terrible  infantry- 
fire  the  British  quick-firing  guns  are 
brought  into  play,  and  simply  mow  our 
men  down.  Six  times  we  reform  to  con- 
tinue our  assault;  six  times  we  are  knocked 
to  pieces  before  we  can  get  going.  At 
last  such  officers  as  are  left  realize  that, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  and  we  retreat 
to  our  original  position. 

"This  is  how  the  English  work  it.  The 
entrenchment,  visible  from  afar,  which  we 
had  bombarded,  was  not  the  spot  where 
their  troops  were  to  be  found.  They  were 
stationed  in  small  subsidiary  trenches  in 
front  of  the  principal  trench,  with  which 
they  were  connected  by  means  of  narrow- 
passages.  The  little  advance  trendies 
were  concealed  to  perfection,  and  the 
troops  sheltered  beneath  sheets  of  metal  on 
which  our  German  bullets  ricocheted.  So 
we  had  been  shelling  an  unoccupied  trench 
and  had  done  no  damage  to  the  place  where 
the  enemy  actually  was  hidden.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprizing  that  our  'assault'. 
should  have  proved  to  be — for  us — a 
veritable  massacre." 

The  2nd  and  3rd  Cavalry  Divisions 
having  each  done  a  ten-days'  stretch  of 
trench-occupation  in  the  Ypres  salient, 
the  1st  Cavalry  moved  up  to  do  its  "bit" 
on  the  firing-line.  Here  is  Ypres — shell- 
scarred  Ypres — as  the  author  found  it, 
with  the  people  going  stolidly  about  their 
affairs,  and  the  children  playing  in  the 
streets  tho  the  big  guns  still  boomed  in  the 
distance : 

In  the  western  edge  of  Ypres,  in  front 
of  the  first  cluster  of  houses — buildings 
shell-marked  and  war-scarred  from  long 
bombardment — three  grimy  mites  were 
playing  in  the  dirt  at  the  street-side.1 
Further  on  a  trio  of  little  girls  in  soiled 
black  frocklets  were  enjoying  a  game  of 
tag.     Across  the  street  they  darted  under 


the  wheels  of  cars  and  lorries,  missing  the 
hoofs  of  the  passing  horses  by  inches.  One 
bright-eyed  little  srirl.  out  of  breath  from 

dodging  a  fast-drawn  artillery  Umber,  took 

momentary  refuge  in  a  ragged  gap  in  a 
slicll-shat  tered  dwelling.  As  w  e  approached 
the  Grande  Place  more  children  were  to  be 
Been,  t lun  a  number  of  adult  townsfolk. 
Round  the  gaping  ruins  of  the  once  beauti- 
ful Cloth  Hall,  in  the  main  square,  the 
number  of  people  in  evidence  might  well 
have  led  one  to  believe  that  the  bom- 
bardment of  Ypres  was  past  and  do»e 
with.  Ruins,  the  work  of  shells  and  con- 
flagrations, were  on  all  sides,  but  no  one 
noticed  them.  French  and  English  sol- 
diers and  their  officers,  with  a  liberal 
smattering  of  civilian  Belgians,  tilled  the 
l>a\  ements. 

Detachments  of  sturdy  French  infantry 
marched  past,  their  uniforms  faded  to  a 
pale  blue.  With  swinging  step  each 
individual  marched  to  his  own  time.  1 
admired  their  tit  and  willing  appearance. 
They  were  campaign-worn  as  to  kit  and 
clothing,  hut  campaign-hardened,  rather 
than  worn,  as  to  themselves. 

A  constant  stream  of  people  came  ami 
went.  How  long  would  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  Ypres  remain  to  pay  its  toll  of 
dead  whenever  the  Germans  decided  fur- 
ther to  shell  the  town'.' 

Three  women  passed,  two  of  them 
bearing  month-old  babies  in  their  arms. 
Noting  my  interested  glance  they  smiled 
and  waved  as  they  trugged  on.  What  a 
place  for  a  baby! 

An  old  bent  crone,  crowned  with  a 
richly  headed  bonnet  of  ancient  type,  in 
odd  incongruity  to  the  ragged  condition 
and  mean  state  of  her  original  apparel, 
hobbled  along,  pausing  now  and  again  to 
pick  up  and  store  safely  in  her  apron 
small  pieces  of  coal  that  had  been  dropt 
from  a  passing  wagon. 

It  was  a  quiet  spring  afternoon,  a  bit 
overcast — hardly  to  be  called  lowering, 
and  yet  of  a  stillness  that  seemed  ominous; 
a  day  to  fit  all  the  mixture  of  folk  going 
stolidly,  carelessly,  gaily,  or  how-  they 
would,  about  their  daily  tasks. 

No  one  seemed  to  realize  that  they  were 
in  Ypres— the  Ypres  that  had  so  often 
been  shattered  by  shell  that  the  poor  old 
town  could  hardly  be  surprized  by  any 
sort  of  new  shell  caprice.  No  one  saw  the 
rent  walls  and  gaping  holes  in  every  other 
building.  I  wondered  if  they  could  hear 
the  guns!  I  could  do  so.  They  were  hard 
at  it  every  moment,  all  the  time,  from  two 
to  three  miles  distant.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  familiarity  breeding  contempt; 
or  perhaps  they  were  true  philosophers, 
these  Ypres  folk. 

Reaching  the  headquarters  of  General 
<  bnigh,   which   the   1st   Cavalry   were   to 

"take  over"  during  their  stay  in  the 
trenches,  the  author  was  told  to  put  his 
car  in  the  shelter  of  a  house  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Menin  road.  Field  guns  were 
at  work  near  by  and  German  shells  were 
dropping  in  a  field  beyond.  The  house 
which  was  to  form  a  shelter  in  ease  a  stray 
shell  came  that  way  did  not  present  an 
encouraging  appearance,  as  it  had  already 
been  the  target  for  many  German  ex- 
plosives.    The  author  says: 

Those  of  its  windows  which  were  not 
shattered  were  shuttered.  Half  of  the  roof 
had  been  shorn  of  its  tiles.  A  shell  had 
wrecked  the  interior  of  one  end  of  the 
budding.  A  glance  out  of  a  rear  door- 
wav   showed   a   whole   collection   of   shell- 
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built 

THIS  City  of  Steele  comprises 
textile  mills,  steelworks,  bakeries, 
the  factories  and  workrooms  of  the 
makers  of  hats,  rubber,  type-casting 
machines,  dental  equipment,  leather, 
canned  goods,  men's  and  women's 
clothing,  sporting  goods,  wall  paper, 
cordage,  hooks  and  eyes,  storage  bat- 
teries, knit  goods,  watchcases,  ami 
many  other  lines  of  goods. 

Re-inforced  concrete,  Steele-constructed, 
makes  this  city  imperishable.  It  will  endure 
for  generations,  a  city  in  which  the  height  of 
efficiency  and  stability  has  been  attained. 

For  the  construction  of  all  of  these 
buildings  Steele  is  solely  responsible. 
The  preliminary  drawings  were  made 
by  Steele  architects,  the  production 
problems  solved  by  Steele  engineers, 
the  buildings  constructed  by  Steele 
workmen,  the  machinery  and  power 
plants  installed  by  Steele  mechan- 
ical experts. 

It  is  this  co-ordinated  fit- 
ting of  building  design  to  man- 
ufacturing needs,  and  construc- 
tion to  both,  that  is  the  vital 
element  in  Steele  success. 


Win.  Steele  &  Sons  Company 

Engineers   :  Constructors 

Philadelphia 

Toronto 
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in  the  3  ard  a  few  f. .  i  distant.  \ 
door  t  ha i  -nil  remained  in  position  bon 
four  line*  of  leg<  ml 

'lit- 
\umtttti 

i  hociilnl. 

Glancing  through  one  of  the  remaining 
panes  of  a  window  l>\  the  door,  1  saw  a  glass 
jar  containing  ;i  couple  of  sticks  of  ohooo- 
beside  u  three  jan  of  jelly,  a  box 
of  French  matches,  a  blue  paper  packet  of 
liah'  a  dozen  candles,  a  score  of  small 
oranges  in  one  box,  and  in  another,  along- 
side it,  seven  or  eighl  very  dry-looking 
kippers.     Peering  through  the  partlj   ol>- 

BOUred  glass  one  could  see  a  stolid-looking 
red-faced,  albino-haired  woman. 

"Business  as  usual,"  with  a  vengeance! 
Such  an  odd  curiosity-shop  as  this  was  not 
to  be  passed  without  examinations,  so  1 
entered  and  talked  to  the  woman. 

Her  whole  stock  in  trade  was  what  I  had 
seen     through     the    window.      She     was 

cheerful  enough  tho  she  huddled  for 
warmth  over  a  tire  by  which  sat  a  de- 
spondent-looking brother.  She  chatted 
laconically  about  the  situation,  and  told 
me  she  had  been  there  cotltinuollslv 
throughout  the  fighting.  The  shell  that 
hit  the  building  was  a  shrapnel  and  came 
a  month  before.  Shells  still  came  near, 
now  and  again,  but  that  fact  seemed  to  be 

accepted  by  her  as  inevitable  and  not  to  be 

worried  about.  These  people  had  no  means 
of  existence  except  the  sale  of  their  pitiable 
bits  of  pro\  isions.  They  were  in  daily 
danger  of  their  lives.  Vet  they  stayed  on. 
Typical  Belgians! 

One  afternoon  shrapnel  fell  for  an  hour 
near  a  fork  on  the  Menin  road,  to  which 
all  sensible  men  gave  a  wide  berth  when 
convenient.  Fifteen  minutes  after  the 
bombardment  died  down,  a  procession 
tiled  by  the  fork  headed  for  a  grave- 
yard m  the  direction  of  Hooge.  A  white- 
robed  boy  with  red-tasseled  black  eap  led 
the  way  bearing  a  cross.  Behind  him 
came  a  robed  priest,  then  an  ancient, 
dilapidated  one-horse  hearse  containing  a 
rude,  black  coffin.  A  score  of  mourners, 
one  or  two  of  them  men.  the  rest  women 
and  children  drest  in  their  poor  best, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

I  wondered  that  they  ventured  down 
that  shell-swept  highway.  Yet  many  such 
pathetic  little  processions  passed  along 
that  road  in  those  days.  I  saw  one  cortkgt 
wait  for  a  cessation  of  the  shelling,  then 
proceed  slowly  over  the  ground  that  had 
but  a  few  minutes  before  been  peppered 
with  bits  of  shell.  It  was  an  odd  sight. 
A  tiny  lad  trotted  in  front  under  a  large 
wooden  cross  painted  purple.  A  quartet 
of  little  boys  behind  him  bore  a  rude, 
unpainted  sort  of  stretcher,  apparently  im- 
provised from  the  nearest  bits  of  shat- 
tered timber  to  hand.  The  coffin  resting 
upon  this  frame  was  covered  with  a  dingy 
white  sheet.  A  mother,  bowed  and  feeble, 
followed  the  coffin.  A  few  youths  and  a 
handful  of  little  girls  formed  the  struggling 
cortege,  tramping  over  .the  snow-covered 
cobbles,  their  eyes  downcast  and  red. 

Death  was  no  stranger  in  Ypres  in  those 
days,  but  still  the  Belgians  slaved  on. 

Taking  giant  powder  to  the  front  for 
mining  operations  was  one  of  the  delicate 
daily  tasks,  and  the  author  tells  an  amus- 
ing story  of  two  Irish  troopers  who  were 
performing  the  dangerous  duty  one  day 
just  as  night  was  falling.  They  had 
started  across  the, fields  with  a  good-sized 
box  of  the   powder  when   shells   began   to 


tall  thickb  on  the  roiiii   the\  had  ohosen 
>  the  author: 

Auot  her  group  started  trenohward  carry- 
ing various   types  of  grenade-,      Howilzer- 

Bhells  were  falling  front  and  rear  and  shrap- 
nel bursting  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 

A  lla-h  and  a  crash  came  from  in  front. 

"Them    fellers    with    the   joynl    powder 

was  like  to  he  in  that  shindy,"  -aid  a 
member  of  the  second  party.  "Close  to 
'em,  it  was  sure." 

.\  moment  later  they  came  upon  a 
strange  sight.  There  in  the  field,  just 
visible  in  the  gathering  darkness,  sat  the 
box.  Behind  it  reclined  the  two  troopers, 
snuggling  close  for  cover. 

"What  are  you  doin'  in  this  'ere  peaceful 
spot,  Dan'.'"  questioned  one  of  the  second 
party  as  they  reached  the  box. 

"Takhf  cover  the  whiles  we  do  a  bit 
of  a  rest-like,"  was  the  reply.  "The 
divils  sent  wan  so  clost  it  sure  jarred  Un- 
wind out  av  us,  it  did." 

And  they  snuggled  closer  to  the  giant 
pow  der  as  he  spoke. 

On  returning  one  day  from  the  trenches 
the  writer  inadvertently  showed  himself  to 
the  enemy  gunners,  and  as  a  result  was 
literally  forced  to  run  a  race  with  death. 
lie  writes: 

The  General  pointed  out  a  new  route  for 
my  return,  shorter  than  the  one  by  which 
1  had  come. 

"Keep  that  rise  of  ground  between  you 
and  the  line  of  high  ground  beyond,"  said 
de  Lisle.  "If  you  don't  the  Germans  will 
see  you  and  pot  at  you." 

Crossing  my  first  field  I  seemed  to  be 
well  in  the  line  of  spent  bullets,  as  several 
kicked  up  the  dirt  in  front  of  me  sufficiently 
close  to  make  me  imagine  myself  the 
target.  I  lost  little  time  for  the  first  few- 
hundred  yards.  A  maze  of  reserve  trenches 
and  wire  pulled  me  up  short.  The  only 
path  through  was  a  quagmire.  Safe 
beyond,  at  last,  1  started  collecting  Ger- 
man timing  fuses,  which  lay  thick  on  the 
surface  of  the  muddy  field.  Not  far 
on  my  left  was  a  ruined  farm.  The  sun 
came  out  amid  the  swiftly  moving  clouds. 
"A  splendid  example  of  what  shells  can  do 
to  a  group  of  buildings,"  1  thought.  "I 
must  get  a  picture  of  the  piles  of  debris." 

I  circled  the  smashed  houses,  took  my 
picture,  replaced  my  camera  in  its  case, 
and  turned  to  look  sunward,  as  the  clouds 
had  cast  a  dull  shadow  all  about  me.  An 
open  bit  of  blue  was  racing  toward  the 
spot  where  the  stin  was  hidden.  Should  I 
wait  for  it  and  essay  a  further  snap  shot? 

As  my  eyes  sought  the  sun,  a  bright 
flash  in  front  of  me,  in  my  very  line  of 
sight,  almost  blinded  me.  A  deafening 
explosion  and  the  whir  of  scores  of 
shrapnel  bullets  was  followed  by  another 
Hash.  Crash!  The  second  shell  seemed 
nearer  than  the  first. 

The  pluck!  pluck!  pluck!  flop!  of  bits  of 
projectile  striking  in  the  soft  mud  all 
about  me  came  from  every  side.  Little 
spurts  of  mud  and  water  were  thrown  up 
close  around  me.  I  imagined  I  could  feel 
the  breath  of  passing  shrapnel  bullets.  A 
bit  of  stick  hit  me  in  the  face  and  a  gob  of 
black  mud  landed  squarely  over  my  mouth. 

So  many  mud-spurts  threw  up  in  front  of 
me,  on  my  right  and  on  my  left,  it  seemed 
to  be  impossible  I  had  escaped  being  hit. 

I  must  have  been  in  the  very  vortex  of 
the  shells'  storm-center. 

Turning,  thanking  God  I  had  so  mirac- 
ulously escaped  when  death  had  seemed  so 
near,  1  dashed  off  as  fast  as  I  could  run, 
heading  blindly  for  the  general  direction  of 


lh«     M« urn    road.       l'i  ar   lent    wingl    to  inv 

feel  a-  I  realized  that  in  m\  interest  iii 
my  photographj  I  had  advanced  into 
plain  sight  of  the  line  of  heights  of  which 

General  de  Ljsle  had  warned  me.  1  had 
not   run  a  dozen  steps  when  — 

Bang!  Crash!  Behind  me  came  a 
seoond  pair  of  shells  whose  coming  I  had 

dreaded  every  second.  To  my  delighl 
but  one  or  two  bullet  -  oame  mj  was  • 

"  I  am  gaining,"  thought  I. 

Bang!  Bang!  Another  two  burst  over- 
head, throwing  t  heir  deadly  contents  beyond 
inV  in  the  direction  in  which  1  was  running. 

I  ducked  to  the  right,  and  ran  diagonal!} 
to  the  Ilun  line  of  lire.  Banting,  I  struck  a 
dee])  bog.  I  went  before  1  realized  that  it 
lav  in  my  path.  In  a  twinkling  I  was  in  a 
prettg  mess.  My  feet  sank  deep  in  the 
slime  and  ooze.  It  took  great  effort  to 
raise  them.  Well  over  my  knees  in  mud,  1 
felt  trapt,  but  struggled  on.  At  last  1 
trod  on  firmer  bottom,  and  soon  was. 
racing  away  at  much  better  speed. 

Crash!  Bang!  1  could  see  over  mj 
shoulder  that  the  last  two  arrivals  had 
burst  over  the  muck  through  which  I  had 
just  floundered,  throwing  spurts  of  liquid 
mud  high  in  the  air. 

The  Hun  gunners  were  gradually  increas- 
ing their  range,  tho  1  was  well  out  of  sight 
of  them. 

My  breath  came  in  great  sobs,  but  1  dare 
not  slacken. 

Bang!  Bang!  Two  fell  behind  me 
again,  but  not  so  near.  That  encouraged 
my  Magging  footsteps,  and  I  jog-trotted 
on  until,  at  last,  the  Menin  road  was 
before  me.  Reaching  it,  I  lay  down 
utterly  exhausted.  The  shells  continued 
to  burst  nearer  and  nearer  the  road,  and 
came  in  fours  after  the  first  half-dozen 
couples,  twenty-four  shrapnel  having  been 
fired  in  all. 

Two  British  gunners  attached  to  a 
siege  battery  near  by  hurried  past  me  as  I 
lay  recuperating. 

"Bad  place  to  be,  this,"  said  one  of 
them.  "They  shell  this  bit  of  road  every 
day  about  this  time.  Those  two  holes 
were  made  yesterday" — pointing  to  two' 
cavities  not  ten  feet  from  me. 

Then  here  is  Ypres,  finally  battered  out 
of  all  semblance  of  a  city.  The  author  was 
driving  General  de  Lisle  and  Hardress 
Lloyd,  and  this  is  the  picture  of  the 
devastated  town  as  they  passed  through  it 
on  the  way  to  Potijze: 

From  the  railway  crossing  at  the  western 
edge  of  Ypres,  past  the  smashed  Cathedral 
of  St.  Martin,  round  the  ruins  of  the 
Cloth  Hall,  through  the  Grande  Place  and 
down  the  Rue  de  Menin  dead  horses  and 
men  lined  the  way. 

Ypres,  which  I  had  seen  shelled  so 
heavily  time  after  time  without  its  sem- 
blance of  a  city  being  destroyed,  was  at 
last  indescribably  in  ruins.  The  slender 
pinnacles  at  the  ends  of  the  Cloth  Hall  still 
stood,  and  the  tower  itself  had  not  fallen, 
tho  it  had  been  so  riddled  that  it  seemed 
in  imminent  danger  of  collapse.  The  tall, 
torn  tower  of  St.  Martin's  near  by  was 
also  standing. 

I  found  great  difficulty  in  picking  my 
way  through  the  square,  past  shell-holes, 
piles  of  paving  blocks,  and  heaps  of  dead 
horses.  At  one  end  of  the  Grand*'  Place  a 
howitzer  shell  had  burst  directly  on  an 
artillery  limber,  the  horses  and  men  being 
piled  indiscriminately  together,  every  one 
instantly  killed.  They  lay  in  a  heap  on  1 1 1« > 
broken  stones  of  the  square. 

Our  previous  brewery  headquarters  was 
leveled  to  the  ground,  and  the  house  where 
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The  New  Food   Product 


"LTEBE  is  a  compound  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  and  vegetable 
-*-  ■■-  fat,  a  pure,  wholesome  food.    We  take  fresh,  sweet,  pure  whole 
milk  and  extract  the  butter  (or  animal)  fat,  replacing  it  with  vegetable 
fat— highly  refined  cocoanut  fat.    Hebe  contains  a  minimum  of  7.8' 
fat,  and  25.5rr  total  solids. 

Hebe  has  been  tested  and  recommended  as  follows:— 


'"/Coffee 


Hebe  gives  coffee  a  tempt- 
ing, golden  -  brown  color 
and  enhances  its  flavor. 
Hebe  helps  to  make  deli- 
cious cocoa  and  chocolate. 


for  /booking 


Dilute  Hebe  with  pure 
water  to  the  richness  de- 
sired. Use  it  in  all  recipes 
for  soups,  oyster  stews, 
gravies,  sauces,  creaming 
vegetables  and  fish,  mak- 
ing custard,  cookies,  pud- 
dings, desserts,  etc. 


Pour  Hebe  diluted,  or  un- 
diluted if  preferred,  over 
corn  flakes,  wheat  flakes, 
puffed  grains,  porridge, 
oatmeal,  etc.  Cereals 
cooked  with  Hebe  are 
most  appetizing. 


You  may  live  in  a  section  where  Hebe  cannot  be  obtained.     As  production  in- 
creases, the  needs  of  your  section  will  be  supplied  through  your  local  retail  grocer. 

THE  HEBE  COMPANY,  GENERAL  OFFICES,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


Guaranteed  to  be  pure  and  wholesome 
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Sunday 

Is  Puffed  Grain  Day 


"l"  ,71  O        O      In  a   million  homes 

W  ft  V    JO  ;       Sunday  seems  to  be 
J  the  chief  day  tor 

Puffed   Wheat  and    Puffed    Rxe.      So  all  of 
our  evidence  indicates. 


Can  you  understand  why  that  is  so? 

That  is  partly  due  to  Sunday  suppers — these  bubble-like  grains 
in  milk.  1  hen  a  great  many  people  think  of  Puffed  Grains  as 
dainties,  too  good  tor  every  day. 

That's  a  Great  Mistake 

# 

Of  course,  Puffed  Grains  are  dainties.  They  are  light  and  airy, 
thin  and  flaky,  with  a  fascinating  taste.  They  are  the  food  confec- 
tions.     But  they  are  also  more  than  that. 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  whole-grain  foods,  with  the 
grains  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size. 

They  are  scientific  foods,  invented  by  Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson — a 
famous  dietitian. 

They  are  the  only  grain  foods  so  prepared  that  every  food  cell  is  ex- 
ploded. Digestion  is  made  easv  and  complete,  so  thateveryatom  feeds. 

It's  a  great  mistake  to  serve  such  foods  infrequently.  There  are 
three  kinds,  so  you  get  a  variety.  They  make  the  ideal  breakfast  dish. 
Mixed  with  fruit  they  form  a  delightful  blend.  In  bowls  of  milk 
they  are  flavor}',  toasted   bubbles,  four  times   as   porous  as  bread. 

Salted  or  buttered,  like  peanuts  or  popcorn,  they  are  perfect, 
between-meal  tidbits.  In  candy  making  they  are  better  than  nut 
meats.     They  are  flaky,  toasted  wafers  for  soups. 

They  are  all-hour  foods  which  never  tax  the  stomach. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


and  Corn  Puffs 

Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


We  seal  the  grains  in  huge  guns.  Then  roll  them  for  an  hour  in  550  degrees 
of  heat.     That  gives  the  nut-like  flavor. 

All  the  inner  moisture  is  changed  to  steam,  then  the  guns  are  shot.  A  hun- 
dred million  steam  explosions  occur  in  every  kernel.  Every  food  cell  is  exploded 
so  digestion  can  instantly  act.  That  is  why  these  Puffed  Grains  are  such  airy, 
flimsy  bubbles.     Keep  all  three  kinds  on  hand. 


we    had    ilepl    when    laaf    in    Ypres   wai 
xmarthed  ou1  of  all  recognition. 

Shell*  were  falling  in  ^  pres  a-  we  went 
through  it.  Across  tin  Menin  Bridge 
tin  road,  once  a  broad  highway,  had  been 
narrowed  t<>  a  nun-  path  by  pile  >>n  pil» 
of  shell-strewn  l»ri<-k>  and  ttones.  Tin 
houses  were  one  by  one  completely  dis- 
appearing, as  tho  tli'     -|.:i".    lli-  ■    Occupied 

was  required  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
demolition  of  each  one  of  them  was  a  pre- 

ooneeived  part  of  a  plan  <•!  extinction  of  all 
signs  of  habitation. 

Dead  horses  in  dozens  along  the  way  lay 
close  to  the  wheel-track.  \\V  passed  an 
ambulance,  its  front  portion  torn  away 
1>\  a  shell,  and  then  the  remnants  of  a 
Bupply-wagon  smashed  to  matchwood. 

As  we  sped  on,  as  fasl  a-  tin  continual 
obstructions  and  deep  shell-holes  would 
allow,  shells  fell  behind  us,  screeching 
overhead  every  lew  seconds  with  strange, 
weird,  discordant  notes,  culminating  in  a 
reverberating  bang!  that  seemed  thrown 
hack  at  us  by  the  high  walls  across  the 
moat. 

The    dozens    of    dead    horses    became 

Scores  as  we  pushed  on.     Some  fields  by  the 
road  were  literally  covered  with  them. 

A  signal-corps  man  told  me  that  at  one 
point  his  orders  for  dark-night  journeys 
across  those  fields  were  as  follow-:  "(in 
down  the  hedge  till  you  reach  the  ditch, 
turn  right,  and  go  toward  the  big  pile  of 
dead  horses  until  you  come  to  the  gap  in 
tin  next  hedge."  Those  instructions  could 
be  easily  followed  on  the  blackest  night  if 
one's  olfactory  nerves  were  in  working  order. 


WOMEN    DOCTORS'    WONDERFUL 
WORK  AMID  WAR'S  HORRORS 

IX  an  almost  inaccessible  mountain  re- 
gion in  Macedonia,  amid  desolation 
and  conditions  almost  primitive,  women  of 
splendid  courage  have  founded  a  hospital 
encampment.  It  is  a  unit  of  the  Scottish 
Women's  Hospitals,  which  have. their  head- 
quarters in  Saloniki.  and  it  is  situated  in  a 
wild  spot  on  the  Cornia  River,  and  is 
only  to  be  reached  by  an  almost  impassable 
road.  All  the  posts,  from  the  surgeon- 
in-chief  to  the  ambulance  drivers,  are  filled 
by  women,  the  only  men  to  be  found 
around  the  encampment  being  the  wounded 
French,  British,  Servians,  and  Russians, 
who  are  treated  by  the  women  physicians 
and  their  assistants. 

A  correspondent  of  he  Figaro  visited  this 
Macedonian  unit,  where,  he  says,  he  found 
a  well-equipped  operating-room,  kitchen, 
and  laundry,  and  tented  dormitories. 
Between  this  mountain  hospital  and  the 
first-line  trenches  an  ambulance  service  is 
maintained,  but  for  which  the  wounded 
must  have  been  carried  on  mule-back  for 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  which  these 
women  have  overcome  in  their  work  for 
humanity  were  told  in  Philadelphia  by 
Miss  Kathleen  Burke,  who  speaks  from 
experience.  For  instance,  the  tents  ar- 
rived from  England  without  poles.  The 
women  went  into  the  woods,  cut  down 
trees,  hauled  them  to  the  camp,  and  set 
up  their  tents.  Stoves  without  pipes  was 
the  next  difficulty  to  be  encountered,  and 
the  situation  seemed  hopeless  until  one  of 
the  women  conceived  the  idea  of  construct- 
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ing  the  necessary  piping  by  soldering 
tomato-cans  together.  The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  says: 

These  instances  were  only  typical  of  the 
endless  minor  obstacles  which  these  women 
surgeons  and  doctors  overcame  by  sheer 
grit  and  determination.  When  forced  to 
evacuate  their  camps  in  retreal  with 
armies  <<>  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  as 
repeatedly  has  already  happened  in  Ser- 
bia, Belgium,  and  other  Allied  countries, 
their  burdens  and  responsibilities  in  caring 
for  their  gravely  wounded  and  desperately 
ill  patients  en  route  with  their  hospital 
equipment  piled  in  ox-carts  immeasurably 
increased. 

"Then  it  was  that,  pushing  along 
through  deep  mud,  the  women  often 
literally  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel." 
said  Miss  Burke.  "One  unit  in  retreating 
with  the  Russian  Army  found  its  progress 
blocked  by  a  broken  bridge.  The  soldiers 
near  it  stood  about,  good-naturedly  un- 
certain as  to  what  to  do.  Undaunted  by 
the  fact  that  the  bridge  was  tinder  direct 
shell-tire,  the  women  set  to  work  with  auto- 
mobile kits  and  mended  it  so  thai  their 
own  patients  and  1(X)  ambulances  of  the 
Russian  Army  crossed  to  safety  .  For  this 
act  of  valor  the  Russian  Government 
awarded  the  Russian  Military  Cross  to 
every  woman  in  the  unit.  One  of  the 
women  died  later  from  wounds  received 
there." 

Yet  it  isn't  alone  shell-fire,  capture,  or 
personal  privations  that  these  heroic 
women  doctors  face.  Typhus  and  other 
contagious  diseases  that  rage  in  the 
stricken  countries,  abetted  by  privation, 
have  already  claimed  a  heavy  toll  from 
them. 

"When  we  lost  from  typhus  sev  en  of  our 
women  in  a  single  week  in  one  hospital, 
contracted  during  the  typhus  epidemic 
that  we  were  then  fighting  in  Senna,"  said 
Miss  Burke,  "five  "hundred  women  at 
home  in  fifteen  days  volunteered  to  take 
their  places." 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  and 
English  women  doctors,  whom  our  own 
American  young  women  are  already 
joining. 

It  was  not  A\ithout  difficulty  that  wo- 
men physicians  overcame  the  prejudice 
against  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
for  the  attitude  of  the  War  Departments  of 
France  and  England,  as  well  as  the  senti- 
ment in  the  United  State's,  was  strongly 
against  permitting  them  to  go  to  the  front. 
But  they  were  not  to  be  discouraged,  and 
The  Public  Ledger  tells  of  the  first  to  get 
actively  into  war-service: 

She  was  a  Frenchwoman  residing  in 
Paris,  who,  in  that  fatal  August  of  1914. 
received  official  mobilization  orders  at 
midnight  to  report  at  once  for  duty. 
When  she  appeared,  kit  and  bag  in  hand, 
at  headquarters  the  officials  were  amazed 

to  find  that  the  Doctor  they  had 

called  out  was  a  woman. 

"You  will  have  to  go  back  home;  no 
woman  is  allowed  in  this  service."  they  told 
her.  despite  the  fact  that  the  wounded  were 
already  pouring  in,  taxing  the  capacity  of 
the  hospital.  "But  wait — roll  up  your 
sleeves  and  help  us  out  unofficially  to-day." 

And  now,  three  years  later,  she  is  still 
at  work,  only  officially  now.  side  by 
side  with  her  men  colleagues,  having  won 
high  honors  through  expert  skill  and 
heavy  responsibilities 

Now     ten     military     hospitals     on     the 


HEINZ 

Vine 


In  pint,   quart  and  half -gal  Ion   bottle*  I ™T 

Malt 

Cider 

White 

All  filled  and  sealed  in  the  HEINZ  Establishment 

WOU  want  your  vinegar  to  be  ot  assured  purity  and  to 
■*•  possess  appetizing  zest  and  flavor.  Heinz  could  not  rind 
vinegars  good  enough  to  use  in  making  his  pickles,  foods  and 
condiments,  so  he  made  his  own  vinegars,  choosing  better 
materials  than  are  usually  used,  aging  and  mellowing  with 
more  care  than  had  ever  been  used  before.  Heinz  vinegars, 
delicately  flavored,  aromatic,. rich  and  mellow,  are  everything 
a  vinegar  ought  to  be  but  seldom  is. 

Strictly    pure    and    wholesome,'  they    can    now   be  bought 
attractively  bottled  wherever  the  Heinz   57  Varieties  are  sold. 

All  Heinz   goods  sold  in  Canada  are  made  in  Canada 
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o^y  |}af€erie* 


To  ring  a  bell,  buzz  a  buzzer,  run  a 
truck  or  tractor,  the  simplest  source  of 
power  is  COLUMBIA  Batteries.  They're 
so  free  from  complications,  any  boy  can 
wire  them  up!  And  once  the  contact's 
made,  you  needn't  adjust  them,  or  look 
at  them,  or  think  about  them  until  the 
last  spurt  of  energy  is  drained  from 
the  cells.  To  run  a  gas  engine,  to 
operate  phones  and  signals,  to  light  a 
lantern  or  set  off  a  blast,  use  time-tried 
COLUMBIAS— the  battery  built  with 
more  than  a  quarter-century  of  expert 
knowledge,  by  the  biggest  battery  works. 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


In  Canada, 

Columbia  Batteries  are  made  and  sold  by 

Canadian  Xationa!  Carbon  Co.,  Limited. 

Toronto   Ontario. 


Fahnestock    spring    binding    post 
extra  charge 
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the  Extra  Cent- and  More. 


The  cost  of  posting  a  letter  has  gone  up  50  per 
cent.  A  sure  way  to  .offset  this  is  to  install 
The  Dictaphone  System. 


Allow  for  the  advance  in  post- 
age rates.  Figure  in  cost  of  in- 
stalling The  Dictaphone  System. 
Even  then  the  cost  of  mailing  this 
year's  correspondence  will  be  little, 
if  any,  higher  than  was  the  cost 
of  getting  out  an  equal  volume  of 
mail  last  year.  That  fact  is  abso- 
lutely pro vable  in  your  own  office. 

The  large  employer  can  count 
the  savings  effected  by  The 
Dictaphone  in  terms  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  man  who  runs  a 
small  business  is  also  a  big  gainer. 


A  demonstration  in  your  office  on 
your  work  should  convince  you. 
No  obligation  on  your  part.  Phone 
or  write  today. 

To  Secretaries  and 
Stenographers 

The  Dictaphone  makes  you 
more  valuable  to  your  employer. 
It  adds  one  more  to  your  business 
accomplishments.  It  offers  you 
modern,  pleasant,  dignified  work. 
It  means  more  and  better  letters, 
and  they  mean  better  pay  for  you. 


"The  Shortest  Route  to  the  Mail-Chute 


» » 


m  Dirra  mm  e 


REGISTERED    IN    U.    S.    AND    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 


Dept.   102-B,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 
Branches  Everywhere.  Write  for  Booklet  "The  Man  at  the  Desk" 


It  is  not  a  Dictaphone  unless  trade-marked   "The  Dictaphone" 
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Fnod  will  win  the  war.     Don 't  waste  it. 
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HAVOLlNE  0 


~  —  —  s  / 

Without  Oil  your        HEAT  Breaks       Perfect  unbroken 
Bearing  would         up  Poor  Oils  Film  of  Oil 

burn  itself  out 

Heat  does  not  break  up 
HAVOLiNE  OIL 


REO     U.S.PAT.  OFF 


'It  makes  a  difference ' ' 


Here  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  difference  between  good  oil  and 
inferior  oil. 

At  the  right,  you  note  the  bearing  running,  protected  by  a  fine 
film  of  oil.  This  oil  keeps  apart  all  moving  surfaces  in  your 
motor.  Moreover,  it  protects  them  from  the  intense  heat  always 
generated  by  the  friction  of  fast-moving  machinery. 

In  a  good  motor  there  are  many  such  bearings  fitted  to  1/1000- 
inch  accuracy,  and  you  must  have  an  oil  like  Havoline  that 
keeps  its  film  as  a  constant  protector  against  the  ravages  of 
frictional  heat. 

The  centre  section  of  the  bearing  shows  how  an  inferior  oil 
breaks  up  under  heat.  Heat  always  shows  up  a  poor  oil.  Heat 
breaks  up  its  protecting  film  into  splotches  and  kills,  its  lubrica- 
ting power.  An  oil  film  so  broken  permits  dry  metal  to  rub 
against  dry  metal,  which  gives  friction  its  deadly  chance.  This 
illustrates  why,  although  you  may  be  using  plenty  of  oil  in  your 
motor,  you  still  hear  ominous  sounds — "knocks,"  grindings,  or 
similar  indications  that  something  is  wrong.  Ever  consider  it 
might  be  poor  oil  ?  It  often  is  and  the  car  owner  never  knows 
what's  the  trouble.     Be  safe — use  Havoline. 


The  section  of  the  bearing  shown  at  the  left  is  running 
without  any  oil  whatever.  It  is  obvious  that  without  any  lubri- 
cation in  any  good  piece  of  machinery,  dry  steel  would  rub 
against  dry  steel.  Great  friction  would  result  and  the  result- 
ing heat  would  burn  out  the  best  piece  of  steel  in  the  world. 

Havoline  Oil  "has  been  proven  by  vast  numbers  of 
car  owners  to  be  the  safest  oil  you  can  use  in  your 
motor  under  all  conditions.  One  of  the  country's  greatest 
universities  has  proven  scientifically  in  its  laboratories 
that  Havoline  is  the  safest  oil  to  use  in  a  motor.  Give 
your  motor  Havoline.     It  will  pay  you. 

'  Havoline  greases  are  compounded  of  Havoline  Oil  and 
pure,  sweet  t allow.     Clean  to  handle  and  correct  in  body. 


ilnbtan  SUfintng  Okrmpamj 

i  Incorporated; 

New  York 

Producers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum 


flVEUiOAlLONSHET. 


HAVOLiNE 


Indian  BefiningCo. 


New  York  City 
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of  which  the  Memphis  Commercial    ippeal 

Vlanj  ship-owmers  are  slow  to  grasp  the 
importance  of  camouflage  on  their  ships 
leaving  Atlantic  porta  bound  for  the  war- 
zone.  To  show  thai  the  Government  ap- 
preciates its  value,  it  has,  through  the 
Federal  War-Risk  Bureau,  granted  ;< 
reduction  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  in  the 
rate  on  vessels  using  one  of  tin  Be  appr< 
systems,  and  also  provided  with  Bmoke- 
boxee  and  sufficient  anthracite  coa]  for 
two  days'  Bteaming  in  the  /one 

A  trip  around  any  one  of  tin  several 
large  harbors  along  the  coast  will  give 
ample  opportunity  to  see  the  different 
types  of  camouflage.  There  are  two 
types,  two  distinctive  types— tin   low  \  isi- 

l»ility  and  the  dazzle  system.  The  low 
visibility  type  aims  to  present  the  minimum 
of  visibility  of  a  vessel.  The  dazzle  system 
of  painting  a  ship  is  designed  to  make  a 
vessel  appear  more  conspicuous  at  short 
ranges   in   order    thai    a   false   impression 

may  he  given  of  her  true  form  and  her 
exact  dimensions.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  the  imitation  of  either  the  sea  or  the  sky. 
In  a  sentence,  the  dazzle  System  is  aimed 
to  fool  the  /'-boat  commander  on  her 
perspective. 

There  have  been  scores  of  marine  cam- 
ouflage patterns  submitted  to  the  Shipping 
Hoard  for  consideration.  Some  are  good 
and  possess  considerable  merit;  others 
are  faulty  and  utterly  impracticable. 
Three  factors  enter  into  a  suitable  camou- 
flage design  for  a  ship:  First,  the  power 
'of  the  design  to  present  low  visibility  or 
dazzle  effects.  Secondly,  the  cost  to  put 
the  design  upon  the  vessel;  paint  is  costly 
and  $1,000  should  not  be  wasted.  Thirdly, 
the  design  submitted  must,  if  proved 
practicable,  present  the  minimum  of 
difficulty  in  painting  on  the  vessel.  In 
other  words,  if  the  design  is  of  the  dazzle 
type  it  must  aim  to  present  the  maximum 
of  illusion  with  the  minimum  of  difficulty 
in  painting.  The  stern  of  the  average 
vessel  is  a  hard  proposition  when  it  comes 
to  placing  a  camouflage  pattern  upon  it. 

There  are,  however,  four  men  who  have 
contributed  excellent  camouflage  systems. 
They  are  not  mere  theories.  Their  pat- 
terns can  be  seen  on  vessels  entering 
"an  Atlantic  port."  These  men  are 
Messrs.  Herzog,  Mackay,  Brush,  and 
Toch. 

The  first  two  men  aim  at  reducing  low- 
visibility.  Messrs.  Brush  and  Toch  both 
say  their  systems  baffle  the  range-finder 
while  not  reducing  visibility  too  much.  In 
brief,  the  Herzog  system  is  painted  on  a 
vessel  in  diamond  designs;  the  Mackay  is 
composed  of  oblong  dots,  the  Brush 
system  is  in  black  and  white,  while  the 
Toch  idea  is  embodied  in  S-shaped  waves 
of  four  vibratory  colors. 

One  example  of  camouflage  proved  clever 
enough  to  fool  an  expert  at  the  art  as  well 
as  a  naval  officer.  The  former  was  first 
to    discover    the    deception.       Says     The 

Commercial  Appeal: 

Recently  a  United  States  naval  officer 
and  a  camoufleur  of  repute  were  gazing 
absently  from  the  top  floor  of  a  New  York- 
sky-scraper.  Suddenly  the  officer  called 
attention  to  an  object  moving  slowly  down 
the  river.  As  their  eyes  became  focused 
they  decided  it  was  a  United  States 
destroyer  convoying  a  submarine.  Then 
the  camoufleur  changed  his  opinion,  hut 
the  naval  officer  remained  obdurate.  The 
background  of  the  destroyer  was  the 
usual    battle-ship    gray;     the    camouflage 
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w;i-  painted  iii  jet  black  ;ni<l  consisted  <>t 
ili.  design  of  a  full-sized  submarine  out- 
lined iu  bold  relief.  The  periscope  was 
painted  on  the  middle,  stack  of  the 
destroyer. 

A  certain  Allied  cruiser  in  the  Atlantic 
had  adopted  a  disguise  by  painting  the 
sides  and  funnels  so  as  to  make  [it  appear 
a-  an  entirely  different  craft.     Tin    effeol 

aimed  at  is  low  visibility.  From  the  l>o\v 
a  curve  of  gray  i*  painted  to  a  distance 
of  sboul  25  feet  ;  then  the  sides  of  the  hull 
are  painted  black  within  2.">  feet  of  the 
stern,  when  gray  is  again  used.  Tin 
turrets  bave  the  gray  badly  broken  by 
black  vertical  bands  ami  the  funnels  are 
■wept  b\  waves  of  black  bands  upon  the 
gray  surface.  Tin  stern  presentation  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  bow — all  gray. 
Running  away  from  another  ship  the 
cruiser  would  appear  all  gray,  but  when 
passing  or  being  passed  broadside  all  the 
color  scheme  vanishes,  fades  away,  as  it 
were,  so  that  at  night  the  vision  is  unable 
to  discern  the  outlines  of  the  cruiser. 

Another  method  adopted  by  one  of  the 
Allied  Governments  for  its  battle-ships  is 
to  paint  a  heavy  line  on  the  bows  to  pre- 
sent the  illusion  that  the  vessel  is  traveling 
raster  than  sh<  really  is.  This,  simple 
tho  it  appears,  is  held  very  highly  by 
camourleurs.  because  to  register  a  perfect 
hit  with  a  torpedo,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
estimate  exactly  the  distance,  the  speed 
of  the  vessel  to  be  torpedoed,  and  the 
exact  direction  in  which  she  is  traveling. 


BIG    GUNS    DISPOSSESS    THE    GIPSIES 
OF  THE  "FREE  FOREST"  OF  BELGIUM 

f  T  is  not  the  city  residents  alone  who 
A  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  in 
Belgium  by  the  big  iruns  of  the  combatants. 
The  Buschkanters  have  had  to  flee  from 
their  ancient  stronghold,  for  the  fierce 
bombardment  of  the  Germans  has  de- 
stroyed the  Forest  of  Houthulst  in  one 
of  the  strangest  corners  of  old  Belgium, 
where,  for  centuries,  have  dwelt  a  people 
as  fret  as  the  gipsies  front  all  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  civilized  world  around  them. 
Houthulst  Woods  has  figured  con- 
spicuously in  the  news  dispatches  from 
the  Belgian  battle-front,  but  they  have 
told  nothing  of  the  people  of  the  Free 
Forest,  who  for  hundreds  of  years  had 
inhabited  them.  In  the  Mercurt  dt  France 
William  M.  Bocquet  and  E.  Hosten,  the 
historians  of  the  regions  of  Dixmude  and 
Ypres.  have  gathered  the  threads  of  the 
story  of  the  dwellers  in  this  forest  of 
legends,  and  Paul  Ayres  Rockwell  tells 
the  tale  in  the  New  York  Globe: 

The  forest  of  Houthulst.  which  is  called 
in  Flanders  the  "Vrybusch"  (the  •"Free 
Wood"),  formerly  extended  from  Ypres  to 
Wynendaele  and  from  Roulers  to  Dixmude. 
The  earliest  known  mention  of  it  is  upon  a 
map  by  Abbe  Nicolas  de  Corbie,  which 
dates  from  1006.  Reduced  in  extent,  from 
century  to  century,  this  forest  in  1^2(» 
entered  into  the  hands  of  two  private 
owners,  who  when  they  wished  to  enforce 
.their  rights,  met  with  desperate  resistance 
from  the  Buschkanters.  Regular  battles 
were  fought  in  the  forest  between  the 
public  forces  and  the  owners,  the  victory 
falling  to  the  former.  And  so  it  was 
notary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
demands  of  the  Buschkanters.  to  grant 
them    privileges,  and  to  admit  their  right 


How  to  utilize  the 
Parcel  Post  as  a 
solution 
to  your 
freight  ^ 
problem 

The  tie-up  of  freight 
traffic  all  over  the  coun- 
try has  awaked  shippers 
to  a  realization  of  the  tremendous  advantages  and 
great  convenience  of  parcel  post  service.  This 
is  today  the  only  method  by  which  expedient  de- 
liveries are  possible.  Wideawake  shippers  are  now 
using  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  By  making  ship- 
ments through  the  parcel  post  in  small  lots  they 
secure  prompt  deliveries,  which  by  any  other 
means  would  be  impossible  or  very  uncertain. 

Even  with  the  congestion  that  results  from  this  increased  use  of 
the  mails,  post-office  channels  are  sure  to  be  kept  open,  and  the 
shipper  whose  packages  are  insured  with  "North  America"  coupons 
is  protected  against  loss  from  practically  even-  cause  including  fire, 
theft,  non-delivery,  and  breakage. 

Why  risk  shipments  by  freight  or  express  in  these  uncertain 
times  when  a  2]  ■>£  coupon  buys  insurance  on  mail  packages  valued 
up  to  ?10  each? 

For  extensive  shippers  we  issue  a  special  form  "open  policy." 

Fill  out  the  slip  below  and  send  with  32.  S*0  for  a  book  of 
100  coupons,  which  will  insure  100  packages  of  a  maximum  aggre- 
gate value  of  5 HUM i. 

lti^viranee  Compare/*  of* 

North  America 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital  $4,000,000 


Founded  1792 


Assets  over  $26,000,000 


The  OUi?>!  American  Stock  Insurance  Company 
Writers  of  FIRE,  MARINE,  AUTOMOBILE,  MERCHANDISE  FLOATERS.  BAGGAGE,  etc. 
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INSURANCE  CO.    OF  NORTH   AMERICA 

Oept.  P.  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts..  Philadelphia 

tor  which  send  book  of  ioo  coupon-  which  insure-  i  no  packages 

- 

Name 

Address Stair 

I  .in.  also  inttre-leii  in    form  of  insurance. 
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to  their  i-i  w  ill'-  rightful  propi  rtj 

<>t'  iin  poor. 

I'll.  Busebkanters  are  broom-  and  bruah- 
manufacturer*},  wooden  shoemaker*,  and 
also  poachers  The  foreal  of  Houthulst 
i-  their  domain.  Thej  reign  therein  as 
absolute   masters.     They   hit  a   thiok-set 

.    with    dark.    < urlv     hair     ami    beards, 

Bomber  mder   beavj    brows,   round 

•heads,  and  olive  complexions.  Thus  tins 
have  nothing  in  common  with  tin-  French 
type,  bul  appear  to  he  the  direct  descen- 
dants of  the  Mongolians,  the  most  ancient 
of  the  raits  known  to  have  inhabited 
Belgium.  They  were  there  first,  and  so 
completely    are    they    still    the    men    of    the 

Stone  Age  that  they  continue  to  use  in- 
struments of  polished  stone  dating  from 
past   centuries    at    least    they   did   before 

the  war. 

In  appearance  the  Busohkanter  is  tike  a 
tramp,  altho  his  expression  is  frank  and 
homst.  Asa  rule  he  wears  green  or  garnet- 
colored  embroidered  slippers,  dark  velvet 
trousers,  braided  along  the  seams,  a  short, 
vest  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  pearl 
buttons,  a  colored  neckerchief,  and  a  cap 
worn  well  down  on  the  hack  of  his  head. 
leaving  uncovered  his  long:,  dark  curls 
that  glisten  with  oil. 

His  wife  wears  a  bright-colored  skirt 
ami  bodice.  Neither  hat  nor  bonnet  cov- 
<  rs  her  carefully  oiled  hair.  To  indicate 
her  love  of  luxury,  gold  pendauts  adorn 
her  ears  and  breast.  On  kermis  days  the 
Busohkanters  come  down  to  the  villages, 
where  there  is  much  feasting:,  which  ends 
generally  in  sanguinary  disputes. 

In  the  Houthulst  Forest  they  live 
according  to  their  own  established  laws, 
regardless  of  other-  social  rules.  The 
ground  on  which  they  erect  their  huts  is 
theirs  by  right  of  conquest.  According  to 
tradition,  when  a  clansman  wishes  to 
build  his  home  he  seeks  a  favorable  spot 
in  the  forest,  to  which  he  secretly  conveys 
the  tools  <he  requires  for  its  construction, 
and  then  he  calls  together  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  clan  and  informs  them  of  his 
intentions.  If  it  is  found  that  in  a  single 
night  the  building  is  far  enough  advanced 
for  a  bundle  of  brushwood  to  be  burned  in 
the  chimney  the  hut  and  the  ground  im- 
mediately become  his  property. 

But  this  was  not  a  very  difficult  task, 
for  the  home  of  the  Buschkanter  is  little 
better  than  a  hovel,  the  frame  standing  on 
four  wooden  piles  driven  into  the  ground, 
while  the  walls  are  constructed  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  the  interstices  being 
filled  with  straw  and  dried  ferns.  Over  all 
is  spread  a  coating  of  clay  which  is  finally 
whitewashed.  Of  the  interior  of  the  hut 
the  writer  says: 

The  cabin  consists  of  one  room,  contain- 
ing a  fireplace,  composed  of  three  stones, 
which  form  a  triangle  around  a  hole  in  the 
earth.  The  floor  is  of  beaten  earth,  like 
that  of  a  barn.  In  the  center  of  the  room 
is  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  on  which  at  meal- 
time a  plank  of  wood  is  placed  to  serve  as  a 
table.  Chairs  are  lacking,  but  there  is  a 
meal-tub,  and  on  the  wall  a  poacher's  gun. 

The  Buschka titers  live  on  the  products 
of  the  forest.  It  furnishes  them  with  an 
abundance  of  game  and  the  material  they 
require  to  carry  on  their  industries.  Free 
of  any  tax,  they  cut  down  the  trees,  and, 
with  the  brooms,  brushes,  and  wooden  shoes 
which  they  manufacture,  they  go  from 
village  to  village,  from  door  to  door,  in 
quest  of  purchasers.  Thus  they  travel 
through    Flanders,    Wallonia,    and    north- 
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man}  and  Russia. 

With  I  heir  load  of  brooms  on  I  lieu- 
back.--,  their  brushes  dangling  from  their 
necks  and  belt-,  the  eternal  accordion, 
which    never  leaves   them   and    which    thej 

plaj  in  their  hours  of  ease,  the)  wander 
far  and  wide,  returning  always  to  their 
wives  and  parents  in  the  forest  at  Christ- 
mas and  Easter.  From  the  cities  through 
which  thev    pass  they   borrow    word-  which 

their  tribesmen  finally  adopt.  Thus  their 
dialect  is  a  mixture  of  Flemish,  Walloon, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish. 

In  the  year  that  immediately  preceded 

the  war  the  Huschkanters  had  begun  to 
adopt  more  civ  ili/.ed  methods.  A  brush- 
factory,  fitted  up  with  modern  machinery, 
was  installed  in  Houthulst,  and  a  large 
industry  was  carried  on  b\  the  men  of  the 
forest.  But  the  war  came  and  drove  them 
from  their  haunts,  scattering  them  in 
various  directions.  The  forest  itself,  the 
ancient  forest  of  these  free  men,  has  been 
desl roved  by  cannon.  The  end  of  the 
Huschkanters  is  in  a  way  the  end  of 
ancient  Flanders. 
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ENGLAND'S   ATTORNEY  -  GENERAL   IN 
THE  HANDS  OF  HIS  FOE 

LTHO  he  loves  law,  he  loves  politics 
more — and  he  loves  fighting  l>est." 
It  is  thus  that  T.  P.  O'Connor  describes 
a  life-long  political  opponent  Sir  Freder- 
ick E.  Smith,  Attorney-General  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  O'Connor  generoush  says^is 
so  good-natured  that  he  is  as  much  at 
home  with  a  political  foe  as  with  a  polit  ical 
friend.  Sir  Frederick  recently  addrest  a 
meeting  held  in  Chicago  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  "Tay 
Pay  "  was  also  in  Chicago,  and  he  wrote  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  an  appreciation  of  the 
man  with  whom  he  declares  he  has  been 
in  a  fierce  clash  during  all  of  tin-  former's 
political  career.  Here  is  "Tay  Pay's" 
picture  of  the  Attorney-General  when  he 
made  his  maiden  speech  in  Parliament: 

Just  below  me,  separated  only  by  a  few 
inches  of  space  but  by  an  impassable  gulf 
of  political  difference  in  the  early  days 
of  the  great  Liberal  Parliament  of  190b,  1 
saw  a  young  man  whose  face  enormously 
interested  and  at  the  same  time  puzzled 
me.  It  seemed  familiar  and  yet  I  could 
not  place  it. 

There  was  nothing  apparently  to  justify 
the  way  in  which  it  stood  out  in  my  im- 
agination; the  expression  was  impassive; 
the  body  perfectly  still;  the  large  dark  eyes 
seemed  to  survey  the  moving  scene  of  the 
new  Parliament  wdth  only  an  occasional 
and  languid  glance,  and  these  things, 
coupled  with  the  black  shiny  hair  combed 
to  the  smoothness  of  a  mirror,  and  the 
extremely  well-cut  clothes,  the  look  of  de- 
fiant youthf ulness  and  fearless  contempt, 
suggestedto  me  that  I  was  gazing  at  one  of 
those  young  sprigs  of  nobility,  bora  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  who  is  able 
to  begin  life  quite  early  by  election  to  a 
family  constituency. 

For  many  days  this  figure  still  fascinated 
and  puzzled  me,  and  it  was  not  till  he  got 
up  to  make  his  maiden  speech  that  I 
realized  who  it  was,  and  that  not  only  I, 
but  everybody  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
realized  also  that  one  of  its  great  figures 
had  jumped  to  its  stage  and  forever  after 
was  to  be  one  of  its  dominating,  puzzling, 
momentous  dramatis  personcp. 

In  nearly  fifty  years'  experience  of  the 


House  or  Commons,  both  from  tin   j,, 
gaUerj  as  a  journalist  and  from  tin    Boor 

..       i    member,    I    have    heard    thousands   of 

maiden  speeches,  but  never  one  like  this. 

For    more    than    an     hour    this    tall,    dim, 

pale-faced  young  man  with  the  deep  dark 

eyes,  the  impa--ive  look,  the  BCOrnfu] 
short  upper  lip,  poured  forth  a  lava  tide  of 
denunciation,     insult,     and     -corn     on     the 

gigantic  majority  of  triumphant    Liberals 

that  up  to  then  had  refused  even  to  listen 
to  anv  representative  of  t he  beaten  and 
crush!  Tory  minority . 

Fierce  as  the  invective  was,  it  was  so  elo- 
quent, BO  w  itt.v ,  that  even  its  v  ictims  had  to 
listen;    thev    had  to  smile,  they  even  had  to 

join  in  the  sometimes  uproarious  laughter 

with  which  a  particularly  brilliant  sall.v  al 
their  expense  was  greeted. 

Considering  that  this  terrific  indictment 
was  delivered  to  a  House  where  the  ma- 
jority were  so  cock-sure,  so  bitter  in  its 
long  pent-up  anger  under  the  domination 
of  nearly  twenty  years  by  the  now  beaten 
party,  it-  defiance  and  its  domination  bv  a 
young  member  of  the  hopeless  minority 
must     be    recorded    as    one    of    the    greatest 

triumphs  of  oratorj  and  of  personality  in 

the  annals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sir  Frederick  or  "  F.  K.,"  as  every  one 
•  •alls  him  conies  from  the  "middle 
classes'"  and  is  glad  of  it.  He  has  no 
reverence  for  rank  or  title,  says  O'Connor, 
and  thoroughly  enjoys  the  heartiness  and 
freedom  of  intercourse  with  men  of  all 
classes  which  he  is  experiencing  here. 
But,  writes  'Tay   Pay": 

Altho  he  conies  from  the  middle  class,  he 
got  a  splendid  education,  for  his  falher 
sent  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  could  equip 
himself  for  the  coming  struggles  of  life. 
There  he  at  once  asserted  his  intellectual 
and  oratorical  supremacy.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Oxford  Union,  the  great  de- 
bating society  where  future  statesmen  of 
England,  from  Gladstone  to  Asquith,  won 
their  first  oratorical  laurels;  he  was  a  hard 
worker,  as  well  as  a  vehement  talker;  he 
had  such  great  mastery  of  books  that  he 
was  a  professor  almost  while  he  was  a  boy. 

Then  he  showed  that  daring  of  tempera- 
ment which  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  strong 
personality  as  his  hue  intellect,  in  marrying 
a  young  woman  as  poor  as  himself,  and  just 
for  the  very  simple  and  elemental  reason 
t  hat  he  was  in  love.  And  thus,  while  still  a 
youngster,  he  had  to  start  his  professional 
career  with  a  wife  and  without  money  and 
without  any  special  social  influence. 

But  "F.  E."  had  one  advantage:  he 
came  from  Lancashire;  and  Lancashire 
— especially  Tory  Lancashire — soon  recog- 
nizes its  champions,  and  gives  to  them 
special  local  enthusiasm.  Thus,  some  years 
before  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  aroused  Tory  gatherings  to  bursts  of  en- 
t  husiasm.  Indeed,  one  of  the  many  legends 
about  '*F.  E."  is  that  once,  when  he  had 
made  a  speech,  his  delighted  audience  in- 
sisted on  giving  him  what  perhaps  never 
was  given  before  to  a  speaker — namely:  a 
demand  for  an  encore ;  and  he  had  to  repeat 
the  speech  all  over  again. 

In  the  law  courts  he  rushed  at  once  into 
a  tremendous  practise  and  soon  was  earn- 
ing in  a  mouth  the  income  of  most  barristers 
of  his  standing  in  a  year.  But  his  political 
fortunes  had  to  be  slow,  for  from  1906 
until  1914  the  strong  Liberal  tide  was  still 
running  fast;  there  was  no  office  for  a  Tory 
politician.  However,  "F.  E."  steadily 
increased  his  fame  outside  the  House. 
Slashing,  picturesque,  with  a  command 
of  biting  phrases,  he  was  the  man  of  men 
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THE 4  PASSENGER  PHAETON 


THIS  is  a  development  of  one 
of  the  most  popular  models 
Hudson  has  ever  produced. 
Last  year  we  called  it  the  "Speed- 
ster" and  that  name  properly 
describes  it  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  a  car  possessing  that  quality. 
But  the  name  unfortunately  seemed 
to  limit  the  car  to  those  interested 
in  a  fast  car. 

Everyone  is  so  familiar  with  just 
what  the  Super -Six  can  do  in  that 
particular  that  now  there  is  no 
need  to  emphasize  speed  in  anyone 
model.  Any  Hudson,  even  the 
Limousine  for  that  matter,  which 
in  most  cars,  because  of  the  heavy 
body,  is  more  or  less  sluggish,  is  as 
lively  and  speedy  as  anyone  will 
want.  TheFour-PassengerPhaeton 


is  a  beautiful,  cozy  car,  as  richly 
finished  in  its  detail  as  any  model 
in  the  Hudson  line.  It  will  appeal 
to  all  who  appreciate  beauty,  com- 
fort and  unostentatious  luxury. 

As  for  the  chassis,  experiencewith 
the  thousands  of  cars  of  similar 
type  that  we  produced  last  year, 
is  proof  of  its  complete  adequacy. 

There  is  great  pleasure  in  driv- 
ing a  car  that  takes  every  road  with 
the  smoothness  that  characterizes 
the  Super-Six. 

And  especially  is  it  important 
that  a  car  of  this  type  should  be 
capable  of  performing  every  service 
without  making  its  work  obvious 
to  the  driver  or  his  passengers. 
That  kind  of  performance  can  be 
relied  upon  from  the  Super-Six. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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The  Four  -  Passenger 
Phaeton  is  finished  in 
a  double  deep  blue- 
green  for  body,  hood, 
radiator  and  wheels. 
Fenders  and  splash 
guards  are  in  black 
enamel .  Tire  sizes 
32  x  4! 2  inches. 
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Ten  different  models 
make  up  the  Hudson 
line  for  1918.  Its  re- 
liability is  established. 
This  year  the  Hudson 
Super-Six,  more  than 
ever.  Will  be  the  choice 
car. 
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"JEM 
COE" 
the 
Cop 


Says 
the  Traffic  Cop: 

•  A  NYBODY  can  drive  a 
-**■  car  forward  safely,  but 
even  an  expert  will  back 
into  things  occasionally. 
A  good  set  of  Bumpers — 
front  and  rear — wouldn't 
cost  half  as  much  as  the  re- 
pairs from  one  hard  jolt  on 
the  rear  of  your  car." 

When  you  buy  bumpers, 
don't  get  just  any  kind — 
buy  standard  protection — 


End-Thrust 
Bumpers 

This  distinctive  End- 
Thrust  construction  takes 
the  shock  on  the  strongest 
part  ol  your  car — the  end  of 
the  frame.  The  strain  is 
equally  distri-buted  and  en- 
tirely absorbed — perfect 
bump  protection. 

GEMCO  Bumpers  are 
made  to  fit  all  cars.  Dia- 
mond or  Channel  bars; 
black  or  rust-proof  nickel 
finish. 

Your  dealer  can  probably  sup- 
ply you.  If  not,  write  us  direct 
for  our  catalog  and  send  your 
dealer's  name. 

Gemco  Mfg.  Co.,  785  S.  Pierce  St. 

Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 


fur  the  eager  appetite  of  big  Lancashire 
audiences,  which  always  lo  e  the  stirring 
attack  on  t h«ir  political  opponents. 

His  greatcsl  intimate  is  Winston 
Churchill  the  audacious  daring  of  tin-  two 
men  is  probably  t  h« ■  bond  between  them. 


M^This  FREE  Shoe  Book 


iscrowded  with  photographs  and  descriptions  of 
Ez  Wear  Shoes  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 
Ez  Wear  Shoes  are  sent  postpaid,  guaran- 
teed to  combine  comfort,  style  and  quality, 
»  fit  perfectly  or    money  back.       Amaz* 
civ  low  prices.   Send  for  uovr  cot»i  tnrtnu. 
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REAL   PHILADELPHIA  AMERICAN 

31  i:\  ES  UN<  II    SAM  IN   I  \l'\\ 

F  N  the  far-off  Eas1  Uncle  Sam's  inter* 
A  are  watched  over  by  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  American— Roland  Sitter  Morris,  of 
good  old  Philadelphia  Quaker  stock,  some- 
times referred  to  as  ;i  literary  politician. 
lie  can  quality  in  either  class  as  well  as 
thai  of  typical  American  gentleman. 

Thai  Mr.  Munis  has  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  vital  war-issues  and  the 
meaning  of  the  democracy  for  which  the 
United  States  is  lighting  is  illustrated  by 
t  he  careful  distinction  of  what  are  and  what 
are  not  the  war-aims  of  America,  which  he 
thus  exprest  at  a  meeting  of  the  America- 
Japan  Society: 

"  International  democracy  does  not 
mean  the  imposition  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions on  other  nations.  For  America 
to  endeavor  to  impose  her  institutions, 
which  are  the  expression  of  her  own  na- 
tional spirit,  on  other  nations  would  be  as 
culpable  as  for  the  Central  Powers  to  en- 
deavor to  Germanize  the  world.  We  are 
not  fighting  for  democracy  in  nations,  but 
for  democracy  among  nations.  We  are  de- 
manding for  every  nation,  great  and  small, 
the  right  of  national  self-development." 

Shortly  after  his  appointment  a  writer 
in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  said  of 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Japan: 

He  is  not  of  the  type  of  politician  which 
figures  in  popular  novels,  but  has  led  many 
a  successful  fight  against  just  such  dis- 
reputable characters.  He  has  been  a 
strong  factor  in  purifying  the  vote  in 
Philadelphia. 

And  yet  this  same  man  has  for  years 
been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Contem- 
porary Club,  which  is  a  purely  literary 
organization,  and  has  served  as  its  presi- 
dent and  its  secretary. 

The  family  of  the  first  Anthony  Morris 
were  cave-dwellers  for  a  time  in  the  early 
days  of  Philadelphia.  This  interesting 
period  and  an  incident  that  served  to  pro- 
long the  family  history  at  the  time  are 
commemorated  by  the  Moms  seal,  on 
which  a  cat  and  a  rabbit  figure  conspicu- 
ously. The  writer  in  The  Public  Ledger 
says  of  the  curious  emblem: 

When  the  first  Anthony  Morris  settled 
in  Philadelphia  there  wrere  few  houses, 
and  even  he  had  to  rough  it  a  bit.  He  and 
his  wife  took  up  lodgings  in  a  cave  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  just  below  Chestnut 
Street  while  their  mansion  house  was  in 
course  of  erection  on  Front  Street.  From 
their  lodgings  westward  there  was  nothing 
but  trees  and  wild  country.  The  first 
winter  spent  in  Philadelphia  even  pro- 
visions were  scarce,  and  one  day,  when  the 
Moms  larder  was  exhausted,  the  head  of 
the  house  went  forth  with  his  gun  to  shoot 
something  for  supper. 

While  he  walked  forth  over  the  new 
fallen  snow,  hoping  to  come  up  with  a 
rabbit,  at  least,   Ids  good  wife  fell  to  her 


knee,  and   prayed   thai    something  might 

l>e   brbughl    t'>r    -upper.     While    <h< 
thus   engaged    the   oal    came    in    bearing 

in  it-,  mouth  a  rabbit,  PUSSJ  K&S  re- 
lieved of  her  burden,  and   by   tin-  time  the 

master  of  the  household  returned,  which 
he    did    empty-handed,    the    rabbil 

slewing.      In    order    to    commemorate    thifl 

miraculous  answer  of  Providence,  the 
family  always  has  used  a  cat  and  rabbil 
with  a  cross  expressive  of  hope  a-  their 
seal.  The  seal  was  tii-t  engraved  and 
used  by  the  second  Anthony  Morris 
when  he  was  called  to  the  Supreme  Bench, 
all  the  members  <>t  frhich  were  expected 
to  have  their  individual  seal,  which  thej 
affixt  to  certain  legal  document-,  along 
with  their  signatures. 

On  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  Mr. 
Morris  wears  a  plan  gold  ring  engraved 
with  this  family  sc  al. 

The  first  Anthony  Morris  established 
the  first  brewery  in  Philadelphia,  and  altho 
this  business  was  started  more  than  two 
and  a  quarter  centuries  ago,  it  is  still  in 
existence  and  held  in  the  same  family, 
that  branch  of  it  which  married  into  the 
Perots. 

The  first  three  generations  of  Morrises 
were  engaged  in  the  brewing  business, 
and  were  also  closely  connected  with 
the  provincial  and  city  governments. 
The  first  Anthony  Morris  was  one  of 
the  Aldermen  of  the  city  mentioned  by 
Penn  in  his  first  charter  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  1091.  Others  had  seats 
in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  built  his  mansion  house  in 
Front  Street  in  1686.  With  some  altera- 
tions this  building  still  stands  at  1 1^ 
South  Front  Street. 

Mr.  Morris's  political  career  was  started 
right  where  the  first  cogs  of  the  machine 
begin  lo  work — in  the  ward — and  one  of- 
the  incidents  that  marked  his  introduction 
to  the  methods  of  the  local  '"boss"  is  thus 
related: 

Altho  the  division  he  lived  in,  the 
fourteenth,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  fash- 
ionable section,  the  ward  statesmen  had 
a  large  bunch  of  repeaters  taken  around 
to  cast  their  votes. 

On  election  day,  while  Mr.  Morris  was 
acting  as  minority  inspector,  in  which 
position  he  had  charge  of  the  blank 
ballots,  about  fifteen  hard-looking  pro- 
fessional repeaters  darkened  the  doorway. 
They  almost  rushed  the  polls.  They  were 
accompanied  by  a  ward  boss,  who  demand- 
ed ballots  for  all  of  them  immediately, 
under  the  plea  that  they  were  working 
men  and  wanted  to  get  away. 

"None  of  them  can  have  a  ballot  until 
I  know  who  he  is,"  insisted  Mr.  Morris. 

With  this  pronouncement  an  attempt 
was  made  to  rush  in  and  overwhelm  the 
election  officers,  but  Mr.  Morris  held  on 
tight  to  the  ballots  and  refused  to  allow 
any  one  to  have  one  until  he  had  satis- 
fied him  that  he  had  a  right  to  vote 
there. 

The  situation  was  becoming  exciting. 
There  were  loud  .vords,  but  Mr.  Morris, 
as  usual,  retained  his  calm.  He  an- 
nounced his  willingness  to  do  his  duty 
if  the  alleged  voters  would  come  for- 
ward one  at  a  time  and  answer  the  usual 
questions. 

But  the  Avard  boss  sent  for  the  police, 
in  an  effort  to  arrest  Mr.  Morris  to  gel 
him  out  of  the  polling  place.  He  was 
actually  placed  in  custody,  but  imme- 
diately released,  and  the  downcast  re- 
peaters retreated  because  the  air  was 
not  propitious  for  their  scheme. 
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A  LOADED  MOTOR  TRUCK  SAVED  FROM  FIRE 

BY  A  $10  BILL 

(IT  HAPPENS  EVERY  DAY) 


He  was  hurrying  a  heavy  load  to  rhe  freight 
yard  when  the  truck  caught  fire. 
Pyrene  stopped  the  blaze,  rescued  the  truck, 
saved  $6000  in  merchandise  and  enabled  the 
manufacturer  to  make  delivery  on  time.  si" 
invested    in    Pyrene   buys   protection    for    a 


motor  truck.  Put  up  one  ten-dollar  bill  to- 
day for  each  truck  you  own.  These  are  no 
times  to  take  chances  with  fire.  Pyrene  on 
your  truck  gets  you  a  is  per  cent  reduction 
on  auto  fire  insurance.  Saves  its  cost.  Sold 
by  hardware  and  auto  supply  dealer-. 


s" 


r-v<.  Please 

!?  tell  me  how 

much   I   can    save 

annually  by   putting  a 

Pvreneonnu  A^lt0mrbi,(i 
•   Motor  I  ruck 


Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York  City 

Chemical  Engines,      Fire  Hose.       Waste  and  Safety  Cans.         All  Fire  Appliances. 


Every    Fire    Helps    Get  m  a  n  y 
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Name 


Street 


<T        City 


State 


Make  of  Car Model V 
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Traffic  Problems  Solved  by 
Standardized  Warehouses 

FRKIGHT  congestion  hinders  produc- 
tion, because  it  keeps  you  waiting  for 
materials.  Also,  it  hampers  shipping  of 
completed  products,  because  it  holds  back 
the  cars  you  need. 

Truscon  Steel  Warehouses  quickly  relieve 
both  these  difficulties.  You  order  materials 
well  in  advance  and  store  them  until  they 
are  needed.  Likewise,  you  store  completed 
products  until  cars  are  available.  •  In  both 
cases,  goods  are  safe  and  well  protected. 

Truscon  Steel  Buildings  cost  the  least  and 
are  the  most  rapidly  erected  of  any  type  of 
fireproof  permanent  construction.  They 
come  to  you  all  ready  to  erect,  in  the  form 
of  interchangeable  steel  panels.  Every  part 
is  steel — walls,  window-sash,  doors  and  roof. 
They  are  easily  erected,  quickly  enlarged, 
readily  taken  down  and  re-erected  in  a  new 
location.  Widely  used  not  only  for  ware- 
houses, but  for  machine  shops,  factories, 
hospitals,  schools,  etc. 

Supplied  in  all  sizes;  any  length;  widths 
to  60  feet;  various  heights;  any  desired 
arrangement  of  doors  and  windows. 

For  catalog  and  estimates  address  Steel 
Building  Dept. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Youngstown,    Ohio 

Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 
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NIK    TRAINING-CAMP    BECOMING    A 
NATIONAL    I  NIYERSn  I 
TNCLE  s.\M  i-  getting;  i<>  ►><•  a  college 
^-^    president,  along  with  bii  other  war* 
activities,  for,  under  the  direction  of  tin 
Commissions    on    Training-Camp  Activi- 
ty     tin    camps  and  naval  stations  from 
ooaei  t  •»  <-..a-i  are  offering  such  a  eurriculum 
"i    itudy   and   recreation,   in   addition   to 
tin   military  routine,  that   tin    educational 
features   of   the   modern  training  -  oenteri 
are    becoming    enormous,    not    to     say 
multifarious. 

"Uncle  Sain  siiiiis  to  be  making  a 
National  University  as  well  as  a  National 
Army,"  says  Brigadier-General  Stilwell. 

Writing  in  The  Minnesota  Farmer,  Ruth 
B.  Morrison  hails  the  "Larger  University," 
which  she  terms  it,  as  "the  most  compre- 
hensive campaign  ever  initiated  to  make  an 
army  of  nun  contented."  She  says,  in 
describing  tin-  work: 

Thin  arc  so  many  opportunities  for 
education  through  hooks  and  the  studying 
nf  courses,  through  the  witnessing  of  ex- 
cellent dramatics,  through  drill  in  singing 
and  outdoor  sports,  that  it  is  indeed  true 
that  the  hoy  in  our  training  -camps  of 
to-day  is  actually  in  attendance  at  what 
has  been  termed  "the  Larger  University." 
( 'lasses  have  been  organized  in  such  widely 
varying  subjects  as  European  geography, 
French  and  English  grammar,  American 
history,  literature,  mathematics,  and  even 
manual  classes  along  trade  lines  have  been 
well  attended.  Our  Army  needs  com- 
petent machinists,  electricians,  engineers, 
surgeons,  and  accountants,  for  instance. 
If  the  men  within  the  camps  want  the 
training  along  any  of  these  lines  which  will 
tit  them  for  advancement,  it  is  theirs  for 
the  asking.  So  uniformly  has  this  educa- 
tional plan  been  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  soldiers,  that  we  actually  find 
privates,  skilled  along  special  lines,  con- 
ducting classes  that  include  officers  as 
students. 

The  list  of  sports  enjoyed  by  the  soldiers 
is  larger  than  the  average  college  man  has 
ever  had  opportunity  to  indulge  in.  Foot- 
ball, cross-country  running,  boxing,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  volley-ball,  hand-ball,  and  a 
dozen  sports  like  trench-rushing  and  wall- 
scaling  (semimilitary  sports),  are  actually 
being  taught  to  the  men  in  the  canton- 
ments by  recognized  champions  and 
clinches  in  their  lines. 

These  broad  fields  for  self-improvement, 
which  are  thus  being  opened  up  for  the 
boys  in  camp  by  Uncle  Sam,  indicate  that, 
while  the  soldier  is  in  camp  primarily  for 
training  to  the  end  of  serving  his  country, 
the  Government  is  now  recognizing  what 
has    never    been    recognized    before    by    a 

Government,    namely,    the    necessity    for 

making  the  soldier  a  bigger  man  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  his  country  now  in  war-time,  but 
for  "after  the  war."  What  kind  of  man 
are  we  going  to  bring  back  from  Europe'/ 
That  is  the  question  which  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Commissions  on  Train- 
ing-Camp Activities,  is  striving  to  have 
answered  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Depend 
upon  it,  not  for  fighting  alone  are  these 
million  and  a  half  young  men  being 
trained. 

I  would  rather  intrust  the  moral 
character  of  my  boy  to  Camp  Hancock 
than  to  any  college  or  university  I  know," 
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declares  Dr.  Joseph  II.  Odell,  as  a  resull 
,,f  a  detailed  study  of  conditions  at  thai 
camp.     In    a    series    of    articles    in    The 

Dr.  Odell  says: 

"  There  are  academic  subjects  taughl  in 
the  class-rooms  of  our  universities  which 
will  not  be  provided  for  the  soldiers,  hut 

if  education  means  'to  ednoe' — to  draw 
out  qualities  of  the  mind,  heart,  and  body 
by  legitimate  exercise— then  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  in  our  National 
Armies  will  receive  an  education  such  as 
not  one  in  a  hundred  would  have  obtained 
in  civil  life. 

"There  are  lectures,  plays,  movies,  and 
entertainments  every  night  in  Camp 
Hancock.  Over  a  thousand  men  are 
studying  French  under  teachers  who  are 
instructed  by  a  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages from  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Classes  in  higher  matheinat- 
ire  being  held  for  the  engineers.  Four 
thousand  hooks  per  week  are  being  cir- 
culated from  the  five  Y.  M.  C.  A.  centers. 
Qilberl  and  Sullivan's  opera  'The  Mikado,' 
given  by  a  full  professional  cast,  made  a 
week'.-  stand  in  the  camp.  Singing  by 
companies  is  being  taught  by  Professor 
Tebbs,  the  leader  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  of  Dayton.  Ohio.  Trend)  a  ml 
('ii)iij)  is  the  name  of  an  eight-page  weekly 
magazine  published  by  the  V.  M.  C.  A. 
and  distrihuted  gratis. 

"Play  is  organized  in  all  the  military 
establishments.  More  than  thirty  games 
have  been  invented,  suitable  for  company, 
platoon,  or  squad  participation.  Great 
stress  is  also  being  laid  upon  competitive 
athletics—  baseball,  football,  basketball. 
and  boxing,  by  companies,  regiments,  and 
battalions.  The  air  is  full  of  laughter,  the 
soldiers  are  romping  children,  the  drill 
monotony  is  forgotten,  and  when  it  is 
over  the  men  rush  to  their  shower-baths, 
and  then  sit  down  to  mess  with  the  appe- 
tites of  tigers.  It  is  all  so  American,  so 
human,  so  utterly  different  from  the  horrible 
Frankenstein  monster  which  the  pacifists 
describe  as  the  devilish,  dehumanizing  mil- 
itary machine  which  crushes  individuality 
and  kills  all  natural  instinct.' 

"  If  a  man  goes  to  the  dogs  intellectually 
or  to  the  devil  morally  in  ('amp  Hancock 
he  will  have  to  do  so  deliberately  by 
breaking  violently  out  of  the  environment 
which  has  been  planned  and  developed  for 
his  well-being. 

"  A  Princeton  graduate  of  1016,  now  a 
Reserve  officer,  said  that  his  company  in 
six  weeks  had  irathered  more  spirit  for  team- 
work than  his  college  class  had  generated 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  junior  year. 

"How  did  they  do  it?"   I  asked. 

"They  all  started  on  the  same  level  and 
aimed  for  the  same  end.  There  has  been 
nothing  to  pull  them  apart  in  cliques: 
rather,  everything  binds  them  together. 
They  have  picked  up  speed  and  snap; 
nothing  can  stop  them  now.  And  1 
haven't  seen  any  of  the  little  meanness)  - 
so  common  in  a  college. 

"  Some  will  go  back  to  civil  life  unim- 
proved, but  they  are  the  ones  who  would 
go  to  the  devil  on  a  desert  island.  In 
making  efficient  soldiers  we  are  producing 
a  higher  type  of  men — healthier  physically. 
broader  mentally,  and  nobler  spiritually. 
If  Germany  should  crumble  before  these 
men  can  get  into  action,  if  we  have  lavished 
billions  of  dollars  to  train  men  for  battles 
they  will  never  fight,  yet  the  money  has 
been  well  spent,  and  I  consider  it  the  best 
investment  in  citizenship  the  countrv 
could  have  made." 

Describing  life  in  Camp  Sherman  in  Tht 
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A  Car  of  the  Utmost  Usefulness 


I  J X1QUE construction  has 
*-^  eliminated  all  useless 
Height  from  the  roof  of  this 
Oakland  Sensible  Six  Sedan, 
protecting  the  chassis  from 
overloading  and  the  body 
and  roof  supports  from  all 
undue  strain. 


Touring  Car    . 

$990 

Roadster     . 

990 

Roadster  Coupe     . 

1150 

Sedan          .     .      . 

1190 

Sedan  (bnit  Bod\> 

1490 

Coupe  i  Unit  Body) 

1490 

F.  0.  B.  Ptntiai.  Mich. 

IT  is  no  more  the  part  of  economy  to  operate 
a  motor  car  only  a  few  months  in  the  year, 
than  it  is  to  operate  a  business  that  way. 

The  motor  car  is  essentially  an  article  built 
to  be  used,  and  its  full  benefit  is  not  experi- 
enced unless  it  is  kept  in  service  the  whole 
year  through. 

There  is  no  car  more  closely  designed  to  this 
idea  of  an  automobile's  function  or  more  able 
successfully  to  carry  it  out,  than  the  Oakland 
Sensible  Six  unit-body  Sedan. 

It  is  quickly  alterable  from  a  closed  winter 
car  to  an  open  summer  model;  it  has  ample 
power  for  town  or  country  usage  in  any  season ; 
it  affords  the  owner  the  utmost  usefulness  at 
extremely   reasonable  cost. 

The  carefully  made  body  on  this  Oakland 
Sensible  Six  Sedan  is  unusually  roomy  and 
comfortable;  it  is  very  easy  to  enter  and  leave. 

It  has  staggered  doors,  the  forward  one 
opening  to  the  left  at  the  driver's  seat,  the  rear 
one  opening  to  the  right  at  the  curb,  and 
throughout  it  is  finely  equipped. 

The  individual  front  seats  and  the  wide 
tonneau  seat  are  upholstered  in  fine  quality 
gray  automobile  cloth,  in  keeping  with  the 
car's  interior. 

For  summer  driving  the  windows  may  be 
lowered  into  the  bodywall  of  the  car,  or  they 
may  be  entirely  taken  out  if  desired. 

The  high-speed  overhead-valve  Oakland  Sen- 
sible Six  engine  delivers  44  horsepower  at 
2600  r.p.m..  or  one  full  horsepower  to  every 
55  pounds  of  car  weight  in  this  Sedan. 

Its  high  carburetion  efficiency,  and  its 
unusual  ratio  of  power  to  weight,  make  it 
exceedingly  capable  and  economical  under  all 
conditions. 

OAKLAND   MOTOR    CAR   COMPANY 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


OAKLAND   SENSIBLE  SIX 
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Heres 
Health! 


-Health  and 
relief  from  con- 

/stipation.  Medicine? 
No.  Just  eat,  each  day, 
j.i:_ : i _    tn 


leiicious 


>ran    mu 


ffin 


made  from 


Pillsburys 
HealthBran 

The  large,  clean,  coarse  flakes  supply  the 
right  amount  of  roughage  to  exercise  the 
intestines  and  promote  normal  bowel  activ- 
ity. Then  too — the  Pillsbury  recipe,  piinted 
on  the  Pillsbury  package,  produces  a  break- 
fast muffin  that  is  really  delicious!  Don't 
doubt     it — try     it — forget     medicine — use 

PILLSBURYS  HEALTH  BRAN  and  bid 

good-bye  to  constipation. 

Insist  Upon  Pillsbury's 

Large  Package 

15c 

(Except  in  far  West) 
If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  25c  for  a 
full-sized  package  (the  10c  additional  is  for  wrap- 
ping and  postage). 

Department    "L" 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


#T3 


This 
Package ! 
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American  h'>me  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed, 


10  Cents  a  Day  Pays 

for  This    Symphonola 

Plays  all  records,  Victor,  Columbia,  Edison.  Pathe,  Little  Wonder. 
Emerson.  Take  a  year  to  pay,  after  30  days'  trial.  Compare  its 
tone  for  clearness,  volume,  with  more  costly  instruments.  Return 
at  our  expense  if  it  fails  to  make  good.  Ask  today  for  the 
Beautifully  Illustrated  Symphonola  Book  FREE 
Shows  this  and  other  Symphonola  styles,  sold  on  easy  payments. 

Lt&rfcftZ    C&+  DeskSLD-218,Buffalo,N.Y. 


Farmer,  J.  F.  Cunningham  myi  ■ 
wonderful  system  of  recreation,  education, 
and  inspiration  baa  been  developed,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  in  evidence  for 
generations  t<>  come.     He  writes: 

Every  man  in  camp  is  encouraged,  yea 
required,  to  plaj  for  two  hours  each  day, 
;iu  hour  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  in 
the  afternoon.  Bast-hall,  football,  basket- 
ball, volley-ball,  medicine-ball — all  have 
their  devotees.  There  arc  nearly  500 
football  teams  in  camp.  The  companies 
play  for  regimental  championships  and 
the  regiments  play  for  the  championships 

of  the  entire  camp. 

The  educational  work  is  real.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  there  were  eighty-six 
classes  of  men  who  could  neither  speak  nor 
write  the  English  language.  Each  class 
was  in  charge  of  a  different  teacher. 
At  the  same  time  over  2,000  men  were 
enrolled  in  French  classes.  Many  of  the 
greatest  American  platform  orators  come 
to  the  camp  and  deliver  courses  of  lectures 
which  are  highly  educational  and  in- 
spirational. Musical  instructors  are  de- 
veloping and  coordinating  the  talent  of 
the  soldiers,  and  there  are  some  very  fine 
bands  and  orchestras,  glee-clubs  and 
quartets. 

You  will  not  find  anywhere  a  finer  lot  of 
clear-eyed,  ruddy-cheeked,  cheerful,  and 
manly  fellows  than  in  one  of  these  Ameri- 
can cantonments. 


TEN  EYCK,  ROWING  COACH,  A  PHYS- 
ICAL MARVEL  AT  SEVENTY 

JUST  as  a  sort  of  birthday  celebration 
few  men  would  care  to  row  from  New 
York  to  Albany — a  distance  of  150  miles — 
and  fewer  could  if  they  would.  Ten  Eyck 
did  it,  but  "Jim"  has  been  rowing  all  his 
life,  and  is  as  fit  physically  as  most  men 
half  his  age.  The  veteran  coach  just 
wanted  to  show  "his  boys"  up  in  Syracuse 
University  that  he  was  not  "going  baek" 
with  the  passing  years.  Strong,  wiry,  and 
clear-eyed,  he  lives  a  simple  life  and  spends 
as  much  of  his  time  as  possible  exercising 
out  of  doors.  Says  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Sun: 

If  the  Syracuse  crew  candidates  had  an 
idea  their  coach  was  slipping  back,  his 
rowing  performance  will  quickly  change 
their  minds.  It  will  also  mean  more  work 
for  these  youngsters.  Every  year  the 
"old  man"  begins  to  assemble  his  rowing 
squads  he  is  the  most  active  worker  in 
the  several  hundred  who  answer  the 
practise  call. 

Syracuse  University  is  perched  in  a 
beautiful  valley  and  extends  east  and  west 
to  a  series  of  hills.  The  rowing  coach 
gathers  his  squad  on  one  of  these  hills 
and  promptly  wins  the  admiration  of  the 
newcomers  by  setting  out  a  pace  that 
kills.  The  veteran,  in  sweaters  and  heavy 
walking-shoes,  starts  out  on  an  easy, 
deceptive  Indian  lope  over  smooth  going. 

The  crew  candidates,  many  of  them 
soft  from  an  easy  vacation,  smile  toler- 
antly and  adapt  their  pace  to  his,  just  to 
jolly  the  "old  man"  along.  It's  a  merry 
little  family  party  on  a  roaming  holiday. 
The  jaunt  so  far  has  been  over .  smooth 
roads.  Ten  Eyck,  at  the  head  of  the 
string,  suddenly  swerves  into  a  new  direc- 
tion. As  likely  as  not  he  will  jump  a 
fence  into  a  plowed  field.     And  he  con- 


tinues to  keep  k'oi"K  without  Blackening 
the  pace 

The  boys  follow.  Many  arc  not  smiling 
by  this  time.  Those  in  the  rear  arc  gradu- 
ally falling  behind.  The  coach  finally 
conns  to  a  steep  hill,  and  up  he  got-,  on  ;, 
walk  thai  would  be  a  run  [or  most  people. 

The  youths  trail  up  as  besl  they  can. 
Sonic  arc  breathing  1  i k « ■  B  stalled  machine. 
It  is  a  serious  business  now  for  them.  The 
OOaoh  is  jil>t  beginning  to  catch  his  stride. 
For  the  next  hour  he  sets  a  hot  pace 
and  does  everything  but  climb  trees.     By 

tin  time  the  veteran  returns  to  the  uni- 
\crsity  with  his  charges  they  are  about 
'" all  in."  The  coach  turns  around  and 
examines  them  with  a  piercing  look.  He 
carefully  notes  those  who  come  straggling 

in.  Also  the  unhappy  youngsters  who 
walk  the  last  quarter.  These  stragglers 
generally  walk  the  plank. 

In  the  initial  hike  Ten  Eyck  has  been 
watching  three  things  needed  in  rowing 
candidates— legs,  wind,  and  grit. 

Ten  Eyck's  training  and  coaching 
methods  are  entirely  different  from  those 
of  his  rival,  Courtney.  He  possesses  much 
personal  magnetism,  and  he  believes  in 
encouraging  a  boy  who  may  have  made  a 
mistake,  and  as  a  result  the  youngsters 
are  willing  to  "go  the  limit  for  Jim."  He 
works  on  the  manhood  of  his  crews,  as  he 
did  with  his  own  two  boys,  both  of 
whom  became  champion  oarsmen  and 
popular  coaches.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  Ten  Eyck  stroke,  but  "Jim" 
declares  it  is  the  man  that  wins  and  not 
the  stroke,  for  he  says: 

"There's  no  secret  to  it  or  any  mystery. 
It  isn't  the  stroke,  it's  the  man.  I  try  to 
understand  men.  I  have  had  fair  success. 
I  want  more.  When  considering  a  man  1 
consider  his  sand  first,  his  physique  second. 
There  are  too  many  shadows  walking 
around  without  hearts.  At  Syracuse  we 
strive  first  to  pick  the  fighters.  That  is 
why  our  crews  win  when  they  are  some- 
times believed  defeated." 

James  A.  Ten  Eyck  comes  from  an 
illustrious  family  of  rowers,  a  family  as 
famous  as  the  Wards.  Jim's  father, 
Commodore  Ten  Eyck,  was  a  champion 
sculler.  It  is  said  the  Commodore  put  an 
oar  in  the  hand  of  his  son  James  when  he 
was  only  six  years  old,  and  the  youngster 
gave  early  promise  of  his  future  skill  by 
beating  all  the  boys  along  the  Hudson. 

And  his  string  of  victories  grew  as  he 
grew  older,  triumphs  in  this  country  and 
England.  After  winning  many  remark- 
able races  Ten  Eyck  took  up  coaching. 
In  1902  he  finished  a  term  of  coaching  at 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  and  went 
to  the  Arundel  Boat  Club,  in  Baltimore. 
He  remained  in  Baltimore  but  a  short 
while,  for  Syracuse  was  anxious  to  secure 
his  services. 

His  first  crews  on  the  Hudson  didn't 
do  very  well,  but  the  following  year  Syr- 
acuse won  the  varsity  eight  and  the  fresh- 
men eight.  "We'd  have  won  the  varsity 
four,  too,"  said  the  happy  coach  after  the 
regatta,  "if  we  only  had  one  in  the  race." 
Ever  since  that  time  the  Orange  crew 
under  Ten  Eyck  has  always  been  a  close 
contender  in  the  historic  Hudson  race. 

In  1913  Yale  negotiated  to  land  the 
famous  coach,  but  Syracuse  would  not 
even  consider  the  proposition.  In  the 
end  Ten  Eyck  signed  a  new  five-year 
contract,  and  it  is  a  certainty  he'll  stay 
with  the  up-State  university  just  as  long 
as  he  cares  to  coach. 
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Coal 


Facts  from  the  Fuel  Administration 


Production 

In  1916  approximately  six-hundred-million 
tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  this  country.  By 
working  under  great  pressure  during  1 9 1 7 , 
and  in  spite  of  shortage  in  labor,  the  mines 
increased  this  record  output  of  191 6  by  fifty- 
million  tons.  The  nation,  however,  is  still 
short  of  the  amount  required  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  by  fifty-million  tons.  This  coal 
cannot  be  mined.     //  must  be  saved. 

Increased  Consumption 

1  he  great  increase  in  consumption  is  caused 
by  the  necessity  of — 

Transporting  our  troops  to  France  and 
keeping  them  Warm  when  they  get 
there. 

Heating  properly  the  Army  Canton- 
ments in  this  country. 

Coaling  our  Navy  under  war  conditions. 

Producing  large  quantities  of  guns,  small 
arms,  ammunition,  explosives,  aero- 
planes and  other  a  rmy  and  navy  supplies. 

Budding  ships  to  replace  those  sunk  by 
German  Submarines. 


Conservation  Imperative 

To  help  supply  the  fifty-million  tons  w«   are 
short  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  everj    American. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  the  saving  of  coal 
it  every  possible  point. 

Travel  no  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

The  less  passenger  traffic   there  is  the 

less  coal  the  railroads  will  burn. 

Use  gas  whenever  possible  for  cooking 
and  heating. 

A  ton  of  coal  manufactured  into  coal 
gas  gives  as  much  heat  as  four  tons 
burned  in  your  stove  or  furnace. 

Do  not  heat  unoccupied  rooms  or  have 
the  temperature  in  other  rooms  higher 
than  necessary.  A  mean  temperature 
of  68  degrees  is  recommended. 

A  shovelful  of  coal  saved  daily  in  each 
of  15,000,000  homes  means  a  saving  of 
fifteen-million  tons  a  year. 

Reduce  the  use  of  gas  and  electric  light. 

SAVE  thai  extra  shovelful! 


The  Government  wishes  the  country  to  be 
thoroughly  informed  regarding  the  facts  set 
forth  above. 

The  Hercules  Powder  Company  is  glad  to 
give  them  wide  publicity  both  as  a  patriotic 
duty  and  because  of  the  intimate  relations 
which  exist  between  it  and  the  country's  coal 
supply.     A  large  part  of  the  explosives  em- 


ployed in  mining  the  coal  used  to  warm  our 
homes,  turn  the  wheels  of  our  industry  and 
commerce,  and  forge  the  weapons  of  our 
armies  is  manufactured  by  the  Hercules- 
Powder  Company.  And  without  the  use  of 
explosives  only  a  small  part  of  the  six-hun- 
dred-million tons  referred  to  above  could 
have  been  produced. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


Chicago 

Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Denver 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hazleton,  Pa. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Joplin 

San  Francisco 

Memphis 

St.  Louis 

New  York 

Wilmington,  Del 
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"The  Vesuvius  is  my  ansicer  to  the  exactions  of  the  modern  high-power 
motor  for  a  superior  type  of  spark  plug.'1  —A.  R.  MOSLER. 

In  the  cross-section  view  at  the  left  note  the  donhfa  steps  of  the  stone 
( Vitite)  insulator.  Note  how  the  insulator  double-seats  in  the  gaskets — 
top  and  bottom — distributing  the  pressure  over  its  whole  body,  instead 
of  a  mere  %  inch  of  shoulder. 

The  simplicity  and  strength  of  Vesuvius  construction  insures  against 
leaky  compression,  insures  absolute  centering  of  electrode,  and  makes  a 
plug  that  is  gas  tight  and  carbon  proof. 

The  shell  of  highest  quality  steel — the  electrode  of  nickel  manganese 
wire,  that  w  ill  not  pit  or  corrode — the  hand  assembling  and  adjustment 
of  all  the  parts — the  careful  testing  at  every  step  of  manufacture,  all 
insure  a  Plug  that  gives  perfect  service  under  any  and  all  conditions. 
Buy  them  anvwhere  at  the  standard  price — $1.00.  (Vesuvius  Mica  Trac- 
tor Plugs  $2i00.) 

"Mosler  on  Spark  Plugs"  written  by  A.  R.  Mosler — authority  on  ignition 
problems — sent  free.     Tells  the  right  plug  for  all  motors.     Address 

A.  R.  MOSLER  &  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Spit  Fire  (platinum  point)  Plugs  $1.25.   Superior  (Ford)  Plugs  75c. 


curate,  quick,  durable  and  easily  operated. 

.  Capacity  999,999.99.  Saves  time,  brain  work, 

»^^    and  eltmtnateserrors.  Thousands  of  pleased 

_^^^owners.     Guaranteed    one   year.    Delivered, 

complete.  $2.50.  Order  yours  today.  Agents  wanted. 

J.  H.  BASSETT  &  CO..  Dept.  66,  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Prints 


Your  Own  Cards. 

circulars,  label, book.pa  per. 

'$6.  PRESS.  Larger  $20.  Ko- 

tary$70.   Save  money.  Print  for  others,  big 

profit.     All  easy,  rules  sent.    Write  factory 

for  catalog  presses,  TYPE,  paper,  cards. 

THE  PRESS  CO..    D-23      Merlden,  Conn. 


Six  Ways  You 
Can  Use  Me 


— in  the  attic  to  find  things  in  an 

old  trunk 
— in  the  cellar  to  avoid  a  fall  on 

the  stairs 

in  the  bed  room  to  look  into  dark 
closets  and  bureau  drawers 

— in    the  kitchen  to  see  into  the 

pantry  or  refrigerator 
— in  the  bath  room  to  locate  the 

right  medicine  bottle  quickly 

— on  every  excursion  about  the 
house  at  night  to  avoid  painful 
encounters  with  furniture  and 
half-open  doors. 

I  am  the  Daylo  House  Lamp — -needed  in  every 
home  —  yours  is  no  exception.  On  sale  by 
Eveready  dealers  everywhere.  Many  other 
styles  at  prices  from  75  cents  up.  See  your 
dealer  today. 

AMERICAN  EVER  READY  WORKS 

of  National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc. 
Canadian  National  Carbon  Company,  Limited 

EVEREADY 


The  light  that  says 

"There  it  is!" 


PATROL    M\Ki->    \   RECORD    H\«.  <>l 
GERMAN  SUBMARINE 

I)l.AVI.\(J  tag  with  six  perfectly  good 
t  bombt  that  had  broken  loose  and 
were  cavorting  about  the  deok  in  a  storm 

might  he  described  M  ;i  somewhat  trying 
experience,  particularly  when  they  were  of 
the   variety   that   explode   when   ;i   given 

number  of  feet  of  the  wire  to  which  they 
are  attached  is  uncoiled.  In  a  letter  to  the 
home  folks  printed  in  the  New  York  Sun 
William  Duke,  Jr.,  one  of  the  crew  of  a 
patrol-heat  that  had  tin-  distinction  of 
sinking  two  submarines  in  a  day,  tells 
how  the  derelicts  were  captured  and 
thrown  overboard  just  in  the  nick  of  time: 

With  the  U.  S.  Pathol  Fleet,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1917. — I  have  just  been  closer  to 
the  Great  Adventure  than  I  ever  care  to 
come  again  without  seeing  dear  old  New 
York  once  more. 

We  got  caught  in  a  gale  that  prevented 
our  return  to  port,  and  had  to -fly  before 
it  for  three  days,  finally  reaching  Vigo, 
Spain,  at  a  time  when  the  engineer  said 
we  could  only  remain  afloat  three  hours 
longer.  We  remained  there  but  eight 
hours — long  enough  to  make  temporary 
repairs,  and  then  had  to  fly  again  to  pre- 
vent our  being  interned  till  apres  la 
guerre. 

For  three  days  and  nights  I  neither 
slept  nor  ate.  All  of  us  were  in  the  same 
fix,  lashing  and  securing,  working  the 
pumps  and  praying  that  we  would  come 
through  it  all  safely. 

I  lived  ten  hours  at  a  pace  that  counted 
for  ten  years,  the  most  tense  moment 
of  my  life  being  when,  while  the  seas  were 
breaking  over  us  and  we  were  crawling 
about  the  deck  holding  fast  to  everything 
that  seemed  fixt,  looking  for  a  hatch  cover 
that  had  become  unfastened,  we  suddenly 
discovered  that  six  mines  had  become 
unloosed  and  were  lurching  about,  butting 
the  bulwarks  with  every  roll  of  the  ship. 
These  mines  are  controlled  by  the  paying 
out  of  wire,  and  when  a  certain  amount 
becomes  uncoiled  they  automatically  ex- 
plode. As  no  man  knew  just  how  much 
wire  had  become  unmeshed  we  all  had  to 
work  fast  heaving  them  overboard,  and  they 
went  "pop,  pop,  pop,"  as  quickly  as  cham- 
pagne corks  at  the  French  Ball,  and  how 
we  ever  escaped  blowing  off  our  own  stern 
is  still  regarded  as  a  marvel  by  us  all. 

The  writer  tells  the  story  of  "bagging" 
the  two  submarines.  The  first  one  was 
discovered  attacking  a  sailing-vessel  and 
the  patrol  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action 
about  ten  miles  distant.  When  they  were 
within  500  yards  of  the  ship  the  submarine 
had  submerged,  and: 

We  were  soon  amid  the  rushing  of  the 
turbulent  water  that  is  caused  by  a  huge 
"sub"  directly  after  submerging.  We  let 
go  one  of  our  mines  from  the  stern  quarter, 
set  to  explode  at  eighty  feet. 

As  these  mines  are  quite  powerful,  con- 
taining a  large  charge  [of  TNT,  we  were 
soon  rewarded  by  seeing  the  color  of  the 
water  change  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  explosion,  and  while  attending  to  the 
picking  up  of  the  fishermen  it  was  noted 
that  among  the  bubbles  then  appear- 
ing on  the  surface  a  brownish  shine 
predominated. 

Only  delaying  long  enough  to  make 
sure  that  we  had  finished  for  "/a  Roche," 
we  picked  up   the  crew   without    further 
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mishap,  the  entire  incident  occupying  but 

forty  minutes  from  the  time  of  hearing 
the  first  report  until  the  consummation 
of  the  rescue. 

The  fates  were  exceedingly  kind  to 
us  on  this  day,  for  at  eleven  o'clock  that 
night,  while  the  subject  of  the  n<cnt 
attack  was  still  under  discussion,  the  look- 
out on  the  bridge  discovered  another 
monster  lying  on  the  surface,  for  all  the 
world  like  some  huge  whale  taking  the  air. 
This  submarine  was  about  .">(K)  yard.-  dead 
ahead,  and  while  quickly  jamming  the 
helm  over,  the  officer  of  the  deck  ordered 
the  starboard  battery  to  take  a  shot. 
The  shot  may  not  have  taken  effect,  as  the 
"sub''  was  then  in  the  act  of  submerging, 
hut  as  we  steamed  directly  over  her  wake 
and  let  go  four  mines  of  different  sizes 
in  as  many  seconds  we  were  soon  assured 
that  we  had  done  for  another. 


NO  EATLESS  OR  MEATLESS  DAYS  FOR 
PERSHING'S  BOYS 

BACON",  potatoes,  coffee,  and  "all  the 
bread  you  can  go." 
This  menu  doesn't  sound  as  tho  a  man 
with  a  healthy  appetite  need  go  hungry 
at  the  front.  And  this  is  what  II.  \Y. 
Kn->.  a  California!!  with  the  American 
Force  in  France,  writes  is  the  customary 
army  breakfast.  His  letter,  which  is  print- 
ed in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
should  relieve  the  anxiety  of  those  at  home 
who  are  worrying  about  the  way  Uncle 
Sam's  boys  are  clothed  and  fed  on  the 
other  side.  He  had  not  then  reached  the 
trenches,  but  it  appears  that  in  one  of  the 
sectors  that  has  been  described  as  "quiet" 
there  was  at  one  time  a  reluctance  on  both 
sides  to  "start  anything"  until  the 
Americans  arrived.     He  says: 

I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  fellows  who 
was  in  the  trenches  this  morning.  They 
don't  go  into  details,  but  say  that  it  isn't  so 
uncomfortable.  They  are  firm  in  the 
belief  that  when  the  Americans  start  they 
will  keep  going.  In  the  quiet  sector  they 
were  in,  they  say,  the  principal  aim  of 
both  sides  seemed  to  be  to  keep  the  peace. 
A  French  sentry  told  one  of  them:  "If 
you  see  a  German,  don't  shoot;  you'll  only 
start  trouble."  "H— ,"  said  the  Ameri- 
can, "that's  what  we're  here  for." 

The  men  live  fairly  comfortably  in  the 
dugouts,  he  said.  In  one  that  he  was  in 
there  were  three  or  four  rooms,  an  electric- 
light  plant,  and  even  a  piano. 

This  camp  is  located  at  what  I  think 
was  an  old  French  armory.  We  are  quar- 
tered in  a  sturdy  stone  building  three 
stories  high.  No  electric  lights;  bum 
ventilation.  It  is  very  cold.  Snow  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  morning  ice,  which 
doesn't  always  melt  during  the  day.  But 
it  is  invigorating.  Which  causes  me  to 
remark  that  the  American  Army  must  be 
the  best  clothed  in  the  field.  This  was 
imprest  upon  me  particularly  when  I 
packed  up.  In  the  line  of  clothes  hen-  arc 
what  I  was  supposed  to  put  into  a  ditty- 
bag,  a  suitcase,  and  on  my  back:  Two 
suits  of  olive  drab,  one  overall  suit,  in- 
cluding denim  hat;  two  campaign  hats, 
three  pairs  of  leggings,  overcoat,  eight  suits 
of  underwear,  ten  pairs  of  socks,  three 
blankets,  half  shelter  and  poncho,  three 
pairs  shoes,  four  woolen  shirts,  one  pan- 
knit  gloves,  one  pair  leather  gloves,  five 
towels,  one  sweater.  This  doesn't  include 
ordnance  incidentals  and  toilet  articles.     I 


L.  C.  SMITH 
BUILDING 

Seattle,  Wash. 

The  tallest 
building  in 
the  I  n  i ted 
States,  out- 
side of 
New  York 
City. 


Guard  the  Health  of  your 

family,  at  least  as  well  as 

the  owners  of  this  Modern 

Office  Building  guard 

the  health  tt  Tenants. 


Ujfflfin"  " 


NICKEL-PL  \  I  ID 

*1    Oil 


Every  toilet  room  in  the  L.   C.  Smith  Building  is  equipped  with 


©N  Li  won   HYGIENE 


RKia-nniHi  r   >    rniM  OFFICE 


because  it  is  the  system   which  is 
nomical.      You,  too,  should  install 

ONLIWON  HYGIENE  is  the  combi- 
nation of  an  interfolded  package  of  sanitary 
tissue  sheets  and  a  cabinet  which  protects 
each  sheet  from  dust  and  germs,  serves  just 
twoatatimeand  PREVENTS  WASTE. 

ONLIWON  tissue  is  of  fine  quality,  but 
low  in  price — made  from  the  highest 
grade  material  — 1000  soft,  firm,  full- 
sized  sheets, cut  and  folded  by  machines  in 
an  inconceivably  small  package — reaches 
you  untouched  and  uncontaminated. 

ONLIWON  Cabinets  are  so  simple  that 
not  a  minute  is  required  to  insert  the 
ONLIWON  package.  They  are  at- 
tractive and  durable — use  cannot  injure 
them — no  knobs  to  turn — nothing  to  get 
out  of  order. 


so  Sanitary,  Efficient  and  Eco- 
ONLIWON  for  the  same  reasons. 

They  will  not  mar  your  walls  or  wood- 
work. No  new  holes  to  bore.  You  can 
replace  the  old  unsightly  fixtures  your- 
self quickly — easily. 

Special  Offer  for  Your  Home 

(Good  in  U.   S.  A.  Only) 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  SI.  85 
and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  the  nickel- 
plated  ONLIWON  Cabinet  and  eight 
1000-sheet  packages  of  ONLIWON 
tissue,  or  sixteen  1000-sheet  packages 
and  your  choice  of  cabinet  for  $.4.  20. 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  additional  sup- 
plies of  paper — eight  1000-sheet  pack- 
ages for  SI. 35  or  sixteen  1000-sheet 
packages,  $2.  70. 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO. 

Makers  of  ONLIWON  Paper  Towels   and  Towel  Cabinets 
1279  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some  | 
simple  tiling  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington.  0.  C.  I 


TI_|  C  English  Synonyms.  Antonyms  and  Prepositions.  IN] TUT 
n  i-t  by  James  C".  Kernald.  L.H.D.,  show*  H*  *  lit 
D1/",LIT  howto  command  it.  Contains  S.ooo  OI/^LI'T 
Klvirl  1  discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  Ixlvirl  1 
tiTAnn  i.ooo  Anionvms.  Cloth.  72.1  pp.  __  s*w* 
WflRn  *'  SO  net;  postage.  12c.  I'nnl.  *  »«r-  PI  Af> 
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Brings  FUEL-COST  Way  Down  Sent  ??o^DFraecctory 


famous 

$00 


My  new  book 
shows  big:,  full 
page  photo- 
graphsofcook- 
ing-  in  a  RAPID. 
Send  your  ad- 
dress  today   and 

Get  This 

FREE 

BOOK 


Cut  down  your  food  and  fuel  bills;  have  better 
food  with  half  the  work.  One  trial  convinces  every 
housewife.  Extra  size  3-eompartment  cooker  includ- 
ing outfit  of  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils  free.  Cov- 
ers and  every  part  of  interior  of  pure  aluminum. 

No  faster,  cleaner,  more  saving  cooker  made— and  I 
sell  direct  to  you  at  low  factory  price. 

Order  Now— 30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

I  guarantee  to  suit  you  or  send  your  money  back 
Roasts  meats,  bakes  cakes,  pies,  vegetables— ev- 
erything in  every  way.    Remember,  all  heat  takes 
coal  in  the  first  place.     Your  country  asks  you 
to  save  fuel.      My  RAPID  will  help.    Write  for 
my  Book  and  direct  factory  price. 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Dept.  150  Detroit.  Midi. 
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YOU  can  got  your  money's 
worth  out.  of  a  three -cent 
stamp  by  making  it  carry  a 
three-cent  letter.  You  can  make  it 
do  5U  per  cent  more  work  for  you 
than  a  two-cent  stamp  has  been 
doing. 

Every  letter  that  goes  out  of  your 
office  is  an  opportunity  to  sell  more 
goods.  Inclosing  a  neatly  printed 
slip  or  folder  in  every  letter  will 
not  add  to  the  cost  of  your  mail, 
but  will  make  it  produce  more  busi- 
ness for  you. 

Ask  your  printer  to  prepare  half 
a  dozen  different  slips  or  folders, 
each  one  brief,  interesting,  and  of 
the  right  size  to  tuck  into  your 
folded  letter.  Use  a  different  color 
of  paper  for  each.  Thus  you  will 
have  a  distinctive  inclosure  for 
every  day  of  the  week.  In  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  get  out  a  new  set. 

You   will    get   your    added    cent 


back,  with  interest.  The  conve- 
nience of  ordering  and  securing 
such  printing  will  be  increased  if, 
like  so  many  big  houses,  you  are 
standardizing  your  printing  on 
Hammermil!  Bond,  the  paper  of 
quality  and  economy. 

Hammetmill  is  made  in  three 
finishes  producing  a  bond,  a  ripple, 
and  a  linen  effect  and  in  12  colors, 
besides  white,  so  that  every  office 
form  can  have  its  individual  tint. 
The  light  weight  of  bond  paper 
keeps  long  letters  and  inclosures 
within  the  ounce  limit,  while  its 
crackle  and  snap  give  the  note  of 
quality. 

We  publish  special  Hammermill 
portfolios  containing  printing  sug- 
gestions for  many  lines  of  business. 
Send  for  yours  today.  It  will  show 
you  many  valuable  office  forms. 
We  will  gladly  furnish  any  printer, 
on    application,   with   the    full  set. 


Fri. 


Earn — Save — Give ! 
For  YourXountry 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Look  for  this  watermark  —  it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 
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turned  in,  before  I  left  my  company,  a  pair 
of  hip  rubber  boots  and  a  suit  of  fisher- 
man's oilskins  for  rain  and  mud.  Some  of 
the  fellows  boiler  about  the  issue  of  clothes, 
but  I  never  had  as  many  in  civil  life. 

The  same  applies  to  the  eats.  Altho 
army  fare  lacks  the  delicacy  anil  choice 
of  a  civilian  feed,  it  is  plenteous  and  sub- 
stantial. The  American  soldier  will  fan 
better  this  winter  than  the  average  French 
penon,  military  or  otherwise.  There  are 
no  "less"  days  in  the  American  Army. 
We  actually  eat  meat  on  Mondays  ami 
Tuesdays  and  have  all  the  bread  we  can 
go  all  the  time,  while  the  French  are 
always  confronted  with  meatless,  potato- 
less,  chocohiteless.  candyless  days.  The 
usual  army  breakfast  consists  of  bacon, 
potatoes,  gravy,  bread,  and  coffee.  Tin 
feature  of  the  other  meals  frequently  is 
stew — which  is  good  when  you're  hungrj 
beans,  etc.,  and  there  is  usually  a  dessert. 
And  take  coal  and  wood,  for  instance. 
There  always  is  a  fire  in  American  barracks 
and  huts.  At  my  last  station  they  were 
laying  in  the  winter  supply  for  a  base 
hospital.  There  was  a  pile  as  big  as  a 
European  mountain,  and  the  peasants  used 
to  come  from  neighboring  villages  just  to 
look  at  it.  To  the  French  coal  is  issued 
like  bread,  by  card,  and  they  tell  me  it  takes 
trouble,  time,  and  pull  to  get  a  ton  a 
month  for  a  family.  But  the  Frenchman 
is  the  true  philosopher.  He  never  worries. 
Me  blows  on  his  hands,  swings  his  arms, 
remarks,  "We  shall  be  cold  this  winter.'' 
and  dismisses  the  subject  as  an  inevitable 
proposition,  and  therefore  no  fit  subject  for 
thought  or  commiseration. 

My  present  station  and  its  environs  seem 
to  be  the  center  of  a  district  devoted 
entirely  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
to  Americans.  In  the  near-by  town  there 
are  more  captains,  majors,  lieutenant- 
colonels,  and  colonels  than  I  have  e\  er 
Men  before.  They,  too,  are  going  to 
school — learning  war  as  it  is  now  fought. 
Every  officer,  apparently,  no  matter  what 
his  rank,  has  got  a  lot  to  learn  before  he 
starts  here  and  has  got  to  go  to  school. 
They  have  French  instructors,  as  does  this 
school — men  fresh  from  the  trenches,  with 
all  the  latest  wrinkles. 

There  seems  to  be  no  complaint  from  the 
American  boys  about  the  "eats."  At  least 
Corporal  J.  B.  Kurantavicz,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  finds  them  "fine,"  as  he  tells  his 
mother  in  a  letter  from  France,  in  which  he 
expresses  the  belief  that  it  is  "a  gnat 
thing"  for  him  to  be  "over  there."  Here 
is  his  letter  as  printed  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald: 

My  Dearest  Mother:  We  are  settled 
down  in  our  new  camp  and  are  finding 
it  a  fine  spot.  The  eats  we're  getting  are 
fine,  too.  We  heard  mass  this  morning, 
went  to  a  quaint  old  church  in  a  quaint 
old  town;  one  of  those  towns  you  read 
about,  you  know — narrow  streets  and 
cobblestones.  The  church  must  have  been 
built  a  long  time  ago,  for  on  the  outside  it 
looked  like  it  was  about  ready  to  fall  to 
pieces,  but  in  the  inside,  say,  ma,  I  wish 
you  were  here  to  see  it.  1  never  saw  any- 
thing so  pretty.  1  wish  1  could  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  it  looked  like,  but  1  will  not 
try,  as  I  know  I  can't  do  it  justice.  What 
struck  me  as  funny,  tho,  as  you  enter 
the  church  you  take  a  chair  out  of  a  pile 
of  them  in  the  rear  of  the  church  and  you 
place  it  where  you  like. 

It  is  one  fine  day,  the  sun  is  shining 
and  it  is  almost  warm.  It  is  the  kind  of  a 
day   which   makes   you   glad    that   you're 


alive.     Practically  the  entire  -tall'  is  going 
on  liberty  to-day,  and  I  am  lefl  by  m. 
^i  oung  and    I   are  going  M>me   time   this 

week. 

I  am  looking  out  the  window  watching 
tin     ducks    play    about    in    the    artificial 

waterways  in  front  of  the  chateau.  These 
ducks  are  real  wild,  but  as  no  one  troubles 
them  they  have  made  their  home  here  and 

come   hack   every   year.     This   sun-   i>   a 

beautiful  place,  and  it  BUTe  give-  me  plea- 
BUre  to  walk  around  the  ground-  on  a  nice 
day  like  this. 

We    are    kept     fairly    bus]     at     the    olid 

We  have  plentj  of  time  tho  to  go  around 

and  take  in  the  sights. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  big  athletic 
carnival  soon,  but    I   do  not   think   1   will  be 

here  that  day,  as  I  am  hoping  to  get  ex- 
tended liberty  about  that  time  to  \  isit  .i 
certain  big  cit\ . 

Say.  ma.  sometimes  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  believe  that  I  am  such  a  long  way  from 
home.  You  know  that  song,  "When 
You're  a  Long.  Long  Way  from  Home".' 
It  certainly  applies  to  my  case,  doesn't 
it'.'  Bui  I  don't  feel  the  wa\  the  writer  did 
when  lie  wrote  it.  I  am  having  the  time 
of  my  life,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  home 
until  it  is  all  oxer  over  here. 

Say.  ma.  I  really  think  it  is  a  great 
thing  for  me  to  be  over  here.  1  am  getting 
an  idea  of  the  mode  of  living  of  the  French 
people  and  their  customs,  etc.  1  am 
gradually  picking  up  the  language,  and 
hope  to  know  it  pretty  well  before  1  get 
back.  The  hardest  part  of  it  is  to  under- 
stand the  talk.      1   can  read   it   fairly   well, 

but   when  it  comes  to  talking  with  au\  

I  am  at  sea.  The  French  people  talk 
very  rapidly,  you  know,  and  it  is  awfully 
hard  for  a  beginner  to  follow   them. 

Well.  1  suppose  1  will  have  supper  and 
go  over  to  the  V.  M.  ( '.  A.,  my  regular 
hang-out.  There  is  where  I  usually  spend 
my  evenings. 

I  have  not  as  yet  received  that  candy 
and  the  newspapers  which  Anne  sent.  I 
suppose,  tho.  I  will  get  them  very  shortly. 
Xo  doubt  they  were  sent  to  our  last  camp 
after  we  left  it.  1  will  get  the  packages, 
tho,  no  doubt  about  that.  I  got  a  letter 
from  a  boy  1  knew  in  Detroit,  dated 
September  20,  the  other  day.  He  failed  to 
show  the  regiment  I  am  in  in  addressing  it. 
which  caused  the  delay  in  it  reaching  me. 
When  you  send  me  anything  you  may  be 
sure  it  will  get  to  me.  If  you  want  to 
make  me  happy,  send  me  candy.  You 
can  buy  it  here,  it's  true,  but  it  don't  taste 
as  good  as  the  candy  from  the  States. 
The  best  candy  you  can  send  is  the  home- 
made kind.     Fudge  would  be  great. 


FROM  A  SOLDIER   FATHER  TO   HIS 
LITTLE   BOY 

HERE  is  a  letter  from  Frank  W. 
Cavanaugh,  the  old  Dartmouth 
football  coach,  who  is  now  a  lieutenant  in 
the  American  artillery  in  France.  It  is 
written  to  his  six-year-old  son.  It  tells 
nothing  of  the  horrors  of  war,  but  it 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  left 
wife  and  little  ones  to  fight  the  Hun  that 
their  home  might  be  safe  for  them  even  if 
he  never  came  back  to  it.  Tho  written 
in  rare  simplicity  to  the  little  son,  the  heart 
in  it  speaks  to  the  mother,  too.  This  is 
the  letter,  which  was  first  printed  in  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Post: 

Dear    Davie    Boy — Your    good    mother 
writes   me    that    you    have    a    chum,    and   j 


HARTFORD 


T?IRK  insurance  isn't  much  comfort 
to  the  man  whose  property  is  stolen 
or  whose  working  ability  is  impaired. 
The  Two  Hartfords  offer  full  protec- 
tion of  the  most  reliable  kind. 

Any  agent  or  broker  can  sell  \'ju  a 
lltirtforJ  /'o/ny. 

HARTFORD  FIRE    INSURANCE   CO. 

HARTFORD   ACCIDENT  AND 

INDEMNITY   CO 

hah  rroHD,  CONNECTICUT 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere  to  ride  *»*  and  exhibit's —  -  jh»— 1 

the  new  Ranger"MotorbHte,Voni-  GtesA*  c  Taf 'S 
pie tely  equipped  with  electric  lights  I 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and 
anti-skid  tires. Choice  of  44  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Faetory-direet-to-Rider  marvelous 
offers  and  terms. 

TIQEQ  Lamps.  Horns,  Wheels. 
Ilntd  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycles— at    half  usual  prices. 

SEND   NO    MONEY    but  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need.    Do  not  buy  until  you 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREK  catalog. 
CYCLE   COMPANY 
Dept,  S-172  CHICAGO 


MEAD 


Knobby  Feet  For  Trays 


Make  pit: 


i  '!>-•  rod  for  feed  i 


id  brush  trays  with  embroil 


Moore  Push-Pins 


Class  Heads,  Stsel  1'aints. 
Moor*-  I'mh-lfM  Haiir;*r*,  the  Hanger  uita 
a  Twist,  Cor  framed  pictures,  mirrors,  etc. 
A    Ap   At    Statioiifiv,     Hardware,     Drue 
|H*   tad    Pin-to  Supply   stores. 

In    Canada    13c        Sample*   and 
■    "        Booklet  free.   Wi  it<-  Oepl.  33- 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Clearybur  Throat 


Quick  Relief  for  Husky,  Hoarse,  Tickling  Throats 
25c  at  all  Drug  Stores.  Sample  for  two-cent  stamp 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  NIP-A-CO  amnttea  cold  tablets 


Venus  pencils 

17  Black  Degrees  and  2  Copying 

Smooth-Durable-Uniform 


AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  (O.NY 


VSkftl  BIG  INCOME 

selling  HOW  TO  LIVE,  the  wonderful  new  book  on 
health  that  has  taken  the  country  by  storm.  100.000 
sold  in  the  past  few  months.  Written  by  America's 
greatest  physicians — Wiley.  Blue,  Gorgas,  Chittenden, 
Gulick.etc.  Cloth,  Ji.oo  net;  special  discount  to  agents. 
Address  Mr.  Hadley.  Funk  8c  Wagnalls  Company. 
New  York  City.  \.  Y. 
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sought  peace  and  comfort 
in  a  rough-hewn  pipe  of  terra  cotta. 
It  seems  crude  and  cumbersome  when 
compared  to  the  graceful  lines  of  the 
Wellington,  yet  even  the  people  of 
Emperor  Maximilians  time  were 
seekers  after  cool  pipe  comfort. 

The  Wellington  Pipe  is  the  most  popular  pipe  today  because 
it  provides  the  modern  way  of  getting  a  cool,  clean,  dry  smoke. 
The  Wellington  will  not  wheeze  or  bubble.  The  "well" 
catches  the  moisture  and   keeps  the  tobacco  good  and  dry. 


q£ 


THE     UNIVERSAL     PIPE 

is  made  of  genuine  French  Briar, 
seasoned  by  our  own  special 
process.  It  breaks-in  sweet  and 
mellow.  The  bowl  is  guaranteed 
against  cracking orburning through. 
Pick  up  your  shape  and  size  in  a 
Wellington  and  be  pipe  happy. 
Any  tobacco — every  tobacco — 
tastes  better  in  a  Wellington 

All  good  dealers 
50c  and  up 


MARK 


The  W.  D.  C.  triangle  irade- 
mark  has  been  the  sign  of 
supreme  pipe  value  for  more 
than  50  years.  It  is  on  pipes 
of  every  style,  size  and  grade. 
See  that  it  is  on  yours. 

WM.  DEMUTH  &  CO. 
New  York 

World's  Largest  Pipe  Manufacturers 


All  About  Aircraft 

By  Ralph  Simmonds.  All  about  airships, 
aeroplanes,  and  balloons,  aerodynamics,  en- 
=?j7  gines,  etc.  Early  experiments,  experimenters, 
'■"■  etc.  Chapters  about  aircraft  in  the  present 
war.  A  great,  fascinating  story  of  the  conquest 
of  the  air.  78  full-page  illustrations  show  practically  every 
known  type  of  aircraft.     $2.00;  by  mail  S2.12. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 


HOW  TO  MAKE  TOYS 

Practical  directions,  with  graphic  diagrams  showing  how  b  gre.it 
number  of  popular  toys  can  he  made.  This  book  should  be  of  great 
value  to  the  man  who  want-  to  make  toys  for  fun,  but  it  will  be  of 
greater  value  to  the  man  who  wants  to  take  advantage  ol  the  big 
market  for  toys  in  this  country  which  ha*  been  cut  off  from  the 
European  manufacturers  by  the  war.  Only  a  few  copies  of  this 
new  book  have  been  imported.  Get  one  now  before  the  limited 
edition  is  exhausted.  1 2mo,  cloth.  Illustrated  with  58  photos 
and  178  line  drawings.  50c;  by  mail  54c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Turning  the  Spotlight  on  Prussian  Politics 


"GERMANY 
UNDER 
THREE 

EMPERORS" 


The  Princess  Catherine  Radziwill, 
author  of  "Memories  of  Forty 
Years,"  "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen 
of  Europe,"  etc.,  etc.,  has  now  given 
the  world  a  unique  account  of  Prus- 
sian underground  diplomacy  under 
the  title 

Facts  from  Official  Sources 

Records  of  private  conversations  with  statesmen  in 
various  court  circles,  letters  from  highly  placed  dig- 
nitaries in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  governmental  dis- 
patches.and  other  unusual  means  of  information  have 
been  utilized,ti  >gether  with  a  vast  number  of  incidents 
stored  in  a  particularly  retentive  memory,  to  paint 
this  remarkable  picture  of  backstairs  politics  and 
autocratic  methods  of  achieving  a  place  in  the  sun. 

The  Famous  Ems  Telegram 

by  the  adroit  rearranging  of  which  the  Chancellor  was 
able  to  precipitate  the  Franco-  Prussian  war.is  given  in 
its  original  and  final  form,  the  many  unscrupulous 
actions  of  the  Prussian  military  ring  from  that  day 
to  this  are  exposed,  and  daylight  is  let  in  upon  a  host 
of  secrets  never  intended  for  popular  inspection. 


This  book  makes  public  for  the  first 
time  much  new  and  interesting  ma- 
terial regarding  the  secret  ambitions 
of  the  rulers  of  Germany  and  the  far- 
reaching  intrigues  of  their  famous 
minister.  Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  bid 
for  empire. 


Exceptional  Opportunities 

for  obtaining  information  have  come  to  the  author 
and  she  has  profited  by  them  to  the  reader's  great  ad- 
vantage. She  shows  us  the  seed  of  militarism  planted, 
watered,  growing  up  into  a  mighty  tree  that  threatens 
to  overshadow  the  world.  The  part  played  by  each 
of  the  three  Emperors  and  the  Chancellor  is  told  in  a 
series  of  illuminating  chapters  that  lay  bare  the  story 
of  the  Prussian  dream  of  world  dominion. 

The  Letter  to  Count  Andrassy 

written  two  days  before  Bismarck  saw  Emperor 
William  I.  relative  to  the  Austro-German  Treaty,  in 
which  he  affirms  that  his  master  authorized  him  to 
arrange  it,  with  other  astonishing  statements  of  a 
similar  character,  is  given  in  full  for  the  information 
of  the  public. 


Royal  810,    bound  in  purple  cloth  with  gold  lettering,   390  pages, 
with  8  full-page  portraits.     $4.00;  by  mail,   $4.17 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


■he  iayi  he  ii  a  fine  boj  who  Uvea  oexl 
door. 

l-ii't  that  fine?     I  wish  I  had  a  ohum. 

\  mi  and  your  mother  used  to  !>••  my 
chums,  and  Bometimee  .l<><-  and  Billy  and 
even  dear  little  !<<>><  Marie  and  Phil, 
too,  when  In  was  home,  l>ut  now  thai 
i-  all  changed  and  1  have  no  ohum  in  all 

1  he  world. 

I     think     it's     rather     sad     sornetin 
don't  you,  but  1  have  your  picture,  which 
1  take  down  and  talk  to  when  1  am  lone- 
some. 

1  am  happy  to  know  you  like  your 
new  school  and  home,  and  I'm  sure  you'll 
onlj  plaj  with  clean  boys,  who  don't  do 
anything  very  bad  and  who  also  like-  to 
tfo  to  school.  Didn't  we  used  to  have  great 
times  together,  and  wasn't  it  fun  when 
you'd  come  up  to  the  car  to  meet  me? 
Then  when  you  saw  me  getting  off  do  you 
remember  how  you'd  hide  behind  a  tree 
and  run  up  behind  me  and  scare  me  after  I 
had  passed?  And  do  you  remember  how 
sometimes  you  and  I  would  race  and  you 
were  getting  so  you  could  run  pretty  fast, 
for  you  were  getting  to  be  a  bij?  boy'/ 

And  then  we'd  all  go  down  to  see  the 
circus  and  the  parade  and  hold  hands 
so  we  wouldn't  get  separated  or  lost. 
And  then  Christmas?  Oh,  wasn't  that 
a  wonderful  day!  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing how  we  would  all  rush  down-stairs 
to  see  your  presents.  And  then  poor, 
tired  mother  would  work  and  work  to 
give  all  you  boys  and  girls  a  Christmas 
dinner — turkey,  cranberry  sauce  and  dress- 
ing, and  plum  pudding,  and  candy  and 
nuts,  and  everything.  Oh,  Dave,  did  any 
little  boy  ever  have  such  a  good  mother 
as  you,  I  wonder!  And  now  yrou  are  soon 
to  have  another  Christmas,  and  old 
Cav  won't  be  home.  But  I  want  you 
to  have  the  best  time  you  ever  had  on 
that  day,  so  that  I  may  be  happy  over 
here  thinking  of  you  all.  I  wish  I  knew 
some  little  boys  and  girls  over  here  so 
that  I  might  talk  to  them  and  hold  their 
hands,  and  I  would  call  them  my  boys' 
and  girls'  names  and  pretend  that  I  was 
home. 

The  other  night  I  had  a  lovely  dream, 
and  I  was  so  disappointed  when  I  awoke. 
I  dreamt  I  was  sitting  in  our  kitchen  with 
mother  and  David  and  all  the  children, 
and  a  chair  which  was  tilted  back  against 
the  wall  slipt  and  I  fell  gently  and  with- 
out hurting  me  to  the  floor.  And  then 
mother  and  you  and  all  the  children 
laughed  and  laughed,  just  like  good 
naughty  folks.  And  y7OU  came  over  and 
took  my  hand  in  yours  and  lifted  me  up 
easily.  Isn't  that  funny?  Dave?  Think 
of  anyr  boy  lifting  a  big,  fat  father  like  me 
from  the  floor  with  one  hand!  Then  we 
laughed  some  more,  and  suddenly  I  re- 
membered it  was  after  nine  o'clock.  I  said: 
"Why,  children,  what  are  you  doing  out 
of  bed  at  this  hour  of  the  night?"  And  you 
said:  "Why,  it  isn't  verf  often  our  father 
goes  awayr  to  war,  so  we  thought  we  ought 
to  stay  up  to  say  good-by."  And  then 
I  was  so  surprized  to  learn  that  I  hadn't 
gone  away  to  war  yet,  that  I  suddenly 
awoke,  only  to  find  myself  in  my  little 
lonely  barracks,  and  the  rain  was  coming 
down  hard  outside,  and  I  was  lonesome  for 
my  dear  family. 

And  now,  David,  old  boy,  every  one 
is  in  bed  but  me,  trying  to  get  lots  of 
strength  and  health  for  the  big  fights 
we  will  soon  be  in,  so  I  must  do  like- 
wise and  end  this  letter  to  you.  You 
must  always  remember  that  your  father 
came  into  this  great  war  for  the  sake  of 
all  little  children,  and  I  know  that  you 
will,  while  I  am  gone,  take  good  care  of 
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mother  and  all  the  children.  I  can  son 
you  growing  up  tall  and  straight,  with 
Bhouldera  back  and  bead  up,  because  that's 
what  old  "Ca\  '"  wants,  and  you  l<»\' 
"Cav/'don'l  you,  Davie  boy?  Dave,  will 
you  do  something  real  oice  for  me?  I  knew 
you  would.  Then  kiss  mother  and  Annie 
and  Billy,  Hose  Marie,  and  John  lor 
"  Cav,"  and  send  one  to  Philip  in  .Maine. 

Excuse  me,  David  tor  writing  in  pencil 
instead  of  ink,  hut  ink  i>  hard  to  get. 

The  lights  are  gofhg  oul  in  a  few  minutes, 
so  good-ni^ht,   good-by,    Dave,    and    God 

bless  you. 

From  vour  old  man.  Cav. 


ESCAPED   PRISONER   TELLS  OF 
CRUELTIES  OF  GERMAIN   CAPTORS 

PATRICK  1IOHIX  doesn'1  know  much 
about  modern  warfare  in  field  or 
trench  altlio  he  has  been  "in  it"  for  two 
and  a  half  years.  You  see  Patrick  un- 
fortunately was  captured  before  he  had 
been  a  week  in  France.  But  what  he 
knows  about  the  Huns  and  their  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  would  fill  a  large  volume. 
His  experience  is  not  limited  to  any  one 
camp,  either,  for  he  was  sent  from  one  to 
another,  and  with  true  Irish  spirit  he  kept 
his  captors  busy  while  they  had  him  in 
custody  or  were  rounding  him  up  after 
one  of  his  escapes,  for  Patrick  made  three 
ineffectual  get-aways  before  he  met  with 
any  lasting  success.  On  his  first  dash  he 
was  a  free  man  for  six  days.  But  let  him 
tell  of  his  experiences  with  German  cruelty 
as  he  relates  them  in  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  and  incidentally  some  interesting 
facts  about  the  overwhelming  odds  against 
which  the  Allies  were  pitted  at  the  first 
Vpres  battle,  as  well  as  adding  an  encomium 
to  the  many  that  the  Canadian  forces  have 
won  during  the  war: 

My  battalion  of  the  Durhams  was 
billeted  at  a  small  village  in  northern 
France  in  April,  191."),  when  we  received 
orders  at  midday  that  the  Algerians  had 
been  pushed  back  and  that  we  had  to  im- 
mediately go  forward  and  try  to  stem  the 
overwhelming  tide  of  Germans. 

At  <ix  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  we 
marched  through  Ypres  under  heavy  shell- 
fire,  and  I  may  tell  you  we  saw  sonic 
ghastly  sights  on  the  roadside.  On  the 
way  we  met  the  Algerians  who  had  been 
forced  to  retire  owing  to  the  gas  which 
the  Huns  had  sent  over.  Poor  fellows! 
They  were  in  an  awful  state. 

When  we  arrived  on  the  scene  we  found 
that  the  gallant  Canadians  were  left  un- 
covered on  their  left.  Our  station,  there- 
fore, was  to  fill  up  the  gap.  There  wen- 
no  communication-trenches,  and  we  had 
to  take  up  the  position  vacated  by  the 
Algerians  by  going  over  the  open  ground. 
We  were  told  that  the  Canadians  had  had 
no  relief  for  five  days,  during  which  time 
the  Germans  had  hurled  every  kind  of 
shell  over  that  Krupps  could  put  out. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  of  course, 
Germany  had  the  preponderance  of  ar- 
tillery and  men,  and  it  was  under  these 
conditions  that  we  were  called  upon  to 
face  the  enemy. 

I  was  a  machine-gunner,  but  there  were 
only  two  machine  guns  to  a  battalion  in 
those  days.  They  were  of  the  old  type 
and  were  of  very  little  use.  For  instance, 
before  the  Germans  came  at  us,  my  gun 


ONE  MAN  CULTIVATES 
TWO  ROWS  AT  ATIME*//m* 
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Orw  man  han+sL*  8$bfOo&m 
of  corn  m  /On  oars 


Equipped  tuth  rssr  carrying 
truck  for  odd  Jobs 


MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

"It  Solves  the  Ram  Help  Problem  " 

More  time  is  spent  in  cultivating  than  any  other  single 
operation.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  crops  grown  on  most 
farms  are  planted  in  rows  which  require  cultivation. 

If  one  man  is  to  farm  more  land  than  ever  before,  he  must 
also  cultivate  more.  With  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  one 
man  cultivates  two  rows  at  a  time  and  does  it  better, 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  with  horses. 

The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  has  ample  clearance  to  straddle  tha 
corn  row  at  all  stages  of  growth.  The  operator  sit*  on  the  cultivator  in 
line  with  the  right  drive  wheel  of.  the  tractor— not  directly  behind  the 
tractor.  This  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  rows  ahead.  By  keeping 
the  right  wheel  of  the  Moline-Universal  a  certain  distance  from  the  out- 
side row  the  whole  outfit  will  go  properly.  For  dodging  individual  hills 
the  cultivator  gangs  are  easily  shifted  by  the  operator  s  feet. 

But  cultivation  is  only  one  of  all  the  farm  operations  which  the  Moline- 
Universal  can  do.  It  is  light,  but  has  more  than  enough  power  to  pull 
two  I  -4 -in.  plow  bottoms,  because  all  its  weight  is  availabl*  for  traction. 

The  Moline-Universal  isn't  the  kind  of  a  tractor  that  will  do  your 
plowing  and  seed  bed  preparation  and  then  rest  while  your  horses  do 
the  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting.  It  works  to  full  capacity 
throughout  the  entire  year  with  the  greatest  speed  and  economy. 

Your  Moline-Universal  is  ready  now.  Write  today  for  further  infor- 
mation and  name  of  your  nearest  Moline  dealer. 

Address  'Department  63 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  ANI>  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  .t  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


Cool  Your  Motor 
I  Properly 


Most  cases  of 
overheating  are 
clue  to  slow,  irreg- 
ular fan  speed. 
You  must  have 
an  efficient  fan 
belt  to  have  a 
properly  cooled 
motor.  The  most 
efficient  fan  belt 
made  is  the 


THE  ART  OF  MAKING 
AND  USING  SKETCHES 

by  G.  Kraipont,  a  handbook  of  prac- 
tiral  advice  for  the  amateur.  Tills  you 
exactly  how  to  make  sketches,  how  to 

f jr.  pare  your  pai>cr.  complete  the  out- 
inr  dlSWinSi  ami  put  on  the  col. >r 
washes.       It   i-  tilled   with  helpful  hini- 

and  Illustrated  with  so  drawings  by  the 

author.  Every  beginner  should  own 
one.  Cro.cn  S:o.  Cloth,  so  cents;  bv 
moil.  .5.V  cents.  n  >k  x  «ti.\tll> 
COMPACT,   :ii<    tciurth  lirnur.  Bv*  fork. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is   n«-ded    in  «>.-rj 
amsricou  home  where  •duration  and  rattan  in  trail  «te»mra. 


Mechanical 
Fan  Belt 


CROWE 

Needed  by  all  cars.  Saves  time.  Saves  repair 
bills.  Will  last  longer  than  any  other  friction 
belt  made. 

Guaranteed  for  15,000  Miles! 

Flexible  steel  chain  bolt  with  friction  blocks  of 
best  sole  leather.  Grips  pulley  tight,  and  drives 
fan  at  correct  speed. 

Will  not  stretch  or  break!  Sold  everywhere.  Ford 
models.  $1.25.  at  your  dealers  or  direct — post-paid. 
Send  for  further  information  and  prices  on  belts 
for  other  cars,  trucks  or  tractors. 

MECHANICAL    BELT    COMPANY 
1203  Frederick  Ave.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


TheChiltTs 
Life  of  Christ 


Here  is  a  book  that  every 
family  should  own,  that 
every  mother  should  read 
to  her  children.  It  tells 
the  wonderful  story  of  the 
birth,  childhood,  ministry, 
and  suffering  of  Jesus  in  .1 
fearless  yet  essentially  rev- 
erent manner.  It  lays  stress 
on  those  incidents  that  are 
most  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  young 
and  to  find  a  permanent 
place  in  their  memories.  It 
is  narrated  in  simple  language  and  divided  into  short 
chapters  so  as  not  to  fatigue  the  young  reader.  A 
specially  attractive  feature  for  the    youngsters  are  the 

EIGHT  COLORED  PLATES  AND  SIXTEEN 
OTHER     FULL  -  PAGE     ILLUSTRATIONS 

depicting  events  in  the  career  of  the  Savior — the  adora- 
tion by  the  Magi  at  Bethlehem,  boyhood  scenes  at  Naz- 
areth, the  calming  of  the  storm  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 
the  Last  Supper,  the  betrayal  by  Judas,  and  other 
reproductions  from  paintings  by  well-known  arti-t-. 
A  jine,  large  book  of  S9i  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth 


"Christ  Walking  on  (be  Sea" 
By  R.  SeotlLauder.  B.S.A. 


with    ornamental    cover    design.    tl-75 


by    mail,     tl.91. 


Fl'NK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Aveoue,  New  York 
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MANY 
WILL  BE 
SCARCE 

ORDER 
EARLY 

\ 


THOUSANDS  of  successful  191 7 
garden-beginners  arc  today  prais- 
ing Vaughan's  Seeds.  Ten  thousand 
City  and  National  Gardens, successful  with  our 
seeds,  already  plan  with  enthusiasm  their  next 
year's  garden — bigger  and  better;  we  can  help. 

For  Over  Forty  Years 

we  have  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
the  Vegetables  of  quality  and  Flowers  that 
bloom,  and  by  our  tests  and  trials  we  know 
and  offer  only  such  as  will  give  results. 

The  available  garden  seed  supply  is  the 
shortest  ever  known.  Plan  carefully 
and  it  will  be  safest  toORDER  EARLY. 

Those  planting  in  quantity,  scarce  seeds  such 
asOnion, Cabbage,  Beans,  Peas,  Pepper,  Sweet 
Corn  and  Tomato,  WRITE   NOW  for  prices. 

1918  War  Garden  Collections 

(Include  Garden  Booklet  Free) 

N         I     Complete  assortment  of  Vege-    «{|    aa 
O.    1     tables  for  25  ft.  garden,  prepaid    wltvU 

M  O  Complete  assortment  of  Vege-  ^|  CA 
IIO.    it    tables  for  so  ft.  garden,  prepaid     ^  *.•«/« 

Begin  your  1918  garden- 
order  one  of  the  above 

Vaughan '»  Catalogue  "Gardening  Illus- 
trated"   goes    with    either,    or    by  mail 
FREE.  160  big  page*  with  colored  plate: 
(30  Greenhouses,  120  acres  Nursery.  ) 

VAUGHAN'S   SEED    STORE 

Dept.  D,  31-33  W.  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO 
Dept.  D,  41-43  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK 


if.  S.  Government  IActn 


,  No.  310? H 


For  Profit  and 
,  Pleasure  P?^* 

roadside  or  other  non-pro- 
ductive ground.     1 100  to 
J300  per  acre  net  profit;  fine 
shade,  too.    Write  for  FREE 
Nut    Book.      Hardy  Northern 
varieties.    Largest  Northern  Pecan  Nursery  in  America. 

McCOY  NUT  NURSERIES.  723  Old  State  Bank  Bldg.,  EVANSVILLE.  IND. 


Pecan! 

iand  other  Nuts , 


BARGAINS  IN  SEEDS 
Hundreds  of  special  offers  in  surplus  stock  of 
seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.    Don't  buy 
until  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog, 
mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  44,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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(Tf/joreareTtOSltS 
*s in  mj)  Garden 

which,  if  they  were  in  your  gar- 
den, would  be  a  pleasure  to  you 
as  they  have  been  to  me. 

Rose  growing  at  Cromwell  Gardens  i3 
both  a  hobby  and  a  business.  A  hobby 
because  we  love  it  and  that  love  has 
helped  to  make  the  rose  for  your  garden 
better.  It  is  a  business  because  by  it 
we  live. 

The  Cromwell  Gardens  Handbook  will 
introduce  to  you  the  Roses  grown  at 
Cromwell  Gardens.  Your  name  and 
address  will  bring  it  to  you. 

Cromwell  Gardens 

A.  N.  PIERSON,  Inc. 
Box  34,  CROMWELL.  CONN. 
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red-hot   with  Bring,  and   11    wsm  im- 

p  i     tlil.-  to  11  •    it .      All  \\<-  had  to  do  v 
it   Ut;lit  and  tru-,1   to  luck. 

The    Canadians    rough)    thai    day    like 
tigers.     Braver   men    I    have   never   Been 
Time   and   again    the   Germans    tried    to 
break  through,  but  th>    faithful  Durhame 
and  their  colonial  comrades    threat    them 

back 

Our  men  were  being  killed  right  and  left. 
The  trenches  Were  haltered  to  smit  hereen-, 
and  in  some  cases  the  (lead  bodies  ot  (ice- 
man and  British  soldiers  were  piled  up  in 
front  of  u>,  and  we  fired  from  behind  them 

When  our  officers  raw  that  we  were  lost, 
1  wa>  instructed  to  take  a  message  to  a 
Canadian  officer  on  our  right  appealing 
for  reenforeements.  On  arriving  there, 
however,  I  found  that  he  had  lost  every 
man  but  ten  out  of  his  two  companies. 

The  Germans  were  now  almost  on  top 
Of  us,  but  we  still  fought  on.  Then  they 
got  through  and  we  were  lost. 

When  the  Germans  entered  our  trenches 
they  behaved  like  fiends.  They  used  the 
bayonet  on  helpless  injured  men,  and  I 
fear  we  would  have  met  with  a  like  fate 
but  for  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  out-  of 
their  officers  who  possest  the  heart  of  a 
gentleman. 

When  the  Canadian  officer  approached 
him  the  German  officer  came  forward  with 
outstretched  hand,  and  gripping  the  hand 
of  the  Canadian,  said: 

"I  am  proud  to  meet  such  a  brave  man 
as  you." 

His  men,  however,  were  as  wild  as 
savages,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained. 

The  German  officer  was  certainly  not 
mistaken  when  he  called  the  captured 
Canadian  a  brave  man,  for  he  well  de- 
served the  honor,  if  to  be*  congratulated 
by  a  German  is  an  honor. 

This  colonial  officer  had  time  and  again 
exposed  himself,  and  his  tunic  was  cut 
to  ribbons.  Strange  to  say,  however,  he 
had  escaped  serious  wounds  tho  it  could 
be  plainly  seen  that  he  had  sustained  num- 
erous flesh  wounds.  This  ended  my 
career  on  the  battle-field.  I  had  been  in 
action  about  fifteen  hours,  and  here  I  was 
— a  prisoner  of  war. 

Finally  the  prisoners  were  marched  to 
Roulers,  and  as  they  passed  through  the 
village  the  Belgian  women  wept  in  sym- 
pathy, but  winced  and  shuddered  every 
time  they  were  approached  by  a  pompous, 
fat  German  officer.  The  German's  special 
hatred  of  the  Canadians  was  again  ex- 
emplified, for,  says  Hobin: 

They  showed  little  mercy  to  the  Cana- 
dians, the  majority  of  whom  I  rejoined 
at  Roulers.  One  hefty  colonial  had  been 
marched  from  the  firing  line  right  up  to 
Roulers  over  debris  and  rough  ground  in 
his  bare  feet.  They  were  badly  lacerated, 
but  the  big  fellow  did  not  complain. 

We  were  housed  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
factory,  from  which  we  could  overlook 
some  streets.  One  day  I  was  standing  at 
the  window  when  an  old  Belgian  woman, 
who  had  several  women  billeted  upon  her, 
came  to  the  door  and  made  motions  which 
signified  that  she  was  going  to  throw  me 
some  food.  I  told  my  companion  to  go 
down-stairs,  which  he  did.  Then  the  old 
woman  flung  a  bag  over  the  wall  and  my 
pal  picked  it  up. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  sentry  made  a 
dash  at  him,  but  the  youth  was  too  quick 
for  him,  and,  grabbing  the  contents  of  the 
bag,  which  happened  to  be  sweets,  he 
quickly  made  his  way  to  our  room  and  di- 
vided out  the  spoils. 


Nuts  and  Fruits  tor 
Food  and  Profit. 

Eat  Fruit  and  Save  Sugar 
Eat  Nuts  and  Save  Meat 

"OVER  THERE"  U  *  direct  appeal  for  more  food 
without  food,  what  food  are  men  and  »hipi? 

NUT  TREES  FOR  HOME  GARDEN. 

English  Walnut,  Black  Walnut.  Bntternat,  Filbert,  Hickory 
and  Chestnut  are  more  nourishing  than  meat,  wheat,  flour 
or  potatoes.  They  are  raised,  growing  and  bearing  abun- 
dantly in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  where  the  temperature 
range  is  from  100°  in  summer  to  15    below  zero  in  winter. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES  ARE 
VICTORY  CROPS. 

Apple*.  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries,  Strawberries,  etc.,  hold  out  attrac- 
tive possibilities  to  landowners.  A  few  fruit  trees  in 
the  home  garden  can  be  so  chosen  as  to  supply  a  family 
with  fresh  fruit  for  a  long  season. 

OUR  DEPENDABLE  TREES  and 

PLANTS  are  GUARANTEED 

to  GROW. 

Knowing  what  to  plant  contributes  largely  to 
success.  The  1918  **  M agalofl **  (our  illustrated 
catalogue  in  magazine  form)  solves  the  problem. 
Sent  free  on  request. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  (Est'd  1866)  GLENWOOD  NURSERY. 
1908  Main  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY      AND      PIGEONS      FOR     PROFIT 

Foy's  big  book  tells  all  about  it.  Contains 
many  colored  plates — an  encyclopedia  of  poul- 
try information,  poultry  houses,  feeding  for 
eggs,  etc.  Written  by  a  man  who  knows. 
Sent  for  s  cents.  Low  prices,  fowls  and  eggs. 
FRANK    FOY,   Box    3,   CLINTON,   IOWA 

Cash  for  Back  Numbers  and  Bound 
Volumes  of   The  Literary  Digest 

For  Back  Numbers  and  Indexes  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
Volumes  35  to  48  inclusive,  received  by  us  promptly  and  in 
good  condition,  carriage  prepaid,  we  will  pay  5c  per  copy, 
provided  we  also  receive  the  semi-annual  Indexes  corre- 
sponding to  any  such  numbers  sent  us. 

For  the  complete  Bound  Volumes  of  The  Literary  Digest. 
35  to  50  inclusive,  containing  the  semi-annual  Indexes,  we 
will  allow  $2  each. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York       Subscription  Departmert 


TKe 


The  most  beautiful  book  published  on  the 
subject  of  Roses  and  Rose-growing.  Illus- 
trated with  over  70  full-page  plates  in  color 
and  half-tone,  and  embracing  within  its  pages 
a  vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge  concerning 
Rose  selection  and  every  phase  of  Rose  culture. 

By  H.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  "The  Ideal  Gar- 
den," '"The  Garden  at  Home,"  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  unusually  beautiful  pictures 
which  the  book  contains;  the  practical  section 
gives  full  and  complete  guidance  in 

How  to  Plant— How  to  Care  For-How  to  Perfect 
Various  Types  of  Roses— Covering  Prac- 
tically every  Variety  Known. 

l2mo.  cloth,  $2.00  net.  Average  Carriage  Charges,  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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r  In  the  meantime  the  sentry  Btood  <>n 
the  Wall  shaking  liis  fist  at  the  <>1<I  woman, 
threatening  her  with  the  most  dreadful 
punishment. 

We  were  never  allowed  out  of  our 
gloomy   prison   until   we   had   been   there 

three  days.  We  were  then  marched 
through  the  town  to  the  railway  station, 
and  the  whole  population  came  out  to  see 
us.  They,  however,  dated  not  come  near  u-. 
A  number  of  Belgian  women  who  were 
carried  away  by  their  feelings  attempted  to 
shake  hands  with  us,  hut  whenever  they 
tried  to  do  so  they  were  ruthlessl;  thrust 
to  one  side. 

On  arriving  at  the  railway  station  we 
spotted  a  Hed  Cross  train  just  ready  for 
departure.      Needless  to  say  the  occupants 

gave  us  a  typical  German  welcome — 
corses,  threats,  and  jeers.  Those  who  did 
not  yell  at  us  spat  upon  us,  even  the 
Hiirses  shook  their  lists  in  our  faces. 

There  was  no  sympathy  for  any  of  us. 
Even  the  Canadian  with  his  bare,  bleeding 
feet,  was  scoffed  at. 

Naturally,  the  well-equipped  Red  Cross 
train  was  not  for  Britishers.  Our  train, 
composed  of  filthy  cattle-trucks,  was 
awaiting  us  at  another  siding.  Forty  men 
were  crowded  into  the  truck  I  was  in,  and 
then'  was  in  consequence  no  room  in 
which  to  move,  let  alone  sit  down. 

Every  man  was  just  about  done  up  for 
the  want  of  food.  At  one  stopping  place, 
however,  we  had  a  little  bit  of  luck,  inas- 
much as  a  Belgian  woman  managed  to 
pitch  three  or  four  slices  of  bread  through 
the  small  opening  above  the  door,  and  this 
almost  ended  in  a  good-natured  riot. 

After  traveling  for  two  and  a  half  days 
they  reached  Minister,  where,  when  they 
left  the  train,  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  threatening  people  who  struck 
at  and  spat  upon  them.  The  latter  ap- 
peared to  be  a  favorite  method  of  showing 
their  hatred  adopted  by  the  women,  altho 
they  did  not  always  confine  themselves 
to  so  harmless  a  practise,  for,  says  llobin: 

A  wounded  Canadian,  who  was  lying 
helpless  on  a  stretcher,  was  attacked  ln- 
one  of  these  women,  who  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  a  bottle.  Others  crossed 
their  throats  with  their  hands,  intimating 
that  if  they  could  have  got  hold  of  us  they 
would  have  cut  our  throats. 

All  the  way  to  Xo.  2  prison-camp  at 
Rennbahn,  Minister  {Rennbahn  is  German 
for  race-course),  the  people  clamored  for 
our  blood.  Even  the  pretty-looking  dam- 
sels were  out  to  spit  at  us,  and  we  were 
all  mighty  pleased  when  we  reached  our 
destination. 

We  arrived  at  the  Minister  prison-camp 
on  a  Friday  morning  about  six  o'clock. 
The  camp  was  built  of  wood  and  was  divid- 
ed into  four  blocks.  As  far  as  I  could  make 
out  there  would  be  about  (MX)  British  pris- 
oners here,  nearly  2,(XX)  Russians,  and 
probably  1,500  French. 

The  new  prisoners,  including  myself, 
were  called  upon  to  form  up  at  Xo.  4  block, 
where,  in  the  presence  of  a  host  of  guards, 
we  were  closely  examined  by  an  official 
whose  duty  it  was  to  get  to  know  from  us 
the  secrets  of  our  fighting  forces. 

Needless  to  say,  they  got  no  satisfaction 
out  of  me.  In  fact,  all  the  boys  told  the 
officials  the  biggest  fairy-tales  imaginable. 
The  more  closely  we  were  questioned  the 
more  did  we  draw  on  our  imagination. 

I  had  not  seen  much  of  the  camp  before 
1  was  obliged  to  return  to  our  rooms, 
where  our  names  and  addresses  were  taken. 
This   seemed   to   me   a  funny   procedure, 
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"If  you  owned  an 
agricultural  library 

"You  COuldn'l  get  ;mv  more  prac- 
tical information  than  you  can  from 
this  hook  'Better  Farming.' 

"It  isn't  just  a  book  of  directions 
for  farm  Masting— it's  full  of  just  the 
kind  of  information  tliat  \  OU  and  I  need 
to  make  our  farms  more  productive. 

''I  can't  say  anything  stronger  about 

it  than  to  tell  you  it%  as  reliable  as 
Atlas  Farm  Powder  itself. 

"I've  l>een  using  Atlas  Farm  Powder 
on  the  toughest  kinds  of  jobs  for  three 
years  now,  and  it  baa  always  produced 
perfect  results — without  much  labor 
and  at  very  low  eoet. 

"But  just  write  for  the  book  for 
yourself  and  see  if  I'm  not  right 
about  it." 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 

Wilmington,  Del. 
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Send  me  your  120-pagc  book  "Better  Farmim,'-' 
explosives  for  the  purpose  before  which  I  mark  X: 

□  STUMP  BLASTING     '       □ 
O    BOULDER  BLASTING       D 

□  SUBSOIL  BLASTING  D 


1  am  interested  in  the  use  of    I 

DITCH  DIGGING 

ROAD  BUILDING    <*  ■>•-> 

TREE  PLANTING 
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TOLSTOY'S 
PLAYS 

Maude 

Funk  &  W»f  nallt  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Complete  edition, containing  -ix 
plays  ranging  from  tragedy  t<> 
comedy.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Louise  and  Aylmer 
8vo.  portrait  frontispiece.  {1.50 net;  by  mail*  1.62, 


PRIMA    DONNAS— SWelelies  of  the  Operas  and 
tbe  plots,  and  Interviews  with  Singers lo  "Stars  of  the 
Opera,"  illustrated,  Sl.ai,  n>'t:  postpaid,  $1.80. 
KINK  ftWAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YOBK. 
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Do  not  let  your  "war  garden"  be  a  fail- 
ure this  year  by  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 
to  plant,  how  to  plant  and  when  to  plant. 

Dreer's   1918  Garden  Book 

is  an  authoritative  guide  to  all  garden  work 

for  both  vegetables  and  flowers.  Cultural 
directions  by  experts. 

256  pages;  four  full-page  color  plates,  and 
foiu-  full-page  duotone  plates;  also  hundred- 
of  photographic  illustrations. 

.1  copy  free  i)  you  mention  this  magazine. 
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S(FUur- 
de-li.) 

With  flowers  of  lovely  form 
unci  infinite  variety  of  color, 
(tome  as  delicately  beautiful 
an  ite  namesake,  the  rain- 
bow; others  of  royal  splen- 
dor, deep-hued  and  gor- 
geous. If  you  do  not  know 
Irises  you  should  have  our 
catalog;  it  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you.  If  you  do  know 
and  love  them,  you  will 
want  it  for  the  many  new 
and  rare  ones  you  will  find  in 
it.  We  have  over  400  varieties. 

Catalog  Free 

Describee  the  very*  beat  and  most 
reliable  sort*  of  vegetable,  flow- 
er a. id  field  seede.  bulbs  and  some 
rare  and  new  specialties  which  we 
believe  cannot  be  obtained  through 
any  othor  American  Seedsman.    Write  for  Free  Copy. 

The  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  1419  Mechanicaburg,  0. 

(The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices) 


DREER'S  ORCHID  FLOWERING  SWEET 
PE  \S — a  wonderful  new  type  of  extraordi- 
nary size  with  wavy  standards  and  wide- 
spreading  wings,  and  long  strong  stems.  A 
mixture  of  named  sorts;  in  a  wide  range  of 
colors  and  combinations.  Perpacket  loots.; 
per  oz.  -'5  cts  ;   per  quarter  pound   75  cts. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Help  save  the  song  birds 

The  song-  birds  will   prove  a  very 

great   asset   in   the   present   war. 

The v  destroy  the  insects  and  save 

millions  of  bushels  of  grain 

iinually. 

I  i  is  your  duty  to  protect  them,  fur. 

nish  them  homes  for  raising  their  young 

Ftulltof  this  spring.    You  will  be  repaid  a 

ak.  cy-  thousandfold.    They  will  free  your 

press,    grounds  and  garden  from  insects 

copperS'  a"d  Pests  and  gladden  your  heart 

copiDB     with  their  beautiful  songs. 

A  DODSON  BIRD  HOUSE 

for  every  kind  of  bird.  You  can  attract  any  bird  you  want- 
simply  put  up  a  Dodson  house  and  they*  11  come  back  year  after 
year.  FREE  Bird  Book  sent  on  request,  illustrating  Dodson 
line,  giving  prices.  Also  beautiful  colored  bird  picture  free. 
Write  today  to       JOSEPH  M     DODSON 

"President.  American  Audubon  Association 

730  Harrison  Avenue  Kankakee,  in. 

lMtdson*»  Sparrow  Trap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community  of 

these  arain  eating  pests.    Price  $$. 
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Soon  It  Will 

Be  Garden  Time 

Vi'S,  soon  then-  will  be  a  touch  of  Spring  in 
the  air  and  then — how  about  the  garden  ■ 
This  year,  more  than  ever,  it  must  be  a  war 
Harden.  The  crops  from  the  bin  farms  must 
KO  to  feed  the  boys  "over  there"— the  home 
garden  must  do  its  bit  in  a  bigger  way  than 
ever  before.  It  must  be  planted  with  a 
certainty  as  to  results. 
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AINl©  SUPS 

FOR  BETTER  GARDENS 

1'akro  Seedtape  will  help  you  have  a  better 
garden.  It  is  the  scientific  way  of  planting. 
The  seeds  are  evenly  and  accurately  spaced 
in  a  thin  paper  tape.  And  a  whole  row  is 
planted  at  a  time,  resulting  in  straight  rows 
of  evenly  spaced  plants.  Thinning  out  is 
practically  eliminated. 

Pakro  Loose  Seeds  are  the  same  Quality 
Seeds  that  are  in  tru?  tape.,  A  Pakro  garden", 
either  Pakro  Seedtape  or  Pakro.Loose  Seeds, 
is  a  successful  garden.  Your  dealer  has 
1 1 8  varieties  of  Pakro  Seedtape  and  Seeds. 
Order  your  seeds  today. 

American  Seedtape  Company 

Pakro  Building.  371  Ogden  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Write  today  for  the 
beautiful  Pakro 
catalog.  The  illus- 
trations are  from 
actual  photographs 
and  reproduced  in 
actual  colors.  It 
will  help  you  to  have 
a  be  1 1 er  garden. 
This  catalog  will  be 
sent  immediately 
upon  your  request 
without  charge  and 
prepaid. 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needed     in    every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  ♦ruly  esteemed. 
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Insure  success  in  your  garden.  Each 
lot  of  Maule's  seeds  is  tested  for  vigor 
and  growing  power,  and  is  backed  by 
our  41  years'  success  as  seed  growers. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  pages  fall  of  valuable  plant-  1701717 

ing  and  gardening  information  rlxEiEi 

Send  for  it  today. 

Include  10c  and  we  will  send  you  a 
packet  of  specially  selected  pansy  seeds— 
a  generous  assortment  of  beautiful  Giant 
pansies— the  largest  known. 

You  save  money  and  get  fresh  seeds 

when  you  buy  from 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2119   Arch  Street  Phila..  Pa. 


luit  something  more  peouliar  happened 
Boon  afterward.  The  officials  ordered  us 
t<>  irli  them  what  we  had  worked  at  before 
i  he  war. 

Ai  this  time  we  were  not  aware  of  the 
interior  conditions  of  Germany,  but  when 
the  officials  commenced  t<>  ask  us  questions 
as  to  what  we  did  tor  a  living  it  suddenly 
dawned  upon  as  that  they  were  trying  to 
make  US  take  the  places  in  the  mines  and 
workshops  which  had  been  vacated  by  the 
( rermans  w  ho  had  to  join  up. 

.Most  of  US  were  not  lit  to  turn  out  ami 
work,  ami,  what  is  more,  we  were  not  go- 
ing to  help  our  enemies  to  kill  our  own 
lads  by  working  for  them.  So  when  it 
came  to  taking  down  our  professions,  etc., 
we  told  them  the  most  ridiculous  stories 
we  could  t  hink  of. 

When  the  sentry  had  finished  his  list  he 
found  that  the  new  captures  were  made 
up  of  actors,  jockeys,  writers,  solicitors, 
poets,   commercial  travelers,  and  erbssing- 

sweepers. 

I  passed  for  an  actor,  but  the  most  amus- 
ing incident  of  the  interview  was  when 
our  crossing-sweeper  told  the  tale.  The 
German  could  not  understand  him,  and  so 
the  alleged  sweeper  tried  to  make  him  un- 
derstand by  gestures. 

As  the  crossing-sweeper  was  working  his 
arms  back  and  forward  as  a  crossing- 
sweeper  would  do  the  German  excitedly 
told  him  to  stop,  and  then  explained  to  the 
interpreter  that  he  understood  what  the 
man  was.  He  instructed  him  to  put  him 
down  as  a  baker!  He  had  taken  my  com- 
rade's motions  with  his  arms  to  represent 
the  kneading  of  bread. 

Hobin  spent  nine  days  at  Minister 
when  he  and  forty-nine  other  prisoners 
were  removed  to  Oberhausen,  in  West- 
phalia. There  they  were  closely  ques- 
tioned as  to  whether  there  were  any 
Roman  Catholics  among  them.  Hobin 
says : 

We  all  kept  silent  and  it  was  a  good 
piece  of  business  that  we  did  keep  our 
tongues  still. 

It  appears  that  the  Germans,  at  the 
instance  of  Sir  Roger  Casement,  had  come 
round  the  camps  in  search  of  Irishmen  who 
were  being  got  together  to  fight  against 
England.  I  heard  afterward  that  those 
men  who  admitted  that  they  were  of  Irish 
descent  and  refused  to  turn  traitor  were 
ill-treated  in  a  vile  and  inhuman  manner 
by  their  captors. 

Three  Canadians  were  preparing  to 
make  an  attempt  to  escape.  By  some 
means  or  another  they  had  smuggled  a 
large  coil  of  rope  into  their  room.  Our 
quarters  were  at  the  top  of  a  four-story 
building,  and  in  the  dark  hours  of  Saturday 
midnight  the  rope  was  lowered  through  the 
window  to  the  ground  below.  Then  the 
Canadians  got  through  the  window  and 
went  down  the  rope  like  monkeys.  They 
eluded  capture  for  three  days,  and  then 
were  caught  when  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Dutch  frontier. 

Their  return  journey  to  the  camp  was  a 
very  mournful  one.  Their  captors,  not 
content  with  spitting  and  jeering  at  them, 
also  beat  and  kicked  them,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  Oberhausen  they  were  thrown 
into  a  cell. 

WThat  punishment  they  had  already  re- 
ceived was  more  than  they  deserved,  but 
the  German  officer  was  by  no  njeans  done 
with  the  Canadians  yet.  In  the  dead  of 
night  this  officer,  along  with  two  guards 
and  another  two  men  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  cells,  silently  opened  the  first  cell 


door,  ami  while  three  of   the  men  held  thfl 

Canadian  down   the  other  man   without 

mercy    kicked   him    all   over   the    head   and 

body. 

Then  the  Canadian  was  attacked  with  a 
thick  piece  of  win-  hose,  aiul  beaten  until 
he  became  insensible.  This  punishment 
was  meted  out  tO  the  other  t  wo  (  anadlaie  . 
who,  like  their  first  comrade,  were  left 
lying  unconscious  on  the  floor. 

Bruised  and  cut,  and  some  of  them 
marked  for  life  by  this  cowardly  attack, 
the  men  were  sent  back  to  Minister  where 
the  officer  in  charge  seems  to  have  at  least 
had  some  idea  of  justice,  even  if  tinged  with 
the  usual  German  brutality,  for: 

The  pitiable  condition  of  the  Canadians 
angered  the  commander  so  much  that 
he  forthwith  hurried  down  to  Oberhausen, 
accompanied  by  the  three  Canadians  and 
some  members  of  his  staff.  He  then  made 
inquiries  into  the  case,  but  at  first,  owing 
to  the  lying  statements  of  the  guards,  he 
was  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction. 

He  then  hit  upon  the  ruse  of  calling  all 
the  guards  together,  and  also  the  officers, 
after  which  the  Canadians  were  asked  to 
identify  their  assailants.  This  they  did 
without  hesitation. 

The  first  guard  picked  out  was  to  the 
amazement  of  all  at  once  set  upon  by  the 
commandant,  who  dealt  out  one  savage 
lunge  with  his  foot  and  sent  the  man  fly- 
ing through  a  low  window.  Following 
this  the  guilty  men  and  the  officer  were 
taken  to  Minister  with  the  three  Canadians. 
The  Germans  were  placed  lender  arrest, 
and  shortly  afterward  they-  stood  their 
trial. 

Coming  to  his  preparations  for  escape, 
Hobin  says  that  he  and  a  companion, 
having  worked  their  way  into  the  con- 
fidence of  a  German  workman,  decided  to 
make  the  plunge. 

Our  first  request  for  him  to  get  us  four 
old  suits  and  boots,  together  with  a  map 
and  compass,  was  a  failure.  We,  however, 
prest  him  to  get  us  a  map,  and,  offering 
him  a  bribe,  he  fell  into  our  trap.  Having 
once  received  this  useful  map  we  had  the 
man  cornered.  Then  we  told  him  that  we 
needed  clothes,  and  when  we  offered  him 
thirty-five  marks  as  security  he  was  only 
too  glad  to  take  it.  He  easily  smuggled 
the  clothes  into  the  colliery  yard,  and  we 
immediately  took  them  to  a  hiding-place  in 
an  old  shaft.  Just  about  this  time  the 
guards  and  officers  began  to  show  signs  of 
increasing  vigilance,  and,  therefore,  we  were 
obliged  to  postpone  any  attempt  to  escape. 

The  Russians  were  the  most  to  suffer 
when  anything  went  wrong.  One  well- 
educated'  Russian,  who  was  apparently  a 
professional  man,  having  not  the  least 
idea  how  to  do  manual  work,  was  one  day 
ordered  down  the  mine.  He  protested, 
saying  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  mine 
work,  and  tho  prest  to  descend  he  firmly 
refused  to  do  so. 

Without  hesitation  the  guards  set  upon 
him,  and  he  was  kicked  and  beaten  as 
he  was  being  conveyed  to  the  headquar- 
ters. W7hat  transpired  there  I  can  not 
say,  but  at  any  rate  the  man  was  forced 
to  stand  at  attention  for  several  days. 
No  matter  what  the  weather  was  like, 
whether  it  was  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  this 
man  day  after  day  had  to  stand  as  rigid 
as  a  rock. 

Whenever  he  moved  or  tried  to  find 
ease,  he  was  attacked  by  the  guards, 
whose   mode  of  punishment  was   kicking 
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Mitchell  Cars  Are  Studies 


You  Will  Find  Here  a  Hundred  Surprises  to  Increase 
Your  Respect  for  the  Builders 


DO  YOU  think  that  cars  in  a  certain 
price  class  are  very  much  alike? 
That  standards  are  rather  simi- 
lar?    That  values  do  not  differ  greatly? 

If  so,  the  latest  Mitchell  models  mean 
an  awakening  to  you. 

Instead  of  one  size  there  are  two  sizes, 
almost  identical  in  type.  And  the  prices 
differ  greatly. 


Instead  of  three  or  four  body  styles  there 
are  19  new  creations,  each  a  pattern  type. 

Instead  of  ordinary  equipment  there 
are  many  extra  features — wanted  features 
which  most  other  cars  omit. 

Instead  of  usual  standards  there  is 
unique  over-strength  in  a  hundred  vital 
parts.  And  there  are  beauty  and  luxury 
beyond  anything  you'll  expect. 


The  Secret  Is  This: 

Note  that  Mitchell  prices  are  below 
other  cars  of  like  size,  class  and  power. 
That  despite  all  the  added  attractions. 

The  reason  for  those  extra  values  lies 
in  factory  efficiency.  For  many  years 
able  experts  have  worked  here  to  mini- 
mize factory  cost. 

We  build  the  complete  car — chassis 
and  body — in  a  mammoth  model  plant. 
We  produce  them  at  a  factory  cost  which 
amazes  all  who  know  it — simply  by 
eliminating  waste. 

Where  We  Don't  Save 

What  we  save  is  that  enormous  loss 
due  to  inefficiency.  And  the  profits 
often  paid  on  parts  which  we  produce 


ourselves.     Then  we  spend  that  saving 
on  a  hundred  extra  values. 

But  we  do  not  save  on  men.  We 
have  for  years  been  gathering  here  some 
of  the  ablest  men  the  motor  line  devel- 
ops. And  this  new  Mitchell  line  em- 
bodies all  of  their  accomplishments. 

Some  Things  to  See 

See  the  up-to-date  bodies,  in  19  styles, 
which  famous  designers  have  produced 
for  Mitchells. 

See  our  new  types  of  year-'round  cars. 
See  our  several  styles  of  club  cars.  See 
our  new  coupes. 

See  our  shock-absorbing  springs — the 
most  comfortable]  type  in  existence. 
Thev  have  never  vet  been  broken. 


See  our  oversize  parts — our  wealth  of 
steel  alloy  parts — which  have  doubled 
Mitchell  endurance. 

See  the  reversible  headlights,  the  ball- 
bearing steering  gear,  the  power  tire 
pump,  the  dashboard  engine  primer, 
the  light  in  the  tonneau,  the  locked 
compartment,  etc. 

See  how  much  we  have  added  to  lux- 
ury and  beauty  out  of  savings  made  in 
our  new  body  plant. 

We  are  building  cars  which  are  vastly 
superior  to  ordinary  quality  cars.  You 
can  see  the  supremacy,  and  in  countless 
ways.  Prove  that  for  your  own  sake 
before  you  decide  on  a  car. 

Send  for  latest  catalog  to  Mitchell 
Motors  Co.,  Inc.,  Racine,   Wisconsin. 


Special   Features 

Two  Sizes  of  Sixes 
Two  Basic  Prices 
19  New-style  Bodies 
Oversize  Parts 
Big  Margins  of  Safety 
Shock-absorbing  Springs 
Superlative  Finish 
Extra-complete  Equipment 
Under  Prices 


$1525 


Mitchell 
C-42 


— a  roomy  7-passenger  Six.  with 
127-inch  wheelbase  and  a  highly 
developed  48-horsepower  motor. 

Three-Passenger    Roadster. 
$1490 
Club  Roadster.  $1560 
Sedan,  $2275      Cabriolet,  $1960 
Coupe.  $2135  Club  Sedan.  $2185 
Four-Passenger    Surrey,   $1625 
Also  Town  Car  and  Limousine 


$12  50  M,ae" 

— a  2  or  5-passenger  Six  on  similar 
lines,  with  120-inch  wheelbase 
and  a  40-horsepower  motor. 

Club  Roadster.  $1280 
Sedan,  $1950  Coupe.  $1850 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Racine,  and  sub- 
ject to  change  without  notice. 
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(Better  than  a 
mustard  plaster 

Once  when  grandma's 
joints  commenced  to 
pringle  and  twinge,  she 
used  to  go  to  the  mustard 
pot  and  make  a  mustard 
plaster.  Now  she  goes  to 
Musterole  and  gets  relief, 
but  does  without  the  blister 
and  the  plaster,  too ! 

My,  how  good  that 
Musterole  feels  when  you 
rub  it  in  gently  over  that 
lame  back  and  those  sore 
muscles.  First  you  feel  the 
gentle  tingle,  tnen  the  de- 
lightful, soothing  coolness 
that  reaches  in  the  twing- 
-  ing  joints  or  stiff,  sore 
muscles. 

It  penetrates  to  the  heart 
of  the  congestion.  This  is 
because  it  is  made  of  oil  of 
Mustard  and  other  home 
simples.  And  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  Musterole  will 
not  blister. 

On  the  contrary  the  peculiarity 
of  Musterole  lies  in  the  fact  that 
shortly  it  gives  you  such  a  cool, 
relieved  feeling  all  about  the 
twingey  part. 

And  Musterole  usually  brings 
the  relief  while  you  are  rubbing 
it  on.    Always  keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors   and   nurses  recom- 
mend Musterole.    30c  and  60c  jars— 
$2.50  hospital  size. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Real  Old  Time 

WX**&  Nd***™  Flavored 

pin  r.rppn  Smoking 
River  Tobacco 

without  dope  or  sweetening,  just  nature-  Bv  M<iil 
flavored  and  mellowed  by  age,  just  ready       * 
for  the  pipe.    10  big  2-oz.  bags  or  i.'j'-lb.  drum  for  Ji.oo 
sent  postpaid.     Guaranteed  to  please  or   your   money 
back.     Stat'-  choice  of  heavy,  medium  or  mild. 
GREEN  RIVER  TOBACCO  CO.,        Boi  623,         OwensboroKy 


;it     tin      POO!    fellow'l     -hill-     Mitt  il     In      Mnoil 

upright 

<  >n  the  fourteenth  <la.\  he  utterij  col- 
lapsed, and  he  was  conveyed  awaj  in  a 
terrible  state.  Hi-  feet,  hands,  ;tn<l  I<ks 
wen  horriblj  swollen,  and  he  looked  a 
pitiful  picture. 

Hi-  tormentors,  however,  were  not  yel 
done  with  him.  After  two  or  three  days' 
close  attention  he  was  broughl  round,  hut 
In-  had  no  sooner  regained  hi-  senses  than 
In-  was  again  ordered  to  k<>  down  tin-  mine. 

The  Russian  refused  to  obey  the  order 
for  the  second  time,  and  was  forthwith 
forced  to  resume  In-  punishment  by 
Btanding  at  attention.  No  mercy  what- 
ever was  shown  to  this  unfortunate  vic- 
tim. When  In-  show  i'il  signs  of  moving 
he  was  either  hutted  with  a  rifle  or  kicked 
ahoiit  tin-  shins.  When  the  sun  came  out 
his  cap  was  taken  from  his  head,  BO  that 
the  heat  would   heat  upon  his  bared  In  ail. 

Altogether  this  poor  fellow  stood  on 
his  Legs  for  12  days.  As  time  went  on  we 
could  see  that  he  was  praet ieally  being 
killed  by  slow  degrees,  and  tin  end  came 
when  he  fell  to  the  ground  a  total  wreck. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  a  hospilal, 
and  what  came  of  him  after  that  I  have 
not  any  idea. 

The  sentries  again  began  to  relax  their 
vigilance  and  one  night,  eluding  the  guard, 
they  donned  their  civilian  clothes  in  the 
old  shaft  and  calmly  walked  out  of  the 
yard. 

HOW  PETER   HOPLEY  MADE  A 
MILLION  FROM  THE  SOIL 

WHEN  the  fighters  return  from  the 
battle-fields  of  Europe  to  face  the 
period  of  reconstruction  that  must  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  war  many  of  them  will 
have  been  inoculated  with  the  germ  of 
"the  open."  Even  those  who  are  not 
drawn  to  far  places  by  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture or  the  call  of  the  wild  will  feel 
the  lure  of  out-of-doors  stirring  in  their 
blood,  and  the  bookkeepers  and  clerks  of 
the  old  days  "before  the  war"  will  look 
askance  at  books  and  desks,  stuffy  offices, 
and — should  such  things  also  return  at 
the  end  of  the  war — steam-heated  flats. 
It  is  suggested  that,  for  future  reference, 
they  paste  in  their  service  hats  this  story  of 
Peter  Hopley,  who  made  a  million  dollars 
by  farming.  For  war-ravaged  Europe's 
call  upon  America  for  products  of  the  soil 
will  not  end  with  the  coming  of  peace,  and  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
av  rites: 

"  The  present  agitation  on  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  all 
lines  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  question: 
Why  is  there  not  more  produced  on  the 
farm;  also  whj7  are  there  so  many  aban- 
doned farms  throughout  the  country — 
land  that  is  pronounced  useless,  but  which 
could  be  cultivated  to  be  of  great  value 
to  the  country  in  the  present  food-crisis?  " 

And  so  it  becomes  worth  while  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Hopley's  experience,  for  altho 
he  is  seventy  now  he  says  that  if  he  were 
twenty-five  he  could  start  right  in  and 
duplicate  that  million  in  the  same  way. 
He  declares  that  the  opportunities  for  the 
farmer  are  greater  to-day  than  ever  before. 


lb-  was  oiih  nineteen  when  In-  left  his 
father's  farm  in  [owa  to  push  farther  West, 
and    of    I  hi-    period    of    hi-    lib     he    writ.- 

III     Tin     Till  in    n  ml    In  i     nil 

For  fear  an}  onemaj  think  thai  I  started 

out    iii    life    with   an   inheritance  or  did    not 

make   every   cent    I    possess   by   my  own 

unaided  efforts,  I  will  -a.\  that  tin  tu-i 
winter  I  was  in  the  West  I  worked  for  inv 
hoard.      I    worked  out    West    for  five  y< 

They  wen  the  years  of  tin   very  formative 

period     of     lil\      life.       The    gold     excitement 

was  at  its  height.     Men  were  driving  dailj 

over  tin    richest   soil  the  miii  ever  shone 

on,  to  seek  a  rocky  soil  when-  they  hoped, 
often  againsl  hope,  to  strike  it  rich  in  gold. 

They  passed  up  gold-mines  in  the  fertile 
fields  of  Iowa.  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska,  to  starve  and  die  in  tin-  rocky 
fastnesses  of  Colorado  and  Nevada.  Rut 
the  rush  was  on  and  I  joined  in  with  the 
rest.  I  became  a  freighter.  There  is 
nolhing  that  1  haven't  driven,  from  a 
Concord  coach  to  a  pack-mule. 

After  that  first  winter  at  working  for 
my  hoard  1  earned  $35  a  month,  at  the 
hardest  kind  of  hard  work.  I  freighted 
from  the  western  end  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
as  it  was  being  extended  then,  on  to 
Denver,  then  to  Kit  Carson,  and  through 
all  of  southeastern  Colorado  and  down 
into  New  Mexico.  1  hauled  railrOad-tics 
for  the  Union  Pacific  extension1  from 
Denver  to  Kit  ("arson,  1.50  miles,  and  fights 
with  the  Indians  were  a  matter  of  almost 
daily  occurrence. 

We  lost  many  a  man  in  those: brushes 
with  the  reds,  for  we  took  desperate 
chances — chances  I  would  not  think  of 
taking  to-day,  but  we  thought  little  of 
it  then. 

The  wages  were  small,  but  I  saved  all 
I  earned.  That  has  been  my  practise 
all  my  life.  We  paid  twice  as  much  for 
things  in  those  days  as  we  do  nowadays, 
but  1  needed  and  bought  little.  The 
result  was  that  when  I  quit  the  freighting 
business  after  five  years  I  owned  eighteen 
yoke  of  oxen,  six  wagons,  and  a  saddle- 
horse.  That  was  my  first  property.  I 
was  not  yet  twenty-five,  but  I  had  learned 
the  worth  of  money  through  having  to 
work  hard  for  what  I  got.  Hard  work, 
coupled  with  energy,  will  bring  success. 
Nothing  else  will. 

I  came  back  to  Iowa  after  that  Western 
experience  stouter  of  body  and  of  heart 
than  ever.  I  had  not  struck  any  gold,  but 
I  had  learned  to  strike  out  for  myself.  And 
let  me  say  right  now,  in  passing,  I  would 
not  work  for  another  man  a  minute  more 
than  I  actually  had  to  were  I  to  live  my 
life  over  again.  I  would  strike  out  for 
myself  the  very  first  opportunity. 

The  man  who  works  for  another,  if 
he  is  to  succeed  in  giving  his  employer 
value  received,  never  has  the  time  to  study 
the  things  he  wants  and  needs  to  know  for 
himself.  He  must  study  the  things  his 
employer  w^ants  him  to  know.  Far  better, 
I  say,  to  work  for  yourself  and  then  have 
the  time  to  study  the  things  you  need  to 
know  for  yourself.  No  man  has  any  busi- 
ness working  for  another  if  he  can  make  a 
day's  wages  for  himself.  There  have  . 
been  times  when  I  might  easily  have  envied 
a  mechanic  or  a  man  with  a  trade  who  was 
apparently  earning  more  than  I  was.  But 
I  could  see  farther  ahead  than  they. 

When  I  came  back  from  the  West  I 
had  a  little  money,  every  cent  earned  by 
myself.  What  I  have  to-day  is  the  in- 
crease of  that  money.  Men  will  tell  you 
that  the  first  thousand  dollars  is  the 
hardest  to  earn.     I  can't  say  so:   they  were 
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The^rbrld^  Richest  Man 


He  is  the  average  Canadian  — 

Here  is  his  Bank  Book 

CANADA  to-day  is  exceedingly  and  uniformly  pros- 
perous. The  average  Canadian  has  to  his  credit  in  the 
Bank,  the  sum  of  $125.00.  This  makes  him  by  far  the 
World's  wealthiest  man.  Before  the  war  he  had  only  $55.00. 
So,  in    money,  he   is   better  off   now  than   before  the  war. 


Cultivate  Brazil  or  Chili  if  you  want  to. 
Hire  a  representative.  Teach  him  Spanish. 
Worry  over  credits  and  packing  and  ex- 
change. But  in  the  meantime  cultivate 
Canada.  The  currency  in  Canada  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 
So  is  the  language.  The  methods  of  doing 
business  are  much  alike.  Bradstreet  and 
Dun  issue  Canadian  Credit  References. 
United  States  Railroads  issue  through  bills 
to  any  Canadian  point. 

Right  at  your  side  door,  separated  from 
you  only  by  a  friendly  and  imaginary  line, 
is  a  young  and  growing  nation  of  virile 
people,  who  have  more  money  to  their 
credit  per  capita  than  any  other  race  of 
people. 


How  can  you  get  a  share  of  the  money 
that  Canadians  spend? 

By  advertising  in  Canada. 

The  one  pre-eminent  medium  of  adver- 
tising in  Canada,  for  prestige  and  sales,  is  the 
Metropolitan  Newspapers.  Every  morning 
and  evening  these  newspapers  spread  from 
the  cities  into  mining  and  lumber  camps; 
across  the  prairie  to  scattered  homesteads; 
into  fishing  villages.  Laborers,  housewives, 
brokers,  bankers  —  everybody  in  Canada 
reads  one  or  perhaps  two  newspapers  a  day. 

The  United  States  manufacturer,  who  does 
not  cultivate  the  Canadian  market  by  adver- 
tising, is  neglecting  an  opportunity  to  secure 
NOW  the  trade  which  may  be  a  valuable 
STABILIZER  for  his  firm  when  the  war 
is  over  and  conditions  at  home  change. 


Any  newspaper  (or  all  of  them)  in  the  list  below  will  be  pleased  to  receive  and  answer  fully 
your  enquiries  regarding  the  actual  and  potential  market  for  your  goods  among  their  readers. 

NOTE — This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  of  twelve,  all  of  which  contain  valuable  information  and 
data  on  Canada  under  war  conditions.  They  have  been  prepared  in  portfolio  form.  Any  of 
the   Newspapers  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  portfolio  free  upon  application.       Write  for  it. 
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Halifax 
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Toronto 
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Leader 

St.  John 

Standard 

Mail  and  Empire 

Saskatoon     . 

Phoenix 

Telegraph  and  Times 

News 
Star 
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Star 

Quebec 

.     Telegraph 

London 

Calgary    .     . 

Albertan 
Herald 

Montreal 

.     Gazette 

Free  Press 

Edmonton 

Bulletin 

Star 

Winnipeg    . 

Free  Press 

Journal 

Ottawa 

.     Citizen 
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Vancouver    . 

World 

Journal- Press 

Tribune 

Victoria 

Colonist 

The 

above  publications 

have  advertising  representatives  in 

New  York  and  Chicago 

Prepared  by  SMITH,   DENNE  &  MOORE,   Limited,   Advertising  Agents,   Toronto  and  Montreal. 
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Conversational 

War-French 

\  In  a  Pocket 

\  Manual 


Here  is  the  quick,  easy  short  cut  to  a  speaking  knowl- 
edge of  War-time  French,  that  every  American  soldier 
or  sailor  needs  urgently.  By  studying  this  little  book 
in  odd  moments  he  can  gain  a  mastery  of  conversa- 
tional French  sufficient  for  everyday  needs.  Or,  by 
referring  to  this  book,  he  can  instantly  find  out  how  to 
express  in  French  anything  he  needs  to  say.  A  thumb- 
notch  index  makes  everything  immediately  accessible. 

Iin  thousand  military  and  conversational  words  and  phrases  are  contained 
in  one  alphabetical  order,  and  under  each  word  ;ire  given  the  correct  forms 
in  mart]  different  phrases.  I  hi  exact  pronunciation  of  each  word  is  given 
by  .1  simple  and  accurate  system.  No  previous  knowledge  oi  French  is 
needed  to  mak«  use  of  rhis  manual  -for  it  is  designed  for  men  who 
have  no  knowledge  ol  French,  and  need  to  get  it  in  a  hurry.  Ir  is  hound 
in  durable,  weather-proof  khaki. 

Commanding  Officers  Endorse  It 


Major-General  J.  T.  Dickman.  S.  A..  Commanding, 

Camp  Custer,  Mich. :—" I  have,  examined  the  book 
and  liml  it  to  be  convenient  In  form  and  the  contents 
entirely  satisfactory.  I  am  lure  thai  the  pronuncia- 
tion aaded  tothi  li-t  i>i  words  will  prove  highly  valu- 
able to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  expeditionary 
I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  this  book 
for  offii  i.il  use  with  the  troops." 

Colonel  J.  A.  Ryan.  Commanding,  Fort  Sheridan 
Training  tamp:  — "I  have  examined  it  I  Tin  Soldier's 
Service  Dictionary  carefully  and  believe  you  have 
compiled  ■  most  ex<  ellent  work  and  placed  it  in  a 
form  that  will  be  most  convenient  for  our  men  in 
Prance,    The  pronunciation  is  most  helpful.    I  con- 


gratulate you  on  such  an  excellent   production." 

Lieui.-Col.  A.  C.  Rend, Commanding, Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison  Training  Camp,  lnd.: — "I  have  carefully 
examined  'The  Soldier's  Service  Dictionary  ot  En- 
glish and  French  Military  and  Conversational  Words 
and  Phrases'  and  find  it  the  most  complete  and  con- 
venient  book  of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever  Been.  With 
this  book  as  his  constant  companion,  there  is  no 

reason    why    any    American    Soldier    who   can    read 

English  should  not  In-  abb-  to  make  himself  under- 
stood among  out  French  Allies,  I  shall  carry  my 
cops  iii  mj  pocket  or  field-kit  when  I  go  to  France 
as  a  valued  supplement  to  my  very  inconiplctc.knowl- 
edge  of  thr  French  language." 


Special  Features 


i — Tin-  Only  Dictionary, 
arrano'i  m  ONE  ALPHA- 
BE  IIC A  L  ORDE  R.of 
Words  used  by  the  Belgian, 

British,  and  French  Armies, 
and  among  the  French 
people. 

2 — Contains  the  Most 
Comprehensive  Pron o u n - 
ring  Vocabulary  of  Tech- 
I  emu  used  in  the  Mil- 
itary. Naval.  Aeronautical, 
and  Aviation  Servii 

3 — A  Short  Cut  to  such 
French  Speech  and  Cram- 
mar  as  is  Needed  to  make  oneself  Easily  Understood 

within  and  without  the  War  /one. 

4 — A  Concise  Pronouncing  Guide  to  the  meanings  of 

terms  used  in  Camp,  on  the  Field,  or  in  the  Trenches. 

s — It  includes  the  chief  Woids  of  Command, 

6 — It  contains  the  Terms  used  by  the  Infanm  .  the 

Artillery,  and  the  Cavalry;  the  Engineers;  tin  Signal 


To  Relatives  and  Friends 
of  Men  in  Uniform 


Special  Features 

Coi  ps — T  elegraph,  Tele- 
phone, and  Wireless  —  the 
Army  Transport  and  Am- 
munition Sei  vices. 

7 — It  embraces  the  Ter- 
minology peculiar  to  the 
Army  Medical  Service,  Am- 
bulance C  or  ps  .  a  nil  t  he 
Nursing  Staff. 

s — It  covers  all  New  En- 

rinl  s  and   Methods  of  \\  ar 

fare    from    "Barrage"    and 
"Camouflage"  to  "Suffoca- 
ting   Gas"    and   "Smoke 
Helmet." 
barndook,"  ••blimp."  "<  .mi- 

cootie."  "curtain  ot  lire." 
"cushy."  "dekko."  "fag,"  "fantassin."  "frigot," 
"glPPO,"  "hosteau."  tank."  and  a  thousand  and  One 
other  terms  peculiar  to  the  soldier.-  vernacular. 

tO — It   is  designed   for  instant  use  and'pronipt  ser- 
vile  by  all   who   know   in    English  what  they  want  to 

say  clearh  in  Fi  ench. 


Save  \<>ur  boy  or  your  friend  the  em- 
barrassment, inconvenience,  and  dis- 
comfort sure  to  result  from  a  lack  of 
knowledgeofFrench,  Give  or  send  him 
one  of  these  book,  to  express  your 
thoughtfulness  and  regard.  We  will 
mail  it  to  any  enlisted  man,  anywhere. 


o- 

ion. 


-It  tells  what  are 

"  C  a  in  on  f  I  et." 


Sent  Postpaid  for  $1.29 

SIkh  and  send  us  tin  coupon  with  $1.29  and  we  will  send  you  the  book,  equipped 
with  a  patent  thumb-not ;li  cpiick  reference  index  If  you  wish  us  to  send  it  to  the 
ad.lrc>s  of  an  enlisted  man.  send  full  instructions  with  youi  order.  We  will  send  it 
direct  from  here  to  him.  and  you  maj   write  >.i\  ini;  that  it  is  going  forward. 


SIGN   AND   SEND   THIS    COUPON 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

1  '  o  for  which  send  me.  postpaid,  VOUt   new    book.  "The 

Soldier's  Service  Dictionary,"  khaki  bound— with  thumb-notch  index. 

return   it    within   ten   days  and    you 
I'  2-IO-I8. 


If  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it.  I  may 
will  refund  what  I  have  paid. 


Naiin' 

Address 


City 


all    hard    In  .  ai  n         I    in  v  if   worked 

in   mj    life  a-   I   worked  aft.  r  I   had  m\    • 

-  iO.OOO 

Young  llo|>h\  invested  hi-  Colorado 
savings  in  a  pieoi  of  land  in  Cass  Count] 

eight}     aire-      for    which     hi      paid    $25   an 
aen         1  li     -t  ill   n\\  ii>   tin     land   and 
would    not    -<ll    it    for   %2'A)  an    aen.      Hut 
he  contend-  lhat   tin    pride  of  land  does  not 

determine    ii >    produetiveiierts.     If    it    can 

not  In  made  to  pa  J  tin  priee  is  imma- 
terial.      His   father   bought    hi-   lii-1    land     - 

a  quarter  section  from  tin  (Jovernment 
for  11.25  an  aere,  lmt,  writes  Mr.  Hop 

lie  i-otild  not  make  tin  payments,  even 
at  that  priee.  bo  the  hind  reverted  to  the 
United  States.  They  might  as  well  hav« 
asked  *1(K)  or  $200;  if  you  can  not  pay  if 
or  earn  it  the  priee  is  immaterial.  Four 
years  ago  1  bought  land  without  even  a 
fence  around  it  for  $150  an  acre  that  1  had 
seen  the  owner  buy  for  sill  an  acre.  Of 
OOUr&g  that  had  Keen  forty  years  before. 
Mut   1  am  earning  more  off  that  land  at 

$150  an  aere  than  he  did  w  hen  it  was  $10. 

1  contend  that  the  man  who  pays  $200 
an  aere  is  getting  it  cheaper  than  my 
father  did  at  $1.25  and  I  at  $25.  Not 
only  are  crops  greater  and  worth  more, 
but  money  is  plentiful  nowadays.  Back  in 
the  old  days  we  saw  but  little  of  it.  My 
lather  had  fanned  in  order  that  his  family 
mighl  eat.  He  knew  nothing  about 
markets  or  grain  prices,  and  worried  lesl 
about  farm  values.  What  lie  did  know- 
was  that  wheat  or  corn  could  be  ground 
at  the  mil]  to  make  bread  for  the  family. 

Occasionally  a  traveler  passed  through 
our  part  of  the  country  and  bought  some 
corn.  But  such  occasions  wen  rare.  When 
We  put  in  a  crop  in  those  earh  days  we  had 
no  idea  what  it  would  bring  in  fact,  rais- 
ing to  sell  was  scarcely  thought  of,  and 
we  never  had  an  established  market  for 
corn  or  live  stock  until  the  railroad  whistle 
disturbed  the  quietness  of  the  prairie  and 
the  word  was  passed  around  that  there  was 
a  man  at  the  station  building  an  elevator. 
We  soon  learned  that  an  elevator  v, 
place  where  grain  was  bought,  that  the 
elevator  man  paid  actual  money  for  the 
grain  we  raised.  This  was  indeed  a  bom 
for  the  farmer  who  had  been  hauling  corn 
or  wheat  fifty  miles  to  Council  Bluffs,  who 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  it  was 
worth,  and  who.  furthermore,  was  usually 
paid  in  provisions  rather  than  cash. 

When  llophy  had  accumulated  S"..(KKI 
lie  branched  out  into  the  cattle  busineSI 
with  his  brother,  but  after  thri  i  years  he 
"pulled  out,"  as  he  expresses  it.  lb  has 
conducted    his    business    alone    ever    since. 

except  for  his  tirst  venture  in  horse- 
importing,  in  which  line  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers.  His  first  big  overseas  venture 
was  made  in  1884,  when  he  returned  from 
Europe  with  twenty-five  head  of  Clyde- 
dales,  in  which  he  had  invested  every  cent 
of  his  ready  money.  Eventually  he  be- 
came om  of  the  bio  horse  importers  of  the 
country.     Since   L884  In-  has  crossed  the 

on. m  every  year,  and  sometimes  twice  a 
year.  He  was  in  Europe  when  tin  war 
broke  out. 

Hut  he  would  not  take  up  litis  line  if  b*J 
w  ire  to  si  art  over  again,  he  declares,  for  he 
believes  the  opportunities  for  the  man  who 
feeds    cattle    and    sheep    and    hogs    for    the 


market  are  almost  limitless.  And  hrro  are 
,i  tew  words  for  the  young  man  who  cornea 
back  from  the  war  with  "hack  to  the  soil" 
ringing  in  his  ears  and  singing  in  his  heart : 

Men  say  that  Peter  Ilopley  is  successful, 
yel  I  have  not  done  anything  more  than 
any  ether  man  could  have  done,  nor 
more  than  1  could  do  over  again  wen  I 
young. 

Folks  often  say  to  me:  "Ilopley.  you 
had  exceptional  oppevtunities.  You  came 
here  when  the  countrv  was  young  and  land 
cheap.  You  got  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Of  course  yon  worked  hard,  bul  you  were 
lucky.  What  could  you  do  nowadays? 
What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a  young 
man.  poor  and  without  your  present 
experience?     You  couldn't  make  it." 

Th  y  make  me  tired.  If  1  were  a 
young  man  again  -twenty-five  or  thirty — 
and  had  my  wife  lure  with  me,  I'd  make 
again;  and  here  is  how  I  would  do 
it :  I  would  hire  out«to  a  farmer  as  a  farm- 
hand. I  would  get  $50  a  month,  for  that 
is  the  wages  of  our  hands,  and  they  are 
not  as  good  men  as  I  was.  But  that  is  not 
alt.  I  would  get  a  house  to  live  in,  and 
fuel.  I  would  get  a  garden,  chickens,  and  a 
cow.  At  Ihe  end  of  a  year  1  would  have 
earned  $600,  and  1  would  have  every  cent 
of  that  $600.  I  would  have  fed  the  family 
and  kept  ourselves  on  the  products  of  the 
garden,  the  chickens,  and  the  cow.  I 
would  work  another  year.  By  that  time  I 
would  have  earned  $1,200.  I  will  allow 
Sl'00  for  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  ex- 
penses. I  would  have  $1,000  left.  But 
that  is  only  half  of  the  story.  By  that 
time  1  would  have  a  credit  of  $1,000  to 
11,500,  because  the  hanker  would  know 
me,  would  know  1  was  a  hard  worker  and  a 
good  saver.  He  would  sec  me  coming  in 
every  month  with  my  pay  check.  He 
would  look  at  my  account  and  see  that 
I  was  not  drawing  out  any  of  my  money. 
Believe  me,  the  hanker  soon  gets  to  know 
Ihe  man  who  deserves  to  get  ahead,  -who  is 
Worth;  of  credit. 

Well,  at  the  end  of  two  years  I  would 
have  81.000  in  cash,  and  credit,  we'll  say, 
of  $l,.")00  more.  I  would  buy  two  good 
cows  and  about  three  teams  of  horses — 
good  horses,  but  cheap,  and  out  of  which 
I  could  get  hard  work.  I  would  go  around 
to  some  sales  and  buy  good  second-hand 
machinery,  for  you  can  pick  up  bargains 
that  way.  just  as  good  as  new  and  for  half 
the  price.  I  would  buy  a  flock  of  sheep 
and  a  few  sows.  Then  I  would  rent  a 
farm,  and  my  wife  and  1  would  start  in 
for  ourselves.  We'd  raise  all  our  own 
food;  we'd  he  up  with  the  sun,  and  we'd 
work  all  day. 

After  a  while  I'd  go  to  the  banker  again 
and  say:  "Mr.  Banker.  I've  got  so  much 
ready  money;  I  have  so  much  stock;  I 
owe  so  much.  I  want  to  go  over  to 
Omaha  and  buy  some  feeders;  there's 
good  money  in  it."  And  Mr.  Banker  would 
be  glad  to  lend  me  the  money  to  buy 
those  cattle,  too.  He'd  know  I  was  paying 
my  store  bills,  that  my  wife  wasn't  wasting 
money,  that  we  were  working  and  saving, 
and  deserved  to  succeed.  In  ten  years 
I'd  have  a  good  stake.  That's  how  I'd 
start  again. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  thing:  the  first 
ten  years  of  our  married  life  my  wife  and 
I  worked  hard,  as  hard  as  human  beings 
ever  worked.  Corn  was  worth  practically 
nothing.  I  have  sold  for  two  cents  a  pound 
as  good  hogs  as  ever  went  to  market  .  We 
raised  a  large  family.  In  ten  years,  with 
the  low  prevailing  prices,  we  accumulated 
$30,000  over  and  above  all  our  expenses.  I 
could  do  it  again  too,  and  do  it  better  still. 
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New  Kin 

of 
Havana 


1 


H.  B.  Roberts 

of  Tampa 


F  you  ever  visit  the 
City  of  Tampa,  it 
will  no  doubt  sur- 
prise vim  to  sec  the 
kind  of  a  Havana  the 
Cuban  cigar  maker 
himself  smokes.  None 
of  your  dry  cigar-coun- 
ter "veterans"  for  this 
connoisseur  of  connois- 
seurs! He  wants  his 
cigars  fresh!  The  fresh- 
er the  better!  When 
he  "feels  like  a  smoke" 
he  takes  a  handful]  of 
the  moist  Havana  leaf  and  rolls  himself  a 
fresh'onc.  And  why?  Because  he  wants  the 
full,  fine  flavor  and  aroma  that  you  can  find 
only  in  a  freshly-made  Havana  that  is  still 
moist  with  the  natural  oil  of  the  Havana  leaf. 

The  Flavor  is  In  the  Leaf-Oil 

The  delicious,  full,  rich  taste  and  aroma 
that  has  made  Havana  cigars  famous  is  due  to  tin- 
natural  oil  in  the  Havana  leaf.  When  that's  dried  out 
the  flavor  is  gone.  High  grade  Cuban  tobacco  im- 
proves in  the  bale  up  to  a  certain  age.  but  after  it's 
made  into  cigars  it  deteriorates  quickly  and  soon 
becomes  almost  tasteless,  due  to  the  rapid  evaporation 
of  the  leaf-oil.  Th..-  Cuban  Cigarrero  knows  that  the 
bouquet  of  the  Havana  is  in  the  leaf-oil,  so  he  rolls  his 
cigars  of  the  moist  leaves,  still  rich  and  sweet  with  the 
natural  oil  flavor. 

"Now  I  Know  What  a  Havana 
Smoke  Really  Is!" 

That  is  what  you  will  exclaim  on  lighting  up  a  fresh 
Havana.  That  is  what  Mr.  Roberts  of  Tampa 
used  to  hear  from  the  smokers  who  visited  his  city. 
He  heard  it  so  often,  in  fact,  that  it  finally  occurred  to 
him  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  devise  some  plan 
whereby  he  could  furnish  fresh  Havanas  direct  to 
smokers  throughout  the  country.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  had  a  splendid  cigar  factory  going,  making 
fresh  Havanas  and  shipping  them  hourly  in  their 
original  freshness  to  private  smokers  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

It  was  fourteen  years  ago"  that  Roberts  rstaricd. 
Today  he  has  a  factory  that  covers  an  entire  block  in 
Tampa  and  has  25,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  with 
light  and  air  coining  in  through  150  large  windows. 
He  has  built  up  the  largest  business  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  supplying  over  30,000  smokers  throughout  the 
United  States  with  Roberts'  freshly-made,  freshly- 
shipped  Havanas. 


Has  Risked  $6,000,000  on  His 
Oiler     "Try  Belore  You  Buy" 

.  inning  R'<  done 

plan.    Mi* 

■   with'. 111 

1.    Hi-  ln\ 

in  li-k 
.ind  il 
not  have  to  b  H 

worth   of  his  1  igars  on   this 

t ■  1 1  ill  BU<  li  .1  >"■  mi 

there 

between  his  fresh  1 1. 
and   the  kind  tin-   e 

.-■IN. 

RoberU  li  -■>!'    Id  : 

ing  hi« 

trial   oil  1-    plain 

that  no  retailer  ran  giv 

like  Roberta.  The  retaili 

have  been  tn  eh-  long  before  In- 
put-  thrill   on   his   Bheh 
some  more.       Mmli   of    tin-   fine, 
natural-flavor  oil  ha-  escaped  from 
the  cigar.  Humidors  may  moisten 
the  dealer's  cigars  -but  only  with 
water.     There  is  no  way  of  restor- 
ing the  exquisite  Havana  bouquet 
that  has  escaped  with  the  evapo- 
rated oil.   "Store  1  igar-  1 
and  flat  compared  with  m 
says   Roberts.     Hut   he  does  not 

ask  you  to  accept  his  word  for  it 
— he  always  says  "Try  before 
you  buy."  He  asks  you  to  teat 
his  fresh  cigars  by  ear  as  well  as 

as  by  taste: 

"Hold  one  of  my  cigars  to 
your  car  and  press  it.  There's 
no  crackle  as  there  Is  In  the 
cigars  you're  now  smoking. 
You  can  hend  one  of  my 
cigars  almost  double  without 
its  crackling  or  breaking. 
That's  because  my  cigars 
are  fresh  -  shipped  to  you  the 
day  they  arc  rolled.  The  leaf 
is  still  rich  with  the  natural 
Havana  leaf-oil — the  oil  that 
gives  the  fine,  full  Havana  fla- 
vor in  all  Its  mellow  richness." 

Roberts'  New  Offer 

Just  now  Mr.  Roberts  is 
making  a  special  offer  which 
should  appeal  to  even-  discrimi- 
nating smoker.  He  does  not  ask 
you  to  send  a  penny.  Simply 
send  Roberts  your  name  aid 
address  and  he  will  ship  you  (pre- 
paid) a  box  of  fifty  of  his  fresh 
Roberts  Havana  Perfectos.  This 
is  a  clear  Havana,  hand-made, 
and  of  good  size.  5  inches  long. 
Smoke  five  of  these  fresh  Havanas 
without  obligating  yourself  to 
spend  a  cent.  If  you  are  not 
delighted  with  the  five  you 
smoke,  if  they  do  not  give  you  an 
altogether  new  appreciation  of 
Havana  taste  and  aroma,  just 
send  the  balance  back  to  Roberts  _  .  Ac^"al  "2" 
and  you  wont  owe  him  a  penny.  !%r?cT^7 .  w7u* 
If  you  find  that  you  like  his  fresh  r»"»-  hanii-m*d<-.  !>  in. 
Havanas  after  smoking  five  and     !?£.:  on  "" 

want    to    keep    the    cigar.;,   mail 

Roberts  your  check  or  money  order  for  55.50.  Mr. 
Roberts  makes  this  liberal  offer  entirely  at  his  risk  in 
order  to  let  you  prove  to  yourself  that  you  get  not 
only  fresh  and  finer  cigars  direct  from  Roberts  fac- 
tory, but  you  get  them  for  less  money  than  you  pas- 
tor the  dealer's  dried-out  cigar  of  unknown  origin. 

NOTE. — In  writing  to  Roberts  it  is  requested  that 
you  kindly  use  your  business  letterhead  or  give  some 
reference.    Address 

J.  W.  ROBERTS  &  SON 

222  Roberts  Street  Tampa,  Florida 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


EHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 
PEUHINQ  SHEAB 


RHODES  MFG.  CO 
539  S.  Division  Ave. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

Made  in  all  Styles  and  Size* 
All  shears 
delivered  free 
to  your  door. 
Send  for  cireu 
lar  and  prices. 
GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


Making  Young  America  Fit 

Show  your  hoy  how  to  develop  his  body — how 
to  make  11  lithe,  strong,  symmetrical;  how  to  fit 
himself  better  tor  his  sports,  his  chores,  his  work 
later  on;  how  to  profit  by  hisexerciso  phj  sically. 
mentally,  morally.  Give  him  this  little  book  to 
guide  him. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Ling  System 

by  Dr.  Anders  Wiilc.  Director  of  the  Gymnastic 
Orthopedic  Institute  in  Stockholm.  He  describes 
and  explains  how  to  put  in  practice,  in  the  homr, 
without  apparatus,  the  famous  Swedish  s>  stem 
that  has  been  nationally  accepted  allover  Europe 
Parked  with  value  for  every  boy — and  just  as 
truly  for  every  man,  woman  and  girl  who  wants 
to  keep  naturally  strong  and  well. 

Cloth  bound,  illustrated.   By  mail,  54  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


v$°NSTRUCT10»*, 


WfUtfc/JJoW 


CHEST  WITrT^S 

Chill  in  it" 


We  manufacture  over  200  different  styles  and  sizes,  and  we  please  the  most  exacting  pur- 
chaser. We  own  and  operate  the  largest  refrigerator  factorv  in  the  world  and  our  product 
is  known  "In  Over  a  Million  Homes."  The  "WHITE  'MOUNTAIN"  Refrigerator  in 
Itself  is  an  exposition  of  progress.  Jteaitti/'ul  catalogues  and  booklets  on  regvesi. 


■r. 


HOMES 


REFRIGERATORS 


rjtfl^MANUFA^> 

ft**         COMPANY        "e 

Nashua. N.H- 
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BIRDS  --IN*.    kS   <-l  NS    ROOM 
IN    Mi    \l  \N'S    LAND" 


THE  MASTER  CANOE 


PIC  l  URE  your  bed  mil  ivrlinimr 
le  cushion!,  fingera 
trailing  In  the  cool  waters  an 

i  |  b  hind.    I  liis 
ti  tha  life  !    W  hat  a  satisfac  I 
[i  to  skim    i  in  in.;  in  an  out  Town 
"Sponson  Model,    Ihe  safest  xinot  in 
rid  I     The  air  chamber  on 
side  prevents  capsizing  and 
■  it  positively  unsinkable  1  he 
i >U1  Town  "Sponson"  is  (he  ideal 
for  family  use.    Write  for 
Vie*  Hook. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 
772  Fourth  St.       Old  Town.  Maine 

- 1  mi  at  BTai  ■.  / '"  "  Softool 


The   Health-Care    of   the   Growing   Child 

by  Louis  Fischer.  M.D.  For  the  mother  who  would  guard  her 
child's  health  and  understand  the  best  treatment  during  ill- 
ness.  Postpaid,  J  1.37.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  N.Y. 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


KiARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WE.ST>- 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable   Discovery  That  Cuts  Down 

•the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-five 

Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, N.Y. , 
has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of  paint 
without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for  outside  or  inside  paint- 
ing. It  is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint.  It  ad- 
heres to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  124  North 
Street,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  hr  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,  also  color  card  and  full  information  show- 
ing you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  today.  Advt. 

Base  and  FloorgJB^. 
one  continuous 
piece. 


Put  On  Like  Plaster— Wears  Like  Iron 


It  Is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  in  plastic  form 
over  old  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  crevice 
or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture— la 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bath  Room,  Laundry,  Porch.  Garage, 
Restaurant,  Theater,  Hotel,  Factory  Office  Building  Rail- 
road  Station,  Hospital— all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub- 
stantial and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.  Full  information 
and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR     COMPANY 
941  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

On  the  Market  10  years 
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0  MA\"s  i.w  I)  bold*  no  terron 
for  the  feathered  tribe.  Birds  build 
their  not-  in  the  corners  of  the  wire  en* 
tanglements,  and  sing  merrily  in  the  midsl 
of   the    deafening    cannonades.      In    fact, 

neither  the  strafing  of  the  Hun  nor  the  re- 
plies of  the  Allies'  guns  seem  to  have  an} 

effect   on   the    wild    life    of    the    U  ar-st  rickeli 

country.     A  writer  in  the  London  Spectator 

tell- of  a  bright  moonlight  night,  with  both 

the  British  and  German  guns  booming,  when; 

I 

A  crested  lark  Bang  sweet  h  as  if  an- 
ticipating the  daw  n.  while  a  blackcap  in  the 

withered  saplings  that  screened  our  gun- 
|Hl  trilled  forth  his  lay,  punctuated  by 
the  boom  of  the  guns  beneath  him.  The 
effect  was  very  quaint,  as  during  each 
pause    in    the    gun-fire    the    blackcap's 

song  echoed  sweetly  over  the  shell-riven 
earth.  A  German  shell,  better  aimed 
than  usual,  scored  a  direct  hit  vipon  our 
gun,  but  the  din  of  the  explosion  apparent- 
ly did  not  trouble  the  bird,  for  he  only 
fluttered  away  to  the  next  sapling  and  con- 
tinued his  song. 

At  another  time,  when  billeted  in  a 
chateau  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds 
and  an  extremely  green  and  smelly  moat, 
I  listened  to  a  nightingale,  thrush,  and 
blackbird  piping  for  all  they  were  worth, 
while  not  a  hundred  yards  away  the  Ger- 
man shells  were  pounding  to  atoms  some 
sheds  and  a  barn. 

Even  in  the  trenches  the  birds  do  not 
appear  to  trouble  about  the  sounds  of  war, 
and  the  wire  entanglements  of  No  Man's 
Land  are  a  happy  hunting-ground,  and 
from  a  bird's  point  of  view  an  ideal  place 
for  nest  -  building.  Last  year  I  found  a 
blackbird's  nest  in  a  tangled  corner, 
while  at  another  corner  a  kestrel  would 
perch  and  preen  her  feathers,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  flying  bullets  and  shells. 

One  bird  maneuver  is  rather  surprizing. 
A  company  of  small  birds — sparrows, 
chaffinches,  and  other  members  of  the  same 
family — may  be  feeding  quietly  in  the 
road  or  around  a  barn,  when  suddenly  they 
will  fly  up  and  scatter  at  right  angles. 
For  a  second  or  two  there  is  nothing  to  be 
heard,  then  the  sound  of  a  shell  comes 
faintly.  Now,  what  instinct  has  taught 
the  birds  to  disperse  and  fly  in  this  way 
from  the  direct  path  of  a  shell?  In  the 
early  days  of  the  war  they  were  not  so 
wily,  or  perhaps  their  hearing  was  not  so 
acute,  for  sparrows  would  remain  in  the 
ivy  covering  a  house  until  the  shell  ac- 
tually exploded,  then  they  would  whirl  out 
and  upward  like  so  many  pieces  of  shrapnel. 
Other  birds  do  not  appear  to  have  learned 
to  do  this,  for  in  an  orchard  that  the 
Germans  were  shelling  the  young  swallows 
remained  perched  on  the  branches  until 
the  trees  fell.  Then  they  flew  up  and 
whirled  about,  actually  hawking  for  in- 
sects over  the  ruins  of  their  former  roost- 
ing place.  Yet  the  parent  swallows  were 
most  anxious  over  the  welfare  of  their 
young  brood,  and  kept  them  together  for  a 
long  time  after  they  had  left  the  nest. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  they  have  not  learned 
the  danger  that  lies  in  the  whine  of  an 
oncoming  shell. 


No  Chance  for  Her. — He — "  Here's  a 
'woman  suing  for  divorce  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  in  a  trance  when  she  got 
married." 

His  Better  Half---"  Well,  if  marriage 
won't  bring  her  out  of  it,  divorce  won't !" 
— Judge. 


tin;  spice  of  life 


Gnaw ed  Right.     Tea<  heb        Henry,  if 

you  had  three  apples  ami  some  one  gave 

you  five  more,  what   would  you  ha 

II  i  \m       "  1  gueSB  I'd  ha\  1    a  pain  in  my 

Btomaeh."     Chicago  \  ■ 


Financing     the     Road.      Road     CoMMlft- 
aioi  "  Hiil    who  is  to  pay  for  such  a 

fine  road  as  you   propose? 

(  1 1  i/.i.n  "  The      motorists.      It     will 

tempt    I  hem    lo   break   the  speed    laws  and 
their  tines  will  pay  for  the  road." — Bo 
Transcript. 


Pulpit  Camouflage.  "  Mabel,"  queried 
the  caller  of  the  minister's  little  daughter, 
"does  your  father  ever  preach  the  same 
sermon  t  w  ice'.'" 

'  Yes,  1  think  he  does,"  replied  Mabel. 
"  but  he  talks  loud  and  soft  in  different 
places  each  time,  so.it  doesn't  sound  the 
same  to  outsiders." — Indianapolis  Slur. 


Strict  Censorship.—  "  So  you  were  in  the 
battle  of  the  Marne?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  tramp. 

"  What  can  you  tell  me  about  that  great 
fight?" 

"  Not  a  word  ma'am.  I'm  on  my 
honor  not  Ho  reveal  a  thing  I  saw  or  did. 
That's  a  very  strict  military  rule." — Detroit 
Fne  Press. 


Breaking  It  to  the  Heir. — The  ex- 
pectant heir  to  his  uncle's  millions  anx- 
iously asked  the  doctor,  when  his  uncle 
was  taken  ill,  if  there  was  no  hope." 
"  What  did  the  doctor  say?" 
"  He  told  him  there  was  no  hope  what- 
ever. The  chances  were  his  uncle  would 
get  well  enough  to  marry  his  housekeeper." 
—  Baltimore  American. 


Maids  Are  So  Dishonest. — "  You  simply 
can  not  trust  anybody.  Every  one  seems 
so  dishonest  nowadays,"  declared  the 
woman.  "  My  maid,  in  whom  I  had  the 
utmost  confidence,  left  me  suddenly  yester- 
day and  took  with  her  my  beautiful  pearl 
brooch." 

"  That  is  too  bad,"  sympathized  the 
friend.     "  WThich  one  was  it?" 

"  That  very  pretty  one  I  smuggled 
through  last  spring." — Pittsburg  Chroiml, 
Telegraph. 


Pre-Hoover  Days  in  England 

Please  don't  buy  sugar  !     Leave  it  to  the 
poor, 
It  only  tends  to  make  things  sweet  and 
messy, 
There  was  none  in  the  days  of  Agincourt 

And  Crecy ! 

Potatoes,  too  !    Why  do  you  fondly  yearn 
For  things  which  come  to  table  hard  or 
sodden? 
They   didn't   have   them   at   the   time  of 
Bannockburn 

Or  Flodden ! 

Look  to  your  dust-bins!  and  avoid  the  trick 
Of  senseless  prodigalities  and  wastings. 
Think  how  they  lived  in  One,  O,  double  six 

At  Hastings ! 

Surely  the  Ancients  had  not  the  monopoly 
Of  self-restraint?    You,  too,  can  play  the 
man,  eh? 
They    simply    did   without    things   at 
Thermopylae 

And  Canue. 
— The  Passing  Show. 
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Interior  of  an  Austin  Standard  No.  4  Factory- Building — "somewhere  in  th"  United  St  il 

The  Austin  Company  Erects  Austin 
Standard  Factory- Buildings  Complete  in 
Thirty  Working-Days  From  Date  of  Order 

Austin  Standard  Factory-Buildings  are  built  of  concrete,  brick, 
structural  steel,  steel  sash,  glass,  timber,  and  cement  or  gypsum  roof  tile. 

They  are  substantial,  permanent,  excellently  ventilated  and  daylighted 
structures.  They  exemplify  the  best  features  of  American  industrial 
building  practice  as  tested  out  by  the  Austin  Company  through  many 
years  of  industrial  construction,  design,  and  equipment  work. 

These  buildings  are  adequate  in  almost  any  industrial  situation 
where  special  features  of  building  design  are  not  necessary  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 


Three    types    of    Austin     Standard     Factory- 
Buildings  can  be  erected  in  30  working-days  after 
order,   four    can    be 
completed     in    60 
working-days,  and  two 
(mul  til- story     types) 
in   somewhat   longer 
time.  This  practically 
ultimate  speed  is  possi-  . 
hie  hecause  designs  are 
ready  and  materials  are 
actually  held  in  stock. 


,E    <=■'  Ot>l    ^.  -N» 


Cross-section  of  an  Austin  Standard  Xo.  4 


Austin    Standard     Factory-Buildings    and    the 
facilities  of  the  Austin  Engineering  Construction 

and  Equipment  De- 
pa  itments  for  han- 
dling special  work  a  re 
all  described  in  de- 
tail in  the  Austin 
Book  of  Buildings, 
which  will  be  sent 
to  you  on  applica- 
tion to  the  nearest 
Austin  office. 


The  Austin  Company 


Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 


Cleveland    16112   Euclid   Ave.    Eddy   4500 
Indianapolis    Merchants'  Bank   Bldg.     Main   6428 


Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


Penobscot  Bldg. 
House  Bldg. 


Cherry  4466 
Court  1993 


New  York      217  Broadway      Barclay  8886 

Philadelphia  IBulletin  Bldg.  Spruce  1291 

Washington        901  Fifteenth  St.         Franklin  3779 


I!!'! 
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HOW  TO  END  CORNS 


S  AF  t 
C  E  RTAI N 


H  ARS  H 
UNSAFE 


DANGEROUS 
TEMPORARY 


Which  Way  for  "You  ? 


Above  are  pictured  three  ways 
to  treat  corns. 

Blue-jay  is  the  most  certain.  It  is 
safe  and  gentle. 

Yet  the  unknowing  ones  experi- 
ment with  harsh,  mussy  liquids  or 
the  dangerous  razor. 

These  two  ways  are   temporary. 

ButBlue-jayisscientific.  The  spot 
of  medicated  wax,  discovered  by  a 
great  chemist,  soothes  while  it  works. 

Place  a  Blue-jay  Plaster  on  your 
throbbing  corn  tonight. 

Relief  is  instant.  The  soft  felt 
pad  stops  the  pain  by  relieving  the 
pressure. 

In  48  hours  the  medicated  wax  has 
saturated  the  corn— under- 
mined it  to  its  roots — and  it 
comes  off  painlessly, com- 
pletely. Nature  responds 
quickly  to  such  a  gentle, 
corrective  treatment. 


Hardly  a  corn  can  resist.  Of  course 
once  in  a  while  there  is  an  old, 
stubborn  corn  which  requires  a 
second  or  third  application.  But 
such  are  rare. 

Blue-jay  Plasters  are  made  by 
Bauer  £&>  Black,  the  great  surgical 
dressing  house. 

Try  a  Blue-jay  Plaster  now.  Join 
the  pain-free  thousands  who  rely 
on  Blue-jay. 

Once  you  know  Blue-jay,  you'll 
never  consent  to  have  a  corn  again, 
nor  to  coddle  itwith  temporary  ways. 

The  cost  is  slight,  the  application 
simple. 

Remember,  we  promise  immedi- 
ate relief  and  a  defense- 
less corn. 

Blue-jay  Plasters  are 
sold  by  all  druggists — 25c 
per  package.  Also 
Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 


Blu 


e-jay 


For  Corns 

Stops  Pain  Instantly — Ends  Corns  Completely 
25c  Packages  at  Druggist* 
BAUER  &  BLACK  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc.  Chicago  and  New  York  ~j) 


Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor 


MUSICIAN 

His  Life 
And  Letters 
Just  Published 


By  W.  C.  Berwick  Savers.  With  an 
appendix  listing  his  Compositions. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  and  com- 
plete life  of  the  only  composer  of  clas- 
sic music  to  come  from  the  colored 
races.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  and  his  father 
a  Sierra  Leone  Native.  His  life  is  one  of  fascination 
and  unusual  interest. 

Many  photos,  over  300  pages,  $2.25  net;  by  mail  $2.37. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Quacks  and  Charlatans 

have  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  they  are  still 
with  us.  Superstition  in  Medicine,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Professor  Hugo  Magnus  by  Dr.  Julius  L. 
Salinger,  gives  a  most  instructive  and  entertaining  history 
of  the  many  strange  beliefs  and  practises  that  have  clus- 
tered about  the  healing  art  in  all  ages.  Of  interest  alike 
to  doctors  and  laymen.  i2tno,  cloth.  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.08. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


A  Really  Important  Contribution  to  the  Literature  of  the  Stage 

Sixty  Years  of  the  Theater 


By  JOHN  RANKEN  TOWSE,  Forty-three  Years  Dramatic  Critic  of  the  "N.  Y.  Evening  Post" 

A  book  which  appeals  to  lovers  of  the  stage  and 
good  literature.  It  covers  a  wide  group  of  men  and 
women  who  interpreted  the  great  and  popular  roles 
during  the  past  half  century.  Mr.  Towse  writes  about 
them  with  familiar  freedom  —  as  a  dramatic  critic 
of  his  age  and  rank  may  well  claim  the  right  to  do. 


The  book  contains  almost  100  portraits  of  stage 
celebrities  including  Edwin  Booth,  Henry  Irving, 
Ellen  Terry,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Adelaide  Neilson, 
Charlotte  Cushman.  Mary  Anderson,  Madame  Mod- 
jeska,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Ada  Rehan,  Tommaso 
Salvini,  Fanny  Janauschek,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Fanny 
Davenport,  Edgar  L.  Davenport,  Lester  Wallack  and 
many  others  who  are  still  active  or  nearly  forgotten. 


Winthrop  Ames  says:  —  "I  have  read  '  Sixty  Years  of  the  Theater  '  with  much  pleasure.  Mr.  Towse  has  written 
a  hook  of  double  value.  It  will  recall  delightful  memories  to  a  wh<»le  generation  of  theater-goers,  and  it  records  in 
a  style  of  clarity  and  distinction,  the  history  of  an  interesting  period  in  theatrical  transition." 
Otis  Skinner  says: — "Mr.  Tnwse  has  written  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  on  the  histniy  of  the  theater  in  New 
York  in  our  time.  I  have  followed  its  course  in  instalments  with  the  greatest  interest  and  it  is  especially  gratify- 
ing to  hare  the  work  in  this  attractive  book  form.  The  picturesque  figures  of  the  old  metropolitan  stage  have  come 
to  life  in  his  pages." 

Octavo,  Cloth.   Illustrated,  480  pages.    $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Experienced    Jeweler.     Customer     "I 

ah    -«>r — tin  1 

Jt\\i.i.r.K  (to  assistant)— "  Bring  thut 
tray  of  engagement-rings  here,  Harry." — 
Puck. 


A  Joyful  Sound 
There's  beauty  in  1 1»« -  thunder'i  roll 

And  in  the  ocean's  roar. 

I'd  rather  hear  a  ton  of  coal 
That  hits  the  basement  floor. 

—  Washington  Slur. 


His  Place  in  the  Sun.  -If  the  Kaiser  is 
still  looking  for  a  place  in  the  sun,  we  know 
where  he  can  get  an  all-siuniner  job  on  an 
American  farm,  with  hoard  and  lodging 
and  as  much  as  <\()  a  month  in  cash. 
Springfield  I  num. 


A  Business  Proposition.-  Judge  "I'm 
going  to  fine  you  five  dollars  for  the  chickens 
you  stole  the  last  two  weeks.'' 

Rastus — "  How'll  it  be  it'  Ah  pays  sehen- 
fifty,  .Jedge?  Dat'll  pay  foh  up  to  an'  in- 
cludin'  next  Saturday  night." — Life. 


Saving  it  for  a  Grand  Finale. — Senator 
Johnson  says  all  that  is  askeVi  on  behalf  of 
the  Colonel  is  that  in  the  twilight  of  his  life 
he  may  lay  down  that  life  for  his  country. 
That  sounds  a  little  sobby,  Hi.  The 
Colonel  ain't  figuring  on  staging  any  sunset 
pictures  just  yet. — Columbia  (S.C.)  Record. 


Bright  Boston  Pupil.—"  What  is  the 
meaning  of  '  alter  ego  '?"  asked  the  teacher 
of  the  beginners'  class  in  Latin.  "  It  means 
the  '  other  I,'  "  responded  a  pupil. 

"  Give  me  a  sentence  containing  the 
phrase." 

"  He  winked  his  alter  ego." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Otherwise  Occupied. — Aimee — "  When 
Harold  proposed  to  you  did  he  get  down  on 
his  knees?" 

Hazel — "  I  should  say  not." 

Aimee—"  Why  didn't  he?" 

Hazel — "  Well  —  er  —  probably  be- 
cause they  were  occupied  at  the  time." 
— Indianapolis  Star. 


Medical  Wisdom. — Old  Doctor — "Now, 
when  your  patient  asks  you  for  a  tonic, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Young  Doctor — "  Find  what  she  really 
needs  and  prescribe  it." 

Old  Doctor — •"  Wrong  !  No  success  in 
that  method.  Whenever  your  patient 
has  diagnosed  her  own  case  and  tells  you 
she  needs  a  tonic,  you  prescribe  a  tonic 
every  time." 

Young  Doctor — "  Why?" 

Old  Doctor — "  Don't  you  guess  why? 
Because  she  will  then  have  to  see  that  you 
know  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  about 
medicine  as  she  does  !" — Judge. 


Conserving  the  Ague. — To  a  native  of  a 
certain  section  of  the  Southwest  that  is 
well  known  for  its  malarial  tendencies  a 
St.  Louis  traveling  man  said: 

"  I  notice  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
ague  hereabout." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  laconic  response. 

"  That's  a  great  drawback.  It  unfits 
a  man  entirely  for  work,  doesn't  it?" 

"  Generally  it  does,"  said  the  other. 
"  Still,  here  on  my  farm,  when  my  man 
John  has  a  right  hard  fit  of  the  shakes  we 
fastens  the  churn-dasher  to  him  and, 
stranger,  he  brings  the  butter  inside  of 
fifteen  minutes." — New  York  Tunes. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  WAR 

OPERATIONS    IX    AMERICA 

lanuary  30. — A  Washington  dispatch  an- 
nounces that,  as  a  preventive  of  strikes, 
a  special  committee,  to  be  named  bjr 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  will  meet  in  Washington  Within 
a  few*  weeks  and  draw  up  a  plan  for 
regulating  wages  during  the  war.  One 
member  of  the  committee  will  represent 
the  public  and  six  will  be  named  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board 
announces  a  committee  to  be  headed 
by  P.  A.  S.  Franklin  to  allocate  all  of 
the  available  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  The  committee  will  have  abso- 
lute control  of  all  shipping  at  every 
Atlantic  port. 

anuary  31. — New  regulations  for  the 
selective  draft  are  issued  «by  Provost- 
Marslial-General  Crowder,  which  will 
bring  many  men  into  service  under  the 
next  draft  who  would  previously  have 
been  exempted. 

President  Wilson,  stating  that  1918  will 
be  a  decisive  year,  issues  an  appeal  to 
the  farmers  of  America  to  "continue 
and  renew  and  increase"  their  efforts  in 
food-production. 

'ebruary  2. — Maj.-Gen.  Peyton  C.  March 
is  appointed  acting  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  dependent  upon  advices  from 
General  Pershing  that  he  can  be 
spared  from  duty  as  Chief  of  Artillery 
of  the  Expeditionary  forces. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  notifies  all 
State  Administrators  to  cease  exceed- 
ing their  authority  in  the  issuance  of 
orders  restricting  the  use  of  coal 
without  orders  from  Washington. 

ebruary  4. — In  a  bitter  speech  Senator 
Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  attacks  the 
red  tape  with  which  he  declared  the 
War  Department  to  be  bound,  and 
criticizes  the  lack  of  coordination. ; 

AMERICANS   IN    ACTION 

inuary  30. — Secretary  Baker  announces 
officially  that  the  American  troops  are 
in  action  in  France,  General  Pershing 
having  taken  over  a  small  sector  of  the 
front.  Two  men  are  reported  killed 
and  four  wounded  in  the  latest  clash. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  states  that 
General  Pershing  reports  Private  Ray- 
mond, of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  slightly 
wounded  in  action  on  January  20,  and 
Private  Carl  Johnson,  of  Sau  Fran- 
cisco, severely  wounded  on  January  27. 
Twelve  deaths,  eight  caused  by  pneu- 
monia, are  reported. 

anuary  31. — Washington  announces  that 
General  Pershing  reports  eleven  deaths, 
all  from  natural  causes,  six  having 
been  from  pneumonia. 

'ebruary  1. — A  dispatch  from  the  Amer- 
ican Army  headquarters  in  France  an- 
nounces the  American  riflemen  in 
active  operation  and  the  artillery 
shelling  the  enemy  first  lines.  General 
Pershing  reports  ten  deaths  from  na- 
tural causes. 

'ebruary  2. — Washington  announces  that 
Corporal  Erwin  Marsh,  of  Slay  ton. 
Minn.,  and  Private  George  A.  Rauh. 
of  New  York  City,  were  killed  in  action 
on  January  30,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  General  Pershing.  Four  others 
were  slightly  wounded. 

Vbruary  3. — A  dispatch  from  the  Amer- 
ican Army  in  France  states  that  two 
Americans  were  killed  and  nine  wound- 
ed during  a  heavy  German  barrage-fire. 
The  enemy  is  now  said  to  be  concen- 
trating its  fire  on  the  trenches  occupied 
by  Pershing's  men. 
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PAINTS  and  VARNISHES^ 

Conservation  is  Patriotism! 


Paint,  protect,  preserve  !  Keep 
up  appearances  with  finishes 
which  last  as  well  as  beautify. 
They  conserve  property  values. 
So  their  use  is  patriotic 
economy. 

Depend  on  any  Lowe  Brothers 
product.  For  Lowe  Brothers 
are  among  the  pioneer  mak- 
ers of  high  quality  prepareJ 
paints,  varnishes,  enamels, 
stains,  wall  finishes,  etc. 

A  half-century  of  watchful 
tests  has  taught  them  how 
to  make  paints  and  var- 
nishes that  insure  economy 
in  application — in  preserva- 
tion— in  durability. 

Specify  Lowe  Brothers  fin- 
ishes—  they  "give  best  re- 
sults," as  Time  has  proved. 


Before  decorating  write  for 
"The  House  Outside  and  Inside." 
Contains  delightfully  suggestive  color 
harmonies.     Free. 

Jhe  Cowe  Brothers  Company 

516  E.  Third  St..  Davton,  Ohio 

Boston     New  York     Jersey  City      Chicago 

Kansas  City     Minneapolis 

Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Canada 


7  W 


SUXMftO  r.«uOK 
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HIGH  SBgjft^ 
LIQUID •  PA1"  i 
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CHILD  TRAINING 


A  new  boolc  by  George  W.  Jacoby,   M.D., 
Fellow  New   York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Mem- 
ber American  Neurological  Association.  New  York 
Neurological  Society,  etc.   lie  tells  things  that  thou- 
sands of  people  never  stop  to  consider,  and  shows 
why  parents,  physicians  and  teachers  should  make 
it  their  purpose  to  thoroughly   understand  the  im- 
portant relation  of  the  organs  of  the  body  to  mental 
functions.     "A  splendid  work  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  assistance  in  training  children." — Medical 
World.   Philadelphia.    IJu. 

With  is  full-page  illustrations. 
Price  $i.$o  net;    fry  mail.   $1.62. 

Funk  &  Wagrnalls 
Company 


New   Book 
for 
Parents 
Physicians 
Teachers 
Nurses 


You  Can  Make  Money  With 

Get  into   this   rapidly  ffBIAlflEC" 

growing  business  either  111  II  W  j    r  j 

as  a   proprietor  or  an  ""  ~   ■   ■  ™  " 

operator.  Here's  a  completely  explanatory  and 
instructive  book  to  help  the  prospective  professional 
or  the  amateur  looking  for  interesting  entertainment 

How  to  Make  and  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

Full  explanations  of  all  the  mechanism  and  various 
illuminants.  with  photographs  and  diagrams.  How- 
to  use  the  camera  and  all  its  parts;  how  to  develop, 
print,  clean  and  repair  the  films;  how  to  operate 
the  projector;  what  to  do  if  the  film  fires.  De- 
scriptions of  trick  films,  natural  color  pictures, 
home  exhibitions,  etc.,  etc 

Cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.1 2. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 


$*2 00  Down  and  $3  a  Month 
^J=  Brings  You  Either 


Rex  Visible  Typewriter 

An  Improved  typewriter— 
at  aremarkablv  low  price. 
Strongest  made.  Extra 
wide  carriage.  The  only 
typewriter  with  the  Shock 
Absorber. 


or  -  American  Adding  Machine 
Only  $44.50.  Used  by  Standard 
Oil  Co., U.S. Steel  Co..etc..  Adda 
to  a  million;  subtracts,  divides, 
multiplies.  Keyboard  insures 
greater  accuracy  than  any 
other  known. 
Both  machines  brand  new  and  guaranteed  by  the 

American  Can  Co.   Write  at  once!    Send  for  our  free  txx>k. 

State  whether  Interested  in  typewriter  or  adder  — or  both. 
Tvp+v>T\trT  and  Add>-""  Machine  Division 

AMERICAN  CAN  CO.,  Dept  .2402  Monroe  Bids.  Chicago 
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"It's  a  Wonderful  Feeling  to  Have  Comfortable  Feet" 

"For  years  my  feet  have  been  hurting  me — not  all  the  time  but  often  enough  and  badly 
enough  to  keep  me  ill-tempered,  nervous  and  generally  tired  out  Two  weeks  ago  I  bought 
this  pair  of  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot-Eazers.  My  feet  no  longer  hurt  me  no  matter  how  much  I  use 
them.  They  certainly  have  given  me  solid  comfort.  I  feel  like  a  new  man!  You  must  have  a  pair,  my  dear." 


Do  your  feet  hurt  you?  Do  you  have  bunions? 
Do  your  ankles  turn  easily?  Do  you  dislike  to  stand 
because  of  the  disagreeable  sensation  in  your  feet  and 
legs?  Do  you  have  difficulty  in  securing  comfortable 
shoes?  Are  your  arches  weak?  Then  you  need 
Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Comfort  Appliances. 


They  are  scientifically  constructed  to  quickly 
relieve  abnormal  conditions  of  the  feet  by  perma- 
nently correcting  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  There 
is  a  Dr.  Scholl  Appliance  or  remedy  for  every 
foot  trouble.  You  can  wear  stylish  shoes  comfort- 
ably when  the  Dr.  Scholl  Method  is  used. 


£a 


Dr.  Scholl's  Foot-Eazer  relieves 
tired,  aching  feet,  cramped  toes,  weak 
arche. etc.  Worn  in  any  shoes.  $2.50  pr. 


Dr.  Scholl'8   Bunion    Reducer. 

Instant  relief  to  bunions  and  enlarged 
joints.  Relieves  shoe  pressure.  50c  ea. 


DlScholJs 

Foot  Comfort  Appliances 

Healthy  feet  mean  healthier  bodies  and  more  efficient  minds. 
Realizing  this  fact,  thousands  of  leading  shoe  dealers  have  installed 
Dr.  Scholl  Foot  Comfort  Appliances  and  his  method  in  giving 
foot  comfort. 

These  dealers  have  been  instructed  by  a  Scholl  expert  in 
Practipedics,  the  science  of  giving  foot  comfort.  They  are  render- 
ing a  distinct  service  to  your  community  and  deserve  your  patron- 
age. They  will  give  you  shoe  and  foot  comfort  as  you  have  never 
had  before. 

If  the  shoe  dealer  in  your  locality  is  not  equipped  to  give  you 
this  service,  write  direct  to  Dr.  Scholl  for  free  advice,  fully 
describing  your  foot  trouble. 

Write  for  Booklet 

We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  on  request  Our  free  booklet, 
"The  Feet  and  Their  Care,"  by  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scholl,  the  recog- 
nized foot  authority. 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co. 

Largest  Makers  of  Foot  Appliances  in  the  World 
219B  Schiller  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Offices  in  New  York,  Toronto,  London,  E/ig. 
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I  Pain  or  cramps  here?  Dr.  Scholl's 
I  Anterior  Metatarsal  Arch  Support 
brings  quick  relief.  $2.50  to  $6.00  pair. 


Dr.  Scholl's  Walk  -  Strate  Heel 

Pads   prevent  run-over   heels.   For 
men  and  women,  25c  pair. 


Dr.  Scholl's  Toe-Flex  corrects 
bunions  by  straightening  the  crooked 
jtoe.  Extremely  comfortable.  Three 
sizes:  60c  each. 


Dr.  Scholl's  Absorbo  Pads.  In- 
stantly relieve  corns,  callouses  and 
tender  spots.  All  sizes:  10, 15, 20  and  25c. 


Dr.  Scholl's"3"  Necessities.  Pedico 

Foot  Soap,   35c;  Antiseptic  Foot  Pow- 
der. 35c;  Pedico  Foot  Balm,35c;3  for  $1. 


Dr.SclioU'sTri-Sprmff  Arch  Sup- 
port for  flat  foot  and  severe  cases  of 
broken  arch.  For  heavy  persons.  $4  pr 


wtchYourFeet 


'ebruary  4. — As  the  enemy  has  dis- 
covered the  position  of  the  American 
troops  the  location  is  now  announced 
as  northwest  of  Toul.  However,  it 
is  not  deemed  wise  yet  to  announce  the 
number  of  men  in  the  line  nor  the  Length 
of  the  sector. 

'ebruary  5. — Dispatches  from  the  Amer- 
ican Army  in  France  announce  that 
there  has  been  a  general  increase  in 
artillery  activity.  Unable  to  occupy 
the  first-line  trenches  which  were  caved 
in  by  the  lire  of  the  Americans  the 
(iermans  are  constructing  another  line 
and  are  using  gas-shells  freely. 

THE    FRENCH    FRONT 

inuary  30. — London  reports  increasing 
activity  in  France  and  Flanders.  The 
French  destroy  two  German  airplanes 
and  send  down  three  others  inside  the 
enemy  lines.  The  British  shoot  down 
two  hostile  planes  and  force  down  four 
others.  Three  British  machines  are 
reported  missing.  The  official  German 
report  states  that  eight  Entente  air- 
planes and  two  captive  balloons  were 
brought  down. 

inuary  31. — London  reports  all  quiet  on 
the  Western  front  with  the  exception 
of  violent  artillery  action  in  the  region 
of  Flirey. 

pbruary  1. — London  announces  that 
French  airplanes  attack  the  German 
airdromes  from  which  the  raiders  that 
attacked  Paris  started  on  Wednesday. 
"Good  results"  are  reported.  The 
German  lines  near  Nieuport,  Belgium, 
are  attacked  by  the  French  forces  and 
some  prisoners  are  taken.  The  British 
repulse  a  raid  west  of  Arieux-en-Gohelle. 

?bruary  2. — London  dispatches  state 
that  a  German  raid  in  front  of  Caurieres 
Wood  was  repulsed.  British  raids 
result  in  the  capture  of  a  few  prisoners 
southeast  of  M  onchy-le-Preux  and 
ArmentieTes. 

sbruary  3. — An  official  report  of  Satur- 
day's activity  of  the  British  states  that 
five  hostile  airplanes  were  brought 
down  and  five  others  disabled.  Naval 
aircraft  bombed  the  Varssenaere  air- 
drome (Belgium)  and  an  enemy  plane 
that  was  photographing  was  attacked 
and  destroyed. 

>bruary  5. — London  reports  activity  in- 
creasing on  the  Western  front.  The 
French  repulse  a  German  raid  near 
Corbery.  The  Germans  yesterday  at- 
tacked on  the  Chemin  des  Dames  in 
the  Aisne  sector,  but  were  repulsed. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

muary  30. — London  reports  that  the 
initial  success  of  the  Italian  drive  is 
followed  by  further  gains,  Monte  di 
Val  Bella  and  Col  del  Rosso  having 
fallen  to  them.  The  operations  on 
the  Asiago  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
2.600  prisoners,  six  guns,  and  one 
hundred  machine  guns.  Italian  Army 
Headquarters  reports  that  the  battle  in 
the  mountains  west  of  the  Brenta 
Kiver  has  been  of  a  most  decisive 
character.  Berlin  admits  the  Italian 
success,  but  at  the  expense  of  heavy 
losses. 

inuary  31. — Paris  dispatches  state  that 
the  Italians  are  not  only  holding  their 
newly  won  line  against  the  Austrians 
but  have  improved  their  position  by 
advancingTtheir  line  slightly  northeast 
of  Col  del  Rosso.  An  official  state- 
ment from  Rome  announces  that 
Italian  aviators  have  brought  down 
seven  enemy  planes. 

ebruary  1. — By  a  sudden  attack  at  day- 
break the  Italians  advance  their  fines 
to  the  head  of  the  Telago  Valley,  Paris 
dispatches  state. 

ebruary  2. — Italian  Army  Headquarters 
reports  enemy  losses  reaching  as  high 
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as  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  men  engaged 
during  the  wick  of  fighting  west  of  the 
Brenta     River,    where   the    Allies    has  e 

won  notable  Bucoesses.  Tin-  result  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  unity  of  action 
of  the  Italian,  Fn  in  li.  and  British 
batteries,  which  at  one  time  maintained 

triple  artillerj  cross  -  lire  for  forty 
consecutive  hours. 

February  ,'>.  Fourteen  enemy  airplanes 
and  a  captive  balloon  were  brought 
down    yesterday    on    the    Italian    front, 

according  to  dispatches  from  Home. 
Heavy  artillery  lighting  is  in  progress 

on  the  lower  l'm\  B 


i  nKF.st   IN    GEBM  Wi 

January  30. — A    London    dispatch    states 

that  the  German  censor  has  ordered 
the  suspension  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
the  Berlin  Post,  and  Vortodrts,  owing  to 
their  attitude  toward  the  stril 
Clashes  between  the  troops  and  the 
strikers  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin  are 
reported,  in  which  lives  are  said  to  have 
been  lost.  In  some  instances  it  is 
stated  that  the  troops  refused  to  fire 
on  the  strikers.  A  Dutch  correspon- 
dent states  that  strikes  have  occurred 
at  the  Krupp  works  at  Essen  and 
Westphalia.  The  Berlin  strikers  are 
demanding,  "Peace.  Liberty,  and 
Bread." 

January  31. — London  dispatches  state 
that  advices  from  Germany  agree  that 
the  strike  situation  is  more  serious  and 
the  disturbance  extending.  I  linden- 
burg's  name  is  now  hooted  and  jeered. 
One  million  workers  are  estimated  to 
be  out  and  munition-plants  are  closed. 
Immediate  peace  without  annexations 
is  the  demand  of  the  strikers.  A  state 
of  siege  has  been  declared  at  Hamburg, 
Altona,  and  WTandsbeck. 

February  1. — London  dispatches  announce 
that  a  state  of  siege  has  been  pro- 
claimed in  Berlin  and  all  meetings  are 
forbidden.  While  stern  measures  are 
adopted  to  prevent  disturbances  of- 
ficial reports  state  that  the  strike 
movement  has  subsided.  Amsterdam 
and  Copenhagen  advices,  however,  state 
that  the  situation  is  unchanged. 

February  2. — Dispatches  from  Amsterdam 
state  that,  notwithstanding  the  state- 
ment from  Berlin  that  the  labor  trouble 
has  passed  its  zenith,  strikes  are  ex- 
tending and  industry  is  paralyzed. 
Cologne  new  spapers  attribute  the  strike 
to  an  Anglo-American  plot,  stating 
that  on  New  Year's  dav  in  Washington 
$60,000,000  were  subscribed  for  the 
purpose  of  fomenting  trouble  in  Ger- 
many. London  dispatches  state  that 
the  Government  is  unable  to  negotiate 
directly  with  the  strikers,  fearing  to 
arouse  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
military  command. 

February  3. — General  von  Kessel,  com- 
mandant of  the  Military  District  of 
Berlin,  issues  an  order  to  the  strikers 
in  which  he  states  that  employees  fail- 
ing to  return  to  their  work  will  be  tried 
by  court  martial  authorized  to  impose 
the  death  sentence.  Berlin,  however, 
announces  that  the  strike  is  on  the 
w  ane. 

February  5. — A  dispatch  from  Bern  states 
that  a  bomb  was  thrown  into  the 
Imperial  Palace  in  Berlin  by  strikers  on 
Saturday.  Twenty-five  arrests  have 
been  made. 

SITUATION   IN    RUSSIA 

January  30. — Washington  dispatches  state 
that  Secretary  Lansing  announces  that 
the  Government  has  received  official 
warning  of  a  threat  against  the  life  of 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
David  R.  Francis,  by  one  of  the 
anarchist'groups,  which  states  that  they 
will  hold  him  personally  responsible  for 
the  life  and  liberty  of  Emma  Goldman 


II V 
Pny 

Shipping 
Charges 


$15 


1  lining  r  Kle 

Your  first  suit  lined  with  a  guaranteed  <4  satin 
lining-  without  charge — a  special  proposition  to 
introduce  the  wonderful  values  offered  by  our 
system  of  tailoring.  We  have  no  agents — 
no  dealers — no  traveling  salesmen — our  values 
make  their  own  customers — and  once  a  Bernard- 
Hewitt  customer,  always  a  Bernard-Hewitt 
customer.  That's  why.  to  secure  your  lir>t  order, 
we  sell  you  this  high-grade,  guaranteed  all-wool 

Blue  Serge  Suit 

Made    to    Your    Measure    for    Only 

and  line  it  with  a  fine  grade  of  satin  free. 

The  suit  is  hand-tailored  to  your  individual 
measure,  from  an  excellent  quality  all-wool 
blue  serge  (usual  $25  value),  in  any  ot  the  latest 
styles  you  may  select  and  by  thoroly  reliable, 
experienced  tailors. 

If  you  don't  care  for  a  serge  suit,  our  Spring 
Cacalog.which  we  will  send.contains  generous  sam- 
ples of  the  latest  fabrics,  plain  and  fancy  mixtures. 
Prices  $15  to  $35.  The  satin  lining  goes  with  any  selection. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  make  a  trial  of  our  sys- 
tem, that  you  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  take  your 
own  measure  and  save  money  on  every  suit. 
We  take  all  the  risk,  you  none,  for  this  is  our 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 

You  must  be  pleased  in  every  particular — in 
fit — in  style — in  workmanship  and  materials, 
or  we  don't  want  your  money.  Could  anything 
be  fairer?  Write  today — wear  tailor-made 
clothes  of  exceptional  style  and  value — dress 
better  and  save  money. 

Catalog— 70  Samples  FREE! 

Our  big,  new  Spring  and  Summer  Book  is  ready  for  rou — 
contains  70  samples  latest  woolens — also  lowest  prices 
on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings.  It  is  your  guide 
to  correct  and  economical  clothes  buying.     Write  now. 

Please  mention  Literary  Digest  so  that 
we    can    identify    th  is    special    offer . 

BERNARD-HEWITT  &  COMPANY 

424-434  S.  Green  St.,  Desk  G-82,  Chicago,  III. 


Words  You  Use  Incorrectly 


are  more  numerous  than  you  realize.       Prove  this  condition 
for  yourself — and   correct  it  —  by    examining    this    book. 
Better  Say.     It  is  packed  with  corrections  valuable  to  ever> 
one  who  would  speak  accurately.     By  mail,  2S  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANV       -       -       New  York 
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OrtSale 

Everywhere 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 

TRAM  >LAjO*^fc    » 


MN    Herbert   A 

Tareyton 

London 

SmokingMixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
Talk  Tobacco  Co.  56West45ibStNewYoik.  I 


Don't  Let  Rough  Roads 
Keep  You  from  Riding 

IT  ISN'T  NECESSARY.     Husleff  Shock  Absorbrrs 
Ford  will    liiaLr    "rOUffh    Spoti"    frrl  ;ilni"St 
as  smooth  u  ag  rven  stretch  *j1  ruuii.    Tbeii  gtutle, 
■prtagy  actioo  absorbs  every  jolt  and  jar. 
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;tml  Alexander  Berkman,  the  oonvieted 
American  anarchists. 

January  31.  A  Petrograd  dispatch  states 
thai  the  Moscow  Council  of  Workmen's 
ami  Soldiers'  Delegates  has  declared 
the  German  peace  proposals  to  1m-  un- 
acceptable and  suggests  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Bocialisl  Arms  to  ti^ht  againsl 
Qerman  Imperialism.  A  threat  againsl 
Minister  Francis,  which  was  contained 
in  a  Letter  to  Leon  Trotzky,  the 
Bolshevik  Foreign  Minister,  is  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Francis.  This  is  the 
third  threat  that  he  luis  received  within 
a  month. 

An  Exchange  Telegraph  dispatch  from 
Petrograd  to  London  states  that  Kiel', 
which  lias  been  Invested  by  the  Bol- 
shevik troops  who  are  engaged  against 
the  Ukrainians,  has  surrendered. 

February  1.  —A  London  dispatch  an- 
nounces tlie  capture  l>\  the  Bolshe\ik 
forces    of    Odessa,    the    most    important 

city  in  southern  Russia,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  150,000,  and  Orenburg,  the 
headquarters  of  Genera]  Dutoff,  com- 
mander of  the  Orenburg  Cossacks. 
Roumanian  forces  ocoupj  Etishinef,  the 
capital  of  Bessarabia,  on  appeal  from 
the  Government  for  aid. 

THE    FINLAND    UPRISING 

January  30. — A  dispatch  from  Copenhagen 
states  that  a  Provisional  Social-Demo- 
cratic Government  has  been  formed  in 
Finland,  headed  by  Senator  Manner 
with  Air.  Sirola  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  O.  Tokoi,  the  former 
Premier,  as  Minister  of  Food-Suppbes. 
All  of  southern  Finland  is  reported 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Red  Guard. 
The  Government  troops  are  now  re- 
ported marching  to  the  south. 

January  31. — The  latest  reports  from 
Finland  indicate  that  the  Government 
troops  are  in  control  of  the  northern 
section.  General  Mannerheim's  forces 
are  said  to  have  been  increased  to 
50,000  by  accessions  from  the  peas- 
antry armed  with  rifles  taken  from  the 
Russians. 

February  1. — A  Stockholm  dispatch  states 
that  Russian  soldiers  and  Red  Guard 
in  Helsingfors  arrested  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Diet  and  several  bank- 
directors. 

February  2. — Stockholm  reports  that  ac- 
cording to  advices  from  Finland  the 
White  Guard  are  masters  in  the  coun- 
try north  of  a  line  running  through 
Hystadt  on  the  west  coast,  Tammer- 
fors  and  Viborg.  The  Red  Guard  holds 
out  in  the  south. 

February  3.  —  Troops  of  the  Finnish 
Government  are  reported  to  be  closing 
in  on  the  Red  Guard  at  Uleaborg,  ac- 
cording to  news  reaching  Stockholm. 
The  Reds  are  entirely  in  control  at 
Helsingfors  and  with  their  Russian 
helpers  are  said  to  be  plundering  and 
murdering. 


PATENTED 

ShockAbsorber  cars 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  make  your  Ford  ride  as  easily 
asa  $2,000  car.  They  increase  tire  mileage  20  t.<  LOO 
percent,  save  gasoline,  cut  your  up-keep  bills  one-third, 
and  increase  the  re-sale  value  oi  your  car.  300,000  hord 
Owners  recognize  their  economic  necessity. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Hrile  lodar  fur  Free  Trial  Blank  and  w«  will 
hate  »  »i-i  Di  Haulers  pat  on  your  Ford  without  a 
<«ot  of  ripnuo  to  >..u.  Try  them  10  day*.  Then, 
if  you  are  williof?  to  do  without 
them,  they  will  be  taken  off 
without  charge.  Don't  ride  with- 
out Hassler*  simply  because 
someone  discourages  you  from 
tryiup  them.  Accept  (hit  offer 
and  «ee  for  yourself.  Over 
300,000  »et»  in  u>c.  Write 
today— .NOW, 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 

'  840  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Iod. 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  sharp- 
er than  new— in  10  seconds.  For  all 
Safety  Razors.  Quick,  velvety 
shaves  for  life  with  wonderful  new 

Rotastrop 

Just  drop  blade  in,  turn  handle. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. _  Ma- 
chine gives  'heel  and  toe  action," 
just  like  a  barber  strops  a  razor. 

10  Days  Free  Trial— write 

for    booklet.       Send    name    of 
nearest  dealer  and  state  make 
of  razor. 
Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  238,  Dayton,  O. 


R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co. 

Patent  Attorneys 

WOODWARD  BUILDING 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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on  the  Management  of  Her  Own  Health  and  On  the 
Treatment  of  Some  of  the  Complaints  Incidental 
to  Her  Sex.  By  Dr.  P.  H.  Chavasse,  F.R.C.S. 
Covers  a  wide  variety  of  suhjects"that  have  an  in- 
timate relationship  with  the  married  state.  Every 
woman,  old  or  youne,  can  profit  by  the  wise 
counsel  and  advice  given  in  this  volume. 

Cloth  bound.  By  mail,  postpaid,  $1.00 

Kuuk   k  Wagualli  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,   New  York,  N.  X. 


S  AV  E  Emily's  Clothes 

With  a  Pied- 
mont Red 
Cedar  Chest. 

APiedmont 
protects  furs, 
woolens  and 
plumes  from 
moths,  mice. 
dust  and 
damp.  Pays 
for  itself  in 
what  it  saves. 
i  .tst-    for   een- 

*-iations.     Needed  in  every  home. 
Finest  weddinp  or  birthday  trift  at 
great  savins.    Sent  on  15  days'  free  trial.  We 
pay  the  freight.    Your  choice  of  90  beautiful  de- 
signs.    Write  today  for  our  great  free  catalog. 
PIEDMONT  RED   CEDAR   CHEST  CO.,  Dept.  IS,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

January  31. — Paris  reports  the  first  sys- 
tematic German  air-raid  on  the  city 
last  night  during  which  twenty  were 
killed  and  fifty  injured.  Four  squa- 
drons of  Germans  dropt  28,000 
pounds  of  bombs.  Thirty  French  planes 
rose  to  meet  them  and  for  two  hours  a 
spectacular  battle  raged  in  the  air. 
One  German  machine  was  downed  and 
one  French  plane  was  forced  to  descend. 
Two  hospitals  were  struck  and  several 
buildings  burned. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

January  30. — Rome  reports  that  the  ship- 
ping losses  during  the  past  week  by 
mine  or  submarine  were  two  steam- 
ships of  more  than  1,600  tons  and  two 
small  sailing  -  vessels.  Three  French 
ships  of  more  than  1,600  tons  were 
sunk  and  three  unsuccessfully  attacked. 


Not  Heavily  in  Debt.—"  All  I  am  I  owe 
to  my  wife,"  exclaimed  Dubleigh,  with 
pride. 

"  Now,  don't  you  worry,  Dub,  old  chap," 
said  his  street-car  friend,  "  'cause  you're 
not  greatly  in  debt." — Indianapolis  Star. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
oOliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Belter 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAG N ALLS    COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 


January  31.  An  increase  in  Benign  ship- 
ping re  ii  in  i  In-  official 
Hunt  of  the  Admiralty  for  tin-  past 
week,  which  is  asr 'follows:  Arrivals, 
2,352;  tailings,  2, :{<)'.).  Merchantmen 
of  more  than  1,600  tons  sunk  In  mine 
or  submarine,  9;  under  1,600,  6;  fish- 
ing-vessels, 1;  merchantmen  unsuccess- 
fully attacked,  8. 

PBAC1     \!"\  i.MKNTS 

January  30. — The  London  Daily  Telegraph 
prints  a  dispatch  from  its  Milan  cor- 
respondent, which  is  regarded  as  Mini- 
official,  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
ami  Austrian  governments  base  been 
negotiating  informally.  <  'ount  ( 'zernin, 
as  mediator,  is  said  to  be  acting  for 
Germany. 

Amsterdam  reports  thnt  a  dispatch  dated 
January  2!)  states  that  the  delegates  to 
the  peace  conference  at  Brest-Litqvsk 
arc  reassembling,  and  that  Count 
Czernin,  the  A ustro- Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister;  Dr.  von  Kiihlinaiin,  the 
German  Foreign  Secretary;  Dr.  Count 
von  Podewils-Burnitz,  former  Bavarian 
Premier,  and  Talaat  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
(irand  Vizier,  accompanied  by  their 
respective  peace  delegations,  and  se\  crai 
members  of  the  Bulgarian  delegation, 
and  Leon  Trotzky,  the  Bolshevik'  For- 
eign Minister,  have  arrived  in  Brest* 
Litovsk. 

February  1. — A  dispatch  from  Amsterdam 
says  that  the  Hungarian  Premier,  Dr. 
Alexander  Wekerle,  in  addressing  the 
Diet,  states  that  Hungary  is  sincere  in 
her  desire  for  peace  and  that  "we  do 
not  strive  for  conquests."  The  alliance 
with  Germany  is  described  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  safeguards  of  peace. 

DOMESTIC 

February  1. — Under  the  terms  of  a  com- 
promise agreement  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, Government  control  of  the 
railroads  will  be  limited  to  a  period  of 
eighteen  months  from  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  the  rate-fixing  power  will  be 
reposed  in  the  President  subject  to 
review  and  adjudication  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  The 
vote  was  11  to  4. 

February  2. — It  is  announced  that  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York, 
which  will  be  twenty-five  years  old 
next  month,  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  company  of  which  General  T. 
Coleman  Du  Pont,  former  president  of 
the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company,  is  said 
to  hold  the  controlling  interest.  The 
estate  of  George  C.  Boldt,  who  started 
the  hotel,  will  retain  a  "substantial 
interest.'.' 
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A  Transportation  Giant 

THE  full  value  of  the  motor  truck  is  now  bein&  universally  felt.  From 
brid£in&  the  &aps  of  transportation  due  to  unusual  demands  on  rail- 
roads, it  has  established  itself  as  an  organized  system  of  distribution,  run- 
ning from  city  to  city  on  definite  schedule.     Since  the  builders  of 

Ttr eStOtie  Tires 


originated  this  Giant  truck  tire,  three  years 
a&o,  there  has  teen  practically  no  restrictions 
to  motor  transportation.  Equipped  with  these 
massive  tires,  with  the  grooved  treads,  trucks 
feet  through  snow,  mud  and  over  ice,  con- 
necting the  commercial  centers  with  the 
outside  world,  independent  of  track  or  con- 
gested thoroughfare. 

These  Firestone  Giant  truck  tires  make  tre- 
mendous loads  possible  because  all  the  rub- 
ber is  under  all  the  load  all  the  time,  regardless 


of  irregularities  in  the  road.  This  fereat 
bulk  of  resilient  rubber  in  one  body,  grooved 
to  feive  play  and  ferip,  accounts  for  the  re- 
markable traction  of  this  tire,  the  fuel  it  saves, 
the  unusual  protection  it  pffords  the  truck, 
and  the  net  result  of  Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 

Sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  inch  widths  for  me- 
dium and  heavy  duty.  There  are  many 
other  types  of  Firestone  Truck  Tires,  one 
for  every  load,  road  and  condition.  Con- 
sult the  Firestone  man. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO  BRANCHES  AND  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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Stands 

Alone 


Whj    i>   there  no  substitute  for   3-in-One? 
Bet  auie  this  pure,  highly-refined,  non-gum 
ming,  non-acid  <>il  lias  such  an  infinite  variety 
nt  unc>     and  because  it  excels  as  a  lubricant 
aa  a  cleaner  and  polisher — as  a  preventive  of 
rust  and   tarnish. 

Every  home,  dry  or  country,  has  more  than 
thirty  important  uses  for  3-in-One.  Every  office, 
store,  factory,  garage,  barn,  tool-shed  and 
outdoors    has    hftv    •  it  he  t    i^es  —all    distinctly 

different.      Try 

3-in-One 

The  Universal  Oil 

fur  lubricating  all  light  mechanisms — lawn  mower';, 
bicycles,  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  guns,  fishing 
reels,  automatic  tools,  locks,  magnetos,  Ford  com- 
mutators, cream  separators. 

For  cleaning  and  polishing  fine  furniture,  pianos, 
desks,  automobiles,  golf  clubs,— all  veneered  and 
varnished  surfaces. 

For  preventing  rust  or  tarnish  on  razor  blades, 

nickeled  bathroom  fixtures,  stoves  and  ranges, 

tools,  automobile  springs — any  metal  surface. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  stores  in  50c,  25c 

and  15c  bottles;  also  in  the  Handy  Oil  Can, 

25c.  Dictionary  of  Uses  wrapped  around 

each  bottle. 


FREE 


Liberal  sample  of  3-in-One 

Oil  and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 

Write  for  them. 


Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

165  KAM.  Broadway,  New  York 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Physicians  Known  as 

being  "ahead  of  their  time"  arc  reading  and  con- 
sidering— and  many  are  employing  for  themselves— 
the  methods  of  Dr.  Paul    Dubois  described  by  him  in 

"  The  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders.  " 

Dr.  Dubois  has  made  a  unique  reputation  in  Europe  by 
his  series  of  brochures  laying  before  the  medical  fra- 
ternity his  methods  evolved  in  ~'0  years'  successful 
specialization  with  nervous  patients.  American  trans- 
lation by  Drs.  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe  and  Win.  A.  White, 
with  copious  index.  471  pages,  f.i  net — 18.15  postpaid, 
from  Fink  A  Wagna  U.S  COMPANY,  New  York. 


An  Ideal  Gift  Book 
for  the  Youngster  of 
a  Mechanical  Turn 

Written  to  satisfy  the  growing 
lad's  thirst  for  information  on 
the  subject  of  engines. 

All  About  Engines 

By  Edward  Cressy 

covers  the  main  history  of  their 
development,  from  the  first 
experiments  of  Watt.  Fulton,  and  Stephenson,  to  the 
latest  improvements  in  automobile  and  aeroplane 
motors. 

Practical,  Simple,  and  Clearly  Expressed 

In  simple,  direct,  and  easily  understood  language  it 

describes   the  various   types  of  steam-engines  and 

boilers,  carefully  covers  gas,  petrol,  and  oil  engines 

in  detail  and  discusses  power-locomotion  by  land, 

sea,  and  air,  ending  with  a  chapter  on  the  problems 

of  fuel,  upon  which  the  future  of  mechanical  power 

largely  depends.     The  treatment  of  the  turbine  is 

especially  interesting  and  the  information  imparted 

relative  to  all  the  modern  engineering  discoveries  is 

ample  and  up-to-date. 

l2mo,  cloth,  with  colored  frontispiece  and  illuminated 

cover,   numerous    diagrams,    and  32  black-and-white 

plates.    $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.16 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Atc,  New  York 


ADVANCEMENT  IN   LIFE 

depends  largely  upon  yourself.  Self-Culture,  by  Professor 
John  Stuart  Blackie,  will  give  you  just  the  help  you  need  in 
your  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  development.  i2mo, 
Cloth.    75  cents:  by  mail  83  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  prevention  of  PYORRHEA  (Riggs' 
Disease)  and  the  correction  of  pyor- 
rhetic  conditions  are  the  two  dominat- 
ing features  of  the  present  nation-wide 
oral  health  movement. 
Clean,  Sound  Teeth,  Firm  Gams  and 
Good  Health  go  hand  in  hand. 


POWDER 

(Antiseptic) 

a  remedial,  medicated  oral  prophylactic  is  pre- 
scribed by  dentists  as  an  auxiliary  in  pyorrhea 
prevention  and  treatment.  Used  like  a  denti- 
frice, it  aids  in  repairing  SORE,  BLEEDING, 
SPONGY,  RECEDING  GUMS— it  removts 
the  bacterial  plaques  which  harbor  the  germs 
of  pyorrhea  and  decay.  It  removes  the  daily 
salivary  accretions  which  form  the  calcic  de- 
posits (tartar)  on  the  roots  of  the  teeth — this 
calcic  deposit  is  the  principal  cause  of  pain- 
ful gums,  pus  pockets,  loose  teeth  and 

PYORRHEA 

"FREE"— our  educational  booklet  on  pyorrhea 
— or  send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  booklet  and 
sample  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  dental   supply 

houses. 

Price  $1.00  —  Package  contains  six 

months'  supply. 

The  Dentinol  and  Pyorrhocide  Co. 
Dept.  D,  1480  Broadway,         New  York  City 


fin  (hit  rolumn,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  cV  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will   please  bear   in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"P.  .1.  I).."  <;ien.  Oal.  The  correcl  spelling  of 
tin-  name  you  Cite  ifl  Char-gOg"ga-gOg-man'chog- 
a-gog.  A  variant  form  i-  Ch\au-bun"a-gun 
maug  Theflrsl  Is  defined  b)  Douglas  Lit hgow  in 
Ins  "Dlctionarj  of  American-Indian  N'ames"  as 
"Fishing-place  at  the  boundary  near  Webster, 
Mass.,"  the  second,  "Boundarj  Hshing-plaoi 
Name  of  land  about  Webster."  Pronounce  first 
a  as  in  •arm,'  second  as  in  'sofa,"  third  as  in 
"man."  ch  as  in  "church,"  an  as  in  "fraud,"  u 
BB  in  "but,"  and  y  as  in  "go." 

"  \.  s.  B.."  Corregidor  Island.  P.  1  "The 
last  sentence  on  page  158  of  the  Field  Service 
Regulations  of  the  United  stales  Army.  1914, 
is  as  follows  '  Alternate  animals  should  face  in 
Opposite  direct  ions.'  'Phis  sentence  refers  to  the 
loading  of  horses  or  mules  in  a  car.  Is  more  than 
one  arrangement  of  the  animals  possible  under 
I  lie  above   rule'.'" 

Yes,  some  might  bo  alined  alternately  north 
and  south,  and  others  east  and  west,  depending  on 
how  space  could  be  utilized  most  advantageously. 

"A.  K.  <:.,"  Pittsburg.  I'a.  "While  in  con- 
versation a  short  while  ago,  1  was  speaking  of  a 
lady  and  referred  to  her  as  'a  handsome  woman.' 
whereupon  I  was  criticized  for  using  the  word 
handsome  when  speaking  of  a  female,  my  friend 
Insisting  that  it  is  used  only  in  reference  to  a  male. 
If  you  could  set  me  just  right.  I  would  be  greatly 
indebted  to  you.  Can  a  woman  under  any  cir- 
cumstance be  called  handsome?" 

Your  friend  was  in  error.  The  New  Standard 
Dictionary  defines  the  word  "agreeable  to  the 
eye  or  to  good  taste  in  form  or  appearance;  having 
symmetry  and  grace;  well  formed;  well  attired; 
of  pleasing  aspect;  as  a  handsome  woman."  The 
use  here  indicated  is  more  than  three  hundred 
years  old.  Two  himdred  years  ago  last  March 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Countess  of  Mar,  wrote  of  a  friend:  "She  ap- 
peared to  mc  handsomer  than  before."  George 
Wither,  accounted  by  Sir  John  Denham,  who  saved 
him  from  death  when  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Royalists  in  1642,  "the  worst  poet  in  England." 
and  nicknamed  by  his  contemporary  John  Taylor 
(the  Water  Poet)  "the  juggling  rebel,"  who,  ac- 
cording to  Dryden, 
"  Fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 

And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled  all  was  well," 
found    so    many    handsome    women    in    his    day 
(158S-1667)  as  to  ask 

"Who  could  dote  on  thing  so  common 
As  mere  outward  handsome  woman." 
Fa  ire-  Virtue,  the  Mistresse  of  Ph  ilarete,  1. 710  (1672). 
Small  wonder  that  some  of  his  books  were  burned 
by  the  public  hangman.  Unquestionably  so  long 
as  there  are  women  that  have  fine  forms  or  figures 
in  conjunction  with  full  size  and  stateliness,  there 
will  be  handsome  women. 

"E.  W.  B.,"  Toledo.  Ohio.— "(1)  Is  'resident 
districts'  or  'residence  districts '  proper?  (2) 
'Baseball  grounds'  or  'baseball  ground'?  (3)  I 
recently  read  the  phrase  'standpoint  of  view.'  It 
strikes  "me  that  this  is  redundant.  Would  not 
either  of  the  words  '  viewpoint '  or  'standpoint' 
alone  be  better?" 

(1)  "Residential  districts"  is  the  correcl  form. 
(2)  Say,  "Baseball-ground."  (3)  The  phrase. 
"  standpoint  of  view  "  is  inadmissible.  Say,  rather 
"point  of  view,"  "standpoint,"  or  "view-point 
But  "there  is  in  standpoint,  as  commonly  employed, 
an  implication  of  some  permanence  of  position  as 
regards  the  view  taken  or  the  opinion  held;  it  is 
especially  applicable  to  principle,  convictions,  etc.. 
as  determining  views.  No  such  implication  of 
permanence  attaches  to  point  of  view.  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  argued,  in  their  celebrated  debate,  from 
different  standpoints;  at  times  each,  for  the 
purposes  of  argument,  took  the  other's  point  0) 
view.  Standpoint,  therefore,  besides  being  con- 
venient as  a  single  word,  'conveys  a  suggestion 
not  carried  by  point  of  view,  and,  tho  it  is  less 
regular  in  formation  than  standing-point.  Its 
irregularity  is  not  wholly  anomalous." — Fun* 
<fe  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary. 

"E.  S.,"  Endeavor,  Pa.— "Kindly  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  term  'Mosaic  ministry  as  used  ot 
Pitt  and  Grafton's  ministry." 

The  Pitt-Grafton  ministry  was  called  "the 
mosaic  ministry,"  on  account  of  tho  diversity  of  its 


composition.  Burke  callod  it  a  "checkered  and 
speokled  "  admifftotration. 

"C.  R.  M  ■."  Detroit,  Mich  Both  the  forma 
million  and  millions  are  in  correct  use,  the  first  ^ 
a  collective  plural  since  1530,  and  the  noand 
plural,  formed  according  to  rule,  since  1360. 
\  ,  noun  qualified  bj  a  numeral  adjective  it  may 
he  found   used   in   "The  Court    of   Love,"    HtU 

(1530):  "Yol  efi  again,  a  thousand  million. 
Rejoysing,  love,  leding  their  life  In  hlis."  This 
USD  is  considered  rare  in  England,  but  l'i  \k  \ 
Waunalls  \iu  Standard  Dictionary  under 
million,  adjective,  says:  "  A  cardinal  numeral. 
originally  a  noun,  and  hence  preceded  by  an 
article  or  a  numeral;  as,  a  million  men;  ten 
million  pounds."  Dr.  Fernald  ("  English  Grammar 
Bimplifled."  p.  69)  says,  "A  numeral  preceding 
and  qualifying  a  noun  is  used  as  an  adjective  and 

of  course  takes  tio  plural,  as,  ten  thousand  men 
A  numeral  used  without  a  noun  is  itself  treated 
;is  a  noun,  and  may  take  the  plural  form;  as 
tens  of  thousands  of  men."  Under  the  eircunl- 
■tances  stated  above  you  may  write  "Each  cubic- 
centimeter  contains  750  million  bacilli,  as  follows 
Streptococcus  pyogenes,  50  millions;  staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  albus,  500  millions,  etc." 

"L.  M.  B.,"  Brooklyn,  V.  V — "Kindly  assist 
me  on  the  following:  In  an  article  published  in 
one  of  the  magazines  it  was  stated  that  the 
reason  Benjamin  Franklin  did  not  write  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  because  he  was 
so  witty  that  they  were  afraid  to  allow  him  to  do 
so,  or  something  to  that  effect.  What  I  desire 
to  secure  is  the  exact  quotation,  and  if  possible 
to  find  the  article.     Can  you  help  me.'" 

The  statement  referred  to  occurs  in  Brander 
Matthews's  "Aspects  of  Fiction,  the  Penalty 
of  Humor,"  p.  43. 

"E.  E.  P.,"  Frostburg.  Md. — "  (1)  Kindly  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  Catur  de  Lane; 
I'm  hrrilla  (names  of  lakes  in  state  of  Wash- 
ington); Yosemite;  Colfax.  (2)  In  what  part  of 
the  t  nited  states  is  tuberculosis  most  prevalent? 
B)  In  general,  is  the  climate  in  the  State  of 
xia  healthful  or  unhealthful?" 

(1)  The  names  which  you  give  are  pronounced 
as  follows:  Cwur  d'Alene,  kur  da-len' — u  as  in 
burn,  a  as  in  final,  e  as  in  prey;  Pend  Oreille, 
pan  do-re'ya — <i  as  in  artistic,  n  has  a- nasal  sound 
approaching  ng.  o  as  in  obey,  e  as  in  prey,  a  as  in 
final;  Yosemite,  yo-scm'i-tl — o  as  in  obey,  e  as  in 
grt,  i  as  in  habit.  T  "as  in  police;  Colfax,  kol'faks, 
o  as  in  go.  a  as  in  fat.  (2)  Tuberculosis  is  most 
prevalent  in  the  poorer  sections  of  New  York 
and  other  large  cities.  (3)  Naturally,  in  a  large 
state  like  Georgia,  the  climate  varies  considerably 
in  different  localities.  In  the  north  the  climate 
is  equable  and  salubrious;  but  in  the  south  the 
summers  arc  long  and  very  hot.     . 

"L.  R.,"  Rochester.  N.  Y. — To  have  implicit 
faith  is  to  have  unreserved,  unquestioning,  and 
absolute  belief.  In  this  association  the  -word 
implicit  differs  in  its  meaning  from  that  which  it 
has  when  applied  to  ideas:  "Contained  in  the 
mind  without  being  clearly  formulated;  vague, 
indefinite";  or  when  used  of  contracts:  "Fairly 
•0  be  understood  alt  ho  not  specified;   implied." 

"R.  D.  B.,"  East  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "It  is  com- 
mon to  speak  of  "abrasives,"  "adhesives." 
"preservatives,"  etc..  but  such  words  are  defined 
In  the  dictionaries  only  as  adjectives.  Is  there 
any  authority  for  the  use  of  adjectives  as  nouns'.' " 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dic- 
TIONART  defines  abrasive  as  a  noun  ("a  substance 
for  abrading")  as  well  as  an  adjective.  It  treats 
prcsirratirr  in  the  same  way.  giving  the  noun  ten 
lines  of  deflnitivoand  explanatory  matter  beginning 

"That  which  serves  or  tends  to  preserve " 

The  use  of  adhesive  as  a  noun  is  permissible  under 
the  laws  that  govern  the  use  of  the  language. 
Note  carefully  what  Dr.  .lames  C.  Fernald  says 
on  the  point  in  his  "Working  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language,"  page  v:  "The  English 
language  often  uses  one  part  of  speech  with  the 
construction  of  another — a  noun  as  an  adjective. 
an  adjectirc  as  a  noun.  etc.  Thus  if  we  speak  of 
the  'Pennsylvania  mountains'  it  is  preferred  to 
treat  'Pennsylvania'  as  still  a  noun  tho  used 
(m  this  special  instance)  as  an  adjective." 

Beattie  and  Milton  used  adjectives  for  nouns 
in  the  following: 

'Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautiful  or  new. 
Sublime  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea.  or  sky; 
By  chance  or  search,  was  otfer'd  to  his" view: 
He  BCann'd  with  curious  and  romantic  eye." 

— James  Beattie 
"To  thy  large  heart  give  utterance  due:  thy  heart 
Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape." 

— Milton-,  "Paradise  Regained."  bk.  iii,  1.  10. 
Sec  also  the  Book  of  Daniei,  chapter  vii,  verses 
9.   13,  and   27:    "The  Ancient   of  days";    Shake- 
speare,  first    part    of  "Henry    IV,"   act  3.   sc.   2: 
"  A  little  more  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much." 
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In  The  Nation's  Service 


America  is  sending  its  best 
men  to  fight  for  freedom,  and 
in  their  honor  the  whole  land 
is  dotted  with  service  flags 
carrying  the  stars  of  sacrifice. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
crowded  city  streets  above 
which  floats  our  service  flag 
to  the  telephone  exchange 
hidden  in  the  front-line  trenches. 
But  the  actuating  spirit  of 
service  here  and  abroad  re- 
mains unchanged. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the 


emblem  which  unites  us  in  war 
for  human  liberty  and  national 
honor.  The  service  flag  is  the 
emblem  which  unites  us  in 
mutual  sympathy  for  the  men 
who  give  themselves  and  for 
those  who  give  their  men. 

These  flags  should  inspire 
all  citizens  to  greater  endeavor 
and  greater  sacrifice.  As  one 
of  the  agencies  of  preparation 
and  military  support,  the  Bell 
System  is  honored  by  the  op- 
portunity to  do  its  share. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


TYPEWRIT  ERS 

$10  &Up.  All  Makes.  Save  $25  to  $50 

on  rebuilt  at  tho  factory  by  the  well  -  known 
"Young  Process."  Sold  for  low  cash  — install- 
ment or  rented.  Kental  appliea  on  purchase  price. 
Write  for  full  details  and  guarantee  Free  trial. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.  D«Pt    633,    Chicago 


IE  DAGE'S 

I—  I   GLUE  "ZZ 

A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY 
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Made  and  guaranteed 
by  the  same  Company 
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CIGNET 

^fc^#    THE     PERMANENT  A 

INK 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  >IIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.   12ino,  (loth,  64  pages.    SOcents. 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Puta.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Club  Woman's 

Handybook  of  Programs  and 
Club  Management 

Compiled  by  KATE  LOUISE  ROBERTS 

For  many  years  in  charge  of  club  work  in  the  Free  Public 

Library,  Newark,  A\  J. 
In  a  volume  so  compact  as  to  tit  into  a  handbag,  this 
guide-book  gives  the  club  woman  the  necessary  tools  to 
>  ^">\     organize  and  conduct  her  club. 

Ife^    ^*^^~\.     In  this  tie\v  book  you  will  find: 

Parliamentary  Rales  Fully  Explained 

— Book  Lists — Topics  for  Papers — 

Outlines    for   Programs —  Complete 

Programs — And  Fall    Information 

as    to  the   use    of  Libraries     and 

Literary    Tools  —  And      Public 

Sources  of  Information  on  People 

and  Topics  of  the  Day. 


16mo,  cloth.  192  pases,  73c  net 

By  mail  S3c. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York 
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Cashing  Your  Checks 
Abroad 

A  New  Banking  Convenience 
for  Americans  Overseas 

Tl  I  Is"  Company  has  inaugurated 
■itH'u  banking  service  tor  Ameri- 
cans abroad,  It  is  available  to  the 
depositors  lit  any  hank  or  trust  com- 
pany which  has  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  u<. 

Through  this  service  the  depositor 
can  cash,  up  to  an  agreed  amount,  at 
the  Paris  Office  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  and  at  num- 
erous correspondent  offices  of  this 
Company  throughout  France,  his 
personal  checks  drawn  on  his  bank^ 
in  this  country. 

This  means  that  the  depositor  while 
abroad  can  have,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  the  checking  account  facilities 
to  which  he  is  accustomed  at  home. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  full  infor- 
mation regarding  this  service  to  those 
who  expect  to  go  abroad,  and  to 
relatives  and  friends  of  those  who  are 
already  "over  there." 

Inquiries  from  banking  institutions  are 
particularly  invited.  Full  informa- 
tion regarding  this  service,  which  is 
at  the  disposal  of  banks  and  trust 
companies  whether  our  customers  or 
not,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

»  140  Broadway 


FIFTH  AVE.  OFFICE 
Fifth  Are.  &  43rd  St. 

MADISON  AVE.  OFFICE 
Midiion  Ave.  &  60th  St. 

Capital  and  Surplus 
Resources  more  than 


PARIS   OFFICE 
Rue  det  Italian,  1  &  3 

LONDON   OFFICE 
32  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 

•     $50,000,000 
.     $600,000,000 
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For  36  year*  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
77.    $25CertificateeolDepositaleo(orsavin|  investors. 


PERKINS^CO.  Lawrence  Kans 


OUT    OF   WORK? 

Read"  How  to  Get  a  Position  and  How  to  Keep  It." 
By  Roland  Hall.     i2mo,  cloth,  56  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    NEW   YORK 


Short  Time  Securities 

of 

Public  Utility 

and 

Industrial  Issues 


Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

60  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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01  K   PROBABLE   GREAT    PART   IN 

OVERSEAS  TRADE  AFTER 

THE  WAR 

THAT   the   whole   world    after   the   war 
will     I'aee     entirely     new     Conditions     m 

shipping,  thai  a  new  system  of  ocean  routes 
for  American  lines  will  be  established,  and 
thai  this  country  will  play  a  prominent  part 
in  the  trade  struggle  certain  to  ensue,  are 
points  contained  in  an  article  printed 
recently  in  The  Americas  and  widely  com- 
mented on  already  in  financial  and  commer- 
cial circles.  Under  this  readjustment  it 
lias  been  predicted  that  the  merchant  ship- 
pins  of  the  United  States  "will  be  as  great 
in  tonnage  as  that  in  England."  With 
any  such  growth  in  our  shipping  would 
surely  ensue  "a  new  system  of  ocean 
routes  focusing  upon  our  own  national 
harbors." 

Among  proposals  made  is  one  that  New 
York  shall  become  a  "free  port,"  which 
would  give  encouragement  to  our  own  re- 
export business,  "which  has  already  grown 
from  $37,377,791  in  1913  to  $63,036,795  in 
1916  and  is  taking  on  the  typical  character 
of  a  merchandising  trade."  In  present  war- 
conditions  we  have  been  "building  up 
typical  world-wide  merchandising  organ- 
izations of  our  own."  Great  London  houses 
have  been  putting  branches  in  New  York 
"in  anticipation  of  our  sharing  at  least  with 
England  a  world-wide  organization."  Ger- 
many at  the  same  time  has  lost  her  organ- 
ization, and  the  Scandinavian  ports  have 
become  ambitious  to  secure  permanently 
the  Baltic  collection  and  distribution  trade 
that  Hamburg  and  Bremen  formerly  almost 
dominated,  deferring  only  to  London's 
commercial  power.  For  the  present  the 
war  ' '  has  made  a  complete  wreck  of  the 
machinery,  commercial  treaties,  and  trade 
good- will  by  which  nations  in  Europe  co- 
operated in  furnishing  each  other  with 
materials,  in  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
in  selling  and  transporting."  England  al- 
ready is  "on  the  point  of  adopting  legis- 
lation that  will  shut  individuals  of  '  enemy ' 
birth,  even  naturalized  as  Englishmen,  out 
of  her  markets  after  the  war."  Other 
points  in  this  notable  article  follow: 

"Little  nations  and  colonies  that  did 
their  marketing  through  European  centers 
have  established  direct  connections.  We 
are  getting  much  of  the  raw  materials  we 
import  to-day  through  the  mercantile 
organization  of  England,  but  by  direct 
shipping  transportation.  We  have  taken 
over  with  her  whatever  is  left  of  British 
cooperative  connections  in  international 
commerce.  We  are  expanding  our  com- 
mercial organization  and  building  many 
ships.  What  kind  of  a  world-organiza- 
tion of  commerce  will  rebuild  out  of  the 
pieces  of  the  old,  nobody  knows,  but  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  the  United  States 
would  be  in  a  position  either  to  conduct  a 
pretty  capable  machine  of  our  own,  or  co- 
operate with  England  and  our  other  asso- 
ciate nations  in  the  building  of  a  bigger 
international  machinery  than  existed  be- 
fore. If  we  do  build  up  a  new  cooperation 
that  excludes  any  other  nation,  for  any 
reason,  it  will  be  a  handicap  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  that  other  nation's  own  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  its  foreign  commerce, 
not  to  be  lightly  considered." 

The  writer  believes  that  business  con- 
cerns in  the  United  States  which  are  organ- 
izing extensively  for  after-war  distribu- 
tion of  their  goods  in  foreign  markets,  or 
are  interested  as  large  manufacturing  pro- 


duoen  in  carefully  handled  economies  111 
obtaining  supplies  of  foreign  raw  materials, 
"will  watch  very  closely  in  coming  months 
the  further  developments  in  war-time  trade 
thai  are  bringing  considerable  changes 
in  the  organization  of  international 
commerce."  One  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  machinery  to  be  watched  is 
"the  reexport  organization  of  trade,  which 
is  now  undergoing  great  changes,  the  full 
extent  of  which  can  not  yet  be  determined." 
More  than  84,000,000,000  worth  a  year 
of  all  the  commodities  that  move  around 
the  world  in  commerce  are  handled  at  1< 
twice,  "going  from  the  place  of  production 
to  some  of  the  great  merchandising  porta 
of  another  country,  to  be  resold  there  and 
exported  again  to  the  country  when'  it 
is  consumed."  In  fact,  hundreds  of 
millions  worth  of  goods  and  materials  ' 
handled  along  over  and  over  again,  ap- 
pearing in  several  different  countries' 
commerce  before  the  ultimate  consumer 
buys  it." 

This  is  a  great  feature  of  international 
business  that  few  persons  know  more  than 
a  little  about,  "even  among  men  who  are 
engaged  in  export  business."  No  corpor- 
ation with  an  extensive  trade  abroad  can, 
however,  do  business  without  being  affected 
by  a  change  in  reexport  methods  and  con- 
nections. Even  smaller  manufacturers  who 
are  planning  to  sell  their  goods  abroad 
"might  well  watch  what  is  going  on  because 
of  the  changes  in  opportunity  or  the  hand- 
icap for  their  own  business  that  may 
come  about."  The  greatest  feature  of  re- 
export trade  has  been  the  merchant 
commerce  that  focused  in  the  English 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea  before  the 
war,  in  which  London,  Hamburg,  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  Havre,  and  other  busy  ports 
"  were  not  only  the  gateways  for  foreign 
imports  consumed  inland  and  exports  to 
foreign  countries  of  manufactures  that 
were  produced  in  the  country  tributary  to 
them  and  shipped  direct  to  customers, 
but  were  great  merchant  cities,  entrepot 
markets,  where  the  products  of  other 
countries  were  gathered  for  redistribution 
around  the  world."  England  had  a 
merchant  commerce  of  over  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  other  nations'  goods,  while 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  were  busy 
as  "trader"  nations  as  well  as  manu- 
facturers. Remerchandising  is,  in  fact,  car- 
ried on  all  over  the  world— for  example,  in 
Hongkong,  a  "free  port,"  where  the  prod- 
uce of  the  Far  East  "is  gathered  and 
whence  the  products  of  the  West  are 
distributed " ;  in  Singapore,  "which  im- 
ports the  products  of  all  the  East  Indies 
and  exports  them  in  bulk." 

Reexport  commerce  goes  on  even  in  the 
midst  of  war-time  conditions;  but  the  sig- 
nificant fact  is  that  it  is  "changing  to  new 
directions  and  new  connections,  which  may 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  ability  of 
nations  to  hold  their  regular  trade  arrange- 
ments." Beyond  question,  it  is  going  to 
make  a  great  difference  "if  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  world  is  owned  by  different 
nations  in  different  proportions  after  the  war 
than  before."  Meanwhile,  new  tariff  con- 
ditions and  new  national  boundarydines 
that  are  looked  for  "will  complicate  the 
changes."  If  Europe  comes  out  of  the  war 
with  international  rancor  so  persistent  that 
old  cooperative  methods  of  manufacturing, 
trading,  and  transporting  are  impossible, 
"a  new  order  in  world-wide  merchandising 
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Oil  and  Power  Trouble 

Upon  the  piston  rings  rests  the  responsibility  for  keeping 
excess  oil  out  of  the  engine's  cylinders  as  well  as  preventing 
the  escape  of  gas  and  loss  of  power. 

Many  modern  automobile  motors  develop  an  oil  flow  in 
the  cylinders  far  in  excess  of  any  amount  their  designers 
planned  to  have  piston  rings  control.  This  is  the  cause  of 
fouled  spark  plugs,  heavy  carbon  deposit  and  smoky  ex- 
haust— to  say  nothing  of  excessive  oil  consumption. 

These  oil  troubles  necessitated  a  specially  designed  oil  ring. 
After  long  and  careful  engineering  study  of  the  problem  we 
have  perfected  for  Oil  Pumping  motors  the  McQuay-Norris 

Superei>£  Ring. 


Is\fcur  Engine 
an  Oil  Gusher? 


McX&JAY-NORRIS 

Supereul 

V     REG   uS.PUT   OFF.  QF 

RINGS 


used  with 


McQUAY-NORRlS 

\eak-\roof 
PISTON    RINGS 


This  is  a  concentric,  one-piece  ring  with  an  Oil 
Reservoir  which  collects  all  of  the  excess  oil 
from  the  cylinder  wall  on  each  down  stroke  of 
the  piston,  leaving  just  the  film  necessary  for 
proper  lubrication.  The  position  and  shape  of 
this  Oil  Reservoir  is  the  exclusive  McQuay- 
Norris  Superey£  design.  It  is  not  a  mere  groove 
in  the  face  of  the  ring.  Note  its  position  in 
the  cross-section  illustration. 

One  Snp«rey£  ring  should  be  installed  in  the 
top  groove  of  each  piston.  It  will  maintain 
compression  as  well  as  any  one-piece  ring 
can  do,  but  it  should  always  be  supported  in 
the  lower  grooves  by  a  complete  equipment 
of  McQuay-Norris  u^oof  Piston  Rings. 


Seven  years  of  successful  performance  records 
have  established  the  leadership  of  the  McQuay- 
Norris  it^ooF  Piston  Ring  in  the  field  of  power 
production.  Performance  has  proved  the  merit 
of  its  exclusive  design  by  which  alone  equality  of 
tension  (the  secret  of  maximum  compression)  is 
possible.  Performance  testifies  to  its  enduringly 
elastic  material  that  insures  long  service — its 
wonderfully  accurate  workmanship  that  guar- 
antees perfect  fit. 

McQuay-Norris  SupeneyC  Rings  are  made  of  the 
same  special  processed  gray  iron  and  finished 
with  the  same  exactness  as  McQuay-Norris 
\tAKgoof  Piston  Rings.  Knowing  the  McQuay- 
Norris  standard  you  can  accept  Supereytf  with 
every  confidence  in  its  efficiency. 


McQuay-Norris  \e^qqf  and  Supei'eyC  Rings  are  made  in  every  size  and  over- 
size to  fit  every  make  and  model  of  motor.  Obtainable  anywhere — any  time.  Your 
dealer,    garage   or   repair   man   has    them    or    can    get    them    for   you    promptly. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET— "To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power"— a  truthful, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  rings — their  construction,  development  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,  2835  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  : 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Seattle  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Atlanta  Dallas 

Canadian  Factory:  W.  H.  Banfield  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  372  Pape  Ave.,  Toronto 
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M  /  Ik    I  iterai  \  for  I  ebrua 


To  regain  limit h,  to  re-estab- 
lish energ\  to  t he  tired  body 
or  to  enliven  your  brain,  visit 
the    curative    waters    of    the 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

West  Virginia 

Long  recognized  as  the  American  Cure. 
Modern  bath  establishment,  finest  in 
America,  equipped  with  all  the  ap- 
proved treatments.  THE  RADIUM 
NAUHEIM,  VICHY  AIX  DAUCHE, 
RADIO-ACTIVE  SULPHUR  and 
MUD  BATHS,  important  in  the  treat- 
ment of  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURASTHENIA,  DYSPEPSIA, 
LIVER  DISORDERS,  and  other 
ailments. 

THE  GREENBRIER  HOTEL 

Open  all  the  Year 

European  Plan 
Booklet  on   Request 


FRED  STERRY 
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Each  Memo  Separate 

—  tear  out  when  attended  to 

ROBINSON  REMINDER 

orated   coupon,  which,  when   attended  to,  is 

only.     No   searching  thru  obsolete  notes. 

hverythintj  ready  lor  instant  reference,   Handy  pocket  in  cover. 

With  each  Reminder  is  an  extra  filler 

„  _,,     .    ,  8  in.  x  5  in.  3^  in.  x  7  in. 

Handsome  Kla^k  Leather       -       -       $1.00  $  1.2ft 

India  Calf  or  Seal  Grain  Cowhide  1.60  1  75 

Genuine  Seal  or  Morocco        -        -  2.00  2  50 

Ladle*'  Shopping  Reminder.  2%  in.  x  Z%,  in., 
with  pencil  and  extra  filler.  $1.00 
Extra  Fillers 
Sire  B.  3        in.  xG        in.  1 4  coupons  to  the  page)        70c  per  doz. 
Sue  A.  3  w  in    i  7        in.  itj  coupons  to  the  page)        90c  per  doz. 
Size  L,  2^  in.  x  3   i  in.  <3  coupons  to  the  page)        60c  per  doz. 
Name  in  gold  on  cover— 25c  extra 
If  not  at  your  stationer's,  order  from  us.     Stationers  write. 

Robinson  Mfg-.  Co.,      88  Elm  Street,     Westfield,  Mass. 


TO  FORESEE  IS  TO  FORETELL 

A  modest  capital  can  be  made  to  produce  a  much 
greater  income  and  with  more  safety  to  the  principal 
by  the  WARRANT0N  method.  We  have  nothing  to  sell 
but  the  knowledge.  You  handle  your  own  money. 
WARRANTON  CHARTS.with  Chronology  and  Statistics, 
will  show  you  clearly  how  to  increase  both  your  principal 
and  your  income  many  fold.  Arranged  by  months.  Each 
month  $1.  Set  of  12.  $10.  Invaluable  to  the  Banker. 
Indispensable  to  the  Investor.  Vitally  important  to  the 
Speculator.  Particulars  sent  free.  Write  for  circular 
No.  17,  or  send  one  dollar  for  specimen  chart  today. 
FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  CORPORATION,  Scranlon  Life  Bldg..  Scranlon,  Pa. 


SELF  FOR  LEADF 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  S 


POWER  AM)  PERSONALITY 

By  Greinnlle  Klciscr.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.     Cloth,  $1.25  net.     Postpaid  $1.37. 
H.\k  A,  »  ACN  U.I,*  |'|)>iim>v.  a:,4-;i(ii)  Fourth  Ave,  NEW  YORK 

""   ijJ^^^X^I    ff^JCj,   jl     

by  William  H.   Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D.   { 
imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome       1 
way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.         i 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Soo.    I 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.       I 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
2    Allin  onevolume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter.  | 
i    $2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
=    Write  for  "Other  People' s  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Coutents.    = 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA.,  PA.  I 
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r>    16,  I1) lit 

may     be    « cjx  oted."    Tin-     whUm 
furtht  1  : 

"  In  (lit-  t  wriity-ih  e  >  ar •  j  1 1  —  i  preceding 
tin  war,  Europe  littilt  up  an  Interlocking, 
internationally  cooperative  machinery  of 
trade,  industry,  and  transportation,  and  by 
commercial  diplomacy  made  the  o> 
concessions  and  arrangements  in  tariffs 
to  permit  the maohinerj  t"  work economi- 
cally. The  whole  world,  the  United  States 
included,  took  a  part  in  certain  phases  of 
this  arrangement. 

"First,  there  was  the  machinery  of  ocean 

transportation.       It    was    steadily    growing 

to  be  an  international  machinery,  altho 
the  individual  nations  were  strengthening 
their  merchant  fleets  for  exclusively  na- 
tional   purposes    and    taking    a    more    and 

more  advantageous  position  in  trade  by 
doing  so.  In  1880  England  carried  70 
per  cent,  of  the  commerce  entering  and 
leasing  her  ports  in  her  own  ships,  30  per 
cent,  of  it  going  in  foreign  vessels.  In 
1912,  with  nearly  three  times  as  great  a 
tonnage  of  shipping  going  in  and  out,  she 
carried  only  58.2  per  cent,  of  it,  and  al- 
lowed 41.8  per  cent,  to  eome  and  go  in 
foreign  ships.  We  find  Germany,  with  a 
great  increase  in  her  own  shipping  and  a 
growth  of  commerce  that  caused  the 
tonnage  that  entered  and  cleared  her 
harbors  to  grow  from  13,066,412  in  1880 
to  49,460,469  in  1911,  increased  the  pro- 
portional business  of  her  own  shipping 
in  her  commerce  from  39.1  to  50.3  per  cent. 
British  ships  had  carried  38  per  cent,  of  the 
German  commerce  in  1880,  and  their  part 
decreased  to  23  per  cent.  The  growing 
fleets  of  other  nations  increased  their 
activities  as  carriers  of  German  commerce 
from  22  to  26  per  cent.  The  growth  in  the 
cooperation  of  the  maritime  commercial 
nations  in  each  other's  transportation  is 
shown  by  the  following  changes  in  pro- 
portionate tonnage: 

Total 

Tonnage  Own      British  Other 

Entered  Ton-       Ton-  Ton- 

and  nage       nage  nage 

Cleared                          %  % 

United  Kingdom,  188C. .  58,736,063  70.4  29  6 

1912  .152,457,045  58.2  41  8 

United  States,        1880.  .  30,547,026  20.4  517  27  0 

1912.  69,365,104  13.5  52.3  34  2 

Germany,    1880 13,066,412  39. 1  38. 1  22  8 

1911 49,460,469  50.3  23.0  26  7 

Russia,  1885 10,792,894  8.7  49.7  41  li 

1911 27,738,433  10.9  32  1  57  it 

Norway,    1880 3,985,477  68.2  11.8  20  0 

1911 10,230,279  52.7  9.8  37  5 

Sweden,  1880 6,894,155  37.2  13.5  49  3 

1911 23,390,647  49.8  5.4  44  8 

Denmark,    1880 4,523,643  52.1  11.4  36  5 

1911 17,144,432  54.2  5  1  40.7 

Holland,    1880 6,844,037  30.9  49  8  19  3 

1911 30,847,855  26.6  30.5  42.9 

Belgium,    1880 7,116,146  11.6  59.4  29  0 

1912 32,672,986  11.4  43.2  45  4 

France,    1880 25,032,478  30.0  40.6  29  4 

1911 61,366,051  24  0  36.1  39  9 

Italy,   1880 9,846,970  34.8  34.3  30.9 

1911 51,851,528  27.0  28.7  44  3 

Japan,  1900 19,661,602  34.9  38.9  26  2 

1912 43,492,604  47.6  30  4  22  0 

Argentina,  1880 2,242,582  11.1  37.8  511 

1911 25,981,569  43.4  33.5  23.1 

All  this  time  the  ocean  shipping  of  the 
world  "was  steadily  trending  to  the 
establishment  of  extensive  systems  of 
regular  lines  and  of  shipping  consolida- 
tions and  conferences,  these  having  great 
speedy  ships  on  certain  routes,  with 
economies  of  regulated  transportation  on 
a  large  scale."  For  these  lines  there 
were  "feeder  lines"  of  smaller  boats,  and 
many  cargo  ships  directly  owned  or 
chartered  ' '  that  looked  out  for  the  carriage 
of  bulky  commodities  in  full-ship  quanti- 
ties by  direct  voyages,  and  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  seasonal  movement  of 
wheat,  cotton,  hides,  etc."  Then  there 
was  still  in  operation  a  great  army  of 
"tramp"  ships  that  "found"  their  cargoes 
as  they  went  from  port  to  port.  Other 
points  are  these: 

"The  tables  of  statistics  showing  the 
tonnage  of  entrances  and  clearances  in 
London  and  the  other  ports  are  dry-looking 
things,  but  when  they  are  understood  and 
read  with    some  imagination   they   tell   a 
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"Good  OAK  FURNITURE  is  more 
nearly  'boy-proof  than  any  other 
equally  fine  cabinet- wood.** 

Its  elegance,  dignity  and  artistic 
adaptability — are  backed  by  its  sturdy 
resistance  to  dents  and  scratches. 
(Really  an  important  point.) 

"There  is  no  finer  heirloom  than  good 
OAK  furniture."  There  is  no  more 
safe  and  enduring  investment  —  none 
better  worth  insisting  upon. 

AMERICAN  OAK  MFRS.  ASSN., 
answers  all  letters.  Address  1415, 
14  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Ask  for  Booklets.  Ask  for  Samples. 
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I — Russia  Of  To-Day — i 

By  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 
Just  Published 

In  this  most  attractive  narrative,  Mr.  Fraser  por- 
trays the  business  and  social  spirit  of  the  Russian 
people  in  war  time;  the  general  acceptance  of  and 
benefits  of  prohibition ;  Russian  commerce  and 
trade  opportunities;  what  the  war  has  done  and 
what  the  future  of  Russia  will  be  when  it  is  over. 

All  About  Russia 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says:  "If  you  want  to  know 

all  about  Russia  as  she  lives  and  moves  and  has 

her  being  at  this  particular  moment,  read  this  book." 

1 2mo,  Cloth.       Profusely  Illustrated 

Price  $1.50  net;   by  mail,  $1.62 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT   TO    SAY 

AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.    Cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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\.r\  intere  tiii^  story  <>!'  t In-  greal  i>r<>- 
eession  of  ships,  hoth  steam  and  sail,  aa 
they  made  the  round  of  the  harbors  and 

I  lien  'stood  off'  on  the  long  voyages  to 
distant  ports,  n- turning  by  triangular 
routes,  ;<-  the  Btream  of  -hipping,  looked 
at  as  a  whole,  carried  the  heavy  bdnnage 

of  outward-bound  Kuropean  products  to 
eertain  parts  of  the  world  and  then  circled 
about  to  other  producing  countries  to  load 
the  bulky  current  of  the  materials  Europe 
Imported. 

"There  was  a  greal  deal  of  cooperation  in 
international  merchandising  organization 
before  the  war.  The  lug  London  concerns 
that  did  a  world-wide  export-rnereliant 
business  marketed  lines  of  goods  for 
QermaTn  and  for  French,  Belgian,  and 
Swiss  manufacturers.  At  least  they  bought 
Herman  and  French  and  other  goods  in 
order  to  offer  to  their  customers  more 
BOmplete  assortments  of  merchandise  to 
ahoose  from.  Shipping  convenience,  mer- 
chandising policy,  etc.  explain  the  very 
interesting  fact  that  Kngland  imported 
horn  Germany  in  1913  around  $20,000,000 
worth  of  goods  to  reexport,  and  Germany 
resold  \er\  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
British  goods  that  year.  Kngland  gath- 
ered together  $96,272,616  worth  of  the 
products  of  other  European  countries  in 
191.4  to  resell  in  her  overseas  commerce. 

•"Kngland  resold  to  other  European 
countries  S2t)t>. 408,699  worth  of  overseas 
products  that  she  had  gathered  from  her 
•olonies  and  from  her  friends  across  the 
icean  by  means  of  Iter  unrivaled  organiza- 
tion of  shipping,  colonial  control,  merchan- 
dising, banking,  free  markets,  insurance. 
Sfo.  Hamburg,  Antwerp.  Rotterdam,  etc., 
.•ould  not  rival  that  phase  of  England's 
•omnierce.  And  so  Kngland  distributed 
products  of  oversea  countries  in  Europe 
in  value  nearly  four  times  what  she  bought 
in  Europe  for  purposes  of  merchandising 
bbroad.  And  the  war.  up  till  the  begin- 
ning of  1917,  could  not  loosen  the  British 
hold  upon  her  wonderfully  organized 
merchandising  commerce.  In  1913  she 
gathered  out  of  the  Baltic  region,  from 
Russia.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 
(to  omit  the  North  German  trade),  $17,- 
130,309  worth  of  their  products,  and  she 
-old  them  $56,787,883  worth  of  other 
KHintries'  goods,  she  resold  only  §11,- 
399,777  worth  of  Baltic  products  in  191b, 
but  her  sale  of  overseas  products  in  the 
Baltic  trade  grew  to  §78,119,422.  From 
the  four  countries  that  are  now  the  com- 
mon enemy,  Britain  took  §2t\4.">7.261 
worth  of  goods  for  resale  in  1913  and  resold 
to  them  S104.01S.41o  worth.  There  are  no 
figures  for  1916,  of  course.  From  all 
Europe  she  bought  §90,272,010  worth  in 
1913  for  resale,  and  sold  $290.4uS,699 
worth  of  the  rest  of  the  world's  traded 
products.  With  the  enemy  and  with 
Belgium  and  the  other  overrun  countries 
out,  Kngland  in  1916  did  the  immense 
merchandising  business  of  $uS.9")9,606 
worth  of  European  goods  outward  and 
$228,716,312  worth  of  overseas  goods 
inward.  Taking  her  reexport  business 
with  the  neutral  Kuropean  countries  alone. 
England's  takings  of  their  goods  to  sell 
again  rose  from  S32,303,254  in  1913  to 
516,649  in  1916,  and  her  distribution 
of  colonial  and  foreign  products  to  them 
rose  from  §S9.:.s4..-)90  in  1913  to  §114,- 
S4-J.09.',  in  191(3. 

"It  was  a  wonderful  trade,  Britain's 
purely  merchandising  commerce.  In  1913, 
>'_'_>.314,23.">  worth  of  textiles  manu- 
factured by  other  Kuropean  countries 
passed  through  English  merchant  concerns 
to  third-party  countries,  and  maybe  were 
distributed  through  fourth  bauds.  French 
textiles  to  the  total  of  §11.02o.361  and 
German  to  the  amount  of  $6,545,583  were 
reexported  by  Kngland.  But  the  great 
service  to  the  whole  world  that  England 
gave  with  her  organization  of  international 
merchandising  and  shipping  was  the 
gathering  together  of  raw  materials  and 
native  products  from  her  colonies  and  from 
other  non-industrial  and  non-commercial 
countries,  which  she  standardized,  im- 
proved, and  resold  in  merchantable  quan- 


e  An  Expert 

ccountant 

—  The  Man  Who  Directs 


and  show  n 
services  ol 


Everywhere   in   business   there   i>  need 
for  the  man  who  know-  Higbei  Account- 
ing.   To  meet    the  competitive  conditions 
that   exist    today,  waste  must  1h»  eliminated, 
accurate  cost  systems  liuiM  be  put  into  effect  and 
the  management  must  have  the  whole  situation  charted 
in  tinner-  whenever  wanted.    Over  500,000 American  concerns  today  need  the 
Expert  Accountants.    Opportunities  lor  capable,  ambition-  nun  arc  alwa\  -  open. 


Learn  Higher  Accounting 
By  Mail 

Our  staff  of  experts  in  the  Science  of  Accounting  will  give  you 
their  direct  personal  instruction  by  mail.  You  will  study  text  books. 
lectures  and  accounting  methods  prepared  by  authorities— men  who 
are  actually  employed  or  retained  as  expert  advisers  by  leading  in- 
dustries. The  underlying  principles  ana  the  most  modern  methods 
of  Business  Analysis  and  Organization,  and  the  Principles  of  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Commercial  Law  and  Scientific  Management  all 
made  clear.  You  will  be  given  special  preparation  for  the  C.  P.  A. 
examinations  and  made  ready  to  command  a  higher  salary  or  to 
enter  business  as  a  Consulting  Accountant.  You  can  get  all  this  in 
your  spare  time  while  you  hold  your  present  position  and  pay  for 
the  course,  a  little  each  month  if  you  wish. 

Free  Consulting  Service 

As  a  LaSalle  student,  you  will  also  be  entitled  to  the  free  use  of 
our  Business  Consulting  Service  which  gives  you  the  privilege  of 
calling  on  our  staff  of  experts  in  any  department  at  any  time  when 
you. need  special  help  or  counsel.  LaSalle  Extension  university  is 
a  clearing  house  of  business  information  and  through  its  highly 
specialized  departments  is  organized  and  equipped  to  render  a 
practical  and  distinctive  service  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  any 
other  institution  of  similar  character. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

The  information  we  will  send  will  tell  you  just  what  knowledge 
you  require  to  become  proficient  in  Higher  Accounting  and  how  we 
teach  you  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It  will  point  out  the  pos- 
sibilities that  are  wide  open  to  the  man  who  has  the  training  de- 
manded by  large  business  organizations.  We  will  also  send  our 
book  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One."     Mail  the  coupon  now. 
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LaSalle  Trained  Men 

ran  now  be  found  employed  in  t  In-  exe.  u  ■ 
tive  department!  <>i   practicall)  ill  the 

large  railroad--.  bii-ine--  bouses  and  com- 
mercial organization*  in  the  United 
Stair--.  Manv  prominent  lui-in. 
corns  can  be  named  In  each  oi  which  IOO 
to  000  or  more  LaSalle  member*  or  grad 
uatefl  from  our  several  apedahsea  de- 
partments are  employed  in  responsible 
IHjsitions.     Fbl  in-tant  e — 

I'ennsylvania   R    R         ...     o/J 
American  Telegraph 

Or*  Telephone  Company 
I     s.  Sterl  Corporation 
Hallimore  <?  ()hu>  R.  K. 
\  rmour  &■  (  'ontpan  v 

Chicago  -r-  v   u  .  Kv    . 
Ford  Motor  Company 

S-d-ift  &  Company      .     . 

Amoni;  tin-  nuinrrou-  finna  ami  COT- 
ik. ration-  employing  so  to  ioo  or  mote 
LaSalle  students  or  graduates  are  the 
following: 

Western  F.lectri,  Company 
International  Harvester  Co. 
ti.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
Wells  Fargo  F.xpress  Company 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  (  <>. 

and  every  important   railroad  company 
in  the  Lnited  States. 

More  than  12s. ooo  men  in  active  busi- 
ness life  including  many  corporation 
officials,  hanker-  and  professional  men 
have  been  enrolled  and  are  reaping  the 
benefits  of  LaSalle  training  and  service. 
Over  20.000  new  members  now  enroll  an- 
nually. The  LaSalle  organization  con- 
sists of  800  people,  including  a  staff  of 
joo  business  experts,  professional  men. 
text  writer-,  special  lecture  writer-, 
in-tructors  and  assistants.  LaSalle 
trained  men  occupying  responsible  posi- 
tions can  be  found  throughout  the  entire 
Knglish  speaking  world. 


LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  Cniversity" 
Dept.  252-HB  Chicago,  Illinois 

Without  cost  or  obligation  on  mv  part,  please  send  me  particulars  re- 
garding your  Home  Study  Course  of  Training  in  Higher  Accounting  and 
your  Consulting  Service.    Also  a  copy  of  your  valuable  book  for  ambitious 
men,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One.'' 


Name 

Pre-ent  position 
Addres- 


Electric  Bells  and  Telephones 

A  valuable  book  for  amateur  or  professional 
electricians,  giving  complete  explanations  and 
instructions  for  installing  electric  bells  and  tel- 
ephones.   How  to  wire,  connect,  test   and  repair 
'  .    circuits;  how  to  prepare  batteries  of  wet  or  dry 
-  cells;  how  to  arrange  call  bells,  house  'phones. 
„\-    burglar  alarms,  etc..  on  many  different  kinds  of 
\~    circuits.   Contains  144  illustrations. 

Cloth-bound,  so  cents;  by  mail,  58  cents. 
FUNX&  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  FourthAve.,  New  York 


How  to  Fill  Your  Book  Wants 

Send  for  a  FREE  copy  of  our  new  1017  CATALOG  OF 
PUBLICATIONS,  Over  100  pages  describing  books 
that  appeal  to  every  taste  and  need.  Books  of  Art,  Biog- 
raphy. Fiction.  Gardening,  History.  Marriage  and  Home- 
Keeping.  Psychology.  Science,  Sex,  Religion.  Sociology. 
Travel.  Literature,  etc.;  Educational  Books.  Encyclo- 
pedias. Dictionaries.  Literary  Classics.  Books  for  Chil- 
dren. Medical  Works,  etc.,  etc.  Send  for  this  catalog 
NOW — it's  KK1 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourtn  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


WhatlScSYoirr  Nation's  Capita! 

I ^„u:„^„_  .„„  ...-„„  „«  »h~  D».K«i„H»e  ;«  th»  I  The  little  matterof  15e  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  |  Pathfinder  13 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partialand  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


ing.  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.    If  you 


The  little  matter  of 

weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth  ;now  in  its  25th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  Si  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 

means.    If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 

ould  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  ciearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send 


!  5c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send'the  Pathfinder  on  pro-  p«*|t*:llJ«-  p..  ■>   5    U/aehinirtnii    D.    P 
bation  13  weeks.  The  15c  does  not  repayus.but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  ucwtrieoiis.  raUIIIIIUBr,  OVA  3Q|  IVtlelllllKlUn,  V.  I/. 


The  l.tiri<n\   Digest  /<>/   Ftbmar)    i'>,  1918 


industrial    nation 
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n  ioe,  ih«-  marketing  of  the  pro- 
ducing minim.  ■  i  hem  and  the 
fnrniahii  to  the  oonsuming 
nations 

■•  It  is  interesting  i<>  Bee  where  England 
obtained  hei  for  resale,  aa  between 

In  r  ook)i  I  i  be  rest  <>!'  the  world,  and 

where  >\\f  resold  them,  because  it  will  Hk- 
ure  in  the  decision  of  the  British  policy  of 


Pouion  I'koouctb  Bought  kok  Rebale 


Union    of    Empire, 
bought  for  resale: 


For    four   years   she 


From  ( 'otoiiies 

From  Others 

Total 

I9H 
1919 
1916     ... 

...    V 

10,620 
75,911,920 
261,25 

1259,1' 

221.52 
205,247,520 

212,150,040 

1632,111,680 
139,140 

481,159,440 
473,709,060 

In  tlif  saint'  four  years  she  resold  imported 
products  iu  this  way: 


191 ;  . 

1914, 
1915 
1916  . 


To  Colonies 
$76,li 

i96.020 
03,620 
70,6 


To  Others 
{466,360,740 
104,429,760 
121,3 
403,535,520 


Total 
$642,52 

125,780 
481,436,460 

474,165,900 


If  the  figures  for  the  total  imports  and 
exports  should  be  placed  alongside  they 

WOuld  show  that  England,  since  the  war 
began,  has  preferred  to  use  more  of  these 
imports,  her  resale  of  colonial  products 
out  of  imports  falling  from  30  to  17  per 
cent.,* so  that  England's  merchandising 
business,  while  still  great,  was  somewhat 
overshadowed  l>\  the  imports  and  exports 
of  warlike  trade. 

•The  lcind  of  products  that  England 
bought  for  resale  within  and  without  the 
British  Empire  is  shown  in  these  figures: 

Colonial  Products  Bought  for  Resale 


1913 

Food 
. . .      $26,924,400 

Materials 
$191,304,760 

169,234.9211 
192,562,920 
169,949,340 

Manufactures 
$54,174,420 

l!U4 

1915 

30,118,580 
44,658,540 

41,727,960 

;;s,.is:s,.vio 

1916  .   . 

45.275,760 

45,965,880 

191 1 
1914 

1'ih, 


Food 
10,900 

13,860 

56,701. <,Jo 


Materials 
1119,41 

72,; 
1*5,760 


Mamiiacturts 

68,4! 
86,454,540 


Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France  conducted  also  extensive  reexport 
business,  Holland's  organization  was  like 
England's,  bu1  upon  a  smaller  Boale,  and 
even  more  ancient  than  England's.  Ger- 
many had  the  world-wide  trade  and  -hip- 
ping connections  of{Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
with  the  splendid  mechanical  equipment  of 
harbors  and  the  great  steamship  lines  that 
they  were  developing.  Havre,  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and 
Bremen  were  the  doorways  of  trade 
between  the  Baltic  countries  and  the 
inland  of  Europe,  and  much  of  the  re- 
exporting  credited  to  these  cities  is  merely 
the  passage  through  them  of  merchandise 
and  commodities  that  were  transshipped 
from  rail  to  boat,  from  boat  to  rail,  or  from 
ocean  ship  to  Baltic  coastwise  vessel.  They 
were  also  distributing  headquarters  in  a 
mercantile  way. 

"The  merchandising  import  and  export 
total's- of  France  in  1913  are  huge  figures, 
$400,560,000  bought  for  resale,  $476,000,- 
000  reexported,  $120,467,000  going  to  her 
colonies.  In  1912,.  $487,459,000  worth  of 
other  countries',  goods  passed  through 
Belgium,  in  transit  and  through  the  busy 
mercantile  channels  of  Antwerp.  It  is 
difficult  *  to  find  out  exactly  how  big  a 
merchandising  reexport  Germany  did,  be- 
cause the  business  of  the  free-port  areas  of 
Hamburg  and  the  other  ports  are  given  in 
tons,  not  values,  as  are  all  the  statistics  of 
Hongkong,  the,,  great  Oriental  entrepot. 
The  reexport  tonnage  of  1913  is  put  at 
1,686,679   tons,   compared  with  5,951,745 


ion ■  oi  ipeeial' exports,  or  ab<  it  a  fourth, 
\>y  weight,  of  all  German)      exportation^. 

By  careful  anal;. -i-  it  i-  found  that  Ger- 
many in  1913  reexported  $43,897,000 
worth  of  products  imported  from  the 
United  States,  acting  as  our  distributer 
around  the  Baltic  and  in  Eastern  Europe.  . 
\\v    bmighl     from    Germany    -,<o,777,(MM) 

Worth  O!  foreign  merchandise.     Of  Swil/.er-. 

land'-  imports,  amounting  to  S383,80O-,00Q 
in  1913,  145,183,000  consisted  of  reexports 
from  France,  $38,372,000  reexports  from 
Germany,  145,000,000  reexports  from  En- 
gland, $128,000,000  in  all  df  goods  bought 
through  these  Countries  alone.  Holland  in 
1913  handled  2,487,418  ton?  of  transil 
commerce,  a  greater  tonnage  than  Ger- 
many. Holland  handled  1,219,891  tfms  of 
commerce  through  her  ports  going  to 
Germany." 


Finally,  it  is  pointed  out  by  this  writer 
that  in  1917,  when  the  f/-boat  campaign 
had  its  fulles:  effect  in  interfering  with 
the  organization  of  ocean  shipping  and 
England  began  to  sacrifice  trade  supremacy 
to  the  necessity  of  concentration  upon 
the  war,  a  decided  change  in  the  British 
system  of  reexportation  took  place,  "ac- 
centuating a  slow  development  that  was 
already  in  progress."  In  this  country  we 
have  been  obtaining  direct  from  sources 
of  supply  in  British  colonies  and  in  coun- 
tries that  formerly  sold  through  London 
much  of  .  the  raw  materials  we  formerly 
obtained  in  England  and  in  other  markets 
of  Europe.  For  example,  "in  immense  ton- 
nages, rubber,  tin,  hides,  wool,  etc.,"  have 
been  coming  to  us  direct  from  the  Indies, 
South  Africa,  South  America,  etc.,  which 
we  formerly  bought  as  reexports  in  Lon- 
don, Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Hamburg. 
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WARD  LINE 

Direct  service  on  fast  twin-screw 
steamers  from  New  York  to 

HAVANA  a1ndcpu°bnats 

Sailings  every  Saturday 

MEXICO  sFA°aGsHTLY 

To  Progreso,  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico 

Frequent  calls  at  Nassau,  Bahamas 

Literature  and  full  information  on  request 

New  York   and    Cuba    Mail  S.    S.    Co. 

Foot  of  Wall  Street,  New  York 


£•*%-*  She 

Jlmtor 

dlbemarlc  Parh 
ashemlte.N.C. 
This  charming  English 
Inn  holds  a  warm  place 
in  the  hearts  of  cul- 
tivated people  every- 
where. Open  all  the  year. 

PERFECT  GOLF  in  a 
PERFECT  CLIMATE 

Write  for  Booklet  D.     Make  Reservation. 

3n  flmmca-  -  an  English  3tm 


™EGLEN 

Springs 

WATKINS.  N.  Y.  On  Seneca  Lake 

WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  Pret. 

A  MINERAL  SPRINGS 

HEALTH  RESORT 

AND  HOTEL 

The  only  place  in  America  where  the   Nauheim 
Baths  for  Heart  and  Circulatory   Disorders    are 
given  with  a  Natural  Calcium  Chloride  Brine. 
Winter   Conditions  for    Taking 
the  ' '  Cure"  Especially  Desirable 
No  Shortage  of  Fuel.     Our  own  Beating  and 
Lighting   PLant   is  supplied   with    abundance  of 
Natural  Gas  from  our  own  wells. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklets 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern 

By  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  LL.D. 

A  personally  conducted  tour  around 
the  world  without  leaving  your  arm- 
chair. As  physician  to  the  late  King 
of  England,  Sir  Frederick  was  favored 
with  letters   of    introduction  which 
enabled  him  to  see   every  phase  of 
life  (of  court  and  people)  in  the  vari- 
ous countries   visited.    A  peculiarly 
graphic  style  enables  him  to  present 
these  in  most  vivid  form  to  the  reader. 
Several  printings  have  been  called  for, 
the  truest  measure  of  its  interest. 
Cloth,  popular  edition,  $2.25  net;  by  mail,  $2.40 
Original    Edition,   $4.00  net ;    by    mail,  $4.21 
FUNK  &  W AG N ALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 


FARM    LANDS    FOR    SALE 


OWN  "YOUR  OWN  orange  grove  in  beauti- 
ful Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  show  you  how  cot- 
ton, melons,  peaches,  your  first  crops,  will 
help  you  own  it. ,.  Board  of  Trade,  103  Trade 
Building,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits 
are  made!"  The  South's  great  variety  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it 
the  most  profitable  farm  section  of  America. 
It  is  the  plnce  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  pro- 
duction and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the 
largest  variety  of  forage  emps.  Good  lands, 
in  good  localities,  as  low  as  $15  to  $25  an 
acre.  Let  us  show  you  locations  that  will 
give  the  highest  profits.  M.  V.  Richards. 
Commissioner.  Room  57,  Southern  Railway- 
System,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STAMMERING 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 
and     Stammering  cured  at  home.    Instruc- 
tive booklet   free. 

Walter  McDonnell,  Room  79.  817  Fifteenth 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HELP   WANTED 


MEN— Become  U.  S.  Railway  Mail  Clerks. 
$75  to  $150  month.  Every  second  week  off 
with  pay.  Sample  examination  questions 
free.  Write  immediately.  FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE,  Dept.M-118.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


OFFICE  EQVIPMENT 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days' Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


DON'T  lose  your  rights  to  Patent  Protection. 
Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence  of  Concep- 
tion." This  form,  book  and  suggestions  sent 
free.  LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE,  211 
Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED  IDEAS  .—Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers  who  wish  to  purchase  patents  and 
What  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted; 
$1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patenta- 
bility. Our  four  Guide  books  sent  free  upon 
request.  Patents  advertised  Free.  We  assist 
inventors  to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evana  &  Co.,  Patent  Attys.,  759  Ninth, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT  YOUR 
INVENTION.  I'll  help  you  market  it.  Send 
for  4  free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hun- 
dreds of  ideas  wanted,  etc.  Advice  free.  Pat- 
ents advertised  free.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  or  2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 


YOUR  DUTY  TO  INVENT  NOW.  Ma- 
terial, labor  and  time-saving  devices.  Write 
MASON,  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE, 
Patent  Lawyers.  Est.  1861.  Washington, 
D.C.;  New  York,  or  Chicago.    Booklet  Free. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Highest  references.  Best  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  SALE  IN  THE  SUBURBS  OF 
PHILADELPHIA.  For  a  small  sum,  a 
Country  Day  School  of  forty  boys,  which  has 
made  a  name  for  itself  as  a  much  needed  insti- 
tution in  its  community.  Possession  at  end  of 
present  school  year.  Details  to  principal  only. 
Address  School,  P.  O.  Box  1592,  Phila.,  Pa. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


$348  ONE  DAY  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1917. 
Ira  Shook  of  Flint  did  it.  Pierson  of  Mont- 
gomery started  two  stores  since  August,  now 
ready  for  third.  Higgins  of  Poughkeepsie 
started  Sept.  18,  2.8C0  packages  first  day. 
Studer  wrote  Oct.  1  sold  $90  one  day.  This 
is  a  big  year  for  popcorn  crispettes — Kellogg 
$700  ahead  end  of  second  week.  Meixner, 
Baltimore,  $250  in  one  day.  Perrine,  $380  in 
one  day.  Baker,  3,000  packages  a  day. 
Eakins,  $1,500  profit  in  one  month.  We  start 
you  in  business.  No  experience;  little  capi- 
tal. We  furnish  everything;  teach  you  secret 
formula;  how  to  succeed.  Build  a  business 
of  your  own.  The  demand  for  crispettes  is 
enormous.  Every  nickel  sale  nets  almost  4 
cents  profit.  A  delicious  food  confection 
made  without  sugar.  High  prices  and  war 
conditions  help.  Profits  $1,000  a  month  eas- 
ily possible.  W.  Z.  Long  Co.,  301  High  St., 
Springfield,  O. 

ADDING    MACHINES 


SAVES  TIME,  MONEY,  LABOR  —  Costs 
less  than  the  average  mistake.  THE  RAY 
adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest 
priced  machines.  Also  directly  subtracts 
Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  B.  &  O.  Ry.,  business  and 
professional  men  everywhere.  Complete  for 
$25.00.  Handsome  desk  stand  free.  Send 
no  money,  but  write  for  20-day  free  trial. 
RAY  CO.,  1663  Power  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 

HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS  <&  SALESMEN 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS.  Enjoy 
independence,  big  profits,  sell  high  grade 
Health  and  Accident  insurance.  Premium 
only  $10  a  year;  pays  $25  weekly  and  $5000 
principal  sum.  You  get  all  profits  on  yearly 
renewals.  No  capital,  no  experience. 
Dept.  D-3,  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  hii 
children  for  their  benefit- 
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"Where  Joy  Has  Usurped 

the  Place  of  Sorrow" 


Wonderfully  Improved  Conditions  in  the  Southern  States  is  Favorably 

Commented  Upon  in  a  Special  Bulletin  Issued  by  the  United 

States  Chamber  of  Commerce — Transformation 

"Seems  Almost  Unbelievable." 

THE  AMAZING  PROGRESS  made  in  the  South  last  year  lias  been  specially 
commented  upon  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  "'Special 

Bulletin  on  Crop  and  General  Conditions"  issued  from  Washington  Dec.  8,  1017. 
Part  of  the  bulletin  reads  as  follows: 


The  transformation  within  ;i  twelve-month  of 
certain  sections  of  the  South  in  agricultural  and 
business  conditions  seems  almost  unbelievable; 
and  is  typified  in  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  that  it  is  a  place  where  joy  has  usurped  tin- 
place  of  sorrow.  * 

The  South  s  proportion  of  corn  is  very  large 
this  year  and  the  crop  is  of  most  excellent  quality. 
Exceptions  to  good  yields  are  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  which  suffered  severely  from  long  con- 
tinued drought.  Elsewhere  the  South  has 
COm  tO  ship,  for  it  raised  more  than  a  suffi- 
cient amount  for  its  own  needs.  It  also  has  an 
abundance  of  other  feed  for  live  stock,  such  as 
velvet  beans,  alfalfa  and  peanuts  almost  with- 
out    measure,    and     other    legumes,    so    that 

stock  raising  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  necessary  and   important    adjunct  of 


farming  in  the  territory  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line! 

"In  its  experience  of  diversification  the  South 
is  learning  the  value  of  seeminglj  unimportant 
things,  so  that  the  production  of  peanuts  from 
Virginia  along  the  Atlantic  coast  into  Southern 
Georgia  and  across  into  Oklahoma  and  Texas  is 
becoming  a  matter  of  great    import,   the    product 

running  into  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  boast  of  the  South 
that  it  is  the  land  of  opportunity'  is  in  reality  a 
sober  truth. 

The  growing  crops  that  most  concern  us  are 
winter  wheat,  winter  rye.  winter  oats  and  citrus 
fruits.  There  is  much  planting  of  winter  rye  and 
winter  oats,  the  latter  being  almost  entirely 

sowed  in  the  Southern  States." 


THE  above  statements  serve  to  corroborate  the  facts  and  figures  that  are  being 
presented  in  these  columns  from  time  to  time  about  the  remarkable  prosperity 
now  reigning  supreme  in  the  Southern  States.  And  they  should  serve,  furthermore, 
to  impress  upon  national  advertisers  the  pre-eminence  of  Dixieland  as  an  inviting 
field  of  publicity. 

In  any  advertising  campaign  in  that  territory  the  local  newspapers  can  be  relied 
upon  to  reach  the  homes  of  the  substantial  purchasing  element  of  the  population. 
These  publications  are  the  Southern  people's  favorite  periodicals  and  they  have  an 
influence  and  consequently  a  result-producing  capacity  that  newspapers  nowhere 
else  enjoy.  This  is  a  fact  that  no  one  who  knows  local  conditions  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  can  gainsay.  Ask  your  advertising  agent  about  this — or  for  any 
other  information  in  the  way  of  advertising  rates,  circulations,  etc.  Or  write  to 
the  papers  direct  and  learn  from  them  what  the-y  do  in  the  way  of  co-operation 
for  advertisers'   benefit. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham   News 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery   Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 

Fort  Smith   Tirn^s- Record 

Fort  Smith  Soutnwe-.t  American 

Little  Rock  Ark.ins.i-,  Gazette 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 


GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 

Atlanta  Georgian  and 

Sunday  American 
Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta  Chronic. e 
Augusta   Herald 
Columbus  Enqi'iier-Sun 
Macon  TelegTaph 
Savannah   Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 
Asbeville    limes 
Charlotte   News  &  Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
i  ireensboro  News 
Raleigh   News  &  Observer 
Raleigh    Times 
Winston-Salem  Twin  City 

Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston    American 
Charleston    News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia   Record 


SOUTH    CAROLINA  (C.»t.) 

Columbia   State 
Greenville    News 
(ireenville    Piedmont 
Spartanburg   Herald 
Spartanburg    Journal  & 
Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga    News 

Knoxville  Sentinel 

Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 

Memphis   Commercial  Appeal 

Memphis    News  Scimitar 

Memphis    Press 

Nashville    Ranner 

Nashville  Tennessean  &  American 


[Prepared    by    the    Mauengale    Advertising    Agency.    Atlanta.    Ga.| 
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Fuel ,  Food .  ai\d  L&Jbor 


THE   FUEL   ADMINISTRATION    SAYS  WE   MUST 
SAVE    50,000,000    TONS    OF   COAL    IN    1918 

Coal  Tonnage,  Coal  Car  Congestions,  Coal  Wagon  Blockades  Relieved 
by  Use  of  Electric  Cooking  Ranges  and  other  Electric  Household  Devices 


USE  of  coal  in  kitchen  ranges  has  been 
one  cause  of  this  winter's  coal  shortage 
and  traffic  congestion.  It  is  estimated 
that,  where  the  average  family  consumes  800 
pounds  of  coal  monthly  for  cooking,  the 
central  station  requires  only  262.5  pounds  of 
coal  monthly  in  order  to  supply  this  family 
with  ample  cooking  current. 

Moreover,  coal  cartage  to  homes,  entailing 
car  switching  to  numerous  retail  coal  yards, 
and  with  the  unavoidable  stalling  of  coal 
wagons  in  congested  streets,  results  in  delays 
in  loading  and  unloading  cars  of  merchandise 
of  all  classes. 

Electric  cooking  in  homes  helps  solve  these 
two  problems.  Where  central  stations  operate 
from  water-power,  the  entire  coal  consump- 


tion and  coal  transportation  problems  are 
eliminated.  Where  they  operate  from  coal, 
they  save  the  country  over  three  tons  of 
coal  per  family  annually,  they  cut  down,  car 
switching,  and  do  away  with  the  bulky,  slow 
wagons. 

Also,  there  is  less  shrinkage  of  food  with  electric 
cooking  than  with  any  other  cooking  process. 

There  is  every  domestic  reason  in  favor  of 
electric  cooking — better  food,  greater  cleanli- 
ness, less  work,  and  more  comfort — no  ashes, 
no  smoke,  no  dust. 

The  use  at  this  time  of  electric  ranges  and 
household  devices  will  help  to  meet  the 
present  national  needs  in  the  saving  of  fuel, 
food,  labor,  time  and  transportation. 


Edison  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  inc.,   Chicago 

rencAa£Cucbuc  HUGHES 
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We've  Created  A  Body  Of 
Master  Tire  Builders'' 


Uniform  Tires  or  "Lottery "  Tires? 

Decide  Between  Them  Now — Once  For  All 

Tires  contain  much  handwork.  Hence  they  must  always  differ  in  mileage  as  the  men  who  build 
them  differ.  To  make  tires  uniform — as  Miller  has  done — "human  variables"  must  go.  This 
explains  why  all  tires  of  a  given  brand  are  not  so  good  as  the  best  that  the  factory  makes. 
Until   now  there  has   been   no  way   (in   buying)    to    tell    the  "lucky"    tire  from    the  faulty. 


AT  ONE  time  Miller  Tires  varied  as  the 
others  do.     Now  99  Millers  in  100  ex- 
ceed  the   standard    guarantee.      Less 
than  one  per  cent  ever  require  adjustment. 

And  in  Akron,  Ohio,  where  seven-tenths 
of  all  tires  are  produced,  the  Miller  out-sells 
at  retail  every  other  make. 

Built  by   World   Champions 

To  make  uniform  tires  requires  uniform 
tire  builders.  And  Miller  has  succeeded  by 
bringing   the   workmen   on    line. 

Today  these 
Miller  masters  are 
the  champions  of 
the  industry. 

Each  one  is 
rated  on  his  per- 
sonal efficiency. 
Each  tire  he  builds 
is  counted    for  or  against  him. 

If  ever  one  comes  back,  his  standing  is 
penalized. 

Yet   under   this   searching   system 
men  average  96  per  cent  perfect. 


these 


More  than  that — not  one  in  a  hundred  of  tires  that  they  build 
ever  falls  below  our  mileage  mark.  Records  on  thousands  and 
thousands  of  tires  prove  this  conclusively. 

Geared- to- the- Road 

Miller  also  gives  you  the  tread  that  is  geared- to- 1 he-road. 
The  ratchet-like  tread    that   engages   the    ground    as   you    go. 

Thus  slipping  is  largely  prevented.  And 
the  wheels  can't  spin  and  scuff  the  tires  in 
starting. 

Uniform  tires  can't  be  made  at  high  speed. 

Picked  men  are 
rare.  And  thou- 
sands of  workmen 
cannot  all  be 
champions. 

Hence    Miller 

Tires  must  always 

fall  short  of  de- 
mand. Only  one  dealer  in  each  neighborhood 
can  be  supplied.  And  only  about  one  motor- 
ist in  fifty  can  get  Millers. 

So  don't  put  off.  When  you  can  get  cer- 
tainty, why  trust  to  luck? 


ffiro 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


If  you  want  the  utmost  air  capacity — size  for  size — ask  for  Miller  Cord  Tires.      They  are 
truly  luxurious — yet  not  a  luxury,  because  they  cost  less  per  mile  than  any  other  type. 

THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner   Tubes — 
The  Team-Mates  of  Uniform   Tires 
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1917  —  Another   Triumphant   Year  in  BOTH 
CIRCULATION  and  ADVERTISING  for  the 

ST.  LOUIS  POST- DISPATCH! !! 

The  POST-DISPATCH  covers  St.  Louis  like  a  blanket  —  sells  more 
papers  in  St.  Louis  and  suburbs  every  day  in  the  year  than  there  are 
homes  in  the  city — 92%  weekday  circulation  in  St.  Louis  and  suburbs/ 

TOTAL  PAID  ADVERTISING  CARRIED  BY  THE  FIVE 
ST.  LOUIS  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  ENTIRE  YEAR,  1917: 


Less  Cheap  City,  Legal  or   Exchange 


POST-DISPATCH *1 3,407,520  tf^ 

Globe-Democrat 8,454,600  " 

Republic 4,665,600  " 

Star  (NoSunday) 4,204,200  " 

Times  (No  Sunday) 3,346,200  " 


*Does  not  include  thousands  o) 
lines  omitted  for  luck  of  space 
and  strict  policy  of  censorship. 


TTi 
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The  POST-DISPATCH  outstripped  the  two 
morning  newspapers  —  the  Globe-Democrat  and 
the  Republic  COMBINED  — by  MORE  THAN 
287,000  lines.  The  POST-DISPATCH  likewise 
topped  THREE  OUT  OP  ALL  FOUR  of  the 
other  St.  Louis  newspapers  —  the  Republic,  the 
Star  and  the  Times  COMBINED— by  MORE 
than  1,191,000  lines.  The  POST-DISPATCH  GAIN 
over  same  period,  1916,  was  438,480  lines. 

A  Monster  Circulation 
That  Counts -for  YOU! 


..  *»■  as  3|9    ill 
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Sunday 

(Average,  1917) 

361,263 


Dailyand 
Sunday 

(Average,  1917) 

194,593 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

The   S.  C.  Beckwith   Special  Agency 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

New  York — Chicago — Detroit 
St.  Louis — Kansas  City 


12th  and  Olive 


Tells  how  to  "Do  Your  Bit" 

-Women  &  War  Work_ 

By   Helen    Fraser 

The  first  practical  War -Service  Book  for 
American  women.  Written  by  British  Treasury 
Official  now  lecturing  in  U.  S.  $1.50  (postpaid). 
Send  to 

G.   ARNOLD    SHAW,  Publisher,  70  East  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 


I  won  World's  First  Prize  for  best  course! 
in  Penmanship.  Under  my  guidance  you  can  \ 
become  an  expert  penman.-  Am  placing  many  of  my 
students  as  instructors  in  commercial  colleges  at  high 
salaries.  If  you  wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  write 
me.  I  will  'send  you  FREE  one  of  my  Favorite  Pens 
and  a  copy  of  the  Ransomerian  Journal.    Write  today. 

C.  W.  Ransom,       374  Essex  Bldg.,KansasCity,Mo. 


What  15c  a  You  ■sr  Nation's  Capital 

Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the  I  The, UtUe  ma.tte' of  *S,C 'n,sta.mps  °.r  coin  win  brine  Vou  the  I  Pathfinder  13 


The  little  matter  of 

weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center  for  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth  ;now  in  its  25th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but$l  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 
means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 
ing, wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.  Send 
I  Sc  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  pro-  d«*I.4-  A  D  *?  **  Ill  L-  n  n 
bation  13  weeks.  The  15c  does  aot  repay  us.  but  we  are  jladtoiuvestinnewlriends.  1^311111110611  BOX  SO»  WaSHIHgtOn,  0.  l». 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  in  - 
partial  and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


What  Shall  Our 
Children  Read? 

They  Will  Read  Something 
A  great  many  books  are 
positively"  injurious  and 
harmful  for  children  to 
read  — ■  many  are  merely  entertaining  —  while 
some  not  only  entertain,  but  at  the  same  time 
have  a  powerful  influence  in  building  a  strong 
character.  The  lives  of  great  men  and  women 
show  the  influence  of  good  books  read  during 
youth  and  childhood.  "What  Shall  Our  Children 
Read?"  is  an  important  and  interesting  booklet 
which  you  may  nave  free.    Address  Dept.  FF. 

UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH,  Milwaukee, Wiicomin 


WANTCIi  Principal  for  a  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
TV  All  1  Lilt  Girls.  No  better  opportunity  in  the  country 
but  no  place  for  failures.  Candidate  must  have  had  defi- 
nitely successful  experience  in  similar  position  elsewhere. 
She  must  be  cultured,  wise  socially,  tactful,  and  generally 
practical.  Position  largely  executive.  Address,  stating 
experience  and  qualifications. 

Principal,  care  of  Literary  Digest. 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firm* 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  b^  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  large  staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  William  B.  Castenbolz, 
A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former  Comptroller  and  Instructor.  University  of 
Illinois;  Wm.  Arthur  Chase,  LL.M..  C.  P.  A..  Ex-Secretary  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Accountancy;  and  other  members  of  American  Insti- 
tute of  Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  lor 
free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  252-HC      Chicago 
"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  Vmversity" 


The  Digest  School 
Directory   Index 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  print  below  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose 
announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  during  February. 
February  2nd  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of 
each  school  and  gives  complete  information.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  refer  to  it  or  write  for  catalogs  and  special 
information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  whose 
addresses  we  repeat. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

D.  C... Paul  Institute, 

2107  S  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington 

Tenn.  .Ward-Belmont Box  F,  Nashville 

Wis ....  Milwaukee-Downer  Sem. . . .  Milwaukee 

BOYS'   MILITARY    SCHOOLS 

Mo Kemper  Military  School, 

706  3rd  St.,  Boonville 
Wentworth  Military  Academy, 

1813  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington 
Wis . . .  .St.  John's  Mil.  Acad. ,  Box  12  B,  Delafield 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

N.  Y.  ..Eastman  School,  Box  646,  Poughkeepsjie 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERERS 

Wis North-Western  School  for  Stammerers, 

Milwaukee 

SUMMER  CAMPS 

Ind.  .  Culver  Summer  Schools Culver 

Vt The  Tela-Wauket  Camps  for  Girls, 

Roxbury 
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Winter  Emphasizes 
Staggard  Superiority 

The  original  and  peculiar  construction  of 
the  Staggard  Tread  gives  extra  security 
at  all  seasons. 

At  no  time  does  it  assert  itself  so  decisively 
as  in  the  winter  months. 

Users  of  Staggard  Treads  are  especially 
immune  from  the  side-skid  of  slippery 
snows  and  treacherous  slush  that  so  fre- 
quently makes  winter  driving  dangerous. 

No  other  tread  is  so  scientifically  built 
to  hold  the  road. 

The  Staggard  Tread  is  the  scientific 
solution  of  the  non-skid  problem. 

It  was  patented  (Sept.  15-22,  1908)  by 
The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation  as  the 
first  effective  rubber  non-skid  tire. 


It  gives  maximum  non-skid  with 
minimum  friction. 

There  is  literally  no  other  tread  on  the 
market  that  gives  similar  security  in 
winter  driving. 

Republic  Black-Line  Red  Inner  Tubes  have 
a    reputation    for   freedom    from    trouble 

The    Republic    Rubber    Corporation 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Origina  tor  of  the  First  Effective  Rubber  Non-Skid  Tire 
Republic  Staggard  Tread 


Republic 

STAGGARp 

MK  S£f>.  /3-22-/906 

Tread 

Maximum  Grip  with 
Mi nimum   Fric tion 


Republic  Tires 
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Helpful 


A  centralized  authority  with  supreme  power  to  determine 
the  approximate  monthly  schedule  of  requirements  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  United  States  Government  and  to 
control  the  co-ordinated  production  and  distribution  of 

Men  to  Fight 

Food  and  Shelter  for  Them 

Material  to  Clothe  Them 

Guns — Ammunition — Airplanes 

Rail,  Highway  and  Waterways  Transportation 

Ships  for  Transport 

Money  to  Pay  the  Bills  Promptly 

Directed  and  informed  by  such  a  centralized  authority 

American  Labor  and  Capital 

will  continue  to  produce  today — produce  more  tomorrow 
— and  keep  on  increasing  production  daily  to  the  limit  of 
physical  and  mental  powers. 

If  the  United  States  Government's  requirements  are 
systematically  and  co-ordinately  scheduled  to  be  ready 
when  they  are  needed  for  use  at  home  or  abroad — they 
will  be  supplied  promptly  and  with  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ference with  the  demands  of  our  domestic  necessities  of 
material  and  transportation. 

The  nation  thus  unified  and  the  business  situation 
clarified,  all  the  necessary  taxes  can  be  paid  and  the 
necessary  bonds  be  sold. 

> 

The  Autocar  Company 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  of  "  The  Autocar  Motor  Truck  " 

February  7th,  1918 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -THE-  DAY 


RUSSIA'S   UNCONDITIONAL   SURRENDER 


WHEN  THE  RUSSIAN  MUZHIK  trades  his  machine 
gun  to  the  Germans  for  a  drink  of  vodka,  as  many 
are  doing,  he  eoines  near  typifying  the  act  of  his 
Bolshevik  superiors  in  giving  up  their  military  power  for  an 
intoxicating  dream  of  anarchistic  liberty.  Like  them,  too,  he 
may  hit  off  the  transaction  with  some  fine  phrase  thai  seems 
sanctify  his  murderous  bargain.  The  Bolshcviki,  professing 
a  high  resolve  not  to  sign  a  peace  acquiescing  in  the  Austro- 
German  occupation  of  "countries  and  peoples  vanquished  by 
force  of  arms,"  lay  bare  at  the  same  time  all  the  rest  of  Russia, 
for  the  Central  Powers  to  take  as  much  as  they  like,  by  ordering 
u  "complete  demobilization  on  all  fronts."  Declaring  piously, 
too,  that  they  can  not  continue  a  war  with  the  German  and 
Austrian  workers,  they  release  those  unhappy  workers  for 
transfer  to  the  Western  front,  where  they  may  soon  be  thrown 
in  masses  on  the  Allied  guns  with  far  more  disastrous  results 
to  themselves  than  if  they  had  remained  in  the  quiet  trenches  of 
Poland.  The  dispatches  bring  no  news  of  any  resolutions  of 
thanks  adopted  by  Hans  and  Fritz  for  this  mistaken  kindness  of 
Messrs.  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  Meantime,  the  tender-hearted 
Bolsheviki,  who  would  never  shed  a  drop  of  German  or  Austrian 
blood,  are  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  pillage  and  murder,  the 
cables  say,  all  over  their  own  country  wherever  there  is  the 
slightest  resistance  to  their  rule — making  peace  with  their  foes  to 
declare  war  on  Russia,  as  remarked  by  a  newspaper  quoted 
below.  Resistance  to  the  peace  negotiations  with  Germany 
was  so  strong  in  the  short-lived  Constituent  Assembly,  it  is  re- 
called, that  the  Bolsheviki  dissolved  it.  "We  can  not,  must  not, 
and  will  not  continue  a  war  begun  by  Czars  and  capitalists," 
say  the  Bolsheviki,  evidently  forgetting  that  the  Czar  lost  his 
crown  because  the  Duma  discovered  he  was  making  peace, 
and  the  revolution  was  sprung  to  halt  the  negotiations  and  con- 
tinue the  war.  Thus  the  profest  Czar-haters  continue  the  Czar- 
tradition  of  former  days,  deserting  their  allies  at  critical  moments 
and  making  peace  with  the  enemy.  Perhaps  the  Allies  should 
thank  Russia  for  not,  as  in  the  time  of  Frederick  and  Napoleon, 
joining  the  enemy. 

In  a  military  sense  Russia  has  been  considered  a  negligible 
factor  for  months,  and  her  surrender  to  the  Central  Powers 
has  been  anticipated  and  discounted  by  her  former  allies.  Never- 
theless, this  event,  following  the  signing  of  a  separate  peace 


treaty  between  the  Ukraine  and  the  Central  Powers,  means  the 
wiping  out  of  a  bat  tie-line  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles.  Russia's 
defection,  it  is  pointed  out,  compel-  the  Entente  Powers  to  seek 
a  military  decision  in  the  West.  And  it  further  mean-,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Globe,  that  "the  only  hope  of  the  Russian 
revolution  is  in  the  success  of  the  Western  democratic  Allies, 
who  are  fighting  for  a  free  Russia  quite  as  much  as  for  a  free 
Belgium,  Servia,  and  France."  For  the  Bolshe\iki.  as  many 
observers  see  it,  have  betrayed  not  only  Russia's  allies,  but  the 
Russian  revolution  as  well.  As  the  New  York  Times  states  the 
ease:  "Having  failed  to  budge  the  Germans  from  their  (ixt 
determination  to  take  so  much  of  Russian  territory  as  might 
please  them;  having  failed  to  intimidate  them  by  threats  of  a 
social  revolution  at  home,  Trotzky  merely  disbands  his  army, 
declares  the  war  over,  and  leaves  Germany  to  work  her  will." 
In  a  treaty  of  peace,  The  Times  goes  on  to  say,  "Germany  would 
have  been  bound,  if  only  in  appearance,  by  promises  of  some 
kind."  But  under  the  Trotzky  method  of  making  peace  "she 
is  bound  by  nothing,  but  is  in  the  fetterless  condition  of  a  con- 
queror entering  the  vanquished  country."  For  Russia  this 
means,  the  same  paper  predicts,  that — 

"For  generations  to  come  she  will  take  the  place  of  the  Balkan 
States  as  a  chessboard  of  international  chicanery;  for  genera- 
tions to  come  the  empires  will  be  carving  her  carcass,  and,  it  may 
be,  provoking •  each  other  to  new  wars  over  the  choice  bits. 
Nothing  can  prevent  it  except  the  complete  destruction  of 
militaristic  autocracy  in  this  war  and  the  putting  in  its  stead  of 
the  self-determination  of  peoples."  . 

The  Bolsheviki,  notes  the  Newark  News,  have  failed  to  arrange 
a  peace  protecting  the  Poles,  Letts,  and  Esthonians  from  Ger- 
many's annexationist  designs,  and  the  result  may  be  to  turn  the 
east  of  Europe  into  "another  such  battle-ground  as  it  was  three 
or  four  centuries  ago,  when  Poles,  Cossacks,  Muscovites,  Letis. 
Esthonians,  Livonians,  and  all  struggled  for  independence  and 
supremacy."     Already,  says  The  News: 

"The  Letts  and  Esthonians  have  issued  proclamations  deny- 
ing Germany's  assertion  that  their  sympathies  are  with  Berlin 
and  demanding  their  complete  independence.  The  Polish 
Army  has  taken  the  field  in  Poland's  interest  and  is  reported  to 
have  captured  the  Russian  commander-in-chief  Krylenko  and  his 
staff.     From  still  another  direction  comes  word  that  the  Tatars 
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an  ilic  war-path  t.  Russia  from  tin-  disintegration  that 

would  make  t  ii*  •  Russian  peoples  Germany's 

"The  Boliheviki  have  made  peace  with  Germany  and  Austria 
ami   have  declared   war  on   Russia,"  remarki  t lit-  New  York 
,   Pott,  which  (•..utilities: 

"The  Central  Powers  have  utilized  the  fear  of  the  Bolshevilri 

m  the  Ukraine  to  win  that  country  to  their  side.  If  any  doubts 
existed  of  their  influence  in  Poland  they  are  removed  by  this 
same  faotor.  Any  daj  \\«  may  see  Swedish  troops  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  White  army  in  Finland.  Am  da\  we  ma\  see  Kou- 
inaiua  concluding  a  separate 
peace  with  the  Central  Pou.  r>; 
tor  with  the  Bolshevik]  threat- 
ening Ferdinand  with  deposi- 
tion and  the  Roumanian  land- 
ou  uerfl  w  itli  expropriation,  and 
t  lie  Teutons,  on  t  he  other  hand, 
offering  Roumania  compensa- 
tion in  Kussian  territory  in 
Bessarabia,  to  which  side  is 
human  motive  likely  to  swing 
tin-  Roumanian  Government? 
Thus,  while  Krylenko's  Red 
army  was  preparing  to  impose 
the  social  revolution  on  all 
Europe,  and  while  Trotzky  was 
planning  the  first  campaign  of 
that  crusade  tor  ( 'ourland  and 
Lithuania,  the  social  revolution 
at  home  finds  itself  endangered 
to-day  by  the  estrangement  of 
Russian  lands — Ukrainia  and 
Finland — whose  self-determi- 
nation did  not  even  come  into 
question  at  Brest- Litovsk." 

"Whoever  sups  with  Ger- 
man militarism  must  have  a 
long  spoon,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which  goes  on 
to  say: 


"If  Germany  can  set  up  a 
dependent  state  in  the  Ukraine, 
she  can  set  up  other  dependent 
Russjan  states,  and  she  can 
coerce  Roumania  into  a  peace 
of  submission.  Then  to  the 
east  and  the  southeast  of  her 
there  will  be  nothing  but  vassal  kingdoms  or  republics — Austria- 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Turkey,  the  Ukraine,  Poland, 
and  Lithuania,  differing  only  in  their  degree  of  vassaldom. 
For  the  dream  of  a  German  Empire  extending  from  Bremen 
to  Bagdad  may  be  substituted  the  dream  of  a  German  Empire 
extending  from  Strassburg  to  Vladivostok.  Truly  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  a  new  and  mighty  vista  of  world-dominion  was  opened  to 
the  eager  eyes  of  the  Pan-Germanists. 

"What  is  to  block  Germany's  march  to  the  East — with  the 
Pacific  instead  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia  as  the  ultimate  goal?  Noth- 
ing that  Russia  can  do  for  the  present,  or  is  likely  to  do  in  the 
near  future.  The  balance  of  power  in  the  east  of  Europe  can 
be  restored  now  only  through  the  victory  of  the  Western  Powers. 
When  that  comes  the  map  of  the  old  Russian  Empire  may  be 
redrawn.  And  it  will  be  redrawn  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of 
Russia  as  in  the  interest  of  a  lasting  world-peace,  which  will 
put  an  end  to  all  grandiose  dreams  of  empire-building  by 
conquest." 

This  prospect  of  benefit  to  Germany  gives  point  to  the  charge 
recently  published  in  the  Petit  Parisien,  that  Trotzky  and  Lenine 
were  financed  by  the  German  Government  when  they  first 
returned  to  Russia.  This  charge  is  denied,  and  characterized 
as  preposterous,  by  Maxim  Litvinoff,  Bolshevik  Ambassador 
to  London.  The  case  presented  by  the  Paris  paper  is  based  on 
alleged  official  German  documents  which  record  the  payment 
to  the  Bolshevik  leaders  of  sums  varying  from  $37,500  to  $75,000, 
and  tell  of  an  account  in  a  German  bank  "for  Comrade  Trotzky 's 
enterprise."     Says  the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 

"In  considering  the  case  presented  by  the  Petit  Parisien  to 


"The  peace  negotiations  are  at  an  end.  The  German 
capitalists,  bankers  and  landlords,  supported  by  the  silent 
cooperation  of  [the  English  and  French  bourgeoisie,  sub- 
mitted to  our  comrades,  members  of  the  peace  delegations 
at  Hrest-Litovsk,  conditions  such  as  could  not  be  subscribed 
to  by  the  Russian  revolution. 

"The  governments  of  Germany  and  Austria  possess  coun- 
tries and  peoples  vanquished  by  force  of  arms.  To  this 
authority  the  Russian  people,  workmen  and  peasants,  could 
not  give  its  acquiescence.  We  could  not  sign  a  peace  which 
would  bring  with  it  sadness,  oppression,  and  suffering  to  mil- 
lions of  workmen  and  peasants. 

"But  we  also]can  not,  will  not,  and  must  not  continue  a  war 
begun  by  Czars  and  capitalists  -in  alliance  with  Czars  and 
capitalists.  We  will  not  and  we  must  not  continue  to  be  at 
war  with  the  Germans  and  Austrians — workmen  and  peasants 
like  ourselves. 

"We  are  not  signing  a  peace  of  landlords  and  capitalists. 
Let  the  German  and  Austrian  soldiers  know  who  are  placing 
them  in  the  field  of  battle  and  let  them  know  for  what  they 
are  struggling.  Let  them  know  also  that  we  refuse  to  fight 
against  them. 

"Our  delegation,  fully  conscious  of  its  responsibility  before 
the  Russian  people  and  the  opprest  workers  and  peasants 
of  other  countries,  declared  on  February  10,  in  the  name  of 
the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries  of  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  Russian  Republic  to  the  governments  of  the 
peoples  involved  in  the  war  with  us  and  of  the  neutral  coun- 
tries, that  it  refused  to  sign  an  annexationist  treaty.  Russia, 
for  its  part,  declares  the  present  war  with  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  at  an  end. 

"Simultaneously,  the  Russian  troops  receive  an  order  for 
complete  demobilization  on  all  fronts." 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  AMAZING  DOCUMENTS  IN  HISTORY. 
Official  Bolshevik  statement  telling  why  Russia  quits  the  war. 


prove  tiiat  the  Bolsheviki  leaders  are  paid  German  agents,  it  i- 
neoessarj  to  consider  several  things  bendet  the  documents  pre- 
sented. Al  tar  as  the  dot-nun  nt  -  go,  they  have  the  appearance 
of  genuiii.  at  .  being  circumstantial  ;^  to  names  and  places  and 
particulars,  but  they  lack  the  formal  authentication  to  make 

them  conclusive.      So  long  as  the  manner  of  their  coming  from 

German  into  French  hands  remains  vague  and  involved,  doubt 

al.out   them  remains  possible 

"But  suspicion  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  has  had  root  partly 

in   certain   known    facts.      Lenine,   Trotzky,  and    others    of    the 

group  were  in  Switzerland  at  the  time  of  the  Czar's  overthrow. 

They    started    tor    Russia   straightway,   ami    instead   of   passing 

through  France  and  taking 
ship  to  Norway  they  hastened 
by  express  through  the  heart 
of  Germany.  To  be  sure  this 
route  was  the  more  direct ;  that 
is,  if  they  had  an  understand- 
ing with  Germany;  otherwise, 
no  thoroughfare. 

"Therefore,  an  understand- 
ing, at  least,  existed,  a  bargain 
of  some  sort,  if  not  a  mone- 
tary one.  But  presently  on 
reaching  Petrograd,  Lenine  and 
his  group  were  found  arming 
men,  organizing  them,  handling 
machine  guns,  fighting  their 
opponents.  Such  measures  re- 
quire means.  No  one  of  the 
group  was  known  to  possess  a 
store  of  money  or  arms  before 
starting  for  Russia,  nor  does  it 
seem  possible  that  any  could 
have  possest  these  necessaries. 
Yet  on  reaching  Petrograd  they 
had  them.  Whence  could 
Lenine's  sinews  of  war  have 
come  save  from  one  source? 

"No  other  possibility  is  ob- 
vious. But  to  the  ordinary 
man  the  idea  that  a  radical  ex- 
tremist would  sell  his  services 
appears  unlikely;  what  a 
Trotzky  covets  is  indeed  power, 
which  brings  money  in  its  train. 
But  this  reckoning  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  Bolshevik 
doctrine.  In  reality  the  Bol- 
shevik is  against  every  nation 


and  he  is  against  oaths,  prom- 
ises, and  agreements.  He  is  in  theory  a  one-idea  man,  who  be- 
lieves in  nothing  but  the  unlimited  rights  of  the  proletariat. 
This  doctrine  makes  easy  going  for  the  conscience  of  the  am- 
bitious beggar  who  would  buy  his  way  to  the  Czar's  seat  by  sell- 
ing his  country  and  his  will  to  the  enemy." 

The  war  has  now  but  one  front,  running  from  the  North  Sea 
to  Switzerland  and  again  from  Switzerland  to  the  Adriatic, 
remarks  the  New  York  Tribune.  In  the  same  paper  Hilaire 
Belloc  examines  the  question  of  how  much  strength  will  be  added 
to  the  Teutonic  forces  on  this  front  by  Russia's  complete  sur- 
render, and  he  reaches  conclusions  which  are  decidedly  reassur- 
ing. He  estimates  that  Germany  can  shift  500,000  men  and 
Austria  125,000  to  the  West  front,  raising  the  German  Western 
forces  to  3,000,000  and  the  Austrian  Western  forces  to  about 
1,250,000.  As  to  reenforcement  in  material,  Mr.  Belloc  re- 
minds us  that  the  Teutonic  armies  on  the  Eastern  front  were 
never  as  strong  in  airplanes  and  heavy  artillery  as  were  those 
on  the  Western  front.  "In  airplanes,  for  instance,  the  Germans 
were  using  more  than  ten  in  the  West  to  one  in  the  East."  The 
Tribune  argues  that  if  Mr.  Belloc's  figures  are  correct  the  Allies 
will  retain  their  numerical  superiority  on  the  Western  front 
in  spite  of  the  enemy  reenforcements  from  the  East.     For, 

"According  to  Mr.  Andre  Tardieu,  France  has  nearly  3,000,000 
men  on  the  various  fronts,  of  whom  certainly  over  2,000,000  are 
in  France.  The  British  are  supposed  to  have  more  tnan  1 ,500,000 
in  France,  and  the  Italian,  British,  and  French  forces  in  Italy 
are  certainly  not  inferior  to  the  Austro-German  forces." 
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From  tUe  Loud  a  "Sphere." 


BIRTH  OF  THE  UKRAINIAN  REPUBLIC 

THE  FIRST  PEACE  COMPACT  in  the  world-war, 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  Central  Allied  Powers 
and  the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic  on  February  9,  at 
2  a.m.,  is  recognized  by  some  editorial  observers  as  a  shrewd 
stroke  of  German  diplomacy,  and  a  distinct  blow  to  the  diplomacy 
of  the  Allies.  How  it  seems  to  the  Austro-Germans  at  home  is 
shown  by  Geneva  dispatches,  which  state  that  the  news  sent  t In- 
Viennese  "" mad -with  joy."  The  city  was  drest  with  flags  and 
business  came  toastand- 
still.  In  the  crowded 
streets  women  wept  for 
happiness,  men  em- 
braced one  another. 
Special  editions  of  the 
newspapers  were  sold 
out  instantly.  The  peo- 
ple cheered  for  the  Em- 
peror and  Count  Czernin 
and  shouted:  "Now  we 
shall  have  plenty  of 
food!"  Schools  were 
closed  for  the  day.  The 
same  exultation  greeted 
the  news  at  Budapest, 
Prague,  and  Innsbruck, 
altho  the  people  were 
less  demonstrative  than 
the  Viennese.  The  New 
York  Evening  Mail 
thinks  that  the  Ukraine 
peace  means  in  all  prob- 
ability the  solution  of 
the  most  pressing  food- 
problems  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empires,  wherefore 
the  ringing  of  joy-bells 
in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
Ukrainia  means  south- 
ern Russia,  the  "black- 
earth"  country,  the  granary  that  drains  through  a  funnel 
at  Odessa,  and  this  journal  reports  that  peasants  there 
hold  plenty  of  grain,  unwilling  to  part  with  it  for  worthless 
Russian  currency.  The  Mail  goes  on  to  say  that  no  one  must 
minimize  the  significance  of  the  victory  of  the  Central  Powers, 
who  see  before  them  "food,  relief  from  the  terrible  strain  of 
starvation,  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent,  in  their  fighting  forces 
against  the  main  Allies,  over  a  million  war-prisoners  returned, 
an  enemy  pulled  off  their  backs."  Germany's  adroit  tho 
brutal  diplomatic  moves,  backed  by  military  power,  remarks  the 
Baltimore  American,  add  to  the  confusion  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  that  lies  before  the  Allies  and  will  make  the  peace 
conference  "fraught  with  many  opportunities  for  trading  and 
evasion  that  will  be  peculiarly  irritating  to  the  straightforward 
policies  of  the  United  States." 

Press  dispatches  advise  us  that  the  Ukrainian  Rada,  whose 
representatives  signed  the  peace  agreement  with  the  Central 
Powers,  is  the  bourgeois  legislature  established  by  the  Ukrain- 
ians, a  fewr  weeks  before  they  declared  their  independence 
of  the  Russian  republic.  The  Bolsheviki  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  Rada  administration  and  establish  their  own  form. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  peace  negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk 
the  Bolshevik  delegates  allowed  Ukrainians  at  the  conferences, 
but  later  repudiated  them  on  the  ground  that  the  Ukrainians 
were  acting  independently.  The  distinction  drawn  in  the 
New  York  Times'*  news-columns  between  the  'Ukrainians 
and  the  Bolsheviki  is   that  the  Ukrainian  movement  is  partly 


UKRAINIA. 


The  lightly  shaded  area  on  the  map  shows  the  territory  which  is  now  Ukrainia  as 
claimed  by  the  Rada,  or  national  assembly,  which,  after  declaring  itself  an  indepen- 
dent §tate,  insisted  on  conducting  peace  negotiations  with  the  Central  Powers  sepa- 
rately from  the  Bolsheviki.  The  heavily  shaded  center  portions  is  the  original  Malo- 
Russia,  or  Little  Russia,  which  made  up  the  original  Ukraine.  The  territory  where 
Ukrainians  are  the  predominant  peoples  is  enclosed  in  the  heavy  belt.  Taurida,  Bes- 
sarabia, Crimea,  and  parts  of  Voronezh  and  Kursh  are  seen  to  be  outside  the  natural 
Ukraine  belt,  but  are  nevertheless  part  of  the  state  included  by  the  Rada  as  Ukrainia. 
By  the  peace  treaty  Ukrainia  is  also  ceded  a  slice  of  Russian  Poland. 


national  and  party  a  land  question.  The  Bolsheviki,  who  be- 
lieve in  a  redistribution  of  tin  land,  emphasize  this  question, 
while  the  Rada  group  stand  alone  on  their  separate  ami  pro- 
claimed nationality.  A  corn  spondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  informs  us  thai  the  Ukrainian  question,  well  known  to 
the  political  student,  has  been  obscured  from  the  gaze  of  the 

public  because  of  the  clever  maneuvers  of  the  ethnographical 
and  historical  ■'science"  of  the  old  <  V.arist  regime,  which  turned 
the  Ukrainians  into  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  Russian  people 
under  the  name  of  "Little  Russians,"  proclaimed  iis  language — 

despite    the    finding! 

its     own     Academy    of 

ScieUC( — -to     lie    a     lie  IV 

local  dialect,  and,  above 
all,  had  with  unparal- 
leled coolness  appropri- 
ated the  entire  Ukrai- 
nian history  as'  part  of 
the  history  of  its  own 
Empire.    We  read  then: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact , 
the  Ukrainian  people; — 
at  present  counting,  in 
Russia  alone,  about 
thirty  million  souls — 
tho  akin  to  the  Russians, 
was  and  has  ever  been 
as  distinct  from  them, 
physically, mentally, and 
culturally,  and  for  many 
centuries  politically,  as 
the  Poles  or  the  Bul- 
garians, and  its  history 
was,  down  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  of 
an  independent  political 
community  whose  ear- 
lier stages  figure  in  the 
Russian  historical  text- 
books as  the  Kief  period 
of  Russian  history. 

"For  Kief,  with  its 
long  list  of  princes — 
from  St.  Vladimir,  who 
adopted  Christianity  in 
988,  through  Vladimir  Monomachos,  whose  wife  was  Gytha, 
a  daughter  of  Harold  of  England,  down  to  Danilo,  the  father 
of  Lev,  who  founded  the  city  of  Lvoff  (Lemberg)  —  was 
never  the  capital  of  a  Russian  state.  It  was  the  capital  of 
a  Ukrainian  feudal  state,  extending  from  the  Don  to  the 
Karpathians,  and  from  the  Pripet  to.  the  Black  Sea — an 
agglomerate  as  large  as,  or  even  larger  than,  present  France 
or  Germany.  The  Tatar  invasion  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  a  mortal  blow  inflicted  on  that  state,  whose  center 
of  gravity  now  shifted  to  the  west,  to  the  present  Galicia  and 
Volhynia,  with  its  capital  cities  of  Halicz  (hence  the  corrupted 
name  of  Galicia)  and  Vladimir.  This  part  continued  its  inde- 
pendence for  another  hundred  Years,  until  it  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  princes  of  Lithuania,  and,  finally,  through  the 
union  of  Lithuania  with  Poland  in  1536,  under  that  of  the 
Polish  kings. 

"What  became  of  eastern  Ukraine?  For  a  long  time  trampled 
under  foot  by  Tatar  horses,  it  gradually  evolved  a  military 
state,  the  republic  of  the  Cossacks — the  real,  the  original 
Cossacks,  of  which  the  subsequent  Cossacks  of  Russia  were 
mere  imitations — which,  in  incessant  fighting  against  the 
Tatars,  then  the  Turks  and  the  Poles,  gradually  recovered  for 
that  part  of  the  Ukrainian  people  security  and  independence. 
Kief  once  more  blossomed  forth — this  time  chiefly  as  a  cul- 
tural center  with  a  remarkable  academy,  libraries,  and  a  host  of 
savants — and  hetmans  of  the  Cossacks  became  the  rulers  of 
the  non-Polish  Ukraine.  The  pressure  of  Poland  was,  however 
very  great,  and  in  the  end  the  Hetman  Bogdan  Khmelnitsky, 
in  1654,  applied  to  the  Czar  of  Moscow  for  protection  and  con- 
cluded with  him  a  treaty  for  joining  the  Ukraine  to  the  Muscov  ite 
state  on  the  basis  of  a  personal  union  and  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  full  autonomy  of  the  Ukraine. 

"That  was  the  end  of  the  Ukrainian  state,  because  no  sooner 
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'BUT  THEIR  SOULS  GO  MARCHING  ON." 

— Morris  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


Oopj  righted  by  the  New  York  Tribune  Association. 

ONLY  STIRRING  UP  THE  HORNETS'   NEST. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


ECHOES   OF   THE    SHOT    THAT   SANK   THE    TUSCAN  I  A. 


was  the  Muscovite  Czar's  protectorate  established  than  he 
began  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Ukrainian 
people." 

No  matter  what  the  terms  of  the  peace  contract  may  be,  says 
the  Providence  Journal,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Ukraine  will 
iifcome  a  German  province  in  everything  but  name,  and  would 
remain  so  if  the  war  were  to  end  without  compelling  Germany 
to  abandon  her  Mitteleuropa  dream — the  nightmare  of  democ- 
racy, and  it  is  explained: 

"With  Poland  as  a  Teutonic  appanage  and  the  Ukraine 
also  in  the  Kaiser's  grip,  Germany  would  gain  an  alternative 
route  to  Persia  and  India.  Just  one  glance  at  the  map  shows 
that  it  is  a  shorter  cut  from  Berlin  to  the  Far  East  than  the 
original  route.  Odessa,  the  great  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  is 
in  the  Ukraine,  and,  with  that  for  an  outlet  by  water  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  Kaiser  could  console  himself,  even  if  he  were 
to  be  shut  off  in  the  Balkans  or  if  he  should  fail  to  reach  Asia 
by  another  all-rail  route  through  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and  the 
Caucasus 

"But  unless  Germany  is  to  indicate  the  fate  of  all  the  nations 
arrayed  against  her,  she  can  not,  even  with  Russian  consent, 
be  suffered  to  dominate  the  region  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea, 
which  would  give  her  a  pathway  to  world-dominion  in  the  Far 
East.  Through  whatever  countries  that  route  leads,  civiliza- 
tion,  for  its  own  security,  must  interpose  a  barrier." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  also  gets  from  the  treaty  the 
impression  that  the  Ukraine  is  to  subserve  the  Central  Empires 
just  as  these  subserve  Hohenzollern  Prussia,  and  thinks  "the 
outcome  in  itself  is  worth  to  Prussia  the  whole  war  to  date;  but 
the  gainers  need  peace  in  order  to  realize  their  winnings.  To 
permit  them  to  have  it,  save  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  sense  of 
security  and  justice,  would  be  to  do  the  world  a  grave  disad- 
vantage."    Says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"  The  signing  of  such  a  peace  treaty  is  a  victory  for  the  Central 
Powers,  regardless  of  its  ultimate  value.  It  enables  the  Teutonic 
governments  to  exhibit  one  concrete  result  of  the  peace  pour- 
parlers at  Brest-Litovsk  and  strengthens  their  hand  in  dealing 
with  all  questions  in  the  East.     It  is  a  significant  first  step 


in  the  complete  disintegration  of  Russia  preparatory  to  the 
extension  of  Teutonic  domination  over  the  vast  territory  of 
the  old  Slav  empire.  And  the*worst  of  it  is  that  the  Ukrainians 
themselves  have  sold  their  birthright  to  get  peace." 

The  New  York  Sun  points  out  that  there  are  two  distinct 
parties  in  the  new  Ukraine,  one  opposed  to  any  terms  that  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  have  offered,  the  other,  from  the  first 
under  German  influence  as  the  result  of  German  propaganda. 
Evidently  the  latter  party,  at  presen  nominally  in  charge  of  the 
Government,  The  Sun  thinks,  is  the  one  with  which  the  German 
peace  negotiations  have  been  successful.  A  ain,  the  Central 
Powers  face  the  difficult  fact  that  the  Ukraine  is  merely  a  member 
of  the  confederation  of  states  which  the  Bolsheviki  have  sought 
to  establish  in  Russia.  The  negotiations,  to  become  effective, 
therefore,  must  be  accept  d  by  the  government  at  Petrograd, 
and  The  Sun  believes  that  it  is  very  likely  that  they  will  refuse 
to  recognize  the  treaty  made  by  the  Ukrainian  Rada.  The 
gain  announced  by  the  Central  Powers  will  thus  be  of  very  un- 
certain value,  and  "it  is  doubtful,  in  fact,  if  it  results  in  any 
material  advantage  to  them."  On  this  point  a  Washington  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  American  says: 

"Administration  official  predict  that  Germany's  separate 
peace  with  Ukraine  will  be  a  boome  ang.  They  say  it  will  tend 
further  to  increase  th?  distrust  of  the  German  people  for  their 
masters,  as  the  great  grain  stocks  of  Ukraine  do  not  exist.  .  .  . 

"In  the  face  of  this,  figures  on  the  Ukrainian  food  resources 
were  made  public.  They  were  compiled  by  J.  Ralph  Picket,  a 
Chicago  grain  expert,  who  made  a  four-months'  study  of  the  Rus- 
sian food  situation.  Kerensky  wanted  to  make  Mr.  Picket  food- 
dictator  of  all  the  Russians.  His  figur  s  have  been  submitted 
to  Herbert  C.  Hoover.     They  show: 

"1.  That  Ukraine  produced  in  1915,  70,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat.     Of  this  Russia  got  about  10,500,000  bushels. 

"2.  In  1916  the  production  fell  to  41,000,000  bushels.  There 
was  no  surplus  for  Russia. 

"3.  In  1917  the  production  was  only  37,000,000  bushels. 
Ukrainia  herself  lacked  grain." 
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FOR   MORE    PRESIDENTIAL  POWER 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  CALL  for  sweeping  war-po 
altho  denounced  by  some  as  "dictatorial"  and  "auto- 
cratic," "has  really  paved  the  way  for  a  harmonious 
settlement"  of  the  differences  between  the  Administration  and 
the  critics  of  its  military  record,  according  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post's  well-informed  representative  at  Washington. 
For  the  significant  thing  about  the  President's  proposal  "is 
that  it  is  a  confession  of  the  need  for  reorganization,  an  ad- 
mission that  the  war-machine 
is  not  functioning  perfectly." 
Since  that  is  precisely  what 
Senator  Chamberlain  and 
others  have  been  insisting  on, 
it  seems  to  the  Rochester  Post- 
Ex  press  that  "a  great  step  is 
made  in  uniting  the  President 
and  the  critics  of  the  war- 
administration  on  the  needs  of 
immediate  readjustment  of 
that  administration."  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have 
the  same  end  in  view,  and 
now  that  the  loss  of  the  Tus- 
can ia  has  brought  us  face  to 
face  with  the  reality  of  war, 
they  ought  soon  to  get  to- 
gether on  the  means,  in  the 


1.  Each  part  of  the  tinal  settlement  must  be  based  upon 
the  essential  justice  of  that  particular  case,  and  upon  such 
adjustments  as  are  the  most  likely  to  bring  a  peace  that  will 
be  permament. 

2.  Peoples  and  provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered  about 
from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty,  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels 
and  pawns  in  a  game,  even  the  great  game,  now  forever  dis- 
credited, of  the  balance  of  power;  but  that, 

3.  Every  territorial  settlement  involved  in  this  war  must 
be  made  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  populations 
concerned,  and  not  as  a  part  of  any  mere  adjustment  or  coin- 
promise  of  claims  among  rival  states;  and 

4.  All  well-defined  national  aspirations  shall  be  accorded 
the  utmost  satisfaction  that  can  be  accorded  them  without 
introducing  new  or  perpetuating  old  elements  of  discord  and 
antagonism  that  would  be  likely  in  time  to  break  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  consequently  of  the  world. 


opinion  of  many  editors.  As 
our  readers  are  aware,  Senator  Chamberlain  and  his  associates 
would  speed  up  our  war-making  by  giving  President  Wilson  a 
War-Council,  or  War-Cabinet,  and  establishing  the  equivalent 
of  a  "Ministry  of  Munitions."  The  Administration,  by  the 
Overman  Bill,  would  speed  up  the  war  by  giving  the  President 
power  to  recast  completely  the  existing  executive  machinery 
as  he  may  see  fit  at  any  time.  Both  agree,  apparently,  that 
the  war  should  be  run  better.  The  point  at  issue  is,  Shall 
Congress  or  the  President  make  the  necessary  changes?  The 
very  bitterness  with  which  each  plan  is  opposed  seems  to  some 
press  correspondents  a  hopeful  sign,  as  pointing  toward  an 
cwntual  compromise  on  a  workable  and  mutually  acceptable 
scheme.  Indeed,  when  the  Senate  Committee's  scheme  and 
the  President's  scheme  are  laid  side  by  side,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  does  not  see  that  they  are  fundamentally  different, 
since  the  men  appointed  by  the  President,  in  accordance  with 
the  Committee's  bill,  would  be  entirely  subject  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
while  the  changes  made  by  the  President  under  the  authority  of 
the  Overman  measure  would  undoubtedly  be  in  the  direction 


PRINCIPLES  THAT  MUST   UNDERLIE  PEACE, 
As  stated  by  President  Wilson  on  February  11. 


of  that  coordination  and  efficiency  which  Senator  Chamberlain 
is  after.  Afl  Senator  Overman  has  remarked,  "critics  of  the 
Administration  have  been  demanding  more  centralization  and 
coordination  of  war-making  agencies.  This  bill  gives  the 
President   the  right  to  bring  about  suoh  coordination." 

The  Overman  Bill  ifl  expected  to  pass  after  amendment.  In 
its  original  form  it  empowered  the  President  ae  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  "to  make  such  redistribution  of 
functions  among  executive  agencies  as  he  m;i\  dl  'in  Decenary," 
to  "coordinate  or  consolidate"  any  executive  commission  or 

agency,  to  transfer  anj  duties 
or  powers  or  officials  from  one 
department  to  another,  and  to 
suspend  for  the  life  of  the  Act 
any  or  all  restrictions  in 
isting  laws  creating  or  defin- 
ing the  duties  of  the  exeout 
departments. 

This  authority,  according  to 
a  statement  given  by  Senator 
Overman  to  the  New  York 
World,  would  enable  the  Pres- 
ident to  coordinate  the  bureaus 
of  the  War,  Navy,  and. other 
departments,  to  distribute  the 
Government's  workers  so  as  to 
save  "enough  annually  to 
build  eighteen  war-ships,"  and 
"to  coordinate  the  powers  he 


already  has  in  a  way  that  will 
make  his  efforts  and  those  of  the  bureaus  more  effective." 

Advocates  of  this  measure  have  been  insisting  that  the 
President  does  not  intend  to  make  revolutionary  changes,  but 
argue  that  the  new  law  would  remove  existing  statutory  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  cutting  red  tape.  Some  Washington  correspon- 
dents hear  that  the  President  has  mentioned  in  particular  the 
impossibility  of  combining  the  purchasing  functions  of  the 
War  and  Navy  departments  under  present  law.  The  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  bill,  says  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.), 
"are  simply  those  which  a  business  man  will  apply  in  the  conduct 
of  his  business."  And  the  passage  of  a  measure  embodying 
the  principles  of  the  Overman  Bill  is  demanded  in  varying 
phraseology  by  such  dailies  as  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce (Ind.),  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  Baltimore  American 
(Rep.),  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.),  Knoxville  Sentinel 
(Dem.),  and  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (Dem.).  As  the 
Newark  News  (Ind.)  presents  the  argument  for  this  measure: 

"It  represents  exactly  what  the  Administration  has  been 
trying  to  do,  and,  to  a  large  degree,  has  succeeded  in  doing. 
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AFTER  AN  UNPLEASANT  HOME  LIFE,  IT'S  A  REAL  JOY  TO  GET  OUT  AND  SEE  THE  NEIGHBORS. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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SCENES  TO  ENCOURAGE   THOSE   DISHEARTENED   BY  OUR  LACK  OF  GUNS  AND  UNIFORMS. 
Early  British  recruits  (above)  drilling  with  wooden  guns,  and  (below)  without  uniforms.    After  brief  training  they  met  and  defeated  Germany's  best. 


despite  cumbersome  machinery  and  Congressional  delay  and 
meddling.  It  is  for  unified,  directed  effort,  for  necessary  sim- 
plification and  "strengthening  in  prosecuting  war-business.  In 
place  of  an  extra  official,  fifth-wheel  war-committee,  such  as 
Chamberlain  wants,  there  would  be  ample  opportunity  for 
presumably  effective  coordination  under  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief." 

In  the  New  York  Evening  Post  David  Lawrence  explains  why 
"the  President  doesn't  want  the  kind  of  a  war-cabinet  or  council 
that  Congress  wants  to  give  him."  For  one  thing,  while  he  is 
said  to  recognize  the  need  of  new  departments,  he  does  not  care 
to  be  hampered  by  a  law  specifying  the  functions  or  personnel 
of  any  new  office.  If  the  provisions  of  the  bill  before  Congress 
were  enacted  into  a  law  the  President  would  then  have  "an 
elastic  government,"  which  Mr.  Lawrence  goes  on  to  describe: 

"Bureau  chiefs  would  not  have  to  work  in  constant  fear  of 
overstepping  some  ancient  statute  or  provision  of  law.  De- 
cisions could  be  made  rapidly,  and  if  the  President  wanted  to 
create  two  or  three  new  Cabinet  officers  or  department  heads 
he  would  not  have  to  wait  until  a  measure  is  introduced,  discust 
by  a  committee  and  in  debate,  and  voted  on  after  long  delays. 
He  could  create  bureaus  instantly  by  executive  order.  .  .  . 
Nobody  knows  just  what  changes  the  President  has  in  mind, 
but  that  he  intends  to  reorganize  the  war-machine  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  efficiency  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
situation." 

Another  experienced  newspaper  man  at  Washington,  Mr.  John 
Temple  Graves,  of  the  New  York  American,  reaches  the  startling 
conclusion  that  "the  genius  of  constitutional  government  is  dis- 
tinctly at  stake"  in  the  fate  of  the  Overman  Bill.  The  question, 
he  believes,  is  simply  this:  "Can  we  win  this  war  only  by  complete 
centralization  into  one-man  power?"  That  is,  "Is  there  only 
one  man  in  the  Republic  who  is  able  to  win  the  war,  or  shall  we 
follow  the  precedents  and  the  standards  of  a  century  of  history 
and  continue  the  Senate  as  the  Constitutional  adviser  of  the 
President  and  preserve  the  theory  that  in  a  multitude  of  coun- 
selors there  is  safety?"  Mr.  Graves  quotes  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors who  stand  aghast  at  this  extension  of  executive  power..    If 


such  a  measure  is  once  on  the  statute-books,  a  Western  Democratic 
Senator  is  credited  with  saying,  the  President  "will  have  in- 
finitely greater  power  than  the  German  Kaiser,  against'  whose 
despotism  and  its  results  the  whole  war  is  being  waged,  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned."  Senator  Gallinger  (Rep.),  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  heard  by  a  New  York  Sun  correspondent  to 
declare  that  such  a  bill  "would  abolish  a  republican  form  of 
government."  The  only  thing  left  for  Congress  to  do,  Senator 
Smoot  (Rep.,  Utah)  has  remarked,  "would  be  to  make  the 
President  a  king."  Senator  Hitchcock  (Dem.,  Nebr.),  who. has 
severely  criticized  the  efficiency  of  the  Administration's  war- 
machinery,  can  not  accept  the  Overman  plan  as  a  remedy,  for  "it 
would  mean  nothing  but  an  abdication  by  Congress  of  its  law- 
making power."  Senator  Sterling  (Rep.)  admits  that  the 
Overman  Bill  may  be  "the  President's  solution  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  and  shortcomings  revealed  by  the  wholesome  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs."  But 
this  measure,  he  protests  in  the  New  York  World,  "practically 
permits  the  suspension  of  every  act  Congress  has  passed  in  re- 
gard to  the  Departments,"  and  the  South  Dakota  Senator  thinks 
that ' '  Congress  and  the  country  would  feel  more  satisfied  and  se- 
cure if  radical  and  material  changes  in  the  constitution  or  func- 
tions-of  any  of  our  great  departments  or  bureaus  of  Government 
were  first  considered  and  then  advised,  if  advised  at  all,  by  just 
such  a  body  as  that  for  which  the  War-Cabinet  Bill  provides." 
Protests  on  similar  grounds  are  made  by  newspaper  opponents 
of  the  measure  who  represent  both  parties  and  include  such 
journals  as  the  New  York  Sun  and  Tribune,  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
Boston  Transcript,  Hartford  C  our  ant,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  Evening  Telegraph,  and  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle.  The  New  York  Evening  Sun's  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  President's  ability  to  choose  the  right  men  to  take  charge 
under  him  adds  to  its  distrust  of  the  Overman  measure,  and  the 
Providence  Journal  fears  "that  in  practise  it  would  enable  the 
President's  department  and  bureau  heads  to  conduct  the  war 
far  below  the  maximum  level  of  earnestness  and  efficiency." 
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TO   CONTROL   BUSINESS   FOR    WAR 


I 


-"MIK  GERMANIZATION  of  our  cpinmereiaJ  structure 
is  hinted  at  by  some  who  look  rather  askance  at  Secre- 
tary McAdoo's  plan  to  create  a  War-Finance  Corpora- 
tion which  shall  have  power  to  aid  or  check  busini  js  enterprj 
in  every  part  of  the  land,  according  as  they  may  be  judged  es- 
sential or  unessential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  German 
centralization  and  systemati/.ation  have  enormous  driving 
power,  man;  Creelj  concede,  but,  asks  Mr.  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 
the  distinguished  banker,  "Is  so  much  autocracy  necessary  to 
preserve  democracy?"  The  proposed  corporation  would  be 
headed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  would  also  appoint 
the  Board  of  Directors,  a  feature  considered  eminently  wise  by 
the  Secretary's  admirers,  and  otherwise  by  his  critics.  Tho 
purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  aid  the  war-industries,  protect  the 
banks  against  unnecessary  withdrawals,  and  discourage  needless 
enterprises.  Many  who  thoroughly  appreciate  the  Govern- 
ment's prior  claim  to  American  capital  believe  that  everything 
can  be  accomplished  by  voluntary  action.  But  Secretary 
McAdoo  replies  that  a  system  of  government  control  of  security 
issues  "is  iu  line  with  the  act  which  established  the  Selective 
Draft  in  lieu  of  a  voluntary  system  of  creating  an  army  to  win 
the  war."  The  Administration  has  therefore  introduced  into 
both  Houses  of  Congress  a  bill  creating  a  War-Finance  Corpora- 
tion, capitalized  at  SoOO.000,000  in  Government  funds,  and  em- 
powered to  issue  $4,000,000,000  in  short-term  notes  to  assist 
directly  or  indirectly  all  persons,  firms,  and  corporations  whose 
activities  are  essential  to  the  promotion  of  the  war.  This 
Corporation  would  lend  to  banks  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  directly 
to  industries  in  need.  In  order  to  restrict  operations  not  vital 
to  the  war,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  by  the  bill  to  refuse 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  security  issues  amounting  to  more  than 
$100,000.  It  would  thus,  as  the  New  York  World  sums  it  up, 
"have  power  to  stimulate  and  help  war-business  and  to  check 
unessential  enterprises." 

Criticism  of  this  measure  is  directed  almost  entirely  against" 
the  details  of  the  scheme  rather  than  the  principle  involved, 
and  the  Washington  correspondents  expect  that  there  will  be 
modifications  of  the  Administration's  plan  before  its  eventual 
acceptance  by  Congress.  The  present  intention  is  to  create  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  four  others  appointed  by  him.  This  has  brought  out  caustic 
comment  from  editors  who  think  that  the  President's  son-in-law 
is  already  sufficiently  occupied  with  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  railroads  of  the  country.  Public  opinion,  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  thinks,  "will  not  welcome  this  additional  concen- 
tration of  authority  and  responsibility  in  his  hands." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  that  the  bill  as  it  stands, 
with  the  new  corporation  empowered  to  issue  $4,000,000,000  of 
its  own  notes,  subject  to  rediscount  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  "presents  highly  unpleasant  possibilities  and  dangerous 
inflation."  In  one  of  its  periodical  circulars  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  insists  that  such  inflation  is  unnecessary  and 
certain  to  produce  "disastrous  results."  Salesmanship,  a  De- 
troit publication,  has  been  asking  the  business  men  who  read  it 
to  give  their  opinions  on  the  War- Finance  Corporation  plan. 
Its  questions  reveal  certain  editorial  doubts  regarding  the  wis- 
dom of  the  scheme.     For  instance : 

"If  the  war  lasts  long  enough  to  permit  even  an  approach 
to  the  full  use  of  the  vast  aggregate  of  cash  and  credit  provided 
for  the  War-Finance  Corporation,  will  peace  find  it  a  partner  in 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  business  enterprises  and  unable  to 
withdraw  from  them  without  bringing  general  ruin? 

"Is  the  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  within  a 
few  years  after  the  conclusion  of  war  an  impracticability? 

"  Is  the  plan  subversive  of  free  individual  energy  and  initiative? 

"Is  the  idea  Germanesque? 

"Is  Washington's  recent  insistence  upon  business  retrench- 


ment and  Governmental  supervision  of  securities  a  preparation 
for  the  Germanizatian  of  American  bush  • 

The  Richmond  Ttmet-LHspatch,  published  in  a  section  where 

the  rallying  cry  of  "State  rights"  has  not  altogether  been  for- 
gotten, remarks  that  the  new  law  authorizes  "the  furthest  step 
y<  I  taken  toward  the  centralization  of  power  in  t  lie  hands  of  tho 
Federal  Government."  "It  proceeds  further  than  France  ha; 
gone.  Germany  alone,  of  all  tho  belligerent  nations,  has  under- 
taken so  drastic  a  program  for  reserS  ing  to  tl.  •  on*  nt  Hill 
command  of  capital,  and  it  is  a  very  debatable  question  whether 
or  not  the  United  state-,  is  yet  prepared  to  Prussianize  its  whole 
financial  structure."  The  'In, ,,<-!>,  patch  does  Dot  believe 
legislation  is  necessary  to  insure  the  absorption  of  corning 
Government  bond-issues  or  to  maintain  the  market  value  of 
Liberty  Bonds.  "<  Yrtainly,"  it  says.  "  it  is  too  soon  to  mortgage 
all  the  credit  in  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  future  bond-UBUi 

When  talking  with  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  ( 'ommittee, 
Secretary  McAdoo  answered  a  number  of  these  objections.  Ho 
thought  that  an  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
involved  less  politics  than  a)  Presidential  appointment.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  conynittee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
now  assisting  in  the  voluntary  restriction  of  security  issues. 
Mx.  McAdoo  remarked  that  this  voluntary  machinery  "will  be 
perfected  by  the  mere  passage  of  this  act;  but  if  conditions  do 
develop  where  the  compulsion  should  be  exercised,  we  should 
have  the  power  to  exercise  that  compulsion."  In  a  statement 
to  the  public,  Mr.  McAdoo  pointed  out  that  the  banks  needed 
some  such  aid,  since  "the  Government's  borrowings,  particularly 
during  the  period  immediately  preceding  and  following  each 
Liberty  Loan,  have  tended  to  preempt  the  credit  facilities  of 
the  banks  and  often  to  prevent  them  from  giving  needed  and 
customary  help  to  quasi-public  and  private  enterprises."  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  believes  that  the  mere  existence  of  the 
new  machinery  will,  of  itself,  so  maintain  confidence  that  "the 
aid  of  the  corporation  would  only  in  relatively  few  cases  be 
called  for." 

The  War-Finance  Corporation  plan  is  strongly  defended  by  the 
New  York  Times,  which  demands  of  its  critics,  "if  not  the  War- 
Finance  Corporation,  Avhat  then?"  And  the  Chicago  Tribune 
thus  clearly  states  the  need  for  such  an  agency: 

"The  demands  of  the  Government  for  capital  are  so  extensive 
that  only  the  strictest  conservation  will  serve  to  finance  our  war- 
operations.  If  unnecessary  projects  are  allowed  to  deplete  the 
already  depleted  reservoir  of  capital  we  shall  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  float  Liberty  Bonds.  And  if  the  bonds  can  not  be 
floated  the  only  alterative  will  be  a  crushing  weight  of  taxation. 

"There  is  still  another  reason  of  equal,  if  not  superior,  im- 
portance for  placing  some  check  on  the  disposition  of  loanable 
capital.  There  exists  a  definite  shortage  of  labor  and  materials 
to  carry  on  essential  industries.  The  diversion  of  new  capital 
to  non-essential  enterprises  involves  the  diversion  of  labor  and 
materials  to  the  detriment  of  existing  war-production. 

"It  has  become  necessary  already  to  curtail  non-essential 
business.  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise,  therefore,  than  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  new  enterprises  of  this  character. 
Of  course  it  would  not  always  be  easy  to  determine  relative 
claims  for  capital,  but  the  difficulties  in  this  direction  can  not 
be  compared  with  the  difficulties  that  may  arise  if  no  restrictions 
are  imposed." 

New  York  bankers  quoted  but  not  named  by  the  New  York 
Sun  approve  the  War-Finance  Corporation  bill  as  ending  actual 
or  apprehended  security  liquidation  by  savings-banks  and  life- 
insurance  companies,  and  as  insuring  adequate  financing  of 
corporations  whose  operations  are  essential  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  They  point  out  that  railroad  financing  is  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  bill.  Some  of  these  financial  authori- 
ties point  out  that  inflation  is  inevitable  in  time  of  war  and  that 
the  corporation,  if  rightly  managed,  will  keep  inflation  within 
bounds.  Above  all,  said  one  prominent  banker,  "flotation  of 
the  next  Liberty  Loan  should  be  aided  greatly." 


II 
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LONG]  YITY   OF   SPIES   HERK 


THE  EXTREMELY  l.ow  MORTALITY  among  Ger- 
uiuri  spies  in  America  is  considered  very  encouraging, 
our  ohscrvanl  editors,  to  their  continued  activity. 
Mu  other  oountrj  in  the  world,  it  is  maintained,  is  so  healthful 
and  salubrious  tat  persons  ot*  an  oooupation  which  in  some 
lands  i>  thought  a  bit  haaardous  or  risky.  The  Syracuse 
//,  raid  ih.t.s  oheeringly  that  while  "we  haven'1  hanged  or 
■  i  an,\   spies  yet,  we  have  reprimanded  Borne  of  them  verj 

erely."      Various  idle  brick  and  stone  walls  are  mentioned  in 

this  oonneotion  as  available  for  use  in  the  early  morning  hours. 
The  woral   that   happens  now  "seems  to  be  imprisonment  or 

internment,"    remarks     on.      observer,    which    is    a    little     inad- 

e  mate,  for  as  fast  as  we  put  one  agent  in  jail  another  springs 

up  to  take  his  place;  The  spy  is  entitled  to  no  more  mercy  than 
his  actions  have  indicated  he  would  show  to  a  nation  involved 
in  a  desperate  war,  remarks  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
which  avers  that  the  concerted  demand  of  the  American  people 
and  of  the  American  Army  and  Navy  is  that  the  Kaiser's  agents 
"be  sent  before  the  firing-squad,"  for  the  only  place  a  spy  can  be 
trusted  is  "under1  the  ground."  Summary  execution  of  every 
spy  caught  is  "a  prime  military  necessity,"  echoes  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  which  finds  increasing  signs  of  the  aim  of 
German  agents  to  terrorize  this  country  by  fires,  explosions, 
wrecking  railway-trains,  damaging  cars  and  ships,  and  by  all 
other  depredations  within  their  power.  The  Insurance  Press 
(New  York)  records  that — 

"In  the  nine  months  following  the  formal  declaration  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  destruction  by 
tire  of  property  classified  as  'war-industries'  amounted  to 
S  1:^8,000. 

"As  the  total  fire-loss  in  the  United  States  during  1917  was 
$263,000,000,  the  foregoing  figures  furnish  a  concrete  and  in- 
controvertible- evidence  of  at  least  one  visible  effect  of  war, 
not  across  the  seas,  but  within  our  own  shores. 

"One-sixth  of  our  national  fire-loss,  destructive  of  indus- 
tries and  properties  needed  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,-  is  a  fact  so  momentous  and  personal  as  to  convince  even 
the  most  supine  that  the  destroying  arm  of  Mars  now  stretches 


r  our  hroad  land,  momently  threatening  the  homes  and 
li\cs  of  unawakened  Americana,  who,  despite  Liberty  Ixians, 
fUel    and    food  regulations,    military    drafts,   and    varied   signs  of 

significance,   >till   slumber  in  serene   unconcern,  and   dreamily 

regard   war  as  a  remote  ami  nebulous  fantoiu. 

"It  is  no  t'antom  foe  which  hums  >?■">. <X)0, (XX)  worth  of  Ameri- 
can property  every  month.  It  i>  real!  'lie  enemy  whom  we 
are  fighting  is  no  far-away  monster,  safely  barricaded  by  a 
3,000-mile  wall  of  guarded  ocean.  The  enemy  is  within  our 
gat  i 

"The  GOTTeot  proportion  between  tires  due  to  accident  and 
tires  due  to  intent  in  the  destruction  of  s -13,000,000  of  war- 
industry  property  will  never  be  known.  While  high  explosives, 
speeding-up  methods,  and  inexperienced  labor  have  undeniably 
contributed  to  increase  the  fire-hazard  in  war-industry  plan 
the  circumstantial  evidence  has  become  so  cumulative  and  so 
conclusive  that  even  the  most  incredulous  and  charitably 
minded  now  plainly  trace  many  (ires  of  mysterious  origin  to 
the  torch  of  the  traitor!" 

The  Providence  Journal  asserts  that  the  German  spy  system 
here  has  continuously  been  better  served  in  man-power  and 
money  for  war  against  the  United  States  inside  the  United 
States  than  our  own  secret  service,  which  is  "relied  on  in  vain  to 
protect  the  people  at  home  from  the  enemies  that  are  striking 
such  deadly  blows  at  our  resources  day  by  day,"  and  it  asks: 

"Are  we  to  do  nothing  in  the  face  of  this  continuous  calamity 
but  confess  that  we  can  not  cope  with  Germany  on  our  own 
soil?  It  seems  preposterous  to  talk  about  driving  the  Kaiser 
back  to  the  Rhine,  when  we  do  not  drive  off  his  American  army, 
which  reports  its  victories  to  Berlin  in  every,  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers." 

If  the  lack  of  laws  with  teeth  in  them  is  the  reason  for  the 
"namby-pamby"  methods  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  says 
the  Minneapolis  Journal,  is  not  Congress  in  session  ready  and 
anxious  to  pass  any  emergency  war-laws  the  'Administration 
may  ask  for?  Similarly  minded,  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
observes : 

"A  dead  spy  or  two  might  act  as  a  deterrent.  An  interned 
or  incarcerated  spy  is  a  joke,  and  more  than  one  is  a  national 
calamity  and  outrage.  With  the  memory  of  Fryatt  and  Gavell 
in  one's  mind,  can  any  American  doubt  the  fate  of  any  Yankee 
caught  prowling  around  the  Wilhelmstrasse? " 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Whether  Germany  is  fighting  for  her  existence  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Kaiser  is  fighting  for  his. — Savannah  News. 

The  recommendation  of  a  food  substitute  usually  carries  a  patriotic 
rise   in    the   price  of-  the  .substitute. — 
Ohio  Farmer.  '  .".  \ 

General  Crowder  says  no  spy  has 
been  executed  in  the  United  States,  and 
mucli  as  we  h'ate.  to,  we  have  to  believe 
him.  —Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Through  blizzards  and  bloodshed, 
brutality  and  stupidity,  muddling,' in- 
competency, delay,  and  famine,  peace 
is  coming. —  Washington  Times. 

J  Senator  Stone's  denial  that  promi- 
nent Democrats  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  making  that  speech  is  another  blow 
at  his  party. — St.  Louis  Globe-Demoerat. 

One  advantage  of  a  supreme  war- 
council  of  three  is  that  it  would  leave 
one  man  on  the  job  while  Senate 
committees  quizzed  the  other  two. — 
Chicago  Herald. 

'  Three  hundred  society  women  of 
New  York  have  organized  ,to  teach  the 
poor  how  to  economize.  In  self-defense 
the  poor  should  organize  to  teach  the 
rich  how  to  spend  money. — Cleveland 
Press. 

As  the  Allies  on  the  Western  front 
now  outnumber  the  Germans  to  the 
same  :  extent  to  which  the  Germans 
outnumber  the  ■  Allies,'  a  determined 
offensive  on  both  sides  may  be  confi- 
dently expected. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 
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LOOK  WHO'S  HERE! 
....        — Cassel.in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 
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The  Boston  Transcript  says  "this  is  just  the  honeymoon 'period  of  the 

war,"  implying  that  the  real  fighting  has  not  yet  begun. — Kansas  City  Star. 

The   German  workers  seem    to  have  fanned  on  their    last    striken — 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  Ford  boat  a  day  keeps  the  L'-boat 
away. — Kansas  City  Star. 

It  is  curious  how  many  critics  there 
are  who  have  access  to  sources  of  infor- 
mation which  are  denied  'to  Secretary 
Baker. — Springfield  Republican. 

The  impression  grows  that,  when 
Germany  gets  ready  to.  withdraw  from 
Belgium  she  will  try  'to  take  most  of 
Belgium  with  her. — Indianapolis  News. 

When  Congress  warms  up  on  ques- 
tions'of  strategy  we  get  a  vivid  spnsc 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  military  in- 
efficiency of  democracy. — Springfield 
Republican.  j       ';•  ! 

We  see  nothing  inherently  improb- 
able in  the  story  that  von  Hindenburg 
told  thirty  German  editors  that'  he 
would  be  in  Paris  on  .April  1. — Nfw 
York  Evening  Post. 

The  "four-minute  men "  haVe  been 
instructed  to .  cut  out  the  hate  in*  their 
addresses.  Proper  enough.  Nobody 
can  crowd  even  a  fair-sized  hate  into 
four  minutes. —Chicago  Herald. 

No  wonder  "tfoat  Russia  produces  so 
many  anarchists;  Bolsheviki;  and  other 
long-haired  and  crack-brained  "states- 
men"' of  the  Trotzky  variety.  They 
have  this  kind  of  weather  every  winter. 
— Indianapolis.  News. 
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ON   TORPEDOING  TRANSPORTS 


T 


HE    MOST    STUPID    SHOT    Bred    in    this  war  sank 
the    Lusitania    and    enlisted    the    British   heart  deter- 
minedly  in   the    work   of   ending   such   outrages  for- 


the     Tuscania     and     killed 
Neutral  and  Allied  opinion 


ever.  Another  stupid  shot  sank 
more  than  a  hundred  of  our  men. 
is  agreed  that  if  anything  were 
needed  to  stiffen  America's  reso- 
lution to  see  the  war  through  to 
the  bitter  end,  it  is  just  such  an 
act  as  this.  As  the  London  Daily 
Express  puts  it:  "America  will 
shed  proud  tears,  and  then  her 
heart  will  harden.  '  Remember 
the  Tuscania'  will  be  the  irresis- 
tible call  to  the  colors.  It  will 
also  be  the  battle-cry  of  victory." 
Germany,  however,  betrays  a 
complacent  satisfaction  with  the 
"magnificent  feat"  she  has  ac- 
complished, as  the  comments  in 
the  German  papers  show. 

Germany,  too,  pretends  to  be 
delighted  with  the  convoy  sys- 
tem, and  rejoices  that  we  do  not 
stud  over  our  troops  in  isolated 
transports,  which,  she  claims, 
are  more  difficult  to  find  and 
siuk,  a  claim  contrary  to  the 
facts.  This  claim  is  developed  in 
some  detail  by  Captain  Briin- 
inghaus  in  a  speech  delivered 
before  the  War  Committee  of 
( ierman  Industry.  Incidentally, 
he  alleges  victories  over  American 
convoys  about  which  no  word 
has  ever  come  to  us — or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  to  anybody  else. 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  he  said: 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  the  convoys  at  first  caused  our 
submarines  certain  difficulties.  These  difficulties  have  been 
removed.  Hardly  a  day  passes  on  which  we  do  not  deprix  e 
an  escort  of  one  or  more  ships  in  the  area  in  which  the  sub- 
marine-war is  carried  on.  Meanwhile  the  convoy  system  con- 
stitutes for  our  enemies  a  very  considerable  automatic  reduc- 
tion of  the  tonnage  that  is  already  so  scarce,  altho,  of  course,  we 
can  not  express  this  fact  in  the  statistics  of  sinkings. 

"The  composition  of  the  convoys,  the  reduction  of  the  speed 
to  that  of  the  slowest  ship,  the  difficulties  of  navigation  in  large 
units,  the  hindrance  to  the  use  of  the  ship's  guns,  the  unwieldi- 
ness  of  an  escort,  the  almost  complete  impossibility  of  escaping 
quickly  from  submarine  attacks,  all  these  things  are  factors 
which  are  unfavorable  to  the  escorts.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the 
convoy  system  gives  all  the  less  security  against  submarine 
attack  the  more  experience  our  submarines  accumulate  about 
the  methods  of  the  protecting  craft.  Every  German  submarine 
commander  already  knows  that  an  American  escort  is  to  be 
dealt  with  in  quite  different  fashion  from  an  English  escort. 
Experienced  commanders  have  disposed  of  three  or  even  four  . 
vessels  in  one  and  the  same  convoy — achievements  v, liich  are 
hardly  possible  in  the  same  time  against  ships  cruising  singly." 

Each  extension  of  the  "submarine  danger-zone"  is  greeted 
with  shrieks  of  smug  rejoicing,  and  when  the  Azores  and  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  were  put  in  the   blockade  zone  the  Berlin 
'Lokal  Anzeiger  chortled  in  this  fashion: 


AN  EFFORT  TO   CHEER  THE   GERMAN  HEART. 
"American  transports — Floating  caskets." 

— Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 

Despite  the  Germans'  charitable  hope,  the  transport  service  of  all  the 
Allies  has  been  an  immense  success,  the  percentage  of  loss  being 
almost  negligible — as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  submarines  them- 
selves that  have  proved  to  be  "floating  caskets." 


As  reported  bj-  the  M&nchner 


"The  outstanding  fact  about  our  new  (7-boat  zone  is  its 
proof  of  the  enormous  and  still  increasing  radius  of  our  sub- 
marine warfare.  The  southernmost  extremity  of  the  Den  /.one, 
Cape  PalmaB,  is  on  a  direct  line  Of  about  four  thousand  mile -i 
from  ( luxhaven.    The  new  measure  is  also  otive  oheok- 

mate  to  the  enemj    '  his  difficulties  in   finding  dupe 

enough    for  convoy  purposes  will 

now  in-  automatically  increased. 
The  longer  the  routes  over  which 
ships  mnst  travel  under  convoy, 
the  harder  the  enemy's  task  of 
protecting  snipping.  We  wish 
the  enemy  much  joy  in  the  new 
fat  in  which  we  shall  now  compel 
him  to  stew." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle's 
editorial  on  the  sinking  of  the 
Tuscania  is  devoted  to  a  serious 
view  of  the  submarine  campaign. 
Up  to  this  time,  it  says,  tho 
United  States  has  been  very  for- 
tunate in  transporting  troops  to 
Europe,  and  it  assumes  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  escort  all 
future  ships  as  strongly  as  was 
the  Tuscania.  The  London  Daily 
Graphic  remarks  that  the  torpedo- 
ing of  the  Tuscania  is  a  proof  of 
unexpectedly  marked  submarine 
activity  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  asks  whether  the  [/-boats 
are  being  assisted  to  replenish 
their  supplies  by  pro-German 
sympathizers  in  Ireland.  The 
London  Daily  Telegraph  says: 

"The  Americans  have  defied 
the  pirates  all  these  months,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  the  sorrow 
and  anger  which  the  loss  of  life 
on  the  Tuscania  will  occasion  will  only  steel  the  hearts  of  the 
people  to  persevere  and  deepen  their  resolve.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  incident  to  occasion  alarm,  but  it  constitutes  a  warning 
to  us  and  the  Americans  to  concentrate  on  the  defense  of  the 
Atlantic." 

This  submarine  feat,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Daily  Mail,  will 
bring  forth — as  indeed  it  has — a  host  of  volunteers: 

"A  thousand  men  will  step  forward  to  fill  the  gap  left  vacant 
by  each  of  the  dead.  Americans  are  looking  the  task  straight 
in  the  face,  and  dangers  and  difficulties,  even  disaster,  will  only 
serve  to  stimulate  and  steady  them." 

The  London  Times  says: 

"They  have  died  as  millions  of  their  countrymen  are  ready 
to  die  and  as  tens  of  thousands  must  die  in  the  struggle  before 
victory  is  won  and  the  war-aims  of  America  accomplished.  .  .  . 
The  spirit  of  the  American  people  was  already  high.  It  will  be 
higher  yet  as  they  mourn  their  heroes  who  sleep  forever  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  tribute  of  precious  lives  will 
stimulate  them  to  heightened  effort  as  nothing  else  could  do." 

The  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitang  is  astonished  that  the 
Tuscania  carried  '"only  2,400  men,"  and,  proceeding  to  calculate 
on  the  basis  of  "sixteen  arrived  transports,"  announces  that  the 
American  Army  in  France  amounts  to  only  40,000.  The  Berlin 
Clerical  Germania,  however,  remarks:  "Even  so,  we  do  not 
underestimate  the  importance  of  America's  assistance,  but  we 
shall,  nevertheless,  look  for  further  C-boat  successes." 
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aUSTRO  G]  i;m  \N     VMI.MTIES 

T1IK    AADENT    LOVE    which    Austrla-Hungarj    once 
fur    the  Kaiser   and  all  bii  wot]  decidedly 

•  led,    and    a    growing    irritation     with    tin     northern 
n.  i.  pidlj    taking  its   place.      A    Btudy  of   the  Austrian 

and  Hungarian  papers  definitely  establishes  the  fact  that  the 

Dual  Monaroh)  would  quit  to-morrow  if  she  dared.  Hut  the 
predominant  partner  won't  let 
her.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
Emperor  Karl  and  his  people 
stand  face  to  faee  with  famine 
and  bankruptcy,  and  all  parties 
realise  that  the  only  hope  of  salva- 
tion lies  in  a  separate  peace. 
The  Paris  Petti  Journal  has 
diagnosed  the  situation  pretty 
aoeurately  when  it  says: 

"The  German  Government  is 

well  aware  that  it  has  a  perma- 
nent reason  for  seeking  peace. 
This  reason  is  Austria-Hungary. 
The  German  Government  well 
knows  that  for  the  past  six  months 
it  has  been  living  in  dread  of 
the  pacifist  explosion  which  the 
Government  of  Vienna  is  cer- 
tainly threatening.  It  is  well 
aware  that  in  order  to  keep  the 
Emperor  Karl  and  Count  Czernin 
quiet,  it  has  been  obliged  to  make 
them  from  day  to  day  many  con- 
cessions on  the  ques'tion  of  Po- 
land. It  knows  well  that  all  the 
peace  manifestations,  all  the  ton- 
ing down  of  warlike  speeches,  and 
even  the  peace  resolution  in  the 
Reichstag  of  last  July,  have  been 
due  to  Austrian  pressure. 

"Let  us  know  how  to  wait. 
Let  us  know  how  to  hold  out, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  Austria 

from  different  reasons  and  in  very  altered  circumstances  may 
share  the  fate  of  her  neighbor  Russia." 

When  we  turn  to  the  press  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  observe 
the  kaleidoscopic  cabinet  changes  both  in  Austria  and  Hungarj', 
we  see  the  infallible  signs  of  grave  political  unrest,  and  even  a 
much-censored  press  can  not  alwrays  be  induced  to  observe  a 
discreet  silence.  For  example,  one  of  the  leading  papers  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  writes: 

"The  whole  Empire  is  dejected  and  longing  for  peace.  We 
are  the  only  belligerent  nation  whose  views  and  feelings  are 
unanimous  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  war-party  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  and  none  would  dare  to  appear  to-day. 
There  are  no  party  quarrels,  and  unity  on  the  peace  question  is 
the  clearest  and  most  imperative  factor  in  our  policy." 

Turning  to  the  Hungarian  capital,  we  find  the  Budapest 
Nepszava  making  this  significant  statement: 

"If  the  war  were  only  between  ourselves  and  Russia,  peace 
could  be  concluded  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  Austria-Hungary's 
readiness  for  peace  is  not  enough  in  itself.  It  is  necessary  that 
Germany  should  turn  to  the  world  with  similar  readiness  and 
declare  that  she  does  not  want  to  annex  either  Courland  or 
Lithuania,  for  of  what  use  is  it  for  the  Entente  Powers  to  know 
that  the  Dual  Monarchy  does  not  want  to  annex  anything  when 
they  can  not  but  believe  that  Germany  intends  to  do  so?  Count 
Czernin's  last  speech  was  frank  and  courageous,  but  he  must 
address  our  own  allies  rather  than  the  Entente.  If  we  draw 
the  logical  conclusion  from  his  speech  we  must  infer  that  there 
are  two  ways  in  which  we  can  deal  with  the  subject  of  peace: 
One  is  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  without  Germany,  and  the 
other  is  to  persuade  Germany  to  accept  the  principles  which 
Czernin  advocates.  In  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  world, 
we  think  that  the  second  course  would  be  the  right  one  to  take. 
But  if  in  Germany  the  Pan-Germans  get  firmly  into  the  saddle, 


THROUGH   SPANISH   GLASSES. 

Germany   (to  Austria) — "No   separate   peace  —  we  have   sworn 
mutual  fidelity,  and  our  word  is  sacred."      —Iberia  (Barcelona). 


then  it  will  he  the  dut\  of  the  Austro-IIungarian  Government — 

unless  il  wishei  this  nation  to  fight  purely  for  foreign  interests — 

to  ohoose  the  firsl  solution." 

It  would  ahnost  seem  as  tho  the  Austro-IIungarian  Govern- 
ment  were  anxious  to  antagonize  the  Germans,  for  the  oen 

permits  the  Socialist  Vienna  Arbeiter  Zeitung  to  say: 

"It  the  whole  world  is  fighting  against  us,  and  if  we  are  hated 

by  all  the  other  nations,  the  fault 
lies  with  Germany.  To-day  In 
acts  with  all  the  insolence  of  a 
conqueror  and  wants  to  dictate  a 
conqueror's  peace,  as  if  it  were 
not  downright  madness  to  pre- 
tend  that  a  victorious  peace  were 
possible  under  present  circum- 
stances. This  mad  idea  i^  em- 
bodied in  the  stupid  saying  that 
if  we  hold  out  only  a  few  months 
more,  the  whole  world  will  sub- 
mit to  us!  Politics  at  the  luc- 
ent moment  means  in  Germany 
the  grasping  after  riches  and 
power.  To  speak  of  the  rights 
of  other  nations  is,  according  to 
German  ideas,  to  be  mad.  Power 
means  bayonets  and  guns,  and 
riches  money  and  territory." 

In  a  subsequent  article  upon 
the  errors  of  the  German  Jingoes 
the  Arbeit. r  Zeitung  wrote: 

"The  Pan-Germans  have  done 
everything  they  could  during  this 
war  to  excite  the  people  of  the 
world  against  the  Central  Em- 
pires. They  have  represented 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  as  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world; 
they  have  laughed  at  the  victims 
of  the  Zeppelins  in  London;  they 
have  laughed  at  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  torpedoings  and  have 
set  out  in  advance  the  details  of 
cruelties  to  be  practised  against  the  civil  populations  of  the 
invaded  countries.  And  after  all  this,  after  forcing  the  world 
into  war  against  the  Central  Empires,  they  demand  a  victorious 
peace. 

"But  we  have  no  need  of  conquests  on  the  Pan-German 
model.  We  want  moral  victories.  And  now  is  the  time  to 
achieve  these  victories  and  show  the  world  that  the  Pan- 
Germans  have  not  the  right  to  speak  for  the  German  and 
Austrian  people." 

Some  sections  of  German  thought  at  least  recognize  the 
position  in  which  the  Dual  Monarchy  finds  itself.  The 
Socialist  Berlin  V  or  warts  makes  an  impassioned  plea  to  the 
Kaiser's  Government  to  adopt  the  views  [of  its  Austrian  ally, 
and  says: 

"As  the  result  of  Pan-German  propaganda  we  are  menaced 
with  complete  political  isolation.  This  danger  can  be  averted 
only  if  the  German  Government  declares  itself  in  agreement 
with  Foreign  Minister  Czernin's  declarations  respecting  the 
principles  of  no  annexations  and  no  indemnities,  and  draws 
therefrom  all  the  practical  conclusions  which  must  be  drawn 
honestly.  If  the  Government  acts  otherwise,  the  consequences 
would  be  that  while  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  enter  into 
lasting  relations  of  friendship  Germany  will  remain  excluded 
and  we  shall  lose  our  last  neighbor  and  friend." 

The  Paris  Temps,  however,  doubts  Austro-German  friction: 

"Austria  does  not  ;  incerely  wish  to  free  Poland,  as  Czernin 
talks  of  the  'attachment'  of  the  Poles  to  the  Hapsburg  Mon- 
archy. She  is  not  thinking  .of  concluding  a  general  peace, 
since  all  Czernin's  words  about  peace  without  annexations  only 
apply,  when  one  gets  down  to  it,  to  the  Ukraine.  .  .  .  The 
Allies  are  not  confronted  by  two  different  wills,  but  one  and  the 
same  will.  Germany  leads  and  Austria  follows,  and  the  will  is — 
war  to  the  knife." 
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JAPAN'S  CRITICISM  OF  OUR  WAR-AIMS 

ONLY  A  PERFUNCTORY  INTEREST  is  displayed  by 
Japan  in  our  desire  to  see  the  "world  made  sale  for 
democracy,"  and  the  comments  of  the  Japanese  press  on 
the   President's  last  two   messages   to  Congress    are   Focused 

chiefly  on  the  commercial  aspect  of  our  entry  into  the  war  and 
the  possible  economic  results  after  the  war.  The  two  papers 
usually  reported  to  be  somewhat  censoriously  inclined  toward 
our  policies  in  the  Far  Bast,  the  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi  and  the 
Osaka  Mainichi,  both  under  the  same  management,  are,  curi- 
ously enough,  interested  in  the  altruistic  side  of  our  war-aims, 
and  the  Nichv-nichi  writes: 

"  Never  since  America  entered  the  Great  War,  almost  a  year 
ago,  have  we  wavered  in  our  belief  that  she  is  entirely  disin- 
terested in  taking  up  arms  against  Germany,  and  that  her  sole 
purpose  is  to  free  the  small  nations  of  Europe  from  the  bondage 
of  (Jerman  autocracy  and  militarism 

"Herself  a  liberty-loving  nation,  cherishing  no  territorial 
ambition,  she  is  singularly  fit  to  champion  the  cause  of  the 
opprest  peoples  of  Europe.  Mr.  Wilson's  words  in  this  respect 
are  calculated  to  influence,  as  those  of  no  monarchs  or  prime 
ministers  of  Europe  will  influence,  the  course  of  action  which 
the  belligerent  Powers  are  likely  to  follow  in  the  conclusion 
of  peace." 

In  common  with  most  Japanese  journals,  the  Nichi-niclii 
\<  a  little  puzzled  over  the  meaning  of  President  Wilson's  proposal, 
as  one  of  the  terms  of  peace,  to  rerrtove  all  economic  barriers 
and  to  establish  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  nations 
consenting  to  peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its  main- 
tenance. It  argues  that  this  assertion  contradicts  one  of  the 
principal  terms  of  the  Paris  agreement  made  last  June  among 
the  representatives  of  the  Entente  Allies.  That  agreement, 
we  are  told,  provided  among  other  things  for  the  continuation, 
n  after  the  war,  of  the  policy  of  barring  out  German  goods 
from    the   countries   of    the    Entente   Allies.     The    Nichi-nichi 


THE  HUN'GER  STRIKERS. 

The  Jailer — "If  you  don't  eat  it  quickly  you'll  be  forcibly  fed!" 

— Passing  Show  (London). 


has  nothing  to  say  in  criticism  of  the  Pr-  apparent 

recession  from  the  Paris  agreement,  but  warns  the  Japan 
to  be  prepared  to  lace  the  post-bellum  commercial  competition 
of  Germany  which  will  prove  just  as  keen  aa  before  the  war. 

The  Tokyo  Chu-gai  Shogyo  (..Journal  of  Internal  and  External 
Trade)  is  convinced  that  the  war  will  result  in  radical  ohanj 
in  the  i  oonomio  policy  of  all  the  Allies,  and    a 

"We  are  not  quite  sure  what   Mr.  Wilson  means  when  he 
that   all  economic  obstacles  shall   be  removed  and  conditions  of 
trade  shall   be  based   upon  equality.      The   Presidenl    may   h 

in  mind  the  removal  of  the  tariff  barrier  in  international  trade. 

If  so,  its  practicability  after  the  war  is  open  to  question.     Upon 

the  termination  of  the  conflict  the  Powers  will  lie  bo  impoverished 
and  their  desire  to  recuperate  themselves  by  encouraging  in- 
dustry and  trade  so  great  that  they  may  be  inclined  to  heighten 
rather  than  lower  the  tariff  wall. 

"Another   point    which   appears   to   us   ambiguous    is    in    the 
statement   that  adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims  mu-t  be  based 
upon  the  principle  thai  the  peoples  concerned  have  equal  weight 
with  the  interest  of  the  Government.      If    this  is   to  apph 
much  to  the  colonies  posscst   by  the   Entente  Allies  as  those  of 

the  Central  Powers,  much  complication  will  be  occasioned." 

At  the  same  time  this  journal  heartily  indorses  Mr.  Wilson's 
advocacy  of  the  reduction  of  armaments,  and  urges  that  the 
idea  should  be  applied  not  only  to  Germany,  but  to  all  nations, 
and  it  adds: 

"We  take  it  for  granted  that  no  nation,  except  those  bent 
upon  conquest  and  aggrandizement,  likes  war.  It  may  be 
reasonably  said  that  most  nations  maintain  armament,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  aggression,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  peac.  . 
If  there  be  found  any  other  means  of  preserving  peace,  all 
nations  will  be  but  too  willing  to  discard  the  instrument  which 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  essential  for  that  purpose." 

The  Tokyo  Asahi  is  disappointed  that  in  the  various  statements 
of  our  war-aims  the  President  is  silent  upon  the  question  of  China, 
for,  it  says,  "the  Chinese  question  is  as  important  as  the  question 
of  the  readjustment  of  relations  among  the  nations  of  Europe." 


an  inexpensive  luxury. 
First  Kaiser  (Wilhelm) — "  I  am  thinking  of  sending  this  bird  of 
peace  forth  again.    We  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous." 

Second  Kaiser  (Karl) — "  Well,  we  certainly  can't  afford  anything 


else.' 


Punch  (London). 


THE    CENTRAL   POWERS  AS   ENGLAND   SEES   THEM. 
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From  "  Dei-  Wi-lt  5]         1 


A  CAPTURED  BRITISH  TANK  IN  THE   STREETS  OF  BERLIN. 


THE  TANKS  REACH  BERLIN 

THE  TANKS  HAVE  ENTERED  BERLIN,  but  as 
captives.  The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  tells  us  that  one 
of  the  tanks*  captured  at  Cambrai  was  repaired  and 
perambulated  through  the  streets  of  the  Kaiser's  capital  from 
the  Tempelhof  parade-ground  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  on 
this  page  we  publish  a  picture  of  it  in  the  act.  The  Anzeiger 
says: 

"A  tank  Captured  at  Cambrai,  F  41,  was  expected  at  noon  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  but  the  grotesque  visitor  took  its  own 
time  and  did  not  reach  its  destination  until  four  o'clock.  Many 
who  stood  patiently  in  the  snow  to  see  it  were  disappointed. 
Their  fancy  had  conjured  up  the  vision  of  an  antediluvian  mon- 
ster of  mastodonic  proportions. 
What  they  actually  saw  was  a 
low,  rakish,  uncouth  thing,  which 
crawled  forward  painfully  through 
the  snow-drifts,  stopt  short  sud- 
denly, and  then  seemed  to  lack 
power  to  move  again. 

"It  was  for  all  the  world  as  if 
one  of  the  river-dredges,  so  fami- 
liar to  us  denizens  of  the  banks 
of  the  Spree,  had  climbed  over 
the  banks  for  a  cross-town  jaunt. 
The  clumsy  armored  car,  which 
is  supposed  to  devour  human  be- 
ings like  a  Moloch,  whenever  it 
pierces  the  German  front,  lum- 
bered along  at  a  strolling  pace. 
Steering  seemed  to  be  its  weak 
point.  Turning  in  the  streets 
and  around  corners  invariably 
required  time  and  trouble. 

"Navigating  in  the  snow  also 
seemed  to  be  very  little  to  the 
liking  of  the  awkward  contriv- 
ance, which  gave  an  impression 
of  being  little  else  than  a  block 
of  helpless  steel.  It  is  easy  to 
realize  that  the  crew  have  any- 
thing but  an  agreeable  life,  and 
that  no  small  degree  of  self-sacri- 
fice is  demanded  from  officers 
and  men  in  the  tank  corps.  A 
tank  is  supposed  to  have  a  speed 
of  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour, 
but  our  Berlin  visitor  certainly 
did  not  make  it." 


rather  gives  away  the  claim  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  that  this 
tank  was  captured  "absolutely  intact." 


The  Lokal  Anzeiger' s  account  of 
the  tank's  halting  performances 


WHERE  MILLIONAIRES  COME  FROM— The  Manchester 
Guardian  tells  us  that  the  world  has  been  suffering  from  an  il- 
lusion as  to  where  the  millionaires  come  from.  It  seems  they 
are  an  English,  not  an  American,  product.     The  Guardian  writes: 

"In  this  country  we  have  come  to  regard  the  multimillionaire 
as  essentially  an  American  institution,  and  we  have  not  been 
wanting  encouragement  from  various  directions  in  cultivating 
this  delusion — for  delusion  it  is,  and  no  less.  Americans  them- 
selves have  not  hesitated  to  spread  the  myth  among  us.  But 
from  a  comparison  of  the  1916  income-tax  returns  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  (and  using  the  'almighty  dollar' 

as  the  basis  of  estimation  in  both 
cases),  we  are  forced  to  the  be- 
lief that  if  we  would  seek  modern 
Croesuses  in  large  quantities  we 
need  but  look  round  us  at  home 
— in  our  very  midst,  indeed.  For 
where  the  United  States  can 
produce  only  ten  multimillion- 
aires with  125  million  dollars 
each  to  their  credit,  we  can 
boast  of  seventy-nine!  And 
where  America  has  merely  nine 
waxing  wrell  on  100  million  dollars, 
Great  Britain  has  sixty-eight; 
while  in  the  75-million  to  100- 
miUion  region  we  win  again  with 
forty-five  to  fourteen.  On  the 
more  poverty-stricken  scale  of 
the  fifty  millions  and  just  under, 
our  lead  is  not  so  comfortable; 
nevertheless,  the  old  country 
comes  in  first  by  a  clear  nine- 
teen. After  this  penurial  zone 
is  reached  we  are  quite  willing 
to  fall  out  of  the  running,  and 
America  has  ninety-seven  in- 
dividuals to  our  eighty  -  three 
owning  between  25  and  37  mil- 
lion dollars." 

It  is  in  the  class  of  what  might 
be  called  "petty  millionaires" 
where  America  has  the  great 
lead.  The  number  of  Britishers 
having  fortunes  of  from  one  to 
two  million  dollars  is  negligible 
when  compared  to  the  American 
figures. 


THE  TERRIBLE  TANK. 
The  German  fist  can  always  stop  them. 

— Meggensdorfer'  Blatter  (Berlin). 


WAR  AND  DEFECTIVE   BRAINS 


LKE  THE  DOCTOR  who  turned  over  two  haves  of 
his  book  instead  of  one,  and  thereby  killed  his  patient, 
'  the  German  historians  have  turned  two  leaves  of  the 
book  of  philosophy  and  have  killed  their  country.  This  is 
the  striking  conclusion  of  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris  in  a  forth- 
coming book  on  "War:  Notes  on  Its  Natural  History," 
advance  sheets  of  which  arc  reviewed  in  the  New  York  Timet. 
The  Germans,  in  laying  stress  on  Darwin's  doctrine  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  have  completely  forgotten  his  other 
(loetrino  of  mutual  interdependence.  Instead  of  cultivating 
the  good-will  of  other  nations,  the  Prussians  are  now  trying 
to  smash  them.  Prussia,  says  the  doctor,  is  "  protoplasmically 
senile."  She  is  done  for.  In  fact,  any  nation  that  deliber- 
ately wages  aggressive  war  is  abnormal,  Dr.  Morris  thinks; 
for  war  is  always  a  symptom  of  deficient  brain  development. 
Man  is  the  only  mammal  that  thus  kills  his  own  kind.  In 
time  wars  will  cease.  Man's  energy  and  emotion  will  be  directed 
toward  other  outlets,  and  the  world  will  offer  the  spectacle  of  a 
perfect  organization  like  that  of  a  plant.  But  that  time  is 
still  far  distant.     Says  the  reviewer: 

"The  most  we  can  hope  for  in  the  immediate  future  is  length- 
ening periods  of  peace.  Prussia,  the  present  master  of  Germany, 
is  already  suffering  from  actual  senile  decay  and  is  in  the  act 
of  committing  suicide.  After  the  end  of  the  present  conflict 
we  need  no  longer  fear  Prussia's  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
world 

"Diplomats  have  made  the  mistake  of  regarding  war  and 
international  conditions  solely  from  the  social  standpoint; 
they  have  studied  the  past;  they  have  not  been  able  to  forecast 
the  future.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  is  just  what  the  biologist 
is  able  to  do.  By  studying  the  scientific  march  of  events, 
tracing  the  long  'wrar'  of  ameba  and  microbe,  examining  the 
effect  of  the  chemical  action  of  emotion  upon  man's  brain,  the 
natural  scientist  can,  Dr.  Morris  asserts,  not  only  analyze 
the  nature  of  war,  but  predict  and  assist  the  coming  of  peace. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  book  he  says : 

"'Sociology  failed  in  its  attempt  at  bringing  the  subject  of 
warfare  down  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Psychology  then 
took  up  the  task,  but  without  practical  results.  The  reason 
for  all  this  is  because  sociology  and  psychology  belong  largely 
to  educational  conviction.  Warfare  as  an  expression  of  natural 
law  can  not  be  examined  critically  excepting  from  its  funda- 
mentals in  natural  history.  History  in  the  past  has  been 
written  largely  from  the  subjective  point  of  view,  and  not 
impersonally  in  terms  of  science.  Social  methods  in  the  past 
have  not  succeeded  in  insuring  any  very  durable  periods  of 
peace,  and  the  sociologist  has  nothing  new  to  offer  for  the 
future  beyond  metaphysical  conception.  In  this  part  of  the 
present  century  we  may  approach  the  subject  of  warfare  along 
an  untried  path  with  a  guide  of  modern  science.  The  biologic 
standpoint  is  the  only  fundamental  one,  and  consequently 
the  only  one  upon  which  a  constructive  criticism  relating  to 
warfare  may  be  made.'" 

Dr.  Morris's  final  conclusions  are  thus  quoted,  in  part: 

"The  relation  of  war  to  the  species  is  that  of  a  destructive 
process  in  all  of  its  final  phases.  The  reason  for  that  is  because 
it  exhausts  a  part  of  the  fund  of  vital  energy  which  belongs  by 
natural  inheritance  to  germ  plasm. 

"All  nations  consist  of  hybrid  groups.  .  .  .  All  nations  come 
and  go,  like  varieties  of  plants  and  animals,  and  for  the  same 
reason— being  subject  to  the  laws  of 'protoplasm.  The  salient 
actions  in  any  nation  may  be  anticipated  by  the  naturalist  who 
studies  the  particular  habits  of  the  hybrid  groups  representing 
that  variety. 

"Warfare  by  arms  will  continue  for  some  centuries  yet, 
in  all  probability,  but  with  ever-lengthening  periods  of  peace. 
According  to  the  laws  of  continuity,  order  in  nature  indicates 


that  in  the  end  a  world  State  will  emerge,  following  the  already 
accomplished  union  of  States  in  larger  and  larger  groups  since 

the  days  of  small  tribes  and  clans. 

"This  will  be  similar  to  the  way  in  which  organs  of  a  plant 
gradually  developed  and  became  united  by  mutual  inter- 
dependence to  form  an  organic  whole  in  an  oak-tree.  Negative 
and  positive  pressures  under  varying  conditions  of  light  and  of 
temperature  serve  to  keep  the  nutrient  sap  flowing  through  the 
widely  distributed  channels  of  a  plant;  so  among  nations  the 
positive  and  negative  pressures  of  debt  and  credit  will  serve  to 
[>  international  mind  flowing  freely  through  the  trade  chan- 
nels of  nations." 

In  elaboration  of  his  theory  of  man's  defective  brain  and  its 
relation  to  warfare,  Dr.  Morris  goes  into  detail  as  follows: 

"Why  does  man  invest  in  the  wrong  financial  enterprises, 
marry  the  wrong  wife,  and  vote  for  the  wrong  political  candidate 
with  a  frequency  that  would  shock  the  instinct  centers  of  an 
old  four-footed  rat?  Wo  may  stop  for  a  moment  in  order  to 
give  consideration  to  this  four-footed  question,  which  is  basic 
in  understanding  our  whole  subject  of  warfare.  The  rat  which 
has  remained  upon  his  four  feet  in  the  course  of  his  evolution 
has  been  guided  safely  by  his  instincts 

"Man's  brain,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  followed  an 
abnormal  course.  .  .  .  The  reason  why  we  postulate  that  man's 
arising  upon  his  hind  legs  was  due  to  some  accident  not  fore- 
seen by  nature  is  because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  structural 
defects  appeared  in  connection  with  the  erect  posture.  There 
are  imperfect  muscle-bearings,  weak-walled  inguinal  canals, 
and  badly  placed  stresses  in  joint  action.  The  physical  defects 
of  a  man  as  compared  with  those  of  a  rat  are  at  once  apparent 
to  an  engineer,  and  they  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 

"Assuming  that  the  cell  construction  of  man's  brain  went 
wrong  when  trying  to  follow  other  faulty  anatomic  processes, 
we  may  deduce  the  conclusion  that  his  mind  acts  in  faulty 
ways  as  a  natural  consequence.  This  offers  explanation  for 
man's  devotion  to  funny  religions,  for  example,  and  for  the 
absurd  choice  of  leaders  in  •  literature  and  in  art,  which  are  dis- 
played by  so  many  individuals. 

"We  may  assume  that  man  must  continue  to  be  his  own 
worst  enemy  for  mechanistic  reasons  wrhich  he  can  not  avoid 
for  a  while.  .  .  .  He  is  the  only  animal  capable  of  developing 
a  philosophy  which  can  make  him  unhappy,  and  he  abets  this 
sort  of  philosophy  through  choice  of  food  and  of  daily  habits 
which  further  interfere  with  the  normal  action  of  brain-cells. 
He  forms  the  only  animal  group  in  which  individuals  are  per- 
sistently engaged  in  trying  to  fool  each  other,  spending  millions 
of  dollars  for  this  purpose  annually  in  printed  advertising  alone. 
He  is  the  only  animal  which  constitutes  an  epidemic  against 
others  of  his  own  kind.  Man  is  always  an  epidemic  against 
nature's  resources,  destroying  the  forests  and  wasting  the  land, 
but  in  frequently  occurring  wars  he  becomes  an  epidemic  against 
his  own  kind 

"Biology  then  looks  upon  man  as  being  a  very  defective 
primate,  an  offshoot  from  the  primitive,  simian  group,  which 
gave  collateral  descendants  better  anatomy." 


MICA  FOR  WOUNDS— The  use  of  sheet  mica  as  a  dressing 
for  wounds  in  war  is  advocated  by  Dr.  E.  O'Neill  Kane.  The 
Druggists'  Circular  (New  York,  January)  quotes  him  as  follows: 

"Block  mica  can  be  readily  split  to  any  degree  of  thickness, 
from  several  millimeters,  as  sold  in  the  hardware  stores,  down  to 
a  thinness  equal  to  the  finest  Cargile  membrane.  Placed  on  the 
surface  of  a  wound,  its  glassy  texture  enders  it  non-irritant 
and  non-adherent,  while  at  the  same  time  the  surface  beneath 
can  be  viewed  as  under  a  glass.  Thus,  granulation  tissue, 
bone,  brain,  nerve,  tendon,  intestine,  or  other  organic  structure 
can  be  daily  inspected,  and  changes,  retrograde  or  reparative, 
noted  without  disturbance  or  exposure  to  infection  of  the  area. 
The  covering  is  readily  lifted  off  or  broken  away  if  removal  is 


is 
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required,  or  it  Main  ami  become  enoyited  in  regions  in 

vhieh  motion  ■  »n  u  nol  great,  there  being  m>  injurious 

irntatinti.     In  in  \s  1 1  i « - 1 1  I  was  obliged  to  remove  a  con- 

siderable portion  of  >kull  in  secondary  trephining  after  injury, 
1   inserted  an  oval  of  mioa  .  .  .  which  is  still  in  place, 

thr.  tion.     Like  asbestos  (mineral  wool),  also, 

a  |  id.-  advantage  of  being  readily  and  rapidly  Bterib'  i  l 

In  being  passed  through  a  name,  being  indestruotible  by  beat. 
When  surfaoe  is  to  !>«■  protected  by  a  mica  covering, 

th»'  mioa  should  be  laid  on  in  small  pieces,  varying  in  size  in 
accordance  with  the  contour  of  the  part  to  be  covered  and  the 
amount  "i  exudation  or  discharge  beneath.  In  the  paper 
referred  to  above  I  recommended  that  a  small  block  of  this 
mineral  be  carried  in  the  railway  emergency  kit.  1  should 
like  to  .suggest  that  it  might  be  found  of  equal  efficiency  in  the 
:>oldier's,  first-aid  package,  or  at  dressing-stations." 


THE  ENGINEER'S   RISING   STAR 

TO  DISCOURAGED  ENGINEERS  who  have  become 
pessimistic  over  the  outlook,  Frazer  S.  Keith,  general 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
bears  good  tidings  in  an  address  printed  in  Engineering  and 
Contracting  (Chicago).  He 
tells  them  that  the  star  of  the 
engineering  profession  has  risen 
above  the  horizon  and  that  it 
is  well  started  on  its  upward 
path  of  glory  and  eminence. 
Just  as  the  past  century  was 
an  era  of  material  develop- 
ment, credit  for  which  is  largely 
due  to  the  engineer,  just  so 
surely  will  the  coming  century 
see  social  conditions  improved, 
and  the  group  of  men  who 
wrought  the  former  change  will 
also  be  responsible  for  the 
greater  change  that  is  to  come. 
Says  Mr.  Keith: 


"The  lawyer  and  the  poli- 
tician have  admittedly  failed 
to  solve  the  industrial  relations 
of  man  to  man  and  the  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor. 

The  very  qualifications  of  mind  and  training  that  have  enabled 
the  engineer  so  successfully  to  grasp  and  solve  any  problem  set 
before  him  will  be  called  upon  and  required  to  solve  and  to  deal 
with  what  will  be,  after  the  war,  the  greatest  problem  which  we 
have  to  face. 

"We  find  already  many  of  the  executives  of  large  industrial 
concerns  being  chosen  from  our  own  profession,  and  more  and 
more  will  the  men  who  have  received  a  thorough  training  in 
technical  matters  be  called  to  the  high  positions  in  industrial 
affairs.  This  will  mean  the  opening  up  of  a  scope  for  the  pro- 
fession, giving  rise  to  a  future  that  will  place  the  technical  man 
in  control  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  Coincident  with 
that  is  arriving  a  condition  whereby  the  engineer  must,  besides 
drawing  plans  and  specifications,  give  his  advice  in  connection 
with  financing  of  any  industrial  or  engineering  undertaking,  so 
that  the  time  is  coming,  and  very  soon,  when  the  engineer, 
instead  of  receiving  the  reward  that  capital  is  willing  to  offer, 
will  walk  hand  in  hand  with  the  capitalist  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  will  share  in  the  rewards  that  the  other  has  heretofore 
enjoyed." 

In  view  of  such  enticing  prospects  and  possibilities  for  the 
individual,  this  Canadian  engineer  wonders  what  limit  there  is 
to  the  development  of  the  profession  if  its  members  can  act  in 
unison — 

"Here  we  are,  a  powerful  legion,  with  all  the  potential  at- 
tributes of  mind,  heart,  and  soul  to  earn,-  us  to  undreamed-of 
heights  of  eminence,  and  how  far  we  shall  rise  as  a  profession 
is  only  limited  by  the  minimum  amount  of  effort  which  each 
and  every  one  of  us  is  prepared  to  give  in  connection  with  his 
fellows  to  make  what  is  reasonably  possible  a  living  reality." 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "Gas  Logic."  New  York. 

DRIVEN  BY  GAS— NOT  GASOLINE. 

GAS-DRIMvN    MOTOR-CARS 

IT  is  A   LITTLE   i      i'"i;u  \.\tk  that   th.    driven  of 
motor-cars   have   fallen    into    the    habit   of   abbreviating 
"gasoline"  to  "gas";    beoaUM  automobili t  an    now    being 
run  with  real  gas,  and  it  ma\   Ij  to  make  a  distinction. 

Sooner  or  later,  a  writer  in  Got  Logic    New  York,  January) 

t>  lis  us,  gasoline  may  become  so  high-prioed  or  so  rare,  owing  to 

Ua  war-uses,  that  the  gas-driven  <-ar  will  become  common.    <  !ar 

operated  by  gas-engines  and  carrying  a  supply  of  gas  instead 
of  "gas"  are  now  being  operated  by  the  hundred  in  all  parte 
of  England,  and  there  is  at  least  one  in  the  United  States;  for 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York  recently  equipped 
one  of  its  service-cars  for  gas,  and  for  several  weeks  this  car 
has  been  successfully  running  about  the  streets  of  Manhattan. 
Says  this  writer: 

"Very  likely  you  have  seen  the  car  yourself — a  smart-looking 
limousine.  But  if  you  have,  it  is  a  very  small  chance  that 
you  noticed  anything  about  its  appearance  differentiating  it 
from  any  of  the  hundreds  of  other  motor-cars  of  its  general 
type  that  one  sees  every  day. 

"The  fact  is  that  this  artificial  gas-driven  car,   the  first  in 

America  under  gas-propulsion, 
is  so  little  changed  in  its  out- 
ward looks  from  the  every-day 
variety  of  car  that  gets  its 
power  from  gasoline  that  the 
metropolitan  public,  usually  so 
keen  for  novelties  and  sensa- 
tions, hasn't  been  able  to  de- 
tect any  difference.  There  is 
a  difference,  however.  Along 
the  running-board  on  one  side 
of  the  limousine  is  an  unobtru- 
sive steel  cylinder  from  which 
the  gas  is  fed  to  the  engine 
and  which  furnishes  it  with  its 
motive  power. 

"This  steel  cy Under,  or  con- 
tainer, forty-five  inches  long 
and  having  an  internal  diame- 
ter of  eight  inches,  is  provided 
with  two  one-half -inch  connec- 
tions, one  for  charging  and  the 
other  for  delivering  the  gas  to 
the  carbureter.  On  the  de- 
livery-line are  placed  a  high- 
pressure  regulating  valve  and 
gage,  so  located  that  the  chauffeu  can  easily  adjust  the  regulator 
from  the  driving-seat.  The  steel  container  is  charged  with  gas  at 
approximately  100  pounds  pressure.  While  on  this  particular  car 
the  tank  containing  the  gas-supply  is  placed  along  the  running- 
board,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  it  could  not,  if  desired, 
be  placed  with  equal  advantage  on  the  rear  of  the  car. 

"The  experiments  that  have  been  made  with  New  York's 
first  motor-car  to  be  driven  by  artificial  gas  have  shown  that, 
roughly  speaking,  about  226  cubic  feet  of  gas  would  ordinarily 
be  required  to  do  the  work  in  motor-propulsion  of  one  gallon 
of  gasoline.  .  .  .  There  is  no  question  that,  with  a  ear  specially 
equipped  for  gas  service  and  with  a  compressing  plant  specially 
built  for  charging  its  tank  with  fuel,  far  greater  efficiency  would 

be  obtained 

"So  long  as  gasoline  stays  around  its  present  price-level  in 
this  country  there  is,  of  course,  no  chance  that  artificial-gas- 
driven  motor-cars  will  displace  those  run  by  liquid  fuel.  But  onci 
let  the  retail  cost  of  gasoline  soar  up  around  the  thirty-cent  figure 
and  there  might  be  a  different  story  to  tell!  In  Great  Britain, 
owing  to  the  abnormally  high  price  of  petrol  and  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  saving  every  ounce  of  the  liqiud  fuel  for  the  use  of 
war-motor  vehicles  and  war-motor  transport,  motor-cars  oper- 
ated by  artificial  gas  have  come  into  a  wide  use  in  the  last  few 
months,  and  their  vogue  and  popularity  are  rapidly  growing. 

"The  rush  of  the  English  motor- world  to  gas  as  a  low-priced, 
convenient,  and  entirely  practicable  motive-power  for  motor- 
vehicles  can  readily  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
price  of  petrol  in  the  British  Isles,  due  to  the  enormous  war- 
pressure,  has  now  mounted  to  something  over  a  dollar  a  gallon. 

"And  there  is  no  guaranty  that  it  will  not  go  higher  still 
before  the  world  conflict  is  over.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  motor-cars  of  every  sort  and  size 
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have  been  equipped  with  pas  and  are  doing  hard  service  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom. 

"Hundreds  of  heavy  commercial  motors,  light  parcel  -wins. 
cumbersome  motor-lorries,  motor-busses,  limousines,  runabouts, 
and  even  motor-cycles  and  motor-boats  in  all  parts  of  England, 
are  now  successfully  operating  under  gas -power.  The  I 
experimental  successes  with  gas  fuel  led  to  its  b* -ing  used  prac- 
tically in  a  few  cities  and  towns,  conspicuously  in  Manchester, 
in  Birmingham,  and  in  London  itself,  and  the  innovation  pro 

successful  in  those  centers  that  the  rest  v.  

"About  the  only  real  difficulty  the  British  motor  m  to 

have  encountered  has  been  with  their  devices  for  storing  the  gas 
kboard  the  oar.  At  first  crude  collapsible  bags,  made  of  two-ply 
cotton  sheeting,  thoroughly  waterproofed,  that  ballooned  from 
the  tops  of  the  big  motor-basses  when  inflated  and  that  flopped 
down  over  their  sides  as  the  gas  passed  out.  were  generally  used. 

"Mori    recently   there  has  been  an  increasing  use  of  semi- 
rigid and  rigid  containers  of  various  sorts,  long,  narrow  tanks 
like   that    fitted   to   New   York's   pioneer    gao  driven  car  being 
1  in  some  instances.     Bags  of  all  sizes  have  been  utilized 
during  the  various  of  the  development  of  the  new  idea, 

but  those  holding  from  oOO  to  500  cubic  feet  of  gas  have  been 
the  mof-t  common.  From  figures  recently  published  it  appears 
that  English  automobiles  are  operating  on  300  cubic  feet  of  gas 
as  the  equivalent  of  one  gallon  of  gasoline. 

"The  conviction  is  gaining  ground  among  our  British  cousins 
that  the  motor-car  operated  by  artificial  gas   has  come  to  stay 

M  after  the  war.  More  and  more  English  experts  are  daily 
coming  to  believe  that  there  will  be  no  great  drop  in  the  price 
of  petrol  after  peace  is  declared,  and  that  motor  propulsion  by 
artificial  gas.  seized  upon  as  a  war-time  expedient,  is  a  develop- 
ment of  lasting  economic  value. 

"F.  G.  Bristow,  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Motor  Users' 
>ciation  of  Great  Britain,  has  said  of    the  motor-car  pro- 
pelled by  artificial  gas:   '  Its  popularity  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
most  people  who  have  given  it  a  trial  regard  it  as  the  obvious 
solution  of  the  petrol  problem."' 


THE   COST   OF   COAL   ANALYZED 


. . 


w 


HO  is  raising  the  price  of  coal?"  is  a  question 
we  often  hear.  The  query  should  rather  be 
worded,  "  What  is  raising  the  price?  "  we  are  told  by 
George  Otis  Smith  and  C.  E.  Lesher,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  who  contribute  an  analysis  of  cost-elements  to 
The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York,  January  5). 
Not  a  few  persons,  but  many,  get,  in  the  last  analysis,  what  we 
consider  as  the  superfluous  number  of  dollars  now  paid  for  a  ton 


WAR-TIME   MOTOR-BOATING   IX   ENGLAND. 
The  gas  is  carried  in  a  collapsible  bag. 


of  coal.  Relief  will  come  ultimately,  the  writers  think,  from 
some  form  of  Federal  price-control.  After  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  various  elements  entering  into  the  price,  they  reach  this 
conclusion: 

"Shculd  you  be  interested  in  summing   up  all  these  various 


BOsti  and  striking  a  balance  between  labor's  share  and  capital's 
return,  you   would   find   that    the   mine-worker,   the   train-man. 
and  the  wagon-driver  togi  tlier  reot  ive  fully  half  of  the  price  of 
the   anthracite    delivered    at    your    house,    and    the    same    tl 
classes  of  labor  receive  not   Leas  than  half  the  price  paid  by  | 
-age  consumer  for  the  cheaper  .-oft  coal,      li    a  -imilar  man- 


AN    BNOUSH   GAS-DRIVEN   MOTOR-I 
The  gas  is  carried  in  the  rigid  container  on  top. 


ner  the  average  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  land,  mining 
plant,  railroads,  and  coal-yard  may  be  roughh-  calculated,  with 
the  result  that  landlord,  bondholder,  and  stockholder  of  coal 
company  and  railroad  together  receive  about  SI. 15  from  the 
ton  of  anthracite  and  only  50  to  75  cents  from  the  ton  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  and  of  either  of  these  amounts  the  mine  operator's 
share  is  only  a  small  fraction." 

Those  who  are  looking  forward  to  lower  coal-prices  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material.  If  we  are  willing  to  take  our 
coal  from  near-by  fields,  the  transportation  charge,  of  course, 
can  be  lowered.  This  means  that  some  parts  of  the  country 
would  use  no  anthracite.  Marketing  costs  may  also  be  reduced 
by  perhaps  50  cents  a  ton,  the  writers  think.     They  go  on: 

"There  only  remains,  therefore,  the  first  item  of  all — the 
value  of  the  coal  in  the  ground,  or,  rather,  the  return  which  the 
landowner  is  asking  for  this  natural  resource.  The  fortunate 
holder  of  coal-land,  whether  a  very  human  individual  or  a  soulless 
corporation,  or  a  large  trust  estate  administered  for  benevolence 
only,  is  likely  to  endeavor  to  get  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear. 

"Any  study  of  costs  in  the  coal  industry  finds  its  point  in  the 
question  not  who  but  what  fixes  the  price  of  coal.  .  .  .  Even  now 
it  may  be  possible  to  suggest  how  relief  will  eventually  be  ob- 
tained. Study  of  present  conditions  in  the  coal-mining  districts 
fails  to  encourage  the  idea  of  governmental  operation  of  the 
seven  thousand  coal-mines  in  this  country.  More  in  line  with 
the  trend  of  public  sentiment  in  the  last  decade,  however,  is 
governmental  control  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  by  regula- 
tion of  prices. 

"Competition  seems  to  have  failed  of  late  years  to  benefit  the 
consumer  of  coal.  .  .  .  Whether  too  great  or  too  little  .  .  .  the 
result  is  the  same — to  increase  the  actual  cost  of  bituminous  coal 
by  saddling  the  industry  and  its  product  with  the  fixed  charges  on 
idle  or  semi-idle  mines,  and  to  raise  the  price  of  anthracite  coal 
by  favoring  the  burdens  of  high  resource  costs 

"As  coal  is  more  an  interstate  than  intrastate  commodity, 
any  regulation  of  prices  needs  to  be  under  Federal  control,  and 
to  benefit  both  consumer  and  producer  such  control  can  not  stop 
with  transportation  and  mining  costs,  but  must  stand  ready  to 
exercise  full  rights  as  a  trustee  of  the  people  over  the  coal  in  the 
ground.  The  private  owner  of  coal-land,  which  derives  its  real 
value  from  society's  needs,  has  no  more  sacred  right  to  decide 
whether  or  not  that  coal  shall  be  mined  when  it  is  needed  by 
society  or  to  fix  an  exorbitant  price  on  this  indispensable  na- 
tional resource  than  the  coal  operators  have  to  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  exacting  an  excessive  profit  from  the  consumer,  or  the 
railroads  to  charge  all  that  the  traffic  may  bear." 


■?o 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Railway  Review, "  Chicago. 


A  "NO-JOLT"  CONTINUOUS  RAIL-CROSSING  IN  ILLINOIS. 


A  CONTINUOUS   RAIL-CROSSING 

OUR  MIDDLE-AGED  READERS  will  remember  the 
day  when  the  passage  of  a  railway-train  over  a  switch 
was  effected  with  almost  as  much  bumping  and  jumping 
as  if  the  train  had  suddenly  left  the  track.  Switches  are  now 
built  so  that  "fliers"  move  over  them  at  high  speed  with  the 
click  of  an  ordinary  rail-joint  passage.  Now  the  rail-crossing, 
which  has  retained  a  monopoly  of  the  jolting  business,  is  also 
to  be  made  innocuous.  After  experimentation  with  various 
devices,  one  has*  finally  been  found,  we  are  told  in  The  Railway 
Review  (Chicago,  January  5),  that  appears  to  fill  the  bill.  Fear 
•that  some  passenger  may  bite  his  tongue  off,  however,  has  not 
been  the  only  incentive^  to  this  improvement.  The  jolting 
"frog,"  is  said  to  be  expensive  to  the  railroads,  as  the  pounding 
of  the  wheels  over  it  wears  it  out  quickly.     We  read: 

"Crossing-frogs  of  ordinary  carbon  steel  wear  out  very  rapidly 
under  heavy  locomotives  and  heavy  freight  tonnage,  and  the 
means  of  relief  that  has  been  sought  since  the  advent  of  heavy 
locomotives  and  the  fifty-ton  gondola  and  box  car  is  the  use  of 
hardened  steel,  either  in  the  form  of  inserts  to  a  frog  of  ordi- 
nary rail  steel  or  as  complete  frogs  cast  of  manganese  steel. 

"Another  idea  that  has  been  worked  out  and  experimented 
with  is  some  form  of  continuous-rail  frog,  so  that  the  opening 
at  each  of  the  four  frog  points  of  the  crossing  is  avoided,  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  pounding  or  jumping  of  the  wheels.  Vari- 
ous methods  of  accomplishing  such  a  result  have  been  devised, 
such  as  the  sliding  into  place  of  sections  of  rail  or  angle-blocks, 
or  a  piece  of  rail  pivoted  at  each  corner  of  the  crossing  to  be 
revolved  into  position  to  make  a  continuous  rail  on  either  track. 
The  Alexander  crossing  is  of  the  type  last  mentioned,  having  a 
'swing '-rail  working  at  each  corner  of  the  crossing.  Unlike 
some  other  attempts  at  a  design  of  a  crossing  of  this  type,  which 
had  a  heavy,  if  not  complicated,  foundation  of  built-up  beams 
or  girders,  the  Alexander  design  has  been  simplified  to  the 
extreme,  and  the  foundation  of  the  crossing  is  a  single  rolled- 
steel  plate  one  inch  in  thickness,  to  which  are  secured  swing-rails 
at  the  points  where  the  crossing  rails  intersect.  The  swing-rails 
are,  of  course,  connected  up  with  interlocking  devices  and  oper- 
ated from  a  tower,  and  as  a  precaution  against  any  accidental 
misadjustment  or  failure  of  parts  to  work,  the  usual  interlocking 
devices  are  operated  in  connection  with  the  swing-rails.  For 
example,  when  the  route  is  set  for  one  of  the  tracks  the  usual 
stop-signal  is  displayed  on  the  opposing  track,  and  before  the 
signal  can  be  changed  to  give  a  clear  route  over  either  of  the 
tracks  it  is  first  necessary  that  all  of  the  swing-rails  be  exactly 
in  position  for  that  track 

"Each  of  the  swing-rails  consists  of  a  casting  of  manganese 
steel  ten  inches  in  diameter,  the  top  part  of  the  casting  being 
molded  in  the  form  of  a  rail-head,  the  bottom  part  of  the  casting 
being  molded  in  the  form  of  a  pinion.    The  device  is  worked 


by  a  rack-bar  operating   upon   this  pinion.     The    swing-rail 
works  upon  a  flanged  bearing-plate,  which,  in  turn,  rests  upon 

the  base-plate 

"The  crossing  [shown  in  the  picture]  is  in  service  at  Farmer 
City,  111.,  and  one  of  the  same  construction  has  been  in  use  at  a 
crossing  of  the  same  two  roads  at  Champaign,  111.,  five  years, 
with  good  satisfaction.  The  operation  has  been  entirely  re- 
liable in  all  kinds  of  weather." 


CREATURES  THAT  LIVE  IN  SNOW 

SNOW  IS  THE  DWELLING-PLACE  of  both  plants  and 
animals,  none  of  them  very  large  or  very  high  in  the  scale 
of  life.     Says  a  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York,  January  12): 

"The  flora  includes  the  tiny  organisms  of  the  seaweed  family 
which  commonly  produce  the  phenomenon  of  'red  snow.'  Each 
of  these  'plants'  is  a  spherical  cell,  about  a  thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  These  cells  multiply  rapidly  by  the  simple 
process  of  splitting  up  to  form  new  cells,  and  the  latter  are  at 
first  equipped  with  whiplike  appendages,  which  enable  them  to 
swim  in  water.  Red  snow  is  not  uncommon  in  the  polar  regions 
and  on  high  mountains.  Large  tracts  of  'green  snow,'  pro- 
duced by  another  minute  plant,  were  found  by  the  Charcot 
antarctic  expedition.  But  there  are  also  humble  forms  of 
animal  life  that  give  snow  a  red  color.  Patches  of  snow  reddened 
with  a  microscopic  rotifer,  or  wheel-animalcule,  have  been  found 
in  the  Alps  and  the  Andes.  Mr.  Gain,  of  the  Charcot  expedi- 
tion, found  snow  reddened  with  mites  or  tiny  spiders.  In 
Germany  the  term  'snow-worm'  is  applied  to  the  larva  of  a 
beetle  often  found  in  the  snow.  Many  species  of  insect  are 
commonly  found  on  glaciers.  The  most  abundant  of  these  are 
the  springtails,  which  hop  like  miniature  fleas  or  wriggle  deftly 
into  the  cavities  of  the  snow,  but  are  so  minute  that  the  passer- 
by needs  to  look  for  them  in  order  to  see  them.  Occasionally,  in 
their  jumps,  they  light  in  a  puddle  of  water,  but  this  experience 
does  them  no  harm,  as  they  are  thickly  clothed  in  furry  scales 
which  save  them  from  getting  wet.  Snow-loving  springtails 
are  not  confined  to  glaciers;  they  occur  in  great  numbers  on  the 
surface  of  melting  snow,  on  bright  sunny  spring  days,  through 
the  northern  United  States.  Mr.  F.  E.  Matthes,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  has  recently  described  some  curious 
worms  that  abound  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Mount  Rainier 
glaciers.  They  are  dark  brown,  slender,  and  about  an  inch  in 
length.  On  favorable  days  in  July  and  August  millions  and 
millions  of  them  may  be  found,  writhing  on  the  surface  of  the 
ice,  evidently  breeding  there  and  feeding  on  organic  matter 
blown  upon  the  glacier  in  the  form  of  dust.  'So  essential  to 
their  existence,'  says  Mr.  Matthes,  'is  the  chill  of  the  ice  that 
they  enter  several  inches,  and  sometimes  many  feet,  below  the 
surface  on  days  when  the  sun  is  particularly  hot,  reappearing 
late  in  the  afternoon.'" 


Th 
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ELECTRICALLY   HEATED   BEDS 

HEAT  GENERATED  ELECTRICALLY  within  the 
mattress  is  now  being  successfully  used  in  a English 
hospitals.  In  certain  diseases  aotablj  pneumonia — 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient's  bed  al  a  uniform 
temperature,  and  this  is  not  always  easy.  The  familiar  water* 
bottle  is  "precarious,"  we  are  assured  by  an  editorial  writer 
in  The  Lancet  (London).  Ii  is  obvious,  be  says,  that  any  Bystem 
of  intermittent  heating  is  unsuitable.  Various  efforts  have 
been  made  to  solve  the  problem  by  the  use  of  a  continuous 
electric  current  passed  through  suitable  resistance,  bu1  thi 
have  failed  for  the  most  part  in  not  providing  for  the  wear  and 
tear  inseparable  from  bed-using  and  bed-making.     He  goes  on: 

•  \  successful  solution  has  now  been  reached  by  Mr.  II.  .1. 
Qauvain  at  the  Treloar  Cripples'  Hospital,  Alton,  where  two 
wards  are  now  supplied  with  electric  mattresses  which  have 
proved  both  safe  and  convenient   in  practise  even  when  a  child 

the  occupant  of  the  bed.  The  mattress  does  not  differ  in 
appearance  from  anj  other  except  that  a  flexible  wire  enters  it, 
at  the  head  end  through  a  terminal  which  is  flush  with  the 
surface,  and  therefore  not  exposed  to  injury.  The  resistance 
wire  is  insulated  by  glass  heads  in  flexible  metallic  tubing 
incorporated  in  the  substance  of  the  mattress.  The  mattress 
is  differentially  heated  and  the  heating  element  is  so  disposed 
that  the  maximum  warmth  is  generated  at  the  Foot-end,  Less 
in  the  middle,  and  none  at  all  at  the  head  end.  This  distribu- 
tion of  heat  is  maintained  in  whatever  position  the  mattress  is 
turned,  either  from  head  to  foot  or  side  to  side.  The  wires  are 
connected  with  a  switchboard  on  the  wall  at  the  head  of  a  bed 
which  contains  a  variable  resistance,  so  that  the  current  can  be 
graduated  to  anj  required  extent.  It  is  so  arranged  that  when 
the  current  is  full  on  the  temperature  of  the  bed  is  raised  jr>° 
to 30°  F.  above  that  which  would  obtain  apart  from  the  heating, 
and  this  has  been  found  in  practise  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
small  cripples,  many  of  whom  are  fastened  on  splints  which 
do  not  allow  of  the  close  contact  of  the  bedclothes.  A  fuse 
prevents  the  passage  of  any  current  exceeding:  this,  amount. 
Several  of  the'  usual  difficulties  have  thus  been  met:  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mattress  can  not  rise  to  any  dangerous  degree, 
the  tubing  is  so  flexible  that  the  mattress  can  be  shaken  or 
rolled  up,  and  the  resistance  wire  is  water-proof  in  the  spiral 
metallic  tubing,  so  that  no  short-circuiting  results,  even  if  the 
mattress  is  wetted.  The  mattress  may  be  sterilized  in  the 
•rdinan  way.  The  system  is  equally  applicable  whether  the 
bed  lie  in  or  out  of  doors.      The  saving  of  time  at   the  Cripples' 


Hospital  amounts  to  an  a  •  of  three  hours  a  day  in  each 

ward  where  the  electric  mattn  ed  the  filling  of  hot- 

water  bottles,  whili   inasmuch  a-  the  currenl  required  lor  ma 
mum  beating  is  only  half  an  ampere  at    lid  \.,lts.  i|„.  total 
penditure  of  energy  for  200  or  mure  beds  would  be  by  no  mi 
prohibitive.     \W  believe  that  the  general  adoption  of  a  similar 

appliance    in    hospitals    and    infirmaries    would  i     much    time 

and  relieve  the  nursing  staff  of  a  tiresome  routine.     Electrically 
heated  beds  have  alreadj  been  found  of  advantagi   in  the  tn 

incut    of   shock    at    field-hospitals,    and    fur    niilitan,     purposes    it 

will  be  Been  that  the  current  required  ma;   be  instantlj  supplied 
from  a  portable  dynamo  driven  by  a  motor-lorry  or  car." 


POUNDING    l><>\\  \     \    HOUS1 

POUNDING   a   reenforced  concrete  building  to  pieces  with 
a    1,200-pound  iron  ball  was  the    novel    method  Used   I 
( 'hioago  wrecking  company.    The  building  in  question,  we 
are  told  by  The  Popular  Scienct  Monthly    New   York,  Pebrua 
was  an  unusually  strong  eight-story  structure.    We  read  further: 

"In  order  to  save  labor,  the  wrecking  concern  conceived  the 

idea   of  using  a    cast-iron    ball,    weighing  over   half  a    ton. 
wrecking  outfit,  carrying  the  ball,  or  ' skull-crusher, '  on  a  single. 

fall  line,  consisted  of  a  stiff-leg  derrick  and  fort  v -foot  boom, 
mounted  on  a  sixteen  by  twenty-four-foot  platform  on  rollers 
which  were  built  for  this  particular  job  to  facilitate  the  >tei  rintf 
of  the  platform  between  the  columns  of  the  building.  In  wreck- 
ing a  floor  the  ball  was  drop!  from  a  height  of  about  fortj  feet, 
on  the  central  parts  of  a  slab,  until  the  concrete  was  shattered 
up  to  the  column  capitals  or  to  the  edge  of  the  beams,  after 
which  the  reenforcing  bars  were  cut  by  means  of  an  oxyacetj  ■ 
flame.  The  blows  of  the  ball  were  then  directed  over  tin  center 
of  the  column,  where  they  broke  the  concrete  away  from  the 
rods  at  the  base  of  the  columns  at  the  next  lower  floor  for  ■>■ 
height  of  approximately  four  feet.  When  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  column  concrete  had  been  broken  off  by  this  method,  a, 
wood  fite  was  maintained  around  the  column  base  for  eight 
hours.  Then  water  was  thrown  on  the  column.  This  had  the 
effect  of  cracking  the  concrete  and  weakening  the  column  s<> 
that  when  the  column  reenforcement  had  been  cul  with  the 
acetylene  torch,  a  block  and  tackle  attached  to  the  electric 
hoist  easily  pulled  the  standing  mass  over.  Portions  of  the  brick 
walls  not  backed  by  concrete  were  knocked  over  by  swinging 
the  ball  against  them.  After  breaking-  all  but  one  panel  of  a 
floor,  the  wrecking  machine,  moving  under  its  own  power  on  an 
inclined  runway,  was  lowered  to  the  next  floor." 


"■■>"■  iu  '  I  The  Popula 

POUNDING  REENFORCED  CONCRETE  TO   PIECES. 


WHAT   <>\K    DROP   <>F   THE    HAMMER    DID. 
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MAN    WHO    HAD    BEEN 
in  tin'  trenches  i"  winter 

was    asked   what   war    was 
like.     "I'll  tell  you  how  you  can 

get  an  idea,"  he  replied.  "do 
into  an  empty  field,  and  dig  a  deep 
diteh  in  the  Frozen  earth.  T^hen 
fil}  that  ditch  knee-high  with 
water,  and  go  out  and  stand  in  it 
all  night  when  the  mercury  is 
down  to  Freezing.  That'll  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  quiet  side  <>t'  war." 

THE  NEED  OF  FUEL  FOODS— 
That  is  a  grimly  humorous  but 
wholly  graphic  description  of  a 
soldier's  life  at  the  front.  No 
wonder  his  body,  to  stand  such  a 
strain  aside  from  actual  fighting, 
has  to  be  kept  at  its  highest  point 
of  endurance  and  efficiency.  And 
in  order  to  reach  this  point  the 
human  body  needs  food  in  abun- 
dance and  of  the  right  sort. 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  a  picture  which  shows  a  section  of  a 
trench  with  our  soldiers  crouching  in  it.  High  snow-drifts  rise 
on  either  side  of  this  trench,  and  the  biting  wind  flings  the  snow 
into  the  soldiers'  faces  with  stinging  force.  Alongside  this 
picture  is  printed  the  following  reminder:  Fats  are  Fuel  for 
Figfiters. 

Fuel  is  as  necessary  to  the  body  as  it  is  to  an  engine.  The 
engine  must  have  the  right  kind  and  amount  of  coal  or  its  work 
is  not  satisfactory.  The  human  engine  must  have  the  right 
kind  and  amount  of  food  or  it  can  not  function  properly — in 
other  words,  work  well.  Some  work  is  going  on  all  the  time  with- 
in the  human  body  whether  in  resting  or  active  periods.  The 
heart,  muscles,  and  lungs  are  more  or  less  active. 

As  the  engine  needs  repairing,  oiling,  and  regulating,  so  the 
human  body  requires  food  of  the  kind  adaptable  for  fuel,  food 
for  building  or  repairing,  and  food  for  regidating. 

Fats,  sugars  and  most  starchy  foods  are  largely  all  fuel,  like  coal. 
THE  HEATING  AND  DRIVING  POWER  OF  FATS— That 
word  "fuel"  tells  in  four  letters  why  our  boys  at  the  front 
must  have  a  generous  amount  of  fats  in  their  daily  rations. 
In  the  first  place,  fat  provides  the  bodily  warmth  wrhich  is 
essential  to  all  soldiers  at  the  front,  just  as  it  is  to  sailors,  or 
cowboys,  or  lumbermen,  or  any  one  leading  an  intensely  vigor- 
ous outdoor  life.  In  the  second  place,  fats  furnish  motive 
power  to  the  body.  They  provide  a  fuel  which  is  inwardly 
consumed  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  body  just  as  truly  as 
gasoline  drives  an  automobile.  The  automobile,  no  matter 
how  beautifully  it  is  enameled  and  upholstered,  is  never  of  any 
use  until  gasoline  gives  it  motive  power;  the  soldier,  no  matter 
how  sightly  his  uniform,  how  glistening  his  weapon,  in  fact, 
how  efficient  his  whole  fighting  equipment,  is  also  of  small  use 
until  he  is  given  energy  (i.e.,  motive  power)  by  food.  And  fat 
is  the  kind  of  food  which  does  this  most  successfully,  for  it  is 
the  most  concentrated  of  bodily  fuels. 

It  is  physical,  not  mental,  work  which  uses  up  the  greater  part 
of  our  food.  One  may  reliably  assume  that  for  the  man  of 
ordinary  size  who  lives  without  doing  any  special  muscular 
exercise,  the  fuel  requirements  of  the  body  amount  to  only 
the  normal  number  of  heat  units,  whereas  the  soldier  under- 
going constant  and  vigorous  training  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
and  the  soldier  at  the  front,  working  under  high  pressure,  need 
a  much  larger  amount  of  the  fat-furnishing  foods. 

That  is  why  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  boys  at  the  front — 
our  boys  and  the  Allies' — must  have  abundant  fats  in  their  diet. 
How  this  is  to  be  brought  about  wall  be  told  later  in  this 
article.  Meanwhile,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
other  wrays  in  which  fats  can  help  to  wdn  the  war  in  addition 
to  their  powerful  place  in  the  army  commissariat. 


ONE  WASTE  WHICH  CAN  BE  SAVED— For  example,  you 
have  Frequently  heard  the  advice:  WaaU  no  soap.  As  soap  is 
de  From  Fats,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  wasting  it  is  equivalent 
to  wasting  fats.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  com- 
mercial manufacture  of  soap  should  necessarily  be  reduced,  for 
glycerin  is  a  by-product  of  soap-making.  And  glycerin  is 
essential  in  the  manufacture  of  many  modern  explosives. 

In  Fact,  the  housekeeper  should  find  out  if  there  is  any  fat- 
collector  in  her  community  or  an;,  soap-maker  handy  to  whom 
she  can  turn  in  her  soap-fat.  By  so  doing,  instead  of  making 
lnr  own  soap,  she  is  instrumental  in  increasing  the  world's 
supply  of  glycerin.  For  the  soap-manufacturer  also  produces 
glycerin,  whereas  the  housewife  who  makes  her  own  soap  has 
no  apparatus  for  glycerin-making. 

WHY  EUROPE  MUST  HAVE  OUR  FATS— But  it  is  by 
means  of  fats  which  are  edible  that  we  can  do  most  toward 
winning  the  war.  As  has  been  said,  our  soldiers  need  these 
fats  and  so  do  the  soldiers  of  our  associates. 

They  have  to  get  them  from  us.  Not  only  have  the  Allies' 
normal  supplies  of  vegetable  fats  diminished,  but  the  herds  of 
Europe  have  dwindled  steadily  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  to  build  them  up  would  require  time  and  fodder  which  the 
Allies  can  not  afford.  It  takes  less  shipping  space  for  us  to 
send  the  food-products  themselves  instead  of  the  fodder.  And 
the  Allies  prefer  it.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  pork-products, 
such  as  ham,  bacon,  and  lard.  All  these  are  rich  in  the  neces- 
sary fat. 

One  of  our  great  food-problems  as  a  nation,  therefore,  is  to 
provide  this  supply  of  fats. 

HINTS  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER— This  can  be  done 
by  the  exercise  of  sufficient  care  in  habits  of  cooking  and  eating. 
Here  are  some  brief  hints  which  every  housekeeper  in  this 
country  should  note  and  profit  by: 

(1)  Make  every  day  a  fat-saving  day. 

(2)  Fry  less;  bake,  broil,  boil,  or  stew  foods  instead. 

(3)  Eat  less  pork.  This  is  especially  true  of  bacon,  which 
is  needed  for  Army  and  Navy  rations. 

(4)  Instead  of  pork,  eat  more  fish,  fowl,  and  vegetables. 

(5)  Utilize  meat-drippings  for  cooking.  Avoid  the  use  of 
lard  and  butter  in  cooking;  instead,  use  cottonseed-oil,  corn-oil, 
and  other  vegetable  fats. 

(6)  Never  throw  any  fat  into  the  garbage-pail ;  that  act  serves 
the  enemy  as  well  as  if  the  fat  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

(7)  Never  waste  fat  of  any  kind  in  any  way. 

OUR  WASTE  AND  SURPLUS  FATS— Two  facts  must  be 
faced  and  profited  by.  First,  as  a  nation  wre  waste  fats  outright. 
Secondly,  as  a  nation  we  are  now  using  more  fats  than  we  need. 
Experts  in  physiology  are  agreed  that  2  ounces  of  fat  a  day 
are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  average  person.  Yet  as  a  nation 
we  are  at  present  making  use  of  3  3^  ounces  of  fat  daily,  that  is, 
\Yi  ounces  more  than  is  necessary.  The  Allies  are  getting  only 
enough  fats  to  allow  each  person  1 H  ounces  a  day.  They  need 
more.     They  must  have  more.     And  we  must  ship  it  to  them. 

As  patriots,  eager  to  help  win  the  war,  we  must  be  sharers.  But 
before  we  can  share  fats  with  the  Allies  and  our  own  soldiers,  we 
must  as  a  nation  stop  wasting  fats  and  eating  more  of  them  than 
we  need. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  In  what  other  occupations  beside  those  mentioned  do  men 
require  a  large  amount  of  fats  in  their  diet? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  by-product? 

8.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  this  country  to  raise  a  specially  large 
number  of  cattle  and  hogs? 

4.  Did  you  know  that  throughout  the  country  it  has  come  to  be 
a  patriotic  act  for  a  family  to  raise  a  pig?  Are  families  in  your 
town  acting  on  this  principle? 

5.  Arc  members  of  your  family  eating  less  pork-prod  nets  than 
before  the  war?     If  not,  do  they  understand  why  they  ought  to.' 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


AN   UNKNOWN   WASHINGTON 

BANK-NOTES  AND  POSTAGE-OTAMP8  have  made 
OS  BO  familiar  with  Stuart's  portrail  of  Washington 
that  we  are  1<'<1  to  believe  thai  li<'  must  have  been,  in 
real  life,  somewhat  like  an  animated  Egyptian  sphinx.  The 
resemblance  between  him  and  the  silenl  guardian  <>r  the  Egyp- 
tian    desert     has     been       

Often  lulled,  and  yet 
other  data  upon  which 
an  id  al  estimate  of 
\\  ashi  ngt  on  obtains 
do  not  roll  him  of  all 
human  qualities.  Stuart 
made  so  nwii)  copies  'if 
hi-  own  portrait  that 
he  si  t  the  fashion  that 
waj  and  the  likenesses  of 
our  firsl  President  paint- 
ed by  Charles  Wilsou 
Peale  ha\  e  consequently 
remained  in  obscurity. 
One  of  these  furnishes 
the  colored  frontispiece 
for  the  February  num- 
ber of  Scribner's,  and 
presents  "a  rare  and  un- 
usual type,*'  by  many 
perhaps  not  likely  to  be 
recognized  as  a  portrait 
of  Washington.  But  a 
writer  in  the  department 
of  "The  Field  of  Art" 
in  that  magazine  sees 
in  it  "qualities  thai  are 
eon\  incing  in  a  marked 
degree  and  lead  one  to 
believe  that  this  por- 
trait, unflattering  tho  it 
may  be  in  many  re- 
spects, is  a  genuine  like- 
ii<  ss  of  Washington  as 
he  appeared  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life."  We 
read  further: 


A   ■■  IIIM.W       WASHINGTON. 

\  portrait  by  ('hnrlc;  Wilson  Peale.  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Mutm.  published  lately 

for  tin-  first  time.     It  differs  in  essential  respects  from  the  familiar  Smart  portraits. 


"This     portrait,     was 
painted  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale  about  the  time  when  Gilbert 

Stuart  tirst  began  to  paint  portraits  of  Washington.  In 
several  respects  it  differs  materially,  however,  from  the  Stuart 
heads  with  which  the  public  are  familiar.  It  was  Peak's 
custom  to  represent  Washington  in  the  uniform  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army.     Stuart,  on  the  contrary,  painted 

Washington  almost  invariably  in  the  court-dress  of  the  Presi- 
dential office.  There  are  only  two  or  three  portraits  by  him 
representing  Washington  in  uniform,  and  by  a  singular  an- 
achronism Stuart  portrayed  him  in  uniform  but  wearing  the 
curled  and  powdered  hair  which  he  associated  invariably  with 

the  Presidential  office 

"This  picture  has  remained  in  obscurity  for  a  greal  many 
rs  and  has  only  recently  been  broughl  to  light,  and  has  never 
been  exhibited  or  reproduced  for  publication.  It  has  a  re- 
markably complete  pedigree,  as  it  has  remained  in  the  possession 
of  one  family  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  It  was  pur- 
chased from  Peale  by  Samuel  Lee  in  1797,  and  has  passed 
through  succeeding  generations  from  father  to  son  until  1917, 
when  it  was  acquired  by  the  present  owner.'" 


A  JAPANESE    \\  UR-GAME 

CHESS.BEING ESSENTIALLY  AWAR-G  LME.maj  add 
to  its  devotee-  in  these  war-da;.-,  if  main  may  be  found 
with  Leisure  to  study  its  problems.     It  might  add  to  our 

interest  to  inquire  how  many  of  our  successful  oilier-  are  <|,, 

players.     Chess  ami   it-  allied  game  of  draughts  resemble  the 

"absolute"  war  of  (  lau- 
sew  i  aw  riter  in 

the    London  Times,  hut 
•  iie(|    h\    the 
educated  eL  .la- 

pan,    named    Go,    i 
much  closer  representa- 
tion  of    war    than    i 
or      draugh  The 

"men"  have  not  his- 
torical significance  like 
tho-i  of  i  he  \V<  -tern 
game,  where,  as  in  chess, 
for  example,  there  is  pre- 
sented a  "similitude  of 
chivalrous  warfare  be- 
tween West  and  Fast  " 
-  t  he  w  hite  king  being 
Richard  Lion-heart,  the 
black  king  Saladin.  The 
Middle  A^es,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  made  a 
favorite  of  this  game; 
but  the  writer  here 
speaks  of  draughts  as 
"nearer  to  the  science 
of  modern  warfare,  in 
which  little  visible  pomp 
is  left .  and  sheer  numeri- 
cal superiority  is  even 
more  important  a  factor 
than  when  Napoleon 
said  that  "superior 
valor,  tho  il  mighl  win  a 
battle,  could  not  insure 
success  in  a  campaign." 
Go,  we  are  told,  was  in- 
vented in  China,  as 
most     Japanese     things 

have  been,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Chinese  were  a  fighting   race. 

"It  was  from  the  first  a  true  KrUgsfiel,  intended   as  a   mental 

training  in  strategy  and  tactics."     We  read: 

"It  is  plaVed  on  a  board  of  IS  by  IS  squares,  giving  361  in- 
tersection points,  and  the  men  (Ishi)  are  placed  one  h\  one,  tin- 
two  players  playing  alternately,  on.  the  points  where  the  cross- 
lines  intersect.  The  men  are  all  of  the  same  value  at  all  tii; 
they  are  represented  in  Japan)  by  small,  smooth  stones-,  of 
which  each  player  has  ISO  in  a  suitable  box. 

'"A  curious  and  complex  etiquette  is  observed  in  the  playing 
of  Go,  as  one  mighl  expect  from  the  genius  of  the  Japanese 
people  for  manners  as  a  tine  art  —  manners  for  manners'  sa-ke,  in 
fact.      For  example,  it  would   be  regarded    in  Japan  oss 

breach  of  good  manners  to  be  content  with  merely  depositing 
your  man  on  the  point  you  desire  to  occupy.  The  only  correct 
way  is  to  lift  the  little  stone  lightly  between  the  forefinger  and 
middle  finger  of  the  ri<rht  hand,  so  that  it  rests  lightly  on  tin- 
nail  of  the  forefinger,  and  then  lightly  place  it  on  the  desired 
spot,    which   requires   a   good    deal   of   practise,   experto   crede. 
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British  official  photograph. 


GATEWAY  OF  JESUS  COLLEGE,   OXFORD. 

"  Bm  when  the  bugles  sounded  war 
They   put   their  hooks  away." 


Again,  it  is  considered  boorish  beyond  words  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opponent's  oversights;  you  must  always  point  them  out, 
and  even  persuade  him  to  rectify  them.  There  are  many  other 
points  of  etiquette  which  no  gentle  Go  player  would  think  of 
forgetting.  One  of  them  concerns  the  deportment  of  lookers-on, 
who  must  not  give  .advice  to  the  players  or  comment  audibly  on 
the  play.  This  rule  of  courtesy  is  quaintly  enforced — by  the 
existence  of  a  cuplike  depression  on  the  obverse  of  the  board, 
in  which,  in  former  days,  it  was  customary  to  place  the  bleeding 
head  of  an  interfering  spectator!  People  who  play  chess  in 
public  places  and  are  annoyed  by  the  comments  of.  eager,  ignor- 
ant bystanders  (who  always  see  a  non-existent  winning  move!) 

would  like   to   see  this  fine  old 

custom  revived  and  extended." 

Mentally  it  requires  all  the 
"rigor  of  the  game"  demanded 
by  Mrs.  Battle,  who  began  with 
"a  swept  hearth  and  a  clear  fire." 
All  that  happens  on  the  board,  . 
we  are  assured,  is  "ruthless  war- 
fare."    Thus: 


vantage,  even  a  permanenl  one.  They 
oertainly  constitute  an  economic  gain  of 
\  a-t  importance  i  specially  if  the  resources 
thereof  are  fullj  exploited,  and  the  civil 
population  enslaved,  according  to  German 
practise.  Bo  thai  Go  is  correct  in  attach- 
ing a  definite  value  to  occupied  territory. 
Bui  more  points  are  generally  scored,  in 
well-contested  gam<  nccessful  effort  - 

to  surround  and  capture  bodies  of  the 
opponent's  men. 

"  If  the  <  Tie  in  \  disposes  his  men  in  'small 
packets'  lie  is  certain  to  suffer  serious 
Losses  in  this  way.  The  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  miniature  Sedan  or  Tannenberg 
are  apt  to  be  prolonged  and  fraught  with 
surprizes,  pleasanl  and  unpleasant.  In 
certain  positions  it  is  found  that  placing  a 
man  on  a  key-point  (called  an  'eye')  in- 
evitably leads  to  a  notable  bag,  if  the 
correct  play  follows. 

"The  strategy  of  Go  is  common  sense  in 
theory;  in  practise,  however,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  apply  the  strategic  principles  pro- 
fitably, and  long  experience  is  required  to 
make  a  fine  player.  Is  it  not  so  in  actual 
warfare?  Go,  in  fact,  is  at  the  same  time 
the  easiest  and  the  most  difficult  of  board- 
games.  Such  was  the  verdict  of  the  masters 
who  attended  an  international  chess  tour- 
nament some  years  ago  and  spent  a  good 
deal  of  their  leisure  in  playing  the  Japanese 
war-game.  Without  diagrams  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  an  idea  of  the  profound  and 
fascinating  tactical  problems  that  arise  as 
the  board  becomes  populous.  But  perhaps 
enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  Go  is  worth  cultivating  for 
its  own  sake  by  any  warlike  nation,  and  also  for  the  insight  it 
gives  into  the  strong,  subtle  mentality  of  tour  Japanese  allies." 

The  hint  contained  in  one  of  the  final  lines  may  not  appeal  to 
those  pacifistically  inclined.  Their  retort  may  be  that  we  al- 
ready have  enough  incentives  to  militarism  in  our  complex 
political  situations  without  importing  any  military  stimuli  from 
the  Far  East.  Then,  too,  we  should  find  ourselves  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  apply  all  the  etiquette  of  the  game,  since  our  habits 
lack  the  subtility  of  oriental  courtesy. 


"The  players  deposit  a  piece 
alternately,  until  the  situation 
of  the  one  or  the  other  field-force 
is  beyond  the  help  of  reenforce- 
ments— lthe  reserves  in  the  lac- 
quer box.  Points  in  the  final 
account  are  scored  either  by 
having  surrounded  groups  of 
enemy  men  and  captured  them 
or  by  having  occupied  territory. 
It  may  seem  to  some  war-experts 
that  Go,  by  giving  points  for  so 
many  squares  surrounded  by  a 
cordon  of  men,  infringes  that 
all-important  principle  of  war 
which  insists  that  the  chief  func- 
tion of  an  army  is  to  seek  out 
and  destroy  the  enemy's  forces 
in  the  field.  But  the  progress 
of  the  present  war  has  confirmed 
the  theory  of  Bloch  and  Freytag- 
Loringhoven  that  occupied  terri- 
tory held  by  strong  lines  of  de- 
fense may  be  a  considerable  ad- 
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British  official  photograph.     Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

THE   "GREAT  HALL"  A  MESS-ROOM. 

Cambridge,  like  Oxford,  is  dedicated  to  war  in  place  of  the  "humanities,"  and  this  noble  room  of  Christ 
Church  College  is  here  filled  with  the  Officers'  Training  Corps  at  luncheon. 
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SCHOOLS    REMEMBER   THEIR   OWN 

THERE  IS  NO  ILLUSION  about  what  young  officers 
have  to  face  in  this  war,  but  this  fact  will  not  daunl 
young  America.  The  confidence  which  an  English 
writer,  Mr.  J.  P.  Collins,  expresses  in  our  young  graduates  of 
Plattsburg  and  West  Point  is  already  justifying  itself  in  facts 
and  the  schools  and  colleges  whence  our  young 
officers  have  come  may  well  consider  how  the 
record  of  their  deeds  shall  have  fitting  memorial. 
When  Britain  begins  to  cast  up  her  debts  after  the 
war,  and  "attends  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
material  side  of  the  account,"  says  Mr.  Collins  in 
the  Boston  Transcript,  she  will  "have  to  pay  due 
honor  in  one  outstanding  quarter."  He  refers  to 
the  British  public  schools,  the  equivalent  of  our 
college  preparatory  institutions,  which,  he  says, 
"have  not  merely  sent  many  thousands  of  their 
best  products  into  the  service,  but  are  turning  out 
officers  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  while  the  war  lasts."     We  read: 

"The  public  schools  are  as  full  and  as  busy  as 
ever,  in  pursuit  of  their  right  vocations,  and  tho 
the  average  of  age  has  dropt  a  year  or  two,  the 
quality  of  the  lads  that  fill  them  remains  the  same, 
and  happily  the  supply  has  never  failed  us  yet. 
Directly  the  war  began,  the  pick  of  their  pupils 
moved  on  to  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich.  Men  who 
had  meant  their  sons  for  other  lines  in  life  revoked 
their  decision  without  a  murmur,  and  yielded 
these  youngsters  the  dearest  wish  of  their  hearts. 
Younger  brothers  have  had  the  benefit,  for  they 
have  moved  up  all  the  earlier  to  fill  the  gaps  thus 
created  and  have  gone  forward  in  their  turn,  from 
the  preparatory  school  or  the  private  tutor,  to 
Eton  or  Harrow  or  Rugby,  from  there  to  the  camp 
or  military  school,  and  from  there  into  the  stern 
reality. 

"There  is  no  longer  the  old  reluctance  to  leave 
school  behind,  that  unaccountable  reluctance  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  highest  compliment  that  any 
school  can  earn.  It  is  told  of  that  fine  spirit,  the 
late  Alfred  Lyttelton,  that  on  his  last  day  but  one 
at  Eton,  after  a  brilliant  record  at  nearly  all  its 
games,  he  said  to  his  chum  Brodrick  (now  Lord 
Midleton):  'Just  think,  only  twenty-four  hours 
between  me  and  utter  insignificance!'  It  was  the 
heartbreak  of  one  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  all 
t  he  pursuits  that  lads  admire,  and  was  now  drop- 
ping through  into  a  heedless  world  where  nobody 
knew  the  thrill  of  a  'bully'  in  the  football-field  or 
the  glory  of  pulling  off  the  gold  cup  on  a  great 
Thames  day.  There  is  none  of  the  reluctance  at 
leaving  school  nowadays.  Athletics  and  the  river 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  business  of  life,  but  war,  you  may 
say,  is  life  itself,  and  the  men  who  are  honored  in  young  Britain 
to-day  are  those  who  win  a  battle  or  a  V.  C. — or  a  death  that 
adds  fresh  laurels  to  their  old  school's  fame." 

The  real  secret  of  this  war  and  its  fortunes,  says  Mr.  Collins, 
repeating  what  has  been  said  by  many,  has  "lain  in  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  German  officer  and  the  English 
officer,  quite  as  much,  in  fact,  as  between  the  voluntary  spirit  of 
Thomas  in  the  ranks  and  the  Boche  with  the  bayonet  behind  him  " : 

"It  is  better  to  lead  men  than  to  leather  'em,  and  it  makes 
all  the  difference  to  the  value  of  the  impetus  supplied  when  it 
is  given  in  the  form  of  a  shining  example  of  valor  well  in  front. 
This  noble  emulation  is  also  yours,  judging  by  all  the  signs. 
The  figure  of  a  subaltern  mounting  the  parapet  and  waving  his 
men  on  with  sword  or  revolver  has  become  so  tragically  familiar 
that  we  have  almost  ceased  to  think  what  a  high  proportion 
these  gallant  youngsters  of  ours  make  in  the  enormous  total  of 
officers  on  our  roll  of  honor,  or  even  to  raise  our  brows  as  we 
used  to  do  when  any  one  cynically  referred  to  this  terrible  toll 
of  life  as  'the  massacre  of  the  innocents.'  The  men  themselves, 
as  you  talk  to  them  in  hospital,  often  shut  their  eyes  and  shake 
an  aching  head  as  they  recall  a  favorite  leader  plunging  through 


a  barrage  or   into  the  teeth  of  a  machine-gun  fire,  or  down  a 
reeking  and  bullet-riddled  trench  and  waving  his  men  on  with 

a  last  ge8ture  as  he  dropt.      That  is  why  you  lind  so  many  letters 

from  commanding  officers  written  to  the  parents  and  widow-  of 
junior  officers  'gone  west,'  which  conclude  with  the  telling  words, 
lie  was  beloved   by  all  his  men,'  or    tli<    platoon  would  L 
Followed  him  anj  w  here.' 

Every  boy  <>f  fifteen  who  is  five  feet  in  height,  enters  the  cadet 


British  ofhVial  photograph. 


COMING    EVENTS    FOREtUSTED. 


The  dominance  of  women  students  at  Balliol  College  may  represent  a  condition 
likely  to  hold  over  after  peace  has  once  more  come  again. 


stage  as  a  matter  of  course. 
needed : 


No  compulsory  regulation  has  bet  n 


"He  must  do  nine  weeks  of  drill  before  he  passes  into  the 
ranks  of  the  corps  proper.  Then  by  easy  stages  his  work  be- 
comes more  exacting  and  more  serious.  His  two  or  three  hours 
of  training  per  week  become  nine  or  ten  when  he  becomes  a  non- 
commissioned officer;  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
does  four  hours  more;  and  at  eighteen,  another  six  hours  a 
week.  At  this  stage,  if  he  shows  the  due  degree  of  efficiency, 
he  joins  the  Officers'  Training  Corps,  goes  under  canvas  for  a 
ten  days'  camp  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  qualifies  in  a 
complete  course  of  musketry,  bombing,  bayonet  exercises, 
trenching,  telephone  work,  and  signaling,  and  the  use  of  the 
Lewis  gun.  It  is  one  of  the  soundest  infantry  courses  of  train- 
ing afforded  in  the  kingdom,  and  you  perceive  the  results  it  turns 
out  when  you  go  and  see,  as  I  was  asked  to  see  the  other  day, 
the  five  companies  drilling  in  the  playing-fields  under  one  of  the 
smartest  sergeant-majors  living.  The  old  and  picturesque 
uniform  of  gray  and  sky-blue  of  the  Victorian  era,  which  was  all 
very  well  for  gala  days,  has  been  abandoned  for  a  more  service- 
able blend  of  khaki  with  a  heather-mixture  tinge  in  it,  and  the 
lads  go  through  their  'manual'  exercises  in  admirable  style. 
The  rhythm  of  their  drill  would  come  out  to  much  smarter  effect 
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if  i  done  1 1 1 •< •  i •  an  asphalt  or  travel  or  concrete  Boor  m- 

>i  of  the  lush  ol    the  water-meadows  <>f  the  middle 

it  Mm    would  not  dream  of  bringing  the  lail>  away 

their  beloved  and  historic  playing-fields,  or  robbing  them 

Ivan   pieturesqueness   which  makes  those   who  have 

lived  among  it   cherish   and   remember  Eton  all  their  Uvea  as  a 

...ii  apart    from  all  others  in   distinction  and   in  charm. " 

ha-   already    an    honor-roll    that    calls   tor    a    substantial 

uorial,  not  to  mention  what  this  famous  Bchool  will  be  forc<  d 

to  write  iii  letters  of  gold  before  the  war  ends: 

Ins  B.000 

Killed  BOO 

Wounded                                                        10.000 

■■ii.  rs                                                          42 

.  'iii\  Two  l  a  wounded 

i  i in-  Victoria  < 'l-oss in 

Received  D.  8.  O  ... 

Keceived  Mill  tar  j  (Vn>s                           :(_'() 

Other  I  lecorations 

liriiisii  or  foreign,  over      200 

so  much  for  the  story  of  this  premier  public  school  in  the  great- 
est of  wars.  Bailey  bury,  another  only  a  little  less  famous,  is 
also  anxiously  asking  itself  what  ought  1<>  he  done  to  show  its 
dead  art  not  forgotten.  At  a  recent  meet  inn  of  Old  llailey- 
burians  reported  in  the  London  Times — ■ 

"  ( 'olonel  Sir  Arthur  Henry  Mc.Mahon,  w  ho  presided,  said  that 
of  2,585  Old  llailey  hurians  who  had  foughl  in  the  war,  2,413 
were  officers,  and  a  large  number  of  them  had  won  distinctions. 
The  honors  gained  were:  V.  C,  3;  K.  <\  I-?..  3;  K  ('.  M.  (i.. 
1;  K.  C  s.  I.,  1;  C.  B. .  11:  C.  M.  (J..  38;  C.  S.  1..  1;  C.  1.  K..  5; 
l>  S.  (>..  108;  1).  S.  ('..  7:  M.  ('..  152;  Bars  to  M.  C.  6;  Brevet, 
66;  1).  (".  M.,  .">;  Legion  of  Honor,  .">;  Medaille  Militaire,  1; 
Croix  de  Guerre,  8;  Russian  honors,  12;  Servian,  7;  Italian,  1; 
Belgian,  (>:  Egyptian,  4;  mentioned  in  dispatches,  842 — total, 
1,293;  423  Old  Haileyburians  had  been  hilled  or  died  of  wounds, 
169  wounded,  30  taken  prisoners,  and  10  were  missing  making 
the  total  roll,  932.  Old  llailey  hurians  at  home  had  for  a  long 
time  felt  that  something  ought  to  he  done  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  fallen,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Council  of  the  College" they  had  prepared  a  scheme  which  would 
he  carried  out  when  the  war  ceased." 


GERMAN   SCHOOL-BOOK   CAMOUFLAGE 

GERMAN  BOOKS,  particularly  those  used  in  schools, 
are  subjected  to  a  searching  scrutiny  that  hitherto 
took  many  things  for  granted.  One  book,  "Im  Vater- 
land,"  which  has  figured  as  a  text-book,  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  most  of  the  opposition,  and.  as  it  now  appears,  is  rather 
an  innocent  scapegoat  while  others  go  undetected.  On  the 
charge  of  an  Eastern  educator  that  "Im  Vaterland  "  was  "  printed 
in  Germany,  prepared  by  propagandists,  and  introduced  into 
the  schools  by  unusual,  if  not  unjustifiable,  methods,"  the  book 
has  been  forced  to  make  a  summary  exit  from  many  curricula. 
Particular  objections  have  been  raised  against  its  laudations  of 
the  Kaiser  and  Germany  as  the  Fatherland  not  to  be  forgotten. 
But  the  Boston  Transcript,  never  suspected  of  pro-Germanism, 
has  investigated  its  history  and  gives  it  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
Meanwhile,  some  other  books  might  merit  a  severer  scrutiny  on 
the  suggestion  of  some  information  sent  to  the  New  York 
Trib'um  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Hunin.      It  is  this: 

"Sir:  Recently  I  attended  the  section  in  modern  languages 
of  the  general  meeting  of  the  High  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, where  different  topics  of  general  interest  to  teachers  in 
modern  languages  were  discust. 

"During  the  meeting  a  long  list  of  German  works  used  in 
Washington  Irving  High  School  was  passed  around.  On  the  list 
1  found  the  following:  •German  Fairy-Tales' — ' Aschenbrodel' 
('Cinderella')  and  ' Rotkappchen'  (Little  Red  Riding  Hood'). 
These  books,  paraded  as  German,  were  written  by  Charles 
Perrault.  French  poet  and  teacher  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
-on  of  Louis  XIV.  Perrault  was  born  in  Paris  in  1628,  and  died 
in  1703.  His  fairy-tales,  above  mentioned,  and  the  series  of 
"Mother  Goose'  verses  were  written  and  published  by  him  in 
1690.  This  did  not  bother  the  German  author,'  for  we  see 
the  ignorant  book-publishers  publishing  them  as  the  works  of 
Wilhelm  Ch.  Grimm,  the  German  philologist,  born  in  1723 — 


that  i-  to  say,  thirty-three  years  after  the  publication  .»i   Per- 
rault 's  French  fairj  -ta  l< 
"  It  baa  be.  n  the  oustum  of  Germany  and  of  her  sympathi 

to   claim    tin     work      "I    other   countries   and    of   other    wril.r 

her  own.     Recently  in  a  German  book  entitled  'German  FabL 
I  was  surprized  to  find  thai  'The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,'  by  the 
French  fabler  La  Fontaine,  and  written  by  him  in  1660,  was  the 
work  written  by  a  Prussian  in  1810!     Rave  we  not  found  a  book 
published  bj   some  Leipzig  firm  where  it  stated  thai  a  certain 

Prussian.  Otto  Kernhaus.  of  Halle,  was  in  1840  the  inventor 
of  the  telephone?  Poor  Bell!  Of  course.  Bell  stole  it  from 
Prussian  Kultur;  so  did  Edison.  Did  you  not  notice  three  weeks 
ago  that    when  a  large  Fokker  aeroplane,  (lying  at  a  greal   hei 

with  an  unbelievable  speed,  was  brought  down  bj   'he  French, 

tile  wonderful  100  or  160  horse-power  motor  used  by  I  h.  Prussian, 
was  nothing  else  but  a  French  motor  taken  from  a  captured 
French  aeroplane'.'  Have  we  not  seen  the  'Hi-toire  UniverfleUe,' 
by  the  French  historian,  Bishop  Bossuet,  written  in  1680,  tra 

lated    word    for    word    in    German,    retranslated    in    English    and 

French  with  a  German  imprint  under  the  new  title  of  "The 
Works  of  (bid,'  by  a  group  of  German  philosophers'.'  Well,  the 
immortal  Pasteur's  works  were  they  not  published  in  Germany 
a  decade  ago  as  the  works  of  German  biologists?     What  next'.' 

"The  educational  authorities  should  direct  a  part  of  their 
investigation  to  the  elimination  of  German  books  and  courses 

in    which    the    best    works    in    science,    poetry,    and    literature   of 

other  countries  are  masqueraded  as  the  works  of  the  Germans. 

Such     processes    are    dishonest     and    might,     through    teaching, 

affect  the  knowledge  ami  the  eonscie ■  of  young  people." 

The  one  book  that  has  had  heaped  upon  it  all  the  opprobrium 
was  not,  according  to  The  Transcript,  made  in  Germany  at  all, 
but  made  here  at  home  by  a  writer  who  seems  to  have  as  much 
claim  to  real  Americanism  as  any  one  of  us  can  boast.  At  least, 
on  the  Transcript's  authority,  "here  is  the  truth  after  it  has 
been  ascertained  after  investigation": 

"'Im  Vaterland'  was  written  by  a  Harvard  man.  now  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Guard,  doing  not  only  his 
own  work  as  an  editor,  but  doing  that  which  he  voluntarily  as- 
sumed for  two  colleagues  who  are  to-day  'somewhere  in  France.' 
It  was  printed  in  the  near-by  town  of  Norwood  and  is  published 
by  an  old  and  reputable  New  England  firm,  whose  senior  partner 
is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  who  shares  with  the  junior 
partner  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  son  in  France.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  firm  is  free  from  any  trace  of  German-Americanism 
and  fourteen  stars  shine  in  its  sen  -ice-Hag.  The  book  was 
printed  in  response  to  a  demand  from  modern-language  teachers 
for  readers  which  would  give  descriptions  of  the  life  and  cus- 
toms of  French,  German,  and  Spanish  peoples.  Its  intro- 
duction as  a  text-book  was  not  accomplished  by  invisible  or 
'insidious'  methods.  The  author  of  'Im  Vaterland'  aimed  to 
supply  the  demand  not  only  in  his  German  reader,  but  also  in 
similar  French  and  Spanish  readers  produced  under  his  editor- 
ship. When  he  wrote  his  book  eight  years  ago  there  was  a 
lively  exchange  of  professors  and  teachers  between  American 
and  German  universities,  and  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  other 
homes  of  learning  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  harboring 
German  educators.  He  wrote  his  German  reader  in  dialog 
form  in  order  to  portray,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wide-awake 
attitude  of  the  young  American  tourist,  and,  on  the  <5ther,  to 
give  a  picture  of  the  highly  organized,  well-disciplined,  boastful 
Germany  of  that  day,  less  known  to  Americans  then  than  now. 

"The  effectiveness  of  the  campaign  against  propaganda 
will  be  increased  if  its  prosecutors  will  be  scrupulous  in  respect 
of  their  facts." 

The  Des  Moines  Capital  suggests  that  schoolbook  publishing 
houses  should  set  about  providing  an  entirely  new  set  of  text- 
books for  school  use.  It  is  marked  that  students  of  Spanish, 
French,  or  Italian  do  not  read  about  kings  and  queens  of  Spain, 
or  of  heroic  deeds  of  Napoleon,  or  even  stories  of  Italy,  but 
"when  American  boys  or  girls  study  German  they  must  also 
study  Germany."     It  adds: 

"We  have  suggested  that  the  big  American  companies  which 
print  books  should  have  some  of  the  German  professors  who 
swarm  around  our  Eastern  colleges  and  universities  get  up  a  set  of 
American-German  text-books.  In  these  text-books  every  query 
in  the  German  language  should  be  upon  an  American  subject.  .  .  . 

"It  is  perfectly  sane  to  suggest  that  the  American  people 
begin  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  in  order  that  they  may  do 
so  they  must  begin  with  American  schoolboys  and  girls." 


CARDINAL   GIBBONS   ON   PROHIBITION 

NO  GREATER  ADVOCATE  OF  TEMPERANCE  than 
Cardinal  Gibbons  can  be  found  among  us.  So  the 
distinguished  ( !atholic  pre!  tte  declares  in  bis  own  behalf, 

while  he  takes  a  stand  against  the  dry  fight  now  sweeping  the 
country.  In  a  Baltimore  dispatch  senl  to  the  New  Fork  Times 
he  is  reported  as  denouncing  the  national  prohibition  amend- 
ment, and  urging  legislators  of  the  States  not  to  bow  to  the 

"fanaticism  that  seems  to  be  ruling  us  in  this  respect."  lie  is 
further  reported  as  expressing  his  belief  that  some  of  the  law- 
makers are  acting  against  their  real  convictions  in  giving  their 
vote  for  the  amendment.  What  he  sees  as  a  result  of  the  amend- 
ment being  carried  throughout  the  Union  is  a  state  of  things  far 
worse  from  that  which  it  is  now  trying  to  escape: 

"I  feel  that  if  the  amendment  is  ratified  there  wall  spring  up 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  illicit  stills  that  will  manufacture  a  low 
grade  of  whisky  that  will  do  more  harm  than  the  good  grado 
that  now  is  made  is  doing.  Beer  and  light  Avines  will  pass  out  of 
existence,  and  the  man  who  wants  a  drink  will  have  to  resort  to 
the  brand  of  intoxicant  that  is  made  surreptitiously,  and  we  will 
know  what  effect  that  will  have  on  the  men  of  the  country. 

"It  is  argued  by  those  favoring  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
that  liquor  is  injurious,  and  therefore  should  be  exterminated. 
There  are  many  articles  in  the  average  drug-store  that  are  more 
injurious  to  the  human  system,  many  articles  that  are  deadly 
if  taken  internally,  yet  we  would  not  think  of  closing  the  drug- 
stores. 

"Liquor  is  an  aid  to  health  at  times,  as  any  reputable  phy- 
sician will  tell  you  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  inquire. 

"There  is  no  greater  advocate  of  temperance  than  myself. 
I  have  preached  it  on  every  occasion  when  I  had  the  opportunity. 
I  feel  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  overcome  the  evils  of  drink  that 
do  exist.  I  am  certain  that  it  can  not  be  done  by  the  pro- 
hibition amendment,  for  there  will  be  nearly  as  much  liquor 
obtainable,  but  of  a  low  and  harmful  grade. 

"It  will  be  a  calamity  if  the  amendment  is  adopted.  It  will 
be  only  a  step  for  abridgment  of  the  liberties  that  we  enjoy. 
Those  favoring  the  amendment  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this 
victory,  and  they  will  try  to  impose  obnoxious  laws  upon  us 
that  will  make  our  personal  liberty  worth  very  little." 

Without  directly  answering  the  Catholic  divine,  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  National  Campaign  Committee,  prepared  by  Charles 
Stelzle  for  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches,  bears  upon  the 
question  of  "personal  liberty,"  and  attempts  to  supply  the  rea- 
son why  men  are  asked  to  surrender  it: 

"  There  was  a  time  when  men  honestly  believed  they  had  a  right 
to  own  slaves — because  they  thought  it  was  purely  a  question  of 
property  rights.  But  to-day  we  know  it  is  also  a  morale  question. 
"There  was  a  time  when  men  honestly  believed  that  all  they 
needed  to  do  to  get  a  wife  was  to  take  a  club  and  hit  the  woman 
of  their  choice  on  the  head  and  drag  her  home.  But  to-day — 
well,  women  have  something  to  say  about  it,  too. 

''There  was  a  time  when  men  honestly  believed  they  had  an 
absolute  right  to  do  with  their  children  as  they  pleased.  But 
to-day  we  recognize  the  fact  that  children  have  rights  of  their 
own. 

"Slaves,  ivomen,  children — these  have  come  to  their  own  because 
a  new  conception  of  RIGHTS  and  DUTIES  has  dawned  upon 
men.  They  discovered  that  there  is  a  more  fundamental  ques- 
tion than  propertv  rights— that  DUTY  is  a  bigger  word  than 
RIGHTS. 

"And  so  the  weaker  members  of  society   are 
to-day  being  given  a  better  chance. 
"But  ive  still  hark  back  to  the  'property  rights'  period  and  the 
question  of  'personal  liberty1  when  we  discuss  the  saloon  and  the 
liquor  business. 

"We  forget  that  the  bigger  thing  in  this  discus- 
sion is  DUTY  and  SACRIFICE— for  the  sake 
of  the  weaker  members  of  society — that  we  should 


be  ready  to  give  up  our  'rights'  when  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  as  a  whole  is  concerned. 

"The  man  who  is  ready  to  do  tin-  proves  that 
be's  a  BIG  man     the  LITTLE  man  always  stands 

(tut   for  his  'rights."   no  matter  what    happen 

"Tin'  mail  who  insists  that  /us  'personal  liberty'  gives  him  the 

right  In  drink  liquor  and  support  saloons   -and  that  he  proposes 

to  exercise  this  right— is  asking  thousands  of  nun  and  women  and 

children  to  make  a  greater  sacrifict   and  to  sujjir  infinitely  more 

because    the   saloon    is    I leen  8<  il .    titan    HE    WOUld   sujfi  r   or   sacrifice 

were  the  saloon  to  be  closed. 

"If  you  believe  that  the  traffic  in  Alcohol  do 
more  harm  than  good — help  stop  it!" 


THE   CLERGY   DURING   THE  WAR 

THE  CHURCH  IS  BEGINNING  to  hit  back.  From 
the  time  the  war  started  voices  have  frequently  be.  0 
raised  against  her  telling  her  that  the  calamity  would 
never  have  fallen  upon  the  world  at  all  had  the  Church  been 
doing  her  duty.  While  the  conflict  has  been  caging,  shortcom- 
ings in  many  fields  have  also  been  often  laid  at  these  same  doors. 
One  of  the  latest  critics  of  the  church  is  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Odell. 
who  strikes  out  in  the  pages  of  the  February  Atlantic  Monthly 
at  the  ministers  of  this  country  who  lacked  insight  into  the 
menace  of  the  war-policy  of  Germany  and  courage  to  denounce 
it  seasonably  and  strongly.  He  insists  that  the  effect  of  the 
teachings  of  Wellhausen,  Harnack,  Wendt,  and  Ritschl  upon  the 
German  character  ought  to  have  been  foreseen.  More  than 
this,  as  Germany,  when  it  began  to  strike  fo*j  world  power, 
perpetrated  atrocity  after  atrocity,  "the  preachers  of  America, 
who  had  all  the  facts  on  their  library-shelves  and  in  cum  D.1 
periodic  literature,  never  uttered  an  indictment  loud  enough 
to  cause  the  male  members  of  their  churches  to  foozle  a  drive 
in  their  Sunday  morning  foursome  at  the  country  club."  This 
sentence,  quoted  by  The  Congregationalist  and  Advance  (Boston), 
and  followed  up  by  Mr.  Odell's  painful  generalization  quoted 
below,  is  the  backbone  of  his  offending.     Said  Mr.  Odell: 

"Sometimes  one  is  forced  to  question  whether  the  ministry 
has  ever  really  studied  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  the 
elements  which  make  up  a  courageous  manhood  Cromwell  is  a 
shadow  compared  to  Jesus.  Do  you  think  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth woidd  have  been  neutral  in  word  and  thought  while  Germany 
was  raping  Belgium,  distributing  typhus  germs  through  Siberia, 
instigating  and  guiding  Turkey  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Ar- 
menians, tearing  up  treaties,  and  rending  international  law, 
assassinating  Edith  Cavell  and  Captain  Fryatt,  sinking  hospital- 
ships,  and  acting  generally  on  all  highways  of  the  world  like  a 
carefully  organized  band  of  demented  fiends?  Do  you  think 
he  would  have  remained  placidly  silent,  absorbed  in  multitudi- 
nous schemes  of  ecclesiastical  procedure?  If  not,  then  why 
Avere  you  so  scrupulously  neutral,  so  benignly  dumb? 

"Can  the  Christian  ministry  realize  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
disheveled  and  amazed  world  'only  essentials  count"?  Has  the 
Christian  ministry  the  courage  to  forsake  everything,  even  the 
established  habits  of  long  years  of  happy* peace,  and  settle  down 
to  a  grapple  with  the  facts  which  are  driving  deep  into  the  souls 
of  men?  No  one  is  asking  for  conservation  or  for  construction 
to-day;  no  one  expects  that  the  old  things,  even  those  held  most 
sacred,  can  survive  in  their  familiar  form,  and  no  one  has  the 
audacity  to  think  that  a  new  structure  can  be  built  while  the 
former  one  is  still  crashing  upon  his  head." 

The  American  ministry,  declares  the  Atlantic's  Boston  neigh- 
bor, is  not  guilty  on  the  main  count  of  Mr.  Odell's  slashing  in- 
dictment, and  it  goes  on  to  show  why: 

"Because  they  have  not  rushed  into  print,  it  does  not  follow 
that  multitudes  of  ministers  from  the  moment  Germany  lifted 
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iled  list  have  doI  denounced  in  public  and  private  the 
.    of  Belgium  and  the  invasion  of  France.     Some  of  tli<m 

i  paused  i«>  write  magazine  articles  l>nt  have  joined  the 

Ami)  i>r  Na\>  and  an  preparing  themselves  to  d<>  their  duly 
w it li  gun  and  cannon. 

Qermanj  has  gone  "ii  to  alienate  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world  through  tin-  sinking  <>f  the  Lusitania,  through  in- 
ating  tin  Armenian  massacre,  and  similar  deeds  of  shame  on 
land  and  sea,  the  ministers  of  this  country,  as  a  rule,  have  not 
been  one  whit  behind  the  laymen  of  their  congregations  in 
holding  up  to  opprobrium  such  Bagranl  violation  of  the  laws  of 

God  and  man.      And  when  at    last   the  United  States  was  forced 

•  the  struggle  it  was  the  ministers  not  only  of  the  greal  city 

churches,    but    Of   many   a   little   church   at    the    crossroads,    who 

pointed   out    in   sermon  and   address   the  justice  of   the  cause   to 

which  we  have  committed  ourselves,  the  greal  Fundamental 
principles  of  liberty  and  humanity  that  were  jeopardized  by 
German  ambition  and  intrigue. 

"The  ministers  dedicated  the  Bags,  prepared  the  rolls  of  honor, 

heartened  the  enlisted  and  drafted  men,  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Red  Cross,  and  Liberty  Loan  drives.  The 
fact  that  these  drives  have  registered  such  wonderful  BUCC6SS  is 
due  jo  the  lining  up  of  the  churches  and  ministers  behind  them, 
just  as  the  very  existence  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Red  Cross 
i-  due  to  the  Christian  Church  and  the  ( Christian  ministry,  which 
nourished  them,  started  them  on  their  beneficent  way,  and  stand 
ever  in  the  background  to  serve  them  as  occasion  demands. 

"The  hook  which  on  the  whole  best  represents  the  Christian 
sentiment  of  America  respecting  the  war,  and  which  is  charged 
■with  patriotic  feeling  from  cover  to  cover — "The  Challenge  of  the 
Present  Crisis,'  was  written  by  a  minister,  l)v.  Harry  E.  Fosdick. 
Dr.  George  A.  Cordon's  "The  Appeal  of  1  he  Nation'  can  hardly 
be  charged  with  lacking  the  prophetic  note,  and  there  have  been 
other  utterances  by  eminent  ministers — Dean  Hodges,  Dean 
Brown,  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  Dr.  Cadman,  and  President  King,  for 
example  which  have  sounded  the  same  high  call  of  duty  and 
honor.  We  wonder  in  this  connection  if  Mr.  Odell  has  hap- 
pened to  see  anything  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  N.  D.  Ilillis  bearing 
upon  this  subject.  W'e  wonder  if  he  has  seen  such  trenchant 
declarations  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  as  that  put  forth  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  at  Washington,  in  April,  1917, 
and  by  the  Congregational  National  Council  at  Columbus,  in 
October,  1917. 

"If  some  were  slow  in  discerning  the  one  paramount  issue 
which  has  now  come  to  overshadow  every  other  issue,  if  they 
fell  that  the  materialistic  basis  on  which  the  life  of  all  the 
nations-  had  been  for  decades  grounded,  was  responsible  in 
part  for  the  outbreak  that  now  threatens  civilization,  thai 
attitude  did  not  make  them  any  the  less  ready  to  follow  President 
Wilson's  lead  when  at  last  the  die  had  to  be  cast/' 

While  it  is  easy  "to  flame  with  indignation  over  wrong  and  to 
give  vent  to  righteous  anger  in  quick,  hot  words,"  what  the 
Congregationalist  journal  sees  as  not  so  easy  is  "for  men  who 
would  follow  Jesus  Christ  to  the  very  end*  to  reconcile  the  vast 
enginery  and  methods  of  modern  warfare  with  the  entire  scope 
of  his  teachings  and  example" — 

"If  war  meant  the  immediate  apprehension  and  execution 
of  the  leaders  of  the  military  party  in  Germany  that  would  be 
one  thing,  but  because  war  seems  to  call  for  the  killing  of  thou- 
sands of  German  young  men  whose  greatest  crime  is  a  blind 
subservience  to  the  state  in  which  they  have  been  schooled  from 
childhood,  men  who  believe  that  God  made  these  young  fnen, 
and  that  Christ  died  for  them,  are  not  to  be  pilloried  if  they 
come  to  the  acceptance  of  this  method  only  after  long  mental 
and  spiritual  travail.  But  with  few  exceptions  to  this  decision 
they  have  come  as  the- only  alternative  in  sight  to  the  spread  of 
tyranny  and  cruelty  throughout  the  world. 

"  With' certain  points  in  Air.  Odell's  article  we  are  in  hearty 
agreement.  His  emphasis  on  the  need  of  simplifying  the  message 
of  the  Christian  religion,  on  doing  away  with  useless  ecclesiasti- 
cism  and  competitive  denominationalism,  and  on  getting  down 
to  reality  is  admirable. 

"We  wish,  as  he  wishes,  that  we  had  more  prophets  among 
us,  more  men  of  courage,  insight,  and  leadership  capable  not 
only  of  summoning  the  nation  to  arms,  but  of  keeping  alive, 
while  the  mighty  physical  conflict  goes  on,  the  great  enduring 
spiritual  ideals  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  let  us  not  ignore  or  berate 
the  prophets  who  to  the  best  of  their  ability  are  declaring  the 
counsel  of  God  unto  this  generation,  and  who  are  as  eager  as 
their  critic  to  interpret  aright  this  world-calamity  and  to  turn 
it  to  spiritual  account." 


THE    FUTURE J)F   DENOMINATIONALISM 

Tilt:   DEATH-KNELL  of   denominationalism    is   heard 
in    some    qtufetei  the    resull    of    changing    eon- 

ditions,  but  tin    Baptist  Standard    Chicago)  rein-. 
credit  anj   such  warning  Bign.     It  admits  little  doubt   of  (he 

fact  that  "we  -hall  face  an  entirelv  new  world  when  I  In  war  is 
over,"  and  even  go.  p  further  i r i  accepting  the  new    world 

as  already  with  us.  An  epochal  world-movement  of  thought, 
"as  significant  as  the  Renaissance,"  is  what  this  journal  antici- 
pates, and  "for  the  very  reason  that  religion  if  apart  of  life,  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  influenced  by  such  fundamental  changes  as 
are  apparently  taking  place."  But  this  organ  of  tin  Baptist 
Church  refuses  to  see  men  casting  off  the  forms  under  .which 
they  have  preferred  hitherto  to  see  Christianity  presented 
to  them.  A  larger  freedom  in  denominational  interchange  and 
sympathy  it  sees  likely,  but — 

"  \\  e  have  not  been  greatly  imprest  with  the  assumption 
which  has  found  frequent  expression  of  late  that  the  impending 
religious  changes  sound  the  death-knell  of  denominationalism. 

The  boys  coming  back  from  the  front,  we  are  told,  where  they 
have  seen  life  stript  to  its  barest  reality,  will  be  impatient  of 
many  of  the  ecclesiatical  "distinctions  by  which  heretofore  we 
have  se1  ureal  -lore.  It  is  evident  that  many  religion-  leaders 
sincerely  believe  we  are  fast  approaching  the  time  when  sec- 
tarianism will  give  way  to  a  larger  and  more  vital  expression  of 
Christianity. 

"That  the  war  has  furnished  a  new  opportunity  for  the 
widest  expression  of  essential  Christianity  is  not  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  close  association  in  relief-work  of  many  kinds,  on 
and  off  the  field  of  battle,  on  the  part  of  official  representatives 
of  widely  varying  religious  faiths  can  not  fail  to  bring  about  a 
more  intimate  sympathy  with,  if  not  a  greater  knowledge  of, 
divergent  communions.  Stories  are  told,  for  example,  of  Jewish 
rabbis  holding  a  crucifix  before  dying  Catholics  and  of  Roman 
priests  performing  religious  services  for  Protestants  under 
similar  circumstances.  Not  long  ago  in  these  columns  we 
quoted  the  statement  of  an  Episcopalian  chaplain  to  the  effect 
that  the  longer  he  was  on  the  battle-field,  the  less  he  thought 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  more  he  thought  of  Chris- 
tianity, Many  other  illustrations  of  similar  tendencies  might 
be  adduced. 

"Admitting  all  of  these  facts  and  rejoicing  in  them,  we  never- 
theless do  not  see  that  they  point  in  the  direction  of  non-denomi- 
nationalism.  Clarifying  and  refining  as  will  be  the  experiences 
in  France  for  our  American  soldiers,  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  return  from  the  front  with  any  greater 
tendencies  toward  ecclesiastical  reform  than  were  possest  by 
that  noble  army  of  boys  in  blue  who  returned  fifty  years  ago 
from  a  conflict  whjeh,  while  on  nothing  like  the  scale  of  magni- 
tude of  the  present  war,  was  for  the  individual  quite  as  revolu- 
tionary an  experience  as  that  through  which  our  boys  are 
now  passing." 

Looking  back  upon  the  great  struggle  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
outcome  of  those  times  did  not  affect  denominationalism  one 
way  or  the  other: 

"We  do  not  therefore  expect  to  see,  after  peace  is  declared,  a 
sign  hung  on  the  door  of  every  denominational  shop — 'For 
Sale.'  There  will  be  occasional  readjustments,  just  as  there 
always  have  been,  but  for  a  long  time  to  come  each  denomina- 
tion will  be  doing  business  at  its  old  stand.  It  is  altogether 
possible,  and  even  probable,  that  new-  denominations  will  come 
into  being.  There  will  be  the  coming  together  of  some  of  the 
smaller  sects  in  our  great  denominational  families.  But  aside 
from  these  minor  changes,  we  do  not  look  for  realinement. 

"Back  of  all  this  discussion  lies  the  easy  assumption  that  all 
our  denominational  differences  are  trivial,  at  least  relatively 
so.  Most  of  us  would  be  willing  to  admit  that  some  of  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  other  denominations  than  our  own  are  of  this 
character,  fewer  would  concede  that  our  own  distinctive  views 
are  thus  unimportant.  We  count  ourselves  so  naive  and  old- 
fashioned  as  to  be  among  that  class  who  still  believe  that  Baptists 
have  distinctive  principles.  It  is  not  alone  for  this  reason  that 
we  look  for  the  perpetuation  of  denominational  lines,  whatever 
may  be  the  special  changes  after  the  war.  Because  denomi- 
national differences  are  temperamental  as  well  as  theological, 
they  will  not  be  easily  erased." 


"FOR   CHRIST'S   SWEET   SAKE,  AM)   CHARIT5 
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j4-R-M-E-N-I-A  SPELLS  TRAGEDY,  no  less  in  life  than 
/ \  in  death.  More  than  <>n.  million  Armenians  and 
_/  \_  Syrians  in  Turkey  and  western  Asia  have  perished 
during  the  pasl  two  years  Iron:  exposure,  starvation,  disease, 
heartless  deportation,  and  cruel  massacre.  These  are  pasl 
their  Bufferings  and  are  beyond  our  help.  There  arc  still  two 
and  one-half  in  ill  ion-  of  homeless  and  destitute  people  in  Armenia 
and  Syria  who  are  experiencing  a  living  death,  who  are  endur- 
ing the  horrors  of  hunger,  the  tortures  of  gnawing  want,  nay, 
even  the  loss  of  reason  itself,  through  sufferings  thai  have 
become  too  terrible  to  bear. 

The  young  and   the  aged,   without    rood  and   shelter — more 
than  two  millions  of  them     this  indeed  is  a  record  to  wring  the 
heart  and   to  open   the  purse-strings  of    humanity.     This  is  a 
tragedy  among  nations 
before   which   even    the 
appalling     tragedj       of 
Belgium  pales.     I  [ere  is 
a     greal      people      upon 

w  hieh  even  Poland,  deep 
in  her  ow  n  misery,  can 
look  w  ith  pity  and  com- 
passion, as  on  a  na- 
tion that  is  experiencing 
an  agony  of  "suffering 
greater  even  than  her 
•wn. 

Other  martyr  nations 
have  had  their  hosts, 
their  legions,  of  friends. 
Other    stricken    peoples 

have  had  bountiful, 
prodigal  help.  Hut 
Armenia  has  been  \  ir- 
tually  cut  off  from  out- 
side aid,  isolated,  left 
to  bleed,  to  suffer,  and 
to  die.  A  little  more 
and  an  entire  Christian 
nation  will  have  per- 
ished from  the  earth. 
These  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  Ar- 
menians   can    he   saved 

from  final  starvation  only  as  America  appreciates  their  awful 
condition,  extends  them  the  helping  hand  of  fellowship  and 
sympathy,  and  multiplies  a  thousandfold  her  divinely  inspired 
benefactions. 

It  was  estimated  last  year  that  S:«),000,000  would  he  needed 
to  keep  these  more  than  two  million  homeless,  destitute  people 
from  starvation  during  the  winter  now  ending,  and  this  allowed 
"hut  a  pittance  of  seven  cents  a  day  for  food,  .shelter,  and  all 
life's  necessities."  Think  of  that,  you  who  live  in  homes  of 
plenty,  and  see  if  you  can  close  your  hearts  to  this  appeal  of 
dying  men,  women,  and  children.  Think  of  that  and  see  if 
you  can  spend  a  dollar  as  lightly  and  thoughtlessly  as  before. 

Armenia,  once  happy,  contented,  and  self-supporting,  is  now 
a  land  swept  by  death  and  tilled  with  tragedies  that  are  too 
deep  for  tears.  "The  mind  grows  numb,"  a  writer  testifies, 
"and  the  heart,  sick  from  a  constant  recital  of  tales  of  such 
horror  as  it  i>  difficult  to  believe  the  twentieth  century  could 
hold.  The  poor,  wizened,  monkey-like  babies  that  have  been 
held  up  before  my  eyes  are  the  worst  spectacle  of  all." 

One  American  consular  agent  reports  that  in  his  daily  walk 
from  his  house  to  his  consulate  he  counted  twelve  persons  who 
had  died  from  starvation  the  preceding  night.  Many  villages 
in  Syria  have  been  depopulated.  In  one  of  them  an  American 
passing  through  saw  only  one  house  open  and  sitting  in  a  door- 
way was  one  little  girl,  apparently  alone  in  the  world,  saying 
over  and  over,  "I'm  hungrj  !     I'm  hungry!" 

Look  at  the  picture  on  this  page.  Can  you  not  hear  each 
child  repeating  the  same  pitiful  words,  "I'm  hungry!  I'm 
hungry!"  His  ears  are  stopt  who  will  not  hear  the  children's 
cry  for  help.  He  would  be  a  Pharisee,  indeed,  who  could  pass 
by  on  the  other  side. 

Upon  these  children,  or  such  as  these,  helped  back  to  normal 
childhood,  let  us  hope,  by  the  generosity  of  American  people, 
must  depend  the  perpetuation  of  a  race  that  early  accepted 
Christianity  —a  race  that  has  been  most  cruelly  persecuted  by 
the  barbarous  Turks  and  that  now  goes  to  Calvary  for  its 
belief.  The  Turk  owes  to  Armenia  all  the  best  that  he  has 
achieved  in  commerce,  in  industry,  in  science,  and  in  tin    arts, 
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and  the  Turk  repays  his  debt  to  Armenia  bj  burning  Armenian 

homes,   ravishing  Armenian   « anhood,   starving,   mutilating1, 

and  brutally  murdering  Armenian  childhood.  And  now  coi 
an  appeal  from  this  prostrate,  stricken,  broken  people  to  the 
and  most  blessed  nation  the  sun  ever  -hone  upon. 
America  will  answer  quickly,  largely,  genen  usly,  that  we  know. 
It  is  especially  easj  to  respond  to  such  an  appeal  when  we 
are  assured  that  the  work  of  relief  is  in  capable  hands.  We 
know  the  splendid  and  great-hearted  men  on  the  Commit! 
for  Armenian  and  Syrian  relief.  We  know  Cl«  .eland  H.Dodge, 
tin  treasurer.  He  not  only  ^ives  his  tim<  and  hi-  devoted 
energy  to  this  ami  to  many  other  merciful  causes,  but  he  has 
mi  a  new  standard  of  giving.  lie  ha-  bj  his  own  example 
show  n    that    in    these  dark   and    terrible   days,     when    a    sum    of 

human  suffering  is  being 

w  lit  ten,  greab  r  per- 
haps than  for  all  . 
gone  l>\  .  it  i-  our  duty 
to  give  not  only  from 
our  income,  but  out  of 
our  principal  itself,  until 
not  one  human  being 
on  this  earth  shall  die 
from  hunger. 

Remember  this  is  a 
100  per  ciiit.  charity. 
\"  a  c,  nt  w  ill  be  de- 
ducted anyw  here  along 
t  he  line  for  postage  or 
clerical  help,  or  ad\  er- 
tising.'or  transportation, 

or  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

We  ha\  e  satisfied  our- 
selves as  to  t  hese  i. 
We   ha\  e  satisfied   our- 

Seh  i  S  as  to  the  desper- 
ate need  they  represent. 
The  suffering  is  so 
tragic,  the  want  so  piti- 
ably urgent,  the  priva- 
tion so  immediate  and 
pressing,  that  as  this 
article     goes      to      press 

The    Literary    Digest    is   sending  its    check    lor    S2.000   to 

Cleveland  11.  Dodge.  Treasurer,  No.  1  Madison  Avenue.  New 
Fork  City.  This  is  an  earnest  of  our  faith.  This  is  our 
mite.  But  the  cause  is  great  and  needs  not  our  help  only, 
but  the  help  of  every  reader  whose  heart  can  lie  touched  by 
human  misery.  Of  a  surety,  you  have  given  to  many  causes. 
Without  doubt  you  have  given  generously  and  often,  but  you 
could  not  look  a  starving  Armenian  man  or  woman  in  tin  face 
and  say  that  you  had  given  enough.  If  you  could,  with  your 
own  eyes,  see  the  wizened  baby  faces  faces  of  those  who  once 
were  plump  and  rosy-cheeked  children— if  you  could  hear 
with  your  ears  the  cries  of  the  aged,  you  would  sell  all  you  had 
and  give  to  these  destitute  and  utterly  wretched  people.  ^  on 
would  follow  the  example  of  a  generous  giver  to  our  Belgian 
Children's  Relief  Fund  of  last  year— a  Mr.  Win.  M .  Kssick.  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  who  wrote  at  that  time:  "]  started  my  letter 
saying  that  I  would  throw  the  life-line  to  ten  Belgian  kiddies, 
and  the  job  seemed  so  good  \  want  to  extend  it  to  one  hundred. 
Therefore  when  1  wrote  the  enclosed  check  for  SI  20,  I  decided 
to  add  another  cipher  and  make  it  $1,200!" 

Give  now,  give  to-day.  and  there  will  be  childish  lips  in 
Armenia  that  will  pray  for  you.  there  will  be  mother  hearts 
that  will  bless  you.  there  will  be  men  who  will  remember  your 
act  of  brotherhood  and  humanity  to  the  end  of  their  days.  Help 
feed  these  people.  Help  bind  up  their  wounds.  It  is  little 
to  do  and  the  reward  is  great  and  sure. 

Truly  they  who  give  to  Armenia  will  be  laying  up  treasure  in 
Heaven,  and  they  too,  no  less,  will  be  laying  up  the  richest  and 
brightest  treasure  in  their  own  hearts.  "And  the  King  will  say 
unto  them:  'Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  Kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  tin  foundation  of  the  world,  for  1  was 
hungry  and  ye  gave  me  to  eat.  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  to 
drink  .  .  .  naked  and  ye  clothed  me.  ..."  And  they  will 
say:  "When  saw  we  thee  naked,  or  hungry,  or  sick,  or  in 
prison  and  ministered  unto  thee'.'"  And  then  will  conn  that 
sublime  and  inexpressibly  beautiful  answer:  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  unto  one  of  these  my  brethren,  even  these  least,  ye  did 
it  unto   me." 


;  Send  i/our  cluck  a!  once  to  Cleveland  II.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  No.  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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THE  BOOKS  OF   1917— AS  TO   WAR- 
BOOKS 

The  above  chart  has  been  arranged  by  Fred 
E.  Woodward,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  show  at  a 
glance  the  proportional  number  of  books  pub- 
lished in  each  class  by  the  size  and  position  of 
blocks.  Thus,  fiction  is  the  largest,  922,  but 
it  is  hard  prest  by  sociology  and  economics 
with  902,  and  general  works  and  miscellaneous 
are  the  smallest,  with  77  titles,  all  of  the  inter- 
mediate ones  occupying  their  respective  places. 
There  are  interesting  stories  connected  with 
many  of  these  classes,  notably  in  sociology  and 
economics,  poetry  and  drama,  science,  both 
applied  and  mathematical,  philosophy,  law,  and 
education,  all  of  which  iUuminate  the  progress 
of  the  American  people. 

The  total  number  of  books  published  in  the 
Vnited  States  during  the  year  1917  was  10,060, 
a  decrease  of  385  from  the  total  of  1916,  which 
was  10,445.  Changes  have  taken  place  in  our 
literary  output  during  our  first  year  in  the  war. 
Various  classes  of  books  have  been  affected, 
favorably  or  otherwise.  The  loss  of  385  is 
scattered  through  fourteen  of  twenty-four 
classes  or  divisions,  while  ten  classes  record  gains. 


The  largest  losses  are  found  in  juvenile 
books,  this  class  showing  a  loss  of  166.  Poetry 
and  the  drama  show  a  loss  of  165,  geography  and 
travel  one  of  155,  fine  arts  one  of  95,  applied 
science  one  of  88,  general  literature  and  essays 
one  of  85,  medicine  and  hygiene  one  of  66,  law 
one  of  58.  The  remaining  losses  occurred  in 
education,  38;  general  works,  33;  music,  27; 
biography  and  genealogy,  23;  games,  sports,  and 
amusements,  10,  and  fiction,  10.  The  classes 
showing  gains  over  the  previous  year  are,  military 
and  naval  science,  244;  sociology  and  economics, 
135;  physical  and  mathematical  science,  69; 
agriculture,  59;  religion  and  theology,  43;  phi- 
lology, 37;  domestic  economy,  14;  philosophy,  14; 
history,  14,  and  business,  8.  Readers  prone  to 
read  signs  of  the  times  in  books  will  see  trends 
in  the  increase  of  books  on  sociology  and  eco- 
nomics, religion  and  theology,  philosophy,  science, 
domestic  economy,  and  business,  a  combination 
of  the  intensely  practical  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  spiritual  and  speculative  on  the  other. 

Fiction,  with  922  titles,  is  still  the  largest  class, 
but  shows  ten  less  than  in  1916.  The  actual 
percentage  of  fiction  to  the  whole  is  9.15  per  cent., 
which  emphasises  the  fact,  easily  forgotten,  that 
at  no  time  during  the  past  seven  years   has  the 
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proportion  of  fiction  risen  above  ten  per  cent. 
,,i  i  in  whole.  Fiction  furnished  the  largest 
number  of  new  edit  ions  or  reprints  <>(  older  hooks. 
viz.,  245,  or  aboul  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  all 
fiction.  Sociologj  and  economics  furnished  the 
largest  number  of  native  or  American  authors, 
\i/  820  I'm  of  a  total  of  902,  or  nearly  ninety 
per  cent.  History,  which  makes  a  new  hi^h 
record  in  M»i7  with  768  titles,  was  largely  con- 
tributed to  l>\  our  own  writers;  al  leas)  ">i  1  books 
so  written,  and  733  were  actually  now  books 
The  smallest  proporl  tonal conl  rihution  from  abroad 

«;:s  found   in  law    books,   in   which  class  onh    i 
•lit  of  _'(IS  were  bj    foreign  authors 

The  greatest  decline  occurred  in  the  class  known 
•is  geographj  and  travel,  which  in  1916  numbered 
MM  and  in  HUT  onh  199.  This  loss  might  have 
nahl)  been  foretold,  as  the  reasons  for  the 
decline  are  to  be  found  in  the  disturbed  condition 
«f  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  condition  which 
almost  prohibits  travel  of  anj  kind.  Music,  line 
arts,  and  poetry  no  less  than  law  ami  medicine 
show  material  losses  and  juvenile  books  fail  to 
keep   up   to   the   a\  eraj-'e 

Military  and  naval  science,  as  might  have  been 
ied.  jumped  into  great  prominence  with  a 
gain  of  244,  an  increase  of  L'.">0  per  cent.  Of  the 
lotal  number,  338,  only  23  were  by  English  or 
•ther  foreign  authors  and  all  except  5  I  were  new 
bonks.  Science  made  a  gain  of  *>'.*,  but  singularl] 
enough  applied  science,  technology,  and  engineer- 
lag  recorded  a   loss  of  88. 

Military  and  naval  books  as  a  class  first  ap- 
peared in  Greal  Britain  in  1914,  when  402  were 
recorded.  Of  this  number  IMS  were  new  books. 
•I  translations,  108  brochures  or  pamphlets,  and 
47  new  editions.  Trior  to  this  date  there  had 
Win  no  separate  classification  of  these  books. 
In  1915  the  number  increased  to  iti7.  of  which 
number  309  were  new  books.  3  translations,  87 
pamphlets,  and  t>s  new-  editions.  In  1916  the 
former  rate  of  increase  was  maintained.  The 
year's  record  was  195,  of  which  number  279  were 
new  books.  1 00  pamphlets,  and  2ti  new  editions, 
there  being  no  translations.  In  1<)I7  a  decline 
was  noted,  the  total  being  313,  with  150  new  books. 
125  pamphlets,  and  38  new  editions,  there  being 
no  translations  this  year.  This  shows  a  total  of 
I  ,t)77  IxMiks,  of  which  number  '.I7(>  were  new.  170 
new  editions,  510  pamphlets,  and   12  translations. 

The  first  record  made  in  the  United  Stales  in 
the  class  of  military  anil  naval  science  occurred 
in  September  1916,  when,  in  the  remaining  four 
months.  Of  were  recorded,  of  which  85  were  new 
books  and  9  new  editions;  American  authors  con- 
tributed 85  out  of  04.  In  1!>17  the  number  in 
this  class  had  increased  to  338,  of  which  284  were 
new.  54  new  editions,  all  but  23  of  the  number 
txiii}:  by  American  authors.  This  makes  the 
total  of  books  on  military  and  naval  science  in 
the  United  States  132.  This  number,  added  to 
1,677  in  Greal  Britain,  gives  2,109  as  a  grand 
total  for  the  two  nations  in  this  class 

Books  about  the  war  were  "both  numerous  and 
in  good  demand  for  the  holiday  trade  throughout 
i  he  country.  The  opening  spring  season  shows 
little  if  any  falling  oir.  No  attempt  has  been 
made,  as  yet,  to  group  or  classify  recent  books 
on  or  pertaining  to  the  war.  as  these  books  were 
formerly  distributed  among  already  existing 
classes,  such,  as  fiction,  poetry,  history,  biography, 
and  juvenile  books  The  fact  that  several  so- 
called  war-books  were  in  constant  demand  during 
the  recent  holiday  season  and  the  sales  of  certain 
ones  outstrip!  sales  of  fiction  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  their  popularity.  It  is  only  necessarj 
to  recall  the  names  of  'Over  the  Top."  "Under 
Kire."  "A  Student  in  Arms."  •'Carry  On,"  "Mj 
Four  Years  in  Germany,"  together  with  the  poems 
of  Rupert  Brooke,  Alan  Seeger,  Robert  Service, 
and  numerous  "Boy  Allies  scries,  many  of  them 
outselling  fiction  in  the  book-stores,  to  become 
aware  of  the  prominent  place  given  to  books  on 
the  war. 

\> i OTHER  BOOK  ON  LINCOLN 
Chapman.  Krvin.  1>.I>.,  LL.D.  Latest  Light  on 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Illustrated  with  many  repro- 
ductions from  original  paintings,  photographs,  etc. 
Edition  do  luxe  in  two  volumes.  Pp.  570.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1917.  $5. 
Postage,  in  a  box,  24  cents. 

In  his  Foreword  to  this  work  Re\ . 
Charles  Edward  Locke,  of  Los  Angeles, 
says  its  preparation  has  engaged  Dr. 
Chapman  for  more  than  half  a  century: 
and  Dr.  Locke  concludes  with  this  enthu- 
siastic statement : 

"It  is  not  a  tit  \v  Lincoln,  but  a  true  and 
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Military  Kit  with 
Trench  Mirror 


To  Dealers 

Write  to  us  for  full  par- 
ticulars about  our  30-day 
approval  plan  offer, which 
has  proved  so  successful. 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

London  Paris  Toronto 

On  sale  all  over  the  world 
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Become 

a 

New   W. 

W 
Stenographer 


Learn   the   New  Way    in 
Shorthand    and    Type- 
writing   at    Home! 

Business  concerns  and  I1.  S.  Government  calling  for 
stenographers     Demand  greater  than  ever  before.    Sal 

higher.     Now  is  the  time  to  become  a  stenographer.     Kiuiht 

in  your  own  borne,  in  hall  the  time,  at  ONE-THIRD  THE 

I  SUAL  EXPENSE,  sou  can  learn  New  Way  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting.  Enables  sou  to  write  125  to  150  words 
a  minute  in  shorthand  and  80  to  too  words  a  minute  111 
typewriting.  No  local  business  school  can  offer  t his  amaz- 
ing new  system.  Instead  of  learning  slowly,  laboriously, 
imperfectly  and  expensively,  the  New  Way  enables  you  to 
learn  quickly  and  perfectly,  at  home,  at  very  little  cost, 
and  so  easily  that  in  a  short  time  you  become  more  com- 
petent than  many  stenographers  with  years  of  experience. 

Easy  Now  to  Become  a 
Stenographer 

The  New  Way  is  so  simple,  so  fascinating,  that  you  can 
now  quickly  acquire  the  highest  grade  ability.  Beginners 
who  never  could  write  one  word  in  shorthand  are  writing 
125  to  150  words  a  minute,  and  can  instantly  read  every 
word  of  their  shorthand  notes.  And  instead  of  typewriting 
IS  to  20  words  a  minute  with  one  or  two  fingers,  with  eyes 
chained  to  the  keyboard,    they  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words 

II  minute  without  looking  at  the  keys,  using  ALL  fingers, 
writing  with  amazing  ease,  and  with  an  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  errors! 

Secret  of  the  New  Way 

The  secret  of  the  New  Way  in  Shorthand  is  borrowed 
from  the  methods  used  in  teaching  children  to  read!  V'ou 
learn  actual  words  from  the  very  first  lesson,  and  can  use 
them  at  once.  In  a  short  time  you  take  practice  dictation. 
The  method  of  teaching  is  so  different,  so  revolutionary,  and 
so  thorough  that  once  you  learn  a  word  you  will  never  forget 
it.  And  the  study  is  so  fascinating  that  it  is  exactly  like 
playing  a  gamel 

Nothing  like  the  New  Way  in  Typewriting  has  ever  been 
discovered.  In  only  10  easy  lessons  you  can  learn  to 
typewrite  80  to  100  words  a  minute,  with  remarkable  accu- 
racy and  with  amazing  ease.  Special  Gymnastic  Finger 
Training  brings  results  in  days  that  ordinary  methods  will 
not  produce  in  months.  So  wonderful  are  its  results  that 
thousands  of  graduates  of  business  colleges  are  constantly- 
enrolling  with  11s  and,  practically  without  exception,  they 
are  doubling  and  trebling  their  former  best  speed  in  type- 
writing, and  their  salaries  are  being  increased  steadily. 

Complete  Secretarial  Training 

The  New  Way  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  includes  a 
complete  and  thoroughgoing  commercial  training.  With- 
out one  penny  of  extra  charge,  right  along  with  your  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  you  will  be  trained  in  Business 
English,  Letter  Writing,  Office  Methods.  Secretarial  Work 
— everything  needed  for'  fitting  you  for  the  highly-paid 
positions  in  the  stenographic  field — a  better  training  by 
far  than  you  can  get  in  a  local  school.  Yet  everything  is 
made  so  simple,  so  plain,  so  practical,  that  you  can  learn 
in  far  less  time  than  any  local  business  school  can  teach  you. 

Particulars  free!     Entire 
Course  on  Trial! 

We  cannot  completely  describe  here  the  New  Way  in 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting.  But  we  have  prepared  a  cat- 
alog which  tells  all  about  this  wonderful  new  system. 
For  over  17  years  The  Tulloss  School  has  been  giving  train- 
ing by  mail  to  the  most  successful  stenographers.  The  un- 
usual ability  of  our  graduates  is  everywhere  recognized — ■ 
everywhere  they  are  given  the  preference  in  business 
offices. 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  get  started  right  in  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting — if  you  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead  quickly — ■ 
if  you  want  to  earn  a  big  salary  as  an  expert  stenographer — ■ 
don  t  wait  a  single  minute  before  sending  the  coupon  or  a 
postal.  The  New  Way  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  is  so 
easy  to  learn,  so  thorough  and  practical  that  you  will  be 
doing  yourself  a  big  injustice  if  you  fail  to  write  for  the  facts 
NOW.  Tear  off  the  coupon  and  send  it.  or  write  a  postal 
right  NOW  before  you  turn  this  page.  Address.  The 
Tulloss  School,  3262  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send    me    your   free  book    about  the  New  Way  in 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting.     This  incurs  no  obligation  on 
my  part. 


Name. 


Address. 


Mail  to   THE   TULLOSS  SCHOOL 
3262  College  Hill  Springfield,  Ohio 
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nal,  indeed,  a  living  Lincoln,  whioh  Dr. 
Chapman  gives  ua  in  this  work,  a  Lincoln 
uf  whose  Lineage  and  birth,  and  pera 
appearance  and  religious  belief  ami 
perienoe,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud.  And  it  is  thai  incomparably 
great  and  gracious  Lincoln  whom  1 1 1 « • 
world  intisi  ever  hereafter  behold,  admire, 
and  imitate  Dr.  Chapman  lias  placed  a 
■  lul  posterity  under  everlasting  obliga- 
tion to  him  for  this  brilliant  masterpiece." 

After  careful  examination,  the  reviewer 
need  QOl  hesitate  to  indorse  this  opinion. 
We    have   not    read   all    the   three   thousand 

Lincoln  publications  which  have  been  put 
forth,  hut  of  the  many  not  one  is  like  Dr. 
Chapman's.  It  is  not  a  "  Lite."  Jt  is  what 
its    fcitle    indicates — latest    light   upon  a  life 

concerning  which  a  large  library  has  been 

written  and  many  errors  disseminated. 

Important  chapters,  quite  new  to  Lin- 
oolniaha,  are  those  on  "The  Jacques- 
Gilmore  Mission,"  which  may  have  in- 
fluenced Mr.  Lincoln's  reelection,  as  Dr. 
Chapman  believes;  "Reminiscences  of 
Second  Inauguration,"  original  with  Dr. 
Chapman  because  they  are  his  own;  and 
"Lincoln  and  Horace  Greeley,"  in  which 
Dr.  Chapman's  analysis  of  Greeley  con- 
stitutes what  he  calls  "an  uncompleted 
chapter  of  American  history."  The  more 
than  forty  full-page  illustrations,  on  plate 
paper  and  not  folioed  as  part  of  the  text, 
form  a  decided  addition  to  a  work  singu- 
larly valuable  in  its  text  alone. 

BUDDHISM  IN  JAPAN 

Reischauer,  August  Karl.  Studies  in  Japanese 
Buddhism.  8vo,  pp.  xx-361.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company,      $2.     Postage,  18  cents. 

What  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston  has  done  for 
Shinto,  the  native  religion  of  Japan,  Dr. 
Reischauer  has  here  done  for  one  of  the 
three  imported  religions.  That  is  to  say, 
he  has  provided  an  account  which  is  likely 
long  to  remain  the  standard.  The  title  is 
altogether  too  modest  for  the  area  cov- 
ered. One  will  find  here  a  remarkably 
complete  story  covering  the  origin  of  this 
faith  in  India,  tracing  its  development 
into  its  two  great  branches,  northern  and 
southern,  fairly  well  describing  the  course 
of  the  former  as  it  made  its  way  into  Japan 
from  China  and  Korea,  and  then  portraying 
its  somewhat  checkered  career  in  the 
Island  Empire.  Thus  in  seven  chapters 
that  are  unusually  meaty  we  see  how  the 
somewhat  bare  doctrine  of  Gautama  in  its 
transit  north  and  east  varied  its  character 
and  became  rich  in  deities  and  theology, 
in  ritual  and  eschatology,  and,  above  all, 
in  its  demonism  and  its  sacred  books. 

It  is  known  to  most  people  who  have 
learned  anything  of  Japan  that  four  faiths 
are  in  a  manner  still  striving  there  for 
mastery.  Of  these  Shinto  is  indigenous, 
tho  it  and  Buddhism  have  so  interpene- 
trated each  other  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
When  we  add  that  a  third  system,  that  of 
Confucius,  also  intertwines  intimately  with 
these  two,  we  can  understand  that  the 
intricacy  of  religious  faith  and  practise  of 
the  Japanese  is  highly  developed.  But 
when  we  recall  that  Christianity  has  also 
since  1549  had  its  adherents,  we  can  see 
how  really  complex  the  situation  is. 

Dr.  Reischauer  has  well  charted  a  way 
through  this  thicket,  keeping  in  mind  his 
real  theme — Buddhism  and  its  fortunes. 
He  traces  its  peculiarly  Japanese  develop- 
ments, especially  into  its  very  numerous 
sects,  showing  their  origins,  causes,  and 
interactions.  He  reveals  the  mutual  effects 
of  religion  and  politics,  and  traces  the 
present  decadence  of  Buddhism  and  revival 
of  Shinto  to  a  rejuvenescent  patriotism. 
Incidentally,  the  fortunes  of  Christianity 


an  also  limned  in  with  considerable 
alearm 

The  Ik. ok  i-  in  e\.r.  respect  worlds  of 
author  and   publishers,   and   of  a    place  on 

tin-  table  of  Orientalist!  and   itudenti  or 
ion. 

GANSIOKT    \M  —II. 

Miller,  Edward  Watte,  l>.l».  ITMmI  t-aiisforl. 
Life  and  Writings.  Principal  works  translated  hy 
Jar.d  Watcrhury  Seudd  !  Illustrated. 

New  York  and  London!  (j.  I'.  Putnam's  Son       i'/i, 

$4  net  a  .sit. 

These    volumes    take    US    hack    into    thai 

period    when    men     were    shaking    off    the 

hackles     of     medieval     scholasticism     and 

geographical    boundaries    and    discovering 

not     only    new     worlds  —  the     Americas — 

hut  old  worlds     the  Cla  Humanism, 

the  Renaissance,  and  the  first  fires  of  the 
Reformation  were  active.     In  those  tunes 

John  Wessel  lived.  "The  life  of  John 
Wessel  was  preeminently  that  of  a  scholar. 
.  .  .  He  was  a  man  of  the  schools,  a 
teacher,  a  writer,  a  traveler  in  search  of 
knowledge."  Biographical  data  are  scant, 
but  sufficient  nevertheless  to  give  a  fairly 
complete  outline  of  his  long  life  of  study 
and  teaching. 

He  was  born  at  Groningen  about  1420 — 
thirty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Wyclif 
and  five  years  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Huss,  while  Erasmus  and  Colet  were  to 
appear  at  his  prime  and  Luther  and 
Zwingli  toward  the  end  of  his  life.  Wessel 
also  bore  the  name  of  Gansfort  (appar- 
ently a  family  named  derived  from  a 
village  so  called  in  Westphalia,  where  the 
Wessels  originally  lived).  He  got  his  early 
training  at  the  schools  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life  in  Groningen  and  at 
Zwolle.  While  at  Zwolle  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Thomas  a,  Kempis— in  fact, 
the  two  became  fast  friends. 

From  Zwolle  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Cologne,  where  he  spent  ten  years, 
devoting  most  of  his  time  not  to  the 
lecture-hall,  but  to  the  university  library. 
Here  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  litera- 
tui'e  and  arts,  and  here  also  he  mastered 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  rare  attainments  at 
that  time.  His  next  sojourn  of  length  was 
at  Paris,  where  he  spent  some  fifteen  years 
as  student  and  teacher.  Not  later  than 
1470  he  went  to  Rome,  but  stayed  there 
only  two  or  three  years.  He  was  for  a 
brief  while  associated  with  the  faculty  of 
Heidelberg  University,  then  returned  to 
his  native  Frisia  to  spend  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  writing  and  teaching.  His  in- 
fluence was  widely  felt.  His  deep  piety, 
intellectual  attainments,  and  sound  judg- 
ment made  of  him  a  constructive  force  in 
the  lives  of  those  not  only  in  his  immediate 
but  even  in  his  remote  environment. 

This  is  a  well-written  and  highly  inter- 
esting biography,  a  very  positive  contri- 
bution in  the  field  of  historical  evaluation. 
Over  half  of  the  bulk  of  the  two  volumes  is 
taken  up  with  a  translation  of  Wessel's 
principal  writings  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Scudder,  of 
Albany  Academy.  The  volumes  are  indexed. 

THE  ORIENTAL  NATURE 

Cooper,  Elizabeth.    The  Heart  of  O.  Sono  San. 

Illustrated.  Pp.269.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.     $1.75.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Mrs.  Cooper  has  sought  to  understand 
the  oriental  nature  and  to  picture  it  for 
the  WTestern  mind,  and,  in  this  story,  does 
for  the  Japanese  women  what  she  did  for 
the  Chinese  in  "My  Lady  of  the  Chinese 
Courtyard."  Leaving  the  "Japan  of 
Ports"  and  the  "Japan  of  Beauty,"  she 
sympathetically  visualizes  the  "Japan  of 
Mystery,"  and  the  Japanese  woman,  who  is 
the  guardian  of  old  ideals,  and  the  "sweetest, 
finest  type  of  womanhood  that  the  world 
has  ever  known."  It  is  difficult  for  the 
woman  of  Western  civilization  to  under- 
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"(HitisLens  is  More  than  Legal 


-OtZdQufob 


YOUR  car  was  not  bought  for  its  appearance  alone.  Then  why  buy  a  lens  merely  because 
it  is  legal?  State  laws  and  courtesy  both  demand  glareless  lights  at  night.  But  not  at 
the  risk  of  your  safety.  The  Dillon  Multi -Vision  Lens  meets  not  only  the  law's  demands  but  your 
own  requirements  as  well.  It  protects  the  approaching  motorist  from  glare,  without  sacrificing  the 
light  xou  need  for  safe  night  driving.     Thus,  the  Dillon  is  more  than  legal. 


1 


The  Dillon  Multi-Vision  Lens  is  a 
pronounced  departure  in  its  field. 
Thousands  of  motorists  and  many  emi- 
nent lighting  authorities  acclaim  it  the 
ideal  lens.  With  this  lens  on  your  car 
you  get  twice  the  lighted  area — all 
the  light  you  need — without  glare  and 
without  restriction. 

The  Square  Path  of  Light 

The  Dillon  Multi-Vision  Lens  projects 
a  square  path  of  light.  This  is  its 
revolutionary  feature,  this  is  a  tremen- 
dous step  in  advance  in  lens  perfor- 
mance !  Riding  behind  its  mellow,  glare- 
less  light,  the  road  is  visible  from  fence 
to  fence  and  for  over  500  feet  ahead. 
The  hazards  of  night-driving  are  elimi- 
nated— every  depression  or  obstruction 
is  seen  as  it  actually  exists. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  sencflus  his 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Or  mail  the  coupon  below  ^to  our  Pitts- 
burgh Distributors. 

DILLON  LENS  &  MFG.  CO.,  Mfrs. 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

Address   all    inquiries  and  orders  to 
240  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

'■■IIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII'JIIIIIIIIIIMIMMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIM 

rt  .  »        National  Distributing  Company, 

Ij/J     MQ/  Enclosed  find  $3.50  (cash,  check 

Jwulr^Ak/  Dillon  Multi-Vision  Lenses. 


MULTI 
VISION 


TWICE  THE  LIGHTED  AREA! 

The  Square  Path  of  Light 


O50 

V_^/ per  pair 

Any  Size 

Aru/w/iere  in  U.S.A. 

Canada,   $4.50 

Look  for  the  name  Dillon  on  every 
lens  —  Know  it   by    the   bull's-eye. 


Unusual  in  Design 
Unique  in  Performance 

Dillon  efficiency  is  not  sacrificed 
for  distinction.  Every  angle  and  every 
curve  has  a  reason.  The  mottled  glass, 
for  instance,  diffuses  the  light,  while  the 
clear  portions  provide  the  necessary 
front  and  side  lighting.  The  bull's-eye 
in  the  centre,  an  exclusive  feature,  con- 
centrates and  magnifies  a  long-range 
stream  of  light  without  glare. 

Exclusive  Side  Lighting  Features 

Moreover,  theDillonis  theonlylens 
made  that  entirely  projects  beyond 
the  rim.  This  is  a  vitally  important 
mechanical  feature — on  it  depends  the 
immeasurably  greater  side-light  you  secure. 

The  Dillon  Multi-Vision  Lens  is  just  as  essen- 
tial in  each  headlight  as  the  reflector  itself.  And 
considering  the  protection  you  get,  it  is  the 
cheapest  safety  insurance  you  can  buy. 

Dealers — See  your  jobber.      Or  write  us  at  once 
regarding  unusual  and  profitable  proposition. 

Jobbers — Get  in   touch  with    us  regarding    this 
fast-selling  lens. 

NATIONAL  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Exclusive  Distributors  for  the  Dillon  Lens 

240  OLIVER  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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240  Oliver  Bid?.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

or  money  order)  for  one  pair 


Name. . . 
Address  . 


Make  of  Car Model  (Year) 


Motorists— Dealers— Jobbers 


If  you  want  FREE  illustrated  booklet, 
"Behind  the  Dillon  Lens," 


Check  here Pittsburgh 
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owners  to  economize  on 

face  vour  car  bills  now  with  a  good  con- 

science  unless  you  have  eliminated  waste. 

Where  leaky  piston  rin «jfs  are  replaced  with  Inlands 
the  saving;  of  gasoline  and  increase  of  power  runs  as  high  as 
Multiply  that  by  millions  of  cars  that  have  leaky 
piston  rings,  and  you  can  see  what  a  big  factor  gas-tight 
piston  rings  are  in  the  conservation  problem. 

Inlands  save  you  $.3  to  $10  per  set  over  any  other  type  of 
gas-tight  piston  ring.  Low  priced,  because  one  piece. 
Absolutely  gas-tight,  because  the  Spiral  Cut  eliminates  the 
gap  and  also  causes  the  ring  to  expand  in  a  perfect  circle, 
making  a  perfect  seal  with  the  cylinder  wall.  Ask  your 
garage  man  about  Inlands  at  once — get  these  gas-tight 
piston  rings  in  your  engine.      Write  for  booklet. 


JPIECE  PISTON  RING 

Dealer*-  Our  plan  isa  realbusinessbuilderfor  you— w  rote  now 
Inland  Machine  Works,  814  Mound  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 


-tand  the  absolute  obedience  and  loyalty 
•  >t  her  Japanese  sister  who  is  taught  from 
infancj  to  "love,  yield,  help  oth<  rs,  and 
it  Mi.  musl  be  u  tiling  to  sacrifice 
for  h>  i-  parents,  her  elan,  and  her  country, 
"  her  \  <  r\  lit.-  if  necessary." 

In  tin  portrayal  of  the  lib  «.f  O,  Bono 
San  from  her  babyhood  to  the  tunc  of  her 
supreme  sacrifice,  we  learn  about  many 
Japanese  family  customs,  their  poetic  and 
flower)  form  of  conversation,  their  national 
habits  and  ways,  and,  above  all,  the  won- 
derful self-repression  of  tin-  woman-child 
who  said  "farewell"  8auonara  .  first,  to 
iln  doll  thai  she  worshiped,  her  i.  areat 
treasure;  secondly,  to  her  heart's  beloved, 
and,  last  and  greatest,  to  her  soul's  idol, 
her  boh  Taro,  whom  sh<-  'had  th<  honor  to 

give  lor  his  Majestj  and  lor  Japan."  The 
story  is  characterized  bj  exquisite  pathos, 

Charming  fascination  of  beauty  and  mys- 
tery, and  a  delightful  description  of  Japan, 
the  land  of  flowers  and  sacrifice.  The 
author's  narrative  is  delicately  apprecia- 
tive and  her  graphic  word-pictures  are  a 
charm  to  the  mind  .as  the  beautiful  photo- 
graphic reproductions  arc  to  the  eye. 

AFTER  THE   CIVIL  WAR 

Oberholtser,  Ellis  Panon,  A  History  of  the 
I  uit.-.l  States  Since  the  CiTll  War.  In  five 
volumes.  Volume  I:  1865-68.  Pp.  579.  New  York: 
The  Maemillan  Company.  1917.  $3.50.  Postage, 
16  cents. 

The  brief  period  covered  by  this  opening 
volume  of  an  important  historical  work  was 
crowded  with  vital  events.  Reconstruc- 
tion in  the  South  followed  close  upon  the 
termination  of  the  Civil  War,  and  times 
Continued  perilous  altho  peace  had  been 
declared.  Mr.  Oberholtzer  writes  of  them 
with  manifest  fairness,  evidently  wishing  to 
treat  impartially  the  sections  then  so 
lately  arrayed  against  each  other  and  still 
so  widely  differing.  It  was  a  Southern  man 
who  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  after 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated; 
but  Andrew  Johnson's  character,  disposi- 
tion, and  habits  did  not  make  for  early 
Southern  satisfaction  or  later  Northern 
acceptance.  Contemned  at  first  by  South- 
ern men,  he  came,  strangely,  to  be  their 
hope,  almost  their  idol.  And  it  was  the 
North,  by  its  representatives  in  Congress 
and  its  influence  outside,  that  became  re- 
sponsible for  his  attempted  impeachment. 

It  is  not  in  all  respects  a  gratifying 
record  which  Mr.  Oberholtzer  affords  us, 
despite  his  able  and  admirable  presenta- 
tion of  it.  From  the  unhappy  beginning  of 
Johnson's  Administration,  on  through  the 
constant  turmoil  and  uncertainty  of  it — 
through  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  its 
accompanying  troubles  at  the  South;  the 
building  of  a  railroad  across  the  continent; 
the  wretched  Indian  wars  and  massacres; 
the  serious  developments  in  Mexico, 
Ireland,  and  Alaska,  as  related  to  American 
polities  and  progress — the  story  is  a  reve- 
lation often  painful  in  its  cumulative 
selfishness  and  greed  and  trying  to  national 
pride. 

It  is  a  record,  however,  that  intelli- 
gent Americans  must  study  — •  that  all 
Americans  must  study  to  be  intelligent; 
and  the  humiliating  features  of  it  are  dis- 
counted largely  by  the  wonderful  progress 
which  our  country  made,  materially  and 
politically,  even  during  the  four  years 
covered  by  this  volume,  and  of  which  this 
author  so  clearly  tells.  He  makes  no 
rhetorical  pretenses,  but  he  does  picture 
things  and  men  with  simple  clarity  of 
style,  tersely  setting  forth  the  salient 
facts.  If  many  of  these  facts  were  dis- 
creditable, the  fault  was  not  his,  altho  his 
must  be  the  credit  for  their  comprehensive 
grouping  and  their  succinct  recital. 
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ANOTHER     POLLY"  STORY 

Dowd,  Emma  <'.     Polly  and  the  Princess.     Pp. 

389.     Boston  and  New  York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    $1.85.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Here  is  another  "Polly  story,"  in  \Tliich 
Polly  again  docs  wonders  by  virtue  of  a 
sunny     disposition,     thoughtfulness,     and 
loving  sympathies.      This   time   her  activi- 
ties   are    exerted    on    the    inmates    of    the 
"June     Holiday      Home,"    a     "sumptuous 
station    where    indigent    gentlewomen   as- 
semble  to   await    the   coming  of   the   last 
train."     June     Holiday    had    meant    that 
this  home  should   he  a   real  one,   beautiful 
and  full  of  joy,   but   her  untimely   death 
leases  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
vixenish  Miss  Sniffen,  and  "The  Board"  is 
complacently   unconscious.     Polly's  great- 
est t'a\  orite,  Miss  Sterling,  is  her  "  princess" 
and  is  young  enough  to  fit  into  the  roman- 
tic wel)  which  Polly  and  fate  weave  around 
her.      While    the    Sniffen   villainy    is,    per- 
haps, overdrawn,  it  adds  excitement  and 
interest  to  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the 
story.      There  [are    many    laughs    in    the 
breezy  episodes  of  which  Polly  is  the  con- 
trolling spirit,  and  there  are  some  likable 
characters  in  "The  Home"  even  tho  the 
plot    is    somewhat   disjointed    and   uncon- 
vincing.     The    young    romance    of    Polly 
and  David  parallels  that  of  Miss  Sterling 
and    Nelson    Randolph    and,    of    course, 
"everybody  lived  happily  ever  after." 

AN  AWAKENING  BOOK  ON  BRAZIL 

Cooper,  Clayton  Sedgwick.  The  Brazilians  and 
Their  Country.  With  map  and  many  illustrations 
from  photographs.  Pp.  403.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.     1917.     $2.50.    Postage,  16  cents. 

This  volume  opens  with  a  chapter  on 
"mental  hospitality,"  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  this  quotation  from  Dr.  George  H. 
Blakeslee,  of  Clark  University:  "To  create 
a  more  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
history,  the  civilization,  and  the  problems 
of  our  sister  American  republics  is  our 
nation's  most  pressing  diplomatic  task." 

Of  our  sister  American  republics  Mr. 
Cooper  claims  Brazil  to  be  the  chief;  and 
writing  of  Brazil  s  "A  Leviathan  Country," 
he  says:  "Her  sheer  bigness  is  first  of  all 
impressive.  Only  four  other  countries  are 
greater  in  territory:  Russia,  Great  Britain 
with  her  colonies,  China,  and  the  United 
States  if  Alaska  is  included."  Further  on 
he  writes  thus: 

"It  is  because  of  her  range  of  national 
physical  possibility  that  this  southern 
Republic  is  destined  to  become  great  with 
a  greatness  that  only  the  richness  of  land 
and  water  extent  can  give.  It  is  a  country 
that  possesses  several  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  unoccupied  territory,  much 
of  it  utterly  unexplored,  thousands  of 
square  leagues  of  forests  which  have 
never  yet  resounded  to  the  feet  of  civi- 
lized man,  regions  as  extensive  as  half  of 
Europe,  in  which  the  deposits  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  minerals  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion await  tne  approach  of  a  world's  needs." 

As  a  country,  physically,  according  to 
Mr.  Cooper,  Brazil  has  not  been  understood; 
her  people,  in  character  and  in  habits, 
differ  as  widely  from  the  common  under- 
standing. One  State  alone,  the  Amazonas, 
is  larger  than  a  sixth  of  all  Europe.  "  Hi' 
who  would  discover  Brazil  must  need- 
spend  at  least  one  long  wander  year  apart 
from  the  dozen  or  less  fairly  sizable  cities, 
losing  himself  in  the  rural  districts,  where 
the  major  part  of  the  nation  abides."  So 
Mr.  Cooper  tells  us;  and  he  cites  Minas- 
Geraes,  with  its  3,960,000  population,  larg- 
est of  any  Brazilian  state,  as  possessing 
"no  city  of  any  size,  no  seaports,  no  large 
industries."  The  information  which  this 
book  affords,  not  less  surprizing  by  the 
extent  of  it  than  by  its  facts,  would  indicate 
that  Mr.  Cooper  spent  "one  long  wander 
year''  in  the  country  he  so  vividly  and 
comprehensively  portrays. 
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Toledo 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


YOU'VE  read  hoy?  the  fighting 
planes  maneuver — a  quick  climb 
— then  a  plunge — a  sharp  turn — then  a 
quick  reverse  turn — can  you  conceive 
of  anything  standing  such  strains? 

Yet  each  plug  must  deliver  an  in- 
dependent spark  every  sixteenth  part 
of  a  second  and  every  spark  must 
come  on  the  instant  and  fire  every 
charge  in  every  cylinder  every  time. 

I  hat  dependability  to  which  one 
may  safely  entrust  life  and  limb  if 
need  be,  is  inherent  in  Champion- 
Toledo  Spark  Plugs. 

When  you  realize  that  Champions 
supply  the  spark  of  life  for  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  motors  of  all 
kinds,  you  appreciate  how  faithfully 
we  are  attaining  laboratory  results  in 
quantity  manufacture. 

\\  hen  you  buy  spark  plugs  see  that 
the  name  "Champion"  is  on  the  por- 
celain— not  merely  on  the  box. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Champion  Aeroplane  Plug 
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How  did  we  do  it-heiore  we 
had  the  Mimeograph?"  queries 

her  boss.  "It  has  cut  down  our  operating, 
staffand  our  office  expense.    But  better  still, 

it  has  saved.  &reat  chunks  of  precious  time —  and  that's 
what  counts  now."    The  Mimeograph  prints  better  let- 
ters, forms,  blanks,  etc. — with  diagrams  and  illustrations 
if  you  wish — quicker  than  ever  before.    Let  us  show  you. 
A  Word  of  Caution :    The  Edison-Dick  Mimeograph 
and  the  supplies  which  we  manufacture  for  it  are  made 
to    work    together.     Upset  this   relationship,   the   work 
suffers,  and  our  responsibility  for  its  quality  and  output  ceases. 
Substitute  inferior  supplies  and  the  result  is  the  sure  waste  of  both 
valuable   time   and   materials.     You   do   not  know  what  splendid 
work   the   Mimeograph   can    do    unless    you    have    seen   the   new 
Mimeograph  operating,  under  proper  conditions.     Write  for  book- 
let "L" — today.     A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


'TWO  of  England's  most  distinguished 
1  port-  have  tuned  their  lyres  to  the 
praise  of  America  as  comrade  in  the  greal 
Struggle.  Sir  William  Watson  in  the  Lon- 
don Wineteenth  ( 'entury  pays  striking  tribute 
to  tin  leaders  of  tli  '  Allied  nations,  lirst  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  Geo.ge  and  then  to  President 
Wilson,  in   his  poem   "Americans,    Hail": 

AMERICANS,  II  ML! 

By  sik  Willi  \\i   w  w  m  in 

Here,  n><>.  is  greatness:  here  are  heads  grown.gray 

In  council,  not   yet  dreaming  of  repose: 

Urn    are  the  athletes  of  (lel)ate.  and   here 

The    brains    that    are    the    lamps    without    whose 

tight 
Armies   would   grope   and    stumble,    and   noblest. 

prow 
With  a    waste  splendor   dazzle  a   fruitless  field. 
Here    also,  his  hot   thirst   for  toil  unslaked. 
The  sinews  of  his  little   mind   unrelaved. 
Is   he.   our   Empire's  leader:   he   who  set 
The  wheels  of  the   machinery   of  victory 
Whirring  and  spinning  throughout  all  this  isle, 
Till   Britain  hummed  as  one  great    mill  of  war; 
A   man,   no  wraith  or   shadow:  a   live  man. 
Loathed  by  the  specters  and  the  counterfeits; 
A  man  as  human  as  your  Lincoln  was. 
Not    muffled   up  in  formula  and    phrase. 
Willi  palisaded  spirit,    but   gi\ing  us 
Access  and  entrance   to  his  hopes  and  fears, 
And  In  companionship   of  glorious  hazard 
Bearing  us  with  him,  while  he  treads  a  road 
Built    like  a  causeway   across   flaming    Hell; 
Himself  a    (lame   of  ardor   and    resolve, 
Beset  bj  all  the  tempests,  bm  unquenched. 
Being  used  to  blasts,  and  native  to  the  storm, 
And  thriving  on  the   thunder  from  his  prime. 

ours  were  the  shame,  if  having  such  a  leader 
\\  i    proved  unworthy  at  last  to  be  so  led, 
And  lowered   the  flan  of  an   unshaken  will. 
And  stooped  our  soul   to  a  stature  and  a  posture 
Like  theirs  who  preach  a  base  truck  with  the  foe; 

With  hope  that  can  not   wholly  vanquish  fear, 
Tlie   veiled,   unknown,    tremendous  morrow;   we 
With  our  own  chiefs  of  camp  and  council;  you 
With    yours;    and    at    your    head    the    famed,    the 

trusted. 
The  hated  and  revered  one:  he  whose  speech 
Is  hazeless  sister  unto  cloudless  thought; 
Who,  Hooding  with  a  bland  light  all  his  theme, 
Can.  when  the  hour  craves  gallant  archery, 
(Jnquiver  none  the  loss  a  deadly  lightning: 
A   mind   'twixt    wariness   and   boldness  poised. 
Wide-watching  and  far-scouting,  subtle  and  sage; 
Cool  as  a  pine  at  its  firm  heart  is  cool, 
Tho  secretly  a  colleague  of  the  sun. 
And  living  by  his  fire:  a  soul  erect 
K  en  as  the  pine  itself  is;  and  altho 
Towering  amid  tho  forest   of  your  life 
O'er  all  beside,  still  of  that  forest,  still 
I'ne  only  of  a  hundred  million  trees 
Knowing  no  difference  in  their  right  to  Summer. 

Ah.  once,   in  tho  dead   yesterday   that   seems 
Entombed  so  deep,  haply   we  did  him  wronti' 
We  knew   not  all;    now.  now  we  understand. 
We   are    men.    and    see    the   man:    large,    patient. 

calm. 
Freed    from    the    trammels    and    tho    coils    that 

bound 
And  half  obscured  him:  standing  there  to-day. 
Etched    with    no    vagueness    against    no    blurred 

sky 
Yonder  concerting  and  controlling  all 
The  instruments  in  that   vast  orchestra, 
Your  nation,  whence  there  rises  goldonly 
Tho  sternly,  with  far  surge  and  lidal  swell. 
Not  without  sad  and  wailful  underflow, 
Hut   mighty   in  heave  and   sound,   all  dissonance 

boshed, 

That  new  Heroic  Symphony  of  war; 
Beard    throughout    Earth    with    a    grave    thank- 
fulness 


Bj    Mich  as  love  (.'teat    music;  and   perhaps 
E  I  ii   on  an  ear  divine  not    wholly   lost, 
\oi   utterly  unacceptable  to  Heaven 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  publishes 
a  poem  entitled  "To  the  American  People" 
from  tin  pen  of  that  melodious  singer 
Laurence  Binyon,  inspired  by  the  Erighl  <>f 
our    troops    marching    through     London. 

and    by   a    desire    to   see    New    York   again. 
We   quote   a    few    Stan/a^: 

TO  Till.   AMERICAN   PEOPLE 
By  Lai  rekce  Binyon 

Men  of  America,  you  that   march  to-day 
Thro'  roaring  London,  supple  and  lean  of  limb. 
Glimpsed  in  the  crowd   I  saw   you.  and  in  your  eye 

Something  alert  and  grim 

As  knowing  on  what   stern  call  you  inarch  away 
To    the    wrestle   of  nations      saw    your   heads   held 

high, 

And.   that   same  moment,   far  in  a   flittering  beam 
High  over  old  and  storied  Westminster 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  with  England's  colors  clear 
Sisterly  twined  and   proud  on  tho  air  astream. 


I  see  again  the  fabulous  city  arise. 

Rock-cradled,  white  and  soaring  out  of  the  sea. 

Manhattan!  Queen  of  thronged   and  restless  bays 

And  of  daring  ships  is  she. 

()     lands   beyond,    that    into  the  sunset    gaze. 

Limitless,     teeming    continent    of    surmise! 

I  drink   again  that   diamond  air.   I  thrill 

To   the  lure  of  a   wonder  more  than  the  wondrous 

past 

And  see  before  me  ages  yet   more  vast 

Rising  and  challenging  heart   anil   mind  and  will. 


Taps  of  (he  Drum!  Again  you  have  hoard  them 
beat ; 

And  the  answer  comes,  a  continent  arms!      Oread, 

Pity,  and  Grief,  there  is  no  escape;  the  call 

Is  t  he  call  of  the  risen   Dead. 

Terrible  year  of  the  nation's  trampling  feet! 

An  angel  had  blown  his  trumpet   over  all 

From  the  ertds  of  the  earth,  from  Last  to  utter- 
most West. 

Because  of  the  soul  of  man   that   shall  not   fail. 

That   will  not   make  refusal  or  turn  and  quail, 

No.  nor  for  all  calamity  stay  its  quest. 

And   here,    here   too.    is   the    New    World,    born   of 

pain 
In  destiny-spelling  hours.      The  old  world  breaks 
Its  mold,  and  life  runs   fierce   and    fluid,  a  stream 
That    Hoods,   dissolves    remakes 

Each   pregnant   moment,   charged   to  its  extreme. 
Quickens   unending   future;   and   all's   vain 
Hut    the  onward   mind   that    dares   the   oncoming 

years 
And     takes    their     storm,     a     master.      Life    shall 

then 
Transfigure  Time  with  yet   more  marvelous  nun. 
Hail   to   the   sunrise!      Hail   to   the    PioneersI 


In  the  London  rVetO  Age  we  have  a 
little  etching  of  Desmond  Fitzgerald's 
showing  two  lovers  watching  for  the 
rising  of  a  late  moon. 

NIGHT 
By  Desmond  Fitzgerald 

Silent  we  stood,  the  odor  of  your  hair 

Was  in  my  nostrils   and  your  warm  hands  were 

In  mine  enfolded:    silent  we 

And   silent    and  still  the  blue-black   night   above. 

1  could  not   ^i  i 
Your  face,  1  only  knew 
That  silence  and  darkness  and  love  enfolded   me 

and  you 


As  i  bus  we  sOhmI. 

Hck'irt   b]    night  -   vast   solitude 

The  hours,  on  great  bla 

Made  reverent  and  treiiiilcii  -  bj    the   mysu 

our  love; 
Then  siiddenh 

The  veils  of  dark  were  lifted,  showing  me 

Your  lustroii  B  SO  pah    and  still, 

And   turning,    I    saw    the  diver   disk    of   the   moon 
rising  o\  er  the  hill. 

".K,"  as  Mr.  George  Russell  is  more 
widely  known,  sends  to  the  Dublin  1 
Tiroes  a  Long  and  eloquenl  letter  in  which 
he  pleads  for  a  "gel  together"  spirit 
among  Irishmen  of  various  Bchooli  of 
thought.  This  veteran  leader  in  the  world 
of  Irish  poesy  concludes  his  letter  with 
t  his  poem : 

TO   THE    MI.MOIU    OF   SOME  I    KNEW 

WHO    ARE    DEAD    AND    WHO 

LOVED    IRELAND 

llv   "M" 

Their  dream   had   left    me  numb  and  cold. 

Hut   yet   my  spirit   rose  in   pride. 
Refashioning    in    burnished    gold 

The  images  of  those  who  died, 
Or  were  shut  in  the  penal  cell. 

Here's  to  you.   I'earsc    your  dream,  not   mine. 
Hut   yet   the  thought   for  this  you  fell 

lias  turned  life's  waters  into  w  hie 

YOU   Who  have  died  on    Eastern   hills 

Or  tnlds  of  France  as  undismayed, 
Who  lit  with   interlinked  uills  * 

The  lima,  heroie  barricade. 
Vim.  loo,  in  Oil  Hie  dreams  you  had. 

Thought  of  some  thing  for  Ireland  dune. 
Was  it  not  so.  oh.  shining  lad. 

What  lured  you,  Alan  Anderson? 

I   listened   to  high  talk   from  you, 

Thomas    MacDonagh,    and    it    seemed 
Tho  words  wore  idle,   but   they  grew 

To   nobleness    by    death    redeemed. 
Life  can  not  utter  words  more  groat 

That  life  may  meet   h\    sacrifice, 
High  words  were  equaled  by  high  fate. 

You  paid  the  price.      You  paid  the  price. 

You  who  huri  fought  on  fields  afar. 

That   other    Inland   did   you    wrong 
Who  said  you  Shadowed  Ireland's  star, 

NOT  (/are   you   lauret-irrcath  nor  solid. 
Voit   proved   by   death   as   true   as   then. 

In   mightier  conflicts  played  their  part. 
Equal  your  sacrifice  may  weigh. 

Dear  Kettle,  of  the  generous  heart. 

The  hope  lives  on  age  after  age, 

Earth  with  its   beauty   might    bo  won 

For  labor  as  a  heritage. 

POT  this  has    Ireland   lost    a   son. 

This  hope  unto  a   flame  to  fan 

.Men  have  put    life   by    with   a   smile, 

Here's  to  you,  Connolly,  my  man. 
Who  cast  the  last   torch  on   the  pile. 

YOU,  too,  had  Ireland  in  i/our  can  . 

Who  watched  o'er  pits  of  blood  and  mire. 
From  iron  roots  leap  up  in  air 

Wild  forests,    magical  of   lire; 
Vet  while  the  Nuts  of  Death  wen  shed 

Your  memory  would  ever  stray 
To  your  own   isle.      Oh.  gallant  di  ad — 

This  wreath.   Will  Redmond,  on  your  clay. 

Here's  to  you  men  I  never  met 

Yet  hope  to  meet  behind  the  veil, 
Thronged  on  some  Starrs    parapet. 

That  looks  down  upon  Innisfail, 
And  see-  the  confluence  of  dreams 

That  clashed  together  in  our  night, 
due  river,  born  from  man]    streams. 

Koll  in  one  blaze  of  blinding  light. 
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More  Heat — Less  Coal 


^ 


The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap 
— the  Equalizer 


More  heat,  less  coal,  surely  a  most 
desirable  goal  for  the  householder 
— and  at  first  thought  an  unattain- 
able one.  With  coal  next  to  impos- 
sible to  obtain  and  the  boiler  fran- 
tically demanding  ton  after  ton,  it 
looks  like  an  impossibility  to  get 
more  heat  and  still  burn  less  coal. 

But  wait  a  minute !  There  is  a 
way  to  save  coal  and  still  be  com- 
fortably warm  even  in  the  severest 
weather.  That  way  is  The  Dunham 
Heating  Service,  the  foundation  of 
whichisThe  Dunham  Radiator  Trap. 

This  trap,  which  has  been  aptly 
termed  "The  Guardian  f  the  Coal 
Pile"  saves  coal  because  it  gets 
every  single  heat  unit  out  of  the 
coal  and  converts  it  into  genial, 
healthful  heat.  In  the  Dunham 
Heating  Service  this  trap  is  situated 
at  the  outlet  side  of  each  and  every 
radiator.  It  automatically  allows 
the  air  and  water  to  escape  and 
keeps  in  the  precious  heat  Right 
here,  at  the  point 
where  in  ordinary 
heating  systems  an 
enormous  amount 
of  coal  is  wasted — 
many,  many  buckets 
of  coal  are  saved  for 
Dunham  Service 
users. 


Homes,  apart- 
ments and  industrial 
plants  all  over  the 
country  are  saving 
coal  and  cutting 
down  their  fuel  bills 
by  Dunhamizing 
their  present  heat- 
ing equipment.  The 
installation  of  Dun- 
ham Radiator  Traps 


Postpone  This 

The  Dun  ham  Heating  Service  will 
postpone  that  anxious  moment 
when  you  come  to  the  last  of  the 
coalpile.  Dunham  Heating  Serv- 
ice saves  coal,  r  gulates  dampers 
automatically,  prevents  over- 
heating  as  well  as  under  heating, 
eliminates  hissir.g,  sputtering  air 
valves  and  pounding  pipes,  re- 
quires few  repairs  and  lasts  a 
lifetime. 


in  many  cases  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  fuel  saving  effected  the  first 
winter  often  more  than  pays  for 
the  expense  involved. 

The  Nation  must  save  50,000,000 
tons  of  coal  this  year.  How  is  it  to 
be  done  ?  There  is  only  one  way. 
That  is  to  make  the  coal  we  have  go 
twice  as  far  by  using  only  as  much  as 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Save  every 
unnecessary  shovelful.  "With  every 
shovelful  of  coal  you  waste  you 

— Lower  the  efficiency  of  the  man  on 

the  firing  line. 
— Lower  the  temperature  of  the  camps. 
—Reduce  the  speed  of  the  submarine 

destroyer. 
—Diminish  tht  force  of  the  projectile. 
—Slacken  the  speed  of  the  munition 

plant. 

In  other  words  you  prolong  the 
War.  Remember  this — every  half- 
heated  radiator,  every  pounding 
radiator,  every  sputtering,  hissing 
air  valve  on  a  radiator  is  a  coal 
waster. 

Look  to  your  pres- 
ent heating  equip- 
ment. Find  out  if 
you  are  getting  suf- 
ficient heat  for  the 
coal  you  burn.  Ask 
a  responsible  heat- 
ing contractor  how 
Dunham  Heating 
Service  may  be  in- 
stalled and  how  it 
can  save  coal  for 
you.  Ask  us  how 
your  present  heat- 
ing system  can  be 
Dunhamized.  Pa- 
triotism and  econ- 
omy are  calling  you 
to  save  coal.  Answer 
them  by  writing  us 
today.    Will  you  ? 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

1710  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


Factories  : 
Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Toronto,  Canada 


Branches  in  36  cities  in  U.  S. 
and  Canada 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


GERMAN    AIR-FLEET   LEADS  IN 
THREE  YEARS  OF  WAR 

l"?RANCE  Btudiei  the  aviation  return* 
-*-  as  eagerly  aa  America  watches  th<- 
baseball  bulletins.     The  Frenchman  i-  aa 

familiar  with  tin-  Boore  of  the  Allied  planes 
as  a  New  Yorker  i>  with  the  batting 
average  of  the  Giants.     Unfortunately,  he 

can  timl  in  the  figures  little  that  is  .  n- 
oouraging,  for  the  official  aviation  record 
shows  Pan-Germany  to  be  the   victor  in 

th<-  air  by  a  score  of  1,121  victories  with 
tit)  aces  to  the  Allies'  1,171  with  12o  acee, 
Naturally,  the  question  arises:  "Why 
should  Germany  with  half  the  number  of 
aces  almost  equal  the  score  of  the  Allies'.'"' 
In  a  carefully  prepared  article  in  The 
Outlook,  giving  the  victories  of  all  the  air- 
forces  in  detail  up  to  December  1,  1917, 
Laurence  La  Tourette  Driggs  thus  answers 
the  query : 

The  answer  is,  Germany's  air-service  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  competent  man. 
General  von  Hoeppner,  formerly  Chief 
of  Staff  of  General  von  Bulow's  army,  was 
in  November,  1916,  made  Chief  of  Ger- 
many's Air-Service.  Subject  only  to  the 
orders  of  the  Kaiser,  von  Hoeppner  is 
absolute  dictator  of  the  air-service.  He 
not  only  doubled  the  output  of  airplane 
engines  in  1917,  by  standardizing  the 
Mercedes  and  the  Benz  motors,,  but  he 
produced  the  deadliest  type  of  fighting 
machine  the  world  has  ever  seen  in  the 
1917  Albatros  single-seater.  Likewise,  in 
launching  the  thirty  heavy  bombing 
machines  on  London,  July  7,  1917,  he 
exhibited  to  the  Allies  the  best  defensive 
war  -  plane — the  Goth  a — that  had  ever 
been  devised.  And  it  is  rumored  that  the 
coming  spring  will  see  "flying  tanks," 
and  a  superior  type  of  Fokker  fighting  air- 
plane as  further  results  of  the  constant 
experimentation  so  wisely  encouraged  by 
von  Hoeppner. 

In  selecting  personnel  and  advisers 
General  Von  Hoeppner  displays  the  same 
skill  that  he  has  shown  in  airplane-con- 
struction. He  inflamed  Germany  with 
press  propaganda  and  held  war-exhibitions 
throughout  the  larger  cities,  in  which  the 
latest  types  of  war-airplanes  were  dem- 
onstrated and  sham  battles  in  the  air 
were  fought.  The  result  was  an  en- 
thusiastic rush  to  the  flying  service  by  the 
young  men  most  eager  to  learn  this  work — 
and  it  is  precisely  this  class  of  applicants 
that  yields  the  natural-born  pilots. 

But  above  all  else  the  prevailing  air- 
tactics  of  the  astute  von  Hoeppner  must 
be  examined  and  approved.  Tactics  which 
permit  67  German  pilots  to  win  almost  as 
many  victories  as  124  Allied  pilots  win  in 
the  same  time  are  worthy  of  imitation. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Anglo-Saxons  that 
German  temperament  and  characteristics 
do  not  lend  themselves  so  nicely  as  do  ours 
to  the  science  of  aviation.  Yet,  despite  this 
racial  handicap,  their  airmen  hold  their 
own  against  overwhelming  numerical  odds. 
Verily,  an  ounce  of  brain  is  worth  a  pound 
of  brawn. 

German  tactics  are  permeated  with  that 
detestable  word  "efficiency."  The  maxi- 
mum of  success  with  the  minimum  of  risk 
is  determined  upon  by  von  Hoeppner  and 
his  staff  of  experienced  aviators,  regard- 
less of  the  chivalrous  sportsmanship  of 
their  opponents.     Tactics  that  have  proved 
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luooessful  to  Boelke  and  [mmelmano  ore 

i(|i)|)tc(l  by  the  entire  air-serviee,  and  are 
irst  rehearsed  and  then  practised  by  all 
icrinaii  airmen  in  combat.  Team-work, 
ormation  fighting,  Bhamelesa  avoidance  of 
ti  equal  contest,  venturing  over  enemy 
ines  only  with  strong  support,  permit  the 
iw  thus  banded  together  to  hold  their 
iwn  against  the  preponderating  but  scat- 
ered  free  lances  of  the  Allies.  Willi  one 
ompetent  mind  to  direel  it,  with  iron- 
lad  rules  to  protect  it,  the  German  air- 
erviee,  like  the  German  machines,  to-day 
.isily  outranks  the  world  opposed.  The 
ooner  this  unpalatable  but  relentless 
ruth  is  realized  the  sooner  will  we  adopt 
icthods  to  cope  with  those  of  Germany, 
ml  then  the  sooner  will  our  peace  with 
onor  come. 

In  a  table  which  accompanies  his  article 
he  writer  gives  in  detail  the  losses  and 
ictories  of  the  air-fleets  of  the  world.  A 
iimmary  of  the  totals  presents  the  fol- 
>wing  illuminating  facts,  an  "ace"  being 

fighting  pilot  who  has  brought  down  at 
■ast  five  enemy  planes: 

FRENCH    ACES 

I,i\  ing 13 

Victories 399 

Dead,  or  retired 16 

Victories    168 

BRITISH    ACES 

Living  30 

Victories 298 

Dead,  or  retired .'* 

Victories 102 

AMERICAN    LAFAYETTE    ESCADRILLE 

Living 12 

Victories 35 

Dead 3 

Victories 10 

BELGIAN    ACES 

Living 5 

Victories 31 

ITALIAN      ICES 

Living 10 

Victories  (to  Nov.  1,  1917) 121 

RUSSIAN     ACES 

Living 3 

Victories 30 

GERMAN    ACES 

Living 27 

Victories 504 

Dead  or  captured 37 

Victories    589 

BULGARIAN 

Dead 1 

Victories 20 

TURKISH 

Living 1 

Victories 8 

In  the  American  list,  which  includes  all 
ictories  to  December  1,  1917,  Raoul 
lUfbery  is  the  only  ace,  to  whom  seventeen 
ictories  are  credited.  In  analyzing  the 
st  the  writer  says: 

Fifty-nine  French  aces  appear  in  this 
st,  only  sixteen  of  whom  have  been 
illed  or  captured.  But  their  total  is 
nly  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  airplanes 
rought  down,  as  against  one  thousand 
ml  ninety-three  brought  down  by  the 
xty-four  German  aces! 

Our  conclusion  here  is  irresistible.  The 
iennans  must  have  some  superiority 
ither  in  men,  machines,  or  tactics  which 
ermits  this  approximate  doubling  of  the 
■ore. 

Hut  another  glance  at  the  list  discloses 
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VENTILATING 
HEATING   AND 
AIKWA/HING 

XY/TEMX 


(REGUSP, 


■g^  ■ .     .wqu  %      ma      j 

a  work™   ajJrites 
about"  ventilation 


"I  am  a  machinist  work- 
ing in  an  old-fashioned 
shop  of  little  or  no  im- 
provements. Many  of 
the  boys  have  headaches  in  the  forenoon. 
If  I  open  the  windows  there  is  a  crop  of 
sneezes.  If  the  windows  remain  shut 
we  get  sleepy  about  3  o'clock.  Bad  air 
is  the  cause  of  these  headaches  and  this 
slowed-up  feeling.  I  know  this  because  in 
modern  ventilated  shops  where  I  have 
worked  this  sorry  condition  of  affairs 
never  existed.  I  make  good  money; 
like  the  shop  and  comrades;  but  I  am 
going  to  protect  the  two  most  valuable 
things  I  possess — my  health,  and  my 
working  capacity.  The  boss  will  have  to 
get  positive  ventilation  to  keep  me." 

Labor  is  choosing  the  conditions  under 
which  it  will  work.  Factory  owners  are 
rapidlylearning  that  Sturtevant-equipped 
factories  attract  and  hold  the  highest 
grade  hel-p;  cut  down  excess  sick-leave; 
energize  tired,  faltering  hands;  increase 
production  and  improve  the  quality  of 
product.  Sturtevant  Systems  insure 
SAFE  ventilation  because  air  is  distrib- 
uted independent  of  weather  conditions 
and  without  draughts. 


Portable      Ready-to-Run 
Fan    for    small     ventilat- 
ing requiremen  t  s 
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i    that    (>v  if    half    lli<     '  "  i  m;ii! 

.   I.,  in  killed,  leaving  but  twenty-seven 
;ni .  n  ith  tin  ir  total  of  tiv  ••  hundred 

anil  four,  a-  compared  with  forty-three 
h\  ii  totaling  three  hundred 

ami    ninety-nine    victories.     Hot h    tables 
eurate    ui>    ti>    Deoember    1,    1917. 
over  half  tin    German  aoes  have  been 
-destroyed  by  tin    French  (with  tin-  assis- 
tance of  tin    British,  Italian,  Belgian,  and 
American  aviators),  while  bul   sixteen  of 
tin-  French  airmen  of  this  expert  class  have 
lost  their  lives.     Moreover,  the  vanquished 
enemy  aces  number  among  them  many  of 
their  most   celebrated  Bghters,  while  tin 
bulk  of  the  surviving   French  aces  have 
modest  scores  ami  can  not  be  regarded  as 
superior     in     experience     to     the     famous 
enemies  they  conquered. 

With  this  evidence  before  us,  it  is  Logical 

to  conclude  that,  while  Teutonic  air-tac- 
tics ma]  produce  more  high-SOOre  aces, 
yet  their  tactics  do  not  serve  to  prevent 
ultimate    defeat    l>\    antagonists    of    less 

renown.  And  here  we  arrive  at  the  meat 
of  the   problem. 

Tactics  are  of  vast  importance,  hut  in- 
dividual superiority  means  vastly  more. 

German  air-tactics  discourage  the  pro- 
duction of  numerous  small  aces,  hut 
magnify  the  prowess  of  the  established  ace 

of  great  reputation,  who  is  invariably  a 
squadron  leader.  The  fighting  squadron 
sallies  forth  on  its  daily  patrol.  A  vic- 
tim is  sighted.  Down  drops  the  crafty 
patrol,  and  by  the  time  the  isolated  ob- 
server is  aware  of  its  presence  he  is  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  by  the  swifter  enemy 
machines.  At  the  proper  instant,  when 
the  ensnared  pilot  is  fully  occupied  with 
his  encircling  enemies,  the  squadron  leader 
comes  diving  down  to  the  attack,  pouring 
ahead  of  him  a  living  stream  of  lead  as  he 
approaches. 

With  nothing  else  to  distract  his  atten- 
tion, his  opportunity  for  a  "victory"  is 
almost  certain.  But,  successful  or  other- 
wise,-once  his  attack  is  delivered,  he  swoops 
on  down  to  safety  absolutely  without 
risk  of  danger  to  himself  and  withdraws 
with  his  stipporters  to  await  another  op- 
portunity for  a  surprize  attack. 

Thus  Germany  saves  her  star  ace  from 
exposure  and  permits  him  to  roll  up 
prodigious  individual  scores  at  the  expense' 
of  his  fellows  until  they,  too,  have  become 
proficient  through  repeated  experiences 
with  their  expert  leader. 

With  the  Allied  airmen  this  successful 
system  is  imitated  only  as  far  as  the 
enemy's  tactics  compel  them  to  follow  it. 
Every  man  is  for  himself  among  the  Allied 
air-fighters,  and  overwhelming  odds  are 
recklessly  disregarded  to  a  most  melan- 
choly degree,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  heavy 
and  growing  losses  among  the  French  and 
British  fliers. 

England  neither  publishes  the  British 
lists  of  aces  nor  gives  their  victories  par- 
ticular mention,  unless  for  some  distin- 
guished conduct  which  accompanies  them. 
Therefore  the  British  list  herein  is  far 
from  complete. 

It  is  probable  that  this  table  of  thirty- 
three  British  aces,  with  their  total  score 
of  almost  four  hundred  enemy  airplanes 
shot  down,  might  be  easily  doubled  both 
in  number  of  aces  and  in  number  of  enemy 
machines  destroyed  if  the  whole  truth 
could  be  ascertained.  But  England,  with 
blunt  justice,  declines  to  advertise  her 
fighting  airmen  over  other  soldiers,  who 
are  doing  their  duty  as  brilliantly,  even  if  in 
a  less  spectacular  fashion,  and  I  have  been 
able  to  secure  this  partial  list  of  Great 
Britain's  flying  sharpshooters  during  these 
three  years  of  war  only  through  the  in- 
cidental  mention  of   their  A'ictories  when 


the-,    pilot*  t..i  ■  •    ' 'id'  oorations  for 

distinguished  conduct  from  their  King. 

The      I    lilted     Stat.         hi        but     one     ace, 

Major  liaoul  Lufbery,  of  Wallingford, 
Connecticut,  who  i^  now  commanding 
officer  of  tin  Lafayette  Bsoadrille.   Lufbi  rj 

(edited  with  seventeen  (Jerinail  air- 
planes to  date.  So  far  he  has  escaped  ab- 
solutely unhurt  after  some  thirty  months' 
Constant    exposure    to    the    perils    of    living 

and  the  bullets  and  shells  of  the  enemy. 

Fifteen  Americans  in  all  have  gained  at 
least  line  v  ictorv  over  their  opponents 
which  is  officially  credited  to  them,  while 
many  others  have  brought  down  one  or 
more  German  airplanes  which  fell  to  earth 
deep  within  the  enemy's  lines  and  were  not 
observed  by  French  officers,  and  therefore 
could  not   be  homologated. 


LADIES,   MEET  THE  ONLY  BACHELOR 
GENERAL  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

WHEN  Joffre,  the  hero  of  the  Marne, 
visited  West  Point  he  was  pleasantly 
Burprized  at  luncheon  to  find  that  all  the 
American  officers  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  could  converse  with  him  fluently 
in  his  own  tongue.  This  added  greatly  to 
the  French  commander's  enjoyment  of  the 
occasion,  for  he  speaks  no  English.  It 
was  all  the  result  of  a  happy  idea  of 
Mi  j. -Gen.  John  Biddle,  then  plain  Colonel 
Biddle,  Superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  I  managed  it,"  said 
the  General  when  some  one  at  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club  in  Washington  asked  him 
about  it.  "Of  course  I  knew  that  Joffre 
couldn't  speak  English,  so  I  picked  out 
the  officers  at  the  Point  who  could  talk 
French  and  kept  him  surrounded  with 
them.     It  was  very  simple." 

Quite  simple  to  be  sure,  still  it  illustrates 
the  tact  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  United  States  Army.  General 
Biddle  himself  speaks  French  almost  as 
well  as  Joffre,  for  altho  an  American  to 
the  core  he  was,  when  a  youngster,  a  near- 
French  schoolboy.  But,  says  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger: 

In  order  to  understand  how  this  came 
about,  and  how  the  grandson  of  a  Phila- 
delphian  of  distinction  happened  to  be 
born  in  Detroit,  one  must  go  back  a  bit. 

Maj.  John  Biddle,  grandfather  of  the 
present  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  was  him- 
self an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  a  man  of  considerable  wealth.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  whose 
bank  was  smashed  by  the  enmity  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  The  Major,  while  still  a 
young  man,  moved  from  Philadelphia  to 
Detroit.  He  was  Territorial  Delegate  in 
Congress  from  Michigan  in  1829  to  1831. 
His  eldest  son  was  William  S.  Biddle, 
who  had  eight  children.  The  first  two 
were  girls.  The  third  was  John,  w-ho  is 
now  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  He 
spent  his  early  boyhood  on  his  father's 
estate,  on  the  island  of  Grosse  Isle,  in 
the  Detroit  River. 

His  mother  was  Susan  Dayton  Ogden, 
of  a  distinguished  New  Jersey  family. 
She  was  ambitious  for  eldest  son  John, 
and  with  a  view  to  his  satisfactory  educa- 
tion he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Geneva, 
in  Switzerland.  He  was  then  a  red- 
headed boy.  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
while    at    the    school    he    boarded    with   a 


number  of   his  fellow   pupih   at    at     • 
lishment  called  the  Pension  Congnard. 

He    -pi  nt     three    years    at     tin     School    in 
< ..  in  va     |  w  Inn     French    was 
language),     and     then     was     sent     to     the 
University  of   Heidelberg  to  continue  hh 

education.       From    Heidi  II..  a    youth 

of  eighteen,  he  was  brought   back  to  this 
country,    and    in    1.S77    entered    the    \ 
Point   Military  Academy  as  a  cadet. 

At  West  Point  his  acquaintance  with 
I'll  mil  and  German  (particularly  tin 
former)  helped  him  a  gnat  ileal, 
much  more  important  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  of  a  studious  turn  and  ex< 
tionalh  well  equipped  intellectually.  No- 
body was  surprized  when  he  was  trradu- 
ated  second  in  his  class. 

The  highest-ranking  graduates  of  each 
class  at  tin  Point  have  the  option  of  going 
into  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Army, 
which  is  generally  considered  the  i 
desirable  branch  of  our  military  sen  ice. 
Accordingly,  young  Biddle  became  an 
engineer  officer,  being  appointed  a  second 
lieutenant  in  1881,  and  assigned  thereupon 
to  the  Second  Battalion  of  Engineers  at 
WiUet's  Point,  N.  Y. 

A  few  years  later  he  was  appointed  an 
instructor  in  practical  military  engineering 
at  West  Point.  During  the  Spanish  War 
he  served  in  Cuba.  In  November,  1 
he  was  sent  to  Manila;  and  not  long  after- 
ward to  Guam,  to  survey  that  island.  He 
was  made  engineer  commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1901,  and  held 
that  job  for  six  years.  Then  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  important  work  in  California, 
to  be  later  attached  to  the  General  Staff 
at  Washington,  and  dispatched  (in  Novem- 
ber, 1914)  to  Austria  as  a  "war-observer.'' 

So  virulent  was  the  feeling  againM 
Americans  in  the  German  and  Austrian 
camps  that  our  military  observers  as- 
signed to  the  armies  of  the  Central  Em- 
pires were  at  length  withdrawn.  Whether 
it  was  on  this  account  or  not  that  Colonel 
Biddle  came  home  nobody  knows.  He 
never  had  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject. 
But  on  his  return  he  was  made  Superin- 
tendent of  the  West  Point  Academy. 

This  is  a  skeleton  of  General  Biddle  - 
official  life.  As  to  the  social  side  and  his 
personal  characteristics  let  it  be  set  down 
at  once  that  he  is  a  bachelor — the  onh 
bachelor  general  in  the  Army — and  then 
is  no  question  of  doubt  as  to  its  being  a 
condition  of  his  own  choosing,  for  people 
have  long  asked  in  all  sincerity:  "Whj 
doesn't  Biddle  marry?  All  the  women, 
young  and  old,  adore  him."  It  has  alwun  8 
been  a  mystery,  says  The  Public  Ledger, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  following 
anecdote  which  indicates  at  least  that  In 
believes  in  a  state  of  preparedness  iu 
matrimony  as  well  as  in  war: 

A  good  many  years  ago  he  happened 
to  be  stationed  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which 
is  an  educational  center  of  some  impor- 
tance. Another  engineer  officer,  who  had 
seven  children,  was  stationed  at  Chat- 
tanooga, which  possesses  no  such  ad- 
vantages. He  (the  father  of  seven)  wrote 
to  the  War  Department  complaining  that 
the  arrangement,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  not  fair,  and  asking  for  a  swap. 

In  ordinary  official  course  the  letter 
was  sent  to  Biddle,  who  replied  in  due 
form  that  he  had  never  heard  of  am 
discrimination  against  an  officer  on  account 
of  his  marital  condition  or  unfortunati 
lack  of  same;  but  that,  if  tin  questiot 
were  seriously  raised  in  his  case,   he  wacj 
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Pennsylvania 

PACUUM 


The  Tires 
That  Grip 
At  Any 


How  the  cups 
operate  to  pre- 
vent skidding 
with  no  resist- 
ance to  forward 
speed. 


I.  Contact 


2.    Pr, 


3.    Seal 


4.  Suction 


5.  Grip  6.  Edge  release    7.  Disengagement 


"^HE  tires  that  deliberately  glue  their 
*  round,  heavy  feet  on  the  wet,  slip- 
pery pavement  with  a  suction  grip  that 
only   the    forward    rolling  of  the   tires 
can  release — 

That  grip-hold-let-go,  one  massive  cup- 
shaped  foot  following  closely  upon 
another,  exerting  a  continuous  powerful 
vacuum  clutch  that  denes  the  skid-wet 
treachery  of  the  pavement  at  whatever 
speed  the  driver  may  fancy — 

That  utilize  the  wet  of  the  slippery  pave- 
ment to  lay  a  track  of  skid-preventing 
vacuum  power  that  loosens  only  when 
the  tires  roll  forward,  lift  the  edge  of 
each  cup  gently  and  break  the  seal — 


That  give  a  riding  safety,  whatever  the 
weather,  that  is  guaranteed,  else  tires 
returnable  at  purchase  price,  yet  draw- 
no  heavier  on  power  and  "gas"  than 
any  other  tires  of  equal  weight  and 
thickness. 

Emphatic  and  distinctive  as  the  safety 
service  of  Vacuum  Cups  is,  no  less  so 
is  the  mileage  service  of  Vacuum  Cup 
Tires.  At  prices  on  a  parity  with  ordi- 
nary tires,  they  are  guaranteed — per 
warranty  tag — for 

6,000  Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  jeannette,  pa. 

Direct  factory  branches  and  Service  Agencies  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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prepared  to  marry  within  twenty-four 
bo  urc 

Thai  iettled  it.  The  War  Departmenl 
took  in>  further  action.  Hut  with  Biddle 
there  wai  evidently  a  difference  between 
marrying  and  being  prepared  t<>  marry; 
for  (the  security  of  his  assignment  of  duty 
at  Nashville  being  established)  be  gave 
no  further  signs  of  an  intention  to  lead 
anv  fortunate  female  person  to  the  altar. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  Assistant  Chief 
»>f  Staff  lias  always  been  remarkably  fond 
of  children.  He  particularly  delights  in 
boys.  On  a  reoent  occasion,  while  super- 
intendent at  the  Point,  a  summons  from 
the  War  Department  called  him  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  while.  All  the  time  while 
there  he  was  on  pins  and  medics  to  get 
hack,  saying  that  he  "hated  to  leave  his 
boys" — meaning  the  cadets,  by  whom, 
needless  to  say.  he  was  much  loved. 

One  hoy.  the  son  of  a  very  dear  deceased 

friend,   he  adopted  in  a   way   a  few  years 

took    him    into    his    home,    educated 

him.   and  in  due  time  sent  him  to  West 

Point. 

The  General  is  very  fond  of  dogs  and 
horses.  He  likes  to  ride,  and  thereby, 
it  might  he  said,  hangs  a  little  story. 

When  (at  that  time  a  very  young  man) 
he  was  an  instructor  at  West  Point  it 
chanced  that  he  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  take  a  young  lady  for  a  ride. 
Promptly  at  the  hour  he  was  at  the  door 
of  the  hotel  where  she  was  staying  and 
sent  up  his  card.  She  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  he  blew  a  whistle  to  summon  his 
orderly  with  the  horses. 

Now,  the  young  lady  had  hair  of  a  vivid 
red  color,  and  those  were  days  when  red 
hair  had  not  yet  become  fashionable  and 
admired.  She  was  sensitive  on  the  subject. 
and  presently,  when  the  horses  were  fetched 
she  became  furious.  For,  lo!  both  of  the 
horses  where  white  horses. 

Convinced  that  an  insult,  or  at  least 
a  mauvaise  plaisanterie,  was  intended,  she 
turned  angrily  upon  the  young  army 
officer — only-  to  see  him  ruefully  rubbing 
his  own  red  head  wrhile  bending  a  dis- 
consolate and  apologetic  glance  upon  her. 

Of  course,  she  laughed  and  forgave 
him.  Nobody  could  ever  be  really  angry 
with  John  Biddle. 

The  Biddies  rank  as  one  of  the  oldest 
American  families,  having  been  in  America 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  They  were 
also  people  of  importance  in  England,  for 
the  family  is  one  of  the  few  that  brought 
with  them  to  this  country'  their  servants 
and  their  furniture.  The  Public  Ledger 
says  of  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  new  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff: 

He  is  a  typical  Biddle.  As  such, 
physically  and  otherwise,  he  might  stand 
for  the  whole  family — whose  name,  by  the 
way,  is  spelled  Biddulph  in  England,  tho 
pronounced  "Biddle." 

About  four  times  a  week  somebody 
asks  the*  General  if  he  has  ever  heard  that 
story  about  "What  is  a  biddle?"  He 
always  listens  to  it  with  an  amiable  smile. 
But  there  is  a  much  better  story  (not  so 
well  known)  about  an  Englishman  who, 
having  sojourned  in  Philadelphia,  de- 
scribed the  city  as  a  place  where  "most 
of  the  people  were  named  Scrapple,  and 
everybody  had  biddle  for  breakfast. 

John  Biddle  being  a  bachelor,  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  be  a  good  deal  of  a 
club  man.  He  "goes  out"  in  societyT  a 
good  deal,  and  has  always  been  much 
sought  as  a  guest  at  dinner  parties.  One 
reason    for    his    social    popularity,    tho    a 


minor  one.  i-  that,  while  admiring  young 
women,  hi'  is  attentive  to  the  older  ones, 

II.    hkes   bridge,   and   plays  a   first-. 

ganie. 

tor  accomplishments,   he  has  none. 

II.    .Iocs   not    need   them.     The  girls 

that     he    is    a    '  ..actly    what 

they  mean  by  that  may  he  left   to  surmise. 

one   of    his    fellow    officers   about 

Biddle,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  in  all 
his  army  life  the  new  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  lias  figured  conspicuously  as  what  is 

Vulgarly  called  the  "goat."  All  sorts  of 
undesirable  johs  have  been  put  upon  him, 
apparently  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  would  accept  them  cheerfully  and 
perform  them  uncomplainingly.  He  has 
always  manifested  a  willingness  to  do 
anything — the  surveying  of  the  Island  of 
(J nam  being  one  of  the  bothersome  tasks 
assigned  to  him. 

His  duties,  however,  have  been  chiefly 
of  a  military  character.  Indeed,  there  is 
hardly  any  other  officer  of  the  corps  of 
engineers  whose  professional  activities 
have  been  to  such  an  extent  those  of  a 
soldier.  This  has  come  about  through  his 
own  seeking,  for  he  is  typically  a  military' 
man,  rather  than  a  mere  buUder  of  bridges 
and  forts. 


A  CLOSE-UP  OF  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE 
BY  A  FRENCH  WAR-PRISONER 

THE  privations  ensuing  on  three  years 
of  war  were  not  needed  to  make  the 
German  people  sick  of  the  grim  game. 
They  jumped  into  it  blithely  enough  be- 
cause they  had  to  and  because  they  be- 
lieved it  would  be  all  over  in  their  favor 
within  from  thirty  to  sixty  days.  When 
a  French  prisoner,  captured  early  in  the 
war,  told  one  of  his  guards,  who  was  im- 
patient for  the  end,  that  it  might  come  in  a 
year  or  two  when  German  autocracy  had 
been  demolished,  the  guard  looked  at  the 
Frenchman  with  a  discouraged,  stupid  air. 
The  French  prisoner,  who  was  held  in 
Bavaria  for  more  than  a  year,  tells  us  this 
in  his  book,  "The  Diary  of  a  Private" 
(Haehette,  Paris).  During  his  enforced 
stay  in  the  country  Mr.  Gaston  Riou,  the 
author,  became  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  mind  of  the  German  people  not 
only  through  talks  with  his  guards  but 
also  through  contact  with  people  away 
from  the  prison  for  whom  he  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners  did  forced  labor  at  20  pfennigs  a 
day  of  nine  hours.  The  most  obvious 
difference  between  the  French  and  the 
Germans  that  he  notes  is  that  while  the 
French  read  newspapers  and  have  political 
ideas,  in  Germany  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  the  ignorance  of  the  people  as  to 
general  affairs.  He  compares  the  German 
peasant  and  workman  to  a  French  cul- 
tivator in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
accepted  princes,  lords,  imposts,  corvees, 
and  wars  as  he  accepted  the  sun,  the  rain, 
the  hail,  the  frost.  Authority  is  the  all- 
subduing  factor  to  him,  and  in  the  transla- 
tion of  one  chapter  of  the  book,  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest  by  Mr.  Charles 
N.  Brown,  we  find  a  quaint  example  of 
this  notion  of  authority: 

It  happened  to  me,  a  prisoner  of  war,  to 
berate  roundly  a  sentinel,  to  reproach 
him   for   failing    in   his   duty.     I   laughed 


inwardlj      H>  trembled.     At  attentioi 

ire  hi-  officer,  In  trembled  beneath  the 
majestj  of  the  order  of  the  Befehl.  He 
became  submissive,  lost  in  good -will. 
Ih  had  forgotten  that  I  was  a  Frenchman, 
that  I  was  his  thing;  that  by  the  regulation! 
it  was  forbidden    me  to  speak  to  him;    that 

he  should  have  barred  my  way  with  but 
bayonet,  touching  me  with  the  steel, 
Btabbed  me  even  no!  1  had  given  an 
order;  the  man  who  gives  an  order,  who 
gives  forth  a  Befehl  i>  sacrosanct  for  this 

people. 

From  talks  more  or  less  clandestine 
with  his  guards  and  the  peasants  who 
employed  him  the  author  gradually  cams 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  tin- 
patriotic  songs  sung  by  recruits  in  the 
streets,  in  spite  of  patriotic  utterances  in 
sermons  and  schools,  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many are  not  the  affair  of  the  (leniian 
Michel.     In  July,  1915,  he  wrote: 

It  is  now  a  year  that  I  have  been  a  part, 
of  the  life  of  this  corner  of  Germany.  I 
have  looked  about,  1  have  questioned, 
I  have  listened.  They  are  now  entirely 
tamed.  There  are  no  longer  cries  of 
"Death!"  No  longer  a  "Kaput,"  except 
by  wayr  of  pleasantry.  In  the  villages 
when  the  gang  of  prisoners  arrives  the 
children  come  running  from  everywhere, 
barefooted,  a  little  timid,  at  the  same  time 
bashful  and  smiling.  Their  papas  have 
told  them  that  the  French  are  famous 
soldiers,  "the  only  ones  who  have  been 
able  to  face  the  gray-blues."  This  has 
magnified  us  in  the  eyes  of  these  urchins. 
Then,  too,  they  know  that  we  receive 
packages,  a  great  many  packages.  They 
bebeve  us  incredibly  rich.  They  even 
declare,  among  themselves,  that  there  is  a 
billionaire  and  six  millionaires  at  Fort 
Orff,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  came  about, 
but  I  am  the  billionaire.  This  little  world 
is  surprized  and  delighted  that  persons  of 
such  quality  and  so  terrible  upon  the  field 
of  battle  should  show  themselves  so  simple 
when  with  them.  Their  bourgeoisie  and 
country  nobility  have  a  rather  indifferent 
manner  toward  them.  At  last  the  vil- 
lagers learned  that  the  fort  was  a  veritable 
republic,  that  there  we  had  supprest  all 
distinctions  of  fortune,  that  all  packages 
were  shared  by  all  alike,  by  those  who 
received  them  and  by  those  who  did  not. 
This  communism,  natural  as  it  is,  touched 
and  conquered  them. 

The  fact  is  that  the  children  and  the 
labor  gang  fraternized.  The  women  of- 
fered us  on  the  sly,  one  an  apple,  another 
an  egg.  The  elders  bowed  quite  low  to  us. 
They  addrest  us  as  "Most  honored 
Mr..  So-and-so,"  and  "Most  high-born 
Mr.  So-and-so."  Even  at  Ingolstadt, 
while  we  were  waiting  for  our  packages 
in  the  Place  de  la  Kommandantur,  the 
civfiians  came  and  went,  chattering  in 
front  of  us.  The  women  were  particularly 
attentive.  They  recognized  Monsieur 
Paul,  "who  had  a  terrible  wound,  but  who, 
thank  God,  was  quite  recovered,"  and 
'Monsieur  Paul,  who — "  and   "Monsieur 

Jacques,  who "    And  how  they  laughed 

with  all  their  teeth  when  we  called 
them  to  order,  citing  the  paper  of  the 
previous  dayr  which  had  mercilessly  crit- 
icized them.  They-  openly  scorned  the 
newspaper.  The  sentinel  might  well  scold, 
they  declared  to  his  face  that  the  Fran- 
zosen  were  mighty  cholis  and  chentil.  And 
some  of  the  lettered  ones  "confest  that 
a  red  pantaloon  was  preferable  to  a  field- 
gray,"   and   that   "it  was  a  tine   humjmg 
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The  Truth 

AboutPower 

Lawn/Howeis 


OWNERS  OF    LARGE   ESTATES   anc* 
municipalities    with    large    parks  —  where 
there  is  a  wide  expanse  of  lawn  to  be  kept  in  con 
dition — have  long  realized  the  resulting  econom> 
of  using-  power  driven  machines  for  cutting  grass. 

Some  five  years  ago  we  put  on  the  market  the 
first  walking  power  driven  mowers  ever  built,  and 
many  of  those  first  Ideal  machines  are  still  ren- 
dering good  service.  However,  like  the  auto- 
mobile, the  gas  engine,  the  aeroplane,  etc.,  the 
most  practical  and  valuable  development  work 
has  taken  place  with  the  machine  in  actual  every- 
day use. 

After  five  years  of  careful  and  practical  study, 
our  engineers  finally  conceived  the  idea  of  build- 
ing a  tractor  power  lanxn  mower — not  only  have 
we  done  away  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  drive 
the  cutting  blades  direct  from  the  engine,  but  we 
have  also  simplified  the  construction  throughout. 

The  Same  Principle  as  the 

Hand  Mower 

What  we  have  done  is  to  simply  incor- 
porate in  a  power  driven  machine 
the  same  principle  that  is  em- 
bodied in  a  hand  mower.  The 
illustrations  on  this  page 
show  exactly  how  the 
tractor  idea  has  been 
worked  out.  We  have  simply  mounted  the 
engine  on  a  substantial  frame  above  the  heavy 
This  roller  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  the 
The  mower,  you  will  notice,  is  fastened 
frame  by  three  brackets  and  is  simply 
pushed  ahead  of  the  roller,  and  the  blades  are 
operated  by  the  traction  of  the  side  wheels. 

The  Test  That  Tells 

The  advantage  of  pushing  the  mower  ahead 
of  the  machine  instead  of  connecting  the  power 
to  the  mower  is  quite  obvious.  It  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  damage  should  the  knives  suddenly 
strike  some  obstruction. 

In  fact,  the  real  test  of  a  power  driven  ma- 
chine comes  when  the  mower  suddenly  strikes  a 
stick,  a  bone,  a  piece  of  cloth  or  any  obstruction 
that  will  occasionally  find  its  way  into  the  very 
best  kept  lawns.  This  obstruction  may  stop  the 
machine  instantly.  If  the  engine  is  connected 
direct  to  the  cutting  knives,  it  is  this  sudden  stop 
which  causes  trouble  by  injuring  and  possibly 
breaking  some  part. 


roller, 
engine 
to  the 


The  Ideal  being  of  the  tractor  type, 
can  not  be  injured  in  the  slightest  by  sud- 
denly running  into  some  obstruction,  be- 
cause the  traction  wheels  slip  and  no  dam- 
age is  done. 

Simplified  Construction 

The  design  of  this  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn 
Mower  is  so  simple — it  is  so  free  from  all  un- 
necessary complicatidns — the  principle  employed 
is  so  obviously  correct,  that  it  can  safely  be  called 
a  machine  that  is  not  only  fool-proof  but  practi- 
cally accident-proof  We  have  done  away  with 
all  necessity  of  complicated  clutches  to  wear  and 
get  out  of  adjustment.  The  single  cylinder  en- 
gine is  of  very  simple  construction,  with  hit  and 
miss  governor  and  jump  spark  ignition.  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  engine  designed  especially  for  the  work. 

Extra  Set 
of  Blades 

We  fur- 
nish with 
every  ma- 
chine, an  extra  cutting  mower.  This  eliminates 
any  possible  excuse  for  endeavoring  to  do  a  good 
job  for  cutting  with  a  dull  set  of  knives.  No 
matter  how  constantly  a  machine  may  be  oper- 
ated, you  can  always  keep  a  set  of  sharpened 
knives  on  hand,  so  one  set  of  knives  can  be  taken 
out  and  another  one  substituted  in  tivo  minutes  'time. 

Very  Economical 

One  man  with  an  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower 
can  do  as  much  work  as  five  or  six  men  with 
hand  machines.  This  is  most  important  when 
labor  is  scarce.     At  a 


Use  It  for  Rolling  the  Grass 

With  the  Weal  is  also  furnished  a  small 
castor,  which  may  be  substituted  for  the 
cutting  knives,  and  the  machine  is  then 
ready  to  be  used  as  a  lawn  roller.  The 
weight  of  the  machine  when  used  as  a 
roller  is  approximately  500  pounds.  When 
heavier  rolling  is  needed,  more  weight  can 
easily  be  placed  in  the  machine. 

Cuts  Four  to  Five  Acres  a  Day 

The  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  has  a  30-inch  cut.  A 
man  with  one  of  these  machines  can  mow-  from  four  to 
five  acres  a  day  on  an  operating  expense  of  about  fifty 
cents  for  fuel  and  oil. 

The  operator  has  practically  nothing  to  do  excepting 
to  guide  the  machine.  At  the  operator *s  left  hand  is 
located  a  lever  for  stopping  and  starting.  The  lever 
works  a  belt  tightener,  as  the  machine  is  operated  by  a 
belt  driven  from  the  engine  to  the  roller.  This  method 
does  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  complicated  clutch — 
it  is  simple,  safe  and  sure. 

Cuts  Close  to  Walks,  Flower  Beds,  Shrubbery 

The  Ideal  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  handle  that  you 
can  run  it  practically  any  place  that  a  hand  mower  can 
be  operated.  You  can  work  very  close  to  the  walks,  close 
up  to  the  shrubbery  and  to  the  flower  beds.,      . 

10  Days'  Free  Trial 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  we 
will  gladly  place  one  of  the  machines  at  your  disposal 
for  10  days'  trial,  that  you  may  see  for  yourself  how 
thoroughly  and  economically  they  do  their  work. 

We  sell  the  Ideal  Tractor  Mowers  under  a  positive 
guarantee  of  satisfa  tion — we  do  not  claim  that  it  will 
give  satisfaction  if  used  wl  ere  the  grass  has  grown  so 
long  that  a  mowing  machine  should  be  used — but  for 
keeping  a  lawn  in  good  condition  it  will  do  the  work 
cheaper  and  better  than  any  power  mower  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  we  will  gladly  refund  money  on  any  machine 
that  fails  to  give  satisfaction  when  properly  operated. 

Where  conditions  are  reasonable,  and  with  ordinary 
Care,  the  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  should  give  good 
service  for  at  least  10  years. 

Order  Early 

On  account  of  traffic  conditions,  it  is  advisable  to 
place  order  as  early  as  possible,  to  ensure  having  the 
machine  ready  for  the  early  spring  work. 

You  can  buy  the  Ideal  through  your  local  dealer,  or 
where  there  is  no  dealer  near  you.  we  will  ship  direct 
from  factory.  Write  today  for  complete  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

IDEAL  POWER    LAWN    MOWER  CO. 

'  R.  E.  Olds,  Chairman 
420  Kalamazoo  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

New  York  Office— iTO  West  St.  Chicago  Office— 163-171  No.  May  St. 
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How  to 


the  life  of  your  engine 


T 


HE  life  of  yqjpr  engine  depends 
on  the  lubrication  it  receives. 


and      forms 
sediment. 


large     quantities     of     black 


This  fundamental  fact  has  been 
proved  by  hundreds  of  scientific  ex- 
periments carried  out  in  laboratory 
and  road  tests  by  leading  automobile 
engineers. 

Any  well-built  engine  can  run,  after 
a  fashion,  for  weeks,  sometimes  for 
months,  on  inferior  oil — but  with 
rapidly  decreasing  efficiency.  And 
then  come  troubles,  in  endless  suc- 
cession; worn  and  broken  parts,  re- 
quiring costly  replacements,  and 
eventual  relegation  to  the  scrap 
heap. 

Do  you  want  this  to  happen  to 
your  car? 

Year  after  year  the  properly  lubri- 
cated engine  will  give  good,  steady, 
efficient  service,  both  operating  cost 
and  wear  on  the  parts  being  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

Sediment  in  ordinary  oil 
causes  wear 


Sediment  is  the  greatest  cause  of  fric- 
tion and  consequent  shortened  life  of  the 
parts  in  automobile  engines.  It  crowds 
out  the  good  oil  that  should  form  a  pro- 
tecting film  between  moving  metal  sur- 
faces. As^sediment  has  no  lubricating 
value,  these  metal  parts  grind  together, 
producing  friction  and  wear. 

Unmuzzling   the   tiny  teeth 
of  friction 

Suppose  you  could  examine  a  bearing, 
wrist-pin  or  other  working  part  of  an 
engine  through  a  strong  magnifying 
glass. 

You  would  find  its  apparently  smooth 
surface  literally  covered  with  millions  of 
microscopic  teeth. 

When  sediment  crowds  out  the  cushion 
of  lubricant  that  separates  two  such  mov- 

Showing  sediment  formed  after  500 
miles  of  running 


The  use  of  ordinary  oil  results  in  rapid 
wear  because  it  breaks  down  under  the 
terrific  heat  of  the  engine,  200°to  1000°F. , 


Veedol 
after  use 


ing  surfaces,  these  tiny  teeth  grab  and 
tear  at  each  other. 

How  the  sediment  problem 
was  solved 

Hundreds  of  laboratory  and  road  tests 
were  required  to  solve  this  sediment 
problem. 

After  years  of  labor  and  research  by 
prominent  engineers  and  chemists,  a  new 
method  of  refining  lubricating  oil — the 
Faulkner  Process — was  discovered.  By 
this  process  —  exclusively  used  by  this 
company  —  was  produced  Veedol,  the 
lubricant  that  resists  heat. 

The  famous  Sediment  Test 

The  advantage  ©f  Veedol  over  the  aver- 
age oil  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  famous 
Sediment  Test — illustrated  in  the  two 
bottles  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

In  the  bottle  to  the  left  is  a  sample  of 
ordinary  oil  taken  from  the  crahkcase 
after  500  miles  of  running. 

The  right  hand  bottle  contains  a  sample  of 
Veedol  taken  under  identical  conditions. 

What  airplane  engineers 
learned    about   lubrication 

During  the  past  two  years,  airplane  en- 
gineers have  learned  that  their  greatest 
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problem  is  one  of  lubrication,  so 
intense  is  the  heat  in  airplane 
engines,  and  so  rapidly  does  it 
cause  lubricating  oil  to  break 
down  and  sediment  to  form. 
They  have  proved  the  great 
value  of  the  Sediment  Test  and 
of  a  lubricant  that  resists  heat. 

By  showing  that  the  use  of  or- 
dinary oil  will  reduce  the  life  of 
a  hi<rh-powered  airplane  engine 
from  500  hours  to  two  or  three 
hours,  airplane  engineers  have 
demonstrated  what  happens  to  an 
automobile  engine  after  weeks 
of  running  with  ordinary  oil. 

Be  sure  you  know  what 

kind  of  oil  goes  into 

your  engine 

Experienced  motorists  are  rapidly 
coming  to  insist  on  knowing 
what  kind  of  oil  goes  into  their 
engines.  They  find  out  exactly 
what  oil  is  best  for  their  par- 
ticular engines,  and  stick  to  that 
oil. 

Uniformity  of  lubrication  is  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

No  matter  when,  where,  or 
how  you  buy  it,  you  will  find 
every  gallon  of  Veedol  the  same. 


Try  this  road  test  with 
your  car 

Drain  the  oil  out  of  your  crank- 
case  and  fill  with  kerosene.  Run 
the  engine  very  slowly  for  30 
seconds  and  then  clean  out  all 
kerosene.  Refill  with  Veedol 
and  make  a  test  run  over  a  fa- 
miliar road  including  steep  hills 
and  level  straightaways. 

You  will  find  that  your  engine 
has  acquired  new  power,  hill- 
climbing  ability  and  snappy  pick- 
up. It  will  run  more  smoothly 
and  quietly  and  will  give  greater 
gasoline  mileage. 

Users  of  Veedol  find  that,  be- 
sides increasing  the  life  of  their 
engines,  Veedol  greatly  reduces 
their  operating  cost. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  in  stock, 
or  can  get  it  for  you.  If  he  will 
not,  write  us  for  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer  who  can  supply 
you. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 

1528  Bowling  Green  Building 

New  York 

Branches:    Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco 


f*.  Make  a  test  run  and  see 
hou-  I  eetlal putsnetv  "pep" 
into  your  engine 


An  80-page  book  on  lubrication  for  10c 

The  most  complete  book  ever  published  on  auto- 
mobile lubrication,  written  by  a  prominent  engineer, 
and  used  as  a  text  book  by  many  schools  and  col- 
leges. Describes  and  illustrates  all  types  of  lubrica- 
tion systems;  tells  how  to  keep  your  car  running  like 
new  at  minimum  expense.  Also  contains  Veedol 
Lubrication  Chart,  showing  correct  grade  of  Veedol 
for  every  car,  winter  or  summer.  Send  10c  for  a 
copy.     It  may  save  you  many  dollars. 
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Sxtra  Service  without  extra  Cbsi 

Inbuilt  into  every  "Royal"— a  part  of  the  machine 
itself— are  a  number  of  ingenious  devices  which  enable 
it  to  be  used  for  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  any 
other  typewriter  will  do  without  extra  attachments. 

The  same  "Royal"  that  types  correspondence  will  do 
billing,  index  card  writing  and  perfect  tabulating,  will 
address  stiffshipping  tags  and  write  on  tiny  labels  no  larg- 
er than  a  postage  stamp— all  without  extra  attachments. 

A  "Royal"  Typewriter  is  a  more  valuable  office  in- 
vestment and  your  stenographer's  productive  time  is 
extended  because  of  the  extra  service  that  the  "Royal" 
renders  without  extra  cost. 

If  there's  a  variety  of  typewriting  to  be  done  in  your 
office  and  if  typewriting  costs  are  a  factor  in  your  busi- 
ness, ask  to  try  the  "Royal"— and  COMPARE  THE 
WORK.  Telephone,  write  or  visit  the  nearest  "Royal" 
agency  and  ask  for  a  demonstration. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

MAIN  OFFICE  FACTORY 

3G4.-366   Broadway,  New  York  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Offices  and  Sales  Agencies  in  Principal  Cities  the  World  Over 
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that  France  was  played  oul  a-  Bonn   pre- 
tended." 

\  •  a    white  -  haired     postman 

plant*  'I  himself  In  fronl  of  < h<    working 

gang. 

"Ah,    will!     How    goes    it,    grandpa?" 

a  l''l  Bracke,  who  knows  a  little  of  tin 

Franoonian  dialect. 
"Oh!  \try  well,  gentlemen,  \rery  well." 
He    stopt    there    speechless.     He    took 

off  his  cap  and  wiped  his  ton-head  to  I 

himself  in  countenance. 

"It  makes  me  sick  at  heart,"  he  saiil, 
suddenly,  a  little  hesitatingly,  "to  think 
that  we  are  at  war  with  you.  ' 

"But,  no,  mon  vieux,  we  are  not  at  war 
with  you.  It  is  only  with  the  hardheads 
who  have  got  you  into  it.  They  are  the 
brutes  who  are  crushing  you  and  would 
crush  the  whole  world.  But  you  your- 
self are  a  poteauf     Du  hist  tin  poteauf" 

"What  is  a  poteauf 

"It  is  as  if  we  called  you  a  real  'crony.'" 

There  was  a  tear  in  the  postman's  eye. 
"Ah!  That  makes  me  feel  better.  I 
myself  love  the  French.  You  are  so 
polite  to  every  one.  You  do  not  despia 
the  poor." 

"Here,  my  good  general,  is  a  cigar  which 
my  boss  has  sent  me.  For  you  know  that 
happily  France  is  able  to  feed  us.  That 
won't  prevent  .  her  from  smashing  your 
dirty  Kaiser  and  all  his  big  wigs.  We  are 
republicans.  Liberty!  Equality!  Fra- 
ternity! We  are  willing  that  every  one 
shall  live.  But  who  is  making  this  dis- 
turbance? Good  God!  Why  don't  you 
throw  your  pig  of  a  Kaiser  into  the  sewer. 
Keep  quiet!  We  ourselves  are  going  to 
liberate  you,  and  in  short  order!" 

The  terrified  postman  lit  the  wrong  end 
of  his  cigar 

Yes,  indeed,  things  have  changed  since 
our  arrival.  The  conviction  of  our  posi- 
tive decrepitude,  which  had  been  care- 
fully instilled  in  their  minds,  no  longer 
holds.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  these 
simple  folk — who  have  never  received 
from  their  officers  and  superiors  anything 
but  looks  of  disdain — treat  us  as  intimates. 
It  flatters  them  to  chat  with  us  upon  a 
footing  of  democratic  equality.  For  they 
very  readily  recognize  our  superiority. 
They  are  quite  touched  that  we  do  not 
abuse  it.  They  feel  us  to  be  sincere  in 
our  scorn  of  the  pride  of  caste.  They 
applaud  our  republican  discourse.  In  re- 
turn they  make  us  the  confidants  of  their 
hatreds,  of  their  despair.  How  unanimous 
they  are,  these  poor  devils,  in  detesting 
this  horrible  butchery. 

Our  author  tells  us  further  that  the 
Germans,  when  he  met  them  at  this 
distant  date,  had  ceased  to  believe  that 
their  war  is  a  war  of  defense.  They  had 
heard  their  officers — of  the  middle  class — 
storm  at  Austria  who  got  us  into  "this 
dirty  muss."  This  idea  has  permeated 
villages  and  cantonments.  Embittered  by 
hardships,  the  soldiers  grumble  and  many 
wish  to  desert  en  masse.  They  under- 
stand that  they  are  the  victims  of  a  noble 
and  industrial  class  puffed  up  with  pride. 
They  still  obey  but  they  grumble,  and,  says 
our  author,  a  grumbling  German  is  a  new 
thing  in  history. 

"All  the  world  despises  us,"  said  a 
young  high  Franconian  workman  to  me, 
"every  one  except. the  Pope  and  the  Turk. 
And  that  is  because  our  big  bugs  want 
everything  for  themselves.  And  then 
they  tell  us  that  France  is  a  worm-eaten 
nation,   and   that  it  only  needed  a   rap  to 
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reduce  it  to  powder.  That  was  all  talk. 
We  ourselves  know  very  well  that  your  are 
fauiOUS  soldiers." 

"I  was  in  the  Vdsges,"  sai<I  a  sentinel 
of  the  l.'ith  Bavarians  to  me.  "Bless  me] 
What  devils  your  Aljrin  Jdger  were!" 

"I  was  on  the  Yser,"  said  another  to 
me.  "I  shall  always  remember  your 
marines!"  And  he  held  his  lantern  to 
show  me  his  wound. 

"My  good  fellow,"  I  said  to  him,  "my 
younger  brother,  who  is  a  marine,  was 
wounded  on  the  Yser." 

"  No,"  said  they  both,  "wo  have  been 
mocked.  You  are  not  played  out.  I 
should  say  not.  Neither  are  your  cannon 
no  good.  They  made  it  lively  for  us. 
And  if  our  big  wigs  had  only  been 'as 
humane  as  they  would  have  us  believe, 
you  would  see  that  we  would  be  the  best 
friends  in  the  world.  We  wouldn't  have 
the  whole  world  against  us.  And  it  is  we 
poor  devils  who  pay  for  the  foolishness. 
No!  it's  too  much!  It's  too  much!  Oh! 
Let's  have  peace!  Then  you  take  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  What  do  we  care  for  it!  Let 
whoever  wants  it  have  it!  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  to  us  whether  we  are 
governed  by  Paris  or  by  Berlin." 

A  big  Unterofficier  said  to  me:  "Upon 
my  word  I,  myself,  prefer  the  French  to 
the  Prussians.  They  are  good  fellows 
with  us,  the  French.  The}-  know  how  to 
mix;  they  know  how  to  share  their  bread. 
As  to  the  Prussians,  yes,  indeed,  it's  kicks, 
that's  what  they  give  us!  A  crowd  of 
upstarts  who  think  that  everything  is 
permitted  them,  who  want  everything  for 
themselves,  who  mock  their  own  people 
and  refuse  them  justice.  As  for  us,  we 
want  but  one  thing,  that  is  to  live  in  peace 
with  the  whole  world.  And  now  they  are 
Inning  us  killed.  Why?  Does  any  one 
know  why?  What  good  are  we  getting 
out  of  it?  In  all  the  vdlages  widows  and 
cripples.  In  the  cities  it's  much  worse;  a 
crowd  of  workmen's  families  are  dying 
there  of  hunger.  Ah !  you  have  the  best  of 
it.  France  is  rich.  She  is  able  to  send 
packages  to  her  prisoners.  We  our- 
selves have  to  tighten  our  belts.  See  here! 
They  have  taken  us  to  the  slaughter  and 
left  our  wives  and  children  to  toil.  Peace! 
Oh,  if  it  were  over!     Peace  at  any  price!" 

For  the  last  six  months  I  have  not  heard 
a  German  soldier  express  any  other  opinion. 
Soldiers  wounded  and  recovered  returning 
to  the  front,  Landwehr  and  Landsturm, 
expecting  daily  to  depart,  are  unanimous 
in  it.  If  a  tenth  part  of  their  grumbling 
should  be  translated  into  action  there  would 
be  a  revolution  throughout  the  land. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  greatly  admire 
such  grumbling.  It  is  not  of  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  heart.  It  is  not  the  represt 
expression  of  secretly  cherished  liberty 
which  has  been  duped  and  outraged  and 
which  has  burst  forth  in  virile  strength. 
Xo.  it  is  simply  the  cry  of  the  mide  which 
can  do  no  more  beneath  the  pack-saddle 
which  crushes  it.  It  desires  the  peace  of 
its  stable,  its  bran,  its  fresh  water,  the 
delicious  warmth  of  its  well-made  bedding. 
But,  be  tranquil,  it  fears  blows.  And  its 
master  knows  how  to  keep  it  on  the  jump 
all  the  way  up-hill. 

For  Michel  has  hardly  progressed  spiri- 
tually since  the  Empire.  He  used  to  be 
very  poor.  He  wras  sober.  He  loved 
music  and  dreaming.  He  delighted  in  a 
mystic  piety.  Serf  among  men,  he  felt 
himself  free  with  God,  his  Evangelical 
God,  very  dear  and  tender — Mein  lieber 
Gott.  To-day  he  is  well-to-do.  He  is  a 
serf  still,  and  more  so  than  ever,  with  the 
authorities — nobles,  officers,  and  captains 
of  industry — he  no  longer  seeks  his  hberty 
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JMy  'Boy 

•went  'yesterday 


He's  gone  to  do  his  bit  "somewhere  in 
France."      I'll  do  mine  here  at  home. 

These  last  few  months  have  opened  up 
our  eyes.  "  Efficient"  was  what  we  liked  to 
think  we  were.     We've  got  a  lot  to  learn! 

So  many  ways  /  see  for  doing  my  bit 
better  than  I've  done  before. 

I'm  not  too  old  to  learn  new  ways  of 
being  more  efficient.  "New  occasions  teach 
new  duties" — even  in  smoking.  Suppose — 

Instead  of  heavy ,  strong  cigars — efficient 

Robert  Burns ! 

***** 

Why  ?      Because  Robert  Burns  is  mild. 

The  blend  and  the  curing  prove  it.  His  Havana 
filler  gives  him  fine  flavor.  Our  own  special  curing 
gives  that  Havana  rare  mildness.  The  neutral  Sumatra 
wrapper  helps  that  mildnes 

Thus  Robert  Burns  goes  onward  in  these  stirring 
times,  showing  men  a  way  to  smoke  enjoyably  without 
sacrifice  in  efnciencv. 
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Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  is  a  small 
edition  of  Robert  Burns  ten  cent  cigar. 


DEALERS :  If  your  distributor  does 
not  c.irrv  Robert  Burns    write  us. 


ROBT  BURNS 

Longfellow 

1  for  XS< 


General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc.,  119  w.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
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with  good  vietuals  ami  a  Iceg  of  nice 
fresh  beer.  In  >\u>ri.  he  has  beoomi  an 
ll. •  mi  longer  thinks  aboul  any- 
thing 'mi  himself,  about  anything  but  hii 
own  | m ■  1 1 >  affairs,  bul  of  the  trades-unions 
which  protect  his  earnings,  but  <>f  1 1» . 
operative  oonoerna  which  ease  his  • 
tenoe.  There  is  no  doubt  bul  thai  by 
reason  of  ignoring  polities,  of  disassociat- 
ing himself  from  power,  of  being  interested 
in  nothing  but  Ins  private  affairs,  he  lias 
glided  inii>  i hat  state  of  mind  which  is 
exprest  in  the  ancient  formula:  ('In  hem-, 
tin  patria  (Where  1  am  at  case,  there 
is  my  eountrj  i. 

In  July,  HU4,  before  the  outbreak  of 
war,  the  German  cried  with  his  master 
" Deuttehland  Qber  AUea,"  ami  with  full 
throat  sang  chauvinistic  songs  during  his 
drinking-bouts.  Qermania,  he  saw  mount- 
ing, always  mounting,  toward  the  highest 
summit  of  glory  and  of  power.  She  was 
so  mighty.  As  ho  visionod  her  she  was  a 
robust  and  redoubtable  matron,  hardly 
amiable  as  she  imposed  her  will  with  a  per- 
emptory list,  but  giving  to  her  own  good 
things  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  prosperity 
besides.  How  could  one  help  loving  such 
a  person,  when  one  L>  a  poor  devil  and 
has  but  just  escaped  penury?  Our  author 
proceeds : 

And  now  comes  the  war!  At  last 
Germania  is  going  to  become  queen  of 
the  world!  Forward!  And  good  Michel 
leaves  for  Paris.  Oh!  it  will  be  very  short! 
A  fortnight.  A  simple  pleasure  trip! 
Just  think!  Reims,  champagne  in  Hoods! 
Paris,  the  little  ladies  —all  the  delights  of 
Babylon.  For  now  France,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  a  nation  ready  to  be  taken — 
Forward ! 

Forward  T  But,  confound  it,  that  was 
a  hard  rap!  Paris  is  back  there — but 
what  a  hell  of  fire  to  get  through!  Lo, 
here  we  are  retreating.  And  we  are 
leaving  our  good  Teutons  in  the  stubble 
fields  and  in  the  pools  of  the  Marne.  What 
a  massacre!  Now,  how  is  it?  They  have 
lied  to  me.  The  French  can  whip  us!  Ah, 
yes!  they  have  whipt  us,  whipt  us  well! 

But  that  didn't  end  it!  How  hard  the 
winter  was  in  the  trenches!  And  always 
the  dead,  always,  always!  I  had  my  feet 
frozen.  I  was  ill  fed — oh!  my  slippers, 
mj-  fine  slippers,  my  dear  wife  who  lit  my 
long  pipe,  and  who  warmed  me  in  my  bed! 
tiacrament!  Why  is  this  terrible  war? 
They  told  me  it  would  be  so  easy.  After 
all  I  don't  myself  care  to  govern  the  world. 
To  pay  for  that  out  of  my  skin?  Ah,  no! 
I  am  but  a  poor  man!  What  have  I  to 
do  with  universal  dominion?  Oh,  please, 
dear  God,  bring  this  war  to  an  end  that  I 
may  again  see  my  village,  my  tavern, 
my  bed,  my  dear  children. 

Michel  has  reasoned  and  reasoned  thus. 
It  is  not  heroic.  Sancho  Panza  would 
press  his  hands  as  those  of  a  true  comrade 
— but  after  all,  why  should  he  be  a  Don 
Quixote.  Has  Germany  ever  pretended 
to  be  a  Dulrinea.'  Has  she  ever  showed 
herself  to  him  with  charming  features, 
caressing,  sweet,  maternal,  loving  him  for 
himself,  without  selfishness,  with  pure 
affection?  Certainly  not.  Germany  has 
rather  terrorized  hini  with  her  commanding 
voice,  and  forced  him  beneath  the  earth 
with  her  display  of  aggressive  force.  She 
appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  former 
serf,  not  to  the  nob'eness  of  his  heart. 
She  wishes  his  obedies  ce,  not  his  affection. 


CARING     H»K    I'l  K>lll\<.  -    Will  Mil  I) 
\i     nil    FROM 

"A  for  ju-t  put  in  your  paper  that   the 

*•    men     here    gel     treated     right.         \\  .■ 

e  the  best  of  care,  the  docs  know  tin  ir 

business,    the    nurses     kid      OS    along,    and 

make   us  feel   cheerful,  and   the  chow   is 
good.     \\'c  think  the  medical  department 

Of    the    U.    S.    A.    is    ().     K.      We've    got 
DO  kick." 

This  was  the  greeting  the  correspondent 
of  the  St.  Louis  Po8t-Diapatch  received 
on  visiting  the  Johns  Hopkins  Base  Hos- 
pital •Somewhere  in  France."  Doesn't 
sound  as  if  the  boys  at  the  front  were  being 
neglected  in  any  way.  The  men  were  some 
of  the  tirst  American  soldiers  to  be  wounded 
in  actual  fighting  and  the  scene  was  in  the 
barracks  ward  of  the  hospital.  Men  in 
pajamas  were  gathered  around  the  little 
wood-burning  stoves  at  either  end  of  the 
long  aisle,  while  on  either  side  was  a  row  of 
cots  on  which  others  were  lying,  some 
reading,  some  smoking,  and  many  asleep. 
It  is  the  same  at  any  of  the  base  hospitals, 
says  the  correspondent  who  wrote  before 
the  Americans  had  taken  up  their  sector 
at  the  front: 

The  average  soldier  does  not  know  he 
gets  in  France  better  medical  care  than  lie 
ever  would  be  able  to  get  for  himself  were 
he  at  home  and  in  civilian  life.  In  fact, 
there  are  few  officers  in  the  Army  who 
would  be  able  to  afford  the  services  of 
such  an  array  of  specialists,  men  who  have 
made  reputations  nation-wide  in  practise 
at  home,  as  are  in  charge  of  the  hospitals 
here.  All  their  care  and  supervision  the 
soldier  gets  free. 

This  is  true  now,  while  the  Army  is  still 
in  training.  It  will  be  truer  still  when  they 
get  into  fighting  and  instead  of  a  score  or  so 
wounded,  which  is  all  we  had  in  a  month  in 
the  trenches,  there  will  be,  well,  more 
than  a  score.  Every  plan  has  been  laid 
for  the  prompt  transportation  and  care  of 
American  wounded.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  time  he  is  wounded  the 
American  soldier  will  be  under  the  care  of 
an  American  woman  nurse. 

It  has  been  decided  that  women  nurses 
are  necessary  in  evacuation  hospitals, 
which  are  only  eight  or  ten  miles  behind 
the  front  and  which  the  Germans  delight 
to  bomb,  so  the  American  woman  will  get 
as  near  as  any  woman  can  get  to  the 
actual  firing-line. 

The  better  to  insure  the  comfort,  and, 
with  badly  wounded,  the  life  of  the 
American  wounded  man,  a  new  stretcher 
has  been  designed,  on  the  hammock 
principle,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  carried 
through  narrow,  winding  trenches. 

Large  numbers  of  automobile  ambu- 
lances have  already  reached  France,  and, 
tho  some  were  found  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose  and  are  now  used  as  runabout 
trucks,  the  supply  is  ample. 

But  before  inquiring  further  into  the 
manner  in  which  American  wounded  will 
be  handled  some  explanation  of  the 
organization  planned  for  expediting  their 
recovery  should  be  given.  The  first  and 
foremost  principle  is  that  the  quicker  a 
wounded  man  is  transferred  from  the  con- 
fusion and  noise  of  the  front  to  com- 
paratively quiet  surroundings,  the.  more 
rapid  will  behis  recovery.  Everything  is 
done  to  obtain  rapidity  in  getting  him  to 
the  rear,  and  at  the  same  time  insuring 
the  comfort  that  is  essential. 


\     loldier     is     wounded,     we     will 
in  a  front-line  trench,  bj  a  shell  explosion, 
\  call  i>  senl  back  for  itretcher-bearers,  or, 

if  they  are  not  available,  on<  or  more  of  bis 
comrades    Start    back    with    him.      Now.    if 

the  trenches  be  narrow    and   winding, 
most  trenches  are,  the  old  type  stretcher 

will    not    do.       Either    tin-    man    mii.-l     be 

carried,    or    perhaps    the    new    hammock 

stretcher  will  do  the  trick.  The  soldi*  r's 
wound  is  bandaged  as  well  a  possible 
with  bis  own  first-aid  kit,  contained  in  a 
little  tin  can  about  the  size  and  Bhape  of  a 
pack  of  cards,  and  in-  i^  taken  back  to  the 
tirst-aid  dressing-station. 

This  is  usually  in  a  dugout  anywhere  from 
a  hundred  yards  to  a  half-mile  from  the 
first-line  trench*  Here  a  medical  officer  is 
generally  on  duty.  The  moment  it  is 
known  that  the  man  has  been  wounded,  a 
telephone  message  goes  buck  to  send  up  an 
ambulance  to  the  nearest  point  behind  the 
lines  where  it  is  safe  for  an  ambulance  to 
go.  The  Germans  like  to  shell  ambulances 
as  they  like  to  bomb  hospitals.  Meantime, 
in  the  advanced  dressing-station  the 
wound  is  bandaged  again,  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  soldier  receives  an  injection 
of  antitetanus  serum.  Then  the  ambu- 
lance takes  him  to  the  field-hospital,  about 
four  or  five  miles  behind  the  front.  There 
he  is  operated  upon  only  if  the  need  is 
pressing. 

At  the  field  hoHpitals  the  wounds  are 
cleaned  and  drest,  and  if  the  patient's  con- 
dition is  satisfactory  he  Ls  sent  on  to  the 
evacuation  hospital,  where  ever}-  kind  of 
operation  is  performed.    Says  the  writer: 

There  are  special  operating  teams  on 
duty  all  the  time,  with  special  wards  for 
each  special  kind  of  wound.  It  is  expected 
that  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  operated 
upon  will  recover,  and  that  is  a  good 
percentage,  for  naturally  such  eases  are 
serious  to  start  with.  The  wounded  man 
remains  in  the  evacuation  hospital  until 
he  has  convalesced  sufficiently  to  be  sent 
to  a  convalescent  hospital. 

He  goes  there  on  a  hospital-train.  If 
his  condition  requires  it  he  will  be  sent  in 
one  of  the  special  hospital-trains  recently 
ordered  in  England,  the  first  of  which  was 
completed  recently.  Each  train  will  carry 
375  bed  patients.  They  are  the  last  word 
in  railroad  comfort,  with  every  possi- 
ble convenience  and  hygienic  appliance, 
equipped  for  every  emergency.  Other 
hospital-trains  have  been  made  by  trans- 
forming Wagons-Lits  cars  of  the  French 
railroad  service,  the  equivalent  of  our  Pull- 
mans. If  the  patient  has  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  be  a  "sitting  case"  he  will  travel 
in  trains  composed  of  day-coaches,  with  an 
extra  car  attached  for  hospital  attendants 
and  another  for  cooking. 

He  will  go  to  a  convalescent  hospital 
situated  probably  at  or  near  the  Atlantic 
coast.  There  he  will  stay  until  he  is 
thoroughly  well.  Such  a  hospital  is  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  for  in- 
stance. Let  us  suppose  that,  unfortu- 
nately, the  soldier  has  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm 
or  has  been  otherwise  permanently  dis- 
abled. Then,  and  then  only,  will  he  go 
back  to  the  United  States. 

No  slightly  wounded,  and  no  con- 
valescents, will  be  sent  back  home.  No 
man  who,  when  he  recovers,  may  serve 
again  as  a  soldier,  will  be  sent  back  home. 
Only  a  man  who  can  serve  no  longer  will 
go  home.  .  .  .  Therefore,  there  will  be, 
properly  speaking,  no  American  hospital- 
ships.  On  each  returning  transport  there 
will  be,  however,  a  sick-bay  to  accommo- 
date from  50  to  150  patients,  and  a  medi- 
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ORTY  below  in  Alaska— nothing  stirring  but  dog-teams  and 
the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor!  When  the  boats  and  trains  of 
the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Route  quit  for  the  Winter,  the 
"Caterpillar"  began  covering  a  sixty-mile  haul  on  the  ice 
with  fifty  tons  of  perishable  foodstuffs.  Motor  housed  in,  ten  big  sleighs  and  a 
caboose  behind,  the  tractor  with  a  double  crew  bucked  the  drifts  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  and  fed  the  camps  up-river.  It's  the  same  Holt  tractor  that  plows  the  cane 
fields  of  sunny  Cuba  and  the  great  wheat  ranches  of  California. 

No  climate,  or  kind  of  work  prevents 
the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  from  deliver- 
ing cheap,  dependable  power. 

No  outpost  is  too  far  away  to  bank  on 
service,  for  service  is  built  into  every  Holt 
machine. 

There's  but  one  "Caterpillar"— Holt 
builds  it.  The  name  "Caterpillar"  is  the 
exclusive,  registered  trademark  of  the  Holt 


Manufacturing  Company,  Stockton,  Calif, 
and  Peoria,  III. 

For  a  dozen  years  this  company  has 
been  supplying  "Caterpillar"  Tractors 
to' farmers  and  industrial  users.  It  gave 
the  world  a  new  and  indispensable  trac- 
tion principle  and  made  it  a  definite, 
commercial  success.  Full  information  will 
be  furnished  promptly. 
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Comfort 

Car 


HE  really  striking  thing  about  this  new 
Hupmobile  is  that  an  almost  unprec- 
edented   degree    of   driving    and    riding 

comfort  is  secured  at  a  mileage  cost  low  almost 

beyond  belief. 

All  of  the  old  Hupmobile  qualities — amazing 
quickness,  and  an  almost  savage  power  of 
driving  and  pulling — are  more  fully  developed 
than  ever. 

In  addition,  Hupmobile  engineers  have  accom- 
plished a  marked  reduction  in  weight,  with  all 
of  its  resulting  .economy — and  still  provided  a 
car  whose  comfort  of  riding  and  driving,  superb 
steadiness  and  absence  of  side-swing,  is  a  posi- 
tive delight. 

The  remarkably  easy  starting  of  this  new  Hupmo- 
bile on  cold  winter  mornings  is  by  no  means  the 
least  of  its  comforts. 


Hupmobile 


oal  officer  will  be  aboard  each  returning 

transport  to  care  for  them  if  they  Qeed  care. 

Now,  if  the  soldier  be  Minded  he  will 
gel  home  as  quickly  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  hi"1  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  number  of  men  Minded  in  war  is  not 
so  great  as  some  suppose.  Only  one  man 
of  every  1,000  or  1,200  wounded  loses  his 
sight.  Not  one  American  soldier  has  yet 
been  blinded  by  wounds  received  in  action. 
Hut  when  there  are  American  blind  they 
will  get  the  tenderesl  care  and  will  be 
returned  to  the  surroundings  of  home  as 
quickly  as  may  be.  Medical  officers  are 
convinced  that  this  factor,  an  early 
return  home,  is  especially  important  with 
the  blind. 

As  soon  as  he  can  be  removed  the  sightless 
soldier  will  be  sent  to  a  special  hospital 
where  not  only  will  he  receive  medical 
care,  but  his  instruction  will  be  begun  in 
how  to  care  for  himself  and  how  to  make 
himself  useful  under  his  handicap. 

As  quickly  as  enough  patients  are 
accumulated  at  this  hospital  to  make  up  a 
ship's  complement  they  will  be  sent 
home.  The  instruction  will  continue 
aboard  ship,  and  a  special  instructor  of  the 
blind  will  go  with  them  for  the  purpose. 
Once  in  the  United  States  the  main  work 
of  reeducation,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts 
to,  will  be  undertaken  in  special  hospitals. 
This  work  here  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  de 
Bohweinitz,  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  is 
the  best  guaranty.  He  has  under  him 
many  noted  specialists  in  eye  troubles. 

Those  are  some  of  the  plans  for  handling 
the  wounded  of  the  Americans  in  General 
Pershing's  army.  Of  the  excellence  of  the 
medical  corps  the  writer  says: 

It  may  sound  strange,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  too  many  experts  here  now, 
and  for  a  lime  the  Government  has  been 
asked  to  send  over  younger,  less  ex- 
perienced, less,  so  to  speak,  high-priced 
men.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  not 
enough  fine  work  to  go  around.  So  far  we 
have  not  had  the  unusual  cases,  the  ex- 
ceedingly intricate  cases  on  which  the 
expert  thrives.  It  has  been  a  compara- 
tively humdrum  affair,  where  a  good 
doctor  is  as  good  as  an  expert,  and  the 
experts  have  been  rather  wasting  their 
time.  It  has  been  like  cutting  down  trees 
with  a  highly  tempered  sword;  an  ax 
would  do  just  as  well,  and  it's  hard  on  the 
sword. 

But  the  time  will  come  when  the  services 
of  these  splendid  medical  men  will  be 
absolutely  invaluable,  and  in  years  to 
come  many  a  man  with  wdfe  and  children 
will  have  to  thank  some  surgeon  who  gave 
up  his  limousine  for  a  flivver  ambulance 
that  he  has  them  and  his  home,  and  is  not 
buried  in  a  war-cemetery  "Somewhere  in 
France."  The  names  of  many  of  these 
men  can  be  given,  and  they  should  be,  for 
their  names  are  a  roll  of  honor,  and  they 
should  be  always  held  in  remembrance 
by  every  family  that  has  a  soldier  in 
France,  or  will  have  later,  for  some  day 
they  may  save  that  soldier'"  life. 

With  the  prefatory  rei  k  thav  this 
is  only  a  partial  list,  and  that  other  names 
that  should  be  on  it  are  not  available,  here 
they  are,  beginning  with  the  New  York 
men:  Dr.  Samuel  Lloyd  and  Dr.  AIcKer- 
non,  of  Postgradua+e  Hospital;  Dr.  Charles 
II.  Peck,  of  Roosevelt  Hospital;  Dr.  C. 
L.  Gibson,  of  New  York  Hospital;  Dr. 
George  E.  Beeven,  of  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital; Dr.  Harry  dishing  and  Dr.  F.  A. 
Washburn,  of  Boston;  Dr.  R.  A.  Harte, 
of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia; 
Dr.  R.  T.  Miller,  of  Pittsburg;  Dr.  George 
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W.  Crile,  of  Cleveland;    Dr.  F.  A.  B< 

of  ( Ihicago;  Dr.  Angus  McLean,  of  Detroit ; 
Dr.  John  M.  l'mly,  of  Johns  Hopkins; 
Dr.  F.  T.  Murphy,  or  St.  Louis;  Dr.  M. 
Clinton,  of  Buffalo;    Dr.  1'.  R.  Clark,  of 

FoungstOWn;  Dr.  K.  V.  Clark,  of  Indian- 
apolis; Dr.  Joseph  E.  1'1>  nn,  of  S"ale 
.Medical  School,  and  Dr.  B.  R.  Shurly. 

All    these    men    are    working    with    the 
surgeons   of   the   regular   Army    in    perfect       of  it 
team-work,  without  jealousy.  the    'fight1 


JOYCE  KILMER    STARTS    A   BARRAGE 
FOR  THE  AMERICAN  INTERVIEWER 

JOYCE  KILMER  went  abroad  to 
J  fight.  He  didn't  wait  until  he  got 
into  the  trenches  either.  On  his  way  to 
the  front  to  help  make  life  miserable  for 
the  Hun  he  tarried  long  enough  to  start 
something  in  London.  When  he  is  not 
fighting  for  Uncle  Sam  Kilmer  is  a  New 
York  newspaper  man  who  writes  poetry 
on  the  side.  The  offensive  that  he  started 
as  soon  as  he  reached  London  was  aimed 
at  the  maligners  of  an  old-established 
American  institution.  With  the  true  En- 
glish spirit  of  fair  play  The  New  Witness, 
of  London,  opened  its  columns  to  Mr. 
Kilmer,  who,  in  a  defense  of  the  American 
interviewer,  says: 

One  of  the  most  delightful  of  Mr. 
Barry  Pain's  fantasies  deals  with  the  ex- 
perience of  a  man  who  established  a  sana- 
torium for  the  cure  of  habitual  lying. 
He  had  a  staff  of  assistants  who  were  men 
of  egregious  untruthfulness;  they  would 
lie  to  the  patients  constantly  and  tre- 
mendously, and  by  this  means  eventually 
fix  in  their  minds  a  strong  disgust  for  false- 
hood. And  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  this  corps  of  professional  liars  was.  Air. 
Pain  tells  us,  an  American  interviewer. 

Now,  Air.  Pain  wrote  this  sketch  before 
he  had  ever  seen  an  American  interviewer. 
It  may  be  that  to-day  he  would  make  his 
chief  liar  something  else — an  English 
politician  perhaps.  But  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  in  making  the  American  interviewrer  a 
liar  he  was  expressing  an  idea  common 
among  his  fellow  countrymen,  particularly 
among  those  who  are  associated  with 
letters  or  art. 

As  the  ship  bearing  the  illustrious 
Englishman  approaches  New  York  Harbor, 
it  is  met  (I  am  told)  by  a  row-boat  or  a 
launch  or  a  submarine  bearing  a  score  of 
American  interviewers.  They  are  armed 
with  note-books,  fountain  pens,  cameras, 
and  dictophones.  They  clamber  over  the 
rail  like  pirates  and  savagely  surround  the 
illustrious  Englishman.  As  they  photo- 
graph him,  pushing  and  pulling  him  to 
place  him  in  a  position  favorable  to  their 
purposes,  they  shout  at  him  in  chorus: 

"Don't  you  like  America  better  than 
England?  What,  do  you  think  of  American 
women?  WThat  are  you  here  for?  Are 
you  ever  going  home?  What  is  your 
yearly  income?  Have  you  any  children? 
Is  this  woman  with  you  your  wife?" 

Furthermore — I  am  assured — the  dis- 
tinguished Englishman  finds  his  remarks 
misquoted  and  his  picture  forged.  The 
reporters  maliciously  put  into  his  mouth 
words  that  he  has  never  uttered,  words 
redolent  of  heresy  and  treason,  words 
vulgar  and  uncouth.  The  photograph 
which  the  newspaper  prints,  moreover,  is 
not  of  the  distinguished  Englishman,  but 
of  some  one  older,  balder,  and  less  noble 
in  appearance. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  charge.     Let 


The  boys 
want  it 


and  send  some  Edgeworth  Tobacco,  lots 

Bj  tin-  way,  the  American  boys  in 

ire    showing    them    all    a    thing 


or  two." 

"The  first   thing  I  went  for  was  that  box  of 

tobacco  which  1  tucked  in  before  leaving  li 

against  the  time  of  need.  Well,  I'll  say  that 
first  pipeful  was  the  sweetest  e\  er   smoked  b\ 

human  being!  Believe  me,  thai  box  is  going 
to  save  my  life!  If 'you  hart  tmyontaik  y<m 
what  I  want,  say  EDGEWORTH." 

Above  are  from  two  letters  recently  received 
by  the  families  of  two  of  our  boys  •"over 
there."  They  show  what  they  want — tobacco 
— Edgeworth — good  old   Edgeworth-  -the  tie 

that  binds  them  to  home.  Of  course  you  will 
send  your  boys  tobacco,  but  why  not  stud 
them  just  a  little  more  than  "just  tobacco':' 

Send  them  some  Edgeworth — say  one  of  the 
humidor  packages— which  is  a  goodly  quantity, 
and  is  so  packed  that  it  not 
only  is  shipped  conve- 
niently, but  arrives  over 
the  seas  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  keeps  that 
way.  It  will  give  your 
boy  a  new  lease  on  life, 
and  you  can  rest  assured 
he  will  pay  yon 
back  in  apprecia- 
tion a  hundred- 
fold. Besides,  the 
large  size  package 
of  Edgeworth  will 
last  him  awhile 
and  will  help  make 
him  popular  with 
his  crowd.  He  will 
not  have  to  be  a  to- 
bacco "tight-wad" — he  can  spare  a  pipeful 
for  some  of  his  fellows. 

More  and  more  men  are  daily  coming  to 
know  the  delights  of  Edgeworth  for  the  pipe. 
It  has  an  aroma  and  flavor  all  its  own.  Most 
of  the  men  we  know,  after  smoking  it  awhile, 
will  have  no  other  tobacco. 

A  good  many  "tobacco  cranks"  first  get 
acquainted  with  Edgeworth  by  writing  for  our 
generous  free  samples  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  and  Plug  Slice. 

Edgeworth  comes  in  Ready-Rubbed  and 
Plug  Slice.  The  Ready-Rubbed  is  all  ready 
to  put  in  your  pipe.  Plug  Slice  is  cut  in 
oblong  slices — a  slice  to  a  pipeful — and  is 
rubbed  in  your  hand  to  make  it  ready.  Both 
the  same  good  old  Edgeworth.  Packed  in 
neat  and  convenient  sizes  from  pocket  pack- 
age to  the  large  humidor  package  of  Ready- 
Rubbed.  Let  your  "boys"  have  Edgeworth. 
They  want  it. 

For  the  free  samples,  write  to  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  5  South  21st  Street. 
Richmond,  Ya. 


"EXTRA  HIGH  GRADE ' 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 
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Atwater 
Kent 

SCIENTIFIC  IGNITION 
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Simplicity 


YOUR  Atwater  Kent  System  has  but 
two  moving  parts — the  shaft  and 
contact  arm — both  of  which  will 
outlast  your  car.  This  system  is  so  simple 
in  construction  and  unfailing  in  perform^ 
ance  that  wear  is  practically  eliminated 
and  adjustment  is  almost  never  required. 

Atwater  Kent  Scientific  Ignition  will  replace  any 
magneto  and  do  better  work — easily  installed  at 
moderate  cost.  There's  a  type  of  Atwater  Kent 
Ignition  for  every  car  made. 

Atwater  Kent  MfgWorks 

^rhuaaelbklcu 

See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to  4939  Stenton  Avenue 


The  Nation9 s  Foremost  Guide  to  Health 

"HOW  TO  LIVE."  authorized  by  and  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the 
Life  Extension  Institute,  Inc.,  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.D.,  is  the  book  that  tells  you 
how  to  keep  well.  It  has  been  prepared  along  the  latest  scientific  lines,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  most  eminent 
authorities  in  the  country.    Thousands  of  copies  being  sold.    Get  one  to-day  and  begin  to  live  in   the  right  way. 


What  Experts  Say  of  It 

Surgeon-General  W.  C.  GORGAS.War  Depart- 
ment, Washington.  D.  C:  "  It  is  the  most  practical 
and  useful  book  on  the  subject  that  I  know  of." 

Dr.  LUTHER  H.  GULICK:  "  If  its  teachings 
could  be  put  into  effect,  humankind  would  reach  a 
new-  level  in  a  single  year.*' 

Dr.  J.  H.  KELLOGG,  Supt.  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium, says:  "Unquestionably  not  only  the  most 
authoritative  but  the  most  readable  and  most  com- 
prehensive book  on  personal  hygiene  which  has 
ever  been  published." 

Dr.  RUPERT  BLUE,  Surgeon-General  IT.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C:  "It  is  the 
true  story  of  personal  hygiene,  told  in  a  plain  and 
straightforward  manner." 

Dr.  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL  says: 
•'  I  have  read  it,  every  word,  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est. It  is  the  sanest  book  upon  that  subject  that  I 
have  ever  seen." 

Dr.  HARVEY  W.  WILEY,  Pure  Food  Expert: 
"  I  give  the  book  my  unqualified  approval." 


Authoritative    and    Up-to-the-Minute 

The  authors  have  built  up  a-deeply  interesting 
book  on  the  most  modern  and  dependable  scien- 
tific data.     It  covers  such  subjects  as: 


How  to  Avoid  Colds 
What  and  How  to  Eat 
Eating  to  Grow  Thin 
Outdoor  Living  and  Sleeping 
Eugenics  Explained 


How  to  Cure  Insomnia 
Deep  Breathing  and  Exercise 
Treatment  of  Nervous  Troubles 
Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Drugless  Cure  of  Constipation 


Warmly  Recommended  by  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  Endorsed  and  Used  by 
State  Boards  of  Health,  whose  members  have  purchased 
many  copies  and  are  advising  their  friends  to  do  the  same. 

i2tno,  Cloth.   Illustrated.   $1.00;   by  mail,  $1.12, 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y. 


mi  ,  iii  all  humility,  ath  nipt  to  n  \>\\  i<,  it. 
M\  qualification  for  th<  tasl  i-  thai  I 
follow,  among  other  menial  trad.-  thai  of 
interviewer,  and  that  I  am  an  American. 

I  am  pri  judiced,  \  ou  and  mj  i 

denoi    is,    becaua    of   my   trade,   untrust- 
worthy?    Then    lei     me    confident!} 
no  on.    need  accepl  on  m\   authority 
statement    made  in  this  plea  for  the  de- 
fense.     If  you  don't    believe  me,  ask  any 
honest     Englishman    of    letters    who    Lis 
visited    the    I  nited    States    and    met    tha 
American    interviewers.     Ask    Mr.    Harry 
Pain     he    has    been    in    the    United  St 
since   he    wrote    the   fantasy    ahead}    men- 
tioned.     Ask      Mi.      Alfred     Noyes.     Ask 
Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton. 

In  the  first  place,  who  is  th<  American 
interviewer?  Well,  as  a  rule,  a  few  ;. 
before  you  met  him  he  {graduated  from 
Yale  or  Harvard  or  some  other  American 
university,  where  he  received  an  education 
equal  or  superior  to  your  own.  His  in- 
come is  certainly  not  less  than  ten  poundi  1 
week  and  it  may  be  nearer  to  twenty 
pounds.  He  has  read  most  of  your  books; 
if  he  did  not  read  them  when  they  were 
published  he  has  done  so  in  preparation 
for  your  arrival.  It  is  probable  that  he 
reviews  your  books — that  he  is  the  critic 
whose  unsigned  opinion  you  await  with  so 
much  trepidation.  He  is  kindly  disposed 
to  you;  all  he  wishes  is  to  get  from  you 
brief  and  clear  answers  to  a  few  simple 
and  legitimate  questions. 

Mr.  Kilmer  divides  the  interviewers  into 
two  classes.  First  comes  the  ship  news 
reporter,  who,  after  learning  all  that  is 
interesting  about  the  voyage  from  the 
captain,  gives  the  celebrities  on  board  the 
"  once-over.",  And  if  one  happens  to  be  a 
Aery  famous  author — you  see  Mr.  Kilmer 
is  directing  his  barrage-fire  at  the  trenches 
of  the  writer  folk — the  reporter  may  ask 
him  a  few  questions,  both  intelligent  and 
courteous.  But  Mr.  Kilmer  warns  the 
interviewee  that  when  he  comes  to  look 
for  his  carefully  studied  and  verbosely 
exprest  views  in  the  next  morning's 
newspaper  he  is  very  likely  to  find  that  they 
have  been  crowded  out  altogether  by  the 
pressure  of  real  news.  Then  there  is  the 
second  style  of  interviewer,  of  whom  Mr. 
Kilmer  writes: 

Now  for  the  real  interview- — the  inter- 
view for  the  Sunday  edition  of  one  of  the 
great  papers.  You  will  not  be  besieged  by 
reporters.  It  is  possible  that  not  one  of 
them  will  approach  you.  You  may  wander 
about  the  hotel  unmolested;  in  the  streets 
there  will  be  none  to  bother  you  with 
questions.  Assume  the  courage  of  humility, 
and  reconcile  yourself  to  a  miracle — that 
no  one  in  New  York  knows  or  cares  who 
you  are! 

But  meanwhile  your  publisher  and  your 
lecture-manager  are  busy.  They  know 
that  you  (disinterested  artist  in  words  that 
you  are!)  came  over  here  to  make  money. 
You  and  they  are  in  the  same  conspirac> . 
which  has  as  its  object  to  persuade  the 
public  that  you  are  an  important  person. 
So  they  are  writing  and  telephoning  to  the 
editors  of  all  the  Sunday  editions  of  news- 
papers in  New  York,  saying.  "Mr.  Dusen- 
bury  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
you  know,  Adolphus  Dusenbury,  the  great 
English  author,  who  wrote  'Why  Nellie 
Took  Chloroform'  and  'Sin  in  Sussex.' 
Give  you  a  corking  interview  if  you'll 
send  a  good  man  around  to  the  hold." 

The    editor — the    Sunday    editor   he    is 
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Moistair  Heat  Always 
Means  Healthy,  Sturdy  Children 


I    H  ""0 


Tlie  universe  holds  no  picture  more  typical  than  "The  Return  from  the  Hunt.'"  The  Chief  finds  the 
little  braves  full  of  life  and  vitality;  Squaw  and  papoose  well  and  happy.  For  Nature  always  takes  care  of 
her  own.  Her  sun  and  wood  has  furnished  warmth;  her  breezes,  pure,  fresh  air  to  breathe;  her  lakes  and 
rivers,  the  humidity,  without  which  no  human  can  live. 

How  is  it  on  your  return  home  these  winter  days? 

If  your  home  lias  been  heated  Nature's  way — with  pure,  fresh,  circulating,  warm,  moist  air — 

you  can  res!  content. 

Hut- — you  have  cause  for  alarm  if  an  uuhcalthful  heating  plant  has  impoverished  the  air — rendered 
it  diy-as-a-hone.  ami  reeking  with  poisonous  gases. 

For  children  left  to  grow  in  hot,  dry  air.  suffer  just  as  plants  wither  if  the  air  lacks  moisture.  Their 
delicate  throat  and  lung  tissues  are  weakened  and  they  become  easy  prey  to  couglis  and  colds,  pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis,  and  other  deadly  diseases. 

You  can  certainly  avoid  all  this — and  safeguard  the  health  of  yourself  and  family  by  installing  a 
Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System.  This  powerful  heating  system,  due  to  its  exclusive,  patented 
Humidifying  Device,  and  Scientific  Construction,  furnishes  the  pure,  fresh.  MOIST  air  so  necessary  to 
health,  comfort,  and  life,  itself. 

Investigate!  All  life  requires  moisture.  'When  water  leaves  the  land,  the  forests  and  hills  of  waving 
grain  become  deserts.  Given  moisture  again,  the  land  blossoms  in  plentitude.  So  it  is  with  the 
human  race. 

ROUND  OAK 

Moistair  Heating  System 

Tlie  Only  Heating  System  That  Automatically  Ventilates  and  Humidifies 


Five  Star  Points  of 
Round  Oak  Supremacy 

♦Comfort  Circulates    pure. 
w  arm,  ever-chang- 

ine  air,  free  from  dust.  ea~.  nil] 
smoke — autom  a  tic  ally  humidified 
like  Nature's  u  ay. 

*  Health  The  one  heating  sys- 
tem   that  automati- 
cally    ventilates      and     properly 
moistens  the  air  you  breathe. 

♦Economy  Longest  I'm-  travel 
'  —steals  most  heat 
from  chimney  Perfected  hot 
i>last.  extra-deep  fire  pot  ami  com- 
bustion >  hamber  i<\  ei  siz-'  guaran- 
tee complete  combustion  with  all 
fuels.     Absolute  control. 

*Conveniencei;in,',1,  n~" 

l.ttion  con- 
trols entire  system.  Automatic 
ash-pit  sprinkler  guarantees 
removal  of  all  ashes  without 
making  a  particle  of  dust. 
Extra-large  ground  feed  doors. 
Burns  all  fuels. 

♦Durability  Maten.,!- 

•  stand  highest 
physical  tests  All  hinge  pieces 
drilled,  not  cast  Never  a  bolt 
"here  a  rivet  will  do!  Tight  fit- 
tings guaranteed.  Renders  more 
than  a  generation  of  Supreme 
Service. 


When  you  consider,  also,  that  the  original 
cost  of  the  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System 
is  .")()  to  t>0%  lower  than  steam  or  hot  water; 
when  you  consider  the  big  saving  in  fuel  and 
permanent  daily,  monthly,  yearly  efficiency,  it 
becomes  by  far  the  least  expensive  and  best 
heating  system  for  you  to  install. 

Saves  Fuel  by  the  Ton 

Because  of  its  exclusive-,  patented  fuel-saving  fea- 
tures—and  because  the  pure.  warm.  MOIST  air  fur- 
nished by  this  system  is  inure  comfortable  al  68 degrees 
than  DRV  air  at  75  degrees— you  can  actually  save  one 
ton  of  coal  in  every  nine,  year  alter  year. 

Exceptional  result-  with  low  fuel  l>i 1 1-  are  obtained 
by  using  hard  or  s,,n  coal,  coke,  wood,  artificial  or 
natural  sras  alone  or  in  combination  w  ith  coal. 

The  Round  <>ak  Moistair  Heating  System  i-  flexible 
— lakes  care  of  t  to  SO  rooms  and  in  combination  with 
auxiliary  system  furnishes  heat  to  isolated  rooms, 
garages,  dairy  houses,  etc.  Automatically  circulates 
and  completely  revitalizes  tht  air  in  even  room  at 
least  once  every  hour. 


If  dollars  are  worth  earning,  they  are  — 

worth   investing  wisely!     Investigate!     This  SE 
system   is  a   result  of  4-7  years   of   experience   and 

enjoys  the  confidence  of  over  69,000  enthusiastic  WJ 

users!  pn 

Get  Valuable  Book  T?T~>  T?  T?  S? 

and    Heating    Plan  T  AVi^H/  J§| 


Handsome  illustrated  book  fully  descrilies  this  modern 
plant.     With  l*>ok  goes  a   blank,  which  filled  out  and 
return)  d  to  us  will  shortly  bring  you  a  scientific  Heat- 
ing i'lan  drawn  up  by  our  engineers  to  meet  your 

requirements.     Cost  of  installation,  etc.,    "      ^fc/ 
viih  the  Plan.     And  with  no  obligations  :^*r     A. 

to  you.    Send  coupon  Now  : 

With  the  book  we  also   send  name  of 
nearest  authorized  dealer  Belling  and 

installing      Round      Oak      Moistair  J\\^JSJ>   -JUT 

I  Icatinn  Systems.      Many  dealers  ^aMtf/ -  "^V     ^    c-'  >" 

sell  on  easy  payments.    To  get  /ffiW     O    eV"<^^ 

the     Ken  nine,     look     for     the  j^Vfef'     _£►  ^" 

trade-mark     which     shows 
the    Round   Oak  Indian 


Makers  of  Good  Goods  Only 


] 


Estabnshed  The  Beckwith  Company 

Manufacturers  of  the 

Genuine  Round  Oak  Stoves.  Boiler-Iron  Ranges  and 
Combination  Coal  and  Gas  Ranges 

162  Front  St.  DOWAGIAC,  MICH. 


Round  Oak 
Folks 
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Was  Your  War 
Garden  a  Success  ? 

Last  summer  saw  thousands  of  first 

attempts  at  gardening.     Many  folks  gathered 

big  harvests  and  enjoyed  a  goodness  in  garden 

things  they  never  knew  before.  Others  cropped  mostly 

experience.     To  them  seeds  were  simply  seeds. 

This  year  there  should  be  more  gardens  and  more 
successful  gardens.  Experience  will  say,  "Don't 
gamble  in  seeds."     Buy 

FERRY'S  Seeds 

and  be  sure  as  scientific  seed  selection  can  make  you 
that  your  garden  will  be  a  success. 

Ferry's  Seeds  are  pedigreed  seeds.  They  come  from 
plants  known  for  sturdy  growth,  ample  production  and 
the  most^  luscious  quality.  Each  year  the  seed  crops  of 
all  Ferry's  Seeds  are  tested  to  make  sure  the  family  traits 
are  keeping  up. 

Doubtful  seeds  are  dear  at  any  price.  Be  sure  that 
the  seeds  you  plant  this  year  are  Ferry's  Seeds. 


D. 


The  Ferry  Seed  Annual  will  be  sent 
you  on  request.  Ferry's  Seeds 
are  sold  by  dealers   every ^th  te, 

M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

'Detroit,  Mich, 
(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 


Bulb   Growing   for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.    Tells  all  about  the  planting,  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  bulbs,  indoors  and  out.    Profusely  illus- 
trated.  Cloth.   60c  net,  by  mail  68c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Do  not  let  your  "war  garden"  be  a 

failure  this  year  by  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  what  to  plant,  how  to 
plant  and  when  to  plant. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  1918 

is  an  authoritative  guide  to  all  garden 
work  for  both  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Cultural  directions  by  experts. 

256  pages;  four  full  page  color  plates 
and  four  full  page  duotone  plates;  also 
hundreds  of  photographic  illustrations. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention  this  magazine 


Dreer's  Crimson  Ball  Radish — a  very 
quick  maturing,  dainty  little  radish  of  mild 
flavor;  skin  bright  red,  flesh  tinged  with 
red.  Packet  10  cts. ;  oz?  20  cts. 


HENRY    A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pnnlfrw  Rnnlr  L^es*  and  best  yet  :  144 
rUUIlry  DOOK  pages.  21s  beautiful  pictuies, 
liatchin::,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  iuformatioll. 
Pescriiies   busy  Poultry   Farm  handling  roZ  pure-bred 

varieties.  Tells  how  to  choose  fowls,  eg'^s,  incubators, 
sprouters.  This  book  worth  dollars  mailed  for  10  cents. 
Berry's    Poultry    Farm,    Box    55,    Clarinda,    Iowa 


A  country;  home  u'e  planted  at  Great  Aec&,  L,.  /• 

Foundation  planting  of  shrubs  and  20-year  old  shade 

trees. 

Risk  and  Perplexity 
Cut  Out 

THE  editor  of  Landscape  Architecture  has 
made  plans  of  various  groups,  some  of 
which  may  fit  your  grounds.  An  artist  has 
them  in  elevation  and  also  series  of  comic 
sketches  that  will  show  you  how  to  plant  and 
help  you  get  the  most  out  of  your  place.  Send 
for  Home  Landscapes. 

Home  Use  Orchard;  Evergreen  or  Boundary 
Screens;  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Berries  bright 
all  the  year;  Beautiful  Flower  Gardens.  Satis- 
factory growth  or  replaced  free. 

HICKS  NURSERIES 

Established  1853 
Box  D,  Westbury,  Long  Island,  New  York 


oalled  laj  i,  "Who  the  hell  ia  Dusenbury?" 
or,  "Nothing  doing  on  Dusenbury!"  or 
words  t<>  thai  effeot.  But  an  editor  more 
gentle  than  the  real  may  Bay,  "All  right, 
I'll  let  luni  have  a  page.  Fix  up  a  date 
for  this  afternoon  at  three  o'clock."  And 
the  publisher  or  tin-  lecture-manager  will 
dance  with  glee,  and  telephone  to  you 
that  you  arc  to  expect  a  reporter  at  your 
hotel  at  three  o'clock. 

Now  this  reporter  will  be  selected  for 
the  task  because  he  is  fitted  for  it.  He  has 
probably  interviewed  some  hundreds  of 
writers,  most  of  them  more  famous  (tho 
not,  of  course,  more  gifted)  than  yourself. 
It  is  his  business  to  be  well  informed  about 
contemporary  literature,  and  lie  knows  as 
much  as  you  know  about  Vbrticism  and 
Artzibasheff.  Nevertheless,  he  will  not 
attempt  to  impress  you  with  his  erudition. 

And  report  he  does,  painstakingly,  ac- 
curately. He  is  more  eager  than  you  are 
that  what  you  say  shall  not  be  misrep- 
resented. When  he  leaves  you,  he  will 
ask  you  to  read  and  censor  the  typewritten 
manuscript  of  the  interview  before  it  goes 
to  the  printer. 

You  will  not  make  many  changes  in  the 
manuscript,  and  the  changes  you  do  make 
will  affect  the  ideas  rather  than  the  phras- 
ing. You  will  reconsider  some  of  your 
statements.  Perhaps  you  should  not  have 
said,  "All  romanticists  are  asses" — you 
will  substitute  "Nearly  all  romanticists 
are  asses."  Alter  the  manuscript  to  suit 
your  own  whim;  you  are  absolutely  the 
arbiter  of  your  interview.  Nothing  will 
appear  in  print  as  your  utterance  that  you 
do  not  now  approve. 

Mr.  Kilmer  admits  that  it  is  possible 
the  original  of  the  legendary  American 
interviewer  may  exist  among  the  several 
hundred  thousand  reporters  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  finds  another  explanation 
which  he  describes  as  the  "painful  fact" 
that  "not  all  British  authors  are  men  of 
honor" — The  New  Witness  prints  it  just 
like  that  —  and  of  them  Mr.  Kilmer 
writes: 

There  are  writers  who,  finding  that  they 
have  displeased  some  one  by  a  statement 
made  in  an  interview,  will  repudiate  that 
statement — sometimes  thereby  getting  the 
interviewer  into  serious  trouble.  This 
is  why  most  wise  interviewers  are  eager 
that  the  people  interviewed  shall  read 
and  censor  the  manuscript. 

You  see  how  it  is.  On  Monday  morning 
Mr.  Dusenbury,  feeling  rather  pleased 
with  himself,  goes  to  the  office  of  his 
publisher  or  his  lecture-manager. 

"Did  you  see  my  interview  in  yester- 
day's paper?"  he  asks. 

"Yes,"  is  the  answer.  "And  for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  my  dear  fellow,  why  did  you 
say  that  Washington  Irving  was  immoral? 
Don't  you  know  that  the  American  people 
love  Washington  Irving,  and  hate  every- 
body who  criticizes  him?" 

"Well,"  says  Mr.  Dusenbury,  if  he  is  an 
honest  man,  "  I  said  it  and  I'll  stand  by  it. 
I'm  sorry  I've  made  a  political  mistake, 
but  there's  nothing  I  can  do  about  it  now." 

But  if  Mr.  Dusenbury  is  not  an  honest 
man,  there  is  something  he  can  do  about  it. 
He  can  he  about  it.  And  often  he  does. 
He  can  get  up  on  the  lecture-platform  and 
say:  "I  am  learning  the  ways  of  the 
American  interviewer.  Recently  I  told 
one  of  the  tribe  that  I  thought  Washington 
Irving  was  a  master  of  the  novel,  and  he 
reported  me  as  saying  that  this  great 
author,  whom  I  have  venerated  all  my 
life,    was    immoral."     He    can    send    this 
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repudiation  to  the  newspaper  in  which  the 
interview  appeared,  he  can  cause  his  puli- 
lisher  t<>  multigraph  it  and  send  it  broad- 
oast.  He  can,  and  often  he  does,  clear 
his  reputation  at  the  expense  of  his  honor. 
Some  authors  do  have  trouble  with  the 
newspapers.  Hut  it  is  not  tin-  Bort  of 
trouble  they  describe.  Ever}  newspaper 
editor,  every  interviewer,  is  sometimes 
ebliged  to  refuse  the.  importunate  requests 
Of  fifth-rate  British  authors,  who  seek  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  apparently 
with  tlie  sole  purpose  of  being  interviewed, 
and  by  letter,  telephone,  and  personal  \  isit 
endeavor  to  satisfy  this  craving.  Disap- 
pointed. the\  return  to  horrify  their  fellow 
countrymen  with  tales  of  how  the  imperti- 
nent   "pressmen"  interrupted    their   haths. 


"DO  THINGS  AND   DON'T  TALK"  IS 
THE  MOTTO  OF  GENERAL  WOOD 

NEVER     miss     an     opportunity     to 
do  something."  « 

"Do  things  and  don't  talk  about  them." 
These  precepts  have  been  the  impelling 
force  in  the  life  of  Maj.-Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  who  was  recently  wounded  by  the 
bursting  of  a  srun  during  a  test  in  Fiance. 
And  General  Wood's  career — until  he 
tript  over  the  red  tape  of  National  politics 
— is  sufficient  indorsement  of  his  princi- 
ples that  have  been  the  lever  of  his  rather 
remarkable  rise  from  doctor  in  the  slums 
of  Boston  to  one  of  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

General  Wood  is  as  typical  an  American 
as    his    (dose    friend    Theodore    Roosevelt. 
Of  his  early  career  the  Wilmington    X.  < '. 
Star  says: 

General  Wood's  personality  is  so  flavored 
throughout  with  Americanism  that  he  is 
the  incarnation  of  American  democracy, 
energy,  vim,  resourcefulness,  efficiency, 
and  success.  His  father  was  a  country 
doctor  of  an  older  day,  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War.  whose  sterling  character  was 
bestowed  upon  the  son.  together  with  his 
great  capacity  for  service.  The  General 
was  born  at  Westchester,  New  Hampshire. 
October  0.  I860,  but  his  boyhood  was 
spent  on  Cape  Cod.  He  loved  the  great 
outdoors,  the  woods,  and  the  waters.  His 
youth  showed  no  military  tendencies. 
He  was  a  fearless  sailor,  and  his  first 
thought  was  to  join  the  Navy. 

But  his  father  was  a  physician  and  the 
son  was  turned  into  that  field  of  hard 
work  and  great  service.  He  went  in  1880 
to  the  Harvard  Medical  School  without 
financial  means  and  tutored,  and  by  the 
help  of  a  scholarship  that  he  won  he 
worked  his  way  through.  Thus  his  college 
life  at  once  was  American.  At  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  he  opened  an  office  in 
Boston,  in  a  district  of  slums,  where  there 
were  abundant  work  and  small  pay.  He 
remained  a  year,  and  then  one  day  he 
went  to  New  York  and  stood  an  examina- 
tion for  surgeon  in  the  Army,  standing 
next  to  the  head  in  a  class  of  fifty-nine. 
No  vacancies  existed  just  then  and  as 
the  war  with  the  Apaches  in  the  Southwest 
had  just  broken  out.  he  entered  the  service 
as  a  contract  surgeon.  When  invited  to 
take  the  place,  he  said  that  he  would  go 
gladly  if  he  could  see  active  service. 
They  assured  him  that  if  service  was  what 
he  wanted,  he  would  get  all  that  he 
craved.      He  did. 

It   was  the  great  Geronimo  campaign  in 
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IMAGINE  how  much  cheerfulness  and 
warmth  flowers  bring  into  a  home. 
Flowers  delight  the  eye  their  beauty 
and  fragrance  brighten  the  atmosphere.  Take 
flowers  home,  you  men  who  wish  to  add  to 
the  family's  joy,  "  Say  it  with  Flowers,"  often. 
Think  what  a  cluster  of  Roses,  Carnations, 
Violets,  Freesias,  Jonquils,  Sweet  Peas,Tulips 
or  a  pretty  blooming  plant  would  mean  on 
your  table  to  night. 

"  Say  it  -with  Flowers 
a  beautiful  sixteen  page  booklet  on  the  etiquette, 
use  and  care  of  flowers  sent  free 
on  request. 

Society    of    American    Florists 

and  Ornamental  Horticulturists 

51  West  28th  Street.  New  York  City 

hto'weri    may    be    sent   anywhere    in    the 

U.  S.  A.   or   Canada  through  the  Floruit 

Telegraph  Dehrery. 
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PLANT  A  WAR  GARDEN 

"IF  YOU   CANNOT   FIGHT,    FEED   A   SOLDIER" 

Plant  our  Choice  Iowa  Seeds.     Reduce  your  living  cost  and 
produce  food  for  the  nation.      Our  catalog   tells  you  how. 
It  is  free.     Write  for  it  todr.v.     Addrc-- 
IOWA   SEED   CO.,    Dept.  44,  DES    MOINES.  IOWA 


Fruit  Growing  for  Amateurs 


Shows  how  to  make,  manage,  and  succeed  with  a  fruit  garden. 
How  to  plant  and  grow  apples,  cherries,  currant-.  | 
berries,  figs,  melons,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  grapes,  etc.  Tells  all  about  planting,  training. 
renovating,  pruning,  insect  pests,  tree  diseases,  etc.  153 
pages,  cloth,  many  illustrations.     75c  net;  by  mail,  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Established 


SEEDS 

Buy  them  from  Breck  s,  the  century  old 
seed  house,  specializing  in  hardy  New 
England  Stock. 

Breck'S  DVew  Cngland  Grown 

cyettow  G^obe  wan  vers On  ton 

It  is  the  most  highly  selected  onion  ever  produced  : 
Uniform  in  size,  small  neck,  almost  a  perfect  globe, 
of  firm  flesh,  finely  grained  and  absolutely  solid 
throughout— winter  storage  and  keeping  qualities  are  far  su- 
perior  to  onions  of  same  kind  grown  from  Western 
or  California  Seed.  Our  Massachusetts1  grown  stock  is 
noted  for  high  germination.  Tests  sliow  average  of  B8  . 
Yields  of  80O  to  1000  bushels  to  the  aire 
repeatedly   secured. 


JOSEPH  BktKK&SGMS 

Boston    <COSPO"TONi      .Mass. 


Everything 

FOR  THE 

Farm. 
Garden 

[awn 


Send  at  once  for 
this  specialty. 


mm; 


Write  today.     Immediate  deliveries  guaranteed.    By  the 
package  Mc.— per  onnce 86c.  Please  mention  l  Ins  magazine. 


170  PAGE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  WITH  ORDER 
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Smoke  Five 
With  Me 


Here  is  the  sweetest  smoke 
that  I  ever  knew,  and  I've 
smoked  fot  0\  rr  4n  yean. 

It  w.i-.  handed  me  once  l»y  a 
connoisseur,  who  told  me  where 
•  n  Later  I  had  it  made 
specially  for  me  —made  as  a  l'.m- 
atela,  the  sue  of  this  picture,  for 
a  short,  sweet  smoke.  It  is  made 
solelv  from  Havana  leaf.  So  are 
main  others.  Hut  I  call  this 
the  finest-flavored  leaf  that  ever 
came  from  Cuba. 

All  my  friends  think  likewise. 
Last  vear  I  sold  more  than 
2,000,000  cigars  to  over  21,000 
customers  and  friends. 

It  occurs  to  me  now  that  count- 
less other  men  would  he  glad  to 
share  this  discovery.  I  am  going 
to  let  some  of  them  do  it.  Not 
for  profit  so  much  as  a  hobby. 

I  will  supply  a  few  men,  who 
love  good  cigars,  at  $5.50  per 
hundred,  or  $2. 85  for  fifty,  mail 
or  express  prepaid.  That's  not 
far  from  my  cost. 

If  you  must  have  big,  heavy 
cigars,  these  won't  please  you. 
These  are  for  men  who  like  mild 
and  exquisite  smokes.  I  have 
never  tasted  anything  like  them. 

FIVE  CIGARS  FREE 

I  will  let  500  men  try  five  cigars 
free.  Just  send  me  10  cents  to 
cover  postage,  packing  and  rev- 
enue stamp.  I  will  supply  the 
cigars.  I  only  ask  this  10  cents  to 
pick  out  the  right  sort  of  people. 

If  you  like  them,  send  me  your 
check  for  152.85  for  the  fifty,  and 
I'll  replace  the  five  trial  cigars 
FREE,  and  if  you  prefer  will  open  a  30  days' 
charge  account  with  you.  Write  now  for 
the  five  cigars. 

J.  ROGERS   WARNER 

196  Lockwood   Building  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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AVOID  the  COLDand 

DRAUGHTS  ofWET  SPRING 

NOT  only  does  Chamberlin  Strip 
pay  for  itself  within  four  years 
out  of  fuel-savings  alone, but  in 
Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  it  bars  the 
cold  damp  winds,  keeps  out  filthy 
street  dirt,  soot,  rain  and  deadens 
outside  noises.  It  lightens  house- 
cleaning  twelve  months  a  year.  Pre- 
vents windows  from  rattling  or 
jamming.  GUARANTEED  10  YEARS— 
but  outlasts  the  building.  Secure  estimate 
NOW. 


IE  STANDARD  FDR  25  YEAR! 

WRITF  for  illustrated,  descriptive  book 
'*****  *-*  and  list  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 
Headquarters:    109  Dinan  Building,  Detroit. 


111.-    Southwest,    and    lie    plunged    into    the 

dink  of  it.    The  troops  were  mounted,  and 

I  lie    n.  w    army    surgeon    knew     not  hint,'    <>f 

horseback  riding.  They  gave  bin  an 
unbroken  broneo,  in  the  cheerful  West- 
ers waj  "i'  extending  hospitality  to  a 
tenderfoot,    but    Dr.    Wood    broke    the 

animal   in  short   order  and  on   Ins  first  day 

rode  thirty-five  milts  through  the  roughest 

Arizona     landscape,     without     a     word     of 

weariness.     He   put    in   eighteen    hours  a 
day  lor  the  first  week.    His  staying  quali- 
are   nowhere   better  pictured    than    in 
this. 

He   became  a  lieutenant   in   command 

of  troops  on  the  fighting-line,  and  alter  the 
fiercesl  of  all  Indian  wars  he  rode  in  one 
day  with  (leronimo  riding  alongside.  For 
his  gallant  service  he  received  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  the  highest  award  this  Govern- 
ment makes,  given  only  for  very  con- 
spicuous service. 

General  Wood,  like  his  friend  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  has  always  been  an  athlete  and 
out-of-doors  man.  He  played  football  for 
recreation  in  the  early  days  of  his  army 
life,  and  he  made  such  a  reputation  on  the 
gridiron  while  stationed  in  the  South  that 
it  is  a  question  whether  he  is  better  known 
there  as  an  army  officer  or  a  football 
player.  Eventually  he  was  called  to 
Washington,  where  instead  of  slipping  into 
an  easy  berth  in  the  "National  Morgue," 
he  recognized  Opportunity  in  his  pathway 
and  straightway  tackled.  The  writer  in 
The  Star  says: 

He  became  White  House  physician  in 
the  nineties  when  Cleveland  was  Presi- 
dent, and  under  Cleveland  and  McKinley 
he  continued  as  Presidential  surgeon. 
Then  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out. 

One  night  at  a  supper  to  which  he  had 
been  invited,  he  was  introduced  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  They  liked  each  other,  walked 
home  together,  neither  dreaming,  perhaps, 
that  their  destiny  was  shaping  them  for 
leading  places  in  the  history  of  their  time. 
In  fact,  General  Wood  had  about  decided 
to  abandon  the  Army  as  a  career  and  try 
a  sheep  ranch  in  New  Mexico.  Army 
promotions  were  slow  and  the  field  of 
action  was  limited.  It  is  recalled  that 
Grant  had  gone  to  selling  merchandise 
when  the  Civil  War  began. 

The  war  with  Spain  gave  General  Wood 
his  great  opportunity.  The  question  of 
raising  the  Rough  Riders  came  up  and 
Roosevelt  was  tendered  the  command  of  a 
regiment.  He  refused  to  be  colonel,  but 
said  that  if  they  would  make  Wood  colonel, 
he  would  go  as  lieutenant-colonel.  That 
was  settled.  The  next  question  was  raising 
the  men.  General  Wood  drew  the  plans 
down  to  the  dotted  line  for  the  signature  of 
Secretary  Alger  of  the  War  Department. 
These  he  presented  to  that  gentleman, 
who  was  amazed  at  what  he  called  "con- 
structive insubordination,"  but  he  wel- 
comed it,  too,  and  exprest  the  wish  for 
others  like  Wood  to  aid  him.  In  twenty- 
one  days  the  Rough  Riders  bad  been 
mobilized. 

When  the  Spanish  War  came  the  Army 
was  wholly  unprepared.  There  were  no 
uniforms  for  the  Rough  Riders.  General 
Wood  put  them  in  the  ordinary  brown 
canvas  working  clothes.  The  Army  was 
equipped  with  the  old-style  Springfield 
rifles.  Wood  wanted  Krags,  and  knew 
where  they  were  and  how  to  get  hold  of 
them — and  got  them.  He  knew  in  a 
moment  that  such  men  as  the  Westerners 
in  the  regiment  had   no  use  for  a  saber. 


II.-   armed  them  with  th.-  machete.     This 

weapon  was  unknown  in  this  country,  l.ul 
the   national   arm   in   Cuba.      An  Ohio 

lirm    manufactured    them.      Wood,    knew 

thai  and  got  the  wicked  blades. 

A  month  after  he  landed  in  Cuba  it  was 

Brigadier-Genera]    Wood.      Two    month, 

later  he  was  Governor  of  Santiago  and  the 

unknown   Army   surgeon    was   known  all 
over  the  United  states.     Before  that  year 

was  out   he   was  a   major-general.     He   nrai 
not  yet  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 

General  Wood's  record  as  military 
governor  of  Cuba  is  well  known- how  he 
guided  the  stumbling  footsteps  of  the 
young  Republic  in  organizing  schools, 
courts,  and  government,  and  left  the  island 
a  fit  place  to  live  in.  And  then  ones 
more  he  glimpsed  the  beckoning  ling. 
Opportunity,  for  now  he  had  the  fickle 
jade  well  trained.  He  was  fencing  one 
night  with  President  Roosevelt  when  the 
latter  remarked  that  he  was  looking  for  a 
man  to  go  to  the  Philippines,  then  a  hot- 
bed of  revolt. 

"Why  not  send  me?"  asked  Wood. 

"Bully!"  rephed  the  President,  and  so 
it  was  settled. 

Cuba  was  child's  play  compared  with 
the  task  that  confronted  General  Wood 
in  the  Philippines.     But,  says  The  Star: 

He  took  the  most  dangerous  place  in  the 
Philippine  government,  and  fought  Moros 
through  woods  and  swamps  and  moun- 
tains and  jungles  for  a  year  anc1  a  half, 
during  which  time  he  was  practically 
continually  under  fire.  He  sent  no  sol- 
diers where  he  wouldn't  go  himself;  he 
shared  every  hardship  and  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  regulars.  His  men 
loved  him;  his  associates  respected  him; 
and  his  Government  confided  in  him. 

Nowhere  does  his  genius  shine  brighter 
than  in  dealing  with  the  natives  in  a 
diplomatic  way.  Where  force  availed 
nothing  he  won  by  diplomacy,  and  estab- 
lished peace  and  prosperity  in  regions 
where  such  things,  presumaMy,  had  never 
obtained  since  the  world  began. 

From  the  rulership  of  the  bad  province 
of  Mindanao,  he  went  to  Manila  to  become 
commander  of  the  Department  of  the 
Philippines,  leaving  behind  him  a  land  of 
law  and  order,  schoolhouses  and  courts  of 
justice,  a  liberated  womanhood  that  had 
been  enslaved  and  held  as  a  chattel,  having 
created  a  new  world  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years. 

At  Manila  he  busied  himself  with  pre- 
paring the  islands  for  defense,  and  during 
this  work  he  revived  the  bayonet  as  a 
weapon  of  great  efficiency.  At  the  time 
military  men  said  "bosh."  In  the  war  now 
raging  the  use  of  cold  steel  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  fighting. 

In  1908  General  Wood  became  Com- 
mander of  the  East,  with  New  York  as 
headquarters.  In  that  post  he  began  to 
carry  out  his  ideas  of  preparedness.  He 
started  maneuvers  and  training-camps, 
and  Plattsburg,  Oglethorpe,  and  scores  of 
other  places  are  the  fruit  of  his  efforts.  He 
saw  that  America's  isolation  was  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

He  became  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
in  1910  and  sought  to  inject  efficiency 
into  the  Department  where  red  tape  clogged 
the  machinery.  He  preached  prepared- 
ness at  every  turn,  pleading  for  military 
training  of  boys  in  school.  The  first  of  his 
student  camps  was  held  at  Gettysburg,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  a  big  national  way  he 
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America  and  England  have  a 
common  defender— 


THE    great  plants    that  work  on   government 
orders  have  all  been  fenced  with  barbed  wire 
while  sentries  with  loaded  guns  patrol  their 
boundaries. 

Intent  on  maximum  production,  many  manufactur- 
ers have  neglected  to  put  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprink- 
lers in  the  front-line  trenches  where  they  will  watch 
day  and  night  for  the  enemy  whose  presence  means 
destruction — FIRE. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  biggest  industries  are 
already  safe — textile,  shoe,  metalworking,  automo- 
bile, woodworking,  etc. 

In  the  newer  munition-plants  that  have  been  ex- 
tended almost  overnight  from  a  modest  floor-space  to 
an  enormous  acreage,  Grinnell  Sprinklers  have  fre- 
quently been  installed.  They  have  already  stopped 
incendiary  fires  again  and  again  and  will  always  be 
prepared  to  stop  them.  Sprinkler  Supervisory  Sys- 
tems make  it  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  tamper 
with  the  |sprinkler  sys 
tern. 


Even  in  England  fires 
started  by  German  in- 
cendiary bombs,  dropped 


GRINNELL 

AUTOMATIC     SPRINKLER    SYSTEM 

The  Factory-Assembled  System 


from  Zeppelins,  have  been  conquered  by  Grinnells. 

War-industries  cannot  afford  to  be  without  Grin- 
nell-protection.  Aside  from  the  nation's  need,  the 
interest  of  the  owners  requires  it,  for  the  interruption 
of  the  industry  by  fire  during  these  years  of  gigantic 
production  and  large  profits  would  be  a  calamity  far 
outweighing  the  cost  of  protection. 

The  Standard  Fire  Insurance  policies  carefully  ex- 
clude losses  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  invasion, 
riot,  civil  war,  or  commotion,  military  or  usurped 
power.  State  insurance  authorities  refuse  to  allow 
companies  under  their  charters  to  write  insurance 
against     riot  or  commotion.  " 

The  Grinnell  System  usually  saves  enough  money 
in  insurance  premiums  to  pay  handsome  returns  on 
the  investment.     Don't  theorize — get  the  figures! 

The  best  and  quickest  way  to  determine  how 
big   a   return    you    can    get    on    your   investment    in 

safety  is  to  address 
the  General  Fire  Extin- 
guisher Company,  274 
West  Exchange  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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Supremacy 


During  1917  The  First  Paper 
of  Cleveland  published 

12,803,630  Lines 

— OF— 

Paid  Advertising 

Sustained  and  increased  volume — ex- 
ceeding The  Plain  Dealer's  own  record 
for  1916  by  810,292  lines  and  by  far 

The  Greatest  Volume  Ever  Carried 
By  Any  Cleveland  Newspaper 

Exceeding  Cleveland's  second  newspaper  (evening) 
by  1,494,388  lines  of  Paid  advertising 

Exceeding  Cleveland's  third  newspaper  (evening) 
by  5,560,198  lines  of  Paid  advertising 

Every  Week,  Every  Month,  Every  Year 

The  Plain  Dealer    Publishes    More   Advertising 

Than  Any  Other  Paper  in  Ohio 

This  is  proof  positive  that  advertisers,  whether  local 
or  national,  display  or  classified,  are  of  one  mind, 
viz.  :  they  recognize  The  Plain  Dealer  as  the  one 
paper  to  be  depended  upon  for  results. 


Volume  of 
Display 

The  Plain  Dealer 
printed  8,802.878 
lines  of  local  and 
foreign  display  ad- 
\ertising  in  1917, 
an  increase  of  408.- 
016  lines  over  1916, 
and  105,798  more 
lines  than  appeared 
in  any  other  Cleve- 
land paper  during 
1917. 


Volume  of 
Circulation 

The  Plain  Dealer  has 
the  largest  morning 
and  Sunday  circula- 
tion between  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

Over  175,000  Daily 
Over  200,000  Sunday 

Sells  for  two  cents 
daily  and  seven  cents 
Sunday. 


Volume  of 
Classified 

The  Plain  Dealer 
printed  580,043 
separate  classified 
ads  during  1917 — 
which  is  7  8,001 
more  ads  than  ap- 
peared in  any  TWO 
other  Cleveland  pa- 
pers combined,  dur- 
ing 1917 — another 
proof  of  the  power 
of  The  Plain  Dealer. 


In  Justice  to  the  evening  papers,   legal  advertising  is 
excluded  from  the  above  figures. 

The  Plain  Dealer 

First  Newspaper  of  Clevelatul.Sk  th  Gfy 


mm 
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gave  the  American  youth  a  taste  of  mili- 
tary life. 

From  Chief  of  Staff  General  Wood  wrenl 
back  to  the  command  of  the  Eastern 
Department,  and  out  of  the  disorder  of  the 
Mexican  situation  when  the  National 
Guard  was  called  he  evolved  system  and 
handled  men  and  supplies  with  the  utmost 
success. 

However,  the  state  of  unpreparedness, 
even  for  sending  a  few  thousand  militia 
to  the  border,  showed  the  country  just 
what  General  Wood  had  been  contending 
all  along.  The  country  was  unprepared 
and  defenseless. 

"There  are  many  things  man  can  not 
buy,"  he  declared,  "and  one  of  them  is 
Time.  It  takes  time  to  organize  and 
prepare.  Time  only  will  be  found  in  the 
periods  of  peace.  Modern  war  gives  no 
time  for  preparation.  Its  approach  is  that 
of  the  avalanche  and  not  of  the  glacier. 
God  has  given  us  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear, 
and  an  intelligence  and  a  memory  to 
gather  and  to  hold  something  of  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  If  we  fail  to  make  use  of 
these  means  of  protection  which  have 
been  given  us  and  simply  say  that  be- 
cause certain  things  are  disagreeable 
they  are  to  be  disregarded,  if  we  make 
no  adequate  preparation  and  neglect  the 
evidence  of  our  senses,  we  can  expect  help 
neither  from  God  nor  man.  The  fault 
is  our  own." 

A  PROPHECY  COME  TRUE  AFTER 
FORTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

J"  N  the  dark  days  of  November,  1870, 
-*-  after  the  surrender  of  Metz  and  of  the 
armies  of  Napoleon  III.  and  of  Bazaine, 
there  appeared  in  an  English  review  a 
prediction  of  the  inevitable  course  of 
Prussian  militarism.  The  war  of  1870 
was  not  yet  over,  for  Trochu,  with 
400.000  men  in  arms,  was  still  holding  out 
in  Paris,  and  the  republican  government 
was  still  at  Tours  with  several  armies  in 
the  field.  The  fact  that  hostilities  were  in 
progress,  and  no  decision  had  yet  been 
reached,  makes  more  remarkable  the 
prophecy  of  the  distinguished  writer  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  who  incorporated  his 
essay  of  foresight  in  his  volume  "  National 
and  Social  Problems"  (Macmillan,  1908). 
Nor  did  this  blistering  criticism  "come 
from  some  envious  enemy  land — England 
was  Prussia's  traditional  friend  and  ally, 
and  was  the  old-time  foe  of  beaten  France. 
What  is  Prussia?  Mr.  Harrison  asked,  and 
answered  the  question  himself  by  defining 
the  Prussian  Monarchy  as  "the  creation  of 
war."  Its  history,  traditions,  ideals  are 
simply  those  of  war,  and  it  is  the  sole 
European  kingdom  which  has  been  built 
up  on  the  battle-field,  "cemented  stone 
by  stone  in  blood."  Its  kings  have  been 
soldiers,  sometimes  generals,  sometimes 
drill  -  sergeants,  but  ever  soldiers,  and 
"its  people  are  a  drilled  nation  of  soldiers 
on  furlough;  its  sovereign  is  simply 
commander-in-chief;  its  aristocracy  are 
simply  officers  of  the  staff;  its  capital  is 
a  camp."  Nowhere  in  Europe,  he  wrote, 
had  the  military  tradition  and  ideal  been 
sustained  in  so  unbroken  a  chain,  and  he 
proceeded: 

What,  for  the  last  generation,  has  been 
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ess  men 


LESS  men  and  less  horses  are  available  for  the  farm  than  ever  before. 
_j  Wages  for  farm  help  and  feed  for  farm  horses  are  the  highest  in 
all  time.  Yet  the  farmer  is  expected  to  produce  more  food  than 
ever  before. 

"Doing  the  Impossible"  is  easy  for  the  Huber  Light  Four.  Does  the  work  of 
4  men  and  12  horses.  Plows  an  acre  an  hour.  Light — works  on  a  seed-bed  with- 
out packing  the  ground.  Strong — 
runs  all  farm  machinery,  pulls 
stumps,  hauls  loads  and  multiplies 
the  production  of  your  men  in 
most  places  where  horses  are  now 
needed.  Economical — saves  money 
in  every  farm  operation  requiring 
power. 

"Doing  the  Impossible"  is  a 
Huber  folder  that  tells  how  to 
do  more  work  with  less  men  and 
less  horses.  It  is  free  on  request. 
Send  for  it. 

The  Huber 

421  Center  St., 


In  the  5,00c  po-'.nd  class.  12  h.  p.  at  the  draw- 
bar, 25  h.  p.  at  the  belt.  4-Cylinder  Waukesha 
Motor.  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings.  Burns  gaso- 
line, kerosene  or  distillate.  Easily  pulls  three 
14-inch  bottoms  set  8  inches  deep.  Center 
draft.    Road  speed  2yi  to  4  miles  per  hour. 


Mfg.  Co. 

Marion,  Ohio 


Your  Boy  Can  Run  a  Parrett 


Solve  your  farm  labor  problem  with  a  Parrett. 

For  five  years  farmers  have  been  using  the 
Parrett  Tractor  in  practically  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  have  found  it  unusually 
easy  to  operate,  remarkably  simple  in  con- 
struction. A  boy  can  easily  do  a  days  work 
with  a  Parrett. 

It  is  a  one-man  machine.  It  is  self-steering  in 
the  furrow.  No  special  hitch  is  required.  A 
sensitive  governor  insures  at  all  speeds  a  mini- 


mum of  fuel  consumption.  And  it  possesses 
many  other  equally  convenient— equally  prac- 
tical features. 

The  Parrett  will  pull  three  14-inch  bottoms, 
run  a  20-inch  to  26-inch  separator,  plows  at  a 
steady  speed  of  two  and  three-eights  miles  per 
hour,  burns  kerosene  and  is  made  by  a  firm 
whose  entire  energies  are  spent  in  making 
good  tractors. 

Write  for  the  catalogue  now. 


PARRETT  TRACTOR  CO.,    417  Fisher  Bldg.,   Chicago,  Illinois 
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(tu  uf    the   monarch}    of    Frederick 

ti  rnational  relations?    Two  wa 
.im-i  Denmark;   a  war  of  con- 
Southern  Germany;    bully- 
land  ;     bull}  i i i u:    I  [olland ;    op- 
i     in     Schleswig;      oppression     in 
en;    oppression    in    Hanover,    Saxony, 
Frankfort,  Hamburg.    We  quite  forgel  that 
thai   bistorj   of  tin    destruction  of  the  old 
lit  ili  ration  is  a  perfeel   tissu< 
of    violence   and   fraud.     Spoliation    more 
arrogant,   and  chicanery    more  shameless, 
have  never  been  seen  in  Europe  in  modem 
times.     The  Prussian  deals  with  the  weak 
in  Europe  as   Russia  deals  with  the  Turk, 
a>  Europeans  deal  with  Asiatics,  but  as  no 
other  people  in  Europe  deal  with  a  Chris- 
tian neighbor.     In  Prussian  politics  alone 
the   very   germ   of   international    morality 
is  wanting. 

Unhappily  this  gospel  of  the  sword  has 
sunk  deeper  into  the  entire  Prussian  people 

than  any  other  in  Europe.  The  social 
Bystem  being  that  of  an  army,  and  each 
citizen  drilled  man  by  man.  there  is  (out 
Of  the  working  class)  no  sign  of  national 
conscience  in  this  matter.  And  the 
servile  temper  begotten  by  this  eternal 
drill  inclines  a  whole  nation  to  repeat,  as 
by  word  of  command,  and  perhaps  to 
believe,  the  convenient  sophisms  which 
the  chiefs  of  its  staff  put  into  their 
mouths 

We  hear  much  of  the  Napoleonic  legend. 
Rut  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  llohen- 
zollern  legend;  and  one  of  the  sophisms 
which  Germany  repeats  is  the  worship, 
as  of  a  great  modern  ruler,  of  a  king  who. 
even  in  his  own  eyes,  is  a  sort  of  imitation 
Czar.  One  of  the  most  laughable  of  these 
sophisms  is  the  notion  that  the  German 
is  a  mild,  peaceable,  and  stay-at-home 
creature,  utterly  inoffensive,  and  never 
resorting  to  arms  except  in  urgent  self- 
defense.  Really,  the-  "mild  German" 
reminds  one  of  the  "mild  Hindu."  It  is 
entirely  forgotten  that  individual  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  national  character. 
And  the  quiet  of  jovial  Hans  of  his  own 
fireside,  under  a  complex  set  of  national 
institutions,  becomes,  as  the  unit  of  a 
nation,  one  of  a  nation,  one  of  the  con- 
quering people.  Nothing  can  get  over 
these  facts:  that  the  history  of  Prussia 
consists  of  military  annals;  that  the 
present  generation  of  Prussians  have 
three  times*  threatened,  and  have  four 
times  engaged  in,  a  foreign  war;  and  that 
scarcely  an  acre  of  the  broad  fields  of 
Germany  but  has  been  soaked  in  the 
blood  of  one  or  other  variety  of  the  "mild 
German." 

French  opinion,  had  it  had  time  to 
speak,  would  have  held  back  Napoleon 
from  his  iniquitous  career.  But  the 
Prussian  rank  and  file  (such  a  thing  as 
public  opinion  does  not  exist)  have  neither 
the  desire  nor  the  power,  as  we  saw  in  '66, 
to  question  the  commands  of  their  chiefs. 
And  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  examples  of 
this  slavish  condition  of  things  is  seen  in 
the  way  in  Avhich  the  entire  German  race 
reechoes  the  language  of  its  mere  soldiers, 
and  all  the  time  that  it  wages  a  war  of 
conquest  continues  to  repeat  the  formula, 
"we  are  the  most  peaceful  of  men,"  as  if 
it  were  von  Moltke's  own  password. 

There  is  ground  for  thinking  that  many 
of  them  actually  believe  it.  One  of  the 
most  repulsive  features  of  this  war  is  the 
way  in  which  a  spirit  of  Pharisaism  has 
entered  into  the  very  soul  of  the  German. 
Pharisaism — hypocrisy — cant  was  ever  the 
Teutonic  vice.  But  in  the  history  of 
human  folly  it  never  has  been  carried  to 
such  a  point  as  in  this  late  war.  A  nation, 
crazed  with  revenge  and  ambition,  keeps 


on  thanking  God  lor  his  mercy  by  plato 

t  lie      <  lod     «  lllell     Dine     out     of     ten     of     I  lii  II- 

educated   men   openly   or  ignore. 

A  people  who  burn  villages  wholesale,  and 
massacre  pea-ant-  on  Bystem,  swear  that 
I  lies      are     the     most     inoffensive     "I     men. 

The}  heap  on  France  every  insult,  ami 
threaten  every  evil  which  hatred  oan 
invent,  while  whining  through  Europe 
that  the}  are  only  Becking  a  safer  line  of 
frontier.  The}  are  never  wear}  of  calling 
Heaven  to  witness  the  immorality  of 
France,  while  themselves  waging  flu-  most 
savage  of  all  modern  wars,  with  inhuman 
Cruelty  and  relentless  hate. 

Mr.  Harrison  went  on  to  charge  the 
Germans  with  carrying  on  war  with 
inhuman  cruelty,  and  said  thai  it  rested 
on  the  German  race,  with  their  pretended 
culture,  to  have  carried  into  the  heart  of 
western  Europe  the  horrible  traditions  of 
Eastern  barbarism.  He  did  not  accuse 
Germans    individually   with   any   love  of 

cruelty  as  such,  but  held  that,  like  all 
people  of  Teutonic  race,  the  Germans, 
tho  they  do  not  love  cruelty,  are  perfectly 
capable  of  it  to  meet  their  ends,  and  "take 
to  it  with  a  calm,  inward  satisfaction  and 
a  businesslike  completeness  which  are 
more  horrible  even  than  the  excesses  of 
passion.''  On  them  and  on  their  children 
will  remain  the  "curse  of  reviving  in  modern 
Europe  the  most  bloody  and  barbarous 
traditions  of  the  past  —  the  wholesale 
casting  of  an  enemy's  country,  and  the 
systematic  massacre  of  civilians."  Mr. 
Harrison  proceeded: 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Prussia  is  about  to  overrun  Europe  with 
her  troops  as  she  is  overrunning  France. 
That  is  not  the  danger.  We  have  not 
come  to  that  point  of  weakness — we  non- 
German  people  of  Europe,  and  perhaps 
even  German  docility  would  have  a  limit 
somewhere.  But  what  is  to  be  feared  is 
the  passing  of  the  undisputed  supremacy 
of  force  to  such  a  power  as  Prussia — 
organized  exclusively  for  war,  retrograde, 
feudal,  despotic — more  unscrupulous  and 
ambitious  than  Xapoleonism  itself.  If 
Prussia  returns  home  triumphant  and 
mistress  of  the  greatest  fortresses  of 
France,  Europe  is  handed  over  to  a  gener- 
ation of  arming  for  war;  and  civilization 
is  thrown  back  incalculably.  The  military 
and  reactionary  powers  will  have  their 
own  black  reign  again  as  they  did  from  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  All  the  life  of  southern 
Germany  will  be  crusht  out  of  her.  In 
northern  Germany  there  is  not,  and  never 
was,  any  political  life.  Germany  at  this 
moment  is  under  the  rule  of  the  sword  as 
completely  as  the  conquered  provinces  of 
France.  The  mild  German  may  hope  and 
protest,  but  he  is  mild  enough  in  his  own 
country.  He  has  waited,  with  the  patience 
of  a  sentinel,  for  some  civic  life  to  be  given 
him  by  his  "good  and  pious"  king  and  his 
clever,  wise  Bismarck — but  he  may  wait  for 
a  century.  Germany  is  really  under  mar- 
tial law  at  this  moment,  and  likely  so  to 
remain.  The  democratic  leaders  are  in 
prison  for  protesting  against  a  policy  of 
annexation.  Public  opinion  is  stifled  by 
police  and  soldiery.  And  the  leaders  of 
the  people  who  raise  a  voice  against 
militarism  have  something  to  put  up  with 
far  more  serious  than  the  amenities  of  a 
journal. 

Do  the  English  people  seriously  consider 
what  even  from  their  insular  point  of  view 


tin-  portend-  to  them?  The  capitulation 
of  Sedan  tore  up  th<  treat  ieh  of  I  Kofi. 
Tin    blood  ami  sacrifices  of  the  Crimean 

War  are  throw  n  a  Way,  or  mii-t  be  repeated. 

Which    alternative    will    England    choi 
Russia  i-  free,  -In    i    actually  pr<  parin. 
carry  out  her  schemes  of  conquest  in  the 
East.     Prussia  is  openl}    threatening    tin- 

country.     She  repeat-,  and  her  drilled  p 

and  literature  reiterate,  impudent  eha 
againsl     our    neutrality.      There    i-    an 
ominous    courting    of    the    friendship    of 

America,  with  what  end  ever}  one  can 
Prussia    openly    aim-    at     maritime    power, 

tin    command  of  the   Baltic,   and   tin 
covery  of  Helgoland.       Denmark   may  b* 

-wallowed  up  as  the  first  step  in  thil 
career.       Holland  ma.\    he    the    next    leaf   ia 

the  northern  artichoke.     Belgium,  by  the 

force  of  events,  may  lie  compelled  to  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  France.  In  a 
word,  there  i<  hardly  a  country  left 
without  embroilment  and  danger.  Europe 
is  thrown  into  the  caldron  to  be  recast. 


"JOHN  L.,"  LAST  OF  THE  BAREFISTED 
FIGHTERS  OF  THE  RING 

PROBABLY  its  most  striking  character 
— both  literally  and  figuratively — 
passed  into  the  history  of  the  prize-ring 
with  the  death  of  John  L.  Sullivan,  "of 
Boston,"  the  last  of  the  two-fisted,  bare- 
knuckle fighters  of  the  days  of  give-and-take 
battles,  of  rushes  and  mix-ups;  the  days 
before  the  padded  mitts  and  the  back- 
stepping  and  side-stepping,  the  days  when 
the  fight  went  the  limit  until  one  or  the 
other  of  the  gladiators  lay  conquered  in  the 
ring.  Like  "Lanky  Bob"  Fitzsimmons, 
he  fought  to  the  last  "mark"  of  "time." 

"I'm  not  through  until  I'm  count ed 
out!"  gasped  Fitz  in  his  struggle  with 
death,  and  of  Sullivan's  last  battle  George 
N.  Bush,  who  was  with  him  to  the  end, 
said — and  he  wept  when  he  said  it: 

"He  scrapped  it  out  to  the  last.  His 
mind  was  clear,  and  almost  to  the  minute 
he  died  John  was  saying:  'I'm  all  right, 
George.     I'm  getting  better  right  along.'" 

"Honest  John"  they  called  him,  and  it  is 
true  that  he  never  "faked"  in  the  ring. 
He  was  simple  and  honest  by  nature,  too, 
with"  an  absolute  lack  of  self -conscious- 
ness, but  with  a  perfect  confidence  in 
himself,  he  looked  upon  no  one  as  better 
than  an  equal.  "When  presented  to  King 
Edward  VII. ,  then  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Sullivan  warmly  shook  the  hand  of  royalty, 
remarking : 

"I'm  proud  to  meet  you.  I  have  often 
heard  of  you.  If  you  ever  come  to  Boston 
be  sure  and  look  me  up." 

When  John  L.  Sullivan  was  in  his  prime 
prize-fighting  was  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity,  and  Sullivan  was  the  hero  of 
every  red-blooded  boy  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  men.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Sun  says  of  him: 

For  a  longer  time  than  any  other  man, 
ten  years,  the  mighty  John  Lawrence 
Sullivan,  of  Boston  and  the  world  at  large, 
was  the  undisputed  holder  of  the  title  of 
champion  heavyweight  of  America.  And. 
altho  he  never  "officially"  was  champion 
of  the  world — popular  belief  to  the  con- 
trary— there  was  little  or  no  doubt  in  the 
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The  Builder  of  Nations— Dynamite 

A  titanic  laborer — wresting  from  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth  the  stone,  the 

ore,  the  coal  that  are  essential  to  modern 
life  —  tunneling  under  rivers  and  through 
mountains  for  the  railroads  that  span  the 
continent,  and  cleaving  hemispheres  for  the 
canal  that  links  the  oceans. 

In  this  class  of  constructive  national  forces 
the  palm  of  leadership  goes  to 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

_  E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS   &  CO. 

Advertising  Division 

Wilmington,  L.  D.  Delaware 


Industrial  Dynamites 

Fiowkote  Enamel 

Blasting  Powder 



Liquid  Light  for  Mills 

Blasting  Supplies 

Antoxide  Iron  Paint 

Farm  Explosives 

Bridgeport  Wood  Fin. 

Hunting 

Auto  Enamel 

Trapshooting 

Rayntile  Top  Material 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

Motor  Fabrikoid 

Challenge  Collars 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Novelty  Sheeting 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Transparent  Sheeting 

Leather  Solutions 

Py-ra-lin  Rods  &  Tubes 

Metal  Lacquers 

Py-ra-lin  Pipe  Bits 

Refin-d  Fusel  Oil 

Py-ra-lin  Specialties 

Commercial  Acids 

Sanitary  Wall  Finish 

Alums 

Town  &  Country  Paint 

Tar  Distillates 

Vitrolac  Varnish 

Dyes  and  Bases 

RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 

the  world's  leading  brand  of  industrial  explosives. 
Powerful,  quick,  low-freezing,  insensitive  to  ordinary 
shocks  of  transportation  and  handling.  Safer  than 
gasoline  or  gunpowder.  It  represents  a  distinct 
achievement  of  American  scientific  research  and  man- 
ufacturing skill.  Many  millions  of  pounds  are  used 
annually  by  civil,  railroad  and  mining  engineers, 
contractors,  road  builders,   quarrymen   and  farmers. 


Name 


Address 
City 


It  is  not  a  fearsome  Frankenstein 
powerful  servant.    Learn  its  uses, 
the    coupon   opposite    "  Industrial 
"Farm  Explosives "  and  send  for 


but  a  tractable, 

Fill  in  and  check 

Explosives"    or 

full  information. 


Srofe 


Business 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Established   1S02 


WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 
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Visit  the  du  Pont  Products   Store, 
1105  Boardwalk,  Atlantic   City 


The  du   Pont   American   Industries  are : 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company.  Wilmington,  Delaware  .  .  .  Explosives 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware  .  .  leather  Substitutes 
Du  Pont  Chemical  Works.  Equitable  Blrig..  N.  V..  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
The  Arlington  Works.  725  Broadway,  X.  V.,  Ivory  Py-ra-lin  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  .  .  Paints.  Pigments.  Adds  and  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington,  Delaware Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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ringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

— the  man-o-man  tobacco  that  sure  does 
all  the  time  listen  like  it's  tailored-to-your- 
taste;  that's  as  smokable  before  breakfast 
as  after  dinner;  that  rings-right,  always, 
against  the  fussiest  smokeappetite ;   that  never 
bites  your  tongue ;  never  parches  your  throat ! 
Bite  and  parch  are  cut  out  by  our  exclusive 
patented  process !     Yes  sir,  P.  A.  is  tobacco  you 
fire  up  with  the  same  keen  zip-zing-relish  from 
one  end  of  the  calendar  to  the  other ;  that  puts 
you  over-the-top  every  time  you  puff  the  glad- 
goods  into  your  smokechest!     And, 

Prince  Albert  holds  all  the  long-and- 
happy  smoke  records  up  to  and  over  twen  ty- 
four  hours!  You  can  step  along  at  tip- 
top-speed, or  loll- 'long-in-low  with  equal 
joy,  for  P.  A.  is  tuned  to  turn- a- trick  at 
any  pet  smoke  pace  you  hit! 

So,  here's  a  wireless  word  to  men  who  yearn 
to  smoke  a  joy 'us  jimmy  pipe ;  men  with  touchy- 
tongues  that  have  been  stung-up  and  retired 
from  the  firing  line: — 

You  go  right  to  Prince  Albert  like  the  pair  of 
you  were  buddy-pals  and  blaze-away  with  that 
scot-free-feeling  you  get  when  you  smoke  P.  A. 
for  seven  years  without  batting  an  eye!     For, 
P.  A. never  worried  any  other  man,  and  it  won't 
worry  you!     No  matter  how  many  times 
you've  fallen  down  on  smoke-stunts  youll 
stand  pat  with  P.  A.  and  fire-a-pipe  likj 
an  old  stager — and  get  that  wonder- 
spirit  of  P.  A.-peace-and-content. 

And,  regulars  who  puff  some  P.  A.  "just  to 

find  out  what  all  this  smokefuss  is  about" 

pretty  quick  climb  on  the  Prince  Albert 

band  wagon  and  swat  the  cymbals 

ft  loudest — P.   A.   makes   'em  so  glad! 


J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO 
COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


nindfl  of  the  largesl  pari  <>»'  the  sporting 
vorld  that  the  onlj  John  L  in  his  prime 
\as  the  lustiest  fighter  thai  ever  swung 
tare  knuckles,    skin-tighl   gloves,   or   the 

iftdded    leather    pillow-mitts    of    our    own 

lay. 

The  title  of  "champion  of  the  world" 
inoffioially  was  accorded  early  to  the 
Boston  lad  even  by  the  then  young  John 
,.  himself,  thus  making  the  title  next  door 
o  unanimous.  But  he  never  foughl  a 
oreign  scrapper  except  Charley  Mitchell, 
, ho  was  not  champion  of  England  when 
iullivan  and  Mitchell  met  and  never  held 
English  championship.  And  no  deci- 
ion  was  reached  in  either  of  the  Sullivan- 
litchell  fights.  The  first,  held  in  Madison 
quare  Garden  in  1883,  was  stopl  in  the 
bird  round  by  the  late  Police  Inspector, 
hen  Capt.  Aleck  Williams.  Sullivan's 
(1  go  with  Mitchell,  a  London-rules 
ghl  with  hare  knuckles,  fought  at  Chan- 
illy,  France,  thirty  years  ago  this  spring, 
declared  a  draw  after  the  men  had 
Night  thirty-nine  rounds,  lasting  three 
ours  and  eleven  minutes. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  his  hundreds  of 
uousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  admirers, 
iiere  was  no  doubt  that  John  L.  was  ac- 
orded  the  popular  title  of  world  champion 
ith  a  heartiness  and  gusto  never  tendered 

>  another  man.  Let  the  gossipers  say, 
ml  they  said  again  and  again  back  in  the 
ays  when  John  L.  was  paying  as  much 
r  more  attention  to  booze-fighting  as  to 
Og-battles,  that  he  "drove  his  fist  through 
ie  side  of  an  old  cab-horse  in  front  of  a 
hicago  restaurant  the  other  night";  that 
e  kicked  and  punched  inoffensive  citizens 
nt  of  his  way  as  he  burned  a  trail  of  glory 
•ross  the  continent. 

The  cab-horse  story  wasn't  true.  Few 
any  of  the  other  yarns  of  the  kind  were 
uc.  But  even  the  fight  fans  who  bc- 
eved  them  true  always  turned  out  and 
lrncd  their  pockets  inside  out  when 
>hn  L.  came  to  town;  and  they  roared 
im  a  welcome  from  the  time  his  mountain 
>rm  lurched  off  the  train,  and  ran  and 
leered  behind  his  carriage  to  his  hotel, 
nd  cheered   him   through   the  night,   and 

>  on  to  the  next  town  again. 
Schoolboy    victor    in    many    a    Boston 

ght  when  a  little  chap,  hater  of  books 
rid  frequent  truant,  plumber's  appren- 
tinsmith's  helper,  plumber — always 
to  the  pleadings  of  an  Irish  father 
mother,  who  wanted  him  to  study 
the  priesthood — amateur  baseball- 
layer  of  snap  and  ability,  patron  of  the 
ical  boxing  bouts  in  his  downy  days — 
ms  went  the  boyhood  and  youth  of 
>hn  L.,  who  was  a  mountain  of  man- 
rength  when  still  in  his  teens. 

Sullivan  never  had  any  regular  training 
-  a  boxer.  He  fought  his  way  through 
is  teens  on  his  nerve,  bulk,  and  strength, 
ad  made  his  first  informal  entrance  into 
ie  prize-ring  when  he  met  old  Joe  Goss, 
ho  was  the  heavyweight  champion  from 
*>7(i  to  1880.  Sullivan  promptly  sent  the 
eteran  sprawling  with  a  right  swing, 
nd  when  the  surprized  Goss  struggled  to 
is  feet  Sullivan  won  the  thunderous  ac- 
aiin  of  the  fight  fans  by  refusing  to  use 
is  right  hand  during  the  rest  of  the  fight, 
shn  L.  won  the  championship  by  defeat- 
ig  Paddy  Ryan,  the  star  heavyweight 
r  the  country,  down  in  Mississippi  in 
382.  It  took  just  nine  rounds.  And 
lereafter,  says  The  Sun: 

For  ten  years  he  met  them  all — and  he 
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had  had  hard  fights  of  a  semi  professional 
kind  even  before  he  fought  old  Jo<  Go 
Tug  Wilson,  Charley  Mitchell,  Herbert 
Slade.  Johnny  Lafiin,  Alf  Greenfield,  Jack 
Burke,  Dominick  McCaffrey,  Patsj  Car- 
diff, Jake  Kilrain,  Tom  Sharkey,  and  Jim 
Corbett. 
They  cried  over  the  battered  John    L. 

on    that    September   day    in    1892   down    at 

New   Orleans  when  John  tnel  Jim.     John 

himself  wept  as  Bobbing  attendants  tried 
to  piece  the  old  bat  t  le-hoise  of  BOBtOD 
together  again.  -And  around  the  world 
and  hack  again,  in  front  of  bulletin-boards 
in  New  York  and  Sydney,  London  and 
Paris  and  along  the  toe  of  South  Africa 
bland  gentlemen  in  high  toppers  and  rat- 
J  lads  beneath  peaked  caps  and 
standees  decked  in  feminine  Muffs  and 
feathers,  too  lowered  their  heads  sor- 
rowfully as  tlie  news  was  flashed  that  once 
again  youth  had  been  served. 

Thereafter  John  L.  waxed  fat  around 
the  waist-line.  The  $1,000,000  or  more 
that  he  had  picked  up  with  a  few  good 
punches  long  ago  had  melted  away,  lie 
made  book  at  Sheepshead  Hay.  He 
Opened  saloon-  and  helped  drink  them  dry. 
Hi  bobbed  up  in  the  divorce  courts  and 
entered  into  matrimony  once  again.  Ib- 
toured  his  own  and  other  countries  in 
boxing  and  burlesque  "shows.  He  went  to 
the  deuce  generally. 

The  old-timers  arranged  "benefits"  for 
their  hero.  One  of  them  was  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Out  came  a  John  L. 
now  largely  given  to  so  much  fat  amid- 
ships that  his  great  legs  looked  spindle- 
shanked  by  comparison.  Somebody  in- 
troduced him  to  a  thunderous  throng  as 
"that  greatest  fighter  of  all  time,  the 
greatest  hasbeen  of  any  time,  Jawn  L. 
Sullivan!" 

"Tha-a-at  so!"  thundered  John  L., 
the  echoes  rumbling  off  toward  the  Pali- 
sades. "Well,  lissen  to  me,  son — it's  a 
dam'  sight  better  to  be  a  hasbeen  than 
a  neverw  as! " 

But  Sullivan's  greatest  victory  was  that 
which  he  won  over  his  own  great  weakness. 
It  was  on  March  5,  1905.  John  L.  had 
been  touring  the  West  with  a  show,  and 
incidentally  absorbing  large  quantities  of 
grape-juice  in  its  champagne  form.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  admission  he  was  never 
quite  sure  how  he  reached  Terre  Haute, 
where  it  happened,  but  this  is  the  story  in 
his  own  words  as  told  to  the  Sun  writer: 

'After  the  night  show  I  and  my  man- 
ager, Frank  Hall,  beat  it  back  to  the 
hotel,  I  suppose.  Anyway  1  cleared  up 
at  least  enough  to  remember  to  this  day 
what  happened  that  night  and  hat  it 
happened  in  this  here  Terry  Hut  hotel. 
'John,  let's  have  a  little  drink  before 
hitting  the  hay,'  says  Frank  Hall  to  me. 
'I'm  on.  eight  to  five,  Frank,'  I  says,  me 
still  boiled. 

"So  we  ordered  a  quart  of  champagne. 
The  bellhop  brought  the  grape  up  and 
I  poured  it.  And  1  raised  the  glass — 
God,  how  I  did  want  that  drink,  too! — 
and  1  was  just  about  to  down  'er  when 
something  stopt  me.  I  put  the  glass 
down  and  1  looked  at  it  a  long  time.  And 
I  says  to  Hall:  'Frank,  so  help  me  God, 
I  won't  drink  this,  and  so  help  me  God, 
I'll  never  take  a  drink  again.'' 

And  he  never  did— even  tho,  as  John  L. 
freely  confest  to  the  reporter,  he  "woke  up 
somebody  else — the  original  John  L. 
Hangover  himself — and  me  laying  there 
burning  for  a  drink,  and  right  on  the 
table  beside  the   bed    nearly   a   full   bottle 
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DURAND 

Steel    Lockers 


This  building  wdk  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
Durand  sieel  Locktr  their  contents  intact. 


A  DISASTROUS  fire 

**  can  easily  get  head- 
way in  an  ordinary  wooden 
locker. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  not  only  afford 
protection  to  their  contents,  but  keep  fires 
started  from  matches,  lighted  pipes,  etc., 
within  the  lockers  from  spreading. 

Write  today  for  our  new  catalogue. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  Bide. 
New  York 


Where  Will  You 
Get  Office  Help  ? 

Prepare  now  against  the  com- 
ing shortage  of  office  workers. 

Use  DIREX-ALL  equipment  on  all 
your  list  addressing,  form  heading, 
fixed-amount  billing,  etc. 

DIREX-ALL  machines  save  hands 
and  money  and  do  the  work  far  bet- 
ter Don't  waste  human  energy  on 
these  purely   mechanical  tasks. 

Ask  to  have  one  of  our  traveling 
office  experts  analyze  for  you  this 
part  of  your  office  work.  He  will 
recommend  exactly  the  equipment 
that  will  save  most  for  you. 

His  scientific  service  costs  you 
nothing  and  involves  no  obligation. 
Write  today. 


1 


Stickney    &   Montague        \} 


N.a  York.  54  Franklin  St..  Chicago.  180  N. 
VVaba.h  Ave.,  San  Francisco.  Wella-Fargo 
Bide..  Chattanooga.  33  Short  SI.  Canada: 
359  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 
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S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 


No  Advance 


Keep  Your  Throat  Clear 


They're  not  afraid  of  the 
weather  with  Smith 
Brothers'  for  protection. 


It's  easier  to  prevent  colds 
than  to  cure  them  after  they 
get  a  start.  Use  Smith 
Brothers'.  They  keep  the 
throat  clear,  stop  night  cough- 
ing and  ward  off  dangerous 
colds.  Have  a  box  with  you 
always.  Put  one  in  your 
mouth  every  time  you  go  out. 

S.  B.  Cough  Drops  are  pure. 
No  drugs.  No  narcotics.  Just 
enough  charcoal  to  sweeten 
the  stomach  and  aid  digestion. 


SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 


KEITH'S  $1  Offer 

^nt—A  100- 

~  page  number  of 
Keith's  Magazine, 
a  special  number 
devoted  to  bunga- 
lows. 
2  n  d  —  A     b  i  g 

book    containing 

up-to-date  designs  for  1 00  Artistic  HOMES.  ^ 

3rd — A  four  months'  subscription  to  the  well  known  and 
leading  authority  for  home  builders,  Keith's  Magazine, 
$2  a  year,  20c  copy.     Newsstands. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE.  SPECIAL  $1.00 

KEITH'S,  780  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing,  stops 
snoring.  Useful  for  Colds,  Catarrh  and 
Asthma.    50c  postpaid. 

NASAL  FILTER  CO.,    St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  Ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Oept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


Bank  Expert 

Banks  and  other  financial  institutions  are  calling 
for  trained  men.  New  banks  opening  and  older  banks 
expanding-  want  men  with  a  complete  grasp  of  all 
departments  in  modern  banking.  They  need  men 
competent  to  fill  places  as  cashiers,  managers,  trust 
officers,  credit  managers,  tellers,  etc.  Our  Course  in 
Banking  and  Finance,  prepared  and  taught  by 
experts,  hel  ps  bank  employees  to  quick  promotion  and  trains 
inexperienced  men  tohold  these  paying  positions.  It  is  taught 
by  mail.  You  can  study  at  home  or  in  spare  time  anywhere. 
Low  cost.  Easy  terms.  Write  now  for  our  book  on  Bank- 
ing and  Finance.  Learn  what  this  course  offers  and  get  in- 
formation on  the  position  it  will  prepare  you  to  hold.  We 
will  send  the  book  and  other  information  free. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  252- DA,  Chicago 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
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ENDELL     PHILLIPS 

THE  Appreciative  Biography  by  Dr.  Martyn 

AGITATOR  12mo,  cloth.     $1.50. 

Funk  .V  Wagnallg  Company    -    Xcw  York 


Delivered  YTo°u  FREE 


Klttor 
Agent* 

Wanted 


Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colore 

,and   sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 

"RANGER"   bicycles,    shown   in 

full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cats* 

log.    We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 

from  Chicago  to  youi  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  M 

bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 

:vin  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

new  trial,  offer  and   low    Factory- 

Direct-To-Rider   terms  and  prices. 

TIDCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 

I  Into  single  wheels  and  repair 

parts  for  all  makes  of   bicycles  at 

half  usual  prices.    No  one  else  can 

offer  such  values  and  such  terms. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 

for  the  big  new  Catalog.     It's  free. 

rancYCLE  company 

CHUDept.  s  i72Chlcago 


of  the  BT&JM — flat  now,  but  still  with  thf 
kick  of  i  be  grap  '* 

And  thereafter  the  country  km 
brand  new  John  L.  gentleman  farmer, 
temperance  lecturer,  married  to  an  old 
sweetheart  of  his  very  early  Boston  days, 
racontew  and  maker  of  epigrams  and, 
highest  of  heights,  "prominently  men- 
tioned for  Congress"  by  the  home-folks, 
a  final  honor  which  he  Bpurned. 

"And  I'll  live  to  be  one  hundred,"  was 
his  boast,  after  the  battle-smoke  of  his 
fighting  and  drinking  days  had  blown 
away  for  all  time.  And  .John  L.  would 
rumble  that  slogan  of  his  late  days  with 
an  assurance  which  convinced  the  heai 
that  John  L.,  at  least,  firmly  believed  that 
the  hist  prayers  would  be  said  for  him 
some  lime  in  the  autumn  of  lQoN. 

He  would  have  had  to  wait  around 
that  long  to  be  a  centenarian,  for  he  was 
born  in  the  "Highlands"  section  of  Boston, 
in  a  house  in  Harrison  Street,  oppo 
Boston  College,  on  October  15,  1858.  The 
little  John  Lawrence  Sullivan  baby  ca 
from  a  branch  of  the  Sullivan  family-; 
which  in  his  father's  native  Tralee,  Cpunty 
Kerry,  Ireland,  was  known  for  miles  up 
the  banks  of  the  Lee  as  "the  Big  Sullivan  s." 
But  oddly  enough  John  L.'s  father,  Michael 
Sullivan,  was  a  little  man — 5  feet  3  inches 
in  height  and  weighing  under  130  pounds. 
But  his  mother,  whom  John  resembled  in 
many  ways,  was  a  large  woman,  weighing 
180  pounds  or  more. 

A  writer  who  signs  himself  "A.  B.,"  and 
whom  the  sporting  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  describes  as  "the  fore- 
most editorial  writer  of  the  world,"  tells 
in  that  newspaper  many  interesting  inci- 
dents in  the  career  of  the  great  fighter. 
He  witnessed  the  battle  with  Mitchell 
on  Baron  Rothschild's  training-farm  near 
Chantilly,  France,  of  which  he  writes: 

The  men  fought  with  one-minute  r 
between  knockdowns.  Each  round  lasted 
until  one  man  went  down.  It  was  an 
interesting  display  of  the  brutal  gentle- 
man's sport.  The  worst  criminals  in 
England  were  at  the  ringside,  standing  in 
the  corner  of  Mitchell,  the  English  fighter. 
They  had  announced  that  Sullivan  would 
not  be  allowed  to  win. 

In  Sullivan's  corner  stood  a  respectable- 
looking  man  in  a  stovepipe  hat,  with  a  hand- 
some, heavy  blue  coat,  velvet  collar.  He  had 
both  hands  in  his  overcoat  pockets,  spoke 
very  quietly  and  said  to  "Pony"  Moore, 
Mitchell's  father-in-law:  "I  suppose  you 
know  what  I've  got  here  in  each  hand" — 
tilting  up  the  barrels  of  two  revolvers. 
"Tell  the  Manchester  men  in  your  corner 
not  to  take  any  chances  on  me" — which 
meant  that  he  would  kill  anybody  inter- 
fering with  his  notions  of  fair  play. 

Nobody  did  interfere  with  them.  The 
man  was  Billy  Porter,  the  bank  burglar, 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  murderous 
of  American  criminals.  He  took  a  fortune 
from  one  New  York  City  bank,  killed  at 
least  two  policemen,  and  died  a  prisoner 
working  in  a  German  salt-mine — caught  in 
a  big  burglary. 

Fighting  with  bare  fists,  on  the  slippery 
turf,  naked  to  the  waist,  in  bitter  winter 
weather,  or  fighting  indoors  with  big  gloves, 
Sullivan  fought  in  only  one  way.  He  walked 
up  to  his  man  at  the  start,  and  kept 
walking  at  him  to  the  finish ;  and  the  other 
man,  while  Sullivan  was  Sullivan,  always 
walked  away,  or  ran. 

It  never  occurred  to  Sullivan  that  any 
man  could  beat  him.  And  no  man  could— 
only  whisky,   and  it  took  whisky  many 
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years.  He  beat  his  man  ordinarily  with  a 
look.  He  sat  in  bis  corner  waiting  for  the 
signal,  absolutely  indifferent.     It  was  plain 

to  be  seen  in  his  light,  gray,  wicked  eye 
that  he  wondered  sincerely,  why  anybody 
had  been  fool  enough  to  get  in  the  ring 
with  him.    He  would  look  viciously  at  Ins 

man,  Jhen  look  away  and  shake  hands  with- 
out even  looking  in  the  other  man's  face. 
As  he  dropt  the  man's  hand,  he  would 
shoot  out  his  left,  walk  forward,  and  swing 
his  ri^ht  -always  forward.  This  writer 
saw  him  fight  four  or  five  times,  and  never 
saw  him  take  a  step  backward. 

Mike  Donovan  fought  Sullivan  in  Bos- 
ton. Donovan  was  champion  middleweight, 
and  was  matched  to  fight  Billy  Edwards 
for  35,000. 

"The  Boston  men  had  been  told  to  pick 
out  a  ehopping-block  for  me  to  show  what  I 
could  do.  The  chopping-block  turned  out 
to  be  a  young  hack-driver,  not  twenty 
years  old,  named  John  L.  Sullivan,"  said 
Donovan.  "I  did  not  like  the  looks  of 
him,  and  said:  'Young  fellow,  1  am 
matched  for  So, 000,  and  wouldn't  break 
that  little  finger  on  you  for  a  good  deal. 
Don't  get  gay,  and  when  you  come  to 
New  York  I'll  teach  you  something  about 
fighting.' 

'"Sullivan's  reply  was,  'If  you  get  in 
that  ring  with  me  you'll  be  lucky  if  I  don't 
break  your  neck.' 

"And  I  was  lucky,"  said  Donovan. 
"Sullivan  knew  nothing  about  boxing, 
but  he  was  the  most  savage  fighter  and 
hardest  hitter  that  ever  lived.  There's  no 
use  talking  about  any  one  else  when  you 
talk  of  Sullivan.  Do  you  see  that  broken 
nose?  Young  Sullivan  did  that.  He 
swung  his  arm,  I  stept  in.  He  hit  me  on 
the  back,  using  his  arm  as  a  club  in  a 
down  swing,  knocked  me  on  my  face,  and 
broke  my  nose  on  the  floor." 

On  another  youthful  occasion,  while 
still  a  hack-driving  fighter,  Sullivan  was 
tcj  fight  in  a  big  local  theater  with  a  well- 
known  professional  from  another  city. 
The  professional  took  one  look  at  Sullivan, 
then  went  off  and  got  drunk.  When  the 
manager  apologized  and  explained  there 
was  hissing.  Sullivan  walked  down  to  the 
footlights.  "My  name's  John  L.  Sullivan, 
and  I  can  lick  any  man  in  this  house,"  he 
announced. 

One  man  tried,  and  the  first  blow  knocked 
him  back  into  the  audience.  No  man 
lived  that  had  Sullivan's  force  in  a  blow. 

"A.  B."  says — by  the  way,  Arthur  Bris- 
bane has  frequently  been  spoken  of  in  a 
highly  laudatory  way  as  an  editorial  writer, 
is  a  lover  of  clean  sport,  knew  John  L. 
Sullivan  well  and  witnessed  many  of  his 
fights.  But  to  resume:  "A.  B."  says  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  fighter: 

He  believed  that  he  was  unconquerable, 
made  others  believe  it,  and  he  was  un- 
conquerable. When  he  was  beaten  at  last 
— by  whisky — he  knew  what  had  conquered 
him  and  admitted  it. 

He  had  his  philosophical  and  his  senti- 
mental moods.  When  philosophical  he 
preferred  long  words,  hunted  for  them 
carefully,  and  would  not  accept  sugges- 
tions or  substitutes.  "I've  got  a  pretty 
good  nut  on  me,"  he  said,  reproachfully, 
when  the  word  "discriminate"  was  offered. 
Sentiment  sometimes  took  the  dreadful 
form  of  music.  He  would  sing  "Oh. 
White,  White  Moon"  in  a  terrific  deep 
roa"  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth — a 
voice  that  would  make  a  poet  writhe. 

Sullivan  was  honest.  A  million  dollars 
would  not  have  bought  his  consent  to 
pretend  defeat.     He  considered  himself  as 


The  Food  of  Food 
Is  Still  Ch( 


Quaker  Oats  Can  Save  You  75  Per  Cent 

There  is  one  sunny  side  to  the  food  problem — oats  are 
plentiful  and.  cheap.     And  the  oat  is  the  greatest  of  grain  foods. 

Nutrition  costs  in  Quaker  Oats  only  five  cents  per  iooo 
calories.  That  same  nutrition  in  other  foods  would  cost  about 
as  follows: 

In  eggs,  10  times  as  much — 

In  meats — on  the  average — 8  times  as  much — 

In  average  mixed  diet,  4  times  as  much. 

The  nutrition  you  buy  for  $1  in  Quaker  Oats  would  cost 
you  $9  in  round  steak.     It  would  cost  you  $20  in  chicken. 

It  would  cost  you  at  least  #4  in  the  average  run  of  foods 
on  your  table. 

Yet  the  oat  stands  supreme  among  grain  foods,  both  in 
flavor  and  nutrition.  And  Quaker  Oats  is  the  highest  grade 
of  oat  food. 

Make  Quaker  Oats  your  morning  meal — not  merely  a  start- 
ing dainty.  Mix  Quaker  Oats  with  your  flour  foods.  It  adds 
a  delightful  flavor,  especially  to  bread.  And  it  helps  to  con- 
serve our  wheat. 


The  Extra-Grade  Vim- Food 


It  pays  to  get  Quaker  Oats. 
They  are  flaked  from  queen 
grains  only — just*  the  rich, 
plump,  luscious  oats.  We  get 
but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 


The  result  is  superlative  flavor 
— foods  vastly  more  inviting — 
without  any  extra  price.  You  will 
use  more  oats  when  you  learn  how 
much  this  Quaker  flavor  adds. 


12c  and  30c  per  package,  in  United  States  and  Canada,   except  in 
Far  West  and  South  where  high  freights  may  prohibit 
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$2  Invested  in  Vogue 

(..    tin)   (rat-lion   of  >.uir  loM  on 
11  linalc    ill-. -Iiii!.r -it  hut  orf;»«ii) 

Will  Save  You  $200 

I  hi-  year,  above  all  others,  when  extrava- 
gance and  waste  must  !>•■  avoided,  you 
should   have  Vogue  .it  your  right  ban. I. 

For  now.  every  woman  must  devote  even 
more  than  her  usual  care  to  the  selection 
of  everj  detail  of  ii<r  wardrobe^  bo  thai 
not  one  bat,  gown  or  wrap  may  remain 
unworn  and  it^  price  wasted. 

The  gown  von  buy  and  pever  wear  is  the 
reall\  expensive  ".own.  Gloves,  boot>.  hut.-. 
that  miss  bein^  exactly  what  you  want  are 
the  one?  tliat  cosl  more  than  >  ou  pan  afford. 

Vogue  suggests  that  before  you  spend  a 
single  penny  on  your  new  clothes,  before 
you  even  begin  to  plan  your  sparing  ward- 
robe, you  consult  its  great  seriesof  Spring 
and  Summer  Fashion  Numbers.  Save  your- 
self from  tliat  costly  error,  a  wrong  start. 

Special  Offer-9  Issues  for  $2 

Ten,  if  you  Mail  the  Coupon  Now 

Don't  bother  to  enclose  a  cheque,  or  even  write 

a  letter.  The  coupon.will  do,  and  i-<  easier  and 
quicker.  With  one  -troke  of  the  pen,  you  will 
solve  your  entire  clothes  problem.  Your  subscrip- 
tion will  begin  at  once  with 

VOGUE'S 

Spring    Patterns    Number 

(Ready  Now) 

VOGL"l9 "  44th  *S~  NeVYoTkYTty 

Please  send  me  the  NINE  numbers  of  Vogue  as  de- 
scribed. I  will  forward  J->  upon  receipt  ot  bill.  (OR)  I 
enclose  52  herewith.  It  is  understood  that  if  this  order 
is  returned  promptly  you  will  send  me  besides  the  nine 
numbers,  a  complimentary  copy  o!  the  Spring  Pal- 
terns  and  New  Materials  Number,  making  TEN  issues 
in  all. 

A'ij  me m 

Street  

Cily State 

Lit.  D.  2-23  '18. 

rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 
*  trained  men  win  high  positions 
,'  and  big  success  in  business  and 
'  public    life.    Greater    opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
f  independent— be  a  leader*    Law- 

Sers  earn 
00  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.     You  can  train  at  home 
during-  spare  time.     We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state,     Money  refunded  according 
to    our   Guarantee    Bond    if    dissatisfied.       Degree 
of  LL.  B.  conferred.    Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents  enrolled.     Low   cost,  easy   terms.     Fourteen 
volume  Law  Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  .Speaking  free  if 
you  enroll   now.    Get   our  valuable   120  page   "Law  Guide"  and 
'Evidence"  books  free.     Send  for  them — now. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  252-FC   Chicago 

For  Profit  and 
!/*!/> ^i%o\  Pleasure  i  "i8" 

E^B    ATl      I  \j    roadside  or  other  non-pro- 
VV\111U(#     ductive  ground.      JlOOto 
$300  per  acre  net  profit  ;|fine 
shade,  too.    Write  for  FREE 
Nut    Book.      Hardy  Northern 
varieties.     Largest  Northern  Pecan  Nursery  in  America. 

McCOY  NUT  NURSERIES,  723  Old  Slale  Bank  Bide.,  EVANSVILLE,  1ND. 


A  Complete  Adding  Machine  for  $25 


Try  It  Free  for  20  Days 
tAY  Adding  and  Checking  Machine 

Adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest  priced 
1  machines.  Also  directly  subtracts.  Eliminates 
errors.  Is  portable  and  handy  for  use  on  desk, 
ledger,  etc.  Used  hy  U  ,S.  Govt,,  B.  &  0.  Ry.. 
International  Harvester  Co.,  and  thousands  of 
business  and  professional  men.  Sent  anywhere 
by  mail  upon  request  for  20  day  free  trial.  Send 
no  money,  but  wiite  tortav 

The  Ray  Co. 
Room  2160 

220  West 

42nd   Street 

New  York 
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much  >>f  an  American  institution  at  Gh  org* 
\\  a&hington. 

tioized  by  some  American  news- 
papers, be  said  in  LondQn:  "Onlj  tor  m> 
uu  ii  self-respect,  I  'd  lei  one  of  i  bese  Knglish- 
■  114  11  ii<-k  uu .  and  ae<  bow  the  I  int.  <i 
state-  would  feel  about  that." 

Hi  had  a  powerful  oeck,  bead  fairly  well 
shaped,  sloping  Bhoulders,  smooth  arms  \\  ith 
do  \  isible  bunches  of  muscles.  The  force  of 
bis  blow  was  in  In-  shoulder  arid  hack.  He 
disdained  to  defend  bimself  againsl  another 
man's  blows.  Often  he  would  drop  his 
hands,  let  his  adversary  hit  bun  three  or 
four  times  on  the  chin  linn  rush  at  him 
and  knock  him  down  if  he  could  reach  him. 

hcid,  he  will  l>c  talked  aboul  for  many 

a  year    -as  long  as  brutal  power  is  admired. 
which  will  he  some  time. 

If  he  has  gone  to  the  Heaven  in  which 
Christians  believe  he  will  be  out  of  place 
ami    uncomfortable.     If    infinite    kindness 

Minis  him  to  Valhalla  he  will   he  among 
friend-     and    undoubtedly    challenge    the 

local  champion  the  day  of  his  arrival. 

The  Xew  York  Herald  prints  the  follow- 
in,!,'  table  of  the  •  estimated  earnings  of 
Sullivan  in  the  ring  and  ou  tour,  totaling 
more  than  a  million  dollar^: 

May  16,  1881  Defeated  John  Mood  $750 
Feb.  7, 1882 — Defeated  1'addy  Ryan  5.000 
July  i.  1882 — Defeated  Jimmy,  Elliott  1,100 
July     17.      1882  — Tug      Wilson,     at 

Madison  Square  Garden 12. (MM) 

lss.2    1S83 — Tour       under      manage- 
ment Billy  Madden :  .   105.000 

Marco    10    1883 — Boston    benefit,  to 

Sullivan 3,700 

May  14,    1883 — Sullivan-Mitchell,  at 

garden 11.000 

Aug.  6.  1883— Herbert  A.  Slade 13.000 

Sept.  28,  1883,    to   May    23,    1884— 

Tour  with  Al.  Smith 195.000 

June  30,  1884 — Sullivan-Mitchell,  at 

( iarden 5,000 

Aug.  13,  1884— Met  'at.  rev,  at  Boston  1,800 
Nov.    10,    1SS4 — Laflin,  at  Madison 

Square   ( iarden 9,200 

Nov.    17,    1884  —  Al.  Greenfield,  at 

Madison  Square  Garden 6,800 

Jan.    12,   1885  —  AL    Greenfield,    at 

Boston 5,500 

Jan.    19,     1885  —  Paddy    Ryan,     at 

Madison  Square  Garden 7,000 

June    13,     1885  —  Jack     Burke,     at 

Chicago 4,300 

Aug.  29,  1885 — Douiinick McCaffrey, 

at  Cincinnati 8,500 

Sept.      28,     1886  —  Frank      Herald, 

Allegheny  City,  Pa 2,300 

Nov.  13.1886 — Paddy  Ryan,    at  San 

Francisco 6,500 

Dec.   28,  1886 — Duncan   McDonald, 

Denver,  Colo 2,800 

Jan.     18,    1887  —  Patsy    Cardiff,   at 

Minneapolis 3,750 

1887 — Tour  under  Pat  Sheedy 60,000 

Aug.    8,    1887 — Presentation   belt,  at 

Boston  Theater 3,000 

November-March,     1S.87  —  Tour    of 

England 97.000 

March  10,  1888 — Draw  with  Mitchell  4.000 
May  15,  1888 — Benefit  at  Boston.  .  .  4,000 
June    4.      1888  —  Benefit,     Madison 

Square  Garden 6,900 

July  8,  1889 — Defeated  Kilrain 10,000 

June     4,     1891  —  Sparred    Corbett, 

San  Francisco 2,000 

1891  —  Australian    tour,    August  to 

September 58,000 

1891 — Tour,    "Honest    Hearts    and 

Willing  Hands" 85,000 

Sept.  7,   1892  —  Defeated  by  Corbett 

1893-1894 — Theatrical  tour 45,000 

1895 — Tour,    East   and   West,    with 

Parson  Davies 85.000 

1896 — Tour,  with  Duncan  Harrison .  .     90,000 
Aug.      31,       1896  —  Sparred       Tom 

Sharkey.  Madison  Square  Garden.        1,500 
1897 — Tour  under  own  management.     40.000 
1898 — Tour  through  the  AVest .  .  .  .  .  .     25.000 

Total $1,020,400 


CM  KING    Willi    MIAKKS  TO  THKII  |. 
Till        MOVIE*'  FANS 

I  \ALLYING     with     death     to    satisfy 

*-^    "movie"    fan-      1  increasing    de- 

mand- for    'thrills"  is  just  a  pari   of  the 
day's  work  of  an  up-to-the-minute  actor  or 
actress.       Fur    then    there    U   at    leasl     the 
reward   of   witnessing   their   own    reel 
exploits  on  the  screen.     Bui  for  th<    man 

who     turn-     the    camera    crank,    and    In - 

qucntlj  -hare-  the  dangers  of  the  "stunt," 
tin-re  1-  no  -mil  compensation.  For  while 
the  film  i-  Bashing  the  light  with  a  shark 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  the  picture  d 
not  register  the  man  in  the  tube  a  few  feet 
away.  Eugene  Gandio  tells  in  the  Xew 
York  Trwune  of  the  perils  of  such  an 
exploit  when  the  telescopy  down  which' 
he  bad  Keen  lowered  with  his  camera 
broke  close  up  to  the  barge  fifty-five  feet 
above  when  the  lower  end  of  the  tube 
struck  a  sand-mound  and  stuck.  Here  is 
his  story: 

Towed  by  our  yacht,  the  barge  mo 
on,    bending    the    telescopic    chimin 
thai   all  my  tubes  wire  squeezed,  cutting 
off   the   air.      Sealed    in    this   marine   coffin, 
I  frantically  telephoned  up  intelligence  of 
my    predicament. 

During  those  terrible  moments  when 
the  yacht  had  1o  lie  signaled  to  stop, 
reverse  its  course,  cables  detached  and 
reattached  to  the  other  end  of  the  tow, 
I  sat  noting  the  change  of  oxygen  in 
my  tiny  cell,  and  wondering  how  long 
a  man  could  live  on  the  supply  left  uu  . 
The  torments  of  air  -  pressure,  terrific 
heat,  and  cramped  position  began  to  tell. 
Realizing  that  my  only  chance  of  life  lay 
in  alertness,  I  struggled  against  the  faint- 
ness  that  was  overcoming  me,  listening 
eagerly  for  any  sound  that  would  indicate 
the  approach  of  rescuers.  My  mind  fol- 
lowed, in  agony,  the  slow  movements  of  both 
boats,  while  1  was  being  asphyxiated. 

Instead  of  a  signal  of  relief  a  grinding, 
tearing  sound  from  above  broke  on  ray 
ears.  Water  began  to  pour  on  mvv  head 
in  bucketfuls.  The  torrent  increased  in 
volume.  Instantly  I  realized  that  the 
telescope  had  broken  in  readjustment  and 
that  my  only  hope  lay  in  getting  out  of 
my  chamber  before  it  filled  with  water. 
There  was  no  ladder.  I  scrambled  up 
that  steel  chimney,  clinging  to  its  joints, 
the  water  beating  me  back  with  increasing 
power.  I  swallowed  it,  gasping,  as  I  tried 
to  breathe,  battling  up  that  fifty-five  feet 
of  ocean-filled  tube,  until  it  seemed  my 
muscles  would  no  longer  respond  to  my 
frantic  efforts.  At  that  moment  of  col- 
lapse, my  head  suddenly  shot  above  the 
surface  and  I  caught  a  gasp  of  pure  air. 
A  second  more,  and  the  rescuing  crew  had 
lifted  me  to  safety. 

An  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of 
film  used  in  the  production  of  marine 
pictures  maybe  gained  from  a  six-month.-' 
record  of  Gandio,  who  states  that  in  that 
time  he  exposed  120,000  feet,  of  which  only 
2,500  feet  were  used  in  the  finished  pro- 
duction. This  is  the  result  of  light  condi- 
tions, of  which  he  says: 

Undersea    pictures    are    obtained    with 
extreme    difficulty.     It    is    at    all     times 
hard    to   get   one's   bearings   for   a   s< 
on   the  ocean   floor,  owing  to  magnifying 
effects     of     the     water.     Things     appear 
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Washroom  in  the  Root  &  Vandervoort  Engineering  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


The  Needs  of  the  Nation 

Include  Factory  Efficiency 

NEVER  before  has  this  country  faced  such  an  insistent  demand  for  man 
power;  man  power  in  the  trenches,  in  camp,  on  the  seas,  and  here  at 
home  in  the  industries  upon  which  we  must  depend  for  existence  and 
victory.  Increased  man  power  in  our  factories  is  a  pressing  necessity.  We 
can  have  it  by  &ivin£  attention  to  many  things,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  conditions  under  which  workmen  perform  their  tasks. 

3ta»4a*4"  Plumbing  Fixtures 

in  the  factory — whether  a  new  building  or  one  newly  equipped — raise  the 
level  of  efficiency  and  help  to  add  to  the  nation's  man  power. 

How  are  conditions  in  your  plant?  We  are  equipped  to  supply  any  need, 
in  any  quantity.  Our  free  book —  'Factory  Sanitation" — contains  many 
suggestions  which  will  be  of  help  to  you.  Write  dept.  35  for  a  copy  of  it. 

'^Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home  represent  the  same  hi£h  standards 
of  quality  and  service.     If  interested  in  them,  write  for  copy  of  special  booklet. 

Standard  cSamtar^lflfgXo.,  Pittsburgh 

Permanent  Exhibits  in  These  Cities: 


Wholesale  Houses 

In  the  cities  marked  thus 
(*)  at  the  bottom  of  this 
pa£e  there  are  Standard" 
Wholesale  Houses  carrying 
in  stock  complete  lines  of 

Supplies  and  Tools 

for  Mills,  Mines  and  Fac- 
tories—also the  Water,  Gas, 
Steam  and  Oil  Industries. 
Write  to,  or  call  upon  the 
nearest  wholesale  house  of 

Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Co. 


NEW  YORK 35  W.   3  1  ST 

NEW  YORK  (EXPORT  DEPT. ) .  .  50  BROAO 

BOSTON 186  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 1215  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN    BLDG. 

•PITTSBURGH 439-4  49  WATER 

PITTSBURGH 1  06  SIXTH 

♦CHICAGO 14-30   N.    PEORIA 

*ST.  LOUIS 1  00  N.   FOURTH 

♦CLEVELAND 4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 


•TOLEDO 31  1-321  ERIE 

♦COLUMBUS 243-255  S.  THIRD 

♦CANTON 1106  SECOND  ST.  N.  E. 

♦YOUNGSTOWN 458  W.    FEDERAL 

♦WHEELING 3120-30  JACOBS 

♦ERIE 128W.  TWELFTH 

♦ALTOONA 918   1  1TH 

•MILWAUKEE 95  W.  WATER  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO    1  49 •  5 5  BLUXO VIE 

LOS  ANGELES 671    MESQUIT 

♦LOUISVILLE 319  W.   MAIN 


♦NASHVILLE    315  TENTH  AVE.   S. 

♦NEW  ORLEANS 846  BARONNE 

♦HOUSTON PRESTON  4  SMITH 

♦DALLAS 1  200- 1  206  JACKSON 

♦SAN  ANTONIO 212  LOSOYA 

♦FT.  WORTH 828-830  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY RIDGE  ARCADE 

♦TORONTO,  CANADA.  .  .59  E.  RICHMOND 

♦HAMILTON,  CAN 20  W.  JACKSON 

DETROIT   OFFICE HAMMOND    BLDG. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE KARPEN  BLDG. 
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HERE'S 
ALWAYS 


RELIEF  FROM  PAIN 
READY    EASY  TO  USE 

Where  you  ordinarily  use 
surface  heating,  such  as  poul- 
tices, hot  water,  etc.,  you  will 
find  the  Thermolite  more  con- 
venient and  effective.  It  com- 
bines light  with  heat  -very 
similar  to  sunlight.  You  can 
maintain  a  constant  heat,  im- 
possible in  the  old  way.  The  heat 
thoroughly  penetrates  the  tissues, 
as  do  the  beneficial  light  rays. 
This  combination  of  natural  agents 
removes  the  congestion  and  re- 
lieves the  pain. 

"Safe  as  Sunlight"      ^^. 


The  Thermolite  is 
scientifically  per- 
fected and  durable. 
To  use  just  attach  to 
an  electric  light 
socket. 


Heat  and  Light  Infuser 

Every  home  will  find  daily  uses  for  Thermolite.  In  treating 
conditions  such  as  muscular  soreness,  backache,  stiff  neck, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  lumbago,  headache — the  Thermolite 
is  invaluable.  It's  a  health-investment,  and  will  give  years  of 
practical  service.  Ask  your  physician  about  Therapeutic  Light 
and   Heat. 

Complete  $7.50.  Order  a  Thermolite  today — you've  every 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  as  purchase  price  is  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory  after  trial.  Also  write  for  interesting  facts 
on  Therapeutic  Light  and  Heat. 

For  sale  by  surgical  supply  and  electrical  supply  dealers 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO.,  42  Warren  St.,  New  York 

Originators  of  Scientific  Lighting  Delia  ! 


V   \   V   \ 


V     X    X 


The  War  has  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  those 
who  know  SPANISH,  FRENCH.  GERMAN  or  ITALIAN. 
Now  is  the  time-  to  better  your  position  or  increase  your 

business.     I^earn  quickly  and  easily,  at  home,  during 

spare  moments,  by  the 

LANGUAGE  PHONE-METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

You  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a  native  profes- 
sor pronounce  the  foreign  language,  over  and 
over,  until  you  know  it.  Our'records  fit  all  talking 
machines.  Write  for  booklet,  particulars  of  trial 
offer,  easy  terms. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD,  902  Putnam  BIdg.,  2  W.  45lh  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Child's 

BIBLE 

Here  is  an  edition  of  the  "Book 
of  Books"  that  will  fascinate 
your  growing  boy  or  girl.  It 
is  a  consecutive  arrangement 
of  much  of  the  narrative  por- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament told  in  the  words  of 
the  A  u  t  h  o  r  i  z  e  d  Ve rsion, 
printed  in  fine  large  type  on 
wide  pages,  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  read  by  a  child.  The 
collection  includes — 

The  Story  of  the    Flood 
The  Call  of  Abraham 
The  Brazen  Serpent 
David  and  Goliath 
Daniel  and  the  Lions 
Christ  in  the  Temple 
The  Good  Shepherd 

and  many  others  of  the  more 

striking  episodes  of   Biblical   history   conveniently  divided 
The  letterpress  is  accompanied  by 


W'mW\ynn,r7, 


The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark 

Illustration  after  the  picture 
by  Kfillait 


into  short  chapters. 


lOO  Full-Page  Plates 

from  Paintings  by  Famous  Artists 

twelve  of  which  are  in  colors.  These  beautiful  illustrations, 
will  serve  to  fix  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  memory  of 
the  young  in  a  way  nothing  else  can  do. 

A  large  veil-made  book  of  over  6oo  puges.  size  ioJ;Tx8x'2 
inches.  Bound  in  Red  Cloth,  with  gold  lettering  and  gilt  edges, 
*3  IS,  by  mail,  $3.99. 

FUNK  &  WAGNAILS  COMPANY,       354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Keeps  Constipation  Away 

Millions  of  Americans  today  owe 
health  and  strength  to  their 
practice    of    eating  regularly 

Uncle  Sam  Health  Food 

A    Sure    Relief   for    Constipation 

If  you  are  subject  to  headaches,  dizziness, 
lassitude,  bad  breath  or  other  of  the  ailments 
that  arise  from  constipation,  correct  the  cause 
naturally  with  this  pure  food  laxative. 

lncle  Sam  Health  Food  supplies  bran  or 
"roughage"  from  its  toasted  whole  wheat 
flakes,  and  an  indigestible  oil  from  its  toasted 
and  crushed  flaxseed.  Ground  celery  and 
salt  to  tone  the  system  and  aid  digestion 
are  the  only  other  ingredients. 

Mrld  but  positive  as  a  laxative.  No  weak- 
ening after  effects.    Cannot   injure  anyone. 

Nutritious,  appetizing.  May  be  served 
many  different  ways. 

If  not  at  vour  grocer's,  wc  will  send  you  a 
large  size  package  prepaid  to  any  point  in 
U.  S.  on  receipt  of  -fo  cents  to  cover  price, 
packing  and  mailing.  Booklet  on  constipa- 
tion, food  values,  etc.,  free.     Write  to 

UNCLE  SAM  HEALTH  FOOD  CO. 

Omaha,  U.  S.  A. 


larger   and    closer    than    thej    reallj 
and    this    makei    it     necessary     to    have 
the  stage   and   relative    distances  almost 
four    tiii  greal    as    under   ordinary 

conditions.     At   other  times   the  opposite 
siaii    is    true.     I    once    tried    t<>    taki 
picture    at    a    distance    of     eighty    i 
and    1  be    object     a    submarine     1 10    I 
in  length,  registered   as  tho    it    were   ;;(M) 
feel    away.     This    peculiarity    lasts    only 
an    hour    or    --o.    when    the    usual    magni- 
fying   condition    returns.     Another    effect 
of  tin-  water  is  thai   when  the  surface  t> 
marvelous!;  clear,  there  will  be  a  murkineas 
underneath,    while    th<  u    .  also,  is 

often  true.  The  camera,  too  sometimes 
fails  to  get  outlines  undersea  that  are  per- 
fectly denned  to  t  he  ej  <  ,  and  often  catches 
objects  thai  are  qoI  beheld  at  all  by  any 
human  being.  The  combination  of  light 
and  currents  produces  strange  effects,  not 
understood,  as  yet,  in  deep-sea  photog- 
raphy, and  clear  pictures  al  ;i  depth  below 
fifty-odd  feel  are  practically  impossible. 
Ai  eighty  feel  no  daylight  is  available.  A 
twilight  condition  prevails,  and  the  use  of 
large  are-lights,  2, ."><)()  candle-power  each, 
has  l„en  found  to  "dazzle"  the  film  and 
it  a  milky  appearance.  This  is 
caused  by  too  intense  reflections  oc- 
casioned by  the  movemenl  of  the  water. 
I  finally  induced  the  director  to  abandon 
his  theories  about  the  advantage  of  arc 
lights  at  great  depths,  and  to  confine 
operations  to  marine  studios  illuminated 
by  daylight. 

Another  difficulty  occurs  in  the  water- 
tight chamber  itself.  The  humidity  of 
the  cell  would  sometimes  become  so 
great  that  it  would  blur  the  inner  sides 
of  the  middle  lenses — there  are  four 
lenses  in  such  a  camera — and  nothing  more 
could  be  done  until  I  had  ascended  to  the 
barge,  taken  the  lenses  apart,  and  wiped 
the  affected  surfaces. 

I  began  my  assignment  in  a  steel 
ball,  three  and  three-quarters  feet  in 
height  and  four  feet  in  width,  equipped 
with  a  camera -stand  in  the  middle,  a 
seat  for  the  operator,  a  clear  glass  look- 
out, a  telephone,  and  intake  and  exhaust 
tubes  for  the  air-supply.  The  tubes  and 
wires  passed  through  a  cylinder,  three- 
feet  in  diameter,  built  in  sections,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  length  of  the  cylinder 
might  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 
Through  this  tube  I  was  lowered  and 
lifted  from  my  little  chamber,  connected 
by  it  with  a  flat-bottomed  barge,  above, 
about  which  was  constructed  the  specially 
designed  apparatus  for  undersea  work 
Here  the  director  rants  aud  swears  as  he 
rehearses  actors  in  their  difficult  parts, 
but  when  they  and  the  recorder  of  their 
deeds  sink  to  the  mysterious  stage  of  ocean 
settings  the  camera  man  becomes  director 
and  must  manage  both  play  and  filming, 
dealing  Avith  obstructing  tides,  attacking 
monsters,  dangerous  needle-spiked  sea- 
eggs,  and  sponge-fields,  impossible  for 
diver-actors  to  walk  in,  and  which  always 
terminal  e  an  expedition. 

Grinding  a  camera  while  a  man  in  a 
diving-suit  fights  a  battle  to  the  death  with 
a  monster  shark  only  a  few  feet  distant  is 
something  of  a  strain  on  the  operator's 
nerves.  In  order  to  coax  the  man-eaters 
on  to  the  submarine  stage,  raw  meat  is 
thrown  into  the  sea,  while  the  divers, 
harpoon  in  hand,  await  the  coming  of  the 
sharks  and  the  man  in  the  tube  stands 
ready  to  crank  as  the  battle  is  waged. 
The  writer  says: 

The  daily  swoop  of  the  sharks  to  secure 


the  raw  meat  was  thrilling  enough.  In 
I  heir  eagerness  the  monsters  paid  no  at- 
tention  to  the  waiting  divers.  This  gave 
the  men  an  opportunity  to  attack  the 
sharks  by  means  of  a  harpoon  thrust  in 
the  ride.  A  wounded  shark  becomes  a 
terrible  antagonist.     I  watched  one  titan, 

sixteen  feet  long,  dash  away,  startled  after 
such  a  wound,  as  many  of  them  do  when 
they  are  hurt.  Presently  the  creature 
swirled  and  rushed  hack  to  avenge  him- 
self upon  his  enemy.  So  swift  was  his 
eharge  that  I  held  my  breath,  and  almost 
Btopl  turning  my  machine,  witli  the 
horror  of  it.  1  saw  the  hapless  diver 
standing  a  little  apart  from  the  rest.  He 
could  not  be  warned  in  time  to  defend 
himself.  The  monster  was  upon  him 
before  he  knew.  With  marvelous  quick- 
ness tin  man  thing  himself  upon  the  ground, 
d  Bpite  his  heavy  diver's  suit,  and  thus 
saved  himself  from  being  horribly  mangled 
before  our  very  eyes. 

Again  and  again  the  infuriated  shark 
turned  and  charged  his  antagonist,  stain- 
ing the  water  with  trails  of  blood  as  he 
darted,  racing,  at  his  foe.  Each  time  the 
diver  met  him  in  fierce  encounter,  finally 
killing  him  when  the  strength  of  man  ami 
monster  seemed  to  be  at  breaking-point 
in  this  fearful  duel. 

The  great  body  lasht  about,  filling 
the  water  with  its  blood,  at  times  peril- 
ously near  to  my  little  chamber,  till 
at  last  it  grew  still  and  floated  upward 
to  the  surface.  I  preserved  its  jaw-bone. 
It  has  six  rows  of  terrible  teeth,  graduat- 
ing from  one  and  a  quarter  inches  to  one- 
half  an  inch  in  length.  I  can  pass  this 
jaw  over  my  entire  body,  shoulders  and  all, 
and  I  am  a  big  man.  Fancy  what  it 
means  for  a  man,  hampered  by  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  of  water  and  by  im- 
peding heavy  diver's  armor,  driven,  too, 
by  surging  ocean  currents,  to  fight  a 
mortal  combat  with  a  sea -monster,  at 
home  in,  the  deep  and  several  times  his 
size!  Such  duels  mean  death  to  man  or 
brute,  and  picturing  such  a  scene  tries  the 
nerve  to  its  utmost. 

But  there  are  other  scenes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  which  well  repay  the  risk  of 
filming — sea-gardens,  whose  beauty  in- 
creases with  the  depth.     Of  these  Gandio 

says: 

At  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  below 
the  surface,  in  the  Bahamas,  the  sea- 
bottom  is  generally  of  smooth  sand, 
white  and  glistening  with  crystals  of 
rock  and  salt,  like  fields  of  diamonds, 
almost  dazzling  to  the  eye  where  the 
sun's  rays  strike  full  upon  them.  At 
thirty-five  to  forty  feet,  the  sea-gardens 
really  begin.  Here  may  be  found  veg- 
etation of  the  richest  possible  kind;  tiny 
fern-like  growths,  long  waving  plumes  of 
green  moss  and  fantastic  seaweed,  with 
mysterious  shadows,  filmed  with  fairy- 
like lace,  broken,  here  and  there,  by  dart- 
ing fishes  of  brilliant  and  varied  hues. 
Below  fifty  feet  the  scenes  are  beyond  all 
description  in  their  beauty.  One  beholds 
coral  growths  as  large  as  boulders,  over- 
grown with  countless  varieties  of  weird 
plants,  and  growth  large  and  small. 
Some  of  these  seemed  alive,  and  made 
one  almost  start  back,  fearing  some 
sleeping  monster.  There  are  brilliant 
streaks  of  quartz  and  deposits  of  glis- 
tening salt,  with  mottled  and  intermingled 
colors  of  the  most  elusory  shade  and  hue. 
With  their  bold  outline  and  exquisitely 
delicate  finish,  like  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
these  boulders  seem  the  handiwork  of  a 
world  beyond  and  superior  to  our  own  in 
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Adjustable 
ITension  'mt. 


69 


I  Multiplies 
Man's  Power, 


1  *    A 


By  turn- 
ing the 

cap   on    handle   you    set 

the  tension  to  suit  your 

work;    and    you   save 

breakage  of  drill 

points. 


No.  44 
YANKEE 


Eighty  "YANKEE"'  drill 
points,    1/16    to    11  84", 
supplied  in  magazine  in 
handle.     Conveniently 
arranged  for  changing 
drill -points  —  with 
the    opened    end 
of    magazine   up 
toward   chuck. 
An     improve- 
ment found 
alone     in 
No.  44. 


is    the    only    Auto- 
matic Drill  with  adjUS- 
able  tension  spring;  the 
one    push    drill    that    ac- 
commodates  itself  to   the 
varying  conditions  of  boring 
in    hard   wood   or   soft,  with 
small  drills  or  large. 

Gives  you  an  easy,  light  tension 

when   you   must   go   gently   with 

small  drills  in  brittle  stuff,  and  on  up 

to  high  tension  when  the  job  requires 

"steam"  back  of  your  push. 

Just  such  special  adaptability 

to  the  work  in  hand  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  every 
tool  made  under  the   "YANKEE"   brand — whether 
for  boring  in  wood,  driving  screws,  drilling  metal  or  tap- 
ping  holes,   and   so   on.      Write   us   for    H^HMMM 
'  'Yankee'  Tool  Book"  illustrating  and  de 
scribing  these  ingenious  tools. 

"YANKEE"  No.  44  Automatic  Drill 

PRICE  $2. 15     Your  dealer  can  supply  you 

NORTH  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Tool 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

by  Jules  Payot,  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Aix,  France.  Au- 
thorized translation.  Thirty  editions  in  fifteen  years.  Shows 
the  way  to  success  and  happiness  by  proper  training  of  the 
will.  Will  make  life  over  for  you.  i2mo.  cloth.  Si.jo;  by  mail, 
S1.62.    Funk  A  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Polish    Up    Your   English 


Get  the  vest-pocket  guide.  "Belter  Say."  and  a.oid  misuse 
of  words.  It  will  make  you  speak  clea",  clean-cut,  correct 
and  convincing  English.  Small  in  size  but  big  in  usefulness. 
Bv  mail.  25  cents.  Dept.  80s.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANV.  3S4-6o Fourth  Ave..  New  York. 


— You  made  those  wonderful  nourishes  with  Sanford's  Ink. 
Remember 


SANFORD'S  Ink 


— When  You  Sign  Your  Checks  Today 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

Also 
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Otis  makers  of  IF  PAGE'S  GLUE  also  make 

QIGNET 

^^^T     THE      PERMANENT        B 

INK 

THE  same  standard  of  excellence  which 
has  made  LePage's  the  Universal  Men- 
der is  characteristic  of  all  the  Signet  Inks. 

Permanent,  yes,  but  that's  not  all.  Com- 
pare Signet  Permanent  Blue-Black  Writing 
Fluid  with  the  ink  you  are  using.  Note  that 
Signet  is  free  from  sediment.  It  flows  freely. 
It  doesn't  corrode  or  build  upon  the  pen. 
Besides,  it's  a  perfect  fountain  pen  ink — an 
all-around  INK  for  every  writing-ink  use. 

And  this  you'll  appreciate:  Signet  will 
write  the  old  familiar,  pleasing  blue,  but  it 
will  dry  jet  black,  a  black  that  never  fades, 
and  "feels"  good  as  soon  as  you  put  your 
pen  to  paper. 

Dealers  in  quality  products  have  a  full 
line  of  Signet  Inks.  And  when  you  think 
of  Signet,  remember  the  LePage  standard 
of  excellence. 


The  New  Handy  Tube  with  Spreader 
Makes   LEPAGE'S   Better    than    Ever 


Today,  when  "Mend — don't  spend," 
is  the  Big  Idea,  the  LePage  handy  tube 
with  its  new  spreader — working  without  fuss, 
muss  or  waste  and  making  it  so  easy  to  apply 
the  glue — is  doing  its  bit  in  a  million  ways, 
fixing  things  again  and  saving  money. 

Since  the  first  ounce  of  LePage's  was 
made,  a  half  century  ago,  it  has  never  varied 
in  its  established  standard  of  excellence. 
"LePage"  is  the  emblem  of  the  good  faith, 
the  good  will,  the  principles  and  the  ideals 
of  its  manufacturers. 

Get  the  new  clean  and  handy  tube  and 
spreader.  Then  you'll  appreciate  what  a 
splendid  mending  and  saving  help  it  is. 

LePage's  China  Cement         LePage's  Mucilage  &  Paste 


Resists  hot  or  cold  water — 
requires  no  heating  —  in 
handy  tubes  ready  to  mend 
the  costly  vase,  the  prized 
teapot,  cut  glass  bowl,  china 
plaque  or  porcelain  fruit  dish. 
All  dealers  sell  it. 


A  Mucilage  exceptionally 
strong  in  adhesiveness  and  pos- 
sessing a  remarkably  "quick- 
stick."  A  White  Paste  that's 
smooth,  "creamy,"  with  pleas- 
ant odor  and  does  not  dry  out 
or  cake  in  the  package  as  quickly 
as  other  pastes. 


RUSSIA  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Makers  of  LePage's  Glue,  LePage's  China  Cement,  LePage's  Paste 
and  Mucilage;  also  Signet  Ink,  Signet  Metal  Polish  and   Signet   Oil. 


GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 


art  and  handicraft.  Tho  mystery,  tho 
luster,  the  fantastic  beauty  of  outline, 
general  and  particular,  the  harmonious 
blending  of  grea  rocks  and  plants  with 
coral  artistry  and  filmy  ferns,  all  this  will 
never  fade  from  my  memory.  To  feel 
that  through  me  the  public  has  bi ■>  D 
able  to  look  upon  some  of  these  beauties 
for  a  few  fleeting  seconds  makes  my  ex- 
perience in  filming  this  daily  panorama 
of  my  undersea  life  all  the  more  worth 
while. 

There  is  humor,  too,  in  the  dangerous 
business  of  submarine  "acting."  Here  is 
an  amusing  account  of  deep-sea  stage- 
fright: 

I  recall  one  diver  who  was  not  as  ex- 
perienced as  the  rest  and  who  became  over- 
come with  stage  fright  at  a  drpth  of  more 
than  fifty  feet  below  the  surface.  He  be- 
came separated  from  his  fellows  and  could 
not  locate  them.  He  looked  everywhere 
for  them,  scampering  over  large  mounds 
and  coral  formations,  glancing  down  every 
little  ravine  that  he  saw,  growing  more 
frightened  with  every  second  of  his 
search,  but  never  once  thinking  of  looking 
toward  my  chamber,  when  he  could  have 
located  his  comrades  in  an  instant  from 
t  hat  point.  At  last  his  terror  at  the  thought 
of  being  alone  under  the  sea  seemed  to 
overpower  him.  I  saw  him  reach  for 
his  ascension  valve.  Realizing  that  his 
ascent  would  spoil  the  scene,  in  any  case, 
I  turned  the  camera  on  him  and  tried  by 
means  of  the  tilt  to  picture  him  as  he  rose. 
But  he  went  too  fast.  That  chap  wasn't 
posing  for  pictures  about  that  time.  He 
let  all  of  his  comprest  air  into  his  suit, 
distended  like  a  balloon  in  a  second,  and 
shot  upward  with  the  speed  of  a  sky-rocket. 
He  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  jack-in- 
the-box  as  he  beat  it  for  safety,  scared 
white  for  no  reason  save  his  own  spell 
of  stage  frL'ht.  I  laughed  till  my  cramped 
limbs  ached,  and  when  we  gathered  on  the 
barge  later  the  director  had  something  to 
say  about  "nerve"  and  "nerves." 

The  shark  is  not  the  only  terror-in- 
spiring inhabitant  of  the  grottoes  of  the 
Southern  seas  which  the  submarine  movie 
actor  has  to  face.  There  is  the  whiptail 
fish,  of  which  the  writer  says: 

This  creature  is  about  four  feet  long  and 
has  a  whiplike  tail,  some  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  length.  This  weapon  is  a  truly 
terrible  one.  The  great  fish  whips  about 
an  object  and  in  drawing  away  with  in- 
credible quickness  the  tail  cuts  like  a 
razor. 

One  of  our  actors  was  engaged  in 
looking  over  a  spot  of  ocean  floor  for  a 
scene  when  he  was  attacked  by  one  of 
these  terrible  creatures.  Its  tail  struck 
him  on  the  arm  and  across  the  waist, 
cutting  his  heavy  rubber  suit  as  tho 
it  had  been  paper.  The  monster  re- 
treated at  once,  as  whiptail  fish  always 
do  after  delivering  a  blow,  and  the  diver, 
realizing  his  peril  from  drowning  in  a  water- 
filled  suit,  inflated  it  from  his  comprest 
air-tank  and  rose  to  the  surface,  which  he 
barely  gained  before  his  equipment  filled  to 
the  sinking  -  point.  Had  he  been  less 
alert  nothing  could  have  saved  him  from 
drowning  in  his  own  helmet. 

The  divers  who  hunted  their  prey 
undersea  on  this  occasion  were  men  ex- 
perienced in  all  the  perils  of  the  deep 
and  who  have  been  regularly  employed 
by  the  United  States  Government.  They 
were  versed  in  all  the  lore  of  undersea 
life,  and  to  picture  them  as  they  acted 
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their  parts  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean 

to  rue,  like  taking  pari  in  the  panorama  of  a 

fairy-tale  more    marvelous    than  any  the 

mind   of   man   on   an   earth   stage   has   • 
conceived. 

WAGING  WAR  WITH  WASTE  -As  in 
many  other  things  in  this  war,  it  musl  be 
admitted  that  Germany  Bel  the  pace  in 
conservation    when    she   collected   in   one 

year   thousands  of  tons  of  fruit-stones,  and 

also  induced  the  peasants  to  grow  sun- 
flowers that  the  oil  mighl  be  extracted 
from  the  stones  and  seeds.  Taking  a  hint 
from  the  enemy,  England  began  a  syste- 
matic overhauling  of  cellars  and  gan 
and,  says  the  London  Daily  Merit: 

In  Islington,  for  example,  over  100,000 
empty  bottles  were  collected,  realizing 
£460,  which  purchased  a  motor-ambulance 
for  the  front.  This  collection  was  copied 
by  Wandsworth  and  Gipsy  Hill,  and  each 
locality  realized  about  £100.  Horsham,  it 
is  said,  competed  with  a  Devon  town  as  to 
which  should  collect  the  greater  quantity 
of  silver  paper.  Birmingham  seems  to  have 
been  particularly  appreciative  of  ordinary 
paper  and  cardboard,  and  so  active  have 
been  the  steps  taken  by  the  corporation 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  dustmen  and 
baling-presses,  the  amount  recovered  has 
risen  from  400  to  1,000  tons  per  annum. 
Preston  and  Edinburgh  may  also  be  men- 
tioned as  two  centers  where  waste-paper 
has  received  special  attention.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Kingdom  might  easily 
provide  annually  some  200,000  tons, 
which  would  mean  a  million  sterling 
from  this  source  alone. 

The  latest  campaign  is  that  of  Holborn, 
which  is  on  the  lookout  for  old  pots  and 
pans.  Some  centers  collect  sphagnum 
moss  and  wild  thyme,  others  dandelion 
and  foxglove  roots;  in  some  parts  the 
school-children  gather  horse-chestnuts  for 
the  Director  of  Propellant  Supplies,  and 
acorns  for  the  local  piggeries;  in  others 
these  are  allowed  to  rot  under  the  trees. 

It  is  suggested  that  depots  be  estab- 
bshed  in  every  municipality  and  the  work 
of  collecting  "waste"  carried  on  in  a 
systematic  way.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  in  a  single  trade  journal  ten 
advertisements  offering  to  buy  waste-paper 
were  found.      The  Mail  says  further: 

These  "Victory  Depots"  could  have  a 
department  for  paper  with  baling-press 
(cost  £4),  a  second  for  rags,  a  third  for 
bottles,  jars,  and  cullet  (broken  white 
flint  glass,  now  so  valuable  for  its  potash 
and  lead  contents),  and  a  fourth  for  empty 
tins  (with  press  for  flattening  them  out). 

Naturally,  paper,  rags,  bottles,  and 
metals  would  be  the  four  chief  articles  to  be 
collected,  but  apart  from  these  a  few  bins 
coidd  be  installed  at  each  depot  for,  say, 
silver  paper,  fruit-stones,  acorns,  horse- 
chestnuts,  sunflower-seeds,  and  other 
things. 

Terrifying  Thought. — It  was  in  a  church- 
yard. The  morning  sun  shone  brightly 
and  the  dew  was  still  on  the  grass. 

"  Ah,  this  is  the  weather  that  makes 
things  spring  up,"  remarked  a  passer-by 
casually  to  an  old  gentlemen  seated  on  a 
bench. 

"  Hush !"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 
"  I've  got  three  wives  buried  here." 
— Reedy's  Mirror. 


ALL- CONDITION 
DEPENDABILITY 

Engines  that  must  keep 
going  must  be  equipped 
with  spark  plugs  of 
known,  tested  ability. 
It's  that  sure-hot  spark 
that  gets  power  from  a 
motor  whether  driving 
battle  vans,  passenger 
cars,  or  trucks. 


Reflex  ?ft% 


Reflex 
equipped 
White 
Trucks 
snapped 
on  unfail- 
ing duty 
'  'Some- 
ivhere  in 

because  they  are  constructed    France ■ " 
for  the  most  rigid  service. 
Nothing  but  Chromite  war- 
tested  porcelain  and  non-cor- 
rosive electrodes  go  into  any 
Reflex  Spark  Plug.    Nothing  but  such 
quality    could  endure  the    usage    they 
are  getting  in  the  thousands  of  White 
Trucks  now    operating   in    the    war 
zones — service  harder  than  you  can  give 
them  in  your  car,  truck,  or  tractor. 

Reflex  Spark  Plugs,  in  any  size 

for  any  service,  are  sold  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Ask  for  handy 
booklet,  "Your  Aim,"  giving  sizes 
for  every  car  made. 

If  yours  is  not  supplied, 
write  us  today. 

THE   REFLEX  IGNITION  COMPANY 

1702  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Avlmer  Maide.  i2mo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  Si.oo.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


of  Life 


In    Every   Walk 

The  E.  Z.  GARTER 

delights  all  who  try  it 
The  wide  webbing 
rests  lightly  on  mus- 
cles   and    veins 
Physicians  rec- 
ommend   it    as 
an  aid   to  the 
feet.  Younevi  r 
feel   you   are 
wearing  the 

E  Z    _ 

BOB  ■    HBOI  ■  ^j     W  /  DEALERS: 

— .       _      __  ^_  ^m  ^_      ^B  ^T     M     Ask  your 

€Tm    A    ILr      1^  IT  ^P        ^W     M      J°bl>"-    or 

"THE  ONE  THAT  WON'T  BIND"  V Jh^b{™£0£ 

Can't  come  undone — no  buckles  or  adjustments. 

25c  for  lisle,  50c  for  silk.  Also  the  E.  Z.  2-GRIP.  40c  and 
60c.  If  not  at  dealer's  send  his  name  and  price  to  the 
THOS.  P.  TAYLOR  CO..  Dept.  L,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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WINGED 


ITS 


SOLD   HOMER  called    then  long  .ago,  the 
irkllng  phruea  that  pack  a  world  at  thought 
into  j.  few  trenchant  syllables;  such  immortal  sen- 
Make  the  world  safe  tor  democracy,"  '« 
uiinent  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people*" 

are  what  we  are  all  seeking  but  that,  alas, 
come  to   us.     The  gift   of   turning   them   is 
Unique,  but  the  want,  the  need  of  them,  is  univer- 
sal.   For  this  reason, 

15,000  Useful  Phrases 

By  Grenville  Kleiaer 

A  magical  treasury  of    witty  and   appropriate  expres- 

■  ns — just  the  kind  you 
would  like'to employ  hut  can  never  think ot  at  the  right 
moment  -will  be  received  with  the  welcome  it  deserves 
by  you  and  by  thousands  of  others. 

What  This  Book  Will  Do  For  You 

It  provides  you  with  an  extremely  wide  <  hnire  of  short, 
pithy  sentences  that  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  verbally, 
so  that  you  need  rack  your  brains  no  longer  for  words 
to  fit  your  wants.  There  is  not  a  situation  in  which  you 
ean  find  yourself  that  will  not  be  met  and  made  into  a 
victory  for  you  by  one  of  these  handy  little  aids  to 
fluency.     For  instance. 

WHEN  YOU 

ARE  INTRODUCED  TO  A  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE 

You  do  not  have  to  stammer  "Pleased  to  meet  you" 
over  and  over  to  each  new  acquaintance,  but  command 
a  choice  of  a  number  of  polite  yet  dissimilar  expressions 
that  will  at  once  mark  you  as  a  social  success. 

CONDOLE  WITH  or  CONGRATULATE  a  FRIEND 

You  will  have  at  your  disposal  a  wealth  of  felicitous 
phrases  from  which  you  can  construct  a  letter  or  a 
speech  that  will  express  just  the  right  degree  of  joy  or 
sorrow  in  the  most  convincing  way. 

MAKE  A  SPEECH  IN  PUBLIC  OR  REPLY  TO  ONE 

You  will  be  able  to  drayv  upon  a  host  of  telling  similes. 
of  polished  periods,  pointed  illustrations,  and  freshly 
expressed  ideas  to  make  what  you  say  carry  weight  and 
hold  your  auditors'  interest. 

ACCEPT  OR  REFUSE  AN  INVITATION 

This  frequently  difficult  and  delicate  task  will  be  made 
so  smooth  for  you  that  you  will  produce  without  effort 
an  epistolary  gem  that  you  could  never  have  dreamed 
of  writing  unaided. 

COMPOSE  A  BUSINESS  LETTER 

You  will  have  before  you  to  choose  from  a  number  of 
compact,  snappy,  and  up-to-date  Introductory  and  clos- 
ing sentences,  as  well  as  many  strong  and  clean-cut  ex- 
amples of  coiumercial  English  for  use  in  the  body  of 
your  letter. 

HAVE  TO  MAKE  CONVERSATION 

You  will  be  supplied  with  just  that  quality  of  small 
talk,  those  useful  and  stimulating  remarks  from  which 
come  openings  for  interesting  exchanges  of  ideas  that 
lead  on  to  comfortable  chats  and  make  impossible  those 
horrible  periods  of  painful  silence. 

DISCUSS  OR  ARGUE  UPON  ANY  SUBJECT 

The  stores  of  imagery,  the  hundreds  of  luminous  meta- 
phors and  striking  comparisons,  the  terse  phrases  of 
assent  or  dissent,  and  the  general  stock  'of  clever  re- 
joinders and  trenchant  retorts  to  be  found  here  will 
prove  an  invaluable  aid.  . 

PREACH  A  SERMON 

The  real  eloquence  of  many  of  the  short  passages  and 
their  rich  and  varied  presentation  of  life  will  enable  you 
to  incorporate  into  your  homilies  a  new  note  of  vital 
interest  and  broad  human  appeal  that  can  not  fail  to 
stir  all  hearts. 

APPLY  FOR  A  POSITION 

You  will  find  here  the  restrained  yet  expressive  wording 
and  the  happy  choice  of  epithets  that  go  far  towards 
making  your  request  one  that  will  obtain  the  attention 
for  which  you  hope. 


"There  is  no  doubt  that  a  systematic  study  of  these 
pages  would  greatly  improve  a  deficient  vocabulary." 

— The  Outlook. 

"A  book  of  practical   usefulness  for  the  student,  the 
writer,  and  the  public  speaker." — -Catholic  World. 

"It will  be  a  useful  supplement  to  the  dictionary  and 
regular  book  of  synonyms." 

— Knickerbocker  Press,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


A  Useful  Book  Bound  to  Help  You 

Money  Back  If  You  Are  Not  Satisfied 

Sign  and  send  this  coupon  today  with  $1.72,  and  this 
splendid  writers'  and  speakers'  aid  of  45s  pages  will  be 
shipped  to  you  postpaid  by  return  mail.  If  it  does 
not  please  you.  return  it  and  your  money  will  be  refunded 
without  a  murmur. 


FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY  D.  2-23-18 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  "Fifteen  Thousand  Useful  Phrases." 
for  which  I  enclose  $1.72.  If  not  satisfied,  I  may  return  it  within 
ten  days  and  you  will  refund  the  amount  I  have  paid 

Name 

Address 

City 


SI'ICE  OF  LIFE 


Why  Binks  Worried.      "  The  Lord  knows 
how  Binka  made  liis  money  !" 

"  No   wonder   lie  aluavs  looks  worried." 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


"Don't  Crowd.  —In  a  hamlet  near  Ash- 
ford,  boasting  only  nine  inhabitants,  the 
following  notice  has  been  posted  up  by  the 

authorities:      "  In  the  e\ent  of  an  air-raid 
do  not  collect  in  a  crowd." — New  York  Sun. 


Coming  Back  at  the  Court. — Jud<;e 
(severely) — "  Aren't  you  ashamed  to  be 
-.in  ten  so  often'.'" 

Boozy  Bill  "  Why,  bless  yer  honor, 
this  place  is  quite  respectable  bear  some 
places  where  I'm  seen." — BoatonTranseript. 


Billy  Sunday's  Work  in  Vain.— To  ask 

President,  for  a  40-foot  Hell  Gate — Com- 
mittee will  be' sent  flown  to  Washington. 
— Will  include  Mayor  Hylan,  the  Dock- 
Commissioner,  and  representatives  of  busi- 
ness interests. — Head-line  in  New  York 
Evening  Post. 


Considerate  Husband. — Mrs.  Kxe — "So 
you've  got  a  new  gown  after  all.  I  thought 
you  said  you  couldn't  afford  one  this  fall." 

Mrs.  Wye — "  So  I  did;  but  my  husband 
had  a  streak  of  luck  recently.  He  broke 
his  leg  the  next  day  after  taking  out  an 
accident  policy  that  pays  $50  a  week." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Where  Science  Fails. — A  woman  of 
intellectual  tastes  found  it  difficult  to 
remember  all  the  facts  she  collected.  She 
therefore  secured  the  services  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  one  of  the  best  memory  systems. 
Scarcely  had  the  professor  taken  his  de- 
parture after  a  successful  first  lesson,  when 
a  loud  double  knock  was  heard  at  the  front 
door. 

"  Who  was  that,  Mary?"  the  lady  in- 
quired of  the  servant. 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  Mary, 
"  it  was  the  memory  man;  he  forgot  his 
umbrella  !" — Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 


She  May  Remember  This 

Your  hands  were  made  to  hold,  my  dear; 

Your  hair  to  lure  me  on; 
Your  eyes  were  made  to  sparkle  clear; 

Your  face  to  gaze  upon. 

Your  cheeks  were  made  to  blush,  my  dear; 

Your  waxen  ears  petite 
Were  made  to  catch  the  silver  strains 

Of  music  soft  and  sweet. 

Your  lips  were  made  to  kiss,  my  dear; 

Your  arms  were  made  to  cling; 
Your  voice  was  made  to  speak,  my  dear, 

NOT    TO    SING. 

— Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 


When  Hubby  Fooled  Her. — Mrs.  Scatter- 
brain  was  constantly  bemoaning  her  lot. 
Her  husband,  who  was  entitled  to  place 
half  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  after  his 
name,  had  the  most  treacherous  memory  in 
the  world.  He  could  remember  nothing 
his  wife  told  him,  in  spite  of  bits  of  string 
round  his  finger  and  knots  in  his  hand- 
kerchief. Only  once  did  Mr.  Scatterbrain 
remember  to  do  his  wife's  bidding. 

Said  a  friend  to  Mrs.  Scatterbrain : 

"  I  think  you  are  getting  as  bad  as  your 
hubby.  I  got  a  note  from  you  yesterday 
dated  a  whole  week  ahead."    . 

"  Heavens  !"  gasped  Mrs.  Scatterbrain, 
trembling  with  the  shock.  "  My  husband 
must  have  posted  it  the  very  day  I  gave  it 
to  him." — Pittsburg  Chronicle   Telegraph. 


War's  One  Virtue. — One  thing— in  the 
theater  of  war  you  don't  have  to  gi  t  up  to 
let  a  fat  couple  find  their  Beats  after  the 
6how  has  started.—  Florida  Tunes- Union. 


Gasoline  Manner^.  "  In  the  olden  days 
a  gentleman  used  to  call  upon  a  lady  with 
much  formality  and  stately  ceremony." 

"  Well?" 

"Now  he  merely  drives  up  and  honks 
for  her  to  come  out." — Kunsus  City  Stai . 


Dodging   the  Question. — She — "  H< 
the  paper   Bays   a    lawyer  told  a  man   in 

court  that   he  was  particeps  criminit  m  the 
affair.     What  does  that  mean,   Williai 

He — "  My  dear,  you  ought  not  to  ask 
me  to  explain  such  things  to  you  before 
the  children." — Baltimore  American. 


Anything     to     Keep     Her     Quiet.- 

Atlantic  Port,  February  9 — Caught  in  ioi 
floes  and  her  sides  crusht  in  fore  and  aft, 
the  Spanish  steamer  Seranles,  outbound 
wit  h  a  cargo  of  grain  and  flour,  was  beached 
in  the  outer  harbor  yesterday  to  prevent 
her  from  singing. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 


Unfortunate  Phrasing. — "  I  told  Hen- 
rietta that  I  was  proud  to  see  her  vote 
just  like  a  man,"  said  Mr.  Meekton. 

"  Did  that  please  her?" 

"  No.  The  choice  of  phrase  was  un- 
fortunate. She  said  that  if  she  couldn't 
vote  better  than  a  man  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  her  troubling  about  the 
ballot  in  the  first  place." — Washington 
Star. 


No,  It  Wasn't  Twins. — He  (at  the  phone) : 
"  Hello,  is  that  you,  Maisie?  Yes,  this  is 
Jack.  Have  I  heard  the  news?  No; 
what?  Mrs.  Murphy?  Well,  well !  Five 
o'clock  this  morning?  Oh,  tell  her  I'm 
glad  to  hear  she's  doing  well.J  What's 
that?  Two  of  'em?  Well  (hanging  up 
receiver).  What  do  you  think  of  that? 
Mrs.  Murphy  smashed  two  of  her  fingers 
in  the  door  this  morning  and  fainted  dead 
away." — San  Francisco  Examiner. 


Knew  His  Place. — Sister  Smith  was 
called  upon  for  testimony  in  a  revival 
meeting.  She  humbly  declined  in  these 
words: 

"  I  have  been  a  transgressor  and  a  black 
sheep  for  a  good  many  years  and  have  only 
recently  seen  the  light.  I  believe  that  my 
place  is  in  a  dark  corner  behind  the  door." 

Brother  Jones  was  next  called  upon. 
Following  Sister  Smith's  meek  example,  he 
said: 

"  I,  too,  have  been  a  sinner  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
ought  to  stand  before  you  as  a  model.  I 
think  my  place  is  behind  the  door,  in  a 
dark  corner,  with  Sister  Smith." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


Legal  Honesty. — A  New  York  lawyer 
tells  of  a  conversation  that  occurred  in  his 
presence  between  a  bank  president  and  his 
son  who  was  about  to  leave  for  the  West, 
there  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own 
account. 

"  Son,"  said  the  father,  "  on  this,  the 
threshold  of  your  business  life,  I  desire  to 
impress  one  thought  upon  your  mind: 
Honesty,  ever  and  always,  is  the  policy 
that  is  best." 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  And,  by  the  way,"  added  the  gray- 
beard,  "  I  would  advise  you  to  read  up  a 
little  on  corporation  law.  It  will  amaze 
you  to  discover  how  many  things  you  can 
do  in  a  business  way  and  still  be  honest." 
— Harper's  Magazine. 
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Why  Empire  Red  Tubes  last  as 
long  as  the  average  car  itself 

1.     The  Story  of  the  Tow  Rope  and  the  Battery  Apron 


After   all,   what    you    want 
from  an  inner  tube  is  long  life. 

Stress  and  strain  are  the  enemies  of  the  outer 
casing  and  to  a  minor  extent  of  the  inner  tube. 
But  what  the  tube  mainly  has  to  fight  against 
is  time. 

Every  now  and  then  some  odd  experience  shows 
up  the  great  tensile  strength  of  Empire  Red 
Tubes.  As,  for  example,  this  letter  from  The 
Toledo  Auto  Parts  Co.: 

Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Company 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen  : 

We  have  used  four  34x4  Empire  Tires  and  Tubes 
and  we  have  never  in  the  3000  miles,  that  we  drove 
car,  had  these  tires  off. 

"The  Tubes  of  the  rear  casing  were  used  for  a  tow 
rope,  and  were  not  damaged  in  any  way.  We  put  them 
in  the  rear  casings  and  they  are  up  yet  today." 

They  were  lucky  to  have  an  Empire  Red  Tube 
along  when  they  got  stuck.  At  the  same  time, 
Empire  Red  Tubes  are  not  built  or  advertised 
especially  for  towing  purposes. 

The  real  stuff  that  is  in  them  is  perhaps  better- 
illustrated  by  this  letter  from  Iowa: 

"Mr.  E.  L.  Forslund,  who  has  charge  of  the  Prest- 
O-Lite  Service  Station  for  the  Madrid  Auto  Company, 


made  a  rubber  apron  to  use  in  his 
battery  work  from  a  34  x  4   Em- 
pire Red  Tube. 
"The  mark  on  the  apron  shows  the  tube  was  made 

in  Oct.,  1912.    The  Rubber  is  still  in  perfect  condition 

and  does  not  show  any  "checking". 

Again  we  disclaim  any  idea  of  pushing  the  sale  of 
Empire  Red  Tubes  for  such  emergency  uses. 

But  this  battery-apron  story  drives  home  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  tell  to  car-owners — namely,  that 
the  rubber  used  in  these  tubes  stays  young  and  lively 
for  years.  Five  years  of  battery  acids  and  heat  and 
hard  knocks — without  "checking" — is  equal  to  a 
whole  lot  more  than  five  years  of  road  service. 

The  fact  is  that  rubber — ordinary  rubber — is  short 
lived.  To  make  a  tube  that  will  last,  you  must  do 
something  to  give  it  greater  vitality  than  crude 
rubber  itself  possesses. 

This  is  just  what  the  Empire  secret  process  does;  it 
eliminates  the  tendency  toward  deterioration. 

That  is  why  we  have  records  of  Empire  Red  Tubes 
made  ten  years  ago,  punctured  and  repaired  over 
and  over  again,  and  still  doing  service. 

The  experience  of  ten  years  has  proved  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  an  Empire  Red  Tube  will 
last  as  long  as  the  average  car  itself. 

The  day  when  you  come  to  the  Empire  store  and 
get  your  first  Empire  Red  Tube,  you  begin  to  cut 
your  tube  expense  in  half. 


*Jhe£mpireJLreJ)eciler 
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Ddege  Brothers 

CLOSED  CAR 


Always  public-spirited,  American 
women  are  more  active,  now,  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  the  nation 


The  convertible  sedan  is  proving  a 
boon  and  a  blessing  in  speeding 
war  work  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


Sedan  or  Coupe,  $1350.    In  Canada,  $1965 

Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  $1050.     In  Canada,  $1525 

Touring  Car,  Roadster  or  Commercial  Car,  $885.     In  Canada,  $1290 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 


The  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe 

INTIMATE  PEN  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  MEN  WHO   WILL  DECIDE  THE 
MAKING  OF  THE  NEW  EUROPE 


Russia 

France 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Servia 

Belgium 


RADZIWILL 

'  The  Royal 


Greece 

Italy 

Turkey 

Germany 

England 

Etc. 


By  PRINCESS     CATHERINE 

Author  of  "Memories  of  Forty   Years," 
Marriage  Market."  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  work  the  Princess  gives  her  impressions 
of  "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen"  with  a  critical  eye 
upon  personality,  temperament,  and  character. 
Her  main  idea  circles  around  the  days  which  will 
see  the  close  of  the  present  war  and  the  discussions 
from  which  will  evolve  the  arrangements  forming 
the  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Her  pen  lacks  none  of  its  candor  or  incisive  satire,  and  throughout 
the  running  sequence  of  comment  and  anecdote  is  a  linking  of  thought 
which  shows  that  the  Princess  has  in  clear  view  her  aim  to  convey  to 
her  readers  sharply  focused  portraits  of  the  men  who  will  have  the 
making  of  the  new  Europe  in  their  hands. 

Illustrated  with  Photogravure!.         Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.66 

ALL  BOOKSTORES    OR 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE   WAR 
OPERATIONS    IN    ami.IIICA 

February  0.- -Senator  Overman,  of  South 
Carolina,  introduces  a  bill  in  which 
powers  an-  conveyed  to  the  Presideni 
to  reorganize  the  established  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  without  the 
necessity  of  Legislative  sanction  further 
than  to  supply  funds.  Senator  Martin, 
the  Democratic  floor -leader,  refused 
to  stand  sponsor  for  the  measure,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Secretary  McAdoo  telegraphs  every  bank 
and  trust  company  in  the  country, 
appealing  to  them  to  support  a  new 
financing  plan,  whereby  $:i,000,000,(XM) 
Treasury  certificates  of  indebtedrn 
will  be  issued  in  semimonthly  instal- 
ments of  $500,000 , (XX).  The  banks 
are  asked  to  invest  in  each  issue  at 
least  one  per  cent,  of  their  gross  re- 
ources,  the  maximum  not  to  exceed 
10  per  cent.  This  will  postpone  the 
next  Liberty  Loan  until  April  15,  to 
allow  for  the  speeding  up  of  industries 
which  have  been  affected  by  the  coal 
shut-down. 

Secretary  Baker  appears  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  but 
declines  to  reveal  the  details  of  the 
promised  transportation  of  1,500,000 
American  soldiers  to  the  battle-front 
during  1918,  on  the  ground  that  the 
proof  of  these  claims  would  involve 
matter  of  great  value  to  the  enemy  and 
should  be  disclosed  only  in  executive 
session. 

February  7. — Washington  dispatches  state 
that  thousands  of  telegrams  reach  the 
Treasury  Department  pledging  the 
support  of  the  banks  in  absorbing  the 
proposed  issue  of  treasury  certificates 
of  indebtedness  up  to  $3,000,000,000, 
thus  assuring  the  financing  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

February  8. — Com.  B.  L.  Reed  testifies 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce to  miscalculations  in  the  ship- 
building projects  on  the  Delaware 
River  that  will  cost  the  Government 
millions  of  dollars.  Commander  Reed, 
who  was  recently  relieved  as  the  resi- 
dent engineer  at  the  Hog  Island  plant, 
tells  the  Committee  that  while  the 
original  estimated  cost  of  the  plant  was 
$21,000,000  it  has  already  cost  $27,- 
000,000  and  only  five  of  the  50  proposed 
shipways  have  been  completed. 

Answering  criticisms  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's War-Finance  Corporation  Bill, 
Secretary  McAdoo  tells  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that  the  early 
"  passage  of  the  bill  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  that  instead  of  causing  in- 
flation it  would  go  far  toward  stabilizing 
permanently  the  market  value  of  the 
Liberty  bonds. 

Adjutant-General  McCain  announces  that 
a  new  system  of  identification  tags 
has  been  adopted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  Tuscania 
sinking. 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  a 
strike  involving  ship-building  has  been 
settled  with  the  return  to  work  of 
2,000  metal -trades  workers  in  New 
Orleans. 

February  9. — Britain's  special  mission  to 
the  United  States,  headed  by  Lord 
Reading,  reaches  an  Atlantic  port. 
This  is  the  third  visit  of  Lord  Read- 
ing to  aid  in  speeding  up  the  war- 
preparations. 
William  M.  Saunders,  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Navy  Consulting  Board,  an- 
nounces that  the  Austrian  ship  Lucia, 
seized  by  the  United  States,  has  been 
converted  into  a  transport-ship  that 
can  not  be  sunk  by  submarines.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  lining  of  12,000  small 
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uyfes.  our  coal  bill  is 
lower  and  our  home 
is  more  comfortable" 


~~4 


<S>| 
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Easily  installed  on  any  type 
of  home  heating  plant. 


Western  Electric 

Heat  Regulator 

It  replaces  the  human  element  in  heat  regulation— makes 

it  electrical,  automatic  and  helps  you  cooperate  with  the 

United  States  Fuel  Administrator. 

Saves  Fuel 

When  the  drafts  are  open  and  your  house  temperature  rises  above 
68  degrees — the  standard  set  by  the  fuel  administrator — then  you 
are  wasting  coal  and  losing  heat  through  the  open  windows  and  up 
the  chimney. 

This  Heat  Regulator  automatically  adjusts  the  dampers  for  an  even 
temperature  all  day  long.  A  variation  of  one  degree  in  the  room 
temperature  regulates  the  drafts,  giving  you  comfort  and  saving  con- 
siderably more  than  the  asked-for  shovelful  each  day. 

Morning  Comfort 

With  this  Heat  Regulator,  you  can  set  the  indicator  and  clock  for  a 
lower  temperature  at  night  and  68  degrees  for  morning,  then  your 
home  will  be  warm,  but  not  overheated.  The  dampers  open  automati- 
cally.  No  more  shivering  trips  to  the  cellar  to  coax  heat  from  a  low  fire. 

The  No.  100  outfit  has  a  spring  motor  and  costs  $38.50;  the  No. 
200  outfit  has  an  electric  motor  and  costs  $55.00.  (Prices  slightly 
higher  west  of  the  Rockies.)  Buy  from  your  electrical  contractor;  he 
will  install  it  in  a  few  hours'  time,  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  new  booklet  No.  71-D, 
"Temperature — As  You  Like  It." 

WESTERN    ELECTRIC   COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  Chicago  St.  Louis  Dallas 

Houses  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Minneapolis 


San  Francisco 


Seattle 
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.  .1    iron    air-ohamberg.      It    is 
to  i"-  tried  out,  and  if  il  pro 
-ml  a  il'  »nvey  all  American 

Idiera  n>  Europe  w  ill  be  equipped. 

ruarj    10,     A  i  omplete   n  organisation 

of  the  General  Staff  of   the   Armjj    is 

announced    by    Seoretary    Baker   in   a 

in -ral  order  bj  the  Adjutant-General. 

The   new    organization   will  consist   of 

five    divisions;  having    full    powers    to 

. try  out  the  Secretary's  policies.     The 

personnel  is  not  yet  announced,  but  the 

plan    divides    the    repoiisibilities    of    the 

Department  into  divisions  under  the 
heads  of  Executive,  War-Plans,  Pur- 
chase and  Supply,  Storage  and  Traffic, 
and  Army  Operations. 

February   11. — Kurt   Kind,   a  New  York 

architect,  is  arrested  in  San  Francisco 
on  a  Presidential  warrant.  He  is  said 
to  be  a  member  of  the  German  secret 

service. 

Many  new  construction  projects  for  the 
American  Army  are  revealed  in  a 
statement  of  the  War  Department  to 

the  Senate  Military  Committee.  The 
work,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  .$268,- 
b50,(XX). 

February  12.  —  Under  cover  marked 
"strictly  confidential,"  Secretary  Baker 
ads  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  substantiating  data  on 
which  he  based  his  claim  that  500,000 
fighting  men  would  be  in  France  this 
spring  and  1,500,000  at  the  front  before 
fall. 
George  J.  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
International  Ship-building  Corpora- 
tion appears  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  answers  the 
charges  of  gross  extravagance.  He  de- 
fends the  course  of  the  Corporation 
and  lays  upon  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  the  burden  of  blame 
lor  the  tremendous  excess  over  the 
original  estimates  of  cost. 

AMERICA    AT    THE    FRONT 

February  6. — Washington  dispatches  state 
that  General  Pershing  reports  one 
private  killed  and  ten  infantrymen 
wounded  in  action  on  February  3. 

February  8. — Dispatches  from  American 
Headquarters  in  France  announce  that 
the  American  artillery  continues  to 
harass  the  enemy.  A  shell  strikes  a 
German  battery  position,  causing  a 
heavy  explosion  of  ammunition. 

February  9. — Berlin  dispatches  state  that 
some  American  prisoners  have  been 
captured  east  of  St.  Mihiel,  according 
to  a  statement  issued  by  the  German 
General  Staff. 

February  10. — A  delayed  dispatch  from 
the  American  Army  in  France  states 
that  five  Americans  are  believed  to 
have  been  killed,  four  are  missing,  and 
one  was  wounded  when  a  patrol  was 
ambushed  in  No  Man's  Land  by  a 
superior  force  of  Germans.  One  Amer- 
ican artillerymen  was  killed  and  five 
wounded  by  shell-fire  on  February  9. 
Washington  dispatches  state  that  General 
Pershing  reports  two  men  slightly 
wounded  in  action,  and  ten  deaths 
from  natural  catJses. 

February  11. — The  War  Department  hears 
from  General  Pershing  that  the  ten 
men  from  New  York  City  and  vicinity, 
reported  missing  since  November  30, 
have  been  located  in  a  German  prison- 
camp.  General  Pershing  also  reports 
4  Americans  killed,  6  wounded,  and  3 
captured  in  the  fighting  on  February 
7,  8,  and  9.  The  deaths  of  Col.  Frank 
A.  Wilcox  from  pneumonia  and  three 
other  men  from  natural  causes  are 
reported. 

London  dispatches  state  that  French 
officials  report  greatly  increased  activity 


in  Lorraine,  where  the  American  troops 
■  toned. 

February   1 2      \    ooiati  d  P 

from   the   American    Armj    itate   that 

art  ill.rs  actum  on  l>oth  ridi  Con- 
tinues active.  Only  one  man  is  re- 
ported wounded  during  twenty-four 
hours  of  action. 

lUUTisu     \\n    FBBNCH    FBONTB 

February  ti.  -  London  reports  scattered 
actions  on  the  French  and  Eland) 
fronts.  Berlin  reports  the  repulse  of 
raids  in  the  Argonne  and  east  of 
Avocourt  and  the  downing  of  seven 
Allied  airplanes  and  one  captive  bal- 
loon. • 

February  7. — London  reports  raids  at 
many  points  on  the  French  front  and 
heavy  artillery  -  fire  in  the  British 
sectors  northwest  of  St.  Quentin  and 
east  of  Monchy-le-Preux  and  on  the 
French  fronts  on  the  Aisne  and  near 
Verdun.  The  French  repulse  German 
attacks  at  two  points  near  Banholz. 

February  8. — London  reports  no  opera- 
tions of  importance  on  the  Western 
front. 

February  10. — London  dispatches  state 
that  a  German  attack  on  the  British 
south  of  Houthulst  Wood,  on  the 
northern  Cambrai  front,  is  repulsed 
with  heavy  losses.  German  raids  are 
also  reported  on  the  Southern  front, 
where  British  prisoners  are  reported 
captured.  Raids  on  the  French  sectors 
on  the  Aisne  front  in  Argonne  and 
Vosges  are  repulsed.  The  French  pene- 
trate German  trenches  in  the  Cham- 
pagne, taking  some  prisoners. 

February  11. — Official  reports  state  that 
the  French  successfully  repulse  a  Ger- 
man raid  near  Juvincourt.  A  furious 
attack  on  Caurieres  Wood  is  finally 
repelled,  the  enemy  leaving  his  dead 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
Germans  take  prisoners  at  Ember- 
menil  and  Senones,  while  the  French 
make  captures  at  Anspach-le-Bas.  The 
Austrian  forces  take  28  prisoners  in  a 
raid  southeast  of  Messines. 

February  12. — London  reports  that  Ger- 
man raiders  on  British  posts  northeast 
of  Epehy  are  repulsed.  The  British 
raid  German  trenches  west  of  La 
Bassee,  taking  prisoners.  The  French 
take  prisoners  north  of  Ailette,  and  in  a 
raid  west  of  Renennauville  250  are 
captured. 

*  THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

February  6. — Rome  dispatches  state  that 
enemy  airplanes  continue  to  raid 
Venice,  Mestre,  and  Treviso.  Aerial 
activity  is  reported  along  the  entire 
front  and  artillery  action  around  the 
Brenta  Narrows  and  along  the  Piave  is 
increasing. 

February  8. — Rome  dispatches  report  con- 
siderable artillery-fire  on  the  Italian 
mountain  front,  altho  [unfavorable 
weather  has  affected  all  operations. 

February  10.  —  Rome  reports  artillery 
action  along  the  entire  Italian  front. 
Two  enemy  raids  were  repulsed  south 
of  Daone-Chiese. 

February  11.— Violent  concentration  of 
fire  and  offensive  thrusts  are  reported 
from  the  Italian  front  in  dispatches 
from  Rome  which  state  that  the  attacks 
were  successfully  repelled. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

February  6.— The  War  Department  offi- 
cially announces  that  the  British 
transport  Tuscania,  with  2,179  United 
States  troops  on  board,  has  been 
torpedoed  and  sunk  off  the  north  coast 
of  Ireland.  A  cablegram  from  Am- 
,  bassador .  Page  in  London  states  that 
1,912  survivors  had  been  landed  at 
Buncrana  and  Larne  in  Ireland.  Most 
of  the  troops  were  from  the  32d 
Division  and  came  from  many  States 
and  included  National  Guardsmen. 


The     British     Admiralty     report!     fifteen 

merchantmen    sunk    during    the    pa 
•reek  l>>  mine  or  submarine.    Ten  were 
of  more  than  1,600 tons.    Pour  fishing- 
vessels  were  sunk.     Home  reports  oi 

one  Italian  steamship  under  1,1)00 
tons  sunk  during  i  he  week  ending 
February  2,  and  Paris  reports  tin- 
loss  of  two  French  steamships  of  more 
than  1,600  tuns  and  one  under  during 
the  same  period. 

Officials  of  the  Garland  Steamship  Com- 
pany in  New   York  receive  dispatch 
announcing     the     torpedoing     of     the 
Alamance  off   the  English   coast.     Six 
lives  were  lost. 

In  a  statement  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  Andrew  Bonar  Law  declares 
that  German  (/-boats  have  slain  14,120 
non-combatant  British  men,  women, 
and  children. 

Chairman  Hurley,  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  announces  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Allied  governments  of 
the  plan  to  turn  over  the  direction  of 
all  transatlantic  tonnage  to  the  Ship 
Control  Committee  which  has  recently 
been  created,  thus  unifying  Atlantic 
shipping  operations. 

February  7. — News  reaches  New  York  of 
the  torpedoing  of  the  Cunard  liner 
Aurania  off  the  coast  of  Scotland  on 
the  same  day  the  Tuscania  was  sunk. 
Later  reports  stated  that  the  steamship 
was  beached  and  that  her  thirteen 
passengers,  men  on  military  missions 
to  the  United  States,  were  saved. 

February  8. — A  dispatch  from  London 
says  that  Admiral  Jellicoe,  speaking  at 
Hull,  stated  that  he  believed  that  by 
August  the  submarine  menace  would  be 
killed. 

February  9. — An  official  announcement 
from  Madrid  states  that  the  Spanish 
steamship  Sebastian  was  torpedoed 
while  on  a  voyage  to  New  York.  The 
crew  were  saved.  The  Italian  steam- 
ship Duca  di  Genova  is  reported  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  off  Murviedro  Beach. 

February  12. — A  delayed  dispatch  from  a 
Scotch  seaport  states  that  the  American 
dead  as  the  result  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Tuscania  now  apparently  number  159. 
The  bodies  of  145  have  been  buried 
along  the  coast,  and  the. recovery  of 
14  additional  victims  is  reported. 

THE    WAR   IN   THE    AIR 

February  6. — London  dispatches  announce 
that  five  German  airplanes  and  a 
hostile  observation-balloon  were  brought 
down  in  air-battles  on  February  5. 
Four  British  planes  are  missing. 

A  dispatch  from  American  Army  head- 
quarters in  France  states  that  twenty 
enemy  airplanes  that  tried  to  cross 
the  American  lines  are  turned  back  by 
anti-aircraft  batteries.  Artillery  ac- 
tion continues  day  and  night,  and  Amer- 
ican heavy  guns  are  registering  well  on 
the  enemy  positions.  Two  American 
aviators  accompanying  a  French  esca- 
drille  on  a  bombing  expedition  en- 
counter an  enemy  squadron  of  eight 
planes.  A  general  engagement  ensued 
above  the  clouds  and  one  of  the 
Americans  sent  a  German  plane  to  the 
ground. 

February  7. — A  Paris  dispatch  announces 
the  death  of  William  S.  Taller,  _  of 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  in  an  encounter  with 
Germans,  who  brought  down  his  air- 
plane within  their  lines. 

February  10. — London  reports  that  Brit- 
ish airmen  made  a  successful  bombing 
raid  into  Germany  on  February  9, 
ten  tons  of  bombs  being  dropt  on 
an  important  railway-junction  south- 
east of  Metz.  One  of  the  British 
machines  is  missing. 

February  12. — A  dispatch  from  the  Amer- 
ican Army  Headquarters  in  Franco 
reports  engagements  with  several  enemy 
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THE  "BULL  DOC" 


TRUCKS 


The  Measure  of  Truck  Value 

MACK  trucks  have  a  definite  investment  value — just  the  same  a-  a 
towering  office  building.     Both  earn  steady  dividends— nor  merely  for  a 

year  or  two  —  but  for  many  years. 

The  initial  cost  of  a  MACK  may  be  greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
truck,  but  tin'  M  \CK  still  pays  regular  dividends  lonpj  after  the  other  has 
been  forgotten.  For  the  M  \CK  shows  consistency  and  durability — factors 
to  he  found  only  in  the  best  bf  everything. 

It  is  b)  the  tests  of  time  anil  mileage  that  the  true  value  of  MACK  per- 
formance is  proven. 

The  numerous  trucks  with  high  tonnage  rating  and  comparatively  h>» 
price-  make  it  imperative  thai  you  choose  YOl'K  truck  by  performance 
and  not  promise.  Twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  production  scryr  to 
establish  the  MACK  as  an  investment  —  not  a  speculation. 
MACK  capacities.  1,  \%,  2,  3  <,-5  .  1\_  tons.  Tractors  .»  to  15  tons. 
II  rif*  fo  Department  4  for  catalog 

INTERNATIONAL    MOTOR     COMPANY 

NEW     Y  0  It  K 


PERFORMANCE  COUNTS 
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Save  upur  teeth 

by  protecting  your  gums 


JVTOST  tooth 
■  *  pastes  do  not 
provide  againstgum 
decay.  It  bares 
each  unenameled 
tooth  base  to  decay. 
It  begins  with  gum 
tenderness  and 
bleeding. 

This  gum  - 
shrinkage  is 
known  as  Pyor- 
rhea (Riggs'  Dis- 
ease). Forhan's 
positively  pre- 
vents it — though 
four  out  of  every 
five  people  over 
forty  are  known 
to  suffer  from  it. 

Thus  loosen- 
ing teeth  are 
obviated  by 
Forhan's  and 
the  changing  of 
the  mouth  shape 
also,  caused  by 
receding  gums. 
Forhan's  makes 
gums  vigorous, 
firm,  pink.  You  use 
it  precisely  as  every 
dentifrice  is  used. 

And  remember 
this:  no  matter 
how  effective 
your  present 
tooth  paste  is. 
Forhan's  will  do 
for  your  gumsan 
added  good  pe- 
culiar   to    itself. 

If  gum-shrink- 
age has  already 
set  in.  start  using 
For  han'  s  and 
consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

30c  and  55c  tubes, 
all  druggists. 
FOR  HAN  CO.. 

196    6th  Ave..  N.  Y. 

Send  for 
Trl;ilTu be  Free 

THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     Is    needed    in    every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Clearly5 

You,Too,  Can  Hear! 

Inasmuch  as  300,000  users  of  the  "ACOUS- 
TICON" have  had  the  same  results  from  it  as 
Mr.  Garrett  Brown,  whose  photo  appearsabove, 
we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urging  every  deaf 
person,  without  a  penny  of  expense,  solely  and 
entirely  at  our  risk,  to  accept  the 

1918  Acousticon 

FOR  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
NO  DEPOSIT-NO  EXPENSE 

Since  the  perfecting  of  out  new  1918  "ACOUSTI- 
CON"— smaller,  better  and  just  as  strong  as  ever,  it 
is  no  more  noticeable  than  in  the  above  picture. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  saying  that  you  are 
hard  of  hearing  and  will  try  the  "ACOUSTICON." 
The  tr:al  will  not  cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay 
delivery  charges. 

uua  DMIUAI  There  is  no  good  reason  why  every* 
fiMnmiiv  ■  one  should  not  make  as  libera1  a  trial 
^ — ^— "  off  e  r  as  we  do,  so  do  not  send  money 
for  any  instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 

The  "ACOUSTICON"  has  Improvements  and  pat- 
ented features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for  your 
free  trial  of  the  "ACOUSTICON"  today  and  con- 
vince yourself— you  alone  to  decide.    Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO..  1302  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York 

Canadian  Address,  621  New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 


airorafl    which    were    busy    over    th« 
\ 1 1 it fi« -,i 1 1  seotor,   making  photograph* 
ami  taking  observation  ,     Th<    results 
arc  not  yet  reported. 

tiik    CENTRAL    i'<>\\  I 

February  8,  A  telegram  from  Berlin  to 
the     Has,  n     Gazette     of     Amsterdam 

states  that .  an  agreement  lias  been 
reached  regarding  the  peace  terms  to 
he  offered  to  Roumanis  by  the  Central 
Powers.  Turkey  is  said  to  be  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  attitude  of 
Germany  and  Austria. 
Beoause  of  the  opposition  of  Polish 
Deputies  to  the  provisional  budget,  Dr. 
von  Seydler,  'the  Austrian  Premier, 
has  tendered  the  resignation  of  his 
cabinet,  a  dispatch  from  Amsterdam 
states.  Emperor  Charles  is  said  to 
ha\e  refused  to  accept  the  resignation. 

February  9. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch 
gives  the  text  of  the  Kaiser's  birthday 
message,  in  which  he  pleads  for  home 
unity  and  urges  that  all  other  issues 
be  put  aside  for  triumph  on  the  battle- 
field. The  message  lacks  his  usual 
boastfulness. 

A  dispatch  from  London  states  Germany 
has  completed  the  concentration  of  her 
forces,  approximating  3,000,000  men, 
on  the  Western  front  in  preparation 
for  an  enormous  offensive. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  announces  that  a 
peace  treaty  between  the  Central 
Powers  and  Ukraine  has  been  signed. 

February  12. — A  London  dispatch  an- 
nounces that  owing  to  the  condition  of 
his  health  the  Kaiser  will  transfer  his 
personal  headquarters  to  Spa,  the 
Belgian  watering-place  near  the 
Prussian  frontier. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  the 
British  Government  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Ukraine  and  the  Central  Powers. 
Similar  action  is  expected  in  regard 
to  the  agreement  between  Germany  and 
her  allies  and  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment in  Russia. 

THE    SITUATION   IN   RUSSIA 

February  6. — A  Stockholm  dispatch  states 
that  the  Government  forces  in  Finland 
have  defeated  the  Finnish  Red  Guard 
and  the  Russians  at  Uleaborg  and 
taken  the  city,  which  is  the  chief  mili- 
tary depot  of  the  Russians  in  north 
Finland.  A  dispatch  from  London 
states  that  the  Government  forces  in 
Finland  have  been  defeated  and  that 
General  Mannerheim  and  his  White 
Guard  are  retiring  from  Tammerfors 
with  the  Red  Guard  in  pursuit.  The 
losses  on  both  sides  were  heavy. 

A  delayed  Petrograd  dispatch,  dated 
February  3,  states  that  conditions  under 
the  Bolshevik  rule  are  intolerable. 
Domiciliary  arrests  and  searches  for 
documents  and  food  are  carried  out  by 
youths  with  rifles,  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
proletarians  in  general  who  appropri- 
ate anything  of  value  to  be  found. 

February  8. — A  Stockholm  dispatch  states 
that  General  Mannerheim,  command- 
ing the  provisional  Finnish  Govern- 
ment forces,  defeats  the  revolutionary 
Red  Guards  at  Korkeakoski,  the  latter 
suffering  a  loss  of  3,000. 

February  10. — Advices  from  Vienna  reach- 
ing London  state  that  Polish  forces 
under  General  Dovbor  Mousnitsky 
have  revolted  from  the  Russian  Army 
and  captured  Smolensk,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
population  of  50,000. 

Scandinavian  refugees  reaching  Stock- 
holm tell  horrible  stories  of  massacres 
by  the  Red  Guards  in  Helsingfors 
and  Tammerfors.  In  the  latter  city 
seventy  young  men  were  placed  against 
a  wall  and  murdered  by  machine-gun 
fire,  after  which  their  bodies  were  stript 
and  mutilated.  ' 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 
corns  so  they  peel  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off  without  a  twinge  of  pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

A  small  bottle  of  Freezone  costs  but 
a  few   cents   at   drug   stores   anywhere. 

The  Edward  Wesley  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

— Advertisement 


High  School  Course 
inTwoTtears 


Here  is  a  thorough,  complete,  simplified 
High  School  Course  that  you  can  complete  in  two 

years.    Meets  college  entrance  requirements.   Prepared 
by  leading  professors  in  universities  and  academies. 

Study  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

A  high  school  education 
multiplies  your  chances  for 

success  in  business  or  social  life. 
Study  this  intensely  interesting 
course  in  spare  time  without  inter- 
feringwithyourregular  work.  Make 
the  most  of  your  natural  ability. 

BTRin*1  RaaIt  Send  your  name  and 
r  lUElEl  DOOK  address  on  a  letter 
or  post  card  for  full  information.  No  obli- 
gation. It's  absolutely  free.  Write  today. 


American  School  of  Correspondence 
Dept.    P-9402  Chicago,  Illinois 


Men  and 
Women 

who  were  denied  a 
high-school  train- 
ing can  make  up 
for   lost  time  by 

taking  this  sim- 
plified course  at 
nome.  Hundreds 
have  profited  by 
t  b  i  a  remarkable 
opportunity. 


SEND  ■&  BUNGALOW  BOOKS 

With  Economy  Plans 

of  California  Homes 

noted  for  comfort,  beauty  and 
adaptability  to  any  climate. 
"RepresentativeCal.  Homes  " 
53  Plans,  $2500  to  $7000 — 60c 

"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

72  Plans.  $1200  to  $2500 — S0e 

"Little  Bungalows" 

•PECIAL  $1.50  OFFER        40 Plan9'  *800  to  *200(^4C": 
Send  J  I. so  for  all  3  books  and  get  book  of   pPFp" 

75  special  plans,  also  Garage  plans *  *» 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 
E.  W.  Stillwell  &  Co.,  Architects,  620  Henne  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

17  M  T 17  P  A  business 

Hj  1  ^1  \a  1%      of  your  own  and  earn  big 

^"^  ^"^  annual  income  in  profes- 

sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every* 
where  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME 
J 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

QTIITW        F"   det«lled    lD- 
aj  £  \j\J  I         formation  address) 

26th  Year      0.ofC.(Div.R)CbJC«O.Il!. 


IJiKh.UT. 
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February  11. — A  dispatch  from  London 
states  that  the  Bolshevik  Government 
has  withdrawn  from  the  war  with  the 
Centra]  Empires,  and  ordered  the 
demobilization  of  the  Russian  armies. 
No  formal  treaty  of  peace  is  signed. 
however.  The  news  creates  little  sur- 
prize, following  so  closely  on  the  sep- 
arate peace  negotiated  between  Ukraine 
and  Germany  and  Austria.  Etoumania'e 
situation,  however,  is  now  critical,  as 
she  is  cut  off  on  all  sides.  A  dispatch 
from  Amsterdam  states  that  there  is 
great  rejoicing  in  Germany  over  the 
action  of  Trotzky. 

THE    WAR    COUNCIL 

February  10. — Paris  reports  that  General 
Cadorna  has  been  replaced  by  General 
Gaetano  Giardino  as  Italian  delegate 
to  the  Supreme  War  Council. 

PEACE    MOVEMENTS 

February  11. — President  Wilson  appears 
unexpectedly  before  Congress  and  reads 
a  message  in  reply  to  the  recent  speeches 
of  the  German  Chancellor  and  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister. 
The  address  calls  the  speech  of  von 
Hertling  "very  vague  and  confusing," 
and  reaffirms  the  nation's  determina- 
tion to  crush  military  autocracy  at  all 
costs. 

February  12. — In  an  address  before  the 
House  of  Commons  Premier  Lloyd 
George  rejects  the  speeches  of  Imperial 
German  Chancellor  von  Hertling  and 
Count  Czernin,  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister,  as  containing  no  basis  for  a 
permanent  peace,  and  points  out  that 
the  transfer  of  troops  from  the  Russian 
to  the  Western  front  has  completely 
changed  the  situation. 

FOREIGN 

February  9. — A  dispatch  from  Buenos 
Aires  states  that  a  general  railroad 
strike  has  been  called  throughout 
Argentina  and  that  wild  anarchistic 
demonstrations  are  being  made,  trains 
wrecked,  and  railroad  yards  burned. 

February  10. — A  Peking  dispatch  states 
that  President  Feng  Kwo-Chang  issues 
a  mandate  in  which  he  reproaches 
himself  for  China's  political  trouble, 
declares  himself  too  weak  for  the 
burden  imposed  upon  him,  and  fore- 
casts his  retirement  as  soon  as  order 
is  restored. 

February  11. — A  dispatch  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Amsterdam  announces 
the  death  of  Abdul  Hamid,  the  former 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

DOMESTIC 

February  6.— Theodore  Roosevelt  under- 
goes a  second  operation  in  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  New  York,  after  which  he  is 
declared  to  be  resting  comfortably. 

February  10. — The  physicians  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt  declare  the  patient  to  be  out 
of  danger  and  that  no  further  operation 
will  be  necessary. 

February  12. — Postmaster  -  General  Bur- 
leson announces  that  an  aerial  mail- 
service  between  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Washington  will  be  es- 
tablished early  in  the  spring.  The 
planes  will  be  designed  to  carry  300 
pounds  of  mail  with  a  maximum  speed 
of  100  miles  an  hour.  The  rate,  which 
has  not  yet  been  officially  fixt,  will 
probably  be  25  cents  an  ounce. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  is  declared  by  his 
physicians  to  be  steadily  improving 
and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  leave  the 
hospital  in  two  weeks. 

A  dispatch  from  Lake  Charles,  La.,  an- 
nounces the  death  of  Lieutenant  L.  F. 
Plummer,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
who  was  killed  in  the  fall  of  an  airplane 
he  was  piloting. 


In  5  years,  no  Stewart  has  ever  worn  out 

V^  MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Stewarts  pay  for 
themselves,  all  over 
the  world-^ 


Model  6-B,  %  ton  chassis   $850 


They  serve  thousands  of  satisfied  owners  in 
over  500  American  cities. 

— They  give  "pay-for-themselves"  service  in 
Canada,  Alaska,  Cuba,  South  America,  Europe,      Model  8,  1  ton  chassis  $1395 
India,  Australia — in  fact  the  whole  world  over. 

— The  Merit  that  has  made  the  Stewart 
wanted  throughout  the  world,  will  justify  in- 
vestigation by  any  truck -user. 

— Yes — and  despite  Stewart  quality — 
Stewart  prices  are  from  $209  to  $3  87  under  the 
average  of  all  other  truck  prices.  This  is  due 
to  the  Stewart  policy  of  "big  volume  at  small - 
profit-per- truck." 


Stewart  Motor  Corporation 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Model  9,  1 1  2  ton  chassis  $1  750 


Model    7,  2  ton  chassis   $2295 


English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions.  Conjunctions,  Relative 
Pronouns  and    Adverbs,  clearly    and    thoroughly   described 
and  illustrated  in  Connectives  of  English  Speech,  by  James  C. 
Fernald,  L.H.D.     Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.63. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY    ....    New  York 


'S3BOL:       Save  $43 


Know  when  a 
Doctor  is 
necessary 


ft 


I 


On  this  typewriter.  Kigbusinev 
everywhere    has    stamped    i'.J 
approval  on  the 
Visible  L.  C.  SMITH 
TYPEWRITERS 
Take   no    chances.       Get   our 
easy    payment    offer    on    this 
rebuilt  Model  5  today. 

TLD  1 


Lsdaa  Co.  Desk  ^S  Buffalo,,*.  Y, 


THE  TROUBLE  WOMAN.  A  clever  short  story 
by  Clara  Morris.  Small  121110.  60  pages.  Illus- 
trated. 40c  net.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


KEEP  a 


lycos 


BIG  INCOME 


FEVER  THERMOMETER 

IN  THE  HOME 

Jaytor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

TlurfeS  a  TyrosorffiyArTrirriniNnrtrr  for  £vrry  Pw|««e  £g 


YOU  CAN 
EARN    A 

selling  HOW  TO  LIVE,  the  wonderful  new  book  on 
health  that  has  taken  the  country  by  storm.  100,000 
sold  in  the  past  few  months.  Written  by  America's 
greatest  physicians — Wiley.  Blue,  Gorgas,  Chittenden, 
Gulick.etc.  Cloth,  Ji.oo  net;  special  discount  toagents. 
Address  Mr.  Hadley,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
New  York  City,  X.  Y. 
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Saves  Ice — 
Saves  Food — 
Protects  Health 

That's  why  you  should  have  a  Monroe  in  your 
home.  It  will  positively  cut  ice-bills  one-third 
or  more— keep  the  family  food  pure  and  whole- 
Bome  and  greatly  aid  the  housewife  in  the 
most  important,  patriotic  work  of  Food  Con- 
servation. 

mONROE 

^^REFRIGERATOR 

A  handsome,  expertly-built,  lifetime  refrig- 
erator that  will  earn  its  price  several  times 
over  in  savings  on  ice  bills,  food  waste,  repair 
bills,  time  and  labor.  Endorsed  by  Good  House- 
keeping Institute  and  National  Housewives 
League.  Famous  for  its  beautiful  snow-white 
food  compartments  of  one  piece,  genuine 
Solid  Porcelain  Ware,  over  an  inch  thick, 
with  full  rounded  corners.  No  cracks  or 
crevices  to  harbor  dirt,  germs  or  decaying  food. 
They  are  clean  and  stay  clean. 

Not  Sold  in  Stores- 
Shipped  Direct  from 
Fact  ory  -Freight 
Prepaid  —  Monthly 
Payments  if  Desired. 
The  new  Monroe  book 
tells  how  easy  it  is  to 
secure  a  Monroe  for  your 
home.  Sent  free,  on 
request! 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co. 

122  Benson  Street 
LocKland        •        •        Ohl* 
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Send  25c  for  cloth  book  "Helpful  Hints  in  English" — 

shows  how  to  use  the  right  word  in  the  right  place  and 

improTc  your  English  speech  and  writing  immensery. 

Funk  A  Wagoalls  Company,  V  Y.  I  in. 


AVOID 
MISTAKES    IN    ENGLISH 


SERVICE  FLAGS  Fu^'in^ 

2x3  feet.  Si. 25;  2H  X4.  $I7S'.  3  x  5, 
S2.50;  4x6,  S4;  5x8,  $5  so;  6x10, 
S7.50;  8  x  12.  Sll.  Three  smallest  sizes 
have  1,  2  or  3  stars;  larger  sizes,  any  number 
of  stars  sewed  on  9e  each;  space  provided 
for  more.    Loose  stars  for  spaces.  50c  doz. 

— Bull  Dog  Bunting- 
will  outwear  wool. 
With  Embroidered  Stars — 4x6    feet.    $4; 

5x8,  $3.50;  6x10.  $7.50;  Sewexl  stars— 8  x  12.  $11;  10x15.  $16.50. 
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LOUIS  FINK  &  SONS,   Good  Flags,   7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Phiia..  Pa. 
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Champions' 

Record 
Book  FREE 

Send  postal  for  this 
book.  Contains  pictures 
of  all  World's  Champion 
Racers  in  riding  costume. 
Gives  places,  dates  and 
time  of  all  Track  and  6- Day  Racing  Events. 
Other  valuable  information  for  bicyclists. 
Also  tells  about  the  wonderful — 

PYE-musseuun 


and  why  they  are  best  for  your  wheel.  Tells  how  they 
cut  your  tire  expense  in  half,  why  they  last  longer,  why 
they  are  harder  to  puncture,  why  they  ride  smoother, 
and  pedal  easier  than  any  other  tires.  Pictures  all  the 
latest  patented  Pye-Musselman  Treads — plain,  anti- 
skid and  the  patriotic  Stars-and-Bars  design  that  is 
making  such  a  hit  everywhere.  Send  for  this  book — 
mention  your  dealer's  name  when  writing. 

Indiana  Rubber  &  Insulated  Wire  Co. 

1009  Pye  Street,  Jonesboro,  Ind. 


In  thi->  i  Milium,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  tvunl..  tba  I  unk  &  W  agnail*  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Reader!  mil  pleat*  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


•S.  E.  H.,"  San  Diego,  Cal.— (1)  We  have 
never  beard  the  word  pronounced.  The  medical 
dictionaries  vary.    Appleton's,  edited  by  Jelllffe, 

"  li-bi'do.  Striving,  energy,  erotic  sensa- 
tion. In  psycho-analysis,  an  energy  concept 
with  nutritive  or  reproductive  values.  [Lat. 
libido,  energy,  desire.)"  Gould  says  "  Lib-id' o 
[L.]  Desire."  (2)  The  Macedonians,  as  they  aro 
called  by  all  the  ancient  poets,  owed  their  name 
to  an  eponymous  ancestor.  Some  authorities 
claim  this  was  Macednus.  son  of  Lycaon,  from 
whom  the  Arcadians  were  descended;  others, 
Macedon,  the  brother  of  Magnes.  The  latter 
name  is  pronounced  mas'e-don — a  as  in  "at," 
e  as  in  "valley,"  and  o  as  in  not. 

K.  H.  B„"  Bridgeport,  W.  Va. — The  greatest 
width  of  the  Amazon  River  is  150  miles;  that  of 
La  Plata  River  is  135  miles. 

"Skeptic,"  Idaho  Springs,  Colo. — The  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium  of  a  body,  as  a  ship,  floating 
on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  are:  (1)  The  weight  of  the 
body  must  be  less  than  the  weight  of  the  total 
volume  of  liquid  it  can  displace;  (2)  if  it  were 
more  the  body  would  sink  to  the  bottom.  If 
an  immersed  solid  be  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
fluid  it  displaces  the  solid  remains  at  rest  in 
the  fluid.  As  the  specific  gravities  of  any  two  sub- 
stances are  to  each  other  as  the  weights  of  equal 
volumes  of  these  substances  it  follows  that  any 
homogeneous  solid  will  float  when  its  specific 
gravity  is  less  than  that  of  the  liquid  and  that  it 
will  sink  when  the  conditions  are  reversed.  Hence 
iron  sinks  in  water,  but  floats  on  mercury;  certain 
w'oods  that  float  on  water  sink  in  alcohol  or  oil; 
oak,  which  floats  on  salt  water,  sinks  in  fresh 
water.  But  if  the  iron  be  built  into  the  form  of  a 
vessel  it  will  float  on  the  liquid  into  which  it 
formerly  sank,  because  its  volume  has  been 
increased  without  increasing  the  weight  and  it 
floats  because  it  displaces  a  volume  of  water  greater 
in  weight  than  the  weight  of  the  floating  body.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  pressure  of  water  on  a 
submerged  area  is  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
below  the  surface  while  at  the  surface  it  is  nil, 
the  Lexicographer  does  not  believe  that  a  sub- 
merged ship  sinks  only  to  a  certain  depth  below 
the  surface  and  remains  there  in  equilibrium. 
A.  Campbell  Holmes  in  his  "  Practical  Ship-build- 
ing" (p.  193)  says:  "The  pressure  on  a  square 
foot  36  feet  below  the  surface  is  one  ton;  if  18 
feet  below,  it  would  be  half  a  ton."  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  deeper  a  vessel  sinks  the 
greater  is  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
and  that  ultimately  it  reaches  a  point  where  the 
pressure  causes  so  great  a  deflection  of  its  sides 
that  its  plates  are  subjected  to  a  tension  severe 
enough  to  strain  the  riveted  joints,  start  the 
caulking,  and  let  the  water  in  the  sustaining  bulk- 
heads, after  which  the  vessel  will  sink  to  the 
bottom. 

"H.  K.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "  (1)  In  such 
words  as  truth,  youth,  mouth,  does  the  formation  of 
the  plural  carry  with  it  a  change  in  the  sound  of 
th?  Please  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the 
noun  mouths.  (2)  Kindly  indicate  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  used  in,  'I  have  become  used  to  the  noise.' 
(3)  What  is  the  reason  for  syllabifying  certain 
words  in  one  way  for  spelling  and  in  another 
way  for  pronunciation,  e.g.,  cs-pe-cial — es-pesh-al?" 

(1)  Nouns  ending  in  th  change  their  sound  in  the 
plural  from  the  th  in  "thin  "  to  the  th  in  "this." 
Mouths  is  pronounced  mauthz — au  as  ou  in  out; 
th  as  in  this.  (2)  The  verb  use  has  the  sound  of 
z;  the  noun  that  of  s.  (3)  Division  of  words 
into  syllables  is  indicated  in  the  vocabulary  (words 
of  dictionaries)  by  the  insertion  of  hyphens 
and  of  accent-marks  as  intended  for  practise  in 
writing  and  printing.  Respellings,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  precise  phonetic  analysis,  often  neces- 
sarily differ  in  division  from  such  as  are  shown 
in  the  titles,  but  agreement  is  preserved  when 
possible.  The  approved  division  is  always  that 
shown  in  the  heavy-faced  print.  Some  words 
showing  the  conflict  noted  are  addi-tion,  division, 
measure,  commu-nion.  a-lien.  na-lional,  pecu-liar, 
spr-cial,  which  are  respelled  a-dish'on,  di-vizh'on, 
mezh'ur,  ho-miun'yon,  el'ycn  (first  c  asjin  "  they"), 


nash'on-al,    pe-kiul'yar,    spesh'al.      In     these    n- 
■pelllngi  the  dlvtsionj  are  phoni 

"i    c  ''  Rldgedale   Tenh.— "(th  Kmdh  give 
he  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  • 

(2)  There    is   a    town    mar    here  in  < 

I. a  Fayette  and  pronounced  bj   all  it^  in) 
and   near-by    towns  l..i   Fiy'ttte.      la  tin-  cotl 
or   should    It    l»i-    given     the    same    am-ut    M    th.- 
French    proper  .name.'       (3)    Please    u""<<'    the 
epitaph    written    by    Mark    Twain   for    his    n 

ii    i-    something    to    this   ,-ire<-t — 
'Warm  eummer  ninahlne  softly  here,'  etc." 

(1)  Russian  is  pronounced  rush'an — u  as  in 
but,  sh  as  in  ship,  a  as  in  final.  (2)  The  pronun- 
ciation of  the  name  hat  been  Anglicized,  it  is 
pronounced  la"fe-et' — a  as  in  artistic,  2  as  in  prey. 
i  i>  in  yet.  The  primary  accent  is  on  the  I. .-t 
syllable,  the  secondary  on  the  first.  In  French, 
la  fa" yet' — a's  as  in  arm  and  <  as  in  yet.  (8) 
Mark  Twain's  epitaph  for  his  wife  was  "Colt  sffi 
dir  gnddig.  O  meinc  Wome"  ("God  bo  gracioiu 
to  you,  O  my  delight").  The  lines  to  which  you 
refer  and  which  have  been  attributed  to  Mark 
Twain  are — 

"  Warm  summer  sun,  shine  kindly  here; 
Warm  southern  wind,  blow  softly  here; 
Green  sod  above  lie  light,  lie  light — 
Good  night,  dear  heart,  good  night,  good  night!" 

When  the  report  that  these  lines  were  attri- 
buted to  him  reached  Mark  Twain  he  ordered 
that  the  name  of  the  Australian  poet,  Robert 
Richardson,  be  cut  beneath  them  on  the  stone. 
In  the  original  the  word  southern  read  northern  as 
in  Australia  the  warm  wind  is  from  the  north. 
The  lines  were  cut  on  the  stone  placed  over  the 
grave  of  Mark  Twain's  daughter,  Susy  Clemens 
(see  Albert  Bigelow  Paine's  "Mark  Twain, 
A  Biography,"  p.  1024). 

"M.  C.  J„"  Washington,  D.  C— "If  commas 
are  used  after  the  words  '  farmowners '  and  '  inspec- 
tion '  in  the  sentence,  '  Farmowners,  who  formerly 
objected  to  this  inspection,  now  see  the  need 
of  it,'  does  the  sentence  imply  that  all  farm- 
owners  objected?  If  commas  are  omitted,  does 
it  not  imply  that  a  limited  number  of  farm- 
owners  objected  to  the  inspection  and  that  they 
now  see  the  need  of  it?  Is  the  clause  set  off  by 
commas  appositive  or  restrictive?" 

When  the  commas  are  used  in  such  a  con- 
struction the  clause  set  off  by  them,  being  ex- 
planatory, is  appositive,  but  the  omission  of  the 
commas  does  not  restrict  the  sense  of  the  sentence 
and  thereby  imply  that  a  limited  number  of  farm- 
owners  objected.  Taken,  as  written,  without 
punctuation,  the  sentence  is  ambiguous  for,  it 
generalizes.  If  the  intention  be  to  particularize, 
then  the  sentence  should  begin  with  the  definite 
article  the  or  the  demonstrative  pronoun  those. 
"The  farmers  who  formerly  objected  .  .  .  now 
see  the  need  of  it" — restricts  the  sentence  to  such 
of  the  farmers  as  objected  or  to  those  farmers 
who  objected. 

"J.  G.  McC,"  Port  Townsend,  Wash. — "  (1) 
Has  common  usage  made  such  statements  as 
'To-morrow  is  Monday,'  'I  am  going  next  week,' 
and  like  assertions,  speaking  of  the  future  as  the 
present,  permissible?  (2)  When  did  the  word 
'  distributor '  become  sanctioned?  Most  of  the 
dictionaries    give    only    the     word     'distributer' 

(3)  What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word 
gladiola?" 

(1)  "To-morrow  is  Monday"  is  correct,  for  it 
is  a  present  fact  on  Sunday  that  such  is  the  case. 
Strictly  speaking,  "I  am  going"  is  the  present 
tense,  but  its  use  as  a  future  is  now  an  established 
idiom  recognized  by  universal  custom.  (2)  The 
first  use  of  the  form  distributor  is  credited  to 
Dr.  Johnson  in  No.  204  of  the  "Rambler"  for 
1752.  (3)  Gladiolus  (the  species)  is  pronounced 
glad-i-o'lus — a  as  in  fat,  i  as  in  habit,  o  as  in  go, 
u  as  in  but;  (the  genus)  is  pronounced  gla-dai'o-lus: 
a  as  in  final,  ai  as  in  aisle,  o  as  in  obey,  u  as  in  but. 

"D.  E.  S.,"  Trevorton,  Pa. — "  Does  dew  fall  on 
the  roof  of  a  house, 'or  in  other  words,  does  dew 
fall  on  a  housetop?" 

Dew  is  moisture  condensed  from  the  atmos- 
phere (including  the  air  contained  in  the  soil)  and 
gathered  in  small  drops  upon  the  surface  of  plants 
and  other  bodies  which  radiate  heat  well  but 
conduct  it  badly.  It  was  once  supposed  to  fall 
like  rain,  and  is  still  so  spoken  of;  as,  a  heavy 
dew  fell.  Dew  is  formed  after  a  hot  day,  prin- 
cipally in  the  early  evening,  especially  when 
clear  and  still  and  is  plentiftd  in  the  early  morning. 
Its  formation  is,  however,  interfered  with  b'y 
clouds  and  wind. 

"E.  E.  W.,"  Wilharasburr.-Ky.— "  Which  is  the 
better  expression — '  The  -  society  will  have  a 
called  meeting,'  or  'a  call  meeting'?" 

Call-meeting,  that  is,  a  meeting  called  for  a 
special  purpose,  is  the  correct  form. 
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Jacob  Ruppert 
Brewing  Co.,  New  York 


Saving  Time  in  Hauling  Loads  that 
Bulk  Large  for  their  Weight 


A  Troy  Trailer  meets  the  requirements 
of  economy  and  efficiency  when  the  load 
hauled  bulks  large  in  proportion  to  its 
weight. 

It  doubles  the  load-moving  ability  of  the 
truck  and  enables  you  to  move  in  one  trip 
the  same  load  that  would  require  two  trips 
with  a  truck  alone.  And  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing the  double  load,  using  a  Troy  Trailer,  is 
only  25%  greater  than  the  cost  of  operating 
the  truck  alone. 

Troy  Trailers 

furnish   the  only    dependable    method  of 

keeping  hauling  costs  at  their  lowest  point 

—not  only  through  the  method  employed — 

but   through  the    serviceability  of  the 

hauling  units* 

Branches  or  Distributors 


Users  of  Troy  Trailers  include  the  largest  and 

most  representative  names  in  the  country. 

List  furnished  upon  request. 
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Public  Utility    j 
Bonds  Netting  J 
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First  mortgage  on  mod- 
cm  hydro-electric 
property. 

Cash  cost  of  security 
three  times  loan. 

Net  earnings  four  times 
interest. 

Issued  with  approval 
of  a  State  Railroad 
Commission. 

Company  supplies 
power  to  industries 
of  vast  importance 
in  times  of  peace  as 
well  as  war. 

Send  for  Circular  No.  1004-R 

Peabody, 
Houghteling  &  Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 
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EMERGENCY   NOTES 

By  Glentworth  R.  Butler,  A.M.,  M.D.  How  quick  wits 
and  deft  hands  may  give  aid  before  the  surgeon  or  physician 
arrives.  A  household  necessity.  12mo,  Cloth,  18  original 
illustrations;  over  100  pages.    50  cents  postpaid. 

KUXK&WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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First    Mortgage 
Real    Estate    Serial    Notes 

offer  what  the  successful  investor  always 
demands — ample  security  and  good  returns. 

Thes?  notes  are  secured  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  property,  the  ground  value 
alone  frequently  having  a  value  greater  than 
the  total  of  the  loan.  After  careful  inspec- 
tion and  investigation  by  our  experts,  we  buy 
the  entire  issue  of  notes — in  other  words, 
back  our  judgment  with  our  own  money. 
Banks  and  other  careful  investors  through- 
out the  country  have  found  these  notes 
attractive,  because  the  original  notes  are 
delivered  to  them.  The  genuineness  of  each 
note  is  certified  by  us,  thus  preventing 
forgery  or  over-issue.  Our  profit  is  the 
commission  we  charge  the  borrower. 

This  plan  enables  you  to  invest  $500  or 
multiples  thereof;  to  choose  maturities  and 
diversify  your  investments.  Interest  S% 
— 5^%and6%. 

Write  for  our  current  investment  list  No.  105 

Mercantile  Trust   Company 

Capital  and  Surplus  $9,500,000 
Saint  Louis 

Member  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


I  I  \\  I  K  I  Ml  I  HI  -     WHY,  IN  MINERAL, 
Ml  N    I  ML   IN   BUSINE» 

A( '( JORDING  to  statistics  compiled  for 
Bradatreet'a  business  failures  in  1917, 
as  in  L916,  continued  "on  a  descending 
Bcale."  The  total  number  was  the  smallest 
since  1911  and  the  percentage  "was,  with 

two  exceptions,  the  smallest  recorded." 
As  to  bank  suspensions,  these  were,  with  one 
exception,  "the  smallot  reported  since 
1893,  and  liabilities  were  the  lightest  since 
1909."  Altogether,  Bradstreet'*  thinks  the 
report  wras  "about  as  good  as  could  be 
expected,  regard  being  had  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  in  business  was  the  largest 
ever  recorded,  the  gain  in  that  respect, 
being  2  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year." 

To  understand  all  this  one  must  keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  business  was  active; 
that  "the  greatest  expenditures  ever  made 
by  any  country  in  one  year  for  war-purposes 
supplemented  ordinary  demand,  already 
swollen  by  the  unprecedented  purchasing 
power  of  a  people  which  had  for  two  years 
previous  been  actively  engaged  in  furnishing 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  needed  supplies 
of  all  kinds;  that  the  farming  community 
had  profited  as  never  before  in  values 
of  i!s  products,  and  that  high  prices,  ap- 
parently freely  paid,  increased  margins  of 
profit  of  many  dealers."  The  writer  says 
one  will  seek  in  vain  "for  any  marked 
reflection  of  unfavorable  elements. "  Fail- 
ures decreased  in  number  in  every  section 
of  the  country  as  compared  with  1916. 
Only  ten  of  the  forty-eight  States  showed 
a  larger  number  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  only  three  of  these  States  being  in 
what  are  known  as  surplus  crop-producing 
sections. 

Failures  in  1917,  in  fact,  appeared  to 
"decrease  to  what  might  be  called  the 
minimum,  and  more  concern  appeared  to 
be  shown  as  to  getting  supplies  of  goods 
than  as  regarded  finding  buyers."  To  a 
greater  extent  than  in  a  generation  past, 
sellers  "picked  their  trade  and  sold  freely 
only  where  they  chose,  except,  of  course, 
where  the  National  Government  bought 
war-supplies  and  incidentally  fixt  prices 
therefor."  Bradstreef s  notes  further  that 
the  year  1917,  more  than  any  other,' showed 
that  the  causes  of  non-success  were  trace- 
able "to  the  individuals  themselves,  and 
not  to  the  influence  of  happenings  outside 
of  or  beyond  the  individual's  control." 
As  to  the  failures  themselves,  the  writer 
continues : 

"There  were  only  13,029  failures  re- 
ported to  Bradstreef s  in  the  year  1917, 
as  against  16,496  in  1916,  19,035  in  1915, 
16,769  in  1914,  and  14,551  in  1913.  It  is 
easily  evident  from  these  figures  that 
failure  troubles  were  on  a  descending  scale, 
and  this  statement  borrows  weight  from 
the  fact  that  1917  failures  fell  21  per  cent, 
from  1916,  which  in  turn  decreased  13.3  per 
cent,  from  1915.  From  the  peak-point  of 
all  years  (1915),  therefore,  the  decrease  in 
1917  was  31.5  per  cent.,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  1911  to  find  a  smaller  total. 
Compared  with  the  low  point  of  failures 
of  recent  years,  1906,  when  only  9,385 
failures  occurred,  1917  showed  an  increase 
of  39  per  cent.;  but  compared  with  that 
year  there  were  401,000,  or  30.4  per  cent., 
more  people  in  business,  and  compared 
with  1911,  which  also  had  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  failures,  there  were  191,000,  or  11 
per  cent.,  more  in  business.  The  liabilities 
of  1917,  $166,560,788,  were  5  per  cent, 
less  than  1916  and  the  smallest  since  1909. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  percentage  of  those 
failing  to  those  in  business  in   1917  was 


only  seventy-one  hundredths  of  1  percent., 
gainst  ninety-two  hundredths  in  1916, 
1  .<JT  per  cent,  in  1915  and  ninety-five 
hundredths  in  1914.  In  fact,  only  two 
years  in  the  past  thirty-seven,   ld(>b  and 

1907,  showed  a  smaller  percentage  Of  busi- 
ness mortality  than  the  year  just  closed, 
which  indicates  thai  the  belated  liquida- 
tion following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1914  was  about  completed  in  1916.  It  is 
worth  noting,  additionally,  that  failures 
have  been  on  a  descending  scale  ever  since 
the  first  months  of  1915,  and  the  failures  for 
the  closing  month  of  the  year  were  fewer 
t  ban  inall  but  three  months  of  191 7,  and  were 
really  subnormal,  as  the  following  monthly 
index  of  failures  for  1917,  based  upon  the 
ten-year  average  in  each  month,  shows: 

January 97            July 99 

February 101           August 97 

March  94           September 86 

April 99           October 99 

May 109            November 82 

June 99           December 72 

"The  most  destructive  period  in  the 
country's  history  as  regards  failures  was  the 
first  full  year  of  the  Great  War — August, 

1914,  to  July,  1915,  inclusive— when  19,948 
failures  occurred.  In  the  year  ending  with 
July,  1917,  the  third  full  year  of  the  war, 
the  number  of  failures  was  14,600,  a 
decrease  of  27  per  cent.  In  the  same 
period  liabilities  were  $172,791,851.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  figures  for  the  last  year  of 
peace  and  the  three  full  years  of  war: 

Year  Ending  with  July  Number  Liabilities 

1914 15,324  $332,400,000 

1915 19,948  344,000,000 

1916 17,020  195,800,000 

1917 14,560  172,791,851 

"Large  commercial  and  manufacturing 
failures  in  1917  numbered  213,  as  against 
207  in  1916  and  303  in  1915,  and  liabilities 
of  these  were  $54,070,000,  as  against 
$54,000,000  in  1916  and  $103,000,000  in 

1915.  Bank  suspensions  in  1917  totaled 
29,  as  against  41  in  1916,  85  in  1915,  and 
130  in  1914,  and  liabilities  of  these  in 
1917  were  $18,620,134,  as  against  $5,980,- 
798  in  1916,  $33,412,739  in  1915,  and 
$47,636,647  in  1914."    . 

The  year's  records  showed  once  more 
that  success  or  failure  was  due  largely  to 
personal  causes.  Causes  properly  classed 
as  personal  to  the  individual  were  credited 
with  having  caused  85  per  cent,  of  all  the 
failures.  Only  15  per  cent,  were  due  to 
outside  or  extraneous  causes.  In  1916  the 
proportions  were  81.5  per  cent,  personal 
and  18.5  per  cent,  non-personal,  and  in 
1915  74.4  and  25.6  per  cent.,  respectively. 
Never  before  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
Bradstreet's  experience  in  this  sort  of 
statistical  work  had  the  percentage  due  to 
the  individual  himself  been  as  high  as  85 
per  cent.,  the  nearest  approach  to  this 
having  been  82  per  cent,  in  1910  and  82.3 
per  cent,  in  1890.  Bradstreet' s  groupings 
of  the  causes  of  failure  proceeding  from, 
or  inherent  in,  the  individual  as  compared 
with  those  outside  of  his  control  are  as 
follows : 
A. — Due  to  Faults  of  Those  Failing. 

Incompetence  (irrespective  of  other  causes'). 

Inexperience   (without  other  incompetence). 

Lack  of  Capital. 

Unwise  Credits. 

Speculation  (outside  regular  business). 

Neglect  of  Business  (due  to  doubtful  habits). 

Personal  Extravagance. 

Fradulent  Disposition  of  Property. 

B. — Not  Due  to  Faults  of  Those  Failing. 
Specific  Conditions  (disaster,  war,  floods,  etc.) 
Failures   of   Others    (of   apparently    solvent 

debtors). 
Competition. 

From  1890,  when  Bradstreet1 s  statistics 
were  first  compiled,  until  1912,  "  lack  of 
capital  "  was  the  leading  cause  of  failure 
in  business.  In  the  same  year  "incom- 
petence" forged  to   the  front,   and  altho 
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Jhe  NewWay  to  Mend  Radiators 


The  easiest  and  quickest  way  of  repairing  leaks  in 
radiators,  pumps,  water  jackets,  motor  head  gaskets,  hose  connec- 
tions, etc.,  is  to  use  Johnson's  Radiator  Cement.  This  will  stop  the  leaks  in  just  a  few 
minutes  without  laying  up  the  car.  No  mechanical  experience  is  required — all  you 
have  to  do  is  remove  the  cap  and  pour  the  cement  into  the  radiator. 

JOHNSON'S  RADIATOR  QEMENT 

Quick — Efficient — Harmless 


Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  contains  no 

powders,  cement  or  any- 
thing which  can  coat  or  clog 
the  cooling  system,  and  is 
absolutely  harmless  in  every 
respect.  It  will  ordinarily 
seaj  a  leak  in  from  two  to 
ten  minutes. 


JOHNSON'S! 

RADIATOR 
|  CEMENT 

■  Mends  Leaky 
Radiators 


g. S- C  JOHNSON-  i  SO* 


Quarts.  .Si. 7S  Pints.. $1.00 

Half-Pints.. $  .65 

Write  for  our  folder  on 
"Keeping  Your  Car  Young" 
— it's  free. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
use  attached  coupon. 

S.C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

Dept.  LD,        RACINE,  WIS. 


Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  blends  per- 
fectly with  the  water  until  it  reaches  the  leaks — 
just  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  it 
forms  a  hard,  tough,  pressure-resisting  substance 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  making  a  perma- 
nent seal. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  LD,  RACINE,  WIS. 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  which  please  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid, 
a  pint  can  of  Johnson's  Radiator  Cement.  Also  send  me,  free,  your 
booklet  on  "Keeping  Your  Car  Young." 


Name 

Address 

City  and  State . 
My  Dealer  is .  . 
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Public  Utility 
Bonds 


Public  Utilities  are  vital  to 
Din  communities  in  war  or 
peace  times. 

I'n  sent  market  prices  of 
leading  public  utility  issues 
place  tin  st  securities  on  an 
unusually  attractive    basis. 

\  selected  list  yielding  from 
$.$0%  to  7.75$  will  be  for- 
warded on  request  for  D-68. 


The  National  City 
"   Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 
New  York 


Binds 


Short  Term  Notes  Acceptances 


Liberty  Bonds 

We  specialize  in  $50  and  Sioo  Liberty  Bonds 
and  will  advise  you  fully  about  them. 

Send  for  Booklet  H-0 
"Your  Liberty  Bond." 

John  Muir  &  Co. 

v  SPECIALISTS   IN  v 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Newark,  N.  J.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

M'mbcrs  N.  V.  Slock  Exchantt. 


TI_I  17  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  INTUIT 
II  d  by  James  C.  Fernald.  L.H.D..  shows  *N  1  IlEi 
ntPIJT  hovvto  command  it.  Contains  8,000  DIPIIT 
tvlvjll  '  discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  tvlviH  1 
limnr.  4.000  Antonyms.  Cloth,  724  pp.  __ 
Wl  IR  II  » I  SO  net;  postage,  12c.  Funk  &  Wag-  PI  ATF 
"  v'*»1-'  nalla  fompain,  :!r>4-(i(>  Fourth  Ave..  N.  T.   *   *J'»V'*"i 


Investments  with 
Uncertainty  Eliminated 

assure  a  competence  in  later  life. 
When  your  funds  are  invested  in 
Municipal  Bonds  all  uncertainty  is 
eliminated  through  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  cities  which  issue 
them  and  guarantee  the  payment 
of  principal  and  interest. 

Municipal  Bonds  are  selected  by 
financial  institutions  and  WISE 
investors  because  of  their  intrinsic 
soundness. 

Municipal  Bonds  are  free  from  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  and  may  be 
had  in  $100,  $500  and  $1,000  de- 
nominations, yielding  4  3^%  to  6%. 

Before  investing  funds,  write  for 
our  booklet  L-2,  "Bonds  As  Safe 
As  Our  Cities." 

William  R,(ompton(b. 

Government  and  Municipal  Bonds 
"Over  a  Quarter  Century  in  This  Business" 

NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS 

14  Wall  Street  408  Olive  Street 

CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 

105  So.  La  Salle  St.         30s  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH:  721  Farmers  Bank  Building 


Bupplanted  l>>  '  lack  of  capita] "  in  191  I 
and  1914,  it  again,  in  1915,  took  and  lias 
sinoe  held  Ural  place,  with  35.fi  pee  sent, 
of  all  failures  credited  to  it  in  IU17,  ^ 
against  31.9  per  cent,  credited  t < >  "lack  <>r 
capital."  These  two  causes  in  1917  ac- 
counted for  <>7.  l  per  cent,  of  all  failure 
while  "inexperience,"  smother  form  of  in- 
competence, accounted  for  6.8  per  cent., 
the  highest  percentage  since  L902.  "  Fraud," 

on  tin  tit  her  hand,  caused  only  5.7  per- 
cent, of  all  failures,  which  was  the  smallest 
number  since  Bradatreet's  returns  were  firsl 

compiled.  "Speculation"  as  it  cause  of 
failure  was,  like  the  volume  of  speculation 
in  the  markets,  at  low  ebb  in  1917,  and 
'"unwise  credits"  were  a  comparatively 
negligible  cause.  Among  non-personal 
causes  of  failure,  "specific  conditions,"  the 
occurrence  of  unexpected  or  extraordinary 
happenings,  accounted  for  only  11.9  per 
cent.,  the  lowest  percentage  there  is 
record  of.  "Competition"  fell  to  the  low- 
est point  since  1912.  Briefly  stated,  poor 
personal  equipment  as  represented  in 
"incompetence,"  "inexperience,"  and  "lack 
of  capital"  accounted  for  74.2  per  cent.,  or 
about  three-quarters,  of  all  failures  in 
1917.    The  writer  adds: 

'"  Lack  of  capital'  was  the  most  hurtful 
cause  so  far  as  liabilities  were  concerned, 
the  proportion  due  to  this,  32.7  per  cent., 
being  more  hurtful  than  for  years  past. 
'  Incompetence,'  the  next  most  injurious 
element,  claimed  25.3  per  cent,  and  '  inex- 
perience' 5.2  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities, 
the  three  causes  claiming  63.2  per  cent.,  as 
against  58.1  per  cent,  in  1916.  'Traud,'  like 
the  above  three  causes,  caused  an  increase 
in  damage  over  1916 — 9.9  per  cent,  in  1917, 
as  against  7.4  per  cent,  in  the  former  year. 
The  other  personal  causes  were  all  less  de- 
structive, but  all  personal  causes  combined 
accounted  for  77.8  per  cent,  of  all  liabili- 
ties, as  against  73.6  per  cent,  in  1916,  while 
those  of  a  non-personal  nature  caused 
22.2  per  cent,  of  liabilities  in  1917  and 
26.4  per  cent,  in  1916.  In  the  latter  direc- 
tion it  might  be  noted  that  '  specific  condi- 
tions '  are  credited  with,  only  14.2  per  cent, 
of  all  failure  damage,  as  against  19.3  per 
cent,  in  1916,  and  'competition'  was 
credited  with  identically  the  same  propor- 
tion of  liabilities  as  of  number  of  failures, 
2.1  per  cent. 

"In  1917,  13,304  of  the  14,139  traders 
failing  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
had  a  capital  of  $5,000  or  less.  This 
represents  94.1  per  cent,  of  all,  and  com- 
pares with  95  per  cent,  similarly  circum- 
stanced failing  in  1916.  It  was,  however, 
a  high  percentage — the  highest  in  fact, 
with  two  exceptions  (1916  and  1900),  of 
which  there  is  record.  There  were  in- 
creases as  compared  with  1916  in  the 
number  and  percentages  of  failures  of 
traders  having  a  capital  of  or  above 
$20,000,  but  heavy  decreases  in  com- 
parison with  1915  and  1914.  The  statistics 
show  that  79.7  per  cent,  of  all  failing  in  the 
two  countries  reported  less  than  $5,000 
liabilities,  whereas  in  1916  the  proportion 
was  only  63.1  per  cent.,  and  the  1917 
proportion  was,  in  fact,  the  highest  one 
since  the  birth  of  these  statistics.  Roughly 
speaking,  therefore,  only  one-fifth  of  all 
those  failing  had  $5,000  or  over  of  liabil- 
ities, which  speaks  fairly  well  for  credit 
limitation  exercised.  As  to  credit  ratings 
possest  by  those  who  failed,  it  might  be 
stated  that  13,698  of  the  14,139,  or  96.9 
per  cent.,  had  'very  moderate'  or  'no 
credit '  ratings.  This  was  a  slight  decrease 
as  compared  with  the  proportion  in  1916, 
97.7  per  cent.,  but  with  this  single  excep- 
tion was  the  highest  percentage  ever 
recorded,  and  it  might  be  remarked  that 
a  pretty  steady  rise  in  this  percentage 
has  been  perceptible  through  the  years. 
The  number  failing  in  '  good  credit,'  398, 
was  2.8  per  cent,  of  all,  which  was  about 
the  same  as  regards  number  as  in  1916, 
tho  the  percentage  was  higher  owing  to  the 
lessened  total  of  all  failures." 


Will  Prices  Go 
Still  Higher? 

Prices  for  raw  materials  are  as 
uncertain  as  how  long  the  war 
will  last.  Babson  Reports  will 
gire  you  advance  information  on 
their  trend— guide  you  straight 
when  it  comes  to  buying. 

Avoid  worry.    Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.    Recognize  that  all  action 
is  followed  by  equal  reaction.    Work  with 
a  definite    policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars    sent  free. 
Write  to  Dept.  C-14  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Character 
In  the  World 


ONLY    SECURITIES 
NEW  ENGLAND 


IN 


No  Bonds 


No  Preferred   Stock 


Merrimac  Chemical       (Org.  1853) 
Lowell  Bleachery  (Org.  1833) 

Sullivan  Machinery        (Org.  1850) 

Price  and  Particulars  on  Request 

EARNEST  E.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Specialists  [in     New     England     Securities 
52  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 

Members  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges. 


THESE 
BABY 


$100  BONDS  ™Auv  $7 


A 
YEAR 


$500  bonds  pay  $35  a  year;  $1,000  bonds  pay  $70  a  year. 
When  bond  is  due  your  original  $100.  $500  or  $1,000  is  re- 
turned in  full.  Secured  by  1st  mortgage  on  new  apartment 
house.  No  customer  of  Miller  Service  ever  lost  a  dollar. 
Write  for  pictorial  Circular  152.    Address  neaiest  office. 

r  I  Mil  I  PR  m  1019  Hurtz  Bldg.,  ATLANTA.  Ca. 
K*.    L.    M11_L.E.I\    ^VA,    Trust  Co.  Building,    MIAMI.  Florida 

TO  FORESEE  IS  TO  FORETELL 

A  modest  capital  can  be  made  to  produce  a  much 
greater  income  and  with  more  safety  to  the  principal 
by  the  WARRANTON  method.  We  have  nothing  to  sell 
but  the  knowledge.  You  handle  your  own  money. 
WARRANTON  CHARTS.with  Chronology  and  Statistics, 
will  show  you  clearly  how  to  increase  both  your  principal 
and  your  income  many  fold.  Arranged  by  months.  Each 
month  $1.  Set  of  12,  $10.  Invaluable  to  the  Banker. 
Indispensable  to  the  Investor.  Vitally  important  to  the 
Speculator.  Particulars  sent  free.  Write  for  circular 
No.  18,  or  send  one  dollar  for  specimen  chart  today. 
FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  CORPORATION,  Scranton  Life  Bldg..  Scranlon,  Pa. 


Never  a  Dollar's  Loss  to  Clients 

This  has  been  our  record  in  handling  Real  Estate 
Gold  Bonds  and  First  Farm  Mortgages  for  more 
than  34  years.  Our  many  satisfied  clients  testify  to 
the  value  of  our  watchful  service. 

We're  right  on  the  ground  ready  to  serve  you  at 
all  times.   Bonds  in  J100-$200-$500  and  $1000  de- 
nominations. Mortgages  S500and  up. 
Let  us  send  you  Pamphlet    A"and  current  offerings 
LANDER  &  CO.        (A562)        Crand  Forks 


ESI 

isej 


E.  J. 


Capital  and  Surplus  $500,000        North  Dakota 


A  Cash  Business  of  Your  Own 

Automatic  vending  cabinet.  Millions  have 
been  made.  Moderate  investment  secures 
state  or  county  rights.  Ambitious  people- 
gentlemen  or  ladies  desiring  to  realizej.big 
returns,  wri  teat  once  for  full  information. 
WHITE  CROSS  PERFUME  CO.,  Suito 
704  Kemper  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THIS  CLIP  HOLDS 

Graffco  Vise  Clips  are  made  with  a  special 
hard-and-fast  steel  grip  which,  while  easy  to 
fix  on,  holds' papers  from  slipping  in  either 
direction.  Big  business  is  using  thousands. 
Send  for  samples. 

GEORGE  B.  GRAFF  COMPANY 
294  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass.       No.  8 

Manufacturers  of  Vise  Signals  and  Vise  Index  Tab* 
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RATIONAL  THRIFT  THAT   AVOIDS 
PARSIMON1 

Charles  II.  Sabin,  president  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  recently  an- 
nounced that,  while  the  normal  savings  of 
the  people  of  this  country  before  the  uar 
bad  been  estimated  at  from  $0,000,000,000 
to  $6,000,000,000,  su.h  has  already  been 
the  growth  of  the  thrift  movement  that 
our  savings  in  1017  are  now  estimated  at 
from  $14,000,000,000  to  $lo,000,000,000,  or 
nearly  three  times  what  they  were  before 
the  war.  An  increasing  amount  of  thrift 
has  been  reflected  on  all  sides — in  the 
investment  market,  savings-banks,  life- 
insurance  companies,  etc.  Mr.  Sabin 
believed,  however,  that  "to  carry  a  thrift 
program  beyond  the  point  of  a  rational 
increase  in  saving  could  serve  only  to  de- 
press business,  destroy  values,  and  create 
unemployment."  Business  men  and  wage- 
earners  would  not  be  able  to  lend  money 
to  the  Government  unless  they  could 
make  money.  Business  must  earn  more 
money  in  1918  than  it  did  in  1917,  because 
the  Government  "is  going  to  need  more 
money,  and  increasingly  more  money, 
before  this  war  is  won."     He  added: 

"There  must  be  discrimination,  of 
eourse,  between  that  which  is  essential 
and  that  which  is  non-essential.  But  no 
legitimate  business  which  can  make  money 
without  competing  with  the  Government  is 
non-essential.  In  fact,  it  is  very  essential, 
because  money  is  one  of  the  most  important 
munitions  of  war.  And,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, the  people  who  earn  the  money 
in  such  businesses  are  among  those  who 
invest  largely  in  the  Government's  war- 
loans  and  who  pay  taxes.  « 

"Between  the  fallacy  of  'business  as 
usual'  and  the  threat  of  'drying  up  busi- 
ness,' there  must  certainly  lie  a  sane  mid- 
dle course,  namely,  one  of  wise  economy 
and  business  conservation  which  would 
neither  exploit  nor  wreck,  but  maintain 
and  protect,  our  business  system.  In- 
tensive cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  increase 
and  improvement  of  mechanical  meth- 
ods, a  (wise  use  of  labor,  and  intelligent 
cooperation  between  Government  and 
industry  will  all  assist  in  increasing  pro- 
duction and  creating  the  new  wealth  nec- 
essary for  war's  consumption.  Another 
factor  which  can  add  immeasurably  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  labor.  The 
entire  productive  power  of  American  labor 
should  be  utilized  to  meet  the  emergencies 
of  the  situation. 

"The  third  recourse  open  to  the  country 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  war  is  through 
expansion  of  credit  now  possible  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  agitation 
against  so-called  inflation  of  credit,  and  it 
can  frankly  be  admitted  that  it  would  be 
most  desirable  if  no  inflation  were  necessary, 
but  the  history  of  all  wars  in  all  countries 
has  proved  that  the  burdens  of  war  can  not 
be  borne  without  some  degree  of  inflation 
through  an  expansion  of  currency  or  credit. 

"History  has  also  shown  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  inflation  have  not  been  dis- 
astrous, altho  in  some  instances  painful; 
but  war  without  inflation  is  no  more  con- 
ceivable than  war  without  pain.  The 
experience  of  nations  has  been  that  the 
increase  in  prices  resulting  from  expan- 
sion gives  industry  a  stimulus.  The  extra 
demands  of  both  Government  finance  and 
increased  undustrial  needs  require  expan- 
sion of  credit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
so-called  reservoir  of  credit  was  designed 
to  permit  adequate  expansion  to  meet 
such  emergencies." 

Mr.  Sabin  contended  that  in  connection 
with  the  national  thrift  campaign,  there 
had  been  "much  hysterical  agitation  and 
somewhat  unbalanced  enthusiasm  which 
had  served  to  create  a  counter-current  of  re- 
sentment and  opposition  that  was  not  in  the 
public    interest."     No   right-minded    man, 


'GUMMED  LABELS 

The  best  quality  and  the  best  service 
at  the  best  proportionate  price.  A 
million  labels  an  hour,  if  necessary, 
and  every  one  of  them  perfect.  Prices 
and  samples  on  request. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO. 

9th  and  Thompson  SU. 
Phila.,  Pa. 


ROYAL  MAILS 

.NEDERLAND  s  ROTTERDAM 

NEUTRAL  FLAG 
Joint  Pacific  Service  ( I  «t.  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 
YOKOHAMA,  (Via  Honotu'u)  Kobe.  Nagasaki 
Single  $100  YOKOHAMA  (2d  Cabin)  $1 50  R.  T. 

HONGKONG,    #|J|||A  and 

SINGAPORE        Will  HA     BATAV1A 

SAILINGS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Can  We  Believe  in 
Immortality? 

See  Article  by 
DR.  JAMES  H.   SNOWDEN  in 

"The  Homiletic  Review"  for  March 

joe  per  copy  $3.00  per  year 

Funk  &  Wagnalls   Company,   New  York 


A 


DDISON'S    ESSAYS 

Selected.-   With  Portrait.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
FDNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NBW  YORK 


JAYAE3JAPAM 


J.D.Spreckd'&Broj.Co.60IMa'ketSt.S.F. 
0rH.£,BURNETT.17BatteryPlaceN.Y 


Paten  t  You  r  Ideas! 

Books  "What  to  Invent"  and"How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent"  sent  free.  3  Send  rough 

sketch  for  free  report  regarding;  patentability. 
CHANOLEE  &  CHfNDLEE.  439JUSL,  WasJrineton,  0.  C. 


Uncle  Sam  Treats  Tuberculosis  Here 

An  altitude  of  over  6,000  feet;  more  than  300  days  of  sunshine  a  year;  winters  so  mild  and  dry  you  can 
sit  outdoors  with  few  wraps  any  day;  summer  nights  so  cool  you'll  want  cover;  mountain  protection  against 
wind  and  sand  storms — this  is  the  great  combination  of  advantages  here,  which  experts  on  tuberculosis,  both 
U.  S.  Gov't  and  civil,  have  pronounced  "the  most  perfect  in  the  world  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis." 

U.  S.  Gov't  chose  this  section  to  establish  its  $1,500,000  sanatorium. 
Normal  School — a  modern,  progressive  city  of  4,000,  pure  water,  etc. 
Fine  sanatoria  and  all  accommodations  for  health  seekers.     Write 
today  for  literature. 

C.  W.  Marriott,  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

.  _  -  __  New  Mexico 


Silver  City  is  the  seat  of  the  State 

Silver  City 


Bfl 
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TO  regain  health.  10  reestablish 
energy  to  the  tired  body  or  to 
enliven  your  brain,  visit  the  cura- 
tive waters  of  the 

White  Sulphur 
Springs 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Long  r«-cogniz«l  as  the  American  Cur*. 
Modern  bath  establishment,  finest  in  America. 
equipped  v\ith  all  the  approved  treatments 
THE  RADIUM,  NAUHEIM.  VICHY  AIX 
DAUCHE,  RADIO  ACTIVE  SULPHUR 
and  MUD  BATHS  important  in  the  treat- 
ment of  GOUT  RHEUMATISM.  NEU- 
RASTHENIA. DYSPEPSIA.  LIVER  DIS- 
ORDERS, and  other  ailments. 

THE  GREENBRIER 
HOTEL 

Open  All  the  Year  European  Plan 

Booklet  on  Request 
FRED  STERRY  J.  H.  SLOCUM 

Managing  Director  Resident  Manager 


could  ohallenge  the  basic  Q<  i  di  (  "•  rational 
thrift,  "Inn  sut'h  thrift  does  not  mean 
parsimony,  nor  doea  it  mean  the  ui 
tlemenl  or  destruction  of  legitimate  l>u-i- 
ness."  Apprehension,  however,  has  been 
created  bj  some  of  the  extreme  thrift 
propaganda,  and  this  was  "unfortunate 
and  not  based  upon  sound  economic  or 
patriotic  grounds." 

This  subject  was  recently  discust  along 
siinilai-  Lines  by  a  writer  in  Financial 
Aim  run.  While  thrift  is  needed  to 
money,  food,  fuel,  and  many  commodities 
used  on  the  fighting-lines  and  in  the 
homes  of  Allied  people,  this  saving  should 
not  mean  "the  adoption  of  parsimony  ae  a 
habit  pf  life."  Saving  money  to  lend  to 
the  Government  does  not  mean  that  busi- 
ness men  and  wage-earners  "should  be- 
come misers";  it  does  not  require  that 
they  should  "deprive  themselves  and  their 
families  of  necessities,"   that   they  "should 

be  penurious  or  niggardly  or  avaricious  in 
their  business  dealings  or,  most  important 
of  all,  in  their  charities." 

The  man  who  starves  himself  or  starves 
others  is  "reducing  America's  efficiency, 
in-lead  of  increasing  it."  When  he  offers 
less  than  a  reasonable  price  for  goods 
he  "discourages  honest  industry,"  and  if 
his  price  is  accepted  it  "reduces  the 
ability  of  others  to  earn  a  living  and  aid 


their   country"    with    their    surplus;     for 
it  is  "the  surplus  only  that  the  Govern- 
ment   can   employ    to   advantage."     Last 
oearlj    sixty-nine   bilhoni  of  dollars 

wire  used  iii  our  home  and  foreign  trade. 
M  uch  of  it  became  capital  for  reinvesl  ment, 
and  tin-  amount  was  greatly  increased  03 
those  who  cut  out  expenditures  for  lux- 
llries.  Cutting  out  luxuries  freed  work- 
men needed  on  the  food-producing  line,  the 
railroad  line,  and  all   war-industrial  lin 

Wheatless  day.-  do  not  mean  foodless 
days,  for  corn  is  plentiful.  Meatless  days 
"  do  not  require  any  one  to  cut  fish  or  beans 
from  his  diet;  both  are  rich  in  the  nitrog- 
enous element  of  red  meat."  Saving  fuel 
need  not  mean  cold  victuals.  Saving 
leather  or  wool  does  not  mean  ungloved 
hands  bo  long  as  cotton  is  plentiful.  "Live 
and  let  live"  should  be  a  rule  of  practise 
based  on  the  Golden  Rule,  and  should 
"act  as  a  restraint  on  the  man  whose  thrift 
threatens  to  make  a  miser  of  him." 


The  News  Sense. — Reporter — "Say, 
here's  a  woman  wants  us  to  announce  that 
she'll  sing  'Would  I  Could  Fly  on  the 
Wings  of  a  Dove,'  at  the  Charity  Bazaar. 
Want  to  use  it?" 

City  P^ditor — "  Not  unless  she  tries  to 
do  it;  then  we'll  send  a  photographer." 
— Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


WARD  LINE 

Direct  service  on  fast  twin-screw 
steamers  from  New  York  to 

HAVANA  a1nd  cpuTats 

Sailings  every  Saturday 

MEXICO  sFA°ffiHTLY 

To  Progreso,  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico 

Frequent  calls  at  Nassau,  Bahamas 
Literature  and  full  information  on  request 

New  York    and    Cuba    Mail  S.   S.   Co. 

Foot  of  WaU  Street,  New  York 


COUTH 

'  ^MCRICA 

VIA   PANAMA  CANAL 

Direct,  without  change,  on  new  American 
steamships. 

NEW  YORK— VALPARAISO 

Stopping  at  principal  ports  of  Peru 

and  Chile. 

Illustrated  folder  and  information  on  request. 

First  Sailing  Late  in  January 
U.  S.  &  PACIFIC    LINE 

Passenger  Department 

104  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

TELEPHONE   BROAD   5S70 


The  Real  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  characters  in  the 
famous  Bohemia  of  Paris.  By  F.  Berkeley 
Smith.  With  100  drawings  and  camera 
snapshots  by  the  author,  two  caricatures 
by  Sancha,  and  water-color  frontispiece 
by  F»  Hopkinson  Smith.  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.20* 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


3NlSnor 

This  charming  English  Inn  holds 
a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  culti- 
vated people  everywhere.  Simple, 
perfect  service,  informality,  con- 
centrated comfort.  All  the  exhil- 
arating outdoor  recreations  of  the 
Land  of  the  Sky.  Within  easy 
access  of  Spartanburg. 

PERFECT  GOLF  IN  A  PERFECT  CLIMATE 
Open  All  the  Year 

Write  for  Booklet  "D"  Make  Reservation 

3n  America  -  -  ttn  ^ngUsh,  3utt* 


Classified    Columns 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  SALE  IN  THE  SUBURBS  OF 
PHILADELPHIA.  For  a  small  sum,  a 
Country  Day  School  of  forty  boys,  which  has 
made  a  name  lor  itself  as  a  much  needed  insti- 
tution in  its  community.  Possession  at  end  of 
present  school  year.  Details  to  principal  only. 
Address  School,  P.  O.  Box  1592,  Phila.,  Pa. 


OLD   COINS    WANTED 


We  pay  to  $80.00  for  certain  large  cents; 
$5.00  for  certain  eagle  cents,  etc.  High  pre- 
miums paid  for  rare  coins  to  1912.  Many  in 
circulation.  Watch  your  change.  Send  4c. 
Get  our  large  Illus.  Coin  Circular.  Numis- 
matic   Bank,   Dept.   10,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS— Startling  values  in  Type- 
writers, $10  to  f  15  up.  Factory  rebuilt.  All 
makes.  Shipped  on  trial.  Big  Bargains.  Write 
for  Special  Offer  No.  122-N.  Whitehead  Type- 
writer Co.,  186  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,   111. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN— Become  U.  S.  Railway  Mail  Clerks. 
$75  to  $150  month.  Every  second  week  off 
with  pay.  Sample  examination  questions 
free.  Write  immediately.  FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE,  Dept.  M-118,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS  «t  SALESMEN 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  TRAVEL  AT  OUR 
EXPENSE?  We  want  good  men  and  women 
for  traveling  general  agents.  Must  have  fair 
education  and  good  references.  Will  make 
contract  for  three  months,  six  months  or  year 
at  salary  $22.50  per  week  and  necessary  ex- 
penses. Can  assign  most  any  territory  desired. 
For  full  particulars  address  George  G.  Clows 
Company,  Dept.   4-0,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM    LANDS    FOR    SALE 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  orange  grove  in  beauti- 
ful Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  show  you  how  cot- 
ton, melons,  peaches,  your  first  crops,  will 
help  you  own  it.  Board  of  Trade,  103  Trade 
Building,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 

PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


INVENT  SOMETHING.  YOUR  IDEAS 
MAY  BRING  WEALTH.  Send  Postal  for 
Free  book.  Tells  what  to  invent  and  how  to 
obtain  a  patent  through  our  credit  system. 
Talbert  &  Talbert,  4733  Talbert  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Write  us  for 
New  Book,  Patent  Sense.  Worth  more  than 
all  other  patent  books  combined.  FREE. 
Lacey  &  Lacey,  162  Springer  Building, Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     Est.  1869. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Highest  references.  Best  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT  YOUR 
Invention.  I'll  help  market  it.  Send  for  4 
free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hundreds  of 
ideas  wanted.  Advice  free.  Patents  adver- 
tised free.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 


WANTED  IDEAS  .-Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers  who  wish  to  purchase  patents  and 
Whatto  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted; 
$1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patenta- 
bility. Our  four  Guide  books  sent  free  upon 
request.  Patents  advertised  Free.  We  assist 
inventors  to  sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J. 
Evans  &  Co.,  Patent  Attys.,  759  Ninth, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


R  A  R  I  S 

has  a  strange  lure  for  most  Americans — a  fascination  not  easily 
described,  yet  very  real.  Who  of  us  does  not  hope  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  City  of  Pleasure  before  he  dies  ?  "Parisians  Out 
of  Doors"  takes  you  to  the  very  heart  of  Parisian  outdoor  gayety: 
Boulevards — open-air  cafes — parks — excursion  points  and  ren- 
dezvous such  as  Trouville,  Monte  Carlo,  etc.,  of  the  merry  Parisian 
and  his  chic  Parisienne.  It's  from  the  personal  diary  of  F. 
Berkeley  Smith,  artist-author,  who  has  himself  "lived  the  life." 
Very  fully  illustrated  by  the  author  and  his  friends.  Cloth,  280  pp. 

"  Parisians  Out  of  Doors  "  Bookdeallr1. '?r°Po.tP«d 

FUNK    &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,    NEW  YORK 
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The  man  in  the  illustration  is 
shown  inserting  a  Lubri-Cap  into  the 
Lubri-Cup  on  the  Steering  Knuckle 
bolt  —  one  of  the  hardest  places 
around  the  car  to  keep  supplied  with 
grease. 

r 


Dorit 


N 


Send  today  for  complete  information  on  how  to  stop  imme- 
diately the  lubrication  troubles  which  are  ruining  your  car. 

O  LONGER  are  you  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  dirty,  wasteful,  inefficient, 
old-fashioned  grease  cup  ! 

No  longer  is  greasing  your  car  such  a  disagreeable  job  that  you  put  it  off  day  after  day — week 
after  week — only  to  find  when  a  lot  of  squeaks  and  rattles  finally  cry  out  for  your  attention  that  the 
grease  passages  are  so  clogged  up  with  dirt  and  grit  it  is  impossible  to  force  the  grease  into  the  bearings. 

No  longer  do  you  have  to  be  a  helpless  bystander  while  poor  lubrication  is  ruining  your  bear- 
ings— and  rapidly  depreciating  your  car.     Doti't  let  your  car  grow  old  I     With  the 


Keep*  "Your 


Cat  Yom\£ 


you  can  grease  your  car  anywhere — any  time — in  a  very  few  min- 
utes— without  muss  or  soiling  your  clothes. 

How  It  Works 

The  Copeman  System  is  not  a  grease  cup — -not  a  grease  gun,  but  a  combi- 
nation of  both.  You  first  replace  your  present  grease  cups  with  the  patented 
Copeman  Lubri-Cups  and  thereafter  instead  of  using  the  dirty  grease  bucket 
simply  slip  in  the  clean,  handy  Copeman  Lubri-Caps  (high  grade  hard  grease 
in  a  paper  capsule)  as  they  are  needed.  Just  take  a  Lubri-Cap  from  the  box 
— slip  it  into  the  Lubri-Cup — then  put  the  top  of  the  Lubri-Cup  back  on — give 
the  handle  a  turn  or  two — and  the  positive  pressure  feed  of  745  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  quickly  eliminates  your  squeaky  bearings  for  the  simple  reason 
that   they   get   the  grease.     You  keep  a  box  of  the  Lubri-Caps  in  your  car 


ready   for    action    the    minute    they   are  needed. 

Owners:  Get  the  Whole  Story! 

You  who  have  invested  your  money  in  automo- 
biles— don't  let  your  car  grow  old! 

Write  for  literature  which  tells  in  detail  how 
the  Copeman  System  has  revolutionized  lubrica- 
tion methods — how  it  has  brought  up-to-date  this 
most  neglected  and  most  primitive  part  of  the 
motor  car. 

Drop  us  a  line  without  obligation  today — men- 
tioning the  make  of  your  car. 


Showing  how  easily  the 
Copeman  Lubri-Cap  is  in- 
serted into  the  Copeman 
Lubri-Cup. 


Box  of  Copeman  Lubri-Caps  —  High  Grade 

Hard  Create  in  Package 

Form 


T}on1c>t"  c  •  Within  a  short  time  the  Copeman  System  will  be  announced 
-L/fcJt*»fc;f  •)  •  as  standard  equipment  on  several  of  the  best  known  cars 
— but  in  the  meantime  your  big  opportunity  is  in  selling  this  system  for 
use  on  the  five  million  cars  already  on  the  highways.  The  Copeman 
System  is  backed  by  a  selling  plan  that  is  spreading  distribution  over  the 
entire  continent  in  a  few  weelcs.  Write  or  wire  for  details  of  this  SURE 
PROFIT  plan  immediately. 

Copeman  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Flint,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

Dist ributors]for  Western  Canada,   Province*  of  Manitoba,   Saskatche- 
wan. Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  Independent 
Electric  Co.,   Regina,    Saskatchewan 


THE   COPEMAN  rUHMCMlNG  SYSTEM  1$  STANDARD  -  MTS   JLKY  CAR 
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Absolutely  Dependable 

In  the  modern  motor  fire  engine  depend- 
ability is  prerequisite.  But  mere  depend- 
ability is  not  enough.  To  strength  must  be 
added  frictionless  qualities,  resulting  in  less 
power  consumed,  the  elimination  of  heating 
and  obviating  the  necessity  for  repairs. 


FAHtll 

BALL  BEARINGS 

are  absolutely  dependable  and  reduce  friction  to  the  minimum.  This  means 
that  stress  and  strain  are  absorbed,  wear  and  upkeep  cost  decreased. 

Only    bearings  possessing  all    of  these  qualities  are  suited  for  fire  engine 
service,  where  so  much  depends  upon  them  in  a  crisis. 

American  La  France  pumps  are  equipped  with  Fafnir  Ball  Bearings,  because 
this  bearing  constitutes  a  guarantee  of  the  greatest  possible  Bearing  efficiency. 


THE  FAFNIR  BEARING  COMPANY 


Detroit 


Conrad  Patent  Licensee 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Chicago 


l  in-  LAierary  ingest  /<>/    Mnn-h  J.    riia 


are  built  in  all 
practical  sizes, 
'{-ton  to 
capacity)  six 
sizes  in  all. 
Each  size  better 
suited  than  any 
oj  the  rest  jor 
a  particular 
class  of  liorli. 


Road-Ability 


"Road- Ability"  sums  up  in  a  word 
the  character  of  GMC  performance. 
Behind  road-ability  is  that  staunch- 
ness guaranteed  by  GMC  over- 
strength  and  oversize  at  every  vital 
point. 

Every  now  and  then  an  example  of  unusual 
GMC  road-ability  comes  to  notice.  Here 
is  a  case  in  point. 

Although  January  12,  1918,  was  the  date 
of  the  worst  blizzard  and  the  coldest  day 
in  the  history  of  the  Detroit  weather 
bureau — 16  degrees  below  zero — with  snow 
drifted  yards  deep,  a  GMC  Truck  kept  the 
road  all  day. 

This  five-ton  truck  hauled  coal  to  keep  an 
industrial  plant  from  closing  down,  although 
the  60-mile  blizzard  demoralized  street  car 
service  and  prevented   express  companies 


and  mercantile  concerns  from  attempting 
delivery. 

All  day  this  QMC  hauled  coal  from  a  snow- 
bound siding  over  a  nine-mile  route,  six 
tons  at  a.  load,  and  made  five  trips.  For 
18  hours  the  next  day  it  made  eight  trips., 
hauling  48  tons  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  midnight. 

No  matter  what  your  truck  requirements, 
there  is  a  GMC  to  meet  your  needs  as  this 
one  met  the  needs  of  its  owner.  Through 
winter  snow  or  spring  mud  GMC  road- 
ability  ca,n  be  depended  on.  There  are  six 
practical  sizes. 

General  Motors  Truck  Co 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago 

St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

Distributors  Most  Everywhere 
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Touches  the  Highest  Level" 


24   Volumes 
80,000  Articles 


Made  in  America; 
it  covers  the  World 


That's  what  Editor  Snowden  of  the 
Presbyterian     Banner     says     about 

THE  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

LYMAN  ABBOTT  $° £*gj# ttoI 

thoughtful  criticism  of  the  work  says  that  it  is 
"Carefully  Edited  by  Competent  Scholars." 

E.  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS  J£"£ 

cator,  after  a  careful  examination,  said,  among 
other  things,  that  it  was  "Prepared  by  the 
Ablest  Scholars  in  the  World." 

These  are  the  words  of  "men  who  know" — only 
a  few  of  very  many  carefully  considered  state- 
ments in  praise  of  The  New  International. 


Edition. 

from   new 
enlarged. 


The  New  Second  Edition  of  the  work  is  just  com- 
pleted and  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  First 
It   is  revised,  re-written  and  reset  from  A  to  Z;  it  is  printed  throughout 
plates;  the  number   of   volumes   is   increased  and   the   size   of.  the    page 
The  New  Second  Edition,  shown  above,  is  in  24  volumes,  contains  80,000 
articles,  and  is  edited  by  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A.,  and  Talcott  Williams,  LL.D., 
L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  with  more  than  500  contributors  and  office-editors.      It  has  been 
V     truly  callel 
\  "The  Great  Question-Answerer" 

\        It  was  because  of  its  all-embracing  scope:  its  practical  value  for  business  and 
\       professional  men  and  women;  for  the  student,  the  editor  and  others,  that  the 
ld     *Z\      critical  New  York  Sun  declared  it  to  be 

3-18     yv 
dodd.      °X  "The  Most  Useful  Encyclopaedia" 

To  Dlnc  \     Wh? "  °nce  you  °wn  and  use  the  work'  y°u  wi"  be  impressed  with  its  ex- 

Pubiish'erB        ntx     silence.  And  permit  us  to  suggest  that  The  New  International  was 

449  Fourth  Ave.        ^\ 

SSZt.    %  Never  So  Necessary  As  Now 

formation   regard-       <\        In  conversation,  reading,  study  and  in  daily  activities,  new  qucs- 

of  ^e^Tlnte^oal  ^v  ^T  arecCOiV'}n^  UP-  TheV  are  ih^  outgrowth  of  the  new  knowl- 
Encydopaedia.  with  do-  <$\  cd&e  ot  which  the  present  day  is  so  prolific,  and  in  order  to 
tails  of  the  present  Special        0\      keep  abreast  of  the  times  it  is  necessarv  to  keep  well  posted, 

°c\    which  is  easy  with  The  New  International  at  your  elbow. 


Price  and  Monthly  List  of  Prize 

Questions. 


Name 

Occupation.  .  , 
Bus.  Address. 
Residence  .  .  . 
Town 


State. 


In  order  to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  work, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  send  in  the  Coupon. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,   Inc. 

\                            New  York  City 
v  


freeTestlessoii 


'«*-,#&: 
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f-ST 


Special  offer  now.-  Pay  nothing 
,  for  this  Test  Lesson  in  Drafting. 
Learn  from  it  how  the  Chicago 
,   "Tech"  Course  will  give  you  a 
"practical  training  in  Architectural, 
Electrical,  Structural  Steel,  Machine 
Drafting  or  any  other   branch   01 
,'  Drafting.    Learn  from  this  free  les- 
son whether  or  not  you  are  a  man 
who  can  study  this  technical  calling 
to  advantage.    Send  no  money. 

$25  to  $100  a  Week 


Positions  are  always  open  to  compe- 
tentdraftsmen.  The  warconditions  are 
creating  an  extra  demand  and  the  trained  man  always 
has  the  best  opportunity.  Ourcourse  gives  this  training 
in  the  shortest  time  consistent  with  thoroughness  and 
its  practical  value  is  proved  by  our  graduates'  success. 


Come  to  the 
College  or 


Study  At  Home 

You  need  not  leave  your  present  occupation  to  get 
this  expert  training.  We  will  teach  you  by  mail  in  your 
spare  time.  The  work  is  the  same  aa  given  in  our  Day  and  Eve- 
ning Classes  at  the  College  here  in  Chicago  and  given  directly 
by  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  very  work  they  teach.  Upon 
enrollment  we  give  you  a  set  of  instrument*  or  a  cash  credit 
if  you  have  a  set.  Pay  for  the  course  as  you  go  along.  The  tee 
is  so  small  and  the  terms  so  easy  that  you  will  not  feel  the  cost. 

If  engaged  In  Building  work,  ask  about  our  Builder*'  Course 
En  Plan  Reading,  Construction  and  Estimating. 
IirfJIT'I?  Send  for  the  Free  Lesson  and  see  fop  yourself 
W  tv  I  I  Pa  how  practical  this  Course  is— and  how  easily  you 
***  *  *^  can  pay  for  it  on  our  terms.  State  what  branch 
of  drafting  interests  you  and  whether  College  or  Home  Study. 

Chicago  Technical  College,  333  Chicago  "Tech"  Bldg.,  Chicago 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  Hi  ma 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3 ,000  to  £10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi-  „ 
tions.  Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnece3sary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  large  staff  of  C.  P.  A's.  including  William  B.  Castenbolz, 
A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of 
Illinois:  Wm.  Arthur  Chase,  LL.M..  C.  P.  A.,  Ex-Secretary  Illinois  ' 
State  Board  of  Accountancy;  and  other  members  of  American  Insti- 
tute of  Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for 
free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.    352-H.     Chicago 
"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 

26th  Year      U.of  C.  (Div.R)Chicago(Ill. 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 


Earn  $100.00  Weekly 

High  class  educated  men  and  women  wanted  to  sell 
the  famous  New  Standard  Dictionary,  the  latest  and, 
most  complete  dictionary  published.  Now  being  adver- 
tised everywhere.  Liberal  commissions.  Energetic  n'pi 
resentatives  can  earn  $100  weekly  and  upward.  Address! 
with  references,  Mr.  Hadley,  Funk  &  Wal.nal.ls 
Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Avoid  Needless  Plumbing  Repair  Bills 

^^OST  plumbing  repair  bills  are  not  the  fault  of  the  plumber,  but  are  due 
*  *  to  the  inferior  plumbing  fixtures  —  that  bear  no  maker's  name  and 
were  installed  originally  without  investigation  or  comparison. 

The  manufacturer  who  takes  pride  in  his  product — and  is  willing  to  stand  back  of 
it — brands  it  with  his  name — for  the  protection  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  ultimate  user. 
The  brand  or  name  thus  becomes  a  guarantee  of  service  and  satisfaction. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

^—^ammtmmimsMi*a*mmmma^m^mmmBm  ■gaaaBHBMBaBnaaBMaaaBiB  aa^Hi^B^Bi^nBuanMBaaBB 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


have  been  branded  with  the 
name  MUELLER  for  over 
half  a  century.  Architects, 
contractors  and  plumbers 
know  from  experience  that 
the  name  Mueller 
stands  for  supremacy — in 
design,  in  mechanical  pre- 
cision, in  wearing  qualities, 
in  dependable  service.  But 
you— the  owner  of  the  build- 
ing or  the  user  of  the  fix- 
tures— have  not  known  these 
facts.  It  is  time  you  knew 
them  —  and  profited  by 
them — by  always  specifying 

Every  MUELLER  Plumbing  Fixture  is 
made  of  Muellerite — a  metal  that  is  more 
durable  and  resists  corrosion  better  than 
common  brass  (which  is  only  60%  copper). 
Muellerite  is  composed  of  85  °/o  pure  copper 
— and  consequently  takes  and  holds  a  finer 
finish  and  heavier  nickel  plating. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made" of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated  Stems  —  any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double-pitch  Thread}  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakage— reduces  wear. 

7— Anti-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


Mueller. 


The  Mueller  Rap- 
idac (rapid  action)  Bath 
Combination,  and  the 
MUELLER  Rapidac  Lava- 
tory Faucets,  illustrated 
above,  are  protected  by  basic 
patents — embody  the  Seven 
Points  of  MUELLER  Su- 
premacy —  are  tested  to 
stand  four  times  the  normal 
water  pressure,  and  are 
fully  warranted. 

Mueller   Rapidac 
Faucets   cost  a  trifle   more 
originally,  but  are  cheapest 
They   save   annoyance,   save 
repair  bills,  save  replacements.    They  ren- 
der constant,  dependable,  lasting   service. 

Instruct    your    architect    to   specify 
MUELLER  on  all  plumbing  plans. 

Write  today  for  the  free  book  "Dependable  Plumb- 
ing." It  explains  how  you  can  avoid  needless 
plumbing  repair  bills  and  secure  lasting  satisfaction. 


eventually. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  145  W.  30th  St.— San  Francisco,  589  Mission  St.,  and  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada 


- 
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Papers  That  Have  the  Pulling 
Power  in  the  South 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 

Fort  Smith  Times  Record 

Fort  Smith   Southwest   American 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 

GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian  and 

Sunday  American 
Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News  and 

Evening  Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Twin-City 

Sentinel 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Charleston  American 
Charleston  News  and  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  and 
Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Memphis  News  Scimitar 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean  and 
American 


These  are  the  papers  that  have  the  pulling  power  in 
Dixieland  among  the  substantial,  prosperous  people  who 
do  the  buying.  They  can  put  your  product  in  the  homes 
of  the  South.  Ask  your  advertising  agent  about  it.  And 
ask  the  papers  how  they  co-operate  with  national 
advertisers  in  securing  local  distribution. 


[Prepared  by  the  Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  Atlanta,  Ga.] 
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Saving  the  Money  That  Slipped  Through  Their 

Fingers 

How  an  Investment  of  S2.00  Grew  to  S7.000  in 
Seven  Years  Without  Speculation 

B\    Akihi  i;   II.   I'\  i  11  i 


MR.  AND  Mrs.  B.  live  in  Con- 
necticut. He  is  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  a  manufacturing  plant.  They 
have  been  married  ten  yea  is  and  for 
the  first  three  years  of  their  married 
life  they  not  only  failed  to  save  but 
actually  went  in  debt  over  #400. 
They  now  have  two  children,  own  a 
comfortable  cottage  home  which  is  ap- 
praised at  #3,500  and  is  clear  and  free. 
They  have  savings-bank  accounts  of 
$1,800  and  #1,700  invested  in  J1 ',  pre- 
ferred securities.  And  every  dollar  of 
this  money  has  been  saved  from  salary 
during  the  past  seven  years,  an  aver- 
age of  #1,000  per  year. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  their  story, 
or  rather  let  Mr.  B.  tell  it  as  he  related 
it  to  me.  If  you  are  facing  the  crisis 
in  vour  affairs  which  the  B.'s  faced  in 
those  early  days  of  married  life,  it 
may  help  you  to  meet  it  and  come  oft 
victorious. 

Listen  to  what  Mr.  B.  says: 

I  am  now  37  years  of  age;  married  and  the 
Daddy  of  two  children.  When  1  was  married 
I  had  exactly  Sj.so  on  hand  in  cash,  inherited 
from  my  father's  estate.  L'p  to  that  time 
I  never  saved  a  nickel  and  if  this  money 
hadn't  come  as  a  windfall,  we  could  not  have 
been  married.  I  held  a  good  position  and  was 
earning  $2,000  a  year.  That  was  in  1907. 
For  the  next  three  years  Jane  and  I  just  let 
things  run  along,  living  comfortably  on  my 
salary.  The  $750  which  I  inherited  went  for 
furniture  and  home  needs  and  we  did  manage 
to  buy — on  the  spur  of  early  married  ambi- 
tion, perhaps — $300  more  of  furniture  which 
we  paid  for  out  of  my  salary.  But  all  the 
rest  of  it  went  for  clothing,  rent,  food,  amuse- 
ment, books,  cigars,  etc.  We  spent  it  as  it 
came  ami  it  was  always  a  race  between  our 
cash  and  our  bills  to  see  which  would  be  on 
top  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Usually  the 
cash  lost.  But  the  bills  didn't  press  or  worry 
me.  I  ran  accounts  with  tradesmen  who 
knew  me  and  knew  I  was  good  for  it.  But 
gradually  the  bills  distanced  the  cash  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  I  was  in  a  hole  just 
S400;  and  then  the  situation  grew  serious 
use  we  had  a  bain  and  in  order  to  pay 
the  emergency  bills  of  the  occasion,  I  had  to 
let  my  other  creditors  wait  and  they  became 
restl. 

Jane  and  I  had  tried  time  and  time  again 
to  live  within  my  salary  and  save  a  few  dollars, 
but  it  wasn't  any  use.  We  lacked  the  back- 
bone somehow  and  didn't  have  the  n 
sarv  system  to  help  us  see  it  through.  One 
day  1  came  across  a  remark  made  by  James 
Hill,  the  railroad  builder,  and  it  set  me  think- 
ing. It  burned  itself  into  my  brain,  h  was 
this: 

"If  you  want  to  know  whether  you  are  going 
to  be  a  sueeess  or  failure  in  life,  you  can  easily 
find  out.  The  test  is  simple  and  infallible. 
Are  you  able  to  save  money/  If  not,  drop  out. 
You  will  fail  as  sure  as  you  live.  You  may 
not  think  so,  but  you  will.  The  seed  of  success 
is  hot  in  you." 

I  went  home  and  that  evening  Jane  and 
I  had  a   long  heart-to-heart   talk,     We  sat 


up  until  one  o'clock,  studying,  planning,  de- 
bating, wondering  how  we  could  change  our 
shiftless,  easy-going  habits  so  thai  we  could 
feel  that  we  were  going  to  be  classified  with 
the  successful  one-  and  not  the  lailui 

We  made  up  our  minds  that  from  that 
night  on  not  a  penny  would  be  spent  lor  other 
than  bare  necessities  until  every  debt  had 
been  paid.  We  resolved  to  live  on  half  my 
salary,  reasoning  tha)  if  other-  people  whom 
we   knew    could   live   respectably  on  $i,ooo, 

there  was  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't.  Then 
Jane  said:  "We  ought  to  keep  a  cash  account 
and  put  down  just  where  the  money  goes. 
We  can't  go  by  guesswork  any  longer. 
We've  been  living  that  way  for  three  years. 
We'll  begin  now  to  keep  a  record  of  our 
money." 

What  Jane  said  brought  to  my  mind  an 
advertisement  which  I  had  seen  only  a  few 
days  before,  about  an  Expense  Book  for 
family  accounts.  So  I  got  the  magazine  and 
found  the  ad.  It  told  about  the  Economy 
Ex|>ense  Book  for  personal  and  household 
accounting.  The  description  told  me  that  it 
was  exactly  the  thing  we  needed  and  before 
going  to  bed  I  wrote  a  letter  ordering  a  copy. 
In  a  few  days  it  came,  and  Jane  and  I  had 
an  interesting  session  studying  it  and  enter- 
ing the  Cash  and  Expenditure  Items  which 
we  had  been  keeping  tab  of  since  the  mid- 
night resolution. 

That  book  taught  us  something  about  the 
science  of  home  economics.  We  learned,  for 
instance,  that  in  a  properly  arranged  budget 
a  man  earning  the  salary  I  did  could  save, 
without  stinting,  at  least  30ro  of  his  salary. 
But  we  were  beating  that  figure.  We  had 
raised  the  ante  to  50%  and  that  without 
suffering  for  a  single  need.  Of  course,  we 
had  cut  out  the  theatre,  the  cigars,  the  ex- 
pensive lunches  and  we'd  begun  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  our  discarded  clothes 
all  over  again.  And  I  learned  that  rent 
consumed  in  the  balanced  budget  i7Kcc 
(which  was  about  our  cost);  food  was  25' 
and  we  cut  it  to  21%;  clothes  17',  we 
chopped  to  5%  that  first  year  and  it  never 
rose  over  10%  the  first  four  years. 

We  started  on  the  new  system  in  April, 
1010.  The  following  April  when  we  balanced 
the  books  for  the  first  year  we  found  this  re- 
sult: Every  single  bill  paid  and  $653  in  the 
savings  bank  !  Glorious  !  We  were  out  of 
the  woods  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  entire 
business  career  I  had  visions  of  success  on 
which  I  could  actually  stand  without  break- 
ing through  into  the  quicksands  of  despair. 
We  celebrated  that  night  in  good  style  with 
a  dinner  and  the  theatre  and  that's  become 
part  of  the  program  ever  since — the  annual 
dinner  of  the  board  of  directors,  Jane  calls  it. 

The  rest  is  easy.  We  were  on  the  right 
track  and  once  started  nothing  could  turn 
us  back. 

We  -tuck  right  to  the  original  program  for 
three  years,  living  on  half  my  salary  and 
saving  the  other  half.  Then  I  got  a  raise  of 
1  and  that  made  it  quite  a  bit  easier.  A 
year  ago  I  got  another  raise,  bringing  my 
salary  up  to  £2,500,  where  it  now  stands. 

I've  never  had  the  least  trouble,  since 
starting  on  the  first  page  of  my  first  copy  of 
Woolson's  Economy  Expense  Book,  in  liv- 
ing within  my  income  and  saving  money. 
That  book  brought  us,  not  only  independence, 
but  it  changed  me  from  a  worried,  h?.lf-b.d;ed 


existence    into    a     self-respecting,    successful 

man.      I  am  in  a  position,  a-  the  result  of  our 

joint  etforts,  where  I  need  look  to  no  man  for 

favors ;    and    further    than    that,   m> 

has  brought    us  into  a  cin  le  ot   Iriends,  both 

business   and    social,  who   value   us 

we  are  looked   upon  in  our   town  a-  "worth 

while"  and  "the  sort  who  are  getting  ahead." 

************ 

Woolson's  Economy  Expense  Book  is 
designed  to  keep  track  of  the  income  and  ex- 
pehses  of  the  average  family  in  a  systematic 
m. inner.  Each  book  is  made  to  contain  the 
records  of  four  consecutive  years. 

Xo  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  or  account- 
ing is  necessary  to  properly  keep  a  W'oolson 
Book.  The  lifetime  experience  of  an  expert 
accountant  is  in  the  book.  He  devised  it 
for  his  own  household  and  planned  it  so  his 
wife  could  keep  it. 

Two  minutes  daily  is  sufficient  to  keep  it 
written  up  to  date.  At  the  end  of  each  week 
and  month  and  year  you  not  only  know 
where  every  penny  went,  but  you  will  have 
an  analysis  and  comparative  table  of  all  the 
various  expenditures,  showing  just  what  it 
went  for.  Every  detail  of  money  manage- 
ment is  provided  for  by  a  simple,  easy-system 
that  a  12-year-old  child  could  handle. 

This  book  has  proved  truly  a  godsend  to 
thousands  because  it  has  taught  them  a  sure 
way  to  manage  their  finances.  With  it 
you  know  every  minute  just  where  you  are 
money-wise.  It  automatically  shows  every 
penny  of  income  and  outgo;  just  how  much 
for  groceries,  dress,  rent,  medicine,  amuse- 
ment, car-fare,  etc. —  and  all  this  instantly 
and  plainly.  It  is  not  complicated  or  tire- 
some. In  fact,  once  you  have  started  keeping 
a  W'oolson  Book  you  will  find  it  fascinating 
as  a  game  and  a  miser  for  saving  money. 

The  publishers  are  desirous  while  the 
interest  of  the  American  public  is  fastened 
on  the  problem  of  high-cost -of-living,  to  dis- 
tribute several  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
the  new  great ly  improved  edition  and  are 
doing  it  in  this  way: 

Merely  write  to  them  and  ask  that  a  copy 
be  sent  you  without  cost  for  a  five  days' 
examination.  If  at  the  end  of  the  time  you 
decide  to  keep  it,  you  send  $2.00  in  payment, 
or  if  you  wish  to  return  it,  you  can  d> 
without  further  obligation.  Send  no  cash. 
Merely  fill  in  the  coupon,  supply  business 
reference,  mail,  and  the  book  will  be  sent 
you  immediately. 

GEORGE  C.  W'OOLSON  &  COMPANY 

118  West  32nd  Street 

New  York  City 

George  C.  W'oolson  &  Company 
118  West  32nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Without  obligation  please  send  me.  all  charcc?  pre- 
paid, Woolson's  Economy  Expense  Book.  I  agree  to 
send  S2. nn  in  five  days  or  return  the  book. 


Name. 

Address. 


Lit.  D.  3-2-18. 
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Sister 
v    Madeleine's 
Stratagem 

A  True  Romance  of  the  War 

He  was  a  French  soldier — a  prisoner  and  in  despair,  when  among  all  the 
German  voices  he  heard  a  soft  whisper  of  French  in  his  ear — "Do  not  tell 
tin m  that  1  am  French,  I  will  help  you." 

She  planned,  quietly,  a  thrilling  escape.  What  she  did  and  its  puzzling 
outcome  you  will  find   in   the 

r>f\f\   TRUE  STORIES  OF    I7DI7I7 
£*\J\J   THE   GREAT   WAR   I*  IxHiIli 

2000  True  Pages  of  Love  and  Daring  and  Intrigue— 6  Crowded  Volumes — Vivid  Illustrations — All  Free 

Real  experiences  of  real  people — written  to  through  trench  and  hospital,  under  the   sea 

the  music  of  guns.     From  out  of  the  Hblo-  and  through  the  air,  to  some  thrilling  story 

caust  of  nations,  the  high,  unbreakable  spirit  of  a  human  heart  and  soul.     These  200  tales 

of  man  leaps  forth  in  story  after  story;  of  valor,  'daring  and  beautylpromise  that  the  hu- 

_          .                             .          ,,      ,                ,  .  man  race  today  is  climbing   through   suffering   and 

For    these    200    stones    all    the    smoking,  despair  to  new  heights. 

shrieking  battle-fronts  of.  the  war  have  been 

ransacked.     In  these  volumes,  the  theories,  Why  This  Edition  is  Given  Away 

the  practice,  the  prophecies  of  war  have    no  We  feel  that  volumes  like  these,  with  so  important 

place.  a  message,  should  not  be  sold,  but  should  be  given 

..                     .,,   .     .     ,                    ,                       ,  away,  as  far  as  possible.     Therefore,  as  long  as  we 

Here  you  will  find  the  story  of  a  man  a,nd  can,  we  win  give  these  sets  free  to  those  who  read  the 

his  courage — a  woman  and  her  sacrifice — a  Review  of  Revie-.ys  for  the   next   two  years.    We 

,.~.. -•.„...■..,   ~>~A  V.O.-  +-^-.~V.«..,,      -,  ,-„.,  „~A   u:„        should  like  to  make  this  a  permanent  offer,  but  the 
courtesan  and  her  treachery— a  spy  and  his       pi.ice  of  paper  is     ing  so  hi£h  that  we  do  not  know 

intrigue-4-a  little  child  and  his  inspiration —  what  another  edition  will  cost  us.    As  long  as  this 

and  on  and  on  for  200  stories — 2000  pages —  first  lasts  y°u  can  have  your  set  free, 

of  life  and  death.  This   nation   has   stepped  out   of  its   swaddling 

clothes.    It  has,  in  a  day,  towered  above  the  rest  of 

Tk„  w:.,^  ~.C  c~„_  1  ZC-  the    world.      Today    we   have    our   hands    on    the 

1  ne  Wine  or  eager  Lite  money— the  trade  of  the  world.    And  the  American 

For   most  of  us  duty  lies  here,  far  from  citizen  must  grow  tall  with  his  nation.     You  must 

^     the  places  where  men  live  whole  lives  in  ^J  the  ends  of  the  world  Wlth  the  fingers  of  your 

\    a   day.     But  in  these  volumes  is  your  You  must  have  the  Review  of  Reviews_that 

\    chance   to  get  away  from  bread  and  daily,  hourly,  feels  the  pulse  of  all  the  world.    Now, 

ld  \     butter  every  day  and  drink  the  wine  as  never  before,  you  need  Frank  Simonds'  crystal- 

3-2-18     \         r   „„„pr   i:f„    tuat   tv-pep    mpn  lnr]  clear,  month-by-month  articles  on  military  operations 

^    OI   eager  me   triat  tnese    men  ana  0f  the  war.    You  need  more  than  ever,  Dr.  Shaw's 

\     women  pour  forth  before  you.  world-wide  understanding  of  affairs. 

TelTewj    \     For  in  these  pages  the  doers,  The  coupon  brings  the  whole  set  of  books— 2000 

,m    •     di       \      iUp  ficrhtprs    th*»    wnrtprc    r>f  pages — to  be  returned  if  you  don't  like  them— to  be 

30  Irring  Place    \    tne_ngnters,  trie   workers   ot  kept /w  if  you  do. 

New  York    \    this  war  take  you  by  the  Get  the  magazine  for  instruction -get  the  book 

su volumes o"f"Tr!!e  \    hand    and     lead     you        FREE  for  inspiration  and  delight. 

Adventures  of  the  Great     % 

War"-FREE.  Enter  my      'f,  C           J                      ^                 M                    M                   ft.                     tt                  %.                   ' 

name  for  a  two  year  sub-        %  OGriQ                     ^^^ 

scription   to  Review  of  Re-       %  _~ 

views.     I  agree  to  return  the       ^x  ■     rvi  1  wv/"*f% 

Six  Volumes  in  5  days  if  I  am      \  \+\J\A\J\J\\ 

not  satisfied  with  them,  or  I  will       **,  »r*        1 

send  you  25  cents  in  five  days  and       %  f  OQctV 

$1  a  month  for  six  months  there-       %  J 

after,  making  a  total  of  $6.25;  which      "V,  JV7"rt 

is  the  regular  price  of  the  magazine  -^                   i,w 

alone,  plus  25c  to  partially  cover  pack-  %          f[/Tr\ri*9\i 

ing  and  shipping.  %       iVMUliCjr 

Nam* \ 

A  ddress \ 

City \ 

State..  WT£  WhkM 
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TRUE  TRUE;  TRUE5  TRUE  TRUE;  TRUE 
STORIES  STORKS  STORES  STORIES  STORIES  STORIES 

Or  THE   OFTHi  OF  THE.  OF  THE   OF  TKBi  OF  THE 

GREAT  GREaI  GREAI  GREAT  GREAT:  GREAT 

WAR     1 


If  you  are  now  employed  in  a  muni- 
tion manufai'toryorcontemplate  seek- 
ing such  employment,  here  is  just  the 
book  that  will  make  the  rough  places 
smooth  for  you  and  save  you  a  num- 
ber of  the  discomforts  that  usually 
fall  to  the  heginner  It  was  written 
by  an  expert  and  tells  you  all  about 

Degrees  of  Finish  and  Accnracy 
The  Various  Tools  Likely  to  be  Used 
The  I.athe  and  Its  Equipment 
Drills  and  Reamers 
Gear-  and  Screw-Cutting 
Forging,  Tempering,  and  Welding 
Making  Shells  and  Fuses,  ete. 

i2tno.  Cloth,  with  200  illustra- 
tions, 75  cents,  by  mail  85  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354    Fonrth    Avenue,  New   York 


SEXOLOGY 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.  D.  \ 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome      E 

way,  in  one  volume  :  = 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husban  d  Should  Hare.         = 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.    | 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  - 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

I    All  in  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

I        Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter.  E 

1    $2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

E    Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions'*  and  Table  of  Contents.    E 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA.,  PA.  I 
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Is  There  a  life 
After  Death? 


Read 
What 
Sir  A. 
Coaan 
Doyle 
Says 
about 
"Spirit- 
ualism - 
The 
New 
Revela- 
tion' ' 


Arc  we  tolivrund  then 
i  r  imble  to  du^t  ?  Is 
there  .1  heaven?  I-  ' bcrri 
a  bell?  It  v..  live  after 
death,    what     form    doe* 

thli  life  take?      <*an  »c 

.    with  the  bpirits 
of  the  dead:* 

These  are  but  a  few  of 
toe  manyBjjnJlarqu 

now  being  discu 
thinking  people  rviry- 
Whatever  your 
creed,  you  must,  in  jurt- 
t he  to  yourself,  li-arn  more 
about  Spiritualism. 


M 

Editor 


F.     (  ADWALLADER 
•aflvs 


The    Progroi 
I  ker 
Pnotn  (§;  i.y  (  hamplaln 
Studio.  N.  V. 


25' 


The  Progressive  Thinker 

and  The  New  Revejation 

'    Both  for  only  2(6.  Send  2jc  now  and  yuur  narae  will     ^^  ~j  g»% 
he  entered  for  four  issues  trial  BubserintioYi  of  TheVr---     •■  ^™  \^, 

r-  Thinker,  the  most  wi'ltly  cirmlated  Spiritual* 
ist  newspaper  in  the  world;  containing  articles  by  tucli 
leaders  of    thoOfht   as  Edgar  Lueien    Larkin,  Robert 
Addison  Dague,  Dr.  Mary  T.  Longley.     Each  issue  con* 
tainB  uumBgm  bom  tlie  spirit  world    through  the   mediumship   <>f 
P.  L  O  A.  Kecler,  the  noted  slato  writing  medium.     In  addition,  wt 
will  send  you,  free,  the  booklet    "Spiritualism — The  New  Revelation" 
by  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle— his  latent  pronouncement  after  thirty  years  of 

Esycliical  research.  Send  25c  today  as  this  offer  may  never  be  repeated 
i  ou  eannot  be  fair  to  yourself  and  not  know  what  advanced 
tlnnkiTH  are  learning  about  life  after  death.  Address,  The  Prosresiu've- 
Thinker,  1U6-B  Loome  St..  Chicago,   Iff. 


Music  Lessons 


i^ktFREE 


Wonderful  home  -  study  music 
lessons  under  great  American 
and  European  teachers  given  by 
the  University  Extension  Method.  Tne  lessons  are  a  marvel 
of  simplicity  and  completeness.  Anyone  can  learn  at  home. 
Endorsed  by  Paderewski  and  many  other  great  authorities. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice 

Write,  telling  us  the  course  you  are  interested  in,  age, 
how  long  you  have  taken  lessons,  if  at  all,  etc.,  and  we  will 
send  you  our  Free  Book  containing  text  and  illustrations 
covering  Lessons  in  PIANO  (students'  or  teachers'  courses) 
by  the  great  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  HARMONY  by  Dr.  Prothe- 
roe  and  Rosenbecker,  VOICE  COURSE  (with  aid  of  Phono- 
graph) by  Crampton,  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  by  Frances 
E.  Clark,  VIOLIN,  CORNET.  MANDOLIN.  GUITAR, 
BANJO,  REED  ORGAN,  by  equally  eminent  teachers. 
«g  rTj  M-T^VE/  for  Free  Book  and  learn  how  easily 

>*96llCl  1^1  V»/  W  you  can  become  a  fine  singer,  or  a 
skillful  player.  Write  today  for  full  particulars.  Investigate 
without  cost  or  obligation.  ' 

University  Extension  Conservatory 

3656  Siegel- Myers  Building  Chicago,  III. 


GRAMMAR  MADE  EASY 

A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by 

James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  has  solved  the  problem  of  a 
grammar  for  the  masses.  It  explains  the  construction 
of  English  in  a  new,  practical,  and  popular  manner  that 
eliminates  all  mystery,  and  is  just  the  book  for  the  busy 
man  or  woman.  Simple,  exact,  compact,  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  enable  any  intelligent  person  to  acquire  unaided  a 
correct  working  knowledge  of  English.  i2mo,  cloth.  $1.50 
net;  postage  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Is  Your  Son  In 
France? 

Or  your  brother,  sweet- 
heart, or  husband? 

Do  not  sorrow; 

Do  not  fear; 

But  get  a  copy  of 

The 
Protecting  Presence 

by  Annie  Rix  Mifitz  and  read 
on  page  1 7  of  the  results  which 
have  followed  spiritual  treat- 
ments for  divine  protection  in 
case  of  individuals  and  whole 
regiments  fighting  in  the  Brit- 
ish army.  The  booklet  (vest 
pocket  size")  contains  "Prayer  Thoughts  for  the  Safety  and 
Deliverance  of  those  going  and  those  gone  to  war."  and  "Med- 
itations for  the  Night  Before  fhe  Battle."    This  book  gives 

The    New   Thought  Way 

and  you  will  find  further  helps  in  NAUTILUS  M  AGAZINE. 
C__  Oft.  (war  stamps  accepted)  we  will  give  you  a  copy 
ror  JVC  of  "Protecting  Presence"  and  3  months' trial 
subscription  to  NAUTILUS,  magazine  of  New  Thought. 
Elizabeth  Towne  and  William  E.  Towne,  editors.  Dr. 
Orison  Swett  Marden  and  Edwin  Markham  among  its  con- 
tributors. Send  the  30c  now  and  we  will  include  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox's  '"What  1  Know  About  Now  Thought." 
The  Elizabeth  Towne  Co.,  Dept.  C-20,  Holyokc,  Man. 


ELIZABETH  TOWNE 
Editor  0/  NA  UT1LUS 
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Better  Memory 
In  One  Evening 


MR.  ROTH'S  AMAZING  MEMORY  FEATS 

SEATTLE  POST  INTELLIGENCER 

"Of  the  150  members  of  the  Seattle 
Rotary  Club  at  a  luncheon  yesterday 
not  one  left  with  the  slightest  doubt 
that  Mr.  Roth  could  do  all  claimed  for 
him.  Rotarians  at  the  meeting  had  to 
pinch  themselves  to  see  whether  they 
were  awake  or  not. 

"Mr.  Roth  started  his  exhibition  by 
asking  sixty  of  those  present  to  intro- 
duce themselves  by  name  to  him.  Then 
he  waved  them  aside  and  instructed  a 
member  at  a  blackboard  to  write  down 
names  of  firms,  sentences  and  mottoes 
on  numbered  squares,  meanwhile  sitting 
with  his  back  to  the  writer  and  only 
learning  the  positions  by  oral  report. 
After  this  he  was  asked  by  different 
Rotarians  to  tell  what  was  written 
down  in  various  specific  squares  and 
gave   the  entire   list   without  a   mistake. 

"After  finishing  with  this  Mr.  Roth 
singled  out  and  called  by  name  the 
sixty  men  to  whom  he  had  been  intro- 
duced earlier,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
changed  seats  and  had  mixed  with 
others   present." 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 

"David  M.  Roth  gave  a  practical 
demonstration  of  memory  at  the  lunch 
meeting  of  the  Rotary  Club  at  the 
Hotel   McAlpin. 

"Mr.  Roth  asked  the  men  at  any 
four  tables  to  call  out  their  names. 
This  they  did — 32  of  them.  Then  the 
speaker  turned  his  back  and  they 
changed  chairs.  Mr.  Roth  then  pro- 
ceeded to  call  each  one  by  name  and 
went  through  them  without  error.  The 
blackboard  was  used  and  a  number  of 
other  astonishing  illustrations  were 
given. 


YOU  TOO  CAN  DO  THIS 

"There  is  not  a  thing  that  I  do  with  my 
memory  that  any  other  person  of  average  in- 
telligence cannot  learn  to  do — probably  more 
easily   and   quickly   than    I   do,"   says   Mr.    Roth. 

"By  applying  my  Memory  Method  you  will  be 
able  to  do  wonderful  things  with  your  own  mem- 
ory in  the  course  of  a  few  week*. 

"In  tl-^  first  evening  you  spend  on  my  first 
lesson  y.-u  will  discover  a  mental  power  that  you 
never  dreamed  you  possessed.  I  know  this  is 
true  because  my  pupils — thousands  of  them  have 
so  testified. 

"Your  memory  is  the  most  wonderful  instru- 
ment in  the  world.  You  need  only  to  know  how 
to  use  it  (and  I  will  tell  you  how)  to  do  things 
that  look  marvellous  but  arc  really  only  your  nat- 
ural mental  faculty  properly  controlled  and  ap- 
plied." 


C.    LOUIS    ALLEN,    President   of   the 

Pyrene    Manufacturing    Company,   says 

of  Mr.  Roth's  Course  : 

"Now  that  the  Roth  Memory  Course 
is  finished,  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  have  enjoyed  the  study  of  this 
most  fascinating  subject.  Usually  these 
courses  involve  a  great  deal  of  drudg- 
ery, but  this  has  been  nothing  but  pure 
pleasure  all  the  way  through.  I  have 
derived  much  benefit  from  taking  the 
course  of  instruction  and  feel  that  I 
6hall  continue  to  strengthen  my  mem- 
ory. That  is  the  best  part  of  it.  I 
shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
recommend  your  work  to  my  friends." 
A  Hundred  Other  Letters  Like  This  Are 
in  Our  Booklet,  "How  to  Improve  the 
Memory."     Sent  Free  With  the  Course. 


Because  You  Get  the  Secret  Right  Away 

David  M.  Roth,  whose  reputation  as  a  Memory  Expert  extends  all  the 
way  from  Seattle  to  New  York,  not  only  because  of  his  remarkable  feats 
of  memory,  but  because  of  his  success  in  teaching  others  how  to  remember, 
has  prepared  his  complete  Memory  Method  in  a  home  study  Course  of 
Seven  Fascinating  Lessons. 


SPEND  ONE  EVENING 

with  Mr.  Roth.  Study  the  first  lesson  of  his 
Memory  Course.  And  you  will  see  how  a  new 
world  of  names,  faces,  facts,  figures  and  mental 
picture-records  opens   up  to  you  the  next  day. 

You  will  see  how  much  more  smoothly  and 
efficiently   the  day's   work  goes   forward. 

You  will  see  how  many  minutes  and  hours 
you  have  for  other  things,  because  you  have 
iearned  how  to  cut  out  the  time  and  effort  you 
used  to  waste  in  trying  to  remember  and  mem- 
orize. 

You  will  see  what  a  vast  amount  of  energy 
you  save  because  your  facts  and  figures  come 
swiftly  to  mind — just  when  you  need  them  most. 

You  will  seo  how  your  ability  to  talk  convinc- 
ingly increases  because  you  are  sure  of  your 
facts   and   recall    them   clearly. 

You  will  see  how  readily  you  lead  the  con- 
versation wherever  you  gather  socially  or  in 
business  conference. 

THE  FEAR  OF  FORGETTING 

will  vanish  the  minute  you  learn  Mr.  Roth's 
easy  method  of  remembering. 

Then  you  will  be  delighted  at  the  new  sense 
of  confidence  and  power  that  has  come  to  you, 
when  speaking  on  your  feet,  or  in  business  dis- 
cussion, or  in  making  a  selling  talk,  or  in  hold- 
ing up  your  end  of  a  conversation. 

HOW  SIMPLE  IT  IS 

Mr.  Roth's  Method  makes  the  act  of  remem- 
bering, not  a  matter  of  hard  work  and  training, 
but  an  easy,  natural  and  automatic  process  of 
the  mind — summoning,  with  a  minimum  of  men- 
tal effort,  just  the  right  fact,  name  or  number 
for  instant  use  when  you  need  them   most. 

Mr.  Roth's  Method  will  be  a  delightful  revela- 
tion to  you.  Studying  it  will  be  like  a  fascinat- 
ing game.  You  will  see  your  ojvn  mind  as  you 
never  saw  it  before.  You  will  discover  mental 
faculties — in  good  working  order — that  you  never 
dreamed  you  possessed. 

You  will  be  amazed  to  see  what  a  short  fire- 
side lesson  will  do  for  your  wife  and  children, 
and  the  whole  family,  the  first  evening  you  share 
your   lesson   with   them. 

The   Seven   Lessons   are: 

1.  Fifty-word    Foundation 

2.  The  Mental   File 

3.  Names  and  Faces 

4.  Reading  and  Public  Speaking 

5.  How  to  Remember  Numbers 

6.  Studies  and  Spelling 

7.  Practical  and  Entertaining  Applications 
Mr.  Roth  shows  in  his  first  lesson  the  under- 
lying scientific  principle  of  his  method — by 
which  the  average  mind  can  be  made  to  remem- 
ber— like  a  flash — anything  that  the  occasion 
demands. 


The  other  six  lessons  toach  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  to  the  various  daily 
requirements  of   the   human   mind  and   memory- 

TO  HELP  YOU  SUCCEED 

No  matter  what  your  work  is  we  believe  you 
will  find  Mr.  Roth's  Memory  Method  a  priceless 
aid  to  achievement  and  a  money  making  instru- 
ment of   efficiency.     His   course   is  planned   for: 


Business   Executives 

Manufacturers 

Bankers 

Lawyers 

Doctors 

Salesmanagers 

Salesmen 

Merchants 

Sales   Persons 

Public  Speakers 

Preachers 

Writers 

Advertising  Writers 

Teachers 

Naval  and  Military  Men 

Architects  and  Builders 


Students 

Engineers 

Inventors 

Mechanics 

Scientists 

Artists 

Players  and  Singers 

Women  in  Society 

Housekeepers 

Railroad  Men 

Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Operators 

Accountants 

Bookkeepers 

Office  Managers 

Children  at  School 


YOU  NEED  THIS  COURSE.    It    will    teach    you 
to  remember — quickly  and  easily — 


Names  and  Faces 

What  You  Read 

Speeches  You  Hear 

Talks 

Business  Details 

Selling  Points 

Legal    Points 

Conversations 

Pictures 

History  and  Dates 

Streets   and   Numbers 


Business   Figures 

Statistics 

Facts 

References 

Sermons  and  Lectures 

Business  Reports 

Good   Stories 

School   Lessons 

Household  Duties 

Business   Appointments 

Social  Engagements 


Mr.  Roth's  fee  has  been  $20  ($15  for  each 
pupil  in  large  classes)  for  the  same  course  that 
he  has  now  prepared  for  home  study  and  has 
authorized  the  Independent  Corporation  to  offer 
at  a  nation-wide  introductory  price  of 

ONLY  $5 

Mail  the  coupon  today  with  this  amount  and 
the  complete  course  of  Seven  Lessons  will  be 
sent  you,  with  a  booklet  containing  fifty  letters 
of  hearty  recommendation  from  executives  of 
the  largest  business  houses  from  Seattle  to  New 
York   City. 

ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE 

If  after  3  days  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
course  return  it  to  us  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded  in  full  and  without  question.  The 
Independent  has    been   established  for    TO   years. 

Act  now — while  the  low  introductory  price  is 
available — lest  you  FORGET. 


In&eptn&eat  iTorporaiion  ?, 


ivision  of  Business  Education 

19  WEST  FORTIETH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION.  Division  of  Business  Education 
119  West  Fortieth  Street.  New  York 

$5  enclosed  for  which        Namo 
6end     me     the     Roth 
Memory    Course    of    7 

lessons.       If    not    en-        Address    

tirely  satisfied  I  may 
return  it  within  3 
days  after  its  receipt 
and    have    my    money 

refunded        without        State   

question.  L.  D.   328 


P.    O. 
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SUMMER     CAMPS 


.Timor 

Plattsburg 

Summer  Vacation  Military 

Training  Camp 

JULY  and  AUGUST 

Five  Hundred  Acre  Campus 

{on  Lake  Champlain) 

ARTILLERY  INFANTRY 

CAVALRY  NAVAL 

Fundamental  military  training  and  modern 
ire  by  United  .states  Army  and  ,\,i\«ii 
officers  aided  by  British,  Canadian,  French 
and  Italian  officers  who  have  seen  service  in 
the  present  \\  ar. 

Special  courses  in: 

Automobile  assembling,  maintenance,  starting 
and  ignition,  Electrical  apparatus,  in  general 
repairing  rod  assembling;  Ground  work  of 

aeroplanes  (Nothing);  War  farming  and  gar- 
dening; hood  conservation;  Sanitation;  Hy- 
droplane: Motor  boats;  Telegraph  and  wireless; 
Refrigerating;  Road-building;  Drainage;  Civil 
engineering. 

For  terms  of  admission  apply 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 

Junior  Plattsburg 

8  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Summer  Camp 

For  Boys  and  Girls 

IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  spend  your  vacation 
in  a  camp  this  surnmer  it  is  not  too  soon  to 
begin  investigations  of  the  large  number  of 
excellent  camps  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Descriptive  announcements  of  leading  camps 
for  boys  and  girls  appear  regularly  in 

Thejiterdr/Di^est 


llllllllllllllllllllillllllllK'XRIRai'll! 


July  3-August  28 

Naval         Cavalry         Woodcraft 

Let  Culver  help  make  a  man 
of  your  boy.  Give  him  eight 
glorious  weeks  of  outdoor  life 
in  the  saddle,  afloat  orcamping. 

Write  for  whichever  catalog 
interests  you  most.  Naval 
School — minimum  age,  14;  tui- 
tion and  board,  $200.  Cavalry 
—  14,  $225.  Woodcraft  — 12, 
$200.  Uniforms  and  equipment 
$43  to?73-70. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 
CULVER,  INDIANA 

{On  Lake  Xlaxinkuckee) 


Ethan  Allen 


\\ 


Training  Gamp 

Official  Junior  Training  Camp  Authorized 
by  the  War  Department 
Brig.-Gen.  William  Verbeck,  Supt.,Manlius,  N.  T. 
'  Beautifully  located  on  North  Hero  Island, 
In  the  picturesque  upper  reaches  of  Lake 
Champlain,    about    twenty   miles    from 
Plattsburg.    It  combines  a  most  complete 
military,  physical  and  intellectual  train- 
ing with  exceptional  facilitiesf  or  a  delight- 
ful summer  vacation.  The  boys  are  care- 
fully housed  and  well  fed  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  an  outdoor   life   without   any 
inconvenience  or  discomfort.    Regular  U.  S. 
Army  rifles  and  equipment  used.  Catalogue. 

Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp  Association 
Executive  and  Recruiting-  Office,  Sangerties,  N.  Y. 


uLvErT  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


CAMP  KATAHDIN  for  Boys  ca^STin^ 

woods,  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Maine.  Playing  and  ath- 
letic fields.  Horseback  riding  and  military  drill  under  the 
direction  of  a  West  Pointer.  Mountain  trips.  Log  cabins 
and  tents.  GEORGE  E.  PIKE,  B.S..  RALPH  K.  BEARCE, 
A.M.,  Powder  Point  School,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

REPTON    NAVAL    CAMP 

For  Boys  under  17.  Man-o'-War  Drill.  Seamanship.  Sig- 
nalling. Repton  Junior  Camp  for  Boys,  8-12.  Outdoor 
life.  Nature  study.  All  sports.  Thoroughly  organized  and 
supervised.      Write  for  Booklets. 

Headmaster.  Repton  School,  Box  C-8,TarrytowD-on-Hudsoo,N.Y. 


cIhe  Tela-wauket  Camps 

■ 

■  JiJlittiiiliLii' 


Senioi  and  Junioi  camp    foi  k1  1  ■  Is,  B  to  20,  Roxbury,  Vt. 
I  ei.<  Waulcel   has    become   famous  as  "the  camp  with 

and  t"i  its  lree  riding  and  in- 
struction, rhecamp  1  a  200-acre  playground  In  the 
>i  the  Green  Mountains  with  athletic  fields,  clay 
tennis  courts,  sleeping  bungalows  and  a  private  pond 
1. 11  swimming  and  water  sports.  Ask  foi  booklet — see 
the  many  pictures  read  now  our  campers  explored  ;i 
new  mountain.    .No  inexperienced  councillors  employed. 

.Villi- 

MR.  &  MRS.  C.  A.  ROYS,  10  Bowdoin  St.,  Cambridge,  Mats. 


sea  pines  p;sr 

Brewster,  Mass.        Cape  Cod  Bay 

On  the  100-acre  estate  of  the  Sea  Pines  Personality 
Si  hool.  1 000  feet  of  shore  front.  Abundance  of 
resinous  pines.  Attractive  bungalows;  cabins  and 
tents.  Breezy,  new  dining  pavilion  overlooking 
the  sea.  '  Safe  boating  and  swimming.  Sports. 
Horseback  riding.  Esthetic  dancing.  Handicrafts. 
Corrective  gymnastics.  Experienced  Sea  Pines 
Teachers.  Tutoring  if  desired.  Excellent  ad- 
vantages in  Art  and  Music.  Special  attention 
given  to  physical  and  mental  hygiene.  Six  weeks 
of  wholesome  and  ennobling  outdoor  life.  Special 
arrangements  for  longer  season.    Address 

MISS    FAITH    BICKFORD 

MISS    ADDIE    BICKFORD 

Brewster,  Mass.  Box  B 


ALOHA 

Camps   for  Girls 

South  Fairlee,  Vt.,        Fairlee,  Vt., 
and  Pike,  N.  H. 

3  distinct  camps— ages,  7-13, 13-17, 

17-25.     Fun,   Frolic,    Friendships. 
FIRST    AID    AND    RED    CROSS 
WAR     SERVICE    TRAINING 

Swimming,  canoeing,  horseback 
riding,  tennis,  basketball,  baseball. 
New  Athletic  Field.  Handcrafts. 
Dramatics.  Music.  ~  C  h a r  ac  t er 
development,  cultivation  of  per- 
sonality and  community  spirit. 
Vigilance  for  health  and  safety. 

13  years  of  camp  life.  1200girlshave 
been  in  camp  and  not  a  single  seri- 
ous accident.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick's 
personal  supervision.  Splendid 
equipment.  Regularseason  July  and 
August.  64-page  illustrated  booklet. 
All  councilor  positions  filled. 

MRS.  E.  L.  GULICK, 
223  Addington  Road,  Brookllne,  Mass. 


CW  T  A  lV^iP'T  THE  CAPE  C0D  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 
Vt*-'"*''^*- '  *  Established  1905.  Swimming,  can- 
oeing, sailing  —  safest  conditions,  expert  instruction;  land 
sports,  pageantry,  horseback  riding.  Exceptional  location 
and  equipment.  New  clay  courts.  Separate  camp  for  little 
girls.     Unusual  results  in  health  and  vigor. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hammatt ,  Box  4,  South  Orleans,  Mass. 

Wyonegonic  Camps  for  Girls 


MOOSE    POND 


Seventeenth  Season 


Three  separate  camps  (ages  8  to  21). 
For  Illustrated  Booklet  address 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  COBB,;31  Main  St.,  Denmark, Maine 

SOUTH  POND  CABINS  S^Td  2,Hr.  ZZ. 

The  personal  needs  of-each  boy  are  carefully  studied  and 
his  activities  adapted  to  his  needs.  One  councilor  to  four 
boys.  Scouting,  drill,  nature  study,  outdoor  sports.  Camp 
mother,     nth  season.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  A.M. 

(Harvard  '06),  Middlesex  School,  Concord,  Mass. 

CAMP  POK-O'-MOONSHINE  FOR  BOYS 

Adirondaeks.     13th  Season.    18  Masters,  no  Boys  (8-17). 

Two  hours  of  intellectual  work  daily. 

Charges  absolutely  inclusive. 

Only  2'/'  miles  from  raiload,  yet  in  wilds  of  mountains. 

Address  Dr.  C.  A.  RoBiNSON.'Peckskill.  N.  Y. 

Winona  Camps  for  Boys 


MOOSE    POND 


Eleventh  Season 


Two  camps  graded  (ages  8  to  16). 

For    Illustrated   Booklet  address 

C.E.COBB,  Denmark  Inn,  14  Main  St. .Denmark, Maine 


FOR     BOYS 
LAKE    ASQUAM, 


Camp  Wachusett 

llolclorni-ss,  N.  If.     Sixteenth  season,  7    buildings.     Boating, 
canoeing,  swimming,  fishing,  water  and  land  sports.  Music, 
games  and  a  good  time  every  night.  .Tutoring  if  desired. 
No  tents.     Fisher, huts.     Booklet. 
Rev.  LOR1N  WEBSTER,  L.  II.  ■>.,  Holderness  School,  Plymouth,  H.  H. 


LEARN 

HOW  TO 

SWIM 


Swimming    Scientifically  Taught, 

by  Professor  Frank  Eugen  Dalton.  the 
noted  expert,  teaches  you  all  the  principal 
strokes,  now  to  float,  dive,  etc.  Get  it  to-day 
and  double  your  summer  enjoyment.  12mo, 
cloth.  Illustrated.  By  mail,  $1.35.  FUNK  & 
WAONALLS  COMPANY.  364  4th  Ave.,N.Y. 


SCHOOLS 


LASELL  SEMINARY 


Auburndale,  MsiMchutctU. 


Tco  Milci  From  Boitoo 


WW   f  »T 


Courses  in  Language  (incl  I  iture, 

S<  lenoe,  M  u-.ii  and  A  rt.  with  tnoro  inatrut  tion  in  the 
theoiy  and  practice  of  Household  Economil  1  i-mi- 
Ing  i-  given  in  the  Art  of  Entertaining,  House 
Furnishing  and  Management,  Marketing,  Cooking, 
Dressmaking  and  Millinei  ty  acres,  tin 

buildings.  Tennis,  Boating,  Swimming.  Basketball, 
Field  Hockey.  Skating,  Horseback  Riding. 

G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal.     103  Woodland  Road 


Park  Seminary 


James  E.  Ament,  LL.D.,  Pres. 
Washington,  D.  0.  (Suburbs). 
For  the  higher  education  of 
young  women.  Specialists  in 
Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Do- 
mestic Science,  Floriculture. 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Secretarial 
branches,  Library  methods, 
Business  Law.  Modem  gym- 
nasium and  open-air  sports. 
Democracy  of  life  and  ron- 
siderationfor  theindividual. 
I  be  story  of  the  school,  its 
training  in  home-making,  told 
fully  in  illustrated  catalog. 
Address  REGISTRAR, 

National  Park  Semimry 
,  Box  157,  Forest Olen.Md. 
■  ■  •"■■■•"•^■■■■■■■■•Msjssr* 


PAUL  INSTITUTE 

A  boarding  school  for  girls  Regular  High  School  and  College 
Preparatory  Courses.  Special  Courses:  The  Arts,  Journal- 
ism, Short  Story  Writing,  Domestic  Science.  Business  and 
Kindergarten  Normal  Training  Courses,  Parliamentary- 
Law.  Mrs.  Nanette  B.  Paul,  LL.B..  President. 

2107  S  Street,  N.  VV..  Washington.  D.  C. 

RANDOLPH-MACON    INSTITUTE 

For  Girls.  Limited  to  100.  College  Preparatory  and  special 
courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go  to  college.  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Music,  Art  and  Expression.  Attractive  home 
life.  Gymnasium.  Branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System. 
Rates  $350.    Catalogue.    Address  Box  L, 

Chas.  G.  Evans,  A.M.,  Principal,  Danville,  Va. 

Milwaukee -Downer    College   Milwaukee. 

A  standard  College  for  Women.  Full  four-year  courses 
leading  to  B.A.,  B.S.,  and  B.S.  in  Home  Economics,  Music 
and  Art.  Also  diploma  courses  in  Home  Economics  and 
Music.  Fine  and  applied  arts.  Catalogue  H.  Ellen  C. 
Sabin,  LL.D  ,  President. 

SHATTUCK 

College  Preparatory.  Military  drill  and  disci- 
pline under  U.  S.  War  Dept.  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps.  A  church  school  with  the 
experience,  traditions  and  ideals  of  50  years. 
Not  run  for  profit. 

C.  W.  NEWHALL,  A.B.,  Headmaster 
Drawer  F  Faribault,  Minnesota 


St.  John's  Military  Academy 

Delafield.  Wisconsin 
The  American  Rugby.  Every  wide-awake  American  boy 
will  be  charmed  with  the  stirring  activities  of  military 
life  and  the  splendid  athletic  features.  High  scholastic 
record.  Rated  an  Honor  School  by  U.  S.  Government. 
Write  for  catalog.    Address 

Box  12C,  Delafield,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


WENTWORTH 

Lexington,  Mo.  Designated  one  of  the  ten  "Honor  Schools"  of  XI.  S. 
hy  War  Department.  Junior  and  Senior  Divisions  R.  O.  T.  C  Prepare* 
for  college  or  for  life.  43  miles  from  Kansas  City.  For  information  or 
catalog  address 

COL.  S.  SELLERS,  1813   Waihington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

K  F  M  P  E  R  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

*•■•  *-'  iw*  *  *-•  *^  Highest  standard  as  "prep" 
school.  Highest  rating  by  War  Department.  New  lioo.ooo 
fireproof  barracks  under  construction.  All  athletics.  Tui- 
tion $480.  For  catalog  address  The  Supt.,  COL.  T.  A. 
JOHNSTON,  706  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Mo. 


THE  BRYANT 
SCHOOL   FOR 


STAMMERING 

A  most  conservative  and  reliable  institution,  prepared 
to  give  the  best  aid  known  for  the  correction  of  speech 
disorders.  Established  and  conducted  by  a  physician 
since  1888.  Treatment  suggestive,  formative,  discip- 
linary. Persons  of  all  ages  capable  of  learning  and 
following  the  rules  of  natural  speech  may  be  cured. 
My  personal  instruction  shows  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
You  learn  by  doing.  Call  or  write  for  interesting  booklet. 
FRANK  A.  BRYANT,  M.D.,  Principal,  26L  West  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.    Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world   curing  all  forms  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natural  method.      Write  today. 
North- Western  School  for  Stammerers,  Inc.,  2324  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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SCHOOLS 


-NORTHWESTERN  i 
UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Oratory  and 
Physical  Education 

EXPRESSION.    Courses-Interpretation;  I). 

Practical    Public    Speaking;    Dramatics;    stoty 
Telling;  and  kindred  subjects. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATIONS    mrses-For  Physi- 
cal Director  and  Playground  Workers;  Pageantry; 

an  unity  Work;  Practice  Teaching;  Aesthetic 
Danping- 
SUMMER  SESSION.--Coursos -Regul ar  Work  in 
>n  and  in  Physical   Education.    Special 
attention  given  to  the  problems  of  the  teacher. 

RALPH  B.  DENNIS.  Director,  Box  2080.  Evanston,  Illinois 


HENDERSON    /-« 
SCHOOL    OF    W 

AEOLIAN  HALL.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

VOICE  BUILDING  — SPEECH  MAKING 

WHAT  TO  SAY — HOW  TO  SAT  IT 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 


For  nearly  sixty  >e:irs 
the  leader.  Thoro  train- 
ing: in  every    business 
pursuit.      Aetiial   pnu-- 
tice  m  required  duties. 
Accounting,       Banking, 
vil  Service.    Secretarial 
Teachers'  courses.    Both 
Has    trained    more    than 
thousand  of  America's  sueeess- 
Open  all   the  year.     Enter 
f.    Catalog  on  reijuest. 
01  bir<.  Poughkeepsio,  N. Y. 


SCHOOL  OF 
RELIGION 


Vanderbilt  University 

For  t  he  education  of  pastors,  preachers,  missionaries  and 
V.M.C.A.  workers.  Graduate  courses  in  College  of  Arts 
and  in  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  open  to  students* 
M.A.  and  B.D.  degrees."  Scholarships  covering  board 
and  University  fees  available  for  approved  college  grad- 
uates. Open  to  students  of  all  Churches  alike.  Empha- 
sis on  the  things  that  unite  Christian  believers.  Choice 
Southern  climate.    Address 

De«n  W.  F.  TILLETT,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Sargent  School  ^S' 

Established  1881. 

Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


AT  HOME 


TO 


SING 


Learn 

Harvey  Sulherland,  1832  49th  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Send  2-cent  Stamp 
for  Helpful  Booklet, 
"The  Voice  Made 
Beautiful." 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become   a  lawyer.    Legally 
trained  men  win  high  positions 
and  big  success  in  business  and 
public    life.    Greater   opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
independent— be  a  leader.    Law- 
^^  vers  earn 

$3,00O  to  $10,000  Annually 
guide  yoa  step  by  step.    You  can  train  at  home 
during*  spare  time.     We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.    Money,  refunded  according? 
to    our   Guarantee    Bond    if    dissatisfied.       Degree 
of  I  L.  H.  conferred.    Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents  enrolled.     Low  cost,  easy   terms,     fourteen 
volume  Law  Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speakinp  free  if 
you  enroll   now.    Get  our  valuable   120   page  "Law  Guide"  and 

'Eviri.-nf*»"  hmtV<>  frop        S*-»ml  for  them— now. 


'Evidence"  books  free.     Send  for  them- 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  S52-F 


Chicago 


MAKING  *50©0 
ACCOUNTANTS 

OUT  OF 

$900  BOOKKEEPERS 

Don't  allow  *-our?elf  t0  get  jn  a  Rut.  Regard  your 
knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  simply  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
a  better  position.  The  old  saying  that  "there's  always 
room  at  the  top"  is  truer  today  than  ever  before.  The 
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men  are  scarce. 

Our  Course  in  home  instruction  enables  you  to  become 
a  Certified  Public  or  Cost  Accountant  in  a  short  time, 
and  in  your  leisure  hours.  Our  easy  system  of  teaching 
by  mail  yives  you  practical,  personal  attention  by  men 
of  recognized  standing  in  their  profession.  Many  of 
our  graduates  are  earning  over  $5000  yearly. 
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Become  a  Star  Salesman 
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The  little  matter  of 

eeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth  :now  in  its  25th  year.  This  paper  fills- the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  It  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 
means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 
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Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partialand  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 
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This  library  -was  originally  started 'with  only  three  Globe-W ernicke  units — the  stack  in  the  center, 
•with  the  writing  desk  unit.  As  the  books  accumulated,  it  grew  to  its  present  size 
by  the  addition  of  a  section  or  two  at  a  time. 

Sectional  Bookcases 


Springtime  brings  with  it  a  desire  to'  refurnish 
the  home.  The  home  that  has  already  started  a 
library  with  Globe- Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcases, 
can  secure  many  new  and  charming  effects  by  the 
addition  of  one  or  more  sections. 

If  you  have  not  already  started  a 
Globe- Wernicke  library,  do  so  this 
spring.  Begin  with  two  or  three  units 
— and  add  to  them  as  your  books  accu- 
mulate. You  can  thus  get  an  endless  variety 
of  decorative  treatments  year  after   year. 

Variety  of  Patterns 

Globe- Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcases 
come  in  a  variety  of  patterns,  in  many 
different  woods  and  finishes,  to  match 
furniture  and  furnishings,  such  as  Sher- 
aton, Colonial,  Art  Mission,  Ideal  and  Standard. 

The  endless  variety  of  possible  arrangements  make 
Globe- Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcases  an  added  attraction 
to  any  room — living-room,  library,  den,  bed- room  or 
study.  An  assortment  of  books  in  several  roorn^  add  to 
the  charm  of  the  home,  and  encourage  habits  of  reading 
and  study. 


Note    these  advantages  of   the  Globe- Wernicke 
sectional  or  unit  idea: 

I — You   buy   only  the  shelf-space  needed   for  your  books,  and 

add  ether  units    as  required. 
2 — You  can  rearrange  the  sections  to  fit  varying  wall  spaces  in 

the    same  room,  or  in  other  rooms. 
3 — In  case  of  fire  each  section,  books  and  all, 

can  be  quickly  removed. 
4 — It  is  always  possible  to  secure  additional 
Globe- Wernicke  sections  to  match  your 
original  purchase,  both  in  style  and  finish. 
5 — The  superior  quality  of  materials  and  work- 
manship insure  a  lifetime  of  service. 


Built-to-Endure 

Globe- Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcases  are 
mechanically  perfect — possess  such  patent- 
ed and  exclusive  features  as  easy-opening, 
noiseless-closing,  dust-excluding,  non-bind- 
ing, roller-bearing  doors — non-warping  backs  and  bottoms. 

The  name  Globe- Wernicke  is  your  assurance  of  quality,  beauty 
and  durability — all  at  modest  cost.  Write  for  illustrated  Bookcase 
Catalogue  No.    13 15,  and  list  of  "The  World's  Best  Books" — free. 

JTbc  Slofee^Wcrmckc  Go., 

Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  agencies  in  2,000  cities. 
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WILL  LABOR   COOPERATE   OR   OBSTRUCT? 


THIS  BIG  QUESTION,  which  President  Wilson  put  to 
the  chief  of  the  striking  ship-carpenters,  we  have  addresl 
to  many  other  labor-spokesmen  all  over  the  country, 
and  have  asked  them  whether  our  war-efforts  are  to  be  hampered 
by  strikes  in  essential  war-industries,  or  whether  the  workers 
will  keep  at  their  tasks  and  accept  government  arbitration  of 
their  demands.  The  common  interpretation  of  the  many 
emphatically  patriotic  utterances  of  labor  conventions  and 
committees,  of  high  officials  and  other  spokesmen  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  has  been  that  labor's  sword — the  strike — 
must  remain  in  its  sheath,  and  that  a  truce  must  be  declared  in 
the  old  struggle  between  labor  and  capital,  if  American  labor  is 
to  keep  its  pledge  of  loyalty  and  win  in  our  workshops  and  ship- 
yards the  nation's  war  against  German  aggression.  Last  month 
labor  celebrated  a  "Loyalty  Week,"  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
who  is  perhaps  as  proud  of  his  miners'  union-card  as  of  his  place 
in  the  Cabinet,  declared  before  a  New  York  audience  his  con- 
fidence that  as  long  as  "we  have  on  our  hands  a  strike  by  the 
United  States  of  America  against  the  autocracy  of  Germany" 
labor  will  not  "scab"  upon  the  United  States.  American  labor 
is  officially  and  predominatingly  loyal,  but  the  daily  press  of  the 
country  note  that  nevertheless  war-work  has  been  seriously 
hampered  and  delayed  by  successive  labor  disputes,  strike- 
threats,  and  walkouts.  Two  weeks  ago  striking  carpenters  in 
Eastern  shipyards  were  recalled  to  their  tasks  only  by  a  direct 
message  from  the  White  House,  in  which  the  President  told 
them  that  no  body  of  workers  "have  the  moral  right  in  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  of  the  nation  to  strike  until  every  method  of 
adjustment  has  been  tried  to  the  limit,"  and  asked  bluntly, 
"Will  you  cooperate  or  will  you  obstruct?"  For  the  benefit 
of  our  readers  who  may  have  been  led  to  wonder  whether  labor 
really  intends  to  cooperate  or  to  obstruct  we  have  asked  many 
journals  representing  the  workers  whether,  in  their  opinion, 
labor  in  war-industries  should  accept  government  arbitration 
instead  of  striking.  A  'minority  of  those  replying,  who  speak 
for  Socialists  and  "working-class"  radicals,  insist  that  labor, 
in  the  words  of  the  Wheeling  Majority,  "should  never,  in  war 
or  peace,  give  up  its  right  to  strike."  Tho  the  West  Virginia 
editor  admits  this  weapon  "should  be  used  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort," he  contends  that  to  compel  labor  to  forego  such  a  funda- 
mental right  "is  to  conscript,"  and  argues  that  "human  beings 


should  not  be  conscripted  to  the  service  of  the  state  until  all 
profits  and  capital  have  been  conscripted."  other  statements 
of  the  radical  labor  view-point  reflecl  the  new  consciousness  of 
power  which  this  war  has  given  workers  in  all  countries.  H< 
for  instance,  is  the  message  from  an  appropriately  named 
Chicago  journal  of  social  reform,  The  Eye-Opener: 

"Labor  in  war-industries  should  accept  government  arbitra- 
tion if  all  the  arbitrators  are  representatives  of  labor.  In  this 
way  tin-  workers  would  practically  fix  their  own  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions,  as  they  should.  This  would  force  private  owner- 
ship, and  the  thing  that  keeps  it  alive,  profiteering,  out  of  the 
war-industries.  It  will\dtimately  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
real  working-class  government,  upon  which  the  workers  will 
make  no  demands  that  can  not  be  met,  since  they  will  be  labor- 
ing for  themselves,'and"any  unjust  demands  will  be  against  their 
own  interests.  This  plan  is  the  only  real  strike  preventive. 
It  can  be  put  into  force  now  if  the  Government  wills  it.  The 
capitalist  and  middle  classes  would  protest,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
do  not  have  the  power  to  make  good  their  protests.  If  some 
such  plan  is  not  adopted  the  workers  will  continue  to  strike  and 
threaten  to  strike  until  the  Government  surrenders." 

A  frank  Socialistic  defense  of' the  war-time  strike  comes  from 
the  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Leader.  To  quote  Mr.  Berger,  a 
former  Congressman  as  well  as  a  present  editor: 

"The  American  working  class  owes  to  itself  to  see  that  the 
standard  of  living  should  not  be  lowered  during  the  war  on 
account  of  the  unprecedented  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  There 
is  great  danger  that  such  will  be  the  case  under  the  agreement  of 
the  Government  with  some  of  the  unions.  The  ship-builders 
were  to  come  to  Washington  to  settle  with  the  labor  leaders 
any  troubles  that  might  arise.  The  ship-builders  are  making 
untold  millions  of  dollars  for  themselves  by  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tionable methods,  but  these  gentlemen  are  refusing  to  meet  the 
just  demands  of  their  workmen.  Now,  why  should  the  work- 
ingmen  give  up  any  right  simply  because  Gompers,  Duncan,  and 
Morrison,  the  heads  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  also.W.  B.  Wilson,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  were  born  under  the  English  dag  and  not  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  These  leaders  have  been  cajoled  and 
petted  until  they  now  side  with  the  capitalists  and  against 
American  workmen,  and  claim  that  the  class  struggle  will  inter- 
fere with  winning  this  war.  And  why  should  labor  leaders 
think  more  of  winning  this  war  for  the  capitalists  than  of  win- 
ning better  living  conditions  for  the  American  working  class.' 
The  English  and  the  German  labor  leaders,  while  supporting 
their  respective  governments,   took  care  of  the  class   inter. 


TT^TJ  ATS  •  ^  a  >'ear>  m  advance;  six  months,  $1.75;  three  months,  $1 ; 
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of  labor  in  these  oounti  \     to  accepting  government  arbi- 

we  have  purelj  a  capitalist  class  movement 

In  Washington  with   Morgan,   Davison,  Vanderlip,  Stettinius, 

.  in  the  --aildlc-.  labor  thould  respectfully  decline  govern- 
ment interference.     The  momenl  the  working  class  lias  repre- 

tation    in   the  Government    commensurate   to   its   numbers 
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HELP    PUSH! 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

and  importance,  workingnien   will  bo  willing    to  have  govern- 
ment arbitration." 

But  the  leading  Socialist  daily  in  the  East  declares  in  favor 
of  arbitration,  even  compulsory  arbitration,  but,  as  it  says, 
"'  without  troubling  to  give  ethical  reasons  for  our  choice."  The 
New  York  Call,  it  will  be  seen,  prefers  arbitration  simply  because 
government  arbitrators,  recognizing  labor's  power,  will  never 
dure  decide  in  favor  of  the  employers.  Thus  The  Call  would 
only  abandon  the  sword  to  carry  on  the  war  against  capital 
with  a  more  effective  weapon.     As  we  read: 

"In  a  general  way  we  should  favor  that  anomaly  called  'com- 
pulsory arbitration'  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  It  can 
not  and  dare  not  try  to  compel  the  laborers,  but  it  can  compel 
the  employers  under  the  threat  of  taking  over  the  control  of 
their  business.  We  should  say  that  as  government  arbitration 
seems  to  lead  in  a  general  way  toward  that  consummation,  we 
are  for  it  in  preference  to  the  other.  In  case  both  sides  are 
stubborn,  as  they  undoubtedly  would  be,  the  Government  would 
naturally  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  coerce  the  em- 
ployers. It  would  not  dare  attempt  the  same  thing  with  labor, 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  strongest  force  in  the  world,  and 
is  beginning,  however  dimly,  to  recognize  that  fact.  The 
Government  can  not  suppress  strikes;  suppressing  employers 
might  be  a  tough  job,  but  under  pressure  it  can  be  done.  The 
weakest  goes  to  the  wall,  and  in  this  case  it  is  not  labor  that  is 
the  weakest.  So,  on  the  principle  that  'might  makes  right,' 
we  choose  government  arbitration  without  troubling  to  give 
ethical  reasons  for  our  choice." 

But  the  more  conservative  union-labor  journals  solidly  and 
on  patriotic  grounds  declare  against  the  war-time  strike,  either 
categorically  or  with  certain  reservations.  "Loyal  trade- 
unionists  of  all  crafts  in  the  United  States  believe,"  according  to 
The  Missouri  Trades  Unionist,  of  Joplin,  that  the  present  crisis 
confronting  the  country  warrants  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
government  arbitration  of  all  disputes  in  war-industries,  "even 
to"  the  extent*  of  obliterating  strikes  entirely."  Pending  the 
close  of  the  war,  The  Square  Deal,  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  believes 
"it  is  the  duty  of  labor  to  accept  government  arbitration." 
From  our  great  inland  harbor  city  of  Duluth  comes  a  ringing 


declaration  against  the  DM  of  the  strike  in  war-time  and  a 
whole-hearted  acceptance  of  government  arbitration.  Pot 
this  is  the  way  The  Labor  World  as  •  r  al  once  our  query  and 
the  [President's  demand  for  cooperation  instead  of  obstruction 

"No  American  workingmen  who  have  any  regard  for  their 
country  and  the  great  principle.-,  of  human  liberty  and  demoora 
which  are  at  stake  in  this  war  will  do  one  act  I  hat  w  ill  delay  for  a 
single  momenl  the  building  of  a  ship  or  the  production  of  an 

article  needed  to  feed,  clolhe,  or  equip  our  bo\  s  in  France  or  in 

training  al  home.  President  Wilson  and  the  Government  are 
determined  thai  exact  justice  shall  be  done  to  all.  Employ* 
can  not  lie  intolerant  and  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Government,  nor  can  workingmen  harass  and  worry  the  Gov- 
ernment every  time  the  machinery  of  adjustment  seems  slow  in 
operation,  and  retain  the  sympathy  of  the  American  people. 
We  have  always  opposed  compulsory  arbitration.  We  are 
against  it  now.  But  if  men  will  not  appreciate  the  gravity  of 
the    present    situation    when    our    liberty-developed    civilization 

trembles  in  the  balance,  and  by  their  seltish  acts  imperil  the 

safety  and  freedom  of  countless  millions,  then  we  are  prompted 

to  surrender  our  scruples  and  to  insist  that  Congress  pass  a  war- 
measure  at  once  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  court  with 
absolute  powers  to  be  composed  of  representatives,  in  equal 
numbers,  of  employers,  employees,  and  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  labor  disputes  of  every  character  arising  in 
industries  which  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  transporta- 
tion of  war-supplies  and  equipment,  to  the  end  that  there  shall 
be  uninterrupted  production  and  transportation.  There  are  no 
minor  liberties  in  this  country  as  important  as  saving  the  un- 
necessary slaughter  of  our  fellow  men  at  the  front." 

Several  labor  editors  base  their  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
arbitration  during  the  war  upon  their  confidence  in  the  fairness 
of  the  Government  as  at  present  constituted.  From  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  labor-union  stronghold,  the  editor  of  The  Labor  Clarion 
wires  us  that  since  "the  present  national  Administration  has 
shown  every  disposition  to  deal  fairly  with  the  workers,"  labor 
in  war-industries  "can  well  afford  to  accept  government  arbitra- 
tion, instead  of  striking,  in  this  crucial  period  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation."  Inasmuch  as  the  Government  has  established  agen- 
cies of  mediation  in  which  labor  is  represented,  the  editor  of 
The  Trades   Unionist    (Washington,  D.   C.)   "would    unhesitat- 


"FOR  THE  WANT  OF  THE  LABOR  THE  TONNAGE  WAS  LOST. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

ingly  say  that  until  the  use  of  all  such  agencies  has  been  resorted 
to,  labor  engaged  in  war-industry  should  not  strike."  Not 
only  have  the  proper  agencies  been  created,  but,  the  Washington 
editor  continues,  "never  in  the  history  of  the  country  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  have  the  working  people  had  such  a  champion 


. 
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for  their  just  aspirations  as   the   present    ['resident,  Woodrow 
Wilson."     Wherefore  it  i-  held,  "not  only  would  it  he  unpatriotic 
for  an  organized  strike  to  take  place  until  arbitration  is  resoi 
to,  but  it  would  he  the  an  of  ungratefulness  and  -tamp  upon 
the  brows  of  those  responsible  the  mark  of  the  Ingrate."     <  )r- 


A.MONG  THE    FELLOWS    WORKING   .VXD  FIGHTING    FOR 

us  there's  no  question  of  hours  and  overtime. 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 

ganized  labor  in  the  growing  seaport  city  of  Galveston  is  in  favor 
of  accepting  government  arbitration  instead  of  striking,  es- 
pecially in  war-industries.  In  giving  this  information,  the 
Galveston  Labor  Dispatch  declares  its  belief  that  "President 
Wilson  is  the  best  friend  the  workingman  has,  aside  from  Presi- 
dent Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  labor 
should  stand  behind  him  solidly." 

Labor  editors  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  while  dis- 
approving of  war-time  strikes,  find  some  justification  for  labor's 
restlessness,  point  out  flaws  in  the  Government's  labor  program, 
or  indicate  certain  conditions  essential  to  the  sheathing  of  labor's 
great  weapon  of  offense  and  defense.  For  instance,  The  Oregon 
Labor  Press  (Portland)  thinks  workers  in  war-industries  should 
accept  government  arbitration,  but  complains  that  the  failure 
to  enforce  arbitration  completely  and  speedily  has  caused  con- 
siderable unrest  in  its  section  of  the  country;  "guarantee  that 
the  awards  will  be  honestly  carried  out,  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty."  Far  across  the  country  The  Labor  Advocate,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  similarly  contends  that  while  "labor  em- 
ployed in  war-industries  should  accept  government  arbitration, 
the  arbitrators  should  act  at  once  without  red  tape."  In 
Colorado,  a  State  whose  labor  wars  roused  the  whole  country  not 
many  years  ago,  the  Denver  Labor  Bulletin,  while  protesting 
against  the  calling  of  strikes  before  an  opportunity  is  given  for 
government  investigation,  declares:  "Remove  the  suspicion  of 
profiteering,  and  the  labor  problem  during  the  war  is  solved." 
The  Non-Partizan  Leader,  representing  the  banded  and  polit- 
ically embattled  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  finds  this  solution 
for  the  war-time  strike  problem:  "The  Government  should 
immediately  commandeer  all  industries  where  strikes  occur; 
the  primary  cause  of  strikes  is  the  greed  of  government  con- 
tractors who  are  making  huge  profits  with  labor." 

The  editor  of  The  Iowa  Unionist  wires  from  Des  Moines  that 
while  he  favors  arbitration  as  against  strikes  in  war-time,  it 
ought  to  be  understood  "that  those  who  would  profit  by  im- 
posing intolerable  conditions  or  inadequate  wages  will  be  dealt 
with  as  summarily  as   those  who   voice  their  protest  through 


strikes."     In  the  adjoining  State  of  Illinois,  The  Peoria  Labor 
Qasetti  "standi  for  arbitration,"  bul  contends  that  eireuru 
alter  oases.     That  i-,  "oppn  on  on  the  pari  of  certain 

interests    will    not    at    all    times    permit    arbitration;   where   it 
sought   to   violate   labor  standard.-  and   n   line   tin    genera]   ton. 

of  employment,  there  i-  nothing  to  arbitrate."     Hut,  "when  a 

question  arises  that  does  not  involve  fundamental  principles  of 
Labor,  we  would  say  that  government  arbitration  should  pre- 
vail and,  if  refused  by  either  side,  government  control  should 
be  put  in   effect    itutanttr."  Ippeal,  the   widely  eir- 

oulated  Socialist  weekly  published  in  Ciirard,  Kansas,  which 
recently  came  out  in  support  of  tin-  war,  apparently  conditions 
its  acceptance  of  war-time  arbitration  when  it  says:  "To 
avoid  strikes  in  war-industries  the  Government  should  i > ■ 
that  the  worker-  be  given  the  fullest  opportunity  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively."  The  Philadelphia  Trad*  UnionNt 
contends  that  the  question  really  concerns  employer!  rather 
than  workers,  since  it  is  a  principle  of  unionism  that  the  strike 
should  l»e  resOrted  to  only  as  a  last  resort  in  the  struggle  for  fair 
play.  Strikes  may  be  averted  if  employers  show  the  proper 
spirit,  but — 

"Strikes  can  never  be  prohibited  because  union  workers, 
while  continuing  to  oppose  interruption  of  industry  by  every 
honorable  means,  will  always  insist  that  their  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  welfare  shall  be  maintained  and  that  they  and  their 
families  shall  live  in  decency,  in  a  scale  appropriate  with  the 
cost  of  fair  existence,  and  with  a  just  a--urance  of  improved 
conditions.  ...  In  some  departments  of  the  Federal  service,  the 
present  Administration  has  recognized  the  principles  of  organized 
labor.  By  adhering  to  those  principles  and  enforcing  them  wher- 
ever Government  assumes  industrial  control,  strikes  of  workers, 

in  such  industries,  will  be  made  unnecessary  and  obsolete." 

• 
The  loyal  declarations  of  prominent  labor-union  leaders  are 

familiar  to  newspaper  readers.     These  may  be  supplemented 
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\   \.  LB  SAM   SHOULD  GET  THEM    TOGETHER. 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

by  such  messages  as  this  which  we  have  received  from  John  H. 
Ferguson,  president  of  the  Baltimore,  Maryland  State,  and 
District  of  Columbia  Federation  of  Labor:  "Workers  engaged 
in  industries  essential  to  successful  operation  of  war  must 
be    persuaded    or,    if    persuasion    fails,    compelled    to    accept 
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ir.ilii.n,   iitul    when    I  spelled    I    mean   by    the  uso  of 

pon."     Mr.  John  J.  Joyce,  secretary-treasurer  <>f  the 
International  Lonj  iation,  believes  thai  work- 

in  war-industr  mid  l>y  all  means  accept  government 

arbitration  instead  of  striking."  Similarly  the  Beeretary- 
ir.  asurer  of  the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter 
Workers  Bays  thai  labor  Bhould  agree  to  accept  the  findings  of  a 
government   arbitration  board  instead  of   striking.    Then,  he 

add--,    "if  capital    would   do   the   same,    industry    Deed    not    stop." 

Leaders  of  the  t  nited  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  recently 
repeated  their  asseverations  of  loyalty. 
President  James  II.  Maurer,  of  the  Penn- 
Bylvania  state  Federation  of  Labor,  lias  em- 
phasized in  a  New  fork  Evening  Mail  inter- 
\  icw  the  patriotic  attitude  of  the  workers  he 
represents.       Hut    he  protests    that    they  will 

not  endure  having  their  liberties  "needlessly 
curtailed  and  their  rights  taken  away  "  un- 
der the  "guise  of  patriotism." 

"Labor's  voice,"  remarks  the  Newark 
Vews,  is  heard  in  the  declaration  recently 
issued  by  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  New 
\  ork  World  calls  this  ''the  finest  expression, 
coming  from  such  a  source,  in  any  bellig- 
erent country."  To  quote  a  few  charac- 
teristic sentences: 

'(live  workers  a  decent  place  to  live, 
protect  them  against  conditions  to  take  all 
their  wages  for  bare  existence,  give  them 
agencies  whereby  grievances  can  be  ad- 
justed anil  industrial  justice  assured,  make 
it  plain  that  their  labor  counts  in  the  win- 
ning a  war  for  greater  freedom,  not  for 
private  profiteering— -and  workers  can  be 
confidently  expected  to  do  their  part. 
Workers  are  loyal.  They  want  to  do  their 
share  for  the  Republic  and  for  winning 
the  war: 

"This   is    labor's   war.     It  must  be  won 
by    labor,    and    every    stage  in  the  fighting 
and   the   final   victory  must  be  to  count  for  humanity.     That 
result  only  can  justify  the  awful  sacrifice." 

Spokesmen  for  the  men  who  recently  went  on  strike  in  Eastern 
shipyards  complained  of  lack  of  consideration  by  government 
officials  and  a  scale  of  wages  much  below  that  obtaining  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  A  demand  was  also  made  for  the  "closed  shop." 
These  grievances  are  to  be  settled  by  the  Ship-building  Labor 
Adjustment  Board. 

Recent  admissions  by  railroad  officials  and  meat-packers 
that  their  workingmen  need  more  pay  has  an  obvious  bearing 
on  the  war-time  strike  problem.  Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson,  the 
eminent  statistician,  who  is  now  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, finds  manufacturers  slow  to  raise  wages  in  proportion 
with  the  advanced  cost  of  living.  As  he  says,  "the  manufac- 
turers  who  are  not  complaining  about  paying  advances  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  or  more  for  materials  which  they  must  use 
are  strenuously  objecting  to  paying  a  fraction  of  this  advance  in 
wages." 

Much  is  expected  by  the  press  from  the  reorganization  of  the 
Labor  Department  which  is  now  on  foot  and  which  will  coordi- 
nate the  dealings  with  labor  on  the  part  of  the  various  govern- 
ment Departments.  This  wall  "mobilize  our  man-power"  and 
"place  labor  on  a  war-basis,"  to  quote  two  editorial  characteriza- 
tions. Besides  this,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  chosen  a  board 
of  five  representatives  of  labor,  five  of  the  employers,  and  two  of 
the  general  public,  who  will  confer  and  lay  down  a  basis  for  gov- 
ernment war-time  policy  toward  labor.  The  activities  of  this 
board,  it  is  thought,  will  go  far  to  prevent  strikes  or  labor 
disputes. 


BOLOISM   IN   THIS   COUNTRY 

FRANCE  HAS  SHOWN  THE  WA1  to  meet  the  German 
peril  at  Verdun  and  the  Maine,  and  now  in  the  court 
■'  tial  and  death-sentence  of  Bolo  Pasha,  "  internal  ional 
crook,  spy,  and  intrigant,"  she  points  out  the  onlj  way  to  deal 
with  Germany's  pel  form  of  espionage,  Boloism.  Our  edit* 
emphasize  this  fact  as  they  note  the  expedition  with  which  Bolo 
was  convicted  after  a  trial  of  ten  days,  when  it  took  the  court 
martial,  as  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  puts  it,  "just  fifteen  minut 
to  billet  him   to  a  berth  with  Jud  W< 

are  more  tender  with  our  "\iper-folk  ovi  r 
here,  according  to  this  journal  and  many 
others,  while  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
says  sarcastically,  "our  way  thus  far  has 
been  to  arrest  spies  and  traitors,  try  them, 
and  if  twelve  'peers'  find  them  guilty,  put 
them  in  internment-camps  and  feed  them 
chicken."  France  is  near  enough  to  Ger- 
many geographically,  remarks  the  Man- 
chester Union,  to  know  that  "pussyfoot- 
ing" in  treason  cases  would  be  fatal.  A 
show  of  clemency  in  Bolo's  case  would  only 
have  encouraged  Germany's  unscrupulous 
agents  everywhere.  Once  let  it  be  known 
that  there  is  no  mercy  for  enemy  agents 
and  they  will  become  far  less  numerous, 
and  this  journal  suggests  that  we  may  well 
take  a  page  from  the  book  of  France  in  this 
matter.  When  the  United  States  has  been 
at  war  as  long  as  France,  we  shall  have  less 
consideration  for  traitors,  according  to  the 
Memphis  News-Scimitar,  which  holds  that 
"it  is  doubtful  if  Bolo  Pasha  is  a  greater 
offender  against  his  country  than  some 
Americans  are  against  the  United  States." 
Bolo  Pasha  was  talking  peace  while  his 
country  was  at  war,  we  are  reminded,  and 
was  the  chief  exponent  of  "a  brand  of  pacifism 
worse  than  inertia,"  while  France  was  calling  every  loyal  son 
to  fight.  He  spent  some  time  in  the  United  States  and  was 
entertained  by  newspaper  editors  who  shared  his  views,  perhaps, 
and  others  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  thrown  into 
his  company.  Now  he  is  going  to  be  shot  for  his  crime,  and 
The  News-Scimitar  asks: 

"How  long  will  it  be  before  the  United  States  will  begin  to 
stand  men  against  walls  and  demand  of  them  the  extreme  penalty 
for  offenses  no  greater  than  his? 

"The  more  treason  there  is  lurking  in  a  man's  heart  the  more 
patriotism  you  hear  from  his  lips. 

"When  a  man  talks  of  ending  this  war  without  indemnity, 
it  is  equivalent  to  the  belief  that  Germany  should  escape  the 
penalty  for  the  worst  crime  ever  committed  against  civilization 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  if  the  Allies  are  victorious,  and  he 
is  talking  of  something  impossible  of  conception  to  the  German 
mind  if  Germany  is  victorious. 

"France  and  Britain  know  their  Germans.  They  know  the 
pro-German  sentiment  when  they  hear  it  exprest,  and  they 
will  have  none  of  it. 

"How  many  factories  must  be  burned;  how  many  munitions- 
plants  must  be  blown  up;  how  many  bodies  of  American  sol- 
diers must  be  washed  ashore  by  the  sea-waves  that  break  against 
the  rocky  coast  of  Ireland,  before  we,  too,  shall  recognize  the 
serpent  and  crush  its  head?" 

Similarly  the  New  York  Globe  contrasts  the  firmness  of  France 
with  the  weakness  of  our  Government  in  dealing  with  Boloists. 
It  cites  the  President  as  being  on  record  to  the  effect  that  scon  is 
of  our  citizens,  while  this  country  was  at  peace  with  Germany, 
were  killed  by  murderers  in  the  employ  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. Yet  when  the  guilty  have  been  caught  they  have  been 
tried  for  minor  and  technical  offenses.     Not  only  have  murder 


BOLO  PASHA. 

To  liken  him  to  Benedict  Arnold 
is  a  slander  upon  the  latter." 
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and  arson  brought  no  punishment,  bul  "nothing  has  been  done 
to  bring  to  account  the  newspapers  w Inch  had  accept*  d  G 
money  and  organizations   financed   by  German  subventio 
The  theory  is,  according  to  this  newspaper,  that  "it  is  not 
to  act  energetically  because  to  do   so    may    engender    war-bit- 
terness,"  but — 

"Tilings  that  the  German  Government  does  may  nol  be 
permitted  it'  the  world  is  to  be  safe,  and  the  fact  should  be 

laced  early  rather  than  late.      To  condone  crime  is  to  encourage 
crime,  and  one  of   the  elements  making  for  a   prolongation   of 

the    war     has    been     the     failure 

to  bring  home  to  the  German 
people  that  things  done  l>y 
their  government   will   not    bo 

endured." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  points 
out    that  Boloism  has  not  been 

restricted  to  France,  for  En- 
gland had  it  and  weeded  it  out, 
Italy  had  it  and  it  was  almost 
her  undoing,  and  America  has 
it  and  is  fighting  it  determin- 
edly. Interesting  testimony  is 
given  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
\  ork  World  signed  "Police- 
man," which  reads: 

"The  Prussian  propaganda 
takes  strange  forms  sometimes. 
Just  now  there  are  weird  tales 
afloat  on  the  lOast  Side  that  corn 
is  dangerous  to  eat.  In  the 
Ridgewood  section  if  one  puts 
out  a  service  flag  there  is  always 
a  possibility  that  the  rent  will 
be  raised  by  the  landlord. 
Butcher- shops  are  breeding* 
places  to  discourage  the  efforts 
of    the    Food     Administration. 

Bakeries  are    inclined    to   encourage  the  sale  of  white  bread, 
just  to  he  morally  treasonable. 

"These  observations  can  be  readily  increased  by  going 
around  the  city." 

The  evidence  on  which  Bolo  was  convicted  was  circum- 
stantial, but  none  the  less  convincing,  says  the  New  York  World', 
which  reminds  us  that  some  of  the  strongest  links  were  sup- 
plied by  Attorney-General  Lewis,  of  New  York  State,  who 
traced  a  Bolo  fund  of  more  than  SI ,500,000  from  the  Deutsche 
Bank  of  Berlin  through  several  banks  of  New  York  City  to 
France,  where  the  money  was  used  to  buy  newspapers  and 
impress  the  French  people  with  the  hopelessness  of  standing 
out  against  Germany.      In  noting   that  Bolo  was  specifically 


Pasha,  in  the  view  of  the  Richmond  Journal,  which  "alm< 
regrets  the  passing  of  the  boiling-in-oi]  period  of  administering 
reprisal   t"  traitors  to  their  country."     The  name  of  Bolo  will 
go  down  in  history  "beside  that  of  Judas,  the  Pittsburg 

Pi  '.  and  "to  liken  him  to  Benedict  Arnold  is  a  slander  upon  the 
latter."  Hair-dresser  of  Marseilles,  ladies'  man  and  bigamist 
in  Paris,  a  pasha  in  Egypt,  and  Germai  for  the  corruption 

of  the  French  press,  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  his  disgraceful 
death  may  give  his  name  permanence  in  history,  but  it  can 
have  "no  other  regrettable  feature  or  corollary."  The  con- 
viction of  Bolo  Pasha  should 
open  the  world's  eyes  more  com- 
pletely to  the  net  of  espionage 
and  treason  which,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
-"ii  pointed  out  to  '  bngresa  in 

his  original   demand     for  a   rup- 
ture   of    diplomatic     relations 

with  ( lennany,  has  covered  the 
whole  earth.  Such  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Boston  Christina 
Science  Monitor,  which  go* 
to  say  that  Germany  has  been 
spinning  this  web,  it  would  ap- 
I"  ar,  for  almost  half  ;i  century. 
The  threads  were  sometimes 
kings  and  queens,  sometimes, 
it  is  charged,  cabinet  ministers, 
sometimes  ambassadors  and 
consuls,  frequently  journalists, 
and  even  electricians,  lobster- 
sellers,  and  women  of  doubtful 
character.     We  read  then: 

"One  end  of  the  thread  might 
be  held  by  a  king  in  Greece  and 
the  other  by  a  king  in  Bulgaria; 
one  end  by  an  ambassador  in 
Washington  and  the  other  by  an  ambassador  in  Buenos  Air 
one  end  by  a  consul  in  Bushire  and  the  other  by  a  shah  in  Teheran, 
and  one  end  by  a  khedive  in  Cairo  and  another  by  a  lobster- 
merchant  in  Marseilles. 

"The  story  of  the  industries  of  the  lobster-merchant  is  peculiar- 
ly interesting.  Paul  Bolo  was  one  of  the  principal  Herman 
spies  in  France,  indeed,  in  the  world.  Beginning  life  as  a  lobster- 
merchant  in  Marseilles,  he  subsequently  traveled  in  communion 
wine  and  champagne,'  and  eventually  was  guilty  of  bigamy  in 
marrying  a  lady  of  fortune  in  Bordeaux.  After  the  war  began, 
he  for  months  flitted  between  Paris  and  New  York,  or  Paris  and 
Rome,  conducting  his  operations  with  such  dexterity  that,  tho 
the  French  Government  was  perfectly  conscious  of  what  was 
going  on  it  could  get  no  evidence  against  him.  In  some  in- 
conceivable way  he  succeeded  in  muzzling,  or  having  muzzled, 
the  French  press,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Clemenoeau's 
charged  with  having  financed  Le  Journal,  of  Paris,  with  German  .  diatribes  in  V Homme  Enchatni,  it  is  doubtful  if  his  exposure 
money,  the  Peoria  Transcript  observes: 

"The  same  propaganda  has  been  pushed  in  the  United  States. 
Newspaper  correspondents,  lecturers,  and  mechanics  have  been 
influenced  by  use  of  German  money,  and  it  was  shown  in  the  vbn 
[gel  papers  that  a  credit  of  .550,000  was  extended  to  Count  von 
Bernstorff  corruptly  to  influence  Congress.  The  permanency 
of  our  institutions  rests  upon  a  free  and  uncorrupted  press.  In 
an  age  of  newspapers,  tainted  news  or  editorial  opinion  is  in- 
finitely more  disastrous  to  national  welfare  than  poisoned 
food  or  damaged  machinery. 

"Boloism  may  not  die  with  Bolo,  but  it  will  be  appreciably 
clucked  if  meddlers  with  public  opinion  are  put  into  the  same 
category  with  dealers  in  other  poisons." 

Bolo's  punishment  is  just  and  will  be  a  warning  in  Frame, 
according  to  the  Mobile  Register,  which  believes  wre  should 
have  less  spying,  incendiarism,  and  "other  devilment "  in 
our  country  if  we  were  not  so  lenient-;  and  the  Washington 
Xtar  urges  that  if  we  find  a  traitor  of  the  Bolo  stripe  the  fate 
of  the  renegade  Frenchman  should  be  meted  to  that  miserable 
American.     Shooting  is   too  good   for   "such  a  cur"  as  Bolo 


TRIUMPHANT. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


ever  would  have  come.  When,  however,  Mr.  Clemeneeau 
turned  the  arc-light  of  publicity  on  to  Le  Bonnet  Rouge,  with  the 
result  that  its  editor  and  manager  were  both  arrested,  Bolo's 
sense  of  security  must  have  begun  to  evaporate.  It  was  in 
August  that  Almereyda,  the  editor  of  the  paper  and  the  friend 
of  the  ex-Premier,  Mr.  Caillaux,  and  of  Mr.  Malvy,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  was  arrested.  Then  immediately  came  that 
prison  tragedy  of  the  bootlace,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  stream  of 
evidence  had  been  again  dammed  up.  Dammed  up  it  might, 
indeed,  have  remained  had  it  not  been  for  Leon  Daudet's  open 
letter  to  the  President,  charging  Mr.  Mahy  with  treason.  This 
letter  ultimately  caused  the  fall  of  the  Ribot  ministry,  of  which 
Mr.  Malvy  was  a  member,  and  so  paved  the  way  for  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Clemeneeau,  with  the  certainty  that  the  affair  of  L< 
Bonnet  Rouge,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Malvy  and  Mr.  Caillaux, 
would  be  probed  to  the  bottom." 

The  Monitor  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Caillaux,  Mr.  Mahy,  and 
Senator  Humbert,  who  had  secured  a  large  interest  in  Le  Journal, 
are  now  awaiting  trial  by  the  same  court  that  sentenced  Bolo  Pasha 
to  be  shot,  and  the  Chicago  Herald  thinks  Mr.  Caillaux  must 
have  heard  the  verdict  with  deep  and  "  purely  personal "  regret. 
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•   SAVE   1.000,000  TONS   OF   SHIPPING 


A" 


LEA8T  1,000,000  additional  bom  of  shipping  will  be 
nade  available  for  war-purposes,  we  are  assured,  l>>  the 
order  requiring  licenses  for  all  exports  and 
imports.  Unessential  oargoes  will  be  eliminated  and  essentia] 
ones  given  tin  right  of  way.  For  one  thing,  it  is*  expected,  we 
will  now  be  able  to  Perry  our  men  and  munitions  to  France  and 
supplies  to  (In  Allies  in  rarJid-transil  time.  The  order  is  worth 
months  of  debate  w  ith  Teutonic  chancellors  and  foreign  ministers 
On  war-aims  and  peace  terms, 
sa.\sihe\ew  York  rimes,  which 
believes  that  it  will  convince  the 

( !>  nnan     military     party    we    are 

!>  going  to  fight;  and  the  New 
,t  ork  Evening  Post  calls  it  only 
the  logical  development  of  all 
our  force.-,  in  winning  the  war. 
This  daily  and  others  point  out 
that  our  Allies  long  ago  adopted 
the  trade-license  plan.  In  its 
Washington  correspondence  we 
read  that  practically  all  the  ships 
in  the  world  have  come  under 
the  control  of  the  Allies,  neutral 
\essels  included,  for  they  can 
carry  only  the  products  for 
which  licenses  are  given  by  the 
I'nited  States,  England,  and 
France,  and  rather  than  lie  idle 
they  will  avail  themselves  of 
such  opportunities  as  present 
themselves  for  trade.  We  read 
further: 


E 
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— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


"By  requiring  licenses,  the 
tinted  States,  in  effect,  directs 
all  ocean-going  traffic  to  and  from 
her  own  ports.  If  the  United 
States  -can  get  along  with  less 
eoffee,  or  with  less  bananas,  s'ome 
of  the  steamers  plying  between  here  and  South-American  ports 
will  be  obliged  to  transport  less  cargo,  and  some  of  these  ships 
will  be  available  for  other  purposes.  It  is  going  to  affect  many 
lines  of  business,  because  there  will  be  no  use  consigning  a  car- 
load of  American  manufactures  to  a  seaport  town  if  no  license  is 
available  to  get  it"  on  boar,d  a  ship.  The  export  and  import 
embargo  will  therefor-e  dovetail  with  the  embargo  on  rail 
transportation." 

In  ordinary  times  the  Government's  assumption  of  control  of 
tin  country's  entire  foreign  commerce,  remarks  the  New  York 
Ih rah!,  would  be  regarded  as  a  "deplorable  interference  with 
trade  and  a  dangerous  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
executives,"  but  "war-times,  war-measures";  and  this  journal 
adds  that  the  new  regulations,  wisely  applied,  should  have  ben- 
eficent results,  and  are  necessary  not  only  to  conserve  resources 
for  ourselves  and  the  Allies,  but  to  prevent  such  resources  from 
reaching  our  enemies  by  devious  routes.  Says  the  New  York 
World: 

"The  first  effects  of  the  order  as  administered  by  the  War- 
Trade  Board  will  be  felt  by  those  whose  trade,  incoming  or 
outgoing,  is  in  luxuries.  There  has  been  a  natural  reluctance  at 
Washington  to  designate  commodities  or  industries  as  non- 
essential, but  this  decree  will  compel  many  final  decisions. 

"Recently  the  cobelligerents  opposed  to  Germany  entered 
upon  an  agreement  for  the  joint  use  of  ocean  carriers  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  to  the  seat  of  war.  In 
full  command  of  the  sea,  except  for  the  depredations  of  sub- 
marines, they  made  regulations  for  neutrals  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves. No  harbor  is  open  to  a  ship  that  violates  the  rules,  but 
these  rules  recognize  every  right  save  that  of  serving  the  enemy. 
Yesterday's  proclamation  supplements  this  program." 


RUSSIA   AT  GERMANY'S   MERCY 

VIDBNCE    ENOUGH    that    Lenine   and    Trotzky   are 
German  agents   is  Been  by  some  observers  bere  in  the 
smoothness  with  which  Russian  events   took   shape  to 
Germany's  advantage,  from   the  anomalou  ■    declaration 

which  demobilized  the  Russian  armies  to  the  renewed  German 
invasion  of   Russia,   with   its   virtually   unopposed  oaptun    ■■! 

Lutsk    and     Dvinsk,    and     the    subsequenl     agreement     by     the 

Bolshevik    leaders    to  sign  a  peace  treats    embodying  all   oi 

Germany's  term-,  even  to  an* 
nexations  and   indemnities.     Bo 

easy  was  the  capture  of  these  im- 
portant Russian  cities,  notes  a 
London  correspondent, "as almof  i 

to  suggest  that  the  Bolshevik 
chiefs  had  suggested  J  he  demon- 
stration in  order  to  justify  their 
complete  submission  to  the  Ger- 
man terms."  "The  signing  of  a 
formal  peace  on  Germany's 
terms  marks  the  final  act  of  be- 
trayal on  tin  part  of  the  Bol- 
shevik!,"'remarks  the  New  York 
World,  which  thinks  that 
"Trotzky  and  Lenine  have  done 
their  best  by  the  Kaiser,  whether 
actuated  by  money,  or  lust  for 
power,  or  the  insanity  of  class 
hatred."  But  even  while  We 
read  these  denunciations  dis- 
patches from  Petrograd  tell  us 
that  the  demobilization  of  the 
Russian  Army  and  Fleet' has  been 
stopt,  that  preparations  have 
been  made  for  a  stubborn  defense 
of  Petrograd,  and  that  "the 
Russian  troops  have  been  ordered 
to  resist  the  German  advance 
and  to  evacuate  their  positions  only  when  necessary,  destroying 
property  as  they  fall  back."  Yet  when  the  German  Army 
of  invasion  crossed  the  Dvina  and  took  Dvinsk,  notes  the 
New  York  Herald,  there  was  not  enough  of  the  Russian  Army 
in  evidence  even  to  destroy  the  bridges.  If  events  now  move 
faster  in  Russia,  thinks  the  New  York  Times,  it  is  "due  simply 
to  the  fact  that  Germany  has  become  tired  of  play-acting  and 
short  of  temper."     To  quote  further: 

"Trotzky's  last  sketch  was  a  dramatic  challenge  to  Germany 
to  invade  an  unresisting  proletarian  country  if  she  daced.  'See, 
our  arms  are  folded;  shoot  us  down,  and  our  German  brothers 
will  rise  in  revolution  against  you.'  The  answer  to  that  challenge 
was  curt — the  dispatch  of  two  German  armies  into  Russia;  and 
now,  definitely  at  the  end  of  his  rope,  Trotzky  lets  go  of  it 
and  tumbles  into  the  abyss.  He  may  deserve  credit  for  the 
length  of  time  he  spun  out  his  longer  and  more  complicated 
role,  his  attempt  to  keep  a  pointless  peace  conversation  going 
on  forever  at  Brest- Li  to  vsk;  but  even  that  is  doubtful,  since 
it  is  likely  enough  that  Germany  permitted  or  instigated  him 
to  do  it  for  her  own  purposes.  Those  who  have  imagined  that 
they  saw  a  bewildered  Germany,  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with 
such  clever  conversationalists  as  the  Bolsheviki,  must  be  dis- 
illusioned by  now.  Germany  simply  let  the  performance 
go  on  till  she  had  things  properly  arranged  in  the  Ukraine,  in 
Roumania,  and  elsewhere,  and  then  terminated  the  farce; 
it  was  she,  not  Trotzky,  who  was  timing  the  acts  and  giving 
the  cues." 

Germany's  own  version  of  the  altruistic  motives  behind  her 
Russian  operations  is  supplied  by  Prince  Leopold,  who,  in  an 
address  to  the  army  of  invasion,  says: 

"We  want  no  annexations  or  contributions,  but  restoration 
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of  order.     Russia   is   the   oenter  of   anarchy.     The   oonti 

is  spreading  into   Europe.     Civilized    Europe   understand."    the 

Qermans  are  defending  order  in  Europe." 

Germany's  peace  terms  as  Bel  forth  in  the  treaty  which 
Trotzky  agreed  to  si^n  include,  according  to  the  Petrojjrad 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  "the  retentin 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Riga,  and  the  Moon  Islands,  and  an  indemnity 
of  si,(MH),(KH).(MH)."  Another  dispatch  places  the  amount  of 
the  indemoitj  al  11,500,000,-600.  The  Bolshevik  statement  of 
February  19,  signed  by  Lenine and  Trotzky,  reads  in  part: 

'The  Council  of 
People's  ( 'ominissaries 
,  protests  against  the 
t*.- 1 < •  t  that  the  German 
Government  has  direct- 
ed its,  troops  against  the 

Russian  Council's  re- 
public, which  has  de- 
clared the  war  as  at  an 
end  and  which  is  de- 
mobilizing its  army  on 
all  fronts. 

'Plie  Workmen's  and 
Peasants'  go\  ernment 
of  Russia  could  not  an- 
ticipate such  a  step,  he- 
cause  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  has  any- 
one,of,  the  part ies  which 
concluded  the  armistice 
gfven  the  seven  days' 
notice  required  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaty 
.of  December  l.">,  for 
terminating  it. 

"The  Council  of 
People's  Commissaries 
in.  the  present  cireum- 
stances  regards  itself  as 
I'on-ed  formally  to  de- 
clare  '  its  willingness  to 
si<,rn    a    peace    upon    the 

c.^litiHiis  which  had  been  dictated  by  the  delegations  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  at  Brest-Litovsk." 

The  Washington  point  of  view,  the  correspondents  tell  us,  is 
that-  the  Legality  of  such  a  peace  treaty  will  depend  altogether 
on  the  outcome  of  the  war.     As  we  read  in  the  New  Fork  World: 

"Being  made  under  compulsion,  the  Allies  in  a  peace  eon- 
iVrruce  would  demand  that  it  be  disregarded. 

"It  is  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  treaty  will  be  in  direct 
(violation  not  only  of  all  peace  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Entente  spokesmen  and  President  Wilson,  but  of  the  often- 
quoted  Teutonic  declaration  of  'no  annexations  and  -no  in- 
demnities."' 

Returning  to  the  same  paper's  indictment  of  Lenine  and 
Trotzky,  we  read: 

"It' was  obvious  from  the  beginning  of  the  Bolshevik  regime 

that  the  German  terms  would  be  accepted.  Everything  that 
the  Bolshevik  leaders  have  done  since  they  obtained  power  has 
coincided  with  the  interest  of  Germany,  and  any  peace  except  a 
German  peace  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  policy  that 
Trot/.ky  and  Lenine  have  pursued.  Whatever  else  they  may 
be  charged  with,  nobody  can  accuse  them  of  breaking  faith  with 
Prussianism. 

"  Hut  t  he  peace  that  ends  t  his  war  is  not  Koiii£  to  be  signed  by 
Trotzkys  and  Le nines.  They  may  be  able  to  give  Russia  over 
to  chaos  and  anarchy  for  the  time  being.  They  may  be  able  to 
give  the  Kaiser  the  temporary  aid  and  comfort  that  he  so  sorely 
i.eeds,  but  no  agreement  that  they  make  will  stand  unless  the 
western  democracies  crumble  under  the  tire  of  tlie  German  puns. 
The  British,  the  French,  and  the  Americans  are  -till  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  demoralized  Russian  people  as  well  as  their  own 
battle.  Civilization  can  be  sold  out  by  the  Trotzkys  and 
Lenines,  but  they  can  not  make  the  delivery." 

But  Lenine  and  Trotzky  have  their  defenders  in  this  country 
a-  well  as  their  critics.     Thus,  C..1.  William  B.  Thompson,  who 


NOT 

t 


SURRENDERED. 


This  Siberian  bear  is  the  mascot  of  Hi.    Russian  legion  that  is  still  fighting  against 

Germany  on  (he  [Trench  front. 


wa-  a  member  of  tin  American  Engineering  Commission  to 
Russia,  defends  and  interprets  tin  Bolshevik  movement  in  a 
-in.-  of  articles  in  .the  New  York  Evening  Pott,  and  denies  em- 
phatically that  it-  leaders  are  agents  of  the  German  autoera 

I  [(     a\  s  in  part : 

'  I.'  nine  and  Trotzky  are  internationalists;  that  i-  to  say,  they 

want   I  heir  dream-  to  come  true  all  over  the  world      dream-  of  a 

world    run    by    workmen    and    pea-ant-.      <)ul\     experience    and 

responsibility    will   -how    them    that    you   can   not    turn   a   factory 

r  to  the  hands  to  run  any   more  than  you  can  a   bank  to  the 

clerks. 

"  But,  on  the  w  hole. 
ii  i-  an  amazing  thing 
to  me  that  in  the  sud- 
den freedom  which  ha- 
bur-t    upon    Russia, 

long      IHlder    the     heel    of 

the     cruel     autocracy, 

there     have   been     -o   few 

excesses.  Many  of  the 
Btories  of  not,  tooting, 
bloodshed,  and  outrage 

under  tin-  rule  of  the 
BolsheViki   are  lies  pure 

and  simple,  circulated 
by  German,  propagan- 
dists and  by  membt 
the  old  regime  who  de- 
sire to  poison  the  mind 
of  the  world  against 
these  men  who  have  at 
lasl  come  out  into  the 
lighl  of  freedom.  The 
reports  t hat  have  some 
basis  of  trut  h  are  often 
much  exaggerated,  serv- 
ing the  same  misleading 
purpose 

"  Late  in  the  day  tho 
it  is,  it  is  still  criminal 
folly  to  proceed  upon 
the  assumption  that 
Russia  is  completely  lost  to  the  cause  of  the  war  against  the 
Central  Powers  and  against  t'he  thimrs  for  which  the  Central 
Powers  stand;  or,  because  of  this.  thai,  or  the  oilier  extreme 
utterance  attributed  to  the  individuals  Lenine  or  Trotzky, 
to  asstune  that  the  Bolshex  iki  are  hostile  to  America.  Neither 
of  these  things  is  true.  The  Bolshev  i-ki  are  doing  more  damage 
to  the  Central  Powers  to-day  with  their  ideas  Stan  they  were 
ever  able  to  do  with  their  bayonets. 

'"As  for  their  attitude  toward  (he  United  States,  I  am  in  a 
position  to  say  thai  they  are  'all  ears'  to  hear  what  we  shall 
say  to  them. 

"The  President's  wonderful  speech,  in  which  he  Stated  to 
Congress  the  war-aims  of  the  United  States,  was  circulated 
not  only  throughout  Russia*  but  also'  tfhroirghoTTt'Germany  ami 
Austria— by  the  Bolsheviki!  Lenine  -telegraphed  that  speech 
word  for  word  ro  Trotzky  at  the  Peace  Conference  at  Br- 
Litovsk,  and  from  his  hand-  ii  burst  there,  like  the  bombshell 
that  it  was.  in  the  faces  of  the  German  officer-.  It  is  our  word- 
of  skepticism,  coldness,  and  hostility  that  are  diligently  cabled 
back  to  Petrograd  by  German  agents  here;  it  Is  our  newspaper 
articles  and  speeches -which  attack  the  Russians  on  false  premises 
and  question  their  best  motives — those  ate  the  only  facfors  that 
can  drive  Russia  away  from  us  and  into  tin  arms  of  Germany. 
"The  old  extreme  Right    the  tilt ra-con-er\  atives,  tin  autocrats) 

of  Russia  are  gone,  gone  t'ore\  er.  The  formerly  moderate  <  'enter 
have  become  the  ultra-conservatives.  The  extreme  Left  has 
become  the  ('enter.  The  ultra-radicals  are  in  power.  It  is  a 
commonplace  of  human  experience  that  when  ultra-radicals 
gain  power  and  hold  it  for  any  length  of  time  with  the  main' 
consent  of  the  people,  they  are  soon  sobered  by  the  weight  of 
responsibility  and  by  the  necessity  of  adapting  means  to  ends  and 
building  permanent  things.     Xo  amount  of  governmental  pow<  r 

can  enable  even  ultra-radicals  to  do  the  impossible,  to  make 
something  out  of  nothing,  to  build  and  hold  a  stable  government 
and  an.  enduring  industrial  and  agricultural  organization  on  the 
basi-  of  high-sounding  phrases. 

"Presently,  Russia  most  and  will  stabilize  herself.  Shall  she 
have  the  aid  of  the  United  States  in  working  out  her  problems 
or  -hall  she  be  left  to  the  ministrations  of  Germany?" 
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PROFIT  AND    LOSS   OF   THE    BEATLESS 

\I()NDA^S 

THE    EIGHT   DATS  <>t'   industrial  shut-down   imposed 
by    (lie     Kin  I    Administration     in     twenty-eight     States 
idted    in   a   saving  of  3,456,000   tons  of  ooal,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  The    Black    Diamond,   of   Chicago,  one 

w I'  the  most  authoritative  organs  of  th<'  ooal  trade.  Hut  this 
Baving,  the  Bame  journal  goes  on  to  say,  was  paid  tor  by 
industry  at  the  rat,  of  1289.35  a  ton.  That  is  to  Bay,  its  total 
cost  in  lo>s  of  wages  and  reduction  of  manufactures  was  more 
than  S1,(HM),(MM),(KX).  Another  estimate,  compiled  for  Mr. 
MoAdoo,  Director-General  of  Railways,  by  W.  II.  Manss, 
industrial  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  names'  much 
higher  figures  for  both  the  amount  of  coal  saved  and  the  cost  to 
the  country.  According  to  Mr.  Manss,  whose  estimate  deals 
not  with  the  country  at  large,  but  with  eighteen  leading  cities, 
each  dollar's  worth  of  coal  saved  cost  labor  $9  in  wages  and 
employers  $23  in  production.  On  the  other  hand,  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator Garfield  tells  us,  from  January  17,  when  the  order 
went  into  effect,  to  January  29,  Avhen  it  was  withdrawn,  480 
ships,  loaded  with  more  than  2,000,000  tons  of  food,  fuel, 
munitions,  and  other,  war-supplies  which  had  been  tied  up  in 
Atlantic  ports,  were  bunkered  and  sent  across  the  sea  to  the 
Allies.  In  other  words,  the  tie-up  due  to  a  lack  of  bunker 
coal  was  broken,  and  the  flow  of  supplies  necessary  for  the 
Allies  and  for  our  own  expeditionary  force  was  reestablished. 
Speaking  at  a  reunion  of  Williams  College  alumni  in  New  York, 
on  February  16,  Dr.  Garfield  went  on  to  say: 

"Important  as  these  facts  are  in  themselves,  they  are  cited 
merely  to  bring  vividly  before  you  the  nature  of  the  economic 
crisis  w  hich  was  upon  us  by  the  middle  of  January.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  manufacture  of  war-material  was  at 
it<   highest   point    about   December    I.      To   cite   a  few   only 


of  the  mosl   important   articles,  the  shipments  of  steel  plat 
i     •  atial  i"  ih'   building  of  our  ships  fell  off  oearlj  SO  per  cent. 
during  the  period  from  the  Brsi  "i   December  to  the  middle  of 
January  . 

"Without  Bteel    plates    we    can    not     l.uild    ships    and    without 
ships    we    can    not    carry    out    our    program.       The  In--  in  ship- 
ment   of   m.  reliant    bar-    wa>    -till   greater.      The    plotted   cm 
of    weekly    shipments    of    all    steel    products    looks    like    a    great 

picture  of  Niagara,  the  Brsi  of  December  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  the  drop  and  the  middle  of  January  the  bottom.  Bv<  n 
projectile  steel  drop!    15  per  cent,  during  thi-  period. 

"Had   tlus  decline   been    permitted   to   continue,  our  mosl 

utial    war-industries     would     inevitably     have    been    closed 

down,  but  not  in  an  orderly  fashion.     Cooperation  demands  the 

-hare   of   losses    a-' well    as   ^ains.      It   is    noteworthy    that    the 

upward  trend  was  resumed  for  the  week  ending  January  21). 

"Iiut  .figures  and  diagrams  are  not  essential  to  my  thought. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  perceive  the  destructive  force  of  ab- 
normal production  to  know  that  it  was  vital  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  bunker  our  ships,  to  provide  coal  for 
domestic  consumers,  and,  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  war- 
material  was  concerned,  to  'stop,  look,  and  listen.' 

"The  thought  I  would  bring  home  to  you  is  this:  The  Fuel 
Administration,  believing  in  the  democratic  ideal,  asked  not 
that  some,  but  all,  participate  in  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  save 
us  from  our  own  prosperity;  and  that  the  American  spirit 
arose  and  asserted  itself. 

"There  was  no  crushing  of  the  weak  in  a  great  scramble,  but 
all  stopt  except  the  fewr  appointed  to  absolutely  necessary  work. 
The  reaction  of  the  American  people,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
crisis  which  this  generation  has  been  called  upon  to  face,  proved 
them  to  be  true  inheritors  of  the  American  spirit  and  practical 
advocates  of  the  principles  of  democracy." 

It  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  know  what  might  have  hap- 
pened had  Dr.  Garfield's  order  not  been  issued,  remarks  the 
New  York  Sun,  "and  if  it  averted  disaster  to  land- and  water- 
transportation  and  to  industry  its  cost  at  the  most  liberal 
estimate  that  can  be  made  is  a  matter  of  no  absolute  con- 
sequence." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Von  Hindenburq  says  he  will  be  in  Paris  by  April.  Heaven  help  him 
if  he's  caught! — Savannah  News. 

The  Russian  revolution  is  nearly  a  year  old  and  you'd  hardly  know  it 
for  the  same 'baby. — Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 

"Right  will  eventually  prevail,"  says  the  Kaiser.  So  he's  getting 
despondent,  is  he? — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Revelations  of  the  profits  taken  by  the  contractors  indicate  that  the 
Hog  Island  navy-yard  is  rightly  named. —  Wichita  Eagle. 

That  boasted  German  offensive  can  not  be  any  more  so  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  nation. — Baltimore  American. 

In  its  dealings  with  Russia  Germany 
is  willing  to  make  ^>eace  piece  by  piece. 
— New  York  Sun. 

Not  the  least  confusing  thing  about 
the  Bolsheviki  is  the  stuff  that  is  being 
written  by  people  who  have  just  returned 
from  Russia. — Savannah  News. 

When  von  Hindenburg  gets  to  Paris 
next  April  he  might  have  the  Kaiser's 
1914  Christmas  dinner  warmed  over  for 
him. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Of  course  the  German  spies  can't  be 
executed,  as  there  is  always  a  comma 
or  a  semicolon  missing  in  the  indictment 
against  them. — Patcrson  Press  Guardian. 

That  our  Government  is  still  friendly 
to  Russia  is  evidenced  by  our  refusal  to 
send  Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander 
Berkman  back  there. — Nashville  South- 
ern Lumberman. 

Hindenburg  is  still  taking  that  great 
Western  offensive  out  in  talk.  The  more 
he  studies  it  the  more  he  is  convinced 
that  Germany's  destiny  lies  in  the  East. 
—  Wichita  Eagle. 

Those  submarine-chasers  Henry  Ford 
is  planning  to  make  and  send  over  to  the 
North  Sea  will  probably  do  more  to 
bring  about  peace  than  the  other  ship 
he  sent  over  there. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 


-The  differ- 


The  Allies  demand  a  just  peace;    the  Russians,  just  peace.- 
ence  is  just  180  degrees. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Senator  Chamberlain  says  he  has  been  serving  his  country  twenty- 
four  years.     Why  stop  now? — Pittsburg  Post. 

"Lenine   Separates   Church   and   State."     From   every   ruble  he   can 
lay  his  hands  on,  we  may  believe. — Savannah  News. 

Coal  situation  makes  it  only  reasonable  that  the  President  be  granted 
Ms  request  for  "blanket"  legislation. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Abdul  Hamid  is  dead,  but  he  came  near  outliving  "the  Sick  Man  of 

Europe"  at  that. — New  York  World. 

Remember  the  wheatless  day,  and 
keep  it  wholly. — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  big  offensive  on  the  West  front 
of  the  war  is  to  begin,  in  March.  That 
is  appropriately  the  month  of  great 
blows. — Baltimore  American. 

With  Russia  out  of  the  war,  the  peace- 
loving  Bolsheviki  can  now  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  humane  work  of  mur- 
dering the  Finns. — New  York  World. 

It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  point  out 
that  the  Lenines  and  Trotzkys  have  left 
little  power  of  "self-determination"  to 
the  stricken  Roumanians. — New  York 
World. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Russia 
is  an  ally,  a  neutral,  or  an  enemy. — Lord 
Cecil.  There  is  this  advantage,  that  Ger- 
many is  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance. 
■ — New  York  Sun. 

The  papers  say  Secretary  Baker  is 
planning  a  trip  to  the  trenches.  That  will 
give  him  a  nice,  quiet  place  to  rest  after 
the  past  few  weeks  in  Washington.— 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  sherif  of  Mekka  has  administered 
a  whipping  to  a  Turkish  Army  near  the 
Dead  Sea.  Inasmuch  as  Mekka  and  the 
Dead  Sea  are  a  long  way  apart,  the  home 
office  is  probably  in  charge  of  a  deputy 
sherif. — Galveston  News. 
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STAMP  IT   DOWN! 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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WHAT  GERMANY  HAS  AND  HAS  NOT  LEARNED  IN  THIS  WAR 


UNREPENTANT  AND  DOMINEERING,  all  Germany 
has  learned  from  this  war  is  how  best' to  prepare  for 
the  next,  and  she  is  determined  as  ever  to  persevere 
with  her  policy  of  might  until  she  can  succeed  in  imposing  h<«r 
will  upon  the  world.  This  is  made  abundantly  clear  by 
Lieutenant  -  General  Baron  von  Freytag- 
Loringhoven,  who  ranks  officially  as  the  third 
soldier  in  the  German  Empire  by  virtue  of 
his  office  as  Deputy  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff.  He  is  considered  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  German  Army  and  has  exprest  its  will 
in  his  book,  "Deductions. from  the  World- 
War."  This  hook  was  written  for  German 
consumption  and  its  circulation  encouraged 
by  the  Government,  hut  so  candidly  has  the 
General  avowed  Germany's  determination  . 
to  prepare  for  the  next  war  as  soon  as  this 
is  finished  that  all  newspaper  criticism  has 
been  supprest  and  the  export  of  the  hook- 
forbidden.  A  few  copies,  however,  have 
escaped,  and  from  one  of  them  we  quote  a 
few  short  hut  significant  passages.  The  hook 
will  soon  he  brought  out  here  by  the  Put- 
nanus.  "Will  disarmament  come  with  the 
end  of  this  war'.'*'  asks  the  General.  "No!" 
he  replies,  and  frankly  states  that  Germany 

wants  "world-power": 

"It  may  he  asked.  What  is  the  use  of  all 
this'.'  Will  not  the  general  exhaustion  of 
Kurope  after  the  world-conflagration  of  a 
certainty  put  the  danger  of  a  new  war.  to 
begin  with,  in  the  background,  and  does 
not  this  terrible  slaughter  of  nations  point 
inevitably  to  the  necessity  of  disarmament 
to  pave  the  way  to  permanent  peace.'  The 
reply  to  that  is  that  nobody  can  undertake 
to  guarantee  a  long  period  of  peace,  and 
that  a  lasting   peace   is  guaranteed  only  by 

strong  armaments.  Our  own  armament,  altho  it  may  have  been 
defective  in  some  respects,  has  none  the  less  secured  peace  for 
us  for  forty  years,  that  is  to  say,  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  has 
hardly  ever  before  been  experienced  in  the  world's  history,  in  the 
case  of  a  great  country.  Moreover,  world-power  is  inconceivable 
without  striving  for  expression  of  power  in  the  world,  and  con- 
sequently for  sea-power.  But  this  involves  the  constant  ex- 
istence of  a  large  number  of  potential  causes  of  friction.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  for  adequate  armaments  on  land  and  sea.  .  .  . 

"A  long  peace,  such  as  that  which  preceded  the  world-war, 
had  frequently  caused  us  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
the  fine  phrases  about  international  bliss  and  brotherhood 
uttered  on  every  occasion  at  public  meetings  which  preserved 
us  from  war.  hut  the  might  of  our  sword,  which  was  only  fully 
revealed  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  And  it  will  only  be  by  this 
might  that  we  shall  be  able  to  safeguard  our  peace  in  the  future." 

Arbitration  is  all  nonsense,  a  league  of  nations  some  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  foolishness,  and  the  honor  of  a  democracy,  says 
Baron  von  Freytag-Loringhoven,  is  a  thing  of  naught  in  which 
a  nation  as  noble  as  Germany  could  never  place  her  trust: 

"We  misconstrue  reality,  if  we  imagine  that  it  is  possible  to 
rid  the  world  of  war  by  means  of  mutual  agreements.  Such 
agreements  will,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  be  concluded  from 
time  to  time  between  States.  The  further  development  of 
international  courts  of  arbitration,  and  the  elimination  of  many 
causes  of  dispute  by  their  agency,  lies  within  the  realm  of 
possibility,    but   any   such    agreements    will    after   all    only   be 


THE   HIGH   PRIEST  OF  FORCE. 

Lieutenant-General  Baron  von  Frey- 
tag-Loringhoven, Deputy  Chief  of 
tin-  German  General  Staff,  who  is 
already  urging  the  Germans  to 
begin    preparing    for    the    next    war. 


treaties  which  will  not  on  everj  occasion  be  capable  of  holding 
in  check  the  forces  seething  within  the  Stat 

"Therefore  the  idea  of  a   universal  league  for  the  preservation 

of  peace  remains  a  Utopia,  2nd  would  be  bit  a-  an  intolerable 
tutelage  by  any  great  and  proud-spirited  nation.  Here.  loo. 
let    us   heed   Treitschke'a   warning  when   he  say b:     'The  idea 

one  universal  empire  is  odious.  The  ideal  of 
a  Mate  coextensive  with  humanity  is  no 
ideal    at    all.      In    a    single    Mate    the  whole 

range    of    culture    could     never    be    fully 

spanned.1      The    fact     that     it    was    precisely 

tlie  President  of  the  United  state-  of  North 

America  who  advocated  BUCh  a  brotherhood 
of  nations  nni-l  in  any  case  arouse  our 
wonderment . 

"America's  behavior  in  the  war  has  shown 
that  pacifism,  as  represented  in  America,  is 
only  business  pacifism,  and  so  at   the  bottom 

nothing  else  than  crass  materialism.  This 
truth  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
wrapt  in  a  hazy  garmenl  of  idealism,  and  so 
seeks  to  hide  its  real  significance  from  un- 
suspecting minds.  Nor  is  the  truth  altered 
by  the  appeal  to  democratic  tendencies,  for 
precisely  this  war  is  showing  that  those  who 
at  present  hold  power  in  the  great  demo- 
cracies have  risked  in  irresponsible  fashion 
the  future  of  the  peoples  entrusted  to  their 
guidance. 

"  In  any  event,  as  regards  us  <  rermans,  the 
world-war  should  disencumber  us  once  and 
for  all  of  any  vague  cosmopolitan  senti- 
mentality. If  our  enemies,  both  our  secret 
and  our  avowed  enemies,  make  professions 
of  t  his  nature,  t  hat  is  for  us  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  hypocrisy  which  underlies  them." 

Our  amiable  and  philosophic  Baron  is 
convinced  that  until  the  millennium  arrives 
the  lion  will  not  lie  down  with  the  lamb; 
therefore,  he  argues,  the  lion  must  sharpen 
his  claws  lest  the  lamb  bite  him.  Most  per- 
tinent is  his  observation  that  humanity  has 
suffered  no  spiritual  transformation  during 
the  war,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  conclusions 
that  a  German  general's  opportunities  of  observation  afford 
and  indorse  his  conclusions — at  least  as  far  as  the  Germans 
are  concerned.     Here  is  his  final  word: 

"We  find  it  impossible  to  believe  in  the  realization  of  genuine 
pacifist  ideals,  such  as  are  cherished  by  well-meaning  senti- 
mentalists. Only  a  spiritual  transformation  of  the  human 
race  could  bring  this  about,  and  how  far  we  are  from  any  such 
transformation  has  been  revealed  by  the  war.  Therefore,  in 
regard  to  this  question,  we  should  pay  less  heed  to  the  phrases  of 
present-day  prophets  than  to  the  views  of  old  and  truly  wise 
men.  We  must  not  put  might  before  right,  but  equally  little 
shall  we  and  can  w e  dispense  with  might.  In  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  the  German  people  will  have  to  seek  firm  cohesion  in  its 
glorious  army  and  in  its  belaureled  young  fleet." 

The  third  soldier  in  the  Empire  makes,  incidentally,  some 
curious  admissions.  For  example,  he  is  the  first  German  writer 
to  admit  not  merely  that  the  battle  of  the  Manic  was  a  German 
defeat,  but  that  there  ever  was  a  battle  of  the  Marne.  To 
admit  that  they  fought  at  the  Marne  at  all  would  be  to  admit 
a  great  retreat,  of  course,  as  they  are  now  a  long  way  from  that 
river.  He  concedes  it  to  prove  his  case  for  larger  post-bellum 
armaments.  He  quotes  the  Swiss  military  historian  Stegemann 
on  the  battle  of  the  Marne  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  and  says: 

"If  at  that  time  no  decisive  victory  fell  to  our  share,  and  our 
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ength  proved  insufficient  to  vanquish  Pranoe,  we  must  none 
the  less  consider  thai  up  to  the  Mann  we  had  achieved  enormous 
things.  In  tin'  mt\  momenl  of  accomplishment  the  com- 
pletion of  the  battle  was  abandoned  for  far-reaching  general 

sons.  .  .  .  The  battle  was  broken  off  by  the  German  Supreme 
Command,  and,  in  viev  of  the  general  situation,  a  strategic 
i«  mat  t<>  a  new  line  was  ordered.'     This  is  the  judgment  of  a 


THE   GERMAN  MIND. 

(Scene:  Somewhere  in  Prance.) 

"We  Germans  are  of  all  the  world  the  God-chosen  missionaries  of 
Kultur  and  Gentleness.  Also  we  have  for  every  stick  and  stone  of  our 
sacred  homes  a  passionate  love.  Therefore  are  we  standing  on  the  de- 
fensive to  guard  our  beloved  Fatherland  from  the  hordes  of  barbarians 
who  desire  to  destroy  us. "  _  Westminster  Gazette. 

neutral  writer  on  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  and  certainly  it 
would  have  taken  very  little  to  turn  the  scale  so  that  the  victory 
might  have  fallen  to  us  and  a  retreat  been  avoided.  But  the 
really  decisive  factor  was  that  the  German  offensive  was  no 
longer  strong  enough  to  break  through  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
country  bristling  with  armaments.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
German  armies  after  the  dazzling  successes  which  had  been 
achieved  at  the  beginning  could  not  but  in  the  nature  of  things 
cause  bitter  disappointment  at  home." 

The  Germans  failed  at  the  Marne  through  lack  of  strength, 
says  this  high  authority,  and  this  mistake  must  not  occur  in 
another  war,  for,  he  tells  us,  the  Germans  were  very  nearly 
hoist  with  their  own  petard  in  August,  1914.  Baron  von  Freytag 
also  candidly  admits — in  a  somewhat  left-handed  fashion,  it  is 
true — that  atrocities  were  committed  in  Belgium.  The  wicked 
Belgian  lamb  bit  the  gentle  German  lion  so  badly  that  he  ac- 
tually growled — a  most  unwonted  occurrence: 

"As  a  result  of  the  thoughtless  adoption  of  franc-tireur  methods 
of  warfare  in  Belgium,  with  the  support  and  approval  of  the 
authorities,  the  war  acquired  from  the  outset  still  more  of  the 
character  of  a  struggle  of  nation  against  nation.  The  principle 
that  war  is  directed  only  against  the  armed  strength  of  the 
enemy  state  and  not  against  its  population  could  not  under  these 
circumstances  be  upheld  by  our  troops.  They  found  themselves 
compelled  to  resort  to  severe  measures  of  retaliation.  Thus 
the  war  acquired  a  character  of  brutality  which  is  otherwise 
very  alien  to  the  nature  of  our  well-conducted  German  soldiers." 


IS    ALSACE-LORRAINE   GERMAN? 

TIIK  VEHEMENT  INSISTENCE  on  the  pari  of  the 
Teutons  that  tfic  two  "lo-t  pros  lines "  of  France  are 
ami  always  ha\c  been  German  is  equaled  only  by  the 
passionate  determination  of  every  Frenchman  "to  righl  the 
wrong  of  1871,"  when  Alsaoe-Lorraini  a  incorporated  into 
the  newly  formed  German  Empire  l>y  right  of  oonquesl  from  the 
drench.  The  two  pn>\ [noes  have  not  had  the  dear  and  definite 
nationalistic  history  which  enables  other  countries  to  proclaim 
an  axiomatic  right  to  a  specific  nationality,  but,  says  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  which  discusses  their  historj  in  Borne  detail, 
the  weight  of  evidence  bears  heavily  on  the  side  of  the  French. 
The  Guardian  says: 

"To  get  a  first  glimpse  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  we  have  to  dive 
deep  into  past  history.  From  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  century 
what  we  know  as  Alsace-Lorraine  formed  part  of  the  Prankish 
Kingdom,  which  st  ret  died  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
From  the  very  foundatiou  of  that  Kingdom,  however,  there  w<  re 
a  Latin  Francia  and  a  Teutonic  Franeia.  The  Roman  influence 
had  been  little  felt  east  of  the  Rhine,  hut  west  of  it  there  were 
wide  domains  which  remained  practically  Roman  tho  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks. 

"In  the  course  of  the  ninth  century  the  great  Frankish  King- 
dom was  broken  to  pieces.  Then  began  that  long  struggle 
between  Teutonic  Frank  and  Latin  Frank  for  the  possession  of 
the  land  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which,  with  varying 
fortune  and  with  occasional  long  or  short  breaks,  has  lasted  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years  and  is  still  undecided.  It  is  in  the 
divisions  among  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious,  the  successor  of 
Charles  the  Great,  that  the  first  approaches  to  a  national  divi- 
sion between  Germany  and  Gaul  are  manifest." 

Lothar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious,  we  are  told,  formed 
the  two  provinces  into  an  independent  state,  which,  in  one  form 
or  another,  maintained  a  precarious  existence  for  a  thousand 
years,  associated  with  the  Holy  Roman  Empire: 

"At  times  attached  to  Teutonic  Francia,  at  times  to  Latin 
Francia,  Lorraine  was  at  times  a  kingdom  itself.  It  was  later 
merged  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  it  is  mainly  as  inheritors 
of  the  territories  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  that  the  Germans 
lay  claim  to  Alsace-Lorraine." 

As  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  slowly  but  steadily  disintegrated, 
says  The  Guardian,  France  as  steadily  progressed  and  attracted 
fo  herself  many  of  the  adjacent  counties  and  duchies  which  pre- 
ferred the  stability  of  France  to  the  distractions  of  the  Empire: 

• 

"In  1552  the  three  Lorraine  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and 
Verdun  were  absorbed,  and  France  thus  obtained  possession  of 
lands  lying  within  the  borders  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
France,  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  obtained  the  formal 
cession  of  the  lands  she  had  acquired  a  hundred  years  before, 
as  well  as  the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  house  of  Austria  in 
Alsace 

"In  1766,  the  two  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  became  in- 
corporated in  the  Kingdom  of  France,  and  so  remained  for  over 
one  hundred  years.  The  wars  of  the  French  Republic,  ended 
by  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  added  to  France  other  lands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  that  had  been  held  by  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
dream  of  the  Valois  princes  was  realized  and  the  Western  Francia, 
the  duchy  of  the  lords  of  Paris,  had  advanced  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  Gaul  of  Caesar.  The  French  domain  stretched  as  a 
solid  and  unbroken  mass  from  the  ocean  to  the  Rhine.  After 
Napoleon's  first  deposition,  in  spite  of  the  claim  put  forward  by 
Prussia,  Alsace  was  left  to  France,  and  after  his  final  deposition 
the  eastern  boundary  of  France  was  left  by  the  Powers  as  it 
had  been  at  the  beginning  of  1792." 

Sentiment  and  historical  tradition,  the  Manchester  organ  says, 
have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  Teutonic  claim  to  the  two 
provinces.     It  remarks: 

"There  is  another  reason  than  that  of  sentiment  for  the  Ger- 
man claim  to  Alsace-Lorraine.     It  can  be  stated  in  few  words. 

"Out  of  23.6  million  tons  of  iron  ore  which  Germany  extracted 
from  her  soil  in  1913,  21  millions  came  from  Lorraine.     Out  of 
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2,800  million  tons,  representing  the  iron  deposits  <>r  Germany, 
the  German  engineers  admitted  that  Lorraine  alone  contained 
2,1<)()  millions. 

"Had  Germany  lefl  Lorraine  to  France  in  ls71  it  is  certain 
there  would  never  have  arisen  in  France  a  desire  for  a  war  of 
revenge.  It  is  equally  true  that  without  Lorraine  and  its  ore 
Germany  would  never  have  been  in  a  position  to  enter  on  a 
world- war." 


"Courland  and  Livonia  and  Esthonia  are  less  known  than 
Poland;  thej  are,  in  fact,  little  known  in  Russia  itself,  in  which 
they  alwayj  formed  a  country  apart,  in  spite  of  their  proximity 

to  the  capital.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  connection 
of  the  three  province--  with  Km  — la  i-  comparatively  of  recent 
date,   hill    chiefly    to   the   peculiar  and    strange  conditions   under 

which  they  have  lived  hitherto.  The  three  province*  once 
formed  one  state,    Livonia,   which   had   been   founded   1>.\    the 


THOSE    DANGEROUS    BALTIC    PROVINCES 

ANEW  ALSACE-LORRAINE  in  the  Last  seems  likely  to 
develop  from  Russia's  astounding  retreat  from  the 
^  Peace  Conference  at  Brest -Litovsk,  which  Leaves  the 
door  open  for  the  Pan-Germans'  long-desired  opportunity  to 
annex  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia  to  the  German  Empire. 
Wise  and  far-seeing  Germans,  however,  predict  a  peck  of  trouble 
for  the  Fatherland  if  the  Kaiser  yields  to  the  demands  of  the 
Jingoes  and  joins  these  semi-Teutonic  lands  to  his  dominion- 
Maximilian  Harden  emphasizes  in  his  Berlin  Zukunft  the  perils 
with  which  such  an  annexation  will  be  fraught,  and  says  that  the 
provinces  would  prove  a  thorn  in  Germany's  side  and  a  menace 
to  the  future  peace  of  the  world.     He  writes: 

"If  the  demands  of  the  Central  Powers  conceal  a  desire  to 
annex  or  join  the  territories  in  question  to  the  two  last  Empires 
in  Europe,  then  there  will  again  be  only  an  armistice;  there  will 
be  no  lasting  and  honorable  peace  with  Russia,  which  country 
will  not  eternally  wear  Lenine's  red  livery  or  be  satisfied  with  dis- 
integration and  communistic  dwarf  communities,  or  with  being 
pushed  away  from  the  Baltic,  away  from  the  Black  Sea  (by  the 
republic  of  the  Ukraine),  and  away  from  all  ice-free  seaports. 

"If  Austria-Hungary  wants  the  crown  of  Poland  for  a  Haps- 
burg,  this  inevitably  means  the  renunciation  of  Austro-Hun- 
garian  dualism  (of  which  at  most  only  a  personal  union  without 
joint  defense  would  remain),  and  must  endanger  the  alliance 
with  the  possessor  of  Posen,  West  Prussia,  and  Silesia,  while 
Germany's  mature  people  would  never  take  upon  itself  any 
guarantorship  for  an  Austria  burdened  with  Poland's  crown 
and  the  hatred  of  Russia,  Italy,  and  at  least  three  Balkan 
States." 

Even  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  really  desired 
to  join  the  German  Empire,  saj^s  the  editor  of  the  Zukunft,  it 
would  be  policy  to  refuse: 

"If  the  Letts,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Livonians,  and  the  Es- 
thonians,  who  for  500  years  have  warded  off  Germanism,  now, 
contrary  to  all  expectation  and  all  demonstrable  expression  of 
t  heir  will,  were  in  a  free  vote  to  express  a  desire  for  anion  with  the 
German  Empire,  the  nation  would  have  to  refuse  its  fulfilment 
of  that  desire,  for  its  body  can  not  bear  fresh  foreign  elements, 
and  it  does  not  want,  by  provoking  the  deep  hostility  of  the 
Russian  people  (a  people  which  before  1950  will  comprise  200 
millions  of  souls),  to  brew  a  consoling  draft  for  its  Western 
enemies." 

The  menace  to  the  future  peaee  of  the  world  in  Germany's 
Baltic  policy  is  discust  by  The  Westminster  Gazette,  which  says: 

"Maximilian  Harden  is  absolutely  right  when  he  points  out 
that  the  despoiling  of  Russia,  when  she  is  temporarily  disarmed, 
would  plant  the  seed  of  a  new  quarrel  which  would  be  a  curse 
to  generations  unborn.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Russia  of  the 
future  would  be  permanently  content  with  a  settlement  which 
drove  her  up  into  the  ice-bound  end  of  the  Baltic,  and  even  cut 
her  off  from  the  Black  Sea  by  the  detachment  of  the  Ukraine.  It 
is  certain  that,  when  Russia  awoke,  a  new  cry  of  'Lost  Provinces' 
would  lead  up  to  another  war  of  revanche.  In  such  circumstances 
the  storm-center  of  Europe  would  only  have  shifted  eastward, 
and  we  should  all  be  involved  in  the  consequences  as  before. 
Russia  would  arm  against  Germany.  Germany  against  Russia, 
and  we,  to  insure  ourselves,  would  have  to  follow  their  example. 
For  this  reason,  tho  we  may  be  temporarily  helpless,  we  can 
never  he  disinterested  in  a  separate  settlement  between  Germany 
and  Russia  at  the  expense  of  the  latter." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  gives  us  some  facts  about  these 
little-known  provinces  and  tells  us  upon  what  grounds  Germany 
bases  her  claim  to  them.     It  writes: 
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Courland.  Livonia,  and  Esthonia.  which  Germany  wants  to  take  from 
Russia,  and  thus  deprive  her  of  free  access  to  the  open  sea. 

Germans,  but  which  in  15(11  was  broken  up,  part  (now  belonging 
to  the  Russian  province  of  Vitebsk)  being  annexed  to  Poland, 
part  (Livonia  and  Esthonia)  being  appropriated  by  Sweden, 
and  part  (Courland)  being  constituted  as  a  duchy  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  King  of  Poland.  The  original  population  was, 
and  still  is,  composed  of  Letts  and  Esthonians,  races  of  Finno- 
Lithuanian  origin,  but  the  rulers  were  always  alien's,  beginning 
with  the  Huns  and  ending  with  the  Russians. 

"It  was  the  Germans,  however,  who  ruled  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries the  longest  and  imprest  themselves  upon  their  culture 
most  permanently  of  all.  They  came  there  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  first  as  colonists  and  then  in  the  garb  of  "Brothers  of 
the  Sword,'  a  religious  order  created  ad  hoc  after  the  manner 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  as  conquerors,  followed  by  German 
merchants  and  artizans.  All  the  chief  cities — Riga,  Reval, 
Dorpat — were  founded  by  them,  and  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced by  the  usual  methods  of  the  time." 

While  the  nobles  in  these  provinces  have  remained  sub- 
stantially German  under  Russian  rule,  and  while  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  former  Russian  bureaucracy  was  drawn  from  the 
"German  Barons"  of  the  Baltic,  the  people  themselves  are  un- 
tainted with  the  Teutonic  virus.  The  Guardian  gives  us  tl 
interesting  statistics  regarding  the  make-up  of   the  population: 

"  Esthonia  has  an  area  of  7,600  square  miles,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  some  half  a  million;  Livonia,  the  largest  of  the  three 
provinces,  has  an  area  of  17.5(H)  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  close  upon  2,000,000;  and  Courland  has  an  area  of  nearly 
10,500  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  800,000.  In 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  population,  the  Esths  in  Esthonia 
stand  for  82  while  the  Germans  stand  for  5  per  cent.;  in  Livonia 
the  Letts  and  Esths  constitute  each  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, while  the  number  of  Germans  does  not  exceed  7  per  cent.; 
and  in  Courland  Germans  form  about  the  same  proportion,  while 
7s  per  cent,  are  Letts.  The  remainder  of  the  population  in  the 
three  provinces  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  Finns.  Russians,  Jews, 
and  Lithuanians.  Owing  to  the  policy  of  exclusion  practised 
by  the  German  rulers,  the  bulk  of  the  natives  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  and  dairy  farming,  which  constitute  the  chief  in- 
dustries of  the  provinces.  The  farmers  are  for  the  most  part 
proprietors  of  very  small  parcels  of  land,  the  inadequacy  of 
which  compels  them  to  do  additional  work  for  the  German  land- 
owner as  hired  laborer  or  rent  some  additional  land  from  him 
on  the  metaver  svstem." 
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I  Hi:   SEED  OF  REVOLT   IN    GERMANY 

THE  801  \  l>  a\  D  II  UV  of  the  dominant  Pan-German 
i»ari\  are  driving  1 1 1«-  more  moderate  ami  far-seeing 
rmans  to  the  verge  of  exasperation,  and  tin-  first 
Bigm  are  qom  appearing  that  the  docile  German  ia  at  lasl  begin- 
ning to  suspect  what  conns  "from  above."  Returned  soldiers 
from  the  trenohes  have  actually  -protested  at  meetings  of  the 
chauvinistic,  fire-eating  Fatherland  party  led  bj  Grand-Admiral 
Mm  Tirpitx,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Independent  Socialists, 
have  brought  their  conferences 
to  naught.  The  Leipeiger  Volka- 
teitung  tells  us  thai  an  annexa- 
tionist meeting  of  the  Father- 
land party  at  Jena-  was  broken 
up  by  ex-soldiers  who  passed  a 
vote  for  "a  general  peace  bj  un% 
derstanding,"  threw  out  the 
members     of     the     Fatherland 

party,   and  possest  themselves  of 

the  hall,  similar  disturbances, 
we  learn  from  the  German  press, 
have  occurred  at  Frankfort .  Mu- 
nich. Heidelberg,  Dusseldorf,  Co- 
logne-, and  Berlin.  There  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  lengths  to 
w  hich*  annexationists  will  go. 
For  example,  in  a  recent  speech 
that  eminently  moderate  states- 
man. Prince  Max  of  Baden,  the 
heir  to  the  Grand-Ducal  throne. 
remarked:  "  If  the  world  is  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  greatness  of  our 
power,  it  must  feel  that  a  world- 
conscience  exists  behind  our 
strength."  This  Very  obvious 
political  truism  excited  the  fury 
of  the ,  Pan-Germans,  and  their 
organ,  theHer'tin  Deutsche  Zeilung, 
let  out  the  following  roar: 


party.  The  tumult  thai  resulted  lasted  fox  a  quarter  of  an 
hour, and  tome  of  the  crippled  warrior-  were  seen  baring  and 
showing  their  artificial  Limbs  to  thl-  advocates  of  war  to  the  end. 
"Tin-  police  linalh  ordered  the  ex-soldiers  to  leave  the  hall 
and  a  voice  was  beard  shouting:  "Take  then-  Iron  Crosses  off 
them;  such  deserters  do  not  deserv*   that  decoration.'" 

We  learn  from  a  Swiss  paper,  the  New  Z&rcher  Zeitung,  that 

the  suggestion    to   despoil   the   war-heroe>  of   their    Iron   '  • 

had    a    dramatic   and    significant    sequel,   all    mention    of   which, 


of  course,    has    been   carefully 


suppreet  in  the  German  pap 
The  Zurich  paper  u 

"After  the  scandalous  BCCnea 
witnessed  at  thereout  meeting 
of  the  Fatherland  party  in  Berlin, 
at  which  wounded  and  invalid 
soldiers  were  beaten  for  ventur- 
ing to  protest  against  the  arro- 
gant demands  of  the  Pan-Ger- 
mans, groups  of  these  soldiers 
subsequently  met  to  discuss  the 

situation.  The  police,  however, 
forced  an  entry  and  drove  the 
men  out,  after  which  a  scene  fol- 
lowed quite  unprecedented  in 
German  military  annals.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  all  the  soldiers  wearing 
Iron  Crosses  tore  them  off.  de- 
claring that  under  the  circum- 
stances they  renounced  all  mili- 
tary distinctions.  Subsequently 
these  Iron  Crosses  were  collected 
— they  amounted  to  a  hatful — 
and  sent  to  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
as  a  protest  against  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  followers." 


BONE-DRY  CANADA— A  Fed- 
eral Order-in-Council,  says  a 
Toronto  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  will  make 
Canada  bone  dry  after  April  1, 
1918.     He  proceeds: 


trouble. 


"Down  with  the  world-con- 
science! Away  with  the  spirit  of 
world  -  brotherhood!  Let  the 
German    spirit    of    power   alone 

be  our  commander  and  leader!  Its  cry  is  more  power!  More 
German  power!  That  is  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
dead  heroes,  and  written  in  the  name-red  letters  of  their  blood. 
May  those  Avho  trifle  with  this  legacy  be  struck  by  the  curse 
which  will  rise  from  their  graves  to  God's  heaven!  He  whose 
'world-conscience'  or  sense  of  "responsibility  toward  humanity' 
causes  him  to  say  or  write  anything  else  than  that  which  the 
power  of  the  German  sword  commands  is,  and  always  will  be, 
a  feeble  political  dreamer,  a  gloomy  wanderer  in  the  clouds." 

When  sentiments  of  this  sort  are  exprest  at  public  meetings 
the  returned  and  crippled  soldiers  realize  that  their  lives  have 
been  risked  and  their  sacrifices  have  been  offered  merely  to 
gratify  a  lust  for  power  in  a  dominant  clique,  and  so  they  have 
begun  to  protest  in  no  uncertain  voice.  Here  is  an  account  of  a 
meeting  which  took  place  in  Berlin  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Fatherland  party,  as  narrated  by  the  Socialist  Berlin  Vorwarts: 

"At  the  special  invitation  of  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
party,  disabled  soldiers,  decorated  with  their  Iron  Crosses, 
attended  the  meeting,  but  not  being  permitted  to  speak,  they 
grew  restless  under  the  flow  of  chauvinistic  talk  from  the  an- 
nexationists, and  stormy  scenes  occurred,  especially  when  one 
orator  angrily  referred  to  the  war-scarred  men  in  the  corner  as 
"deserters  who  had  left  Hindenburg's  banner  to  betray  their 
comrades.' 

"Later  some  of  the  crippled  interrupters  were  belabored  with 
sticks  and  abused  by   the   home-warriors  of    the    Fatherland 


THE    WORM   TURN'S. 

The  Imperial  Actok-Maxager — "  What's  the  matter?  " 

The  German  People — "  Let  me  see  that  show,  or  there'll  be  real 


-Passing  Show  (London). 


"To  outsiders  this  announce- 
ment might  appear  less  radical 
than  it  really  is,  the  impression 
having  got  abroad  that  most  of 
Canada  is  already  dry.  It  is 
true  that  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  British  Columbia,  and  large  sections  of  other  provinces 
are  under  laws  prohibiting  or  restricting  altogether  the  sale 
within  their  respective  provincial  or  municipal  boundaries  of 
intoxicating  liquor.  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a 
single  province,  or  even  a  single  municipality,  in  the  Dominion 
that  is  absolutely  'bone  dry'  at  the  present  time,  such  has  been 
the  limit  of  the  legislative  powers  of  provinces  and  municipal- 
ities. While  the  local  jurisdiction  could  prevent,  and  has  pre- 
vented, the  sale  of  liquor  within  its  territory,  only  the  Dominion 
authority  has  power  to  interfere  with  importation  from  one 
province  to  another  or  from  one  municipality  to  another.  pro- 
Aided  that  the  actual  sale  took  place  in  unrestricted  territory. 

"The  result  has  been  that  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  for 
example,  which  has  been  nominally  dry  since  September,  1916, 
no  one  with  twenty-four  hours'  forethought  of  a  thirst  need  go 
without  the  wherewithal  to  quench  it.  All  the  man  in  Toronto 
wiio  wants  liquor  has  to  do  to-day  is  to  write  or  telegraph  to 
one  of  scores  of  merchants  in  Montreal,  and  he  will  have  any- 
thing he  wants  up  to  a  car-load  delivered  at  his  house  in  Toronto 

by  express  delivery  on  the  following  day 

"Under  the  Government's  new  decree  this  entire  traffic  is 
to  be  Aviped  out.  After  April  1,  1918,  all  importation  of  liquor 
into  dry  areas  will  be  prohibited.  Not  only  that,  but  all  im- 
portation of  liquor  into  the  country  will  be  prohibited 

"The  order  is  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  one  year  there- 
after, but  temperance  reformers  are  as  jubilant  as  if  it  were 
definitely  stated  now  that  the  order  is  permanent.  They  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  once  the  traffic  is  prohibited  it  will 
never  be  reinstated.     That  has  been  the  experience  in  Ontario." 
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THAT  A  NEW  FUEL  MUST  BE  POUND  tor  beating 
our  homes,  and  thai  we  musl  begin  to  turn  aside  from 
the  costly  tho  luxurious  anthracite  and  look  more  to 
our  vast  bituminous  resources,  which,  owing  to  their  wide  dis- 
tribution, can  not  be  so  readily,  tied  up  by  strikes  or  railroad 
congestion,  is  the  belief  of  several  scientific  writers  who  have 
been  studying  the  fuel  crisis. 
But  the  natural  objection  is: 
"Bituminous  coal  is  dirty;  and 
its  wide-spread  utilization  as 
such  would  be  a  long  step 
backward,  retarding  progress 
in  civic  betterment  as  well  as 
involving  a  .'JO  per  cent,  waste 
in  commodity  bulk."  The 
answer  is  that  by  proper 
methods  a  "flaming  coke"  or 
"artificial  anthracite"  may  be 
manufactured  from  soft  coal, 
and  all  the  waste  utilized  to 
make  valuable  by-products. 
One  variety  of  "artificial  an- 
thracite" will,  indeed,  soon  be 
on  the  market.  Air.  Chester 
C.  Gilbert  reminds  us  in  one 
of  the  recent  bulletins  of  the 
LTnited  States  National  Alu- 
seum  that  the  waste  that  black- 
ens the  skies  over  the  cities 
using  soft  coal  "is  in  reality 
convertible  into  gas,  tar,  am- 
monia, benzol,  and  an  endless 
number  of  other  by-products, 
such  as  dyes,  medicines,  and 
explosives."  Therefore  as  a 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Transcript  quotes  in 
substance  from  Air.  Gilbert's 
bulletin  on  "Coal  Products," 

"It  is  possible,  by  proper  shaping  of  economic  policy,  to 
remove  the  disproportionate  drain  on  the  limited  supply  of 
anthracite,  to  turn  the  wasted  third  part  of  bituminous  coal  into 
useful  products,  to  eliminate  smoke  from  our  cities,  and  so  to 
distribute  the  sources  of  domestic  fuel-supply  as  to  alleviate,  if 
not  entirely  solve,  the  labor  and  transportation  perplexities  of 
the  present  situation 

"Almost  a  seventh  of  our  coal  is  made  into  coke,  so  great  are 
the  demands  of  the  iron  industry,  but  two-thirds  of  this  coke  is 
produced  without  regard  to  saving  tho  valuable  products  driven 
off  during  its  manufacture.  Therefore,  we  face  the  alarming 
conclusion  that  only  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  coal  mined  in  tho 
United  States  yields  its  full  value  to  society. 

"Progress  in  coal-utilization  depends  fundamentally  upon 
the  production  of  more  coke.  At  present  the  situation  is  limited 
by  the  needs  of  the  iron-industry.  The  quantity  and  tj-pe  of 
coke  thus  far  produced  have  been  determined  by  its  metallurgical 
use.  Sporadic  attempts  to  apply  metallurgical  coke  to  house- 
hold purposes  have  met  with  failure  and  placed  coke  in  an 
unfavorable  light.  Coke  must  be  made  of  such  kind  as  to  be 
suitable  for  domestic  use.  This  can  be  done;  and  the  ac- 
complishment is  an  urgent  necessity.  Domestic  coke,  in  reality, 
will  be  artificial  anthracite.  There  is  room  in  our  industrial 
system  for  a  greatly  changed  utilization  of  coal;  in  short,  for 
'coal'  to  be  used  in  the  form  of  anthracite,  artificial  anthracite 
(domestic    coke   and    steam-engine    coke),    metallurgical    coke, 
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WRITING    A    LETTER    TO    GARFIELD. 

The  Garfield  holidays  might   have  boon  avoided  and  the  rigors  of  such 

a  winter  as  this  mitigated  if  we  could  make  better  use  of  our  great 

soft-coal  deposits,  as  suggested  In  the  accompanying  article. 


tor  illuminating  and  power  purposes,  benzol  for  automobile- 
engines,  and  at  the  same  time  made  to  yield  a  sufficiency  of 
nitrogen,  dyestuffs,  explosives,  and  a  Dumber  of  other  ooal- 
produot  chemicals. 

■•There  i-  present  need  for  all  these  products.  The  problem 
is  to  make  the  accessary  readjustments,  Buch  as  may  be  done 
through  the  development  of  domestic  coke,  the  application  of 

eoal-gas    to    power    plants,    the 

adaptation  of  benzol  to  auto- 
mobile-engines, and  BO  on. 
When  t his  is  accomplished,  t he 
fuel  efficiency  of  our  coal-sup- 
ply will  be 25  per  cent,  greater, 
transportation  difficulties  for 
domestic  fuel  will  be  lessened, 
and,  in  addition,  the  country 
will  be  cultivating  a  wide  range 
of  industries,  giving  employ- 
ment to  labor,  and  usin^  the 
part  now  wasted  of  our  most 
important  single  resource. 
These  by-product  industries, 
growing  out  of  proper  coal- 
development,  will  serve  to  ren- 
der the  nation  industrially  in- 
dependent in  a  great  many 
essentials  in  agriculture,  phar- 
macy, photography,  textiles, 
disinfectants,  explosives,  re- 
frigeration, painting,  paving, 
waterproofing,  wood-preserva- 
tion, and  in  an  ever-widening 
circle  of  more  specific  require- 
ments touching  every  aspect 
of  human  life.'' 

In  The  Blast  Furnace  and 
Steel  Plant  (Pittsburg),  Prof. 
Willibald  Trinks,  a  well-known 
mechanical  engineer,  deplores 
the  fuel  losses  "from  beehive 
coke-ovens,  from  flue  gases  of 
open-hearth  furnaces,  and  from 
wasteful  use  of  blast-furnace 
gas."  Fuel-users,  he  says,  have 
been  thus  wasteful  because  of 
the  cheapness  of  soft  coal.  Wherefore  he  advocates  a  tax  which, 
by  raising  the  price  of  coal,  will  compel  the  installation  of  more 
economical  equipment  in  coke-ovens,  blast-furnaces,  and  steel- 
works. Besides  the  Baving  of  fuel  by  the  use  of  the  equipment 
recommended,  a  flaming  coke  and  gas  would  be  produced 
which  could  be  used  for  heating,  to  say  nothing  of  such  valuable 
by-products  as  ammonia,  tar,  and  benzol. 

Some  such  method  as  that  suggested  by  Professor  Trinks  has 
been  used  by  a  Ne ■•.  York  corporation  to  develop  its  new  fuel 
"carbocoal,"  which  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  both  domestic  and 
industrial  use.  As  that  important  coal-trade  journal,  The 
Black  Diamond,  describes  the  new  product: 

"Carbocoal  is  produced  from  bituminous  coal  by  a  new 
method  of  coal  distillation  at  relatively  low  temperatures,  in 
which  there  is  simultaneously  obtained  from  the  coal  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  valuable  coal-tar  products  largely  to  offset  the 
cost  of  converting  the  raw  coal  into  a  refined  smokeless  product 
that  will  substitute  most  satisfactorily  for  anthracite  in  those 
sections  of  the  country  where  a  smokeless  fuel  is  required.  .  .  . 
"Carbocoal  may  be  said  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
perfect  fuel.  It  contains  only  from  114  per  cent  to  4  per  cent. 
of  volatile  matter,  and  consists  mainly  of  fixt  carbon.  In 
combustion  it  is  smokeless,  it  ignites  with  comparative  ease, 
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burn-  rreelj  and  oompletelj  under  all  draft  conditions,  i-  dense, 
dustless,  olear,  and  uniform  in  si/.e  and  quality. 

"Man j  tests  of  oarboooal  have  been  made  on  railroads.  It  is 
found  thai   thej  are  particularly  suitable  for  these  purpo 

"1    Marine    and    locomotive    Bervioe,    vhere    limited 

a  and  restricted  boiler-capacity  demand  an  efficient  coal, 
and  where  smoke  is  objectionable,  for  ships  in  time  <>t'  war. 

"_\  Stationary  boilers,  where  -moke  pollution  of  the  air  is 
offensive  and  dangerous  t<>  health. 

•;>.  Domestic  uses,  including  furnaces,  stoves,  ranges,  and 
open  grates,  \\  lure  cleanliness  and  an  even,  radiant  beat,  without 
odor,  are  -ought 

"4.  Kilns,  drying  and  roasting  ovens,  and  all  purposes  where 
intense,  even,  radiant  heat  makes  for  efficiency. 

■',V    (las-producers." 

The  writer  in  The  Block  Diamond  understands  that  large 
quantities  of  this  new  fuel  will  soon  be  on  the  market,  and  he 
paints  out  that  t  hi-  w  ill  not  only  mean  more  fuel  but  an  increased 
output  of  very  valuable  by-products,  essential  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives  and  other  war-materials.  The  following 
table,  taken  from  The  Black  Diamond,  shows  how  completely  a 
ton  of  soft  coal  is  utilized  by  the  new  process: 


Kaw  coal. 
I   ion. 
2.0(H)  l))s. 


Carbocoal 
briquets, 

l,  i no  lbs 


( rases  and 
vapors, 

5i;<>  lbs. 


Vapors, 
MA)  lbs. 


[  Tar  oils 


Ammo- 

niacal 

liquor 


f  Benzol,  toluol,  naphthas, 
motor  spirit,  creosote 
oils,  tar  acids,  lubrica- 
ting and  fuel  oils,  an- 
thracene, pitch,  and 
other  tar-oil  products. 

A  mmoniaf  concentrated). 

Sulfate  of  ammonia, 
c j  a nogen,  pyridi n 
bases  and  other  nitro- 
gen compounds. 


Permanent  |  Heat  required  for  distillation 
gases,  200  <  process  or  available  for  corn- 
lbs.  {  mercial  uses. 


RUBBER    SUBSTITUTES 

WE  HEAR  FROM  TIME  TO  TIME  of  "artificial"  or 
"synthetic"  rubber,  and  more  or  less  doubtful  com- 
panies are  occasionally,  formed  to  finance  its  manu- 
facture. It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  an  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  Frederick  Dannerth,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  before  the  Phila- 
delphia section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  on  the 
"  Financial  Prospects  of  Synthetic  Rubber,"  that  synthetic 
rubber  is  a  chemical,  if  not  a  commercial,  success.  Many  of  the 
attempts  to  float  companies  for  its  manufacture  have  borne  a 
close  resemblance  to  stock-jobbing  propositions,  and  the  only 
processes  for  which  Dr.  Dannerth  is  willing  to  stand  sponsor  are 
those  of  the  Synthetic  Products  Company  of  England  and  the 
chemical  works  at  Elberfeld  and  Ludwigshafen.  The  English 
company  is  at  present  handicapped  by  its  overproduction  of 
butyl  alcohol,  but  if  a  new  use  were  discovered  for  this  material 
the  process  would  at  once  become  of  exceptional  interest.  These 
quotations  are  from  an  abstract  in  The  Catalyst,  as  reprinted 
in  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering  (New  York): 

"  The  Strange-Fernbach  process  requires  starch,  and  this  could 
be  economically  obtained  from  potatoes.  An  annual  produc- 
tion oi  10,000,000  pounds  of  rubber  might  require  500,000,000 
pounds  of  potatoes  grown  on  50,000  acres  of  land.  The  starch 
is  converted  by  fermentation  into  acetone  and  butyl  alcohol. 
Another  process  which  has  been  suggested  is  based  on  the 
use  of  aldehydes  and  ethyl  alcohol.  Such  a  process  would,  if 
rational,  make  it  possible  to  utilize  our  liquor  distilleries  in  case 
of  national  prohibition.  A  process  developed  by  the  Badische 
Company  is  based  on  the  use  of  acetone.  This  -would  be  of 
very  great  interest  to  us,  as  ,ve  are  in  a  good  position  to  pro- 
duce calcium  carbide.  A  company  has,  in  fact,  just  been 
formed  for  manufacturing  this  material  in  Virginia.  ...  At  the 
wholesale  price  of  four  cents  per  pound,  calcium  carbide  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  raw  materials  at  the  disposal  of  chemical 
manufacturers  for  the  synthetic  production  of  rubber.  This  fact 
was  emphasized  very  strongly  by  Dr.  Dannerth,  and  he  indicated 
that  this  was  at  the  present  time  the  one  process  which  should  be 
given  serious  consideration  by  American  chemists  and  investors." 


SAVING    SOIL   BY   DYNAMITE 

THAT  THE  FORCE  of  a  high  explosive  may  b<    used 
ave  as   well  aa  destroj    ia   shown    l>>    some  recent 
experiments  reported  from  Griffin,  Ga.,  in  a  presa  bulletin 
issued  bj  one  of  our  powder  companies.     The  enormous  wa 

of  fertile  land  that   is  taking  place  throughout  large  arena  of  the 

South  and  West  by  torrential  Washing  may,  it  appears  be  pre- 
vented, at  hast  in  some  cases,  bj  breaking  a  downward  passagi 
for   the   storm-water    through  an   underlying  crust.     Most   of 

the  soil  around  Griffin,  we  are  told,  is  rich  and  fertile,  but  was) 

badly,  being  underlaid  with  a  red  clay  hardpan  just  below  tin- 
worked  surface.  That  water  can  not  penetrate  this  impervious 
layer  is  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  trouble.     Rain-water  readily 

soaks  into  the  open  top-soil,  but  when  it  reaches  this  layer  of 
tight  red  '-lay  it  can  go  no  farther.  As  more  \\ater  falls,  it 
saturates  the  top-soil  and  runs  off  on  the  surface,  taking  tin- 
soil  along  with  it.  Left  unchecked,  a  wash  soon  develops  into  a 
gully.  How  to  get  the  water  to  run  in  instead  of  off  is  the 
problem.     To  quote  the  bulletin: 

"An  interesting  experiment  is  now  being  conducted  by  an 
up-to-date  farmer  near  Griffin  to  test  out. the  value  of  dynamite 
in  controlling  this  erosion. 

"The  farm  on  which  this  experiment  is  located  is  of  a  rolling 
nature,  and  the  soil  is  typical  of  this  section.  The  farm-buildings 
are  built  on  a  knoll,  or  slight  elevation,  and  adjoining  these  is  a 
large  field  that  slopes  away  from  them.  In  this  field  there- were 
three  bad  washes.  In  the  past  it  had  been  practically  impossi7 
ble  to  stop  them,  as  much  water  washes  on  this  field  from  the 
homestead  lot. 

"This  experiment  was  started  in  October,  1916.  Two  of 
the  three  washes  were  subsoiled  with  dynamite,  while  the  third 
•ne  was  left  as  a  check.  In  blasting  these  washes  charges  con- 
sisting of  one-half  cartridge  of  red-cross  farm-powder  wen- 
placed  every  12  or  15  feet  to  a  depth  of  about  30  inches.  These 
were  tamped  tight,  and  exploded  with  cap  and  fuse.  Two  rows 
•f  charges,  one  on  either  side,  were  placed  parallel  to  and  along 
the  entire  length  of  each  wash,  about  6  or  7  feet  back  from  if. 
They  were  so  arranged  that  the  charge  on  one  side  was  not  oppo- 
site the  charge  on  the  other  side.  Charges  were  placed  in  the 
washes  themselves  every  30  or  40  feet.  In  addition  to  this 
charges  were  placed  at  and  above  the  source  of  each  wash. 
Where  the  washes  crossed  a  terrace  the  charges  were  placed 
every  15  feet  for  a  considerable  distance  at  right  angles  to  them, 
and  along  and  back  of  the  terrace  just  where  the  water  would 
naturally  settle. 

"The  idea  in  blasting  along  the  sides  of  the  wash  and  back  of 
the  terraces  was  to  break  up  the  hardpan  so  that  the  water 
would  soak  through  it  to  the  pervious  stratum  below  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  run  off  on  the  surface.  In  other  words,  the 
blasting  Avas  to  effect  vertical  drainage.  In  blasting  at  the 
source,  the  thought  was  to  get  the  water  to  run  in  before  it 
ever  reached  the  wash. 

"After  the  blasting  was  done  the  entire  field  was  worked  in 
the  same  manner  and  seeded  to  wheat.  Between  seeding-time 
and  the  20th  of  December  there  were  three  hard  rains.  The 
two  old  washes  that  had  been  dynamited  showed  no  effect  of  the 
downpours,  but  the  soil  in  the  other  one  that  was  not  dynamited 
by  this  time  had  started  to  wash  away,  carrying  the  Avheat  with 
it.  The  soil  in  the  unblasted  wash  continued  to  wash  away  all 
during  the  winter,  but  no  erosion  whatever  was  noted  on  the 
two  blasted  ones. 

"All  during  the  season  the  wheat  on  the  blasted  sections  along 
the  sites  of  the  old  wash  and  back  of  the  terraces  grew  much 
better  than  that  on  any  other  part  of  the  field.  When  it  was 
cut,  it  was  carefully  estimated  by  several  farmers  that  not  only 
the  wheat,  but  the  straw  as  well,  that  was  harvested  from  the 
blasted  sections  yielded  fully  20  per  cent,  more  than  did  tin- 
wheat  and  straw  from  the  rest  of  the  field. 

"As  soon  as  the  wheat  Avas  harArested  the  stubble  Avas  turned 
under  and  the  field  seeded  to  coAV-peas.  From  the  A^ery  start 
the  coAV-peas  on  the  blasted  sections  did  exactly  what  the  wheal 
had  done — grew  much  more  luxuriantly  than  anywhere  else. 
.  .  .  The  courses  of  the  tAvo  old  washes  could  be  folloAved  as 
far  off,  practically,  as  the  field  could  be  seen.  This  was  due 
to  the  better  crop  growth  on  the  blasted  areas.  Had  it 
not  been, for  this,  the  sites  of  the  old  washes  could  not  have 
been  told." 
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REAL   "STORM-KINGS"     VT   WiiKK. 


While  the  audience  shudders  and  quakes  at  the  rasing  of  the  terrible  storm    nineteen  men  back  stage  are  working  •wind"  machines,  rumbling 
cannon-balls  up  and  down  a  chute,  and  a  full-size  anchor  chain  is  dropt  forty  feet  upon  a  steel  plate  with  a  reverberating  crash. 


A   STAGE   DELUGE 

SOME  rather  unusual  stage  machinery  to  produce  the 
sounds  of  a  violent  storm  and  Hood  are  described  by 
George  Holmes  in  The  Electrical  Experimenter  (February). 
In  a  play  entitled  "The  Deluge,"  the  actors  are  shut  in  a  room 
made  water-proof  by  lowering  iron  shutters,  and  a  flood,  caused 
by  the  bursting  of  a  dam  during  a  storm,  strikes  the  building, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  about  to  collapse  at  any  moment. 
These  conditions  are  maintained  practically  throughout  the 
action  of  the  play,  and  the  business  of  the  machinery  is  to  pre- 
serve the  illusion.     Says  Mr.  Holmes: 

"Rack  stage'  all  the  space  available  is  devoted  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous apparatus  necessary  to  produce  the  effect. 

"The  innumerable  cables,  braces,  stands,  spot-lights,  and  maze 
of  ropes  would  test  most  people's  ingenuity,  particularly  those 
unacquainted  with  life  behind  the  scenes. 

"In  this  production  every  available  bit  of  space  is  utilized. 
The  scene  proper  is  what  is  known  as  a  'box  set,'  and  is  a 
permanent  arrangement  through  the  three  scenes  of  the  play. 

"Details  have  been  given  strict  attention,  and  the  lowering 
of  the  iron  shutters  to  make  the  place  water-tight  is  a  most  in- 
genious arrangement,  the  audience  being  able  to  see  the  shutters 
slowly  descending  as  the  ratchets  and  cranks  do  their  work — 
noisily  and  dramatically.     Now  for  the  'big  stuff': 

"Seated  at  a  keyboard  provided  with  numerous  'telltale' 
lamps,  the  stage-manager  signals  to  the  various  men  stationed  in 
distant  nooks  and  corners  to  produce  whatever  effect  they  have 
charge  of  at  the  critical  moment  or  moments.  Near  each  staire 
hand  is  set  a  signal  lamp  in  series,  with  a  telltale  lamp  on  the 
stage-manager's  keyboard,  and  both  work  together.  It  requires 
nineteen  men  to  produce  the  "atmosphere'  of  the  deluge! 

"Some  'work'  large  trays,  made  of  resinous  wood  and  re- 
sembling the  shape  of  a  cheese-box  cover,  with  very  small  peas  in 
the  same.     These  trays  are  held  in  both  hands  and  Avorked 


around  in  a  rolling  motion,  thereby  giving  the  effect  of  light  rain, 
and  may  be  seen  being  used  by  the  men  on  the  slightly  elevated 
stands  or  platforms.  Next  comes  our  heavy  rain-machine,  made 
of  a  stand  in  which  is  suspended  a  drum  made  of  fine  mosquito 
screenings,  and  inside  of  the  drum  a  few  pounds  of  small  peas  are 
thrown;  when  the  drum  is  revolved  by  means  of  a  crank  the  sound 
effect  of  heavy  rain  is  produced.  The  wind-making  machine 
is  nearly  the  same  as  the  rain-mat  bine,  excepting  that  the  drum 
is  made  of  large  chicken  wire  over  which  a  strip  of  canvas  is 
thrown,  weighted  on  one  end  so  that  it  bears  against  the  drum. 
When  the  drum  is  revolved  the  friction  exerted  against  the  can- 
vas gives  the  effect  of  wind.  For  shrieking  wind  a  large  hand 
blower  such  as  is  used  by  riveters  and  blacksmiths  is  utilized,  and 
the  wind  is  sent  through  a  number  of  chambers  and  then  out 
through  a  large  horn;  when  the  handle  is  turned  swiftly  a  loud, 
shrieky  wind  effect  is  secured.  And  now  for  our  'big  slam' — 
large  wooden  troughs  are  used  for  the  rumble  effect  and  are 
about  ten  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide  with  zigzag  slats  on  the 
bottom  to  bounce  the  cannon-balls  as  they  are  rolled  back  and 
forth. 

"The  mighty  rumble  of  the  dam  bursting  is  made  by  having 
a  similar  arrangement  of  troughs  extending  from  the  top  of  the 
'fly-gallery'  (about  forty  feet  |  down  to  the  floor  of  the  stage,  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  which,  in  this  case,  were  attached  to  a 
zigzag  stairway  leading  to  the  dressing-rooms.  When  the 
'thunder-man'  is  signaled  he  lifts  a  small  door  in  a  big  case  con- 
taining all  sizes  of  cannon-balls,  and  permits  a  choice  quantity 
of  them  to  run  down  through  the  zigzag  troughs,  with  a  result- 
ing sound-climax  that  resembles  General  Byng's  smash  through 
the  'Hindenburg  line' — tanks  and  all;  and  then  to  top  it  off 
a  life-size  anchor  chain  is  dropt  from  the  fly-gallery  on  to  a  large 
iron  plate,  making  a  never-to-be-forgotten  crash!  Besides  all 
this,  there  is  an  immense  tremble-machine,  built  like  an  organ. 
which  when  set  to  going  gives  you  the  creepy  feeling  that  the 
building  is  about  to  collapse!  The  machine  is  worked  by  a 
giant  electric  blower  and  air  compressor,  which  equipment  is 
located  in  the  cellar  with  pipes  leading  up  through  the  floor  to 
the  machine  proper." 
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SCIENTinC    MANAGEMENT   is  applied   to   the   back 
yard  by  (Jr  bor  in  an  artiole  entitled,  " Making  the 

Smallest  Quantity   Reach  the  Farthest,"  contributed  to 

Tht   (ididnt    Muijii  \i'\v 

\  ork).  A  n  ex  peri  me  atal 
garden  was  oonduoted  lael 
year  by  Misa  Tabor  to  as- 
ii  itain  how  modem  scien- 
tific methods  could  be  effec- 
tively introduced  into  the 
patriotic  garden.  She  worked 
out  the  essential  problems  of 
eflicieiics  in  space,  succession, 
and  quantities  of  food  crops 
for  any  definite  number  of 
persons  without  any  excess 
going  to  waste;  and  she  gft  es 
charts,  plans,  and  data.  In 
the  first  place,  Miss  Tabor 
gives  us  her  opinion  of  the 
average  back-yard  garden, 
which  she  considers  "the 
most  lamentably  wasteful  bit 
of  earth  on  earth."  It  usual- 
ly contains,  she  says,  "string- 
beans  by  the  bushel,  when 
you  can't  give  away  quarts." 
Then  there  is  lettuce  daily — 
when  half  a  head  furnishes 
enough  for  the  family,  and 
green  corn  by  the  score  ears 
— just  when  there  are  plenty 
of  beans  and  beets  and  the 
okra  is  demanding  to  be  cut. 
She  goes  on: 


the  year?     How  man]  beets?    And  carrots?     \nd  parsnips? — 

and   .-<.   OH.      Sounds  almost    absurd,   at    ln-1,    dOM    it    not'      Uut 

actually  it  is  simply  a  problem  in  rationing  r/hioh,  when  solved, 

is   to    he   coupled    up    to    the   gardening    planning    problem,    and 
there  \  on  are' 

"So  thus  it  was  all  planned,  root  erops  ami   top  'lops,   with 

pages  of  figures  set  down  be- 


"This  js  the  way  it  goes, 
until  the  gardener  is  quite 
out  of  his  mind  with  the  worry 
of  it;  and  like  as  not  sits 
down  and  gives  up  in  despair, 
letting  everything  go  to  seed 
or  to  waste — which  is  usually 
one  and  the  same.     Very  few 

had,  up  to  last  summer,  arrived  at  the  stage  of  drying  their  own 
beans  and  corn  and  okra.  And  in  addition  to  the  surfeit  there 
is  usually  the  famine — the  lack  of  certain  worthy  vegetables  that 
have  either  been  crowded  out,  or  else  have  not  b  en  planted  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  household. 

"So  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  not  how  much  we  raise,  but  how 
much  we  use,  that  is  important;  and  instead  of  being  smart  we 
are  simply  stupid  when  we  overdo.  It  is  nothing  to  boast  of 
that  we  had  'such  a  world  of  tomatoes!'  if  a  world  of  tomatoes 
was  more  than  we  needed,  more  than  we  could  use.  Rather  is 
it  something  to  be  ashamed  of,  for  it  reveals  poor  management. 
Prodigality  again;  prodigality  everywhere! — our  besetting  sin. 
It  is  this  assertion,  taken  as  a  warning,  that  sounded  the  key- 
note of  the  war-garden  that  is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

"The  'clearly  defined  ideal'  was  'just  enough,  and  no  more!' 
Determining  what  would  be  just  enough  meant,  of  course,  as- 
certaining, first  of  all,  what  the  year's  market  would  be.  In 
other  words,  what  would  the  family  which  this  garden  was  to  be 
'tried  out'  on  eat  during  the  year — finishing  up  with  next  to 
nothing  left  over  when  the  garden  products  of  next  year  begin  to 
be  available?  So  many  bushels  of  potatoes,  so  many  measures 
of  beets,  and  of  carrots  and  parsnips,  and  so  on,  through  the  list, 
could  be  roughly  guessed  at,  of  course;  but  this  seemed  altogether 
too  vague,  too  much  the  old  hit-or-miss  way.  There  must  be 
something  more  definite  than  this,  or  it  would  not  deserve  to  be 
called  scientific  management. 

"Obviously  it  must  be  brought  down  to  the  individual,  in 
order  to  be  exact  enough  to  meet  this  test  and  to  form  a  basis  of 
operations.     How  many  potatoes  will  an  individual  eat  during 


<)M      YEAR'S    VEGETABLE    RATIONS    KOK    FAMILY    OF    FOUR 
ADl'LTS,    15V    WHICH    THE    PLANTING    OF    THE    EX- 
PERIMENTAL   GARDEN    WAS    PROPORTIONED 

Summer     127  Days 

Vegetable  No.  Hows  Sercings 

*IVas 7  14 

Beets 2  in 

cabbage 15  heads  15 

■in B  in 

Turnips 1  5 

Carrots 2  10 

►Kohlrabi :... l  i 

►Eggplant 1  25 

►Cauliflower 15  heads  15 

Tomatoes 3  Indefinite/ 

Okra 2  15 

Sorrel 3  20 

Beans 1  50 

Lima  beans 3  15 

*Squash  (crookneck) 4  hills  36 

*Peppers 1  25 

Total  Dumber  of  servings  iirown 299 

Required  total  (number  or  days) 127 

Surplus  of  summer  vegetables  (to  be  canned  or 

dried) 172 

"Winter— 238  Days 

Vegetable  No.  Rows  Servings 

Beets 2  10 

Parsnips 3  15 

Salsify : 4  20 

Carrots 2  10 

Cabbage 9  heads  9 

Rutabagas l  18 

Winter  squash 2  hills  10 

Onions 4  40 

Total  number  of  servings  grown 132 

Required  total  (number  of  days) 238 

Deficit  of  winter  vegetables 106 

Hence  there  must  be  on  hand  for  winter,  in  addition  to  the  above  winter 
vegetables,  the  following,  canned  or  dried,  from  summer's  surplus: 

Corn 25  cans   for  25  servings 

String-beans 25  cans  for  25  servings 

Greens  (beet  tops,  etc) 12  cans   for  12  servings 

Okra  (dried) 250  pods  for  10  servings 

Tomatoes 24  cans   for  24  servings 

Lima  beans  (dried) 10  pints  for  10  servings 

Or  a  total  of 106  servings 

The  summer's  surplus  shown  above  provides  about  half  as  much  more, 
which  allows  a  fair  margin  for  extra  service. 

The  space  given  over  to  potatoes  allows  402  hills:  at  a  fair  yield  a  hill 
a  day,  or  365  hills  in  all,  should  be  enough  for  a  family  of  four.  This 
allotment  of  ground,  therefore,  may-  be  considered  sufficient  when  the 
proper  conditions  of  soil  have  been  secured. 

Add  l/i  of  the  above  amounts  for  each  additional  member  of  a  family. 

*  Not  considered  for  canning. 


fore    quantities 

determined." 


were  finally 


As  a  result  of  Mis*  Tabor's 
plan  we  have  a  supply  of 
each  vegetable  based  upon  ;i 
division  of  the  year  into  pro- 
ducing months  and  non-pro- 
ducing months.  There  are  ap- 
proximately eighteen  weeks 
during  which  each  day's  sup- 
ply may  be  taken  fresh  from 
the  garden.leaving  thirty-four 
weeks  to  be  provided  for  \s  ith 
canned,  dried,  or  preserved 
products,  or  with  the  strictly 
winter  vegetables.  The 
writer  goes  on: 

"The  thirty-four  weeks,  or 
238  days,  of  winter  have 
eight  strictly  winter  vege- 
tables and  six  canned  or  pre- 
served to  be  divided  among 
them;  that  is,  there  must  be 
enough  of  the  fourteen  to 
serve  seventeen  times  each, 
or  as  much  more  of  a  favorite 
as  may  be  wanted,  with  as 
much  less  of  some  other. 
Against  this,  eight  times  serv- 
ing each  of  the  fifteen  avail- 
able during  the  126  days  of 
fresh  green  stuff — this  reckon- 
ing does  not  include  salads, 
nor  garnishes,  nor  the  side 
issues,  such  as  radishes — will 
carry   through  the  summer, 

roughly   speaking 

"The  canning  and  drying 
are  looked  to  first,  and  only 
wrhen  the  requisite  amount  is 
reached  is  the  garden  product 
freely  consumed  during  the 
growing  season.  This  does  not  mean  any  dearth  of  fresh,  green 
vegetables,  however,  for  the  list  does  not  include  salads,  but  the 
garden  includes  them  the  year  around,  with  the  help  of  its  three 
frames.  Also,  it  affords  fresh  kale  during  the  very  early  spring 
— late  winter,  actually — and  spinach  also,  and  there  are  peren- 
nial onions,  furnishing  the  'scallions'  of  early  spring,  tucked 
away  in  a  corner." 


A   WORD   TO   ENGINEERS   IN    GOVERNMENT    SERVICE 

— The  Engineering  Council,  representing  national  engineering 
and  technical  societies,  has,  through  its  American  Engineering 
Service  Committee,  been  supplying  the  Government  Avith 
names  of  engineers  equipped  to  do  war-work.  To  make  their 
list  useful,  it  is  necessary  that  a  complete  record  be  kept  of  the 
engineers  who  have  gone  into  Government  service.  To  this 
end  we  reprint  the  following  statement  sent  out  by  the  En- 
gineering Council: 

"Engineers  reading  these  lines,  to  whom  this  request  ap- 
plies, are  urged  to  send  at  once  their  names,  present  addresses, 
and  occupations  in  the  Government  service,  with  brief  statement 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  available  for  other  service,  to 
American  Engineering  Service  Committee,  Room  901,  29  West 
39th  Street,  New  York.  Other  readers  are  asked  to  bring  this 
request  to  the  attention  of  such  engineers  or  to  send  informa- 
tion directly,  to  the  committee." 
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PARCEL   POST   4,000   MILES   BY   TRUCK 

INSTEAD  OF  LOADING  PARCELS  ON  A  TRUCK, 
transferring  them  to  a  train,  and  loading  them  on  another 
truck  ai  their  destination,  the  post-office  authorities  arc 
preparing  to  lei  the  truck  do  the  whole  business  and  save  two 
transfers,  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances.  Altogether, 
Beveral  thousand  miles  of  truck-routes  arc  to  be  established  l>y 
the  Post-office  Department  in  the  Dear  future.  Thai  this  plan 
may  be  extended  to  the  whole  Local  postal  service  is  suggested 
bj  the  writer  of  an  article  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle  New 
Fork).      The    new    method    will    play    an    important    part,    it    is 

believed,  in  Lowering  the  price  pf  food-products  by  facilitating 
their  distribution.     We  read : 

'The  installation  of  motor-truck  parcel-post  routes  in  various 
sections  of   the  country, 

aggregating  between3,000 
and  4,000  miles,  is  the 
ambitious    plan    of    the 

1'ost -office  Department. 
It  is  expected  these  routes 
will  l>e  in  operation  with- 
in the  next  three  months. 
One  chain  of  truck-routes 
w  ill  extend  from  Portland, 
Me.,  to  New  Orleans,  La. 
Another  will  c<>\  er  much 
of  a  Large  stretch  of  ter- 
ritory in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  Pacific 
coast  routes  will  be  es- 
tablished between  San 
Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento, \  i:t  Stockton  and 
Fruitdale,  a  distance  of 
12.">  miles,  and  between 
Redlands  and  Los  Ange- 
les, via  Ontario  and  Po- 
mona, ("al.,  a  distance  of 
sc\  cut y-six  miles. 

"With  the  Government, 
State,  and  local  authori- 
ties to-day  working  in 
harmony  with  individu- 
als, motor-organizations, 
railroad-heads,  and  others 
to  the  end  that  the  present 
congestion  of  freight  be 
removed,  and  that  the 
future  he  as  free  as  possible  from  situations  such  as  exist  to- 
day, the  action  taken  by  the  Post-office  Department  looking 
to  radical  extension  of  motor  parcel-post  routes  is  of  vast  in- 
terest, not  alone  to  the  motor-truck  industry,  but  also  to  the 
general  public. 

"Recognition  by  every  branch  of  the  Government  up  to"  this 
time  of  the  utility  and  value  of  the  motor-truck  means,  un- 
doubtedly, that  the  production  of  such  vehicles  is  to  have 
Federal  Government  encouragement,  instead  of  discourage- 
ment. The  new  post-office  plans,  in  detail,  look  to  the  ultimate 
motorization  of  the  entire  postal  service,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  cross-country  trains,  both  local  and  general.  At 
present  authority  from  Congress  will  have  to  be  awaited  by  the 
Department  before  it  can  carry  out  all  the  program  which  it  is 
considering  in  this  connection. 

"As  an  indication  of  the  efficiency  of  the  present  truck  mail- 
service  in  one  of  the  cities  where  it  was  in  operation  during  one 
year,  the  motor-trucks  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  mail 
between  the  depot  and  the  post-office  were  scheduled  to  make 
384,526  trips,  and  there  were  only  132  failures,  or  one  failure 
to  every  2,913  trips. 

"It  is  the  belief  of  the  Post-office  Department  that  the  opera- 
tion of  these  routes,  and  others  to  be  established,  will  materially 
aid  in  the  distribution  and  in  lowering  the  cost  of  food-products. 

"The  existing  law  does  not  provide  for  the  employment  of 
Government-owned  motor-trucks  on  rural  delivery  routes, 
nor  does  it  require  the  rural  carriers  to  use  motor-vehicles. 

"In  the  star-route  service,  however,  where  the  mail  is  carried 
under  contract,  a  recent  law  permits  the  Post-office  Department 
to  designate  the  sort  of  vehicles  to  be  employed,  and  in  awarding 


new   contracts  the   Department   will  specify  thai   motor-tru 
hall  be  employed  on  all  routes  where  the  road-  an   such  a-  to 
admit  of  their  use.     These  oontracti  an   advertised  tor  biddi 
and  where  paymenl  asked  for  tin    service    it  deemed  to  be  ex- 
ive,  i he  Department  i-  authorized  to  provide   Government- 
owned   motor-trucks  and   to  employ  dri\er    for  the  op.  ration  of 

these  routes." 


nil.   SECRET  oi    U.IIM  \.\   m  I  - 


t: 


EASTERN   MOTOR-TRUCK    PARCEL-POST    ROUTES, 
Which  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  within  three  months. 


IHAT    GREAT    BRITAIN     ha-    captured    Germany's 
recipes  for  making  dyes  i-  announced  with  glee  by  the 

bond laily   pi<--.      It   appears  thai   a  group  of  men   in 

the   British   textile   trade  -uccccded   in   obtaining   in   Switzerland 
the  secret   recipe-  of  I  he  German  dye-indu- 1 r\  .      The  merchai 

who  have  captured   the  recipes,   '/'/<<    limit/  Mail  Bays,  do  not 

intend  to  form  a  monopo 

h  l.ut  to  offer  the  reoipt 
to  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  use  in  already 
established  works.  Their 
sole  desirt ,  they  say,  i 
secure  for  the  w  hole  of  the 
textile  industry  of  Ku- 
gliind  ii  full  and  cheap 
supply  of    fast  dyes.      To 

quote  further: 

"Two  men  were  chiefly 
instrumental  in  capturing 

the     recipe-.       They     are 

John  Leyland  and  Rich- 
ard Baldry,  London  tex- 
tile merchant--.  Two 
years  ago  they  heard  of 
:i  chemist  in  Sv,  it/.erland 
who    DOSSeSl     the     recipes 

for  the  Badische   aniline 

dyes  and  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  get  in  touch 
with  him.  Later  the} 
obtained     the     n-si-tati<  . 

of    the    British    Govern- 
ment   and    were    allowed 
to  obtain  help  from  F.  M  . 
How,  of  the  Manchester 
School  of  Technology,   a 
Leading  dye  chemist,  who 
went       to       Switzerland, 
where  he  conducted  tests  with  the  recipes,  which  were  entirely 
satisfactory.     The   Foreign  Office  detached  a  consular  officer   to 
watch  the  experiments  and  certify  their  correctness. 

"Leyland,  speaking  to  a  Daily  Mail  representative,  said: 
"'We  are  indebted  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  placing  every 
facility  at  our  disposal.  In  fact,  without  the  aid  of  the  Foreign 
Office  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  could  have  got  the  samples  or 
recipes  to  England.  Our  agent  was  dogged  by  German  agi 
on  every  journey  he  made  to  Switzerland.  His  baggage  was 
stolen,  he  was  drugged  and  assaulted,  and  thrown  into  the  gutter. 
Once  he  was  followed  by  two  men  as  far  as  Havre.  He  reported 
the  facts  to  the  French  authorities,  and  they  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing two  undoubted  German  agents. 

"On  one  occasion  he  was  traveling  with  a  diplomat  wl 
baggage  was  marked   with  the  same  initial-  as  his  own.     This 
man's  baggage  was  also  stolen  en  route. 

"We  are  prepared  to  Bell  the  recipes  to  the  Government  for 
use  in  the  Government  dye-works  and  to  allow  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  profit  to  go  to  the  nation  on  the  understanding  that 
the  dyes  will  be  sold  freely  to  all  British  manufacturers  who 
require  them  in  their  industries.  There  is  hardly  an  industry  in 
England  which  does  not  use  dyes  in  one  form  or  another." 

"The  Daily  Mail  says  that  on  a  cheap  snpply  of  dyes  depend 
British  textile  industries  with  an  output  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  The  dye  monopoly  before  the  war  gave  Ger- 
many an  export  trade  in  fine  chemicals  of  s  187,500,000,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Grossmann.  It  also  gave  her  almost  a  complete 
monopoly  in* the  output  of  certain  explosive  gases,  photographic 
chemicals,  drugs,  and  sources  of  power  derived  from  splitting 
up  petroleum  and  gas-tar  products." 
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UNQBR  is  the  body's 
alarm-olook.  It  is  the  all- 
powerful  desire  which 
wakes  up  every  man,  woman,  and 
child — and  every  animal  as  well  — 
to  the  consciousness  that  their 
bodies  need  food.  Hunger  is  the 
earliest  desire  which  penetrates  the 
senses  of  the  infant  in  arms,  and, 
considered  all  the  way  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  it  is  the  most 
regular,  persistent,  and  overpower- 
ing craving  of  mankind — this  crav- 
ing for  food.  And  yet  regarded 
physiologically,  hunger  is  merely 
the  contraction  of  the  empty 
stomach. 

Try  to  imagine  a  world  in  which 
there  was  absolutely  no  such  feeling 
as  the  desire  for  food.  Without 
hunger,  food  would  mean  no  more 
to  you,  or  your  friends,  or  people 
the  world  over  than  it  does  to  the 
mummy  of  an  Egyptian  king.  And  for  the  same  reason — because 
people  would  soon  be  as  dead  as  that  mummy. 

It  is  this  desire  for  food  that  makes  people  eat.  And  it  is 
by  eating,  the  taking  in  of  nourishment,  that  life  is  sustained. 
Without  food,  the  body  can  not  have  life  to  start  with.  And 
only  by  this  constant  repetition  of  eating,  that  is,  the  regular 
renewal  of  food-supplies,  can  life  be  sustained. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  BODY— But  the  body  must  have  more 
than  life,  a  mere  state  of  existence.  At  bottom  the  human 
frame  is  a  machine,  the  most  sensitive  and  efficient  in  the  whole 
world.  And  like  any  other  machine,  it  must  have  the  proper 
sort  of  inner  energy  in  order  to  run  smoothly,  whether  its  activity  ■ 
is  work'or  play-,  fighting  battles,  or  hoeing  corn,  building  bridges, 
or  writing  books.  All  these  things  —  in  fact,  every  act  —  are 
done  bv  the  energv  generated  by  the  food  we  eat. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  FOOD— Thus,  you  see,  food  has 
several  duties.  It  must,  first,  adequately  satisfy  hunger,  or, 
as  it  is  more  often  called,  appetite.  And,  in  addition,  it  must 
give  the  body  a  high  degree  of  health  and  also  energy  for  doing 
things.  Thus,  food  values,  or,  more  exactly,  the  value  of  foods, 
depend  upon  their  power  to  accomplish  three  things:  {1)  the  satis- 
fying of  the  appetite,  (2)  the  maintenance  of  bodily  health,  and  (S) 
the  creation  of  energy  which  works  out  into  action. 

There  are  foods  which  relieve  hunger,  and  are  still  nearly 
valueless.  To  take  an  exaggerated  case,  some  savages  have 
been  known  to  eat  clay  at  not  infrequent  intervals.  That 
may  satisfy  hunger,  but  it  certainly  does  not  produce  health. 
Or  suppose  that  a  man  should  eat  nothing  but  oranges.  For  a 
considerable  period  he  might  maintain  health,  but  he  would 
find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  his  hunger  or  to  keep  up  a  high  degree  of 
bodily  vigor. 

Or  imagine  a  person  who  ate  only  butter.  That  would  quickly 
satisfy  hunger  and — as  we  saw  in  the  article  on  Fats — would 
produce  a  reserve  of  bodily  fuel.  But  in  no  case  would  an  all- 
butter  diet  be  conducive  to  the  health. 

Yet  the  acid  and  the  sugar  in  the  oranges,  and  the  fat  of  the 
butter,  would  all  be  valuable  foods  when  combined  with  others. 
But  they  need  that  combination. 

THE  VALUE  OF  FOOD  COMBINATIONS— You  will  ob- 
serve, therefore,  that  in  discussing  "food  values"  it  is  wisest  to 
think  of  any  one  food  as  part  of  a  diet,  not  as  something  to  live 
on  exclusively.  In  a  practical  sense,  in  every-day  life,  the  actual 
value  of  any  one  food  depends  on  the  way  that  particular  food  is 
combined  with  others.  How  to  combine  foods  so  that  they  can 
do  their  best  service  for  the  body,  that  is,  in  what  has  been 
called  a  well-balanced  way,  will  be  explained  later. 

A  MEASURE  OF  THE  FUEL  VALUE  OF  FOOD— But  first 
it  is  necessary  to  see  how  food  values  are  measured.  In  such 
measurement  the  fuel  value  is  perhaps  most  important.     Now, 


just  as  in  buying  food  you  measure  it  by  quarts  or  picks,  by 
ounces  or  pounds,  so  in  determining  its  fuel  value  to  tho  body  you 
measure  it  in  calories.  For  a  calory  is  the  unit  which  mea&uies 
the  ability  to  produce  heat,  just  at  horse-power  is  a  measure  of 
the  ability  to  produce  engine  effectiveness.  Whenever  a  human 
being  runs  or  walks  or  merely  sits  and  studies  he  is  enabled  to  do 
these  things  by  burning  up  a  certain  amount  of  body  fuel.  Food 
supplies  this.  And  the  ability  of  food  to  supply  this  fuel  for 
human  deeds  is  measured  by  these  so-called  calories.  Don't 
let  that  name  puzzle  you,  for  it  should  be  no  more  perplexing 
to  you  than  pounds  or  degrees  of  temperature. 

Every  one  in  the  course  of  a  day  burns  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  bodily  fuel,  but  naturally  \he  woman  who  plies 
a  needle  does  not  use  anywhere  near  as  much  as  the  man  who 
swings  an  ax.  Measured  by  calories,  it  might  be  1,800  for  the 
former  and  5,000  for  the  latter.  Considering  a  large  number 
of  persons  of  all  sorts  of  occupations,  one  might  say  that  their 
average  calory-need  would  come  somewhere  near  2,700. 

A  SANE  VIEW  OF  CALORIES— Nowadays  much  is  written 
of  calories.  People  are  told  how  large  a  sum  total  they  need  and 
how  many'  calories  various  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  contain. 
But  unless  a  person  is  in  a  position  to  go  into  the  matter  thor- 
oughly, he  had  better  not  get  in  the  habit  of  worrying  as  to  how 
many  thousand  calories  of  food  he  needs.  It  is  far  wiser  for 
most  people  to  learn  what  foods  have  fuel  value,  to  see  that  their 
diet  is  not  lacking  in  those  foods,  and  then  not  to  think  any 
more  about  calories  in  their  meals  than  they  do  about  ounces  or 
pounds.  Of  course  ounces  and  pounds  are  not  to  be  neglected, 
but  they  deserve  attention  when  food  is  being  prepared,  not 
while  it  is  being  eaten. 

THE  BUILDING  VALUE  OF  FOOD— But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  food  has  other  ways  of  supplying  the  body  than  in  a 
strictly  fuel  capacity,  or,  as  you  might  say,  as  a  stoker.  Com- 
pare the  body  to  a  house.  Now,  of  course,  a  house  must  be 
heated  by  a  furnace,  or  by  stoves  or  grates;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
easily  kept  warm  the  house  itself  must  be  well  built  and  in  good 
repair.  Its  frame,  its  timbers,  its  sheathing — inside  and  out — 
must  be  of  good  material  and  sound,  if  the  fuel  burning  within 
is  to  be  effective  in  counteracting  the  elements  without.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  human  body — it  must  be  sturdy  and  sound 
throughout,  and  whatever  weak  spots  it  has  must  be  regularly 
repaired  or  replaced  if  the  fuel  within  is  to  count  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

The  fuel  in  an  engine  can  not  be  expected  to  do  its  best  work 
unless  the  engine  itself  is  kept  in  first-class  shape.  And  this  was 
never  truer  of  any  engine  than  of  the  bodily  engine. 

So,  just  as  there  are  fuel  foods  there  are  also  other  foods 
which  may  be  called  builders  and  repairers  of  the  body.  In  their 
own  way  these  are  just  as  important  to  bodily  well-being  as 
those  edibles  which  act  directly  to  generate  heat  and  energy 
within  the  body. 

But  neither  class  of  food  alone  can  accomplish  so  much  as 
the  wise  combination  of  both  together.  In  another  article 
it  will  be  explained  more  fully  just  which  foods  are  chiefly  fuel 
and  which  builders,  and  jhow  each  may  and  should  play  its 
part  in  a  well-balanced  diet. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  How  does  the  need  for  nourishment  apply  not  merely  to  the 
animal  kingdom  but  also  to  all  plant  life? 

2.  Why  is  the  act  of  eating  pleasurable? 

3.  Why  does  an  army  fight  less  effectively  if  its  food-supply  is 
scant?  Does  the  soldier  need  more  or  less  "fuel  food"  than  the 
civilian  at  home?     Why? 

4.  Which  needs  more  food — a  boy  of  sixteen  or  a  man  of  sixty- 
five?     Why? 

5.  Name  several  foods  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  eat  large 
quantities  in  order  to  satisfy  hunger.     Name  a  concentrated  food. 

6.  Why  does  a  cripple  require  fewer  food  calories  than  a  man  in 
perfect  health? 
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UK  MORALE  OF  AN 
Alv.MV  is  t lie  chief  factor 
in  its  BU006BB. 

It  was  Napoleon  who  delarcd: 
"Military  etVicieiicy  is  based  upon 
(1)  numbers,  (2)  armament,  {'.]) 
technical  training,  and  (4)  morale. 
Of  these,  morale  is  three-fourths 
of  the  whole" 

President  Wilson  had  the  same 
thought  in  mind  in  his  first  ad- 
dress to  the  new  National  Army. 
"The  heart  of  the  whole  country 
is  with  you,"  he  said.  "Every- 
thing that  you  do  will  be  watched 
with  the  deepest  interest  and  with 
the  deepest  solicitude. 

"Let  it  be  your  pride,  therefore, 
to  show  all  men  everywhere  not  only 
what  soldiers  you  are,  but  what  good 
men  you  are,  keeping  yourselves  tit 
and  straight  in  everything,  and  pure 
and  clean  through  and  through." 
He  was  voicing  the  fervent  prayers  and  wishes  of  the  millions 
who  are  sending  their  sons  forth  to  battle. 

Inched,  America  leads  the  world  in  the  generous  and  whole- 
hearted response  -lie  has  made  to  the  cry  of  her  people  that 
every  possible  safeguard  be  thrown  about  our  soldiers  and 
every  care  be  taken  to  make  them  fully  ready  for  the  great 
conflict. 

THE  NEED  OF  MORAL  TRAINING— One  is  likely  to  think 
of  the  training  of  an  army  in  terms  of  physical  exercises  which 
make  bodies  strong  to  endure  long  marches,  or  that  training  of 
hand  and  eye  which  constitutes  a  good  marksman. 

A  glimpse  at  the  page  of  history,  however,  is  likely  to  develop 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  moral  training.  The  most  de- 
plorable consequences  of  war  have  not  been  the  loss  of  life,  but 
the  loss  of  the  finer  qualities  of  manhood. 

Alt  ho  there  are  certain  noble  virtues  which  war  seemingly 
tends  to  develop,  there  are  many  others  which  it  tends  to  break 
down  and  destroy  . 

"Look  me  in  the  eye,'*  said  a  mother  who  was  Bending  her 
boy  to  war.  "It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  you  go.  I'm  not 
afraid  of  bullets  or  rigid  military  discipline.  I'm  proud  to  have 
my  boy  give  his  life  for  our  country,  but  I  fear  most  the  awful 
moral  conditions,  ("an  you  come  back,  if  God  permits  you  to 
return,  as  .'lean  as  you  are  now?" 

Many  a  boy  has  volunteered  to  serve  his  country — to  come 
home  a  moral  w  reck. 

It  is  said  then-  is  something  about  trench  warfare  in  particular 
which  affects  more  adversely  the  morale  and  spirit  of  the  men. 
One  can  Dot  help  asking  himself  what  keeps  such  men  up  when 
he  reads  of  the  hardships  and  horrors  of  their  life — often  stand- 
ing knee-deep  in  water,  anxiously  watching  for  some  sign  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  or  awaiting  the  order  himself  to  go 
"over  the  top." 

These,  then,  are  the  experiences  which  will  test  the  morale  of 
the  American  Army.  It  is  said  an  army  must  tight  with  its 
soul.  What  training  enables  men  to  face  death  with  that  calm 
and  fearless  resignation  often  recorded  of  our  great  heroes'.' 
Thus  men  are  asking  now,  "Can  something  be  incorporated  into 
camp-life  sufficiently  homelike  to  be  heartening,  and  powerful 
enough  to  enable  men  to  battle  with  vice,  with  character  tin- 
stained,  as  well  as  to  endure  the  shock  of  battle  with  grim  de- 
termination to  hold  out  to  the  end'.'" 

MORAL  AGENCIES— The  affirmative  reply  to  these  questions 
was  never  given  with  greater  assurance.  Agencies  of  different 
kinds  are  working  together,  confident  that  moral  training  can 
yet  produce  results  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 

Our  Commander-in-Chief  has  nobly  done  his  share  in  lifting 
the  war  to  a  high,  moral  plain,  making  it  clear  that  our  aims 
are  pure  and   most  unselfish.     His  moral  leadership  is  recog- 


nized the  world  over,  and  no  doubt  some  who  have  be.  n  wonl 

to  waver   in  the  fight    have    been    heartened    by    his    words   and 
spurred  on   to  further  efforts.      Other  great    leaders  by   voice  or 
pen   have  done   their   part    until   our   nation  and   our  Army 
in  the  conflict  a  righteous  war     a  cause  BO  greal   that   men  will 
gladly  give  their  lives  to  win. 

Hundreds  of  our  mosl  unselfish  nun  have  hurried  to  the 
camps  to  carry  there  a  touch  of  home,  to  develop  there  that 
Spirit  of  comradeship  and  Bervioe  which  makes  for  strength 
and  character. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  generously  given  by  those  who 
believe  that  moral  strength  will  make  an  anu\  great.  Only 
recently  a  campaign  by  the  Y.  M.  < '.  A.  to  raise  :'-">  millions 
was  ended  successfully. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Government  warmly  welcomes  Buch  alli< 
Early  in  the  war  the  President  showed  his  appreciation  of  such 
Bervioe  by  his  official  recognition  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  as  agencies  in  the  work  of  character- 
building — giving  them  the  right  to  erect  their  buildings  in  all 
the  cantonments. 

Secretary  Baker  has  spoken  in  most  appreciative  tirms  of 
these  moral  agencies  and  has  urged  other  associations  to  estab- 
lish themselves  near  the  camps,  and  thus  assist  in  the  tight 
for  morality. 

Cities  and  towns  near  the  camps  have  been  persuaded  or 
forced  to  clean  up  their  bad  districts  and  thus  have  a  part  in 
creating  an  army  worthy  of  our  great  nation  and  of  the  mighty 
cause  for  which  we  fight. 

Thus  in  the  camps  the  battle  is  on  to  develop  that  marvelous, 
indefinable  thing  called  Spirit .  which  makes  men  strong  to  resist 
evil  and  stimulates  them  often  to  accomplish  the  impossible. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  and  the  houses  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus are  the  camps  where  this  battle  is  being  waged.  Here 
efforts  are  being  made  to  radiate  every  good  influence  of  the 
home.  Here  boys  are  reminded  to  write  a  letter  home  and 
everything  is  made  easy  for  the  task.  Here  the  dull  drudgery  of 
training  is  forgotten.  Good  books  and  games  are  everywhere  and 
the  spirit  of  fellowship  reigns  supreme.  Boys  write  that  here 
a  book  or  an  address  has  just  revealed  to  them  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  the  war,  and  they  will  fight  for  such  a  cause  to  the 
bitter  end.  Here  words  of  counsel  sometimes  make  the  young 
soldier  strong.  This  is  his  home  church  where  he  communes 
with  his  God  or  listens  to  a  Bible  talk  which  makes  him  think 
of  the  deeper  things  of  life.  No  thought  of  denominational 
strife  is  allowed  to  enter  these  little  chapels.  All  work  together 
in  this  labor  of  love  and  service. 

"The  temper  and  spirit  of  the  men  could  not  be  better."  writes 
one  commander.  Another  Major-General  declares:  "We  have  a 
democratic  army.  We  have  an  army  where  no  man  shirks,  but 
every  one  does  his  utmost  to  help.  Thirty  thousand  men  in 
camp  and  not  a  court  martial  in  two  months."  Are  tin  moral 
influences  mentioned  above  responsible  for  some  of  these  thii 
It  is  said  the  (iermans  hope  that  when  the  great  charge  is  made 
the  morale  of  the  enemy  will  be  found  wanting.  Surely  not  so 
with  such  a  cause  to  spur  them  on.  They'll  hold  till  I 
dom's  soldiers  stand  at  their  side  to  pay  the  debt  to  France. 
The  we  shall  pay  by  helping  France  to  victory. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 
1.   What  qualities  constitute  the  nwrale  of  an  army? 

'.   Same    influences    which    destroy    or    weaken    the    morale    of 
an  army. 

3.   Hon-  dots  moral  training  develop  the  morale  of  an  army? 
Shaw  how  (he  following  do  or  do  not  affect  the  morale  of  an 
army — wholesome  food,   clothing,    personal   inU 

'.    What  battle  in  the  present  icar  showed  the  wonderful  morale 

'he  French  Army.' 

(>.  Xame  other  battles  of  history  in  which  the  morale  of  the 
army  was  distinctly  the  winning  factor. 

7.  How  can  every  boy  and  girl  have  a  share  in  developing  the 
morale  of  the  American  army? 
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GERMAN  EYES   ON  ART  IN   RUSSIA 


4  liT  TREASURES  semi  ever  to   ha\r  been  among  the 

/—\     "pickings"  of   the  art   of  war.     Napoleon   lias  never 

•*-    -*-  been   refused   the   title  of  an   assiduous  art-collector, 

and  those  perrons  of  the  Central  Empires  who  have  taken  SO 
many  lease-  out  of  his  book  have  not  tailed  to  read  that  one 
relating    to    art-OoUeoting.     The    Crown    Prince    will    figure    to 
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"  Fanuisi", ' '  Paris, 

A  FRENCH   VIEW   OF  VON  LUDENDORFF, 
Who  seems  to  have  varied  his  campaigns  in  Russia  by  art-collecting. 


future  generations  as  a  royal  brigand,  and  Eitel  Frederick,  so 
long  as  French  police-court  records  are  preserved,  will  have  his 
name  "on  the  list."  Less  is  known  of  the  lesser  lights,  tho 
Ludendorff,  on  the  authority  of  Fantasio  (Paris),  reproduced 
here,  must  have  a  large  title  to  remembrance.  While  these 
gentlemen  are  pursuing  their  avocations  at  the  front,  the  phi- 
losophy, or  rather  the  justification,  of  their  deeds  is  assiduously 
being  prepared  by  the  savants  left  in  the  rear.  The  pictures 
taken  from  the  Museum  of  St.  Quentin,  the  books  from  the 
Royal  Library  at  Belgrade,  were  gathered  up  and  removed  to 
'"  safe-keeping"  in  German  territory  by  the  connoisseurs  who 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  armed  force.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
revealed  of  the  fate  of  King  Ferdinand's  treasures  at  Bucharest, 
of  which  there  was  a  rich  supply  when  the  Germans  arrived 
there.  The  Hermitage  Gallery  in  Petrograd  contained  one  of 
the  greatest  collections  in  the  world,  and  tho  the  Germans 
are  not  in  place  and  power  yet  to  requisition  any  of  these, 
they  begin  to  see  a  chance  to  undo  what  one  of  their  college 
professors  calls  "a  historic  wrong."  Dr.  Paul  Clemen,  now 
holding  the  chair  of  the  history  of  art  at  Bonn  and  in  1907-08 


exchange  professor  at  Harvard  University,  has  published  in  tho 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  a  communication  regarding  the  history  of  a 

number  of  paintings  which  were  in  the  Hermitage  in  iVtrograd 
before  the  war.  He  begins  by  referring  to  a  statement  in  a 
Stockholm  paper  that  the  paintings  and  sculptures  in  the 
Hermitage  had  been  destroyed  or  mutilated  by  I  he  revolutionists. 
The  editor  in  a  note  indicates  that  this  report  is  probably 
unrounded  except  as  based  upon  a  mutilation  of  a  portrait  of 
the  ( !zar  in  the  palace,  and  that  the  art  treasures  referred  to 
had,  according  to  Russian  reports,  been  carried  to  Moscow  er 
Xizhni-Xovgorod.  Dr.  Clemen  asserts  that  a  large  part  ef 
i  these  art-objects  were  wrongly  in  Petrograd,  that  they  belonged 
to  a  collection  which  had  formerly  been  in  Cassel.  He  then 
traces  what  he  regards  as  their  history  as  follows: 

"Misfortune  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French  the  greatest 
treasures  of  the  celebrated  Electoral  collection  of  paintings 
at  Cassel.  When  the  French  armies  were  approaching  in 
October,  1806,  the  Elector  Wilhelm  I.  had  forty-eight  of  his 
most  costly  works  of  art  (paintings)  taken  from  the  gallery  and 
placed,  as  he  thought,  in  a  secure  hiding-place.  They  were 
packed  in  six  chests  and  concealed  in  the  hunting  -  lodge 
of  Sababurg  in  the  Reinhardtswald.  Soon  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Cassel  by  Marshal  Mortier,  the  hiding-place  was 
revealed  to  the  French  authorities.  The  chests  and  the  other 
treasures  were  uncovered,  and  the  chests  taken  first  to  Cassel 
and  then  to  Mainz.  After  a  few  weeks  Vivant  Denon,  the 
commissioner  empowered  by  Napoleon  to  take  charge  of  the 
raid  on  art-works,  received  the  order  to  make  selection  for 
Paris  of  the  paintings  still  remaining  in  Cassel.  The  order 
to  'select'  was  a  disappointment,  for,  said  he,  'they  are  all 
pearls  and  gems.'  .  .  .  But  the  loss  to  the  Electorate  was  not 
yet  complete.  When  Jerome  was  compelled  in  October,  1813, 
to  leave  his  kingdom  hurriedly,  he  took  away  out  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Hessian  princes  whatever  he  could  seize,  and 
from  the  castle  at  Cassel  still  more  pictures  and  from  the  summer 
castle  of  Wilhelmshohe  costly  art-objects. 

"At  the  peace  negotiations  in  1815  the  Hessian  delegates 
succeeded  in  getting  back  at  least  the  most  important  of  the 
pictures  sequestrated  by  Denon,  in  spite  of  his  frantic  protesta- 
tions; and  others  which  had  been  taken  to  Strassburg,  Lyons, 
and  other  French  provinces  were  returned.  However,  others, 
like  the  celebrated  '  Melchizedek '  of  Rubens,  which  was  in  the 
museum  at  Caen,  were  craftily  held  back.  .  .  .  On  a  beautiful 
spring  day  in  1815,  289  of  the  pictures  removed  from  Cassel 
were  brought  back  decked  with  garlands,  and  greeted  by  the  old 
•Elector.  The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  was  the  anxiety  on 
account  of  the  forty-eight  pictures,  the  most  costly,  that  had 
been  seized  as  booty  in  Sababurg.  It  was  probably  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  for  their  preservation  that  they  had  not  lain  long 
in  their  hiding  at  Sababurg;  but  it  was  their  fortune  to  become 
the  most  precious  possessions  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  Brussels, 
where  the  overdiligent  master  of  the  house  concealed  them 
before  the  inbreaking  of  the  German  troops.  The  first  lot  of 
those  pictures  from  Cassel  were  taken  by  way  of  Mainz  to 
Paris,  but  on  the  way  one  chest  was  lost.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  General  Lagrange,  French  governor  of  Hesse,  captured 
them  for  himself.  He  so  successfully  concealed  himself  during 
the  presence  of  the  Hessian  delegates  in  Paris  that  Jakob  Grimm, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  recovering  the  treasures,  was 
unable  to  discover  his  dwelling. 

"The  thirty-six  paintings  which  were  now  left  were  given  over 
by  Napoleon  to  his  consort  Josephine  for  installation  in  the 
chateau  of  Malmaison.  No  deed  of  gift  appeared,  and  the  silence 
of  the  Emperor  left  the  question  of  possession  dark.  The 
Hessian  commissioner  was,  as  it  were,  conducted  through  Mal- 
maison— through  galleries  and  cabinets,  but  could  not  exhaus- 
tively inform  himself.  The  pictures  remained  as  the  property 
of  the  family  Beauharnais  in  Malmaison,  while  the  misfor- 
tune befell  .that  on  the  day  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Paris 
peace  on  May  29,  1814,  Josephine  died.     Regard  for  the  occasion 
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forbade  insistent  urging  of  the  business- al   thai  moment.     B 
the  next   spring,  on  their  return   the  Hessian   delegation,  now 
reckoning   definitely    upon    the    pictures   al    Malmaison,  were 
astounded  l>y  the  information  thai   the  pictures  had  Keen  ac- 
quired  by   the   Czar,   had   been   given   to   Prince   Wblkonsky, 

who  had  sent   them  abroad  with  the  greatest  dispatch.      All  the 

formalities  about  this  aet  point  to  guilt.  The  Russian  Am- 
bassador, l'o/./.o  di  Borgo,  expressly  protested  againsl  this 
acquisition.  Doubtless  the  Czar  was  not  informed  by  the 
Beauharnais   i cerning    the    history    of   the    paintings.     The 

Hessian    commissioner    sent    a    detailed    exposition    of    the    c 
to  the  Czar  and  asked  the  return  to  their  own  land  of  the  pic- 
tures exiled  through  this  unrighteous  sale;    hut  the  crafty  adviser 
who  hud  induced  the  Czar  to  make  the  purchase  took  good  care 

that  this  document  Bhould  not  reach  its  destination.  Thirty- 
seven  paintings  were  sent  from  Malmaison  to  Russia.  Report 
is  that  the  Czar  paid  for  the  paintings  half  a  million  francs. 
According  to  one  report  400,000  rubles  were  paid  for  three 
Canova  Btatues." 

In  the  Somoff  catalog  of  the  Hermitage,  the  professor  points 
out,  thirty-seven  paintings  are  indicated  as  from  Malmaison, 
"with  the  certainty  that  twenty-one  of  these  are  traceable 
to  the  former  Cassel  gallery."  Certain  specifications  of  this 
Cassel  collection  are  not  without  interest  for  us: 

"A  s  Ties  of  pieces  of  the  highest  value  in  the  Hermitage 
derive  from  Cassel:  Rembrandt's  great  'Descent  from  the 
Cross'  (1634);  two  pictures  by  Potter,  'The  Meierhof  and 
'The  Hunter';  three  by  Teniers.  among  them  'The  Antwerp 
Rifle-Corps';    Metsu's  'Oyster  Breakfast';    Neef's  'Interior  of 

a  Church';  J.  van  der  Heijde's  two  views  of  Cologne  and 
Amsterdam;  two  pictures  by  Dou;  landscapes  by  Berchem  and 
du  Jardin;  Claudo  Lorrain's  "Time  of  Day';  Adrian  van  der 
Werff's  'Expulsion  from  Paradise';  Andrea  del  Sarto's  'Holy 
Family';  Carlo  Dolci's  '  Mater  Dolorosa.'  The  missing  fourteen 
pictures  in  the  Cassel  list  which  came  into  Josephine's  pos- 
ion  are  scattered  over  the  world — in  the  National  Gallery, 
the  Wallace  Collection,  and  Buckingham  Palace.  London,  in 
private  possession  by  English  and  Americans;  a  Van  Dyck  is  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York.  Georg  Gronau. 
director  of  the  Cassel  Picture  Gallery,  has  dealt  with  the  entire 
history  of  the  Cassel  Gallery,  and  especially  with  the  Malmaison 
series,  together  with  the  documents,  in  the  International  Mottats- 
schrift  fiir  Wissenschaft,  Kunst,  und  Technik." 

After  a  paragraph  setting  forth  the  rectitude  of  the  German 
action  in  this  whole  case,  citation  of  testimony  of  a  French 
architect  to  the  wrongfulness  of  the  deeds,  the  wickedness  of  the 
French,  and  of  argument  in  like  vein,  Dr.  Clemen  concludes 
thus: 

"Is  there  to-day  no  opportunity  to  undo  this  historic  wrong, 
to  restore  to  their  owners  these  irreplaceable  works  of  art'.' 
It  would  be  no  encroachment  upon  the  infinitely  rich  art  pos- 
uons  of  the  Hermitage,  which  has,  besides  the  Cassel  Rem- 
brandt, forty-one  other  pictures  of  the  great  master  from  Am- 
sterdam. For  the  present  democratic  government  of  Russia, 
filled  with  the  feeling  for  righteousness  and  comity,  here  is  an 
opportunity  to  make  good  a  wrong  committed  by  the  Czar's 
regime  and  his  officials.  It  could  take  the  form  of  a  repurch 
or  an  exchange,  a  compensation  could  be  hxt.  But  it  would 
not  be  unuseful  to  forego  this  last  method — to  cash  an  old  bill 
which  the  upright  and  empowered  delegates  of  the  Hessian 
government  were  by  cunning  and  powerful  opponents  prevented 
from  presenting." 

The  German  Government  takes  an  official  hand  in  the  looting 
process,  -ays  the  Richmond  Evening  Journal,  and  "an  Emporium 
for  the  Reception  of  War-Booty  has  been  fitted  up  in  Berlin." 
We  read: 

"To  this  mart  goods  of  all  kinds,  stolen  from  France  by 
order  of  the  Imperial  Government,  are  shipped  and  retailed  to 
the  people  at  bargain  rates.  Vehicles,  agricultural  and  factory 
machinery,  antiques,  pictures,  statuary — from  Italy  —rare 
tapestries,  silver  plate,  ehinaware,  jewelry,  clocks,  watches — 
Oh,  it  is  a  braw  list  of  loot !  The  '  show  and  salesroom  '  is  located 
at  W.  35  Schoneberger  ofer,  according  to  a  Government  ad- 
vertisement found  on  a  German  prisoner,  which  offers  great 
bargains  in  rare  and  durable  souvenirs  of  the  world-conflict." 


A   POETS   VISION  OF   IRELAND 

IRELAND'S  PROBLEM  of  living  at  peace  with  England 
is  forestalled  by  "a  more  urgent  "  of  living  at   p. 
with    itself.      A    man    who    may    be   looked    upon    in    future 

days  as  Ireland's  present-day  prophet  declares  that  this  would 

be  an  easy   matter  if  only    his  countrymen   would   see   that    "on 

the  fact    of  character  there  i-  no  justification  for  these  enmitii 
Irish  enmities,  he  avers  "are  perpetuated  because  we  live  by 


1XTKRLI  DE. 

St.  PATRICK — "  That's  not  tin-  way  I  dealt  with  poisonous  reptiles 
What's  the  good  of  trying  to  charm  it  '.'" 

Mr.  Lloyd  George — "  I'm  not  trying  to  charm  it.     I'm  just  filling 
in  the  time."  — Kavcn-IIill  in  Punch  (London). 


memory  more  than  by  hope."  It  is  a  poet,  George  Russell, 
better  known  as  "A.  E.,"  who  speaks  thus,  proving  the  function 
of  poet  and  prophet  even  for  times  like  these.  Mr.  Russell 
may  be  a  Sinn-Feiner,  without  violence,  if  holding  to  Ireland's 
manifest  destiny  as  an  independent  race  be  the  test.  Seven 
ei  nturies  of  repression  have  left  unshaken  the  spirit  of  Irish 
nationality,  he  writes,  and  it  "can  not  be  destroyed,  save  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Irish  people,  because  it  springs  from  biological 
necessity."  Writing  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Irish  1', 
(Dublin)  an  article  that  The  Garlic  American  (New  York) 
reprints  in  full,  he  points  out  that  "as  well  might  a  foolish 
gardener  trust  that  his  apple-tree  would  bring  forth  grapes 
to  dream  that  there  could  be  uniformity  of  character  and  civiliza- 
tion between  Irishmen  and  Englishmen."  Ireland  may  live  at 
peace  with  her  neighbors  "when  it  is  agreed  that  we  must  lie 
different,  and  no  peace  is  possible  in  the  world  between  nation- 
lit  on  this  understanding."  Then,  turning  to  the  question 
of  Ireland's  unity,  he  declares  that  whatever  may  have  been 
true  of  the  past,  she  is  to-day  not  two  nations,  but  one,  tho 
this  may  not  be  recognized  by  the  parties  themselves.  Hence 
hi-  letter  is  "to  deprecate  the  scornful  repudiation  by  Irishmen 
of  other  Irishmen  which  is  so  common  at  present  and  which  helps 
to  perpetuate  our  feud-": 

"The  union  of  Norman  and  Dane  and  Saxon  and  Celt  which 
has  been  going  on  through  the  centuries  is  now  completed,  and 
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.  is  but  one  powerful  Irish  character  not  <  Celtic  or  Norman- 
Saxon,  bul  a  m •«  rao<  We  Bhould  recognize  our  moral  identity. 
It  was  apparenl  before  the  war  in  the  methods  by  which  Ulster- 
men  and  Nationalists  alike  strove  to  defend  or  win  then-  po- 
litical objects.  There  is  Boaroe  an  Ulsterman,  whether  he 
ards  his  ancestors  as  settlers  or  not,  who  is  not  allied  through 
i  In  marriage  bj  his  forebears  to  the  anoienl  face.  There  is  in  his 
veins  the  blood  of  the  people  who  existed  before  Patrick,  and 
In  can  look  backward  through  time  to  the  legends  of  the  Red 
Branch,  the  Kianna,  and  the  gods  as  the  legends  of  Ids  people. 
It  would  be  as  diffioull  to  find  even  on  the  western  coast  a 
famil)  which  has  not  lost  in  the  same  way  its  Celtic  purity  of 
race.  The  oharaoter  of  all  is  fed  from 
main  streams  which  have  mingled  iii  them 
and  have  given  them  a  new  distinctiveness. 
The  invasions  of  Ireland  and  the  Planta- 
tions, however  morally  unjustifiable,  how- 
ever cruel  in  method,  are  justified  by  biology. 
The  invasion  of  one  race  by  another  was 
nature's  ancient  way  of  reinvigorating  a 
people. 

"Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  in  his  'Revolutions 
of  Civilization,'  has  demonstrated  that  civi- 
lization comes  in  waves,  that  races  rise  to 
a  pinnacle  of  power  and  culture,  and  decline 
from  that,  and  fall  into  decadence,  from 
which  they  do  not  emerge  until  there  has 
been  a  crossing  of  races,  a  fresh  intermin- 
gling of  cultures.  He  showed  in  ancient 
Egypl  eight  such  periods,  and  after  every 
decline  into  decadence  there  was  an  invasion, 
the  necessary  precedent  to  a  fresh  ascent 
with  reinvigorated  energies.  I  prefer  to 
dwell  upon  the  final  human  results  of  this 
commingling  of  races  than  upon  the  tyran- 
nies and  conflicts  which  made  it  possible. 
The  mixture  of  races  has  added  to  the  ele- 
mental force  of  the  Celtic  character  a  more 
complex  mentality,  and  has  saved  us  from 
becoming,  as  in  our  island  isolation  we  might 
easily  have  beco'nie,  thin  and  weedy  like 
herds  where  there  lias  been  too  much  in- 
breeding. The  modern  Irish  are  a  race  built 
up  from  many  races  who  have  to  prove 
themselves  for  the  future.  Their  animosi- 
ties, based  on  past  history,  have  little  jus- 
tification in  racial  diversity  to-day,  for  they 
are  a  new  people  with  only  superficial  cul- 
tural and  political  differences,  but  with  the 

same  fundamental  characteristics.  It  is  hopeless,  the  dream 
held  by  some,  that  the  ancient  Celtic  character  could  absorb 
the  new  elements,  become  dominant  once  more,  and  be 
itself  unchanged.  It  is  equally  hopeless  to  dream  the  Celtic 
(lenient  could  be  eliminated.  We  are  a  new  people,  and  not 
the  past,  but  the  future,  is  to  justify  this  new  nationality." 

It  was  this  new  "powerful  Irish  character,"  he  asserts,  "which 
stirred  in  Ulster  before  the  war,  leading  it  to  adopt  methods  unlike 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  in  politics."     By  the  same  token: 

"I  believe  that  new  character,  far  more  than  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  race,  was  the  ferment  in  the  blood  of  those  who  brought 
about  the  astonishing  enterprise  of  Easter  W?ek.  Pearse 
himself,  for  all  his  Gaelic  culture,  was  sired  by  one  of  the  race 
he  fought  against.  He  might  stand  in  that  respect  as  a  symbol 
of  the  new  race  which  is  springing  up.  We  are  slowly  realizing 
the  vigor  of  the  modern  Irish  character  just  becoming  self- 
conscious  of  itself.  I  had  met  many  men  who  were  in  the 
enterprise  of  Easter  Week  and  listened  to  their  speech,  but  they 
had  to  prove  their  spirit  to  myself  and  others  by  more  than 
words.  1  listened  with  that  half-cynical  feeling  which  is  cus- 
tomary with  us  when  men  advocate  a  cause  with  which  we  are 
temperamentally  sympathetic,  but  about  whose  realization  we 
are  hopeless.  I  could  not  gage  the  strength  of  the  new  spirit, 
for  words  do  not  by  themselves  convey  the  quality  of  power 
in  men;  and  even  when  the  reverberations  from  Easter  week 
were  echoing  everywhere  in  Ireland,  for  a  time  I,  and  many 
others,  thought  and  felt  about  those  who  died  as  some  pagan 
concourse  in  ancient  Italy  might  have  felt  looking  down  upon 
an  arena,  seeing  below  a  foam  of  glorious  faces  turned  to  them, 
the  noble,  undismayed,  inflexible  faces  of  martyrs,  and,  without 
understanding,  have  realized  that  this  spirit  was  stronger 
than  death,     I  believe  that  capacity  for  sacrifice,  that  devotion 


to  ideals,  equally  exists  among  the  opponents  of  these  men 
It  would  have  been  proved  in  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  if  the  need  had 
arisen.     It  has  been  proved  on  many  a  battle-field  of  Europe. 

Whatever  Views  we  may  hold  about  t  In    relative  value  of  national 

o]  imperial  ideals,  we  may  recognize  thai  there  is  moral  equality 

where  the  sacrifice  is  equal.      Mo  one  has  more  to  give  than  life, 
and,    when    that    is    given,    neither    Nationalist    nor    Imperialist 
in    Ireland  can  claim   moral  superiority  for  the  dead  champ 
of  their  causes." 

The   accessary    preliminary   to  political  adjustment,  he  points 
out,  is  moral  adjustment  : 


THE   MILLIONAIRE  NOVELIST. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  has  sold  7.000,000 

copies  of  his  novels  in  15  years,  "  and 

is  still  young  and  healthy." 


"I  have  been   in  council   with  others  of 

my  Countrymen  for  several  months,  and  1 
noticed  what  an  obstacle  it  was  to  agree- 
ment, how  few,  how  very  few,  there  were 
who  had  been  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy 
with  men  of  all  parties.  There  was  hardly 
one  who  could  have  given  an  impartial  ac- 
count of  the  ideals  and  principles  of  his 
opponents.  Our  political  differences  have 
brought  about  social  isolations,  and  there 
can  be  no  understanding  where  there  is  no 
eagerness  to  meet  those  who  differ  from  us 
and  hear  the  best  they  have  to  say  for  them- 
selves. This  letter  is  an  appeal  to  Irishmen 
to  seek  out  and  understand  their  political 
opponents.  If  they  come  to  know  each  other, 
they  will  come  to  trust  each  other,  and  will 
realize  their  kinship,  and  will  set  their  faces 
to  the  future  together,  to  build  up  a  civiliza- 
tion which  will  justify  their  nationality. 

"I  myself  am  Anglo-Irish,  with  the  blood 
of  both  races  in  me,  and  when  the  rising  of 
Easter  week  took  place  all  that  was  Irish  in 
me  was  profoundly  stirred,  and  out  of  that 
mood  I  write  commemorating  the  dead. 
And  then  later  there  rose  in  memory  the 
faces  of  others  I  knew  who  loved  their 
country,  but  had  died  in  other  battles. 
They  fought  in  those  because  they  believed 
they  would  serve  Ireland,  and  I  felt  these 
were  no  less  my  people.  I  could  hold  them 
also  in  my  heart  and  pay  tribute  to  them." 


A  MILLION  FROM  NOVELS— Money 
talks,  and  in  the  case  of  one  American  novelist 
it  seems  to  shriek.  With  a  tune  pitched  as  high  as  a  million 
it  shrills  the  literary  popularity  of  Mr.  Harold  Bell  Wright, 
and  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  knows  of  "nothing  that  can 
be  done  about  it."  The  Atlantic  Monthly  may  vent  its  sarcasm 
in  asking,  "What  can  you  expect  of  a  country  whose  most 
popular  author  is  Harold  Bell  Wright,  whose  most  popular 
clergyman  is  the  Rev.  Billy  Sunday,  and  whose  most  popular 
statesman  is  William  Jennings  Bryan?"  But  Mr.  Wright,  with 
his  "light,  sentimental  literature,"  becomes  our  only  literary 
millionaire.     At  least  The  Advertiser  knows  of  no  other: 

"Mr.  Wright  is  perhaps  the  only  American  author  who  has 
become  a  millionaire  by  the  use  of  his  pen.  His  success  as  a 
popular  Avriter  has  been  phenomenal.  He  has  sold  more  books 
than  any  other  author  in  the  world  has  sold.  According  to  The 
American  Magazine  Mr.  Wright  has  written  seven  novels  which 
have  had  a  combined  sale  of  7,000,000  copies  in  less  than  fifteen 
years.  The  average  novel  published  'is  lucky,'  says  this  maga- 
zine, 'if  it  sells  5,000  copies;  even  the  best-sellers  won't  average 
50,000' — yet  Wright  averages  a  million  copies  of  every  novel  he 
has  ever  written. 

"Here's  the  record:  'The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills,'  nearly 
2,000,000;  'The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth,'  nearly  1,000,000; 
'  The  Eyes  of  the  World '  sold  more  than  750,000,  as  has  '  When 
a  Man's  a  Man,'  while  'The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews'  has 
reached  over  1,000,000  sales;  'Their  Yesterdays'  has  reached 
nearly  750,000  sales,  while  'That  Printer  of  Udell's,'  his  first 
novel,  sold  over  500,000  copies.  The  advance  sales  of  his  latest 
novel  amounted  to  600,000  copies. 

"Mr.  Wright  was  first  a  painter  and  decorator,  then  a  land- 
scape-painter, then  he  became  a  preacher.  But  since  becoming 
an  established  author  he  has  given  up  the  other  callings.     Mr. 
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Wright  is  forty-seven  years  old.  If  In  has  Bold  7. (XX), (MX)  hooks 
in  fifteen  years  how  many  may  we  expect  him  to  sell  within  the 
next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.'    lie  is  still  young  and  healthy." 


LAST   YEAR'S    "BEST   STORIES" 

LITERARY  TASTERS  are  coming  to  he  public  functionariea 
we  can  hardly  do  without.  For  those  who  have  not  the 
-*  time  to  Bearch  the  periodical  press  for  the  best  poetrj  and 
fiction  men  like  Mr.  Braithwaite  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  pick  out 
"the  best"  of  the  year's  verse  and  short  stories,  oughl  to  have  our 
applause  for  their  self-imposed  task.  How  any  one  could  read 
"approximately  sixteen  hundred  short  stories,  not  casually,  for 
the  entertainment  that  might  possibly  be  afforded,  but  care- 
fully, critically,  considering  the  distinctive  merits  of  each," 
astonishes  more  than  the  editor  of  Reedy' 8  Mirror  (St.  Loin-. 
Work  that  is  not  up  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  standard  is  discarded  with- 
out an  encouraging  hand,  because  his  purpose  is  to  record  and 
classify  excellence.  But  his  approval  extends  over  a  sufficiently 
imposing  list.  Even  the  good  matter,  he  tells  us,  does  not  show 
"the  sophisticated  technique  of  older  literatures."  Some  writers, 
indeed,  strive  for  such  quality,  but  only  three  are  found  to 
achieve  more  than  imitation.  In  the  Boston  Transcript,  where 
Mr.  O'Brien's  survey  appears,  we  read: 

"Our  newly  conscious  speech  does  not  take  the  whole  of  life 
for  granted  and  it  often  reveals  the  fresh  naivete  of  childhood 
in  its  discovery  of  life.  When  its  sophistication  is  complete  it 
is  the  sophistication  of  English  rather  than  of  American  litera- 
ture, and  is  derivative  rather  than  original,  for  the  most  part,  in 
its  criticism  of  life.  I  would  specifically  except,  however,  from 
this  criticism  the  work  of  three  writers,  at  least,  whose  sophistica- 
tion is  the  embodiment  of  a  new  American  technique.  Kath- 
arine Fullerton  Gerould,  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele,  and  II.  G. 
Dwight  have  each  attained  a  distinction  in  our  contemporary 
literature  which  places  them  at  t  lie  head  of  their  craft." 

Mr.  Reedy  gives  in  much  more  comprest  form  than  the  orig- 
inal writer  the  principle  upon  which  the  choice  of  excellence 
has  been  made: 

"The  first  test  of  a  short  story,  according  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  is 
how  vitally  compelling  the  author  makes  his  selected  facts  or 
incidents:  this  he  calls  the  test  of  substance.  The  second — 
necessary  if  the  story  is  to  take  high  rank  above  other 
stories — is  the  skill  with  which  the  material  is  selected  and  ar- 
ranged, and  the  direct  and  appealing  presentation  of  it  in  por- 
trayal and  characterization;  this  he  calls  the  test  of  form.  Using 
these  two  tests,  the  stories  fall  into  four  groups:  those  which 
failed  both  and  were  not  listed  at  all;  those  which  survived  one 
or  the  other,  possessing  'either  distinction  of  technique  or  a 
persuasive  sense  of  life  to  which  a  reader  responds  with  some 
part  of  his  own  experience';  those  which  have  survived  both 
tests — these  deserve  a  second  reading;  and,  finally,  those  which 
unite  genuine  substance  and  artistic  form  in  a  closely  woven 
pattern  with  such  sincerity  that  the  stories  may  fairly  claim  a 
position  in  American  literature." 

Mr.  O'Brien's  "roll  of  honor"  will  be  found  on  a  later  page. 
Among  these  are  names  that  he  singles  out  for  special  consid- 
eration as  leaders  of  the  craft: 

"Wilbur  Daniel  Steele  and  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould  are 
still  at  the  head  of  their  craft.  But  during  the  past  year  the 
ten  published  stories  by  Maxwell  Struthers  Burt  and  Charles 
Caldwell  Dobie  seem  to  promise  a  future  in  our  literature  of 
equal  importance  to  the  later  work  of  these  writers.  Sherwood 
Anderson  and  Waldo  Frank  emerge  as  writers  with  a  great  deal 
of  importance  to  say,  altho  they  have  not  yet  fully  mastered  the 
art  of  saying  it.  The  three  new  short-story  writers  who  show 
most  promise  are  Gertrude  Xafe  and  Thomas  Beer,  whose  first 
stories  appeared  in  The  Century  Maanzinc  during  1917,  and 
Elizabeth  Stead  Taber,  whose  story,  '  The  Scar,'  when  it  appeared 
in  The  Seven  Arts,  attracted  much  favorable  comment.  Miss 
Edwina  Stanton  Babcock  and  Lee  Foster  Hartman  have  both 
published  memorable  stories;  and  'The  Interval,'  which  was 
Vincent  O'Sullivan's  sole  contribution  to  an  American  period- 
ical during  1917,  compels  us  to  wonder  why  an  artist  for  whom 


men  of  such  widely  different  temperament  as  Lionel  Johnson, 
Rcmy  de  Gourmont,  and  Edward  Garnetl  had  high  critical 
esteem,  limb  the  American  public  so  indifferenl  to  his  art. 

"Addison  Lewis  has  published  during  the  pasl  year  a  -• 
oi    Tories  in   Reedy' a   Mirror  which  have  more  of  o.   Henry's 
magic  than  the  thousand  writers  who  ha-  e  endeavored  to  imil    • 
him  to  the  ,  verlastng  injury  of  American  literature.      Frederick 
Stuart    Greene    in    The    Bunker   MoUA  '     md    'Molly    McOuire, 

Fourteen,'  shows  marked  literary  development  and  reenfoi 

my  belief  that  in  him  we  have  an  important  new  stor.\ -teller. 
I  Buppose  the  best  war-story  of  the  year  i-  The  Plying  Teuton,' 
b.\   Alice  Broun.  BOOH  to  he  reprinted  in  book  form." 

Nineteen  periodicals  have  been  surveyed,  and  of  these  //,;,/» ,■'■<, 
Scribner's,  and  Century  are  each  awarded  a  percentage  of  eighty 
in  the  publication  of  stories  of  distinction.  Mr.  O'Brien's  table 
will  not  perhaps  present  comparisons  that  will  be  taken  as 
invidious,  but  the  following  is  his  method  of  holding  tin  mirror 
of  our  magazines  up  to  themselves: 


1. 
2, 
:i. 
4. 

6. 

7. 
8. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 


By  Nttmbeb  ok  Distini  tive  Stori 

Harper's  Magazine •',} 

Saturday  Evening  Post               »>'_' 

Si-ri liner's  Magazine 52 

Collier's  Weekly 51 

Century  Magazine 40 

Bellman 34 

Everybody's  Magazine 26 

Pictorial  Review 26 

American  Magazine 25 

New  York  Tribune 22 

Smart  Set 22 

Reedy's  Mirror 18 

Delineator 18 

Every  Week IS 

Metropolitan  Magazine lb 

Good  Housekeeping 12 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 11 

McClure's  Magazine 9 

Sunset  Magazine (3 


SILENCING  GERMAN  POETS  — While  an  Irish  poet  may 
find  his  highest  function  in  speaking  the  necessary  word  to  his 
people  in  travail,  as  another  article  in  this  department  show-. 
a  German  poet  sees  no  other  use  for  his  kind  than  turning 
emigrants  to  Robinson  Crusoe's  isle.  Herman  Hesse,  now 
resident  in  Bern,  answers  in  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  (Lau- 
sanne), the  question  of  a  brother  poet  uttered  in  the  FronkfurU  r 
Zeit ung,  whether  a  poet  should  keep  silent  in  these  days,  or  still, 
in  his  own  way,  "carry  on."  The  German  at  Bern  is  not 
encouraging  to  the  faithful: 

"Ah,  yes,  the  best  of  us  are  silent.  Can  one  be  astonished'.' 
Would  you  have  us  making  chronicles?  For  my  part  I  am 
incapable  of  it.  What  I  write  might  as  well  come  from  Siriu-  as 
from  Bern,  or  from  some  far,  unknown  island.  .  .  .  To-day 
every  poet  lives  in  a  far-distant  isle,  separated  from  the  crowd 
and  from  the  note  of  the  present  day  by  immeasurable  centurii  a 
of  culture.  .  .  .  They  feel  that  there  is  no  sense  in  shouting 
with  the  others.  .  .  .  They  follow  the  course  of  events  with 
the  interest  they  demand,  but  none  of  us  is  deluded  into  thinking 
that  a  poet  suddenly  become  a  man  of  politics  can  change 
anything  in  the  course  of  events  in  this  world.  One  can  but 
mourn  the  politification  of  poets. 

"On  the  contrary,  more  than  ever  do  we  sigh  for  the  isle  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  where  our  dreams  might  flower  anew,  where 
our  love  for  humanity  might  unfold  its  blossoms  and  bear  its 
fruit  instead  of  withering  away.  For  a  poet,  in  short,  must 
love,  not  the  public,  but  humanity.  It  can  not  be  demanded 
of  him  that  he  shall  place  his  talent  at  the  service  of  destructive 
forces,  that  he  shall  become  a  journalist,  a  writer  of  polemics, 
that  he  shall  labor  for  the  purveyors  of  war.  however  enticing 
their  offers." 

And  Herr  Hesse's  melancholy  conclusion  is  that  the  poet  of 
to-day  must  be  silent  and  not  attempt  to  utter  his  song  amid 
the  noise  of  battle. 


OUR   "CORNER   IN  THE   FOREIGN   FIELD 


?? 


AMERICAN  (i RAYEs  are  appearing  in  France,  and  people 
/—\     borne  will  oome  to  know  what   Rupert  Brooke  meant 

-*-  -*-  \\  In  n  he  wroto  of  that  "corner  of  a  foreign  field  that  is 
forever  England."  The  transition  in  thought  will  be  easily 
made  and  the  little  "corners"  now  multiplying  in  France  be- 
come America.      In  a  letter  written  by  Junius  R.  Wood  to  the 


AN    AMERICAN   FUNERAL   ON   THE   FRENCH    FRONT. 
A  French  priest  reads  the  burial  service  over  the  grave  of  an  American  who  fell  within  the  French  sector. 


New  York  Globe,  February  16,  we  read  of  sixteen  Americans 
fallen  in  action  who  are  already  in  a  cemetery  that  was  started 
close  up  to  the  lines  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  When  the  last  one 
was  interred  the  final  strains  of  the  h\-mn  at  the  grave  were  in- 
terrupted by  a  shot  from  observers  in  a  German  sausage  balloon. 
"Enemies  who  bomb  hospitals  and  shoot  the  helpless  wounded 
in  ambulances  could  not  overlook  even  a  funeral  in  their  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  more  victims."  The  story,  which  was 
begun  when  our  first  losses  were  ministered  to  by  the  French, 
now  falls  into  our  hands  to  write  the  succeeding  chapters: 

"The  first  shot  failed  to  produce  casualties  among  the  mourners, 
and  before  another  shell  came  the  party  had  scattered  into 
near-by  dugouts  and  bombproofs.  In  a  few  minutes  the  mantle 
of  dusk  covered  everything  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  approach- 
ing night  one  could  hear  the  steady  beat  of  shovelers  filling  in 
the  graves 

"The  graves,  with  a  rough  wooden  cross  at  the  head  of  each, 
stretch  along  a  wall  which  surrounds  the  centuries-old  burying- 
ground  back  of  a  church  where  the  French  worshiped  before 
the  village  was  battered  into  shapeless  ruins.  Ammunition  is 
piled  a  few  yards  away  and  gun  emplacements  are  near  by. 
Shells  have  knocked  down  the  stone  crosses  over  the  old  graves. 
Torn  wreaths  and  the  floral  designs  of  glass  beads  so  frequently 
seen  in  French  cemeteries  are  scattered  over  the  ground  and 
big  shell  craters  pit  the  once  neatly  graveled  walks.  The 
old  cemetery  is  filled  and  the  Americans  are  starting  one  of 
their  own. 

"The  funeral  was  typical  of  that  which  many  a  soldier  will 


receive  before  the  war  is  won.  The  plain  coflin  wa>  brought  in 
an  ambulance  from  the  billet.  After  it  came  a  truck  loaded  with 
soldiers  wdio  had  been  in  the  young  officer's  Company.  Only  a 
tew  could  be  spared;  the  others  were  on  duty,  for  death  does  not 
permit  a  halt  in  the  day's  harvest.  Several  •officers  -stole  a  lew 
minutes  and  hurried  from  the  battery  emplacements  to  pay 
their  last    respeots   to  a  dead  comrade. 

"No  tears  were  shed  at 
this  funeral,  no  sobbing 
women  followed  the  bier. 
The  mothers  and  sisters  and 
wives  of  these  heroes  mourn 
thousands  of  miles  away. 
Grief  there  was  among  the 
dead  officer's  comrades,  but 
it  was  grief  mingled  with 
determination  to  even  the 
score. 

"Six  soldiers  carried  the 
coffin  to  the  grave,  and  the 
regimental  band  played 
'Jesus,  Lover  of  "My  Soul.' 
Then  the  chaplain  of  the 
regiment  stept  forward, 
and,  as  the  silent  group 
uncovered,  he  said  the 
Catholic  funeral  service  in 
a  clear  voice.  Overhead 
hostile  airplanes  were  ex- 
changing machine-gun  vol- 
leys with  shrapnel  bursting 
in  puffs  about  them.  From 
the  distance  along  the  line 
of  the  front  came  the 
echoes  of  artillery  -  firing, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  here  was 
one  little  spot  which  the 
worldly  hates  and  jealousies, 
aroused  by  the  great  mael- 
strom of  war,  ought  to 
spare.  The  thoughts  of 
every  one  at  that  solemn 
ceremony  were  far  away. 
Then  came  the  German  shell.  The  enemy  overlooks  no  chance 
to  bring  back  the  bitterness  of  war  into  human  hearts." 


"A  HOLY  WAR"— A  vision  of  the  Avar  as  "holy"  is  seen  by 
the  Rochester  Post-Express  in  the  fact  that  every  agency  for 
good  hears  its  call  to  service: 

"The  Salvation  Army  is  assuredly  doing  its  splendid  part  to 
win  the  war  and  bring  in  a  happier  epoch  for  humanity.  It  has 
over  forty  ambulances  at  the  front  carrying  wounded  soldiers 
from  the  fighting-lines,  and  304  rest-rooms  and  huts.  Miss 
Evangeline  Booth,  the  devoted  and  capable  eonfmander  «of  the 
organization  in  America,  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  'the  beautiful 
women  of  America  who  have  renounced  the  luxuries  and  -ease  of 
life  to  do  work  of  mercy  in  Europe.'  But  many  of  the  Salvation 
Army  women,  she  said,  were  better  able  by  reason  of  long 
training  to  endure  the  hardships  of  war-work;  and  some  of 
them  are  up  to  their  knees  in  mud  and  water  close  behind  the 
trenches  in  France.  All  honor  to  this  self-denying  organization 
which  is  doing  a  work  no  other  can  do  quite  so  well. 

"Who  can  fail  to  see  that  all  the  forces  which  make  for  the 
uplift  and  regeneration  of  mankind  have  been  conscripted  by 
Providence  and  set  at  their  appointed  tasks.  Every  agency 
for  good  is  utilized.  Never  in  all  the  past  was  there  any  ap- 
proach to  the  ardor  and  unanimity  with  which  all  the  influences 
which  stand  for  human  betterment  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  work  of  saving  and  redeeming,  the  work  of  charity  and 
love.  If  this  is  the  world-war  for  political  freedom,  it  is  also 
Christendom's  holy  war  to  make  the  teachings  of  its  Founder 
the  rule  of  life." 
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THE   BOLSHEVIKI   ANTAGONIZI V; 
RELIGION 

WHAT  THE  BOLSHEVIK]  may  have  cause  to  fear 
mora  than  any  other  force  against  them  is  the  power 
of  the  Church  working  through  the  mind*  of  the 
people.  In  the  view  of  some  observers  at  this  distance  the 
worst  thing  the  factious  led  l>y  Lcniiie  and  Trot/.ky  have  done 
is  to  antagonize  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  a  recent  dis- 
patch stating  that  the  Bolsheviki  have  "absolutely  separated 
Church  and  state"  gives  a  misleading  impression,  hut  chiefly 
points  a  warning.  A  real  separation  look  place  in  the  March 
revolution,  as  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  points  out,  when 
many  of  the  "Government  bishops  were  ousted  and  successors 
elected  by  the  priests."  This  act  was  hailed  as  a  democratic 
exhibition,  hopeful  for  religious  freedom  in  Russia;  hut  since 
then  news  concerning  the  Russian  Church  has  been  sparse, 
and  ohservers  like  The  hiring  Church  (Milwaukee)  have  been 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  fact  that  references  had  heen  elimi- 
nated from  news  reports  of  a  land  where  religion  has  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  lives  of  the  people  and  the  ( 'hureh  had  seemed 
BO  strong  a  factor.  The  gist  of  the  Associated  Press  dispatch 
is  thus  stated  by  The  Living  Church: 

"Church  and  Bolsheviki  are  at  loggerheads,  if  not  at  warfare. 
Lenine  is  said  to  have  issued  a  proclamation  separating  Church 
and  state,  confiscating  all  Church  property,  furnishings,  and 
paraphernalia,  and  probably  (tho  the  report  is  not  quite  clear 
on  this  detail)  the  income  of  the  Church.  The  decree  allows  that 
religious  societies  may  continue  to  use  Church  property  ex- 
clusively for  religious  services,  tho  the  title  is  vested  in  the  state. 
Religious  freedom  is  proclaimed  so  long  as  religious  societies  do 
not  interfere  with  social  order  or  hinder  the  republic.  Religious 
scruples  may  not  exempt  persons  from  their  duties  as  citizens. 
The  religious  oath  is  canceled  and  a  promise  takes  its  place. 
Marriage  ceremonies  and  birth  registrations  are  taken  over  by 
the  civil  authorities.  Religious  teaching  in  schools  is  abolished. 
State  assistance  will  not  be  given  to  Church  societies,  none  of 
which  will  he  allowed  to  own  property,  tho  permitted  to  borrow 
from  the  state  for  Church  services. 

"A  clash  between  the  civil  or  military  authorities  and  the 
monks  of  the  Alexander  Nevsky  Monastery  has  occurred.  The 
authorities  claim  that  the  monks  offered  forcible  resistance  and 
incited  violence  by  ringing  the  bells  of  the  monastery  and  sum- 
moning men  to  their  defense.  The  monks  are  declared  to  have 
attacked  the  Red  Guards,  and  soldiers  then  shot  in  self-defense. 

"Processions  of  religious-minded  Orthodox  churchmen  have 
heen  held  in  protest  against  the  seizure  of  Church  property. 
The  largest  of  these  centered  at  the  Kazan  Cathedral  plaza. 
It  consisted  of  prelates  in  full  vestments  marching  along  the 
Nevsky  Prospect,  carrying  crosses  and  ikons,  followed  by  other 
clergy  and  laymen  chanting  psalms. 

'Tikhon,  Patriarch  of  all  Russia  and  Metropolitan  of  Moscow, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Russian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  a  D.D.  of  Xashotah,  has 
issued  a  formal  anathema,  threatening  those  who  have  attacked 
the  Church  with  excommunication  and  calling  on  the  faithful 
to  defend  the  sacredness  of  the  Church.  Great  demonstrations 
on  behalf  of  the  Church  are  said  to  be  in  course  of  arrangement 
in  Petrograd  and  in  Moscow.  The  clash  of  the  Church  with 
the  Bolshevik  government  approaches  an  acute  stage.  An 
Archbishop  (Gommel)  and  other  prelates  are  said  to  have  been 
arrested,  and  the  Patriarch,  anathematizing  those  who  have 
assailed  them,  demands  their  release.  The  anathema  closes 
with  an  appeal  to  loyal  Churchmen  turoughout  Russia  to  fight 
and  suffer  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Church. 

"The  Metropolitan  Tikhon,  continues  this  report,  'has 
been  head  of  the  Orthodox  Church  virtually  since  the  oxer- 
throw  of  the  En.peror.  Opposing  with  his  might  the  plan  of  the 
Smobiy  government  to  remodel  the  monastery  and  the  entire 
Church  system  along  sociological  rather  than  religious  lines, 
he  is  expected  to  exert  tremendous  influence  among  the  peasants 
and  soldiers,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  Orthodox." 

For  the  Church  dignitaries  to  refuse  the  rites  of  the  Church 
in  the  case  of  baptism,  marriage,  and  death  to  all  who  support 
the  new  Bolshevik  pronouncement  would,  in  the  opinion  of  lay 
observers  here,  be  raising  up  the  strongest  force  against  the  new 


Government    it    has    yet    encountered.      The  Rochester  /' 
Exprea*  sketches  "the   human   type   whose  faith   Lenine  and 
Trot/.ky  hope  to  transform  into  materialistic  atheism": 

"The  muzhik  value,  death  more  than  life.  He  ha-  known 
suffering  by  harsh  experience  and  he  consoles  himself  with  the 
thought   that    Christ    suffered   even   more.      \    Russian   soldier 


•AMERICA    IX   FRANCE." 

One  of  those  rest ing-places  that  France  guards  for  us  within  tier  boaom. 


who  died  in  the  trenches  had  on  his  body  at  the  time  of  his 
death  a  little  bronze  cross  with  a  wheel,  a  pair  of  wings,  and 
some  cryptic  letters  on  one  side  and  the  name  of  a  bicycle- 
maker  in  Miami,  Ohio,  on  the  other.  Possibly  this  rough 
soldier  had  at  one  time  been  in  the  United  States.  At  baptism 
a  cross  or  an  ikon  is  placed  around  the  neck  of  every  Russian 
child.  It  is  not,  however,  until  he  is  growing  old  that  the 
Muscovite  finds  comfort  and  consolation  in  his  religion.  He 
repents.  He  wants  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage*  to  Jerusalem,  lb- 
prepares  to  die  like  a  Christian.  His  ikon  becomes  for  him  a 
holy  thing  which  will  save  his  soul  if  he  carries  it  on  his  person. 
In  his  creed  there  is  a  legendary  element  that  unites  twentieth- 
century  Russia  with  the  Middle  Ages.  But,  however  much  super- 
stition may  he  mingled  with  his  religion,  let  us  never  forget  that 
he  is  sincerely  religious,  according  to  his  liglr 

The  example  of  the  French  Revolution  inevitably  suggi 

itself  here,  but  the  San  Antonio  Light  sees  that  the  modern 
parallel  lacks  even  the  strength  of  the  previous  failure: 

'During  the  French  Revolution,  the  Jacobins,  having  put 
the  King  of  France  to  death,  announced  that  they  had  dethroned 
all  the  kings  of  earth,  and  were  now  prepared  to  dethrone  the 
King  of  Heaven.  They  went  through  a  blasphemous  program, 
which  need  not  be  described  in  detail,  and  then  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  the  King  of  Heaven  had  been  deposed  and  the 
Goddess  of  Reason  exalted  in  his  stead.  It  need  only  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Goddess  of  Reason  was  a  beautiful  young 
woman  of  Paris  who.  together  with  her  attendants,  was  of  such 
a  social  standing  as  would  cause  a  series  of  fits  to  convulse  the 
San  Antonio  vice  squad. 

"'The  Bolsheviki  have  not  attempted  exactly  what  was  done 
by  the  French,  but  they  are  dealing  with  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  not  as  intelligent  as  the   French.      An  attempt   to  interfere 
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with  the  funotions  <>!'  the  Church  ii  an  attaok  upon  the  Church, 
a>  the  Russian  will  see  it,  and  be  will  be  aroused  accordingly." 

The  contrail  between  the  course  taken  in  the  earl;  days 
of  the  revolution  and  thai  now  initiated  by  the  Bolsheviki  is 
analyzed  l>>  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

ultr  these  circumstance    i1  wa  jary  and  inevitable, 

when  the  autocratic  system  was  abolished  and  a  democratic 
form  of  government  adopted,  that  the  status  of  the  Church 
should  be  fundamentally  reorganized  and  that  it  should  be 
divested  of  the  political  oharaoter  which  it  had  formerly  pos- 
sest.  The  men  through  whose  efforts  the  Romanof  regime  was 
overthrown  and  by  whom  the  lirst  provisional  administrations 

were  formed  and  conducted  undertook  to  consummate  this  in- 
dispensable reform  upon  the  basis  of  the  famous  principle 
enunciated    by  CavOUT  of  "a  tree  Church  in  a  free  state.'      They 

proposed  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  church  and  to  guarantee 

its  independence,  and  upon  those  terms  there  were  unmis- 
takable indications  that  they  would  have  received  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

"But  the  Bolsheviki  are  pursuing  a  course  which  invites  a 
religious  war  and  which  is  not  only  oppressive  and  unjust,  but 
fatally  impolitic.  If  the  Orthodox  Church  has  any  such  hold, 
as  has  been  believed,  upon  the  affection  and  allegiance  of  its 
followers,  the  decree  which  has  just  been  issued  by  Lenine  and 
bis  associates  may  prove  their  undoing.  They  have  certainly 
raised  up  for  themselves  an  enemy  whose  power  can  not  pru- 
dently be  disparaged." 


REFITTING   THE   Y.  M.  C.  A.   TO   WAR 

STATEMENTS  MADE  BY  Y.  M.  C.  A.  officials  in  reply 
to  criticisms  leveled  against  certain  features  of  the  society's 
organization  for  war-work  seem  to  dispose  quite  reasonably 
of  these  strictures.  Modification  of  the  original  personnel 
makes  it  now  impossible  to  charge  any  worker  with  being  a 
slacker,  for  "no  young  men  of  draft  age  are  now  being  sent 
abroad  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  unless  they  are  obviously  disqualified 
for  army  service."  This  policy  was  put  into  operation  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  "it  became  apparent  that  the  soldiers  at  the 
front  felt  that  the  young  men  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were  trying 
to  evade  their  duty  to  the  Government."  Some  who  may  have 
been  among  the  earlier  volunteers  and  might  come  within  the 
grounds  of  these  objections  have  either  accepted  service  abroad 
or  been  returned.  The  statement  given  out  through  the  New 
York  Times  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Hibbard,  Associate  General  Secretary 
of  the  War  Council  Work  at  the  International  Committee 
Headquarters,  contains  this: 

"Any  one  seeing  one  of  the  young  men  we  are  now  sending 
abroad  will  immediately  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  disqualified 
for  military  duty.  He  may  be  lame,  a  finger  may  be  lost  {rom 
one  hand,  or  his  poor  eyesight,  if  not  clearly  apparent,  will  be 
noticeable  from  the  use  of  extra  heavy  glasses.  Other  young 
men  disqualified  for  army  service,  but  who  outwardly  may  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  best  physical  condition,  are  used  for  home  work. 
As  a  result  of  this  plan,  a  large  number  of  older  men  are  going  over 
— men  up  to  fifty  years  of  age.  They  are  doing  very  efficient 
work. 

"All  of  the  voting  men  of  draft  age  who  have  applied  for 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  war-work  have  been  rejected  by  the  Government  on 
account  of  some  physical  defect.  There  was  recently  a  case  of  a 
man  who  had  lost  the  index-finger  on  his  right  hand.  Apart 
from  that  he  was  in  perfect  condition.  He  went  to  France  as 
one  of  our  secretaries.  There  he  got  a  special  ruling  which 
enabled  him  to  join  the  service.  This  is  fairly  typical  of  all  of 
our  young  men.  We  are  in  this  work  to  serve  to  the  utmost 
of  our  ability  our  army  overseas  and  are  determined  to  shape  our 
policy,  at  whatever  cost,  so  that  it  will  meet  most  effectually  the 
needs  of  the  splendid  men  in  the  service  of  our  country  at  the 
front. 

"  'Our  workers  at  the  front  are  in  touch  with  General  Pershing,' 
said  another  Y.  M.  C.  A.  official,  'and  we  are  doing  what  the 
War  Department  wants  us  to  do.  If  at  any  time  the  War 
Department  f?els  that  a  certain  man  is  a  detriment  to  the  best 
possible  work,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  he  will  be  recalled 
and  put  in  another  post.  Our  object  is  to  produce  the  best 
possible  results  with  the  least  amount  of  friction  or,  rather, 
without  any  friction.'" 


A  denial  has  been  made  that  there  was  "discouragement  of 

smoking"   in    tin     Y.    M.   <  '.   A.    buildings   here  or  abroad.      One 

of  the  secretaries  i-  quoted  ing  that  "we  do  not  encourage 

them  to  smoke"  -which  i<,  of  course,  another  matter.     Bo  far 

as    there   are    prohibitive    rules    they    mereh    cover    the    time   of 

meetings  and  apply  to  officials  during  hours  of  active  duty — 

such  a  rule  as  is  "enforced  in  many  large  corporation-  and 
business  houses  during  business  hours."  Card-playing  is  pro- 
hibited in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts._  A  criticism  of  this  attitude  also  in 
The  Times  states: 

"This  means  a  deprivation,  of  course,  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  card-players,  but  it  also  irritates  others  who  do  not  care  a 
snap  of  their  fingers  about  playing  cards,  it  inniK  diateh  raises 
a  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  declaration  at 
intention  to  provide  recreation  places  in  which  soldiers  may  have- 
all  the  freedom  and  comfort  of  their  homes  and  clubs.  It 
raises  a  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Association's  assertion 
that  it  does  not  inquire  into  what  a  man  believes  and  does  not 
try  to  influence  his  belief.  It  goes  a  long  wa\  toward  confirm- 
ing the  uncomfortable  notion  that  the  -whole  policy  and  spirit 
of  the  thing  are  based  on  what  many  church  people  still  think 
they  believe  as  to  the  sinfulness  of  card-playing  and  other  diver- 
sions. Critics  say  that  the  policy  is  determined  by  the  com- 
paratively small  financial  constituency  of  the  Association,  well- 
to-do  members  of  certain  evangelical  churches  which  have  not 
yet  revised  their  rules  to  square  with  the  practises  of  the  bulk 
of  their  membership.  It  savors  of  hypocrisy,  say  the  officers 
who  object,  and  men  living  in  the  open  and  training  for  a 
great  life-and-death  struggle  do  not  care  for  hypocrisy  flavor 
in  their  leisure-time  amusements." 

In  reply  to  this  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  position  is  stated  in  these  words: 

"Card-playing  is  prohibited  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts.  This 
was  freely  acknowledged.  The  reason  given  was  that,  altho 
cards  in  themselves  were  not  necessarily  evil,  card  games  were 
peculiarly  associated  with  gambling.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  en- 
tered war-work  to  strengthen,  so  far  as  possible,  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  soldier.  Checkers,  chess,  dominoes, 
and  other  games  were  being  played  in  the  buildings.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  there  might  be  'side  bets'  and  quiet  gambling  in 
these  games,  but  they  did  not  arouse  the  gambling  instinct  or 
desire  as  cards  would  do.  In  prohibiting  the  use  of  cards  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  officials  had  felt  that  the  benefits  vastly  offset  any 
minimum  discomfort  that  the  discrimination  might  entail." 

The  question  of  admitting  to  its  official  managerial  boards 
persons  of  the  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Unitarian  faiths  may  be 
one  upon,  which  future  modifications  may  be  made.  At  present, 
while  no  disharmony  appears  to  exist  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  yet  persons  professing  these  faiths  feel  them- 
selves in  the  relation  of  guests  and  not  as  integral  parts.  We 
read: 

"It  was  admitted  to  be  quite  true  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  did 
not  admit  to  its  official  managerial  boards  persons  of  the  Catholic, 
Jewish,  or  Unitarian  faiths.  Its  constitution,  adopted  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  organization  was  formed  as  an  evan- 
gelical Protestant  body,  had  never  permitted  such  representa- 
tion. In  its  war-work,  however,  there  had  been  no  discrimina- 
tion against  any  faith  or  religious  belief.  Mr.  Hibbard  said 
that  within  the  last  few  weeks  several  Unitarians  and  Catholics 
had  been  sent  to  France  as  'associate  secretaries.'  The  Uni- 
tarians had  contributed  generously  to  the  cause  of  the  associa- 
tion. Ex-President  Taft,  a  Unitarian,  had  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  firmest  supporters.  There  were  also  a 
large  number  of  Jewish  workers  as  assistants  and  helpers  in  the 
camp  huts. 

"Lieutenant  Thomas  Crimmins,  son  of  the  late  John  D. 
Crimmins — as  Walter  T.  Diack,  General  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  this  city,  pointed  out — was  Chairman  of  the  Bureau  of 
Construction  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp 
buildings  until  he  went  into  active  army  service 

"'Our  secretaries  in  the  camp  buildings  will  do  all  they  can 
to  help  a  Catholic  man.  If  he  asks  for  a  Catholic  Bible,  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  get  it  for  him.  The  buildings  are  always  open  for 
Catholic  services.  We  are  working  in  the  most  amicable  man- 
ner with  Catholics  and  with  Jews  in  all  departments  of  our  war- 
service.'" 
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"You  surely  can   trace  in   my   judicial   (ace 
My   judicious  joy   as  we  open  the  case. 


The  supreme  court 


@  VEGETABLE | 


You  and  your  family  are  the  best  judges 
and  the  final  judges  of  quality  in  the  food  you 
eat.     Your  verdict  is  the  thing  that  has  given 
Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup  its  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  wholesomeness  and  tempting  flavor. 
When  it  comes  to  soup-making,  the  intelli- 
gent modern  housewife  is  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent critic.     She  knows  what  materials  are 
required,  how  they  should  be  prepared,  what  the  result  should  be.    Only 
high-grade  materials  prepared  and  blended  with  expert  skill  can  gain 
and  hold  her  unqualified  approval. 
Demonstrated  qualityat  the  home  table  is  our  all-convincing  argument  for 


Campbell's  Vegetable   Soup 


It  is  a  soup  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  taste. 

We  make  the  stock  rich  and  strong — 
using  selected  beef,  and  including  the 
nourishing  bone  marrow. 

With  this  stock  we  blend  a  delicious  va- 
riety of  high-grade  vegetables,  such  as  large 
white  potatoes,  sweet  yellow  rutabagas  and 
tender  Chantenay  carrots — all  daintily  diced. 

We  include  "baby"  lima  beans,  small 
green    peas,  "Country   Gentleman"   corn, 

Order  it  from  your  grocer  by  the  dozen 


choice  tomatoes,  Dutch  cabbage,  fresh  green 
okra,  parsley  and  celery,  besides  a  flavoring 
touch  of  leek,  onion  and  sweet  red  peppers. 

We  add  barley,  rice  and  macaroni  "alpha- 
bets" to  complete  this  savory  combination. 

Delightfully  tasty,  economical,  rich  in 
food  value — especially  in  those  elements 
most  necessary  to  a  properly  balanced  diet 
— this  nourishing  soup  should  be  on  the 
regular  menu  of  every  American  home. 

or  more  and  have  it  always  at  hand. 


21  kinds         12c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra) 


Clam  Bouillon 
Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 


Mulligatawny 
Mutton 
Ox  Tail 
Pea 
Printanier 


Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vegetable-Beef 

Vermicelli-Tomato 


OUPS 
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Standardization 

In  Building 


Tkt   spinning  wheel  and  other  hand  devices  slowly  produced  the  crude 

ingot  our  great-grandparents.     Today    big  automatic  looms  and 

other  mac  liiuery  produce  standard  garments  oj  better  quality  and  at  far 


The  old-fashioned  cobbler  turned  out  his  crude  shoes  one  at  a  time. 
Today  automatic  shoe  mat  h  inery  produces  standard  shoes  of  vastly 
better  quality  for  less  money. 


The  laborious  hand-written  manuscript  of  olden  times  has  been  super- 
scdid  by  the  modern  printing  press,  producing  standard  books  in  vast 
quantities  at  a  trifling  expense. 


STANDARDIZATION  is  an  economic:  necessity  of  vital  im- 
portance. Standardized  Truscon  Steel  Buildings  afford  100% 
conservation.  Being  constructed  of  standard  stock  units  there  is 
no  scrapping  of  raw  materials.  Time  is  saved,  because  the  standard 
parts  for  all  Truscon  Steel  Buildings  are  kept  in  stock,  ready  for 
immediate  shipment. 

Big  business  needs  immunity  from  fire,  and  especially 'from 
enemy  incendiarism.  Truscon  Steel  Buildings  are  incombustible — 
in  fact,  made  entirely  of  steel — walls,  windows,  doors  and  roof. 

Maximum  light  and  ventilation  are  obtainable  in  Truscon  Steel 
Buildings,  as  any  desired  area  of  glass  can  be  provided  from  stock 
units.  Truscon  Steel  Buildings  are  easily  and  quickly  built, 
readily  taken  down  and  re-erected,  enlarged  or  reduced  in  size. 

Buildings  of  any  length  and  ranging  in  width  from  six  feet  to 
sixty  feet  can  be  built.  Side  walls,  either  7  ft.  10  ins.,  or  11  ft. 
6  ins.,  are  furnished. 

Manufacturers  are  using  Truscon  Steel  Buildings  extensively 
for  shop  buildings,  warehouses,  dining  halls,  hospitals,  filing 
rooms,  time  offices,  etc.  Other  builders  find  them  ideal  for  tem- 
porary schools,  churches,  garages,  election  booths,  bunkhouses, 
etc.  In  fact,  Truscon  Steel  Buildings  are  suitable  for  any  use, 
where  fireproofness  and  economy  are  desired  with  the  added 
features  of  quick  erection  and  portability. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  estimates,  stating  size  and  use  of 
building.     Address  Steel  Building,  Dept,  P-36. 

TRUSSED    CONCRETE   STEEL   COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN,    OHIO 

Representatives     in     Principal     Cities 


COUPON :    Write  name  and  address  in  margin    below,   stating  size  and  purpose  of  building  desired,   and  mail  to   Trussed  Concrete 
Steel  Company,    Youngstown,    Ohio. 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THK  war-songs  of  the  women  an 
beginning  to  reflect  thai  tremendous 
enthusiasm  which  has  inspired  their  sisters 
ill  all  lands  to  come  eagerly  forward  to  do 
their  share  in  the  greal  Btruggle  and  to 
fill  the  gaps  left  by  the  men  who  have 
gone  to  play  their  more  dangerous  role  in 
the  trenches.  In  her  "Trackless  Regions" 
(Longmans,  Green,  New  York),  Mrs. 
Piske  Warren  has  this  war-song  which 
eloquently  expresses  the  thankful  determi- 
nation and  selflessness  that  all  our  women 
are  showing  to-day: 

WAR-SONG  OF  THE  WOMEN 
By  G.  o.  Warren 

Death!  thou  who  takest  double  toll 
Of  living  hearts  and  dying  men 

(O  graves  in  which  our  hearts  went  down 
Never  in  joy  to  rise  again), 

Hark  to  the  song  we  sing  to  thee — 
dray  women  who  are  left  behind. 

Bereft  of  all  we  treasured  most; 
Destroyer  pitiless  and  blind! 

You  hushed  my  hirer's  mice  for  me. 

And  froze  the  breast  whereon  my  head 
Once  found  warm  shelter  from  the  world. 

You  laid  my  heart  beside  the  dead. 

And  did  you  think  your  task  was  done? 
That  lover's  speech  forevermore 

Was  silenced,  that  our  stricken  souls 
Were  dumb  beneath  the  load  they  bore? 

Dark  Death.'  and  if  thy  reddened  hands 
Outstretched  for  more,  and  more  again. 

Should  take  our  uttermost  and  best. 
Grim  Slayer,  yet  they  are  not  slain. 

For  we.  gray  mourners  who  are  left. 

Xow  serre  and  lore  and  strire  and  yearn. 
As  never  women  did  before. 

And  from  their  dust  such  ardors  burn 

As  never  flamed  within  this  world. 

Yea,  we  whose  joy  died  with  our  dead, 
We,  stem-baptized  in  bitter  seas. 
Beyond  the  shores  of  anguish  led 

By  thy  dread  hand,  our  eyes  hare  seen 

A  vision  only  grief-purged  sight 
Can  look  upon.      We  thank  thee.  Death. 

For  deathless  lore  and  quenchless  light! 

Basing  her  poem  on  a  quotation  from 
Homer.  Edith  M.  Thomas  has  some 
thoughtful  verses  in  the  New  York  Times 
entitled: 

THE  NEW  DEATH 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

"  tireater  than  thou  art  dead:  fear  not. 
But  die  thou,  too." 

"Greater  than  thou  art  dead:  fear  not. 

But  die  thou,  too."   ...  I  can  die,  too — 
They  die.  who  have  a  record  got 

That  Homer's  heroes  never  knew. 

I  am  of  those  so  very  ill 

Who  touch  no  more  the  solid  day. 

Nor  know  what  time  I  have  to  fill, 
If  soon  to  go — or  longer  stay. 

So.  my  free  thoughts  can  wing  afar: 
And  turn  they  will — and  turn  again, 

AY  here  the  red  fields  of  battle  are. 
And  Glory  can  not  count  her  men! 

In  daily  and  in  nightly  death 

I  die  with  those  who  greatly  die. 
As  tho  'twere  naught  to  yield  this  breath, 

And  turn  their  faces  from  the  sky! 


Willi  most   high  |>;i- — if  hi    passing  love. 

The]  rush  Into  the  Terror's  anna 
As  tho  around   beneath,  above, 

Immortal  proof  met  mortal  harm*' 

And.  sometimes,  they  to  me  draw  near 

Bright  shades  of  youth  for  country  ••lain' 

1  cry.    "Mow  unit   ye  without  fear. 

is  tho  great  joy  excluded  pain?" 

They  look  at  each  and  other — and 
At  me  they  look,  and  smile,  b. 

"  It  was  —if  thou  couldst  understand — 
Because  In  the  New  Deatli  we  died''' 

"What   New  Death  in  the  world  can 
I  cry — They  answer  not  my  call. 

(But  some  one  soothly  says  to  me. 

"You  have  been  dreaming — that  is  all.") 


"Greater  than  thou  art  dead;  fear  not. 

Bui  die  thou,  too."  .  .  .  Then,  shall  I,  too, 
Tho  humblest  sharer  in  their  lot. 

Know  what  was  that  New  Death  they  knew  ' 

In  "Drums   and  Fifes"   the  Vigilant. »' 
book  of  war-verses,  published  by  Doran, 
New  York,  we  find  this  stirring  tribute  to 
the  Flag: 

THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES 

By  Theodosia  Gariuso.v 

We    who    in    the    old    days — the    easy    days    of 

pleasuring — 
Loitered   in   the   distant    lands— we   know   the 

thrill  that  came 
When  in  far,  foreign  places,  above  the   stranger 

faces, 
The  sight  of  it,  the  might  of  it.  would  wake  us 

like  a  flame. 
Our  own  flag,  the  one  flag,  it  stirred  our  blood 

to  claim. 

We   who  in   these   new  days — these  days  of  all 

confusion — 
Look  upon  it  with  the  eyes  of  one  long  blind  who 

sees, 
We  know   at    last    its   beauty — its   magnitude  of 

duty- 
Dear  God!  if  thus  it  seems  to  us,  what  will  it 

mean  to  tin 
Who  stay   for  it,  who  pray  for  it,  our  kindred 

overseas? 

These  who  face  the  red  days — the  white  nights  of 
fury, 
Where  death  like  some  mad  reaper  hacks  down 
the  living  grain — 
They  shall  see  our  flag   arise  like   a  glory  in  the 
skies — 
The  stars  of  it.  the  bars  of  it,  that  prove  it  once 

again 
The  new  flag,  the  true  flag,  that  does  not  come 
in  vain! 

And  from  the  same  volume  we  take  these 
noble  verses  of  Katharine  Lee  Bates  in 
honor  of  those  Americans  who  have  come 
to  the  colors  freely,  whole-heartedly,  yet 
with  all  the  sadness  that  comes  from  a 
cherished  ideal  proving  to  be  unreal: 

THE  GERMAN-AMERICAN 

By  Katharine  Lee  Bates 

Honor  to  him  whose  very  blood  remembers 
The  old,  enchanted  dream-song  of  the  Rhine, 
Altho  his  house  of  life  is  fair  with  shine 

Of  fires  new-kindled  on  the  buried  embers; 

WThose  heart  is  wistful  for  the  flowers  he  tended 
Beside  his  mother,  for  the  carven  gnome 
And  climbing  bear  and  cuckoo-clock  of  home, 

For  the  whispering  forest  path  two  lovers  wended; 


Who  none  the  less,  still  strange  In  speech  and 
manner. 
With  our  young   Freedom  keeps  his  plighted 

faith. 
sides  with  his  Children's  hope  against  the  wraith 

Of  his  own  childhood,  hails  the  starr>  Banner 

ublem  of  his  country  now.  to-morrow  . 
A   patriot   by  duty,  not    by  birth. 
The  costliest   loyalty   has  purest    worth 
Honor  to  him  who  draws  the  sword  in  sorrow! 

Amelia  Josephine  Burr  has  written  three 
fine,  if  short,  war-poems.  The  first  we 
quote  from  the  Minneapolis  Bellman: 

THOSE   I  AST  DEAR   MOMENTS 
My  Amelia  Josephine  Bcrb 

Each  at  her  post   we  women  stand; 

Mim    is  the  safer,  easier  part — 
And  yet  there  Is  an  iron  band 

Of  envy  round  mj   heart 
For  her,  the  wearv   nurse  who  spent 

Those  last  dear  moments  at  his  side. 
The  woman  who  in  pity  bent 

And  kissed  him  when  he  died. 

The  other  two  she  calls  "Lie  Awake 
Songs"  and  publishes  them  in  Tht  Outlook: 

SENTRY-GO 
By  Amelia  Josephine  Burr 

I  used  to  In    so  lonely  when  I  waked  at  night  and 

couldn't  sleep. 
But  since  my  father  went   to  war.   I   think 

baps  he  has  to  keep 
The  watch  to-night,  and  up  and  down  he  marches. 

marches  with  his  gun! 
So  then  I  walk  in  step  with  him  the  whole  night 

long — we  had  such  fun 
Going  for  walks   .   .    .   when  he  was  here   .    .    .   and 

when  it's  cold.  I  wonder  whether 
Perhaps   he  doesn't   mind   the  cold   so   much,    if 

we're  on  guard  together. 

STAY-AT-HOME  STARS 
By  Amelia  Josephine  Biter 

Our  Service  Flag  has  jilst  one  star. 

But  mother  said.  "Of  Course  you  know- 
That  you  and  I,  like  father,  are 

In  service — but  the  stars  that  show 
Are  for  the  ones  that  have  to  go. 

Father  will  know  that  ours  keep  bright 
Even  if  other  folks  don't  see.' 

The  sky  is  full  of  stars  to-night — 
Is  it  God's  Service  Flag,  maybe — 
And  one  for  her,  and  one  for  me? 

A  vision  of  the  great  end  for  which  we 
all  yearn  is  found  in  The  Outlook,  entitled: 

'  lrClllv- il  L    ill.    (lag    UuRW^    %0m      m.%. 
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v<  i  [NG   •  mi  I    <>i     i  in     \k\i\    STAFF 
\\     \\  1    Kol   M)    1  I..IIIKH 

WHEN  General  MeArthur  saw  thai 
the  tire  from  a  blookhoU86  on  a  liill 
ju>t  outside  tli>'  American  lints  at  Manila 
was  beooming  so  threatening  thai  it  would 

have  to  be  Btopl   at   once,   he  called  for  an 

officer  who  would  volunteer  to  take  the 
enemy's  position. 

"1  will,"  shouted  a  captain,  and  as  he 

spoke  lie  leapt  over  the  embankment  wilh 
half  a  hundred  men  at  his  back.  They 
were  artillerymen  and  had  no  anus  except 

revolvers,  but  they  took  the  blockhouse. 

That  captain  was  Peyton  Conway 
March,  now  Uncle  Sum's  youngest  Major- 
General,  and  Chief  of  Artillery  with  Gen- 
eral Pershing  in  France.  General  March, 
as  recently  announced  by  Secretary  of 
War  Baker,  is  to  return  to  America  as 
acting  head  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  the  move  is  hailed 
in  Washington  as  a  big  step  in  the  pro- 
gram of  speeding  up  the  war,  for,  says  the 
New  York  Times: 

Those  who  know  him  say  that  from  the 
time  he  entered  West  Point  and  played 
on  the  first  football  team  the  Military 
Academy  ever  had,  General  March's 
record  has  been  one  of  aggressiveness, 
initiative,  organizing  power,  and  a  passion 
for  getting  a  thing  done. 

An  expert  knowledge  of  general  fighting 
conditions  is  one  of  the  valuable  qualifica- 
tions of  the  new  Chief  of  Staff.  He  knows 
from  first  hand  how  our  methods  of  train- 
ing have  worked  out.  He  knows  the 
practical  necessities  of  equipment — what 
should  be  pushed  and  what  may  wait. 

There  is  the  unanimous  opinion  among 
army  men  that  March  is  the  best  man 
for  the  high  place  to  which  lie  has  been 
assigned. 

"General  March,"  said  one  Brigadier, 
'"always  had  the  makings  of  a  Chief  of 
General  Staff  in  him  because  he  could 
see  the  Army  as  a  whole.  He  was  and  is 
a  great  artilleryman.  The  artillery  is  his 
special  branch  of  the  service,  but  he  always 
has  had  interest  and  love  to  spare  for  the 
infantry  and  cavalry  and  engineers.  He  is 
both  a  scientific  specialist  and  an  all- 
round  soldier. 

"This  was  sufficiently  recognized  ten 
years    ago    for    March    to    be  _ch.QS£J^^s 
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\\  ashington,  in  summing  up  their  opinions 

.■I  General  March,  were  almost  unanimous 

iti    the    sentiment:     "lie    is    a    very    striol 

disciplinarian.'1  This  vera  Boon  called  up  a 
vision  of  the  army  "martinet"  in  the  mind 
<>f  tin-  inquirer,  bul  one  of  the  officers  to 
whom  it  was  suggested  promptly  and 
emphatically  replied: 

"Peyton  Manli  a  martinet'.'  By  no 
means.  Look  at  his  eyes  for  the  answer 
to  that.  All  the  pictures  of  him  that  1 
have  seen  since  he  was  appointed  Chief  of 
Staff  are  bad  because  they  show  him  with 
his  eyes  half  closed.  He  always  has  them 
wide  open  and  they  are  full  of  fun  and 
sympathy.  A  martinet  is  a  fellow  who  is 
strict  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  be,  with  a 
strictness  that  is  a  sort  of  camouflage  to 
hide  inefficiency.  March  has  no  inefficiency 
to  hide." 

Something  of  General  March's  career 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  entered 
military  life  is  interestingly  told  by  the 
writer  in  The  Times,  who  says: 

He  was  born  in  Easton,  Pa.,  and  is  fifty- 
three  years  old.  His  father  was  Dr. 
Francis  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College. 
Professor  March  was  one  day  in  his  office 
when  Congressman  William  Mutchler,  a 
famous  character  in  his  day,  was  ushered  in. 

"Professor,"  said  the  Congressman, 
"this  West  Point  business  is  giving  me  a 
lot  of  trouble.  I  have  been  appointing 
boys  whom  my  local  political  friends 
recommend,  but  they  go  there  and  flunk 
on  the  examinations,  or,  if  they  get  in, 
they  can't  hold  their  places.  So  I  am 
going  to  give  up  the  Democrats  and 
try  Republicans.  I  want  you  to  let  me 
appoint  one  of  your  sons.  I  guess 
they  wouldn't  have  any  trouble  with 
examinations." 

There  were  six  of  the  sons,  all  over  six 
feet  tall,  and  nearly  all  eligible  by  age. 
The  question  of  who  should  be  chosen 
stirred  the  March  family  considerably. 
The  eldest  son  wanted  to  go  very  badly. 
Professor  March  listened  to  the  debate, 
but  said  nothing.  Finally,  he  gave  his 
verdict. 

"Peyton  shall  have  the  appointment." 
he  said.     "He  is  the  one." 

The  future  Chief  of  Staff  was  the 
second  son,  and  the  tallest  one.  General 
March  and  his  brothers  were  athletes. 
While  he  was  at  Lafayette  he  was  one  of 
its  greatest  pitchers  and  a  star  full-back. 
He  earned  his  letter  in  football,  baseball, 
and  track  sports.  At  college  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
fraternity. 

As  the  Democratic  Congressman  had 
foreseen,  the  son  of  the  Republican  pro- 
fessor had  no  trouble  with  examinations 
at  West  Point.  In  fact,  both  at  college 
and  West  Point  he  was  an  honor  man. 

When  the  Spanish-American  War  began, 
General  March,  then  a  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  regular  Army,  had  just  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  Artillery  School  at  Fort 
Monroe.  He  was  thus  well  prepared, 
and  when  John  Jacob  Astor  gave  a  bat- 
tery for  service  in  the  Philippines,  March 
was  made  a  captain  of  Volunteers  and  put 
in  command. 

The  Astor  Battery  was  one  of  the 
notable  organizations  of  the  war.  Made 
up  from  volunteers  in  New  York,  it  was 
largely  composed  of  college  men  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  country 
hardly  in  less  degree  than  Roosevelt's 
Rough  Riders.  March  was  himself,  per- 
haps, prouder  of  the  fact  that  he  got  his 


men  to  the  Philippines  and  back  a^ain 
without  a  death  through  disease  than  he 
was  of  the  exploits  of  the  batters  in  ser\  ice. 

After  In-  had  brought  the  Astor  Batten 
Lack  to  New  Fork,  Captain  March  still 
felt  eager  to  get  back  to  the  Philippine 
fighting,  which  it  was  evident  was  to 
stretch  out  into  a  long  course  of  guerrilla 

warfare.  lie  returned  to  the  Philippines 
as  an  aid  to  Genera]  MacArthur,  and  al- 
most immediately  was  put  in  charge  M 
Major  of  a  battalion  of  the  33d  infantry, 
which  operated  Independently  under  his 
command. 

Later  in  the  year  tin-  civilized  world 
began  to  get  daily  reports  of  Major  March's 
pursuit  of  Aguinaldo.  One  of  the  new  — 
paper  correspondents  describes  a  feature 
of  the  chase  known  as  "The  Battle  in 
the  Clouds."  This  was  a  fight  between 
Man  lis  forces  and  a  rear-guard  column 
of  Aguinaldo's  army  under  General  del 
Pilar.  .  The  battle  took  place  upon  an 
almost  perpendicular  hill  in  Tilad  Pass  and 
was  bitterly  contested.  General  Pilar  was 
one  of  the  guerrilla  chieftain's  most  able 
followers  and  was  offering  his  life  and  that 
of  his  men  to  save  Aguinaldo  from  capture. 

The  battle-ground  was  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  fight  was 
actually  fought  amid  the  clouds.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  General  del  Pilar 
and  the  complete  rout  of  his  forces.  A 
few  days  later  Major  March  captured 
the  wife  of  Aguinaldo,  who,  after  some 
parleying  in  the  hope  of  giving  her  husband 
a  respite,  surrendered  to  the  Americans. 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  in  his  account  of 
the  episode,  told  of  [the  rather  luxurious 
equipment,  laces,  fans,  perfumes,  and 
dainty  wearing-apparel,  found  when  she 
was  captured. 

"Finally  they  came  to  a  box  holding 
dozens  of  cakes  of  fine  soap,"  Davis  wrote. 
"Its  fragrant,  clean  aroma  rose  to  the 
men's  faces  and  they  suddenly  stopt. 
Major  March  stopt,  too,  and  looked  with 
eager,  tempted  eyes.  The  men  looked  at 
their  officer,  the  officer  looked  at  the  soap 
— then — well,  it  was  Mme  Aguinaldo's 
soap,  not  theirs.  Major  March  ordered 
them  not  to  touch  it  and  he  looked  away 
while  they  wrapt  it  up  and  put  it  back. 
Surely  the  brilliant  young  West-Pointer 
deserved  the  tribute  which  Mme.  Aguinaldo 
paid  him  while  in  Manila.  'I  do  not  like 
Americans,'  she  said,  'but  as  for  Major 
March,  he  is  the  nicest,  kindest  man  I 
have  ever  met.'" 

There  are  a  number  of  conspicuous 
members  of  the  March  family.  Of  the 
General's  three  brothers  Alden  is  the 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press;  John,  a 
professor  at  Union,  and  Francis,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Lafayette.  Says 
The  Times: 

The  father  of  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  and  the  other  March  brothers  was 
Francis  Andrew  March,  the  philologist 
and  chief  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  in  America, 
and  for  many  years  Professor  of  English 
at  Lafayette.  An  uncle  of  the  General 
was  Moncure  D.  Conway,  another  of  the 
noted  intellectuals  and  a  great  leader  of 
the  liberal  movement  in  religion  a  gener- 
ation ago. 

The  new  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  can 
trace  two  lines  of  relationship  with  George 
Washington.  General  March's  grand- 
father, Walker  Peyton  Conway,  was 
the  son  of  John  Moncure  Conway  and 
Catherine  Walker  Peyton,  a  daughter  of 
Col.  Valentine  Payton,  who  fought  in 
the  Revolution.  The  latter's  wife,  Mary 
Bailey    Washington,    was    the    sister    of 
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This  Year  Choose  a  Car  That  Won't 

Require  Repair  Men 

The  Best  Mechanics  Have  Gone  to  War.  Fifty  Thousand 
Owners  Know  the  Reliability  of  the  Hudson  Super-Six 


When  one  could  turn  his  car  over  to  an  expert 
repairman  every  time  it  failed  to  operate  just 
right,  it  wasn't  so  important  that  the  car  itself 
should  be  one  of  proved  reliability. 

But  this  year  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  get  such 
efficient  service.  The  best  men  have  been  enlisted 
to  repair  aeroplane,  truck  and  tank  motors. 
Every  repair  shop  has  lost  one  or  more  of  its  best 
mechanics.  This  makes  it  more  important  than 
ever  that  cars  as  they  leave  the  factory  must  be 
of  right  design  and  right  construction. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  way  the  Hudson 
Super-Six  qualifies  in  this  particular.  There  is 
hardly  a  person  who  does  not  know  the  intimate 
history  of  some  Hudson  Super-Six  as  it  has  served 
its  owner.  There  are  fifty  thousand  Super-Sixes 
now  in  service. 


They  have  proved  their  reliability  and  endur- 
ance in  every  kind  of  test  that  could  be  thought 
of  in  the  way  of  speed,  long  and  constant  opera- 
tion in  the  hands  of  every  type  of  user. 

What  it  has  done  is  the  assurance  that  makes 
it  the  car  you  can  rely  upon  when  you  know 
expert  service  men  are  not  always  at  hand.  You 
must  have  observed  how  your  neighbor's  Super- 
Six  has  met  every  requirement  he  has  made  of  it 
with  the  same  reliability  with  which  you  depend 
upon  a  tried  and  proved  time-piece. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  there  is  no  need  to 
call  attention  to  such  details  of  design  and  body 
detail  as  is  usually  referred  to  in  an  automobile 
advertisement.  There  are  ten  different  body 
types  of  Hudson  Super-Six  cars.  Every  taste 
can  be  satisfied. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 


Detroit,  Michigan 


The  fourth  operation 
for  The  Electric  Storage 
Battery  Co:  in  1917. 


HE    greatest  under- 
takings in  the  Nation 
are  being  carried  out  by  centralizing  the 
responsibility  for  their  execution. 

In  equipping  the  naval  and  military  forces, 
in  the  operation  of  the  railroads,  in  other 
vital  enterprises,  the  Government  has  recog- 
nized the  cardinal  importance  of  pinning 
responsibility  on  a  small  group. 

STEELE  SERVICE 

in  industrial  building  extends  to  manufac- 
turers these  same  advantages  of  centralized 
control. 

Not  a  separate  responsibility  for  design,  for 
construction,  for  installation,  but  a  single  coor- 
dinate organization,  fitting  building  design  to 
manufacturing  needs,  and  construction  to  both 
— this  is  the  vital  element  of  Steele  success. 

Wm.  Steele  &  Sons  Company 

Engineers  Constructors 

Philadelphia  Toronto 
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Col.  William  Washington,  a  soman  twice 
removed  <>r  George  Washington.  The 
adfather  of  Mary  Bailey  Washington 
and  George  Washington  iras  the  nine  man. 
The  other  line  of  relationship  which 
connects  General  March  with  Washington 

runs     Lack     through     tin-     Moncure     and 

Daniel  families  to  Hannah  Ball,  half- 
Bister  of  the  mother  of  Washington. 
Through  these  Bamc  families  the  ('•>> 
tnneoted  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Genera]  Mareh  is  a  member  of  the 
Signers  Society,  the  descendants  of  those 
who  Bigned  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. The  descent  comes  from  his  mother's 
side  of  the  family,  from  Thomas  Stone, 
of  Maryland,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
and  the  sou  of  a  Colonial  Governor  of 
Maryland. 


ABDUL' HAMID  II.,  ONCE  SULTAN  AND 
THE  ORIGINAL  "UNSPEAKABLE  TURK" 

'  I  MIE  world  has  been  so  drenched  with 
*■  blood  during  the  war  with  the  Un- 
speakable Hun  that  it  can  look  back  upon 
the  horrors  of  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid  II., 
the  original  Unspeakable  Turk  and  cham- 
pion slaughterer  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  only  a  passing  shudder.  Abdul  died 
a  few  days  ago.  When  he  was  driven 
from  the  throne  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
on  April  27,  1909,  by  the  Young  Turks,  he 
had  been  Sultan  of  Turkey  for  nearly 
thirty-three  years,  during  which  time  he 
had  accumulated  such  pleasing  nick- 
names as  the  Red  Sultan,  the  Great 
Assassin,  and  the  Sick  Man  of  Europe.  He 
has  been  contradictorily  described  as  a 
despot  and  as  a  wise  ruler,  as  an  Oriental 
of  the  most  dissolute  habits  and  as  a  most 
careful  and  exacting  man  in  his  personal 
habits,  as  the  most  cruel  of  monarchs  and 
as  a  mild  and  modest  Sultan.  Whatever 
he  was,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  he  was 
inscrutable.  In  an  account  of  his  life 
the  New  York  Sun  says: 

Abdul  Hamid  was  born  on  September 
22,  1842.  His  father  was  Abdul  Med- 
jid,  and  he  was  a  second  son.  His  mother, 
a  famous  Armenian  beauty,  died  when  he 
was  an  infant.  His  father's  second  wife, 
who  was  childless,  took  care  of  him. 

Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  was  assassinated 
on  June  4,  1876,  and  his  nephew,  Murad 
V.,  Abdul  Hamid's  elder  brother,  was 
proclaimed  Sultan.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  madman,  and  he 
was  deposed  at  the  outset  of  the  Turco- 
Russian  War  after  reigning  less  than 
three  months,  for  on  August  31,  1870, 
Abdul  Hamid,  who  probably  in  his  youth 
had  had  no  dreams  of  ever  becoming  head 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  became  Sultan. 

Before  reaching  the  throne  Abdul  Hamid 
had  traveled  in  Europe  with  his  uncle, 
Sultan  Abdul  Aziz.  There  are  various 
stories  of  his  early  youth.  If  you  believe 
one  authority,  he  took  part  in  all  of  the  gay 
life  of  Constantinople  of  the  day,  out- 
doing the  most  gay.  He  was  described  as 
a  man  of  weak  constitution  addicted  to 
all  the  vices.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
persons  who  pretended  to  knowledge  of  his 
life  testified  that  he  was  a  man  most  re- 
gular in  his  habits,  abstemious  and  in- 
dustrious. Instead  of  being  a  voluptuary, 
he  was  nearer  an  ascetic.  He  never 
drank  wine,  rose  early,  and  ate  sparingly. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  was 
popular     because     of     his     gallant     fight 
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against  Russia,  and  Lord  fteaoonsfield 
said  i>f  him:  "He  is  not  a  tyrant,  he  Lb 
not  dissolute,  he  is  not  a  bigot  or  cor- 
rupt." This  view  was  bitterly  contra- 
dicted later  on  by  Gladstone,  Who  pic- 
tured Abdul  as  "The  Assassin." 

For  years  Abdul  cleverly  played  one 
European  nation  against  another,  and 
thereby  gained  for  himself  the  reputation 

of  a  diplomat.  During  the  greater  part  of 
bis  reign  he  lived  in  the  Vildi/.  Kiosk,  a 
palace  and  a  citadel  in  one.  Year  by 
year  he  strengthened  its  defenses  until  it 
is  known  as  the  most  impregnable  fortress 
in  Europe,  for  Abdul  has  been  described 
as  "mad  with  fear."     The  Sun  says: 

It  was  a  medley  of  fortifications  and 
factories,  kiosks,  pavilions,  cottages,  and 
other  structures,  which  Abdul  Hamid 
would  tear  down  and  reconstruct  at  his 
whim. 

Vildi/.  is  surrounded  by  an  immense 
wall  of  formidable  height  which  it  would 
take  an  army  with  cannon  to  overcome. 
It  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Bosporus,  the  royal  residence  rising  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  estate.  It  is 
more  like  a  prison  or  a  fortress,  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  walls  a  dozen  feet  thick,  sentry- 
boxes,  and  barracks,  in  which  were  quar- 
tered several  companies  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  numbering  7,000. 

In  the  private  palace  the  Sultan  had 
for  his  exclusive  use  two  dozen  rooms 
furnished  in  barbaric  splendor  and  often 
in  execrable  taste.  The  doors,  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory,  had  secret 
fastenings  and  many  of  the  apartments 
were  so  mysteriously  constructed  that 
only  those  close  to  the  Sultan  knew  any- 
thing about  them. 

At  the  west  end  was  the  seraglio,  con- 
nected with  the  Sultan's  palace  by  a 
sequestered  gallery.  There  were  elec- 
tric lights  and  telephones  in  the  palace, 
but  Abdul  Hamid  would  not  allow  them 
in  Constantinople,  his  notion  being  that 
they  would  be  a  great  aid  in  hatching 
conspiracies,    especially    the    telephone. 

The  imperial  seraglio  usually  con- 
tained about  350  women,  recruited  mainly 
from  the  Circassian  race,  with  a  leaven- 
ing of  Syrians  and  Roumelians.  When 
he  was  driven  out  of  the  palace  it  was 
said  that  he  had  not  seen  many  of  his 
women  prisoners.  On  rare  occasions  he 
condescended  to  talk  to  them,  and  of  course 
they  could  not  take  the  initiative.  His 
meetings  with  them  were  governed  by 
mance  more  than  anything  else.  Once 
at  a  ballet  given  at  the  harem  in  Yildiz 
he  noticed  a  young  slave.  She  was  in  the 
service  of  one  of  his  daughters.  He  sent 
for  her,  and  according  to  custom  his 
daughter  drest  her.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  reason,  he  dismissed  her  when 
she  was  brought  to  him,  and  the  slave, 
sorely  hurt  in  pride,  soon  died. 

Innumerable  stories  were  told  of  his 
cold-blooded  cruelty.  Once  a  girl,  at 
the  moment  his  favorite,  was  in  his 
sleeping  apartment.  He  awoke  and  found 
her  looking  at  a  pistol.  He  had  another 
pistol  at  his  side.  He  asked  her  if  she 
knew  what  could  be  done  with  the  pistol. 
She  told  him  it  could  kill.  He  took  his 
pistol  and  killed  her. 

Abdul  was  an  expensive  luxury  for 
Turkey.  His  income  was  estimated  at 
$6,000,000  a  year,  while  the  salary  list  of 
his  establishment  at  Yildiz  is  said  to  have 
reached  $175,000  a  month,  aside  from  the 
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THE  Pullman  car  employees 
are  in  a  distinctive  sense  the 
representatives  of  the  Com- 
pany. They  are  continually  on 
dress  parade;  their  conduct  is  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance. 

Each  Pullman  car  has  its  porter, 
and  on  every  train  is  a  Pullman 
conductor,  in  charge  of  all  porters 
on  the  train.  Either  is  at  your 
service  throughout  the  journey 
for  information  or  to  supply  any 
special  wants  within  his  power. 

Courtesy  and  thoughtful  atten- 
tion are  among  the  most  important 
things  that  the  Pullman  Company 

has  to  sell;  and  they  must  be  of  high  quality.  A 
careful  record  is  kept  of  the  manner  in  which  each 
employee  does  his  work;  and  rewards  of  extra  pay 
are  given  for  perfect  records. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  eight 
thousand  porters  in  the  Pullman  employ  have  been 
for  over  ten  years  in  the  service  of  the  Company;  and 
some  have  been  in  its  employ  for  forty  years.  Pensions 
are  provided  for  men  retired  from  active  service  and 
provision  is  also  made  for  sick  relief  for  all  car 
employees. 

There  are  no  rules  for  passengers  save  those  which 
conduce  to  the  comfort  of  all  travelers;  but  the  rules 
for  employees,  made  in  the  interest  of  the  passengers, 
are  many  and  minute. 
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of  maintenance  and  the  commit 
department  Notwithstanding  hi>  enor- 
mous inoome,  the  Sultan,  was  said  ti>  be 
\.r>  bIok  in  settling  his  bills,  tho  thi>  mag 
have  been  aooounted  for  bj  the  faol  thai 
all  mh-Ii  matters  wire  in  the  hands  of  his 
household  officials  -and  Turkish  officials 
have  the  reputation  of  being  past  ma 
in  the  Boienoe  of  graft. 

\iidui  had  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  being  "mad  with  fear,"  for, 

in  LOOS  an  attempt  WM  made  to  kill 
him  with  a  bomb  as  he  left  the  mosque. 
Before    that    a    favorite   tailor  had   tried 

to  kill  him,  but  the  story  was  never 
mentioned     publicly     in    Constantinople. 

The  tailor  attempted  to  stab  the  Sul- 
tan while  fitting  a  garment.  Alter  that 
the  Sultan  had  no  particular  desire  to 
have  tailors  near  him. 

Following  the  example  of  his  prede- 
ors,  the  Sultan  never  married  after 
ascending  the  throne.  The  four  mothers 
of  his  fourteen  children  never  reached 
the  dignity  of  wifehood.  It  was  not 
noticeable  that  Abdul  Hamid  had  any 
particular  fondness  for  his  children.  His 
brother,  Mohammed  Reehad,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Mohammed  V.,  to  reign 
but  not  to  rule,  was  not  in  his  good  graces, 
and  for  years  he  was  practically  kept  a 
prisoner  because  Abdul  Hamid  suspected 
that  he  was  plotting  against  him. 

When  the  Young  Turks  proclaimed 
their  constitution  in  1908  Abdul  has- 
tened to  confirm  it.  For  the  first  time 
he  rode  through  the  streets  in  an  open 
carriage.  When  the  elections  were  over 
he  opened  Parliament  with  a  liberal 
speech.  Some  thought  that  he  wanted 
to  lay  down  the  burden  of  being  the  head 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  as  it  turned 
out  it  was  only  his  way  of  trjing  to  fool 
the  Young  Turk  party. 

After  the  success  of  the  revolution 
Abdul  Hamid  was  taken  from  the  palace 
to  Saloniki.  There  were  reports  that 
he  tried  to  escape,  that  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  regain  the  throne  and  that  he 
had  gone  insane,  all  of  which  kept  Euro- 
pean interest  in  him  alive.  Recently  his 
jewels  were  sold  in  Paris,  and  they  brought 
$1,196,000,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  buy 
a  war-ship,  which  it  was  said  the  Turkish 
Government  wanted  to  do. 

The  last  nine  years  of  his  life  the  ex- 
Sultan  was  a  prisoner,  at  first  in  the  Villa 
Latini  at  Saloniki,  where  the  Young  Turk 
movement  had  its  birth.  From  a  win- 
dow of  his  living  apartments  on  the 
second  floor  he  had  a  beautiful  view 
southwest  across  the  bay.  He  was  cut 
off  from  the  outside  world  by  a  double 
row  of  sentries  hidden  in  conical-topped, 
white  -  painted  boxes.  The  guard  was 
picked  from  loyal  and  enthusiastic  Young 
Turks. 

Eventually  he  was  moved  from  Salo- 
niki to  the  palace  at  Broussa,  across  the 
Bosporus  [from  Constantinople,  but  was 
constantly  guarded.  In  1915  he  was 
taken  to  Smyrna,  and  then  to  an  inland 
retreat. 

In  the  zenith  of  his  career,  with  all  his 
power  and  his  wealth,  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid,[the"ruler  of  millions  of  people,  led  a 
secluded  life.  Says  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Tribune: 

Inside  this  fortress  he  spent  his  time 
reading,  reclining  on  his  divan  smok- 
ing   cigarets,    or    at    work    on    some    of 
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ln>  hobbii  g,  Tin  •  included  ohemi 
and  architecture.  Vs  Sultan,  it  is  said, 
he  had  often  presided  over  an  analysis 
of  poisons,  of  which  he  was  in  such  dread. 
lie  was  equipped  with  a  tel  of  tools  and 
turned  out   numerous  models  of  mosques 

and  pal;.. 

His     only     visitors     were     the     military 

commander  of  the  Saloniki  garrison  and 
two    physicians.     The    Latter    wen-    often 

required  to  take  a  preliminary  dose  of 
their  medicine  in  the  presence  of  the  once 
Imperial  patient. 

Some  years  ago  Abdul  Hamid  began 
writing  what  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  his  memoirs,  and  part  of  his  al- 
leged production  was  published,  but 
after  a  time  his  restlessness  got  the  better 
of  him  and  he  tore  up  his  manuscripts. 
In  March,  1911,  it  was  said  he  tried  to 
escape  from  his  fortress,  and  upon  frus- 
tration of  the  plot  he  sought  to  kill  him- 
self. He  broke  a  tumbler  and  with  the 
jagged  glass  tried  to  open  a  vein.  One 
of  his  attendants  seized  him  before  he  had 
done  himself  injury. 

In  the  fall  of  1912,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Balkan  War,  the  deposed  Sultan 
was  taken  from  the  fortress  at  Salon- 
iki and  transferred  in  a  German  war- 
ship to  a  lonely  palace  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosporus,  not  far  from  Con- 
stantinople. There  it  was,  after  five 
years  of  desolation,  in  which  he  attempted 
several  times  to  take  his  life,  that  Abdul 
Hamid  died. 


GERMAN  SUBMARINE  NARROWLY  ES- 
CAPES ALLIES'  "U"-BOAT  TRAP 

A  SWISS  engineer  who  has  been  em- 
ployed at  the  electrical  works  at  Kiel 
for  ten  months  declares  that  in  that  time 
Germany  has  lost  at  least  30  per  cent, 
of  her  submarines,  and  that  she  is  making 
every  effort  to  conceal  the  seriousness  of 
her  losses  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  crews  for  her  underseas  boats. 
This  statement  lends  interest  to  the  fol- 
lowing translation  of  the  story  of  a  German 
submarine  that  was  lured  into  a  trap  and 
narrowly  escaped  destruction.  It  is  par- 
ticularly significant,  too,  because  it  is  told 
in  Die  Illustrite  Zeitung,  and  especially 
prepared'  from  the  German  view-point. 
The  very  natural  thought  it  suggests  is 
that  if  this  boat  had  such  a  series  of  hair- 
breadth escapes,  a  lot  of  other  submarines 
must  be  less  lucky,  Here  is  the  story,  as 
we  find  it  translated  in  a  London  paper: 

At  midday  the  watch  reported  a  tank- 
steamer  sailing  directly  toward  the  sub- 
marine from  an  E.N.E.  direction.  Her 
masts,  bridge,  and  funnel  could  be  seen 
above  the  horizon.  Tank-steamers  are 
very  tough,  because  they  have  strong  bulk- 
heads to  protect  their  precious  cargo; 
a  torpedo  must  hit  the  engines,  placed  at 
the  stern,  and  then  the  vessel  is  done  for. 
The  submarine  dare  only  show  a  small  part 
of  the  periscope  above  the  water,  and  then 
only  for  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

The  torpedo  was  fired  at  a  distance  of 
700  yards,  but  the  steamer  was  going  at 
a  greater  pace  than  had  been  allowed  for, 
and  there  was  no  explosion.  A  miss  was 
recorded.  Then  she  turned  right  round, 
and  started  setting  her  course  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  When  she  had  gone 
some  little  distance,  the  U-bo&t  emerged 
and    fired    a    shot    from    her    quick-firing 


gun  as  a  signal  to  halt.    The   steamer 

understood;    the  let   down  two  boats,  into 

which  the  crew   descended.     A  tall  white 
column    of    -team     was    blown    off.      The 

captain  seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  sort  of 

man,  and  not  anxioii-  to  light  desperately 
and  hopelessly  against  shell-lire.  Tin 
submarine  came  alongside,  submerged,  and 
viewed  the  vessel;  she  was  a  black  tank- 
stiamer  with  gray  superstructure,  un- 
armed, with  the  usual  patent  log  trailing 
from  her  stern. 

Then  the  F7-boat  turned  her  attention 
to  the  small  boats,  who,  when  they  saw 
the  periscope  approaching,  rowed  quickly 
away.  At  last  the  submarine  was  able 
to  emerge  safely  in  a  favorable  position 
beyond  the  boats,  but  keeping  them  well 
within  range  of  her  guns.  Blowing  out 
her  midship  ballast,  she  emerged,  and 
the  conning-tower  was  opened.  The  boats 
had  already  been  rowed  a  little  farther, 
when  suddenly,  just  as  they  were  being 
hailed,  there  was  a  flash  from  the  steamer. 

"Submarine  trap!'.'  sounded  the  alarm. 
"Submerge  quickly." 

The  moments  passed  like  lightning. 
A  shell  hit  the  after  part  of  the  conning- 
tower  superstructure,  and  no  sooner  was 
the  hole  stopt  up  than  there  was  a  yellow 
flash,  and  explosive  gases  poisoned  the  air. 
A  shell  had  penetrated  the  conning-tower 
and  exploded  inside.  Splinters  were  flying 
in  all  directions,  and  instruments  and 
panes  of  glass  were  shattered.  In  a 
moment  another  shell  would  follow,  and 
that  would  be  an  end  of  war  forever! 
Water  was  splashing  through  the  shell- 
hole,  the  conning-tower  was  cleared,  the 
lower  hatch  closed,  the  cocks  of  the 
speaking-tubes  shut  off,  the  submarine 
was  conned  from  the  lower  position,  and 
sank  into  the  sheltering  deep. 

"Is  any  one  in  the  conning-tower 
wounded?" 

One  had  a  scratch,  but  their  faces  were 
black,  and  the  uniforms  a  sight  to  behold. 

At  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms  the  boat 
quivered  at  two  sharp  explosions.  The 
"poor  shipwrecked  crew"  had  thrown  two 
water-bombs  behind  them.  Some  lamps 
went  out.  Further  mischief  was  prevented 
by  the  rapid  closing  of  the  water-tight 
bulkheads. 

The  conning-tower  was  full.  Theo- 
retically a  submarine  can  still  proceed 
in  this  plight,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  man 
living  who  can  confirm  that  theory  from  his 
own  experience.  Owing  to  the  ever- 
increasing  pressure  of  the  water  ithe  boat 
sank  to  a  depth  of  twenty  fathoms,  tho 
every  ounce  possible  was  got  out  of  the 
engines. 

Water  rushed  through  every  crack  that 
was  not  water-tight.  One  after  another 
important  parts  of  the  machinery  refused 
to  work — the  compass,  main  steering- 
gear,  the  forward  diving  rudders  (which 
had  also  stuck  fast  down  below),  and  the 
trimming-pumps.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  get  the  submarine  horizontal  by  empty- 
ing two  of  the  diving-tanks  aft  in  order  to 
make  her  lighter.  She  rose  a  little,  but 
the  load  of  water  in  her  stern  grew  heavier 
and  heavier,  and  the  stern  blow-off  valves 
went  wrong.  It  was  impossible  to  come 
right  to  the  surface,  for  the  enemy  was 
waiting  above  to  fire  at  her.  At  a  depth 
of  ten  fathoms  all  the  crew  available  were 
sent  forward  in  order  to  press  her  bows  down 
with  their  weight.  The  boat  dipt  astern 
and  sank,  and  the  whole  maneuver  had 
to  be  repeated. 

In  twenty  minutes  it  was  found  that  it 
was  impossible   to  steer  submerged,   and 
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Over  1,000,000  Square  Feet  in  Stock 

Austin  Standard  No.  3 
Factory-  Building 

T^C\  working-days  after  order  is  the  com- 
*J  ^  pletion  date,  guaranteed  under  penalty, 
for  a  No.  3  Austin  Standard  Factory-Building. 

We  own  outright  and  hold  in  stock  today, 
subject  to  prior  order,  the  essential  materials, 
structural  steel,  steel  sash,  etc.,  for  the  com- 
plete erection  of  over  1,000,000  square  feet  of 
this  *  'universal' '  type.  The  length  is  any 
multiple  of  20  feet.  The  standard  width  is 
100  feet.  This  type  may  be  developed  later- 
ally in  50-foot  units  to  practically  any  width. 

Two  other  types  are  erected  in  30  working-days 
after  order;  four  types  in  60  days;  and  two  multi- 
story types  in  somewhat  longer  periods. 

The  AustinCompany  designs, constructs, and  equips 
industrial  structures  of  any  size  or  kind,  standard  or 
special.  Unit-responsibility  from  bare  ground  to 
point  of  production  means  a  dependable  assurance  of 
quality,  definite  cost  and  completion  on  time. 

Send  for  the  Justin  Catalogue  —  "Results  not  Excuses" 
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Plan  and  Cross-Section  of  an  Austin  No.  3  Standard 
Factory-Building- 


The  Austin  Company 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 


Exterior  of  an  Austin  No.   3  Standard  Factory-Building 
as  built  for  Robert  H.  Hassler,  Inc.,  Indianapolis 


Cleveland 

16112  Euclid  Ave. 

Eddy  4500     Q 

Detroit 

Penobscot  Bldg. 

Cherry  4466 


Indianapolis 

Merchants  Bank  Bldg. 
Main  6428 


New  York 

217  Broadwav 

Barclay  8886 
Pittsburgh 

House  Bldg-     Court  1993 
Philadelphia 
Bulletin  Bldg. 

Spruca  1 29 1 
Washington 
13 I  3  H  Street.  X.|\V. 

Franklin  3779 
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They  Cut 
Maintenance  Costs 


Greater  speed  and  wider  range  of  operation  are 
only  a  portion  of  the  advantages  afforded  motor 
truck  users  by  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

A  highly  important  item  in  connection  with  these 
tires  is  the  exceedingly  large  reduction  they  effect 
in  truck  maintenance  costs. 

By  carrying  the  truck  on  an  ample  cushion  of  air 
they  cancel  all  road  vibration,  saving  motor,  trans- 
mission and  axles  from  destructive  punishment. 

They  minimize  the  necessity  for  frequent  over- 
hauling, and  in  the  transportation  of  loads  which 
are  at  all  fragile  they  are  well-nigh  indispensable. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for  Motor  Trucks  are  the 
product  of  1 S  years'  experiment,  and  have  been 
thoroughly  proved  in  actual  service. 

A  fleet  of  trucks  ranging  in  capacity  up  to  five 
tons  is  regularly  covering  a  1 500-mile  cross-country 
circuit  on  them,  with  unexampled  sureness  and 
dispatch. 

Except  in  the  most  constricted  service  they  have 
demonstrated  that  their  cost  per  ton  mile  is  cheaper 
than  solid  rubber  tires. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  profitably  serving  in 
heavy  truck  duty  in  more  than  200  cities  in  America. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Copyright  1918.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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This  is  an  actual  photograph  of  one  of  the  40  x  8  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  now  in  service  for  the  Minneapolis  Fire  Department. 


A    K   R    O  N 


the  only  hope  appeared  to  be  to  emerge, 
fire,  and  get  away.     The  order  was  given: 


"Pressure  on  all  the  tanks,  man  the 
guns,  let  the  engines  run  clear,  and  full 
speed  ahead." 

In  the  galley  stood  a  bucket  containing 
the  lish  that  had  been  caught  that  morning. 
They  would  not  be  wanted  now. 

The  submarine  emerged,  and  the  hatoh 
under  the  conning-tower  was  opened. 
A  perfect  torrent  of  water  poured  in;  but 
that  did  not  matter,  all  were  prepared  to 
swim  sooner  or  later.  Now  the  way  was 
clear.  Tlie  steamer  was  some  couple  of 
miles  away,  now,  firing  as  she  went. 

"YOU — you  have  not  got  us  yet  by  a 
Long  way,"  said  the  6T-boat,  quickly  re- 
turning fire;  but  whether  the  shots  were 
suoeessfui  it  could  not  tell,  as  the  glass  of 
the  periscope  lay  in  the  water-logged 
conning-tower.  The  engines  were  set  at 
high  speed.'  Far  higher  than  they  ought 
to  have  been,  but  when  the  last  card  is 
at  stake 

Those  of  the  crew  who  were  not  occupied 
below  busied  themselves  by  carrying  shells 
to  the  guns.  The  lieutenant  suddenly  felt 
his  feet  blown  sideways — a  yard  apart;  in 
a  cloud  of  smoke  he  staggered  against  the 
gun.  The  crew  thought  the  poor  fellow- 
would  have  had  both  his  legs  blown  off, 
but  marvelously  enough  he  was  only  hit  by 
a  few  splinters.  The  shell  had  passed 
between  the  legs  of  the  gunner  of  the 
forward  gun,  the  detonation  shattering  his 
ear-drum.  The  reserve  ammunition  showed 
a  considerable  amount  of  damage.  Shells 
were  dashing  in  among  the  crew.  A  rail 
was  blown  away.  A  sailor  from  Leipzig 
sat  in  the  stern  calmly  steering  with  the 
hand-rudder  according  to  the  verbal  in- 
structions of  the  helmsman,  the  compasses 
being  now  out  of  gear. 

By  this  time  it  was  possible  to  raise  the 
periscopes  out  of  the  conning-tower. 
"Destroyer  of  St.  Bride's,"  was  announced. 
Right!  There  she  was,  the  shells  from 
her  four  guns  mingling  with  those  from  the 
tank-steamer. 

This  type  of  destroyer  could  do  thirty 
knots  an  hour,  and  carried  guns  of  4-inch 
caliber.  The  order  came:  "Change  round 
to  a  westerly  course." 

The  gunners  were  so  deafened  by  the 
noise  of  their  own  guns  that  it  was  now 
only  possible  verbally  to  direct  the  firing 
of  one  gun.  The  steamer  was  so  far  gone 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  fire  at  her  any 
more,  so  attention  was  turned  to  the  new 
foe.  This  was  no  ordinary  destroyer,  but 
a  C/-boat  destroyer  of  the  Foxglove  class, 
about  twice  as  big  as  the  (7-boat,  but  not 
quicker.  At  this  moment  the  second 
mechanic  announced  that  he  could  repair 
the  damaged  conning-tower;  hopes  rose 
beyond  all  expectation. 

' '  Fire !— Range  4,000— Deflection  4  left . ' ' 

Soon  the  towering  water-columns  raised 
by  the  shells  were  close  by  the  target,  and 
the  enemy  began  to  try  to  avoid  them  by 
taking  a  zigzag  course;  by  so  doing  he 
impaired  the  accuracy  of  his  own  guns. 
Suddenly  black  smoke  began  to  rise  from 
his  superstructure. 

A  hit!  Then  another!  Some  of  the 
shells  raised  no  columns  of  water:  no 
doubt  they  were  buried  in  the  hull  of  the 
destroyer.  Then  the  enemy  craft  turned 
round  and  steamed  out  of  the  fire  zone, 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  submarine. 

The  final  damage  was  repaired,  am- 
munition placed  in  order  near  the  guns, 
and  the  [/-boat  waited,  like  Wellington 
at  Waterloo,  for  the  night. 


The  Literary 

SIRS.    BE]  MONT     Till  UO      Ml  US    "I 
WOMEN'S  WORK  BEHIND  THE  KKOM 

FROM  pouring  tea  in  a  superheated 
New  York  drawing-room  to  dressing 
and  bandaging  the  frozen  Peel  of  Senegalese 
sohbe  imewhen    in   Franc*      is  a  far 

flight.  This,  however,  La  bul  an  incident  in 
the  day's  work  of  many  American  women  of 
wealth  and  refinement  who  are  now  serving 
their  country  and  humanity  at  the  trout. 

"No  one  should  come  for  this  work  who 
is  not  as  strong  as  a  horse  and  Indifferent 
to  cold  and  fatigue,"  says  Mrs.  Belmont 
Tiffany,  a  Red-Cross  leader  abroad,  who 
organized  a  canteen  at  a  French  railway- 
junction.  In  a  series  of  letters  to  friends 
here  she  tells  of  the  activities  of  American 
women  in  relieving  the  hardships  of  the 
French  soldiers. 

Four  railroads  converge  at  the  point 
where  Mrs.  Tiffany  established  her  can- 
teen, and  sometimes  more  than  3,000  men 
stop  over  for  refreshments.  At  first  there 
were  no  other  facilities  for  the  comfort  of 
the  men,  but  later  a  rough  addition  was 
built  to  the  station  with  a  dormitory  and 
recreation-room.  Some  of  Mrs.  Tiffany's 
letters  are  printed  in  the  Jacksonville 
Times- Union.     She  writes: 

We  have  red -and -white  oilcloth  on 
the  tables,  red  glass  carafes,  and  turkey- 
red  window  curtains,  and  always  flow- 
ers on  the  counter  of  the  recreation- 
room.  It  is  the  gayest,  brightest  room  you 
ever  saw.  However,  it  only  holds  120  men. 
Our  big  room  is  to  have  a  huge  kitchen  and 
seats  for  over  a  thousand  men. 

The  dormitories  are  wonderful.  I  never 
was  so  proud  of  anything  before.  Two 
hundred  canvas-stretchers  for  beds!  We 
have  a  splendid  fumigating  plant  and  an 
incinerator,  and  the  place  is  a  model  of 
cleanliness. 

All  the  men  take  off  their  wet  and 
dirty  boots,  and  we  have  good  felt  slip- 
pers for  them.  There  are  two  big  stoves 
in  the  room,  two  woolen  blankets  for 
each,  an  orderly  who  wakes  the  men 
for  their  trains,  good  shower  baths,  and 
wash  -  rooms.  Altogether,  when  the  big 
room  is  finished  I  honestly  think  it  will 
be  a  model  of  what  it  should  be. 

Last  year  the  men  slept  in  the  road! 

Everything  is  going  awfully  well  and 
the  whole  unit  has  been  fine.  No  one 
should  come  for  this  work  who  is  not 
as  strong  as  a  horse  and  indifferent  to 
cold  and  fatigue.  It  is  terribly  hard,  The 
good  it  does  is  enormous,  however,  and 
more  than  repays  one.  You  never  saw 
anything  like  the  appreciation  and  grat- 
itude for  the  food  we  give  the  men  and 
the  price  we  charge.  We  give  them  a 
whole  meal  for  15  cents,  soup,  meat,  and 
vegetables,  or  meat  and  salad,  bread  and 
compote.  It  is  really  good,  too.  I  thought 
I  had  a  good  many  occupations,  as  I 
wrote  you  before,  but  since  then  I  have 
been  particularly  proud  of  being  a  good 
cook. 

The  most  strenuous  work  is  done  by  the 
"night  shift"  at  the  canteen,  of  which  Mrs. 
Tiffany  writes: 

The  station  is  always  empty  when  we 
arrive,  but  fifteen  minutes  later  it  fills 
up  as  if  by  magic. 

This  crowd  keeps  on  pi-etty  continuous- 
ly.    It    is    never    an    overpowering    rush. 
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SEND  TO  DAY 

For  Your  Copy  of  the 

WANAMAKER 

WIN-THE-WAR. 

FASHION  CATALOG 


HPO  the  women  of  America  we 
■*■  give  this  Win-the-War  Fashion 
Catalog.  In  this  great  war  you  are 
helping  the  Government  constantly 
by  avoiding  waste  in  buying  food, 
waste  in  cooking  it,  and  waste  in 
eating  it.  And  now  the  Wanamaker 
Stores  stand  ready  to  show  you  how 
to  help  your  country  still  more — 

Avoid  Waste 
irv  Buying  Fashions! 

The  war-time  scarcity  of  many 
materials,  and  the  rise  in  price  of 
all  materials,  presented  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  give  the  women  of 
America  better  fashions  without 
their  costing  a  great  deafmore.  And 
this  was  our  Wanamaker  answer: 

War-Time  Simplicity 

But  the  catalog  must  tell  its  own 
story.  We  will  send  it  into  any 
home  free  for  the  asking.  It  is  the 
printed  showing  and  description  of 
the  best  New  York  fashions  at  the 
best  values,  and  therefore  at  the 
best  savings,  that  the  house  of  John 
Wanamaker  with  the  help  and  in- 
spiration of  its  founder,  can  secure. 

Ask  for  Catalog  R  or  use  coupon  below. 
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A  Simple  Way  to  Record  Wages 

for  Taxation 


NAME 


Cl^^cOyJUK^r       fS-0-Q^ 


DEPT. 


ADDRESS 


DATE  EMPLOYED 


XV&-7  ^j^x.  JtgdL  AX   ocg^:ohjr: 


jK^  '■  fCfn 


DATE  LEFT 


MONTH    PAY    DAY 


AMOUNT 


6 

3 
0 
7 
3 
0 
7 
4 
3 


JAN 
JAN1 
JANS 
JAN  2 
FEB 
FEB1 
FEB1 
FEB  2 
MAR 
MAR1  0 
MAR1  7 
MAR  2  4 
MAR  3  1 
APR  7 
APR1  4 
APR  2  1 
APR  2  8 
MAY  5 
MAYl  2 
MAYl  9 
MAY  2  6 
JUN  2 
JUN  9 
JUN1  6 
JUN  2  3 
JUN  3  0 

JUL       7 

JUL  1  4 
JUL  2  1 
JUL  2  8 
AUG  4 
AUQ1  1 
AUG  1  8 
AUG  2  5 


13 

14 


.2  4 
.19 


16.00 
14.9  8 


20 
17 


55 

4  5 


16.50 
15.3  6 
17.12 
19.57 
16.10 

15.6  0 

17.5  5 
17.3  0 
16.76 

8.4  5 
19.72 
16.38 

18.7  0 
17.24 

15.6  5 
16.50 
18.00 
18.0  0 

17.7  5 
17.5  0 

16.35 
14.5  6 

8.3  7 

7.2  5 
8.12 

7.4  5 

7.3  6 
3.3  4 


MONTH    PAY    DAY 


AMOUNT 


SEP 
SEP 
SEP1 

SEP  2 
SEP  2 
OCT 
OCT  1 
OCT  2 
OCT  2 
NOV 
N0V1 
N0V1 
NOV  2 
OEC 
DEC 
OEC1 
OEC  2 
DEC  2 


1 
8 
S 
2 

9 
6 

3 
O 
7 
3 
0 
7 
4 
1 
8 
5 
2 
9 


15.0  0 
17.7  0 
18.5  6 
15.23 
15.14 
14.9  8 

13.4  4 

17.5  0 
17.4  5 
17.31 

18.7  4 
17.3  7 
19.78 
2  0.5  6 
19.44 
18.2  3 

18.8  4 
2  1.3  5 

8  71.58* 


Concerns  which  use  the  Burroughs 
Employees'  Wage  and  Tax  Return 
Poster  do  not  find  the  Government's 
requirements  a  hardship. 

The  form  reproduced  at  the  left 
shows  a  simple,  easily-made,  easily- 
maintained  record  which  makes  com- 
pilation of  the  returns  speedy  and 
trouble-proof. 

Look  at  the 
Machine-Made  Form 

Most  of  the  concerns  which  have 
adopted  the  Burroughs  way  of  making 
this  figure-work  automatic,  use  a  card 
or  a  ledger-leaf  similar  in  principle  to 
the  one  shown  at  the  left.  When  pay- 
rolls are  made  up,  entries  are  made  on 
separate  cards  for  each  employee — 
which  is  a  simple  and  rapid  process  on 
the  Burroughs.  The  card  is  inserted 
in  the  machine,  and  as  the  date  prints 
automatically  it  is  only  necessary  to 
depress  such  keys  as  register  the  amount 
of  the  payment.  The  process  takes 
longer  to  describe  than  to  perform; 
almost  any  clerk  can  make  entries  so 
rapidly  that  the  time  it  takes  to  keep 
the  cards  (or  sheets)  complete  and 
correct  is  negligible  —  in  comparison 
with  the  time  it  takes  to  make  up 
reports  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  going 
back  to  complicated  sources  to  get 
every  employee's  total. 

The  simplicity  and  flexibility  of  thi3 
method  make  it  adaptable  to  any  sort 
of  business,  and  to  any  pay-roll  system 
that  may  be  in  use. 

Full  information  about  what  can  be 
expected  of  the  method  and  machine 
in  your  business  will  be  gladly  sup- 
plied —  without  obligation  on  your 
part,  of  course. 


PRICED  AS 
LOW  AS  $125 
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A  Burroughs  Machine  (No.  146) 

Makes  It  Easy 


The  Government  requires  from  every  employer 
an  annual  report  of  amount  paid  to  each  individual 
employee  who  earns  $800  or  more. 

There's  a  Burroughs  machine  —  the  No.  146 
Employees'  Wage  and  Tax  Return  Poster— which 
furnishes  the  simplest,  easiest,  most  economical  way 
of  meeting  that  requirement. 


Over  100  Burroughs  Models 

The  wide  range  of  Burroughs  Models 
includes  a  Burroughs  for  any  business — 
large  or  small. 

Consult  your  banker  or  telephone  book 
for  the  address  of  the  nearest  of  the  189 
Burroughs  offices  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Burroughs  offices  are  also  maintained 
in  other  principal  cities  of  the  world. 


It  eliminates  all  digging  into 
complicated  records  for  tax 
return  data ;  and  the  collating 
and  checking  of  dozens — or 
scores  —  of  sheets  for  each 
total  wanted. 

It  keeps  a  complete  and  cor- 
rect record  of  all  the  facts — 
and  all  in  one  place.  When  the 
year-end  comes,  the  work  is 
ready,  the  figures  right  at  hand. 

Best  of  all,  perhaps,  it  re- 
quires no  working  -  out  of  a 
special  system  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  your  partic- 


ular business;  it  fits  in  any- 
where. It  uses  either  cards 
or  ledger  leaves,  and  it  is  so 
simple  to  operate  that  any  of 
your  clerks  can  keep  the  work 
always  up  to  date,  always 
right,  always  neat  and  legible 
and  rapidly-performed. 

But  the  usefulnessof  the  ma- 
chine to  your  business  doesn't 
stop  with  its  work  as  an  Em- 
ployees' Wage  and  Tax  Return 
Poster.  It  does  ledger  post- 
ing, too,  and  statement-mak- 
ing, and  other  figure-work. 


Next  year's  report  to  the  Government  will  be  easy  (even 
though  returns  are  demanded  for  every  one  of  your  employees)  if 
you  put  a  Burroughs  Employees'  Wage  and  Tax  Return  Poster 
on  the  work  now.  And  you  can  count  as  an  "extra"  the  better- 
ment to  your  business  which  the  other  uses  of  a  Burroughs 
machine  always  bring  to  any  business,  large  or  small. 
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I. hi  i mi  until  about  _':oi>  and 

tet  until  i :  10.     The  men  buy  their 

,  ■     the    Aral     window    and    then 

tn    t!i<'   counter    where    the   food    is 

.  (1      ( >t'  oourae  i  b<  always  in  a 

hurry   ami   push  ami   ahove  each 

t.ih.  oing   to  gel   Kit 

they    didn't.     Hut    there   is   no   reason 

for   it,    because    thej    don't    come   in    for 

meals  unless  they  have  at  Least  an  hour, 

ami    usually    they    have   a   wait   of   three 

hours.     Hut    that    makes    no    difference. 

Thej    aol   as  if  they   had  one  minute  in 

which  to  get  and  eat  their  food.  Hut 
all    are    good-natured,    and    if    the    regular 

food  gives  out,  they  will  oheerfully  ac- 
cept any  substitute. 

At  11:55  comes  the  big  platform  service, 

which  lasts  about  an  hour.  It  was  the 
one  tiling  1  dreaded  before  coming,  but 
far   from    minding   it    now,    I    enjoy   it.      It 

certainly  is  amusing,  and  tho  on  a  cold 
or  windy  night  it  is  rather  trying,  you  feel 

that  you  are  so  much  more  use,  just  be- 
cause it  is  so  cold  and  disagreeable. 

Well,  this  crowd  keeps  on  till  after 
two.  when  we  have  our  second  platform 
service,  but  if  the  first  train  in  this  case 
is  late  the  canteen  is  full  until  4  :30,  as 
the  men  won't  trust  themselves  to  sleep 
in  the  dormitory  when  they  have  only 
an  hour  or  two  to  wait. 

Then  we  get  the  dishes  washed,  the 
table  wiped  off,  and  the  marmits  scoured, 
and  at  three  or  four  our  French  volun- 
teers leave  us.  The  cook  stays  until  six, 
when  the  day  cook  comes  on  duty.  At 
that  time  the  day  scrubwoman  comes  on 
duty  and  also  one  or  two  French  vol- 
unteers, who  stay  until  eight  and  help 
with  the  breakfast  rush  and  cleaning  up: 
We  have  to  have  the  soup  and  the  ragout 
started  and  fresh  coffee  and  cocoa  ready- 
to  serve  at  6:30  or  7,  but  the  scrubbing  of 
floors  comes  in  the  day  shift — the  one  that 
works  from  7  to  3.  And  for  us  at  7  the 
night  is  oyer. 

Mrs.  Tiffany^  admits  that  the  work  has 
been  hard,  but  she  says  she  and  her  as- 
sociates are  all  "very  fit  and  well,"  even 
tho  fourteen-  and  even  sixteen-hour  shifts 
are  not  infrequent.  But  it  has  all  been 
very  worth  while,  she  says. 

'Can  you  imagine  feeding  an  average 
of  3,000  men  a  dayT,"  she  asks,  "a  shifting 
population,  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
marines,  chasseurs  Alpins,  engineers, 
Turcos,  Egyptians,  Senegalese  and,  to-day, 
about  500  Anamese!" 

The  arrival  of  a  train-load  of  wounded 
soldiers  interrupted  the  writing  of  one 
letter.  After  concluding  her  duties  she 
resumes: 

Four  hours!  I  have  just  come  back 
from  the  canteen.  Such  an  afternoon!  A 
great  train  of  seriously  wounded,  which 
is  tiring,  as  one  has  to  climb  in  all  the 
carriages.  The  men  adore  cocoa.  We  get 
into  the  sanitary  trains  and  begin  with 
the  men  who  are  well  enough  to  sit  up 
and  handle  tin  cups,  and  afterward 
those  who  are  too  ill  to  lift  their  heads 
or  use  their  hands.  Those,  of  course,  we 
have  to  lift  and  feed  ourselves;  as  there 
are  usually  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred men  in  a  train  you  can  see  one  lias 
to  work  quickly  to  get  through. 

This  work  is  hard  and  takes  a  real 
vision  and  inspiration  to  keep  on  day 
after  day. 

I     have     personally    drest      and     ban- 


daged   the    fio/.ii    feet    of    twenty-threi 
Senegalese   in   the   last    ten   days;    gi 
huge  blacks,   the)    were,  who.  rare 

swollen  three  turns  the  usual  si/.e.  The 
station  doctor  brought  us  certain  trim  pie 
remedies  tor  common  hurt-,  ami  four  of 
us  took  bandaging  lessons  at  Neuilly. 
There  is  a  lot  of  dressing.  Sixty  I; 
been    done    this    week.      The   other   day    we 

had  a  sanitary  train  with  two  wagons 
full  of  nothing  but  chest  wounds  twenty- 
four  men  whose  coughing  disturbed  oth 

BO  they  were  put  together. 

The  dressing   I    find   the   hardesl    part. 

1  can  stand  the  wounds  and  the  blood, 
but  the  face  wounds  are  much  the  worst 
for  inc. 

As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  be  grateful 
that  I  have  had  the  chance  to  do  this 
work.  It  is  far  bigger  and  more  impor- 
tant than  1  had  any  idea  of. 


THE  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
CORPS 

T  N  this  war  the  army  surgeon  is  no 
-*-  longer  a  ministering  angel  who  does 
his  work  in  a  safe  place  after  the  fighting 
is  over — he  is  a  soldier,  sharing  the  hard- 
ships and  the  peril  of  the  troops  whom  he 
serves.  Military  honors  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  medical  officers  of  France 
and  England,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  medical  corps,  as  freely  as  upon  line 
officers.  During  three  years  of  war  the 
British  Medical  Corps  suffered  11,667 
casualties  with  a  death-roll  of  1,200.  The 
first  Americans  to  lay  down  their  lives  as 
part  of  a  United  States  force  at  the  front 
were  six  medical  officers  and  nurses  who 
were  doing  their  work  of  mercy  in  an 
Allied  hospital  when  they  were  struck 
down  by  bombs  from  German  air-raiders. 
It  was  not  like  this  in  olden  wars,  we  are 
reminded  by  a  communication  from  the 
United  States  Surgeon  -  General's  office. 
For  the  casualty  lists  were  much  smaller, 
there  was  comparatively  Httle  field  sur- 
gery, and  it  was  much  easier  to  get  away 
from  the  firing-zone.  In  the  Civil  War, 
we  are  reminded  by  the  spokesman  for 
the  Surgeon-General  of  our  Army, 

Little  was  done  toward  speeding  up  the 
treatment  of  the  wounded,  except  in  a  few 
cases  that  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
army  surgeon  as  he  rode  about  the  battle- 
field in  company  with  mounted  staff 
officers.  He  would  select  a  few  of  the 
less  serious  cases,  carry  them  to  a  favorable 
place,  and  give  treatment.  Only  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  war  was  anything  like 
dressing  -  stations  or  field  -  hospitals  es- 
tablished, and  then  only  when  buildings 
near  by  offered  temporary  shelter. 

The  wounded  were  collected  at  night 
by  both  armies,  instead  of  during  the  con- 
flict, each  side  by  mutual  agreement  al- 
lowing the  other  to  carry  on  the  work 
unmolested.  In  the  present  world -war, 
agreements  of  this  character  were  attempt- 
ed in  its  early  phases,  but  the  few  truces 
arranged  were  broken  by  the  Germans 
and  the  Turks.  Many  medical  officers 
were  killed  by  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire, 
and  the  Red  Cross — emblem  of  mercy — 
was  proved  to  offer  no  protection,  to  those 
who  wore  it. 

An  interesting  incident  that  illustrates 
the  German  attitude  toward  the  Medical 
Corps  is  vouched  for  by  an  American  Red- 


<  i..  worker  who  lias  just  returned  from 
the  French  front  after  several  month  ..i 
ambulance  -«r\in   mar  first-line  trend 

Alter    an    offensh  >■      tn.l..  ,    a     Ked  -  (   | 

ambulance  wai  hurrying  a  wound.. I 
German   oilier   to   a   held   hospital.     An 

army  surgeon  was  Bitting  behind  th. 
wounded  man  While  th.  doctor's  at- 
tention was  distracted,  the  German  drew 
his  revoh  er  and  pointed  it  at  the  surgi  • 
head.  Fortunately,  the  ambulance-driver 
divined  his  sinister  purpose,  knocked  the 
weapon  from  the  prisoner's  hand,  and 
Baved  the  medical  officer's  life.  Tin  - 
German   declared    that    his   army   regarded 

killing  a  medical  officer  more  important 
than  to  slay  500  infantrymen. 

The  enormous  casualty  lists  of  the  pn  -- 
ent  war  soon  convinced  military  authori- 
ties that  the  Medical  Corps  should  attend 
to  the  wounded  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
brought  from  the  scene  of  battle.  It  was 
shown  that  the  sooner  a  wound  can  be 
cleaned  of  dirt,  pieces  of  clothing  carried 
by  the  bullet,  and  other  foreign  matter 
the  less  the  danger  of  infection  and  the 
greater  the  chance  for  ultimate  recovery. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  send  medical 
officers  with  the  troops  going  "over  the 
top,"  and  to  establish  field  dressing- 
stations  near  the  front  -  line  trenches. 
As  the  authority  already  quoted  describes 
the  part  our  newty  trained  army  surgeons 
must  play — 

As  soon  as  the  advancing  infantry  has 
made  its  way  across  the  battle  -  field  in 
the  face  of  terrific  gun-fire,  the  support 
troops  are  sent  out  of  the  trenches.  With 
them  go  the  medical  officers,  wearing  steel 
helmets  for  protection  against  shrapnel. 
Accompanying  them  on  their  errand  of 
mercy  are  the  stretcher-bearers  and  other 
enlisted  men  of  the  Medical  Corps. 

Theirs  is  no  easy  task.  They  must 
advance  under  the  same  hail  of  shells  that 
greets  the  men  of  the  fine,  traverse  the  same 
ground,  often  waist-deep  in  mud,  cross 
deep  shell-craters,  and  struggle  through  the 
same  barriers  of  barbed -wire  entangle- 
ments. Heedless  of  exploding  mines  and 
dense  waves  of  poison-gas,  they  must  direct 
first-aid  treatment  and  the  transportation 
of  wounded  men. 

After  the  battle  the  line  troops  may  rest. 
Not  so  the  medical  officer.  He  must  con- 
tinue to  work  on  the  bleeding  and  broken 
stream  of  humanity  which  pours  into  the 
casualty  clearing-station.  When  all  have 
been  cared  for,  he  may  seek  well-earned 
repose. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  physical 
and  military  training  for  the  medical 
officer,  that  he  may  learn  to  direct  the 
transportation  of  wounded,  and  realizing 
the  need  of  stamina  that  he  may/  be  able  to 
stand  the  fatigue  of  long  hours,  three 
medical  officers'  training-camps  Imve  been 
established  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Indianapolis,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  Georgia,  by  direction  of 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Army  William  C. 
Gorgas,  conqueror  of  disease  in  Cuba  and 
Panama,  and  the  greatest  sanitarian  of  all 
time.  From  these  camps  have  been  grad- 
uated many  thousand  officers  and  men,  all 
of  whom  have  had  physical  and  military 
training  which  will  fit  them  to  bear  the 
same  hardships  as  the  men  of  the  line. 

There  is  no  place  at  the  front  for  the 
medical  weakling.  The  army  surgeon 
has  always  been  given  the  duty  of  reliev- 
ing  suffering,  conserving,  reclaiming,  and 
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Investment  in  Motor  Transport 

is  a  Patriotic  Duty 

Every  truck  that  moves  goods  to  buyer  or  consignee  from  factory, 
store  or  warehouse  does  a  big  part  in  relieving  rail  traffic  and  clearing 
terminals. 

Every  additional  ton  that  is  delivered  direct  cuts  out  rehandling  at 
least  twice — and  frequently  more  often. 

Every  movement  of  product  or  material  by  highway  means  a  faster 
movement  of  goods  by  rail  to  tide-water  for  shipment  overseas. 

Every  hour  of  time  saved  in  domestic  business  means  another  hour 
gained  for  defensive  or  offensive  operation  "over  there." 


Furthermore —  The  maintenance 
of  domestic  business  by  manufac- 
turer, jobber  and  dealer  means  con- 
servation of  the  great  industrial 
forces  on  which  we  must  depend  to 
finance  and  carry  to  a  successful 
conclusion  the  task  which  the  world 
expects  America  to  discharge  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  her  traditions. 

This  is  a  big  war  and  the  most  potent 
factor  in  winning  it  is  big  volume 
business. 

The  third  largest  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  engaged  almost  entirely 
in  building  motor  trucks.  But  it  is 
producing  and,  if  each  one  of  us  does  his 
patriotic  duty,  it  should  produce  a  still 
greater  number  of  trucks  for  home  use. 

Put  your  trucks  at  work  full  time. 
If  you  haven't  a  truck,  get  one,  for  the 
more  trucks  that  are  put  at  work  the 
faster  the  improvement  of  national  high- 
ways will  follow. 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage  this 
movement  by  word — it  is  much  better 
to  invest  money  in  it. 

The  man  who  puts  his  dollars  into 
more  trucks  and  better  roads  is  the  one 
whose  patriotism  counts. 

And  he  makes  no  gift,  no  financial 
sacrifice;  for  motor  transport  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  profitable  over  the 
long  haul  as  well  the  short  one. 

The  facts  have  been  given  publicity  in 
many  newspapers,  popular  magazines 
and  trade  publications.  No  business 
man  need  hesitate  to  accept  motor 
transport  as  practical.  It  has  been  in 
actual  operation  in  scores  of  cases  in 
spite  of  the  road  conditions  of  the  worst 
winter  in  many  years. 

Look  into  the  possibilities  of  motor 
transport  in  your  own  business — now — 
and  join  the  nation-wide  movement  for 
more  trucks  and  better  roads. 


THE   T1MKEN-DETROIT   AXLE   COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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3.45  in  a  well-ordered  bank; 
bookkeepers  all  through  posting 

In  this  bank,  the  items  average  1500  to  2000 
a  day.  Clearing  house  items  represent  the  bulk 
of  the  postings.  They  reach  the  bank  about 
11  o'clock,  and  the  bookkeeping  department  an 
hour  or  two  later. 

Five  operators  post  these  items  to  the  Library 
Bureau  card  ledger,  offsetting  the  cards  posted. 
At  3  o'clock  all  the  counter  items  are  sent  to 
the  bookkeeping  department. 

As  a  rule,  the  bookkeepers  have  made  the 
final  postings  of  these  counter  items  and  are 
through  for  the  day  by  3.45. 

Besides  posting,  the  operators  calculate  inter- 

,  est  each  month,  file  the  checks  and  coupons, 

head  the  5200  statements  and  attend  to  mailing. 

"Theory,"  you  say,  "and  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated in  practice. "   Not  so!   It  is  a  true  story. 

Conditions  in  your  bank  may  or  may  not  be 
similar.  That  makes  no  difference.  L.  B.  bank 
equipment  is  elastic  enough — modern  enough — 
— versatile  enough  to  meet  all  conditions. 

Write  for  literature. 
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Card  and  filing 
systems 


Founded  1876 


Boston 
43  Federal  st. 


New  York  Philadelphia 

316  Broadway    910  Chestnut  st. 


Filing  cabinets 
wood  and  steel 

Chicago 
6  N.  Michigan  ave. 


Albany,  51  State  street 
Atlanta,  124-126  Hurt  bids. 
Baltimore,  22  S.  Charles  street 
Bridgeport,  311  City  Savings  Bank 

bide. 
Buffalo,  508  Marine  Nat.  Bank 

bldg. 
Cleveland,  243  Superior  arcade 
Columbus,  517  Columbus  Savings 

and  Trust  bldg. 
Denver,  450-456  Gas  and  Electric 

bldg. 


Detroit,  400  Majestic  bldg. 
Fall  River,  29  Bedford  street 
Hartford,  64  Pearl  street 
Houston,  708  Main  street 
Indianapolis,  Merchants  Bank 

bldg. 
Kansas  City,  215  Ozark  bldg. 
Milwaukee,  620  Caswell  block 
Minneapolis,  428  Second  avenue, 

South 
New  Orleans,  512  Camp  street 
Pittsburgh,  637-63901iverbldg. 


Providence,  79  Westminster 

street 
Richmond,  1219  Mutual  bldg. 
St.  Louis,  618-621  Boatmen's  Bank 

bldg. 
St.  Paul,  116  Endicott  arcade 
Scranton,  40:  Connell  bldg. 
Springfield,  Whitney  bldg. 
Syracuse,  405  Dillaye  bldg. 
Toledo,  551  Spitzer  bldg. 
Washington,  743 15th  street,  N.W. 
Worcester,  716  State  Mutual  bldg. 
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rebuilding  human  life  wrecked  l>y  the 
ravaget  of  warfare,  and  has  always  been 
considered  at  ■  ministering  agency  who 
worked  in  iafe  places  behind  the  lines  after 
ih«  fighting  had  oeaa  d 

The  European  War  changed  thi.^.  f i . 
must  do  all  the  infantryman  does,  and  per- 
form In-  professiona]  duties  in  addition. 
He  must  share  the  dangers  and  hardships, 
march  as  far  and  live  under  tin  same 
conditions  as  the  line  troops  with  whom  he 
.  es..     He  is  a  soldier. 


BALLYSHANNON,  WAR-DOG,  A  HERO 
OF  THE  TRENCHES 

OALLYSHANNON  is  convalescing  in 
-U  the  United  States  after  having  passed 
through  a  thrilling  series  of  adventures  in 
war-racked  Europe.  Bally  is  Irish  through 
and  through,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  would  probably  break  the 
heart  of  Lady  Dale,  he  is  eager  to  return 
to  the  battle-front.  For  Bally  is  a  war- 
dog  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  wolf- 
hound of  famous  but  uncommon  breed. 
He  was  in  training  for  the  police  force 
in  Dublin  when  his  master  took  him  to 
France,  and,  says  the  New  York  Sun: 

Bally  took  to  the  life  like  a  true  Irish- 
man— the  harder  the  knocks,  the  more 
desperate  the  fighting,  the  better  he  liked 
it.  What  he  didn't  care  for  was  the 
enforced  marches  in  retreat. 

For  six  months  or  so  Bally  served  his 
master  and  the  French  troops,  a  faithful 
messenger.  He  weighs  about  170  pounds, 
but  for  a  big  fellow  he  is  splendidly  lithe 
and  sinuous  and  able  to  get  very  easily 
where  a  man  dare  not  follow. 

They  say  that  when  the  regiment  to 
which  he  justifiably  belonged  was  ordered 
to  Ypres,  Bally  was  the  happiest  and 
lightest  -  hearted  member  of  j  it.  This 
proves  that  even  a  dog  does  not  always 
know  what  is  coming  to  him.  For  Ypres 
was  destined  to  be  a  dangerous  if  not 
fatal  field  to  Bally.  In  the  first  action  in 
which  he  was  employed  a  heavy  cannon 
thrown  off  its  carriage  rolled  over  on  Bally 
and  crusht  him  to  the  earth.  There  the 
Huns  found  the  dog,  and  seeing  that  it  was 
still  alive  they  carried  him  into  their  lines. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  military  career 
Bally  was  a  prisoner,  helpless  and  ap- 
parently near  death.  At  least  the  Ger- 
mans so  considered  him,  and  the  next  day 
they  thrust  the  crippled  animal  back  into 
the  French  lines.  There  at  least  he  might 
die  among  friendly  faces. 

But  Bally  wasn't  to  be  so  quickly  killed. 
A  surgeon  examined  him  and  a  nun  took 
an  x-ray  of  his  bent  and  contused  ribs. 
They  were  not  broken,  and  as  his  master 
was  returning  to  Ireland  to  nurse  a  shat- 
tered arm  he  took  the  dog  along  to  get 
well  in  his  native  air. 

,  Bally's  worst  adventure  was  to  come, 
and  shortly.  Off  the  coast  of  Ireland  the 
ship  was  torpedoed  by  a  submarine,  and  but 
three  of  those  on  board  escaped  with  their 
lives,  a  sailor,  a  New  York  man  named 
Maloney,  and  Bally.  The  three  supported 
themselves  in  the  water  by  clinging  to  a 
plank,  and  when  they  were  finally  picked 
up  and  put  ashore  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Maloney 
was  so  penetrated  with  admiration  of  the 
superb  courage  displayed  by  the  dog  that, 
there  being  nobody  else  to  claim  him,  he 
adopted  the  animal  as  his  own  and  brought 
him  to  New  York. 

-  That  was  last  May.  Bally,  still  almost 
unable   to   walk,   was   taken   by   his  new 
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master  up  to  Central  Park,  and  put  in 
charge  of  Tom  Hoey,  who  has  been  shep- 
herd there  for  a  BCOrs  of  years.  For  sev- 
enteen of  these  Lady  Dale,  an  Airedale, 
has  assisted  Tom.  It  is  a  question  which 
was  ilic  more  pleased  by  Bally's  advent, 
Tom  Hoey  or  Lady  Dale.  Both  welcomed 
the  Irish  w  fhound  heartily,  but  with 
Lady  Dale  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight. 

Since  then  Bally  has  lived  in  what  ought 
t>  seem  like  a  canine  paradise.  The  shep- 
herd, acting  for  Mr.  Maloney,  doctored  and 
fed  him  medicine  and  food  most  calculated 
to  restore  his  strength,  while  Lady  Dale 
saw  to  it  that  in  his  exercise  he  should 
see  all  her  favorite  haunts  in  the  Park. 

A  safe  and  pleasant  life,  Bally  ought  to 
be  content  to  lead  it,  but  he  isn't. 

"The  dog's  that  restless  at  times,"  said 
Tom  Hoey,  "that  I  fair  believe  he  wants 
to  b  going  back  to  the  wars.  It  will  be 
a  sorry  day  for  Lady  Dale  if  he  does,  for 
that  Airedale  is  in  love  with  him  if  ever 
one  dog  was  with  another." 


BRAVE    AND    CHEERY    SPIRIT    RINGS 
IN  THESE  LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT 

STOUT  of  heart  and  keen  of  purpose 
are  those  American  lads  who  have  gone 
to  the  battle-fronts  of  Europe  to  serve 
humanity  in  the  ambulance  corps  with  the 
armies  of  the  Allies.  A  large  majority  of 
them  are  college  boys,  and  in  many 
instances  they  have  halted  at  the  threshold 
of  a  promising  career  to. offer  their  services 
and  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  the  Democ- 
racy of  Nations.  All  are  fired  by  the 
flame  of  adventure  whose  spark  ever 
smolders  in  the  heart  of  youth. 

Here  is  a  letter  sent  to  his  father  by  a 
Xew  York  boy  who  went  to  the  front 
with  an  American  field  ambulance  unit. 
The  New  York  Evening  Sun  prints  the 
letter,  which  was  written  in  an  abri  in  the 
Balkan  Mountains. 

"I  am  very  much  alive  and  feel  fine" 
is  the  cheery  opening,  and  the  writer  con- 
tinues : 

I  sure  do  feel  and  am  really  a  long  way 
from  home  out  here,  and  it  seems  to  be 
very  funny  to  be  in  Greece  and  Servia! 
( )f  course  I  can't  say  just  where  because 
of  the  censor,  but  that  will  give  you  some- 
what of  an  idea  where  your  wandering 
boy  is. 

We  took  seventeen  days  to  get  here, 
but  the  reason  for  that  was  of  course  that 
we  had  to  travel  like  a  bunch  of  cattle 
in  a  troop-train.  But  it  really  wasn't 
half  bad  and  we  enjoyed  every  minute 
of  the  trip  and  were  very  much  better  off 
than  the  men  as  we  were  allowed  to  eat 
with  the  officers  of  a  Russian  detachment 
which  made  it  very  much  better.  There 
were  about  a  thousand  men  in  the  detach- 
ment, and  people  cheered  the  train  all  the 
way  through  Italy. 

Then  we  took  a  boat,  a  war-ship,  from 
an  Italian  port  to  a  Greek  port  through 
another  submarine  (so  called)  blockade, 
but  saw  nary  a  sign  of  one,  altho  we  were 
convoyed  all  the  way  by  French  torpedo- 
boats.  I  guess  the  old  Allied  fleets  have 
kind  of  got  the  Germans  stopt  when  it 
conies  to  transportation  of  troops.  But 
we  couldn't  help  but  think  that  our  necks 
wouldn't  be  worth  an  awful  lot  if  it  came 
to  that  gang  of  Frenchmen  trying  to  get 
in  boats  and  on  rafts.  Still  it  didn't  seem 
to  worry  anybody  much,  and  being  on  a 


If  your  hair  is  beginning 
to  thin  out — W licit  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it? 


v,  - 


ONE  of  the  most  beneficial   aids 
is  sometimes  overlooked  because 
it  is  so  simple.      It  is  this:  — 

Keep  your  scalp  pliable  and  free 
from  dirt  and  dandruff  by  regular  and 
systematic  shampooing  with  Packer's 
Tar  Soap.  Rub  its  rich  lather  in 
thoroughly.  Get  till  the  good  from 
"Packer's." 

You  will  find  this  simple  method 
will  prove  of  great  service  in  restoring 
and  maintaining  the  health,  beauty 
and  luster  of  your  hair.  "Packer's" 
is  made  from  pure  pine  tar  and  other 
healing  and  cleansing  ingredients. 
Try  it.  Sample  half-cake  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  i  oc. 

You  will  find  it  helpful,  too,  to  read 
our  manual  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — 
Modern  Care  and  Treatment,"  36 
pages  of  practical  information,  which 
we  will  send  free  on  request. 

PACKERS 
TAR  SOAP 

"Pure  as  the  Pines" 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed, 
cleanses  delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp 
—  keeping  the  hair  soft  and  attractive.  Liberal 
sample  bottle  ioc. 


THE      PACKER      MANUFACTURING      CO. 
Dept.  84  A,  81    Fulton   St.,  New  York  City 
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Keeping  Out  the  Cold 

Look  at  tke  radiator  on  this  car. 

Notice  the  ti&htly  closed  shutters  tarring 
out  the  cold,  helping  to  keep  the  engine 
and  jacket  water  warm. 


Harrison 

Radiator 

Corporation 

L  oc  kport, 
New    York 


This  car  is  equipped  with  a  Harrison 
Radiator  with  automatically  controlled 
shutters. 

The  Harrison  Radiator  Shutter  saves 
gasoline  and  oil — increases  engine  effi- 
ciency— makes  starting  easier. 

It  saves  wear  by  eliminating  tke  racking  of  parts 
from  imperfect  carburetion  and  ignition. 

Every  car  is  'a  car  for  any  climate"  when  equip- 
ped with 

HARRISON 

Automatically  Controlled  Shutter-  Equipped 

Radiators 


Upper,  shutter 
closed;    lower 
shutter  open 
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big  cruiser  stript  for  action  was  surely 
pretty  Becure. 

Saioniki  is  a  very  interesting  place,  with 
its  Far-Eastern  atmosphere,  and  especially 
since  a  great  deal  of  it  lias  been  burned  to 
the  ground.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most 
cosmopolitan  city  '»  the  world,  and  1  can 
well  believe  it.  All  kinds  of  people  there 
you  can  imagine — Greeks,  Italians.  Ser- 
vians, Chinese,  English,  Americans  -e\  erj  - 
body.  We  stayed  there  a  day  and  two 
nights  and  were  then  sent  "somewhere 
in  Servia."     Can  you  heat  it — I  out  here'.' 

He  describes  the  section  as  "a  peach," 

altho  absolutely  shut  off  from  the  world. 
as  they  knew  nothing  of  the  progress  of  the 
WW  except  what  they  saw  themselves.  As 
an  example  of  their  isolation,  the  writer 
says:  "About  all  I've  got  now  is  the  'shirt 
on  me  back.'"     Continuing  he  says: 

We're  living  here  in  holes  dug  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  but  it's  all  snug  and 
comfortable  enough  for  winter. 

All  kinds  of  soldiers  lighting  on  this 
front — English,  French,  Russian,  Italian. 
Servian,  and  Greek.  Can  you  beat  that 
for  a  mixture'.'  Vet  it's  mighty  interesting, 
and  the  Bulgarians  are  opposite  us  now. 
All  about  here  in  this  historic  old  country 
t  here's  loads  of  interest  to  see.  I  wouldn't 
have  missed  it  for  a  mint,  but  I  guess 
we've  got  a  pretty  long  winter  ahead  of  us 
all  right  and  lots  of  work.  Maybe  I  won't 
one  glad  guy  to*  sail  into  New  York 
Harbor  again!  If  I  ever  get  back  to  the 
U.  S.  A.,  by  golly,  I'll  never  leave  it  again 
after  this  war  for  travel  or  anything  else. 
These  people  don't  know  what  a  real 
country  is.  "See  America  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time,"  is  my  slogan  from  now, 
henceforth  and  forevermore.  But  of  course 
we  must  see  the  war  through. 

Had  quite  a  time  around  here  yesterday 
when  a  Boche  aviator  dropt  a  bomb  right 
near  our  place,  killing  one  and  wounding 
eleven.  I  thought  we  never  were  going 
to  see  home  again,  but  we  were  in  luck 
again,  as  always  I  hope.  I  certainly  am 
having  some  great  experiences  and  sure 
seeing  some  of  the  world. 

Victor  Spark,  of  182  St.  Nicholas 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  only  nineteen 
years  old.  He  left  college  and  went 
"over"  with  the  marines.  In  a  letter  to 
his  mother  he  tells  nothing  of  the  fighting, 
but  the  manly  spirit  should  touch  the 
hearts  of  all  mothers  who  have  sons  "over 
there."  Pacifists,  however,  will  find  no 
comfort  in  it.  In  the  letter,  which  is 
printed  in  The  Sun,  he  writes: 

I  guess  you  have  had  the  wrong  idea  of  a 
military  life,  else  you  would  not  doubt  me 
when  I  say  I  like  the  military  service  very 
much.  The  service  will  give  one  as  much 
as  one  puts  into  it.  It  is  the  same  as 
any  other  thing.  If  you  put  in  your 
best,  conscientious  effort  the  good  results 
will  show  sooner  or  later.  Our  mail  isn't 
censored,  so  I  can  say  frankly  whether  I 
like  things  or  not.  Nor  is  it  my  duty  to 
praise  the  service.  Work  and  drills  are 
hard;  the  meals  are  not  by  any  means 
wonderful;  but  it  is  up  to  the  man  to  make 
the  best  of  everything. 

If  one  tries  to  look  for  the  good  in 
things  instead  of  the  bad,  if  one  can 
see  beauty  in  even  petty  things,  then 
that  one  can  be  contented  in  the  ser- 
vice. Of  course  if  one  is  a  chrome  grumbler 
and  hasn't  any  grit  he  will  soon  find  the 
service  a   miniature  hell.'     After  all,   men 


enlisi   to-day  with  tin  aim.  to  beat 

Germany.  Whai  if  there  an  certain 
hardships  to  be  undergone  to  accomplish 

that  aim'.'  The  greater  the  suffering,  the 
greater  the  blood-spilling,  yea  the  more 
lives  that  are  lost,  the  greater  and  holier 
will  l>e  the  victory.  And  the  victor}  will 
be  siin^  down  through  the  ages  to  come, 
and  this  generation  and  those  to  come 
will  know  that  we  didn't  live  and  die 
in  vain. 

And  so  it  goes,  mother.  I  did  not 
enlist  to  seek  happiness,  nor  could  I  be 
happy  at  home.  Men's  minds  must  be 
unweighted  to  be  happy.  1  feel  better, 
but  not  happier.  For  me  there  are  no 
physical  hardships;  then  are  no  phys- 
ical hardships  for  one  trained  in  ath- 
letics. The  only  hardship  is  being  away 
from  you  and  dad,  the  loved  ones  at  home. 
I  miss  you  all  beyond  telling.  Hut  win  n 
one  is  young  one  can  forget  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  only  for  the  moment.  When- 
ever I  am  on  guard  duty  in  the  dark  hours 
of  the  night  walking  a  lonely  post  my 
thoughts  turn  home  to  you.  And  1 
wonder  who  is  the  braver.  I  guess  you 
are,  mother,  you  and  dad.  For  here 
one  can  bury  home  longings  in  the  ex- 
citement of  work  and  action,  while  you 
at  home  have  more  time  to  think  and 
sorrow. 

Better  times  will  come,  mother.  The 
outlook  is  rosy.  In  a  year  or  two  Ger- 
many will  be  beaten.  Then,  if  I  return, 
we  all  three  can  look  forward  to  a  happy 
future.  You  will  find  me  bigger  and 
kinder,  mother.  Then  I  can  be  a  real 
help  to  you.  Anyhow  it's  about  time  I 
started  to  give  and  not  take  all  the  time*. 
I  started  right;  I  gave  my  all  where  it 
would  do  the  most  immediate  good.  And 
if  God  gives  me  back  to  you,  then  I  will  be 
a  better  son  than  before. 

But  what's  the  use  of  talking  thusly. 
No  one  knows  the  future  or  what  it  will 
bring,  only  God.  Meanwhile  I  am  happy 
in  my  new  manhood  and  I  hope  you  will 
rejoice  a  little  too  in  the  knowledge  that 
1  am  trying  to  make  myself  a  bigger  and 
better  man. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  wretched  French 
woman,  left  helpless  and  hopeless  by  the 
Huns,  drawn  by  Joseph  H.  Lyons,  of 
Staten  Island,  in  a  letter  from  France: 

The  section  is  quartered  in  a  set  of  old 
farm-buildings  occupied  by  the  Germans 
in  1914.  These  buildings  are  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  village — one  of  the 
dirtiest  villages  I  have  seen  anywhere. 

It  is  interesting  that  these  farm-buildings 
are  the  last  place  that  the  Boches  occu- 
pied in  this  part  of  the  country  in  their 
great  advance  and  that  the  French  troops 
stationed  themselves  in  the  woods,  which 
surround  the  buildings  on  three  sides,  and 
are  about  500  yards  away  from  the  build- 
ings. (I  am  typewriting  this  letter  in  these 
very  woods,  for  this  is  the  place  I  know 
I  will  not  be  disturbed.) 

An  old  woman  owns  the  buildings  and 
the  fields  about,  and,  as  the  story  goes,  her 
husband  was  killed  by  the  Germans  and 
her  houses  seized  by  them.  Her  condi- 
tion is  now  most  deplorable.  Never  in  all 
my  life  have  I  seen  a  more  hopeless-appear- 
ing being.  She  is  stooped  and  wrinkled, 
her  hair,  which  is  almost  white,  is  dishev- 
eled in  the  most  careless  manner;  her 
clothing  is  of  the  dirtiest  and  coarsest 
stuff.  She  wears  a  pair  of  shoes  discarded 
by  some  soldier,  and  she  goes  about  mut- 
tering in  French.  She  is  by  far  the  most 
unfortunate-appearing  person  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  I  pity  her  very  much.     It  is  said 


hen-  thai  she  was  just  tic  before 

the  Hat  a.  ,  came. 
It    will    interest    you    to    know    thai    I 

am  quite  mar  to  the  front   ami   that    I   am 

about   seventy  mile-  east,  and  somewhat 

south,  of  the  place  from  which  I  last  wrote 
home  I  am  now  in  the  busiesl  and  most 
important  sector  on  the  whole  French 
front,  and  fighting  is  going  on  all  the  time. 
Daj  and  night  I  can  hear  the  thunder 
of  the  guns,  and  now  and  then  I  can 
firing    on    enemy    planes    that    come    over 

our   lim  i    eight    the   fighting   was 

heavy  and  I  could  hear  the  guns  very  dis- 
tinctly and  see  the  star  -hells  against  the 

dark  sky.  Some  of  the  boys  are  jokingly 
Binging  the  Canadian  trench -song  you 
probably  know  the  tune: 

I  want  to  go  home,  I  want  to  go  Inline. 

The  builds,   they   whistle. 

The  cannons,  they  roar. 

1  (lout  want   to  go  to  the  from  an\   more. 

Tako  me  over  the  sea. 

Where  the  Allemand  can't  shoot  at  me, 

Oil.  my.  "  I  don't  want  to  die." 

I  want  (o  go  home 

The  tune  is  a  good  one.      "Smile,  smile, 

smile."  is  also  popular;  bo  is  "Over  There." 

I  believe  in  both  the  latter  songs  and  sing 
and  hum  them;  I  don't,  agree  with  the 
spirit  of  the  words  of  the  first  one.  but  as 
1  have  said  the  tune  is  a  good  one.  and  I 
may  be  heard  singing  it  also.  J  am  wonder- 
ing what  are  the  popular  songs  in  New 
York  now. 

To  those  who  are  looking  for  an  early 
end  of  the  war  the  opinion  of  Lieut-. Col. 
Hugh  L.  Cooper,  who  is  with  General 
Pershing's  forces  in  France,  will  be  some- 
thing of  a  shock.  He  writes  to  his  father 
in  Lacrosse,  Wis.: 

"The  war,  in  my  opinion,  will  go  on  for 
a  long  time  yet,  and  it  will  be  a  <rreat  mis- 
take to  think  otherwise,  and  to  prepare 
otherwise." 

Colonel  Cooper,  who  is  an  engineer, 
has  been  engaged  for  six  .months  in  con- 
struction work  in  France,  and  in  his  Letter 
he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  some  of 
his  work  and  experiences.  If  a  wide  view 
of  the  situation  adds  weight  to  his  opinion 
he  speaks  with  authority,  for  he  says  in  his 
letter,  which  the  Milwaukee  Journal  prints: 

I  am  located  on  the  western  coast  of 
France  on  port  construction,  and  my 
work  has  been  to  recommend  and  in- 
vestigate the  places  .  where  additional 
port  facilities  can  be  built  for  the  Amer- 
ican Army.  Since  my  arrival  here  1 
have  had  exceptional  opportunities  to 
observe,  having  traveled  over  UL000  miles. 

The  French  possess  qualities  of  en- 
durance and  originality  of  effort  that 
the  world  has  not  hitherto  dreamed  of, 
and  if  democracy  is  saved  (and,  of  course, 
it  will  be  saved)  France  will  be  the 
greatest  contributor  to  the  result. 

The  war-game  is  a  wonderful  affair, 
however.  A  war  is  like  a  chain  in  that 
if  any  one  of  a  great  many  links  fail,  the 
chain  breaks.  Following  are  a  few  of  the 
important  links:  Food,  ammunition,  port 
facilities,  ships,  wood,  roads,  automobile- 
trucks,  railroads,  water,  doctors,  general-, 
colonels,  aviation,  gasoline,  photography, 
etc. 

The  war,  in  my  opinion,  will  go  on 
for  a  long  time  yet,  and  it  would  lie 
a  great  mistake  to  think  otherwise,  and 
to  prepare  otherwise.  We  as  a  democ- 
racy are  unacquainted  with  the  war- 
game  and,  of  course,  have  much  to  learn. 
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Used  in  over  4,000 
plants 

The  OIL  paint  with  a  glossy,  tile-like, 
white  finish.  Made  by  a  special  process 
over  which  we  have  exclusive  control. 
Contains  no  varnish.  Its  firm,  yet  elastic, 
surface  will  not  crack  or  scale,  for  it  ex- 
pands and  contracts  with  temperature 
changes,  and  withstands  vibrations. 

RICE'S  MILL  WHITE 

(Barreled  Sunlight) 

The  original  "Mill  White."  It  increases 
your  daylight  19  %  to  36  9c  by  actual 
tests.  Reflects  every  ray  of  natural  and 
artificial  light.  Reduces  your  lighting 
bills.  Resists  dirt.  Is  sanitary  and  can  be 
washed  clean  when  other  paints  need  re- 
coating.  Remains  white  long  after  other 
paints  have  turned  yellow  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Sold  in  barrels,  also  in  cans.  Made  in 
Gloss,  Egg  Shell  and  Flat. 

For  all  interior  use  in  shops,  factories, 
stores,  restaurants,  etc. 

Write    for    free    booklet,   "More    Light." 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

29  Dudley  Street,  Providence,  R.  I 


mm 


Print* 


Your  Own  Cards, 

_irculars,label,book,paper. 
'$6.  PRESS.  Larger  $20.  Ro- 
tary $70.   Save  money.  Print  for  others,  big 
Front.    All  easy,  rules  sent.   Write  factory 
or  catalog  presses,  TYPE,  paper,  cards. 
THE  PRESS  CO.,     D-23      Morlden.  Conn. 
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IMES  change 
changed   with 


and   interior  finish 
time. 


Today,  the  first  requirement  of  a  wall  is  that 
it  stay  in  the  background — it  must  be  quiet. 
Quiet,  in  order  that  the  beauty  and  proportion 
of  a  room  be  enhanced.  Quiet,  so  that  the 
furniture,  hangings,  rugs,  pictures,  all  the 
"makeup"  of  the  home's  personality)  may  be  II 
allowed  expression. 

*   To  see  a  room  fin -shed  in  its  own  shade  of 
Liquid  Velvet  forever    cures  one  of   the    anti-    | 
quated  desire  for  patterns.  Liquid  Veloet  comes 
in  white  and  24  shades.      Write  for  booklet  and    \\ 
color  chart. 

Liquid  Vebret  is  an  oil  enamel  that  dries  with-    | 
out  lustre.     Walls  and  ceilings  may  be  cleaned 
repeatedly  without  harming  the  finish. 

The  O'Brien  Varnish  Co. 

41  Washington  Ave.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Vamish  Makers  for  Over  Forty  Yean 
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Kill    Irani    it    we    will.      To   tfi\e   you    Ktme 

idea  '>r  the  fortitude  of  the  PVench,  lei  me 
tell  you  nf  an  experience  l  had  the  other 
day.  1  talked  with  a  French  woman  who 
speaki  English  and  who  has  lost,  throe 
sons  and  t wenty-one  nephews  in  the  war. 
The  huahand  and  remaining  son  are  -till 

at  the  front.  She  said:  "I  want  my  hus- 
band and  my  last  Bon  to  no,  too,  if  necessary, 
for  the  destruction  of  Kaiserdoin."  She 
had  a  look  on  her  face  that  even  a  blind 
man  could  see  was  sincere. 

The  war  has  cost  so  much  in  men  and 
money  and  property  that  it  will  be.im- 
possible  to  conclude  it  otherwise  than  by 
one  side  or  the  other  being  absolutely  de- 
feated, and  the  defeated  side  being  required 
to  make  full  reparation. 

In  describing  the  heroic  fighting  quali- 
ties of  the  French  troops  he  tells  of  three 
Teutons  slain  with  a  shovel  by  an  engineer, 
who  finally  fell  w  ith  his  body  full  of  bayonet 
wounds: 

Some  of  our  engineer  companies  were 
behind  Cambrai  and  were  caught  by  the 
Germans  in  a  counter  -  attack  without 
any  guns.  In  one  shell-hole  were  found 
three  dead  Germans  with  their  skulls 
crusht  by  a  long-handled  shovel  that  was 
lying  broken  near  by.  The  western 
giant  who  had  wielded  the  shovel  had 
fallen  on  top  of  their  dead  bodies — from 
bayonet  wounds  all  over  the  body.  These 
deeds  of  heroism  will  live  on  forever. 


A  RECORD  SALMON  PUTS  UP  A  FOUR- 
AND-A-QUARTER-HOUR  FIGHT 

OYOU  fishermen!  Listen  to  this: 
"A  stream  clear  as  crystal  flowing 
through  great  intervals  of  clover  and 
daisies  stretching  back  to  high,  wooded 
hills,  the  banks  gravel,  no  mud,  no  alders, 
and  not  a  mosquito  nor  a  black  fly  from  its 
mouth  for  thirty  miles  up-stream.  The 
pools  are  deep  and  broad  with  unlimited 
room  for  the  back  cast.  And  the  salmon!" 
Don't  you  feel  the  thrill?  That's  the 
way  John  C.  Cooseboom  describes  the 
stream  in  which  he  fought  the  record 
salmon  for  four  and  a  quarter  hours. 
Where  is  it?  Up  on  Cape  Breton  Island. 
But  let  him  tell  you  all  about  the  battle 
as  he  wrote  it  for  the  New  York  Sun: 

The  fly  struck  the  water  way  out  across 
the  stream  and  had  just  started  to  go  down 
with  the  current  when  there  arose  from 
the  depths  the  king  of  all — the  salmon. 

He  took  that  fly  on  the  way  up  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  stood  there  with  it 
in  his  mouth  for  a  full  minute  with  two 
feet  of  him  out  of  water,  then  he  came 
down  with  a  plop,  and  sank.  My  line 
drew  taut  and  I  struck.  With  a  rush  that 
brought  him  to  the  top  of  the  water,  he 
started  down  the  pool  for  at  least  one 
hundred  yards. 

You  would  not  think  that  anything 
without  wings  could  move  so  fast.  I 
yelled  to  Henri  that  I  had  hooked  a  big 
one,  and  what  time  was  it.  Henri  (one  of 
the  guides)  said  that  it  was  5:15  and  that 
the  one  he  had  just  landed  weighed 
eleven  pounds.  I  wanted  to  know  the 
time,  because  we  tried  to  see  how  quickly 
we  could  land  them. 

All  this  time  the  salmon  was  rushing 
up  and  down  that  pool,  while  I  was 
first  reeling  and  then  letting  him  run, 
and  Mosey  was  praying  for  me  to  keep 
my  tip  up  so  that  the  salmon  would  not 


u>  i  a  itraighl  line  without  the  ipring  >>(  the 
nxi.  Km-  about  a  half-hour  J  managed 
to  keep  him  in  the  pool  and  expected  thai 
he  would  soon  gel  tired,  as  he  kept  moving 

all  the  time. 

Then  he  started  atraighl  down-stream, 

and  when  I  eould  see  the  barrel  of  m\ 
reel  I  started  after  him,  taking  back 
ae  much  line  as  I  could  get  as  I  went.  We 
came  to  a  bridge  and  1  was  obliged  to 
wade  around  an  abutment,  with  that  flab 
tugging  like  a  horse  away  down  the  river 
ahead  of  me.  I  got  by  the  bridge  all 
right  and  up  on  to  the  bank  beyond  it  and 
stopt  the  salmon  just  at  the  head  of  some 
-mall  rifflinga. 

There  I  played  him  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  when  he  started  down-stream  again 
with  me  after  him  as  before.  He  went 
through  those  rifflings  like  a  streak  and 
out  into  the  pool  below  before  I  could  stop 
him.  I  had  to  follow  after  as  fast  as  I  could 
go  as  he  had  almost  all  of  my  line.  There 
was  a  four-strand  plain  wire  fence  in  my 
way  this  time,  and  I  walked  right  up  over 
that  fence  and  down  on  the  other  side  with- 
out touching  it  with  my  hands. 

Now  I  had  a  great  big  pool  to  play  him 
in.  I  had  been  at  it  now  for  more  than 
two  hours  and  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little 
tired  in  my  left  arm,  holding  the  tip  of  the 
rod  up.  Every  time  I  would  let  it  down 
the  least  little  bit  Mosey  would  say,  "Keep 
your  tip  up,"  and  I  would  force  my  poor 
left  arm  to  raise  the  rod  nearly  over  my 
head.  The  butt  of  the  rod  was  against 
my  groin,  and  I  kept  reeling  with  my 
right  hand. 

At  this  point  the  salmon  lifted  two  feet 
of  itself  out  of  water  and  hydroplaned 
across  the  river.  It  was  then  getting  on 
toward  eight  o'clock,  and  it  was  dusk. 
The  big  fish  seemed  to  be  tiring  of  its  fight, 
and  the  writer  says: 

I  worked  him  over  to  my  side  of  the 
river  and  up  under  the  bank  and  Mosey 
got  ready  to  gaff  him.  I  backed  away  from 
the  bank  so  as  to  avoid  having  a  short 
line.  The  bank  here  was  very  high  and 
slippery.  Mosey  crept  down  over  it  and 
disappeared  from  my  sight. 

I  held  everything  free  so  that  if  any- 
thing went  wrong  the  salmon  would  have 
a  chance  to  run,  and  it  was  well  that  I  did, 
for  at  once  I  heard  the  most  ungodly 
splutteration,  and  "Mosey  appeared  up 
over  the  bank  without  the  gaff  while 
the  salmon  shot  way  across  the  river  and 
took  out  almost  every  yard  of  line  I  had. 

I  finally  stopt  him  and  then  asked  Mosey 
what  had  happened.    Mosey  replied: 

"I  couldn't  hold  him,  and  he  has 
gone  off,  gaff  and  all." 

It  had  now  grown  quite  dark.  The 
gaff  had  come  out  of  the  salmon  and 
stuck  up  in  the  sand.  Henri  waded 
out  and  got  it.  With  the  darkness  the 
salmon  seemed  to  get  a  new  lease  of  life. 
He  went  around  that  pool  and  up  and 
down  the  river  as  if  he  had  just  been 
hooked.  Then  he  started  straight  down- 
stream again,  out  of  the  pool,  down  over 
another  set  of  rifflings,  and  into  another 
pool. 

Following  him  up  this  time  was  the 
only  time  the  rod  left  my  hands  and  then 
only  long  enough  for  me  to  climb  a  fence, 
when  Henri  took  it  for  maybe  two  seconds. 
I  leaned  against  that  fence  and  swore  that 
I  would  fight  it  out  right  there  if  it  took 
all  night. 

Some  bojrs  had  come  down  to  see  what 
we  were  doing  and  we  sent  them  back  for  a 
lantern  which  they  brought  after  a  while. 
A  river  warden  saw  the  light  and  thought 
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Fuel 


ctridty  Saves 


Labor 


Food 


■■■•    \ 

Time 


Transportation 


It  is  estimated  that,  by  cooking  with  electricity  instead  of 
with  coal,  the  average  family  of  five  will  save  to  the  country 
over  three  tons  of  coal  annually. 


Moreover,  since  the  average  kitchen 
range  cannot  burn  every  kind  of  coal, 
an  undue  demand  is  created  by  the 
coal-burning  homes  for  certain  kinds 
of  fuel,  which  in  many  cases  must  be 
transported  great  distances.  The  cen- 
tral station,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
successfully  use  nearly  every  kind  of 
coal,  and  therefore  is  often  enabled 
to  tap  great  supplies  of  industrial  fuel 
lying  close  by. 

In  localities  where  water-power  fur- 
nishes electric  current  for  cooking 
purposes,  the  family  of  five  that 
changes  from  coal  to  electric  cooking 
thereby  saves  to  the  country  nearly 
five  tons  of  coal  annually. 

Not  only  coal  but  transportation  is 
saved  by  electric  cooking.  There  are 


fewer  coal  wagons  to  block  the  streets, 
fewer  coal  cars  waiting  at  the  numer- 
ous retail  coal  yards.  Fewer  locomo- 
tives are  required  to  handle  local 
traffic,  therefore  freight  yard  conges- 
tion can  be  appreciably  relieved. 

Electricity  saves  food,  as  it  produces 
less  shrinkage  from  cooking  than 
does  any  other  cooking  process. 

The  use  of  electric  cooking  ranges 
and  of  other  electric  household  de- 
vices saves  housecleaning  labor  and 
time,  because  it  means  no  ashes,  no 
smoke,  no  dust. 

Electric  cooking  results  in  better 
food,  more  cleanliness,  more  com- 
fort, less  work,  less  coal,  and  a  relief 
of  winter's  traffic  troubles. 


Edison  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  inc.,  Chicago 
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Cheapest 

Form  of 
Quick.Sure 
Deliver  ij 


# 


50  to 

75  m  i  les  (I  VWAST  fg^MllM^i  /  ^SS  'nJ  -  % 

Per  gallon     Lb ff     iff  1M1  "^ "  /    ->^ 

of  gasoline;  BB^SbBv  UMtwIikX WO//-/7liJ ■  I   I  ^        § 

800  to  1500 
miles  per 
gallon  of  oil; 

5000  to  8000 
miles  per 
set  of  tires. 


COSTS  less  per  mile  and  less  per  package  than  any  other  deliv- 
ery vehicle,  whether  motor-driven  or  horse-drawn — the 
Harley-Davidson  parcelcar. 

No  roads,  streets  or  weather  lay  it  up.  Where  four  wheels 
stall,  the  Harley-Davidson's  three  spin  swiftly  through,  carrying 
your  goods  surely  and  safely. 

Solve  your  delivery  problem  with  the 

Harley-Davidson 

Commercial  Motorcycle 

Merchants  in  scores  of  different  lines — including  your 
line — are  using  the  Harley-Davidson  after  testing  it  in  compari- 
son with  light  cars  and  wagons. 

They  have  found  that  it  costs  less  to  house  and  to 
keep  running — that  repairs  are  fewer  and  cheaper — that 
interruptions  of  service  are  scarcer  and  shorter. 

Get  the  figures !     If  there  is  no  Harley-Davidson 
dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  Portfolio  of  Facts  and 
\      outline  your  needs. 


4, 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  COMPANY    ^? 
547  B  STREET  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  X^ 
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mm  out  w;i>  spearing  salmon,  and  came 
down  to  te*  about  it,  but  stopl  to  help  di 
when  b<  -aw  thai  we  iron  Hailing  m  .•, 
legitimate    way.      'J"h«    Balmon    now    was 

it  all-,  gel  tint.'  tired 

I  couldn't  -..  Iniii,  I. lit  could  fed  that 
hi--   rushes    wen-    shorter   and    that    hi-    was 

working  over  on  our  ride  of  tin  river.    At 

last   when  he  was  up  under  the  hank  again 

and  Btaying  pretty  quiet,  Henri  tied  the 
gaff  to  Mosey'fl  right  hand  and  took  hold 

of  his  left  while  the  river  warden  held 
him  l>y  the  ri^Iit  shoulder  and  they  let  him 
down  over  the  bank  mar  the  Balmon. 
Mosey  said: 

"When  1  holler,  you  pull" 

I  kept  everything  free  again  as  before; 
the  boy  was  holding  the  lantern  so  that 
the  light  shone  on  the  water.  After  a 
few  moments  of  suspense,  Mose\  yelled, 
"Pull!"  and  Henri  and  the  warden 
dragged  him  up  over  the  bank  with  the 
gaff  in  the  salmon.  Mosey  walked  with 
the  fish  two  rods  from  the  river  and 
deposited  the  king  on  the  grass. 

Then  we  lifted  up  our  souls  in  exulta- 
tion, for  there  lay  in  the  lantern-light 
the  biggest  salmon  ever  caught  with  a 
fly  south  of  the  (Jaspe  Peninsula.  It  was 
just  half-past  nine.  Jt  had  taken  me 
four  hours  and  one-quarter  to  kill  that 
salmon,  and  he  never  sulked  once. 

He  weighed  thirty-six  pounds  and  had 
fought  one  hour  and  one-half  with  a 
hole  through  him  as  big  as  your  finger 
where  he  was  gaffed  the  first  time.  He 
was  hooked  right  through  the  middle  of 
the  snout  and  that  little  hook  had  held 
all  the  time. 

I  am  going  back  to  catch  another  some 
day  when  this  war  is  over. 


REGULATING   DEFECTIVE   SIGHT   BY 
EDUCATING  THE  EYE 

NO  less  than  12,374  of  106,392  recent 
applicants  for  enlistment  in  the 
United  States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
were  refused  for  defective  eyesight.  Trouble 
with  vision,  in  fact,  has  become  a  world- 
wide plague,  and  until  recently  it  has 
been  the  despair  of  the  medical  profession. 
Errors  of  refraction  can  be  compensated 
and  relieved,  of  course,  by  the  use  of 
glasses;  but  glasses  do  not  cure  them. 
Spectacles  are  poor  substitutes  for  natural 
sight,  and  the  conditions  that  they  are 
designed  to  alleviate  are  ominous  of  evil. 
The  near-sighted,  far-sighted,  or  astigmatic 
eye  is  disposed  to  all  sorts  of  ocular 
disease.  So  we  are  assured  by  Mary 
Dudderidge,  who  writes  in  The  Scientific 
American  on  "New  Light  Upon  Our 
Eyes."  The  "new  light"  is  that  shed  by 
a  New  York  oculist,  who  has  devised 
methods  of  treatment  intended  to  relieve 
errors  of  vision  without  the  use  of  cor- 
rective lenses.  It  is  not  a  little  surprizing, 
writes  Miss  Dudderidge,  to  find  an  eye 
specialist  who  has  been  treating  errors 
of  refraction  without  glasses  for  thirty 
years,  and  whose  experiments,  it  is  claimed, 
invalidate  most  of  the  theories  on  which  the 
present  practise  of  ophthalmology  is  based. 
We  read  in  substance: 

Dr.  William  H.  Bates,  of  New  York,  is 
already  well  known  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  properties  of  adrenalin,  an  extract, 
from  the  suprarenal  gland   of   the   sheep, 
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which  is  now  used  all  over  the  world  as  an 
astringent  and  hemostatic;  hut  his  re- 
markable experiments  on  the  eyefl  of 
animals  and  the  startling  conclusions  that 
he  has  drawn  from  them  have,  as  yet,  at- 
tracted comparatively  little  attention. 

Defects  of  vision  have  been  found  to  he 
associated  with  deviations  from  the  normal 
in  the  shape  of  the  eyeball,  which  ought  to 
l>e  a  perfect  sphere;  and  such  deformations 
are  always  supposed  to  he  permanent.  In 
near-sight  the  sphere  is  elongated  so  that 
it  can  he  focused  accurately  only  on  near 

objects.  In  far-sight  the  eyeball  is  too 
short,  and  the  lighl  rays  are  focused  behind 
the  retina.  In  astigmatism  the  eyeball 
becomes  lopsided,  the  deviation  from  the 
normal  curvature  not  having  been  uniform. 

By  the  manipulation  of  the  exterior 
muscles  of  the  eyeball,  the  function  of 
which  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute, 
he  was  able  to  make  the  eyes  of  fishes, 
rabbits,  and  other  animals  Dear-sighted, 
far-sighted,  or  astigmatic  at  will.  He 
therefore  concluded  that  it  was  by  the 
abnormal  action  of  these  muscles,  rather 
than  through  the  agency  of  the  crystalline 
lens — as  generally  believed — that  similar 
conditions  were  produced  in  the  human 
eye,  a  view  which  was  confirmed  by 
observations  on  the  human  eye  itself. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  not  yet 
concluded,  Dr.  Bates  is  attacking  the 
problem  from  a  new  angle.  Since  light 
reflected  from  a  curved  surface  must 
change  its  focus  if  there  is  any  change  in 
the  curvature  of  that  surface,  he  is  photo- 
graphing the  filament  of  an  electric  light 
reflected  from  various  surfaces  of  the 
eyeball.  As  no  photographer  could  be 
found  to  do  this  work,  he  had  to  learn 
photography  himself  for  the  purpose,  and 
it  was  two  years  before  he  was  able  to  get 
any  satisfactory  pictures.  The  testimony 
of  these  photographs  is  that  the  whole 
eyeball  changes  its  shape  during  accom- 
modation, and  that  the  crystalline  lens 
does  not. 

These  accumulated  observations  have 
left  no  doubt  in  Dr.  Bates's  mind  that  the 
deformations  of  the  eyeball  upon  which 
errors  of  refraction  depend  are  due  to  an 
abnormal  strain  upon  the  extrinsic  muscles 
of  the  orb  of  vision,  and  that,  far  from 
being  permanent,  they  last  only  so  long 
as  the  strain  continues.  The  problem  of 
curing  errors  of  refraction,  therefore,  is  to 
induce  the  eyes  to  take  it  easy,  and  look 
at  things  without  effort. 

This  is  accomplished,  we  are  told,  by  a 
simple  system  of  eye-education  whose 
fundamental  principle  is  what  Dr.  Bates 
calls  central  fixation.  When  the  eye 
attempts  to  see  every  point  in  its  field  of 
vision  it  is  subjected  to  a  severe  strain, 
which  Dr.  Bates  believes  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  most  eye  troubles.  To  quote 
further: 

Central  fixation  is  attained  by  practise 
and  rest,  the  latter  coming  first.  To  rest 
the  eyes,  the  patient  is  told  to  look  at 
something  black  and  then  cover  his  eyes 
in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  light  and 
avoid  pressure  on  the  eyeballs.  If  he 
remembers  the  black  perfectly  he  will  see 
black.  Otherwise  he  may  see  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  hut  usually  sees  gray. 
When  one  does  succeed  in  seeing  black  the 
effect  is  very  surprizing.  The  vision  is 
noticeably  improved,  tho  it  may  be  only 
for  a  moment,  and  letters  on  the  test-card 
that  one  was  unable  to  see  before  stand  out 
clearly.  The  explanation  offered  for  this 
phenomenon  is  that  the  eyes  and  brain  are 


Birds  or  a 
leather 

J  IKE  seeks  like,  and  if 
(?sj>you  would  have  qual- 
ity people  believe  yours  is 
a  quality  product,  be  sure 
the  paper  of  your  printed 
matter  says  "quajjty,"  too. 

We  are  all  such  creatures 
of  the  senses  that  the 
reader  absorbs  an  atmos- 
phere from  a  skillfully 
selected  Strathmore  Paper 
that  is  more  convincing 
than  formal  argument. 

Your  printer  or  advertising 
agent  will  help  you  find 
the  particular  Strathmore 
texture  and  color  that 
express  the  idea  of  your 
product. 

Write  for  "The  Language 
of  Paper" — a  talk  on  the 
expressiveness  of  texture 
and  color  in  advertising, 
by  Frank  Alvah  Parsons, 
President  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts.  Strathmore  Paper 
Co.,   Mittineague,  Mass. 
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TYPEWRITERS 

SlO&Up.  All  Makes.  Save  $25  to  $50 

on  rebuilt  at  the  factory  by  the  well  •  known 
"Young  Process.**  Sold  for  low  cash  —  install- 
ment or  rented.  Rental  applies  on  purchase  price. 
Write  for  full  details  and  suarante-  Free  trial. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO..  Dent     634,    Chicago 
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Sample  upon  request 
Folk  Tobacco  Co.  56West45*St  NewYoik.  \ 


Home  Guard  Army  Bargains 

Army    Officers    say;    "  BANNERMAN'S 
arsenals  are  a  Godsend   to  us." 


200  Machine  Guns 
ioo  R-L  Fiel  \  Cannons 
50  B-L  Navy  Cannons 

'  50,000  Explosive  Shells 

,  25.000  I  'nilorms  (blue) 

15  Revolving  Cannons 


20,000   Rifles 

5. 000  Revolver-  ■ 
5.000,000  Cartrdgs. 
1300,000  Equipments 

500  Tents 
40.000   Knapsacks 

We  have  supplied  from  our  largest  in  the  world 
stock  of  army  auction  goods,  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, many  states  and  cities  with  obsolete 
se»"viceable  rifles,  equipments,  and  uniforms.  Gov't 
auction  sale  terms,  cash  with  order.  Examination  and 
testing  at  our  arsenals..  Immediate  deliveries.  Large 
illustrated  428  pp.  encyclopaedia  catalog  mailed.  50c. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  &  SONS.  501  Broadway.  New  York 


R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co. 

Patent  Attorneys 

WOODWARD  BUILDING 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Someming  you  don't 

There  are  still  some  business  men— executives, 

department  heads,  live  wires  in  different  lines  of  business 

—who  think  they  know  all  about  the  Multigraph  when  they  don't  know 
the  first  thing  about  it.  You,  yourself,  may  not  know  anything  at  all 
about  the  Multigraph  or  you  may  have  an  idea  it's  merely  a  device  for 
printing  typewritten  letters. 


But  let  us  show  you 

something.    Pull  a  dollar  bill 

out  of  your  pocket  and  look  at  the 

signature.  If  it's  a  national  bank  note  the 
chances  are  that  signature  was  printed  on  the 
Multigraph.  Pick  up  the  catsup  bottle  on  your 
table.  Its  label  was  probably  printed  on  the 
Multigraph.  When  your  wife  buys  a  new  corset 
the  label  she  finds  attached  to  it  was  in  all  like- 
lihood printed  on  the  Multigraph. 

Liberty  Bond  coupons  are 

dated  on  the  Multigraph,  pasteboard 

boxes  are  printed  on  the  Multigraph,  the 
paper  strips  on  the  inside  of  cigar  boxes,  and  many 
times  the  wood  sides  of  the  cigar  box  itself,  are 
printed  on  the  Multigraph.  The  imprinting  or 
"over-printing"  on  internal  revenue  stamps  and 
the  cancelling  of  internal  revenue  stamps  are  both 
done  with  the  Multigraph. 

One  concern  prints  15-inch 

labels  on  the  Multigraph  and  prints 

them  so  fast  that  the  machine  pays  for  itself 
every  four  days.  Trust  companies  print  bonds  on 
the  Multigraph,  in  their  own  offices,  instead  of  sending  a 
guard  to  watch  them  being  printed  in  an  outside  shop. 


A  wall  paper  company 

sends  out  tens  of  thousands 

of  wall  paper  samples,  all  imprinted 

on  the  back  by  the  Multigraph.  Menu 
cards,  candy  bags,  labels  for  candy  bars  and  fruit 
bars,  hosiery  labels,  thread  labels,  shoe  boxes — 
everywhere  you  go,  and  on  almost  everything  you 
buy,  you  see  the  work  of  the  rapid-fire  Multigraph. 

In  fact,  if  you  see  any  label 

or  tag  or  moderate-sized  carton  or 

wrapper  or  pasteboard  box  or  paper  bag 
that  is  not  printed  on  the  Multigraph,  it's  because 
the  man  who  paid  for  the  job  thinks  he  knows 
when  he  doesn't  and  is  therefore  still  groping  in 
the  dark,  not  realizing  the  speed  and  the  savings 
the  Multigraph  accomplishes. 

The  Multigraph  not  only 

saves  money  but  it  saves  the  labor 

of  men,  prevents  delays  in  manufacturing 
and  delays  in  the  shipping  room,  and  is  always  on 
the  job  day  and  night,  Sundays  and  holidays,  to 
print  what  you  want  as  you  want  it.  Mail  the 
coupon  and  we'll  give  you  additional  detailed  facts 
as  related  to  your  particular  business. 


You  Can't  Buy  a  Multigraph  Unless  You  Need  It 


MULT/ERAPff 


The  Multigraph 

1811  F,  10th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

If  I'm  in  the  dark  on  the 
Multigraph,  I'm  willing  to  see 
the  light. 


Our  line  is 


Name 

Official  Po  -ition 

Firm 

Street  Address 

Town 

State 

Ill,-  I  n,  nil  \    Digest  fox     M'li'h  %    1918 
nu  black,  thu  i  enabling  the 


unction  normally 
The  familiar  Snellen  eye-ohart,  uaed  by 
;ill  oculists  to  test  the  eyes  <>f  their  patients, 
i-.  ii><  •  1  ;i>  a  basis  for  the  practise  of  oentral 
inn,  the  patient  being  directed  to  try 
to  » •<•  one  part  of  a  letter  better  than 
another.  The  relief  which  tln>  simple 
expedient  t,ri\<>  to  tired  eyes  is  astonishing, 
and  the  smaller  the  letter  selected  for  the 
purpose  the  greater  it  is. 

By  means  of  tliis  simple  system  of  e\  e- 
eduoation  Dr.  Hates  maintains  that  the 
organs  of  vision  oan  be  kept  always  in  a 
normal  condition.  'Phe  savage  presumably 
gol  tins  education  from  his  daily  life.  He 
was  obliged,  as  a  condition  of  continued 
ezistenoe,  to  focus  his  eyes  for  accurate 
\  ision  at  all  distances.  If  he  didn't  he  was 
eliminated.  We  who  are  protected  from 
all  the  dangers  from  winch  our  savage 
forebears  could  protect  themselves  only 
l>y  their  good  eyesight,  and  whose  eyes 
are  limited  for  a  great  part  of  the  time 
to  a  narrow  range  of  vision,  quite  naturally 
lose  this  power.  Under  similar  conditions 
wild  animals  lose  it  also,  becoming  myopic 
in  captivity,  altho  they  neither  read  nor 
write  nor  sew  nor  set  type.  The  remedy 
is  not  to  close  our  schools  and  stop  our 
printing-presses  and  return  to  a  primitive 
condition  in  which  there  was  no  astigma- 
tism or  short -sight,  but  to  practise  the 
art  of  seeing  perfectly  for  a  few  minutes 
every  day. 

FLORIDA  DISCOVERIES  REVEAL  MAN'S 
ANTIQUITY  IN  AMERICA 

TH  E  question  of  the  age  of  man  in 
America  has  given  rise  to  no  little  dis- 
cussion. Altho  great  antiquity  is  recog- 
nized for  the  human  race  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  the  time  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  man  in  the  western  world  has  been 
difficult  to  determine  or  to  agree  upon. 
Numerous  instances  have  been  reported 
in  which  either  the  bones  of  man  or  the 
implements  made  by  him  have  been 
found  under  conditions  which  led  the 
discoverers  to  believe  that  they  were  of 
very  considerable  antiquity,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Pleistocene  period  of  geo- 
logic time  as  distinguished  from  the  recent 
or  modern  period.  Others  have  doubted 
the  authenticity  of  the  evidence.  The  most 
recent  find  of  this  sort  has  been  made  in 
Florida,  where  human  remains  and  relics 
have  been  found  in  association  with  fossil 
animals  and  plants  elsewhere  regarded  as 
representing  the  Pleistocene  period.  This 
discovery  was  made  in  cutting  a  drainage- 
canal  near  Vero,  in  St.  Lucie  County, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  State.  Fos- 
silized human  bones  at  this  place  were 
first  discovered  October,  1915,  and  addi- 
tional discoveries  of  human  bones  and 
artifacts  were  made  in  1916,  when  public 
announcement  was  made.  Since  that 
time  the  locality  has  been  visited  by  geol- 
ogists and  anthropologists,  and  no  less 
than  twenty  technical  papers  have  been 
contributed  to  the  discussion  of  the  case. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Sellards,  State  Geologist  of 
Florida,  regards  certain  facts  that  stand 
out  as  definitely  established.  He  writes  to 
The  Literary  Digest: 

"On  the  authority  of  specialists  in 
physical  anthropology  the  skeletal  charac- 


of  the  human  bones  which  have  been 

found  indicate  theii  essential  identity  with 

the  American  Indiana.  On  the  authority 
of  anthropologist  .  the  pottery,  bone,  and 
flint  implements  are  of  the  type  of  those 

which  were  being  made  by  the  Indians  as 
late    a>    modern    tunes.      It    is    thus    shown 

that  the  human  remains,  whatever  their 
antiquity,  represent  the  Indian  races  of 
America.  Because  of  these  facts  it  is 
argued  by  some  that  the  human  remains 
at  this  locality  can  not  be  of  any  great 
antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  associat- 
ed fossils,  both  the  animals  and  the  plants, 
which  have  likewise  been  studied  by 
specialists  in  these  respective  fields  are 
said  to  represent  very  clearly  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  Pleistocene  period." 

How  have  apparently  recent  implements 
and  geologic  fossils  come  to  be  associated 
in  the  same  deposits?  Many  geologists 
seem  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  human 
and  animal  remains  really  date  from  the 
same  period.  They  consider  it  more 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  two  be- 
came mixed  at  some  remote  time,  either 
by  the  burial  of  the  human  relics  in  old 
strata  or  by  dislodgment  due  to  stream- 
action.  Others  would  conclude  from  the 
association  of  the  relics,  not  that  man  be- 
gan earlier  here  than  elsewhere,  but  that 
the  animals  under  discussion  lived  longer 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth, 
owing  to  the  genial  Florida  climate.  Mr. 
Sellards,  however,  firmly  upholds  the 
theory  that  the  human  relics  and  the  fossils 
date  from  the  same  geologic  epoch,  and 
that  an  old  one.  He  argues  in  favor  of 
this  view  in  articles  contributed  to  The 
American  Anthropologist,  and  in  his  eighth 
and  ninth,  annual  reports  (Tallahassee, 
1916-17).  In  an  abstract  made  by  the 
author  for  these  pages  he  says: 

"In  making  reply  to  these  hypotheses 
there  has  been  offered,  it  would  seem,  very 
strong  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
that  the  human  remains,  the  extinct 
animals,  and  the  fossil  plants  are  all  con- 
temporaneous in  time  and  lived  as  early  at 
least  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Pleistocene 
period.  Dr.  Sellards,  State  Geologist  of 
Florida,  who  first  announced  the  discovery 
and  who  has  studied  the  deposits  and  the 
collections  very  closely,  maintains  that 
the  extinct  animals  are  preserved  in  such 
a  way  as  to  indicate  that  they  could  not 
have  been  moved  about  by  currents  of 
water  after  being  fossilized.  Dr.  E.  W. 
Berry,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who 
has  collected  and  studied  the  fossil  plants 
associated  with  the  human  relics,  is  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  plants  indicate 
deposits  of  the  late  Pleistocene  period  and 
that  the  human  relics  are  in  actual  as- 
sociation with  the  plants  and  are  con- 
temporaneous with  them.  Dr.  O.  P. 
Hay,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  from  a 
study  of  the  fossil  mammals  and  turtles, 
and  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  fossil  birds,  reach  the  same 
conclusion.  The  whole  discussion  is  of 
interest,  and  the  conclusions  are  of  con- 
cern to  the  anthropological  and  geological 
sciences.  Whatever  period  of  geologic 
time  is  assigned  to  these  deposits,  it  appar- 
ently must  be  recognized  that  man,  both 
structurally  and  culturally  similar  to  the 
modern  Indian,  dates  back  in  America  to  a 
time,  however  distant  in  years,  when  both 
the  plant  life  and  the  animal  life  of  Florida 


wtn  appreciably  different  from  that  of  the 
present  time,  the  fauna  and  flora  including 

ipeoies  now  extinct   and  others  that   at  the 

present  time  do  not  extend  '  heir  range  into 
Florida." 


r  HERE'S   MILLIONS   IN  THE  POP  OF 
THE   POPULAR   SONGS 

MY    Wife's    (ione     to     the     Country, 
Hurray,  Hurray!" 

Remember  it?  And  "All  Coons  Look 
Alike  to  Me,"  and  "Schooldays,"  and 
"Way  Down  in  My  Heart  I've  Got  a 
Feelin'  for  You,"  and  "Just  Tell  Them 
that  You  Saw  Me,"  and  that  graybeard 
of  them  all,  "After  the  Ball  Was  Over"'.' 
They  were  the  popular  songs  of  their  day. 
By  the  way,  speaking  of  graybeards,  it 
would  never  do  to  leave  out  "Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold,"  that  senti- 
mental ballad  of  the  seventies. 

Now  what  puts  the  pop  into  the  popular 
songs? 

Take  it  from  Mose  Gumble,  who  runs 
the  professional  department  of  a  New  York 
publishing  house,  there's  millions  in  it  if 
you  can  answer  that  question.  Says  a 
writer  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

It  was  vaudeville,  or  rather,  in  those 
days  "the  varieties,"  whiph  started  the 
popular  song,  but  there  is  some  debate  as 
to  what  was  really  the  first  big  hit.  I  am 
inclined  to  hand  the  palm  to  "Climbing 
Up  the  Golden  Stairs."  This  broke  into 
the  limelight  at  B.  K.  Keith's  first  variety 
theater,  and,  coupled  with  the  prominence 
given  it  by  the  minstrel  shows,  was 
universally  known  and  sung.  They  tell  us 
now  that  the  reason  it  got  over  was  that, 
every  two  or  three  lines  or  so,  the  refrain 
"Climbing  Up  the  Golden  Stairs"  was 
repeated.  In  other  words,  it  had  the  same 
psychology  of  construction  as  the  gospel 
hymn  which  you  can  always  sing  whether 
you  know  anything  about  music  or  net. 

Others  of  the  old-timers  declare  that 
"Comrades"  was  first  of  the  new  type  of 
song.  Maybe  it  was.  I  recollect  that  it 
was  one,  if  not  the  only  one,  that  was 
put  over  on  the  strength  of  a  Presidential 
campaign.  I  was  too  much  of  a  kid  to 
swear  to  it  now,  but  I  think  it  was  the 
first  election  of  Harrison  that  brought 
"Comrades"  to  the  front.  It  had  a  swing 
and  was  good  for  parodies.  That's  what 
made  it  go. 

The  first  tremendously  successful  popu- 
lar song,  tho,  was  "After  the  Ball."  All 
records  date  from  this  event.  But  like 
many  another  thing,  this  great  waltz- 
song  was  able  to  profit  by  an  equipment 
that  the  other  songs  I've  mentioned  didn't 
possess. 

By  this  time,  the  publishers  had  begun 
to  realize  that  when  a  song  got  over,  it 
went  as  big  in  San  Francisco  as  in  New 
York,  and  got  'em  on  the  farm  just  as 
surely  as  it  did  in  the  city.  Distribution 
then  was  the  thing,  and  when  "After  the 
Ball"  was  placed  on  the  market,  it  was 
probably  the  first  song  that  one  could  buy 
everywhere  in  the  country.  Even  then 
distribution  was  crude  to  what  it  is  now, 
and  advertising  was  unknown,  which 
makes  the  triumph  even  the  more  great 
and  memorable. 

"Sweet  Rosie  O'Grady"  and  "Annie 
Rooney"  were  strong  favorites  with  the 
public  for  some  time,  and  then  came  the 
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GARS  of  CHARACTER 

In  War  Time 


^  In  war  time  our  output  of  motor  cars  is 
reduced,  because  the  Government  relies  upon 
the  Packard  factory  for  motors  and  other  im- 
portant war  material. 

^  "But  the  need  for  dependable  transportation 
was  never  so  great. 

^  Whatever  the  number  of  Twin  Six  cars  we 
can  produce,  they  reflect  unswerving  devotion 
to  an  ideal — to  build  the  best  we  know  and 
always  better  than  before. 

<J  Their  quality  is  guarded  and  upheld  by  the 
same  organization  which  for  19  years  has  never 
lost  sight  of  those  essential  elements  which  are 
the  foundation  stones  of  Packard  character. 

t]|  This  season  enclosed  carriages  are  all  strikingly  new 
designs.  The  lines,  finish  and  appointments  set  a  higher 
standard  for  motor  vehicles.  The  verdict  of  competent 
critics  is  that  these  latest  Twin  Six  carriages  mark  an  im- 
portant step  in  that  advancement  and  leadership  which 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  consistently  Packard. 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 


1 


o^f  s  k     the    zJtit  a  n    Iv  h  o     Owns     One 
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dint  of  tke  -years  —  V 
VCe  rtave  rvadtms  Ku^ 

As  the  years  roll  on  and  you  still  admire  the  en- 
during beauty  of  your  Whittali  Rugs,  how  con- 
vincingly they  show  that  the  real  value  of  a  rug 
is  measured  in  length  of  service  and  not  just  in 
"    dollars  and  cents. 

It  takes  years  of  the  hardest  wear  to  prove  the 
actual  cost  to  you.  Your  memory  of  the  price  tag 
will  eventually  tell  you  whether  you  have  invested 
wisely  or  otherwise. 

"Oriental  Art  in  Whittali  Rugs  " 
Our  illustrated  book  describing  the  color  re- 
finement and  beauty  of  design  of  these  sub- 
stantial floor  coverings  — sent  free  on  request. 

M.  T.  WHITTALL  ASSOCIATES 


Whittali  Rugs  are 
sold  at  a  price 
which  provides  for 
every  essential  of 
Beauty  and  Dura- 
bility and  assures 
your  genuine  pride 
and  satisfaction. 


285  BRUSSELS  STREET 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


THE   MARK  OF  Ql/ILITY 


wofen  into  th» 
back  of  Every  Rut 


IMOUNTINCandFRAMING  picture 

A  handy  guide  to  making  and  finishing  all  sorts  of 
frames  as  well  as  to  artistic  mounting  and  framing  of 
pictures.    Cloth,  240  illustrations,  by  moil,  58c. 

Funic  &  Warnalli  Company,  354  Fourth  Are.,  N.  Y.     Ife 


i 

THE 
HEART 

AND 
BLOOD- 
VESSELS 

A  practical,  simply  written  book  on  the  General 
Management  of  the  Body,  by*  I.  H.  Hirschfeld, 
M.D.  Tells  you  how  to  care  for  your  health, 
avoid  breakdowns  and  prolong  your  life.  Just 
the  advice  you  need.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25;  by 
mail,  $1.37.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Turning  the  Spotlight  on  Prussian  Politics 


The   Princess  Catherine   Radziwill, 

author  of  "Memories  of  Forty 
Years,"  "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen 
of  Europe,"  etc.,  etc.,  has  now 
the  world  a 


"GERMANY 

UNDER 

THREE 

EMPERORS" 


ow  given 
a  unique  account  of  Prus- 
sian underground  diplomacy  under 
the  title 

Facts  from  Official  Sources 

Records  of  private  conversations  with  statesmen  in 
various  court  circles,  letters  from  highlv  placed  dig- 
nitaries in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  governmental  dis- 
&atches,and  other  unusual  means  of  information  have 
sen  utilized, together  with  avast  number  of  incidents 
stored  in  a  particularly  retentive  memory,  to  paint 
this  remarkable  picture  of  backstairs  politics  and 
autocratic  methods  of  achieving  a  place  in  the  sun. 

The  Famous  Ems  Telegram 

by  the  adroit  rearranging  of  which  the  Chancellor  was 
able  to  precipitate  the  Fra  n  co-  Prussian  war. is  given  in 
its  original  and  final  form,  the  many  unscrupulous 
actions  of  the  Prussian  military  ring  from  that  day 
to  this  are  exposed,  and  daylight  is  let  in  upon  a  host 
of  secrets  never  intended  for  popular  inspection. 


This  book  makes  public  for  the  first 
time  much  new  and  interesting  ma- 
terial regarding  the  secret  ambitions 
of  the  rulers  of  Germany  and  the  far- 
reaching  intrigues  of  their  famous 
minister,  Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  bid 
for  empire. 

Exceptional  Opportunities 

for  obtaining  information  have  come  to  the  author 
and  she  has  profited  by  them  to  the  reader's  great  ad- 
vantage. She  shows  us  the  seed  of  militarism  planted, 
watered,  growing  up  into  a  mighty  tree  that  threatens 
to  overshadow  the  world.  The  part  played  by  each 
of  the  three  Emperors  and  the  Cnancellor  is  told  in  a 
series  of  illuminating  chapters  that  lay  bare  the  story 
of  the  Prussian  dream  of  world  dominion. 

The  Letter  to  Count  Andrassy 

written  two  days  before  Bismarck  saw  Emperor 
William  I.  relative  to  the  Austro-German  Treaty,  in 
which  he  affirms  that  his  master  authorized  him  to 
arrange  it,  with  other  astonishing  statements  of  a 
similar  character,  is  given  in  full  for  the  information 
of  the  public. 


Royal  8vo,   bound  in  purple  cloth  with  gold  lettering,  390  pages, 
with  8  full-page  portraits.     $4.00;  by  mail,   $4.17 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


coon  song  which  held  the  popular  fa 
longer  than  any  other.  There  was  "All 
<  loom  Look  Alike  to  Me,"  "Hejlo,  Ma 
Baby,"  "I'd  Leave  My  Happy  Horn,  for 
Sou— oo — oo,"  "Ain't  That  ■  Shan* 
and  th«-  [unforgetable  "Hill  Bailey." 
They  were  danced  and  sung  and  hand- 
organed  until  musical  comedy  began  to 
provide  th<-  popular  songs.  "Good  01<l 
Summertime,"  which  was  interpolated 
in  "The  Defender,"  for  Blanche  Ring, 
made  a  big  hit,  and  then 

"The  Runaway  Girl"  contributed  "And 
the  Boy  Guessed  Right,  the  Very  First 
Time."  Edna  May  in  "The  Belle  of  New 
York"  put  over  the  Salvation  song,  and 
from  the  same  play  "When  We  Are 
Married"  nearly  eaught  on,  but  wa 
little  too  hard  to  remember. 

Richard  Carle  and  George  Ade  both 
wrote  clever  lyrics,  but  few  popular  songs 
can  be  credited  to  either.  One  of  Carle- 
best  was  "A  Lemon  in  the  Garden  of 
Love." 

Then  came  ragtime,  which  in  one  form 
or  another  remains  with  us,  for,  says  the 
writer  in  The  Times: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  rag  any- 
thing. It  would  be  impossible  to  chronicle 
the  popular  rag  hits,  because  they  are  so 
many  and  they  still  come,  so  I  pass  along 
to  the  next  craze,  which  was  for  Indian 
melodies. 

"Hiawatha"  it  was  which  turned  the 
trick.  It  came  out  of  a  clear  sky.  It 
ranks  with  "After  the  Ball,"  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  songs  ever  written,  and 
yet  I  am  told — 1  think  it  was  Mr.  Daniels, 
of  Detroit — that  "Hiawatha"  lay  in  a 
publisher's  pigeonhole  for  several  years, 
and  was  only  published  after  a  battle 
royal. 

Two  unexpected  successes  developed 
in  the  famous  "Floradora"  sextet,  "Tell 
Me,  Pretty  Maiden,"  and  "The  Merry 
Widow"  waltz,  and  they  are  striking 
illustrations  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  gage 
the  public  taste,  for — 

In  "Floradora"  "The  Shade  of  the 
Sheltering  Palms"  and  "Only  Love"  had 
been  picked  and  given  to  the  stars  and 
the  real  original  "Floradora"  sextet  wasn't 
a  selected  bunch  of  girls  excepting  as  they 
were  picked  for  uniform  size. 

When,  on  opening  night,  the  sextet 
walked  away  with  the  show,  and  the  line, 
"Are  there  any  more  at  home  like  you," 
had  caught  the  town,  this  original  sextet 
was  promptly  changed  and  prettier,  better- 
known  girls  given  the  honor  positions. 

The  really  pretty  songs  in  "The  Merry 
Widow"  were  "I'll  Go  Back  to'Maxim's" 
and  "Sonia,"  but  it  was  the  waltz  which 
made  the  hit,  and  right  at  a  time  when 
everybody  was  cake-walking. 

And  of  course  "Bedelia"  and  "Dearie" 
must  not  be  forgotten  before  the  popular 
taste  again  swung  to  the  sentimental  with 
"That's  What  the  Rose  Said  to  Me," 
"Roses,"  "My  Georgia  Rose,"  and  a  long 
list  of  others  of  the  same  sort.  The  rube 
song  at  this  time  acted  as  a  foil  and 
had  quite  a  run,  altho  no  real  hit  de- 
veloped.    Says  The  Times: 

Valeska  Suratt  and  Clark  and  Berg- 
mann  broke  the  ice  for  a  brief  spell.  The 
former  put  over  "Oh,  You  Beautiful  Doll," 


and  the  vaudeville  team  introduced  "You 
Made  Me  Love  You,  I  Didn'1  Want  to 
Do  It." 

lint  meanwhile  Toots  Paka,  the  Ha- 
waiian singer  and  dancer,  made  a  hit  in 
New  York.  She  had  been  over  lure  for 
Mini,  time  in  tact,  was  with  "The  Echo," 
in  Chicago;  ami  Alisky's  Hawaiiana  had 
been  popular  for  some  time. 

It  is  hard  lo  explain  just  why  the  island 
melodies  landed  when  they  did,  but  land 
they    did,    with   a    vengeance.      "On    the 

Beach  at   Waikiki"  started  the  hall  rolling. 

Quickly  came"Yaaka  Hula  Hiokey  Dula," 

"Hawaiian  Dreams,"  "They're  Wearing 
'Km  Higher  in  Hawaii,"  "Hello,  Hawaii," 
etc.,  all  of  which  went  over  big,  and  broke 
the  liitless  spell. 

The  majority  of  the  popular  songs  have 
pot    over   on    their    music,    Hut    in    many 
s  much  of   their  original   success  has 
been    due    to    the    singer    who    has    intro- 
duced them,  and 

Certain  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  entertainers  received  liberal  pay 
for  using  songs.  Indeed,  I  know  several 
who  received  more  from  the  music  pub- 
lishers than  what  they  pot  as  vaudeville 
salary.  The  two  together  made  a  nice 
income. 

When  people  like  Blanche  Ring,  Emma 
Cams,  Nelly  Hanley,  Lottie  Gilson,  Bessie 
Wynn,  Eva  Tanguay,  and  a  score  of  others 
could  be  persuaded  or  hired  to  introduce  a 
song,  its  success,  up  to  a  certain  mark,  was 
certain.  Of  course,  behind  this  certainty 
was  the  fact  that  none  of  the  big  people 
would  take  a  song  which  didn't  look  to 
them  like  a  comer. 

Eva  Tanguay  could  easily  get  from 
music  publishers  $500  a  week  for  each 
song,  and  use  six,  netting  her  from  $3,000 
>,000  a  week  in  addition  to  her  salary. 
A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  tho,  she  has  fre- 
quently thrown  all  this  opportunity  aside 
and  paid  several  thousand  dollars  for  songs 
that  suited  her,  because  the  publishers 
had  nothing  that  suited  her  style  and 
temperament. 

Even  the  lesser  lights  are  frequently  paid, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why,  if  you  attend 
a  vaudeville  house  every  week,  you  find 
so  many  acts  using  the  same  songs. 

Xot  so  very  long  ago,  while  running  a 
vaudeville-house,  I  had  three  acts  on  one 
bill  and  all  insisted  that  "Baby  Shoes" 
was  essential  to  their  act.  Next  week  two 
art-  were  using  it,  and  for  several  weeks 
after  at  least  one  act  wanted  to  use  it. 
In  every  case  investigation  disclosed  that 
these  acts  were  petting  $25  a  week  for 
usinp  the  song,  in  an  effort  to  make  it 
really  popular. 

"Mother"  was  another  song  that  was 
put  over  in  this  way,  coupled  with  a  news- 
paper advertising  campaign.  It  got  so 
you  simply  had  to  forbid  acts  using  it 
because  the  public  had  got  sick  to  death 
of  it. 

On  a  modest  shaft  in  a  graveyard  in 
Wt  -terville,  Ohio,  there  are  chiseled  the 
words:  "Over  the  Silent  Sea  Passed 
Benjamin  R.  Hanby,  March  16,  1867." 
Hanby  was  the  author  of  "Darling  Nellie 
Gray,"  and  despite  the  span  of  half  a 
century  visitors  from  the  North,  South, 
East,  and  West  almost  daily  visit  his  grave. 
Hanby  was  a  college  student  when  he  wrote 
the  song.    Says  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

Westerville  was  one  of  the  underground 
stations  in  the  period  preceding  the  Civil 
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Th  i  s  aristocratic 
Sjmrn*h  r  h  a  i  r  i« 
bold  of  tine  and  in- 
terestingly designed. 
■  it  ft  ut  ruWi, 
the     bnel;     o; 
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SPAN-UMBRIAN 

The  New 
Be r key    &    (lay    Design 

I  \  Span-Umbrian,  Berkey  &  Gay  have  created  the 
-1  style  which  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  home 
of  today. 

The  splendid  proportions  of  this  furniture  fit  it 
admirably  for  modern  rooms,  while  the  wonderful 
carving  and  the  wine-dark  mellow  tone  of  the  wood 
meet  modern  ideals  of  beauty  and  distinction.  But 
yon  will  find  that  Span-Umbrian*  s  greatest  charm  is 
its  homelikeness — that  lovable,  indefinable  quality 
which  makes  this  furniture  a  cherished  part  of  your 
home  and  of  your  life. 

To  learn  about  this  furniture's  rich  historical 
background,  send  25c  for  "The  Story  of  Span- 
Umbrian  Furniture."  If  the  best  furniture  shop 
near  you  does  not  have  this  furniture,  write  us  and 
we  will  gladly  tell  you  where  you  can  find  it. 
Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Company,  176  Monroe 
Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


The  jine  proportions,  no  less 
than  the  mxquitit*  Spanish 
can-itio  and  tracery  designs, 
make  this  table  a  beautiful 
pUM  of  furnxture  that  would 
adorn  any  home. 


ADVANCEMENT   IN   LIFE 

depends  largely  upon  yourself.    Self-Culture,  by  Professor 
John  Stuart  Blackie.  will  give  you  just  the  help  you  need  in 
your  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  development.    i2mo, 
Cloth.    75  cents:  by  mail  83  cents. 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Be  a  Better  Salesman 

Ymi  can —  whether  you  are  a  beginner  or  already  experienced. 
Successful  Selling,  by  E.  LEICHTER,  will  help  you  U.  train  your- 
self to  judge  e\trv  prospect  light,  and  use  the  selling  tactics  best 
adapted  to  each  individual  case      By  mail.  M  rents. 

FINK  A  WAGNALLS  COHFUTY,   New  York 


Grammar  Facts  for  the  Home  and  Office 

Practical  information',  filed  away  in  a  new,  handy  little  volume  for  the  man  or  woman 
at  a  desk  who  sometimes  feels  uncertain  in  the  intricacies  of  English  grammar.  A  simple, 
complete,  dependable  standard  by  which  to  test  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase,  in  a  letter, 
advertisement,  report,  or  other  composition. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR   SIMPLIFIED 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

A  book  of  practical  help  for  the  man  who  puts  English  to  practical  use.  Not 
a  list  of  hampering  rules  and  foggy  reasonings,  but  facts  and  illustrations  that 
clear  up  the  annoying-  puzzles  of  grammar,  whenever  they  appear.  Furnished 
with  an  index  system  that  locates  in  a  second  every  point — even  the  minor 
details— about  which  any  question  could  be  raised.  This  is  a  new  and  remarkably 
comprehensive,  common-sense  guide  for  every  office,  home  and  school  where 
grammatical  accuracy  in  speech  and  writing  19  desired. 

tSt  pages,  handsomely  bound.   Price.  75  cents;  by  mail.  8S  cents. 
^SfW  L— ■    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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A  Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


^UNIVERSAL  BOOKCASE 


Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finest  homes 
and  offices  throughout  the  country.  They  are  made 
in  sections,  combining  practical  Utility,  economy 
and  attractive  appearance.  Style  illustrated  is 
beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK.  with  non- 
binding,  disappearing  glass  doors;  price:  top 
S i ■  5 " .  leg  base  >i.75 — combination  complete  $9.25. 
Other  stvle-  and  praties  at  *  larreepondltugly  low  prices. 
On  orders  of  $10.00  and  over  we  pay  all  freight  except 
to  extreme  western  states  where  we  pay  part  freight. 
Shipped  direct  Iroin  factory  ON  APPROVAL  and  at 
considerable  saving  TO  VOU. 

Write  for  new  Catalog  23-M. 

The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs. Sectional  Bookcases'and  Filing  Cabinets 

Branch  Office:  Flatiron  Blil^..  New  York  City 


FOK  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect."  by  ("has.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


PATENTED 


lir^SOOApiec?! 

TIRES  are  Bell  ing  at  fabulous  figures  in  Europe. 
War  conditions  may  make  them  go  almost  as 
high  her6.  You  owe  it  to  the  country  and  to 
yourself  to  make  your  present  set  give  you  t."ia 
greatest  possible  mileage. 

For 
Ford 

ShockAbsorber  caw 

HasBler  Shock  Absorbers  save  tires  because  they 
6upportthe  weight  of  the  car.  \Vhen  the  car  strikes 
a  rut.  they  gently  compress  and  absorb  the  jolt  in- 
stead of  forcing  the  tires  to  lift  the  car.  The  in- 
creased mileage  from  one  set  of  oasings  pays  for 
them.  Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  make  your  Ford 
ride  as  easily  asaS2.000  limousine.  They  sure  gaso- 
line, reduce  up-keep  cost  one-third,  and  increase 
the  resale  value  of  your  car.  300.000  Ford  Owners 
recognize  their  economic  necessity. 

10-DAY    FREE    TRIAL    OFFER 

Writ*  today  lor  Free  Trial  Blank  and  we  win 

have  a  set  of  Hasslers    pat   on  your   Ford  without  ft  cent 
of  expense    to    yoa.     Try  them  10    day9. 
Then,  if  yoa  are  willing  to  do  irltlioat 
them,  they  willbetahen  off  without 
charge.  Don't  ride  without  ITasslera 
simply  beeaase  someone   discour- 
ages you  from   trying  them*    Ac- 
cept this  offer  and  see  for  yonr- 
•elf.    Orer  300.000   sets    in  use. 
Write  today— NOW. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 
841  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Win-,  and  tin-  emotional  young  man  had 
ample  opportunity   to  hear  harrowing  tali 

ia\ erj  and  i he  Beparal ion  of  lave 
families.  It  was  this,  according  to  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Kate  Hanby,  who  now  lives 
in  ALhambra,  Cal.,  thai  inspired  him  to 
u  rite  1  In  song. 

"He  <  1  i < i  nol  realize  thai  the  song 
would  be  bo  popular,  and  consequently 
did  not  copyright  it,"  Mrs.  Hanby  wri 
"It  was  a  year  before  he  knew  that  it 
had  been  published,  and  then  he  found  a 
copy  of  the  Bong  in  a  music-store  in  Col- 
umbus. When  he  wrote  the  publishers 
they   replied   that,   while   they   made   the 

money,    he   had    made   the   reputation,  and 

that  ought  to  balance  the  account." 

The  BOng  netted  the  publishers  thousands 
of  dollars  and  even  saved  them  from 
bankruptcy.  It  was  never  a  source  of  any 
revenue  for  the  composer.  Mr.  Hanby 
struggled  along  as  well  as  he  could,  a  man 
with  ;i  reputation  but  little  money.  It  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Hanby  is  Otterbein  College's  oldest  liv- 
ing graduate,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '57. 

Of  pathetic  interest  to  Hanby's  brief 
story,  for  he  died  when  only  thirty-three,  is 
the  effort  he  made  to  repeat  his  original 
success  and  the  failure  which  attended  that 
effort,  for,  tho  he  wrote  a  number  of  songs, 
no  one  of  them  ever  had  more  than  pass- 
ing success. 

A  bronze  tablet  to  his  memory  and  in 
appreciation  for  the  famed  song  is  in  the 
corridor  of  the  Otterbein  College  library. 
Students  and  alumni  of  Otterbein,  his  alma 
mater,  cherish  his  memory  and  his  song. 


VERNON   CASTLE,   REDEEMED   FROM 
FRIVOLITY   BY  WAR 

TO  be  killed  on  a  peaceful  flying-field 
after  braving  death  over  the  German 
lines  is  surely  the  irony  of  Fate.  But 
Capt.  Vernon  Castle,  the  idol  of  the 
dancing  craze,  had  fully  redeemed  a  short 
and  rather  frivolous  career  by  two  years 
of  daring  work  in  the  air  over  the  battle- 
fronts  of  Europe  before  his  end  came  in 
Texas,  where  he  was  acting  as  an  instructor. 
Vernon  Castle  and  his  wife,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  a  New  Rochelle  doctor,  danced 
their  way  into  world-wide  fame  and  con- 
siderable fortune.  They  were  the  origina- 
tors of  the  one-step,  the  turkey-trot,  and 
other  terpsichorean  freaks  that  at  one 
time  turned  New  York  into  a  dance-mad 
town.  When  Vernon  Castle  heard  the  call 
of  the  colors  his  income  was  from  $3,000 
to  $3,500  a  week,  which  he  gave  up  to  serve 
his  country  at  the  front.  Captain  Castle, 
whose  real  name  was  Blythe,  was  born  in 
Norwich,  England,  in  1887.  The  New 
York  Herald  says  of  his  career : 

He  was  educated  as  a  civil  engineer, 
but  when  still  a  young  man  was  so  at- 
tracted by  the  stage  that  he  gave  up  his 
profession  and  became  a  dancer.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  in  America  in 
Lew  Fields's  production  of  "The  Girl 
Behind  the  Counter."  Altho  he  had  but  a 
small  part,  his  eccentric  dancing  immedi- 
ately attracted  attention. 

It  was  four  years  later  that  Mr.  Castle, 
then  appearing  in  another  Lew  Fields  pro- 
duction, met  Irene  Foote,  daughter  of  a 
well-known  physician  of  New  Rochelle. 
The  two  appeared  as  dancing  partners 
and  scored  a  big  success.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  they  had  been  to  France  to- 


gether that  they  same  into  their  real  fan  • 
They    went     abroad    immediately     after 

their  marriage,    which   took   place   May  28, 
1911,    and    their   dancing    v.  nation 

to  the  Parisians.     Word  of  their  sua 

reaching  New  York,  they  were  besieged 
with  offers  from  restaurant  propriet 
and  theatrical  producer.-,,  and  finally  Mr 
Castle  made  a  reappearance  in  this  coun- 
try in  Charles  B.  Dillingham'.-,  product  ion 
of  "The  Lady  of  the  Slipper."  Mrs.  Castle 
did  not  appear  in  this,  but  later  danced 
with  her  husband  at  Louis  Martin's  res- 
taurant and  appeared  with  him  in  "The 
Sunshine  Girl." 

So  great  was  the  success  of  the  young 
couple  that  society  took  them  up.  Private 
classes  were  formed,  numbering  among 
their  members  some  of  the  best-known 
society  men  and  women  in  New  York. 
Castle  House  was  opened,  and  it  was  a 
success  from  the  start.  The  public  took 
to  the  new  dances,  and  the  Castles  were 
the  most  talked  of  people  in  the  world 
of  amusement. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mr.  Castle 
became  greatly  interested  in  aviation. 
When  it  first  was  reported  that  he  might 
go  into  the  British  service,  Broadway 
smiled,  for  it  knew  Vernon  Castle  only  as 
a  rather  light-minded  young  man,  who 
never  had  taken  things  seriously.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Castle  suddenly  stopt  his 
dancing,  studied  aviation  under  the  best 
masters  he  could  find,  and  on  February  9, 
1916,  a  pilot's  license  was  granted  to  him 
by  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  following 
several  successful  flights  he  made  at  New- 
port News. 

Mr.  Castle  went  to  England,  where  he 
enlisted  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps.  In 
March,  1916,  he  was  appointed  a  tempo- 
rary lieutenant  and  a  few  Aveeks  later  a 
report  reached  New  York  that  he  had  been 
killed  in  action  in  France.  Mrs.  Castle 
went  to  Europe  to  be  with  her  husband  at 
this  time,  and^when  she  returned  announce  d 
that  Mr.  Castle  was  alive  and  well  and 
that  he  had  received  the  Cross  of  War 
for  valorous  work  on  the  Western  front. 

Mr.  Castle  next  was  heard  of  in  the 
Somme  sector  attached  to  the  French 
Army  under  General  Foch.  He  was  men- 
tioned in  dispatches  for  his  work  in  lead- 
ing seven  airplanes  over  the  German  lines 
and  bringing  them  all  back  safely.  This 
exploit,  it  was  said,  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  seven  positions  by  the  French. 

In  April,  1917,  Captain  Castle  came  to 
this  country  on  leave.  His  instructions 
were  to  join  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  in 
France.  During  the  five  days  he  was  in 
the  city  he  appeared  once  at  a  theater 
with  Mrs.  Castle,  and  a  small-sized  ovation 
was  accorded  to  him.  That  was  the  last 
time  he  was  in  New  York.  In  Canada 
he  acted  as  an  instructor  to  student 
aviators  at  Camp  Mohawk,  near  Toronto. 
Once  during  this  period  he  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  death.  The  gasoline- tank  of 
an  airplane  piloted  by  a  student  he  was 
instructing  collapsed,  and  the  machine 
fell  to  the  ground  in  flames.  The  student 
was  burned  to  death,  but  Captain  Castle 
escaped  with  slight  injuries. 

Early  in  the  present  winter  the  Canadian 
contingent  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  was 
transferred  to  Texas,  and  Captain  Castle 
was  sent  along  as  an  instructor. 

In  going  to  the  front  Vernon  Castle 
made  great  financial  sacrifices,  but  his 
conscience  would  not  be  denied.  In  dis- 
cussing this,  he  said  to  a  friend: 

"It  is  a  year  since  my  conscience  began 
to  trouble  me.     All  my  relatives  and  all 
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5top  Those  Leaks! 

r  I  ^he  easiest  and  quickest  way  of  repairing  leaks  in 

-*•  radiators,  pumps,  water  jackets,  motor  head  gaskets,  hose  connec- 
tions, etc.,  is  to  use  Johnson's  Radiator  Cement.  This  will  stop  the  leaks  in  just  a  few 
minutes  without  laying  up  the  car.  No  mechanical  experience  is  required — all  you 
have  to  do  is  remove  the  cap  and  pour  the  cement  into  the  radiator. 

JOHNSON'S  RADIATOR  QEMENT 

Quick — Efficien  t — Harmless 


Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  contains  no 

powders,  cement  or  any- 
thing which  can  coat  or  clog 
the  cooling  system,  and  is 
absolutely  harmless  in  every 

"T^  *-WBB  respect.      It  will  ordinarily 

seal  a  leak  in  from  two  to 
ten  minutes. 

Quarts.   Si. 75  Pints.. $1.00 

Half-Pints.  .$  .65 

Write  for  our  folder  on 
"Keeping  Your  Car  Young" 
— it's  free. 

tt  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
use  attached  coupon. 

S.C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

Dept.  LD,         RACINE,  WIS. 


JOHNSON'S 

radiator! 

CEMENT 

Mends  Leaky 
Radiators 


i    SC 


JOHNSON  tSOPi 


Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  blends  per- 
fectly with  the  water  until  it  reaches  the  leaks — 
just  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  it 
forms  a  hard,  tough,  pressure-resisting  substance 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  making  a  perma- 
nent seal. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  LD,  RACINE,  WIS. 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  which  please  send  me.  all  charges  prepaid, 
a  pint  can  of  Johnson's  Radiator  Cement.  Also  send  me,  free,  your 
booklet  on  'Keeping  Your  Car  Young." 


Name 

Address 

City  and  State . 
My  Dealer  is .  . 
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CONVERSATION 


WHAT  TO  SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 
by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.     Cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileape.  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  in  several  tires. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept. 316  Cincinnati,  0. 


Everything  Fits  in  the  FIT  ALL 


This  practical  toilet  kit  is  different  from  the 
old-fashioned  cases.  It's  a  flat,  convenient 
carry-all  for  the  toilet  articles  you  already 
own  and  use — or  any  new  ones  you  want. 

FITALLS  have  patented  adjustable 
spaces  and  self-locking  straps  which 
readily  permit  changing  of  toilet  articles  as 
desired,  and  hold  everything  securely  and 
compactly,  without  an  extra  ounce  of  weight 
or  inch  of  wasted  space. 


MILITARY  FITALLS,  designed  for  army 
and  navy,  are  also  just  the  thing  for  motor- 
ists, campers  and  anybody  desiring  an  excep- 
tionally light,  compact  kit. 

FITALLS  are  for  men  or  women  and  are 
made  in  flexible  leathers  and  attractive  water- 
proof fabrics.  Prices  from  Si. 50  up.  Be  sure 
you  see  the  FITALL  label — refuse  imitations. 

Your  dealer  should  have  FITALLS.  If  not 
— send  for  descriptive  booklet. 


EISEMAN,  KAISER  &  COMPANY,  23  S.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago 

Patented  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Countries      u       ur~— -— -»f«  Manufacturers  of  EKCO  Make  Leather  Goods 


the  friends  of  my  boyhood  were  fighting. 
Even  my  mother  was  in  danger,  with 
Zeppelin*  pelting  her  town  with  bombs. 
Hut  I  danced  on  and  stuck  to  Broadway. 

"If  my  conscience  hadn't    cut   up  worse 

as  time  passed  I  wouldn't    be  going  now. 

Sometimes,  in  the  tnidsl  of  a  dance  with 
Irene,     with     thousands    of    eyes    following 

me,  thoughts  of  the  folks  at  home  would 

pop  into  my  head.  After  that  I'd  dance 
like  an  automaton.  I'd  he  thinking  not 
of  being  graceful  as  I  could  hut  of  the 
reception  I'd  get  from  the  home  folks  if 
1  waited  until  the  war  was  over  to  go  back. 

"Even  my  own  mother  wouldn't  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  me.  And, 
could  1  blame  her'/  I  realized  nature  had 
designed  me  rather  for  dancing  than  for 
fighting.  That  worried  me  until  I  hit  on 
the  Aviation  Corps  idea. 

"Of  course,  it  looked  like  a  press  agent 
story.  I  knew  that.  But  I  wasn't  foot- 
loose. There  were  debts  to  be  worked  off 
and  provision  to  be  made  for  my  wife 
before  I  could  leave  America — before  I 
could  even  abandon  my  work  and  go 
down  to  the  aviation  school. 

"I  don't  know  whether  I'll  ever  see 
Broadway  again  or  not,"  he  finished.  "I 
wish  I  knew  how  I  was  going  to  take  it 
when  I  reach  the  front.  Suppose  I'll  be 
frightfully  afraid." 


WASHINGTON  IS  A  WHIRLPOOL  OF 
AUTOMOBILES 

HP  HE  influx  of  motor-cars  due  to  war- 
A  conditions  has  nearly  thrown  Wash- 
ington into  a  panic,  says  a  correspondent 
of  Automobile  Topics.  There  is  now  in 
Washington  a  passenger  automobile  for 
every  twenty-five  persons.  Dealers  and 
garage  men  are  waxing  fat,  and  the  traffic 
police  are  going  crazy.  The  congestion 
is  made  worse,  it  would  seem,  by  the  fact 
that  automobile  regulation  and  registra- 
tion at  the  national  capital  have  not  here- 
tofore been  rigid.  It  has  probably  been 
thought  that  the  "City  of  Magnificent 
Distances,"  with  its  fine,  broad  streets, 
would  never  need  such  strict  control;  but 
the  great  French  engineer  who  planned  the 
town  knew  not  the  automobile,  and  even  if 
he  had  known  it,  he  could  not  have  im- 
agined the  Great  War  and  realized  the 
part  that  Washington  would  have  to  play 
in  it.     We  read : 

The  city  boasts  of  a  population  of  not 
many  over  400,000  persons,  even  with  the 
vast  army  of  war-workers  who  have  been 
called  to  labor  for  their  country.  Never- 
theless there  are  approximately  15,000  pas- 
senger automobiles  in  the  city  owned  by  the 
permanent  residents.  To  this  have  been 
added  at  least  1,000  more  cars  by  the* 
business  men  who  have  been  drafted 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  to  assist 
Uncle  Sam.  In  other  words,  there  is  in, 
Washington  to-day  at  least  one  automo- 
bile to  every  twenty-five  persons,  including 
women  and  children. 

The  army  of  tourists  can  not  be  reduced 
to  statistics.  Even  Washington  police 
have  been  unable  to  make  an  estimate. 

The  automobile  conditions  in  the  na- 
tional capital  are  peculiar.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  similar  conditions  exist  in  any 
other  city  in  the  country.  Heretofore 
there  has  been  no  annual  registration  of 
automobiles  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  new  license 
tags  to-day  mount  to  such  large  numbers 
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as  62660,  for  example.  Dead  numbers 
have  not  been  accounted  for.  Beginning 
January  1,  however,  the  first  annual 
registration  will  take  place.  Heretofore  an 
automobile  license  has  been  perpetual  and 
has  cost  but  $2;  the  operator's  license  costs 
the  same  amount.  The  owner,  however, 
has  been  compelled  to  pay  annually  a  per- 
sonal tax  upon  the  value  of  his  machine. 

Beginning  with  the  new  year  there 
will  be  an  annual  registration,  and  licenses 
thereafter  will  cost  $3  for  cars  of  24  horse- 
power and  under,  $5  for  cars  between 
24  and  30  horse-power,  and  $10  for  cars  of 
over  30  horse-power.  And  still  the  per- 
gonal tax  will  apply.  The  Automobile  As- 
sociation is  striving  to  have  this  cor- 
rected by  increasing  the  annual  license  fee 
on  machines  and  eliminating  the  personal- 
tax  feature. 

The  influx  of  passenger  automobiles  as 
a  result  of  war-conditions  threw  the  city 
into  a  near-panic.  It  has  caused  many 
first  visitors  to  the  city  to  wonder  at  the 
strange  sights,  and  it  has  caused  con- 
siderable worry  to  the  police.  For  instance, 
parking  cars  in  the  streets  has  been  a 
rather  haphazard  matter.  It  was  only  in 
the  past  year  that  the  police  began  to 
draw  white  lines  on  the  asphalt  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  cars  should  be 
parked  and  the  spots  they  should  be  parked 
on.  Even  to-day  there  is  no  part  of  the 
city  where  parking  is  forbidden,  altho 
there  are  about  sixteen  city  blocks  in  all 
where  the  parking  is  limited  to  fifteen 
minutes,  which  is  calculated — doubtless 
by  an  unmarried  efficiency  expert — to  be 
sufficient  time  to  allow-  milady  to  rush  into 
a  store  and  do  her  shopping. 

But  the  influx  of  the  1,000  cars,  or 
thereabouts,  was  the  last  straw  that 
made  the  citizenry  feel  the  weight  of 
crowding.  It  was  only  in  the  past  month 
that  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  city 
came  out  with  the  startling  statement 
that  Washington  is  now  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  cities  in  the  United  States,  as 
evidenced  in  the  number  of  street  traffic 
accidents,  whereas  only  a  month  or  two 
before  it  ranked  high  for  safety. 


THE 


ROLL    OF    HONOR 
STORIES 


IN  SHORT 


fpHE  titles  of  the  short  stories  selected 
-»■  by  Edward  J.  O'Brien  from  the 
magazines  of  last  year  as  having  distinc- 
tion in  varying  degrees  are  given  below. 
In  the  "Letters  and  Art"  department  an 
article  states  the  principles  upon  which 
he  works.  In  the  Boston  Transcript, 
where  his  survey  appears  preliminarily  to 
his  volume  on  "The  Best  Short  Stories  of 
1917,"  he  writes: 

The  short  stories  which  I  have  examined 
in  this  study,  as  in  previous  years,  have 
fallen  naturally  into  four  groups.  The 
first  group  consists  of  those  stories  which 
fail,  in  my  opinion,  to  survive  either  the 
test  of  substance  or  the  test  of  form. 
These  stories  are  not  listed  below.  The 
second  group  consists  of  those  stories 
which  may  fairly  claim  that  they  survive 
either  the  test  of  substance  or  the  test  of 
form.  Each  of  these  stories  may  claim 
to  possess  either  distinction  of  technique 
alone,  or  more  frequently,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  a  persuasive  sense  of  life  in  them  to 
which  a  reader  responds  with  some  part  of 
his  own  experience.  Stories  included  in 
this  group  are  indicated  by  a  single  aster- 
isk. The  third  group,  which  is  composed 
of  stories  of  still  greater  distinction,  in- 
clude such  narratives  as  may  lay  convinc- 


Let  the  Service  Man  Help  You 


T 


"Y  and  E  "  maintains  competent  men  giving  highly  specialized 
System  Service  in  your  city — without  charge 


HE  war  has  certain- 
ly  shown   how    iin- 


omm 

That  Simplify 


portant  it  is  tor  every 
business  to  key  itself  up 
to  the  highest  efficiency. 

There  are  certain  phases 
of  this  process  in  which 
our  local  "Y  and  E"  rep- 
resentative can  and  wants 
to  help  you.  This  is  part 
of  his  regular  work — one 
of  the  things  that  we  em- 
ploy him  for. 

We  will  tell  you  all  we 
know  about  systems  for 
your  work,  will  give  you 
the  fruits  of  our  38  years' 
experience    and     study, 

will  spend  hours  of    time  working  out  the  right 
ideas  for  you — without  charge. 

Let  us,  for  example,  show  your  stationery  depart- 
ment how  to  store  its  stationery  and  keep  up  its 
minimums;  your  credit  department  how  to  take 
care  of  its  credit  reports ;  the  ad  vertising  department 
how  to  file  its  cuts  and  drawings;  the  sales  manager 
how  to  intensify  his  sales  work  through  routing 
maps,  etc.;  the  purchase  department  how  to  keep 

YawmananpFrbe  Mfg.(o. 

334  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  "Y  and  E"  Filing  Devices  and  Office  Systems. 

Branch  Offices:  Boston,  Sprinsrfield.Mass.,  New  York,  Albany,  Newark,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Pittsburgh.  Buffalo.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Los  Aniffles,  San  Francisco,  Oakland.     2,000  Agents  and  Dealers  in  more 
than  1,200  other  cities.      In  Canada:  The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd., 
Newmarket,  Ont.     Write  for  local  address. 


its  catalogs,  quotations,  and 
requisitions;  the  accounting 
department  how  to  keep  its 
ledgers  with  the  new  posting 
machine. 

Or  Banks,  let  us  show  you 
the  one  best  way  to  keep  your 
Liberty  Loan  accounts;  In- 
surance Men,  how  to  boil  down 
your  records  to  two  sets  of 
cards;  Schools,  how  to  work 
out  your  record  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

At  any  time  call  on  us  to 
show  your  clerks  how  to  trans- 
fer properly — how  to  index  the 
files  by  the  best  methods — 
how  to  install  a  follow-up. 

Send    us    the    coupon,    to- 
gether with  some 
brief  word  as  to 
what  kind?  of   /    "Y and  E 
record -keep- 
ing or  filing 
or  office  equipment   problems 

confront  you.  Let  us  look  /  Without  charge 
into  the  thing,  and  show  /  or  obligation  please 
,,«■■  v.«.„  -v  „„^  R"  —  /  send  information 
you    how      Y    and    fc,    —    /  about   itcras  chccked 

backed   by  the   best  and     /  x  below- 
oldest   technical    resour-    /  r    g  Service;  C 

ces  in  the  country-  /  pUing  Sy8tenis;0"Fire- 
can  help  you  to  a  so-   /  w  „..  s  -    ,  Cab'inet     r- 


334  St.  Paul  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


lution. 


Super-Wood  Filing  Cabi- 
nets;  CMachine  Account- 
ing Equipment;  OBlueprint 
Files;    D Record   Filing  Safe; 
DTransfer  Cases;DIndexTabs; 
CSt eel  Shelving  Systems;  C Effi- 
ciency Desks;    CShannon  "Arch" 
Files    and     Supplies;     □    Folders, 
Guides,  etc.;  OCard  Records  for 

[Your  workl 
i  addmsvn  "tarairi 


Save  Several  Shovels 

itillof  Coal  a  Day 


'  and  help  conserve  the  coal   supplv,  and  at  the 

.o'itv-'..  t'     same  time  reduce  your  fuel  cost  20  to  30%. 
You  can  do  this  if  you  use 

ADSCO    HEATING 

Atmospheric  System  Steam  or  Vapor  with   the  "ADSCO" 
Graduated  Radiator  Valve  and  "ADSCO"  Regulator 

This  "ADSCO*'  Valve  insures  a  saving,  because  of  positive  con- 
trol on  each  radiator.  You  open  the  valve  >i.  ';.  -'4'.  to  meet 
weather  conditions,  and  you  use  only  such  portion  of  radiator  as 
is  required;  much  the  same  as  you  control  your  gas  or  electricity. 

Our  Hullcini  i:t:f-]>  explain!  this  si-stem  of  heating.     Ask  (or  It, 

If  you   are  interested  in  heating  a  group  of  hnihlings  or  resi- 
dences, let  us  send  1011  our  Bullr-tin."(  Vntral  Station  Heating." 

AMERICAN  DISTRICT  STEAM  COMPANY 

General  Office  and  Works:  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Branches:  New  York  Chicago  Seattle 
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We  Will  Line 
Your  First  Suit 
with   a   $4.00 

Satin  Lining,  Free 

■— ^        HMMBHi         ■■■■-■— 

instead  of  rhe  usual  serge  or 
alpaca  lining  —  a  special  propo- 
sition to  introduce  the  unusual 
values  offered  by  our  system  of 
tailoring. 

We  have  no  agents — no  dealers — no  travel- 
ing salesmen —  our  values  make  their  own 
customers,  and  once  a  Bernard-Hewitt  cus- 
tomer, always  a  Bernard  Hewitt  customer. 
But  we  must  secure  your  first  order — hence 
this  special  offer. 
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Blue  Serge  Suit $ 

Made  to  Measure 

Yes  sir,  tailored  to  your  individual  measure 
from  all  pure  worsted,  serge,  blue,  light  blue 
or  black,  by  thoroughly  reliable,  experienced 
tailors,  and  in  the  latest  metropolitan  style — 
an  almost  unheard-of  value  in  these  times  of 
high  prices. 

If  you  don't  care  for  a  serge  suit,  our  big 
book  which  we  will  send  you  free  contains 
generous  samples  of  other  fabrics;  plain  and 
fancy  mixtures  from  leading  woolen  mills. 
Prices  $15.00  to  S35.00. 

The  $4.00  Satin  Lining  free  offer  goes — no 
matter  what  selection  you  make  —  and  we 
pay  all  shipping  charges.  We  take  all  the 
risk — you  none — for  this  is  our 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction -Money Refunded 

You  must  be  pleased  in  every  particular — in 
fit — in  style — in  workmanship  and  materials,  or 
we  don't  want  your  money.  Could  anything  be 
fairer?  Wiite  today — wear  tailor-made  clothes 
of  exceptional  style  and  value — dress  better 
and  save  money. 

Our  big  new  Spring  and  Summer  Book  is  ready 
for  you — contains  70  samples  latest  woolens — 
also  lowest  prices  on  men's  hats,  stioes  and  fur- 
nishings. It  is  your  guide  to  correct  and  eco- 
nomical clothes  buying.  Mail  coupon  below  or 
send  pest  card  at  once  for  your  copy. 


Mail  Coupon  for 

Big  New  Style  fJHIJU 

Book  70  Samples  rlvLL 


Bernard  Hewitt  Co.,  Desk  G-83 

24-434  So.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Spring  and  Summer 
Style  Book  with  70  Samples  Free — also  details 
of  your  special  lining  offer. 

Name 

Address 

iiinmir  1 :  i in  11111111  111111111  mill  inm  mmiii  nun  nun  innni  mini  1 
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ing  'hum  to  a    econd  reading,  b<  i  ach 

of  them  has  survii  ed  both  tests,  I  In 
of  substance  and  the  tot  of  form,    Btori  - 
included  in  this  group  are  indicated  by  two 
asterisks, 

Finally,  I  have  recorded  the  names  of  a 
Bmall  group  of  Btories  which  possess,  I 
believe,  an  even  finer  distinction  the  dis- 
tinction of  uniting  genuine  substance  and 
artistic  form  in  a  closely  woven  pat  tern 
with  Mich  sincerity  thai  these  stories  may 
fairly  claim  a  position  in  our  literature.     If 

all    of    these    stories    by    American    authors 

were  republished,  they  would  not  occupy 
more  space  than  six  average  novels.     My 

-election  of  them  does  not  imply  the 
critical  belief  that  they  are  great  B tones. 
It  is  simply  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  I 
have  found  the  equivalent  of  six  volumes 
worthy  of  republication  among  all  the 
stories  published  during  1917.  These 
stories,  when  (he  work  of  an  American 
author,  are  listed  in  the  special  ''Roll  of 
Honor."  In  compiling  this  list,  I  have 
permitted  no  personal  preference  or  prej- 
udice to  influence  my  judgment  con- 
sciously for  or  against  the  story.  To  the 
titles  of  certain  stories,  however,  in  the 
"Roll  of  Honor,"  an  asterisk  is  prefixed, 
and  this  .asterisk,  I  must  confess,  reveals 
in  some  measure  a  personal  preference. 
It  is  from  this  final  short  list  that  the 
twenty  stories  indicated  by  two  asterisks 
have  been  chosen  for  reprinting  in  "The 
Best  Short  Stories  of  1917." 

Here  is  the  Roll  of  Honor: 

The  Man  That  Was  in  Him.E.  Marshall 

**The  Knights  Move K.  F.  Gerould 

Babanchik C.  Krysto 

*Four  Days H.  Hemenway 

Saint  Dympna's  Miracle.  .  .  .E.  E.  Hunt 

♦Pearls  Before  Swine :C.  T.  Geer 

"Mirror!     Mirror!     Tell  Me 

True!'1 R.  W.  Sneddon 

Once  in  a  Lifetime B.  H.  Crabbe 

*From  Hungary "J.  Breck" 

*The  Flag  of  Eliphalet E.  Singmaster 

**The  Interval V.  O'Sullivan 

*The  Brothers T.  Beer 

One  Hundred  Dollars G.  Nafe 

"Mr.  Charles  Raleigh  Raw- 
don.  Ma'am" S.  N.  Cleghorn 

**The  Bunker  Mouse F.  S.  Greene 

♦♦"Ironstone" P.  Bottome 

From      the      Life:      Thomas 

Wales  Warren H.  J.  O'Higgins 

John  Fairchild's  Mirror J.  Lee 

**Onnie T.  Beer 

**The  Emperor  of  Elam H.  G.  Dwight 

Free W.  D.  Steele 

♦"Molly  McGwire,  Fourteen "F.  S.  Greene 

♦A  Country  Christmas G.  Showerman 

The  Three  Slavs A.  Brooks 

*The  Foundling G.  Cederschiold 

Solitary  Reaper F.  Hurst 

**Get  Ready  the  Wreaths F.  Hurst 

The  Bugler  of  the  Immortals. R.  Le  Gallienne 

Bunk L.  Steffens 

The  Great  Lost  Moment.  .  .  .  L.  Steffens 
A  New  England  War  Bride.  .  O.  H.  Prouty 

**A  Jury  of  Her  Peers S.  Glaspell 

The  Only  Time  He  Smiled..  .A.  Sullivan 
The  Pavilion  of  Saint  MercL.M.  H.  Vorse 
The  End  of  the  Underground  M.  Synon 

*The  Mistress F.  Campbell 

*The  Hearing  Ear S.  Glaspell 

The    Ring    With    the   Green 

Stone M.  E.  W.  Freeman 

Robert A.  Cowdery 

*Bixby's  Bridge G.  W.  Pangborn 

*Dare's  Gift E.  Glasgow 

The  Breach  in  the  Wall E.  Pottle 

The  Cloak  Also M.  E.  W.  Freeman 

**Laughter C.  C.  Dobie 

A  Surprize  In  Perspective .  .  .  F.  T.  Barnard 

Nemesis A.  Brown 

The  Idealist L.  S.  Portor 

The  Boy's  Mother L.  S.  Portor 

*The  Hand  of  Jim  Fane K.  F.  Gerould 

♦The  Flying  Teuton A.  Brown 

*The  Understudy J.  Morton 

The  Gift C.  C.  Dobie 

'What  Thev  Seem K.  F.  Gerould 

*Ked's  Hand W.  D.  Steele 

**None  So  Blind M.  Synon 

*Frazee L.  F.  Hartman 

A  Point  of  Honor W.  D.  Steele 

The  Emptv  Pistol C.  C.  Dobie 

*East  of  Eden K.  F.  Gerould 

*The       Woman       at       Seven 

Brothers W.  D.  Steele 

Like   Argus   of  the   Ancient 

Time J.  London 

*Murder? ' Seumas  O'Brien 

The  Man  Who  Went  Back .  .  G.  A.  Chamberlain 

The  Return  of  K  of  K M.  R.,S.  Andrews 

A  Matter  of  Gesture S.  Glaspell 

*The  Scar  That  Tripled W.  G.  Shepherd 

**The  Gay  Old  Dog E.  Ferber 

The  Madonna B.  Rosenblatt 

A  Professor "John  Amid " 

Ghosts E.  E.  Hunt 


\  Shaft  of  Light  H    -.  hneider 

rden  ..f  Bleep  Mark  Btai 

The  Ascetic  1  ,    Raisin 

"♦The  Strange-Looking  Man  I-    K   Johnaon 

♦White  Handi  \\    1  > 

The  Boomi  rang  M    I.    \\    freeman 

*  Unj  H   Norton 
Tin     Mad    Man.    the    Dead 

Man,  and  the  Devil  8    Ma.manus 

'  \  Little  Nipper  o'  Hid.  an  - 

Barbor  \    Duncan 

♦♦Ching.  Ching.  Chinaman  w    l>   8b 

1  he  Lons  \  acation  I    Buzzell 

\  1  riend  ol  the  People  1  ■    A.  smith 

•  tin  Excursion  E   8.  Babcocb 

Inbon  Pete  R.  M    Ballet 

*Our  Dog  (     (     Dobie 

•The  Christmas  Angel  E   Singmaster 

♦♦Lonel)  Placi  -  1    Buzzell 

w  Idow  La  Hue  B.  L.  Masters 
♦When  Did  You  Write  Your 

Mother  Last?  A     ;..  wis 

♦♦The  Path  of  Glorj  M   B   Pulver. 

►The  Pamilj  Tree  1    8  Cobb 

Cinnamon    Seed    and    Bandy 

Bottom  IS    Cobb 

A  Perfect  Gentleman <;.  Weston 

♦♦Boys  Will  Be  Boys  I    8   Cobb 

The  Other  soldiers  in  France. (V  Harris 

♦Quality  Folks    I    S    Cobb 

John  O  May    M    s    Hurt 

Blood  Brothers MRS.  Andrews 

♦The  Wax  Doll .  K.  F  Gerould 

Clay-Shuttered  Doors M.  Synon 

♦♦A  Cup  of  Tea  M.S.  Burt 

♦The  End  of  the  Koad G.  A.  Smith 

Breath  o'Dawn J.  B.  Connolly 

♦His  Father's  Flag A.  C.  Cordon 

♦Miss  Fothereill N.  Richardson 

The  Clorv  of  the  Wild  Green 

Earth M.  s.  Burt 

♦Closed  Doors M.S.  Burt 

♦♦"A  Certain  Rich  Man — ".  .  .  L.  Perrv 

♦The  Heart  of  Life M.  Nicholson 

Le  Panache MS.  Burt 

The  Untold  Lie S.  Anderson 

♦The  Scar E.  S.  Tabcr 

"  Mother" S.  Anderson 

A  Devil  of  a  Fellow  W.  D.  Steele 

♦Bread-Crumbs W.  Frank 

Rudd W.  Frank 

Farmhands M.  Dodge 

The  Thinker S.  Anderson 

♦The  Sea-Turn C.  Jones 

The  Lonely  House R.  W.  Kauffman 

The  Candles  of  Romance. .  .  .  W.  Frank 

♦♦The  Caller  in  the  Night B.  Kline 

Kamerad E.  I.  Folsom 

♦The  Portrait E.  Pottle 

Bovhood  Friends E.  L.  Masters 

The  Great  God M.  H.  Vorse 


GENERAL    SIR    WILLIAM    ROBERTSON 
BEGAN   ARMY   LIFE  AS  A   PRIVATE 

WHEX  a  British  Cabinet  has  to  ex- 
plain to  Parliament  the  transfer  of  a 
General  from  one  post  to  another,  it  is  a 
safe  wager  that  the  said  General  is  worth 
a  few  minutes  of  the  reader's  time  and  a 
few  inches  of  the  editor's  space.  General 
Sir  William  Robertson  has  been  retired 
as  Chief  of  the  British  Imperial  General 
Staff  and  given  what  is  known  as  the 
"Eastern  command."  That  is,  he  com- 
mands the  eastern  part  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  Germans  would  encounter 
him  if  they  landed  there — which  is  not 
expected.  Writing  from  Paris  to  the  New 
York  Globe,  Herbert  Corey  declares  that  in 
manj'  of  his  characteristics  he  is  said  to 
resemble  Kitchener.  His  friends  declare 
that  he  is  a  great  organizer,  as  was  Kitch- 
ener, and  a  first-class  field-general  as  well, 
which  they  say  Kitchener  was  not. 

Dour  and  hard  and  feared  by  the  fathers' 
sons  in  the  Army,  the  fighting  men  fol- 
lowed Robertson  enthusiastically,  says  Mr. 
Corey,  who  draws  this  picture  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  around  whom  and  his 
military  confreres  there  has  arisen  some- 
thing of  a  storm  in  England: 

Robertson  began  army  life  as  a  private 
soldier.  He  had  no  pull,  no  rich  relatives, 
no  social  position  whatever.  Any  man  who 
can  fight  his  way  through  the  barriers 
which  the  British  Army  of  before  the 
war  erected  between  commissioned  rank 
and  the  private  soldier  must  of  necessity 
be  a  strong  man.  In  the  last  fifty  years, 
or  thereabouts,  only  two  such  men  have 
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"X/T  OTORISTS  are  facing  this  double 
**■  **■  problem:  tKey  need  cars  more 
than  ever,  and  more  than  ever  they 
must  keep  down  cost.  This  is  the  chief 
reason  for  the  increased  demand  for 
Firestone  Tires  this  year. 

Motorists  are  looking  closely  into  the 
tire  question,  not  only  because  the 
right  choice  saves  tire  money  but 
because  on  the  tire  greatly  depends 
the  consumption  of  fuel  and  wear  on 
the  car. 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar  sums  up  all  the 
various  kinds  of  saving  so  necessary 
now  for  the  general  as  well  as  the 
individual  good.  The  added  cost  of 
Firestone  Cord  Tires  is  more  than  off- 
set by  added  mileage,  and  their  rugged 
dependability  means  not  only  your 
personal  comfort  but  that  travel  effi- 
ciency which  answers  a  national  need, 
See  your  dealer. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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P/IKRQ 

FOR  BETTER  G/1RDENS 


FOR  YOUR 

WAR  GARDEN 

Pakro  Seedtape  and  the  beautiful  Pakro 
catalog  will  help  you  to  have  a  profitable 
War  Garden.  Pakro  Seedtape  is  the 
scientific  way  of  planting.  The  seeds 
are  evenly  and  accurately  spaced  in  a 
thin  paper  tape.  And  a  whole  row  is 
planted  at  a  time,  resulting  in  straight 
rows  of  evenly  spaced  plants.  Thinning 
out  is  practically  eliminated. 

Pakro  loose  seeds  are  the  same  Quality 
Seeds  that  arc  in  the  tape. 

The  Quantity  Package 
of  Quality  Seeds 

A  Pakro  garden,  either  Pakro  Seedtape 
or  Pakro  Loose  Seeds,  is  a  successful 
garden.  Your  dealer  has  118  varieties  of 
Pakro  Seedtape  and  Seeds.  Order  your 
Seeds  today. 

And  you  should  have  a  copy  of  the 
beautiful  Pakro  catalog.  The  illustra- 
tions are  from  actual  photographs  and 
reproduced  in  actual  colors.  It  shows 
how  a  million  garden  owners  saved  time 
and  work  and  money  last  season  in 
planting  their  gardens.  It  describes  the 
Pakro,  the  easy  way  of  planting.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 

American  Seedtape  Company 

Pakro    Building 
371    Ogden   Street,    NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Bulb   Growing   for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.  Tells  all  .ibout  the  planting,  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  bulbs,  indoors  and  out.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.   Cloth.   60c  net,  by  mail  68c. 

FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Have  you  felt  the  magnetic  attrac- 
tion of  this  glory  of  the  garden? 

It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  pick  Roses  from  my  own 
garden  and  that  sensation  of  pleasure 
should  be  yours.  The  Roses  in  my 
garden  were  selected  from  Cromwell 
Gardens  Handbook.  Mr.  Pierson 
sent  me  a  copy  and  he  will  mail  one 
to  you  if  you  send  him  your  name 
and  address. 

Cromwell  Gardens 

A.  N.  PIERSON,  Inc. 
Box  34,  CROMWELL,  CONN. 
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uuii    genera  One    htm    Hector 

MaoGregor,  the  Fighting  Mac,"  be- 
loved of  the  Mi  i'  iab  Anns .  T-hi  ol  hi  t  ii 
Robertson 

The  i  u'>  men  were  alike  m  some  n    p< 
Their  individual  force  ww&  of  an  almost 
crushing  character.     MaoGregor  made  Ins 

tirM    big  -tep   when   he   took  command   of  a 

regiment  of  Scotch  Boldiero  who  had  been 
bo  mishandled  by  officers  who  did  nol 
know  their  business  that  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  mutiny.  The  threat  had  made  its 
way  through  the  army  that  the  High- 
landers would  -hoot  in  the  back  any  officers 
who  tried  to  had  thein  into  battle. 

"Shoot     inc.     if    sou    dare,"    said    Mao- 

Gregor. 

Then  he  talked  to  them.  lie  did  not 
attempt  to  defend  the  officers  who  had 
made  mistakes.  He  did  not  refer  to  them. 
He  told  the  Scotch  soldiers  what  would 
happen  to  them  if  they  did  not  fight,  and 
wound  up  by  daring  them  to  follow  him. 
The  men  in  the  kilts  had  been  twisting 
uneasily  as  they  listened  to  him.  When 
he  went  forward  they  went  forward  with 
a  roar.  The  particular  enemy  in  front 
of  them  was  wiped  out.  The,  maddened 
Scotchmen  had  rather  face  a  dozen 
enemies  than  another  ten  minutes  of 
MaoGregor's  tongue.  He  was  the  idol  of 
the  British  Army  until  he  shot  himself  in 
Paris  a  few  years  ago. 

While  possessing  all  the  daring  of  Mac- 
Gregor,  Robertson  is  described  as  the  more 
intellectual  soldier  and  less  the  fighting  man. 
He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1860  and 
joined  the  Queen's  Lancers  when  seven- 
teen, and  the  writer  says: 

There  is  a  lovely  story  that  one  of  his 
officers  discovered  the  youngster  holding  a 
book  with  one  hand  while  he  curried  his 
horse  with  the  other,  and  that  thereafter 
the  boy's  promotion  was  rapid.  That  may 
be  dismissed  as  sheer  nonsense. 

There  was  no  more  hidebound  and 
caste-wrapt  institution  in  the  world  than 
was  the  British  Army  of  before  the  war. 
Birth  counted  for  everything,  and  ability 
in  a  private  soldier  for  very  little.  The 
utmost  the  private  could  hope  for  was 
non-commissioned  rank. 

Robertson  is  a  strong,  dignified,  self- 
contained  man  who  was  eleven  years  in  the 
ranks  as  private  and  non-commissioned 
officer  before  he  won  his  first  commission. 
It  was  three  years  later  before  he  became 
a  full-fledged 'lieutenant,  in  1891. 

If  it  hardened  him  it  did  not  warp 
him.  There  is  a  story  of  the  early  days 
in  India  in  which  one  officer  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  attitude  of 
social  hostility  to  the  man  who  had 
made  his  way  up  from  the  ranks.  There 
was  nothing  that  demanded  action  by 
Robertson.  It  was  simply  that  the  man 
showed  by  his  manner  that  because  of 
birth  he  felt  himself  infinitely  Robert- 
son's superior.  In  later  years  Robertson 
made  use  of  this  man  in  an  important  mis- 
sion for  which  a  specialized  study  had 
peculiarly  adapted  him.  He  was  pro- 
moted as  a  reward.  He  came  to  thank 
Robertson  and  to  apologize  for  his  "mis- 
taken" attitude  of  previous  years.  He 
indicated  that  Robertson  had  been 
generous. 

"I  used  you  because  you  could  do  what 
I  wanted  done,"  was  Robertson's  reply. 
"I  recommended  you  for  promotion  be- 
cause you  had  earned  it.  Promotion  is 
open  to  any  other  officer  under  my  com- 
mand upon  the  same  terms." 

Robertson  is  a  specialist  in  everything 
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1  a  at  fur  hom*  gardenerm. 

Gl  I  your  garden  produce  early — 
reuse  your  soil  the  greatest  po 
ble  number  of  times  grow  the  right 
things  in  the  right  soil  don't  let  the 
sliaily  comet  lie  idle  plant  right  things 
at  the  right  time — grow  the  things  that 
have  the  greatest  toed  value —  which 
cut  down  the  grocery  bills  the  most. 
Make  every  inch  §f  garden  soil  do 
double  and  triple  the  duty  as  it  -will  do 
under  scientific  gardening. 

Yours  is  the  direct  pay  of  pleasur- 
able hours  that  mean  health  and  re- 
serve energy  for  every  member  of  the 
family  -  the  keen  joy  in  making  things 
grow,  the  table  delight  of  one-minute 
fresh  vegetables,  and  the  direct  profit 
of  real  reduction  in  the  grocery  bills. 

Don't  handicap  Uncle  Sam  by  hap- 
hazard gardening — "do  your  bit"  to 
the  utmost — garden  scientifically,  as 
you  can  in  your  garden,  big  or  small, 
if  you  will  send  for  this  authoritative 
book  on  scientific  gardening — The 
Corona  Garden  Guide.  If  you  don't 
see  at  first  examination  that  here  is 
just  the  thing  you  have  been  looking 
for,  just  say  so — back  will  come  your 
10c  and  you  can  still  keep  the  book. 

10c  for  this  Garden  Guide 

— a  comprehensive,  authoritative  encyclo- 
pedia of  scientific  gardening  for  practical 
day  by  day,  month  by  month  application 
to  your  garden,  big  or  small.  It  gives  you 
full  information  about  everything  that  is 
garden-grown,  vegetables,  berries,  fruits, 
decorative  shrubs,  vines  and  flowers. 

CORONA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Dept.  3,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


POULTRY      AND      PIGEONS      FOR     PROFIT 

Foy's  big  book  tells  all  about  it.  Contains 
many  colored  plates— an  encyclopedia  of  poul- 
try information,  poultry  houses,  feeding  for 
eggs,  etc.  Written  by  'a  man  who  knows. 
Sent  for  5  cents.  Low  prices,  fowls  and  eggs. 
FRANK    FOY.    Box    3,   CLINTON,    IOWA 


Om  Vaughan's  Hazel  Size 

~¥\  "1  f\~|^     for  Early  Green  or  Large  Winter 
JP*XVJJHi    Onions.    White,  Red  or  Yellow. 
Pint,  30c;  quart,  50c;  prepaid. 

Vaughan's  Bulk  Seeds  of  new 
crop  are  now  ready.  You  can't 
order  too  early  this  year,  many 
are  scarce  and  will  soon  be  gone. 
Vaughan's  Seed  Book  for  1918 
tells  the  whole  story.  Mailed  FREE, 
East  and  West.  Largest  growers  of 
Onions,  Cabbage,  and  Radish  have  used  Vaughan's  Seeds 
for  more  than  forty  years.     Write  for  a  copy  today. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE  &u  Llft..VwH,YCoARG2 
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The  most  beautiful  book  published  on  the 
subject  of  Roses  and  Rose-growing.  Illus- 
trated with  over  70  full-page  plates  in  color 
and  half-tone,  and  embracing  within  its  pages 
a  vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge  concerning 
Rose  selection  andevery  phase  of  Rose  culture. 

By  H.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  "The  Ideal  Gar- 
den," "The  Garden  at  Home,"  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  unusually  beautiful  pictures 
which  the  book  contains,  the  practical  section 
gives  full  and  complete  guidance  in 

How  to  Plant— How  to  Care  For-How  to  Perfect 
Various  Types  of  Roses— Covering  Prac- 
tically every  Variety  Known. 

l2mo.  cloth,  $2.00  net.  Average  Carriage  Charges,  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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pertaining  to  the  art  of  war.  As  a  youngster 
in  the  ranks  he  studied  languages  and 
dialects    untiringly.      He    rose    from    the 

ranks  because  he  would  not  be  denied.     AlS 

a  commissioned  officer  he  was  assigned 
to  tin'  intelligence  department  and  made 

good.  He  was  wounded  at  ('liilral,  and 
mentioned  in  dispatches  for  his  gallantry. 
The  success  of  that  action  was  due  largely 

to  the  perfect  information  furnished  by 
the  men  under  Robertson's  direction,     lie 

has  never  served  in  Egypt,  which  school 
has  not  unnaturally  proved  under  Kitch- 
ener as  a  source  of  fortune.  When  the 
South-African  War  broke  out  he  was  no! 
called  for  at   first . 

"Never  mind,"  lie  said  on  one  occasion 
to  some  officers  who  regretted  their 
absence  from  that  field,  "before  the  war  is 

over  we  shall  all  he  needed." 

He  was  right.  He  went  to  Africa  witli 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  the  information 
he  gatherered  enabled  Genera]  French 
to  defeat  Cronje.  Before  the  war  ended 
.  he  had  proved  so  valuable  that  he  was 
called  to  London  to  serve  in  the  War- 
Office,  The  important  part  he  played 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war  has  been 
little  known,  because  Robertson  is  seen 
little  .in  society.  He  lacked  the  adver- 
tising that  others  gained  by  such  means. 
But  in  the  War-Office  he  was  known. 

He  is  a  big  man  physically,  with  that 
cold  and  stern  exterior  that  marked 
Kitchener.  In  times  of  peace  he  played 
golf  and  rode  daily  to  keep  himself  in 
condition.  He  has  been  forced  to  give 
up  golf  during  the  war.  He  rarely  "week- 
ends." His  sang-froid  is  remarkable.  In 
the  field  he  has  the  quality  of  determining 
upon  a  new  line  of  action  on  the  instant, 
but  he  never  permits  himself  to  be  forced 
into  action  which  he  does  not  approve. 
Pressure  can  not  be  exerted  on  Robertson, 
it  is  said.  He  does  not  recognize  it.  In 
this,  too,  he  is  like  Kitchener. 


Never  Touched  Him. — An  old  gentleman 
was  being  shaved  by  a  barber  who  had 
evidently  become  unnerved  by  the  pre- 
vious night's  dissipation.  Finally  he  cut 
the  gentleman's  chin.  The  latter  looked 
up  at  the  man  reproachfully  and  said: 

'  You  see,  my  man,  what  comes  of  hard 
drinking." 

Yes,  sir,"  said  the  barber,  consolingly, 
"it  makes  the  skin  tender." — Pittsburg 
Ch  ro n  icle  Telcgrn  ph . 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  Thk 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct. 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagxalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Explosives  ^Chemicals 

ifff^         High  Explosives 


Straiihl  Dynamite 
O.I  Wrli  Kxploiivc» 
Gelatin  Dynamite 
Quarry  Powder 


i  Dvnamite 
Low  Powderi 
Bin  tinir  Olatin 
Firm  Powder 


^N<\\Vii7^>v ^    Permissible  Explosives 

^T^  ^/^^^^^  ^"\*^^^  A  ^£J  CFof  i.-.t*-y  and  dusty  coal  mines) 

*  ^O  /  \^J_i  Coalite  (6  grades)  Vigorite  (6  grades) 

^_  ^^\  C^\   i  Miners  Friend  (6  grades) 

Atlas  Blasting  Powder 


"A"   and   "B"   Blasting  in  all  standard 
granulations 

Sporting  Powder  for 

Shotguns  Rifles  Revolvers 

Smokeless  and  Black 

Fireworks  Powder 


Also  a  full  line  of  Blasting  Supplies 


CHEMICALS 


,/ 


Ammonium  Nitrate 
Sodium  Nitrite.  96%  Purity 
Sulphuric  Acid,  all  strength! 

up  to  Wlo   free   >(>_, 
Nitric  Acid,  all  trades 


Mixed  Acids,  ennraininf 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
Nitrocellulose,  all  grades 
Nitre  Cake — Lacquers 
Leather  Cloth 


The  largest 
manufacturers 
of  ammonium 
nitrate  in  the 
country, 


General  usersofexplo»h-esand  chemicals  should  write  for  further 
information.  Farmers,  owners  of  rsrates  and  lumbermen 
should  write  for  a  copy  of  "Better  Farming. "     Mailed  free. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 


WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 


L.  D.-i 


Sales  Offices:  Allentown  (Pa.),  Birmingham  (Ala.),  Boston. 

Chicago.    Des  Moines,    Houghton   (Mich.).     Joplin    (Mo.). 

Kan-as  City.  Knoxville.  McAlester  (Okla.).  Nashville.   New 

Orleans.  New  Vork.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  (Kan.). 

Pittsburgh    (Pa.).     Pottsville    (Pa.) 

St.  Louis.  Wilkes-Barre 


Will  Save  Your  Chicks  bargains  in  seeds 


Any  reader  of   this  paper  who  will  write  P.  J.   Kelly 
the  Poultryman,  at  24  N.  2nd  St.,  Minneapolis.  Minn, 
will    receive   a    Free  Copy  of  his  new  booklet  "White 
Diarrhoea  in   Baby  Chicks."     It  tells    how  to  prevent, 
remedy  and  save  the  whole  hatch.     It's  free.    Write 
for  it  at  once.  Advi 


Hundreds  of  special  offers  in  surplus  stock  <>f 
eeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.    Don't  buy 
until  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog, 
mailed    free  if  you   mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  44,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


irlowers  ell  S 


ummer 


For  One  Dollar 

BESIDE  your  Vegetable  Garden  plant  these  bulbs.  They  are 
.  heap,  rite,  live,  and  increase  yearly,  with  Kay  flowers  the  sum- 
mer through.  There  is  no  flower  more  easily  grown,  nor  one  that 
blooms  more  readily  than  Till':  GLADIOLUS,  and  by  repeated 
plantings,  a  continued  bloom  may  be  had  all  summer  long.  The 
huge  spikes  are  graceful  and  fascinating  in  their  jjreat  array  of 
brilliant  colors.  If  cut  as  the  first  Sower  opens  and  placed  in  water, 
the  flowers  develop  for  a  week,  even  to  the  last  bud,  without  losing 
their  richness  of  color. 

GLADIOLI  require  no  nursing,  spraying  or  other  special  attention. 
Commence  planting  in  April  ami  repeat  at  H>da>  intervals  until  the 
end  of  June,  and  you  will  have  flowers  until  late  autumn. 

Vaughan's   Homewood   Gladioli 

is  a  mixture  carefully  selected  from  our  large  Named  List,  grown  by 
ourselves,  .mil  comprises  the  beet  pinks,  whites.  red-,  and  many  other 
beautiful  shades  of  this  srand  flower.  We  offer  thi*  at 

75  Fine  Bulbs,  mixed,  for  $1.00 

mailed  free  to  easterners  within  4th  Postal  Zone  (600  miles)  from 
Chicago  or  New  York  For  further  zones  add  16  cents  in  stamps. 
Pamphlet  "How  to  Grow"  Is  enclosed  in  every  package. 

\-L-,~ir-r  k  m  re  »tr  F°r  $2.25  we  will   include   with    the    above 

Til      vrio  roBUK      Gladioli    our    No.    2  Collection.    Vegetable 
1HLUARKJRJI..3.     Seeds     (ordered    alone    $1.50). 
70    I  nrof    Plrte    best  kinds,  enough  for  50  ft.  garden.  * 'J     'IE 
*"    ^dlSc    r  ins.  and  the  above75  bulbs,  all  prepaid.  «PX.ZC7 

Vaughan's  Catalogue  "Gardening  Illustrated" goes zvith 
either,  or  by  mail  FREE,  1 52  big  pages  with  colored  inserts. 

U.  8.  Govt 
License 
No.  GS107U 


Vaughan's   Seed   Store 

31-33  West  Randolph  Street  (Dept.  D)  CHICAGO 
41-43  Barclay  Street  (Dept.  D)  NEW  YORK 
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This  scene,  depicting  the  Ruthless  Destruction  of  Agricultural   Implements  by  the  Hun  before 
he    was    hurled    back    in    Northern    France,   shows    one    reason    for    the    food   shortage   of   1918. 

The  Tractor  in  the  Fight  Against  Hunger 


A  national  food  emergency,  unprecedented 
in  American  history,  confronts  us.  Its  so- 
lution depends  upon  the  nation's  biggest 
business  —farming.  The  call  which  went 
to  the  farms  in  1917  was  urgent.  It  was 
answered  with  an  output  valued  at  twenty 
billion  dollars.  This  response  was  six  billion 
dollars  in  excess  of  the  1916  production. 
The  crisis  of  1918  is  more  acute.  It  means 
we  must  till  more  than  330,000,000  acres 
devoted  to  the  staple  crops,  that  we  must 
produce  more  than  twenty  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  agricultural  products.  It  means  that 
more  than  ever  before  the  American  farmer 
must  be  the  bulwark  of  our  existence,  the 
paramount  factor  in  our  fight  against  the 
Hun. 

The  great  food  drive  of  1918  opens  with 
severe  handicaps.  Most  serious  is  the  short- 
age of  labor.  It  is  estimated  that  207.000 
men  have  been  drafted  from  the  farms.  In- 
ducements of  high  wages  have  drawn  thou- 
sands more  from  field  to  factory.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  implements,  fert  ilizers,  seeds,  and 
all  farm  supplies  are  still  mounting  in  cost. 

But  the  farming  business,  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  its  owners,  is  girding  for  the  battle, 
and  with  nature  on  its  side,  will  win  victory. 

The  biggest  factor  in  this  vast  achieve 
ment,  undoubtedly  the  one  factor  which  will 
make  it  possible,  is  the  farm  tractor.  At  a 
time  when  man  power  on  the  farm  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb  the  biggest  year  of  tractor  pro- 
duction and  progress  promises  to  supply 
the  deficiency. 

The  application  of  the  tractor  and  of  its 
first  cousin,  the  motor  cultivator,  at  this 
time  is  a  solution  of  the  food  problem  of 
incalculable  importance. 

REPLACING  MAN  POWER 

More  important  than  its  ability  to  substi- 
tute mechanical  power  for  horse  power  is  the 
tractor's  replacement  of  farm  hands.  "The 
tractor  is  doing  the  work  of  18,000  to  20,000 
men  in  Kansas,"  says  Farm  Machinery — 
Farm  Power.  "J.  C.  Mohler,  Secretary  of 
the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  just 
compiled  a  census  of  the  tractors  in  use  in 
that  state  and  he  found  that 
the  increase  had  been  over 
100  percent  in  less  than  two 
years. 

"The  Government  has 
taken  over  2.3,000  men  from 
Kansas  for  army  and  navy 
service.  By  far  the  larger 
percentage  of  these  men  are 
either  directly  from  the  farm 
or  available  for  farm  labor. 
1 1  has  been  a  tremendous  job 
to  bring  into  the  state  the 
forces  which  would  accom- 
plish the  work  required  of 
this  amount  of  man  power. 
The  tractor  has  come  near- 
est to  doing  it  of  any  single 
agency.  But  for  the  tractor. 
Kansas  could  not  have  sown 
more  than  9,000.000  acres  of 
wheat  last  fall.  The  ground 
was  plowed,  harrowed  and 
actually  seeded  with  trac- 
tors." 


SPEEDING  UP  TILLAGE 

In  meeting  the  crucial  food  needs  of  the 
present,  the  tractor's  ability  to  save  time 
and  increase  crop  acreage  is  vital.  Two 
horses  and  a  man  with  a  walking  plow  may 
under  average  conditions  plow  two  acres  a 
day.  "As  an  example  of  the  efficiency  of  t  he 
tractor,"  says  The  Tractor  and  das  Engine 
Review,  "it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
machine,  with  a  drawbar  rating  of  20-horse 
power,  will  plowfrom  fifteen  to  twenty  acres 
a  day,  or  it  will  disk  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
acres."  The  tractor  can  be  run  night  and 
day  and  works  best  in  high  temperature. 

BIGGER  CROPS  PER  ACRE 

J.  B.  Bartholomew,  a  leading  student  of 
tractor  development,  sums  the  tractor's 
power  for  thorough  work  as  follows:  "The 
tractor  operator  can  raise  larger  crops  be- 
cause he  plows  deeper,  can  make  a  better 
seed  bed,  can  cultivate  and  till  the  soil  more 
and  better  after  the  crop  has  been  planted; 
wit  h  a  medium  or  small  tractor  he  can  double 
his  output — that  is,  he  can  tend  more  than 
twice  as  much  land  and  he  can  do  it  better 
and  with  less  labor  and  with  less  expense. 
Therefore  he  can  make  more  crops  grow  on 
the  same  area  that  he  heretofore  farmed 
with  horses,  but  in  addition  he  can  accom- 
plish this  same  result  over  more  than  twice 
the  area." 

ENDING  LABOR  DISCONTENT 

The  relation  of  the'  farm  tractor  to  dis- 
content in  agricultural  labor  at  this  time  is 
most  important. 

To  close  observers  of  power  farming  prog- 
ress it  has  been  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  tractor  is  exerting  a  material  in- 
fluence in  stemming  the  tide  of  young  men 
away  from  the  farms.  The  reason  for  this  is 
psychological.  One  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  drift  from  the  farm  is  the  monotony  and 
drudgery  of  manual  labor.  When  power 
machinery  is  introduced  to  relieve  this,  an 
element  of  fascination  enters  into  the  work. 
Every  man  who  has  sat  on  the  seat  of  a 
tractor,  who  has  felt  the  throb  of  the  engine, 


American  Women  are  Fighting  the  Battle  for  Bigger  Crops 
is    being    Driven  by    a    Vassar    Student    on    the     Model 


and  looked  down  upon  the  furrows  turning 
over,  has  experienced  tins. 

"We  already  have  written  of  the  magnet- 
ism of  the  tractor  in  holding  the  farm  boys 
on  the  farm,"  says  an  editorial  writer  in 
Farm  Implement  \>  ws,  "and  of  course  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  farmer  who  has 
several  sons  who  stay  at  home  has  no  labor 
problem.  Recently  an  Illinois  farmer,  in 
discussing  tractor  use,  said  that  the  purchase 
of  a  tractor  had  made  it  less  difficult  for 
him  to  obtain  competent  help. 

"That  men  who  have  not  heretofore  en- 
gaged in  farm  work  will  be  more  likely  to  do 
so  when  tractor  operation  is  a  part  of  it, 
also  is  a  sound  proposition." 

WOMEN  AND  THE  TRACTOR 

Among  the  quarter  of  a  million  women 
farmers  in  England  are  many  who  are  suc- 
cessfully operating  tractors.  In  the  United 
States  the  list  of  women  tractor  drivers  is  in- 
creasing. A  woman  tractor  owner  in  New  York 
stale  says:  "I  am  the  proud  owner  of  a  tractor 
and  have  fitted  30  acres  of  land  for  sowing  in  40 
hours'  time.  I  have  never  called  a  man  from  his 
work  to  assist  me  with  the  tractor  in  any  way." 

The  illustration  on  this  page  shows  another 
woman  tractor  operator  who  found  driving  the 
tractor  no  more  difficult  than  running  a  motor  car. 
The  tractor  enables  farmerettes  to  accomplish 
large  results  in  the  present  emergency. 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  TRACTOR 

Intelligent  and  careful  operation  of 
tractors  is  essential  to  success,  and  never 
more  so  than  this  year.  Greater  emphasis 
is  being  placed  upon  this  need  by  the  makers  and 
by  governmental  authorities.  Several  of  the  big- 
gest tractor  builders  are  maintaining  hundreds  of 
tractor  schools.  State  agricultural  authorities  are 
also  awakening  to  the  need  of  tractor  instruction. 
Plans  made  by  the  bureau  of  production  of  the 
New  York  State  Food  Commission  contemplate 
holding  schools  to  train  farm  tractor  operators 
during  the  coming  few  months. 

EARLY  ORDERS  IMPERATIVE 

About  55,000  tractors  were  built  in  1917. 
It  is  expected  that  the  1918  output  will  be 
100,000  machines.  The  industry  is  con- 
fronted with  serious  labor  and  material  shortage, 
exceptionally  heavy  export  demands,  and  chaotic 
transportation  facilities.  One  manufacturer  of  a 
small  sized  tractor  states  he  is  9,300  orders  behind 
in  his  output  and  has  a  list  of 
200  unfilled  dealer  applications. 

GET  BEHIND 
THE  TRACTOR 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
national  government  to 
lend  every  assistance  pos- 
sible toward  the  speeding 
up  of  tractor  output. 
National  and  state  departments 
of  agriculture  and  state  agricul- 
tural colleges  should  work  as 
never  before  for  the  intelligent 
introduction  of  tractors.  Manu- 
facturers should  bend  their  ener- 
gies toward  tractor  progress,  and 
operators  should  perfect  them- 
selves in  correct  use  of  tractors. 

Cooperation  all  along  the  line 
will  do  much  to  provide  for  the 
future  food  needs.  The  man  on 
the  tractor  looms  large  in  OUT 
hopes  to-day. 

TRACTOR  DEPARTMENT 

.  This  Tractor  TheliterdryDfeest 

College    Farm.  J-«w       s        O 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Teuton  Word  of  Cheer. — When  hi-  sub- 
jects ask  him  for  food  all  the  Kaiser  can 
answer  is:  "  Cheer  tip  !  The  wurst 
yet  to  come." — New  York  Evening  Sun. 


\- 


No  Cause  for  Worry.     Cholly     "  After 

all,  fools  make  lite  amusing.     When  all  the 
fools  are  dead  I  don't  want  to  he  alive." 

Charlotte — •"  Don't  worry,  yon  won't 
be." — Boston  Transcript. 


A     Feminine     Solomon.  — 11  k  —  "  How 
about  getting  married?" 

Shk — "  Getting      married — if     it's     the 
right   tfirl—  should  double  the  life  of  your 
tires  and  out   your    gasoline   Hill   in   two." 
— St.  Louis  (jlobi-I)i  mocrat. 


His  Photograph 

He  thought  he'd  surely  made  a  hit 

When  for  his   photograph  she  prayed — 

"Out   when  this  calls,"  she  wrote  on   it 
And  gave  it  to  her  maid. 

—  Boston  'J' in  a  script. 


Splits  Fifty-fifty.  Ma  Grump  says: 
"  Education?  I  diinno.  There's  about 
the  same  number  of  old  men  that  believe 
in  hair  tonics  and  the  same  number  of 
young  men  that  believe  in  women's 
promises  as  ever." — Akron   (0.)   Times. 


Why  Waste  Time?  "  Why  do  you  con- 
sider  women   to   be    superior   to   men    in 

intelligence?" 

"  A  bald-headed  man  buys  his  restorer  by 
the  bottle,  doesn't   he?" 

"  Er—  yes." 

"  Well,  a  woman  doesn't  waste  time  on  a 
hair-restorer;  she  buys  hair." — London 
Passing  Show. 


Wise    Mabel. — Louise,    nine    years    old, 
asked  her  mother: 

"  Where  is  papa  going?" 
'  To  a  stag  party,"  she  replied. 
"  What  is  a  statr  party,  mama?" 
Sister  Mal>el.  seven  years   old,  who  had 
been  listening,  with  a  dignified  attitude  of 
superior  wisdom  answered  instantly:    "It's 
where   they   stagger.     Don't   you   know?" 
— Pittsburg  Sun. 


True  Artist. — Mrs.  Grummell  entered 
the  taxidermist's  with  a  stuffed  parrot  in 
her  hands. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  bird  you  stuffed 
for  me  last  autumn?"  she  asked.  "  Well, 
the  work  was  so  badly  done  that  the 
feathers  are  simply   falling  out." 

"  Ah.  madam,"  said  the  man.  "  that  is  a 
triumph  of  art.  We  stuff  our  birds  so  well 
that  they  moult  at  the  proper  season." — 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 


A  Camofleur. — A'  good  story  is  told  by 
the  dean  of  Carlisle.  It  concerns  a  clergy- 
man who,  taking  occasional  duty  for  a 
Friend  in  one  of  the  moorland  churches  in  a 
remote  corner  of  Cumberland,  was  one  day 
greatly  scandalized  on  observing  the  old 
verger,  who  had  been  collecting  the  of- 
fertory, quietly  abstract  a  half-crown  before 
presenting  the  plate  at  the  altar  rails. 

After  service  he  called  the  old  man  into 
the  vestry  and  told  him,  with  emotion, 
that  his  crime  had  been  discovered. 

The  verger  looked  puzzled.  Then  a 
sudden  light  dawned  on  him. 

"  Wy.  sir,  you  doan't  mean  that  ould 
half-crown  of  mine  !  Why,  I've  led  off 
with  he  this  last  fifteen  year."— Pittsburg 
Chronicle  Tilegraph. 


Just  a  Little  Strategy.  '  What  i-  it  that 
makes  you  find  so  much  fault  with  your 
-i<  nographer?" 

WCI1.  -In  's  'he  lie^t  stenographer  I  ever 

had.  and  1  don't   want  to  lose  her.      So  I've 
got    to  shout   around  a   little  so  as  to  con\e\ 

the  impression  to  any  stenographer  scouts 

that  she  wouldn't  suit   the  Government." 

—  Washington  Slur. 


The  Old-fashioned  Way.  Th.-  young 
hopeful  of  four  years  had  been  a  source  of 
continual  vexation  and  trouble  all  through 
the  meal,  and  at  its  finish  a  woman  friend 
turned  to  the  child's  mother  and  said: 

"  If  your  boy  belonged  to  me  1  shouldn't 
stand  so  much  of  his  nonsense  at  meal- 
times.    I  should  give  him  a  thrashing." 

'But."  said  the  mother,  "you  can't 
Spank  the  poor  little  fellow  on  a  full 
stomach." 

"  No."  said  her  friend.  "  but  you  can 
turn  him  over."  —  Pittsburg  Chronicle 
Tell  graph. 


Newly-wed  Wisdom.  —  "  Hello!  Is  this 
you.   mother,  dear''' 

"  Yes,  Sue?  What  is  it?  Something 
awful  must  have  happened  for  you  to  call 
me  up  at  this — " 

It's  not  so  awful.  Hut,  John,  dear, 
hasn't  been  feeling  well  and  the  doctor 
gave  him  pills  to  take  every  four  hours. 
I've  been  sitting  up  to  give  them  to  him, 
and  now  it's  about  time  for  the  medicine, 
but  John  has  fallen  asleep.      Should  1  wake 

him?" 

'  I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you.     What  is  he 
suffering  from?" 

'-'  Insomnia." — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Yes,  But  They're  Rare 
A  girl  who  makes  a  hit  with  me 

Is  little  Sallie  Green; 
She  never  has  aspired  to  be 

A  motion-picture  queen. 

— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

The  lass  we  doff  our  chapeau  to 

Is  little  Sarah  Dorm: 
She  doesn't  have  a  duck  fit  when 
She  sees  a  uniform. 

— Macon  Telegraph. 


Neighborly. — Mrs.  Wilson  wanted  to  get 
Mrs.  Johnson's  cook  away  from  her  so 
badly  that  she  actually  went  to  Mrs. 
Johnson's  house  when  she  was  away  and 
offered  the  cook  more  money.  The  next 
time  they  met  at  a  big  dinner  Mrs.  Johnson 
did  not  notice  her. 

"  Mrs.  Johnson,  you  know  Mrs.  Wilson. 
do  you  not?"  said  the  lady  who  sat  between 
them. 

"  Xo,  I  believe  not."  said  Mrs.  Johnson, 
"but  I  understand  that  she  calls  on  my 
cook." — New   York   American. 


Shocking. — An  elderly  lady  of  very  prim 
and  severe  aspect  was  seated  next  a  young 
couple,  who  were  discussing  the  merit-  of 
their  motor-cars. 

"  What  color  is  your  body?"  asked  the 
young  man  of  the  girl  at  his  side,  meaning 
of  course,  the  body  of  her  motor. 

"  Oh,  mine  is  pink.     What  is  yours?" 

"  Mine."  replied  the  man,  "  is  brown 
with  wide  yellow  stripes." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  old  lady. 
Rising  from  the  table,  she  exclaimed: 

"  When  young  people  come  to  asking 
each  other  the  color  of  their  bodies  at  a 
dinner-party,  it  is  time  I  left  the  room." 
—Tit-Bits. 


GROWING  your 
own  food  will  help 
win  the  war.  You  can  be 
sure  of  a  good  garden  if 
you  plant  it  with  Thor- 
hurn   Seeds. 

Thorburn  Seeds  have  been 
famous  for  more  than  lOOyears 
for  unvarying  high  quality. 

Send  10c  for  a  package  of  Del- 
phinium Newport  Rose  or  lOcfor 
a  package  of  Chinese  WooWower. 

Our  large  illustrated  catalogue 

is  full  of  useful  suggestions. 

It  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co. 

53  H  Barclay  Street 

Through  to  54  Park  Place 

New  York 


Vegetable    Growing   for   Amateurs 


"A  practical  handbook  by  II.  II.  Thomas,  the  well-known 
gardening  expert,  showing  how  to  sow,  pl.int  and  culti- 
vate all  kinds  of  vegetables,  salads,  and  Useful  herbs, 
how  to  prepare  soils,  etc.      Cloth,  illustrated,  by  mail,  "7C 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co..    354   60  Fourth   Avenue.   New  York 


You  Need 
This  Book 

in  making  up  your  garden 
planting  list.  Conditions 
are  abnormal  in  tin 
business  this  year.  The 
demand  is  tar  out-run- 
ning the  supply.  The 
temptation  to  lower  qual- 
ity is  tremendous.  Protect 
yourself.  Buy  of  B  seed 
firm  that  has  maintained 
a  high  standard  of  quality  tor  62  years. 

The    descriptions    and    illustrations    in 
191S    Catalog    are    true-to-life.     It    is    a 
guide    in    selecting    varieties   either   for   home 
or  market. 

Send  for  your  copy  today— free. 
J.J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
243  Elm  St,.  Marblehead.  Masj. 
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Do  not  let  your  garden 

be  a  failure  this  year  by  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  to  plant,  how  to  plant   and  when  to  plant. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book 

for   1918 

is  an  authoritative  guide  to  all  garden  work  for 
both  vegetables  and  flower-  Cultural  directions 
by  experts. 

256  pages,  four  full  page  color  plates  and  four 
full  page  duotone  plates;  also  hundreds  of  pho- 
tographic illustrations. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention  this  publication 


DREER'S  ORCHID  FLOWERING  SWEET  PEAS 

A  wonderful  new  type  of  extraordinary  size  with  wavy 
standards  and  wide -spreading  wings,  and  long  strong 
stems.  A  mixture'  of  named  sorts,  in  a  wide  range  of 
colors  and  combinations.  Per  packet  10  cts.,  per  oz. 
25  cts.,  per  quarter  pound  75  eta. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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Nuts  and  Fruits  tor 
Food  and  Profit. 

Eat  Fruit  and  Save  Sugar 
Eat  Nuts  and  Save  Meat 

"OVER  THERE"  b  a  direct  appeal  for  more  food 
without  food,  what  good  are  men  and  >hip<? 

NUT  TREES  FOR  HOME  GARDEN. 

Fnrliih  Walnat.  Black  Walnut.  Butternut.  Filbert,  Hickory 
and  Cheitnut  are  more  nouruhinj  than  meal,  wheat,  flour 
or  potatoes.  They  are  raited,  (rowing  and  bearing  abun- 
dantly in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  where  the  temperature 
range  is  from  100°  in  summer  to  15°  below  zero  in  winter. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES  ARE 
VICTORY  CROPS. 

Applet,  Peachet,  Peart.  Plums.  Cherries,  Grapet,  Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries,  Strawberries,  etc .,  hold  out  attrac- 
tive possibilities  to  landowners.  A  few  fruit  trees  in 
the  home  garden  can  be  to  chosen  as  to  supply  a  family 
with  fresh  fruit  for  a  long  season. 

OUR  DEPENDABLE  TREES  and 

PLANTS  are  GUARANTEED 

to  GROW. 

Knowing  what  to  plant  contributes  largely  to 
success.  The  1918  "Magalog"  (otir  illustrated 
catalogue  in  magazine  form)  solves  the  problem. 
Sent  free  on  request. 

GLEN  BROS'.,  Inc..  (Eat'd  1866)  GLENWOOD  NURSERY. 
1909  Main  Street.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


This  FREE  Shoe  Book 
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1 -•  crowded  with  photographs  and  Uescilptionsof 
Ez  Wear  Shi>es  for  Men, Women  and  Children. 
Ez  Wear  Shoes  are  sent  postpaid,  guaran- 
teed to  combine  comfort,  style  and  quality, 
1  fit  perfectly  or   money  back.       Amaz- 
plv  low  prices.  Sand  for  nour  copu  todau. 
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The  prevention  of  PYORRHEA  (Riggs* 
Disease)  and  the  correction  of  pyor- 
rhetic  conditions  are  the  two  dominat- 
ing features  of  the  present  nation-wide 
oral  health  movement. 

Clean,  Sound  Teeth,  Firm  Gums  and 
Good  Health  go  hand  in  hand. 


POWDER 

(Antiseptic) 

a  remedial,  medicated  oral  prophylactic  is  pre- 
scribed by  dentists  as  an  auxiliary  in  pyorrhea 
.prevention  and  treatment.  Used  like  a  denti- 
frice, it  aids  in  repairing  SORE,  BLEEDING, 
SPONGY,  RECEDING  GUMS— it  removts 
the  bacterial  plaques  which  harbor  the  germs 
of  pyorrhea  and  decay.  It  removes  the  daily 
salivary  accretions  which  form  the  calcic  de- 
posits (tartar)  on  the  roots  of  the  teeth — this 
calcic  deposit  is  the  principal  cause  of  pain- 
ful gums,  pus  pockets,  loose  teeth  and 

PYORRHEA 

"FREE"— our  educational  booklet  on  pyorrhea 
— or  send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  booklet  and 
sample  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder. 

Sold  by  druggists   and   dental   supply 

houses. 

Price   $1.00  —  Package  contains  six 

months'  supply. 

The  Dentinol  and  Pyorrhocide  Co. 

Dept.  D,  1480  Broadway,  New  York  City 


CUKHKNT  EVENTS 


I  UK   WAR 


OPERATIONS    IN     UsfEBIC  \ 

February  13.  w a&hington  reports  thai  on 
dditional  $50,000,000  lias  been  placed 
to  the  credit  of  Italy,  bringing  the  total 
of  the  American  loans  to  thai  country 
up  to  $550,000,000,  and  the  total  to  the 
Allied  nations  to  $4,734,400,000. 
A  dispatch  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
reports  thai  aviation  accidents  on  the 
Hicks  Flying-Field  have  caused  the 
deaths  of  Lieut.  Peyton  ('.  March, 
son  of  t  he  newly  appointed  acting  ( 'hh  r 
of  Staff  of  the  Army;  First  Lieut.  J.  L. 
Wray,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Cadet- 
Flier  K.  Porter,  of  Patchogue,  L.  I. 

February  14. — President  Wilson  orders  an 
investigation  of  the  Hog  Island  ship- 
building plant  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  with  a  view  to  criminal  prose- 
cutions if  the  facts  justify  them. 

The  ship-building  strikes  are  reported  to 
be  spreading,  and  it  is  expected  that 
50,000  men  may  quit  work  to-morrow. 
Two  big  plants  in  Baltimore  are  re- 
ported crippled. 

The  third  Deficiency  Bill  since  America 
entered  the  war  is  reported  to  the 
House.  It  carries  direct  appropriations 
amounting  to  $687,881,082.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  measure  is  the  ap- 
propriation of  $14,600,000  for  the  de- 
velopment of  shipping  facilities  at  the 
Port  of  New  York. 

Paul  Hennig,  who  has  been  on  trial 
for  treason  charged  with  mutilating 
the  steering-gear  of  torpedoes  being 
manufactured  by  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  foreman,  is 
acquitted. 

February  15. — W.  L.  Hutcheson,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
tells  E.  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  that  he  is  powerless  to 
prevent  the  strikes  by  carpenters  in 
shipyards.  Chairman  Hurley  again 
urges  the  men  to  trust  to  fair  treatment 
by  the  Government. 

Under  an  order  issued  by  President 
Wilson  no  commodities  may  be  ex- 
ported or  imported  except  under  special 
license  to  be  granted  by  the  War  Trade 
Board,  which  will  pass  on  what  are 
essential  to  the  United  States'  winning 
the  war. 

February  16. — Leonard  A.  Snitkin,  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  is  arrested  in  Indianapolis 
on  an  indictment  charging  him  with 
conspiracy  to  obstruct  the  United 
States  in  its  military  preparations. 

February  17. — In  reply  to  William  L. 
Hutcheson,  who  asked  an  opportunity 
to  lay  the  shipyard  conditions  before 
him,  President  Wilson  refuses  to  see 
him  until  he  advises  the  men  now  out 
to  return  to  work.  "Will  you  co- 
operate or  will  you  obstruct?"  asks  the 
President. 

February  18. — Strikes  and  incipient  walk- 
outs are  called  off  by  President  Hutche- 
son of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  who  urged 
the  men  to  leave  the  settlement  of 
their  grievances  to  President  Wilson. 
The  main  issue  of  the  closed  shop  still 
remains  unsettled. 

Secretary  Daniels  asks  Congress  for 
$230,077,152  to  expand  the  Navy's 
building  program,  provide  for  more 
ordnance  and  ammunition,  and  to  cover 
additional  pav  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Marine  Corps  from  30,000  to  50,000 
men. 

February  19. — Treaties  between  the 
United     States,     Great     Britain,     and 


Motorigtg  who  are  UJDEN'rte* 
dorit  mind  the  other  Fellowj  dust 

Just  dissolve  a  Luden  or  two  on  the 
i. mi- in  .  Parched  throat,  or  dust-irri- 
tated air  passages  are  refreshed  and 
cleared.  Give  quick  relief.  Luden-ltes 
are  people  who  keep  nose,  throat  and 
air  passages  in  a  more  healthful  condi- 
tion.   Are  you  a  Luden-ite? 

Luden'a 
Yellow 
Sanitary 
Package — 


as 
usual 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL 
CANDY 
COUGH 
DROPS 


ELECTRIC 

DishWasher 

—and  Kitchen  Table  Combined 

60  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Wash  and  dry  all  your  dinner  dishes,  fine  china 
and  fragile  glassware  in  5  minutes— without 
putting  your  hands  in  water.  No  chance  for 
breaking  or  chipping.  Takes  place,  and  same 
space,  of  kitchen  table— has  aluminum  top. 
Write  for  Book— and  let  me  tell  you  why  I  can  sell  this 
work  saver  at  such  a  low  price.  On  approval— must  satis- 
fy you  or  your  money  goes  back.  Tested  and  approved 
by  Good  Housekeeping,  Ladies'  World,  New  York 
Tribune  and  Today's  Housewife  Institutes.  Write  today. 

Wm.  Campbell  Company      Box     G,      Detroit,  Michigan 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes,  and  more.    That's  the 

record  of  many  men  who  shave 

themselves.   Old  blades  made  sharp- 

—    in  10  seconds.    For  all 


er  than  new 

Safe 
shaves 


Safety  Razors.     Quick,  velvety 
for  life  with  wonderful  new 


Rotastrop 


Just    drop    blade    in,    turn    handle. 
Nothing  to   get  out  of  order. _  Ma- 
chine gives    'heel  and  toe  action," 
just  like  a  barber  strops  a  razor. 
10  Days  Free  Trial — write 
for    booklet.       Send    name    of 
nearest  dealer  and  state  make 
of  razor. 
urke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  239,  Dayton,  O. 


Real  Old  Time 

it's  the  rich,  Nature  Flavored 

nirin^n  Smoking 


River 


Tobacco 


without  dope  or  sweetening,  just  nature-  By  Mail 

flavored  and  mellowed  by  age,  just  ready 

for  the  pipe.    10  big  2-oz.  bags  or  i^-lb.  drum  for  Ji.oo 

sent  postpaid.    Guaranteed  to  please  or  your  money 

back.    State  choice  of  heavy,  medium  or  mild. 

GREEN  RIVER  TOBACCO  CO.,        Box  623,        Owensboro,  Ky. 


fVSdar 

\^  V^Polish 


•1 


Piano  and  furniture  dealers  and 
manufacturers  use  and  recom- 
mend O- Cedar  Polish  for  re- 
newing and  protecting  all  fine 
varnished  cabinetwork. 

25c  to  $3. 00.  At  Ml  Dealer s. 

CHANNELL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Chicago  Toronto  London 
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Canada  governing  itic  application  <>i' 
the  army  drafl  arc  signed  by  Secretary 
Lansing  and  Earl  Heading. 
After  a  two-hours' conference  Chairman 
Hurley,  of  the  Shipping  Hoard,  and 
President  Hutcheson,  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
slate  thai  everything  points  to  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  labor  dif- 
ferences, and  that  an  agreement  will 
probably  be  signed  to-morrow. 

AMERICANS    IN    ACTION 

February  13. — In  recognition  of  their  ex- 
ploits in  bringing  down  three  German 
airplanes  in  the  last  six  weeks  Corporal 
Thomas  Hitchcock,  of  New  Fork,  and 
\Y.  A.  Wellman,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
have  been  awarded  $100  prize  money 
each  by  the  Lafayette  Flying  Corps 
Committee. 

February  14. — Word  is  received  by  his 
family  of  the  death  of  Gordon  L.  Hand, 
the  American  aviator  who  received  the 
Croix  de  (Juerre  from  the  French 
Government  for  gallant  conduct  on  the 
battle-front.  The  wounds  from  which 
Rand  died  were  received  last  July. 

February  15. — Dispatches  from  the  Amer- 
ican Army  in  France  state  that  the 
Germans  opposed  to  the  American 
section  of  the  line  make  an  unsuccessful 
bombardment  with  gas-shells. 

Washington    announces    that    upon    tin 
recommendation    of    General    Pershing 
Second   Lieut.  Archibald  B.  Roosevelt, 
son  of  Theodore   Roosevelt,    has   been 
appointed  a  captain  of  infantry. 

February  16. — General  Pershing  reports 
the  death  in  action  of  Ferdinand  Sauers, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  John  J.  White, 
Epworth,  Iowa;  James  Novasconi. 
Ouray,  Colo.,  and  Louis  W.  Spacek, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

February  18. — Increased  aerial  activity  is 
reported  from  the  American  sector  in 
France.  Artillery  action  is  also  re- 
ported as  lively,  with  several  casualties. 

February  19. — Paris  reports  that  Hershel 
McKee,  of  Indianapolis,  an  aviator  with 
the  French  Escadrille,  has  been  missing 
since  February  10  and  is  believed  to  be 
a  prisoner  of  the  Germans. 

FRENCH    AND    BRITISH    FRONTS 

February  13. — London  dispatches  report 
a  big  raid  by  the  French  southwest  of 
Butte  du  Mesnil  in  the  Champagne. 
Thi>  German  positions  were  entered 
up  to  the  third  line  and  shelters  and 
defenses  destroyed. 

Berlin  dispatches  reporting  heavy  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  north  of  Lens,  state 
that  the  British  reconnoitering  forces 
were  repulsed. 

London  dispatches,  state  that  the  French 
forces  advance  as  far  as  the  German 
fourth  line  in  Le  Pretre  and  Mont  Mare 
Woods  in  the  Woevre  district.  A  Ger- 
man raid  at  Regneville,  in  the  same 
district,  is  reported  repulsed.  In  the 
region  of  Heims  the  artillery  fighting 
is  reported  as  severe.  British  raiders 
carry  out  successful  attacks  southeast 
of  I  largicourt,  capturing  prisoners,  while 
the  British  and  German  artillery  ex- 
change heavy  fire  near  Epehy  and 
northeast  of  Ypres. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  the 
Grand  Headquarters  of  the  French 
Army  in  France  estimates  the  number 
of  German  troops  now  massed  on  the 
West  front  as  2,100,000. 

February  14.— A  dispatch  from  the  Grand 
Headquarters  of  the  French  Army 
states  that  the  American  artillery  took 
an  important  part  in  the  brilliant 
French  raid  between  Tahure  and  Butte 
du  Mesnil.  The  enemy's  trenches  were 
occupied  for  a  depth  of  three-quarters 


Get  the 
Parrett 
Tractor 
Catalog 

FIRST 


Before  you  buy  any  tractor  write  for  a 
Parrett  catalog. 

Hundreds  of  Parrett  owners  will  tell  you  that 
the  Parrett  forms  a  splendid  basis  for  compari- 
son with  other  makes  because  for  five  years  it  has  been  giving  unfailing  service. 

In  the  Parrett  catalog  you  will  find  the  details  of  a  mechanical  construction  that  has 
proved  its  correctness  by  giving,  season  after  season,  constant,  efficient  service  at  the 
least  cost. 

The  Parrett  requires  no  special  hitch— is  a  one-man  machine,  and  is  self-steering  in  the  furrow.  It 
burns  kerosene,  pulls  three  14  inch  bottoms,  runs  20  to  26  inch  separator,  and  will  prove  a  labor-saving, 
money-saving  power  unit  for  all  kinds  of  work  on  your  farm.  Built  and  backed  by  a  thoroughly  reliable, 
•in-business-to-stay  firm. 

Write  for  that  catalog  today 

PARRETT   TRACTOR   COMPANY,  417   Fisher   Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wing's  DAHLIAS 

These  sturdy,  easily  cared 
for  flowers  have  always 
been  popular.  The  new  va- 
rieties are  wonderful  in 
both  form  and  color.  We 
have  nearly  200  varieties, 
many  of  them  imported 
from  the  great  French  hy- 
bridists and  some  which  we 
believe  are  found  in  no 
other  American  collection. 

NewCatalog  FREE 

Describes  the  best  and  most  reliable  sorts  of  vege- 
table, flower  and  field  seeds,  bulbs  and  some  new 
and  rare  specialties.    Write  for  your  copy. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  1319  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


TRY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

Select  the  bicycle  you  prefer  from** — ^- — -^= — itk~^) 

the  4*  styles  colors  and  sizes  in      B(^^*t.£_jKx 

the   famous  "Ranger"  line.    Wes* 

send  it  on  approval  and  30  DAYS  j 

TRIAL,  freight  paid  to  your  town. 

Return  it  if  not  pleased  and  the 

trial  costs  you  nothing. 

Write  at  onco  for  large  illus- 
trated catalog  showing  complete 
line  of  bicycles,  tires  end  supplies, 
and  particulars  of  most  marvelous 
offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle.  You 
will  be  astonished  at  our  low 
prices  and  remarkable  terms. 

RIDER    AGENTS  Wanted 
—Boys,  make  money  taking  orders 
for  Bicycles,    Tiros  and   Sundries 
from  our  big   catalog.     Do  Business   direct 
with  the  leading  bicycle  house  in  America.    Do 
not  buy  until  you  know  what  we  can  do. 

Mr  A    f\    CYCLE    COMPANY 
tLfAU    Dept.Ti72,  CHICAGO 


SEEDS 

Buy  them  from  Breck's,  the  century  old 
seed  house,  specializing  in  hardy  New 
England  Stock. 


Joseph  dm®L&$<m 

Boston    *°"°"'m      Mass. 


Established 
1822 


Everything 

FOR  THE 

FARM. 

Garden 

.rVNO 

[awn 


BRECK'S    D^wCrmlandCJrpwn         Send  at  once  for. 

eye  I  low  Qlobe  <Da  n  vers  Onion       this  specialty. 

It  is  the  most  highly  selected  onion  ever  produced : 
Uniform  in  size,  small  neck,  almost  a  perfect  globe, 
of  firm  flesh,  finely  grained  and  absolutely  solid 
throughout — winter  storage  and  keeping  qualities  arc  far  su- 
perior to  onions  of  same  kind  grown  from  Western 
or  California  Seed.  Our  Massachusetts'  grown  stock  is 
noted  for  high  germination.  Tests  show  average  of  88$. 
Yields  of  800  to  1000  bushels  to  the  acre 
repeatedly  secured. 


;^° 


Write  today.    Immediate  deliveries  guaranteed.    By  the 
package  35c— per  ounce  85e.  flease  mention  llns  magazine. 


170  PAGE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  WITH  ORDER 
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THE  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC 


Listenne  cleanses  and  keeps 
clean  the  fresh  wound, — 
and  as  the  liquid  part  evap- 
orates, leaves  a  protective 
film  of  boric  acid  which 
hastens  natural  healing  by 
preventing  infection. 

There  are  so  many  pleasant 
and  profitable  uses  for  Lis- 
terine  that  you  will  sjld  it 
an  economy  to  purchase  the 
7  or  14  oz.  sizes — in  the 
original  packages. 

Manufactured  only  by 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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of  ;i   mil.     Jong  a  Iron!   of  in -arl\    a   mile 

ami  Hid  prisoner!  wen  captured. 

February  1  London  dispatcher  repori 
oomparal  i\  e  quiet  on  the  vV<  Btern 
trout  on  the  day  ><t  i>>  the  German 
newspapers  for  the  beginning  of  the 
l>ig  German  offensive.  The  Knuch 
make  u  successful  raid  northeasl  of 
Courcy  on  the  Aims  trout,  and  the 
artillery-duel  in  the  Champagne  con- 
tinues. French  air-squadrons  on  the 
night  of  February  12  drop  four  tons 
of  bombs  on  the  railroad  stations  at 
Thionville,  Conflans,  Bchemblez,  Met/., 
and  Sablons. 

February    10.     London   dispatches   report 

minor  activity  on  the  Western  front. 
German  raids  in  tlie  Champagne  and 
in  upper  Alsace  are  repulsed.  Berlin 
reports  show  that  the  greatest  activity 
was  near  the  American  sector.  Strong 
German  air-raids  result  in  considerable 
fighting  south  of  theScarpe.     German 

big    L,nins    are    reported    active    north    of 

Lens. 

February  17. — London  reports  trench 
raids  increasing  along  the  fronts  in 
France    and  Belgium.      The  Germans 

attack  a  post  near  La  Bassee,  capturing 
three  men  while  they  lose  several  men 
in  an  engagement  near  Poelcapelle. 
British  airplanes  continue  active.  Four- 
teen German  machines  are  reported 
down  and  seven  others  disabled  in  an 
air-battle.  Five  British  planes  are 
missing. 

February  19. — Rome  dispatches  state  that 
the  ^real  German  spring  drive  expected 

On  the  Western  fronl  is  to  be  diverted 
to  the  Italian  front.  Dispatches  from 
British  Headquarters  in  France,  how- 
ever, declare  that  the  drive  is  expected 
at  any  moment  and  that  it  is  believed 
that  the  main  thrust  will  be  made  on 
the  sector  between  Arras  and  St. 
Quentin. 

GERMAN     AIR-RAIDS 

February  lb. — London  reports  that  hostile 
aircraft  cross  the  Kent  coast  and  pro- 
ceed toward  London.  Only  one  bomb 
is  reported  dropt  on  the  city. 

February  17. — London  reports  another 
raid  by  German  airplanes  on  the  city. 
Several  bombs  were  dropt,  but  figures  of 
the  results  have  not  yet  been  received. 
The  German  account  of  the  raid  states 
that  aviators  attacked  London,  Dover, 
and  Dunkirk  (France)  as  well  as  the 
fighting  forces  on  the  north  coast  of 
France. 

February  18. — Hostile  airplanes  make  their 
third  raid  on  London,  but  an  official 
statement  issued  at  midnight  states 
that  none  of  the  raiders  penetrated  the 
defense. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

February  13. — The  British  Admiralty  re- 
ports the  shipping  losses  for  the  past 
week  by  mine  or  submarine  as  19  mer- 
chantmen, of  which  13  were  of  more 
than  1,600  tons.  Three  fishing-craft 
were  sunk.  Rome  reports  that  four 
Italian  merchantmen  of  more  than 
1,600  tons  were  sunk  during  the  week 
ending  February  9.  The  Norwegian 
Legation  in  London  reports  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  until  the  end 
of  January,  1918,  Norway  has  lost  714 
vessels  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  1,050,583, 
while  883  seamen  lost  their  lives  through 
the  sinking  of  these  vessels  by  sub- 
marines. 
Madrid  reports  that  the  Spanish  steam- 
ship Ceferino  was  sunk  by  a  submarine 
near  the  Canary  Islands.  The  crew 
were  saved. 

An  American  steamship  arriving  at  an 
Atlantic  port  reports  having  sunk  a 
German  submarine  on  January  18, 
after  a  running  fight  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  crew  reports  that  British 
patrol-boats     captured      two      (Herman 


nbmarinea  off  the  Canary    [slandt  on 
January  7. 

Washington    dispatches    state    that    the 
latest   report!  place  the  Amerioan  Loss 

l>y  the  sinking  of  the   Tuscania  at   not 

more    than     171     live*    out     of    the    2,179 

on  t  he  ihip.     The  list  of  rescued  is  nol 
yet  complete. 

February  15.  London  announces  that 
eight  British  patrol-boats  bunting  sub- 
marines in  the  Strait-  of  Dover  are 
-unk  by  a  flotilla  of  enemj  destroyers. 
The  raiders  escaped  before  they  could 
be  engaged. 

February    16.      London     dispatches     report 

that  German  submarines  shell  the  Port 
of  Dover,  killing  one  child  and  injuring 

three     men,     one     woman,    and     three 
children. 

February  18. — Washington  reports  a  naval 
Beaplane   on    scout    duty    in    European 

\va1er>  -hot   down  and  ils  pilot,   Fusion 
A.   D.  Sturtevant,  missing. 

THE    ENGLISH    sriTATION 

February  13. — London  reports  that  the 
refusal  of  Premier  Lloyd  George  to 
disclose  even  to  the  House  of  Commons 
any  vital  information  concerning  the 
executive  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles 
meets  with  the  approval  of  press  and 
public.  The  Premier  challenges  the 
House  to  put  in  a  new  Government  if 
not  satislied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Following  an  exciting  debate 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  lot)  to  28  re- 
jects a  resolution  which,  if  adopted, 
would  have  involved  the  resignation 
of  the  Premier,  according  to  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  thus  practically  voting 
confidence  in  the  Government. 

February  16.  —  London  announces  that 
General  Sir  William  Robertson,  chief 
of  the  British  Imperial  Staff,  has  re- 
signed because  of  the  limitation  of  his 
powers  by  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council. 

February  19. — Premier  Lloyd  George  in  a 
statement  before  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  action  of  the  Supreme  War- 
Council  at  Versailles,  declares  that  the 
American  delegation  presented  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  unity  of  action, 
to  which  all  agreed.  The  Premier  is 
backed  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  regrets 
that  the  speech  had  not  been  made  a 
week  ago,  as  it  would  have  weaken. d 
the  political  attacks.  The  Premier 
regrets  that  he  can  not  present  the 
American  argument,  but  asks  for  an 
immediate  test  on  his  demand  for 
supreme  control  over  every  other 
issue  of  the  war. 

THE    SITUATION    IN    RUSSIA 

February  13. — A  London^  dispatch  an- 
nounces that  a  message  from  Jassy  by 
way  of  Saloniki  states  that  Roumania 
has  defied  the  Central  Powers  and  will 
'"survive  or  perish  with  the  Entente 
cause."  The  RdTimaniaji  troops  un- 
reported to  be  still  battling  with  the 
Bolsheviki  and  now  occupy  almost  the 
entire  province  of  Bessarabia. 

February  15. — A  London  dispatch  slate- 
that  Leon  Trotzky,  the  Edshevik 
Foreign  Minister,  declares  to  the  All 
Russian  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Coun- 
cils that  Russia's  withdrawal  from  the 
war  is  real  and  implies  the  throwing 
away  of  all  agreements  with  her  former 
allies.  The  Councils  are  said  to  have 
approved  his  policy. 

February  17. — A  delayed  dispatch  from 
Petrograd  states  that  German  soldiers 
at  Grodno  and  Kovno  refuse  to  nunc 
to  the  French  front  and.  entrenching 
themselves,  defeat  a  detachment  of 
Loyal  forces  sent  to  subdue  them. 
A  London  dispatch  says  that  a  statement 
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In  Finger -Tip -Touch 


«< 


Every  woman  who 
saves  food  helps  to 
feed  a  fighting  man. 
Every  man  who  saves 
coal,  labor,  time 
helps  the  govern- 
ment fight  the  war. 
Let  us  all  save,  but 
let  no  one  hoard 
essentials  —  nor  the 
money  that  buys 
them. 


KANE  needs  those  instructions  right  now."  Do  you  send 
for  Kane  and  have  him  leave  his  men  and  machines  for 
twenty  minutes?  No.  Do  you  telephone  a  message  that  may 
be  misunderstood  or  forgotten?  No.  Do  you  send  a  mes- 
senger boy,  who  may  loiter  or  lose  the  paper  ?  No.  You  slip 
it  into  the  Lamson  Pneumatic  Tube,  and — Z-z-z-z\ — Kane  has 
it  "right  now" — not  an  oral  instruction  but  a  written  one, 
of  which  you  hold  a  carbon  copy. 

Perfect  speed — perfect  certainty — that's  what  a  Lamson  Tube  System 
puts  into  your  factory.  It  keeps  you  in  finger-tip-touch  with  every  room. 
It  carries  letters,  orders,  reports,  duplicates,  at  telephone  speed.  It 
carries  light  materials  any  distance  required.  It  carries  cash  and  docu- 
ments in  a  thousand  big  retail  shops.  It  carries  charges  of  powder 
through  munitions  plants.  It  carries  millions  of  pieces  of  U.  S.  Mail  daily 
under  miles  of  city  streets.  The  speed  that  it  puts  into  your  business  is 
wonderful,  but  its  automatic  organizing  is  perhaps  a  still  greater  service. 
It  brings  back  that  long  lost  intimate  contact  with  personnel  which  ex- 
isted in  the  days  when  your  one-man  departments  of  sales,  superintend- 
ence, and  accounting  sat  at  desks  in  one  room  with  you  in  a  corner  of 
the  factory. 

A  Lamson  Pneumatic  Tube  System  puts  life  and  sparkle  into  every  de- 
partment. The  story  of  what  it  does  will  never  be  finished  because 
every  day  it  reveals  new  services.  Perhaps  you  are  not  ready  for  it, 
but  it  will  be  worth  your  while  in  education  to  let  a  Lamson  man  tell 
about  this  system  which  instantly  transmits  thought  in  black  and  white 
and  organizes  all  business  operation. 

Send  for  "Conveying  by  Tubes"  and  learn  how  your  business  can  profit 
by  the  use  of  Lamson  Conveyors. 


The  Lamson  Company 


100  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Lamson  Conveyors 
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A  DADDY  HE  CAN    BRAG  ABOUT 


3\6w,  all  you  boys  in  olive  drab. 

Come  smoke  a  good  luck  pipe  with  me, 

311  read  your  fortune  in  the  smoke 
sdn '  tell  you  all  the  things  3  see, 

3  see  three  kiddies,  plain  as  day — 
One  sayiSriy  pa  owns  everything, 

A  million  million  dollars,  too" 
Qlje  other  says  "Shfy  pa's  a  /una " 


^4n '  then  the  littlest  kid  of  all 
Swells  up  until  his  buttons  tear— 

Shucks,  they  ain't  in  it  with  my  dad! 
10hy,  fellers,  he  fought  Over  There T 

Jiere's  luck,  you  boys  in  olive  drab, 
Good  fortune  bring  you  safely  out 

And  give  some  littlest  kid  some  day 
^A  daddy  he  can  brag  about. 


ipti< 
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issued  in  Berlin  announces  a  resumpti 
of  war  with  Russia. 

Petrograd  reports  the  looting  of  jewelry- 
stores  and  wine-cellars  by  maurauding 
soldiers.  Aboul  one  hundred  persons 
are  killed  during  the  disorder.  Indis- 
criminate shooting  is  said  to  be  going 
on  in  the  city  both  d&3  and  night. 
Forty  thousand  German  and  Austrian 
prisoners  who  were  Freed  by  the  Coun- 
cils of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Dele- 
gates in  smaller  Russian  towns  are  now 
in  Petrograd  homeless  and  in  danger  of 
starvation. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  in  an 
ultimatum  the  Russian  Government 
demands  the  evacuation  of  Bessarabia 
by  the  Roumanians  and  the  right  to 
transport  Russian  troops  through  the 
territory.  An  Amsterdam  dispatch 
states  that  Roumania  will  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Central  Powers 
provided  they  give  assurance  that  they 
will  not  assail  her  sovereignty. 

Vhrtiary  18.  A  delayed  Petrograd  dis- 
patch announces  the  capture  of  Kief, 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Ukraine,  1>\  the  Bolsheviki  after  san- 
guinary fighting.  Tile  casualties  are 
estimated  at  4,000  killed  and  7.000 
wounded.  The  city  was  also  reported 
to  have  been  bombarded  by  Bolshevik 
aviators. 
A  Berlin  dispatch  announces  that  oper- 
ations have  been  resumed  on  the 
Russian  front  with  an  advance  on 
Dvinsk.  The  Dvina  was  crossed  with- 
out opposition. 

February  10. — A  Berlin  dispatch  states 
that  from  Riga  to  as  far  south  as 
Lutsk  the  German  armies  are  advanc- 
ing into  Russia.  Vienna  dispatches 
state  that  the  Germans  have  occupied 
Lutsk' without  fighting.  Rumor  readies 
London  from  Stockholm  that  the 
Germans  intend  to  intervene  at  once  in 
Finland. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  Nikolai 
Lenine  and  Leon  Trotzky  announce 
tlKit  they  will  si«fii  the  peace  treat} 
proposed  by  Germany.  The  terms  of 
this  treaty  are  not  publicly  known, 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  inclr.de  all 
the  territory  claimed  by  Germany 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic 
Sea.  comprising  the  western  part  of 
Esthonia,  Courland,  with  the  Moon 
Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  most  of 
the  provinces  of  Kovno  and  Grodno 
a'nd  nearly  all  of  Vilna,  with  a  huge 
indemnity. 


FOREIGN 

February  1 L— Secretary  Lansing  announces 

Hiat  the  special  Mexican  commissioner, 
Rafael  Nieto.and  American  Ambassador 
Fletcher  will  start  for  Mexico  to  com- 
plete the  agreement  between  First 
Chief  Carranza  and  the  United  States 
Government  by  which  Mexico  will  get 
3,000,000  bushels  of  corn  and  $5,000,- 
000  in  gold  to  establish  Mexican  finances 
on  a  sound  basis. 
Paris  dispatches  state  that  Bolo  Pasha  is 
adjudged  guilty  of  treason  by  the  court 
martial  by  which  he  was  tried  and  sent- 
enced to  death. 

February  15. — Bolo  Pasha  appeals  to  the 
Court  of  Caseation  against  the  verdict 
of  the  court  martial. 

February  16. — Colonel  Repington,  military 
correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Post,  and  Howell  A.  Glynne,  the  editor. 
appear  in  court  in  London  in  answer 
to  charges  that  they  published  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
troops  at  the  front  without  lawful 
authority. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  rhat  the  life- 
insurance  campaign  among  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers  in  France  ends  with  a  total 

.     of  $900,000,000  taken  in  insurance. 


February  17. — A  London  dispatch  states 
that  Lord  Northcliffe  has  aeoepted  the 
posl  of  Director  of  Propaganda  in 
Enemy  Countries  while  continuing  his 

I'"  ii  ion  mi  the  American  mission. 

Februai  Paris  reports  the  arrest    of 

Senator  Charles  Humbert,  proprietor 
of  l.i  Journal.  The  exact  charge  i-;  not 
made  public,  bul  the  arrest  is  a  Bequel 

of  the  Bolo  trial,  at  which  Humbert 
was  a  nitne8S.  It  was  alleged  that  an 
interest  in  his  newspaper  was  bought 
with  money  Bolo  obtained  in  the 
United  Sta 

DOMESTIC 
February  PI. — Will  11.  Hays,  chairman  of 

the  Indiana  Republican  Committee, 
i-  elected  chairman  of  the  National 
Republican  Committee  by  acclamation, 

when    John    T.    Adams  of   Iowa,   with- 
draws from  the  contest. 
Fuel     Administrator     Garfield     revokes 
the  heatless  Monday   order. 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  alt  ho  still  weak,  is 
well  on  the  road  to  convalescence,  his 
physicians  report,  and  no  further 
bulletins  will  be  issued. 

February  15.  -Captain  Vernon  Castle,  who 
was  acting  as  an  instructor  on  the 
flying-field  at  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  is 
killed  in  a  collision  with  another 
aviator. 

February  18. — A  son  is  born  to  Capt. 
Archibald  B.  Roosevelt,  who  is  with  the 
American  forces  in  France.  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  who  is  rapidly  convalescing, 
is   '"perfectly   delighted.'' 


INDIANS    FIGHTFOR  UNCLE    SAM- 

Uncle  Sam's  Indian  wards  are  doing 
their  bit  at  the  front,  according  to 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Bulletin  of  the  Haskell  Institute,  which 
presents  an  official  list  of  several  hundred 
names  of  yojmg  Indians  who  are  serving 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

Lieut.  F.  Onondeyoh,  a  Mohawk,  is  in 
command  of  a  company  of  Canadian 
Indians  serving  in  France,  according  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
men  from  all  the  Indian  schools  are  to  be 
found  in  every  capacity  in  the  Army,  as 
officers  of  lower  grades,  infantry,  artillery, 
marines,  sailors,  hospital  corps,  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  service. 

In  December  last,  Cato  Sells  returned 
from  a  tour  of  the  four  Texas  cantonments, 
where  he  found  approximately  1,500 
Indians  in  uniform.  He  describes  them 
as  a  splendid  body  of  men  physically  with 
a  wonderful  spirit  of  patriotism.  In  an 
article  in  the  Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix 
he  writ. 

I  was  especially  pleased  that  the  Indians 
are  not  segregated,  but  that  they  are 
located  without,  regard  to  the  fact  that 
they  arc  Indians.  J  am  strongly  opposed 
to  independent  Indian  units,  large  or  -mall, 
and  am  firm  in  the  opinion  that  they 
should  enter  the  Army  upon  the  same  basis 
as  other  citizens;  that  they  should  be 
mixed  indiscriminately  among  the  whites 
elbow  to  elbow,  so  they  may  absorb  the 
English  language,  habits,  and  civiliza- 
tion of  their  white  brothers.  In  this  wax- 
only  can  they  advance.  I  want  no  dis- 
crimination either  for  or  against  them,  but 
believe  that  they  should  be  promoted  on 
their  merits  and  always  advanced  when 
they  are  deserving. 
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'TIS  tin    'G        Sei   .  "  model  tint 
most  (oiks  think  "i  when  Coward 

mentioned. 
1  in  y  years  ago  "  <  '""'1  Sen  ie  "  gi 
in  New  York  City.    It  bai 
losl  it>  popularity  there  and  has  made 
new  friends  wherever  fine  sho 

"  is  a  shoe  "t 
dignity  for  those  whose  footwear  means 
miii  h  to  them.    It  i->  foot-shaped, 
fortable,  considerate. 

We  are  experienced  in  fitting  by  mail. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 
(Near  Warren  St.) 


Sold  Nowhere  Else 
Mail  Orders  Filled. 


ew  Automatic  Adder  $2  50 

lakes  adding  easy  for  anyone.    Its  :y-  ^^~ 

curate,  quirk,  durable  and  easily  '•pirated. 

Capa«  •'  ■     Sav.s  time .  Itrain  work. 

\  and  eliminates  errors.  Thousandaofi 

owners.    GaarantSM  [>elivored, 

complete,  $2. 5>0.  Order  today.    Ajrents  wanted  .    Our 
Deluxe  Adder   price  $5  delivm  d.  is  the  beat  low  priced  addf»r  madn. 

J.  H.  BASSETl  &  CO.,  Dept.  69.  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


STOP 

Radiator  Leaks  with  the  Genuine 

RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 

"Look  for  the  Green  and  Yellow  Can!" 

Radiator  Neyerleak  is  GUARANTEED 

to  stop  leaks  in  from  5  to  10  minutes.  It 
will  NOT  clog  the  cooling  system.  It  is 
a  LIQUID,  not  a  meal  or  cement.  Pour 
it  in  the  water  in  the  radiator,  that's  all. 

It  was  the  only  preparation  of  its  kind 
demonstrated  at  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  Auto  Shows.  Thousands  of 
motorists  bought. 

.rl  50c  or  f$c  can  will  often  save  a  $15  to  $23  repair 
job.    Get  a  can  today!    Guard  against  leaks. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A.  Bridgeburg,  Ont. ,  Canada 


■The  mm\mV}i  People- 
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Publications  on  War 
and  Income  Tax  Laws 

FOR  the  information  *nd  assist- 
anct  oi  those  required  to  nuke 
returns  and  to  pay  taxes  we  have 
published,  for  tree  distribution,  the 
following  comprehensive   booklets  ■ 

Federal  Income  Tax  Law 

Contains  the  full  text  of  the  law  and 
.i  summary  ol  the  most  important 
regulations  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment affecting  individuals,  fiduciaries 
and  partnerships. 

Excess  Profits  Tax  Law 

The  War  Excess  Profits  Tax  Regu- 
lations (No.  41)  and  the  full  text 
of  the  Law. 

War  Tax  Law 

This  Act  covers  the  War  Excess 
Profits  Tax,  the  War  Income  Tax, 
Amendments  to  the  I  ncome  Tax  Law 
of  September  8,  191  6,  and  miscel- 
laneous taxes. 


We  shall  issue  in  the  near  future, 
a  synopsis  of  the  Federal  Income 
Tax  Law  and  regulations  affect- 
\x\%non-res'nlent  aliens,  including 
individuals,  partnerships,  fiduci- 
aries and  corporations.  Shall 
we  send  you  a  copy  of  this 
booklet  when  issued5 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


FIFTH  AVE.  OFFICE 
Fifth   Ave.   &  43rd   St. 

MADISON  AVE.  OFFICE 

Madison  Ave.  &  60th  St. 

Capital  and  Surplus     • 
Resources  more  than 


LONDON  OFFICE 
32  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 

PARIS    OFFICE 
Rue  des  ltalieos,  1  &  3 

■  $50,000,000 
.  $600,000,000 


Liberty  Bonds 

We  specialize  in  Jso  and  $ioo  Liberty  Bonds 
and  will  advise  you  fully  about  them. 

Send  for  Booklet  H-p 
"Your  Liberty  Bond" 

.John  Muir  &  Co. 

V  SPECIALISTS   IN  ^ 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Newark,  N.  J.  Bridgeport,  Conn, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 


REAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 

$850,000 
First  Mortgage 
6%  Serial  Bonds 

Bonds  in  denominations  of 
$100  to  $5000.  Write  for 
booklet,  "A  Buyer's  Guide 
to  Good  Investments." 


Federal 
Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

Detroit 


Harry  W.  Ford,  Pres 
90D  Griswold  Street 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


DIN  IDEND-PAl  IV.  -h»i  k-  xM)  WHAT 

Till  1     Ml  I. It    AT   KKCENT 

M  UikKT   PRICES 

IN  an  issue  of  The  Investment  Weekly 
(formerly  Moody's  Magazine)  for  Feb- 
ruary is  presented  in  tabular  form  an 
interesting  showing  of  high  and  low  prices 
for  the  period  1906  to  1917,  the  present 
dividend   rates,    the   earnings    per   share, 

the    recent    market    prices,    and    the    yield, 


Of  about  sixty  of  the  best  known  Stock 
Exchange  share  investments.  A  reprint 
of  the  table  will  be  found  below.  Reader! 
should  understand  that  the  table  is  pre- 
sented without  advice  as  to  which  among 
t  bese  -locks  may  be  desirable  as  purcha 
Before  investing  the  reader  should  study 
properties  with  caro  himself  and  should 
also  seek  advice  from  a  reputable  broker 
or  an  investment  banker: 


Fir_t  Grade 

At,  h..  Top.  ASta.  Fe 

(ireat  Northern  Ky 

Illinois  Central 

Northern  l'aeitie 

Southern  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 

Am.  Sugar  Ref 

C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  pfd 

Beth.  Steel  pfd 

General  Electric 

I  .8.  Steel 

U.  S.  Steel  pfd 

United  Cigar  Stores 

Woolworth  Co 

Am.  Tel.  4  Tel 

Western  Union 

Cities  Service 


Am.  Lt.  &  Trac 

Un.  Lt.  A  Rys.  pfd. 


Second  Grade 

Ches.&Ohio 

Cole.  &  So.  1st  pfd 

Colo.&So.  2d  pfd 

N.  V.  Central 

Kans.  City  So.  pfd 

American  Hide  &  Leather  pfd. 

American  Car  &  Foundry 

American  International 

American  Loco 

American  Smelt.  &  Ref 

Central  Leather 

Prest  Steel  Car 

Rep.  Iron  &  Steel 

Westinghouse  E.  &  M.  ($50). . 

Willys  Overland  ($25) 

Montana  Power 

Twin  City  Rapid  Tr 

Nor.  States  Power 

Cons.  Gas  of  N.  Y 

Nor.  American  Co 

Kelly-Springfield  ($25) 


Speculative 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

Pere  Marq.  prior  pfd 

Wabash  pfd.  "A" 

American  Steel  Foundries 

American  Sumatra  Tobacco 

Anaconda  Copper 

Bethlehem  Steel  "B" 

Distillers  Securities 

I.  Mercantile  Marine  pfd 

Nat.  Eng.  &  Stpg 

Utah  Copper 

Texas  Co 

Studebaker 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 

Interborough  Cons,  pfd 

Un.  Lt.  &  Rys.  com 

Col.  Gas  &  Electric 

Republic  Ry.  &  Lt 


High  and  Low 
(1906-1917) 


148 

232)  i 
138M 

219 

157 

118 

186 

188% 

136% 

125N 

127% 
151 
153% 
105% 


(1909) 

i  l'XP.i) 

(1006) 

(1906) 
(1910) 
(1909) 
(1906) 
(1906) 
(1916) 
(1912) 
(1917) 
(1910) 
(1917) 
(1917) 
(1911) 
(1916) 


365     (1916) 

448      (1912) 
87      (1913) 


92  (1910) 
86  (1909) 
84%  (1909) 
156%  (1906) 
75>4  (1909) 
84%  (1916) 

98      (1915) 


62% 

98% 
174 
123 

88% 

93 
176 

76% 

mvs 
122% 

109 

181% 

107% 

85% 


122<4 
199% 

73% 

60% 

75 

59% 
105% 
156 

74% 
126% 

46% 
130 
241% 
195 

94% 

77% 

88 

53 

35 


(1917) 
(1916) 
(1906) 
(1916) 
(1916) 
(1916) 
(1906) 
(1916) 
(1916) 
(1916) 
(1916) 
(1906) 
(19C6) 
(1916) 


(1909) 
(1906) 
(1916) 
(1916) 
(1917) 
(1917) 
(1916) 
(1917) 
(1906) 
(1916) 
(1917) 
(1916) 
(1916) 
(1915) 
(1914) 
(1916) 
(1913) 
(1916) 
(1911) 


75     (1917) 

:•.!',   1917) 

85%  (1917) 

75      (1917) 

61      (1906) 

100     (1907) 

89%  (1917) 

40  (1914) 
23  (1907) 
89%  (19071 
21%  (1917) 
79%(1'.H7. 
81%  (1917) 
80  (1914) 
88      (1907) 

41  (1908) 

38     (1914) 

190      (1917) 
58     (1917) 


23%  (1907) 
37%  (1914) 
29  (1914) 
62%  (1917) 

40  (1917) 
10     (1907) 

24%  (1907) 

46  (1917) 
19  (1915) 
50%  (1914) 
11%  (1907) 
15%  (1907) 

12  (1907) 
32  (1915) 
15      (1917) 

41  (1914) 
68%  (1907) 

13  (1914) 
74  (1907) 
39  (1917) 
38  (1917) 


38%  (1917) 

35      (1917) 

45     (1917) 

36%  (1917) 

24%  (1915) 

30      (1917) 

12%  (1914) 

66H  (1917) 

9%  (1913) 

3      (1914) 

7%  (1908) 

13  (1907) 
74%  (1911) 
15%  (1913) 
26%  (1907) 
39%  (1917) 
23      (1917) 

8%  (1915) 

14  (1914) 


Present 

Div.  Rate 

I',  r 
Cent. 


6 

6         \ 

6Stk.  j 

10        1 

lOStk.  / 

6 


4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

4  ex. 

6 

5 

6 

5 

7 

6 

7 
12 

5 

6 

7 

7 

5 
16 


5 
4 
5 

4 

7 

6 

16 

10 

2 

6 

4 

140 

10 

4 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 


1917* 

per  Share 


15% 

8.68 

18  DS 

13.94 

16.49 

16  85 

2695  (est.) 

til  93 

280  73 

25.00 

38  24 

60.97 

15.00 

17.00 

9.67 

14  16 

59.14 

20.77 
11  90 


11.38 
43.99 
39.99 
10.22 
13.77 
13.82 

27.00 

15%  est.) 
20% 
24.94 
43.44 
20  (est.) 
57.16 
25.13 
23.00 
8.39 
6.88 
14.99 
8  00  (est.) 
7.00  (est.) 
40.00 


5.8C 

.96 

14.08 

10.09 

28.60 

13.96 

24.  CO 

68.65 

18.00 

10.00  (est.) 

20.00 

171.90 

43.50 

8.00  (est.) 

6.97 

9.08 

8.63 

6.14 

5.57 


Kvenjt 
Earned 

per  Share 
1915-16-17 


12.05 

9  65 

11  30 

7.; 50 

18.50 

14  70 

16.50 

59.66 

280  77 

18  -'7 

32  22 

52  46 

10.72 

15.25 

•1  06 

12.65 

37.05 

23.68 
9.74 


8.35 
25.27 
21.27 
10.95 

9.15 
11.28 

10.17 

1.97(16) 

19.20 

24.49 

29.13 

12.86 

37.11 

16.73 

30.49 

7.10 

7  64 

10%  (est.) 

8.76 

6.57 

35.00 


5  60 

5.10 

5  47 

4.50 

16  16 

7.71 

29.00 

35.00 

10.96 

22.78 

11.23 

175.60 

35.43 

20.50 

7.35 

6.77 

6.50 

3.07 

4.03 


Price 

Feb.  7. 

1918 


84 
90 
94% 

82% 
113% 
105 

65 

92 
134 

93% 
109% 

119% 
106% 
90% 

211 

215 
62% 


52% 

47 

42 

70% 

50 

56% 

72% 

56% 

58 

80% 


62 

75 

41% 

18 

69% 

65% 

62 

91 

45 

46 


50% 
42% 
54 
41 

60% 
66% 
*FS 
75% 
40% 
96% 
43 
81% 
152% 
49% 
44 

44% 
30 
34 
24 


Yield 
Per, 


*  Note — For  railroads,  the  average  three-year  earnings  apply  to  fiscal  years  ended  June  30.    All  other  earnings  are  on  basis  of  calendar 
year.     Where  complete  year  figures  are  not  available,  estimates  are  made  from  figures  reported  to  date. 


BRITISH   REAL   ESTATE  UNDER  WAR- 
CONDITIONS 

As  to  war-influences  on  real  estate  in 
Great  Britain  the  London  Times  recently 
printed  interesting  data.  The  chief  feature 
of  note  has  been  the  steadiness  of  the 
demand  for  farms.  With  conditions  so 
abnormal,  however,  "there  has  been  little 
or  nothing  in  any  broad  view  to  justify  feel- 
ings of  particular  satisfaction  with  regard 
to  business  in  the  past  twelve  months, 
or  any  very  confident  predictions  as  to  the 
immediate  future."  The  amount  of  prop- 
erty offered  under  the  hammer  fell  short 
of  the  total  in  ordinary  years.  t  The  only 
direction  in  which  a  real  increase  could  be 
claimed  was  under  "country,  etc." — in 
round  figures  this  amounted  to  two  and 


one-half  millions  sterling,  most  of  it  for 
farms,  "which  show  an  upward  tendency 
in  value  in  almost  every  county." 

Only  in  respect  of  farms  and  enemy  inter- 
ests did  the  market  show  any  vigor.  The 
break-up  of  estates  went  on  apace.  The 
tenant-farmer  was  quick  to  seize  his 
opportunity,  tho  in  not  a  few  instances 
he  met  with  determined  bidding  on  the 
part  of  strangers  to  his  district — men  with 
a  keen  eye  for  a  good  holding.  Then' 
had  been  less  buying  by  syndicates  of 
estates  in  entirety,  for  retailing  afterward 
by  syndicates,  a  method  against  which 
strong  objections  have  been  urged.  Better 
in  every  way  for  the  landowner,  if  he  must 
sell,  is  it  "to  give  the  tenantry  the  chance 
of  fair  competition  in  tho  open  market." 
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Direct  From  the  Factory 

To  Save  You  $51 

Brand-New  Oliver  Typewriters  for  Half  What  They  Used  to  Cost. 
Latest  and  Best  Model.  Sold  Under  a  New  Money-Saving  Plan. 
Five  Days'  Free  Trial.     No  Money  Down.    Over  a  Year  to  Pay. 


Was 
$100 


OLIVER 

Over  600,000  Sold 


This  is  the  offer  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  itself — 
a  $2,000,000  concern. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  gives  this  guarantee:  The 
Oliver  Nine  we  now  sell  direct  is  the  exact  machine  —  our 
Model  No.  9 — which  was  formerly  priced  at  $100. 

Or  if  you  wish  further  informa- 
tion, check  the  coupon. 

We  will  send  you  an  Oliver  Nine 
direct  to  your  office  or  home  for  five 
days' free  trial;  it  does  not  cost  you 
a  cent.        Nor  are  vou    under  the 


We  do  not  offer  a  second-hand 
nor  rebuilt  machine.  So  do  not 
confuse  this  new  $49  Oliver  with 
other  offers. 

The  $51  you  now  save  is  the  result 
of  new  and  efficient  sales  methods. 

Formerly  there  were  over  15,000 
Oliver  salesmen  and  agents.  We  had 


slightest  obligation  to  buy 

We  give  you  the  opportunitv  to 
t«>.  maintain  expensive  offices  in  50      be  own  salesman  and  save  $51. 

cities.  Other  costly  and  roundabout      You  are  the  sole  judge.   No  salesmen 
sales  methods  kept  the  price  of  type-      neeA  inflIienre  voll. 
writers  around  $100. 


By  ending  all  these  wastes  and 
adopting  a  new  plan  we  save  the 
American  public  millions  of  dollars. 

The  entire  facilities  of  the  com- 
pany are  devoted  exclusively  to  the      js  simplicity  itself 
production  and  distributionof  Oliver 
1  ypewriters. 


need  influence  you. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Oliver, 
pay  us  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  we  even 
refund  the  transportation  charges. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  our  plan.      It 


Regardless  of  price,  do  not  spend  one  cent 
upon  any  typewriter — whether  new,  second- 
hand, or  rebuilt — do  not  even  rent  a  machine 
until  you  have  investigated  thoroughly  our 
proposition. 

It  is  waste,  and  therefore  unpatriotic,  to  pay 
more  than  $49  for  a  brand-new,  standard 
typewriter. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company,  by  this 
great,  money-saving,  price-reducing  plan,  is 
entitled  to  your  first  consideration. 

Note  the  two-way  coupon.  Send  at  once 
for  the  free-trial  Oliver,  or  for  our  startling 
book  entitled  "The  High  Cost  of  Type- 
writers— The  Reason  and  the  Remedy.' ' 

This  amazing  book  exposes  the  follies  of 
the  old  selling  plans  and  tells  the  whole  story 
of  the  Oliver  Rebellion.  With  it  we  send  a 
new  catalog,  picturing  and  describing  the 
Oliver  Nine. 

Don't  turn  over  this  page  without  clipping 
the  coupon. 

Canadian  Price,  $62.65 

The    Oliver   Typewriter    Co. 

1033  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg. 
Chicago,  111. 


How  to  Save 

This  is  our  plan:  You  may  have 
an  Oliver  for  free  trial  by  answer- 
ing this  advertisement. 


USED  BY  BIG  BUSINESS 

It  is  the  same  commercial  machine  used  by 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  ;  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York;  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Pennsy'.vania 
Railroad;  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx;  Morris  & 
Company;  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works; 
Ward  Baking  Company;  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  'Company;  Western  Clock  Company — 
"  Big  Ben  ";  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  a 
host  of  others.  Over  600,000  have  been  sold. 


A  Favorite 

This  standard  keyboard,  visible 
Oliver  has  long  been  the  woild's 
model.  If  vou  remember,  Oliver 
introduced  visible  writing. 

Year  after  year,  Oliver  inventors 
have  set  the  pace.  Today's  model — 
the  Nine — is  their  greatest  achieve- 
ment. 

Any  stenographer  may  turn  to  the 
Oliver  and  operate  it  like  any  other 
machine.  In  fact,  its  simplicity 
recommends  it  to  people  who  have 
never  used  a  typewriter  before. 

This  Oliver  Nine  is  the  finest,  the  cost- 
liest, the  most  successful  model  we  have  ever 
built.  If  any  typewriter  is  worth  £100,  it  is 
this  handsome  machine — the  greatest  Oliver 
triumph. 


Take  Your  Choice 

Check  the  coupon  for 
the  Free  Trial  Oliver, 
or  for  the  Book.  Mail 
__^^_^  today.  You 
are  not  ob- 
ligated to 
buy. 


FREE 
TRIAL 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER   CO.. 

1033  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

□  ?hip  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days'  free 
inspection.  If  I  keep  it,  I  will  pay  S49  at  the 
rate  of  S3  'per  month.  The  title  to  remain  in  you 
until  fully  paid  for. 

My  shipping  point  is 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy. 
If  I  choose  to  return  the  Oliver.  I  will  ship  it  back 
at  your  expense  at  the  end  of  five  day?. 

Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.     Mail 
me  your  book — "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriter* 

— The  Rcason'and  the  Remedy,"  your  de  luxe  cala 

log  and  further  information. 


1 


I  D 


This    Coupon    Is  Worth   $51 


Name 

Street  Address 

City 

State 
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Johns-Manville 


***   LINiNg 


•jf*"^ 


<*-' 


<&> 


'feita**-.' 


Remember  these  facts 

THE  one  biggest  thing  in  a  brake 
lining  is  its  Asbestos.  And  to  go  a 
step  further,  your  lining's  dependa- 
bility is  all  a  matter  of  asbestos  fibre. 
For,  like  wool  or  cotton,  fabric  woven 
from  asbestos  depends  for  strength  and 
long  wear  on  the  length  and  strength  of 
individual  fibres — and  on  the  skill  in 
their  conditioning  and  weaving. 

True,  you  can't  measure  or  test  fibre  yourself. 
But  in  NON-BURN  it  is  done  for  you.  A  half 
century's  experience  has  taught  us  to 
set  apart,  from  our  big  annual  ton- 
nage, just  the  fibre  that  efficient  brake 
lining  service  demands.  That  same  expe- 
rience backs  up  its  fabrication.  Insist  on 
NON-BURN,  and  you  will  get  a  safe, 
strong,  tough  lining  made  at  Asbestos 
Headquarters — by  Johns-Manville.  Re- 
member the  name. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  61  Large  Cities 


To  the  Traded— 

NON-BURN  is  sold 
through  jobbers  and 
dealers  on  a  policy  of 
strict  sales  protec- 
tion.    Ask  about   it. 


~    '     "3"  '         .:  .     TZ-S 


When  you  think  of  Asbestos  you  think  of 

Johns  -Manville 


FOR 


HEN 


OF  BRAINS 


tGARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 
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First    Mo.tgage 
Real    Estate    Serial    Notes 

offer  what  the  successful   investor  always 
demands — ample  security  and  good  returns. 

These  notes  are  secured  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  property,  the  ground  value 
alone  frequently  having  a  value  greater  than 
the  total  of  the  loan.  After  careful  inspec- 
tion and  investigation  by  our  experts,  we  buy 
the  entire  issue  of  notes — in  other  words, 
back  our  judgment  with  our  own  money. 
Banks  and  other  careful  investors  through- 
out the  country  have  found  these  notes 
attractive,  because  the  original  notes  are 
delivered  to  them.  The  genuineness  of  each 
note  is  certified  by  us,  thus  preventing 
forgery  or  over-issue.  Our  profit  is  the 
commission  we  charge  the  borrower. 
This  plan  enables  you  to  invest  Isoo  or 
multiples  thereof:  to  choose  maturities  and 
diversify  your  investments.  Interest  5% 
—5  Y>%  and  6%. 

Write  for  our  current  investment  list  No.  106 

Mercantile   Trust    Company 

Capital  and  Surplus  $9,500,000 

Saint  Louis 
Member  Federal  Reserve  Rank 

' """ ' ' " 


Send  for  my  Book 

Strong   Arms    and 
Military  Shoulders 

for  25c,  coin  or  stamps 

Illustrated  with  20  full-page  half-tone  cuts, 
showing  exercises  that  will  quickly  develop, 
beautify  and  gain  great  strength  in  your  shoul- 
ders, arms  and  hands,  without  any  apparatus. 

PROF.  ANTHONY   BARKER 
127  W.  42nd  Street,  Studio  41,  New  York 


Cities  Service 
Company   Securities 

to  yield  about 

% 


Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

60  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Better  still  is  thought  to  be  th<-  plan 
adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
of  offering  tenant*  the  fir>t  refusal  of  hind, 
and,  in  tin  event  of  a  sufficiently  good 
response,  <>f  withdrawing  the  prop  rtj  from 
public  competition.  While  thi  demand 
for  farms  has  been  strong  and  wide-spread 
and  the  general  outlook  was  encouraging 
to  farmers,  it  was  probable  that  "land" 
owners  would  in  increasing  numbers  be 
advised  to  realize,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  slackening  of  effort  to  dispose  of  \a 
estates  in  th<-  present  year." 

The  writer  declares  that  "unprece- 
dented opportunities  for  safe  and  lucrative 
reinvestment  are  at  the  moment  avail- 
able." Into  the  situation  in  this  respect 
comes  a  factor  which  has  retarded  dealings 
in  other  classes  of  property  than  farms — 
namely,  "the  pressure  that  has  been 
exerted  on  everybody  to  put  money  into 
Government  securities  rather  than  into 
any  other  channel."  With  a  steady  5  per 
cent.,  with  a  bonus  on  redemption,  or  ! 
investment  of  smaller  sums  at  about  6J^ 
per  cent.,  or  4  per  cent.,  with  immunity 
from  the  risks  of  paying  higher  income  tax, 
these  opportunities  existing  "without  any 
trouble  and  with  patriotic  satisfaction," 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  investors  have  "fought 
shy  of  ordinary  house  property,  with  its 
annoyances  and  burdens."  Practically  all 
the  buying  in  this  class  of  property  "has 
been  on  behalf  of  persons  who  intended  to 
occupy  the  houses,  and  they  have  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  prices 
which  have  ruled,  for  very  few  houses 
could  be  built  at  the  figure  for  which  they 
have  changed  hands."  Other  aspects  of 
British  real  estate  are  set  forth  as  follows: 


"Freehold  ground-rents,  which  used  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  investments, 
no  longer  attract  buyers  so  readily  as  they 
did,  in  spite  of  a  further  diminution  in  the 
number  of  years'  purchase.  Strenuous 
efforts  to  dispose  of  two  or  three  large 
London  estates  have  failed  during  the  last 
six  months.  Warehouses  and  wharves, 
factories  and  sites,  suitably  situated  for 
the  manifold  purposes  of  the  present 
national  needs,  have  met  with  a  ready  sale, 
but  shops  have  not  been  a  uniformly  good 
market.  The  proprietors  of  the  so-called 
'multiple'  establishments  have  spread 
our  their  tentacles  wider  and  wider,  and 
interference  with  'one-man  businesses' 
has  diminished  the  demand  for  premises 
even  in  good  trading  positions,  so  that 
'for  sale'  and  'to  be  let'  boards  are  fre- 
quently exhibited  where  in  normal  periods 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen.  Of- 
fice accommodation,  except  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, is  difficult  to  dispose  of.  Very  little 
licensed  property  has  come  into  the  market 
this  year,  but  the  inquiry  for  it  continues 
brisk,  all  things  considered,  judging  from 
the  results  under  the  hammer. 

"The  private  treaty  totals  include  a 
considerable  sum  for  small  country  houses, 
for  which  all  through  the  year  there  has 
been  a  moderate  demand,  especially  where 
from  five  to  fifty  acres  accompany  the 
residence.  Town  houses  have  naturally 
contributed  but  little  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  some  suburban  residences 
with  extensive  grounds  have  scarcely 
evoked  an  inquiry  about  terms.  It  is  a 
time  of  retrenchment,  and  with  a  £500 
limit  on  building  and  decorating  many 
houses  are  destined  to  remain  empty,  for  a 
person  who  can  take  a  large  house  at 
present  would,  generally  speaking,  wish  to 
spend  a  great  deal  more  than  this  amount 
on  renovating  it  and  adapting  it  to  his 
taste. 

"Building  land  has  been  practically 
unsalable,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 
Of  course,  in  certain  localities,  and  for  the 
very  limited  class  of  investor  who  is 
willing  to  lock  up  capital  for  a  long  while, 
there  are  some  attractive  propositions.  To 
sum    up,    with    the    single    exception    of 


agricultural  land  the  market  this  year  has 
been  lacking  in  vigor,  and  has  met  with  all 
kinds  of  difficulties,  some  temporary,  hut 
more,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  a  permanent 

character." 

ONE   YEAR'S    INCREASE    IN    Till 
NUMBER  OF  STOCKHOLDERS 

Many  more  Americans  now  hold  stocks 
in  railroads  and  industrial  corporations, 
in  mining  companies  and  public  Utility 
enterprises,  than  in  any  previous  year. 
This  fact  has  recently  been  set  forth 
statistically  in  Forbes's  Magazine.  The 
average  of  shares  lu-ld  in  industrials  is 
now  70  and  in  railroads  95,  againal  126 
and  289  shares,  respectively,  twelve  years 
ago.  Fifty-four  railways  report  an  average 
train  of  7().i  per  company  and  a  total  of 
561,142  stockholders,  or  an  average  of  10,9:51 
stockholders.  More  than  120  industrial 
concerns  are  named  which  have  645,791 
stockholders,  a  gain  of  55,048.  The  .">4  rail- 
roads  included  in  the  summary  have  a  total 
capitalization  of  $.">,2().~>.Nt>l.~»  !.">,  the  aver- 
age amount  held  per  individual  being 
19,455.  The  industrial  companies  re- 
corded a  total  capitalization  of  $4,486,- 
008,402,  which  were  held  in  average  blocks 
of  $G,94(i.  Following  in  detail  are  given 
the  capitalization,  number  of  present 
stockholders  and  increase  in  the  number 
of  stockholders,  of  the  more  important 
corporations  contained  in  the  list  compiled 
for  Mr.  Forbes's  magazine: 

RAILROADS 

Same  of  Corporation        Capital  Now         Yr.  Aijo 

Stockholdtrs  Adi.fi om 

Atch,  Top.  A  S.  F $2,202,155  27,340  l.V.'ti 

At<-h..  Top.  &  S.  F.  pf 1.241,737  17,221  737 

Bait.  &  Ohio 151,945,729  24.030  1,830 

Halt.  &  Ohio  pf 58,863,200  13,139  »120 

Boston  &  Maine 39,505,390  0,530  *301 

A. Maine  pf 3,149,800  679  1 

Canadian  Pacific 260,000,000  36,997 

-.'.  R.  R.  of  N.  J 27,436,800  836  13 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 62,792,600  6,150  1.C07 

....  Great  Western.. ..   45,210,513  3,883  310 

. ,.  Gt.  Western  pf.  .  .  43,867,902  4.507  219 

'hicago  &  North  West 145,152,500  11,986  2,140 

'hicago  &  North  West  pf..   22,395,000  1,777  17 

hi..  Mil.  &  St,  Paul 117,406,000  14,463 

'hi..  Mil.  &  St.  Paul  pf...  115,845,000  7,848  1,058 

'Chi.,  Rock  Is.  &  Pac 74,877,200  3, 292  2,072 

bi.,  Rock  Ls.&Pac.  pf...  54.743,800  4,925 

!..  C.,  C.  4  St  Louis 47,056,300  1,278  3 

.  C.  4  St.  Louis  pf..   10,000,000  1,200  17 

;  act  k  W.-stern 42,277,000  5.557  2,315 

Delaware  4  Hudson 42,503,000  8,104  819 

112,378,900  4,728  401 

Kriepf 63,892,400  4,843  *170 

Jreat  Northern  pf 249,469,900  26,716  2,547 

I  llinois  Central 109,296,000  10,550  6 1 7 

Lehigh  Valley 60,501,700  1 1.554  1,881 

ille  4  Nashville 71,917,200  4.712  8 

S'ew  York  Central 249,849,359  25,508  2.S63 

l*.Y,Ont  4  Western 58,113,982  3,731  48 

Northern  Pacific 248,000,000  24,326  *2,442 

Pennsylvania 449,265,700  95,764  5.352 

Heading' 70.000,000  5,034  1,740 

■Southern  R.  R 120,000,0001  0  .„,  ,...,, 

>.uthern  R.  R.  pf 60,000,000/  s,oM  M"4 

vmthern  Pacific 272,823,405  36,657  4,006 

I'nion  Pacific 222,291,600  23,559  3,593 

INDUSTRIALS 

\dams  Express $10,000,000  3J8M  *•»'-> 

\mer.  Beet  Sugar 15,000,000  953 

\iner.  Car  4  Fdv 30,000,000  2,600  B3 

\mer.  Car  4  Fdv  pf 30,000,000  7,623  61 

\mer.  Sugar  Ref 45,000,000  10,002  603 

\mer.'Sugar  Ref.  pf 45,000,000  12,243  179 

\mer.  Tel 435,265,300  81,048  11,047 

Amei.  Tobacco 40,242,400  3,837 

Amer.  Tobacco  pf 52,699,700  6,273 

Amer.  Malt  Corp 5,707.124  400  260 

Amer.  Malt  Corp.  pf 8,559,000  450  370 

Beth.  Steel  com.  A 15,000,0001  ,  ,.n  „  .,„ 

Beth.  Steel  com.  B 75,000,000/  •J'6o°  2>'36 

Beth.  Steel  855  pf 30,000*001  ,  Qan  .  ._, 

Steel  7%  pf 15,000,000/  1,98°  1As° 

Butte  &  Superior 2,900,800  3.37S  893 

let  Motor 64,008.800  1,948  455 

Co 5,999,632  345  42 

i'hildsCo.  pf 7,077.425  912  72 

K.  l.du  Pont  tie  Nem..  ..  58,854,200  2,240  ->>0 

B,  1.  du  Pout  de  Nem.  pf..  60.813,950  2,932  305 

l-.istman  Kodak 19,538.4001  „  ,„ 

Eastman  Kodak  pf 6,165,700/  3'300  ^°° 

Heebie 101,512,500  14,324  1,772 

Qootiyeftr  Tire  4  Rubber..  20,278,620  1.682  215 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub.  pf..  24.393,700  3,894  1,331 

International  Nickel. 41.VU.600  11,865  4,779 

Miami  Copper 3,735,570  7,320  1320 

Natl.  Lead 20.655.400  328 

Natl.  Lead  pf 24.376.600  5,182  136 

Nevada  Con.|Cop 9,997,285  8.742  681 

Pt»>&-  Co. 42,942,900  4,069  1,615 

*  Returns  not  complete. 
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Salt  Mackerel 

Direct  from  the  Fishing  Boats  to  You 


, 


Old  Eloucest& 


Fishmen   for   Gen- 
erations 


Your  pail  is  ready — fat,  meaty,  juicy  mackerel 
— send  no  money — try  the  fish  first. 

tfi&sn^  £.  ^OAZ0     PRESIDENT 
Fall  Mackerel,  Fat  and  Tender 

Most  of  tin'  fish  your  dealer  can  buy  arc 
Spring  Bah,  thin,  dry,  and  tasteless.  What 
I've  selected  for  you  are  Tall  fish,  juiey  and 
fat  with  the  true  salty-sea  mackerel  flavor. 
We  clean  and  wash  them  before  weighing. 

You  pay  only  for  in  I  weight  No  h<  ail*  ami 
no  tails.  Just  the  white,  thick,  meaty  por- 
tions—the parts  that  make  the  most  deli- 
cious meal  imaginable.  You  probably  have 
never  tasted  salt  mackerel  as  good  as  mine. 

Send   No  Cash — 
Try  the  Mackerel  First 

I  want  you  to  know  before  you  pay  that 
my  fish  will  please  you.  If 
there  is  any  possibility  of  a 
risk,  I  want  it  to  l>e  at  my 
expense.  Just  mail  the  cou- 
pon today,  and  I'll  ship  at 
once  a  pail  of  my  mackerel 
containing  9  fish,  each  fish 
more  than  sufficient  for  4 
people,  all  charges  prepaid,. 
so  that  your  family  can  have 
a  real  Gloucester  treat 
Sunday  morning. 


It's  thirty-three  years,  come  next 
September,  since  I  began  supplying 
the  choicest  of  Gloucester's  famous 
mackerel  direct  to  the  homes  of  fam- 
ilies throughout  the  country. 

Our  Own  Home  Kind 

People  here  in  Gloucester,  the  leading  fish 
port  of  America,  laughed  at  me  when  I  be- 
gan to  sell  mackerel  by  mail.  They  didn't 
realize  howhardit  is  for  other  people  t  o  get 
good  fish.  But  I  did.  So  I  decided  to 
make  it  easy  for  everybody,  everywhere, 
to  have  full-flavored,  wholesome  fish,  the 
kind  we  pick  for  our  own  eating  here  at 
Gloucester.  t55,000  families 
are   buying  from  us  today. 


Such  a  Good  Breakfast! 


You  see  I  know  fish.  Mv 
folks,  'way  back,  have  al- 
ways been  fishmen.  They 
helped  found  Gloucester  in 
1623.  My  boyhood  days 
were  spent  aboard  fishing 
boats.  Catching  fish,  know- 
ing the  choicest  and  picking 
'em  out,  cleaning  and  curing 
them  the  rigid  way,  has  been  my  life's  job. 

Thirty  Years'  Development 

Today  our  business  is  housed  in  a  modern, 
four-story,  concrete  building,  with  20,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space;  fitted  with  t In- 
most improved  and  sanitary  equipment 
for  cleaning  and  packing  fish.  Standing 
at  the  water's  edge,  the  fishermen's 
catches  are  brought  right  into  the  build- 
ing. They  go  to  your  table  with  "the 
tang  of  the  Bea"  in  them. 


fa     m  ST" .— 


A  fat,  tender,  juicy  Davis' 
Mackerel  broiled  to  a  siz- 
zling brown;  some  butter, 
a  sprinkling  of  pepper,  a 
touch  of  lemon,  if  you  wish 
— how  good  it  smells,  how 
tempting  it  looks,  how  it 
tickles  the  palate,  and,  oh, 
how  it  satisfies! — the  fa- 
vorite breakfast  dish  of 
thousands. 


Then — if  my  mackerel  are 
not  better  than  any  you 
have  ever  tasted,  send  back 
the  rest  at  my  expense. 
If  you  arc  pleased  with  them— and  I'm 
sure  you  will  be— send  me  $4.50,  and  at 
the  same  time  ask  for  "Descriptive  List  of 
Davis'  Fish"  sold  only  direct,  never  to 
dealers. 

Remember:  Meat,   flour,  potatoes,  every- 
thing has  gone  'way  up  in  price.    In  com- 
parison, Davis'  mackerel  is  low.    An  eco- 
nomical food— so  good  to  eat.  so  nutri- 
tious!   "The  Sea  Food  Cook  Book" 
that  goes  with  the  fish  will  tell  you 
just  how  to  prepare  them. 
Mail  the  coupon  now  with  your        /    Frank  E. 
business  card,   letter-head  or  /      Davis  Co. 

reference. 


Frank  E. 
Davis  Co. 

327  Central  Wharf 

Gloucester 

Mass. 


327  Central  Wharf. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Without  obligation  please 
send   me.   all   charges  pre- 
paid, a  pail  of   Davis'  Mack- 
erel—to  contain  9  fish,  each  fish 
more  than  sufficient  for  4  people 
I  agree  to  remit  S4.Su  in  ten   da*s 
or  return  the  fish. 


N'ame 


♦«. 


St  r.-<-t . 


City. 


(JSSS^S 


^\^^^>^*^w 


State. 
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This  Firm  Moved  to  Canada 

advertised — prospered 

THERE   came   to  Canada   not   many   years   ago,    "A    United   States 
Industry."    They  spied  out  the  land  and  engaged  a  loft  wherein  to 
commence  manufacturing  their  particular  line  of  goods. 

This  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  move. 


They  then  advertised  in  Canadian  Newspapers  and 
soon  their  loft  became  too  small  to  accommodate  their 
growing  business.  Shortly  they  moved  to  a  building 
of  their  own — a  large  four-story  building. 

Now  they  have  moved  again,  but  this  time  to  a 
"young  town"  of  their  own  which  they  have  built  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  certain  Canadian  city. 

Their  present  factory  compares  not  unfavorably  in 
size  with  the  original  parent  plant  in  the  United  States. 

The  point  is  this:  You,  Mr.  U.  S.  Manufacturer, 
should  not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
8,000,000  people  in  Canada.  Canadians  are  alert, 
active,  and  consume  per  capita  an  immense  amount  of 
goods.  They  want  every  modern  improvement, 
every  labor-saving  device,  every  luxury  and  conve- 
nience, and  they  can  pay  for  them.  The  actual  and 
potential  buying  power  of  eight  million  Canadians  is  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers. 


Canadians  are  not  neglecting  business  because  they 
are  at  war.  Everybody  is  working,  everybody  is 
saving,  everybody  is  spending  and  investing — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  over  400,000  young  Canadians  are 
overseas  fighting. 

And  the  way  to  the  Canadian  pockets  lies  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  Canadian  Newspapers. 

You  will  find  in  their  columns  the  advertisements  of 
every  leading  Canadian  firm,  literally  hundreds  of 
United  States  firms  resident  and  non-resident  in  Canada, 
and  many  British  houses. 

When  is  YOUR  advertising  going  to  appear  in 
Canadian  Newspapers? 

The  sooner  you  advertise  in  Canadian  Newspapers, 
the  sooner  you  will  find  that  Canada  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  and  profitable  merchandising  fields 
that  the  American  Manufacturer  can  cultivate. 


Any  newspaper  (or  its  representatives  in  New  York  and  Chicago)  in  the  list  below,  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
and  answer  fully,  your  enquiries  regarding  the  actual  and  potential  market  for  your  goods  among  their  readers. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 
1st  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Montreal  "Star" 

STOCKWELL  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Tribune  Building,  New  York 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Calgary  "Albertan" 
Saskatoon  "Star" 
Winnipeg  "Tribune" 

PUTNAM  &  RANDALL 

171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

London  "Free  Press" 
Victoria  "Colonist" 

CHARLES  H.  EDDY  CO. 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
1036  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Toronto  "Star" 
London  "Advertiser" 
Ottawa  "Journal-Press" 


FRANK  R.  NORTHRUP 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
1510  Association  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Quebec  "Telegraph" 

HENRY  de  CLERQUE 

800  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 

LOUIS  KLEBAHN 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York 

Calgary  "Herald" 
Edmonton  "Journal" 
Regina  "Leader" 
St.  John  "Standard" 
Saskatoon  "Phoenix" 
Winnipeg  "Free  Press" 

VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  Inc. 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Toronto  "Globe" 
Ottawa  "Citizen" 
Winnipeg  "Telegram" 


BENJAMIN   &   KENTNOR 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
1218  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Toronto  "News" 

KNILL-BURKE,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Edmonton  "Bulletin" 

OILMAN  &  NICOLL 

World  Building,  New  York 
Tribune  Building,  Chicago 

Montreal  "Gazette" 
Vancouver  "Sun" 

J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON 

334  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
122  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Toronto  "Mail  and  Empire" 

GEORGE   B.  DAVID  CO.,  Inc. 

171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
1411  Hartford  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Halifax  "Herald  and  Mail" 


NOTE. — This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  of  twelve,  all  of  which  contain  valuable  information  and  data  on  Canada  under  war 
conditions.  They  have  been  prepared  in  portfolio  form.  Any  of  the  Newspapers  or  their  Representatives  named  above  will  be  pleased  to 
send  you  a  portfolio  free  upon  application.      Write  for  it. 


Prepared  by  SMITH,  DENNE  &  MOORE,  Limited,  Advertising  Agency,  Toronto  and  Montreal. 
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Stockholders  Adv. from 


tfou 

)>.  Ago 

12.M11 

880 

2,067 

1,003 

6,889 

484 

4,476 

2:i2 

7,«>4 

BOB 

ii.j.,1 

190 

30,101 

4,001 

917 

11,540 

3,778 

Name  of  Corporation        Capital 

Pullman *  1.200,000 

Studcbuker  ( 'orp 30,000,000 

Standard  Oil  of  Cal 99,.: 

Standard  I  HI  of  Ind 30,000,000 

Standard  Oil  of  N.  J 98,338,300 

Standard  Oil  of  N.  Y 75,000,000 

Western  I'nion  Tel 09,786,800 

Wrst  nuthouse  Air  Brake. . .  28,813,592 

house  Elcc.  Mfg. . .  70,813,950 


OUR  $19,400,000,000  OF  FARM 
PRODUCTS  IN   1917 

With  the  prices  that  were  paid  at  the 
farm  aa  its  basis,  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment lias  recently  placed  the  value  of 
nil  our  farm  products  harvested  in  1917  at 
110,443,849,381,  as  against  a  preliminary 
■stunatc  a  month  before  of  $21,000,000,- 
J0U,  and  an  estimated  total  in  1916 
jf  $^3,406,364,0]  1.  Bradslreet's,  in  an  ar- 
ticle based  on  the  Department's  figures, 
[totes  that  of  this  vast  sum  $13,610,462,- 
782,  or  70  per  cent.,  was  the  value  of  crops, 
ivbile  $5,833,386,599,  or  30  per  cent.,  was 
lie  value  of  the  animals  or  animal  products. 
\  table  was  given  to  show  the  values  (in 
lillions)  of  our  crops  and  animal  products 
.earls  since  1897,  "when  prices  were  just 
jeginning  to  rise  from  their  preceding 
generation  of  declines,  consequent  upon  the 
tpening  up  of  the  great  West  to  surplus 
/ram  and  animal  production."  Accom- 
panying these  figures  Bradstreet' s  gave  its 
odex-numbers  of  commodity  prices  yearly 
•rom  1897  to  1917: 

Total  Animals  Brad- 

Ayrl.  Crops  and        Per      street's 

Output    Value    P.Ct.  Products  Cent  Yr.  Index 

1897 $3,960    $2,519    63.6    $1,441    36.4    $0.1159 

1808     4.338      2,759    63.6       1,579    36.4      6.571! 

4,717      2,998    63.6      1,718    36.4      7.2100 

i960   5,009  3,191  63.7  1,817  36.3  7.8839 

,9ul    5,302  3,385  63.8  1,916  36.2  7.5746 

1809     5,594  3,578  64.0  2,016  36.0  9  1807 

1903 5,887  3,771  64.1  2,115  35.9  9.2076 

904     6,121  4,981  65.0  2,140  35.0  8.9034 

1905 6,273  4,012  64.0  2,261  36.0  7.8759 

1906 6,764  4,263  63.0  2,501  37.0  7.9364 

.907 7,487  4,761  63.6  2,726  36.4  7.9187 

1908 7,890  5,098  64.6  2,792  35.4  8.0987 

1909* 8,558  5,487  64.1  3,071  35.9  8.4170 

i910 9,037  5,486  60.7  3,551  39.3  8.9045 

911    8,819  5,562  63.1  3,257  36.9  8.0094 

1912   9,342  5,842  62.5  3,500  37.5  8.5153 

1913 9,849  6,132  62.3  3,716  37.7  8.9881 

1914 9,894  6,111  61.8  3,783  38.2  8.7132 

1915 10,775  6,907  64.1  3,868  35.9  9.8530 

13,406      9,054    67.5      4,351    32.5    11.8251 

19; 7* 19,443    13,610    70.0      5,833    30.0    15.6565 

•Census  years. 

The  writer  noted  how  the  total  agricul- 
tural values  had  risen  quite  steadily  year  by 
fear  since  1897,  the  only  hesitation  ob- 
served being  in  1911,  when  a  smaller  total 
raa  recorded  than  in  1910.  Values  of  all 
'arm  produce  in  1917  were  nearly  five 
limes  what  they  were  in  1897,  twenty  years 
before,  while  those  of  animals  and  their 
products  were  four  times  as  large.  In 
the  same  period,  the  general  average  of  all 
commodities  rose  by  156  per  cent.;  or,  in 
Jther  words,  prices  in  1917  were  one  and 
ine-half  times  what  they  were  twenty 
^ears  before.  Prices  did  not  show  the 
ilniost  uninterrupted  rise  shown  in  all 
farm  produce.  In  1901  there  was  a  drop 
from  the  preceding  year;  in  the  deprest 
year  1904  there  was  another  break,  which 
was  not  recovered  until  1915.  The  writer 
remarks  on  this  point  that  it  needs  to  be 
remembered  Bradstreel's  index  covers  all 
leading  commodities,  not  only  those  of  the 
farm  but  those  of  the  factory,  forest,  and 
mine.  Of  course  the  grand  totals  of  farm 
production  "naturally  reflect  the  enlarge- 
ment in  areas  and  production,  inseparable 
therefrom."  Another  table  gives  returns 
by  States  of  values  of  farm  crops,  not  in- 
cluding animals  or  animal  products;  it 
shows  Illinois  leading,  with  Texas  second 
and  Iowa  third,  while  in  19 10  Texas  led, 
with  Iowa  second  and  Illinois  third. 
Following  is  the  table; 


Value       hank 

Maine $71,4-' 

New  Hunpahire  18,000       18 

Vermont  ;  4  J 

Massachusetts.  .  .  .  89,108,000        38 

Rhode  [aland  -       48 

CulinivtlHlt  

New  York 417,798,000        12 

New  Jer*-> . .  .      1  0  34 

412,394,000  13 

Delaware 87,707,000  41 

Maryland 133379,000  31 

Virginia 344,159,000  -'2 

West  Virginia   132,281,000  30 

North  Carolina. .  .  117346,000  II 

South  Carolina.  .  .  389,887,000  15 

Georgia |    .    i.ooo  8 

Florida 104,771,000  33 

Ohio 546,058,000  1 

Indiana 503,154,000  8 

Illinois 842,042,000  1 

Michigan 156,265,000  21 

Wisconsin 17 

Minnesota 480,230,000  9 

Iowa 7-  3 

Missouri 546,036, 

North  Dakota 22               '  27 

South  Dakota 36  18 

Nebraska 523,186,000  7 

Kansas 199  S44.000  14 

Kentucky 375,710,000  16 

Tennessee 290,819,000  26 

Alabama ' 291,563,000  25 

Mississippi 19 

Louisiana 313352,000  24 

Texas 788,983,000  2 

Oklahoma 329379,000  23 

Arkansas' I  20 

Montana 108,845,000  35 

Wyoming 52329,000  40 

Colorado 164,000300  28 

New  Mexico 38,470,000  t: 

Arizona 27,088,000  4.") 

Utah 49,627,000  41 

Nevada 25,655,000  47 

Idaho 94,890,000  36 

Washington 144,422,000  29 

Oregon 108,632,000  32 

California 432,285.000  II) 

In  these  figures  corn,  with  a  value  of 
$4,053,672,000,  led  all  other  crops;  cotton, 
with  a  value  of  $1,517,558,000,  was  second, 
and  hay,  valued  at  $1,359,491,000;  wheat, 
worth  $1,307,427,000,  and  oats,  worth 
$1,061,427,000,  came  next  in  the  order 
given. 

MANY  MILLIONS   THAT   HAVE   GONE 
INTO  NEW  SHIP  FIRMS  , 

Since  the  war  began  a  total  of  $401,- 
749,000  has  been  invested  in  ship  firms  in 
this  country.  For  January  alone  this  year 
the  amount  was  $21,274,000,  an  amount 
larger  than  for  eight  separate  months  last 
year  and  greater  than  for  any  month  in 
1914,  1915,  or  1916.  There  were  nineteen 
new  ship  firms  incorporated  in  January. 
Of  the  $21,274,000  invested,  $6,650,000 
was  designated  for  ship-building  and  $14,- 
624,000  for  other  shipping  projects.  The 
development  over  the  entire  war-period  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  compiled  for 
The  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  sets  forth 
the  authorized  capital  of  new  concerns: 

Five  months,  1914 $1,844,000 

Year  1915 37,662,000 

Year  1916 69,466,000 

Year  1917 271,503,000 

Another  table  shows  the  capitalization 
of  ship  firms  during  January,  1918,  and  for 
each  month  of  last  year,  divided  between 
builders  and  operators  of  vessels: 

Ship-  Other 

Building  Shipping 

$6,650,000    $14,624,000 


1918—  Total 

January $21,274,000 

1917— 

January $2,475,000 

February 30,525,000 

March 13,225,000 

April 29,395,000 

May 47,490,000 

June 84,020,000 

July 19,020,000 

August 19,038,000 

September 5.1C0.00O 

October 9,650,000 

November 4,850,000 

December 6,960,000 


$225,000 

18,050,000 

3,125,000 

15,500,000 

I2.s40.000 

75,525,000 

11,700,000 

11.085,000 

3,850,000 

7.200,000 

3,600,000 

5,650,000 


$2,250,000 
12,475,000 
9,750,000 
13,895,000 
4,650,000 
8,500,ou) 
7380,000 
7,943,000 
1,250,000 
2.450,000 
1.250,000 
1,310,000 


Total $271,503,000    $198,350,000    $73,103,000 

A  third  table  shows  the  total  capital 
authorized  in  the  incorporation  of  new 
shipping  companies  by  months  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  It  includes  con- 
cerns of  more  than  §50,000  capital  for  the 
operation,  construction,  salvage,  and  repair 
of  ships,  and  also  the  new  financing  involved 
in  the  expansion  of  existing  companies: 


Tlabby  gums— the  cause 
o/  loosened  teeth 


THE  gums  are  the 
first  line  of  dc 
fense  for  the  teeth. 
Without  firm  gums 
teeth  cannot  be  sound. 
And  tender,  inflamed 
or  flabby  gums  be' 
come  positive  sources 
of  vital  danger. 

The  spongy  gum 
surface  invites  the 
seepage  of  decay- 
food  germs  into  the 
system. 

This  condition  isknown 
as  Pyorrhea  (Rigs*  Dis- 
ease!.  Four  out  of  rive 
people  over  forty  haven. 
And  many  even  under 
thirty. 

Use  Forhan's  dally  and 
have  no  fear  of  lender 
urns,  the  first  stage  of 
yotrhea.  Nor  of  dan- 
gerous tooth  loosening, 
which    accompanies 
Pyorrhea.    Nor  yet  of 
prematurely     flattened 
lips,   which    are     the 
certain  result  of  Pyor- 
rhea. 

On  the  contrary. 
Forhan's  will  make 
your  gums  texture' 
firm  and  tooth- sup- 
porting. No  tooth- 
base  decay  will  form 
below  the  gum  line. 

Forhan's  will  also 
scientifically  cleanse 
your  teeth.  They 
will  feel  particularly 
smooth  after  using 
Forhan's. 

Forhan's  is  plea* 
ant.  cool  and  anti- 
septic. If  gum 
shrinkage  has  al- 
ready set  in,  start 
using  Forhan's  and 
consult  a  dentist 
for  special  treat- 
ment. 

30c  and  55c  tubes, 
all  druggists. 

FORM  AN  CO.. 
1UC    6th  Av*.,  N.  r. 

Soncl  for 
TrlH  (Tube  Free 

THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needtd    in    every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


EDWARDS 


LOCKERS 


Wf  furnish  Edwards  complete  lock- 
er equipments  for  factories,  stores, 
schools,  colleges,  clubs,  gymnas- 
iums, offices,  etc.  The  Edwards 
Steel  Lockers  are  complete  with  hat 
shelves, hooks,  locking  devices,  locks 
and  number  plates.  They  are  adjust- 
able, economize  space  and.  have  no 
complicated  parts.  Each  lorki-r  <*  m- 
prises  only  six  units— interchange- 
able and  standardized,  making  the 
Edwards  Steel  Lockers  cheapest  and 
best.  Every  locker  guaranteed.  All 
beautifully  finished  in  baked  enam- 
el. Send  for  catalog  and  estimates. 
Responsible  representativeswith  es- 
tablished officea  wanted  for  unoccu- 
pied territory.     Writo    for    terms. 

The  Edwards  Mfg.,  Co.,    337-387   Culvert  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Makers  also  of  Edwards  Adjustable  All-Steel  Shelving  for  Poatofficea, 
Factories,  Dept,  Storea  and  all  placed  where  wood  shelving-  is  used. 


Parts 

Intarchangaabla 
Standardized 


$c  i  Help  save  the  song  birds 

*"V?fV.   The  song  birds  %vill    prove  a  Very 

great  asset  in   the   present   war. 

They  destroy  the  insects  and  save 

1  millions  of  bushels  of  grain 

annually. 

It  is  your  duty  to  protect  them,  fur. 
_    nish  them  homes  for  raising:  their  young 
j  Built  of  tn's  spring:.    You  will  be  repaid  a 
oak,  cy-  thousandfold.    They  will  free  your 
press.    grouVids  and  garden  from  insects 
copper3'  an<*  Pesi?  and  gladden  your  heart 
3"hi«h       copu-e     with  their  beautiful  songs. 

A  DODSON  BIRD  HOUSE 

for  every  kind  of  bird.  You  can  attract  any  bird  you  want- 
simply  put  up  a  Dodson  house  and  they'  II  come  back  year  after 
year.  FREE  Bird  Book  sent  on  request,  illustrating-  Dodson 
line,  giving-  prices.  Also  beautiful  colored  bird  picture  tree. 
Write  today  to       JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 

President,  American  Audubon  Association 

730  Harrison  Avenue  Kankakee,  III. 

Dodson  •  isparroto  Trap  guaranteed  to  rid  \rovr  community  of 

these  grain  eating  peets.    Price  it). 
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THINGS  WORTH  WHILE 


GOOD  RESTAURANTS 
GOOD  SERVICE 
G(DD    MUSIC 

AND 


nIKi 


iiiiiiai 


The  St.  Louis  POST- DISPATCH  Does  the 
Work  of  Three — Ofttimes  Four — at  a  Single 
Cost!     Covers   St.   Louis    Like    a    Blanket! 

"St.  Louis'  ONE  BIG  Newspaper"  guarantees  more  City  OR  Country  circulation 
than  the  two  St.  Louis  Sunday  morning  papers  COMBINED — sells  more  newspapers 
in  St.  Louis  and  Suburbs  every  day  in  the  year  than  there  are  homes  in  the  city. 

"NATIONAL"  ADVERTISING  CARRIED  BY  THE  FIVE 


ST.  LOUIS  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  ENTIRE  YEAR,   1917: 


POST-DISPATCH 

Globe-Democrat    . 
Republic       .... 

Times  (No  Sunday)       .       . 
Star  (No  Sunday)    .       .       . 

*  Does  not  include  thousands  of 
lines  omitted  for  lack  of  space 
and  strict   policy  of  censorship. 


2,075,360  lines 

.      1,822,800  " 

,     .         818,400  " 

.     .         627,600  " 

.     .         529,500  " 


142 fill 41  II  i 

JJUiia  JJ  H  ill. 


The  POST-DISPATCH  led  THREE  OUT  OF 
ALL  FOUR  of  the  other  St.  Louis  newspapers 
COMBINED  by  99,860  lines.  252,560  lines  more 
than  the  Globe-Democrat.  1,256,960  lines  more 
than  the  Republic.  1,447,760  lines  more  than  the 
Times.     1,545,860  lines  more  than  the  Star. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  was  the  first  St.  Louis 
newspaper  to  inaugurate  a  strict  censorship  to  elimi- 
nate objectionable  advertising  of  all  kinds.  All  four 
other  St.  Louis  newspapers  are  now  carrying  ad- 
vertisements which  have  been  rejected  by  the 
POST-DISPATCH. 

Efficiency  Plus  in  Circulation 

(Average  for  Entire  Year,  1917) 


Sunday 


Daily  and  Sunday 


361,263       194,593 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 


12  th  and  Olive 


1813— 

January. . . . 

mi— 

January . . . 
February. 
Man  h 

April. 

July. 
August 

rah  r 
October.  .  . . 

mber. . 
December   . 


121,274,000 

$2,4, 

15,000 
12,875,000 

.  10,000 

5,100,000 

1,000 
80,000 


Total...  

1916— 

January $1- 

February  5,525,000 

March  12,1 

April..  I 

May...  2,725,000 

June...  5,7 

Total 

me— 

January (1,075,000 

February 803,000 

March 

April 1,485,000 

1 
June 850,000 


»271,5O3,000 

1916— 

July $1,425,000 

August 

Sep  tern  I  at  1,325,000 

October 

NovemlxT  3,357,000 

December.  7,350,000 


$09,4' 

19 15— 

July $10,450,000 

August.. . 

Keptecibi  r. 

<  Ictober  2,1 1  5,000 

November..  5,900,(100 

December  1,575,001 


Total $37,662,000 

mil,—  mii— 

August $1,125,000     November S100.0C0 

September 519,000    December 100,001 


IB 


Total $1,844,000 

Total  since  opening  of  war $401,749,000 


COMMODITIES  STILL  HIGHER 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  such  im- 
portant price  changes  in  cash  markets 
for  food  and  other  commodities  as  occurred, 
had  showed  a  general  tendency  upward, 
there  having  been  30  advances  in  the  331 
quotations  received  by  Dun's  Review,  as 
against  22  in  which  prices  declined. 
Milder  weather  after  the  middle  of  the 
week  had  had  an  effect  on  dairy  products, 
sharp  reductions  being'made  in  eggs,  while 
the  market  for  butter  was  easier.  Little 
change  occurred  in  quotations  on  cheese, 
and  wheat  and  flour  remained  stationary. 
Lower  temperature  had  facilitated  the 
movement  to  markets,  leading  to  some 
reduction  in  corn  and  oats.  Beef  was 
reported  as  weak  and  sheep  as  steady. 
Prices  for  hogs  and  provisions  were  fully 
maintained.  In  hides  and  leather  the 
feeling  "was  reactionary  and  further  coo- 
cessions  were  anticipated."  Following  is 
a  table  from  Dun's,  which  gives  minimum 
wholesale  prices  for  two  recent  weeks  and 
prices  for  a  year  ago,  of  forty-one  leading 
commodities  at  New  York  City,  unless 
otherwise  specified: 

Year 
Two  Recent  Weeks  Ago 

Beans,  mar.,  choice,  100  lbs $15.25  $15.25        SI  185 

Coffee,  No.  7  Rio,  lb 08%  .08%          •  10 

Coffee,  Santos  No.  4 10%  10%.             !<>' -• 

Stand,  brown  sheetings,  yd 21  .21                ll1: 

Print  cloths,  38H-in.,  64x60. . .       .12%-13     .\VA-%      07 

Butter,  creamery  extra,  lb 51A  .  511  ■>            l'i 

Cheese,  f.  c,  held,  spec,  lb 26  .26               25 ' , 

Eggs,  Western  lsts,  doz 55  .63              45H 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  lb 15J4  .  15J4            08)  \ 

Peaches,  Cat,  dried,  lb \VA  MA           IIS'  - 

Prunes,  30-40  Cat,  lb 14  .14              .10 

Raisins,  lb 09H  ■<>!»'-• 

Flour,  spring,  196  lbs 10 .  55  10 .  55 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bush 2.25  2.25            1.87 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow,  bush 1.77%  1.83%        1  14'4 

Oats,  No.  2  white,  bush 99  1.01               67H 

Hay,  prime  tim.,  100  lbs 2  mi  2.00            1.16 

Hides,  Chic,  pack.,  No.  1,  lb.  .        .30  .30              .31 

Hides,  Chic,  cows,  native,  lb. . .       .27  .27               30 !  . 

Leather,  hemlock  sole,  lb 46  .46 

Leather,  union  backs,  lb 68  .68 

Iron,  pig,  F.  No.  2,  Phil.,  ton ...  34 .  25  34 .  25 

Steel  billets,  Pitts.,  ton 47.50  47.50          65  00 

Copper,  Lake,  New  York,  lb 

Copper,  electrc.N.Y.,  lb 2VA  .23'  ■'• 

Lead,  New  York,  lb 26%  .2:;'.. 

Tin,  New  York,  lb *..  *..               •'•; 

Petroleum,  ref.,  gal.  in  bbl 16  .16 

Beef,  live,  Chic,  100  lbs 8.5G  8.65 

Hogs,  live,  Chic,  100  lbs 16.50  16.20 

Sheep,  live,  Chic,  100  lbs 10.00  10.00          10.50 

Lard,  prime  St.,  Chic,  100  lbs.  .  25.85  25.90          16  60 

Short  ribs,  loose,  100  lbs 23.80  23.22          15.00 

Mess,  pork,  Chicago,  bbl 49 .  00  48 .  00 

Rice,  fancy  head,  lb 08%  08% 

Rubber,  Up-River  Para,  lb 58  .57' 2          -75)»j 

Sugar,  fine,  gran.,  100  lbs 7  45  7.45            6.75 

Tea,  Formosa,  fair,  lb 27  < 

Tea,  Japan,  low,  lb 24  .24 

Potatoes,  100  lbs 2 . 03  3.03           3  60 

Wool,  aver.  100,  Phila 75.48  75.48         35  B2 

'Nominal. 
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Releasing 
the  Resources 

of  the  Nation 


Hundreds  of  Federals  are  in  service  at 
the  very  outposts  of  industry. 

It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  they  perform  their 
most  spectacular  work,  defying  every  hard- 
ship —  surmounting  every  obstacle  that 
primitive  conditions  can  impose. 

At  the  mines — in  the  lumber  camps — 
on  the  broad  prairie  wheat  fields  you  will 
find  them,  helping  to  release  the  riches  of 
the  soil. 

In  thus  facilitating  the  development  of 
the  country — the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  its  people,  efficient  haulage  has 
given  Federals  a  well  earned  place  as  a 
national  institution. 
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I  didn't  know 


gave  me  my  start 

"It's  only  a  little  while  ago  that  I  was  just 
where  you  are  now.  My  work  was  unpleasant; 
my  pay  was  small.  I  had  my  mother  to  take 
care  of,  and  it  wTas  tough  sledding  trying  to 
make  ends  meet.  I  hadn't  had  much  schooling. 
enough  to  fill  any  better  job  than  the  one  I  had. 

"One  day  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  the  American  School.     It 

told  how  other  men  got  better  positions  and  bigger  salaries  by  taking 

«..«__  —  ______  -  -  _  —  _     their  courses.     I  didn't  see  how 

a    correspondence  school  could 

benefit   me,  but  as  long   as   it 

didn't   cost  anything  to  mark 

the   coupon   I  thought   it   was 

worth  investigating  at  least.     I 

marked  the  coupon  and  sent  it 

in  on  the  next  mail. 

"That  was  two  years  ago,  and 
now  I'm  drawing  more  money 
every  week  than  I  used  to  get  in  a 
month." 

If  you  want  a  better  job,  if  you 
want  more  congenial  work,  if  you 
want  a  salary  that  will  put  you  in 
the  class  where  you  belong — 

SIGN  AND  MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW 


Your  Opportunity  Coupon 

Mark  the  position  you  want 
and   mail   the    coupon   now 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Dept.  G-2403,  Chicago,  U.S.  A. 
Without  any   obligation  "li  my  part  please  seud  me  your 
HuU«-tin  and  advise   me  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position 
marked  '  X." 


.  .  .  Fleetririil  Engineer 

.  .  .  tier,   light  &  Power  Supt. 

.  .  .  II ^  droeleol  rte  Knpiueer 

. .  .  Telephone  Engineer 

.  .  .Architect 

.  ■  .  Architectural  Draftsman 
.  ■  ■  Building  Contractor 
.  .  .  Building-  Superintendent 
.  .  .Structural  Engineer 
.  .    Structural  Draftsman 
.  .  .Mechanical  Engineer 
.  .  .  Mechanical  Draftsman 

.  dril  Engineer 
.  .  -Steam  Engineer 
.  .  .  Shop  Foreman 
.  .  .Shop  Superintendent 
.  . .  Sheet  Metal  Draftsman 


.  .  .  Lawyer 

.  .  .  Business  Law 

.  .  .  Business  Manager 

.  .  .Auditor 

.  . . Accountant 

.  .  .CertTd  Public  Aco'nt 

. . . Stenographer 

.  .  .  Bookkeeper 

.  .  .  Fire  Ins.  Inspector 

.  .  .Fire  Ins.  Adjuster 

.  .  .  Fire  Ins.  Expert 

.  .  .Sanitary  Engineer 

.  .  .  Plumber 

.  .  .  Reclamation  Eng. 

.  .  .Automobile  Engineer 

.  .  .Automobile  Repairer 

.  .  .  College  Preparatory 


We  also  prepare  for  civil  service  examinations  In  all 
engineering  subjects 


Name, 


L 


Address 

Age Occupation. 


American  School 

of  Correspondence 

Dept.  G2403  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

— Every    Deaf    Person    Knows    That 

I  make  myself  hear,  after  being  deaf  for  25  years, 
with    these  Artificial   Ear/ 
Jrums.    1  wear  them  day  and  J 
night.  / 

fThey  are    perfectly  comfort-l 
aole.   No  one  sees  them.  Write 
me  and  I  will  tell  you  a  true 
story,  how  I  got  deaf  and  how  Medicated  Ear  Oram 
I  make  you  hear.    Address  Pat.  Nov.  3.  1908 

GEO.  P.  WAY,  Artificial  Ear  Drum  Co.  (Inc.) 

S  Adelaide  St.,   Detroit,   Mich. 


^k  Only  Securities  in  B 

New  England 


No  Bonds 


No  Preferred  Stock 


MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  10%  (Est.  1853) 
LOWELL  BLEACHERY  8%  (Est.  1833) 
SULLIVAN  MACHINERY  10%  (Est.  1850) 

Price  and  Particulars  on  Request 

EARNEST   E.    SMITH    &   CO. 

52  Devonshire  Street  .   .  Boston 

Members  New  York  and  Boston 

Stock  Exchanges 


£ 


KiddieKoop 


saves  3 
Articles 


CRIB-BASSINET-PLAY-PEN 

Costs  no  more  than  a  good  crib  alone. 

Provides   a  roomy,  safe,  airy    place  for  baby — 
indoors  or  out,  from  birth  to  four  or  five  years. 
Saves  mother  worry  and  footsteps,      It  is  a  true 
necessity  articles — saves  need  of  a  maid. 

Folds    Instantly—Enclosing    Springs 
and  Mattress— to  Carry  Anywhere 


Send 
Dealer' i 
Name 


Many  exclusive  features;  accept  no  substitute. 
Write  for  Free  Folder  and  10-day  trial  offer. 

E.  M.  TRIMBLE  MFG.  CO. 

15  Ambrose  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  Canada— Lea  Trimbla 
Mf  g.Co. .  Toronto 


Springs! 

Raise 

and 

]Lower 


\\  li  vi    \\  \i;   i-  DOING  TO  I  I  \MOUS 
DOLLAR 

It  wits  recently  noted  in  The  W/ill 
Street  .Journal  that  a  large  silver  'din 
"practically  unknown  in  most  civilized 
oountrii  trangely  popular  in  remote 

parte  of  Africa  ami  .\>ia      a  coin,  ii,. 

thai  lias  been  minted  tor  a  hundred 
under  a  false  date  and  with  the  effigy  of  a 
sovereign  long  since  dead  the  Maria 
Theresa  dollar,"  is  threatened  \sit  h  elimina- 
tion from  circulation,  owing  to  its  con- 
ion  into  bullion.  The  impending  fate 
of  lli is  dollar,  thaler,  or  "rial,"  was  recently 
announced  officially  by  Addison  E.  South- 
ard, American  Consul  at  Aden,  at  the 
south  end  of  Arabia. 

While  the  coin  is  a  mere  imitation 
except  as  to  material,  it  rec<  ives  no  gov- 
ernmental recognition,  and  even  itfi  ac- 
cepted weight  is  47  grains  less  than  it  i 
true  weight.  The  rial,  as  the  Arabs  call  it, 
"is  so  avidly  treasured  by  natives  of  the 
regions  around  Aden  that  in  1914  about 
200,000,000  of  the  deceitful  coins  were 
circulated  there  both  as  money  and  as 
articles  of  commerce."  As  to  the  curious 
history  of  the  coin,  the  following  facts 
are  imparted: 

"Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Arab 
traders,  it  is  said,  obtained  certain  silver 
thalers  minted  by  Austria  in  1780  under 
the  reign  of  the  beautiful  Maria  Theresa. 
The  susceptible  Orientals  were  so  taken, 
tradition  says,  with  the  queen's  image  that 
they  rapidly  acquired  more  thalers  as 
gifts,  and  models  of  pulchritude,  maybe, 
for  their  own  women.  Soon  hoarded  as 
wealth,  the  dollar  became  equally  es- 
teemed along  the  neighboring  coast  of 
Africa,  so  that  in  Abyssinia  it  now  circu- 
lates as  the  only  coin  generally  accepted. 
It  is  found  mainly  in  the  Yemen  and 
Aden  hinterland,  in  other  parts  of  Arabia, 
in  Abyssinia,  in  Eritrea,  in  British,  French, 
and  Italian  Somaliland,  and  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  ports. 

"Yet  the  Turkish  Government  has  often 
tried  to  prevent  the  use  o'f  the  dollar  as  a 
coin  in  Arabia,  and  has  even  prohibited 
its  importation.  Neither  is  the  dollar 
recognized  officially  by  the  British  at 
Aden,  or  in  other  English  possessions.  The 
Arabs,  nevertheless,  must  have  abundant 
rials  if  only  smuggling  will  provide  them. 

"In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
'market,'  dollars  have  been  constantly 
minted  for  many  years  in  Austria  that 
still  bear  the  bust  of  Maria  Theresa,  the 
Austrian  double  eagle,  and  the  date 
'  1780.'  Implicitly  accepted  by  the  natives 
as  weighing  480  grains,  or  1  troy  ounce, 
the  coin  weighs,  in  fact,  but  433.08  grains. 
It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  standard 
American  dollar,  the  weight  of  Vhich  is 
412.5  grains.  According  to  the  present 
price  of  silver,  the  thaler,  833.33  fine,  is 
worth  about  72  cents,  as  against  about 
74  cents  for  the  American  dollar,  900 
fine.  But  the  trade  value  of  the  thaler,  or 
rial,  at  Aden,  as  estimated  by  its  equiva- 
lent value  in  rupees,  the  official  standard 
there,  has  varied  during  a  long  period 
from  36  cents  to  64  cents. 

"Since  the  price  of  silver  has  risen,  a 
highly  profitable  business  has  been  done 
by  Aden  merchants  in  buying  thalers 
for  export  to  England  or  India,  where  thej 
are  melted  into  bullion.  Even  more  than 
the  usual  discount  from  the  bullion  value 
has  been  willingly  conceded  by  the  Arabs 
whenever  abrasion  has  diminished  the 
charms  of  Queen  Theresa.  Many  rials 
have  been  acquired  by  speculators  at 
prices  around  60  cents,  and  the  total 
number  purchased  and  exported  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  is  estimated  at 
40,000,000." 

GERMANY'S  FINANCIAL  BURDENS 

It  appeared  from  an  article  printed  in 
the  London  Economist  in  January  that  the  j 
notes  then  in  circulation  in  Germany  had 
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passed  the  $4,000,000,000  mark;  and  that 
there  had  been  a  decline  in  taxpayers 
owing  to  the  closing  of  business  houses. 
As  to  the  notes  in  circulation,  the  following 
details  were  given  as  of  December  31,  1917: 

000s  Omitltd 
Dec.  tS  Dec.  Jl        Increase 

Reichsbank  notes £551,300        £573,400        £22,100 

Treasury  notes 17.400  17.500 

L„a„  notes 304.900  313 

Total £873,600       £904,200       £30,6X0 

From  the  returns  of  the  Reichsbank  for 
January  7,  it  appeared  that  the  total 
clearing  business  of  the  Reichsbank  for 
1 « » 1 T"  was  t'U '>.">'. ),000,0(X),  as  compared  with 
l':;,:$74,000,000  in  191(1,  £2,905,000,000  in 
1915,  t':^,:«2,000,(XX)  in  1914,  and  £3,- 
(177,900,000  in  1913,  the  last  complete 
\ear  of  peace.  The  explanation  given 
by  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  for  the  increase 
in  1917  was  the  issue  of  war-loans,  com- 
bined with  increased  Stock  Exchange 
business  and  the  decreased  purchasing 
power  of  money.  Further  statistics  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  gave  the  increase  in 
capital  by  existing  companies  and  the 
issue  of  shares  by  new  companies  as 
24,000  for  the  "first  half-year  of  1917 
and  £14,305,000  for  the  second  half,  the 
main  part  of  the  rise  in  the  second  half- 
year  being  due  by  the  increase  in  capital  of 
£7,075,000  in  November  by  anilin  con- 
cerns. An  examination  of  income  -  tax 
statistics  for  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia 
brought  to  light  important  indications  as 
to  developments  in  the  movements  of 
wealth  during  the  war  as  follows: 

"As  compared  with  the  year  1914.  the 
year  1916  shows  a  small  decrease  of  2.2 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  'physical'  tax- 
payers, and  a  large  decrease  of  5.3  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  companies,  etc.,  paying 
taxes,  the  latter  due,  of  course,  to  the 
shutting  down,  for  one  cause  or  another,  of 
many  concerns.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
total  taxable  income  has  risen  from 
1930.000,000  in  1914  to  £970,000.000  in 
19  Hi,  making  an  increase  per  head  from 
iT21^to£125. 

"The  actual  number  of  taxpayers  in  the 
income  classes  up  to  £45  has  increased 
from  36.7  per  cent,  to  37.5  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  while  the  medium  and  large  income- 
r.  ceiving  taxpayers  have  fallen  in  num- 
ber. In  other  words,  the  above  increase 
in  income  has  been  concentrated  among 
a  smaller  number  of  persons  than  before. 
If  the  incomes  above  £150  are  taken  it  is 
found  that  while  the  number  of  taxpayers 
decreased  from  888,000  to  842,000— that  is, 
by  5  per  cent. — the  total  income  increased 
from  £390,000,000  to  £420,000,000—  that 
is,  by  7.4  per  cent. — making  an  increase  in 
average  income  for  this  class  of  13.4  per 
cent.  How  this  works  out  in  detail  may 
be  seen  from  the  table  below,  which  shows 
the  increase  or  decrease  per  cent,  between 
1914  and  1916  in  the  number  of  taxpayers 
with  incomes  of  over  £150: 

Income  Clots —                                                         Inc.,  P.  C. 

£      150-  475 *6.5 

475-1,525 *1  9 

1.525-5,000 B  I 

5,00O-25,0C0 

JVOOO-50,000 39  7 

Over  £50,000 47  2 

'Decrease. 

"The  number  of  so-called  'millionaires' 
— that  is  to  say,  people  with  incomes  of 
over  1,000,000  marks  (£50,000)— rose  from 
twenty-seven  in  1896  to  ninety-one  in  1914, 
and  to  134  in  1916.  A  further  table  shows 
the  percentage  distribution  of  total  tax- 
able income  between  the  different  classes 
of  taxpayers: 

Per  Cent. 
1914  1916 

£      45-    150 55.5  54.2 

150-475 20.1  18.9 

475-1,525 10.2  10.2 

1,525-5,000 7.0  7.7 

Over  £5,000 7.2  9.0 

100  100 

"The  absolute  increase  in  total  taxable 


Unexcelled  opportunity 
to  develop  export  trade 

by  mail 

Drive  an  entering  wedge  now  by  means  of  foreign  parcel  post  service! 
Many  merchants  are  taking  this  convenient  and  economical  means  of 
establishing  their  products  in  foreign  markets. 

\\  e  are  the  oldest  and  largest  writers  of  marine  insurance  in  America 
and  offer  shippers  exceptional  facilities  for  insuring  export  shipments 
(by  mail  or  otherwise)  by  reason  of  our  long  experience  and  world-wide 
maritime  connections. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  us  for  full  information,  or  simply 
drop  us  a  postal. 

Insurance  Coinpa-m/*  of 

North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

Capital  $4,000,000  Founded  1792  Assets  over  $26,000,000 

The  Oldest  American  Stock  Insurance  Company 
Writers  of  FIRE,  MARINE,  AUTOMOBILE,  MERCHANDISE  FLOATERS,  BAGGAGE,  etc. 


FOUNDED   1792 


INSURANCE  CO.    OF  NORTH   AMERICA 

Dept.  P,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts..  Philadelphia 
Please  send  us  lull  information  regarding  the  development  of  export  trade  by  mail. 
ft 

\~uine 


Address State. 


I  am  also  interested  in form  of  insurance. 


Run  on  COAL  OIL 

instead  of  gasoline  in  your  Ford  car  or  truck  by 
equipping  it  with  our  Kerosene  Carburetor  and 
SAVES  THREE-FOURTHS  THE  COST 

Coal  oil  gives  50  per  cent  more  mileage  and  costs 
one-half  the  price  of  gasoline. 

30  DAYS9  FREE  TRIAL 

under  our  money-back  guarantee.    Send  for  cir- 
cular today.    Agents  wanted  everywhere, 
K.  B.  C.  Co.  Dept.  i  2  t .  2015  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Women  Can  Earn 


A  Charming  Independence 


Harpists  are  in  constant  demand; 
every  church  service  is  rendered 
more  impressive  by  the  addition 
of  Harp  music;  the  Harp  isa  neces- 
sity in  every  orchestra;  the  Lyon  & 
Healy  Harp  is  used  in  most  of  the 
svmphony  orchestras  of  the  world. 
*|Ot  for  Children's  Harps;  Lyon 
iplOD  &  Healy  Double  Action 
$500  and  up;  used  Harps  S250  and 
up.  Easy  Payments.  Play  while 
you  pay.  Small  children  learn  to 
play  creditably  after  nine  lessons. 
Write  for  Harp  Book  (Free*  and 
Rental  Offer. 


Kental  oner.  .  *T  »T**» 

t  O     O       I         61-68  Jackton       tU     I 

Lyon  &  Healy   Blvd.,  Chicago    ?&tL 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    becomes 
plain  t*>  the  man  or  woman  who  Intagftifatai. 

Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protei  t 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  1  71.  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


For  Diabetes 


Absence  of  starch  content  makes  Hepco 
Flour  the  ideal  ration  for  diabetic  suffer- 
ers.  Makes  delightfully  palatable,  strength- 
ening and   health-giving   muffins,  gems  and 
other  breads.     The    original   soy-bean   meal 
prepared    by    Hydro     Process,    scientifically 
treated  in  our  sanitary  food  laboratories. 
Recommended  by  leading  medical  authorities. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 

Send  ioc  for  sample  of  Hepco  Flour  and  Book- 
let containing  diet  list. 

WAUKESHA  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CO. 
43  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
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A  shaky  hand  has 
no  place  at  the  helm 
of  this  institution ! " 

That's  why  he  switched  to  Girards 

No  man  can  afford  to  smoke  the  heavy, 
black,  oily  type  of  cigar  that  agitates  his 
nerves  and  befuddles  his  brain.  But  every 
man  can  afford  to  smoke  the  Girard,  a 
cigar  that  cheers,  comforts,  stimulates  and 
inspires,  yet  leaves  not  a  trifling  trace  of 
injury  or  harm. 

The  difference  between  the  Girard  and 
the  heavy  black  cigar  is  the  difference  be' 
tween  a  friend  and  an  enemy. 

Girar/l 
Cidar      ^*fl 


n 


Never  gets  on  your  nerves 

Tens  of  thousands  of  business  men  are  cutting 
out  the  enemy  cigars,  and  switching  to  the  friendly 
smoke.  Doctors  recommend  the  Girard  in  place  of 
other  cigars. 

Have  you  ever  tried  the  Girard  ?  As  a  rule, 
the  generous  smoker  not  only  feels  better,  but  enjoys 
his  smoking  more,  when  he  smokes  Girards  exclusively. 

10c  and  up  Real  Havana 

Any  cigar  dealer  in  America  can  sell  you  Girards. 
If  he  hasn't  them  in  stock  he  can  get  them  for  you 
from  us. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 

Established  1871  Philadelphia 
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income  t'<>r  each  of  these  ola  I.] 

ciiii .,  2.5  per 'cent.,  3. 1   percent.,  14.9  per 
cent  .   and    •'!_'.'.»    (»•  r    cenl  .    respecti 
Detailed    oommenl    on    these    ngur< 
nun'  For  the  working  el 

Germany  official  statistics  of  this  chara 
must  be  instructive  reading  in  view  of  the 
demands  raised  by  the  agrarians  for  1 1n 
fixing  of  iiiaxiiniuii  wagi 


CURIOUS  CHANGES  IN  Ml  K  IOKI.IGN 
TRADE 

Prom  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New   York  it  .-•  i > i >«  ;i j     thai 
New  York's  share  in  the  import  trad. 
the  country  in   1917  was  "the  lowest  in 

man}    years"  and  her  .-hare  of  the  export 
"less  than  in  any  year  since  the  beginning 

of  the  war."  The  compilation  shows  thai 
approximately  only  46  per  cent,  of  thi 
imports  entering  the  country  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1917  passed  through  the  port  of 
New  York  against  .72  per  cent,  in  1916, 
55  per  cent,  in  191"),  .">7  per  cent,  in  1913, 
.">9  per  cent,  in  1910,  and  63  per  cent,  m 
1900.  On  the  export  side  the  share  which 
passed  through  New  York  in  1917  was 
only  about  48  per  cent,  against  51  per  cent. 
in  1916  and  nearly  51  per  cent,  in  1915 
This  reduction  in  New  York's  share,  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  imports,  was  "a  part  of  a 
general  condition  which  has  characterized 
world-trade  since  the  beginning  of  the  war." 
With  the  Central  Powers  cut  off  entirely 
from  overseas  trade,  Allied  countries  con- 
serving their  supplies  for  home  use,  and 
neutral  countries  busy  in  meeting  the  d<  - 
mands  of  their  neighbors  at  war,  "  the 
quantity  of  merchandise  which  Europe 
has  been  able  to  offer  to  the  United 
States  has  been  greatly'  reduced."  The 
value  of  merchandise  from  Europe  enter- 
ing the  United  States  in  1917,  even  at  the 
greatly  advanced  prices,  amounted  to  less 
than  $600,000,000  against  $900,000,000  in 
1912.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  increased  from 
$900,000,000  in  1912  to  approximately 
$2,400,000,000  in  1917.  Thus  imports 
from  Europe  fell  off  more  than  $300,000,- 
000  in  the  period  1912  to  1917,  while 
those  from  other  parts  of  the  world  in- 
creased about  $1,500,000,000  in  the  same 
period. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  change 
in  the  currents  of  trade,  especially  the  great 
reduction  in  merchandise  from  Europe, 
the  share  of  the  imports  entering  by  our 
Atlantic  coast  ports  in  1917  was  only 
about  69  per  cent,  of  the  total  merchandise 
imported,  against  74  per  cent,  in  1913  and 
77  per  cent,  in  1910.  On  the  other  hand, 
imports  entering  by  the  other  ports, 
pecially  the  Pacific  coast  and  northern 
border,  greatly  increased;  in  fact,  more 
than  doubled  since  1913,  while  that  en- 
tering by  the  Atlantic  ports  increased  only 
about  50  per  cent.  On  the  export  side, 
however,  conditions  were  reversed  as  to 
the  relative  port  activities.  The  writer 
says: 


"The  cause  which  resulted  in  a  red  need 
flow  of  merchandise  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States,  the  war,  created  a  large 
movement  of  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe,  and  as  a  result  the  share 
of  the  Atlantic  ports  in  the  export  trade 
has  been  larger  than  normal.  The  share 
of  the  total  exports  of  the  country  which 
passed  out  of  the  Atlantic  ports  in  1917 
was  70  per  cent.,  against  56  per  cent,  in 
1913  and  54  per  cent,  in  1912.  With  the 
fall-off  in  the  exports  of  cotton  the  share 
of  the  Gulf  ports  in  the  exportation  fell 
from  about  22  per  cent,  in  1913  to  ap- 
proximately 11  per  cent,  in  1917,  and  th 
share  of  the  Pacific  and  northern  borda 
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RIGHT  now  America 
-faces  her  master  job. 
The  result  over  there  de' 
pends  on  the  men  and  ma 
chines  over  here.  Night 
and  day  with  tireless  ease 
Alexander  Leather  Belts 
are  turning  spindles,  roll/ 
ing  white  hot  rails,  cut/ 
ting  steel  plates  for  great 
ships,  and  whirling  saw 
and  planer  in  the  lumber 
mills.  No  trifling  now! 
National  demands  for 
quantity,  quality  and 
production  must  be  met. 

ALEXANDER  BROTHERS 

PHILADELPHIA 

Leather  Belting     Sole  Leather     Harness  Leather 

Branches:  New  York,  Atlanta,  Chicago 
Distributors  of  A  lexander  Products  located 
•n  all  principal  cities  throughout  the  world 
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TO  re<  v Ith.  to  reestablish 

energy  to  the  tired  body  or  to 
enli  'ur  brain,  visit  the  cura- 

of  the 

White  Sulphur 
Springs 

WEST  URGINIA 

Long  recognized  »s  the  American  Cure. 
Jern  baih  establishment,  finest  in  America, 
equipped  v\ith  all  the  approved  treatments 
THE  RADIUM,  NAUHEIM.  VICHY  AIX 
DAUCHE.  RADIO  ACTIVE  SULPHUR 
and  MUD  BATHS,  important  in  the  treat- 
ment of  GOUT.  RHEUMATISM.  NEU- 
RASTHENIA. DYSPEPSIA.  LIVER  DIS- 
ORDERS, and  other  ailments 

THE  GREENBRIER 
HOTEL 

Open  All  the  Year  European  Plan 

Booklet  on  Request 
FRED  STERRY  J  H.  SLOCUM 

Managing  Direct*)!  Resident  Manager 


Quick  Relief  for  Husky.  Hoarte.  Tickling  Throats 
25c  at  all  Drug  Stores.  Sample  for  two-cent  stamp 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  NIP-A-CO  laxative  cold  tablets 


ports    in    tin     I  nf    the   <■< mull. 

fell  from  aboul  22  per  cent,  in  L91  I 
bo  approximately  is  per  cent,  in  1917. 
Exports  from  the  Atlantic  porta  in  1917 
exceeded  those  of  1913  by  nearh    13,000,- 

<;<)<), oo<)  while  all  other  ports  of  i be  country 
shtiu  an  increase  of  l»ut  about  1750,000,000 

in  the  same  p>  noil. 

"'Ill    the   oase   Of   New    York   alone,    how- 
ex  ef,    the    export    figures    do    not    show    as 

Large  a  percentage  of  gain  as  certain  other 
of  the  Atlantic  ports,  due  probably  to  the 
physical  inability  of  a  single  port,  however 
well  equipped,  to  handle  tin-  enormous 
quantities  of  merchandise  offered  for 
exportation,  especially  to  Europe  anil  the 
other  sections  of  the  world  specially  ac- 
cessible from  the  Atlantic  frontage.  The 
total  exports  of  the  port  of  New  York  in 
nil?  were ,$2,937,000,000,  against  12,791,- 

(MM).(MM)    in    1916,    a   gain    of    hut    about    5 

per  cent,  in  the  year  1917,  while  the  figures 
of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  for  the  nine 
months,  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
show  a  gain  of  more  than  50  per  cent.  o\  er 
1916,  those  of  Baltimore  30  per  cent., 
Boston,  7o  pel-  ctnt.,  those  of  the  Atlantic 
ports  as  a  whole,  about  15  per  cent.,  and 
those  of  the  northern  border  ports,  about 
.'>()  per  cent,  increase  in  the  single  year 
L917. 

"  The  trade  figures  of  the  United  States 
for  1917  show  some  curious  contrasts 
when  compared  with  1913,  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  war.  Imports  from  Europe 
show,  as  already  indicated,  a  fall  of  over 
$300,000,000,  those  from  South  America 
an  increase  of  about  $400,000,000,  from 
North  America  a  gain  of  nearly  $500,000,- 
000,  from  Asia  and  Oceania  an  increase  of 
approximately  $500,000,000,  and  from 
Africa  an  increase  of  nearly  $50,000,000. 
On  the  export  side  the  increase  to  Europe 
is  about  $2,500,000,000,  to  North  America, 
over  $500,000,000,  to  South  America,  about 
$150,000,000,  and  to  Asia  and  Oceania,  a 
.  gain  of  about  $300,000,000." 


HIE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
KASi     CHAIR 


In  tin*  •  olufuii,  to  (iet-iiie  questions  eflu  tWDh$M  llie  current 
OM  «t  viiirili,  the  I  unit  &  VagualU  New  -iaiul.ru  l)i<  liuufrr 
i>  .  uusulted  as  arbiter. 

Hinders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"V.   A.   P  Hill-,    I.     I        "  What 

parenthesis?  Does  the  term  designate  the  matter 
printed  or  written  between  crotchets  or  merely 
the  crotchets  themselves,  or  possibly  u  single 
crotchet?" 

The  word  parenthesis  lias  been  In  ns<- 
L568  to  indicate  "an  explanatory  er  Qualifying 
clause  or  sentence  Inserted  In  a  sentence  gram- 
matically complete  without  It."  I"  168ft,  Angel 
Davis  described  the  term  ("English  Secretorie," 
ii.  83):  "Parenthesis,  an  Intercluding  of  a  seo- 
bence  .  .  .  commonly  sol  betweene  two  balfe 
circles."  It  u;.s  not  until  twenty  years  later  that 
the  "two  halfe  circles"  became  known  as  paren- 
theses, tor  John  D.i\  .  with  true  poet's  lii-en- 
characterized  them  in  ion*  ("Law-Trickes,"  hi. 
K,  j).  "Vulcan  with  the  horning  parenthesis  in  his 
forehead."  The  term  has  been  so  loosely  applied 
that  the  dictionaries  define  it  also  as  "One  of  the 
upright  curves,  or  the  pair  collectively,  used  by 
writers  and  printers  to  indicate  an  interjected 
clause."  The  word  literally  means  "a  putting- 
in-between,"  and  from  this  Dr.  Johnson  deduced 
the  sentence  alone  to  be  the  parenthesis;  Wor- 
cester defined  the  word  as  meaning  also  "the 
mark  (  )."  According  to  Edward  Hazeu 
("Practical  Grammar,"  1842)  and  Parsons  E. 
Day  ("District  School  Grammar,"  1844),  the 
parenthetical  curves  are  termed  parenthesis, 
from  which  the  student  may  deduct  that  it  always 
takes  two  parentheses  to  make  one  parenthesis, 
or,  in  other  words,  two  curves,  crooks,  crotchets, 
brackets,  or  hooks,  as  they  have  sometimes 
been  called,  to  make  a  parenthesis.  To  Noah 
Webster  we  owe:  "The  parenthesis  (  )  and 
hooks  [  ]  include  a  remark  or  clause,  not  essential 
to   the   sentence   in   construction"    ("Philosoph. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


™EGi_EN 

Springs 

WATKINS.  N.  Y.  On  Seneca  Lake 

WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL.  Prts. 

A  MINERAL  SPRINGS 

HEALTH  RESORT 

AND  HOTEL 

The   only  place  in  America  where  the   Nauheim 
Baths  for  Heart  and  Circulatory   Disorders   are 
given  with  a  Natural  Calcium  Chloride  Brine. 
Winter   Condition*  for    Taking 
the  "Cure"  Especially  Desirable 
No  Shortage  of  Fuel.      Our  own  Heating  and 
Lighting    Plant    Is  supplied    with    abundance  of 
Natural  Gas  from  our  own  wells. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet* 


HP*-~4m±.:-~ 


mm 


Ibemarle  Parh 
fisheuUle.N.C. 


A  perfectly  charm- 
ing English  Inn  in  the 
glorious  Land  of  the 
'=  Sky.  Open  all  the  year. 

Perfect  Golf  in  a 
Perfect  Climate 

Send  for  Booklet  D 
Make  Reservation 
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PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  Patent  Your  In- 
vention. I'll  help  you  market  it.  Send  for 
4  free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hundreds 
of  ideas  wanted,  etc.  Advice  free.  Patents 
advertised  free.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  or  2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 


INVENT  SOMETHING.  YOUR  IDEAS 
MAY  £RlNG  WEALTH.  Send  Postal  for 
Free  book.  Tells  what  to  invent  and  how  to 
obtain  a  patent  through  our  credit  system. 
Talbert  &  Talbert,  4733.  Talbert  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyere  who  wish  to  purchase  patents  and 
What  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted; 
$1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  [for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patenta- 
bility. Our  four  Guide  books  sent  free.  Pat- 
ents advertised  Free.  We  assist  inventors  to 
sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 
Patent  Attys.,  759  Ninth, Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


DON'T  LOSE  your  rights  to  Patent  Protec- 
tion. Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence  of 
Conception."  This  form,  book  and  sugges- 
tions sent  free.  LANCASTER  &ALLWINE. 
211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Highest  references.  Best  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


PXTENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  to-day  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St.,Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUR  DUTY  TO  INVENT  NOW.  Ma- 
terial, labor  and  time-saving  devices.  Write 
MASON,  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE, 
Patent  Lawyers.  Est.  1801.  Washington, 
D.C.;  New  York,  or  Chicago.    Booklet  Free. 
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FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE   BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  orange  grove  in  beauti- 
ful Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  show  you  how  cot- 
ton, melons,  peaches,  your  first  crops,  will 
help  you  own  it.  Board  of  Trade,  103  Trade 
Building,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits 
are  made?  The  South's  great  variety  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it 
the  most  profitable  farm  section  of  America. 
It  is  the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  pro- 
duction and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the 
largest  variety  of  forage  crops.  Good  lands, 
in  good  localities,  as  low  as  $15  to  $25  an 
acre.  Let  us  show  you  locations  that  will 
give  the  highest  profits.  M.  V.  Richards, 
Commissioner,  Room  57,  Southern  Railway 
System,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS,  Vaudeville  Sketches.  Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers,  MinstrelMaterial,  Jokes, 
Recitations.  Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces, 
Entertainments  for  all  occasions.  Make  Up 
Goods.  Large  Catalog  free. 
T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Leam 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE. 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


$348  ONE  DAY  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1917. 
Ira  Shook  of  Flint  did  it.  Pierson  of  Mont- 
gomery started  two  stores  since  August,  now 
ready  for  third.  Higgins  of  Poughkeepsie 
started  Sept.  18,  2,800  packages  first  day. 
Studer  wrote  Oct.  1  sold  $90  one  day.  1  liis 
is  a  big  year  for  popcorn  crispettes—  Kellogg 
$700  ahead  end  of  second  week.  Meixner, 
Baltimore,  $250  in  one  day.  Perrine,  $380  in 
one  day.  Baker,  3,000  packages  a  day. 
Eakins,  $1,500  profit  in  one  month.  We  start 
you  in  business.  No  experience ;  little  capi- 
tal. We  furnish  everything;  teach  you  secret 
formula;  how  to  succeed.  Build  a  business 
of  your  own.  The  demand  for  crispettes  is 
enormous.  Every  nickel  sale  nets  almost  4 
cents  profit.  A  delicious  food  confection 
made  without  sugar.  High  prices  and  war 
conditions  help.  Profits  $1,000  a  month  eas- 
ily possible.  W.  Z.  Long  Co.,  301  High  St.. 
Springfield?  O. 


HELP  WANTED 

ADDING    MACHINES 

MEN— Become  U.  S.  Railway  Mail  Clerks, 
$75  to  $150  month.     Every  second  week  off 
with  pay.       Sample  examination  questions 
free.       Write    immediately.       FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE,  Dept.  M-l  18,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PERSONAL 

SAVES  TIME,  MONEY,  LABOR— Costs 
less  than  the  average  mistake.  THE  RAY 
adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest 
priced  machines.  Also  directly  subtracts. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  B.  &  O.  Ry.,  business  and 
professional  men  everywhere.  Complete  for 
$25.00.  Handsome  desk  stand  free.  Send 
no  money,  but  write  for  20-day  free  trial. 
RAY  CO.,  2125  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York. 

CASH. — Send  by  mail  or  express  any  dis- 
carded jewelry,  new  or  broken,  diamonds, 
watches,  old  gold,  silver  or  platinum, magneto 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

points,  false  teeth  in  any  shape,  phonographs 
or  records.    We  send  cash  at  once  and  hold 
your  goods   10  days.     Your  goods  returned 
at  our  expense  if  our  offer  is  unsatisfactory. 
Established    1899.      Liberty    Refining    Co., 
F  432  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  60  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days' Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 
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Grammar,"  p.  219).    In  Webster's  Dictionary  lie 
forgo!  i >« >t  1 1  the  books  and  the  parentheses  bare 

red  to,  and  to  add  to  the  confusion  or  in- 
accuracy said:  "The  pun  nth/sis  is  usually 
included    in    honks    or    curved    lines,    thus    (      )." 

n  Webster  defined  crotchet:  "iii  printing,  a 
hook  Including  words,  a  sentence,  or  a  passage 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  thus  [  ]."  The 
i„  si  modern  usage  calls  the  curves  parentheses 
and  the  hooks  brackets. 

"S.  E.  Y.,"  GanttS  Quarry.  Ala.— "  (1)  Which 
is  the  correct  ua\  to  read  Lewis  XIV, — Lewis 
fourteenth,  or  Lewis  fourteen?  (2)  Also,  where  is 
the  accent  in  afternoon,  on, the  after  or  noon?" 

1 1  Louis  (nol  Lewis,  for  no  French  monarch 
wis  mi  called)  XIV.  should  be  read.  "Louie  the 
fourteenth,"  with  the  "s"  in  "Louis"  silent.  In 
Lewis  bowever,  the  s  is  sounded.  (2)  In  after- 
noon, the  primarj  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable 
and   the  secondary  accent  on  the  first. 

F.    L.    D.."    PintO,    Mont.— "(1)     It    is    stated 

here  that   the  Japan  Current   partially  changed  Its 

-<■  following   the   s;m    Francisco  earthquake. 

Is    it    true.'      (2)    Who   is    the    author   of    'Annie 
Laurie".''' 

(1)  The  "Japan  current"  is  defined  as  "a  cur- 
rent flowing  from  a  point  near  the  Bashi  Islands 
northward  to  latitude  26°,  where  it  divides,  the 
mam  part  washing  the  eastern  shores  of  Japan 
and  then  the  Aleutian  Islands."  As  seismic 
disturbances  frequently  bave  such  results,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  an  earthquake  might  have 
the  effect  of  altering  the  course  of  the  Japan 
current.  (2)  William  Douglass  wrote  "Annie 
Laurie"  in  1700. 

"O.  McK.  "  Yoakum,  Tex. — "Please  advise  if 
there  is  such  a  word  as  asked;  and  if  so,  how  it  is 
pronounced." 

\  es.  It  is  pronounced  as  if  spelled  askt,  but 
formerly  as  two  syllables,  as-ked'.  In  1297  it 
was  spelled  aschede,  but,  according  to  the  re- 
ties  of  Sir  James  A.  II.  Murray,  who  cites 
as  authority  "Cursor  Mundi,"  a  religious  epic 
of  northern  England,  dating  from  1300,  the  spell- 
ing asked  was  common  at  that  time.  Sir  John  de 
Mandeville  (1366)  spelled  it  in  this  way.  Other 
forms  of  spelling  used  were  asckid  (1440)  and 
askid  (1455). 

"J.  W.  W.,"  Casper,  Wyo. — "Can  you  en- 
lighten me  as  to  the  origin  or  reason  why  the 
nine  spot  of  diamonds  is  generally  considered  the 
Curse  of  Scotland?  " 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  Curse  of 
Scotland  is  that  the  card  was  so  called  from 
resembling  the  armorial  bearings  of  Dalrymple, 
Lord  Stair,  nine  lozenges  on  a  saltire,  the  numbers 
and  shape  of  the  spots  being  identical,  and  their 
arrangement  sufficiently  similar.  The  first  Lord 
Stair  was  the  object  of  much  execration,  especially 
from  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  for  his  share  in 
sanctioning  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  in  1G92, 
and  subsequently  for  the  influential  part  played 
by  him  in  bringing  about  the  Union  with  En- 
gland in  1707. 

Another  explanation  traces  the  origin  to 
cometle  or  comet,  a  gambling  game  played  with 
cards  introduced  from  France  into  Scotland, 
in  which  the  nine  of  diamonds  was  the  master 
card.  The  game  served  to  ruin  so  many  families 
that  it  became  known  as  the  Curse  of  Scotland. 

To  Capt.  Francis  Grose,  of  the  Herald's  College. 
London,  author  of  the  "  Antiquities  of  Scotland," 
etc.,  we  owe  the  following  statement  concern- 
ing the  nine  of  diamonds:  "Diamonds  imply 
royalty  and  every  ninth  King  of  Scotland  has 
been  observed  for  many  ages  to  be  a  tyrant  and 
a  curse   to  the  country"    {Tour    Thro'   Scotland, 

■ 

"A.  B.  H.,"  Melville,  Mont.,  and  "R.  H.,"  San 
Diego,  Cal. — The  lines  to  which  you  refer  were 
written  by  Capt.  Samuel  Sturmy  and  published 
by  liim  in  The  Mariner's  Magazine  (vi.,  p.  95),  in 
1660.     The>  run: 

Here  in  the  Zodiac  begins 

The  Ram,  the  Bull,  the  loving  Twins. 

'H.  .1.  X."  Racine,  Wis— "What  is  the  cor- 
rect meaning  of  the  word  modiste/  I  have  read 
of  it  being  used  as  a  fashionable  dressmaker  and 
also  of  a  milliner." 

The  word  modiste  is  defined  as  "A  woman  who 

makes  or  deals  in  fashionable  articles,  especially 

of  women's  dress;  a  dressmaker  or  milliner." 

"J.  G.  B.,"  Youngstown,  Ohio. — "  (1)  In 
speaking  of  a  can  of  salmon  or  sardines,  is  it 
proper  to  say  '  This  fish '  or  '  Those  fish'?  (2) 
is  anyways  as  good  Enghsh  as  anyway?" 

(l)  In  the  case  of  the  salmon  say  "  This  fish," 
and  in  the  case  of  the  sardines,   "These  fish." 
''  Anyways  is  inadmissible. 


The 

'BELLI, 

Tailors, 


Special  SUIT 

to  your measure 


Coal  costs  less 
and    clothes 

"John,  that's  the 

smartest,  best  fitting 

suit  youeverwore." 
"  Yes,  dear,  and  I 

can  thank'  nan  far 
sending  for  the  Bell 
Style  Boole" 


at  the  mine,  apples  less  on  the  farm, 
much  less  direct  from  the  maker. 
That  is  why  we  can  save  you  at  least 
one-third  on  a  smart,  perfect 
rifting  suit  to  your  measure. 
Send  for  our  Free  Style  Book 
and  52  cloth  samples.  It  is 
ouronly  salesman.  It  travels 
by  mail  and  asks  no  pay  for 
serving  you. 

WE  GUARANTEE-if  the 
clothes  we  make  for  you 
do  not  fit  or  please  you 
we  will  refund  your  money 
and  any  transportation 
charges  you  may  have  paid. 

That's  the  pledge  on  which  this 
great  tailoring  business  has  been  built 
during  forty  years.  That's  why  our 
smart  New  York  tailoring  at  every 
price  from  $15  to  $35  is  the  great-  / 
est  value  in  America.  /^ 

Whether  you  have  ever  ordered     /    ^V"' 
clothes  by  mail  or  not,  send  for    S  ^'Jr 

our  Style 'Book  and  52  sain-     /  Sr%f 
pies  now. The  request  places    /  J^^ 
you  under  no  obligations   S."$J^ 
and  you  undoubtedly   /   J*st 

save  many  dollars.      /  q'V^ 

BELL  TAILORS  /tfijf 
or-NEWYORK/^/ 

Dept.  w    /  cy  ■■'  / 

114  Walker  St.  /  ArZf 
NEW  YORK/     *  -rs 


o 
^  ^    SANATORIUM 

A  FTER  a  care- 
*"*■  ful  study  of 
Climatic  Conditions 
as  affecting  Tuberculosis, 
Cragmor  was  founded  in 
1906.  Located  with  an 
unsurpassed  view  of  the 
city,  the  Rockies  and 
majestic  Pikes  Peak. 

Approved  scientific  methods  with 
complete  modern  equipment. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 
Post  Office  Box  1087-A 

COLORADO  SPRINGS 


SEND  tSSe  BUNGALOW  BOOKS 

With   Economy  Rlans 

of  California  Homes 

— noted  for  comfort,  beauty  ^nd 

adaptability  to  any  climate. 

"  Representative  Cal.  Homes" 

int,  i]>'ulM  to  S7U0U — doc 

"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

72  Plana,  $1200  (a  13500 — ouc 

"Little  Bungalows" 

SPECIAL  $1.50  OFFER  40Pla,'s  iM0  w  »8W0-|0b 
Send  Si. 50  lor  all  3  books  and  get  book  of  p"Rpp" 
75  special  plan?,  also  Garage  plane *  rxlilt 

Money  back  if  nol  satisfied 
E.  W.  Stillwell&  Co.,  Architects.  621  Henne  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


•  '    A  Group  of  Portraits 

You  can  have  all  your  friends'  photos  on 
your  room  wall,     .!u*t  use 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Glass  Heads,  Steel  Point*. 
Moi.ro  Push'lr.s  Ha  nfrrs,  thr  Hanger  with 
a  Twist,  for  framed  picture!   tnirroi 
i    Ap  At    Stationery.    Hardware,    Drug 
II**  and  Photo  Supply  stores. 

In   Canada    13cv      S.-.niples  and 
■   v       Booklet  free.  Write  Dept.  8& 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


SILVER  CITY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico 

Uncle  Sam  Treats  Tuberculosis  Here 

An  altitude  of  over  6.000  feet:  more  than  300  clays  oC  sunshine  a  year;  winters  so  mild  and  dry  you  can  sit  out- 
doors with  few  wraps  any  day;  summer  nights  so  cool  you'll  want  cover;  mountain  protection  against  wind  and 
sand  storms — this  is  the  great  combination  of  advantages  here,  which  experts  on  tuberculosis,  both  I '.  S.  Gov't  and 
civil,  have  pronounced  "the  most  perfect  in  the  world  lor  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis."  (.'.  S.  Gov't  is  now  doubling 
capacity  of  its  Si. 500.000  sanatorium  here.  Silver  City  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Normal  School — a  modern,  progressive 
city  of  j. 000.  pure  water,  etc.  Fine  sanatoria  and  all  accommodations  for 
health  seeker-.     Write  today  for  literature. 


C.  W.  Marriott,   Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


Silver  City 

New  Mexico 
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HOLOPHANE 

SYSTCM  OF  ILLUMINATION 


Reflector-Refractor — One  of  many  Holophaoe  Products 


I 


Free  Reference  Books 

Holophane  publishes  a  number  of 
comprehensive  books  that  will  help 
you  determine  whether  your  present 
lighting  is  as  efficient  as  it  should 
be  and  what  type  of  lighting  you 
ought  to  use  in  new  buildings. 
Any  of  the  following  will  be  sent 
you  free : 

Factory  Lighting 
Store  Lighting 
Show-Window  Lighting 
School  Lighting 
Street  Lighting 
Home  Lighting 
Technical  Treatise 

In  addition,  plans  and  specifications 
covering  your  particular  lighting 
problems  will  be  sent  you  free  of 
charge  if  you  will  write  us  in  full. 


WHore  Illumination 
from  Less  Lig'ht 

Holophane  Reflectors  are  scientifically  designed  to 
direct  all  the  generated  light  where  it  will  be  useful. 
Thus,  by  eliminating  waste,  they  pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over. 

They  are  made  by  the  world's  recognized  leaders  in  the 
science  of  light  control ;  and  there  is  a  type  for  practically 
every  lighting  requirement  whether  it  be  in  factory,  store, 
office,  home  or  anywhere  else. 

In  factories,  Holophane  helps  increase  production  and 
lessen  accidents ;  in  stores  or  store  windows  it  develops 
sales  and  good  will ;  in  offices  it  protects  the  efficiency 
of  workers ;  in  homes  it  gives  added  cheerfulness ;  and 
everywhere  it  saves  money ! 

C7/te  HOLOPHANE  Leny~ 

A  worthy  companion  of  other  Holophane  leaders  is  the  Holophane  Lens — dis- 
tinctive and  obviously  superior.  The  glass  fin  on  the  inner  surface  of  this  lens 
puts  a  positive  shield  between  the  lamp  bulb  and  the  approaching  motorist,  elimi- 
nating glare  without  cutting  off  any  light  from  the  road ;  in  addition,  five  sets  of 
prisms  direct  the  light  to  give  illumination  far  ahead  and  to  the  sides.  This  is 
one  lens  which  the  motorist  can  buy  with  confidence  that  it  will  produce  bright 
road-illumination  free  from  glare.     If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct. 


Price     Per     Pair 
Holophane  Lens 


Holophane  Glass  Co. 

Dept.  C-2 

340  Madison  Avenue,    N.  Y. 


Size  of 
Lens 

Deliv'd  in  U.  S. 
E.  of  Miss.  Riv. 

Deliv'd  in  U.  S. 
W.  of  MUs.  Riv. 

Delivered  in 
Canada 

7  to  8%" 
8H  to  9%" 
9%  to  I0M" 

$2.75 

3.50 
4.00 

$3.00 

3.75 
4.25 

$3.60 
4.50 
5.25 
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1918  ATLAS 
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With   New 

War  Maps 

Given 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster's  New   International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize  gtS£Sft?Z 

Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition  was  granted   to  Webster's  New 
International  and  the  Merriam  Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


This  New  Creation 

Th*  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — with  nearly  3,000 
pages,  and  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15-Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 
volume,  in  Rich,  Full  Red  Leather  Binding,  can  now  be  secured  by  readers  of 
The  Digest  on  the  following   remarkably    easy    terms: 

The  entire  work  in  full  leather  (with  1918  Atlas) 

DELIVERED    for    $1. 00  ^ 

and  easy  payments  thereafter  of  only  a  few  cents  a  week 

(In  United  States  and  Canada) 

on  SUPERIOR  INDIA  PAPER 

REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE  HALF 

In  Thickness  and  %  Weight 
■■KSBMflBMMMMBMMlndia-Paper  Edition 


Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  sur- 
face, resulting  in  remarkably  clear  impressions 
of  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  light  and  so  convenient  to  use!  This  edition 
is  only  about  one  half  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size  \iy% 
in.  x  9#  in.  x  2  ;4  in.      Weight  8^s  lbs. 

iRegular-Paper  Edition 


Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  highest 
quality.  Size  12)<s  in.  x  934  in.  x  5/ ■  in. 
Weight  15 '4  lbs. 

Both  Editions  are  printed  from  the  same 
plates  and  indexed. 


"To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college. 


»» 


only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page,  characterized  as  "A  Stroke  of  Genius' 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and, 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Names, 
nearly  30,000  Geographical  Subjects, 
besides  thousands  of  other  References.  Nearly 
3,000  Pages.      Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


rHE  ATLAS 

the  1918  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
^orld,"  containing  nearly  200  pages,  with 
28  pages  of  maps,  beautifully  printed  in 
>lors,  with  marginal  reference  indexes,  late 
ensus  Figures,  Parcel-Post  Guide,  New  War 
aps,  etc. .  ail  handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth, 

e  10'/4  x  13%. 


H^g=*    To    (hose    who   respond 
at   once    we    will   send 

a  copy  of  "Dictionary  Wrinkles,"  containing  an 
amusing  "Test  in  Pronunciation"  (with  key)  en- 
titled "The  Americanization  of  Carver,"  and  also 
a  "Red  Facsimile  Booklet"  of  interesting  questions 
with  references  to  their  answers. 

Mail  this  coupon  at  once  to 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Dept.  S,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Publishers  of  Genuine-Webster  Dictionaries  for 
over  70  years. 


Home  Office,  Dept.  S. 


(Coupon.) 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  all  obligation  or  expense, 
a  copy  of  "Test  in.  Pronunciation."  also  "Red  Fac- 
simile Booklet."  with  specimen  pages  of  India  and 
regular  paper  and  terms  of  your  Literary  Digest 
free  Atlas  offer  on  the  "Webster's  NEW  Inter- 
national Dictionary." 


Name. 


Address. 
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Roofs' 

vX/MUMU 

Present  day  conservation  requires 
warehouses  built  with  the  minimum  of 
material  and  labor.  The  urgent  need  of 
storage  space  makes  speed  essential. 
Contents  must  be  protected  from  incen- 
diarism, vermin  and  depreciation. 

HY-R1B  builds  concrete  roofs  and  sid- 
ings which  need  be  only  two  inches  thick, 
and  require  no  form  work — thus  saving 
labor  and  material.  This  construction- 
permanent,  fireproof  and  verminproof — 
is  built  with  great  speed  and  economy. 

HY-RIB  is  a  steel-meshed  sheathing 
with  stiffening  ribs.  The  complete  line 
includes  all  depths  and  weights,  as  well  as 
all  types  of  metal  lath,  steel  studs,  corner 
beads,  etc.  All  products  are  designed 
and  built  up  in  our  factory  so  as  to  save 
labor  at  the  building  site.  Widely  used 
with  concrete,  stucco  and  plaster  for  par- 
titions, ceilings,  walls,  roofs,  floors,  etc. 

HY-RIB  products  are  carried  in  stock 
so  that  prompt  shipments  are  made. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  valuable  HY-RIB 
Hand  Book. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

Dept.  H-36  Young«town,  Ohio 

Warehouses  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Detroit,  Chicago 


A  NEW  BOOK.  BY 


[JOHN  AYSCOUGHj 

•  Author  of 

'San  Celestino,"  "French  Windows," etc.  < 
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THE 
TIDEWAY ! 

8vo.  Cloth,  400  Pages,  Net  $1.50 
Postage  15c  Extra 
John  Ayscough  is  one  of  the  few  story  tellers 
who  charm  the  literary  critic  and  rejoice •the 
popular  audience  alike.  A  master  of  style,  he 
SKes  the  secret  of  how  to  embody  ma 
brilliant  literary  setting  the  sympathy,  human- 
ity and  tenderness  of  a  love  story  which  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  greater  public. 
Countless  thousands  have  been  cap  ivated  by 
his  novels  in  the  past,  and  in  this  new  book, 
•The  Tideway  "  we  have  in  abundant  measure 
the  characteristic  and  stimulating  pictures* 
life  which  give  lo  this  author  his  special  niche 
in  the  temple  of  present-day  fiction. 

Benziger  Brothers 


r 


; 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


36-38  Barclay  Street 
343  Main  Street 
214-216  W.  Monroe  Street 


LANGUAGES  M^ 


ON    ALL    PHOMQORA.PHS 


'I  ike  learninda  tune— and  as  easy."   OiirDi 
repeat  u"  corVect  went  and.  pronunc.ut.on  untol 
know  it.    Family  and  l  ™*™,i  r   MCT  un  i 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOl 
And   Rosenthal's   Practical   Unguis    y 

Used,  endorsed  and  recommended  b>  . 

authorities  in  all  lead.ngun.vers.ties  > 

F  M  C ..French  Military  Conversation,*' 

for  A.™    Nayy,  Red  Cross.  Wnte  lor  Mil.tan 

cular,  Booklet  and  Free  Tnal  Olfr. 

THE    LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 
902  Putnam  Bldg.  2  W.  4SthSt.eet,  I 


SPAWSH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN.GERMAN 


I    TEACH 


BY   MAIL. 


I  won  World's  First  Pri/.o  for  best  course 
In  Penmanship.  Under  my  guidance  you  can 

hecome  an  expert  penman.-  Am  pTac.ng  many  of  my 
Students  as  Instructors  in  comn.erc.al  colleges  at  high 
salaries.  If  you  wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  y.  rite 
me "  1  will  send  you  FREE  one  of  my  F"»''t^p,"» 
and  a  copy  of  the  Ransomer.an  Journal.  Wr.te  today. 
C.  W.  Ransom,       374  Essex  Bldg..Kansti8CttyJ 

FSTUDY  AT  HOI 

J  Become  a  lawyer.  I 
I  trained  men  win  hlgnpoel' 
J  and  big  success  in  bus.nce; 
/  public  life.  Greater  opP' 
F  nitiea  now  than  ever  before 
_  independent-be  a  leader.   I 

SS.OOo'fo^lO.OOO  Ann« 

We  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can  train  at  I 
during  spare  time.    We  prepare  you  to  pass  Da 
animation  in  any  state,    Money. refunded  ac 
to    our   Guarantee    Bond    if    dlssatisbed.      u 
of  LL.  B.  conferred.    Thousands  of  success." 
-    dents   enrolled.     Low   cost,   easy    lei "'»•     f "  • 
volume  Law  Library  and  modern  course  '"?«"'.'<  »£  f™$e 
you  enroll    now.     Get   our  valuable    120    page       Law  i.uiu 
'■Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them-now. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  362-FA  Clu. 


«  HY-RI 


...  . 


Better  Yo 
Position 

,  EARN  $125-$250  A  MO 

Arevou  under  667  War  has  taken 
tr£ I     Ranroads  demand  Trail.,  h 

,„,,  men  ;,.■  old ....-,.  but  "•«"7v;i;;,';.„,*; 

expenses  to  start.   A     wn™"'^1 
regulations  are  obs. 
stinK  life  ol  travel  is  his  il  he  wants  It.    ■  " 

this    with    proper  training.     |  ■  '  ■      ,  '    f.„ 
''''"mmdhs''   home    study     and    a,  ru «« 
Write  fin   explanatory  hooka  i  n- 


Fronficr  Prcpaoraioi'^  ScHol 
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This  is  an  Appeal 

for  everybody  to  join   hands   to 
destroy  the  Liquor  Traffic  forever 


When  tlie  hoys  marched  down  the 
et  with  flags  flashing   in  the  sun- 
light, and   drums  throbbing—  did  you 

i  tightening  of   the  throat'      \\ 
there   a    moment    when    the    picture 
blurred? 

When  von  bought  your  Liberty 
Bond,  and  helped  swell  that  great 
total  of  Seven  Billion  Dollars,  was  this 
picture  in  your  mind? 

You  wanted  to  help  end  the  war — 
didn't  you?  —to  stop  the  tide  of  red 
min  and  outrage  and  killing,  to  end  it 
at  the   least  cost  in   voting  American 

Will  You  Give  One  $50  Bond? 

Will  you  dedicate  one  of  those 
Liberty  Bonds  which  you  have  already 
paid  for  to  help  make  the  War  still 
shorter,  and  to  help  bring  our  boys  back 
to  us  as  fine  as  when  they  went? 

Every  man  who  reads  history  knows 
lie  temptations  of  Army  life— 

Every  man  knows  how  drink  weak- 
ns  the  physique  and  loosens  the  moral 
ibre  of  both  men  and  women — 

Every  man  knows  how  inseparable 
Irink  and  the  other  vices  are. 

At  this  time  while  our  whole  Gov- 
niment  beseeches  and  commands  our 
o\s  who  go  to  fight  to  leave  drink 
lone,  shall  we  who  sit  at  home  slacken 
ur  industry  and  impair  our  judgment 
ith  the  alcohol  denied  to  theni? 

The  Bond  that  you  put  into  this 
ampaign  will  help  make  rem  a 
acker  realize  that  drinking  is  mightv 
oer  patriotism. 

The    time    is    ripe  —  Congress    has 
used  a  bill  which  will   put  liquor  out 
business    if  the    States    ratify  the 
nendment. 

Help  the  Fighters  Fight 

There  never  was  a  time  when 
merica  so  needed  her  sober  senses. ' 
This  is  a  War  within  a  War.  A 
ttle-field  right  here  at  home. 
If  you  take  your  share  in  the  fight, 
ur  service  will  be  devoted  to  the 
ety  and  welfare  of  your  country  just 
surely  as  if  you  had  been  selected 
the  fighting*  line  in  France. 
Von  can  dig  the  biggest  trench  in  the 
•rld—a  trench  that  will  stop  the 
ole  liquor  traffic  forever. 
The  most  important  thing  is  that 
t  send  your  contribution  // 
Do  your  part  for  victory. 


0 -0 

Strengthen lAmerica 


THIS  is  the  great  opportunity  for 
the  man  or  woman  with  the  ioc 
piece,  the  Dollar  Bill,  the  £50  Liberty 
Bond,  the  $1,000  Liberty  Bond,  or  the 
$50,000  Check. 

All  get  together  now,  and  the  thing 
is  done  with  for  all  time. 

Make  your  Liberty  Bond  work  twice 

You  bought  it  to  make  the  best  Army. 
Give  it  to  fight  the  worst  enemy. 

Lloyd  George  said:  "We  are  fighting  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Drink— the  greatest  of  these 
deadly  foes  is  Drink." 

The  money  raised  will  be  spent  to  bring  the 
necessity  of  prohibition  home  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America,  and  especially  in 
those  States  where  it  is  important  that  the  Legis- 
latures vote  for  the  prohibition  amendment- 

Advertising  space  will  be  used  because  that  is 
the  only  space  which  we  can  absolutely  control, 
and  advertising  space  must  be  paid  for. 

The  only  way  to  put  the  liquor  traffic  out  of 
business  is  by  getting  the  States  to  vote  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  prohibition  amendment. 

The  only  motive  power  sufficient  to  induce  the 
great  mass  of  people  to  do  a  big  thing,  is  a  wave 
of  collective  emotion  which  makes  them  all  feel 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

And  the  only  practical  way  in  which  to  reach  the  whole 
population  of  all  the  States  at  once  is  by  paid  advertising. 


EDERAL    COUNCIL 

of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America 

Rev.  Frank  Mason  North 
President 

'<ev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland 
General  Secretary 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Kimball 

Treasurer 

Gov.  Carl  E.  Milliken 

Chairman  of  Temperance 

Commission 


Advertising  copy  for  newspapers  furnished 
to  local  committees  -without  expense.     Send  for  samples. 

"If  you  believe  that  drink  does  more 
harm  than  good— help  stop  it!" 

Strengthen  America 
Campaign 

Charles  Stelzle,  Manager 
105  East  Twenty-second  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


While  all  the  world  is  making  sacri- 
fices and   trying    to    eliminate    wa 
liquor  wastes  capital     wastes  earnii 

wastes  man-power  food 

stuffs     wastes   human   efficienc> 
wastes  human  lite.   You  cannot  say  one 
strong,  unqualified  word  foi  the  liquoi 
halm  or  the  liquor  busine 

The  biewe.s  are  telling   theii 
"i  l>'R  space,  ami  are  claiming  the  sup 
port  of  the  workingman. 

We  are  prepared  to  meet  successfully 
every  argument  of  the  liquor  men  as  a 
result, -fa  world-wide  study  of  the  eco 
nomic  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem. 

We  will  show  whj  brewers  should 
get  less  sugar,   molasses,  grain,  coal 
and  railway  service,  ami  why  you  and 
the  boys  at  the  Front  shouldget  more. 

What  Has  Drink  Done  for  You  ? 

The  brewers  admit  that  they  were 
weak  in  tying  up  with  the  saloon  and 
the  dive. 

Now  they  don't  want  us  to  drink 
whiskey  any  more      only  beer. 

They  think  beer  would  do  us  good. 

Who  Bays  any  drink  is  pood  for  us? 

Ask  the  trainers  of  young  men 
.  Ask   the  heads  of    medical  institu- 
tions and  hospitals. 

Ask  the  keepers  of  jails,  work- 
houses, and  almshouses  what  drink  has 
done  to  their  inmates. 

Help  Awaken  America 
The  nation-wide  campaign  plans  are 

ready.    Weekly  and  daily  newspapers 
posters,  leaflets  and  stereopticon  slides 
will    be    used    to    convince    men     and 

women  of  the  economic  loss  and  social 
and  moral  wreckage  wrought  by  the 

liquor  traffic. 

This  page  was  paid  for  by  private 
subscription.  With  your  help  the 
tacts  can  be  presented  until  even  soul 
in  America  is  awake. 

Join  the  men  whose  names  appear 
at  the  foot  of  this  page.  They  are  the 
official  representatives  of  thirty  Chris- 
tian denominations  having  140,000 
individual  churches,  with  a  member- 
ship of  18,000,000. 

Money  is  needed.  We  want  to  drive 
home  the  facts  about  liquor  in  plain  lan- 
guage that  everybody  can  understand 

I  OUT  town  and  your  State  will  «rM 
the  benefit.  This  is  a  nation-wide 
campaign. 

Every  *50  Bond  is  a  field  (run— 
every  *10  check  is  a  rifle-every  dime 

is  a  bullet. 


^  ,,       ,  !••  D.  3-9- IB 

Tear  off  this  Coupon 

»    sending   bond,  cheek 
money  order,  or  currency.      Do  ,/„„;/, 


utred  r.  kimball" 

Treasurer 
Strengthen  America  Campaign 
ast22ndSt,NewYorMU 

I  enclose  $ ,"„  J 

111    1  M.  n 


<    H.  1 


N.imc  .  . 
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Relieving  Freight  Congestion 

_—...,  11    „f   *l.«    ..■ili«».uk    in    liMiidlniLi  T«,Y  9        /  /,',,-    i  >,  <-tn  nrp' 


HADDONFIELD 

KJ. 


T  collapse  of  the  railroads  in  handling 

freight  has  notonly  imperiled  many  businesses 

hut    in  some   instances    actually   has   threatened 
the  lite  of  communities. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  urged 
business  men  to  relieve  the  situation  by  emplo> 
ing  motor  trucks  wherever  possible.  ...  order  that 
the  railroads  may  confine  their  efforts 
to  the  movement  of  coal  and  food  and 
emergency   war   materials.      Every 
truck  employed  in  such  service  is  dding 
a  patriotic  work  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  truck  is  adaptable  either  to  long 
distance   hauling  or  to  short  hauling 
with   many  stops.      It  meets  widely 
different  conditions. 

Trucks  must  be  utilized  which  exactly  fit  con- 
ditions as  they  are.  Trucks  cannot  be  operated 
efficiently  and  economically  otherwise— even  the 

best  trucks  made. 

Pierce- Arrow  trucks  are  sold  to  fit  exactly  the 
conditions  of  the  individual  businesses  in  which 
they  are  to  be  used.  We  maintain  an  efficient 
organization  to  study  conditions  and  to  see  that 
the  trucks  make  good. 

For  long  hauls  or  short  hauls,  we  have  scores 
of  installations  in  which  Pierce- Arrows  are  more 
than  meeting  every  demand. 

/»  .  Daily  deliveries  between    New  York  and 

Or  inStaflCe.'  Philadelphia,  180  miles  round  trip,  are 
maintained  by  The  United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  Pennsyl- 
vania Silk  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Co.,  Millers'  No.  Broad  St. 
Storage  &  Warehouse  Co.,  A.  T.  Baker  Company,  Lippmcott  s, 
and  others  saving  time  and  money,  relieving  congestion  and  keeping 
uninterrupted  the  flow  of  communication. 


for  instance: 


The  Westfield  Storage 
Warehouse  at  Westfield, 
N.  J.,  is  delivering  regu- 
larly to  a  dozen  Connec- 
ticut towns,  as  distant  as 
Hartford  (240  miles);  to 
u  my  N<«  York  State 
towns,  as  distant  as  I  0J 
J08  miles);  to  as  maoj 
Pennsylvania  towns,  a; 
distant  as  Allentown  li 
miles);  to  as  many  Nev 
Jersey  towns,  as  near  bj 

-^  as  Haddonrield   (ho   miles).     In    other    words 

WKSffMLD  these    tguda     are    operating    iu    four    st*te 

over  a  360  mile    diameter,    economicallj    an 

profitably. 

Nor  is  this  unusual.  On  a  different  scale,  it  i 
being  done  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in  Okla 
noma  and  elsewhere  in  the  southwest,  in  Michigai 
and  elsewhere  in  the  middlewest,  in  New  Engla* 
—in  short  everywhere,  under  varying  road  an 
climatic  conditions,  always  overcoming  difleren 


but  difficult  obstacles.     OR 


New  York 


Philadelphia 


This  isn't  a  unique  condition.  It  is  being  dup- 
licated in  many  sections  of  the  country,  both 
over  greater  and  lesser  distances.      OR— 


.  The  Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Company  of  Noi 

TOr  instance.'  r%hton,  Mass..  gets  material  in  two  ha 
from  Fall  River,  12  miles  away,  which  formerly  required [four  £ 
by  freight-when  they  could  get  the  cars-or  ,n  three  hours  f 
New  Bedford.  25  miles  away  which  frequently  required  ten  da 
The  saving  of  water  transportation  instead  of  rail  was  msign.no 
compared  to  the  importance  of  steady  supply. 

These  are  only  isolated  examples  that  don't  beg 
to  *how  the  scope  of  Pierce -Arrow  service  or 
adaptability  in  meeting  emergencies  growing  c 
of  present  freight  congestion. 

Don't  waste  time  deploring  shipping  delays, 
wondering  whether  trucks  can  help  you  o. 
Send  for  us  to  show  you  what  Pierce-Arr. 
trucks  are  doing  in  situations  simihar  to  your: 
to  meet  your  special  needs.  Unless  they  will 
the  work  we  won't  sell  them. 


„ 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Motor 
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Prodium  Process 
and  Republic  Tires 

The  long  life  of  Republic  Tires  is  not 
due  to  chance. 

It  is  the  result  of  definite,  positive 
qualities  in  Republic  Rubber. 

These  qualities  make  the  tread  rubber 
in  Republic  Tires  unusually  tough 
and  strong.  & 

It  makes  the  tires  wear  down  slowly 
and  evenly-more  like  steel,  as  we 
have  said  before,  than  rubber. 

And  these  qualities  in  Republic  Rubber 
are  the  direct  fruits  of  a  special  process. 

InVfif^S1  ?i  treating  the  rubber  is 
called  the  Prodium  Process. 

It  is  a  real,  tangible  and  almost  inval- 
uable advantage  enjoyed  only  by 
Republic  Tires. 

It  produces  remarkable  results  in 
increased  mileage. 

Any  Republic  user  who  has  kept  rec- 
ords of  wear  and  use  will  gladly  confirm 
these  facts  for  you. 

Republic  Inner  Tubes,  both  Black- 
Line  Red  and  Gray,  have  a  repu- 
tation   for   freedom    from    trouble 

The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation 

I — ,  Youngstown,   Ohio 

Originator  of  the  First  Effective  Rubber  Non-Skid  Tire 

Republic  Staggard  Tread 


Republic 
STAG6ARD 

Tread 

Maximum  Grip  with 
Minimum  Friction 


Republic  Tires 
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What  1 5c  s» You «  Nation's  Capital 

IM%      ■   WW 2-r^Tl.r  link-  ....tterof  !»«=  <=ota  sHU  bring  y  I       **«*«« 


cton.  th«  ho.nu  01  th«  Pathfinder,  la  the 
nVrve-c-nter  of  cvitUatlon,  history  I.  being 
m*£  at  "his  world  capital.  The  I*-*"*'"-"' 
Tlustrated  weekly  r.»»w  give,  you  »  clear  im- 
oartlaland  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  daye- 
U-r  i 


It  i- 


matter  ol  l»c  "  wi»  ,,rinf  >™"  t: '"  ■  r  '''  *? 

"       S     "  |-..,l,riii.l«  i,  an  illustrated  weekly.  Published  at  the t  Nat.on ,  . 

rfortheNatii  ,,-ws  ol  the  world  and  tcl;.  the 

r,    h  am!  only  tl,r  truth ^o-  la  II    2»th  year.  This  paper  fin*  the  bill  without 

e,       ylng  the  purse;  it  costs  but  »1  a  year.   II  you  want  to  keep  ported  on  what 

is  ffOlnB  on  In  the  worl.l.  at  the  least  e.pense  ol  time  or  money,  this  » 

8  II  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  Is  sincere  reliable   enterta.n- 
,    a  paper  whlchpStt  everything  clearly,  lalily.  brlefly-here  It  is.   Srnd 


t^^lSSSS.  Pathfinder,  Box  56,  Washington,  D.C. 


^r^^twear^Ud.oinvestlnacw. 
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ENDELL     PHILLIPS 

Appreciative  Blographj  by  Dr.  Martin 


pill 

u. 1 1  iiiiit  !2mo, 

i  .!■•  u  .v  \%ai;iiaii»  Company 


$1  SO 


•AN 


I 


INTRODUCTION    TO 

UNITARIANISM 

Bv   Dr    Samuel   M.   Crothera,  ami  other" 

,  Sermons  SENT    FREE  on  applteatton  '•■ 

l~  .  .     _«*    iT—i ■     DA..,1      t    ^tntiriMt'e      \l 


New  York      Mrs.  C.  W.  Gerould.  .86  i  pland  Rod,  <  unbridpe.  Ma*. 


A  Thief 


And  yet  with  a  shiver  she  told 
him  all  the  sordid  story!  The 
stage  life— the  nights  of  drunk- 
enness—the days  of  remorse  for 
her  sin — all  was  poured  out  in 
the  desperate  tale.  But  he  loved 
her  in  spite  of  all,  and— then 
came  the  astounding  truth — the 
unexpected  twist— that  makes 
Henry  the  most  eagerly  read  of  Ameri- 
story  tellers. 

O.  HENRY 

274  Complete  Stories— One  Long  Novel 

O    Henrv  has  come  to  permeate  American  life.     In  the  news  stories  from 

he  war,  there  is  intimate  reference  to  O.  Henry-at  social  £thenng*--at 

hunt  meets-on  the  road-everywhere-everybody  knows  O.  Henry  and 

refers  lovingly  to  his  people  and  his  stories. 


KIPLING 


6  Volumes 
1 79  Stories 


FREE 


The 

of  adventure 


greatest   of   living   writers— full   of  'color— of    reality— 


PRICE  GOES  UP  AGAIN 


Last  Spring  the  price  of  paper  went  so  high  that 
we  had  to  raise  the  price  of  the  books.  Fortu- 
nately, we  secured  one  big  lot  of  paper  at  a  com- 
paratively reasonable  price  so  that  we  had  to  add 
only  one  payment  to  the  price  of  the  books.  S 
as  long  as  this  paper  (enough  for  one  edition) 
lasts  you  can  have  your  set  of  O.  Henry  at 
the  present  low  price  with 
the  Kipling  free.  But 
paper  is  still  higher  now, 
cloth    is  higher,   and 


o 


451  Short 

Stories — 

2  Long 

Novels 


Lit.D. 
3-9-18 


REVIEW  OF 

this  is  the  last  edi-/«™t 
tion  we  shall  ever    /       New  York 


be  able  to  make  at  a  low  price. 
So  send  the  coupon  at  once— 
for  your   set   on    approval 
free. 


Review  of  Reviews 
Company 

30  Irving  Place 
New  York 


Send  me  on  approv- 
al, charges  paid   by 
you.  O.  Henry's  works 
in     12    volumes,    gold 
tops.    Also  the  6-volume 
set   of   Kipling  bound    in 
green  silk  with  gold  tops.  If 
I  keep  the  books,  I  will  remit 
$1  per  month  for  1 7  months  for 
theO.  Henry  set  only  and  retain 
the  Kipling  set  without  charge. 
Otherwise.  I  will,  within  to  days, 
return  both  sets  at  your  expense. 


Name . 
Address. 


Tliis  beautiful  three-quarter  leather  edition  of 

O.  Henry  costs  only  a  few  cents  more  a  volume 

and  has  proved  a  favorite  binding.    For  a  set  ot 

this  luxurious  binding  send  ji.5o  for  15  months. 


SCHOOLS 


Zl 


77T-. 


w  x    /  Bammer  Cam  pi  V 


INTERLAKEN 


Junior  Camp.     30  buy 
19     Pottan      Haiket  w  eav  i  ii  / 
Camr  '  »"'•    M1<*dle„ 

Camp.    10  b  '*** '.„■„,  ».„ 

Camp  craft     Boy  r„?TwVrk? 

HEADMASTER,  Bo«   t0«.         ROLLING  ME.  '"".l 


On  luterlaken 

Farm 
,740  Acres 


DAN  BEARD  WOODCRAFT  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

In  charge  of  the  famous  scout  "'">«--'<•    O* 

beautifull'ennsylvania  mountain  lake. .All  the 

outdoor  activities  that  boys  like.     Hell*  t.uiKI 

muscle,  mind,  morals,  American  manhood. 

Address  WINTER  QUARTERS 

91  Bowne  Ave.,  Flashing,  L.  I. 


The  University  of   Southern   Minnesota 

Offers  to  graduates  of  standard  colleges  work  in  non- 
residenc?  leading  to  advanced  degrees.     Resident  and 
non-resident  undergraduate  courses  also  offe. 
WM.  W.  MEINERS,  Ph.D.,  Pres.,  Austin,  Minn. 


Summer  Tutoring  School  for  Girls 

Preparation  for  college  examination,    French  convey  at.  OIL 
ll,,r-elvick    rid  ng.    swimming,    tennis,    soil.       BCOKiei    <> 
., ppiteaUontoMiss  Mary  Louise  Mabot,  Pnnctpal 
MISS  HOWE  &  MISS  MAROT'S  SCHOOL,     Thompson,  Conn 


learh  LANGUAGES  by  LISTENING 

ON    YOUR  OWN  PHONOGRAPH 


at  home   with  Disc  Cortina- 
'  phone      Language     Records. 
Write  to  us  for  FREE  booklet 
today;  easy  payment  plan. 
Endorsed  by  leading  universities 
Cortina   Academy   of  Languages 
.  oi7R  12  Kast  46tn  St..  New  York 


The  Digest  School 
Directory  Index 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  print  below  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  coUeges  whose 
announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  dunng  March 
March  2nd  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  ot 
each  school  and  gives  complete  information.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  refer  to  it  or  wnte  for  catalogs  and  special 
information  to  any  of  the  institution,  luted  below,  whose 
addresses  we  repeat. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

T">  C      Paul  Institute,  „,    ,  . 

uv~-  "u         2107  S  St..  N.W.,  Washington 

National  Park  Seminary, 

Box  157.  Washington 

Mass..  Lasell  Seminary  . Auburndale 

V*         Randolph-Macon  Institute    .   .Danville 
Wis'. . '  .Milwaukee-Downer  CoUege.MUwauKee 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 
MlNN.-Shattuck  School.  ..Drawer  F,  Faribault 

Mo  .      Kemper  Military  School, 

iviu  .. .  .»>-      e  7Q6  3rd  gt  _  BoonvIiie 

Wentworth  Military  School, 

1813  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington 
Wis  . .  .St. John's  Mil.Acad.,  Box  12C.  Delafield 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 
N  Y.    . Eastman  School,  Box  646.  Poughkeepsie 
PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 
N  Y.    Henderson  School  of  Oratory, 
W  Aeolian  Hall.  New  York  City 

Ttt         NW  TJniv.SchoolofOratory&Phys.Ed. 

1Ll- Evanston 

Mass.   Sargent  School  of  Phys.  Education^ 

TENN...Vanderbilt  Univ.  School  of  R^g^ 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERING 

N  Y..    Bryant  School  for  Stammering, 

iN-*  *  26  W.  40th  St..  N.  Y.  City  j 

Wis       N.W.  School  for  Stammerers, 

wis. . .  .«•  Milwaukee 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

Ind.  . .  .Culver  Summer  Schools Cu  ver 

N.  Y. .  .Ethan  Allen  Training  School  faugertte 

Junior  Plattsburg ■  ■    •  «*"*?" 

CampPok-O'-Moonsh.ne  .   •Willsboro 
Repton  Naval  Camp.  .  .Lake  Champtaln 
SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

M AiNE.Wyonegonic  Camp  for  Girls.Moose  Pond 

M ass... Quanset  Camp BnU" 

Sea  Pines  Camp c„  k  ,;,],  i 

Vt Aloha  Camps     RrUbun 

Tela-Wauket  Camp Roxbutv 


Hew  I  Doubled  My 

Salary  as  Stenographer 


Stenographers  and  other  typewriter  users  i      be  inter 

ested  in  the  remark  , -Hence  of  Miss  A,,,,..  S 

Cubbison  of    larrisburg.  Penn.,  who  is  today  fillina 

■i  the  best  positions  in  that  city. 

In   realized  tli  il 

typewriting   was    keeping    hei 

earning  .1  large  salary.     Sin 

turning  out  enough   finished  work! 

ik   up   the    New    Way    in 

riting,  and  -,1k-  says  :    "I    (,r. ,. 

i  rapidly  in    my   thoveu    «.,rk 

aid  am  today  tilling  the  position  of 

1  lii.i   (  lerk  to  the  Dept.  ..1   Parks 


The  Literary    Digest  for   Hatch  9,   l'H8 


and  Public  Property,  my  salary  being 

tl>    double   what   it  was  when  I 

ul  the  study  of  the  New  Way  in  Typewriting    [ 

t5  that  i   you  desire  to  uicrease  your  abifitv 

'i'","  w,»  make  no  mistake   ui  taking  tf.1 

I  nJloS!  ""nil.     im 

The  New  Way 

li?  Typewrit inq 


n1    Ir.m    the   ol 

80^o  J00  Wordj  a  Minute  Guaranteed 

trill  q.iirklT 
'">""■  .„„!, "syaen      .1 

11",? 

l<luat.'S  ivhr, 
I    up 


harealreadj 
Writ 


THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL.  3243  College  Hill.  Springfield.  Ohio. 


Stop? 


Memory 
>  the  Basis 
ofAll 


Prof. 
Kenry 
r>ick«on. 
Principal 


The  Key 
To  Success 

The  secret  of  bnsi- 
-  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability 
Id  remember.     1  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible  I 

i  iikIox  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,  facts 
figures,  names,  faces.  Enables  you 

'"     concentrate,     develop    self-control, 
overcome     bashfulness.     think    on     your 
teet.  address  an  audience.   Kasy.  Simple 
'It    of    20  years'  experience  <Je- 
•  i  lopinir  memories  of  thousands.  * 

Write  Today  Cor  fref  b,°°kiet  "Row  to 

■  -      -  '     Kemember"    and    Cooy. 

^  rur.t,  buui..     huw  Tu  speak  in  l"ublic.  H 


Pick»on  School  of  Memory.  1 754  Hearst  Bldg..  Chicago,  UL 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 


Accountants  command  biK  salaries.     Thousands  of  n™« 

atlons  or  executive  aceounfmfSos" 
-    we  prepare 


n  nn»  for  ('.  I'    A     Kxaminations.  m 


>ook  of  Ac7ounian'e1WfacJ^0n  ^^^  «<™»- 


Write  now  for 


*       .J'E^'enaion  University.  Dent      IS>   HA    fUs 
"*.     Tht>  it'n.M-.  ^.  \X         p1,    <53.J-rlA    Chicago 

s  Greatest  Extension  University ' ' 


7  The  One  War  Book 

'CtZApierican  Woman  Moods  n™ 


OMEN  ►?  WAR  WORK 


HELEN      FRASER. 


oethetr*bTtsrltoT'hi^  ^yfi   "American  women,  eager  to 


°  ■ 

J 


EEBDOK 

^1 1  i 


LEARN  PIANO! 

&r^fl      This    interesting    Free  Book 

Slaw?    nfW,,yOU    Ca"    •>«"«*.•    billed 
piayer   of   piano    or    organ    at    quarter 

?on f        nr  bnW?rt*  a  oo^en  other  les- 
mIvL"   j  -     .'    9u,nn  s      famous    Written 

aS£spjp«'^;.S 

*•    *""'""  ''•  So"»l   Union  Klde„  Hoston,    Mass. 


High  School  Course 
UL TwoTfeais  I 


'ere  Is  complete  and  ,im„iiB.j     ■  ,.      u     .        spare  time. 
an  finish  m  two  re«f   Xf^L  ^^/f  ho°'  cour8e  that  Y°» 
vets  all  college  entrance  require 
'   members  of   tha    f~~ _    _, 


Learn  at 
home,  in 
spare  time. 


••^Prepared  bf \,J'"U  a"  Z0"'*'  «»<™"«  rTguire. 
niyersiUesa^d  ica^mi?.s,0,Thmsember3  °f  the   '^ul&s  of 
\  me  for  booklet  MdT.  II  ^»J^       3  you^ ,0PO°rtonitF. 
"P.    Write  today^NOW  partlcu)ar3-    **<>  obligations  what- 

.  P2403CAN  SCH°°«-  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

■^ /Chicago,  U.S. A 


My  Confession: 

/  Have  Stolen  $1,000,000 


I. 


•  being  of  sound  mind,  <l<»  hereby  con- 


PELTO.N 

risk.     1 


,-  ,         ,i  .,       ...        ,.        ,  '     "iiiiii,    no    ||(T('I)\      COM- 

fess  to  the  theft  of  $1,000,000.  [  have  stolen  this  money  from 
my  wife  and  babies.  I  make  this  confession,  first,  becm™ 
Have  found  a  way  to  make  reparation  forwhal  I  have  done- 
second,  as  a  vvarning  to  others  who  may  be  robbing  their  fam- 
ilies in  the  same  w&y  I  robbed  mine. 

Aboul  ten  years  ago  an  idea  came  to  me  which  I  knew  could  be  birnen  im. 

b'«  ' >        V",rMMl  ,U:'{   Idea  '■'  ,"""1""  "f  —  bul    never       i M  ' 

courage  enough  ...  goahead  -nth  it     F  kepi  waiting,  waiting   Sine     Hound 

sam<  iaea,M  often  happens   and  proceeded  to  "put   it  over  "  as  1  k,„.«  ,    ,,i.i 

"""I'    J-*" was  worth  $100,000.     [  could ^ve^cashS  W £ Tit  had 

I  -tied,     rhal  was  ^  ,„.,  ,sl(m ,  ,  8tole  frnm  my  wjf(  ^j  MJ^     ,..  had 

beenVelrS  ^r  '  mS*™?*  '  ',,,si,il,".;"  ;i  slightly  smaller  salary  than  I  had 
b  ii  earning.  In  addition,  I  was  to  receive  a  stock  mteresl  in  the  concern  I 
kn.vt  i,  opportunity  was  good,  bu1  as  thousands  of  other  men  in  ,,,,,','„,, 

r  -  i, „: ■!.,  ,r,s sf^t40 ,;,v- ;i  c '•  ^^ T^z^z 

'"  1  ,     oomettung  said,     May  where  you  are."     And  yet   I  knew  il,-,t    I 
-"'<'  be  unjust  to  myself  if  I  did  ..„,  accept  this  new  offer.     V         f 

nu'w,,     '  f^^T*  1*S  '  W;"  "fW'1'  "  worth  ^000     So'  I  robbed 
■n  wife  and  babies  of  WaOOO  because  r  lacked  confidence  in  myself-beSuse 
-mi  .  wulmg  to  hack  my  better  judgment  with  the  faith  thai  knows  nVSEt 
I  wo  years  ago  my  cousin  wenl  into  business  fur  himself  in  a  small  town  in 

w?tJ um a r ,r; . ?xpense8, r,n; low-  ,f<- ?ffered to ,;,k- ™ -,.„,:, 

mtnnim  .f  I  would  consent  to  draw  a  nominal  salary.     1  wanted  to  do  it    I 
my  fear  of  fadure  downed  me.     Last  year  the  conVern  made  $30  OW  profit 

.1  ,Jt  lVear  im  Pr0fitS  rt  mM  "' '"  m00°-     lri  ""  ™  '  »2  confident 

hat     could  have  made  $200,000  , y  shaxe  of  the  profits.     In  5,?s  -  a 

robbed  mv  wife  and  babies  of  wealth  that  should  rightfully  have  been  theirs' 

It  wasmj  fear,  my  indecision,  my  weak,  vacillating  will  power  that   kept  me 

from  domg  whal  I  knew  in  my  own  heart  was  the  right  thtag  for  me  to  do. 

whi/h  r«:,'V'!  •,'t,'r,'<'nf,,,,,anvl,,s,;,nr,'s  wbicn   '  couW  cite— opporl 

winch  Ifirmly  believe  would  have  earned  me  $1,000,000.     I  feel    1  •  ■ 

Mole,,  this  money,     [feel  that  my  weakness,  my  mdeSn,  have  ,        „  v   i  if  ■ 
andmy  babies  aU  the  luxuries  of  life,  all  the  pleasure,  thai  „„„„,<,,. 

-  TAumwl  nTy  ",a'  wuaUh  r68"    (),ll<-  ,";;>"'"  S'SSI 

stoli  ii  81,000,000.  But  my  conscience  bells  me  that  this  is  what  I  have  done 
I  mentioned  that  I  have  found  a  way  to  make  reparation  for  my  past  fail- 
ings.    Let  me  explain  how  this  came  about.  *  P 

would  give  h„„  the  needed  momentum  to  carry  hi succest    ffietof^ ! 

Ihin^   h     .         ;,.IW;'VS  S,,,,;Ml-  ,''"  in  band'  depending  on  otherl  to  ,",■   ,  ,". 

hmgs  he  desnred,  swayed  by  the  will  of  others.    He  anally  encountered  abook 
prepared  by  EVofessor  Prank  <  Ihanning  Haddock,  containmg  the      ,-    ,  ,1  ■ '    , ,.i 
pe,,,;es  by  which  wiU  power  could  be  developed  as  ,,,silv  2  ,   ,.  ,  ,   ,    • ',  f 
body!   In  three  years,tms  man  earned  $200,000,  and  his  inwme  i>  S  0W I  week' 
,  Jn!2j*ui  ;;"",,1,'r.;'r,i'-|*--"»»>"t  »  young  man  of  23  who  jumped  from 

^AfctSt  \  iisrr:!.';;,;;;^;;::;;,  -;-=!•  -gg-    • 
K:; i:  ;;,  r';;V,f  r1^  !,,,W("T/  ^  "■  ^d  »J^™1 

in  iiiougiii       i  it'n  niv.selt  neciiininir  fear Css — I  hmnn  i,.  ;..  i 

p»3t,;  Although  i  have  on,;  tonehed  .'e  ^n-m  r  : ;'( ;;:'S;:- 

me,     an,  already  paying  back  whal  1  have  stolej.     I  am  head  of'    I, ,,   ,,  ■ 

S^'^^^-Ksp^.a^-rs stiss 

that  something  is  holding  him  h  <■<;•-,,,  'L  f:'-«o  will  power-  If  he  reels 
exercises  in  will  traiiSrSMw  H^ltf^i^8^™  toobtain  ffiese  rules  and 
form  and  can  be  obtK  for  fr  v  ," a,,    ^  on  re^ueStreif°a?^fl^fd  m  ho,,k 

nr^e:ia^ii;!,^i-i  ^ 

Supreme  C.iurt   jSSceftJ&\)Sffl?lK?  Sf^r*^'?*8  B€°*B-  "^ey: 

lose  and  all  to  gain,  you  are  still  in  t      .i,V  , .    .r  ■  '    1,at  y"1'  bave  nothing  to 

Which  may  eos.  you  $1,000,000  ^  «  did^      JWi!?fci0n'  ",a<''  I"1  Ami  m",,i;l 
and  send  this  very  minutttot The  took!  "  "''  yOUr  "''   P<,",T 

PUBLISHING  CO..  8-F  Wilcoi  Block     Lfariib.     < 
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DIXIE'S  GRAND  CONTRIBUTION  TO  OUR 

NATIONAL  WEALTH  IN  THE  1917 

AGRICULTURAL  SPEED-UP 


FIRED  with  patriotic  energj  and  spurred 
\>\  appeals  from  the  National  Adminis- 
tration for  greater  food  production,  the 
Southern  Farmer  lasl  year  made  a  crop  thai 
BROKE  THE  RECORD! 

In  volume  it   EXCEEDED  any  Southern 

crop.      In  value   it    ran    BILLIONS  of  dollars 
ahead. 

To  one  not  informed  of  the  marvelous  prog- 
ress of  the  South  in  late  years,  the  figures  and 
comparisons   here   given   will  he  enlightening 


and  ania/.ing. 


Official  advices  estimate  the  value  of  the 
Southern  farm  output,  not  including  livestock 
products,  in   the  year  1917  at  $5,710,782,000! 


other  words,  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total 
gain  in  the  United   States  was  in   Dixieland. 

COTTON  AND  CORN 

Based  on  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 

of  December  1st  last,  the  1917  cotton  crop's 
total  value  would  be  $1,517,000,000.  If  to 
this  be  added  the  value  of  the  cottonseed,  the 
combined  value,  lint  and  seed,  would  reach  the 
mighty  sum  of  TWO  BILLION    DOLLARS. 

A  stunning  showing  was  also  made  by  the 
South  in  corn — 1,600,000,000  bushels — an  in- 
crease of  nearly  half  the  total  corn  increase  of 
the  country. 

And  if  to  the  value  of  farm  crops  should  be 


ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  ALL  CROPS 

State                                          1917  1916  1915 

Alabama $291,563,000  $165,487,000  $158,260,000 

-Arkansas 359,538,000  248,463,000  147,704,000 

Florida 104,771,000  61,888,000      ■  43,122,000 

Georgia 542,733,000  358,023,000  234,147,000 

Kentucky 375,710,000  221,311,000  147,004,000 

Louisiana 313,352,000  186,494,000  112,940,000 

Maryland 123,879,000  86,093,000  55,082,000 

Mississippi. : 359,596,000  197,852,000  150,327,000 

Missouri 546,036,000  261,269,000  239,399,000 

North  Carolina 417,846,000  272,076,000  197,185,000 

Oklahoma 329,579,000  236,832,000  171,774,000 

South  Carolina 389,887,000  199,532,000  148,627,000 

Tennessee 290,819,000  213,701,000  145,977,000 

Texas '. 788,983,000  695,365,000  412,826,000 

Virginia 344,159,000  215,079,000  152,703,000 

West  Virginia 132,281,000  87,428,000  68,945,000 

Total  South $  5,710,732,000  $3,706,893,000  $2,586,022,000 

Total  rest  of  country.  ..  $7,870,036,000  $5,278,977,000  $4,182,576,000 

Total  United  States         $13,580,768,000  $8,985,870,000  $6,768,598,000 


1909  Census 

$144,287,000 

119,419,000 

36,142,000 

226,595,000 

138,973,000 
77,336,000 
43,920,000 

147,316,000 

220,664,000 
142,890,000 
133,454,000 
141,983,000 

120,706,000 

298,133,000 

100,531,000 

40,375,000 

$2,132,724,000 

$3,353,891,000 

$5,486,615,000 


This  means  that  the  crop  SURPASSED 
by  more  than  two  BILLION  dollars  that 
of  191(5.     It  was  MORE   THAN    DOUBLE 

the  Southern  crop  value  of  1915.  And 
only  six  per  cent  less  than  the  value  of  farm 
crops  in  the  WHOLE  United  States  in  191k. 
Think  of  the  record  above  in  only  four  years' 
time. 

This  increase  last  year  in  the  sixteen 
Southern  states  of  $2,003,839,000  appears  all 
the  more  favorable  when  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  in  the  other  thirty -two  states  the  increase 
was  only  slightly  more — $2,591,059,000.     In 


added  the  value  of  animal  products,  THE 
GRAND  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  DIXIE- 
LAND'S  FARM  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
MATERIAL  WEALTH  OF  THE  NATION 
IN  1917  WOULD  AGGREGATE  A  ROUND 
SEVEN  BILLION  DOLLARS! 

INTERESTING  COMPARISONS 

To  those  who  like  to  delve  in  statistics  and 
make  comparisons,  the  figures  quoted  here  by 
states  will  prove  interesting.  Growth  in  some 
of  the  states  has  been  really  phenomenal. 

North    Carolina,    for    instance,    shows    an 
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INCREASE  in  production  in  1917  of  $145,- 
000,000  over  11)10  and  of  $275,000,000  over 
1909. 

In  her  sister  state  of  South  Carolina,  with 
9,000,000  acres  less  of  cultivable  land,  there 
was  a  GAIN  of  $190,000,000  over  1910  and 
$247,000,000  over  1909. 

Virginia,  which  raises  very  little  cotton  and 
is  therefore  not  affected  by  cotton  price  ad- 
vances, JUMPED  from  $100,531,000  in  1909 
to  $344,159,000  in  1917. 

Kentucky  and  Louisiana  each  showed  a 
GAIN  of  $236,000,000  in  1917  over  1909; 
Arkansas  GAINED  $240,000,000;  Tennessee, 
$170, 000, 000;  Alabama,  $147, 000, 000;  Florida, 
$68,000,000;  and  Georgia,  always  one  of  the 
leading  agricultural  states  of  the  Union,  showed 
the  remarkable  INCREASE  of  $316,000,000. 

AHEAD  OF  OTHER  STATES 

The  immensity  of  the  Smith's  production 
is  still  more  conspicuously  brought  out  by  com- 
paring the  farm  output  by  states  with  those  of 
some  other  states  in  the  Union  last  year. 

Farm  crops  of  Kansas  were  valued  at 
$142,000,000  less  than  those  of  Georgia  and 
$18,000,000  less  than  those  of  North  Carolina. 

Even  Nebraska,  with  its  great  agricultural 
wealth,  fell  $20,000,000  behind  Georgia;  the 
big  state  of  Minnesota  came  out  $62,000,000 
less  than  Georgia. 

Wisconsin  was  $22,000,000  less  than  South 
Carolina,  $50,000,000  less  than  North  Caro- 
lina and  $175,000,000  less  than  Georgia. 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, California,  great  agricultural  states,  all 
fell  short  of  Georgia. 

THE  WEALTHY  DIXIE  FARMER 

Southern  progress !  These  figures  and  com- 
parisons go  far  toward  telling  the  story.  They 
only  too  conclusively  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
oft -repeated  expression,  THE  SOUTHERN 
FARMER  OF  TODAY  IS  REALLY  ROLL- 
ING IN  RICHES,  and  this  condition  stimu- 
lates every  industry,  besides  adding  BILLIONS 
to  the  wealth  and  buying  capacity  of  the 
Southern  people. 

When  to  this  amazing  development  in  agri- 


culture arc  added  the  unparalleled  aetivil 
connected  with  Southern  iron,  steel  and  coal; 
with  shipbuilding  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  nearly 
every  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  port  from  Balti- 
more to  l'ort  Aransas, Texas;  with  gnat  army 
camps,  cantonments  and  aviation  sites  dotting 
mo>t  of  the  Southern  states  and  swelling  the 
Southern  revenue;  with  the  building  of  vast 
munition  plants  authorized  by  the  Govern- 
ment—  a  $90,000,000  smokeless  powder  plant 
on  the  Cumberland  river  near  Nashville,  a 
similar  one  in  North  Carolina;  and  a  nitrate 
plant  that  will  mean  an  expenditure  of  approx- 
imately as  much  at  Sheffield  and  Florence, Ala.; 
when  all  these  things  are  considered,  even  only 
collectively,  without  going  into  the  details  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  they  mean  in  investment 
to  the  South  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  to  whom  they  give  employment  at  high 
pay — you  begin  to  get  a  faint  conception 
of  the  tremendous  industrial  momentum  of 
the  South. 

THE  MANUFACTURER'S  CHANCE 

It  does  not  require  great  breadth  of  vision 
to  realize  that  this  teeming  prosperity  creates 
a  most  interesting  opportunity  for  the  manu- 
facturer of  nationally  used  products,  providing, 
as  it  does,  an  empire  of  35,000,000  inhabitants, 
the  major  part  of  whom  are  well-to-do,  as  a 
market-place  for  all  classes  of  goods  needed  in 
the  South.  For  with  a  population  that  is 
eighty-three  per  cent  rural  and  therefore  chiefly 
devoted  to  production  along  agricultural  and 
livestock-raising  lines,  the  Southern  People  are 
compelled  to  depend  upon  other  sections  for 
what  they  do  not  or  cannot  make  for  them- 
selves. 

To  reach  the  buying  elements  of  Dixieland 
most  economically,  you  must  use  the  Southern 
newspapers.  These  ably  edited  and  influential 
periodicals,  Southern  to  the  core,  are  notably 
strong  in  producing  results  in  any  well-con- 
ducted advertising  campaign.  Nearly  all  of 
them  offer  co-operation  to  the  advertiser  in 
securing  initial  distribution. 

Ask  your  advertising  agency  about  this — 
and  about  the  wonderful  prosperity  in  the 
South.  Or  write  to  any  of  the  papers — you 
will  find  a  list  of  leading  ones  appended  here- 
with : 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 

Fort  Smith  Times-Record 
Fort  Smith  Southwest  American 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 


GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian  and 

Sunday  American 
Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 

Asheville  Times 

Charlotte  News  &  Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Twin-City 

Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  American 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  (Cont.) 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  & 
Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Memphis  News  Scimitar 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean  & 
American 


[Prepared  by  the  Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  Atlanta,  Ga.] 
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LAND  SQUADRONS  of  COMMERCE 


IN  the  huge  task  devolving  upon  motor 
trucks  to  relieve  the  short  haul  rail  con- 
gestion, White  Trucks  are  taking  an  heroic 
part.  They  are  buckling  down  to  fast 
freight  service  between  cities  a  hundred 
miles  apart.  They  are  reducing  days  en 
route  to  mere  hours.  Deliveries  are  being 
made  daily  on  schedule  time. 

One  big  fleet  operates  in  nine  different 
states,  hauling  every  conceivable  kind  of 
merchandise — fuel,  food,  clothing,  leather, 
raw  materials,  machinery,  giant  boilers, 
piie  drivers,  rugs.  Eighteen  trucks  recently 


carried  90  tons  of  phonograph  records  into 
New  York  in  a  single  day. 

In  this  high  pressure  interurban  service 
White  Trucks  are  in  their  element.  The 
long,  hard,  heavy  pulls  through  snow,  mud 
and  ruts,  on  fast  schedules  rigidly  main- 
tained day  after  day,  search  out  the  very 
marrow  of  trucking  power  and  endurance. 
The  White  Trucks  stand  up  and  keep  going, 
as  they  have  been  doing  for  years  in  road 
building  operations,  heavy  contracting  work 
and  in  the  severest  department  store  serv- 
ice.   They  have  the  STAMINA. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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TOPICS   -  OF-THE  ^  DAY 


ARE   WE   "MAKING   GOOD"   IN  AVIATION? 


HINDENBURG  IS  NOT  UNEASY  about  the  coming 
American  offensive  in  the  air,  for  we  hear  that  the 
German  military  authorities  have  been  tolling  their 
newspaper  correspondents  "that  this  American  peril  does  not 
exist."  Even  some  of  our  own  newspaper  writers  seem  to  have 
shared  Teuton  contempt  for  our  home  aerial  preparations.  They 
made  much  of  the  story  that  American  officers  at  the  front, 
troubled  by  German  air  supremacy  in  their  sector,  have  been 
anxiously  querying:  "When  are  some  American  planes  coming 
here?"  They  have  pointed  to  the  fatalities  in  our  aviation 
training-camps  as  evidence  of  inefficiency  somewhere,  and 
they  have  hinted  that  our  aerial  performance  is  lagging  far 
behind  our  promises.  But  Secretary  Baker's  statement  that 
American-made  battle-planes  have  already  gone  to  France 
five  months  ahead  of  schedule  has  gone  far  to  reestablish  con- 
fidence at  home,  tho  we  do  not  hear  of  any  corresponding  de- 
pression at  the  German  Great  Headquarters.  At  last,  comments 
the  New  York  Times,  American  airplane  manufacturers  "have 
their  coats  off"  and  are  getting  things  done.  And  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard  is  moved  to  declare  confidently:  "If  the  airplane 
is  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  Hohenzollerns,  Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff,  and  the  whole  murderous  outfit  are  to  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  justice,  our  fliers  can  be  trusted  to  do  the  business." 
The  airplanes  we  have  sent  to  France  were  not  due  there  till 
summer.  According  to  Mr.  Baker,  they  are  "equipped  with  the 
first  Liberty  motors  from  machine  production,"  and  mark 
"  the  final  overcoming  of  many  difficulties  met  in  building  up 
this  new  and  intricate  industry."  Engine  production  is  now 
on  a  quantity  basis,  and  the  peak  of  production  will  soon  be 
reached.  Two  serious  problems  have  been  solved  by  American 
skill  and  industry — 

"These  were  the  almost  total  lack  both  of  airplane  industry 
and  of  airplane  engineering  knowledge.  The  industry  was 
rudimentary,  with  only  one  company  on  an  appreciable  produc- 
tion basis  and  a  dozen  smaller  experimental  companies 

"The  engineering  problems  were  even  more  complex.  Europe 
at  war,  with  the  best  engineers  of  each  country  pitted  against 
each  other  in  a  struggle  which  knew  no  close,  had  worked  out 
most  ingenious  developments  in  the  light  of  actual  fighting  ex- 
perience. Information  reaching  here  was  generally  fragmen- 
tary and  always  late. 

"As  a  result,  when  war  came  the  United  States  had  prac- 


tically no  airplane  engineering  staff  and  no  modern  fighting 
planes." 

The  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the  rapid  development  of  the 
fighting  plane  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  a  signal-corps  officer 

that  not  a  single  machine  of  the  type  planned  when  Congress 
appropriated  $640,000,000  for  an  air-fleet  will  see  service  in 
France.  This  officer  explained  to  a  Senate  committee  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  four  types  of  machines  were  being  manufactured: 
elementary  training,  advanced  training,  combat,  and  bombing. 
Contracts  have  been  let  for  5,350  of  the  elementary  type,  first 
used  by  the  students;  2,153  have  been  completed,  and  contracts 
had  been  awarded  for  1,400  of  the  advanced  training.  In- 
formation about  the  combat  and  bombing  craft  was  withheld. 

Looking  back  over  the  accomplishments  of  the  Aircraft  Board 
the  New  York  Herald  notes  how  "close  contact  with  Allied  war- 
services  has  been  established,  an  international  standardization 
has  been  agreed  upon  at  home,  twenty-four  great  training-sta- 
tions and  nine  grounds  for  preliminary  flying  have  been  provided, 
and  the  program  for  equipping  and  training  fliers  and  me- 
chanics has  been  faithfully  carried  forward,  practically  on  sched- 
ule time."  Besides  providing  our  own  embryo  aviators  with 
all  the  standardized  training  machines  they  need,  "many  million 
dollars  of  material  in  various  stages,  including  motors,  have  been 
shipped]abroad,  and  advanced  training  overseas  adjacent  to  the 
theater  of  military  operations  has  been  successfully  carried 
forward." 

Perhaps  the  very  circumstance  that  the  Government  had  to 
set  about  to  develop  a  new  industry  almost  from  the  bottom  was 
fortunate,  the  Minneapolis  Journal  suggests,  "for  it  gave  the 
War  Department  opportunity  to  build  up  from  the  ground  an 
organization  of  the  best  talents,  completely  free  from  the  dead 
hand  of  precedent  and  the  entanglements  of  red  tape."  Writing 
in  The  New  Republic,  Mr.  George  Soule  agrees  that  the  fact  that 
the  air  service  had  to  lay  its  own  foundation  gave  it  a  real  ad- 
vantage over  the  rest  of  the  Army.  This  writer  credits  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Aircraft  Board  and  the  Signal  Corps  to  energy  and 
imagination,  and  an  organization  "which  gave  scope  for  enthusi- 
astic team-work  under  good  leadership."  The  air  service  planned 
its  project  to  the  last  detail  and  put  "the  right  men"  at  work 
with  "the  right  machinery."     The  Signal  Corps  is  headed  by 
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Official  photograph  by  the  French  Air  Service- 

SEVEN  BOMBS  FALLING 

On  a  German  munitions-factory,  as  photographed  from  the  French 
plane  that  dropt  them.     Note  also   the   fires   breaking   out   below. 


Bombay  and  other  distant  places,  and  Anally  encouraged  more 
castor-bean  railing  in  the  South,  by  furnishing  wed  beau  at 

and  contracting  for  the  product  at  a  ii\t  price.     And 
on,  through  a  long  list  of  Boaroe  raw  materials  and  metals." 

The  writer  in  the  New  York  weekly  ooncludes  that  the  Signal 
Corps  is  certainly  "  the  man  -t  n  ad]  "  of  an;,    part  of  our  Arm\ , 

and  that  it  ma\  confidently  expect  to  have  several  hundred  thou- 
sand trained  a\  iators,  observers,  and  helpers,  on  time;  American- 
built  planes, according  to  program, aboul  two  months  late;  and 

a  lull  supply  of  motors,  designed  ami  built  in  America,  on  time. 

All  who  have  seen  the  new  Liberty  airplane  motor  pronounce  it 
a  remarkable  success,  we  read  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 

w  Inch  adds: 

"The  only  criticism  came  in  the  latter  part  of  December  from 
Professor  Ames,  of  the  National  Research  Council,  and  that  WB£ 
not  concerning  the  motor,  hut  the  lack  of  mechanics  competent 
to  repair  it  and  the  lack  of  teachers  and  proper  equipment  for 
the  school  planes.  Wide  publicity  was  given  his  suggestions, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  that  is  humanly  possible  hae 
been  done  to  overcome  the  difficulties.*' 

The  Cleveland  Press  denounces  as  products  of  "the  German 
lie-factory"  all  stories  of  the  failure  of  the  Liberty  motor,  and 
it  quotes  the  editor  of  The  Scientific  American  as  Baying: 

"In  spite  of  the  wide-spread  belief  that  the  building  of  motors 
for  military  airplanes  could  be  done  only  in  such  highly  spe- 
cialized plants  as  are  found  in  Europe,  the  tests,  ±c\i-vi'  and  pro- 
longed, to  which  the  Liberty  motor  has  been  subjected  prove 
that  an  equally  fine  product  can  be  made  by  our  quantity- 
production  methods. 

"The  Liberty  motor  is  to-day  well  in  advance  of  current 
practise.  Thus,  the  celebrated  Kolls-Royce,  which  weighs  960 
pounds,  'has  never  authentically  developed  more  than  360 
horse-power';  whereas  the  Liberty  motor  develops  more  than 
400  horse-power  at  1,625  revolutions,  on  a  total  weight  of  only 
800  pounds. 


Maj.-Oen.  (leorge  O.  Squier.  The  General  and  his  two  chief 
assistants,  experienced  business  men  with  army  commissions, 
are  members  of  the  Aircraft  Board,  of  which  Howard  E.  Coffin 
is  chairman.  The  Board  includes  two  other  civilians  and  three 
naval  Officers,  and  has  authority  to  "supervise  and  direct  the 
purchase,  production,  and  manufacture"  of  everything  relating 
to  tlie  air  service.  Air.  Soule  goes  on  to  describe  how  this  "close 
organization"  went  at  things: 

'The  Aircraft  Board  picked  out  the  two  best  motor-designers 
in  the  country,  told  them  what  kind  of  motor  was  required, 
furnished  them  with  plans  and  models  of  all  the  most  successful 
existing  engines.  It  summoned  to  their  aid  the  best  automotive 
engineers,  from  competing  firms.  The  men  locked  themselves 
in  a  room  and  completed  rough  plans  within  five  days.  Inside 
of  a  month  the  desired  motor  was  set  up  and  running.  It  was 
something  hitherto  unknown — an  airplane  motor  of  highest 
efficiency  that  could  be  standardized  and  made  in  quantity  by 
machine  process.  A  large  part  of  the  automobile  industry 
was  converted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  new  engine.  Finished 
Liberty  motors,  made  under  factory  conditions,  were  actually 
delivered  about  the  time  the  rifle-plants  were  cutting  dies  pre- 
paratory to  the  manufacture  of  Browning  machine  guns 

"The  science  of  aviation  grows  so  rapidly  that  design  suc- 
ceeds design  with  a  speed  annoying  to  one  who  must  plan  for 
large-scale  production.  Blue-prints  and  specifications  have  to  be 
altered  continually.  Materials,  too,  are  troublesome.  No 
fabric  is  so  good  for  wings  as  linen.  Linen  is  now  available  in 
large  quantities  from  nowhere  except  Ireland.  Negotiations 
for  this  supply  had  to  be  conducted  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment;  it  had  to  be  apportioned  among  all  the  nations  desiring 
it.  No  wood  is  so  good  for  the  frame  as  spruce.  The  logging 
strikes  in  the  Northwest  were  alone  enough  to  account  for  the 
two  months'  delay.  The  Aircraft  Board  discovered  that  all  the 
cut  spruce  in  the  country  would  scarcely  be  enough.  It  com- 
mandeered the  Pacific  coast  output,  and  then  made  plans  to 
cut  more. 

"The  Liberty  motor  is  so  powerful  that  no  lubricant  can  be 
used  in  it  except  castor-oil.  The  Aircraft  Board  procured  almost 
the  whole  supply  in  the  country,  imported  castor  beans  from 
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REPAYING  THE  TEUTON  IN   HIS  OWN   COIN. 

A  British  reprisal-raid  on  Karlsruhe,  as  seen  by   the  raider.     Note 
Die  tire  start  in;,'  below. 
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"In  view  of  these  facts,  coupled  with  the  severe  tests  to  which 
it  has  been  put,  it  is  not  surprizing  to  learn  that  the  Allied 
governments  have  placed  large  orders  in  this  country  for  the 
new  motor." 

But  in  aviation,  as  elsewhere,  men  are  as  necessary  as  tnaohini  B. 
The  Columbus  Dispatch  reminds  us  that  for  every  machine  in  the 
air  there  must  he,  according  to  the  military  authorities,  hi 
trained  men  on  the  ground.  This  means  115,000  men  for  the 
present  maximum  of  2,500  planes  in  use  on  the  West  front,  and 
it  means  500,000  skilled  mechanics  and  aviators  if  we  are  to 
provide  1(),(MK)  airplanes.  We  are  going  to  have  the  fighting 
planes:  "we  are  going  to  darken  the  heavens  with  them."  Hut, 
"it  can't  he  done  to-day  or  to-morrow,  nor  at  all  unless  men 
capable  of  being  highly  trained  voluntarily  enter  i  he  service." 

Then,  as  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun 
observes,  it  will  do  no  good  to  he  months  ahead  of  our  schedule 
here,  if  obstacles  continue  to  come  up  in  getting  both  planes  and 
aviators  sent  to  Europe.  And  here,  as  in  all  discussions  of  war- 
programs,  we  come  upon  the  fundamental  need  for  more  ships. 

While  the  work  of  turning  out  airplanes  is,  according  to  official 
reports,  being  successfully  accomplished,  grave  doubts  have 
lately  arisen  in  the  public  mind  as  to  whether  our  Government  is 
successful  in  turning  out  aviators.  Nearly  every  day  brings  the 
news  of  the  death  of  one  or  more  young  army  aviators  in  col- 
lisions or  other  accidents  at  army  training-fields  here  or  in 
France.  Over  sixty  flying  cadets  had  lost  their  lives  in  training 
in  the  United  States  up  to  the  end  of  last  month,  and  a  smaller 
number  have  similarly  perished  abroad.  Official  War  Depart- 
ment records  show  fifty-one  home  training  fatalities  between 
June,  1017  and  the  last  week  of  February.  Ten  officers  and 
twenty-nine  cadets  were  killed  in  training  flights  and  twelve 
men  were  killed  in  unauthorized  flights  and  in  ground  accidents. 
Our  editors  find  this  news  most  distressing,  and  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  believes  '  that  the  accidents  are  in- 
excusable. It  is  moved  to  ask  whether  "the  supervision  of  our 
aviation  camps  is  in  the  hands  of  officers  who  know  their  busi- 
ness." It  thinks  that  somebody  has  been  "negligent  in  per- 
mitting unskilled  and  untried  men  to  fly  near  one  another." 
It  feels  that  the  death  of  so  many  young  aviators  cannot  be 
tolerated,  and  concludes:  "Officers  who  have  not  learned  to 
respect  the  motto  'make  haste  slowly'  should  be  declared  un- 
lit to  superintend  the  training  of  aviators." 

The  answer  of  the  Signal  Corps  is  that  the  percentage  of 
casualty  among  our  avaitors  is,  in  fact,  "very  low,  considering  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  men  flying  each  day" — 

"The  aviators  at  the  Signal  Corps  training-schools  are  averag- 
ing about  1,700  hours  of  flying  a  day.which  makes  a  distance  of 
about  102,000  miles  flown  each  day.  This  is  equal  to  four  trips 
around  the  earth." 

The  death  of  Capt.  Vernon  Castle,  at  Fort  Worth,  emphasizes 
the  press  statements  to  the  effect  that  not  all  of  the  accidents 
have  occurred  to  novices,  that  more  British  and  Canadian  fliers 
than  Americans  have  been  killed  in  American  camps,  and  that 
similar  casualties  have  occurred  in  the  French  and  British 
camps.  Army  officers  who  have  noted  that  several  fatalities 
occurred  when  the  fliers  were  proceeding  carefully  and  avoiding 
"stunts"  hint  that  pro-German  workers  may  have  tampered 
with  some  of  the  machines  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 
At  any  rate,  we  find  a  tacit  admission  of  error  in  the  announce- 
ment in  a  Washington  dispatch  that  the  War  Department  will 
endeavor  to  reduce  collisions  in  the  future  by  spreading  out  the 
training  areas  to  eliminate  crowding  in  the  air. 

Officials  in  Washington,  according  to  a  New  York  Times 
dispatch,  believe  that  the  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  the  air 
at  the  front  will  be  a  drawn  battle  for  the  next  six  months,  but 
after  that  our  airplanes  and  our  aviators,  conveyed  by  our  new- 
ships,  will  decide  the  issue  against  the  Teutons.  Just  what  will 
they  accomplish,  the  Kansas  City  Star  asks,  and  it  replies: 


"Of  course,  their  sen  ices  in  scouting  and  in  directing  artillery- 
fire  are  invaluable.  But  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  they 
will  do  exceedingly  effective  work  in  bombing  lines  of  communi- 
cation and   industrial  centers.      Tin    anti-aircraft   guns  have  not 

proved  particularly  effective  defenses.  The  greatesl  danger  to 
the  bombing  planes  is  attack   by   hostile  battle-planes.     The 

American  aircraft  service  musl  be  able  to  tend  out  its  bombing 
squadrons  heavily  protected  by  an  escort  feet.  With  enough 
planes  it  ought  to  prove  possible  to  cripple  German  munition- 
works  and  to  make  the  task  of  supplying  the  army  at  the  front 
one  of  enormous  difficulty." 

Other  newspaper  writers  have  come  to  doubt  the  winning 
of  the  war  by   the  bombing  process,  and  several  of  them   quote 
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A   DUEL  IX  THE   AIR. 

The  French  plane  at  the  top  is  maneuvering  for  position  preparatory 
to  swooping  down  on  its  German  adversary.     After  a  short  machine- 
gun  duel  the  Frenchman  downed  the  Teuton.     The  photograph  w;is 
made  by  an  observer  in  another  French  battle-plane. 


Mr.  llilaire  Belloc  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  large- 
scale  destruction  of  German  war-materials  and  agencies  can  only 
be  accomplished,  if  ever,  when  the  German  fighting-lines  have 
been  thrust  back  scores  of  miles  toward  Berlin.  For  Mr.  Belloc 
reasons  in  one  of  his  New  York  Tribune  articles  that  the  present 
radius  of  effective  action  with  bomb-laden  airplanes  is  too 
limited  to  reach  far  into  German  territory. 

But  perhaps  German  lack  of  anxiety  about  an  American  bom- 
bardment of  Berlin  or  Essen  is  not  due  entirely  to  contempt  for 
our  efficiency  or  knowledge  of  the  limitations  of  our  air  squadrons. 
There  is  evidence  that  Germany's  defense  against  such  raids 
will  be  a  great  offensive  of  her  own.  London  dispatches  have 
told  of  new  German  airplanes  with  multiple  engines,  large  guns, 
and  ingenious  bomb-carrying  devices.  As  we  read  in  a  New 
York  Sun  dispatch:  "Germany  has  been  preparing  for  this 
aerial  offensive  for  eighteen  months — in  fact,  since  the  failure 
of  her  Zeppelin  campaign,  when  tin1  factories  and  plants  for 
building  dirigibles  were  turned  over  for  the  construction  of  air- 
planes for  the  great  aerial  drive  in  the  spring  of  1918."  But 
both  London  and  Paris,  says  the  same  writer,  are  confident  that 
their  own  new  airplanes  and  anti-aircraft  guns  will  prevent  Ger- 
man raiders  from  accomplishing  more  than  they  have  done  in  this 
season's  raids.  Meanwhile,  Allied  and  German  official  reports 
show'  that  the  Allied  aviators  still  hold  the  mastery  of  the  blue. 
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HYPOCRISY   OF   GERMAN   PEACE   TALK 


THE  UTTER  [N8INCERITT  ol  CJounl  von  Hertling'i 
peaoe  gestures,  our  editorial  observers  point  <>ut,  is 
uringlj  revealed  by  Germany's  oynioal  method  of 
celebrating  her  "negotiated"  peaoe  with  Russia.  When  the 
Bolshei  ik  <  k>\  ernmenl  agreed  to  all  the  Qermaii  terms,  including 
the  surrender  of  rich  Russian  provinoes  and  the  payment  of  a 


THE  KAISER  PRAYS. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

huge  indemnity,  German  armies  immediately  began  a  march 
upon  Petrograd — with  the  purpose,  the  revolutionists  fear,  of 
restoring  Czar  Nicholas  to  the  throne.  This  alone,  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded,  gives  the  saddening  but  conclusive  answer  to 
those  in  the  various  Allied  countries  who  believed  that  peace  and 
justice  could  be  reached  by  way  of  negotiations  with  an  unde- 
feated Germany.  While  Count  von  Hertling  in  the  Reichstag 
does  lip-service  to  President  Wilson's  four  principles  of  peace, 
German  forces  in  Russia  trample  all  these  principles  underfoot. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprizing  to  read  in  dispatches  from  the  Allied 
capitals  that  none  of  the  nations  which  are  our  companions 
in  arms  will  be  lulled  into  any  false  sense  of  hope  by  the  German 
Chancellor's  words.  The  situation  gives  emphasis  to  the  words 
of  President  Wilson  when  in  his  reply  to  the  Pope  he  said: 
' '  We  can  not  take  the  word  of  the  present  rulers  of  Germany  as 
a  guaranty  of  anything  that  is  to  endure  unless  explicitly  sup- 
ported by  such  conclusive  evidence  of  the  will  and  purpose  of 
the  German  people  themselves  as  the  other  peoples  of  the  world 
would  be  justified  in  accepting."  And  in  the  meanwhile,  re- 
marks the  New  York  Herald,  we  must  "talk  war  and  think  war 
until  the  war  is  won."  The  war  is  "on  the  plane  of  force  still," 
agrees  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "and  we  would  do  well  to  summon 
all  our  moral  and  material  energies  to  proceed  on  that  plane." 
Chancellor  von  Hertling's  words  convince  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  that  "while  Germany  is  quite  willing  to  accept  abstract 
principles  she  is  unwilling  to  give  them  substance,"  and  that 
"she  will  not  'get  down  to  brass  tacks'  until  she  is  beaten  down." 
The  Chancellor's  pretended  acceptance  of  the  four  principles 
defined  by  President  Wilson,  remarks  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  is  negatived  by  his  conditions  and  qualifications.     The 


whole  situation,  declares  the  ( !hieago  Herald,  "shows  oonolusr  • 

(hat  Germany  lias  no  intention  of  making  any  peace  except  on* 
highly  advantageous  to  herself  and  disastrous  to  the  rest  of  the 
world."  The  German  Chancellor,  notes  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
was  a  little  unfortunate  in  choosing  the  time  for  his  Reichstag 

•  eh,  in  which  lie  accused  the  Entente  nations  of  pursuing 
war  of  criminal  conquest.  For  '"in  the  very  moments  of  its 
delivery  German  armies  were  overrunning  the  Eastern provini 
of  Russia,  in  which  the  resistance  of  Russian  arms  had  been 
broken  down  by  German  corruption  and  German  propaganda, 
the  forerunners  everywhere  of  German  invasion."  If  the 
Entente  nations  needed  any  further  proof  of  German  insincerity, 
adds  The  Star,  Chancellor  von  Hertling  has  supplied  it. 

Addressing  the  Reichstag  on  February  25,  the  Chancellor 
reiterated  the  assertion  that  German  war-aims  from  the  begin- 
ning were  "defense  of  the  F'atherland,  maintenance  of  our 
territorial  integrity,  and  freedom  of  our  economic  developments," 
and  he  went  on  to  say  in  part: 

"Our  warfare,  even  where  it  must  be  aggressive  in  action,  is 
defensive  in  aim.  I  lay  special  stress  upon  that  just  now  in 
order  that  no  misunderstandings  may  arise  in  regard  to  our 
operations  in  the  East.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  secure  the  fruits 
of  our  peace  with  the  Ukraine." 

Turning  from  Russia  to  the  wider  issues  of  the  war,  he  said : 

"I  can  fundamentally  agree  with  the  four  principles  which 
in  President  Wilson's  view  must  be  applied  in  a  mutual  exchange 
of  views,  and  thus  declare  with  President  Wilson  that  a  general 
peace  can  be  discust  on  such  a  basis. 

"Only  one  reserve  need  be  made  in  this  connection:  These 
principles  must  not  only  be  proposed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  must  also  actually  be  recognized  by  all 
states  and  peoples. 

"But  this  goal  has  not  yet  been  reached.  There  is  still  no 
court  of  arbitration  established  by  all  the  nations  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  in  the  name  of  justice.  When  President 
Wilson  incidentally  says  that  the  German  Chancellor  is  speaking 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  entire  world,  I  must  decline  this  tribunal 
as  prejudiced,  joyfully  as  I  would  greet  it  if  an  impartial  court 
of  arbitration  existed  and  gladly  as  I  would  cooperate  to  realize 
such  ideals. 

"Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  trace  of  similar  state- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  leading  Powers  of  the  Entente.  En- 
gland's war-aims  are  still  thoroughly  imperialistic,  and  she  wants 
to  impose  on  the  world  a  peace  according  to  England's  good 
pleasure. 

"When  England  talks  about  the  people's  right  of  self-de- 
termination she  does  not  think  of  applying  the  principle  to  Ire- 
land, Egypt,  and  India. 

"It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  we  do  not  contemplate  re- 
taining Belgium,  but  that  we  must  be  safeguarded  from  the 
danger  of  a  country,  with  which  we  desire  after  the  war  to  live 
in  peace  and  friendship,  becoming  the  object  or  jumping-off 
ground  of  enemy  machinations.  If,  therefore,  a  proposal  came 
from  the  opposing  side — for  example,  from  the  government  in 
Havre — we  should  not  adopt  an  antagonistic  attitude,  even  tho 
the  discussion  at  first  might  only  be  unbinding 

"The  world  now  stands  before  a  final  decision.  Either  our 
enemies  will  decide  to  conclude  peace — and  they  know  on  what 
conditions  we  are  ready  to  begin  discussion — or  they  will  con- 
tinue the  insanity  by  their  criminal  war  of  conquest." 

The  four  principles  which  President  Wilson  said  must  underlie 
any  permanent  peace  are  restated  in  the  following  condensed 
form  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"First:  Each  part  of  the  peace  settlement  to  be  based  upon 
the  essential  justice  of  each  case. 

"Secondly:  Peoples  and  provinces  not  to  be  bartered  about 
from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty. 

"Thirdly:  Every  territorial  adjustment  to  be  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  populations  concerned. 

"Fourthly:  AU  well-defined  national  aspirations  to  be  ac- 
corded the  utmost  satisfaction  compatible  with  future  peace." 

Washington,  the  correspondents  report,  sees  in  von  Hertling's 
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words  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  German  people,  to  throw  the 
burden  of  continuing  the  war  upon  Germany's  opponents,  and 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Consequently,  we  arc  told,  "in  Administration  circles  only  war 
is  talked-  war  and  the  denunciation  of  Germany's  duplicity." 
The  conjunction  of  von  Hertling'a  speech  and  the  renewed 
German  offensive  in  Russia,  remarks  the  New  Fork  Olobe, 
"makes  manifest  at  this  time  the  unwisdom  of  further  pursuing 
the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  tin  so-called  diplomatic  offensive.'1  For, 
The  (Hobo  continues — 

"The    Kaiser's    ministers    not     only    use    the    speech-making 

proclivities  of  Allied  statesmen  to  stimulate  German  hope,  but 
have  furnished  to  them  fuel  for  the  maneuver  to  divide  Allied 
sentiment.  Jt  is  not  possible  for  two  men  to  sa\  tin  same  (hint: 
in  different  language  without  petty  variation  of  phrase  or  em- 
phasis, and  by  playing  up  these  variations  it  is  possible  to  give 
them  a  factitious  importance.  Thus  Germany  is  encouraged  to 
think  the  Allies  are  quarreling  among  themselves,  and  un- 
fortunately many  of  our  soft  of  head  are  led  to  he  suspicious  of 
their  friends.  The  diplomatic  trick  is  an  ancient  one.  It  is 
amazing  it  should  fool  any  one,  hut  indubitably  it  fools  many. 

"In  December,  1916,  Bethmann-Holrweg  began  the  game 
which  the  German  Foreign  Office  has  since  played  by  saying 
that  the  time  had  conic  to  talk  peace  and  inviting  the  Allies 
to  meet'  in  a  peace  conference.  The  answer  of  the  Allies  in  the 
first  instance  was  a  request  to  Germany  to  state  her  terms  and 
a  declaration  that  the  Allies  were  unwilling  to  negotiate  except 
Germany  agreed  in  advance  to  restitutions,  restorations,  and  to 
give  guaranties  for  tin-  future.  This  was  enough,  hut  unfor- 
tunately the  Allies  were  led  to  depart  from  this  simple  and 
direct  policy.  Instead  of  pressing  home  the  point  that  Germany, 
as  the  aggress'or  in  the  war,  should  first  state  the  details  of  her 
purposes — a  diplomatic  offensive  to  which  they  would  have  been 
forced— the  fact  that  Germany  has  never  stated  terms  has  been 
obscured.  The  Allies  put  up  their  own  terms  to  be  shot  at  and 
criticized  and  Germany  was  thus  helped.  The  Pope  was  en- 
meshed and  was  led  to  urge  that. a  peace  conference  should  be 
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HK    HELD    OUT   A    HAND   TO   THE    PRUSSIAN. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

held  to  which  Germany  should  come  unpledged,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  advantage  inherent  in  the  fact  that  her  soldiers 
held  large  areas  of  Allied  territorv." 

Xo  better  illustration  could  be  given  of  the  absolutely  illusory 
character  of  any  debate  with  the  German  Government  on  the 


subject  of  peace,  thinks  the  New    York  Journal,  oj  Comma 
than  the  German  Chancellor's  references  to  Belgium.    We  read 

"In  regard  to  this  crucial  point  Count  \  on  Hertling  used  the 
following  language:  'It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  we  do  not 
contemplate   retaining    Belgium,    but    that    we    must    be   safe- 
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".MAKE  ME  A    PEACE   OFFER. 

— Kirby  in  the  New   York   Wortfi. 

guarded  from  the  danger  of  a  country,  with  which  we  desire 
<  iter  the  war  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship,  becoming  the 
objeel  or  jum  pi  rig-off  ground  of  enemy  machinations.'  This 
has  all  the  characteristic  vagueness,  not  to  say  clumsy  mi- 
representation,  of  the  present  Chancellor's  treatment  of  ques- 
tions of  state.  His  predecessor  was  asked  by  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  somewhat  over  a  year  ago:  'Are  the 
Germans  willing  to  withdraw  from  Belgium'."  The  answer  was 
that  they  were,  but  "with  guaranties.'  It  appeared  that  these 
guaranties  consisted  in  the  German  possession  of  the  forts  of 
Liege  and  Xamur,  together  with  other  unnamed  forts  and 
garrisons  throughout  Belgium.  The  Germans  must  further 
have  possession  of  the  railroad  lines,  as  well  as  of  the  ports  and 
other  means  of  communication.  The  Belgians  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  maintain  an  army,  but  Germany  must  be  permitted  to 
retain  a  large  army  in  Belgium;  and,  above  all,  must  have  com- 
mercial control  of  the  country.  On  all  this  Mr.  Gerard's  natural 
comment  was  that  he  did  not  see  that  much  had  been  left  to  the 
Belgians  except  that  King  Albert  would  have  the  right  to  reside 
at  Brussels  with  a  guard  of  honor.  The  frankness  of  Chan- 
cellor von  Hollweg  is  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  somewhat 
clumsy  doubling  of  his  successor,  who  is  particularly  anxious 
to  deal  with  the  'Government  in  Havre'  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Allies  of  Belgium  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  which 
concerns  them  as  much  as  it  does  King  Albert  and  his  people." 

Germany's  enemies,  the  New  York  World  reminds  us,  have 
never  been  told  on  what  terms  the  German  autocracy  would 
discuss  peace,  "except,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  negotiations 
must  begin  with  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  democ- 
racies that  they  were  to  treat  with  a  victor."     Says  The  World: 

"To  admit  this  German  contention  is  to  concede  all.  It  is  to 
admit  that  Servia  and  Belgium,  and  not  Germany  and  Austria, 
were  the  aggressors:  that  the  struggle  now  on  the  part  of  the 
AVestern  Allies  and  the  United  States  is  insane  and  criminal  and 
inspired  only  by  lust  of  conquest,  and  that,  having  thus  humbly 
confessed  their  error,  Germany's  foes  can  not  logically  refuse  to 
pay  for  the  damage  done,  in  money  or  in  territory,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  which  is  the  Prussian  way  of  ending  a  discussion  of 
this  kind. 

"We  did  not  go  to  war  with  Germany's  words.  What  we 
assailed  was  Germany's  deeds.  Not  one  of  these  has  been  dis- 
avowed. Our  men  and  our  money  must  make  that  challenge 
good,  and  the  decision  must  be  final  indeed." 
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REV.  SIGMUXD  G.  VON  BOSSE, 

President  of  the  National  German- 
American  Alliance. 


III!     "GERMAH   AMERICAN   ALLIANCE" 

THE  \  Ki<\  NAME  of  an  organization  that  seems  to 
link  in  allianoe  tWO  nation-  tliat  arc  ;it  war  bears  a 
certain  aspect  of  impossibility.  And  when  tin 
i-  located  in  one  country  and  accused  of  intriguing  for  the 
other,  it>  continued  existence  would  begin  to  have  a  proble- 
matical look.  Its  Clitics,  at  an\  rate,  declare  roundly  that  when 
('on.  ranted  a  charter  to  the  National  German-American 

Alliance   it    created   an   organization    whose    secret    purpose   was 

to  obliterate   true  Ameri- 
canism   and   convert    the 
United     States     into     "a 
satellite  nation  of  Kaiser- 
ilom,"  and  they  now  urge 
the     passage    of    Senator 
King's  bill   to  revoke  its 
charter.       The    organiza- 
tion is  dedicated  avowedly 
to   "educational  and   pa- 
triotic" aims,  and  names 
among  its  purposes  "the 
conservation  of  the  prin- 
ciples    of     representative 
government,"  "the  study 
of  American  institutions," 
and  "the  perpetuation  of 
the  memory  of  early  Ger- 
man pioneers  whose  loy- 
alty  in    times    of    stress 
and  strife  is  a  matter  of 
history."        Nevertheless, 
remarks    the    New    York 
[  World,   "the  Alliance,  as  everybody  now  knows,  has   worked 
\  unceasingly    in   behalf   of   Prussian   institutions  and  interests, 
and  in  the  times  of  strife  and  stress  that  preceded  our  declara- 
tion of  war  it  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  poisoning  the  German- 
Ameripan  mind  as  to  the   issues   and   obligations   confronting 
I  it."     The  Alliance  has  been  "an  instrument  for  the  promotion 
|  of  un-Americanism,"  declares  the  New  York  Herald,  "even  if 
I  many  of  the  3,000,000  persons  on   its   membership-rolls  have 
been  unaware  of  the  fact." 

Last   week   the    State    Department,    according   to   a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  laid  before  the 
-  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  information  showing — / 

"That  members  of  the  German-American  Alliance  were  the 
principal  subscribers  to  German  government  bonds  floated  in 
this  country  while  America  was  still  neutral. 

"That  the  proceeds  never  went  to  Germany,  but  were  used 
by  German  agents  in  this  country  to  spread  propaganda  to 
weaken  the  national  spirit;  to  incite  Mexico  to  war  with  the 
United  States;  to  purchase  and  prepare  bombs  to  be  placed  on 
Allied  and  neutral  ships  in  American  harbors;  to  pay  incen- 
diaries to  burn  and  wreck  munition-factories,  bridges,  and 
canals  in  this  country  and  Canada,  and  to  incite  rebellion  in 
Ireland  against  Great  Britain." 

The  Alliance,  declares  Gustavus  Ohlinger,  president  of  the 
Toledo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  "a  potent  agent  of  Pan- 
Germanism  fostered  in  every  State  of  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Ohlinger  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  activities  and  literature 
of  the  Alliance.  Testifying  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, he  affirmed  that  the  Alliance  has  consistently  and 
flagrantly  violated  its  charter  and  has  devoted  itself  unremit- 
tingly to  the  following  unpatriotic  purposes: 

"1.  The  consolidation  of  all  those  of  German  descent  into  one 
economic,  political,  and  social  bloc.  As  instruments  for  this 
purpose  it  has  used  the  German  press,  German  parochial  schools, 
the  German  stage,  German  social  and  athletic  societies,  and  a 
continued  propaganda  for  compulsory  teaching  of  German  in 
the  public  schools. 


Arousing  racial  antagonism!  and  opposition  to  all  proo- 
of  assimilation. 
\    rigorous   propaganda  for  the   benefit    of   the   German 
Government. 

"4.  Opposition  to  the  policies  of  the  United  states. 
"5.  The   furtherance   of   the   aims   of   disloyal   organizations 
and  individuals." 

Moreover,   he   said,    it    relied    upon   "unknown   sources   for 
financial  support."    When  the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  the  witm 
continued,  Mr.  C.  J.  Hexamer,  at  that  time  president  of  the 
Alliance,  sent  telegrams  to 


DR.  C.  J.  HEXAMER, 

Until  recently  President  and  leading 
spirit  of  the  Alliance. 


the  presidents  of  the  State 
Alliances  which  read: 

"Telegraph  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  that  your 
members  and  the  over- 
\\  helming  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  your  States  will 
not  approve  drastic  action 
against  Germany.  Get 
your  members  to  tele- 
graph also." 

Mr.  Ohlinger  exprest 
the  belief  that  "if  Ger- 
many had  not  had  the 
idea  fostered  by  the  es- 
tablishment and  activities 
of  this  organization,  that 
there  was  a  powerful 
body  in  this  country  sup- 
porting her,  she  would 
not  have  gone  to  such 
inhuman  '  lengths  and 
forced  this  war  upon  us." 

But  at  the  same  time,  he  said,  our  entrance  into  the  war  "has 
been  America's  salvation,"  because,  "if  the  war  had  not  inter- 
vened, the  conversion  of  America  into  a  satellite  nation  of 
Kaiserdom  would  have  been  perfected." 

The  bill  to  revoke  this  society's  charter  is  not  taken  seriously 
by  The  Bulletin,  the  Alliance's  official  organ,  which  remarks 
that  if  the  organization  had  been  disloyal  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  already  have  taken  action.  Mr.  Adolph  Timm, 
national  secretary  of  the  Alliance,  also  denies  the  charge  of 
disloyalty  and  points  out  that  one  of  the  organization's  vice- 
presidents,  Dr.  F.  S.  Bammasch,  is  a  Major  in  the  Army,  stationed 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  that  many  other  members  are  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  fighting  for  Uncle  Sam.  "The  falsehoods  of 
Mr.  Ohlinger  will,  no  doubt,  be  fully  disclosed  by  officers  of  the 
Alliance  when  they  are  given  the  chance  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee,"  remarks  Mr.  Hexamer;  and  President 
von  Bosse,  after  announcing  that  the  society's  books  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  committee  for  a  thorough  examination, 
goes  on  to  say,  according  to  a  Philadelphia  correspondent  of 
the  New  York>  Times: 

"  All  that  we  have  done  is  on  record  and  will  be  our  vindica- 
tion when  the  time  comes.  Ever  since  our  country  entered  into 
the  war  we  have  supported  the  Government  by  silence  of  criti- 
cism and  active  furtherance  of  all  its  measures.  That  there  has 
never  been  any  connection,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
either  the  German  Government  or  the  German  people  will  be 
evident  when  the  last  sentences  in  this  trial  have  been  recorded." 

The  same  paper  quotes  Mr.  Henry  Weismann,  president  of 
the  Alliance  in  New  York  State,  as  saying: 

"While  there  may  have  been  some  individual  members  of  the 
Alliance  who  took  part  in  the  so-called  German  propaganda, 
they  acted  entirely  on  their  own  responsibility  ancf  there  has 
been  no  approval  of  their  actions  by  the  organization  as  such  or 
by  its  leaders.  The  Alliance,  as  an  organization,  has  never  done 
anything  itse]f,  or  countenanced  any  acts  committed  by  others, 
which  might  be  considered  hurtful  to  the  United  States  or  its 
interests." 
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OUR   SHRINKING   DINNER-PAIL 

FAINT  HEARTS  OF  FAIR-WEATHER  COURAGE, 
dismayed  by  the  announcement  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion on  February  23,  thai  we  faced  the  most  critical  food 
situation  in  the  country's  history  from  thai  date  till  sixty  days 
following,  are  assured,  by  various  editorial  observers  thai  we 
are  in  no  danger  of  famine,  tlio  we  shall  have  to  forego  certain 
familiar  food  and  eat  something  "just  as  g I."  Our  substi- 
tutes are  not  to  be  of  purely  chemical  manufacture,  as  has  long 
been  the  rule  in  Germany,  and  the  press  remind  us  pointedly 
that  France  and  England  have  come  to  the  rationing  basis  for 
civilians  wit  h  good  humor  and  no  harm.  The  situation,  as  stated 
by  a  Washington  correspon- 
dent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
i>  that  tlie  settled  policy  of  the 
Government  provides  that  the 
nations  standing  between  us  and 
Germany  shall  be  supplied  with 
food  at  any  cost.  Ret  ween 
January  1  and  .Inly  1.  it  was 
calculated,  according  to  this  in- 
formant, that  they  would  re- 
quire about  100,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  converted  into  flour 
and  60,000.000  bushels  of  other 
cereals.  That  will  leave  us  with 
300,000.000  bushels  for  our- 
selves when  we  should  have 
420,000.000  bushels,  and  the 
Tribune's  correspondenl  adds: 

"  Before  July  1  we  may  find 
that  all  of  tile  wheat  in  the 
country  has  gone  to  the  Allies.  . 
Then  it  will  not  be  a  case  of 
getting  along  on  a  reduced  bread 
ration,  but  of  getting  along  for 
a  period  without  any  wheat 
bread.  The  Food  Administration 
views  this  possibility  with  absolute  equanimity.  We  can  fall 
back  on  corn  for  our  own  needs.  To  eat  corn  bread  for  a  time 
instead  of  wheat  bread  is  not  a  high  price  to  pay  for  victory. 

"The  Allies  will  hold  the  battle-line. 

"We  will  hold  the  bread-line." 

Surveying  the  bread-supply  the  world  over,  t he  New  York 
Wall  Strut  Jiiiinuil  tells  us  that  the  products  of  Argentina  and 
Australia  are  for  the  most  part  unavailable,  because  of  lack 
of  shipping,  and  adds: 

"The  United  States.  Canada,  and  India  are  the  only  exporting 
countries  in  the  group  reported  by  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture.  Their  estimated  crops  will  foot  up  to  1,260,- 
000.000  bushels.  This  leaves  about  600,000,000  bushels  in  the 
crops  of  the  Entente  Powers  and  the  small  neutral  countries. 
Together,  these  countries  before  the  war  consumed  an  average 
of  1,250,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year.  Now  they  are  short 
a50.000.000  bushels. 

"Lord  Rhondda  visualized  the  situation  in  fewer  words 
when  he  said  to  the  United  States:  'Unless  you  can  send  us 
7."). 000,000  bushels  we  can  not  hold  out  until  your  Army  is  ready 
to  strike.'  On  the  basis  of  prewar  consumption  and  reserves 
2.5(1.000.000  bushels  would  represent  the  limit  of  wheat  North 
America  could  supply.  This  country  has  already  passed  its 
limit  and  Canada  is  being  swept  clean.  What  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  the  other  exporting  countries  in  the  present  state 
of  shipping?  Since  the  first  of  January.  Australia  has  shipped 
3,380,000  bushels,  Argentina  2.680.000.  and  India  800,000.  Al- 
most enough  to  set  the  tables  two  days,  shipped  in  six  weeks! 

"These  are  the  facts.  They  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
since  the  war  began  a  food  crisis  has  been  slowly  developing. 
A  famine  in  Europe  is  a  possibility  this  year.  Should  the  war 
last  through  the  next  year,  the  situation  will  be  more  perilous. 
The  farms  and  gardens  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  the 
hope  of  the  world.  We  must  extend  credit  to  the  farmers  and, 
as  a  nation,  plow,  plant,  and  hoe,  or  our  soldiers  fight  in  vain." 
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NOT   ENOUGH    FARM    LABOR 

IF  FOOD  IS  TO  WIN  THE  WAR,  then  "the  war  is  lost," 
remarks  one  writer  deeply  imprest  bj  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  <>f  the  increased  food-production  demanded  of  America 
this  year.  The  American  farmer  is  not  blind  to  tin  necessity 
for  a  greater  acreage  of  staph-  crops,  for  larger  Hock-  and  herds; 
he  i-  not  deaf  to  the  appeals  Of  tin-  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Mut  heeannol  make  bricks  without  -traw. 
or  grow  crops  without  help,  and  all  agricultural  authorities 
and  farm  journal-  agree  that  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  threatens 
the  production  of  the  food  necessan  to  keep  our  Allies  in  the 
light.    Kansas  farmers,  for  instance,  talk   like   this,  the  editor  of 

Thi     Farmers'     Mail  nn<l    Bn 
Topeka  I  reports: 
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"They  tell  u-  that  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  Allies  will  need 
every  bit  of  grain  and  meat  thai 
can  be  raised  in  tin-  country,  but 
how  can  we  produce  to  the  limit 
unless  we  can  somehow  gel  labor 
that  is  worth  something'.'  It  i- 
not  a  question  of  wages.  \\  e 
simply  can  not  get  the  help  that 
i-   w  orl  h    ha\  ing  at    an\    price." 

That  this  condition  is  well- 
nigh  universal  is  shown  by  the 
report-  to  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade  and  Transportation 
from  State  Committees  of  Agri- 
culture and  Masters  of  State 
Oranges  thus  presented  in  sub- 
stance by  the  New    York  Times: 

"Maine:     Great     shortage    of 

farm  labor:  acreage  probably 
will  be  reduced  by  one-fourth  or 
one-third.  Texas:  More  labor 
needed  than  ever  before,  but 
supply  is  much  below  nor- 
mal. North  Dakota:  Alarming 
shortage;  farmers  discouraged  and  can  not  plant  for  normal 
crop.  Vermont:  Shortage  means  a  cut  in  production.  Massa- 
chusetts: Serious  situation;  farmers  can  not  go  ahead  with 
only  the  help  of  boys  and  untrained  workmen.  Connecticut: 
Depressing  conditions:  farmers  may  try  to  raise  only  enough  for 
their  families.  Rhode  Island:  Many  will  not  plant  as  much  as 
last  year.  New  Jersey:  Farmers  think  that  planting  of  even 
the  usual  acreage  will  be  very  hazardous.  Pennsylvania:  Very 
great  shortage  of  skilled  farm  labor;  the  exodus  from  farms 
has  been  continuous.  Delaware:  Unless  relief  comes,  the  usual 
acreage  can  not  be  prepared.  Maryland:  Labor  situation  is 
acute.  Virginia:  Lack  of  labor,  and  acreage  reduced  accord- 
ingly. Georgia:  Impossible  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  last 
year's  area.  Florida:  Affected  by  loss  of  negro  workmen 
drawn  to  the  North;  hope  the  Government  will  bring  Porto- 
Ricans.  Ohio:  Farmers  discouraged  and  at  their  wits'  ends. 
Indiana:  Probably  a  reduction  of  acreage.  Illinois:  The  num- 
ber of  idle  acres  will  be  increased." 

Wallace's  Farmer,  like  other  agricultural  journals,  distributes 
the  responsibility  for  this  farm-labor  shortage  among  the  natural 
drift  to  the  cities,  the  effect  of  the  draft,  and  the  lure  of  the 
highly  paid  war-industries.  It  is  a  dark  picture  but  "a  true 
picture,"  continues  the  Des  Moines  editor,  and  the  only  question 
is:  "What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?"  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  State  agricultural  officials  and 
organizations,  trained  farm  experts,  the  great  body  of  patriotic 
farmers,  and  many  others  are  planning  to  do  a  "real  deal  about 
it.  First  of  all  there  is  the  official  farm-labor  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  includes: 

"First:  A  systematic  survey  of  the  farm-labor  situation  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  State  coun- 
cils of  defense. 

"Secondly:  The  promotion  of  fuller  cooperation  in  the  utili- 
zation of  labor  among  farmers  in  the  same  community. 
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The  further  di  roloj ml  <>i'  machinery  for  assisting 

in  the  transfer  of  labor  from  sections  where  the  seasonal  pressure 

iii>  where  additional  help  is  urgently  needed. 

turthly:  Making  available  labor  which  heretofore  has  doI 

n  fulls  or  r«k'ulail.\  utilized  in  farming  operations   including 

boys  of  high-school  age  \\  h<>  have  had  experience  on  the  farm. 

"  I'n  i  hi  \  :  Releasing  nun  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, bj  replacing  them  with  women  and  by  diverting  la  dor  from 
relatively   oon-essential  enterprises. 
"Sixthly:  Mips   to  sec  that   any  able-bodied  men  who  are 

not    now    doing  a   lull   and  useful  day's  work  shall   he   fully   and 

regularlj  emploj  ed. 

"Seventhly:  Thelargesl  possible  production  and  fullest  use  of 
farm  tabor-saving  machinery." 

In  oarrying  out  this  program  the  Post-office  Department  will 
cooperate  bj  making  all  postmasters  and  rural  mail-carriers 
labor  agents.  The  Department  of  Labor  lias  already  done  much 
in  the  way  of  creating  a  force  of  n  tiling,  and  at  least  partly  trained, 
farm-workers.  Its  Boss'  Working  Reserve  numbers  thousands 
between  the  ages  of  lf>  and  21.  a  real  "agricultural  army." 
Hoard's  Dairyman  (Fort  Atkinson,  Iowa)  has  faith  in  this 
plan,  and  says  a  brief  but  thorough  course  of  elementary  in- 
struction will  "in  a  very  short  time  provide  a  large  number  of 
enthusiastic  young  men  ready  to  work  on  the  farm  because  they 
will  feel  that  they  are  serving  their  country." 

Since  there  are  many  young  farmers  in  the  National  Army, 
Governor  Capper  of  Kansas  has  written  to  President  Wilson 
urging  furloughs  for  skilled  farmers  for  planting  and  harvesting 
time.  In  reply  the  President  has  stated  that  this  matter  has 
been  put  before  Congress  and  will  be  considered  favorably  by 
the  Army  authorities,  the  military  situation  permitting.  The 
I 'resident  further  pointed  out  that  under  the  new  selective 
service  regulations  skilled  farm  laborers  are  being  deferred  to 
( 'lass  2.  Since  the  military  authorities  hope  to  be  able  to  raise 
all  necessary  forces  without  invading  any  deferred  class,  the 
President  is  confident  that  "future  drafts  will  not  interfere  with 
your  supply  of  skilled  farm  labor." 

A  definite  program  for  supplying  farm  labor  laid  before  a 
recent  convention  of  the  National  Canners'  Association  called 
for  the  exemption  of  labor  now  on  the  farms  from  Army  and 
Navy  Service,  the  return  to  the  farms  of  labor  which  has  been 
drawn  into   war-industries,   the  return  to  the  farms  of    labor 


now  employed  in  non-war  industries,  ami  the  diversion  of  men 
from  Hon  .  .  niial  industries  to  war-industries.  It  i-  admitted 
bj  those  who  indorse  this  program  that  many  non-essential 
industries  would  be  crippled  and  perhaps  ruined  by  the  loss  of 

the  ten  million  persons  they  are  -aid  to  employ.  Hut  the  iil.;l 
appeals   to   several   spokesmen  for  the  farmers.     The   Kan 

City  Star,  widely  read  by  farmers,  points  out  that  since  there  are 
not  enough  idle  men  to  meet  I  lie  demand,  "tin  supply  will  have 
to  be  furnished   from   men   now  at    work,"  but    "not    now  doing 

necessary  labor." 

In  default  of  governmental  action  in  the  direction  of  conscrip- 
tion of  farm  labor,  farmers  have  been  quoted  as  saying  they 
would  welcome  the  voluntary  BCrvioeS  of  city  men  who  have  had 
farm  experience,  and  many  town-dwellers  are  planning  to  give 
their  vacations  or  other  time  to  farm-work  tins  year.  Suffragists 
and  others,  mindful  of  the  agricultural  work  women  have  done 
in  England  and  France,  are  planning  a  woman's  army  for  farm 
labor. 

If  there  are  not  enough  workers  in  the  country  to  raise  the 
crops  we  need,  why  not  import  them'/  it  is  naturally  asked.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  says  that  the  importation  of  100,- 
000  men  from  Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  is  being  con- 
sidered. Several  editors  have  suggested  the  temporary  ad- 
mission of  Chinese  coolies.  The  Baltimore  American,  would 
meet  objections  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  organized  labor  by 
having  it  clearly  understood  that  these  men  "would  be  laborers  in 
uniform,  enrolled  in  and  sent  over  from  the  Chinese  Army  for  army 
service  in  the  fields  of  America,"  and  that  they  would  return 
home  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  American  Agriculturist  (Springfield,  Mass.)  tells  us  that 
"there  isn't  going  to  be  any  new  supply"  of  farm  labor;  "there 
is  no  secret  place  where  an  extra  million  able-bodied  fellows  are 
in  reserve."  Wherefore  it  contends  that  the  one  real  solution 
is  the  multiplication  of  the  existing  man  power  by  improved 
machinery.  "The  binder,  mower,  gang  plow,  and  all  such 
equipment  are  to  the  fields  at  home  as  the  machine  gun,  tanks, 
and  other  improved  fighting  irons  on  the  battle-field."  This 
important  farm  journal  is  convinced  that  "the  tractor,  this 
season,  may  swing  the  balance  of  food-production  to  an  extent 
that  may  mean  the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Russia  gets  a  crimson  light  on  peace  without  a  victory. — Boston  Herald. 

Germany  is  willing  to  swallow  four  of  the  President's  peace  terms. 
The  other  ten  will  be  rubbed  in. — Pittsburg  Post. 

A  casket  for  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia  may  as  well  be  ordered.  It  has 
tackled  the  Church  question. — Atchison  Weekly  Globe. 

"With  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  troops  joining  the  Prussians  in  Belgium, 
the  prospect  brightens  a  bit  for  less  barbarous  warfare  there. — Boston 
Herald. 

If  shipping  space  were  not  at  such  a  premium  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  send  some  of  our  German  spies  to  France  for  trial. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

The  Russian  bureau  in  New  York  says  that  Russia  is  sound  at  the  core. 
The  trouble  is  that  Germany  seems  to  have  got  the  core. — Rochester 
Post-Express. 

Carraxza  has  put  a  head-tax  of  $8  in  gold  on  persons  leaving  Mexico 
for  the  United  States.  But  no  doubt  the  privilege  is  worth  the  price. — 
New  York  World. 

McAdoo  has  decided  that  the  baby-carriage  factories  are  essential 
industries.  If  that  doesn't  reconcile  T.  R.  to  the  Administration,  he's 
hopeless. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  German  Crown  Prince  says  he  woidd  like  to  visit  Canada  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  has  managed  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
Canadians  participating  in  the  war. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

The  bolo  is  a  crooked  blade  used  by  the  Philippine  head-hunters  for 
decapitating  their  victims.  The  French  Bolo  is  a  weapon  of  much  the 
same  description  used  by  the  Kaiser  for  similar  purposes. — Pittsburg  Post. 

King  George,  in  his  message  to  Parliament,  speaks  of  "my  army," 
"my  dominions,"  "my  empire,"  and  "my  Allies,"  which  gives  the  im- 
pression that  Queen  Mary  must  be  away  from  home.— SeaMe  Post- 
I  itclligencer. 


Russian  bear  looks  more  like  a  dachshund  every  day. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Well,  anyway,  we  don't  believe  many  babies  were  named  for  Trotzky. — 
New  York  Sun. 

Trotzky  is  now  learning  that  it  takes  two  to  withdraw  from  a  war. — ■ 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Germany  is  a  country  bounded  by  war  on  one  side  and  by  anarchy  on 
the  other. — Florida  Times-Union. 

A  war-expert  is  a  man  who  knows  as  little  about  the  Russian  situation 
as  you  do  and  admits  it. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Bolshevik  diplomacy  seems  to  be  the  sure  way  to  make  the  Russian 
world  safe  for  German  autocracy. — New  York  World. 

Make  a  garden!  pleads  the  Government,  and  straightway  starts  a 
campaign  urging  people  to  keep  chickens. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Austria  may  split  with  the  Germans,  but  it  is  certain  that  Germany 
will  not  split  fifty-fifty  with  the  Austrians  when  it  comes  to  the  spoils 
of  war. — Louisville  Post. 

Alaska  is  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States;  also  it  should  be  celebrating  that  it  doesn't  belong  to 
Russia. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

General  Wilson  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  British  General  Staff,  suc- 
ceeding General  Robertson.  Perhaps  the  English  think  there  is,  after  all, 
something  inspiring  and  helpful  in  a  name. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

As  one  result  of  Bolshevik  devotion  to  "the  self-determination  of  na- 
tions," Turkish  marauders  are  again  massacring  Armenians  in  regions 
where  the  Russian  arms  for  a  time  meant  mercy  and  safety. — New  York 
World. 

A  part  of  the  peace  treaty  between  Germany  and  Ukrainia  provides 
that  a  portion  of  the  boundary  shall  be  established  on  ethnological  lines. 
Of  course,  the  decision  will  be  left  to  some  distinguished  German  eth- 
nologist.— Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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LUCID  INTERVALS  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  DELIRIUM 
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ERELY  A  MIRAGE"  is  the  verdid  which  the 
saner  elements  in  Russia  have  passed  upon  the 
interesting  peace  which  Messrs.  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
have  patched  up  with  the  Germans.  All  the  Russians,  except 
the  Bolsheviki  themselves,  clearly  recognize  thai  this  peace 
amounts  to  an  invitation  to  Germany  to  help  herself  to  anything 
thai  takes  her  fancy  in  the  Rus- 
sian ice-box,  and  they  predict 
that  il  will  not  be  long  before 
some  savior  will  arise  who  will 
deliver.  Holy  Russia  from  the 
despoiling  hands  of  the  Teutons. 
The  Moderate  Socialist  Petro- 
grad />//<  n  writes: 

."A  greal  catastrophe  has  de- 
scended upon  us.  Russia  has 
Keen  delivered  bodily  to  world- 
imperialism.  Russia  is  hence- 
forth a  prey  to  the  Imperialists 
of  any  country.  She  becomes  a 
Held  for  economic  burglary  for 
any  one  who  proves  the  most 
successful,  in  exploiting  the  Labor 
of  Russians.  Russia  now  be- 
comes a  mere  colony  of  Euro- 
pean Imperialists  and  at  the 
same  time  a  bone  of  contention 
between  them,  a  new  source  of 
Near-Eastern  trouble." 

Even  the  Petrograd  l)i/<h> 
Naroda,  the  organ  of  t  hat  Revolu- 
tionary Socialist  firebrand,  Victor 
Tchemoff,  says: 

"Were  the  orders  of  the  Bol- 
shevik adventurers  who  have 
seized  the  Smolny  Institute  to 
be  carried  out,  it  would  mean 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
delivery  of  Russia  bodily  to 
Germany  and  Austria  and  the 
establishment  of  Prussian  junker- 
ism  throughout  Europe.  .  ,  .  We  have  been  prepared  for  many 
things  from  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  but  we  confess  we  could  not 
expect  from  them  such  open  treachery,  such  cynical  betrayal 
of  the  interests  of  Russia,  such  frank  contempt  for  the  sacrifice 
of  millions  of  Russian  lives  made  by  our  people  during  the  last 
three  years  of  war.  Until  now,  we  believed  that  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  were  honest  Russians." 

A  similar  verdict  is  passed  by  the  Popular  Socialist  Labor 
paper,  the  Petrograd  Rabotchaya  Gazeta,  which  remarks: 

"The  Bolsheviki  have  destroyed  the  last  shred  of  Russia's 
power  of  resistance.  That  is  their  unquestionable  achievement, 
but  they  have  not  given  us,  and  can  not  give  us,  a  just  peace." 

The  Russians  themselves  seem  to  view  the  Trotzky  peace 
with  disgust  and  are  beginning  to  get  together  in  opposition  to 
the  Bolsheviki,  whose  rule  they  believe  is  tottering.  Extreme 
Socialists  have  begun  to  make  common  cause  with  Constitu- 
tional Democrats,  and  even  some  of  Lenine's  most  vigorous 
supporters  have  deserted  him.  For  example,  Maxim  Gorky's 
paper,  the  Petrograd  Novaya  Zliizn.  formerly  an  ardent  enthusiast 
in  the  Maximalist  cause,  has  turned  from  Lenine  in  disgust, 
and  thus  characterizes  that  mysterious  person: 

"Lenine — who  remains,  despite  his  revolutionary  past,  a 
typical  Russian  squire — thinks  he  can  subject  the  whole  Russian 
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people    to    a    cruel    experiment     foredoomed    to    failure.      lie    is 

prepared  to  sacrifice  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  to  tesl  bis  ideas 
of  government.     The  tragedy  of  ii  all  does  nol  seem  to  trouble 

1  his  slave  of  dogma  or  his  associates,  who  are  in  turn  his  sla\  i 

The    Liberal    Moscow    Russkiya    Vedomosli    tells    us    that    the 
•es  are  really  getting  together.       It    writes: 

"  I  lorrified  by  the  enormitj  of 
the  Bolsheviki's  crimes,  all  the 
Socialist  groups,  even  the  most 
friendly  disposed  toward  them 
hitherto,  have  broken  away  from 
them.        Even    the    ranks    of    the 

Bolsheviki  themselves  an-  be- 
ginning to  be  permeated  with 
the  sense  of  their  moral  isolation. 

Most  of  the  commissaries  origi- 
nally appointed  have  deserted 
Lenine  and  Trotzky,  and  then 
remains  only  a  small  band  of 
unscrupulous  usurpers  who  base 
their  dictatorship  on  pointed 
bayonets  and  undisguised  arbi- 
trary  force." 

Some  pretty  plain  speaking 
comes  from  the  Dyelo  Naroda, 
which,  despite  its  Revolutionary 

Socialism,  thinks  the  Bolsheviki 
have  carried  things  a  little  too 
far.  It  makes  no  bones  about 
calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and 
writes: 

"The  rule  of  1  he  people's  com- 
missaries is  the  rule  of  usurpers 
who  have  seized  the  reins  of 
government  by  sheer  brute  force 
and  are  using  them  to  realize 
their  policy  of  fantastic  commu- 
nism. In  pursuit  of  this  policy, 
they  have  turned  a  general  de- 
mocratic peace  into  a  separate 
peace,  a  system  of  state  economy 
into  an  economic  catastrophe,  and  a  revolutionary  order  into  a 

civil  war.     The  Bolshevik  Government  is  not  that  of  a  majority 

of  the  people,  for  a  majority  would  need  no  violent  coercion  to 
recognize  its  own  government.  It  is  a  government  of  unscrupu- 
lous time-servers  and  despots,  which  does  not  cease  to  be  arbitrary 

and  despotic  just  because  it  is  camouflaged  by  communism." 

A  search-light  on  the  comic-opera  nature  of  a  Bolshevik 
cabinet  and  its  composition  is  thrown  by  the  Socialist  Petrograd 
Narodnoye  Slovo,  which  thus  discusses  the  Military  Revolutionary 

Committee,  or  what  should  be  the  Russian  War  Department, 
were  there  any  army  left  to  direct : 

"The  Bolsheviki  .  .  .  manage  to  keep  their  inner  organiza- 
tion remarkably  dark.  Nobody  knows  who  are  the  members 
of  the  Military  Revolutionary  Committee,  who  are  in  practise 
ruling  Russia.  Only  one  member,  a  certain  Antonoff.  is  known 
to  the  public,  but  only  by  name.  Nobody  even  knows  whether 
this  is  his  real  name  or  only  an  assumed  one.  It  is  also  said 
that  another  leading  member  of  the  Committee  is  one  Spiro, 
who  was  recently  fully  biographed  in  the  columns  of  the  Dyen 
as  a  convicted  swindler.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  Committee,  the 
wildest  rumors  prevail.  Some  state  that  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee consists  exclusively  of  members  of  the  old  Czarist 
gendarmerie  and  the  Okhrana  (secret  police).  Others  maintain 
that  the  prime  movers  in  the  Committee  are  German  officers 
manipulating  the  movement  in  the  interest  of  the  Kaiser." 


A.YED. 

come  and  be  kissed  by  him." 

— Punch  (London). 
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STl  IKING   Tl  KKE1 

NJTRAS8B1  iv( ;  <  i'  »•  >8E  evi  r  enjoy<  <l  so  overgi  aeroui 
and  rich  ;i  diet  m  tlif  mental  pabulum  that  Turkey  is 
now    offered    i>.\    a    paternal   government.    The   Con- 
Btantinoplt  Efkyar  is  full  of  roey-hued  visions  of  Turkish 

victories  and  Bpoon-fed  by  the  Young  Turk  party  it  paints 
the  gloomiesl  pioturee  of  what  is  happening  to  the  unfortunate 
Entente.     Here  is  a  t spiralis   narootic  editorial: 

••Tin-  English  arc  prolonging  this  war  as  tar  as  possible  in  the 
hope  and  confidence  which  thej  fondly  cherish  that  time  serves 


THE   SELF-INVITED   GUEST. 

Sultan  (with  resignation) — "  Allah's  hand  is  indeed  heavy  on  his 
chosen."  —Punch  (London). 

the  interests  of  the  Entente  Powers.  The  baselessness  of  this 
confidence  is  proved  by  the  defeats  and  disasters  which  follow 
one  after  another  the  ability  in  attack  and  invasion  shown  by  the 
four  Powers  of  the  Alliance.  England  chooses  to  rely  on  the 
aid  of  time  rather  than  on  the  strength  of  her  armies  to  meet  our 
offensive  in  the  West!  She  has  stript  Germany  of  her  possessions 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  imagines  her  adversary  is  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  her  resources!  Meantime  Russia  has 
fallen  off  from  the  Entente  group  into  an  abyss  of  unimagined 
depth.  Italy  has,  to  every  one's  extreme  surprize,  plunged  into 
the  same  abyss.  And  now  the  grip  of  both  hands  of  Germany  is 
on  the  very  vitals  of  France  and  England.  Italy  is  staggering 
under  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  universal,  conscription.  There 
do  not  longer  exist  in  France  human  resources  on  which  to  draw. 
England  calls  men  up  to  the  age  of  fifty,  and  is  taking  laborers 
from  the  munition-factories,  on  which  her  armies  depend  for 
their  necessary  supplies,  to  fill  the  depleted  ranks  of  her  soldiery. 
Neither  England  nor  France  nor  Italy  is  fed  from  foodstuffs 
produced  by  their  own  land.  It  is  not  true  that  prolongation 
of  the  war  will  press  harder  upon  the  Central  than  upon  the 
Entente  Powers  in  this  respect.  We  have  been  better  off  than 
they  in  the  past.  We  shall  be  so  in  the  future.  Of  this  we  are 
well  assured." 

In  contrast  to  the  dismal  plight  of  the  Entente,  how  glorious  is 
the  position  of  Turkey,  cries  the  Tasviri  Efkyar,  which  proceeds: 

"When  we  consider  the  case  of  our  own  country  as  regards 
defense,  we  are  exceptionally  fortunate.  Remember  what  we 
did  at  the  Dardanelles.     Our  success  there  gained  for  us  the 


admiration  "f  the  world.     On  other  field   also  Turkey  bat  Bhown 
the  highest  degree  >>t'  zeal,  courage,  ami  sacrifice.     Armies  of 

our  enemies   numbering   million-   have    been    massed   in   vain 
against  us." 

It  i-.  however,  significant  that  the  Turkish  Government  has 
to  keep  on   explaining,   through  a  BUbservient    press,   how   it   is 
that,  despite  ;ill  the  brilliant  Turkish  and  Teutonic  viotori 
peaoe  does  not  arrive.     This  is  how  the  Tasvin  Efkyai  accounts 

for  this  strange  phenomenon: 

"The  war,  which  ought  to  have  ended  long  ago,  is  prolonged 
Only  because  of  the  pride  and  obstinacy  and  false  reckoning  of 
our  enemies,  due  to  the  foolish  notion  that  time  is  on  their  side. 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  multiplying  and  massing  our  resources 

to  assure  a  decisive  final  victory  for  our  cause." 


NO   PLEBISCITE   FOR   ALSACE 

THE  PARROT  CRY  of  Chancellor  von  Hertling  that 
"there  is  no  Alsace-Lorraine  question  in  the  international 
sense,"  because  the  provinces  were  originally  German, 
is  sharply  rejected  by  Maximilian  Harden,  who  gives  the  Chan- 
cellor the  lie  direct  and  warns  him  that  peace  will  never  come 
until  Alsace-Lorraine  becomes  French.  In  his  Berlin  Zukunft 
he  writes: 

"What  the  Chancellor  said  about  the  history  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  not  true.  The  Germanic  Empire,  composed  as  it 
was  of  countries  inhabited  by  Celts,  Germans,  and  Frenchmen, 
had  nothing  in  common  with  ours. 

"The  French'  had  entered  Alsace  under  Louis  XIII.  The 
peace  of  Westphalia  gave  it  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1648. 

"In  1798  the  independent  Republic  of  Mulhausen  asked  to  be 
and  was  received  in  the  French  state.  Between  disjointed, 
powerless,  enslaved  Germany  and  the  country  of  the  rights  of 
man  the  Alsatians  and  the  Lorrainers  could  not  hesitate  which 
to  choose. 

"At  Bordeaux  their  majority  protested  resolutely  against 
annexation.  Beaten  France  had  to  give  way  to  the  Government 
that  had  decided  upon  the  cession;  there  arose  immediately  the 
anger  of  the  people,  even  in  the  camp  of  the  reddest  democrats. 

"The  English  and  the  Americans  see  an  injustice  in  the  refusal 
to  grant  to  the  peoples  of  the  Western  frontier  the  right  of  self- 
disposal,  which  Germany  in  her  official  discussions  recognizes 
with  regard  to  the  peoples  of  the  Eastern  frontier.  Alsatia 
responded  to  the  appeals  of  young  French  liberty  in  giving  her- 
self cheerily  to  the  constituante  and  later  to  the  Republic." 

The  ingenious  German  suggestion  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  despoiled  provinces  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  fate  by  a 
plebiscite — to  be  held,  of  course,  under  German  auspices — is 
indignantly  rejected  by  the  French.  In  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  the  French  Socialist  leader,  Mr.  Albert  Thomas,  says: 

"Those  who  might  persist  in  objecting  that  the  right  of 
peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves  can  not  be  vindicated  by  any 
other  method  must  be  reminded  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  have  unceasingly  exprest  their  feelings.  Since 
1871  there  has  been,  so  to  speak,  an  uninterrupted  plebiscite. 
The  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  consistently  refused 
to  accept  the  treaty  of  Frankfort.  We  only  state  actual  facts 
when  we  say  that  the  case  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  same  as 
that  of  our  invaded  provinces.  Just  as  the  German  armies 
shall  evacuate  these  they  must  and  shall  evacuate  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  only  difference  is  that  their  occupation  has  lasted 
four  years,  and  that  of  Alsace-Lorraine  forty-seven  years." 

Mr.  Pierre  Renaudel,  the  political  editor  of  the  Paris  Socialist 
Humanite,  makes  the  situation  still  clearer  when  he  writes: 

"In  1871  the  population  of  the  provinces  was  about  1,600,000. 
All  those  who  signed  the  declaration  that  they  wanted  to  remain 
French,  totaling  620,000,  left  the  country.  Moreover,  at  the 
cost  of  their  homes,  in  the  thirty  years  before  the  present  war 
more  than  400,000  left  Alsace-Lorraine.  A  plebiscite  of  the 
present  population  was  repudiated  by  the  French  Socialists, 
not  because  they  are  afraid  that  even  such  a  plebiscite  would  not 
return  the  provinces  to  France,  but  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
not  a  territorial  question,  but  one  of  right." 
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HUNGARIAN   FURY   AT   AUSTRIA 

THE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
into  a  number  of  independent  nationalistic  Btates  where 
each  state  would  have  the  opportunity  of  national  self- 
expression  is  one  of  the  ideals  toward  which  the  Allies  are 
striving.  This  desired  consummation,  however,  may  be  reached 
long  before  our  day  of  victory  comes,  for  the  Dual  Monarchy 
is  showing  at  the  present  moment  all  the  signs  of  a  speedy  break- 
up from  forces  applied  from  within  and  not  from  without.      With 

Austria  entirely  dominated  from  Berlin  by  tin-  Pan-German 
parly,  the  none  too  cordial  relations  which  she  has  hitherto 
sustained  with  her  sister  monarchy  of  Hungary  are  strained 'to 
tin'  breaking-point,  and  the  Austrian  papers  are  furious  at  the 
formation  of  a  separate  Hungarian  army  in  which  the  words 
of  command  are  given  in  Hungarian.  However,  as  the  Budapest 
.1:  Ujsag  points  out,  this  is  really  a  matter  in  which  Austria 
has  no  voice  at  all.  "It  is  a  question  entirely  between  the 
Hungarian  King  and  the  Hungarian  nation."  On  the  Hun- 
garian side,  too,  the  utmost  irritation  is  felt  with  Vienna  and 
loudly  exprest  by  the  organs  of  the  Hungarian  capital.  For 
example,  a  subsidized  government  organ,  the  Budapest  Az  Est, 
trenchantly  remarks: 

"A  new  declaration  of  war  lias  reached  us  in  this  fourth  year 
of  the  war.  Austria  has  declared  war  on  Hungary.  That 
country,  which  owes  it  entirely  to  Hungary  that  her  enemies 
have  not  torn  her  to  pieces  like  an  old  rag,  now  hastens  to 
express  her  gratitude  in  her  Parliament  by  demanding  unani- 
mously, without  even  a  division,  the  disintegration  of  our 
country." 

This  outburst  was  occasioned  by  a  proposal  in  the  Austrian 
Reichsrat  that  Hungary  shoidd  give  up  her  Slovene  counties  to 
Bohemia  and  her  southern  counties  to  the  Jugo-Slavs.  How 
harshly  this  jarred  on  the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  the  Hun- 
garians can  be  seen  when  Az  Est  continues: 

"The  greedy  villainy  of  Austria  has  been  reflected  in  her 
economic  policy  for  some  decades  past.  It  has  prevented  us 
from  developing  our  industries  and  our  commerce,  and  from 
improving  our  railroads  and  canals.  It  has  done  its  best  to  give 
us  a  bad  name  in  other  countries,  and  has  even  planted  suspicion 
in  the  heart  of  our  King  against  us.  And  now,  in  the  midst  of 
the  war.  Austria  deems  us  so  weak  and  broken  that  the  sly 
enemy  takes  courage  and  openly  draws  the  sword.  But  Aus- 
trian stupidity  has  made  a  great  mistake.  There  is  still  strength 
enough  in  our  arms  to  wield  the  sword  against  Austria. 

"Our  answer  to  the  Austrian  demand  is  this:  Let  us  break 
with  Austria!  This  should  be  engraved  on  the  heart  of  every 
Hungarian  of  whatever  race,  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
humblest  peasant.  We  do  hot  desire  and  we  are  fully  resolved 
not  to  live  in  union  or  in  any  form  of  dualism  with  our  worst 
foe.  We  shall  settle  our  accounts  with  our  enemies  in  Austria, 
and  they  will  mourn  over  that  settlement  for  centuries  to  come." 

In  a  further  article,  which  is  significant  as  it  appears  in  a 
government-controlled  paper  and,  as  being  passed  by  the  censor, 
can  be  taken  to  connote  the  approval  of  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment, Az  Est  says: 

"We  want  nothing  whatever  from  Austria,  who  has  nothing 
but  ill-will  for  us  and  whose  decomposing  internal  state  life 
and  senile  useless  traditions  act  on  our  vigorous  young  state  life 
as  a  source  of  infection.  We  do  not  want  anything  from  Austria 
or  the  present  Monarchy.  All  we  want  is  complete  economic 
freedom  so  that  we  can  control  our  own  imports  and  exports. 
and,  if  we  sell  anything,  can  see  that  we  get  real  value  in  exchange, 
and  not  worthless  paper.  We  want  freedom  for  our  industry, 
our  raihoad  system,  and  all  our  possibilities  of  progress.  .  .  . 
What  we  want  is  to  be  a  free  and  independent  country  with 
only  those  points  of  contact  with  Austria  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  circumstance  of  having  a  common  rider. 

"And  we  do  not  merely  wish  for  this;  we  are  perfectly  certain 
that  we  are  going  to  get  it.  The  war  has  shaken  to  its  very 
foundations  the  world  in  which  the  unhappy  nations  of  mankind 
have  been  living,  and  when  the  axis  of  the  whole  world  has  been 
displaced  things  can  never  go  on  again  as  they  did  before." 


The  concluding  sentences  are  interesting  in  view  of  what 
President  Wilson  said  recently  a-~  to  liberating  Germany's  allies 
from  Ti  utonic  domination: 

"This  world-war  has  become  a  war  lor  freedom,  it  has  become 

a  war  for  peace,  a  war  againsl  all  injustice,  a  war  for  liberation. 

This  war  has  become  a  great  war  for  freedom  for  us  too,  and  with 
nothing  less  than  our  complete  political  and  economic  Freedom 

shall  we  be  content." 

The  resignation  of  ('omit  lladik.  owing  to  Austrian  pressure, 

has    added    fresh    fuel    to    an    already    brightly  burning    lire.      h 

appears  thai  Austria  argued  that  as  the  Monarchy  was  dual,  the 


WHY   AUSTRIA   NEEDS   PEACE. 

The  fatally  wounded. 

—II  Mulo  (Rome). 

food-supplies  of  the  two  countries  should  be  common,  and 
Count  Hadik  resigned  rather  than  feed  Austria  al  the  expense  of 
Hungary.  Pesli  Naplo,  perhaps  the  leading  paper  of  the 
Hungarian  capital,   writes: 

"That  a  Hungarian  minister  should  have  to  go  because  he 
opposes  Austrian  demands  is  a  startling  phenomenon  which 
justifies  a  most  pessimistic  view  of  the  situation.  The  food- 
question  is  not  a  'common'  affair,  however  anxious  Austria 
has  always  been  'to  eat  from  a  common  dish,'  but  is  a  matter 
of  agreement 

"To-day,  when  the  question  of  a  customs  union  with  Germany 
is  being  advocated,  comes  the  great  object-lesson  of  Count 
Hadik's  downfall,  to  teach  us  our  need  of  economic  indepen- 
dence. We  can  learn  from  it  that  the  more  generously  we  sur- 
render our  independence  the  more  unpleasant  are  the  surprizes 
in  store  for  us.  To-day  it  is  the  Austrians  who  decide  who  is 
to  be  our  food-controller.  To-morrow  perhaps  the  Germans 
will  come  and  tell  us  whom  we  must  have  as  Hungarian  Min- 
ister of  Commerce.  And  who  knows?  Perhaps  in  a  little  while 
it  will  be  the  Great  Council  of  Mitteleuropa  that  will  say  who 
shall  be  Prime  Minister  in  Hungary.  Truly  a  fine  prospect 
for  us.  But,  after  all,  perhaps  we  ought  to  thank  the  Austrians, 
for  their  unjustifiable  interference  in  our  own  private  affairs 
is  a  more  effective  propaganda  for  Hungarian  independence  than 
a  thousand  orators." 
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PIG-HEADED    AND    UNADAPTABLE    are    American 
d<  ra  in  South  America,  says  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Jornal 
and  it  warn-  us  thai  if  we  do  not  change 
methods  the  South-American  trade  which  we  have  taken 
from  tin  Germans  "ill  Mow  hack  to  them  again  as  soon  as  the 
o  er.     '  >n«    ..f  the  JornaVt  correspondents  has  recently 


I   '1  t.\  the   Internatioual  Film  Service,  ftew  York 

THE   TANKS  CHARGING   TIIK   GERMAN   TRENCHES   AT   CAMBRAI. 


"The  frenchman  does  not  do  this.  The  salesman  of  the 
French  boUM  U  u-ualh  ;t  good  talker,  who  know.-  how  to  'faitH 
I' article,'   /.<.,   eleverlj    demonstrate   thai    the   produot    of   his 

factory  is  the  besl  in  the  world.     II'  the  customer  i-  oonvinoed 

ami    buys,    all    i-    well,    hut    if    the    customer    insists    on    a    slight 

modification,  the  thing  falls  through. 
"Imagine,  for  instance,  thai  a  Brazilian  lady  wants  a  large 

French  house  to  make  a  dress  for  her  of  loud  color-,    the  French 

people  will  not  make  n  at  any  price.     A  German  establishment 

will   not     hesitate,    hut    would    endeavor    to   satisfy 

the  customer'.  The  Frenchman  i-  never  exclu- 
sively a  tradesman,  commercial,  he   i-  also  a  hit 

of  an  artist  ." 

Our   merchants    are     warned     that     their    present 

credit  methods  are  viewed  with  anything  hut  a 
friendly  eye.  and  that  Seuth-Amerioans  will  trade 
elsewhere  if  they  are  not  altered: 

"  If  a  lack  of  plasticity  is  apparent  in  the  choice 
and  make  of  article-  l>\  the  competitors  of  Ger- 
many, it  also  exists  in  the  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness. There  is,  for  instance,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment    a     complaint     against     the    usual    custom    of 

the  North-Americans  in  insisting  on  the  payment 

in  advance  of  at  least  half  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
ordered,  the  other  half  to  he   paid  on  sight. 

"If  the  merchandise  On  receipt  is  found  not  to 
suit  the  customer  not  hing  can  he  done.  The  trans- 
action is  considered  closed,  and  there  is  no  means 
of  modifying  it.  It  stand-  to  reason  that  only  in 
the  case  of  absolute  necessity  customers  submit 
to  all  these  vexations,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  they 
wi]l  break  away. 

"It  is  worth  while  stating  these  things  exactly, 
so  that  a  remedy  maybe  found.  The  American 
(iovernmenl  should  make  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
desires  and  claims  of  our  commerce  so  that  the 
relations  with  the  United  States  can  become  per- 
manently closer.  It  is  true  that  the  amount 
transacted  is  daily  increasing,  but.  the  buyers  go 
to  the  United  States  'because  there  is  nowhere 
else  to  go. 

"Commerce  with  France  and  England  is  not  so 
difficult,  and  it  is  evident  that  after  the  war  they 
will  keep  a  great  part  of  the  increased  commerce. 
But  French.  English,  and  Americans  have  to  learn 
that  the  first  ride  in  commerce  is  that  contained 
in  the  old  Portuguese  proverb:  'Load  the  donkey 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  master.'  Those  who 
wish  to  introduce  their'own  esthetics  or  to  enforce 
their  own  commercial  usages  are  committing  a 
grave  error." 


This  photograph  was  made  by  a  German  airman  who  was  brought  down  behind  the 
British  line-,  where  his  negatives  were  developed. 


investigated  the  trading  methods  of  the  Allies,  and  our  exporters 
come  in  for  a  few  strongly  exprest  home  truths.      He  writes: 

"It  would  be  worth  while  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
Allies  have  taken  advantage  of  the  situation  in  order  to  secure 
for  themselves  the  former  customers  of  Germany  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  I  believe  that  very  little  has  been  done.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  English  and  French  have  accom- 
plished something  which  may  be  durable,  but  by  all  accounts 
the  Xorth-Americans  have  not  done  much. 

"Certainly,  at  present  they  have  the  German  customers, 
but  as  soon  as  peace  is  restored  this  will  be  entirely  changed, 
because  Americans  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  adapt 
their  customs  to  suit  the  Brazilians.  When  the  Germans  desire 
to  conquer  a  country  they  commence  by  sending  out  a  number 
of  traveling  salesmen  to  find  out  the  customs  of  the  country, 
and  when  they  know  them  they  comply  with  them  absolutely. 
They  do  not  discuss  them  or  try  to  alter  them,  they  accept  them 
and  submit  to  them,  and  thus  win  the  game." 

We  are  beaten,  it  seems,  by  the  English  and  French,  because 
they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  South-American 
methods  of  credit  and  payments  and  to  adapt  their  business 
to  them.  '  The  French,  however,  are  "too  artistic"  for  real 
business  men:    . 


In  commenting  on  the  remarks  of  the  Jornal  do 
Commerdo  one  American  editor  points  out  that 
the  great  majority  of  American  manufacturers  can 
dispose  of  all  the  goods  they  can  produce  here  in  America, 
and  they,  therefore,  see  no  particular  reason  why  they  should  be 
overanxious  to  extend  long  credits  to  South-Americans  when  the 
home  market  yields  better  opportunities  and  quicker  returns. 


WHAT  A  "STRONG  PEACE"  MEANS  —  The  great  event 
of  the  recent  congress  of  the  German  Conservative  party  at 
Halle  was  the  peace  speech  of  General  von  Liebert.  As  re- 
ported by  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  he  said: 

"For  us  there  is  only  one  principle  to  be  followed  and  we 
must  recognize  no  other.  We  hold  that  Might  is  Right.  We 
must  know  neither  sentiment,  hirmanity,  consideration,  nor 
compassion.  We  will  incorporate;  Courland  and  bring  into 
our  own  population  60,000,000  Russians.  The  Slav  nightmare 
shall  ride  us  no  longer.  We  must  have  Belgium  and  the  north 
of  France.  The  curse  of  God  is  upon  the  French  people;  let  us 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  that  he  has  separated  us  from 
that  people  which  is  as  ungodly  as  it  is  infamous.  The  Portu- 
guese colonial  possessions  must  disappear.  France  must  be 
made  to  pay  until  she  is  bled  white.  You  may  call  me  a  jingo 
or  a  chauvinist  or  anything  you  like,  but  what  I  say  is— we 
must  have  a  strong  peace." 


HOW   GERMAN  "U  "-BOATS   TALK  A   THOUSAND   MILES 


THE    [NGENIOUS    DEVICES    by    which    submarines 
are  enabled  to  send  wireless  messages  a  thousand  miles 
are    described    in    The    Electrical    Experimenter     (New 
York,  March)  by   II.  Winfield  Secor.     The  Germans,  Mr.  Secor 

tells  US  at  the  outset,  have  been  forced,  under  pressure  of 
dire  necessity,  to  develop  sub- 
marine radio  communication 
to  a  fine  art.  The  success  of 
the  [/-boat  campaign  depends 
largely  on  wireless  communi- 
caiion  with  the  subsea  boats 
and  the  transmission  of  mes- 
sages from  at  least  some  of 
them  to  the  nearest  land  base. 
At  first  the  submarines  ma<Je 
us.'  of  folding  or  telescopic 
masts  not  more  than  20  to  30 
feet  high.  For  ordinary  inter- 
communication this  served  ad- 
mirably, but  where  long  ranges 
were  to  be  negotiated,  the 
proper  procedure  became  a 
problem.     Writes  Mr.  Secor: 

"One  of  the  latest  Teutonic 
improvements  in  this  arm  of 
the  naval  service  is  the  utilizaj- 
tion  of  balloons  for  elevating 
the  ('-boats'  antenna  wire  to 
a  height  of  1,000  feet  and 
more.  In  this  way  vast  dis- 
tances can  be  covered  and 
valuable  intelligence  sent  by 
radio  to  a  second  relay  sub- 
marine if  necessary,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  news 
of  ships'  sailings  from  American  ports  could  have  been  radioed 
to  Germany  by  the  aid  of  three  or  four  I  r-boats. 

"Our  illustrations  .  .  .  show  clearly  just  how  the  balloons, 


two  in  number  and  Fastened  to  a  rigid  equilibrium  member, 
carry  up  the  antenna  wire  to  a  height  of  several  thousand  feel 
if  necessary.  The  antenna,  at  its  base,  i-  wound  on  a  special 
electric-motor-driven  drum.     This  drum  i-  instantly  controlled 

by  the  throw  of  a  switch,  so  thai  if  a  ship  conies  into  view  it 
can    rapidly    reel    in    the    balloon   antenna    and    the    balloons   are 

taken  inside,  hatches  dosed, 
and  the  craft  submerged — all 
in  almost  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  about  it.  It  is 
difficult  for  an  enemy  ship  to 
the  balloons,  as  they  are 
cleverly  camouflaged,  being 
painted  partly  white  and  partly 
blue,  80  that  against  the  sky 
thej   are  practically  invisible. 

The  antenna  wire  is.  of  course. 
quite  tine  and  invisible  at  even 
a  short  distance  away. 

"It  lias  Keen  a  mooted  ques- 
tion for  some  time  as  to  jusl 
how  far  such  a  radio-equipped 

subsea  tighter  could  send  a 
message.     The  receiving  range 

with  such  a  balloon-suspended 
aerial  is  easflj  several  thou- 
sand miles,  using  modern  am- 
plifiers and  other  refinements 
in  the  radio  art.  The  writer 
asked  several  well-known  radio 
experts  their  opinion  on  the 
possible  sending  and  receiving 
activity  of  a  balloon-aerial 
equipped  T-boat,  and  they 
practically  all  agreed  with  the 
ideas  exprest  by  Mr.  F.  II. 
Kroger,  chief  engineer  of  one 
of  the  leading  American  radio 
companies,  that,  with  fair  weather-conditions. and  with  the  proper 
radio-transmitting  apparatus  tuned  to  a  high  wave-length,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  submarine  to  send  a  wireless  message 
2,000  miles,  and  possibly  3,000  to  4.000  miles  under  extnmeh 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Electrical  Experimenter."  New  York. 

SUBMARINE   EQUIPPED   WITH   BALLOON   AERIAL   FOR  LONG-DISTANCE   COMMUNICATION. 

A  sectional  view  showing  the  new  telescopic  collapsible  masts  supporting  the  radio  antenna?,  and  motor-driven  windlass  for  reeling  balloon  wire. 
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ruin ions.  The  trans- 
ited might ,  nl  course, 
cial  one  rated  :u  l">  to  _'."> 
kilowatt*      li    tin    subaaa  boat 

ted  to  transmit  an  impor- 
tant tin  lir  would  in  all 
likelihood  ohooae  the  night- 
time. She  eould  then  emerge 
and  flj    her  balloon  aerial  with 

inable  safety .  And  for  a 
long-range  message  requiring 
.1-  much  energy  as  mentioned 
above  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  is  available  all  tire 
engine-power  required.  All  that 
would  have  to  be  done  would 
In-  t..  connect  up  the  high-oa- 
pacitj  dynamo  to  these  engines,  v 

and  this  in  turn  to  the  special 
liiuli-pi.wi  t  radio  transmitter. 
such  a  Bet,  including  the  dyna- 
mo, would   not    ocoupj    such  a 

large  space  a>  Olighl  be  im- 
agined off-hand.  Also  the  newer 
/  -boats  are  veritable  submarine- 
cruisers,  several  hundred  feet 
in  length,  which,  of  course,  gives 
a  much  greater  space  for  the 
radio  equipment." 

The  folding  and  other  types 
of  masts  for  medium  and  short- 
range  radio-work  on  the  sub- 
marine include  a  telescopic  mast 
patented  several  years  ago  by 
an  American.  Mr.  .Joseph  Kaes. 
In  one  type  a  continuous  flexible 
metal  cable  is  used.  When  a 
pull,  as  produced  by  a  motor, 
is  applied  to  the  lower  end  it 
causes  all  of  the  sliding  tele- 
scopic members  to  rise.  In 
another  mast  the  sections  are 
raised  and  lowered  by  gears  and 
shafts.    ' 

The    author    suggests    in    this 
connection    a    pneumatic    mast  similar  in  principle  to  the   lifting 
cranes  used  in  foundries,  etc.      He  goes  on: 

"An  ingenious  collapsible  radio  mast  was  invented  in  Germany 
some  years  ago.  and  several  of  them  have  been  used  in  this 
country.  It  was  perhaps  the  lightest  ever  designed  thus  far — 
possibly  too  light  for  submarine  requirements — but  it  possest 
the  element  of  speed.  It  employed  four  flexible  strips  of  metal 
rolled  on  drums  at  the  base.  These  strips  were  notched  on  both 
edges,  and  when  the  handle  was  turned  the  four  notched  strips 
of  their  steel  intermeshed  with  each  other,  making  a  lock- 
cornered  square  tubular  mast  about  S  inches  square.  It  was 
found  possible  to  raise  a  platform  containing  two  men  on  it  to 
a  height  of  SO  feet  for  observation  purposes  when  necessary. 
Two  men  could  raise  the  mast  in  a  short  time  by  turning  a 
geared  crank  handle. 

"The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  modern  submarine  shows 
how  the  various  compartments  are  arranged.  It  was  prepared 
from  official  plans  of  such  a  craft.  The  location  of  the  collap- 
sible radio  masts  is  given,  as 
well  as  the  position  of  the 
motor-driven  switch  for  haul- 
ing in  the  antenna  balloons. 
An  interesting  feature  not  gen- 
erally known  is  that  subma- 
rines are  now  fitted  with  sub- 
marine telegraph  apparatus 
which  operates  by  means  of 
sound-waves  sent  through  the 
water  from  powerful  electric 
vibrators  mounted  on  the  hull 
of  the  submarine.  Sensitive 
microphones  suitably  mounted 
on  either  side  of  the  hull  enable  THE  POLE  PERISCOPE 
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THE   POLK    PERISCOPE    IX    POSITION 


tin  commander  to  tell  w hen  a 
ship  i-  approaching,  even  at  a 
considerable  distance,  l>,\  the 
sound  of  her  propellers,  whieh  is 
transmitted  through  the  water. 
"Then    then-    is    the    lab 

-al.  l  I.  aim.        the       telephone 

buoj  .  lit  In  submarine  should 
sink  and  become  umnanageahli 

i  he  crew  can  pull  a  le\er  which 
release-      the      telephone       buoy, 

whieh  risi  a,. to  I  be  surface  of  the 
water.    An\  .raft  passing,  in  the 

\icinit.\  of  the  sunk.-n  siihsea 
boat  can  open  this  buoy  and.  by 
mean-  of  I  he  telephone  inside  it, 
speak  to  the  imprisoned  crew. 
Submarines  -end  out  sound-sig- 
nals of  distress  through  the  water 
also,  which  ma\   be  intercepted 

by  another  submarine    ©r    by    a 

ROd  fOr  turn-  war-ship  or  steamer." 

ing  up  sight 
■piece 

A  GIANT  PERISCOPE— The 
periscope,  says  a  writer  in  TKe 
Popular  Srii  nci  Monthly  (New 
York,  February),  is  put  to  more 
strenuous  service  among  the 
English  troops  than  among  any 
of  the  other  belligerents'.  The 
old  French  saying,  '.'Be  silent; 
your  enemies  are  listening!" 
might  well  be  paraphrased  by 
the  Germans  to  read  '"Lie  low; 
the  English  are  looking!"  Like 
the  person  "from  Missouri,"  the 
British  officer  must  see  his  way 
very   clearly.      We  read  further: 

"The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions show  a  pole  periscope  of  a 
late  design,  which  is  extensively 
used  by  the  English  and  also  by 
the  Italians,  because  it  enables 
an  officer  to  peep  over  tall  ob- 
stacles, whether  mountain  peaks  or  merely  tree-tops.  The  height 
to  which  it  can  be  run  up  depends  upon  the  number  of  sections 
of  which  it  is  made.  The  sections  telescope  into  the  bottom 
tube  when  not  in  use  and  during  transportation,  for  which  a  tiny 
two-w  heeled  truck  is  used.  The  truck  is  often  run  up  under  the 
protection  of  a  tree,  and  spikes  are  nailed  in  the  ground  to  hold 
the  apparatus  close  against  the  tree-trunk.  It  is  the  work  of 
but  a  moment  to  turn  the  crank  and  send  the  telescoped  sections 
lip  into  the  air  until  the  top  peeps  out  over  the  tree-top.  In  one 
village  on  the  Somme,  a  periscope  of  this  kind,  set  up  in  a  little 
protected  cove,  kept  the  Allied  armies  informed  of  every  move- 
ment of  the  Germans,  who  were  behind  massive  entrenchments 
at  that  particular  spot.  The  body  of  the  truck  is  built  so  low 
that  it  can  be  easily  concealed  by  brush." 
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A  CALL  FOR  OLD  TRACING-CLOTH— Fabrics  for  bandages 
have  become  so  scarce  in  England  and  France  that  architects  and 
engineers  have  been  asked  to  turn  in  obsolete  drawings  mounted 

on  calico  and  linen  for  which 
they  have  no  further  use.  The 
fabrics  '  'when  washed,  cleaned, 
and  sterilized  are  most  suitable 
for  surgical  work,"  according  to 
the  London  Surveyor.  "The 
drawings  are  soake'd  for  twenty- 
four  hours  and  the  linen  stript 
from  the  paper  and  then  boiled 
and  washed."  The  Municipal 
Journal  (New  York)  reports 
FOLDED  UP  ON  TRUCK.  the  same  need  in  this  country. 
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ONLY   THE    r-KoATs    PERISCOPE     A   TINY  TARGET— IS    l\    DA.SQER    PROM    THE   ORDINARY    SHELL 

BUT    IKK    \1  w     \u\-niioi  ill  n\,,    SHELL   IM  REASE8    II1K   1>A  N< .  I  i<  — !•  \.  I.    irj    n   i     ENTIBE    II  M.TII    Ol     lllh   -nil*. 


DIVING   SHELLS  TO  HIT   "U  "-BOATS 

IT  is  DIFFICULT  to  hit  an  object  under  water  with  a 
projectile.  If  yon  doub4  it,  try  to  throw  a  stone  at  a  fish. 
Passage  from  air  to  water,  at  the  surface  of  the  latter,  will 
deflect  the  missile,  and  sometimes  it  will  hound  off  atid  not 
penetrate  at  all.  Unless  it  is  dropl  vertically,  there  is  no  telling 
where  it  will  go.  Hitherto,  therefore,  the  "depth  bomb," 
which  is  dropt  almost  vertically,  has  been  almost  the  only 
projectile  of  any  value  against  a  submerged  submarine.  If 
it  is  true,  as  announced  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York), 
that  diving  shells  have  been  invented,  we  now  have  missiles 
that  will  disregard  the  water-surface  and  can  be  fired  at  a  sub- 
marine beneath  it  with  certainty  that  it  will  proceed  toward 
its  goal  under  water  as  it  did  above.  Says  a  writer  in  this 
magazine: 

"Shells  which  strike  fairly  smooth  water  at  an  angle  of  less 
than  nine  to  ten  degrees,  if  they  are  provided  with  an  ogival 
head,  will  fail  to  'bite'  and  will  ricochet,  or  bound  from  its  sur- 
face into  the  air.  Sometimes  the  path  described  by  the  ricochet- 
ing shell  will  consist  of  great  parabola*.,  in  which  case  the  shell 
may  travel  for  a  straight  mile  before  it  again  strikes  the  water. 
At  other  times  a  shell  will  travel  under  and  near  the  surface  of 
the  water,  raising  a  line  of  numerous  small  geyser  effects.     The 


ricochet  trajectory  depends  upon  the  range  and  velocity  of  the 
shell  and  the  condition  of  the  sea. 

"For  these  reasons,  much  attention  lias  been  paid  to  the 
problem  of  devising  a  shell  which,  instead  of  rebounding  from 

the  surface,  will  bite'  the  water  on  striking,  and  continue  it- 
course  below  the  surface.  A  recent  dispatch  from  Washington 
states  that  the  problem  has  been  solved  and  that  our  ships  are 
provided,  or  soon  will  be.  with  a  shell  whidh  will  dive  and  strike 
a  submarine,  or  burst  in  its  vicinity,  even  tho  the  enemy  be 
below  the  surface.  The  shape  of  the  shell  can  not.  of  course, 
be  disclosed  at  this  time.  In  order  to  show  how  valuabh  i- 
t his  development,  our  artist  has  drawn  the  accompanying 
sketches,  which  demonstrate  very  clearly  its  military  value. 

"The  periscope  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  object  to  hit.  and 
a  hit.  at  any  considerable  range,  even  by  a  first-class  pointer, 
would  be  a  matter  more  of  luck  than  good  shooting.  Hut  if 
the  shells  are  of  the  diving  type  it  is  evident  that,  by  dropping 
them  a  little  short  of  the  periscope,  they  would  have  a  fair  chance 
to  strike  the  body  of  the  submarine  itself.  This  is  true,  even  if 
the  line  of  fire  were  normal,  or  approximately  normal,  to  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  submarine;  but.  as  another  of  our 
drawings  shows,  the  chances  of  scoring  a  hit  when  the  sub- 
merged submarine  was  end  on  to  the  attacking  gun,  would  Iw 
very  favorable,  since  the  danger  space  would  be  equal  to  thai 
of  the  length  of  the  boat,  or,  say,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

"Another  advantage  of  the  diving  shell  is  that  it  can  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  detonate   when   it    lias   penetrated   the   water 


-^ 


HOV\'  THE    DIVING    SHELL   DOES    ITS    WORK. 


This  shell,  with  fuse  set  for  depth,  has  passed  over  the  submarine,  and. 
bursting  l>elow.  has  wrecked  it  by  shock  transruitted.through  the  water. 


This  non-ricochel   shell,  instead  of  glancing  off.  has  gone  straight   to 
its   underwater   target    and  burst  against  the  hull    of  the  submarine. 
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t r r>   determined  depth.     I"  tt  of  course,  the  action 

miliar   to   lliat    of   the  depth   hoiul.,    w  hieh   ha^   proved 

a  in.. -i  effeotive  anti-C/-boa<  weapon. 

Thus,  bj    the  developmenl  of  tliis  devioe,  one  more  peril 
been  added  t<>  the  many  which  Burround  the  underwater 

What     with     il>|>lh     bombs,     diving    shells,     enemy 

Bubmarinee  below  the  water,  enemy  destroyers,  and  patrol- 
boats   «»ii    the   surface,    enemy    rapid-tire   guns   On    the    inerehant 

-hi|i>,  blimps  an.l  Beaplanes  in  the  air  above  the  aea,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  detectors  of  constantly  increasing  range  and 
accuracy  -well,  the  f/-boat  crews,  to  say  the  hast,  are  not 
having  a  very  happy  time  of  it  these  days." 


A   DEFENSE   OF   SHODDY 

TIIK  WRITER  OF  AN  ARTICLE  on  woolen  clothing 
quoted  recently  in  these  columns  was  decidedly  dis- 
respectful to  •'shoddy,"  and,  in  fact,  the  word  itself  has 
a  had  reputation.  Its  implications  are  of  inferiority.  This  is 
a  pity,  thinks  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  published  recently  by 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Fiber  Manu- 
facturers (Boston),  for,  after  all,  shoddy  is  only 
used  wool-fiber,  and  such  fiber  may  or  may 
not  be  inferior  to  unused  wool.  It  may  in 
some  oases  lie  better.  All  that  the  manufac- 
turer asks,  we  are  told,  is  that  his  product 
should  be  judged  on  its  merits,  instead  of  on 
whether  it  comes  first  hand  from  the  sheep's 
back  or  only  second  hand.  Second-hand  goods 
of  fine  quality  may  far  outclass  cheap  goods 
of  new  make.  To  quote  and  condense  the 
pamphlet  in  question,  which  bears  the  title, 
"An  Explanation  and  Defense  of  Shoddy  and 
Other  Wool  Bv-Products": 


"It  will  aid  greatly  in  freeing  ourselves  from 
prejudice  against '  shoddy  and  other  wool  by-] 
products  if  we  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  these  materials  is  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  probably  more  than  half 
of  the  people  who  now  live  outside  of  the  trop- 
ics, that  is,  in  temperate  and  cold  climates. 

"Let  us  consider  the  many  forms  in  which 
wool  is  now  used  for  protecting  the  body: 
clothing,  such  as  dresses,  coats,  vests,  trousers, 
sweaters,  overcoats,  and  cloaks,  underclothing, 
hosiery,  hats,  caps,  and  blankets.  In  addition 
to  these  uses  of  wool  for  protecting  the  body  a 
large  quantity  of  wool  is  used  for  a  variety  of 
other  purposes,  such  as  rugs,  carpets,  carriage 
and  motor-cloths,  felts,  upholstery,  and  horse- 
blankets. 

"  The  raw  material  for  these  products  comes 
originally   from    the   sheep,  and  the  sheep  of 
all  countries  yield  approximately  1,027,600,000 
pounds  of  wool  cloth  ready  to  be  made  into 
clothing.     If  this  were  divided  equally  among 
the  people  living  outside  of  the  tropics,  each 
person  would  receive  fourteen  ounces  per  year, 
equal  to  a  piece  of  light-weight  cloth  forty- 
four  inches  square,  about  enough  to  make  a  respectable  girdle. 
Let  us  keep  in  mind  this  yearly  allowance  of  fourteen  ounces 
of  cloth  and  then  consider  the  approximate  weight  of  the  wool 
portion  of  various  articles  used  for  protecting  the  human  body: 

Man's  suit 56  ounces 

Man's  coat 28 

Man's  vest 8       " 

Man's  trousers 20 

Man's  overcoat * 50 

Bed  blanket 80 

''At  the  rate  the  world's  flocks  produce  wool  a  man  would 
have  to  wait  four  years  for  enough  cloth  to  make  a  suit  of 
clothes.  When  we  consider  the  large  amount  of  wool  materials 
now  used,  not  only  for  protection  to  the  body,  but  for  the 
other  uses  already  mentioned,  and  the  disproportion  between 
that  amount  and  the  annual  yield  of  wool  for  each  person, 
it  becomes  plain  that  the  existence  of  most  of  the  people  now 
living  in  temperate   and  cold  climates  depends  on  a  supply 
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The  amount  that  each  of  us 
would  receive  each  year  if  all  the 
wool  grown  in  the  world  were 
made  into  pure  wool  cloth  and 
distributed  equally  among  the 
people  outside   of   the   tropics. 


Of  w.»ol  material  in  addition  to  that  which  comes  directly  from 
tin  sheep!  This  extra  supply  is  obtained  bj  reclaiming  the 
wool  from  artioles  of  wool   that    have  already    been   used  for 

clothing  or  other  purposes  and  manufacturing  this  reclaimed 
wool  into  cloth  and  other  wool  goods.  This  reclaimed  wool  is 
known  a-  shoddy,  and  thus  we  find  that  not  only  the  health  and 
comfort    of   all    the    people    living   outside   of    the    tropics,    but    the 

existence  of  the  great  majority  of  them,  depend  on  the  use  of  the 

material    called    shoddy,    which    is    but    another    name   for    wool. 

If  wool    wore   not   reclaimed   it    would    be   more   expensive   than 

silk 

"The  charges  against   which  shoddy  must  be  defended  are: 
"1.   That  it  is  obtained  from  rags  which  are  dirty   and  liable 

to  carry  the  germs  of  disease,   with   which  the  wearer  of  good- 

made  of  shoddy  may  easily    become  infected. 

"2.   That    the  shoddy    fibers  are   Bhort   and   tender,  and  as  a 

result  that  all  goods  containing  shoddy  are  necessarily  inferior 

to  those  made  of  new  wool. 

"First,   as   to   the  danger  of  disease.     There   is,  of  course,  a 

liability  of  disease  being  carried,  not  only  by  old  clothing  and 

rags,  but  by  new  clothing,  bed-covci  ings,  water,  air,  and  food, 

railway-cars,  boats,  and  in  numberless  other  ways.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  dangers  of  infection  can  not 
be  entirely  prevented,  no  matter  what  pre- 
cautions are  taken;  in  others  it  can  be  reduced 
so  as  to  be  practically  non-existent;  while  in 
still  others  all  danger  of  communicating  dis- 
eases is  eliminated  by  processes  of  sterilization 
fhrough  which  the  materials  pass  before  they 
reach  the  consumer. 

"Take  the  water  we  drink  as  an  illustration 
of  the  complete  purification  of  a  product. 
Water  has  always  been  a  carrier  of  filth  and 
disease  germs  of  all  kinds,  much  of  it  passing 
constantly  through  sewers  to  the  ocean,  where 
it  is  evaporated  and  returned  to  the  earth 
where  the  processes  of  contamination  and 
purification  are  repeated.  We  can  feel  certain 
that  the  purest  water  has  held  filth  and 
disease  germs  in  suspension,  not  only  once, 
but  for  unnumbered  times.  But  we  continue 
to  drink  water  without  the  slightest  fear  of  the 
germs  it  has  carried  before  it  passed  for  the  last 
time  to  the  sea  and  then  to  the  earth.  Our 
only  fear  is  of  the  disease  germs  that  water 
may  have  gathered  since  it  passed  through 
this  natural  process  of  evaporation  and 
condensation." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  writer  claims,  what 
is  called  "pure  wool,"  the  unused  covering  of 
the  sheep,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  infected 
with  disease  than  is  used  wool.  Going  on  to 
judge  of  shoddy  and  wool  by-products  by  the 
fabrics  or  other  articles  into  which  they  are 
manufactured,  the  author  confesses  at  the  out- 
set that  the  processes  of  manufacturing  injure 
wool  fibers  so  far  as  length  and  strength  are 
concerned.     He  says: 

"It  follows  that  wool  is  better  suited  for 
making  cloth  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep  than 
when  later  it  is  reclaimed  from  a  manufactured 
product  and  converted  into  shoddy.  The 
staple  is  shortened  and  the  strength  is  impaired,  not  only  by 
the  processes  of  manufacturing,  Imt  also  -by  the  operation  of 
converting  it  again  from  the  manufactured  state  into  the 
fibrous  mass  called  shoddy. 

"The  different  varieties  and  grades  of  wool,  however,  vary- 
widely  in  length,  strength,  and  other  qualities,  and  it  follows 
that  much  of  what  is  known  as  shoddy  is  greatly  superior  to  a 
large  quantity  of  wool  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep. 

"All  of  these  materials  are  wool,  and  when  made  into  cloth 
are  of  equal  purity  and  cleanliness.  When  mixed  together  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  these  materials  can  no  more  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  than  Wyoming  wool  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Montana  wool  when  the  two  are  mixed  and 
manufactured  into  wool  goods. 

"The  value  of  wool  fibers  as  raw  material  for  manufacturing 
depends  not  on  whether  they  have  or  have  not  been  previously 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  goods,  not  on  whether  one  is 
called   'new  wool'  and  the  other  'shoddy,'  but  on  what  the 
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material  actually  is.  Varying  as  these  raw  materials  <1<>.  Borne 
shoddy  being  better  than  some  wool  and  some  wool  better  than 
some  shoddy,  they  arc  selected  on  their  intrinsic  merits  and 
mixed  together  for  manufacture  into  wool  goods.     They  arc 

also  mixed,  in  the  fibrous  state  or  alter  being  spun  into  yarn, 
with  other  textile  materials,  mohair,  camel's  hair,  cotton  flax, 
hemp,  jute,  ramie,  to  produce  the  particular  fabric  and  effeel 
desired. 

"If  s  fabric  fails  to  protect  the  wearer  against  cold  and 
damp,  hangs  badly  in  the  garment,  wears  shiny,  becomes 
threadbare,  lacks  durability,  or  is  defective  in  any  way,  the 
cause  of  the  defect  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  fact  that  the  raw 
material  has  been  used  once,  twice,  or  more  times  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing,  not  that  it  was  called  waste,  noils,  shoddy, 
or  wool,  not  on  the  proportions  in  which  those  materials  were 
used  or  mixed  with  other  textile  materials,  hut  on  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  raw  materials  irrespective  of  their  previous  con- 
dition and  on  the  way  in  which  they  were  converted  into  the 
finished  product.  Poor  cloth  is  often  made  of  new  wool  as  will 
as  shoddy.  Good  cloth  is  made  of  shoddy,  noils,  waste,  and 
wool  by-products,  as  well  as  new  wool." 


the  penetration  of  some  light,  and  lighl  can  replace  heal  to  a 

considerable   extent    in    tin     processes   of    vegetation.      To   (piote 
further: 

"Snow    has  aptlj    been  called  'the  poor  man's  manure.'      The 
reason   is  obvious.     Melting  snow    moistens   the  soil  gently  and 


SNOW    ON   THE   FARM 

SNOW  IS  A  BLESSING  that  to  many  of  us  brightens  as  it 
takes  its  flight,  but  it  is  a  real  boon  to  the  farmer  in  more 
than  one  way.  It  acts  as  a  blanket  to  protect  soil  or 
crops  from  frost;  it  checks  the  run-off  and  is  the  best  source  of 
ground-water;  it  facilitates  transportation  in  winter;  it  prevents 
tire  in  prairie  or  forest,  and  it  clears  the  air  of  dust  and  genus 
in  its  fall.  Writing  on  '"Snow  and  Its  Value  to  the  Farmer" 
in  The  Scientific  Monthly  (New  York,  February),  Dr.  Andrew  II. 
Palmer,  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  reminds  us  that 
in  cities  snow  probably  does  more  harm  than  good.  It  makes 
walking  difficult,  delays  transportation,  and  interferes  with  wire 
communication.  To  the  farmer,  however,  snow  is  an  asset. 
Alt  ho  it  does  make  roads  impassable,  and  altho  in  the  plains  of 
the  West  a  heavy  fall  temporarily  cuts  off  the  food-supply  of 
cattle,  snow  may  be  considered  an  agricultural  resource.  "A 
snow  year,  a  rich  year,"  says  one  proverb.     He  goes  on: 

"As  a  protective  covering  or  blanket,  snow  serves  very  much 
like  leaves  or  straw,  only  in  a  lesser  degree.  .  .  .  The  denser 
the  snow  the  poorer  it  is  as  a  protector.  Loosely  packed  snow 
containing  much  air  mixed  with  it  serves  as  the  best  blanket. 
Besides  being  a  poorer  conductor  of  heat,  and  therefore  a  better 
protector  than  ice,  loose  snow  permits  the  respiration  of  sub- 
merged vegetation,  which  proceeds  even  at  temperatures  far 
below  that  at  which  actual  growth  is  possible.      Grass  and  grain 


are    sometimes   smothered   when   the   snow,    through   alternate 
thawing  and  freezing,  is  converted  into  ice." 

Besides  serving  as  a  blanket,  a  covering  of  snow  prevents 
evaporation  from  the  soil  and  also  prevents  winter  winds  from 
tearing  the  dormant  vegetation.     Furthermore,   snow   permits 


gradually  without  condensing  particles  by  pounding  them  and 
without  floating  lip  any  clayey  mud  to  the  surface  to  encrust 
the  land  when  it  dries.  Rain  compacts  the  surface  soil,  but 
snow   and  frost  loosen  it. 

"'Snow  also  checks  the  run-off  when  the  temperature  is  low. 
Ground  water  is  replenished  more  easily  by  the  melting  of 
snow,  or  by  rain  falling  on  the  snow,  than  it  is  when  an  equal 
amount  of  rain  falls  upon  bare  ground.  Moreover,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  persist  longer. 

"As  a  source  of  moisture  snow  is  perhaps  less  important  than 
rain,  generally  speaking.  However,  in  the  Western  portions  of 
the  United  States  the  winter  snows  furnish  practically  all  the 
water  used  for  irrigation  and  power  purposes  throughout  the 
year.  Fortunately,  the  snowfall  in  the  Western  mountains  is 
abundant.  Packed  by  compression,  as  well  as  by  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing,  great  banks  and  drifts  of  snow  solidify 
to  ice.  Slow  melting  follows  in  the  spring  and  summer,  the 
resulting  water  collecting  in  natural  and  artificial  reservoirs 
to  form  the  only  available  summer  supply." 

Among  other  services  of  snow  on  the  farm  Dr.  Palmer  specifies 
its  value  as  a  road-bed  for  hauling  by  sled.  Logging  and  lum- 
bering, as  well  as  the  transportation  of  bulky  and  weighty 
quantities  of  grain,  wood,  coal,  and  ice,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished easily  without  the  snow.      He  goes  on: 

"Every  farmer  has  observed  that  a  good  hay  crop  follows  a 
winter  of  abundant  snow.  After  such  a  winter  the  subsoil  is 
almost  saturated. 

"The  beneficial  effect  of  snow  is  perhaps  more  readily  appar- 
ent in  the  case  of  winter  wheat  than  in  any  other  crop.  Wheat 
is  normally  a  winter  annual,  and  climate  is  its  most  important 
control.  It  requires  a  temperature  of  about  40°  F.  to  germi- 
nate, and  while  it  does  not  grow  at  a  lower  temperature,  the 
plants  inhale  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic-acid  gas  throughout 
the  winter.  Cool  weather  and  considerable  moisture  are  re- 
quired during  its  early  growth.  The  weather  conditions  pre- 
vailing during  the  winter  months  determine  its  density  of 
growth,  and  therefore  its  yield.  The  plumpness,  quality,  and 
color  of  the  grain  are  determined  by  the  wanner  and  drier  part 
of  the  year,  when  the  crop  ripens.  The  importance  of  snow  in 
the  early  growth  of  winter  wheat  is  paramount  in  regions  where 
the  winters  are  severe. 

"More  than  two-thirds  of  the  winter-wheat  acreage  in  the 
whole  United  States  is  included  within  the  eight  States  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  this  belt  the  winters,  tho  moderately 
severe,  usually  bring  sufficient  snow  to  protect  the  crop." 
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UK  QUESTION  is  asked: 
I  low  is  it  thai  siicli  mat  ters 

as  food-Values  and  diet  are 
in  any  way  connected  with  war- 
time food-problems?  People  eat 
in  peace  as   weil  as  war-time,  don't 

they?     And  their  health  demands 

certain    foods.      Of    course    soldiers 

have  to  have   special   foods,  that 
is  understood.   But  as  for  the  people 
at    home,    their    bodily    needs   are; 
surely  no  different  just   because  a 
country  is  at  war." 

A  second  thought,  however,  shows 
not  only  how  necessary  it  is  to 
save  certain  foods  for  the  Army 
and  Allies,  but  also  in  these  "times 
which  try  men's  souls,"  how  one's 
strength,  poise,  and  capacity  for 
work  should  be  kept  at  the  maxi- 
mum. In  this  way  all  working 
together  may  help  this  country  to 
prove  that  democracy  must  and 
shall  prevail. 

To  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  our  bodily  health — 
as  a  iidtion—a,s  near  perfection  as  is  humanly  possible.  And 
this  can  never  occur  unless  the  diet  is  well  planned  and  wisely 
eaten.  A  football  squad,  anxious  to  gain  the  greatest  amount  of 
-i  ivngth,  adopt  a  regular  course  of  training.  They  eat  at  the 
"training-table.''  To-day  this  country  should  be  at  its  training- 
table,  all  the  more  so  as  the  contest  is  not  a  mere  football  match, 
hut  a  struggle  to  determine  whether  this  world  is  going  to  remain  a 
place  worth  living  in.  That  is  why  our  every-day  diet  and  our 
habits  of  eating  have  become  a  war-time  problem. 

FOOD-MATERIALS  NECESSARY  TO  GOOD  HEALTH  — 
Any  sort  of  food  is  composed  of  materials  included  among  the 
following:  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  mineral  salts,  and 
\  itainines. 

Whole  books  have  been  written  on  these.  Scientists  have  held 
widely  varying  opinions  about  them.  In  fact,  so  extensive  is  the 
whole  subject  that  in  a  brief  article  like  this  it  is  not  possible  to 
discuss  them  in  detail.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  present 
certain  main  facts. 

THE  TWO  FUNCTIONS  OF  PROTEINS— Protein  is  both  a 
body-building  and  body-repairing  food-material,  and,  excepting 
water,  it  forms  a  part  of  more  different  kinds  of  food  than  any 
other  constituent.  In  fact,  no  living  things,  plant  or  animal, 
are  without  it.  White  of  egg  is  practically  pure  protein.  Other 
foods  which  are  especially  rich  in  proteins  are  milk,  lean  meat, 
fish,  peas,  and  beans. 

Chief  among  the  functions  of  protein  is  its  importance  as  a 
builder  of  bodily  tissues.  It  is  structural.  The  part  it  plays  is 
like  that  of  iron  in  a  locomotive.  Of  course  the  locomotive 
needs  its  other  metals,  its  water  and  coal,  but  without  iron  and 
steel  there  can  be  no  structure  inside  of  which  energy  can  be 
generated.  In  the  article  on  fats,  the  uselessness  of  an  auto- 
mobile without  gasoline  was  used  as  an  illustration;  but  it  is 
just  as  true  to  say  that  gasoline  can  not  produce  motion  without 
having  an  engine  inside  which  it  can  ignite. 

This,  then,  is  the  special  mission  of  proteins:  to  make  the 
body  a  suitable  structure  in  which  that  mysterious  power  called 
life  can  do  its  best  work. 

Because  of  this,  you  can  readily  see  that  protein  is  all-im- 
portant, not  merely  in  building,  but  also  in  keeping  the  body  con- 
stantly in  good  repair. 

THE  VALUE  OF  FATS— Fats  are,  as  you  have  learned,  chiefly 
valuable  as  fuel  for  the  body.  But  in  addition  to  being  con- 
sumed and  turned  to  energy,  fats  are  also  readily  stored  away 
by  the  body,  alongside  muscle  and  bone,  to  serve  as  a  reserve 
in  times  of  illness  or  extra  physical  exertion. 

Moreover,  in  cookery,  a  certain  amount  of  fat  serves  the 
practical  purpose  of  rendering  food  appetizing  and  rich-tasting. 


But   people  ought   not   to  allow    that   to  lead   them   into  habit-  of 
eating  too  much  fat. 

Vegetable  and  animal  fats  are  i  qually  valuable  as  fuel.  Butter 
is  more  than  a  fat;    it  contains  the  growth  stimulant  for  children. 

THE  VALUE  OF  CARBOHYDRATES— Carbohydrates,  like 
fats,  are  very  valuable  as  body  fuels.  The  two  most  important 
carbohydrates  are  Btaroh  and  sugar.  The  majority  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbohydrates. 
Sugar  is  like  fat  in  serving  to  make  food  more  palatable  and  in 
being  a  body  fuel.  But  as  a  fuel,  sugar  is  consumed  (and  thus 
used)  bv  the  body  far  more  rapidly  than  fat. 

THE  VALUE  OF  MINERAL  SALTS  AND  VITAMINES— 
Mineral  salts  are  very  necessary  in  forming  the  body's  bone>. 
and  for  keeping  the  system  in  good  all-round  running  order. 
These  mineral  salts  abound  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  one  reason 
why  those  foods  are  necessary  as  part  of  the  diet. 

Finally,  the  vitamines  are  substances  which  have  not  up  to  the 
present  been  thoroughly  understood;  but  it  is  now  recognized 
that  they  are  present  in  many  foods  and  are  essential  in  keeping 
up  good  health.     Milk  contains  vitamines  in  abundance. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  all  these  food-materials, 
— proteins,  fats.,  carbohydrates,  mineral  salts,  and  vitamines — 
are  necessary  for  good  health.  We  must  have  all  of  them  to  get 
the  necessary  well-balanced  diet.  One  reason  why  milk  is  so 
perfect  a  food  for  old  and  young  is  because  whole  milk  contains 
all  these  various  materials.  Yet  only  babies  and  invalids  live 
altogether  on  milk.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  make  our  diets  well 
balanced  by  wise  selection  among  various  sorts  of  food.  Here 
is  a  classification  of  food  into  five  groups,  each  of  which  should 
be  represented  every  day: 

THE  WELL-BALANCED  DIET— 1.  Fruits  and  vegetables, 
especially  valuable  for  their  mineral  salts.' 

2.  Milk,  cheese,  eggs,  meat,  fish,  and  dried  peas  and  beans, 
all  of  which  are  rich  in  proteins. 

3.  Cereals  (wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  rice),  which 
contain  much  starch,  the  cheapest  of  body  fuels. 

4.  Sugar  (molasses,  sirups,  honey,  and  other  sweets). 

5.  Fats  (butter,  lard,  meat  fats;  and  olive-,  cottonseed-,  corn-, 
and  peanut-oils),  which,  like  sugar,  are  valuable  in  providing 
fuel  and  a  satisfying  taste  to  food. 

In  the  normal  diet  of  the  adult  (and  all  this  discussion  of  food- 
values  is  about  the  adult)  each  of  these  groups  should  be  represented. 

In  normal  times,  with  normal  people,  the  food-proportions 
(speaking  in  terms  of  nutritional  units  rather  than  bulk)  ought 
to  be  divided  about  as  follows  among  those  five  groups: 

1.  15  per  cent.  2.  30  per  cent.  3.  30  per  cent.  4.  10  per 
cent.     5.  15  per  cent. 

That  would  give  a  well-balanced  diet,  and  is  worth  observing. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SUBSTITUTES— But  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  in  these  days  many  substitutions  are  advisable 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  extra  food  for  shipment  overseas. 
Therefore,  substitute  as  you  have  been  advised  in  previous 
articles.  But  in  substituting,  try  to  replace  each  food  which 
you  go  without  with  another  from  the  same  group.  In  that  way 
service  may  be  rendered  without  the  sacrifice  of  health. 

Here,  therefore,  is  the  problem  to-day  for  all:  to  eat  less  of 
the  foods  which  are  needed  to  ivin  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  up  health  with  a  diet  which  shall  be  ivell  balanced. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Name  some  ways  in  which  poorly  nourished  civilians  handicap 
their  soldiers  at  the  front. 

2.  Name  five  foods  in  which  proteins  predominate.  Fats. 
Carbohydrates. 

8.  Write  a  brief  paper  on  how  food  builds  and  repairs  the  body, 
giving  illustrations  of  ivhat  foods  do  this  most  effectively. 

J+.  With  the  aid  of  some  member  of  your  family,  plan  a  day's 
food-schedule  {which  might  actually  be  used  at  your  home)  in  which 
each  of  the  five  food-classes  mentioned  above  are  represented,  so  as 
to  give  a  well-balanced  diet,  and  which  at  the  same  time  conforms 
to  the  principles  of  conservation  and  substitution  explained  in 
previous  articles. 
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ISTORY  AND  ARCHEOLOGY   are  running  away 
from  us  with  invaluable  matter — living,  breathing 
records,"  says  Dr.  James  Sullivan,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History  of  the  University  of  the  state 

of  \iu  York.  The  State  historian  feels  that  now,  if  ever,  lie 
must  he  on  the  firing-line,  and  no  economy  is  less  justifiable 
than  that  which  would  curtail  the  publication  and  collection  of 


"Posters  for  recruiting,  for   Libert;    Loans,   thrift,  and   all 

Other  purposes  connected   with   the  war.      Programs  of  concerts, 

meetings,  fairs,  price-lists,  advertisements,  clippings  from  local 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  propaganda  material.  Photo- 
graphs or  prints  of  local  events,  of  soldier-,  bodies  of  troops, 
and    parades.      Manuscript     material,    such    as    letters,    diai 

sermons,  addresses,  and  miscellaneous  matter." 

If  such  material  is  not  gathered  now,  the  history  of  the  pari 


British  official  photograph.    Copyrighted  bj  Underwood  &  Underwood)  New  York. 

THE  LARGEST   WAR-PHOTOGRAPH   EVER   MADE. 

Taken  on  the  morning  of  April  «),  1017.  after  the  Canadians  had  completed  their  victory  at   Yimy  Ridge.      The  smoke  in  the  background  marks 
the  German  barrage  aimed  at  a  line  of  tanks.     Compared  with  the  men  in  front,  the  size  of  this  photograph  is  vividly  emphasized. 


records  of  the  time.  France,  Germany,  Britain — most  of  the 
European  countries,  in  fact — are  more  or  less  consciously  vision- 
ing  the  future  needs  for  clear  judgment  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  and  are  gathering  the  raw  materials  of  history.  What  Dr. 
Sullivan  is  doing  is  confined  to  the  State  of  New  York,  but  other 
States  are  doubtless  already  abreast  of  his  efforts  or  will  take 
warning  by  his  example.  Letters  have  been  sent  to  every 
county  librarian,  to  school  librarians,  to  historical  societies,  to 
teachers  of  history,  and  other  educational  groups,  asking  them 
to  feel  a  personal  obligation  to  preserve  significant  documents 
every  day.  In  an  article  on  his  work  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  we  see  the  kind  of  things  that  are  asked  for  to  form  the 
documentary  record  of  the  Avar: 

"Documents  which  are  official,  such  as  municipal  ordinances, 
proclamations  of  mayors,  notices  of  boards,  and  those  which  are 
semiofficial,  resolutions  of  public  meetings,  labor-unions,  church 
societies.  Announcements,  notices,  orders,  and  other  war- 
statements  issued  by  public-service  corporations. 


played  by  each  locality  in  the  war,  and  in  preparation  for  it,  is 
likely  to  be  lost  forever.  While  making  this  statement  Dr. 
Sullivan  points  to  our  indifference  to  our  archives  of  national 
history: 

"New  York  State  has  in  no  one  place  a  museum  showing 
exhibits  of  the  daily  life  of  the  people  during  the  Civil  War,  or 
even  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 

"Dr.  Sullivan  is  particularly  anxious  that  communities 
should  preserve  the  letters  received  from  soldiers  at  the  front. 
They  will  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  State  War  Museum,  and 
now  are  often  lost  after  being  printed  in  a  local  newspaper.  The 
Division  of  Archives  and  History  of  the  State  has  a  permissive 
statute  whereby  it  may  take  over  for  safe  preservation  the  record- 
in  a  township,  if  the  township  so  desires.  In  the  past  the 
cooperation  of  townships  by  contributing  their  records  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  State  has  not  been  active,  due  to  a  lack  of 
realization  of  the  broad  system  which  is  gradually  being  per- 
fected in  this  country  for  centralization  of  national  archives." 

The  story  is  told  of  a  mysterious  procession  passing  through 
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..i    \l.u-.ill i.    ila\    in  the  fateful  September  of 

|9\  |.      It  (  n  eaiTJ  wig  mail  ded   hv 

mill    riflei  Jin     mail--  i  nlallicd    the 

considered  too  preeioui  i<>  trust  to  tranapor- 

bj    nam,  ami    tin-    pro< .    don   had    marched   all    tin    wav 
I'll.    .«  ntrali/atioii   mentioned     bj    Dr.    Sullivan   is 
i  European  oountrii 

i.    Iin  it   i-   possible,   by   paying   a   -mall   insurance  ami 

I  vantage  of  a  system  which  obtains  from 

pari  of  tin   (i.imaii  Empire  tin-  town  records  which  it  is 

:  to  consult.      Tin  records  an-  mailed  to  the  Royal  Library 

Berlin*  arriving  in  three  or  four  days  after  request   i-  filed. 

Thi-  makes  a  national  cycle  of  archives  which  not  onlj  put-  the 

.nl-   on  a   plant'  of  highest   efficiency,   but    binds  tin-  whole 

ml  promotes  realization  of  tin-  importance  of  preserving 

iommiiuit.\  records.     The  national  archives  in  Paris  do  tin-  same 

thing,  bu1  take  a  little  more  time  aboul  it,     The  Record  Office 

..I  London  i-  tin-  archeological  center  for  Great  Britain.     There  is 

no  such  centralization  in  America." 

Instead  of  the  learned  societies  suspending  their  work  during 
tin  war  td.  ■  n  more  imperative  need  of  their  continuance: 

rtainly,  material  will  not  l>e  lacking  for  future  historians 

to  retrace  the  mournful  phases  of  this  world-wide  catastrophe 
ami  to  emphasize  the  role  that  our  nation  will  have  played; 
then  will  be,  to  be  sure,  such  diversity  and  such  contradic- 
tion   that     the    exact     truth    will    he    at     times  difficult    to  deter- 

mine.     Hut  if  nothing  is  to  escape  us  of  the  tactics  and  of  the 

valor  of  our  leaders,  and  of  tin  strategy  and  operation-  of  our 
armies,  of  the  heroism  and  of  the  endurance  of  our  soldiers,  why 
then  should  we  not  know  of  the  non-combatants  of  Prance,  of 
tin  life  in  the  parishes  and  attntnunes,  of  the  attitude  of  the  rural 
population,  of  its  sacrifice  to  insure  tin-  material  existence  of  the 
country,  of  the  energy  displayed  by  families  in  face  of  a  dimin- 
ished number  at  the  fireside,  and  of  the  griefs  which  have  heen 
brought   to  almost  all  door-/ 

"Each  one  of  us,  if  he  is  not  mobilized,  has  heen  a  witness 
for  two  \ears  or  more  of  the  constant  participation  of  the  coun- 
tryside in  the  common  resistance.  Each  one  of  us  follows  step 
bj  step  the  persevering  effort  of  those  who  have  had  charge  of 
the  abandoned  farms  and  the  obligation  of  rendering  them 
productive.  Each  one,  then,  can  tell  that  which  he  has  seen, 
put  down  that  which  he  has  observed,  and  so  contribute  to  a 
division  of  the  national  work  which  will  he  ours  after  victory 

COIIl. 

Somewhat  allied  with  the  war  library  is  the  war  museum  that 
England  is  organizing.  An  account  of  it  by  a  London  corre- 
spondent appears  in  The  Nation  (New  York);  and  doubtless 
when  the  materials  accumulate  we  shall  lie  stirred  to  a  similar 
enterprise: 

'"The  museum  will  consist  of  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the 

weapons  and  utensils  of  war — the  guns  and  bombs,  the  grenades 
and  trench  mortars,  the  air-ships  and  planes,  the  soldiers'  uni- 
forms and  trappings,  in  a  word,  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
the  actual  business  and  conduct  of  war — above  all,  everything 
that  makes  this  war  so  different  from  any  war  ever  fought  before. 
It  is  true  that  the  time  has  gone  by  when  man  had  the  leisure 
or  the  inclination  to  decorate  and  glorify  the  weapons  destined 
for  no  other  end  than  the  mutilating  and  killing  of  his  fellow  man, 
making  of  them  things  of  beauty,  the  delight  of  the  artist  no 
le—  than  the  warrior,  worthy  to  he  preserved  forever,  as  works  of 
art.  if  as  nothing  ejse.  War  to-day  does  not  give  us  arms  and 
armor  that  can  compare  with  the  most  insignificant  examples  of 
the  wonderful  collection  in  Vienna,  or  that  other  collection  almost 
as  wonderful  in  the  Wallace  Gallery.  London.  [The  writer 
fails  to  mention  the  greatest  collection  in  the  world  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.]  It  does  not  attempt  to  make 
itself  beautiful,  to  mask  its  hideousness  under  the  garb  of  art. 
The  get-up  of  the  modern  Launcelot  who  has  to  face  the  mud  and 
filth  of  the  trenches  would  lure  no  Lady  of  Shalott  from  her 
loom;  the  savage  would  make  a  braver  showing  in  her  mirror. 
If  there  is  any  beauty  in  modern  arms  and  armor,  it  is  the  beauty 
not  of  art.  but  of  science — the  beauty  of  appropriateness,  of 
ingenuity,  of  the  perfect  machine;  its  interest  is  for  the  scientific 
man.  the  engineer,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  mechanical  genius, 
or,  as  an  aid  in  his  task,  the  historian." 

While  the  instruments  of  warfare  are  made  for  sheer  utility 


without    aid   from  art ,  \  el    art    will   contributt    it-   quota    to   tin 

|h TNiam  Hi  record: 

While   the   mechanic  diligcntl.v    turn-  out    munitions  and   tin 

soldier  more  diligently   tight-,   the   artial    u   busy   making   hia 

record  of  it   all      of  the  oolossal,   temple-like  lactone-,   with   their 

dramatic  monstrous  machine-,  their  battalions  of  labor,  their 
mysteries  of  -moke  and  Same    of  the  abomination  of  desolation. 

in   the   rent    and   riven   battle-field,   in   the   desecrated    town.    id. 

dishonored  church     of  the  march  of  armies*  tin   travail  of  gun-. 

the    drill    of    starch-lights      the     flight     of    air—  Quadrons.      Tin 
English  munition  lithographs  bj   Penned]  are  Inn.  tin   reproduc- 
tions of  Muirhead  Bone's  drawings,  tin   paintings  bj  Nevinson, 

among  iiian.v  other  thing-.  BO  that  to  the  mechanical  a, id  scien- 
tific display  of  the  implements  of  the  new  scientific  and  mechani- 
cal fashion  of  making  war  there  will  he  the  pictorial  background. 
One  may  question  whether  Muirhead  Bone  was  tin  artisl  best 
qualified  to  chronicle  affairs  at  tin  front;  whether  present  war- 
fare, or  the  warfare  of  any  age.  is  best  expre-t  bj  N'ev  iiison- 
geometric  arrangement  of  cubes.  There  ;-  far  more  of  tin  spirit, 
the  movement  of  war.  in  the  tiniest  print  by  Charlel  or  Kaffct. 
Hut  work  characteristic  of  the  day  has  it-  value,  even  if  unsuc- 
cessful. How  much  contemporary  prints  and  drawing-  ami 
paintings  may  add  to  just  such  a  collection  was  realized  in  tin- 
Aircraft  Exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  last  winter. 
Indeed,  that  exhibition,  in  which  not  merely  machines  ami 
machinery  were  shown,  hut  also  prints,  paintings,  posters, 
fans,  and  [lottery  in  one  way  or  another  associated  with  them, 
gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  a  War  Museum 
planned  on  so  much  larger  and  more  comprehensive  a  scale. 
And  art  will  l>e  supplemented  by  photography,  by  the  plain, 
dull  statement  of  fact  in  tin  official  war-photographs  and  war- 
films,  while  not  the  least  important  part  of  the  museum  will 
be  the  War  Library." 


COLLEONI  RIDES  AWAY  WITH  HIS  HORSE 

AFTER  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  the  great 
/  \  Colleoni  descends  from  his  horse  in  the  piazza  at 
-^-  -*-  Venice  and  takes  a  journey  to  Rome.  The  bronze 
horses  of  the  Duomo  have  been  great  travelers,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  Colleoni's  charger  has  taken  the  step  he  has  so  long 
premeditated.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  world-shaking  events  now 
in  progress;  but  the  necessities  of  the  hour  add  something  to 
soften  their  hardships.  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  the  Italian  poet 
and  dramatist,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  act  that  saved  the 
greatest  equestrian  statue  of  the  world  from  the  destructive 
power  of  the  Huns,  remarks  that  "the  destiny  which  renders  tin- 
labor  necessary  has  the  advantage  of  increasing  our  love  for  the 
masterpiece  in  bringing  us  nearer  to  it."  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  after  the  invasion  of 
Italy  was  to  take  steps  for  the  removal  of  this  great  work  of 
Verrocchio  from  its  post  by  the  Grand  Canal.  For  three  years 
it  has  been,  boarded  up  and  buttressed  by  sand-bags,  but  the 
agony  of  its  peril  was  too  much,  and  "one  of  the  youngest, 
most  expert,  and  most  learned  members  of  the  General  Board 
of  Antiquities  and  Fine  Arts,*'  Arduino  Colasanto,  was  com- 
missioned to  carry  out  the  removal.  His  account,  translated 
by  Mabel  P.  Cook,  appears  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  along 
with  it  he  touches  on  some  points  of  interest  in  the  history  of  art — 

"We  met  with  no  difficulty  in  taking  down  the  figure  of 
Colleoni;  but  to  get  down  the  horse  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  scaffolding  materially  because  of  the  exceptional  weight, 
which  was  a  surprize  to  everybody/. 

"In  making  an  estimate  as  to  the  probable  weight  of  the 
statue,  the  experience  had  at  the  time  of  taking  down  the 
statues  of  Gattamelata,  at  Padua,  and  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  at 
Rome,  some  years  ago,  had  been  the  bases  of  reckoning.  Hut 
when  the  figure  of  the  warrior  had  been  taken  down,  disclosing 
a  large  opening  on  the  croup  of  the  horse  under  the  saddle,  we 
noted  with  amazement  that  the  bronze  was  of  twice  the.  normal 
thickness.  It  measured  23  centimeters  [nine  inches]  at  the  edge 
of  the  opening,  in  other  parts  reached  a  thickness  of  four  centi- 
meters [1>2  inches],  and  it  is  possible  that  the  feet  of  the  huge 
beast  are  solid. 

"I  thought  at  first  that  I  might  find  in  this  peculiarity  some 
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decisive  argument  to  clear  up  the  il.h:.  -tion  of  the  sculptor 

of  the  monument,  but  had  to  change  my  mind. 

"It  is  well  known  that  for  some  time  it  wat  -ion  wl. 

the  Florentine  Andrea  del  Verroeehk)  or  the  Venetian  Alessandro 
Leopardi  was  to  be  accredited  with  the  statin-.  Some  authors 
held  an  opinion  midway  between  these  opposing  views,  bnl  even 
these  are  far  from  agreeing  in  the  matter.  For  instance,  Adolfo 
\  •  nturi  accredits  the  horse  to  Leopardi  and  the  rider 
rocehio.  while  Reymond  believes  the  r  to  be  tl 

"Vasar   -  story  that  Verrocchio,  disgusted  by  the  decision  of 
the  Venetians  to  divide  the  eommission  between  him  and  Ballano. 
broke  the  head  and 
the  horse  and  went  baek  to 
Flor  -    not    generally 

•Threatened  with  death 
by  the  rulers  of  the  Re- 
public if  he  should  dare  re- 
turn, hi  id  to  have 
answered  that  they  should 
have  a  care,  for  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  put  baek 
the  heads  they  might  cut 
off.  least  all  such  a  head 
as  his.  while  he  would  know 
h*ow  to  put  back  the  head 
he  had  cut  off.  But  if  there 
is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  story,  and  if  the  further 
narrative  of  Vasari  that 
Verrocchio.  having  mended 
his  model,  cast  it  in  bronze, 
•ntnwiicted  by  docu- 
ments, the  fact  that  An- 
drea carried  the  finished 
model  of  the  horse  to  Flor- 
ence finds  confirmation  in 
an  application  made  by  him 
in  14S1  to  Frcole  I.,  of  I 
that  the  latter  might  ab- 
solve him  from  paying  a 
transit  tax  on  "a  horse  of 
rags  which  is  a 
beautiful  fancy.' 

When  Verrocchio  died 
in  Venice  in  14SS  he  left  the  commission  to  finish  the  statue 
to  his  pupil.  Lorenzo  da  Credi.  but  it  is  certain  that  the  model 
of  the  horse  and  rider  was  far  enough  along  to  take  from  it  the 
casts  necessary  for  the  wax  to  be  applied  to  the  framework,  be- 
cause Lorenzo  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  master,  in 
passing  on  the  commission  and  its  compensation  to  the  Floren- 
tine sculptor  Andrea  di  Domenieo.  declared  that  the  horse  and 
its  rider  were    already  executed  in  the  clay." 

"It  is  not  known  why  this  contract  never  went  into  effect. 
It  is  a  fact  that,  in  order  to  have  the  monument  finished,  the 
Venetians  were  obliged  in  1489  to  grant  a  safe  conduct  to  Ales- 
sandro Leopardi,  in  banishment  for  the  forgery  of  a  signature. 
But  the  work  was  not  finished  before  1492,  as  is  shown  by  a 
letter  which  the  orator  Taddeo  Vimercato  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Milan  in  that  year.  It  was  not  unveiled  to  the  public  view 
until  March  21,  1496,  according  to  the  diary  of  Sanudo." 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  disputed  authorship  of 
Verrocchio  and  Leopardi  are  presented,  as  illuminated  by  the 
revelation  of  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  bronze  now 
disclosed  by  taking  the  rider  off  his  horse.  They  are  known  to 
readers  of  the  history-  of  art,  but  the  young  connoisseur  here 
has  a  new  suggestion: 

*'I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  Colleoni  and  all  the  work  of  Verrocchio. 
Nothing  about  the  dainty  sculptor  of  the  'David.'  of  the  little 
.donna.'  of  'St.  Maria  Nuova,'  of  the  'Boy  with  the  Dolphin'  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  foretells  the  lofty  flight  that  should  lead 
him  to  express  in  the  huge,  massive,  rough  eondcttiert  the  image 
of  the  fierce  fighter,  the  personification  of  Will  and  Ene 
the  eternal  type  of  warlike  force,  the  figure  of  the  raven  that 
>ver  the  fields  of  battle  and  of  death. 

"Even  less  could  an  exceptional  work  like  the  Colleoni  find 
place  among  the  activities  of  Leopardi.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
only  known  as  a  medalist  who  had  made  the  figure  of  Christ 
in  the  die  for  the  ducat.     In  fact,  until  14S7  he  was  employed 


in  the  mint  in  Venice  without    pay,  and  when  a  salary 

ed  to  him  it  was  notably  lea  than  those  of  artists  w1 
name-  are  l<>M   lik«-  a   passing  shaduw.      In  tin-  -af<    oonducl   of 
1489  lie  i-  only  designated  a-   master  coiner  >>f  the  Venetian 
mint.      His  later  w.>rk».   such  "f  the  clock-tower 

and  the  banes  of  the  t!  8t.  Mark's  square,  exclude  the 

-Utility  that  he  should  ever  have  n  ipreme  heights 

of   ereath  e    power. 

"In  order  t<>  explain  t!  'a    marvelous  work  of 

art  like  the  Colleoni,  it  to  admit,  between 

Verrocchio  and  Leopardi.  the  int.  u  of  a  nature  suw 


COLLEONI  DEPARTS  FROM  VENICE. 


statue  of  Colleoni.  taken  from  its  base  near  the  Grand  Canal  in  Venice,  has  been  conveyed  along  with  the 
horse  to  Rome  for  safe  keeping  while  the  Austrian  menace  la<'s.     From  a  drawing  by  .1.  Simont. 


to  all  these  genial  natures  who  shall  have  at  last  made  a  BUg- 
gestion.  furnished  a  sketch,  and  one's  thought  turns  insistently 
to  the  great  pupil  of  Verrocchio — Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

"I  can  not  at  the  moment  and  from  memory  give  precise 
documentation,  but  surely,  calling  to  mind  the  note  left  us  by 
Lamazzo  of  a  horse  modeled  by  Leonardo,  remembering  that  in 
a  letter  to  Ludovico  il  Moro  he  calls  himself  sculptor,  thinking 
of  certain  drawings  of  his  of  soldiers,  of  the  numerous  studies 
made  for  the  monuments  of  Francesco  Stor/.a  ami  Trivulzio. 
of  many  drawings  at  Windsor,  of  a  horse  drawn  in  the  Codex 
Atlantico  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Colleoni  and  like  it  inspired 
by  the  antique  example  at  present  preserved  in  the  Archeological 
Museum  in  Florence,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  to  he  ail 
finally  to  arrive  at  giving  at  least  a  hypothetical  value  to  what 
i-  at  present  little  more  than  an  impression  made  up  of  in- 
definable, not  yet  coordinated  feelings. 

"I  know  very  well  that  Leonardo  is  not  met  with  authentically 
in  Venice  before  1500,  but  there  are  too  many  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  his  life  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  his  being  there 
earlier,  and.  if  I  remember  aright.  Uzielli  undertake-  to  show 
that  he  was  there  in  1492.  Indeed,  certain  drawings  of  his  of  a 
city  crooned  with  numberless  canals  seem  to  refer  directly  to 
Venetian  memorii  s." 

The  writer  describes  "the  beautiful  sight  granted  to  our 
souls  rather  than  to  our  eyes  at  the  moment  when  the  boat  bear- 
ing the  ijreat  cavalier  and  the  powerful  horse  slowly  drew  away 
from  the  fondamenic  of  the  Piazza  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 
moving  toward  the  open  lagoon."     He  cives  us  this: 

"In  the  last   sunset   light   the  outlines  of    the    alined  hoi. 
mirrored    in    the    picturesque    canals    grew    dim:    they    seemed 
gigantic  in  the  light  fog.  assuming  unreal  appearances,  as]  • 
of  things  dreamed  of.      Little  by  little  from  that  sea  of  sha 
and  silence  only  the  campaniles  emerged,  slender,  airy,  striving 
upward  like  the  aspirations  of  men  toward  the  first  stars. 

"The   enormous   brazen   ni.  led   to   mingle   its   outline 
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with  tli.   distant  mountains,  and  I  trulj  fell  in  thai  hour  thai 

pieces  wrought  bj  the  haud  of  man  can  no  more  die 

iii.iii  can  natural  formations,  because  their  natun   ii  related  to 

I  in  rocks  and  the  planets. 

i,,  ii.  u  in  11  tin    night  descended  with  greater  darkness  and 

along  the  horizon  nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  the  succession 

:.atll\   Ares  rising  over  Grappa  and    Montello,  it    seemed    to 

that    the  divine  simulacrum  arose  once  more  <>n  his  great 

horse,  no  longer  now  in  the   Piazza  Ban  Giovanni  e   Paolo,  l>ut 

.low  n  then   "ii  the  line  of  the  Piave,  expressing  lii-  terrible  will 

to  \  ictory  « ith  a  gesture!" 


I-    FREDERICK    WORSE   THAN   HE  SEEMS? 

GEORGE  111.  <li<l  not  long  Burvive  in  bronze  to  ornament 
Bowling  Green  when  the  colonists  put  their  backs  up  at 
Great     Britain.      But     Frederick     the    Great,     whom    a 
Princeton  professor  has  dubbed  "the  head  devil  of  the  whole 

Prussian  philosophy  ."still  holds      

hi-  place  in  front  of  tin-  War 
i  'ollege  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Ralph  Block,  of  the  New  York 
Tri  I)  a  m  ,  speaks  of  hi  m  as  "lurk- 
ing"; from  t  he  pose  of  the  statue 
li.  mi  ms  to  hi  sauntering,  hut 

a  ino\  etneiit  is  on  foot  to  put 
an  end  to  his  presence  and  turn 
him  into  something  like  bul- 
lets. The  colonial  precedent 
stems  to  impose  itself  strongly 
on  the  imagination,  if  any  num- 
ber can  be  found  to  take  Dr. 
McKlroy,  of  Princeton,  serious- 
ly. The  1'rihiini' s  correspon- 
dent doesift  seem  to  take  the 
statue  any  more  seriously  than 
have  Washington  people  since 
the  war  began:  Tin-  watchman. 
at  the  War  College  reports  per- 
fect quiet  around  the  statue  up 
to  the. present,  and  even  hints 
that  a  little  excitement  would 
be  welcomed,  by  him  at  least. 

"The  general  attitude  seems 
to  he  that  if  the  man  who 
founded  the  (lerman  State 
looked  anything  like  the  statue 
of  him  in  Washington.  God 
help  the  German  people. 

"Charles  Moore,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts, calls  the  statue  "in- 
noxious,' which  may  be  a 
milder  term  than  it  sounds. 
The  statue  arrived  in  the 
United  States  after  Prince 
Henry,  the  Kaiser's  brother, 
made  his  triumphant  journey 
through  an  unbroken  chain  of 
Vereins  and  Bunds  that  ex- 
tended from  coast  to  coast  in 
the  United  States.  It  came  as 
a  gift  from  the  Kaiser  himself, 
and  was  a  bronze  replica  of  an 

original  in  marble   by   Prof.    T.   Uphues.    now   standing   in   the 
Siegesalle,  in  Berlin. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  President,  put  the  statue  out  in  front 
of  the  War  College,  thus  showing  a  good  deal  of  judgment,  for 
few  people  ever  get  to  see  it  there. 

"As  a  head  devil,  Frederick  either  must  have  been  a  good 
dissembler  or  Professor  Uphues,  who  appears  to  be  unknown  in 
the  better  sculpting  circles  of  the  United  States,  was  deliberately 
trying  to  make  him  as  acceptable  as  possible  to  the  American 
public.  He  stands  something  more  than  life-size  on  a  pedestal 
that  Congress  provided  for  him.  in  cocked  hat,  long  coat  thrown 
open,  "braided  hair,  face  in  profile,  and  a  light  stick  in  his  hand. 

"By  all  odds  he  looks  like  a  school-teacher  or  a  fairly  prosper- 
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RICH  GIFTS  WAX  POOR  WHEN  GIVERS  PROVE  UNKIND. 


out  German  drug-store  keeper.     He  is  rather  deck,  disclose*  ;■ 
curved  i>ut  quite  unpatrioian  note,  and  even  a  retreating  chin, 

and  you   caift    discover  anything  alioul    him    that    betoken-    the 
I  Y.  d.iick    who   kepi    a  regiment   of  seven-foot   grenadi. 

"As  a  dangerous  exponent  of  German  propaganda  he  is  about 

on   a    par    with    a    picture   of   the    Kai-.-r  '■    spindle-legged   Crown 
Prince.       It   is  barely  possible  that  he  i-  more  effective  in  the  war 

against  Prussia  in  bis  present  form  than  be  would  be  cast  into 
bronze  bullets.     Who  knows  but  thai  such  aimless  and  innocuous 
German ar1  can  do  more  to  betray  the  constitutional   weakm 
of  the  enemy   mind   than  any   number  of   documents  on   the 
matter?" 

Dr.  McElroj  lias  recently  finished  "a  painstaking  study  of  the 
eleven  posthumous  volumes  of  the  works  of  Frederick  the 
Great,"  and  has  extracted  such  gems  as  the  following: 

"If  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  it  we  will  be  honest;  if 
deception  is  necessary  let    us  be  cheats. 

"One  takes  when  one  can; 
one  is  wrong  only  when  one  is 
obliged  to  give  back. 

"No  ministers  at  home,  but 
clerks.  No  ministers  abroad, 
but  spies. 

"  Form  alliances  only  in 
order  to  sow   animosities. 

"  Kindle  and  prolong  war 
between  my  neighbors. 

"Always  promise  help  and 
never  send  it. 

'"There  is  only  one  person  in 
the  kingdom— thai  is  myself. 

"If  possible,  the  Powers  of 
Europe  should  be  made  en- 
vious against  one  another  in 
order  to  give  occasion  for  a 
coup  when  the  opportunity 
arises. 

"  If  a  ruler  is  obliged  to 
sacrifice  his  own  person  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  he  is 
all  the  more  obliged  to  saeri- 
lice  treaty  engagements  the 
continuance  of  which  would  be 
harmful  to  his  country.  Is  it 
better  that  a  nation  should 
perish  or  that  a  sovereign 
should  break  his  treaty? 

"Do  not  be  ashamed  to 
make  interested  alliances  in 
which  you  yourself  can  derive 
the  whole  advantage.  Do  not 
make  the  foolish  mistake  of 
not  breaking  them  when  you 
believeyour  interests  require  it. 

"When  he  is  about  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  some 
foreign  Power,  if  a  sovereign 
remembers  he  is  a  Christian 
he  is  lost." 

Dr.  McElroy  seems  to  have 
reason  enough  in  the  above 
maxims   for  what  he   goes   on 

to  say: 


Statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  front  of  the  War  College  in  Wash 
ington.  given  to  the  nation  l>>  William  II..  and  now  fell  to  be  de  Irop 


"These  statements  are 
characteristic  of  the  philosophy 
w  hich  Frederick  the  Great 
gave  as  an  inspiration  first  to 
Prussia  and  then  to  Prussianized  Germany.  The  methods 
of .  his  life  were  true  to  his  philosophy.  vice  and  fraud 
and  dissipation  were  the  inspiration  of  his  career,  and  the 
ideas  which  he  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  German  people 
bear  fruit  to-day  in  the  shape  of  a  war  conducted  as  he  felt  wars 
must  be  conducted  to  be  efficient. 

"I  can  not  see  how  the  American  people  can  rest  satisfied 
to  have  the  statue  of  this  man  balancing  the  statue  of  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette  near  the  square  which  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Andrew  Jackson  in  front  of  the  Executive  Mansion  of  a 
free  and  idealistic  people.  I  am  convinced  that  this  statue 
should  be  removed.  The  ideals  of  America  should  scorn  any 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  the  Prussian."- 
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RELIGION  -AND-  SOCIAL-  SERVICE 


THREE   FAMOUS   NEW  YORK   CHURCHES  To   COMBINE 


NORTHWARD  THE  TREND  of  congregations  takes  iis 
way  in  New  Fork  City,  and  churches  reluctantly  follow, 
hut  an  exception  lo  thi>  rule  "ill  be  seen  in  a  merger  of 
three  Presbyterian  churches  to  draw  their  worshipers  southward 
to  the  down-town  -it<  .  The  "Old  First,"  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Eleventh  Street,  is  not  called  upon 
io  interrupt  it >  history  of  over  two 
hundred  years;  l>ut  the  University 
Place  Church  at  Tenth  Street  and 
(Jniversitj  Place  and  Dr.  Parkhurst's, 
tlie  little  Romanesque  gem  set  in  its 
Burroundings  of  modern  sky-scrapers 
at  T\\cnt\  -I'ourt  h  Street  and  Madison 
Square,  seem  likely  to  go  the  waj  of 
all  temporal  tiling  in  New  York. 
The  congregations  propose  to  con- 
solidate into  one  with  recognition  of 
the  parent  stalk  now  presided  over 
by  Dr.  Howard  Duffield.  "No  con- 
solidation plan  of  such  general  inter- 
est and  importance  has  ever  been 
suggested"  in   New    York,  says  the 

New  York  Times,  and.  indeed,  these 
churches,  "through  their  long  years 
of  usefulness  in  the  social  and  spiri- 
tual life  of  the  metropolis,"  have 
earned  something  like  national  lame. 
'/'.'..    Tina  s  continues: 

"They  have  been  fortunate  in  their 
pastoral  relations,  each  minister  hav- 
ing served  his  charge  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Dr.  Duffield, 
Dr.  Parkhurst,  and  Dr.  Alexander 
ha\e  been  more  than  religious  leaders 
of  a  limited  parish  or  congregation. 
They  are  all  men  of  marked  individu- 
ality, to  whom  religion  has  meant 
good  government  and  a  recognition 
of  the  Church's  responsibility  to  the 
foreign-born  residents  of  the  city 
a<  well  as  to  their  congregations. 

"These  three  Presbyterian  churches,  to  whose  pastors  and  of- 
ficers the  old  problem  of  changed  conditions  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods has  been  so  forcibly  presented,  have  all  left  memorials  of 
vital  worth  in  dealing  with  new  and  difficult  problems  of  city 
life.  Their  solution  of  the  present  problem,  in  the  consolidation 
of  interests,  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  might  be  called  common- 
sense  business  vision  in  Church  management,  combined  with  a 
far-sighted  recognition  of  the  real  duty  of  the  Church  to  the 
community.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  in  their  future  work 
the  center  of  activity  should  be  in  the  Old  First  Church,  the 
parent  body  of  Presbyterianism  in  this  city,  with  its  venerable 
rcord  of  over  two  hundred  years  since  its  foundation  in  Wall 
Street,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  tall  Banker-' 
Trust  Building,  an  object-lesson  of  the  startling  changes  in  the 
commercial  and  social  life  of  New  York.  The  artistic,  teniplc- 
like  structure  of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  its  classical  dome  instead  of  the  ecclesiastical  spire,  is 
another  striking  object-lesson  of  these  metropolitan  mutations 
within  a  very  short  time,  as  it  was  completed  barely  twelve 
years  ago  on  the  Twenty-fourth  Street  corner  purchased  for  the 
church  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  in  ex- 
change for  its  original  corner  now  occupied  by  the  Metropolitan 
Tower.  With  their  endowment  funds  and  the  prospective  sale 
of  the  properties  of  the  Madison  Square  and  the  University 
Place  churches,  there  will  be  available  for  the  new  work  of  the 


combined  organization*  a  fund  of  (2,(100,000  or  over,  insuring 
the  foundation  of  a  Btrong  Presbyterian  Church  center  on  lower 

Fill  h  A\  <  niie 

"The  Old  First,  like  Old  Trinity,  has  been  a  mother  of  chur 
The   Scotch,    tin     Brick,    and    tin     Fifth    Avenm     Presbyterian 
churches  an    offshoots  of    the   parent    stock,  and  perhaps  their 


NEW   YORK'S   PARENT    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH, 


Which,  alter  il<  proposed  c 
tutional  church  to  defy 


onsolidation  with  two  oilu-r  down-town  societies,  will  become  an  insti- 
city  changes,  and  continue  it-  history  of  over  two  hundred  years. 


vigorous  career  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  sterling  moral 
liber  of  New  York's  old  Presbyterian  families.  Now,  in  it-  old 
age,  it  is  taking  to  itself  some  of  its  younger  but  far  from  youth- 
ful associate  churches,  the  University  Place  Church  being  over 
seventy  years  old  and  the  Madison  Square  Church  sixty-five 
years.  The  harmonious  working  out  of  this  broad  consolida- 
tion plan,  which  entails  the  visible  extinction  of  two  eminent 
churches  in  the  near  future,  is  doubtless  unique  in  tin  annals  of 
New  York  City  churches." 

The  purpose  of  the  combination  is  set  forth  in  a  statement 
issued  by  the  committee  of  the  three  churches  in  charge  of  the 

details  of  tin    consolidation: 

"  The  purpose  of  this  consolidation  is  to  establish  a  down-town 
Presbyterian  center,  with  a  strong  member-hip  and  endowment 
and  with  a  constructive  program  for  both  church  and  institu- 
tional activities.  It  is  understood  that  this  plan,  which  has 
net  nth  been  carefully  considered  by  the  pastor-  and  some  of 
the  officers  of  all  three  churches,  has  enlisted  practically  unani- 
mous approval. 

"While  this  consolidation,  if  effected,  will  create  a  single 
church  organization,  it  is  not  expected  that  it  will  make  any 
change,  certainly  during  the  present  season,  in  the  services 
which  are  now  being  carried  on  in  the  three  churches  or  in  their 
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other  activities.     The  i>lun  looks  to  the  Future  and  ia  Inoident  to 
at  changes  in  the  residential  and  hotel  districts  of  t!"   oitj 
The   rormer   residential   distriot    between   Thirty-fourth   sir.,  i 
ami  Twenty-third  Street,  of  which  the  Madison  Square  church 
i-  th.'  natural  center,  has  been  almost  completely  given  up  to 

business  uaes,   while   the  residential  and   hotel   population  of  the 

lower  Fifth  Avenue  and   Washington  Square  district   has  [n- 
,-ed,  and  this  increase,  under  the  protection  of   the  zoning 

!  m>  hk.l\    to  he  permanent." 


DR.   PARKHLKSTS   CHURCH. 

Only  twelve  years  old,  it  has  already  outlived  its  use  and  is  likely  to  succumb  to 
the  inroads  of  surrounding  commerce. 


The  history  of  the  Old  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which,  "in 
substance  if  not  in  name,"  will  be  the  inheritor  of  the  work  and 
properties  of  the  other  two,  is  full  of  interest: 

"It  was  founded  in  1716,  and  celebrated  its  duo-centenary 
with  considerable  formality  two  years  ago.  It  originally  met  in 
a  private  house,  which  by  an  act  of  the  City  Council  of  August 
7,  1717,  was  recognized  as  'the  Public  Meeting  House  for  the 
Dissenting  Protestants,  called  Presbyterians.'  Later  it  held 
services  in  the  City  Hall,  which  then  stood  on  the  present  site 
of  the  sub  treasury,  and  a  few  years  afterward  erected  its  first 
building  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets  on 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Bankers'  Trust  building. 

"The  church  was  considerably  damaged  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  British  Army  used  it  as  a  barracks  and  riding- 
school,  and  pending  repairs  the  congregation  worshiped  in  St. 
George's  and  St.  Paul's  chapel.  From  1809  to  1811  the  congre- 
gation were  the  guests  of  the  French  Episcopal  Church  in  Pine 
-Street.  In  the  early  forties,  however,  the  New  York  Presby- 
tery thought  that  'this  church  of  unique  eminence  should  leave 
the  crowded  region  and  occupy  a  frontier  post  on  Fifth  Avenue.' 
Accordingly,  the  property  on  the  west  side  of  the  avenue,  ex- 
tending from  Eleventh  to  Twelfth  Street,  was  purchased;  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  in  1844,  and  the  church  building,  a  fine 
example  of  Gothic  architecture,  was  dedicated  in  1846. 

"George  Whitfield  conducted  a  revival  in  the  Old  First  Church 
in  1740;  Jonathan  Edwards  began  his  ministry  there;  and  John 
Rogers,  one  of  Whitfield's  converts,  a  friend  of  Washington,  and 
moderator  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Assembly  held  in  America, 
was  the  pastor  for  fifty  years." 


BEFORE  THE   NEXT   DRAFT 

Oi  R  LESSONS  ARE  COMING  home  to  nafaat    The 
new  500,000  «rho  go  into  camp  in  April  or  May  ahould  be 
enabled  to  profit  by  what  even  our  ihorl  experience  hai 
taught  us.     Before  they  go  The  Meihodiei  Recorder  (Pittsburg) 
would  have  the  Churches  take  stock  of  our  knowledge  acquired 
from  experience  ami  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  adventure. 
"Many  of   the  bad  effects  of   the  life  in  a  training- 
camp   could   be   prevented    by    the    right    kind  of 
preliminary  training  and  coaching."     Judging  by 
the  experience  in  the  first  draft,  this  organ  of  the 
Methodist    Protestant   denomination    goes    on    to 
say  that   "comparatively   few   of    the  young  men 
have  a  char  conception  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war 
and  why  the  United  States  is  involved  in  it."     As 
morale  is  vital  to  fighting  efficiency,  "morale  can 
not    be    developed    without    knowledge."      Some 
other  needs  are  brought  out: 


"Young  men  need  a  bigger  motive  for  getting 
and  keeping  fit  than  ambition  or  fear  of  physical 
dangers  along  the  pathway  of  indulgence  in  drink 
and  vice.  Experience  is  convincing  that  young 
men  will  respond  to  the  higher  motives,  such  as 
loyalty  to  one's  country,  one's  friends  and  family, 
and  a  sense  of  obligation  to  God,  when  properly 
presented.  Such  motives  hold  young  men  steady 
when  fear  of  consequences  utterly  fail.  If  they 
can  have  such  motives  put  before  them  and  ac- 
cepted before  they  leave  home  the  fight  for 
character  and  military  efficiency  is  largely  won 
before  they  reach  the  training-camp. 

"The  examples  of  capable  young  men  who  have 
been  put  out  of  business  as  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
are  out  of  the  war — broken  in  health  and  spirit,  a 
disappointment  to  themselves  and  their  friends — 
because  of  inadequate  information,  should  make 
all  Americans,  especially  religious  and  educational, 
patriotic,  and  benevolent  organizations  keen  to  do 
the  preliminary  educational  work  which  will  largely 
prevent  such  tragedies. 

"The  young  men  can  be  aroused  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  honor  and  privileges  which  be- 
long to  such  heroic  service  for  humanity.  It  is 
possible  to  make  them  enthusiastic  and  eager  to 
become  fit  to  fight.  Fully  50  per  cent,  of  the 
morale  can  be  put  into  them  before  they  leave 
What  this  may  mean  every  military  expert  can  testify." 


home. 


The  Church  is  herewith  urged  to  map  out  a  plan  of  campaign, 
simple  and  yet  adequate,  through  cooperation  with  a  church 
federation,  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  the  city  or  county  Sunday- 
School  Association.  Plans  must  be  made  to  take  into  account 
all  the  young  men,  Jewish  and  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  so 
the  first  essential  is  a  representative  committee  from  the  leading 
religious,  educational,  and  welfare  organizations,  to  block  out 
the  main  outlines  of  the  plan  of  campaign.  Suggestions  are 
made  in  this  way: 

"  Conduct  conferences  in  various  sections  of  the  community 
for  six  or  eight  weeks,  to  which  all  of  the  drafted  men  in  the 
vicinity  could  be  personally  invited.  At  these  conferences  a 
regular  course  of  subjects  might  be  presented,  such  as,  for 
example:  'Why  America  Is  at  War,'  'What  Is  the  Significance  of 
the  Selective  Draft?'  'The  Marks  of  a  Good  Soldier,'  'How  to 
Get  Ready  for  the  Training-Camp,'  'What  Is  a  Camp  Like?' 
'What  to  Avoid  When  One  Gets  to  Camp,'  'The  Compensations 
of  Military  Training,'  'Religion  and  the  War,'  'The  Soldier's 
Place  in  the  New-World  Order  after  the  War.'  These  con- 
ference sessions  ought  to  have  careful  leadership.  While  each 
should  be  opened  by  competent  speakers,  military,  educational, 
or  professional,  there  should  be  a  leadership  which  will  conduct  a 
discussion  and  draw  from  the  young  men  their  problems  and 
needs  in  the  way  of  information.  They  should  be  more  than  a 
series  of  lectures  or  talks. 

"Special  addresses  might  be  given  at  regular  church  services, 
mid-week  meetings,  men's  clubs,  and  Bible  classes 
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"An  organized  effort  plight  be  made  along  the  lines  of  the 
'Cleveland  Plan,'  now  in  preparation,  to  interview  every  one 
of  the  drafted  men,  using  for  this  purpose  wise,  reliable,  repre- 
sentative laymen.  These  young  men  could  be  met  in  small 
groups,  at  convenient  times  and  places.  An  evening  given  to  a 
group  of  six  to  ten  would  .have  tremendous  meaning  to  the 
young  men,  and  prepare  for  the  more  intensive  work  <>!  the 
conference  and  cjasses. 

"Special  pamphlets  on  personal  hygiene,  athletics,  Bible 
study,  military  history,  military  organizations,  etc.,  might  be 
circulated  freely." 


CHURCH    GAINS    FALLING    OFF 

FINANCIAL  BUT  NOT  NUM  ERICAL  PROSPERITY  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Church  history  of  the 
United  States  covering  the  year  1917.  "War-conditions" 
is  the  phrase  used  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll  in  explanation.  The 
net  increase  hi  members  was  only  573,295,  and  this  is  less  by 
is.!,329  than  the  total  gain  reported  for  1916.  It  is  also  less 
than  the  average  of  the  past  five  years.  Fluctuations  in  mem- 
bership statistics,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  common  even  in  ordinary 
years,  but  the  nature  of  the  variations  of  the  past  year  point 
to  definitely  assignable  causes.  "A  few  denominations  may 
have  prospered  more  than  usual  under  the  prevalent  war- 
conditions;  but  churches  with  a  large  element  of  foreign-speak- 
ing population  have  had  a  lean  year."  The  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church  reports  the  loss  of  one-fourth  of  its  entire  membership, 
and  "the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  embracing  large  bodies  of 
European  population,  has  had  an  increase,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  editor  of  the  'Official  Catholic  Directory,'  of 
only  about  175,000  population,  equivalent  to  about  148,750 
communicants,  as  against  390,000  increase  in  1916,  a  falling 
off  of  about  241,000."  The  report  which  Dr.  Carroll  prepares 
for  The  Christian  Herald  (New  York)  shows  that  it  is  the  larger 
bodies  that  make  the  gains,  as  in  former  years.     We  read: 

"The  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  14,618,000  communi- 
cants, added  148,750;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with 
3,887,000,  gained  144,000,  its  largest  increase  in  this  century 
except  one;  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  with  1,237,000,  advanced 
by  59,000;  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  with  1,581,443, 
gained  38,416;  the  Baptists,  Northern,  Southern,  and  Colored, 
with  6,106,604,  gained  nearly  77,000,  and  other  denominations 
had  smaller  increases.  The  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  de- 
clines to  give  statistics  of  members.     It  had  in  1906,  85,096. 

"The  aggregate  of  church  members  for  the  167  denomina- 
tions is  40,515,126.  This  huge  total  is  made  up  chiefly' of  the 
great  denominational  groups,  as,  Baptists  (fifteen  bodies), 
6,442,393;  Catholics  (three  bodies),  14,663,342;  Lutherans 
(eighteen  bodies),  2,460,937;  Methodists  (sixteen  bodies), 
7,782,018;  Presbyterians  (eleven  bodies),  2,225,879;  Disciples 
of  Christ  (two  bodies),  1,396,466;  Protestant  Episcopal  (two 
bodies),  1,083,366;  Reformed  (four  bodies),  514,061;  Eastern 
Orthodox  (seven  bodies),  490,500;  Mennonites  (twelve  bodies), 
66,542;  Friends  (four  bodies),  119,263;  Dunkards  (four  bodies), 
128,363;  United  Brethren  (two  bodies),  367,959;  Adventists 
(six  bodies),  117,569;  Evangelical  Association  (two  bodies), 
209,483;  Scandinavian  Evangelical  (three  bodies),  62,900; 
Latter-Day  Saints  (two  bodies),  420,000. 

"There  are  181,808  ministers,  an  increase  of  1,244,  and 
226,609  churches,  an  increase  of  1,006." 

Church  union  is  showing  activity  among  the  Lutherans, 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterians.  Four  Norwegian  Lutheran 
bodies  have  achieved  consolidation  and — 

"An  agreement  exists  to  merge  three  of  the  four  large  general 
bodies  of  Lutherans,  the  General  Synod,  the  General  Council, 
and  the  United  Synod  South.  If  the  plan  is  ratified,  the  united 
body  will  have  about  a  million  communicants. 

"Plans  for  the  reunion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  South- 
ern Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  have  made  progress.  The 
united  body  would  have  over  6,000,000  communicants.  The 
Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian  Churches  are  also  consid- 
ering whether  they  can  not  consolidate." 

In  spite  of  the  smaller  membership  gains,  optimism  is  the  note 
of  the  man  who  gages  statistically  the  religious  life  of  the  coun- 


try. Money  "talks"  in  tones  mingled  with  more  aooentS  than 
mere   "amounts."      Thus 

"The  financial  resources  of  the  Churches,  heavily  taxed  by 
contributions  to  tin  Red  ( Jross,  the  Y.  M.  ('.  A.,  the  V.  W.  C.  A., 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  similar  organizations  lor  the  care 

of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  own  and  allied  countries,  and  for 

the    relief    of    w  ar-dc\  a-ta  1  ed    populations,    have    not    failed    to 

support  generously  their  own  church  and  benevolent  work. 
Besides  the  many  millions  going  through  general  and  denomina- 
tional channels  for  war-purposes,  tin  leading  Churches  show 
large  increases  in  the  amounts  contributed  for  missions,  home 
and  foreign,  and  other  denominational  enterprises.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  (Northern)  gave  14,250,000  to  its  missions,  an 
increase  of  $500,000,  and   for  all  denominational  purposes,  $31,- 

(mm).o(K),  a   net    increase  of  over  $3,000,000.     The   Methodisl 

Episcopal  Church  gave  $5,500,000  to  its  missions,  an  men 
of  $250,000,  besides  special  contributions  of  many  millions  to 
educational,  endowment,  and  ministerial  pension  fund-.  It 
plans  to  raise  for  its  missions  $15,()(X),(XX)  a  year  for  the  next 
five  years.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  finished  its 
ministerial  pension  fund  at  the  end  of  February  last,  for  which 
it  raised  nearly  $8,750,000,  :?:{, 750.000  beyond'  the  goal  it  had 
set.  Its  total  contributions  for  other  denominational  purp 
reached  the  sum  of  $25,500,000,  an  increase  of  $1,400,000. 

"Altogether  it  has  been  a  great  year  lor  the  churches,  which 
show  a  strong  tendency  to  increase  of  coop*  ration  and  federa- 
tion, finding,  despite  differences  in  creed  and  church  govern- 
ment, much  common  ground  for  harmonious  work  in  caring 
for  the  nation's  armed  forces  and  in  assisting  our  Government 
in  furthering  the  purposes  of  the  war  in  every  way  possible." 


MINISTERS,   DON'T   SWEAR 


A  T  FIRST  BLUSH  it  seems  an  extravagant  idea  to  caution 
a—\  ministers  and  religious  leaders  against  encouraging 
-^-  -*■  swearing,  but  in  a  world  where  so  many  things  have 
come  about  that  one-half  the  people,  at  least,  universally  damn, 
it  is  not  strange  that  profanity  creeps  into  the  pulpit  too.  The 
Watchman-Examiner  (Boston)  finds  it  "disgusting,  not  to  say 
horrifying,  to  every  right-minded  person  to  note  the  increasing 
use  in  common  speech  of  words  and  phrases  that  come  under 
the  category  of  the  profane."  This,  of  course,  applies  to  the  non- 
clerical  part  of  society,  but  when  we  brand  profanity  as  "an 
offense  against  common  decency  and  good  manners,  as  well  as  a 
sin  against  God,"  the  Baptist  journal  wonders  if  this  is  "any  less 
true  when  the  offender  is  a  minister  and  the  place  a  pulpit  and 
the  occasion  or  the  excuse  the  heat  of  passion  against  an  iniqui- 
tous nation  and  an  unrighteous  war."     We  read: 

"Years  ago  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  the  London  City  Temple, 
startled  and  shocked  the  world  by  exclaiming  in  the  midst  of  an 
impassioned  denunciation  of  Turkish  atrocities,  'God  damn  the 
Turk!'  Such  an  invective,  and  others  of  a  similar  character, 
writh  another  application  and  objective,  have  become  so  common 
nowadays  that  they  neither  startle  nor  shock  us  as  the  original 
utterance  did.  But  ought  we  not  to  be  startled  and  shocked'.' 
Are  such  expressions  in  the  pulpit  or  in  supposedly  religious  speech 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  gospel  for  which  the 
pulpit  stands?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  leave  the  matter  of 
dealing  with  the  eternal  destinies  of  those  responsible  for  this 
wicked  war  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  God  who  is  almighty, 
merciful,  and  just?  There  is  no  excuse  in  these  days  for  smooth 
sayings  and  mincing  words;  no  excuse  for  a  man  in  whose  soul 
is  not  seething  hot  and  furious  hatred  for  the  iniquitous  war, 
and  fierce  indignation  against  those  whose  cruel  ambitions  and 
lustful  passions  have  thrust  it  upon  us.  But  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  minister  who  in  his  endeavor  to  declare  that  hatred  allows 
himself  to  use  words  and  phrases  that  in  any  other  connection 
and  directed  toward  any  other  objective  he  would  be  the  tirst 
to  condemn  as  profane.  Even  tho  he  might  justify  to  himself 
his  strong  words  by  the  plea  of  extreme  provocation,  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  the  average  boy  in  the  congregation  before  him 
failed  to  catch  the  essential  and  saving  distinction  between 
damning  the  Kaiser  and  damning  anything  else  against  which 
for  any  reason  resentment  might  rise.  Men  who  stand  as  rep- 
resentatives of  religion  should  be  ever  on  the  alert  against  anj- 
thing  that  smacks  of  extravagance." 
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The  Carbon  Paper 
That  Gives  Satisfaction 


/ 


"Your  work  has  been 
so  satisfactory  that — " 

Those  are  the  words  every  ste- 
nographer likes  to  hear. 

Not  only  because  she  likes  to  do 
good  work,  but  because  it  means 
advancement  for  her. 

Advancement  always  follows 
good  work,  and  good  work  means 
close  attention  to  even  the  smallest 
details. 

The  making  of  clean,  legible, 
unsmudged  carbon  copies — such  as 
MultiKopy  Carbon  Paper  enables 
you  to  produce  —  is  one  of  the 
details  that  make  for  perfection 
and  for  recognition  and  salary' in- 
creases for  you. 

Let  us  send  you  some 
samples  of  MultiKopy 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
sample  sheets  of  MultiKopy  Car- 
bon Paper  so  that  you  can  see  for 
yourself  how  you  can  improve  the 
quality  of  your  work  through  its  use. 

For  sale  by  principal  dealers 
throughout  this  country  and 
Canada. 

Improve  tiie  appearance  of  your 
letters  by  using  Star  Brand 
Typewriter  Ribbons.  Thev 
give  sharp,  clear   impressions. 

Made  for  all  machines. 
F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO. 


334  Congress    Street,  Boston,  Mass 


S\ 


NEW  YORK: 
114-118  Liberty  Street 

CHICAGO  : 

14  N.  Franklin  Street 

PHILADELPHIA : 

908  Walnut  Street 

PITTSBURGH.  PA.: 
830  Park  Building. 


lM'»>U\     not     tin-    sonnet,"    pleaded 

O   Wordsworth,  and  then,  in   the  nexl 

breath,  he  made  the  most   abjeel  apology 

tor  using  it.    Curiously  enough,  even  the 

poets  themselves  have  dubbed  'In-  sonnel 

"a    trifle  for  light  hours,  ;i  jewel  to  hang  in 

the  ear."  None  the  less  some  of  the  best 
of  our  poets  have  done  much  of  their  finest 

work  in  this  form  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to-da\  to  return  to  it  more  and  more  as  B 
protest  against  vera  libre  and  other  radical 
developments  in  poesy.  Here  is  a  line 
sonnet  to  the  poets  which  is  taken  from 
( 'onteinporary  Verae: 

THE   POETS 

H\    SCI  DDEB   M  ii>i)i. kto.n" 

\\  e  need  you  now.  strong  guardians  of  our  hearts, 

Now,  when  a  darkness  lies  on  sea  and  land, 
When  we  of  weakening  faith  forget  our  parts 

And  how  before  the  fatting  of  the  sand. 
Be  with  us  now  or  we  betray  our  trust. 

And  saj  .  "There  Is  no  wisdom  but  in  death" — 
Remembering  lovely  eyes  now  closed  wiih  dust — 

•"There  is  no  beauty  that  outlasts  the  breath." 
For  we  are  growing  blind  and  can  not  see 

Beyond  the  clouds  that  stand  like  prison-bars. 
The  changeless  regions  of  our  empery, 

Y\  here  once    we   moved   In   friendship   with  the 
stars. 
()  children  of  the  light,  now  in  our  grief 
Give  us  again  the  solace  of  belief. 

From  the  pen  of  a  negro  poet  comes  this 
address  to  night,  which  appears  among 
other  good  things  in  James  Weldou 
Johnson's  "Fifty  Years"  (Cornhill  Co., 
Boston): 

MOTHER   NIGHT 

By  James  Weldox  Johnson 

Eternities  before  the  first-born  day, 

Or  ere  the  first  sun  fledged  his  wings  of  flame. 
Calm  Night,  the  everlasting  and  the  same, 

A  brooding  mother  over  chaos  lay. 

And  whirling  suns  shall  blaze  and  then  decay, 
Shall  run  their  fiery  courses  and  then  claim 
The  haven  of  the  darkness  whence  they  came; 

Hack  to  Nirvanic  peace  shall  grope  their  way. 

So  when  my  feeble  sun  of  life  burns  out. 

And  sounded  is  the  hour  for  my  long  sleep, 
I  shall,  full  weary  of  the  feverish  light. 
Welcome  the  darkness  without  fear  or  doubt, 
And  heavy-lidded,  I  shall  softly  creep 
Into  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  Night. 


From  Night,  to  her  gift  of  Sleep,  is  a 
natural  transition  of  thought,  and  to  give 
it  poetic  expression  we  must  turn  to  the 
Loudon  English  Review,  where  we  find: 

ON  COMPLETING  A  TASK 

By  Alexander  Gray 

I  have  been  long  a  bondsman;  I  have  spent 
The  days  in  loveless  labor,  and  have  grudged 
The  hours  of  slumber.     I  have  toiled  and  drudged 
To  reach  the  goal  on  which  my  eyes  were  bent. 
This  year  T  have  not  heard  the  yorling  sing. 
Nor  seen  the  plowed  land  clothe  itself  in  green, 
Nor  corn-fields  turning  yellow.     All  unseen 
Autumn  has  followed  summer,  summer  spring. 

I  said,  when  this  is  ended  I  will  seek 
The  golden  fields  where  reapers  bind  the  sheaves. 
And  hear  the  bleating  of  the  moorland  sheep. 
And  now — my  eyes  are  dim,  my  hands  are  weak; 
I  do  not  ask  to  see  the  drifting  leaves — 
Grant  me,  O  Lord,  Thy  gift,  the  gift  of  sleep. 

In  the  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Sonnet  Kath- 
arine Lee  Bates  gives  us  a  theological  poem 
which    would   have  delighted    the  soul    of 


thai  Famous  churchman,  "Hanjj-theol 
Rogt 

I  HE  TATTERED  CATEJ  HISM 

Bi    K  \  iiiakim.  i.i  i    Bate* 

Thii  tattered  catechism  sreavei  ■  spell, 
Invoking  bom  the  long  ago  a  child 
who  deemed  her  fledgling  soul  so  rin-deal?d 

Bhe  practised  with  a  rnnrtln flnmn  at  heii, 

Burning  small  Angers  that  would  mil  rebel 
tad   flinch   from    Are,     Forsooth    not    ail    be- 
guiled 

B)   hymn  and  sermon,   when  her  mother  smiled 

That   smile  was  fashioning  an  inlldel. 

"If   I'm  in  hell,      ilie   baby    logic  ran, 

"Mother   will   hear   me  ery  and  come  for  me 

If  God  says  no —  I  don't  believe  he  can 

Say    no   to   mother.''      Then   at    thai    dear   kn..- 

She   knell    demure,    a   lilt  le    Puritan 

Whose  faith   in    love   had    wrecked    theology. 

Tin  Sonnet  also  has  this  pleasant   poem 

from  the  pen  of  its  gifted  editor: 

LOVE  OF  CHILDREN 
By  Maui.on   Leonard  Fishes 
The  Love  of  Children  lives;   ii  never  dies; 

Deathless  as  Line's  own  self,  it  gleams  and  shines 
Like  a  soft  lamp  of  stars  -el   in  the  pines, 
Aglow  so  long  as  stars  glow  in  the  skies! 
A  boon  of  dew  .  it  falls  where  slumbering  lies 
The  seed-bud  of  a  thousand-flowered  rose. 

A  breeze  benign,  o'er  arid  Eartli  it  bjows; 
A  cooling  hand,  it  soothes  the  World's  tired  eyes. 
Sweetner  of  Centuries,   Egypt  knew   it,  Rome. 

And  India  encompassed  round  with  dreams; 

It  broods  to-day  by  dim  Assyrian  streams, 
Streams  dim  with  unplumbcd  wo;    where  broken 
dome 

And  ivied  silence  crown  the  Cyclades. 

The  dusty  aisleways  wake  to  old  lullabies! 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  has  a  poignant 
sonnet  of  remembrance  in  The  Century: 

SONNET 

By  Edna  St.    Vincent  Millay 

Time  does  not  bring  relief:  you  all  have  lied 

Who  told  me  time  would  ease  me  of  my  pain. 

I  miss  him  in  the  weeping  of  the  ram; 

I  want  him  at  the  shrinking  of  the  tide. 
The  old  snows  melt  from  every  mountain-side. 

And  last  year's  leaves  are  smoke  in  every  lane; 

But  last,  year's  bitter  loving  must  remain 

Heaped  on  my  heart,  and  my  old  thoughts  abide. 
There  are  a  hundred  places  where  I  fear 

To  go,  so  with  his  memory  they  brim; 

And  entering  with  relief  some  quiet  place 
Where  never  fell  his  foot  or  shone  his  face, 

I  say,  "There  is  no  memory  of  him  here,'' 

And  so  stand  stricken,  so  remembering  him. 


Lord  Latymer  takes  a  fling  at  the 
Pacifists  in  the  London  Outlook  under  his 
pen-name: 

TO  THE  PACIFISTS 

By-  Francis  Coutts 

So  you  would  make  the  sacrifices  vain. 

The  sorrow  void;    let  all  that  wealth  of  wo 
Be  wasted,  and  the  Prussian  murderers  go 

I'lipunished.     See,  the  thick -sown  fields  of  slain 

And  wandering  coffin  waters  of  the  main 

Teem  forth  flie  dead,  who,  in  procession  slow, 
Passing  before  you,  cry,  "We  fought  the  foe. 

Defending  you  and  yours;  we  died  to  gain 

"Safety  for  you:  now  (base  ingratitude!) 
Yoti  pule  and  palter  for  a  futile  peace. 

Before  the  enemy  for  peace  has  sued: 

First  bind  him  fast  and  let  him  pray  release, 

Enforcing  terms  no  cunning  can  elude; 
Only  that  way  can  you  make  war  to  cease.'' 

George  Sterling  has  published  through 
A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco,  a  volume 
of  war-poems,  "The  Binding  of  the  Beast," 
which  contains  some  of  the  best — if  grim- 
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I,,,-;   -work    he    has    done.     Of    the    less 
terrible  poems  his  tribute  to  France  is  fine: 

TO  FRANCE 
By  Geobot  Sterling 

o  daughter  <>f  the  morning!  on  thj  brow 
[mmortal  be  the  lilies  thou  hast  won' 
Bternal  be  tiiy  station  in  the  sun, 

That  Bbines  aot  on  a  splendor  such  as  thou! 

\  strength  is  thine  beyond  the  armored  prow, 
And  past  dominion  of  the  lance  and  gun, 
Tho  now  thou  stand,  as  battle-thunders  stun, 

Heroic,  on  the  fields  that  cannon  plow. 

Triumph  be  thine,  0  beautiful  and  dear-' 

Whose  cause  is  one  with  Freedom  and  her  name 

L'lie  armies  of  the  night  devise  thee  wrong, 

lint  on  thy  helm  the  star  of  Truth  is  clear. 

\n,l  Truth  shall  conquer,  tho  thy  cities  flame, 
\nd   morning  break,   tho  now  the  night    is 
strong! 

The  indictment   be  brings  against    the 
German  he  bases  upon  a  standpoint  seldom 

taken: 

TO   THE   HUN 

By  GfiORGB  Sterling 

Not  for  the  lust  of  conquest  do  we  blame 

Tliy  monstrous  armies,   nor  the  blinded  rage 
That  holds- thee  traitor  ro  this  {rentier  aire. 

Nor  \vt  for  cities  given  to  the  flame: 

Par  changing  Europe  finds  thy  heart  the  same 
And  ;ls  of  old  thy  bestial  heritage. 
The  Light  is  not  for  thee.      The  war  we  wage 

Is  le-s  on  thee  thall  oil  thy  deathless  shame. 

Lo!  this  is  thy  betrayal — that  we  know. 
dazing  on  thee,  how  far  Man's  footsteps  Btray 

From  die  pure  heights  of  love  and  brother- 
hood— ■ 
How'  deep  Tu  undelivered  night  we  go — 
How  long  on  hitter  paths  we  shall  delay, 

Held   by   thy   bruteship  from   the   Gates  of 
Good. 


The 


sonnet 
1. 


has  ever  been  a  favorite 
with  the  lover,  and  in  his  "Drums  of 
Defeat"     (Erskine    Maedonald,    London) 

Theodore  Maynard  gives  us  this  thoughtful 
and  tactful  love-letter: 

SILENCE 

By  Theodore  Mayxard 

Tho  I  should  deck  you  with  my  jeweled  rime. 

\nd  spread  my  songs  a  carpet  at  your  feet. 
Where  men  may  sec  unchanged  through  changing 
time 

Your  face  a  pattern  in  sad  songs  and  sweet: 
Tho  f  should  blow  your  honor  through  the  earth, 

(»r  touch  yonr  gentleness  on  gentle  strings, 
Or  sing  abroad  your  beauty  and  your  worth — 

Dearest,  yet  these  were  all  imperfect    things. 

Bather  in   lovely  silence  will  I  keep 

The  heart's  shut  songs  no  words  of  mine  may 
mar. 
No   words  of  mine  enrich.      The  ways  of  sleep 

And  prayer  and  pain,  all  things  that  lonely  are. 
All  humble  things  that   worship  and  rejoice 
shall  weave  a  spell  of  silence  for  my  voice. 

In  the  concluding  poem  of  his  volume 
Mr.  Maynard  shows  us  that  he  knows 
how  to  give  the  Elizabethan  sonnet  the 
real  Elizabethan  swing  and  rollick: 

TAIL-PIECE 

By  Theodore  Maynard 

A   boy  goes  by  the  window  while  I  write. 

Whistling — the   little   demon! — in  delight. 

I   -hake  my  fust   and  scowl  at  him,  and  curse 

Over  the  carcass  of  my  murdered  verse. 

And  yet — which  is  it  that  the  world  most  needs. 

His  happy  laughter  or  my  threadbare  screeds'? 

There  is  more  poetry  in  being  young 

Than  in  the  finest  song  that  Shakespeare  sung — 

And  if  that's  true  of  godlike  Shakespeare — well. 

Whistle  the  '  Marseillaise.'  and  ring  the  bell. 

And  chase  the  cat.  and  lose  your  tennis-balk 

And  tear  your  trousers  on  the  garden-wall. 

Scalp  a  Bed  Indian,  sail  the  Spanish  seas — 

Do  any  mortal  thing  you  damn  well  please. 


Articles  illus- 
trated will  be 
sent  pos  tpaid 
anywhere  in  the 
United  States — 
order  us  to  send 
direct  to  camp 
orboat  and  save 
time  and  money. 
Section    504. 

John   Wanamaker 
New  York 


WANAMAKER'S 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Catalog 

Sent  Free  Upon  Request 

THIS  is  a  compact,  yet  comprehensive  cata- 
log of  interest  to  all  families  in  America. 
Its  primal}-  purpose  is  that  of  a  guide  for 
the  folks  at  home  who  wish  to  send  useful  things 
to  the  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  it  wili  he  of 
assistance  to  the  many  hoys  in  the  camps 
throughout  the  country. 

Every  article  in  this  catalog  is  a  necessary 
article.  Our  London  and  Paris  Bureaus  sent  us 
the  articles  that  have  been  perfected  by  our 
Allies.  The  men  in  our  camps  have  told  us  of 
their  needs. 

Articles  here  reproduced  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
things  illustrated  in  the  catalog. 

The  catalog  also  tells  of  several  important  Wana- 
maker Services — for  instance: 

Tobacco  Service  from  London  to  France 
The  Weekly  Clean-up  Kit  at  $1 
Boxes  of  Delicious  Candies  and  Eatables  to  go 
"Over  There"  and  "Over  Here" 


$4.50 
All  ft'  ess  sweater; 

olive  drab  or  gray. 


$1.50 

Money  bell  with  hookless  fastenet — the  most 
Clever  and  sa  .     hind. 


$3.90 
Fitted  kit;  khahi  color  or  nary  blue  —  fitted 

r<S  most  necessary  articles,  everyt 
ft  >>>  j  safety  razor  lo  irencjt  ointment. 


55c  to  $1.50 
Allieoat socks  $1.50;  khaki 
color  or  gray.  Gray  uool- 
and-cotton   sock 

a»d$i. 


JOHN    WANAMAKER.    NEW 


$10 

leather  res 

•  pecially  a  . 

. .   -  ^»   -,    l  here." 

YORK 
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Genera!  Electric  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Malleable  Iron  Foundry 

Harris  &  Richards,  Cons.  En- 
"*  gineers  and  Architects 


THE  SMOKE  and 
gases  of  a  foundry 
can  be  sent  straight  up 
and  out. 

There  can  be  fresh, 
clean   air  at   the  floor 
|  at  all  times. 

Heat  prostrations  in  summer,  and 
colds  due  to  down-drafts  in  winter, 
can  be  eliminated. 

Production  can  be  increased. 

These  results  are  secured  by  design- 
ing the  roof  as  a 


PATENTED 

THE    POOF  THAT  VENTILATES 

and  filling  the  outlets  with  weatherproof 
Pond  Continuous  Sash. 

A   correctly-designed    Pond   Truss 
roof  ventilates  in  all  weathers,  with- 
out admitting  rain  to  the  molds.  Lines 
of  Pond  Continuous  Sash  above  the 
windows  admit  fresh  air,  regardless 
of  the  weather. 

Size  of  building  does  not  matter:  the  foundry 
above  is  423  feet  wide,  800  feet  long.  For 
easy  control  of  sash  in  large  buildings,  elec- 
tric motors  may  be  used. 

Lighting  is   as   ample   and   uniform  as 
ventilation. 

We  design  every  Pond  Truss 
for  its  special  purpose,  and  license 
its  use  without  charge  where  Lup- 
ton  Products  are  used. 

A  new  booklet,  "Air  and  Light  in 
Foundries  and  Forge  Shops," 
sent  on  request. 

DAVID  LUPTON'S  SONS 
COMPANY 

Allegheny  Ave.  &  Witte  St." 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


m 
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Makers  of  modern  equipment  for  day- 
lighting  and  natural  ventilation. 


Ventilation  of  typical  Pond  Truss  foundry 
in  a  cross  breeze. 


"STEEL  SASH -PARTITIONS  -  DOORS 

liUPTCMsr 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


[IPS  FOB  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  WHO 
ARE  GOING      OVER   THERE" 


IttfVEST.MENT     V/VWE 


DESPITE  Mm  intensive  training  before 
they  leave  these  shores,  the  great 
army  of  American  youths  that  will  booh 
be  on  their  way  to  the  battle-fields  of 
Europe  will  be  headed  for  BCenec  and 
conditions  to  which  nothing  but  actual 
experience  can  accustom  them.  They 
musl  learn  for  themselves  how  to  live  ;it 
the  front,  how  to  meet  the  hell  of  battle, 
the  bullets,  the  shrapnel,  and  the  ^as, 
as  well  as  the  dangers  that  lurk  behind  the 
lines.  It  will  not  be  all  fighting,  and  they 
will  establish  personal  relations  under 
abnormal  conditions  and  amid  strange 
scenes.  Hector  Macquarrie,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery,  has 
been  through  it  all,  and  in  "How  to  Live 
at  the  Front"  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia)  he  gives  the  American 
soldier  many  valuable  tips  gathered  through 
his  own  experiences  that  will  be  of  assis- 
tance to'  them  when  they  meet  their 
allies  in  the  trenches,  where,  he  says  en- 
couragingly, one  may  spend  some  very 
amusing  and  interesting  hours.  To  the 
"temperamental"  man  he  says: 

Endeavor  to  develop  your  body,  even 
at  the  expense  of  your  mind.  Your  mind 
will  not  be  of  very  much  use;  indeed,  it 
may  leave  you  altogether  during  an  in- 
tensive bombardment.  If  you  are  the 
kind  of  person  who  is  wildly  thrilled  by 
Wagner;  if  you  are  passionately  fond  of 
insects,  bugs,  and  things  like  that;  if  you 
feel  sentimental  when  looking  at  a  sunset, 
or  if  you  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  you 
fox-trot  better  than  any  one  else,  you  seem 
to  be  suspiciously  temperamental — so  look 
out  and  do  not  join  the  flying  corps.  Be  a 
driver  in  the  artillery.  It  is  dirty  work 
in  the  winter,  but  on  most  occasions  you 
will  be  free  from  much  that  is  nerve- 
racking  and  trying. 

Unfortunately,  when  a  country  is  at  war 
there  are  always  a  number  of  parasites 
going  about.  A  certain  type  is  par- 
ticularly deadly  when  preying  upon  either 
the  temperamental  or  the  intempera- 
mental  soldier.  Stout  ladies,  averaging 
the  age  of  thirty-five  and  forty,  in  a  subtle 
kind  of  way,  while  expressing  much  sym- 
pathy for  your  hard  lot  as  a  soldier,  will 
let  you  know  that  they  can  supply  you 
with  some  tablets  or  powders  that  will 
keep  you  up  during  times  of  danger. 
Avoid  them  like  the  plague.  If  you  can 
be  the  means  of  bringing  one  to  justice — 
and  you  will  probably  shrink  from  doing 
this  because  she  seems  such  a  sporting 
old  girl  and  imbued  with  so  much  sym- 
pathy for  you — you  will  be  doing  more 
than  killing  twenty  Germans.  Perhaps 
your  parasite  will  take  the  form  of  a  fat 
man  with  an  expansive  shirt  front  and  a 
large  ring  on  his  finger.  He  will  possess 
a  large  cheery  face.  You  have  often  seen 
him  near  the  ring  at  a  prize-fight.  He  will 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  man  in 
general,  and  is  consequently  dangerous. 
There  are  other  types  of  parasites  about 
whom  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  warn 
you. 

The  average  kind  of  man  with  a  good 
healthy  body  will  not  find  warfare  so  very 
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trying.  Some,  indeed,  rather  like  it. 
There  are  many  nun  who  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  join  up  right  from  the  start. 
They  feel  that  they  must  fight  for  their 
country,  but  just  at  the  back  of  their 
minds  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  whole 
thing  is  going  to  be  awful.  They  will  feel 
this  mostly  at  night-time  before  they  go  to 
sleep.  Horrible  visions  of  Germans  coin- 
ing at  them  with  bayonets  will  harass  their 
minds.  The  next  day  this  will  pass.  Now 
the  greatest  sympathy  is  felt  toward  this 
type  of  man.  He  wants  very  badly  to 
prove  himself  a  brave  and  efficient  soldier. 
I  can  only  once  more  advise  him  to  stick 
to  the  development  of  his  body  at  t  \w 
expense  of  his  mind.  At  all  costs  he  musl 
avoid  the  dope  supplied  by  the  lady  of 
forty  or  the  fat  sporting  man.  You  know 
(here  are  occasions  when  warfare  is  too 
terrible  for  Avords.  It  requires  all  one's 
power  of  resistance.  Stick  to  your  guns, 
try  your  very  hardest  to  remain  calm, 
and  all  will  probably  be  well. 

In  a  chapter  on  "Fitting  into  the 
Machine,"  the  writer  advises  the  recruit 
to  watch  the  regular  Army  men,  and  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  he  writes: 

From  your  ranks  will  be  chosen  a  large 
number  of  N.  C.  O.'s.  If  you  look  a  smart 
fellow  you  will  be  chosen  and  j^ou  will 
rather  enjoy  the  honor.  You  will  write 
home  about  it,  and  your  mother  will  tell 
her  friends,  and  your  father  will  be  proud. 
Now  be  careful.  An  N.  C.  0.  is  not  a 
person  who  merely  gives  orders  to  his  men. 
He  is  placed  in  the  position  to  get  certain 
results.  He  may  be  a  handsome  fellow 
with  fine  shoulders  and  a  commanding 
sort  of  way  wdth  him,  but  if  he  is  not  a  man 
of  character  he  is  perfectly  useless.  The 
issuing  of  commands  is  nothing  if  they  are 
not  obeyed. 

Now  you  will  find  that  with  a  little  study 
the  commands  and  maneuvers  can  be 
learned.  You  will  be  able  to  put  the  men 
through  their  drill  without  much  difficulty. 
That  is  all  easy.  But  if  one  of  the  men 
under  you  does  something  WTong,  forgets 
something  that  you  have  told  him  to  do, 
he  is  not  going  to  be  blamed  but  you  are. 
You  will  find  yourself,  to  your  astonish- 
ment, getting  blazes  from  your  officer 
through  no  apparent  fault  of  your  own. 
You  had  been  told  to  get  something  done 
and  Private  Jones  had  been  duly  ordered 
by  you  to  do  the  thing.  The  officer  finds 
it  not  done.  He  gives  you  blazes.  You 
reply  that  you  had  ordered  Private  Jones 
to  do  it.  To  your  amazement  the  officer 
only  gets  more  annoyed.  Do  you  follow 
me?  If  you  are  told  to  do  a  thing  it  must 
be  done  and  you  must  be  man  enough  to 
see  that  it  is  done.  The  fact  that  Private 
Jones  forgot  is  your  fault.  If  he  had 
respected  you  at  all  he  would  have  done  it 
all  right.  You  will  learn  in  time.  Make 
the  men  under  you  respect  you.  Don't 
.be  afraid  of  telling  them  what  you  think  of 
them.     They  Avon't  mind. 

The  issuing  of  every  order  has  a  purpose. 
It  is  never  done  for  fun.  Quite  often  its 
object  is  the  comfort  of  many.  Soldiers 
always  hate  a  wreak,  wobbling  N.  C.  0. 
They  respect  one  who  gets  his  own  way. 
You  can  get  your  own  wray  if  you  go  about 
it  in  the  right  manner.  Some  N.  C.  O.'s 
get  it  by  being  brutal.  They  are  fools. 
They  die  often. 

If  a  man  is  discovered  by  you  to  have 
committed  a  serious  fault,  don't  excuse 
him,  it  is  not  your  business.  For  his  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  the  regiment  have  the  fault 
punished.     The  man  won't  respect  you  a 
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Make  your  home 
truly  individual 

There  is  one  way,  at  moderate  cost, 
to    give    your    home    distinctiveness    and 

individuality — make  the  exterior  of  stucco 
toned  with  exposed  Color  Aggregates. 

The  effects  in  color  and  texture,  produced 
by  using  marble  screenings  and  other 
aggregates,  are  of  exquisite  and  infinite 
variety,  and  the  color  is  permanent  because 
the  aggregates  are  natural  stones  or  sands 
and  are  not  artificially  colored. 

A  stucco  home  is  moderate  in  first  cost 
and  virtually  without  after-cost,  for  it  needs 
little  or  no  painting  or  repairs.  It  is  fire- 
resisting,  longer-lasting,  cool  in  summer, 
warm  in  winter — altogether  more  comfort- 
able as  well  as  beautiful. 

Ask  your  architect  about  this.  Also  send 
for  our  interesting  book,  "Information  for 
Home  Builders"  which  tells  about  these 
new  color  effects  in  stucco  and  shows  actual 
examples  in  full  color.    Send  coupon  below. 


A  Has-  White  Stucco  Residence 

Bedford  Hills,  Ar.  V. 
Ay  mar  Embury  II,  A  rchitect 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  St.,  NA'.,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg..  Chicago. 
Send  to  name  and  address  below  illustrated  book  of    "Information  for  Home  Builders," 
showing  examples  in  full  color.      I  expect  to  build  a   ...Home;     ...Bungalow;     ...Garage. 
Check  the  one  you  expect  to  build. 
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floor.  No  amount  of 
scrubbing  will  rejuve- 
nate it.  Water  is  ab- 
sorbed and  the  rt-^ult 
Ing  dampneM  is  un 
healthful.  Constant 
friction  creates  dust, 
tracks  and  pits.  And 
think— a  little  precau- 
tion -a  coat  of  Agatex 
will  keep  your  floor 
new. 

Two  coats  of  Bay- 
State  Agatex  cover 
your  floor.  It  sinks  in 
and  binds  every  little 
particle  of  cement. 

It  makes  the  floor 
wearproof,  waterproof, 
oilprool,  dustproof  and 
every  -  other -kind -of - 
proof. 

Send  for  our  booklet 
No.  A  41.  It  tells  how 
and  why  you  should 
use  Agatex,  also  what 
it  costs. 

Bay  State  Brick  and 
Cement  Coating  makes 
brick,  cement  and 
stucco  wai/s  water- 
proof. Made  in  white 
and  a  variety  of  tints. 
Send  for  sample  and 
Book  No.  41. 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  U.,  Managing  Editor  ot  the  ".Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  Irnm  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts. 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  published.  Cloth, 75c  postpaid  from 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


YOU  WOULDNt  TOLERATE 
ALEAKYROOF  — 

-Why  have  "leaky" 
doors  and  windows? 

Wherever  there's  a  window  or  door,  there** 
B  1-16  in.  to  1-8  in.  leak  around  its  In  win- 
ter heat  escapes.  Dust,  dirt,  soot,  damp, 
rain,  noise,  summer  heat,  etc.,  find  easy 
admittance.  Windows  rattle.  Atmospheric 
changes  cause  sticking  and  binding.  End 
this  forever. 
Equip  with  10  YEAR  GUARANTEED 


■HEai 

We  equip  windows,  doors,  casements  or  tran. 

soma— wood  or  metal— in  new  or  old  buildin  gs. . 

WRITF    f°r  illustrated,  descriptive  book 

«  ■»  1  «■    and  list  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

CHAMBERUN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

Headquarters:     109  Dinan  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


i>ii  Hum   for  letting  bird  off.     This  will  bi 
very  hard. 

The  great  difficulty  we  had  at  the*  be- 
ginning was  tin-  training  ofN.  C.  O.'s.  A 
man  hated  having  to  be  hard  on  his  pals. 
We  understood  and  sympathized,  bul  we 
had  t<>  hare  N.  C.  0,'a  somehow,  so  we 
persevered.  The  result  was  that  the 
officers  wtif  overburdened.  Out  of  two 
hundred  men  in  mj  battery  al  t  h«-  begin- 
ning we  succeeded  in  making  only  one 
really  good  X.  C,  0.  II*'  was  uneducated 
and  could  hardlj  speak  the  King's  English. 
He  made  Borne  fearful  mistakes  in  his  com- 
mands. It  was  difficult  for  both  myself 
and  my  men  t<>  keep  from  laughing  al  him. 
I   remember  before  he  was  promoted  he 

was    on    sentry    duty    and     I    was    orderly 

officer.     As  I  approached  he  shouted  quite 

correctly:      "Halt!      Who    goes    there'.'"     I 

replied   "friend."    wrong   for   the   orderly 

officer.      As     I     remember    it     should     have 

been  "visiting  rounds."  He  replied:  "Ad- 
vance friend  and  'reconize'  yourself." 
lie   had  everything  against    him,   yet    he 

insisted  upon  getting  what  he  wanted 
always,  and  he  got  it.  In  private  life  he 
used  to  make  or  bottle  the  oil  that  they 
use  in  London  for  frying  list).  I  have 
heard  thai  it  is  a  by-product  of  soap.  At 
all  events,  upon  coming  back  from  leave, 
he  always  tipped  the  major  a  box  of 
highly  scented  soap.  He  finally  became 
our  best  sergeant,  and  few  sergeants  had 
the  respect  of  their  men  more  than  had  he. 
If  he  were  ordered  to  do  anything,  the 
thing-  was  done.  He  never  regarded  any- 
thing as  impossible,  and  his  men  were  the 
best-trained  gun-crew  in  our  battery. 

Untidy  officers  are  seldom  seen  in  the 
Army,  tho  one  may  not  judge  of  their 
bravery  by  their  personal  appearance,  for 
the  writer  tells  of  one  whose  appearance 
was  anything  but  attractive,  his  tunic 
being  dirty  and  his  puttees  untidily  wound, 
but  of 'his  fighting  qualities  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  the  following  incident 
proves: 

About  three  months  after  I  met  him, 
Slug,  with  two  other  officers  of  his  com- 
pany, was  holding  three  fortified  posts  at 
Loos.  These  fortified  posts  were  truly 
terrible.  Every  attempt  made  .  to  build 
up  and  strengthen  them  the  Germans 
foiled.  It  was  winter.  During  the  forty- 
eight  hours  that  Slug  and  his  companions 
occupied  them  there  was  absolutely  no 
shelter  at  all.  Every  night  a  collection 
of  corpses  would  have  to  be  buried  in  the 
shell-holes  ai-ound.  About  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  Slug  was  holding  the  center 
post.  The  Germans  commenced  to  throw 
what  are  called  "rum  jars"  at  Slug  and 
his  two  companions  holding  the  posts  on 
each  side  of  him.  A  "rum  jar"  is  a  large 
trench-mortar  shell.  It  comes  hurtling 
ungracefully  through  the  air,  and  npon 
arrival  at  its  destination  makes  a  fearful 
mess.  They  fired  these  things  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then,  after 
a  ten-minute  bombardment  with  3-inch 
field  guns,  they  attacked.  The  posts  on 
either  side  of  Slug  were  promptly  cap- 
tured and  their  occupants  taken  prisoners 
— he,  himself,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
men  and  the  Colonel,  who  could  see  the 
whole  thing  from  a  long  distance,  fought 
like  a  little  tiger.  He  had  been  buried 
by  one  of  the  "rum  jars,"  but  his  men  had 
managed  to  dig  him  out,  and  when  the 
Germans  came  on  he  seized  a  rifle,  and 
when  they  came  to  close  quarters  he  used 
the  bayonet  with  wonderful  effect.  They 
withdrew   surprized    and   then    gave    the 


post  another  bunt  of  "rum  jar-"  and 
3-inch  shell. 

At     thlfl    time    we    in    I  In     artillerx     had 

received  Slug's  s.  0.  S.  and  were  helping 
him.     The    Germans    came    on    in    large 

numbers,  hut  Slug  became  almost  hj  sterical 

and  fought  like  a  wildcat.  His  men  wen 
inspired    by    the   sight    and    fought    ju-t    a- 

well.  Finally  the  Germans  withdraw. 
Slug  fainted  and  was  earned  down  lo  the 
Colonel  ai  battalion  headquarters.  Tin 
Colonel  genl  him  to  England  tin  King 
gave  him  a  Victoria  Cross.     There  was  not 

the  slightest    doubt    thai    Slug   was  a    hero. 

Then     was   also   not    the   slightest    doubt 

that  Slug  was  not  a  ver\  good  officer. 

That     familiarity     breeds     contempt     is 
quite  applicable  in  war.     Officers  ami  men 

often  grow  careless  about  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  enemy's  tire  with  a  result 
that  is  sometimes  disastrous  to  others. 
The  writer  tells  this  rat  her  amusing  incident 
that  illustrates  this  as  well  as  the  punctilio 
of  an  officer  whose  carelessness  drew  t  hi 
tire  of  the  Germans  upon  his  companions: 

Men  who  spend  their  nights  and  pari 
of  their  days  a  little  behind  the  lines  often 
come  up  and  expose  themselves.  1  sup- 
pose they  don't  realize  the  spot  where 
they  have  exposed  themselves  often  gets 
shelled  after  they  have  gone.  I  had  a 
colonel  once,  a  fine  chap,  who  was  always 
very  careful  not  to  do  this  sort  of  thing, 
but  one  day  at  Ypres  he  by  accident  al- 
lowed the  Germans  to  see  him.  All 
seemed  well  and  he  hoped  that  nothing 
would  come  of  it.  He  stayed  for  a  time 
with  the  young  officer  in  the  observation- 
post  to  share  the  danger,  but  as  nothing 
happened  he  started  away.  After  having 
walked  about  half  a  mile  he  turned  around 
and  saw  the  house  being  bombarded. 
Exposing  himself  to  shell-fire  he  returned 
and  made  due  apologies  to  those  whom  he 
had  endangered.  This  colonel  of  ours 
had  a  wonderful  code  of  honor — I  guess 
most  officers  would  do  the  same  thing  if 
they  thought  it  would  do  any  good. 
Tho  he  never  commanded  my  brigade  we 
were  attached  to  his  command  for  a  time 
at  Ypres,  and  one  day  near  that  town  I 
met  him,  beautifully  turned  out.  We 
stopt  to  chat,^  and  he  said:  "D'you 
know,  I  love  Ypres.  Life  is  so  interesting 
here — always  something  happening."  And 
he  meant  every  wrord  of  it. 

The  attitudes  of  the  non-combatants 
behind  the  lines  are  a  trifle  varied.  Some 
upon  whom  the  soldiers  are  billeted  prove 
a  little  disagreeable,  but  what  can  one 
expect  from  a  people  who  in  the  long  years 
of  warfare  have  lost  most  of  their  stock  of 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons  through  a  long 
succession  of  officers'  servants,  whose 
pastures  have  been  ruined  by  the  tramp  of 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  who  have  been 
driven  from  pillar  to  post  by  the  shells  of 
the  enemy?  Some,  however,  are  found 
— fine  women  with  sons  at  the  front — who 
would  give  anything  to  the  soldiers.  The 
author  is  quite  convinced  that  neither 
English  nor  American  people  would  under- 
go with  patience  that  which  has  been  the  lot 
of  the  French.     He  says  compassionately: 

Poor  devils,  they  have  had  an  awful 
time  of  it! 

I  have  seen  a  bunch  of  pale-faced  women 
rushing  away  from  a  house  beating  their 
breasts  and  weeping  while  their  homes  are 
being    shelled    to    bits.     I    saw    a   woman 
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To  Solve  the  Housing  Problem 

It  is  not  necessary  to  build  temporarily  when  a  low-first- 
cost  material  for  roots  and  side  walls  is  available  that 
means  speed  in  building,  thorough  weather  protection, 
economy  in  paint  and  repairs,  and  artistic  appearance  with 
variation  in  architectural  treatment. 

CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  are  selected  red  cedar 
shingles  of  best  quality  in  all  sizes,  stained  by  our  special 
process. 

They  come  bundled  ready-to- lay  without  muss,  loss  or 
waste:  cost  less  than  staining  on  the  job:  are  proof 
against  dry  rot,  curling  and  fading  out  in  streaks;  save 
paint  and  repair  bills. 

For  individual  homes  as  shown  here,  or  the  great 
community  building  projects  of  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
near  Youngstown,  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  at  Akron, 
and  the  Hershey  Chocolate  Co.  at  Hershey.  Pa. 
"CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  are  selected  by  owners 
and  architects  for  their  combined  features  of  economy 
and  architectural  value. 

Write  for  Book  of  Homes  showing  16",  18",  24" 
shingles  for  roofs  and  side  walls,  and  color  pads 
showing  30  shades  of  greens,  browns,  reds  and 
grays. 

Special  Book  on  "CREO-DIPT"  Thatch  Roofs, 
Hand -Split  Cypress  and  24"  Cedar  Shingles 
stained  "Dixie  White"  for  side  walls. 

If  your  Lumber  Dealer  does  not  carry  stock,  write  us  for  prices. 
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"My  Monroe  Saves  Ice 
And  Food  And  It's  So 
Easy  To  Clean9 


- 


Can  you  say  as  much  for  the  refrigerator  you  are  now  using? 
In  your  efforts  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  expense,  there  should  be 
a  MONROE  in  your  home.    It  actually  reduces  ice  bills  '/»  or  more. 
Helps  conserve  food.    Saves  doctor  bills  by  protecting  the  family 
from  the  dangers  of  half -spoiled ,  germ-infected  food. 

No  other  refrigerator  is  built  like  the  famous  MONROE.    Therefore,  no  other 
1  the  same  efficient  lifetime  service.    It  has  beautiful  snow-white  food  com- 
partments, made  from  one  piece  of  genuine  Solid  Porcelain  Ware,  over  an  inch 
thick,  and  with  full  rounded  corners.    No  cracks  or  crevices  where  dirt  or  de- 
caying food  can  lodge.    No  breeding  places  for  germs  or  offensive  odors.  Mon- 
rnpartments  are  spotlessly  clean  and  »tay  clean.     They  will  not  show  a 
"used  before"  appearance,  even  after  long  service. 

mONROE 


w 


SOLID 
PORCELAIH 


REFRIGERATOR 


The  Monroe  is  100%  efficient  in  these  refrigerator  essentials:   immaculate  clean- 
liness, maximum  coldness,  dryness,  and  minimum 
ice  consumption.    That  is  why   it  is  found  in  the 
most  particular  homes  where  the  be»t  is  demanded. 

Not  Sold  in  Stores  —  Shipped  Di- 
rect From  Factory  —  Freight  Pre- 
paid— Monthly  Payments  if  Desired. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 

^^^ ^a    123  Benson  St.,  Lockland,  Ohio 

Don't  delay  gettingthehew  Monroe 

Book,  which  is  full  of  money-saving, 

health-protecting  facts.     Tells  you 

just  what  to  seek  and  what  to  avoid 

in  selecting  a  refrigerator.     The 

book  is  free*    Write  today.  CA705) 


Endorsed  by  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute 


SAVE  25%  to  60% 

on  slightly  used 

GRAFLEX-  KODAKS 

Cameras  and  Lenses  of  every  description. 
Equal  to  new.    Save  money.  Write  now  for 

Free  Bargain   Book  and  Catalog 

hating  hundreds  of  money-Bavin*  bargains  in 

wliath'ly  used  and  new  cameras  and  supplies.  All 

goods  sold  oft  lO  days'  Frso  Trial.     Money  back 

.1  not  satisfied.     You  take  no  chances  dealing  with  us.    Ws 

have  been  in  the  photographic  business  over  16  yrs.     Writ*  now. 

CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.  Dept. 323     124  S.  Wabash  Av.  Chicago 


LABELS 

The  stay-stuck  kind.  All  shapes,  all  sizes. 
Made  special  to  your  order.  Million  lota 
a  specialty .  N  o  order  too  large— none  too 
small.  Largest  exclusive  gummed  label 
manufacturers  In  the  world. 

TENTON  LABEL  CO. 
9th  and  Thompson  St».,  Phils.,  Pa. 


Comfortable  Workmen  Are  Profitable  Workmen 


IN  designing  gas  oven  furnaces  for 
the  heat  treatment  of  small  tools 
and  various  manufacturing  purposes, 
we  did  not  stop  with  efficiency  and 
economy.  We  gave  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  various  elements  that  give 
comfort  to  the  workmen. 

For  instance,  note  the  comparison  of 
the  height  of  the  doors  in  the  illustra- 
tion below.     With  the  TATE-JONES 

TATE-JONES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1898 

FURNACE  ENGINEERS 
PITTSBURGH  PENNA. 


Furnace  a  man,  .say  from  5  to  6  feet 
tall,  when  standing  at  a  working  dis- 
tance from  the  furnace  can  see  all  the 
hearth  without  stooping.  This  saves 
time,  saves  his  energy;  makes  him  a 
more  satisfied  workman — all  of  which 
adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  whole 
place.  This  is  but  one  example  of  the 
many  minor  refinements  found  in  these 
GAS  OVEN  FURNACES. 
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Door  at 

uncomfortable 

working 

height 


No  !  mi  Yes  ! 


Bulletin  contain- 
ing complete  in- 
formation mailed 
upon,  request. 


TATE-JONES 

door  at    . 
comfortable 
working 
height6 


standing  one  oighl  by  the  ridi  of  what 
had  been  her  house.  It  was  practically 
burned  t<>  the  ground.  Two  dead  cows 
were  in  the  oow-houae,  and,  amid  the  few 
small  flamea  that  every  now  and  again 
were  darting  up,  her  husband  with  a  sillj 
thrill  was  catching  tin-  few  bene  that 
l< n.  It  waa  raining  haul  and  the  woman 
told  me  that  this  was  the  third  house 
from  whieh  she  had  been  Bhelled.  Beside 
her  was  a  tall  fellow  with  the  hat  badge 
of  [the  rifle  brigade.  He  was  had  at 
French, and  could  only  repeat:  "Bon  cour- 
age, madams."  She  waa  replying:  "Out, 
monsieur."  He  gave  her  a  gold  piece, 
and  I  gave  her  what  I  thought  a  five- 
franc  bill.  To  my  sorrow  I  later  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  twenty-five  franc 
bill.  I  am  not  sorry  now,  but  I  was  hard 
up  at  the  time.  She  waited  there  in  the 
rain  while  the  chickens  shrieked  as  her 
husband  caught  them,  and  a  few  Tommies 
searched  for  shell-fuses.  As  I  left,  she  said: 
"The  war,  it  is  very  hard  for  the  soldiers, 
but  it  is  also  very  sad  for  the  civilians."  I 
guess  it  is. 

Lieutenant  Macquarrie  warns  Americans 
against  snap  judgments  of  Englishmen 
because  of  any  peculiar  characteristics  of 
manners  or  speech,  lest  they  in  turn  give 
to  the  Britishers  a  wrong  impression  of 
themselves,  and  wrongfully  aequire  the 
reputation  of  "roughnecks."  On  the  rail- 
road platforms  and  around  the  country 
one  will  encounter  many  British  officers, 
from  young  lieutenants  to  generals,  but: 

If  you  see  on  one  of  the  platforms  a 
young  officer  wearing  a  monocle,  very 
smartly  turned  out,  and  looking  rather 
pleased  with  himself,  the  fact  that  on  the 
stage  in  America  you  have  seen  a  similar 
fellow  does  not  pardon  your  calling  him 
"Algy/'  Nothing  will  happen  to  you  for 
doing  it,  because  you  will  be  able  to  dart 
back  among  the  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
said  officer  regard  you  as  a  bfinch  of  rough- 
necks, and  his  opinion  of  you  and  your 
army  will  be  prejudiced.  Later,  when 
you  have  been  to  the  front  and  seen  a 
similar  officer  looking  precisely  the  same, 
just  as  well  turned  out,  even  with  the 
monocle,  standing  in  precisely  the  same 
way  in  the  midst  of  great  danger  and 
heartening  his  men  in  a  well-bred  voice, 
your  ideas  will  change. 

I  met  a  New-Zealander  in  a  hospital 
once  who  had  been  driven  mad  while  out 
on  a  fearful  patrol  after  the  battle  of  Loos. 
During  this  patrol,  while  he  was  creeping 
along,  quite  close  to  the  Germans,  he 
found  two  guard  officers,  both  wearing 
monocles.  With  their  corporals  they  were 
all  that  was  left  of  their  platoons.  Stand- 
ing in  a  big  shell-crater,  talking  in  a  per- 
fectly modulated  tone,  they  were  discuss- 
ing the  hunting  of  the  year  before.  My 
friend  got  down  with  them  and  they  of- 
fered him  sardines.  New-Zealanders  are 
something  like  Americans,  and  this  one 
had  never  met  any  one  quite  like  these 
officers — except  on  the  stage  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  what  is  called  the  "English 
Johnny"  is  a  familiar  and  amusing  charac- 
ter. They  were  perfectly  calm,  *  alt  ho 
knowing  their  danger.  My  friend  had 
to  continue  his  patrol,  but  he  later  heard 
that  a  few  hours  after  the  incident-5  the 
officers  were  both  killed.  Perhaps  such 
British  officers  may  appear  to  you  to  be 
fops  and  almost  effeminate,  but  I  desire 
to  remark  that  you  will  find  them  very 
brave,  men. 

As  our  Army  is"  now  a  conscripted  one 
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you  will  find  a  plain  British  Tommii-  with 
what  will  seem  to  you  an  affected  way  of 
speaking.  Of  course  he  may  be  affected 
Don't  be  surpri/.ed  at  this.  Be  amused  if 
you  like,  but  don't  decide  that  because  he 
talks  like  one  of  your  mimicking  actors  he 
i>  a  fool. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  another  tip: 
Do  not  tell  an  Englishman  thai  George 
Washington  was  an  American.  He  thinks 
in  a  vague  sort  of  way  t  lint  George  Wash- 
ington was  an  ally  of  his  ancestors  while 
they  were  fighting  for  freedom  from  the 
remnants  of  absolutism  left  in  the  hands 
ul'  poor  old  George  III.  I  think  he  is 
right.  And  just  another  tip — Englishmen 
arc  very  fond  of  King  George  V.,  altho  they 
say  little  about  it.  If  you  suggest  that  a 
monarchy  seems  a  funny  sort,  of_rule  ,for 
modern  people  to  live  under,  they  won't 
know  quite  what  to  say,  but  you  may*>be 
sure  they  will  not  be  gratified. 

The  writer  dwells  with  much  emphasis 
upon  the  necessity  of  never  being  caught 
without  a  gas-mask,  for,  he  says: 

You  may  escape  an  attack  for  months 
and  then  get  caught.  There  are  always 
gas-cylinders  somewhere  about,  either  in 
your  trench  or  the  enemy's,  and  a  shell  or 
bullet  may  burst  them — so  take  great  care 
of  the  mask.  There  is  no  point  in  running, 
for  the  gas  will  spread  quicker  than  you 
can  inin,  up  a  comniunicat ion-trench.  It 
is  said  I  hat  a  little  relief  can  be  got  by 
wetting  your  handkerchief  and  placing 
it  over  your  mouth.  If,  however,  you 
hays  your  mask  this  will  be  unnecessary. 
Don't  take  your 'mask  wallet  off  your  shoulder, 
and  don't  leave  it  on  the  ground  and  forget 
it  when  you  are  working  behind  the  lines  on  a 
hot  day  with  your  coat  off.  Gas  may  arrive 
that  night. 

I  was  working*  in  the  trenches  one  night 
when,  there  was  a  gas  alarm,  and  I  saw  a 
young  officer  go  rushing*  down  the  trench 
yelling  to  some  one  to  give  him  a  mask 
"for  the  love  of  God."  He  was  a  bit 
hysterical.  I  got  my  mask  out  and  com- 
menced to  put  it  on  and  smelt  something 
nasty  and  felt  duly  thrilled,  and  a  little 
scared,  for  I  had  twenty  gunners  working 
with  me,  and  we  were  unarmed  except  for 
my  revolver.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war,  and  the  artillery  could  not  be 
spared  many  rifles. 

A  strategic  retreat  seemed  the  best 
thing  for  myself  and  gunners  in  the  event 
of  an  attack,  for  we  would  merely  be  in  the 
way,  and  I  had  no  desire  to  have  "my  per- 
fectly good  gunners  captured  without  a 
chance  to  fight.  In  any  case,  I  had  little 
faith  in  their  shooting  with  rifles.  My 
sergeant,  too,  would  have  been  difficult, 
for  he  had  exprest  the  intention  of  return- 
ing to  England  with  the  Victoria  Cross. 
He  would  have  fought  the  nearest  in- 
fantry soldier  for  his  rifle,  and  I  am  sure 
would  have  made  himself  a  nuisance.  He 
did,  as  it  was,  for  while  working  the  night 
before,  and  during  my  absence,  he  had 
borrowed  a  rifle  from  the  sentry  near  and 
had  commenced  "blazing  away  at  the  Ger- 
man parapet.  Unfortunately  the  trench 
at  this  point  was  forced  back  by  a  salient  in 
the  German  line.  This  salient  formed  a 
kind  of  elbow,  and  our  trench  went  straight 
at  the  side  of  this  elbow,  and  then  stopt 
almost  in  the  an.  For  a  few  yards  the 
trench  that  we  were  in  ran  parallel  to  this 
part.  Obviously,  care  was  needed  in  firing 
from  our  part  lest  the  sentries  in  the  other 
should  receive  bullets  in  their  backs. 
Later  I  was  in  the  officers'  dugout,  and  the 
young  subaltern  in  command  of  the  trench 
that  approached  the  German  salient  en- 
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For  Hard  Service 


The  great  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Pow- 
der Plant  uses  Lincoln  Motors.  The 
motor  driven  pumps  of  an  explosives 
factory,  whether  for  fire  protection  or 
otherwise,  are  a  vital  part  of  the  plant. 

The  Fisher  Body  Co.,  of  Detroit,  in- 
stalled 200  Lincoln  Motors  in  their 
woodworking  and  other  departments. 
The  dust  of  woodworking  shops  can- 
not interfere  with  the  reliable  service 
of  Lincoln   Motors. 

Swift  &  Co.,  the  well-known  meat 
packing  corporation,  use  Lincoln  Mo- 
tors. The  severe  moisture  conditions 
in  packing  plants  and  provision  ware- 
houses demand  waterproof  insulation. 

The  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  uses  Lin- 
coln Motors.  To  meet  the  insistent 
demands  of  war  service  for  increased 
production,  motors  must  have  high 
overload  capacity. 

There  is  a  Lincoln  Motor  for  every 
service,  no  matter  how  severe.    Lincoln 

Motors  will  help  YOU. 


This  standard  Lincoln  Motor 
operated  under  water  over  3 
years  without  damage  to  windings. 


Lincoln  Motor  driving  pump  at  Du  Ponl  de  Nemours 
Powdei   Plant. 


Lincoln  Motor  driving  wood  p'.aners  at  Fisher 
Body  Co..  Detroit 


Lincoln  Motor  in  a  Swift  &  Co.  Packing  House. 


Lincoln  Motor  driving  pump  in  Goodyear  Factory. 
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;.    ,  .1   ami    -aid    1  lial    In    did    not    ■  \pe<t    to 

i,,m  anj  men  left  at  all  unless  the  people  in 
our  part  dI  the  trench  showed  a  little  more 
care.  Hone  of  them  tad  been  really  hurt, 
bul  bullets  bad  been  whizzing  past  their 
ears.  1  blushed  tor  my  sergeant,  bul  bad 
not  the  hearl  to  tell  liim  what  lie  had  been 
doing.     1    merely   forbade   him    to   Bhoot, 

and   told   the  sentrv    near   not    to  lend   him 

hi-  rifle.  You  sec  that  sergean1  wanted 
the  Victoria  ( ?ross  badlj  . 

Getting  the  gas  into  the  trenches  1-  a 
delicate  task,  since   it    i-  obvious  that    it 

,an  not  be  transported  like  a  barrel  of 
water.  A  stray  bullel  may  puncture  the 
container.  Everybody  get*  uncomfort- 
able, and  even  the  enemy  are  treated  with 

enormous  consideration  to  keep  them 
quiet 

Possibly  the  artillery  are  warned  not  to 
disturb  the  Germans  too  much,  and  even 

the  infantry  m;i\  be  told  to  avoid  too 
much  sniping,  and  endeavor  to  lull  the 
Boches  to  sleep.  I  doubt  their  being 
much  deceived,  but  1  am  sure  1  hey  enjoy 
the  rest. 

Finally  the  day  arrives  when  the  eon- 
founded  stuff  has  to  be  taken  down  to  the 
trenches.  It  is  like  a  military  ceremony  or 
a  wedding.  Certain  gentlemen  are  given 
the  honor  of  carrying  the  cylinders.  They 
don't  enjoy  it.  but.  getting  their  masks  on, 
start  off.  Orders  have  been  issued  to  all 
the  troops  for  a  long  distance  around  that 
this  procession  will  start  at  a  certain  time. 
They  are  notified  that  certain  gas-cylinders 
are  going  up.  and  that  a  bugle  will  give 
some  sort  of  warning  in  the  event  of  a 
puncture.  Can  you  imagine  it?  That 
solemn  procession  of  muddy  Tommies 
carrying  those  kegs,  preceded  and  followed 
l>y  a  bugler — carrying  death  and  horrible- 
ness  in  some  common  looking  kegs.  So 
they  stumble  along  up  the  communication- 
trench,  round  the  dizzies,  over  the  trench 
hoards  that  are  like  long,  narrow,  flat 
spiders  with  wobbly  legs,  and  finally  they 
arrive  at  the  front  line. 

Xo  one  is  pleased  to  see  the  stuff. 
The  real  anxiety  starts.  The  cylinders 
are  rixt,  and  they  require  some  fixing  in  a 
certain  way,  near  the  parapet.  A  strong 
part  of  the  parapet  is  obviously  chosen,  and 
tiny  are  protected  as  well  as  possible. 
There  they  wait  for  the  wind,  and  it  must 
be  a  permanent  sort  of  wind,  none  of  your 
light,  zephyry.  flippant  winds,  but  a  good, 
steady  breeze,  not  too  strong;  the  sort 
thai  makes  things  perfectly  line  on  a  hot 
day,  the  sort  that  a  yachtsman  likes  to 
have  when  he  is  running  free. 

Now  it  is  quite  useless  to  let  off  gas 
without  the  aid  of  artillery  to  make  things 
unpleasant  after  the  gas  emission,  even  if 
you  are  not  going  to  attack.  So  the  ar- 
tillery have  to  be  organized,  and  this  tak< - 
possibly  a  little  time.  Also  the  wind  must 
be  blowing  well  at  the  right  hour,  and  in 
warfare  it  is  a  tradition  always  to  attack 
just  before  dawn.  It  is  an  awkward  time, 
as  man  is  said  to  be  at  his  lowest  then. 
Often  all  will  be  ready  and  the  wind  will 
change  ten  minutes  before  the  time  set 
for  the  emission.  Then  we  in  the  artillery- 
say  "Curse,"  and  feel  in  a  bad  temper  ail 
the  next  day. 

Finally  the  wind  arrived  from  the  right 
direction,  and  blowing  steady.  It  was  a 
fine  frosty  night  with  a  full  moon  in  the 
sky.     The  writer  says: 

1  was  called  at  an  unpleasant  hour,  and 
ing  my  way  over  to  the  guns  saw  that 


all  was  ready.  My  sergeants  were  both 
happy.  1  remember  noticing  how  tidj 
everything  was  in  the  gun-pits,  tin  guns 
polished  and  clean.  A  lantern  was  hurtl- 
ing, and  1  noticed  how  bright  the  ha! 
badges  and  buttons  looked  on  the  men. 
Tin  \  Beemed  a  little  excited  and  \  erv 
happy.  They  were  going  to  give  the 
Bocht  a  little  of  his  own  medicine  and  they 
were  pleased  ahoiit  it.  The  nionien! 
arrived.  With  another  officer  I  w;i-  up  a 
large  tripod  where  we  could  see  the  trenches. 
We  could  see  the  German  flan-  sailing 
gracefully  up  in  the  air  like  beautiful 
snowball-.  A  few  machine  gun-  were 
tapping  and  a  rifle  occasionally  ran},'  out. 
Then  the  moment  arri\  ed. 

I   have  never  been  quite  sure  whether 

I  could  see  that  ga-  or  not.  It  is  ea.-\  to 
imagine  things  at  the  front.  However, 
then'  seemed  to  be  a  large  white  billow   or 

••loud  rolling  clumsily  over  to  the  German 
trenches.  They  sent  up  colored  rockets 
and  commenced  waving  burning  straw 
and  paper  at  the  parapet.  The  colored 
rockets  were  the  German  S.  ().  S..  but 
their  gunners  must  have  been  asleep,  for 
they  did  not  tire  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

We  in  the  artillery  remained  silent  until 
the  gas  had  been  all  emitted,  but  around 
us  there  were  many  guns,  each  with  a 
good  Store  of  shells  ready  to  let  loose. 
We  let  them  go  at  the  right  moment,  and 
then  then  was  a  glorious  noise.  Modern 
warfare  has  little  that  is  romantic  about 
it.  but  when  your  side  gets  up  a  good  ar- 
tillery bombardment  it  is  quite  thrilling. 
You  don't  seem  to  mind  the  retaliation, 
chiefly  because  you  don't  hear  the  shells 
until  they  burst,  and  if  you  are  alive  and 
well  you  are  safe.  It  is  the  sound  of  the 
shell  coming  that  gives  one  the  jumps. 

A  thoughtful  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
"folks  at  home,"  and  their  worries,  for, 
says  the  writer,  women  have  such  won- 
derful imaginations  that  until  "then- 
soldier"  returns  they  will  have  decided  a 
hundred  times  to  buy  mourning,  but 

If  you  get  a  letter  off  as  often  as  possible 
it  is  going  to  help  an  awful  lot.  Put  in 
something  for  the  mother  and  something 
for  the  father  each  time.  She'll  want  to 
hear  about  your  food;  about  the  socks  she 
sent  you;  whether  you  wear  the  cholera 
belt.  You  may  use  the  cholera  belt  as  a 
knee-pad,  the  trench  helmet  for  cleaning 
your  rifle,  but  don't  tell  her  that.  1 
remember  once  seeing  a  Highland  soldier 
with  a  cholera  belt  around  each  knee. 
They  are  nice  and  elastic.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  during  the  winter  you  will  appreciate 
anything  woolly. 

Find  out,  if  possible,  what  arrangements 
are  made  in  the  event  of  casualties,  whether 
a  cable  is  sent,  or  what  happens.  Then 
let  the  family  know  accurately  and  clearly 
what  will  happen  in  the  way  of  communicat- 
ing the  fact  of  your  being  killed  or  wounded. 
Then  assure  them  that  until  this  com- 
munication reaches  them  you  are  absolutely- 
safe.  Hub  this  fact  in  about  ten  times, 
even  if  you've  got  to  write  it  in  block 
capital-. 

It  is  also  a  kindness  when  writing  home 
to  mention  the  fact  of  your  seeing  fellows 
whose  families  live  in  the  same  section  as 
yours.  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  -ay  in  a  letter 
you  have  heard  that  Tom  Jones  is  wounded 
or  killed.  He  may  be  neither,  but  your 
family  with  tact  and  care  will  invariably 
coniniunicate  the  sad  news.  The  family 
of  Tom  Jones  will  suffer  much,  and  pos- 
sibly buy  mourning.  They  will  be  recover- 
big  from  the  fir-t  -hock  when  a  letter  will 


arrive  from   Tom.      They   will   not    look  at 
the  date,  but  will  gel  slightly  comforted. 

Frankly    I    think   thev    will   L'et    all   muddled 

up  tor  week-;  then.  Anally,  it  hi   does  die, 

:    a    double   dose. 


I  III.   MODERN    M  \ID  ni    OR]  BANS 
-Mil.  I'l  //    l  -   I  l<  \\<  I 


As    a    collector    of     photographs    tin 
late-i  Joan  of  Arc  has  got  the  busiesl 

matrimonial  bureau  backed  off  tin  map. 
She  is  French,  a  peasant,  of  eour.-e.  and 
her  name  is  Claire  l\  rchaiul.  She  i-  be- 
lieved to  be  living  now  wild  t  he  Daughters 
of  Wisdom  in  Paris,  where  thousands  I 

tried  in  vain  to  Bee  her.  Claire's  fame  ha- 
spread  to  the  \rmy.  and  it  i-  -aid  thai 
along  the  line  uf  trenche<  v  ou  will  lind  now 
ami  then  a  tiny  image  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
a  little  print  on  calico  pinned  to  tin 
folds  of  the  tricolor.  For  this  modern 
.loan  has  not  donned  armor  to  had  her 
countrymen  to  battle  with  the  Hun. 
Hers  is  a  more  spiritual  mission.  As  to 
that  collection  of  photographs'.'  Li-ten 
and  you  shall  hear  it  set  down  by  a  writer 
in  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

Down  beyond  the  Loire,  in  the  little 
chapel  of  the  Perchaud  farm,  where  Claire 
claims  to  have  seen  her  visions,  a  con- 
tinual procession  of  country  folk  arrives 
from  all  directions,  on  foot  or  in  country 
dog-cart-;  and  by  train  from  Cliinon  and 
Angers  come  town  people  and  soldiers 
on  leave. 

The  floor  of  the  tiny  chapel  is  crowded 
with  big  baskets,  and  each  basket  is  full 
of  photographs  of  soldiers.  Last  March 
there  were  thirty  thousand  photographs. 
To-day  there  are  sixty-five  thousand 
photographs  of  soldiers. 

What  will  happen? 

Early  last  March  all  France  was  stirred 
by  the  reported  appearance  of  another 
Joan  of  Arc  in  the  person  of  a  young 
peasant  girl  named  Claire  Perchaud,  who 
claimed  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  her  in 
visions  that  she  was  ordained  to  put  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  French  Army  a-  it 
was  then  popularly  said)  and  drive  out 
the  German  invader. 

The  interest  increased  enormously  when 
the  Catholic  Church  in  France,  with  what 
seemed  obvious  belief  in  the  genuineness 
of  Claire  Perchaud.  took  charge  of  her. 
put  her  in  the  house  of  these  nun-  oi 
Paris,  and.  as  was  stated  textually  at  the 
archbishopric,  began  to  make  "a  profound 
inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
visions  of  Claire  Perchaud."  And.  until 
such  inquiry  should  be  completed  the 
strictest  secrecy  was  enjoined  on  all  her 
relatives  and  the  clergy  who  had  inter- 
viewed her  or  might  interview    her. 

In  particular  the  well-known  Deputy 
(Congressman  i  Jules  Delahaye,  in  whose 
electoral  district  lie  Cholet  and  Chinon, 
and  whose  old  family  chateau  is  close 
to  the  Perchaud  farm,  talked  freelj  with 
his  fellow  members  of  the  Palai-  Bour- 
bon concerning  these  wonderful  happen- 
ings, and  declared  that  "he  could  -<  i 
nothing  ridiculous  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
people  faithful  enough  to  its  traditions 
to  aspire  to  the  renewing  of  the  most 
beautiful  page  in  its  history  and  to  seek, 
with  soul  and  eyes,  the  Maid  of  Orleans." 

Claire  is  described  as  a  typical  peasant 
girl  who  helped  about  the  farm  work,  as 
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did      loan     at      I)oinrem.\  ,     with     the     MUDS 

mystical  refinement  of  face  and  fonn  oi 
tin-  Maid  nt  Orleans,  and,  like  the  Maid, 
known  throughout  the  countryside  for  her 
earnesl  piety.  The  Star  thus  relates  the 
story  of  the  vision: 

A  few  months  before  lasl  March  she 
returned  from  the  fields  one  day,  pale 
and  exhausted,  and  eonlided  to  her  parents 

thai  >he  had  seen  a  vision  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  above  her,  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  At 
the  same  time  mysterious  voices  told  her 

to  be  up  and  deliver  Franee  from  the 
( rerman  invaders. 

Some  say  that  her  parents  ehided  her. 
Delahaye  denies  this.  Certainly  Claire 
was  in  no  way  supprest  by  her  parents 
or  ridiculed  by  the  neighbors,  j  On  the 
farm  there  was  a  tiny  chapel.  There 
they  met  to  pray. 

The  story  spread  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Then  began  the  remarkable 
pilgrimage  to  the  Perchaud  farm.  People 
came  for  miles,  on  foot,  by  wagon,  by  rail, 
to  pray  for  France,  to  lay  the  photographs 
of  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  or  children 
fighting  for  France  at  the  foot  of  a  tiny 
altar  and  to  supplicate  for  divine  pro- 
tection of  their  soldier  kin. 

In  time  the  pilgrimage  became  so  im- 
portant that  the  local  clergy  took  notice. 
The  movement  had  grown  up  without 
them,  among  the  people.  The  local 
clergy  had  nothing  to  do  with  it:  Now 
they  saw  that  it  had  grown  beyond  them 
also,  and  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers 
for  investigation. 

The  Bishop  sent  a  father  of  the  Oblates 
community  to  interview  the  maid.  He 
returned  with  a  favorable  report  of  her 
religious  sentiments;  and  hours  of  ques- 
tioning had  failed  to  weaken  her  belief 
in  the  vision  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
the  mysterious  whisperings  to  be  up  and 
deliver  France.  But  she  profest  humble 
willingness  to  wait  for  further  guidance 
as  to  what  form  the  deliverance  should 
assume.     It  was  all  very  extraordinary. 

So  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  had  Claire 
brought  before  him,  in  presence  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  priests.  The  dramatic  scene 
in  which  she  passed  over  the  vicar  drest 
in  episcopal  purple  and  picked  out  the 
Bishop  garbed  as  a  parish  priest  is  too 
exact  a  replica  of  the  comedy  at  Chinon 
Castle  in  1428,  when  the  Dauphin  Charles 
changed  clothes  with  the  page  boy  to  test 
Joan;  doubtless  the  Bishop's  sense  and 
modesty  refused  more  than  to  dress  like 
all  the  other  priests.  In  any  case,  Claire 
picked  him  out  immediately,  tho  she  had 
never  seen  his  portrait;  and,  altho  a 
country  girl,  she  addrest  him  in  the  ortho- 
dox manner.  These  and  similar  details 
(not  told)  weigh  heavily  with  the  clergy. 

The  girl  stuck  to  her  story,  and  finally 
she  was  placed  with  a  wealthy  and  pious 
family  that  she  might  be  watched  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  quiet  her  mind; 
but  always  she  persisted,  until  finally  the 
clergy  began  to  regard  her  case  seriously. 
Says  The  Star: 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  known  in 
France  for,  certainly,  three  generations, 
and  perhaps  much  longer.  You  under- 
stand, the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  must  first 
have  deemed  the  facts  sufficient  to  justify 
passing  them  on  to  Cardinal  Amette;  and 
the  latter,  going  over  the  reports  (in  all 
the  solemn  circumstances  of  France  at 
war  and  the  religious-political  situation), 
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deemed  them  imperative  to  answer:  "Send 
the  girl  to  Paris." 

Mgr.  Amette,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  is  a  very  great  personage,  indeed. 
He  must  have  tact  and  wisdom  for  all 
France.  How  deeply  he  was  imprest  by 
this  obscure  peasant  girl  and  the  popular 
movement  growing,  so  to  speak,  spon- 
taneously behind  her,  must  be  judged,  not 
by  rumors,  but  by  his  acts. 

It  was  published  in  Paris  that  Arch- 
bishop Amette  would  present  Claire  to 
President  Poincare.  It  was  rumored  thai 
a  certain  general  had  held  long  consul- 
tations with  her,  and  that  another  had 
resigned  the  Ministry  of  War  because  a 
council  of  generals  had  favored  (or  refused 
to  favor)  the  claims  of  this  modern  Joan 
of  Arc. 


THE  ARREST  AND  EXILE  OF  THE 
ROMANOFFS 


THE  splendor  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
family  became  sadly*  tarnished  from 
the  time  of  the  abdication  of  the  Czar,  and 
the  scene  of  the  arrest  of  his  wife  at  the 
palace  of  Tsarskoe  Selo  is  sordid  as  it  is 
grim.  Picture  the  Czarevitch  very  weak  in 
convalescence  from  an  illness  and  the 
young  Grand  Duchesses  suffering  from 
measles  in  a  severe  form.  Their  harassed 
mother  is  called  upon  by  delegates  from 
the  Duma  and  placed  under  arrest.  She 
wears  a  plain  black  dress  buttoned  up  to 
the  throat,  is  very  pale,  but  perfectly  self- 
possest.  The  only  words  she  utters  are  a 
request  that  she  may  have  necessary 
medical  attendance  from  town  for  her 
children.  The  request  is  granted  with  the 
stipulation  that  one  of  the  sentinels  in 
charge  remain  in  the  room  during  the 
doctor's  visit.  So  the  momentous  episode 
is  related  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
"The  Fall  of  the  Romanoffs"  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York).  The  Czar  went 
to  Mohilev  after  his  abdication,  where  he 
was  visited  by  his  mother,  the  Dowager 
Empress  Marie.  To  this  place  came  two 
other  delegates  from  the  Duma  to  arrest 
their  former  ruler.  He  had  been  lunching 
with  his  mother  in  her  train.  Notified  of 
their  arrival,  he  took  affectionate  leave 
of  his  mother  and  went  on  to  the  platform, 
where  the  headquarters  staff,  commanded 
by  General  Alexieff ,  was  assembled  to  see 
him  off.     We  read  on: 

It  was  a  pathetic  moment!  There  was  a 
hush  as  Nicholas  II.  went  up  to  each  one 
present  and  took  a  cordial  leave  of  him. 
Admiral  Niloff  washed  to  accompany  his 
Imperial  master,  but  on  being  prevented 
he  went  up  to  him,  wrung  his  hand  and 
kissed  it;  the  Emperor  hastily  stept  into 
his  train. 

The  Dowager  Empress  stood  at  the 
window  of  her  compartment,  a  silent 
witness  of  what  was  going  on. 

The  Marshal  of  the  Court,  Prince  Dol- 
goroukoff,  General  Narishkine,  and  Col- 
onel Mordvinoff,  accompanied  the  Czar 
during  this  historic  journey.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Duma  did  not  see  their  "pris- 
oner"— a  sense  of  delicacy  kept  them  in 
Iheir  own  compartment. 

The  calm  of  the  Czar,  which  did  not  for- 
sake   him    for    a    moment,    was    outward 


ST  NICHOLAS 

for  girls  and  boys 


What  kind  of  stories  does  your 
girl  or  boy  read? 


Youth  loves  stories,  you  know.  Especially 
in  that  golden  age  of  dreams  from  10  to  18 
years. 

But  have  you  considered  what  that  means  ? 
The  mind  of  your  girl  or  boy  is  held — en- 
thralled, perhaps — by  the  imagination  of 
another  and  older  mind.  What  pictures, 
what  impressions,  what  ideas  are  being  im- 
printed on  the  delicate  film  of  growing  con- 
sciousness ! 

This  is  your  responsibility.  Guard  your 
children  from  unwise  reading  as  you  would 
from  undesirable  companions.  Give  them, 
as  the  surest  method,  the  wholesome  and  de- 
lightful influence  of  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

St.  Nicholas  containsa  wealth  of  fascinating 
stories.  You'll  like  them  yourself.  Ask  any 
boy  or  girl  now  who  is  reading  "The  Lost 
Island"  or  "The  Code  Signal." 

But  the  spirit  of  these  stories  is  right. 
They  are  clean  and  free  from  suggestion. 
They  teach  manliness  and  courage,  gentle- 
ness and  cheerfulness.  There  are  dozens  of 
such  stories  in  every  volume  of  St.  Nicholas. 

For  two  generations  this  magazine  has 
commanded  the  work  of  foremost  writers  for 


youth.  In  the  course  of  a  year  you  will  re- 
ceive, for  one  year's  subscription,  more  good 
fiction  tfian  could  be  purchased  in  book  form 
for  five  times  the  money. 

And  there  are  so  many  good  things  in 
St.  Nicholas  besides  fiction.  All  the  newest 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  science;  articles 
on  outdoor  sports,  camping  and  travel;  good 
pictures  and  good  verse;  a  review  of  current 
events  including  sane  comment  on  events  of 
the  world  war,.  There  are  suggestions  of 
things  to  do  and  how  to  do  them. 

Most  attractive  of  all  to  some  boys  and 
girls  are  the  St.  Nicholas  League  competitions 
in  drawing,  verse,  puose  and  photography. 
All  worth-while  contributions  are  published 
and  gold  and  silver  badges  are  given.  Many 
writers  and  artists  have  started  in  the  St. 
Nicholas  League. 

Give  your  boy  ox  girl  St.  Nicholas.  Do  it 
now.  Begin  at  once  that  helpful  and  delight- 
ful influence  that  St.  Nicholas  gives.  A  year's 
subscription  is  only  $3 — less  than  a  cent  a 
day — and  its  benefit  cannot  be  measured  in 
money.  Pin  this  coupon  to  your  check  or 
money  order  and  mail  it  today,  "for  the  sake 
of  your  children's  future." 
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•   Please  send  St.  Nicholas  for  one -year  to  name  and  address  written  below. 
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Dancing  the  Ace  of  Diamonds, 
Waipahu  School,  Waipahu,  Oahu,  Territory  of  Hawaii 
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Kindergarten  Childr 
tinging  the  Shoemaker 
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Victrola 


Before  the  advent  of  the  Victrola,  the  public  schools  were  seric 
handicapped  in  the  study  of  music.  Now  Caruso  and  Melba  sin 
the  children  in  the  dreariest  and  most  remote  of  rural  district  sch 
Now  the  coming  generations  of  Americans  the  future  bulwark  of 
state  listen  day  in  and  day  out  to  the  piano  of  Paderewski,  the  v 
of  Mischa  Elman,  the  sweet  soprano  of  Alma  Gluck,  the  golden  t 
of  John  McCormack.  They  live  in  the  ennobling  atmosphere  of 
worlds  musical  masterpieces,  sung  and  played  by  the  worlds  supi 
artists.  This  priceless  benefit  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  by 
Victrola. 

The  Victrola  is  in  daily  use  in  the  public  schools  of  6,000  cities 
towns.  It  is  in  the  regular  equipment  of  more  than  25,000  pi 
schools,  urban  and  rural.  It  has  become  an  indispensable  auxilia; 
the  educational  system  of  every  state,  from  kindergarten  to  university. 


Endorsed  by  the 
foremost   educators 
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omorrow 
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^re^zf  constructive 
->rvice  to  the  nation 


he  Victrola  is  performing  an  incalculable  service  in  the  teaching  of 
lational  patriotic  music,  the  folk  lore  of  the  ages,  the  art  treasures  of 
lankind.  It  is  illuminating  and  vitalizing  the  study  of  history,  liter- 
and  geography.  It  is  teaching  wireless  telegraphy  to  our  Army 
Navy.      It  is  teaching  French  to  the  soldiers  of  Uncle  Sam. 

he  Victrola  is  used  in  calisthenics,  folk  dances,  rote  songs,  ear 
ing,  nature  study,  penmanship,  typewriting,  folk  song,  art  songs, 
ds,  operatic  and  orchestral  music,  vocal  training,  and  community 
ng.  New  and  authoritative  study  courses  are  constantly  being 
lied  by  our  large  and  expert  Educational  Department. 

he  America  of  tomorrow  will  owe  much  to  the  Victrola. 


Victor  Talking   Machine  Co.,   Camden,   N.  J.,  L'.  S.  A. 
Berliner  Gramophone  Co..  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Used  in  more  than 
25,000  public  schools 
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only.  T>>  those  who  kne*  aim  well  it  was 
i.i.v  ious  thai  he  was  deeply  moved. 

Id  h;ul  not  expected  the  turn  events 
were  taking,  or  he  might  have  made  terms 
with  Mr.  Gutohkofl  and  Mr.  Sehulguine, 
who  had  required  only  his  abdication.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  the  Govern- 
ment that  took  the  initiative  of  this 
extreme  measure.  It  was  the  Labor  party 
that  insisted  upon  the  arrest. 

His  Majesty  conversed  with  his  suite 
about  the  illness  of  his  children,  the  quick 
movements  of  the  train,  the  progress  of  the 

war.  but  only  once  did  he  touch  upon  the 
events  of  the  day.  When  he  heard  of 
Count  Fredericks'  and  General  Woyeikoff's 
arrest,  he  said.  "1  am  sorry  for  them; 
the\    are  not  in  fault."  •'    . 

His  manner  was  perfectly  tranquil,  as 
amiable  and  courteous  as  ever,  only  the 
glance  of  his  eyes  into  distance  betrayed 
the  heavy  tension  of  his  mind. 

Ten  minutes  before  the  train  stopt  at 
Tsarskoe  Selo,  the  Emperor  took  leave  of 
all  his  attendants,  giving  each  of  them  a 
fraternal  kiss,  and  thanking  them  for  their 
devoted  service.  After  the  Russian  cus- 
tom, they  kissed  the  Emperor's  shoulder; 
many  of  them  wept.  The  moment  the 
train  stopt,  the  Emperor  hastily  stept  out 
of  his  carriage,  and,  with  his  hand  held 
up  in  salute,  he  silently  and  rapidly  passed 
along  the  platform  and  jumped  into  the 
motor-car,  followed  by  Prince  Dolgorou- 
koff.  Arrived  at  the  palace,  he  hastened 
to  the  Empress,  who  was  waiting  for  him 
in  their  private  apartment.  She  "threw 
herself  into  his  arms,  exclaiming, 

"Forgive  me!  forgive  me!  It  is  I  who 
have  brought  you  to  this." 

But  the  chivalrous  Czar  would  not  hear 
of  this,  and,  affectionately  reassuring  her, 
replied:  "I  alone  am  to  blame." 

Since  then  it  is  rumored  that  this  humble 
strain  of  mind  has  passed,  and  Alexandra 
Feodorovna  has  been  heard  to  upbraid 
her  husband  in  English  for  having  given 
in  too  soon,  and  rashly  signed  the  Abdi- 
cation Act. 

It  was  Nicholas  II.  himself  who  told 
his  little  son  of  the  change  in  their  pros- 
pects, explaining  to  the  boy  that  he  was 
no  the  longer  Czar.  The  Czarevitch  wept 
bitterly,  adding,  "And  I  also  shall  never 
be  a  Czar!" 

We  read  further  that,  relieved  of  the 
censor's  yoke,  the  newspapers  lost  all  sense 
of  proportion.  A  hurricane  of  abuse  was 
hurled  at  the  Romanoffs  past  and  present. 
Myriads  of  writers  dipt  their  pens  in 
venom  and  gave  utterance  to  useless  and 
disgusting  stories,  most  of  which  were 
false.  For  instance,  all  the  papers  spoke 
of  the  Emperor's  intemperate  habits,  a 
statement  flatly  refuted  by  all  who  know 
him  intimately.  The  Empress  was  vili- 
fied, and  even  her  daughters  were  not  left 
unmolested.  And  we  are  told  that  the 
following  acrostic  eloquently  shows  how 
people  felt  toward  Alexandra: 


Romanova 

Alexandra 

Svoim 

Povedeniem 

Unitchtojila 

Tron 

Imperatora 

Nicolaia 


Romanoff 
Alexandra 
by  her 
conduct 
destroyed 
«   the  Thfone 
of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas 


The  capitals  of  this  sentence  form  the 
word  "Rasputin." 

Various  interviews  were  published. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  showed  a  deplorable  lack  of  taste 
in  imparting  all  kinds  of  superfluous  con- 


9,  i<>Ui 
adenoea  to  promiscuous  reporters.    Others 

there    were     who,    formerly,    would     never 
have  dared   to  utter  a   word  of  admonition 

to  the  Czar,  now  publicly  declared  how 

often    they    had    warned   and   advised    him, 
but  alas!  always  in  vain! 

Tin  cup  of  calumny,  misrepresentation, 
and  insolence  was  tilled  t<>  overflowing. 
The  traditional  donkey  kicks  were  not 
wanting  either.  People  seemed  to  forget 
that  the  actual  faults  and  errors  were 
quite  sufficient,  that  it  was  no  use  adding 
imaginary  ones. 

The  chief  responsibility  of  the  dynast 
downfall  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Empress 
Alexandra.  It  is  always  a  fatal  sign  when 
people  cease  to  look  up  to  their  sovereign, 
but  in  her  extravagances  with  Rasputin 
her  Majesty  overstept  the  limit.  Her 
tactless  attitude  toward  the  Russians,  her 
surprizing  fancies,  and,  above  all,  her 
strange  behavior  since  the  war,  caused 
the  gradual  decline  of  the  Czar's  popu- 
larity, and  put  an  end  to  the  country's 
former  veneration  for  the  throne  and  the 
sovereigns,  and,  finally,  caused  the  revolu- 
tion. The  nation  repudiated  the  Czarina, 
because  the  Czar  would  not  do  so.  The 
Emperor  was  the  victim  of  his  loyalty  to 
his  wife. 

Admiral  Niloff  relates  the  following 
story,  which  intensifies  the  responsibility 
of  the  Empress  Alexandra,  and  clearly 
designates  her  as  the  chief  culprit  who 
caused  the  revolution  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Czar. 

Nicholas  II.  had  quite  decided  to  grant 
to  the  country  a  full  Constitution  with  a 
responsible  ministry.  The  manifesto  was 
composed  by  himself,  and  it  was  to  be 
given  out  on  his  name-day,  December  6 
(19),  1916.  Up  to  the  last  moment  the 
Empress  Alexandra  was  kept  in  ignorance 
of  this  resolution,  but  somehow,  probably 
through  General  Voyekov,  she  was  ap- 
prized of  what  was  going  on.  Entering 
her  husband's  study,  and  finding  the 
manuscript  manifesto  on  his  table,  she 
took  it  up  and  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  prevailing  upon  the  Czar  to 
give  up  his  intention. 

If  the  Emperor  had  not  listened  to  her 
and  had  maintained  his  decision,  the 
revolution  would  have  been  averted  by 
one  stroke  of  the  pen! 

The  Russian  people  accuse  the  Empress 
of  bringing  ill-luck  to  every  one  who  comes 
near  her.  Since  her  arrival  in  Russia 
she  has  been  fatal  to  her  family,  the  nation, 
the  court,  and  the  monarchy.  The  follow- 
ing facts  prove  her  fatality: 

At  the  time  of  her  birth,  the  accident 
occurred  to  her  brother,  who  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  a  window. 

As  a  small  child  she  caused  the  death  of 
her  mother  by  infecting  her  with  diphtheria. 

She  came  to  Russia  when  death  was 
brooding  over  the  Romanoffs. 

Her  betrothal  was  solemnized  on  the 
threshold  of  death. 

The  coronation  festivals  in  Moscow  were 
marred  by  the  terrible  catastrophe  of 
Hodynka. 

The  precipitate  peace  with  Japan  was 
concluded  under  her  pressure. 

The  Russian  retreat  from  East  Prussia 
in  the  autumn  of  1914  is  attributed  by  the 
people  to  her  influence. 

The  ikons  the  Empress  sent  to  the 
garrisons  of  Kovno  and  Ivangorod  arrived 
on  ~  the  day  preceding  their  "surrender,  a 
precursor  of  evil. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  her  occult  occu- 
pations with  Philippe,  Papus,  and  lately 
with  Rasputin,  which  were  interpreted 
by  the  people  as  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 

Politicians  accuse  the  Empress  of  per- 


sistently  interfering  iii  affair-  of  state,  and 
using  Iter  influence  with  tin  Czar  to 
promote  her  own  plana  to  the  detriment 

of  the  country 

The  Empress  never  sympathized  with 
France,  and  all  her  endea\  ors  were  directed 
to  sever  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  and 
bring    about     the     rem  w  al    of    the    Three 

Emperors'  Alliance,  which  would  have 
been  a  serious  rebuff  for  France. 

If  the  war  had  not  intervened,  this 
Alliance  of  the  Emperors  would  have 
been  ratified  and  announced  to  the  world! 
Mr.  Clemenceau  warned  the  French  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Russian  Empress's  intrigues 
against  France. 

That  was  before  the  war;  since  then  her 
conduct  has  Keen  such  as  to  throw  the 
gravest  doubts  upon  her  loyalty  to  the 
country  her  husband  reigned  over.  From 
the  days  of  the  first  battle  between  the 
Russians  and  Germans,  the  Russian  Army 
was  imbued  with  the  conviction  of  the 
Empress's  intrigues  with  Berlin,  and  there 
are  officers  ^who  maintain  that  the  proofs 
exist  showing  that  all  treacherous  plans 
against  Russia  are  traceable  to  Tsarskoe 
Selo.  It  seems  hard  to  realize  that  a 
mother  could  range  herself  against  her  own 
son,  and  one  so  ardently  beloved  as  the 
Czarevitch,  and  it  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  or  no  Alexandra  Feodorovna  was 
aware  of  the  machinations  of  some  of  her 
courtiers.  It  is  affirmed  on  convincing 
authority  that  [if  the  revolution  had  not 
frustrated  the  Empress's  plans,  peace 
would  have  been  concluded  with  Germany 
in  a  very  short  while,  to  the  evident  detri- 
ment of  the  country  and  that  of  our  Allies. 

The  Empress  is  likewise  accused  of  giv- 
ing the  Czar  philters,  which  Rasputin 
procured  for  her,  to  weaken  his  brain 
and  blunt  his  memory.  This  accusation, 
savoring  rather  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  not 
solely  due  to  the  fertile  imagination  of  the 
people,  but  is  based  on  accusations  made 
by  several  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  and  some  of  the  generals  of  the 
Czar's  entourage. 

The  Emperor  is  branded  with  the 
reproach  of  being  culpably  weak,  of  letting 
his  wife  rule  him  and  his  Government,  of 
considering  her  wishes  before  those  of  the 
nation,  and  of  putting  his  wife's  pleasure 
before  the  country's  well-being.  In  his 
wife's  presence  the  sovereign  had  no 
opinion  of  his  own.  She  took  the  lead 
in  any  discussion  or  argument,  and  con- 
trived to  make  him  waver  in  his  most 
firmly  conceived  resolutions.  Her  will 
was  his  law.  The  most  heinous  imputa- 
tion against  the  Emperor  is  the  pro- 
tection he  accorded  to  General  Soukhom- 
linoff,  who  is  accused  of  being  a  traitor 
to  his  country,  by  virtue  of  his  readiness 
to  fall  in  with  Alexandra  Feodorovna' s 
wishes  concerning  a  separate  peace,  which 
would  have  brought  shame  to  the  country 
and  alienated  us  forever  from  our  Allies. 

Was  it  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  sovereigns 
or  only  error? 

Public  opinion  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  error  on  the  Czar's  part,  but  guilt 
on  the  Empress's!  Time  will  show  the 
correctness  of  these  impressions. 

Meanwhile  the  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment's sentence  of  exile  to  Tobolsk, 
Siberia,  is  being  executed  pitilessly  on  the 
man,  his  wife,  and  their  children.  .Tobolsk 
has  been  called  "the  City  of  Death^'  we 
are  told  by..a  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  its  temperature 
rarely  rises  above  the  freezing-point.  The 
Imperial  family  lives  in  one  of  the  few 
brick  buildings  in  the  town,  where  most 
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How  a  youn<£  man  rose  from 
Auditor  fo  General  Manager 

— and  how  it  took,  him  only  three  short  years  to  do  it 


It  is  thirty-six  months  ago 
— just  three  short  years  from 
the  time  you  read  this  message 
— that  this  man  was  earning 
the  average  moderate  pay  of 
an  auditor  for  a  Light  and 
Power  Company. 

Today  this  same  man  is  the 
General  Manager — the  active 
executive  head  of  a  consol- 
idation of  eleven  similar  Sys- 
tems— and  his  yearly  earnings 
have  increased  right  along  with 
his  responsibilities. 

While  filling  the  position 
of  auditor  he  realized  that,  to 
outgrow  that  position,  he 
needed  a  much  broader  busi- 
ness knowledge  than  he  could 
possibly  acquire  thru  mere 
contact  with  his  daily  work. 

With  this  idea  fixed  firmly 
in  his  mind,  this  then  auditor 
— now  chief  executive — en- 
rolled for  the  Modern  Busi- 
ness Course  and  Service  of 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute. 

The  application  of  the  lesson 

Soon  after  his  enrolment,  he 
laid  before  his  Chief  a  plan  for 
organizing  a  Public  Utility  Com- 
pany. The  Chief  expressed  his 
surprise  that  a  man  occupying  the 
place  of  an  auditor  should  possess 
so  thoro  a  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails the  plan  contained. 

It  was  upon  this  plan  that  the 
Corporation  was  organized,  a 
Corporation  which  since  has  ac- 
quired ten  other  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Systems.  The  former 
auditor  holds  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary in  these  Corporations,  and  is 
the  General  Manager  of  them  all. 

He  says:  "Thru  the  application 
of  the  business  principles  which 
the  Course  teaches,  I  have  been 
enabled  during  the  past  year  to 
successfully  assume  larger  respon- 
sibilities in  connection  with  the 
business  management  of  public 
utilities  properties  than  were  given 


me   when   I   held   a   position  of 
auditor. 

I  feel  that  it  has  been  largely 
on  account  of  your  Modern 
Business  Course  that  my  advance- 
ment was  brought  about." 

The  point  is  this — 

This  man  first  mastered  these 
principles,  then  applied  them  to 
his  business  needs.  After  that  his 
advancement  was  rapid.  His 
principles  were  right 

The  need  for  trained  business 
men  is  great 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute lays  before  you — in  interest- 
ing, easily  readable  form,  for  ab- 
sorption in  your  leisure  hours — the 
fundamentals  which  underlie  all 
business.  Thus,  after  acquiring  the 
broad  basic  business  facts  it  brings 
to  you,  you  are  equipped  and  ready 
for  bigger  responsibilities. 

This  man's  experience  is  only 
one  of  hundreds. 

Stories  of  success  like  the  one 
related  here  are  constantly  com- 
ing to  the  Institute.  In  every 
instance  the  writers  are  enthusi- 
astic in  their  praise  of  the  Course 
and  the  training  it  has  given  them 
to  assume  greater  responsibilities 
with  increased  profit  to  themselves. 

The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

No  greater  endorsement  of  the 
merits  of  this  Course  and  Service 


need  be  asked  than  the  appear- 
ance upon  the  list  of  subscribers 
of  such  names  as  A.  T.  Hardin, 
Vice-President  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines;  E.  R.  Behrend, 
President  of  the  Hammermill 
Paper  Company;  N.  A.  Hawkins, 
Manager  of  Sales,  Ford  Motor 
Company;  William  C.  DArcy, 
President  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World; 
Melville  W.  Mix,  President  of  the 
Dodge  Mfg.  Company,— and 
scores  of  others  equally  prominent. 

In  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  291  men 
are  enrolled  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton  In- 
stitute; in  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, 450;  in  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  194;  in  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  1»22;  in  ^he  General  Electric 
Company,  399;  and  so  on  down  the  list  of 
the  biggest  concerns  in  America. 

Advisory  Council 

Business  and  educational  authority  of  the 
highest  standing  is  represented  in  the  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Institute. 

This  Council  includes  Frank  A.  Vander- 
lip,  President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York;  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  head  of  the 
United  Slates  Steel  Corporation;  John  Hays 
Hammond,  the  eminent  engineer;  Jeremiah 
W.  Jenks,  the  statistician  and  economist;  and 
Joseph  French  Johnson,  Pean  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce. 

Get  more  information 

A  careful  reading  of  the  interesting  1 12- 
page  book,  "Forging  Ahead  In  Business," 
which  we  will  send  you  free,  will  show  you 
how  to  prepare  for  the  increasing  number  of 
business  opportunities  that  are  bound  to  come 
during  the  next  few  years. 

Every  man  and  woman  with  either  a  busi- 
nessoracareer  to  guide  to  b.gger,  surer  success 
should  read  thYs  book.  It  will  show  you  how 
to  obtain  the  business  information  to  which 
this  young  maa  attributes  his  rise.  Simply 
fill  oift  and  send  the  coupon  below. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

41  Astor  Place       New  York  City 


Send  me  "FORGING  AHEAD 
IN  BUSINESS"— Free 


Name. 


Print  he-re 


Business 
Address- 


Business 
Position  _ 
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How  I  Found 

Edgeworth 

1  .ki  man]  other  pipe  cranks,  I  used  to  think 
co  would  il«'.  Tried  them  all  from 
the  >-<fnt  "plank  road"  mixture  to  the  im- 
ported fit nc j  tin-,  coating  as  much  aa  10  cents 
pipefuls.  Nunc  had  the  exact  taste. 
aroma  <>r  whatever  you  call  it  not  one  of 
them  had  » hat  I  desired  which  1  couldn't 
for  the  life  of  me  describe,  yet  which  I  knew 
I  would  recognise  when  I  had  found  it.  Then 
1  tried  mj  own  blending — every  pipe  crank 
docs  that  s. Miner  or  later  in  his  searching  for 
"the  thing"— but  no  use.  An  ounce  of  this, 
o  pinch  of  that — blending  and  mixing  tobaccos 
of  high  and  low  degrees  in  various  proportions 
acid  Mendings— -but  again  nothing  doing. 
Could  it  be  the  |ii|ic*.s  fault?  1  fell  for  that 
idea,  too,  and  tried  out  others — COrn-Cobs, 
meerschaums  and  those  rich,  dark-colored 
briars  -severely  plain,  don't  you  know  but 
us  pretty  as  ever  was  polished  iii  a  man's  palm — 
it    wasn't   the  pipe's  fault. 

Then  one  day  a  distant 
relat  ivc  from  ilist  ant 
Virginia  bleu-  in — one  of 
those  chaps  who  doesn't 

let  you  know  when  he's 
coining,  who  finds  you 
on  a  busy  day  and  insists 
on  taking  two  hours  for 
lunch,  after  which 
he  takes  the  most 
comfortable  chair 
in  the  office,  lights 
his  pipe,  jiicks  up 
the  morning  paper, 
and  in  a  comfort- 
able, all-affernooiiT 
attitude  tells  you  to 
goon  with  your  work 
•  and  not  let  him  inter- 
fere; he'll  wait  until 
you  are  through  for  the  day.  Now  and  again 
he  wonders  how  in  heaven  a  sane  man  can 
stand   the   noise,   wear  and  tear  of  New  York. 

But  the  smokes!  I  didn't  see  what  he 
filled  his  old  briar  with,  yet  1  caught  presently 
a  delicious  whiff.  Hooked  up  to  see  my  friend 
buried  behind  page  ■>  of  the  Times — reading 
how  there  was  ''nothing  of  interest  to  report 
from  the  West  Front."'  Finally,  when  the 
office  had  enough  smoke  in  it  to  advertise 
unmistakably  there  was  something  real  good 
burning  behind  that  newspaper,  1  demanded, 
"What's  that  your  smoking?  "  Without  any 
undue  haste  he  reached  in  his  hip  pocket 
.Southerners  and  Westerners  can  always  pro- 
duce something  interesting  from  the  hip 
pocket)  and  in  a  drawling  voice  said:  "There 
it  is.  Try  it."  I  took  the  neat  blue  tin  and 
filled  my  favorite  pipe  with  his  good  feeling, 
correctly  moist  tobacco  and  lighted  up.  I 
didn't  even  read  what  was  printed  on  that  tin. 
But  after  a  few  delightful  draws,  followed  by 
more  delightful  inhales.  I  knew  at  last  the  end 
of  my  pipe-smoking  rainbow  had  come. 

Without  losing  any  time,  I  pushed  the 
nearest  button  for  a  boy,  handed  him  that  tin 
and  told  him  to  see  how  fast  he  could  go  to 
the  nearest  tobacco  store  and  return  with 
half  a  dozen  just  like  it.  Didn't  even  ask  the 
price— just  gave  him  a  bill  and  told  him  to 
beat  it.  

This  is.  as  near  as  we  can  remember  it.  the 
story  told  us  by  a  fastidious  New  York  man 
as  to  how  he  became  acquainted  with  Edge- 
worth  Smoking  Tobacco.  To  make  it  easy  for 
other  pipe  smokers  all  over  the  land  whom  we 
can't  very  well  meet  personally,  and  who  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  distant  relative 
from  distant  Virginia,  we  will  send  generous 
free  samples  of  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  and 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice — enough  for  several  pipes. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  convenient  sizes  to  suit  all 
purchasers.  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  in  pocket 
size  package  is  13e  or  two  for  -25c.  Other  sizes,  30c 
and  60c.  The  16-ounce  tin  humidor  is $1.15;  16-ounce 
j:biss  jar  $1.25.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  15c,  30p,,60e, 
and  $1.15.  If  you  like  Edgeworth,  or  if  you  would 
like  to  know  if  you  would  like  it,  write  to  Lams  & 
Brother  Company,  5  South  21st  St.,  Richmond,  Va.. 
!<>i  the  free  trial  smokes. 


Of     the    houses    are     built     of     wood.        The 

ground  floor  of  their  abodi  U  occupied  bj 
a  company  of  Boldiera  installed  as  a  guard. 
The  two  upper  floors,  consisting  of  four- 
teen rooms  mo-t  simply  furnished,  con- 
stitute the  apartment  of  "Colonel  Roman- 
off." A.a  for  modern  improvements  there 
is  neither  running  water  nor  ^ib,  neither 
electricity  nor  bathroom  in  the  place.  The 
servants  draw  the  water  needed  for  house- 
hold purposes  from  a  well  near  by.  The 
rooms  tire  heated  by  brick  ovens  w  hieh  burn 
wood,  and  t  he  largest  room  is  m>i  more  t  ban 

ten  by  ten  feet.      Outside  their  prison-house 
they  meet  similar  cheerlcssness,  for — 

The  windows  of  the  house  look  out 
on  an  unattractive  landscape.  There  is 
not  even  a  garden  where  the  ex-Czar 
might  dig  and  forgel  his  boredom.  A 
narrow  balcony  and  a  courtyard  enclosed 
by  high  brick  walls  furnish  tin-  only 
breathing-spots  for  the  Imperial  prisoners. 

Nicholas  Romanoff  and  his  wife  nr< 
practically  condemned  to  the  lives  of 
recluses.  Their  sole  outing  consists  in 
attending  mass  at  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Annunciation  or  at  a  neighboring  mon- 
astery or  going  to  the  public  baths,  where 
as  a  special  favor  the  revolutionary 
authorities  permit  them  to  bathe  once  a 
week.  Whenever  they  go  out  they  are 
escorted  by  a  platoon  of  soldiers  com- 
manded by  four  officers  of  the  guard. 

The  fare  imposed  upon  the  prisoners 
is  of  the  most  frugal  nature.  Once  ac- 
customed to  the  delicate  refinements  of 
PVenck  cooking,  they  are  forced  to  be 
content  with  ordinary  Russian  dishes:  pit  no, 
a  sort  of  roll  covered  with  caviar;  bortsch, 
a  thick  soup  made  of  beets  and  other 
vegetables;    kalacha,  a  cheese  paste. 

The  people  of  Tobolsk  show  neither 
hostility  nor  sympathy  toward  the  exiled 
family.  Life  in  the  small  town  is  con- 
sistently monotonous.  The  existence  of 
the  former  Emperor  drags  along  in  drab 
sadness.  Now  and  then  he  is  authorized 
to  receive  the  visit  of  two  faithful  high 
functionaries  whom  the  revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment permitted  to  accompany  him  in  his 
exile,  Count  Fredericks  and  General  Voye- 
kov.  To  them  he  confides  his  regrets,  his 
memories,  and  his  hopes. 

Nicholas  Romanoff  said  recently  to 
General  Voyekov  in  an  accent  of  profound 
resignation:  "Has  my  life  not  always  been 
that  of  a  prisoner?  I  do  not  regret  my  lost 
power.  All  I  ask  is  to  be  allowed  to 
retire  to  Crimea,  where  I  could  live  sur- 
rounded by  flowers.  I  feel  more  than 
ever  that  I  would  be  peaceful  and  happy 
as  a  simple  citizen  of  a  republic." 

His  resignation  in  no  wise  is  shared  by 
the  former  Czarina  Alexandra.  Every- 
thing in  her  new  mode  of  life  wounds, 
shocks,  and  irritates  her.  She  was  allowed 
to  bring  little  luggage,  fifteen  trunks  in 
all.  Tho  at  first  glance  this  seems  a  large 
amount,  it  is  not  excessive  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  that  it  comprises  the 
complete  wardrobe  of  five  women  and  of  the 
former  Czar,  who  knew  that  their  departure 
was  forever. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  suitable 
clothes  at  Tobolsk.  The  princesses  took 
with  them  only  four  dresses.  They  left 
all  their  jewrels  at  the  ~\A  inter  Palace. 
Rumor  says  that  the  ex-Empress  found 
means  to  send  secretly  to  Darmstadt 
before  the  revolutionary  outbreak  a  great 
part  of  the  crown  jewels. 

The  one  lesson  Alexandra  never  tires 
of  teaching   her  children  is,   according   to 


the  Sun  correspondent,  not  to  r< 
i  hi  mselvea  i"  i  hi  ir  condition,  but  to  n  - 
ineinii.  r.  <  'onstantlj  she  saj  -  to  thi 
"Never  forget  what  we  are  forced  to  bear 
at  the  present  moment."  she  resents 
mosl  indignantly  the  fact  that  all  letters 
written  or  received  by  her  are  examined 
b.\     revolutionary     officers.     The    Grand 

Duel  an      allowed     to     come     ami     >;,. 

freely    in   the   town   without    surveillance, 
but   this  is  not   true  of  the  ex-Czarevitoh, 

and  we  are  told  t  hat — 

Prince  Alexis,  who  is  familiarly  known 
a-  Alioscha,  can  go  out  and  play  in  the 
public  parka  whenever  he  likes,  but  he  i- 
watched  bj  guards  specially  attached  to 
his  person,  lie  is,  besides,  always  ac- 
companied by  the  giant  sailor  Dercvcnko. 
who  is  known  by  his  man;  photographs 
and  w  ho  carried  the  little  Prince  in  his  arms 
alter  the  mysterious  accident  on  the 
Imperial  yacht.  Alexis  is  well  now,  but 
his  right  leg  is  still  a  bit  stiff. 

The  daughters  of  the  former  Czar  lead 
a  simple  life.  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  the 
most  serious  of  them  all,  has  enrolled 
herself  among  the  voluntary  nurse-  of  a 
military  hospital  to  which  are  sent  con- 
valescents from  Siberia  and  where  she 
conscientiously  passes  several  hours  a  day. 

Grand  Duchess  Marie  has  taken  up 
stenogsaphy  and  typewriting  to  help  her 
father  write  his  memoirs.  But  he  dictates 
nothing  and  writes  nothing.  Sometimes 
he  leans  out  of  the  only  window,  which 
overlooks  the  town,  and  watches  his 
children  when  they  go  for  a  walk.  He 
wears  the  undress  uniform  of  a  Colonel  of 
the  Prevbajenskys  and  puts  on  a  dignified 
air  as  soon  as  he  thinks  he  is  being  ob- 
served. But  when  he  thinks  himself  alone 
his  back  loses  its  stiffness,  he  hides  his  care- 
lined  face  in  his  hands,  and  this  man, 
whose  hair  has  turned  quite  white,  falls 
into  melancholv  brooding. 


EDISON'S  LABORATORY  TESTS  FOR 
HUMAN  NATURE 


WHAT  has  been  Edison's  biggest 
problem?  Some  electrical  or  chem- 
ical or  mechanical  intricacy?  Not  at  all. 
We  are  assured  by  Mr.  William  Maxwell 
in  an  article  in  The  American  Magazine 
that  Edison  has  always  considered  that 
men  constitute  the  biggest  problem  in  his 
business.  Whatever  obstacle  must  be, 
overcome,  it  is  negligible  "if  you  can  find 
the  right  man;  that's  all  you  need  to  do- 
find  the  right  man,"  says  the  inventor. 
In  his  efforts  to  find  the  right  man  for  his 
organization,  Edison  uses  his  laboratory 
methods.  He  gets  all  the  information  he 
can  about  a  given  specimen;  he  then 
examines  the  specimen  carefully  and  if  it 
survives  the  scrutiny,  he  places  it  where 
it  can  get  the  proper  light  and  activity, 
and  then  he  watches  its  growth  and  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  its  development. 
Mr.  Maxwell  illustrates  this  method  by 
citing  his  own  experience.  He  first  visited 
Mr.  Edison  in  the  latter's  office,  which  is 
also  the  library  of  his  private  laboratory, 
and  which  Mr.  Maxwell  briefly  describes 
in  passing: 

There   were   two   galleries   of  books  ar. 
ranged     in     numerous     alcoves     that    de. 
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Mark  Our  $1250  Six 

120- inch   Wheelbase—A  Powerful  Motor 

The  Summit  Value  in  the  Fine- Car  Field  Today 


H 


ERE  is  one  amazing  example   of   Mitchell 
factory  efficiency. 

A  result  ot  building  complete  ears — chassis 
and   bodies — under  up-to-date  factor}     methods. 

Also  an  evidence  of  how  we  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

1  here  is  nothing  like  it.  nothing  approaching 
it,  among  cars  of  like  size,  class  and  power. 

A  New-Time  Car 

Aiuong  countless  people,  in  the  past  few  years, 
ideas  have  changed  about  quality  cars. 

Once  extra  size  and  over-power  were  courted. 
In  these  ways  a  fine  car  seemed  to  show  its 
supremacy,  Impressiveness  counted  even  more 
than   utility. 

Then  came  the  Great  War,  which  soon  multi- 
plied steel  prices.  The  cost  of  fuel  doubled. 
Motor  car  prices  soared. 

Later,  with  our  entrance  into  war,  economy 
came  into  fashion.  Mod- 
eration is  in  vogue  now 
— extravagance  is  taboo. 
And  Mitchell,  to  meet 
thatnewidea,broughtout 
this  matchless  Tight  Six. 

No  Retrogression 

Mark  that  we  did  not 
go  back  to  Fours  to  meet 
these  new-day  ideas. 
This  is  the  day  of  the  Six. 


$1250 

$1525 

Mitchell   D-40 — a  2-  or  5-passen- 

Mitchell   C-42 — a   roomy   7-pas- 

ger  Six  on  similar   lines,  with 

senger  Six,  with    127-inch   wheel- 

120-inch  wheelbase  and  a  40-horse- 

base    and  a  highly    developed 

power  motor. 

48-horsepower.motor. 

Three-Passenger  Roadster, 

Club  Roadster.  $1280 

$1490 

Sedan,  $1950 

Club    Roadster,   $1560 

Coupe,   $1850 

Sedan,  $2275       Cabriolet,  $1960 

Coupe,   $2135 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Racine,  and 

Club    Sedan.  $2185 

subject  to  change  without 

Four-Passenger  Surrey,  $1625 

notice. 

Also  Town  Car  and  Limousine 

Send  for  Latest  Catalog  to 

Mitchell  Motors  Co.,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis. 


We  made  no  sacrifice  of  needed  room  or  comfort. 
The  new  Mitchell  Light  Six  has  a  120-inch  wheel- 
base — a  unique  length  in  this  class. 

We  lessened  our  standards  not  an  iota.  Here  is 
the  same  Mitchell  over-strength.  Here  are  our 
shock-absorbing  springs,  our  reversible  headlights, 
our  power  tire  pump,  our  dashboard  engine 
primer,  and  most  of  our  other  extras. 

We  even  added  25  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  beauty  and 
luxury.  That  out  of  savings  in  our  new  body  plant. 

Simplv  through  enormous  production  in  an 
ideal  plant  we  produced  this  wondrous  Light  Six 
to  sell  at  .11250  at  factory. 

'  No  Waste  Here 

What  we  have  done  is  to  merely  eliminate  waste. 
The  ablest  efficiency  experts  built  and  equipped 
this  plant.  They  have  worked  here  for  years  to 
minimize  the  cost  of  every  Mitchell  part. 

Resident  workmen — men  who  have  homes  here — have  been 
trained  in  efficiency  methods.  Production  has  been  doubled 
without  addition   to  the  plant.     And  now  famous  craftsmen 

build  our  bodies  under  these  new- 
day  methods.  That  is  the  secret 
of  these  incomparable  values. 

19  New-Style  Bodies 

The  Mitchell  now  comes  in 
two  sizes  and  in  19  new-style 
bodies.  Any  fine-car  style  that's 
wanted  can  be  found  in  the 
Mitchell  line. 

See  these  new  creations  at 
your  local  Mitchell  showroom. 
It  will  bring  you  a  profound 
respect  for  the  Mitchell  idea 
in  car  building. 
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Fn   i?2  time  Outfits  forever? 

I  jr.-   built   in 


Fig.   1446     Novo  Triplex    Pumplnp   Out 

:i.jil«  in*  wide  ruriKc  of  sizes  up 
to  15  b.  p.  buitablo  for  hitfh  lifts  or  lont? 
distance  pumninv 


Ffj.  276-Novo  Air  Compressors  cover  a 
wide  riritfe  of  size*  from  1  1-2  h.  p.  5  ft. 
mfhlTi—  to  the    15  h.    p.    »'J  cubic  foot 


Ft£.  14139-N'ovoType  0  Much  Pressure 
t'uriipirja   OuMite   operate    ujfitii.   I 
sure  up  to  GOO  pounds.  Specially  adapted 
to  hlirh  lifts  and  Ion*  distance  DumDincr. 


Fig.  333-Novo  Diaphragm  PumplngOut- 
fita  furnished  with  single  or  double  pump 
mounted  «>n  tktda  or  trucks.  Suitable 
for  various  capacities. 


Fig.  134— Novo  Saw  Rig's  particularly 
adapted  to  use  of  contractors. carpenters, 
builders. concrete  workers  and  engineers. 


It 


/ 


Use  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

It  now  makes  no  difference— if  it' s 
a  NOVO  KEROSENE  ENGINE 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  reliable  kerosene  engine. 
The  supply  of  gasoline  must  be  conserved  for  the 
imperative  needs  at  home  and  abroad.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  kerosene.  It  is  comparatively  a  cheap 
fuel,  but  heretofore  it  has  not  been  used  successfully 
in  internal  combustion  engines  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  speed  and  load. 

The  problem  of  using  kerosene  had  to  be  solved  and 
it  seemed  clearly  our  duty  not  only  to  ourselves  but 
to  our  customers  and  the  nation,  to  offer  the  solution. 

Novo  Outfits  for  pumping,  hoisting,  air  compressing, 
and  sawing  have  become  an  economic  necessity  wher- 
ever power  for  these  purposes  is  required.  Novo 
power  is  now  used  in  every  civilized  country. 

We  began  our  kerosene  tests  over  three  years  ago. 
The  Novo  Kerosene  Engine  was  thus  gradually  per- 
fected. We  have  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  disad- 
vantages heretofore  known  to  kerosene  combustion. 

The  Novo  Kerosene  Engine  requires  no  more  atten- 
tion than  a  gasoline  engine.  The  operation  is  exactly 
the  same  as  when  using  gasoline. 

Novo,  the  Standard  Power  of  America,  now  offers  the 
added  advantage  of  this  greater  economy,  coupled 
with  the  reliability  which  has  made  Novo  renowned 
the  world  over. 

Are  you  ready  to  consider  the  saving  Novo  Kerosene 
Engine  will  make  for  you?  Write  for  our  book, 
"Standardized  Power."  This  book  tells  and  illustrates 
the  advantages  that  come  from  adopting  Novo  as  your 
standard  power  for  pumping,  hoisting,  mixing,  etc., 
and  also  explains  the  Novo  Kerosene  Engine. 


N 


OVO  ENGINE    C°- 

Clarence  E.Bement.Vlce-Pres.&.Gea.Mgt 

»:«■•'.       5 !""K!: 


794  Willow  St,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Ljrttoo  Building,  Chicigo,  lu. 
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bouehed  into  a  lofty  open  space.  Nearly 
in  the  center  of  this  open  space  was  a  mil- 
top  desk.  Behind  the  desk  sat  Mr. 
Edison.  He  is  not  often  there,  but  he  was 
there  on  this  particular  morning. 

As  he  rose  to  acknowledge  my  intro- 
duction to  him,  I  instantly  compared  him 
to  a  lion,  an  amiable  and  benevolent  sort 
of  lion  perhaps,  but  a  lion  nevertheless. 
Instinctively  I  knew  that  Edison  was  not 
a  figurehead;  also  I  know  that  my  employ- 
ment by  his  companies  depended  entirely 
on  his  opinion  of  me. 

He  smiled  and  drew  me  into  a  chair  by 
his  side.  He  did  not  do  this  by  words, 
not  even  by  a  gesture;  he  merely  conveyed 
to  me  in  some  way  which  I  can  not  explain 
that  he  expected  me  to  seat  myself  near 
him  and  speak  to  him  briefly  and  dis- 
tinctly. As  you  probably  know,  Mr. 
Edison  is  quite  deaf,  which  fact  he  counts 
a  great  blessing,  as  it  spares  him  from  long 
conversations. 

I  was  unprepared  to  say  anything.  Mr. 
Edison  smiled  quizzically  and  spoke  first: 
"I  understand  that  you're  the  whole 
thing  with  So-and-so,"  a  firm  for  which  I 
had  been  doing  some  sales-promotion  work. 

Truthfulness,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  of 
perversity  and  possibly  the  merest  pinch  of 
modesty,  but  chiefly  truthfulness,  prompted 
me  to  reply.  "No,  I'm  not  the  whole 
thing,  Mr.  Edison,  I'm  merely  a  cog-wheel 
in  the  machine." 

He  smiled  approval  and  asked  a  few 
more  questions.  The  president  of  his 
companies  explained  that  I  was  unwilling 
to  sign  a  contract  for  a  given  term  of 
employment. 

Mr.  Edison  nodded,  and  with  a  princely 
disregard  for  my  presence  replied:  "He's 
got  the  right  idea.  If  he  makes  good,  he 
doesn't  need  a  contract;  if  he  doesn't 
make  good  he  won't  want  to  stay.  Go 
ahead." 

The  interview  ended  there  and  I  be- 
came an  employee  of  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son. At  the  time  I  thought  he  had 
reached  a  rather  hasty  decision.  Later  I 
learned  that,  previous  to  our  interview, 
he  had  studied  my  record  as  only  Edison 
can  study  data,  and,  furthermore,  had 
personally  instituted,  through  an  agency 
of  his  own,  a  private  investigation  of  my 
character,  habits,  and  ability.  My  inter- 
view with  him  that  morning  was  merely  a 
"once-over"  inspection.  I  did  not  know 
it  at  the  time,  but  I  sustained  on  that  oc- 
casion a  scrutiny  as  searching  as  the  Paris 
police  are  reputed  to  give  to  persons  in 
whom  they  have  a  professional  interest. 

No  one  knows  precisely  what  standards 
Mr.  Edison  employs  in  forming  his  pre- 
liminary judgment  of  a  man,  but  Mr. 
Maxwell  is  convinced  that  whatever  rules 
he  uses  are  drawn  from  his  own  experience 
and  not  from  any  treatises  on  the  subject. 
Altho  partially  deaf,  he  has  not  cultivated 
the  faculty  of  lip-reading,  but  is,  however, 
an  expert  reader  of  faces.  Mr.  Maxwell 
theorizes: 

Very  possibly,  he  long  ago  decided  that 
it  is  less  important  to  read  a  man's  words 
than  to  divine  the  intent  behind  them. 
He  is  a  close  observer  of  men's  eyes.  Also, 
he  appears  to  entertain  a  collateral  interest 
in  their  ears,  chins,  foreheads,  and  heads, 
as  well. 

Thomas  A.  Edison's  activities  have 
brought  him  in  contact  with  many  men 
in  various  walks  of  life.  He  has  sat  at 
countless  conferences,  deaf  and  indifferent 
to  the  conversational  camouflage  which 
most    men    use    to    mask    their    motives, 


and  has  studied  faces,  cataloging  each 
type,  I  think,  and  thus  arrived  at  the 
standards  of  judgment  which  he  now  uses. 
This  is  merely  my  opinion.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Edison  would  not  admit  that  his  opinions 
of  men  are  based  on  any  such  classifica- 
tion of  his  observations.  Perhaps  he  is 
not  even  conscious  of  having  made  obser- 
vations of  this  kind;  but  if  you  will 
cultivate  reticence,  study  the  faces  of  all 
the  men  you  meet,  and  classify  them  by 
types  in  the  light  of  their  subsequent  acts, 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  you  will  ultimately 
acquire  the  habit  of  forming  your  pre- 
liminary estimate  of  a  man  very  much  as 
Mr.  Edison  gains  his  first  impressions. 


After  the  new  employee  takes  his  place 
the  real  investigation  begins.  The  in- 
ventor has  an  apparently  unvarying  sys- 
tem of  dealing  with  his  fresh  specimens. 
He  fills  them  with  the  feeling  that  tre- 
mendous responsibilities  rest  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  for  a  time  thereafter  listens 
indulgently  to  their  reports  of  progress. 
Says  Mr.  Maxwell: 

Probably  it  is  this  habit  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  occasional  bitter  assertion 
by  an  old  employee  concerning  a  new  one: 
"You'd  think  a  smart  man  like  Mr. 
Edison  would  be  able  to  see  through  that 
grand-stander,  wouldn't  you?" 

In  my  opinion,  Edison  is  always  able  to 
"see  through  a  grand-stander,"  but  he 
realizes  that  a  "grand-stander"  frequently 
has  abilities  which  partially  justify  the  self- 
praise  in  which  "  grand-standers  "  are  prone 
to  indulge.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
most  good  men  are  inclined  to  be  grand- 
stand players  in  some  way  or  other?  Per- 
haps that  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Edison  is 
sometimes  tolerant  of  "grand-standers." 
However,  he  has  an  almost  uncanny  way 
of  detecting  a  four-flusher.  Within  limita- 
tions, he  will  tolerate  "grand-standers," 
but  he  is  utterly  antagonistic  to  "four- 
flushers." 

The  man  who  thinks  he  can  fool  Thomas 
A.  Edison  is  usually  fooling  himself.  Mr. 
Edison  has  patience,  but  he  is  also  ex- 
traordinarily successful  in  appraising  an 
employee's  qualifications.  Altho  he  has  a 
habit  of  forming  an  almost  instantaneous 
preliminary  estimate  of  men,  he  believes 
that  ordinarily  he  must  have  a  consider- 
able space  of  time  for  observation  before 
he  can  arrive  at  a  final  judgment  of  a 
man's  character  and  ability.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  express 
a  final  opinion  after  his  first  interview, 
and  in  such  cases  I  have  never  known  him 
to  be  wrong. 

In  his  dealings  with  his  men,  Mr.  Edison 
is  inclined  to  be  incredulous,  and  is  an 
indefatigable  investigator  of  any  matter 
which  he  considers  important.  What  one 
man  may  tell  him  about  another  he  con- 
siders merely  as  a  point  at  which  to  begin 
the  observations  and  investigations  on 
which  his  own  final  opinion  will  be  based. 
The  writer  says:  "It  would  be  a  practical 
impossibility  to  poison  Mr.  Edison's  mind 
against  any  one.  His  habits  of  thought 
prevent  any  such  result,"  and  adds: 

Mr.  Edison  is  not  vindictive;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  magnanimous  to  the  last 
degree.  Nevertheless,  he  has  the  kind  of 
memory  ascribed  to  an  elephant.  You 
have  not  really  known  Edison  until  he 
has  "bawled  you  out."  I  am  a  hot-tem- 
pered man.  For  many  years  I  have 
studiously  tried  to  cultivate  a  more  placid 
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temper.     Theoretically  I   have  succeeded, 

hut  up  to  date  .Mr.  Kdison  is  the  only  man 
in  the  world  who  can  l>awl  me  out  and  get 
away  with  it.  He  hasn't  done  it  for 
several  years,  but  he  may  to-morrow,  and 

if  lie  does  I  expect  it  will  benefit  me.  One 
day  lie  summoned  me  to  his  library  and 

asked  me  to  explain  something  with  which 
I   had  absolutely  no  connection.      I   started 

to  alibi  myself.  His  eyes  flashed  with 
scorn.  My  alibi  was  unimpeachable,  but 
the  point  was  that  1  had  no  right  to  have 
an  alibi.  1  was  in  the  position  of  a  police- 
man who  had  permitted  a  crime  to  be  com- 
mitted without  protest  menu  because  the 
scene  of  its  perpetration  was  beyond  his 
beat. 

Mr.  Edison  gave  me  the  worst  tongue- 
lashing  I  have  ever  received.  It  was 
an  exact  chronology  of  all  the  stupid  and 
ineffective  things  I  had  done  from  the 
first  day  I  entered  his  employ,  but  more 
particularly  it  was  a  recital  of  the  things 
I  had  not  done  that  I  might  have  done. 
His  arraignment  of  me  was  not  altogether 
just;  however,  it  was  extremely  beneficial. 
He  punctured  my  self-complacency  with- 
out impairing  my  self-confidence.  That 
"bawl-out"  was  worth  a  great  deal  to 
me,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  worth  more  to 
Mr.  Edison.  He  may  have  been,  and 
probably  was,  irritated  with  me,  but  I 
believe  his  outburst  was  not  primarily  a 
show  of  temper.  I  think  it  was  chiefly  a 
purposeful  test  of  my  gameness. 


Edison  appears  to  believe  the  homely 
adage  that  "if  you  give  a  calf  enough  rope, 
it  will  hang  itself,"  and  sometimes  applies 
this  theory  to  his  dealings  with  employees. 
But  he  also  has  a  habit  of  weighing  the 
good  against  the  bad  and  if  the  balance 
is  better  than  even  in  favor  of  the  good 
he  may  overlook  the  bad.     We  are  told: 

He  likes  active  and  ambitious  men,  and 
not  infrequently  is  willing  to  experiment 
daringly  with  such  a  man  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  that  man's  proper  level  in 
the  Edison  organization.  When  an  ex- 
periment of  this  sort  develops  a  man  of  un- 
impeachable ability  and  integrity,  Mr. 
Edison  is  as  much  pleased  as  he  would  be 
at  the  successful  result  of  an  important 
laboratory  experiment 

In  respect  to  men  employed  in  certain 
kinds  of  work  Mr.  Edison  has  a  habit  of 
weighing  the  good  against  the  bad,  and  if 
the  good  outweighs  the  bad,  materially, 
he  is  occasionally  quite  lenient  toward  an 
employee's  bad  qualities,  provided  al- 
ways that  such  employee  occupies  a  posi- 
tion in  which  the  evil  results  of  his 
bad  qualities  can  be  guarded  against 
effectually. 

Probably  no  one  is  more  fully  con- 
scious than  Mr.  Edison  of  the  evil  effects 
of  whisky  on  both  brain  and  body,  yet  I 
once  heard  him  say:  "There  are  some 
booze-fighters  who  are  brilliant  men.  If  I 
know  a  man  is  a  booze-fighter  I  can  handle 
him.  I  don't  like  boozers,  but  in  the  past 
I  have  had  a  few  men  of  that  kind  who 
could  get  results.  Of  course,  you  must  be 
careful  about  the  work  you  give  them,  but 
once  in  a  while  you  will  find  a  booze- 
fighter  who  is  a  good  man — while  he 
lasts." 

Mr.  Edison  appears  to  have  a  method 
of  his  own  for  determining  whether  an 
associate  overindulges  in  strong  drink. 
Several  years  ago  he  remarked  to  an  em- 
ployee who,  to  say  the  least,  was  not  a 
heavy  drinker,  "Blank,  you're  drinking 
too  much;  better  cut  it  out  before  it  kills 
you." 

Blank  protested.     "Why,  Mr.  Edison," 
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Champion- 

on  I'M 

(or- 1- 


The  Tire  Champions 
Ride- Is  The  Tire 
i       For\bu 


Here,  bicyclists,  are  the  tires  that  Spen- 
cer, Kramer,  Goullet,  McNamara  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Speed  Kings  ride  in  their 
big  races. 

These  tires  have  won  every  championship 
race  for  several  years.  They  have  broken 
every  bicycle  record    -for  all  distances. 

Why  not  put  them  on  your  wheel  ? 

PYEJUSSEUjU 


rcORD TYREs . 


1 1 

are  made  with  the  strength  and  life  to  stand  the 
gruelling  grind  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  pace  of 
champions. 

They'll  make  good  for  you.  too.  They'll  give 
you  more  miles  of  easy  riding  than  any  tires 
you've  ever  ridden.  You 
start  them  and  keep  them  go- 
ing with  less  effort.  And  you 
can  get  speed  with  P-M  Cords 
that  will  make  you  winner  of 
any  run. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  new  P-M  Cords— with 
the  Stars  and  Bars  tread  a 
patriotic  tread  that  is  making 
a  big  hit  everywhere.  Be  the 
first  one  in  your  neighborhood 
to  put  them  on. 

Send  for  Champions' 
Record  Book 

which  contains  photo  repro- 
duction of  the  Speed  Kings 
in  racing  costume.  Book 
also  <  ontains  history  of  all 
racing  records  and  other  in- 
teresting information.  Don't 
miss  it.  Send  coupon  or 
postal. 

Indiana   Rubber    & 

Insulated  Wire  Co. 

1015  Pye  Street,  Jonesboro,  Ind. 


Indiana  Rubber  &  Insulated  Wire  Co. 

1015  Pye  Street,  Jonesboro,  Indiana 

Please  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  a  copy  of  your 
Champions'  Record  Book  containing  pictures  of 
Speed  Kings  in  riding  costume  and  names  of 
winners  and  time  in  all  racing  events. 

Same 

Street  No 


City  and  State 
My  Dealer  Is  . 
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be  -aid,  "  I  drink  very  little.  !  don'l 
drink  anywhere  near  aa  muota  aa  thai  man 
you  i«>ld  nit    sboul  onoe." 

"What  man  was  that?"  Edison  in- 
quired. 

•■  \\li\ ,  thai  man  w  ho  iued  to  take  ii\  e 
drinks  of  whi-k.v  every  day  and  lived  to  be 
ninety  years  old." 

Mr.  Edison  quickly  replied:  "Well,  how 
do  you  know  whisky  didn'1  finally  kill 
him?  You'd  better  oul  oul  those  cock- 
tails and  high-balls.  Take  my  advice 
— you  never  were  meant  to  take  any 
drinks." 

I    have   beard   it    said   thai    Mr.    Edison 

doe-n'l    like  a   fat    man   as  an   employee  or 

business  associate.  It  is  true  thai  he 
hasn't  many  I'at  men  around  him;  bul  it 
would  l>e  diffieuH  to  keep  up  with  Edi- 
son  and  remain  fat.  I  am  sure  thai  he  lias 
never  expresl  a  prejudice  against  tat 
im  n.  lie  mighl  not  l>e  favorably  im- 
prest by  a  slow  and  ponderous  J'al  man. 
but  1  feel  confident  thai  an  active  and 
live-wire  type  of  I'at  man  would  not  be 
disqualified  on  the  ground  of  embonpoint 
alone.  If  Mr.  Edison  seems  to  manifesl  a 
preference  for  lean  men  it  is  because  they 
usually  have  a  greater  capacity  for,  and  a 
greater  tendency  toward,  physical  activ- 
ity, lie  appears  io  regard  physical  ac- 
tivity as  a  sort  of  precursor  of  mental 
acliv  ity 

lie  likes  men  who  will  dig  down  to  the 
roots  of  every  problem  they  encounter, 
lie  has  small  patience  with  the  man  who 
i-  content  to  look  superficially  at  a  problem 
and  theorize  concerning  the  number  and 
character  of  its  roots.  That  is  why  he 
likes  industrious  nun.  You  perhaps  have 
a  10  per  cent,  greater  brain  equipment 
than  I,  but  if  I  work  twelve  hours  a  day 
and  you  work  only  eight,  Edison  would 
prefer  me  to  you.  lie  recognizes,  of 
course,  that  some  men  are  smarter  than 
Others,  but  in  his  estimation  there  is  no 
degree  of  ability  that  will  outweigh  lazi- 
ness or  lack  of  application.  The  non- 
chalant genius  of  business  notion  has  no 
place  in  the  Edison  organization.  No  man 
can  last,  or  at  least  no  man  can  achieve 
importance  in  Mr.  Edison's  eyes,  unless  he 
is  a    tireless   worker. 

Mr.  Edison  loves  brevity,  lie  believes 
that  the  more  you  know  about  a  subject 
the  more  briefly  and  definitely  you  can 
express  your  conclusions.  If  you  make  a 
written  recommendation  to  him,  he  likes 
to  have  it  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  He 
prefers  a  penciled  memorandum  to  one 
that  has  been  dictated.  Apparently  lie 
feels  that  you  are  less  likely  to  indulge  in 
needless  words  when  you  write  with  a 
pencil. 

If  Edison  is  called  upon  to  make  a 
decision  in  a  business  matter,  he  demands 
what  he  calls  "data,"  in  of  her  words,  all 
of  the  essential  facts  arranged  in  Hie  order 
of  their  importance  and  in  the  plainest 
possible  form.  Until  an  employee  has 
developed  the  habit  of  dissecting  all  im- 
portant business  problems  in  this  manner, 
Air.  Edison  has  ordinarily  small  confi- 
dence in  such  employee's  judgment.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  one  of 
the  important  tests  which  he  applies  to 
men  in  forming  his  final  opinion  of  their 
abilil  ies. 

Even  his  own  son  Charles  must  undergo 
the  winnowing  process.  Three  years  ago 
tin  young  man  came  info  his  father's 
organization  at  "the  .magnificent  salary  of 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week."  His  career 
is  detailed: 

Mr.  Charles  Edison  hail  been  educated  at 


the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo 

then  had  knocked  alioul  the  world  u  hit, 
on  a  rather  limit,  d  allowance,  a-  an 
additional     part     of     his     education,     and 

finally  had  served  a  tori  of  novitiate  in 
various  positions  with  the  Boston  Edison 

(  'ornpanv  . 

II.    seemed  a  rather  self-effacing  young 

man.  Neither  he  nor  anv  one  else  knew 
quite  what  lii-  father  intended  t.»  do 
with  him.  I  don't  think  Charles  Edi- 
son, himself,  fully  realized  that  he 
on  trial.  Various  tasks  wen  assigned  to 
him  and  he  attacked  each  of  them  with 
commendable  zeal.     Finally  he  was  given 

a    desk    in    hi-    father-     library,    but     took 
no    part    in    the    council-    of    the    business 
Sometimes    he    -at    silently  at    the  council 
table.      If    he     had     opinion-     he    did     not 
express  t  hem. 

At  length  the  period  of  probation  was 
completed.  Mr.  Edison  hail  applied  to  hi- 
own  son  the  same  kind  of  tesl  he  would 
apply  to  anv  other  person  who  entered  his 
employ.  Indeed,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
believe  that  Charles  Edison  was  required 
to  undergo  a  more  severe  tesl  than  would 
have  been  used  with  a  stranger,  and  if  he 
had  failed  to  sustain  it  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  been  rejected  quite  as  quickly  as  anv 
other  person  who  had  been  tried  and 
found  wanting. 

Charles  Edison  is  to-day  the  chariman 
of  the  Hoard  of  Director-.  lie  is  not 
quite  thirfy  year-  of  age.  His  tastes  lie 
in  the  direction  of  business,  with  litera- 
ture as  a  diversion.  While  he  has  an  ex- 
cellent comprehension  of  manufacturing 
and  is  a  good  judge  of  the  utility  of  an 
apparatus,  he  appears  to  have  no  as- 
pirations to  create  through  invention. 

1  have  heard  experienced  business  men 
say  of  Charles  Edison  that  he  has  the 
oldest  business  head  of  any  man  of  his 
age  whom  they  know.  Certainly  I  know 
of  no  one  of  his  age  who  has  an  equally 
old  head,  and  I  find  myself  invariably  con- 
sidering his  opinions  with  a  respect  which 
I  am  quite  sure  1  would  not  accord  to  those 
of  any  other  man  of  similar  age  among 
my  acquaintances. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  associated  with 
Thomas  A.  Edison  and  fail  to  absorb 
some  of  his  method-  and  habits  of  thought. 
This  is  done  more  or  less  unconsciously, 
as  he  detects  -ham  too  quickly  and  detests 
it  too  thoroughly  to  encourage  any  intelli- 
gent man  to  imitate  him  consciously. 
Charles  Edison  has  undoubtedly  absorbed, 
if  not  inherited,  a  great  many  of  his  father's 
mental  habits. 

Edison  has  with  him  a  number  of  men 
who  would  shine  as  figures  of  national  im- 
portance in  their  respective  lines  of  en- 
deavor if  their  lights  were  not  largely 
obscured  by  the  greater  radiance  of  Air. 
Edison's  achievements.  Charles  Edison, 
with  a  noteworthy  capacity  for  organiza- 
tion, has  carried  out  his  father's  plans  in 
such  a  way  that  the  research  laboratories, 

manufacturing  laboratories,  and  the  vari- 
ous business  departments  of  Air.  Edison's 
industries  are  now  organized  on  a  basis 
that    employs    in    the    fullest    degree   the 

abilities  or  Edison's  mosl  callable  as- 
sistants. 

This  system  of  organization  was  put 
to  a  severe  tesl  in  February  when  Air. 
Edison  dedicated  all  of  his  lime  to  the 
United  Stales  Government.  Continuously 
since  then  his  mind  has  been  almost 
wholly  absorbed  by  his  work  for  file 
Government.  Nevertheless,  his  own  busi- 
ness has  prospered,  and  he  rarely  has 
cause  for  unfavorable  comment  when  in 
his  spare  moments  he  scans  the  reports 
that  are  laid  before  him. 
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Facts  You  Should  Know 

About  Teeth 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


That  Film 

Is  the  Destroyer 

What  we  say  here  is  in  accord  with  the  opinion 
of  recognized  dental  authorities.  It  is  said  after 
three  years  of  clinical  tests.  And  it  marks  a  step 
in  dental  progress  which  everyone  should  know. 

Nearly  all  tooth  troubles  are  due  to  a  film.  To 
that  slimy  film  which  you  feel  with  your  tongue. 
Dentists  call  it  bacterial  plaque. 

It  constantly  accumulates.  And,  unless  com- 
bated, it  clings  and  stays — particularly  in  crevices. 

That  film  is  what  discolors  —  not  your  teeth.  It 
hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds  food  particles  which 
ferment  and  form  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  —  the  cause  of  decay. 

It  forms  an  ideal  breeding  place  for  germs.  Mil- 
lions of  germs  of  many  sorts  are  ever-present  in 
it.  They  may  enter  the  tissues.  They,  with  tartar, 
are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  And  through  the 
stomach  they  may  cause  many  other  troubles. 

So  now  the  main  object  in  cleaning  teeth  is  to  combat  that 
film.    All  else  is  nearly  useless  if  we  fail  in  that. 

Old  methods  of  tooth  brushing  have  failed.  Statistics  show 
that  tooth  troubles  have  constantly  increased.  All  because 
that  dangerous  film  was  largely  left  intact. 

Today  there  is  a  dentifrice  which  combats  that  film  effec" 
tively.  We  call  it  Pepsodent.  It  contains  a  factor  which  no 
other  tooth  paste  has.  Now  that  it  has  been  accented  by  many 
authorities,  we  are  urging  you  to  try  it.  And  we  supply  for  the 
purpose  a  test  tube  free. 

REG.  U.S.    iMHHMMlHM^HIIHiA 

The  Neto-Day  Dentifrice 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  Large  Tubes 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 
Dept.  94,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


There's  Now  a  Way 

To  End  It 

One  week  of  Pepsodent,  we  believe,  will  change 
all  your  ideas  of  teeth  cleaning. 

It  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of  albumin. 
The  object  is  to  dissolve  the  film  —  which  is  al- 
buminous. 

Pepsin  alone  would  be  inert.  It  must  be  acti- 
vated. And  the  usual  activating  agent  is  an  acid 
harmful  to  the  teeth.  So  a  pepsin  tooth  paste  has 
heretofore  seemed  impossible. 

But  science  has  supplied  a  harmless  activating 
method.  Five  governments  have  already  granted 
patents  on  it.  And  three  years  of  clinical  tests  have 
proved  it  an  efficient  film  preventive  and  destroyer. 

That  is  the  tooth  paste  which  we  ask  you  to 
test.  It  is  as  pleasant  as  any  old-time  tooth  paste, 
and  it  does  what  others  can't  do. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  One-Week  tube.  Use  it 
like  any  tooth  paste.   Then  watch  the  results. 

Note  how  clean  your  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence 
of  thatslimy  film.  Note  how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film 
disappears. 

You  will  know  in  a  week  that  Pepsodent  is  doing  what  was 
not  done  before.  You  will  know  tlu:t  the  film  —  the  great  tooth 
wrecker — has  met  an  efficient  foe.  And  we  believe  that  you  will 
always  use  it,  twice  a  day,  to  prevent  the  film  accumulation. 
Your  dentist  will  prescribe  it. 

This  is  important.  Lest  you  forget  it,  cut  out  the  coupon  now. 
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One -Week  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 
Dept.  94,  1  104  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail  One -Week  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 
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The  Bossert 
Price  Not  a 
Cut  Lumber" 
Price 

Bossert  prices 
cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  labor 
of  construction, the 
fitting  and  attaching  of  all  hardware,  the  hanging  of  all  win- 
dows, doors  and  blinds,  painting,  etc.  The  only  additional 
cost  in  erecting  is  for  the  simple  and  inexpensive  work  of 
assembling  which  can  be  done  quickly  by  unskilled  labor. 
Work  which  must  naturally  be  done  on  the  ground — such 
as    masonry   and    plumbing  —  is,   of  course,   not    included. 

Bossert  Houses 


The  purchase  of  a  Bossert  House 
will  save  a  real  worth-while  amount 
of  money  for  you.  You  share  in 
the  economies  effected  by  our  large 
buying  of  material,  systematic  or- 
ganization and  efficiency  in  manu- 
facturing. The  price  of  the  Bossert 
House  shown  above  is  only  $1610, 
F.O.B.  Brooklyn,  much  less  than  its 
cost  would  be  were  you  to  attempt  to 
duplicate  it  yourself  by  the  expensive, 


old-fashioned  bothersome  method. 
Every  Bossert  House  possesses 
striking  originality.  We  also  special- 
ize in  Bossert  Houses  for  workmen. 
Because  of  their  low  cost  and  un- 
usual attractiveness, Bossert  Houses 
for  workmen  are  being  adopted  by 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful companies.  They  aid  in 
holding  labor  because  they  make  con- 
tented workmen.  Write  for  particulars. 


Send  18c  today  for  complete  catalog  showing  the 
many  Bossert  Houses  representative  of  all  approved 
architectural  styles  and  at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 

California  Bungalow 

3   Rooms   and   Porch,  $350 

F.  O.  B.  BROOKLYN 

Just  the  thing  for  your  favorite  vacation  spot.  Quickly  and  easily 
erected.     Can  be  put  up  and  taken  down  any  number  of  times. 

LOUIS  BOSSERT  &  SONS,  Inc.,1307  Grand  St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


M>   TIME    Noil    PLACE  FOR  Al«\n 
SNOBBISHNESS  NOW 


THE  ESSENTIALS 


A  splendid  little  book 
of  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  Ayres  on  the  practical  problems  of  effective  public 
speaking  and  reading.  12mo,  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontis- 
piece.    75  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

K&ESftST*  OF  ELOCUTION 


CAN  YOU 
NAME    THIS 

CURIOUS 
CREATURE? 


It  has  the  bill  of  a  duck,  the  tail  of  a  beaver,  the 
body  of  a  mole,  and  webbed  feet,  and  lays  eggs. 
This  freak  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  hundreds  of 
other  remarkable  and  interesting  beasts,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes,  are  entertainingly  described 
for  you  in 

Cassell's   Natural  History 

By  F.  Martin  Duncan,  F.R.P.S.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  etc. 

which  details  the  marvelous  story  of  life  in  the  sea  and 
on  the  land  in  a  style  so  simple  yet  so  authoritative 
that  it  charms  young  and  old  alike.  No  better  and 
more  informing  reading  for  the  family  circle  or  the 
schoolroom  can  be  found. 

More    Than    200   Illustrations 

reproduced  from  the  author's  original  photographs,  as 
well  as  16  full-page  colored  plates,  make  the  descriptive 
matter  doubly  valuable  and  greatly  increase  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  volume. 
Large  8vo.  452  pages.    Cloth,  Lettered  and  Ornamented. 

In  Gold,  $2.50;  by  mail,  $2*66. 
Funk  &  Wagnalli  Company.  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needed    in     every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


A  Complete  Adding  Machine  for  $25 


Try  It  Free  for  20  Days 
RAY  Adding  and  Checking  Machine 

Adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest  priced 
machines.  Also  directly  subtracts.  Eliminates 
errors.  Is  portable  and  handy  for  use  on  desk, 
ledger,  etc.  Used  by  U.  S.  Govt.,  B.  &  O.  Ry., 
International  Harvester  Co.,  and  thousands  of 
business  and  professional  men.  Sent  anywhere 
by  mail  upon  request  for  20  day  free  trial.  Send 
no  money,  but  write  today. 

The  Ray Co 
Room  2161 

220  West 
42nd   Street 
New  York   . 


KEITH'S  $1  Offer 

V^Ist— A   100- 

~  page  number  of 
Keith's  Magazine, 
a  special  number 
devoted  to  bunga- 
lows. 

2nd  — A    big 
book    containing 

up-to-date  designs  for  1 00  Artistic  HOMES. 
3rd — -A  four  months'  subscription  to  the  well 
leading  authority  fot  home  builders,  Keith's  Magazine, 
$2  a  year,  20c  copy.     Newsstands. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE.  SPECIAL  $1.00 
KEITH'S,  781  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 
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TWO  of  tin-  iiin-i  noticeable  thing! 
that  the  present  war  has  cut  out  of  the 
Army  arc  snobbishness  and  wa-tc.  [n 
place  of  snobbishness  real  sympathy  and 
friendship  have  grown  up  among  iikh  and 
officers.  In  the  place  of  waste  have  been 
developed  plans  and  methods  of  con 
vation  that  gather  even  the  eyelets  from 
cast-off  shoes  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  munitions.  Of  course  an  officer  is  an 
officer,  and  if  he  is  a  good  one  he  com- 
mands the  loyalty  and  respect  of  his  men 
as  well  as  the  proper  deference  that  is  due 
to  his  rank. 

Democracy  in  the  Army  is  one  of  the 
hobbies  of  General  Chauncey  B.  Baker, 
Chief  of  Embarkation,  and  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  says: 

Something  was  said  in  his  presence  the 

other  day  about  snobbishness  in  the  Army. 

"What  army?"  demanded  the  General, 

with  some  show  of  readiness  to  fight  the 

matter  out. 

"Any  army." 

"You  are  about  as  wrong  as  you  could 
be,"  retorted  General  Baker.  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  German  or  Aus- 
trian armies,  for  I  have  not  visited  them 
recently,  but  in  our  Army  of  America  and 
in  the  Armies  of  our  Allies  we  don't  know 
what  snobbishness  is.  We  are  too  busy 
for  it,  for  one  thing.  By  snobbishness  I 
suppose  you  mean  that  the  officers  look 
upon  themselves  as  superior  beings  and 
that  the  men  are  beneath  their  notice. 
There  isn't  a  trace  of  any  such  thing. 

"We  are  not. playing  soldiers,  we  are 
being  soldiers.  It  isn't  necessary  in  this 
war  to  feed  a  man's  vanity  by  emphasiz- 
ing frills  in  order  to  keep  him  and  every- 
body else  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
officer.  His  responsibilities  to  his  Govern- 
ment and  to  his  men  will  never  let  him 
forget  it  for  a  moment,  and  he  can  not  get 
mixed  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  weight  and 
seriousness  of  those  responsibilities  as 
something  far  more  important  than  titles 
and  symbolism  that  go  with  them.  We 
are  in  a  situation  where  all  the  discipline  is 
being  retained,  with  military  courtesy  and 
respect  for  rank  as  the  approved  and  long- 
tested  agencies  of  such  discipline.  But  we 
do  not  mistake  the  means  for  the  end. 

"So  there  is  no  room  for  snobbishness. 
So  with  that  eliminated  from  our  Army — 
I  doubt  if  it  ever  existed  to  any  great  ex- 
tent— there  is  ample  room  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  a  newer  and  closer 
sympathy  between  officers  and  men.  That 
is  a  natural  growth,  particularly  now,  with 
a  million  or  more  men  and  officers  coming 
into  the  service  from  all  departments  and 
grades  and  conditions  of  civil  life.  It  is 
in  this  source  of  the  new  troops  that  you 
find  one  of  the  chief  explanations  of  the 
democracy  of  the  Army,  that  source,  of 
course,  being  the  whole  country  and  all 
the  fit  men  in  it  between  certain  ages. 
You  simply  can  not  build  an  autocracy  or 
any  other  snobbish  sort  of  an  organiza- 
tion on  such  a  basis  as  that. 

"There  is  another  underlying  cause 
for  the  democracy  of  our  Army,  of  all  the 
Armies  of  the  Allies,  which  is  even  more 
significant,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  that  is  cut 
out  for  all  of  us.  It  is  real,  it  is  war 
from  the  first  go.  There  never  was  in 
any  army,  in  any  period  of  the  world's 
history,    such    a    thing    as    snobbishness 


under  fire  of  the  enemy.  Who  were  the 
officers  in  thr  charge  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade? Does  anybody  know  or  care? 
No.  We  only  know  there  were  (>00  hu- 
man beings  on  600  horses,  and  that  they 
went  forward  when  somebody  blundered. 
Jfou  can  not  mix  snobbishness  and  prim- 
ness. Very  will,  the  grimness  of  this 
war  begins  long  before  we  gel  to  the 
trout.  Every  man  in  the  Army  feels  it, 
and  every  man,  enlisted  or  commissioned, 
knows  that  sympathy  and  cooperation, 
with  discipline,  are  essential  to  our  get- 
ting into  shape  for  the  job." 

Little  is  known  by  the  people  in  general 
of  the  great  system  of  salvage  that  has  been 
worked  out  behind  the  front.  Of  this 
almost  complete  elimination  of  waste  on 
the  battle-fields  General  Baker  says: 

Not  a  buckle  nor  a  scrap  of  cloth  or 
leather  that  can  be  utilized  is  allowed  to  go 
to  waste.  Eyelets  of  old  shoes,  completely 
worn  out,  are  saved  and  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  when  possible.  Every 
odd  and  end  of  harness  and  gear,  every 
fragment  of  metal,  is  saved  and  used  again. 
Automobiles  and  motor-trucks  are  buUt 
up  from  spare  parts  taken  fcom  wrecked 
machines.  This  is  no  mere  plan  or  theory, 
but  an  actual  fact  in  all  the  armies,  and  the 
men  realize  the  importance  of  it.  The 
word  waste,  as  Avell  as  snobbishness,  can 
be  cut  out  of  the  lingo  of  the  soldiers  who 
are  fighting  this  war.  I  think  this  illus- 
trates what  we  are  talking  about  very 
closely.  On  the  drill-ground  any  soldier 
will  obey  an  officer  whether  he  likes  him  or 
not,  but  in  the  doing  of  the  thousand 
things  by  himself  that  it  is  necessary  for  a 
soldier  to  do  now,  there  would  not  be 
obedience  and  cooperation  without  a  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  and  common  purpose 
between  the  man  who  has  to  do  the  things 
and  the  officer  who  is  responsible  for  get- 
ting them  done. 

"You  see  this  sympathy  and  friendship 
manifesting  itself  in  many  ways.  A 
French  officer  in  the  trenches  would  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  share  his  cigarets 
with  a  soldier  or  to  ask  that  same  soldier 
for  a  cigaret.  On  their  part  the  officers 
have  made  their  special  work  of  being 
responsible  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  men  a  very  real  thing. 

"There  is  one  general  over  there,  a 
commander  of  armies,  loved  by  all  his 
men  as  a  man  and  a  fighter.  He  has  lost 
an  arm  in  battle,  has  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  leg  and  in  the  side.  His 
troops  speak  of  him  as  a  man  who  has  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  one  sleeve  in  the  air, 
but  with  all  his  brains  in  his  head.  But 
they  don't  know  those  things  away  from 
the  front,  and  this  general's  name  is 
rarely  mentioned  outside  the  Army. 
His  wounds,  as  well  as  his  valor,  are  a 
family  affair,  and  his  family  includes 
many  thousands  of  soldiers. 

"But  I  don't  admit  that  we  needed  this 
war  or  the  creation  of  the  selected  national 
army  to  prove  that  snobbishness  is  the 
rare  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  our 
Army. 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  finer  exhibition 
of  human  friendship  than  that  which 
grows  up  between  a  young  second  lieu- 
tenant just  out  of  the  Military  Academy 
and  the  first  sergeant  of  his  company, 
who  may  be  old  enough  to  be  his  father — 
a  friendship  that  is  too  real  and  fine  ever 
to  impair  the  respect  that  belongs  to 
rank  for  the  sake  of  discipline  and  mo- 
rale. If  a  soldier  ever  forgets  that  re- 
spect and  takes  advantage  of  personal 
sympathy    and   friendliness    to    do    things 
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Hutchinson  Central  and  EVERY  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BUILDING  in  Buffalo  is 
equipped  with  the  system  you  should  use 
to  safeguard   the  health  of  your  children 


0NLIW0N  HYGIENE  is  the  system  YOU  should  install  in  YOUR  OWN 
HOME  because  it  is  SANITARY,  EFFICIENT  and  SAVES  MONEY— the 
system  that  Medical  Authorities  pronounce  "the  safest" 

I^NUWONl  HYGIENE 

is  the  combination  of  an  interfoldcd  package  of  sanitary 
tissue  sheets  and  a  cabinet  which  protects  each  sheet 
from  dust  and  germs,  serves  just  two  at  a  time  and 
PREVENTS  WASTE. 

OXLIWON  tissue  is  of  fine  quality  but  low  in  price — made  of  the 
highest  grade  material — 1000  soft,  firm,  full-sized  sheets,  cut  and 
folded  by  machines  in  an  inconceivably  small  package — reaches 
you  untouched  and  uncontaminated. 

ONLIWON  Cabinets  are  so  simple  that  not  a  minute  is  required  to 
insert  the  ONLIWON  package.  They  are  attractive  and  durable— u^e 
cannot  inj  ure  them — no  knobs  to  turn — nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
They  will  not  mar  your  walls  or  woodwork.  No  new  holes  to  bore. 
You  can  replace  the  old  unsightly  fixtures  yourself — quickly — easily. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  YOUR   HOME 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  $1.85  and  we  will  send  to  any  point 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  prepaid,  the  nickel-plated  ONLIWON  Cabinet 
and  eight  1000-sheet  packages  of  ONLIWON  tissue,  or  sixteen 
LOOO-sheet  packages  and  the  Cabinet  for  S3. 20. 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  additional  supplies  of  paper— eight  1000- 
sh,eet  packages  for  $1.35,  or  sixteen  1000-sheet  packages,  52.70. 
Extra  nickeled  cabinets,  S1.00. 

The   A.  P.  W.  PAPER   COMPANY   also    makes   the    Famous    ONLIWON    Paper 

Towels   and  Towel  Cabinets 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  COMPANY 

1 280   Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Nickel -Plated 
Cabinet  $1.00 


,  SAVE  ON^YOUR^C/ CARS 


Made  of  Imported  Havana  Picadura,  from  our  own  plantations  in  Cuba — leaves   that  are  too  short 

to  roll  into  our  15:  cigars.    Thev're  not  pretty,  no  bands  or  decorations,  but  you  don't    smoke  looks. 

Customers  call  them  "Diamonds  in  the  Rough."  All  4^  in.  lon^. 

price.    Money  refunded  if  you  don't  receive  at  least  double  valu 

medium  or  strong.    Your  check  accepted.    Our  references.    Duti 
To  each  purchaser  of  100  Edwin's  Genuine  Havana  Seconds,  we  will  ext 

additional,  one  of  Ed  win's  "SAMPLE  f  %  SFS"  containing  one  sample  cipar  each  of  our  IS  Rest  Seller  s—  all  Ka  re/a  in 
Taloes — priced  np  to  $15.00  per  100.     Include  this  in  TOor  order — It's  the  hipeest  sample  ralne    ever  offered. 


Largest  Mail  Order  Cidar**^**,^  House  In  Tnt   World 

EDWIN  CIGAR  CO.   DeptH0  2 ^^515^^2558 234Z  Third Ave.Hew York 

WneninNetvrbrfi  SAV£ AfOHfr  by  Patronizing any of the  IOO  EDW//V  Retail  Stores 
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After  Ten  lfears 


of  direct  selling  90%  of  all  Sterling  Tires 
are  used  on  business  automobiles.   WHY  ? 


I\DI\  IIH'Al.  car  owners 
buy  tires  partly  on  the  basis 
of  experience,  hut  largely  on 
faith.  Many  of  them  do  not  keep 
mileage  records,  and  few  indeed 
know  at  the  cud  of  the  \  ear  what 
has  been  their  tire-cost  per  mile. 

The  owner  of  6  to  6oo  com- 
mercial automobiles  has  given 
serious  thought  to  the  economical 
operation  of  his  business,  or  he 
would  not  own  and  use  6  to  6oo 
cars.  He  really  buys  mileage  and 
not  tires-  the  price  per  tire  is  not 
uppermost  in  his  mind — what  he 
wants  is  the  largest  number  of 
miles  for  the  smallest  number  of 
dollars. 

90',  of  Sterling  Tires  are  sold 
to  men  who  figure  on  a  brass  tack 
basis.  We  demonstrate  to  them 
that,  while  Sterling  Tires  are  not 
the  lowest  priced,  they  are  lowest 
in  cost-per-mile  of  service.  We 
either  demonstrate  this,  or  we  do 
not  get  the  orders. 

There  is  no  mysjtery  about 
Sterling  Tires — our  chemists  have 
made  no  miraculous  discoveries 
in  the  compounding  of  rubber- 
there  is  nothing  startlinglyunusual 
in  our  method  of  construction — 
we  make  Sterling  Tires  good  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  manufac- 
turer of  shoes,  or  furniture,  or 
clothing,  makes  his  product  good. 

Only  One  Grade  of  Tires 

The  first  essential  is  the  intent 
and  determination  to  build  the 
best  that  can  be  built,  irrespective 
of  cost — irrespective  of  selling 
price. 


The  Sterling  Tire  Corporation 
makes  only  one  grade  of  tires 
they  are  hand-made,  custom-made, 
by  artisans  proud  of  their  work. 
They  have  heretofore  been  sold, 
almost  entirely,  direct  from  maker 
to  user  we  have  had  a  man-to- 
man, face-to-face  proposition-  ue 
not  onlv  know  who  has  bought 
and  used  every  tire  we  made,  but 
a  year  from  your  purchase,  if  you 
like,  we  can  tell  you  the  date  the 
tire  was  made,  the  day  vou  bought 
it,  and  the  name  of  the  tire  builder 
who  made  it. 

Again  we  say,  there  is  no  mystery 
about  Sterling  Tires.  They  show 
the  lowest  cost-per-mile,  because 
they  are  built  of  the  right  kind  of 
material  and  plenty  of  it,  by  men 
who  know  how,  and  whose  aspira- 
tion is  PERFECTION. 

74%  Resales 

74%  of  all  Sterling  Tires  pro- 
duced in  1 917  went  to  previous 
purchasers. 

191 8  is  our  fourth  year  with 
a  chain  of  low-price  grocery  stores, 
operating  over  600  cars.  The 
profits  of  that  kind  of  a  business 
depend  almost  wholly  on  economy 
of  operation — they  buy  Sterlings 
for  ECONOMY.' 

A  leading  manufacturer  of  na- 
tional reputation  and  distribution, 
uses  Sterling  Tires  on  over  500 
delivery  cars.  During  his  third 
year  with  us  he  reported  an  aver- 
age mileage  of  well  over  10,000 
and  a  cost  per  mile  of  one-seventh 
of  a  cent. 

The  Police  Department  of  a 
leading    eastern   city   recently    re- 


ported  on    158    tires    an    avera 
of   6732    miles      a    minimum     of 
4968    miles,   and  a   maximum    or 
1  2,804. 

The  makers  of  a  famous  dollar 
watch  sav:  "In  over  two  years  we 
have  asked  vou  to  make  good  on 
your  guarantee  in  only  one  in- 
stance       During  our  sales 

convention  seven  or  eight  sales- 
men enthusiastically  stated  that 
Sterling  Tires  were  without  ex-, 
ception  the  best  that  they  had 
ever  used,  and  as  these  men  use 
their  cars  day  in  and  day  out  the 
entire  year,  their  word  should  be 
worth  something." 


THESE  reports,  and  those  of 
hundreds  of  other  Sterling 
users,  are  not  based  on  guess- 
work, but  come  from  accurately 
kept  cost  records. 

These  facts,  which  we  seek  the 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  to 
commercial  concerns  who  are  not 
now  using  Sterling  Tires,  should 
have  strong  significance  for 
individual  owners  of  passenger 
cars. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  more  convenient  for  individual 
owners  to  use  Sterling  Tires,  that 
we  are  this  year  adopting  two 
rather  radical  changes  of  policy  - 
we  areofTeringourproduct  through 
dealers,as  well  as  through  our  own 
28  branches,  and  we  are  advertis- 
ing in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  Literary  Digest.  Heretofore, 
for  the  ten  years  of  our  existence, 
we  have  sold  practically  all  of  our 
output  by  mail,  or  through  our 
branches — and  we  have  advertised 


Sterling  Tires 


TRADE    X  /MARK 


to  car  owners  direct    through   the 
mails. 

The  Spirit  of  Sterling  Service 

When  a  user  has  become  our 
customer,  he  has  been  assigned  to 
a  Sterling  representative  whose 
business  it  is  to  keep  track  of  his 
tires  and  see  that  he  gets  service. 
Thus  we  have  been  in  touch  with 
our  tires  from  the  time  the  crude 
rubber  came  into  the  factory,  until 
the  worn-out  tire  came  back  for 
its  scrap-value. 

Knowing  our  product  and  its 
performance  thus  intimately  and 
continuously,  we  have  from  time 
to  time  been  able  to  improve  it. 
We  hope  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  still  further  improve  it, but  right 
now  we  do  not  know  how  it  can 
be  done. 

All  tires  are  made  on  pretty 
much  the  same  principle,  and  all 
tires  are  made  of  varying  grades 
ot  about  the  same  materials.  We 
do  some  things  which  most  other 
makers  do  not — we  give  Sterling 
Tires  a  tour-hour  cure  in  the  vul- 
canizers,  whereas  many  tires  are 
made  with  a  one-hour  or  a  two- 
hour  cure.  This  adds  somewhat 
to  the  cost,  and  greatly  to  the  life 
ot  Sterling  Tires.  Quick  vulcan- 
ization means  loading  the  rubber 
with  sulphur  and  pigments — 
quick-cure  tires  oxidize  speedily 
in  the  air  and  are  brittle.  The 
long-cure  Sterlings  are  more  resil- 
ient, and  the  rubber  in  a  year-old 
Sterling  is  practically  as  good  as 
it  was  when  it  was  a  day  old. 

We  use  more  and  higher  grade 
rubber  than  is  usual,  in  saturating 
the  cotton  fabric,  and  in  the  layers 
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ot    rubber    between    the    plies    of 
hibric. 

I  here  are  other  ways  in  which 
we  think  we  are  a  little  more  care- 
ful and  a  little  more  earnest  than 
a  good  many  tire  builders  some 
of  these  differences  are  important, 
some  of  them  small,  but  they  sum 
up  into  the  one  thing  on  which 
our  highly  satisfactory  business 
has  been  built  low  cost-per-mile 
-not  imaginary,  but  demonstrated, 
and  clinched. 

That  seems  to  be  our  whole 
story,  but  we  would  be  glad  to 
send  price  lists  and  more  derailed 
information  to  any  one  who  thinks 
he  might  like  to  know  us  better. 
We  own  and  operate  direct  factory 
sales  branches  in  the  :8  cities  listed 
on  the  right.  Please  write,  or 
call  on,  the  nearest  one. 

In  addition,  there  are  Sterling 
dealers  in  a  good  many  towns  in 
the  East. 

Sterling  Guarantee 

Sterling  Tires  are  guaranteed  on  a  ^ooo- 
mile  basis — 6000    miles    on    30  x  31^   and 

3  1  x  4. 

Sterling  Tires  are  repaired  free  of  charge 
so  long  as  the  condition  of  the  tire  will  jus- 
tify a  repair,  no  matter  whether  it  lias  run 
100  miles  or  10,000  miles,  and  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  cause  of  the  injury. 

This  is  not  so  startling  a  proposition  as  it 
sounds,  because  the  prompt  healing  of  minor 
hurts  insures  the  guaranteed  mileage,  saves 
adjustments,  gives  our  customers  many  thou- 
sands ot  excess  miles,  and  so  accounts  in  large 
measure  for  the  fact  that  "4.',  of  our  sales 
are  to  those  who  have  bought  before — they 
are  repeat  orders,  and  repeat  orders  are  the 
best  ot  all  evidence  of  quality,  service, 
satisfaction. 


STERLING   TIRE   CORPORATION 

(Established  1908) 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


TO  DEALERS: 

There  is  at  least  one  man  in  every  sizeable  town 
who  will  agree  with  the  Sterling  spirit  and  Sterling 
policy,  and  who  can  do  a  satisfactory  and  agreeable 
business,  increasing  year  by  year  as  Sterling  quality 
proves  itself.      To  such  dealers,  outside  of  the  cities 


in  which  we  maintain  brandies,  we  are  prepared  to 
make  1  proDosition  for  exclusive  representation  of 
Sterling  Tires  and  Tubes. 

Our  years  of  direct  retail  selling  have  given  us  a 
svstem  which  we  know  will  be  valuable  to  our  dealers. 
Please  address  the  home  office. 


The  Vacuum  Bar  Tread  is  a  scientific 
non-skid  that  really  holds.  It  is  exclusively 
STERLING  —  patented.  Ordinarily  the 
non-skid  feature  will  last  through  the  guar- 
anteed mileage. 


Direct  factory  sales  branches  in 
the  following  cities: 

Albany  New    Haven 

Baltimore  New   York 

Boston  Paterson 

Bridgeport  Philadelphia 

Brooklyn  Pittsburg 

Buffalo  Providence 

Chicago  Reading 

Cincinnati  Rochester 

Cleveland  Rutherford 

Detroit  St.  Loui> 

Hackensack  Springfield,   Mass. 

Hartford  Syracuse 

Jersey  City  Washington 

Newark  Worcester 

For  street  address  see  telephone  directory. 


Sterling  Tires 
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thai  do  soldier  ihould  <1",  ii  meani  two 
things  thai  something  1-  wrong  with 
the  officer  and  thai  something  ii  wrong 
with   th<-   man.     Neither  of  them   should 

be  in  the  Army  at  all." 


I  in    i;l  w  11  hi  RM1  \  i    01    THE 
RUSSIAN  SOI  hi  KM 


NEITHER  heroic  nor  appealing  is  the 
picture  of  the  Russian  Boldier  as  he 
i-.  usually  portrayed  in  reoenl  dispatches 
from  that  agonized  country.  Most  of 
these  glimpses  reveal  him  in  the  aol  of 
murdering  his  officers,  throwing  down  his 
u.apons  at  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
rioting  and  looting  in  the  cities,  and  gen- 
erally throwing  open  the  gates  of  his 
country  to  anarchy  and  the  despoiler. 
Hut  it  is  only  fair  to  keep  in  mind  that  he  is 
probably  the  victim  of  a  bewilderment 
even  more  profound  and  encompassing 
than  that  which  afflicts  the  average  out- 
side observer  of  Russian  events.  This, 
at  hast,  is  the  impression  left  by  a  letter 
written  in  the  Russian  trenches  in  Decem- 
ber and  recently  made  public  by  the  Petro- 
grad  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

It  was  addrest  to  an  English  Red  Cross 
sister  who  had  nursed  the  writer  back 
to  life  after  he  had  been  severely  wounded 
and  gassed.  The  attitude  reflected,  the 
Petrograd  correspondent  tells  us,  is  that 
of  the  average  Russian  soldier  who  has 
served  in  the  trenches  for  more  than  three 
years.     Here  is  the  letter: 

In  the  trenches  everything  is  quiet. 
I  go  out  scouting  every  day  looking  for 
Germans,  who  have  retreated  from  our 
trenches  for  about  fifteen  miles.  Here 
with  us  the  light  has  gone  out  of  every- 
thing. We  are  hungry,  drest  in  rags, 
and  barefooted,  the  food  is  very  bad,  we 
have  very  little  bread,  the  only  meat  we 
get  is  horse-flesh,  and  that  is  not  fresh. 
We  have  got  a  horse  of  our  own,  but  have 
nothing  to  feed  it  with,  so  are  thinking  of 
eating  it  ourselves.  There  is  no  help 
for  us  anywhere.  It  is  our  fate  to  be  thrown 
aside  and  forgotten  by  the  world  and  to 
die  of  cold  and  hunger. 

Dear  little  sister,  while  I  write  I  wonder 
whether  you  will  read  my  letter,  for  I  am 
a  soldier,  and  now  every  soldier  is  con- 
sidered a  traitor  and  is  blamed  for  all  that 
has  happened.  But  dear  little  sister,  just 
think,  wherein  is  the  soldier  to  blame? 
He  is  the  same  soldier  he  was  in  1914. 
In  most  cases  he  has  been  wounded  several 
times,  has  been  poisoned  by  gas,  has  suf- 
fered, and  is  still  suffering  all  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  yet — he  is  to  blame  for  every- 
thing. And  why?  Because  our  whole 
Government  are  traitors. 

Formerly  the  Russian  soldier  was  feared 
by  the  whole  world,  but  now  that  he  has 
been  betrayred  no  one  even  remembers  him. 
Formerly  every  commander  tried  to  cause 
as  many^  losses  to  the  enemy  as  possible 
and  to  save  his  own  men,  but  now  they  try 
to  lose  as  many  of  their  own  men  as  pos- 
sible without  harming  the  enemy. 

Take  Riga,  for  example.  Every  sol- 
dier was  willing  to  give  his  life  for  it 
and  many  tears  have  been  shed  by  us 
over  it.  But  it  was  surrendered  without 
a  fight,  and  again  the  soldier  was  blamed. 
It  was  not  known  that  the  order  for  the 
retreat  had  been  given  and  v.as  enforced 


by     tin-     threat     of    capital     punishment     in 

i  he    case   of   disobedience.    Tin    artillery 

had  been  ,elno\ed  from  ill.  dl-1ncl  where 
the   Germans    bloke   through    the   line,   and 

the  regiments  which   had   been   stationed 

there  consisted  of  old  men,  and  boss  who 
had  had  no  experience. 

Formerly  this  district  had  been  guarded 
by  the  very   besl   regiments,  and  a  greal 

quantity  Of  artillery  had  been  placed  there, 
but    just     before    the    (iermaii    attack    the 

artillery  had  been  removed  and  only  one 

regiment  left  on  guard,  which  was  simply 
swept  away.  Two  regiments  were  sent  lo 
reenforoe  it,  but  were  headed  off  in  another 
direction,  so  that  the  district  was  hit 
unguarded  and  the  (  brinaiis  walked  quietly 
into  Riga.  The  soldiers  who  were  caught 
in  Riga  were  cut  off  anil  had  to  make  a  way 
through  the  enemy  troops  with  their 
bayonets  in  order  to  escape  from  dishon- 
orable capture. 

As  to  the  rumors  that  the  soldiers 
run  away  from  the  trenches  and  loot — 
nowadays  all  the  scoundrels  put  on  sol- 
diers' uniforms  and  disgrace  them.  And 
as  to  the  soldiers  not  wanting  to  fight 
any  more — remember  we  have  been  in  the 
trenches  for  more  than  three  years,  and 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  being  be- 
trayed on  every  hand  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  lost  faith  in  the  war  finishing 
with  victory  to  us  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  fight  any  longer." 


HOW  YOUR  GIFT  IS  SAVING  THE 
ARMENIANS 


ALMOST  in  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Ararat  lies  Erivan,  the  center  of 
Armenian  relief-work  in  the  Caucasus.  The 
ancient  city  is  now  predominated  by 
fugitives  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Turk, 
the  refugees  numbering  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  There  the  representatives  of  the 
American  relief  organizations  have  their 
headquarters,  and  from  this  point  the  work 
is  earned  on  for  the  aid  of  the  stricken 
people,  of  whom  William  T.  Ellis  writes  in 
the  Buffalo  Express: 

There  are  no  starving  Armenians  in 
Erivan.  Yet  this  is  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity that  fled  from  Turkey  under  the 
spur  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Turk. 
The  reason  is  that  the  American  committee 
for  Armenian  and  Syrian  relief,  of  which 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing, New  York,  is  treasurer,  has  estab- 
lished here  a  system  of  organized  relief, 
including  industrial  work  on  an  extensive 
scale,  that  has  meant  literally  life,  as  well 
as  rehabilitation,  to  this  section  of  the 
refugees,  who  number  altogether  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  in  the  Caucasus. 

Perhaps  that  industrial  work  will  make 
the  best  start  for  the  story.  Instead  of 
direct  relief,  in  the  form  of  food  or  money, 
the  committee,  with  an  eye  to  the  future 
of  the  people,  has  distributed  labor,  except 
in  the  case  of  children  and  helpless  women. 
Since  clothing  as  well  as  food  has  to  be 
provided  the  refugees,  the .  committee  has 
begun  at  the  beginning,  and  distributed 
cotton  and  wool  among  the  women  to  be 
cleaned,  carded,  and  spun — except  that 
the  cotton  is  first  carded,  after  the  ancient 
bowstring  fashion,  by  men.  The  wool  is 
given  out  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's 
backs.  This  is  returned  by  the' women  in 
the  form  of  yarn,  for  the  spinning  of  which 
they  are  paid.  Thousands  of  pairs  of 
socks  have  also  been  knitted  by  the 
women. 


i;.  cause  the  Armenian!  are  •  lolled 
artizans,  thej  have  been  set  to  making 
knock-down  hand-looms,  and  upon  the 
machines    thus    built   trained  weaver-  are 

Bel    to   making  cloth   out    of   the  yarn   -pun 

by   the   women.     This  cloth   ii    used   for 
underclothing,  in   the  case  of  the  cotton 

goods,    and    for    outer    garments    made    of 

wool.  A  fine  quality  of  homespun  is  pro- 
duced, which  could  be  sold  in  the  Russian 
markets  at  a  profit.  Instead,  all  the  cloth- 
ing thus  produced  is  used  for  the  refugi 
bast  winter  l.">,000  persons  were  clothed, 
and  this  year  an  additional  HUHM)  orphans 
will  be  clad  in  the  mosl  comfortable  gar- 
ments they  have  ever  known.  Of  course, 
all  the  tailoring  is  done  by  Armenian 
refugees. 

This  is  the  si^ht  that  old  Ararat  now 
looks  down  upon:  a  little  company  of 
American  board  missionaries,  at  present 
lent  to  the  relief  committee,  creating  anew, 
amid  unusual  conditions,  an  entire  in- 
dustrial organization  that  will  provide, 
without  pauperizing,  for  the  needs  of  a 
homeless  and  utterly  destitute  people. 
The  Rev.  E.  A.  Yarrow,  of  Van,  the  local 
chairman,  began  this  phase  of  America's 
ministry,  and  George  F.  Gracey,  whose 
industrial  work  at  Urfa  was  destroyed  by 
the  Turks,  has  contributed  his  expert 
knowledge  in  building  up  this  organiza- 
tion, altho  Messrs.  MacCallum,  Reynolds, 
and  Maynard  have  taken  to  it  all  as  if  it 
were  preaching.  All  the  elaborate  or- 
ganization of  cards  and  records  and 
investigation,  which  social  science  at  home 
demands,  has  been  kept  in  operation,  that 
only  the  deserving  might  be  helped.  This 
is  the  Orient. 

.  No  men  are  helped  except  to  be  given 
work,  and  no  workers  are  used  by  the 
Americans  unless  they  are  refugees.  No 
clothing  goes  to  the  adult,  but  for  the 
orphan  children  there  is  direct  relief  in  the 
shape  of  ten  rubles  a  month,  or  about  one 
dollar  and  sixty-six  cents,  a  small  enough 
pittance  since  only  one  child  in  a  family 
receives  the  amount  which  must  provide  for 
mother  and  brother  and  sisters,  if  there  be 
any.  The  first  allowance  was  only  six 
rubles,  or  one  dollar  a  month,  but  owing 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  ruble  and  the 
increase  of  gifts  from  America  the  sum 
was  increased  to  ten  rubles.    Says  Mr.  Ellis: 

I  was  present  when  the  first  distribu- 
tion of  this  increased  allowance  was  made, 
and  many  were  the  blessings  rained  upon 
the  head  of  the  Americans.  Naturally, 
with  the  present  big  prices,  and  rubles 
worth  only  six  to  the  dollar,  ten  rubles  a 
month  does  not  buy  many  grand  pianos. 

A  building  and  site  for  an  orphanage 
have  been  bought  by  the  committee,  and 
is  being  enlarged  by  refugee  workmen. 
Dr.  G.  C.  Reynolds,  the  veteran  mission- 
ary from  Van,  whose  wife  died  on  the 
retreat,  and  who  has  come  out  here  to 
end  his  days  in  congenial  activity,  is  in 
charge  of  the  orphan  relief  and  the  orphan- 
age. He  conducted  a  large  orphanage  in 
Van.  His  purpose,  he  says,  is  not  by  any 
means  to  gather  all  orphans  into  institu- 
tions, but  to  train  a  hundred  picked  boys 
and  later  the  same  number  of  girls,  who 
may  become  leaders  of  the  Armenian 
people.  There  are  hundreds  of  orphanages 
being  well  maintained  by  the  Armenians 
themselves,  through  their  joint  Armenian 
committee.  Something  like  7,000,000 
rubles  every  six  months  is  spent  by  this 
committee. 

All  the  work  upon  the  new  orphanage  is 
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Times  the  War  Ships  of  Uncle  Sam  and  Britahv, 

Dreadnoughts  of  war  guarding  the  gateways  of  nations ;  destroyers 
vigilantly  roaming  the  seas  in  quest  of  their  hidden  prey ;  ocean  levia- 
thans that  carry  their  passengers  safely  from  shore  to  shore  when  peace 
reigns  —  these  are  guided  in  their  activities  by  Waltham  Chronometers. 


No  greater  faith  was  ever  shown  in  the  precision 
or  a  timepiece  than  when  the  war  governments  of 
the  United  States,  England  and  Canada  placed 
their  orders  at  Waltham.  Faith  based  on  tests 
which  proved  the  reliability  and  precision  of  the 
Waltham  Chronometer. 

Waltham,  the  only  watch  factory  in  the  world  that  is 
equipped  to  make  Chronometers,  is  also  supplying 
other  timepieces  for  war  work.  Deck  clocks,  com- 
paring watches,  airplane  clocks,  wrist  watches — all 
made  at  Waltham — are  doing  their  bit  in  helping 
the  Allies  go  "over  the  top"  to  victory. 


Visit  the  jeweler  whose  reputation  stands  highest 
for  quality.  Ask  him  to  show  you  some  of  the 
Waltham  models  —  for  example,  the  Riverside. 
Here  is  a  watch  you  will  be  proud  to  give  or  to 
own.  Moderate  in  price,  and  made  in  five  sizes  — 
three  for  men  and  two  for  women. 

The  Riverside  symbolizes  that  lofty  ideal  of  fine 
watchmaking  which  has  led  the  horological  experts 
of  the  greatest  nations  to  choose  Waltham  in  pref' 
erence  to  any  other  watch  made  in  America  —  in 
preference  also  to  the  finest  timepieces  of  Switzer- 
land, England  or  France. 


WALTHAM 

THE      WORLD'S      WATCH      OVER.     TIME 
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Every  Office  Needs 


r  i 


i, 


a  clean,  pun-,  non-gummy  oil 
to  keep  i>  pewriters,  adding 
.iiul  billing  machines,  cash 
registers  and  oilier  office 
mechanisms  in  perfecl  work- 
ing order. 


3-in-One 


i-  I  lit-  right  oil  to  use.  In- 
Mcad  of  collecting  dirt  in  the 
delicate  bearings,  as  inferior 

oil>  do,  3-in-One  works  all 
dust  and  dirt  out.  Minimizes 
friction.  Wears  long.  Never 
^iiins  or  dries  out. 

Try  3-in-One  on  stubborn 
locks,    squeaky    revolving 


chairs  and  hinges. 

rust. 


Prevents 


4 


m 


\ 


Put  a  lew  drops  of  3-in- 
( )ne  on  a  damp  (lot  li  to  clean 
and  polish  office  desks  and 
filing  cabinets.  Brings  hack 
1  lie  "new"  look. 

Sold  at  all  stores — in  the 
Handy  Oil  Can,  26c,  and  in 
15c,  25c  and  50e  bottles. 

CDCC  Generous  sample 
riVL-L,  ()|  3_;n.One  Oil  and 
Dictionary  of  l:ses  —  both 
sent  FREE  on  request. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

165  KAG.  Bdway.,NewYork 
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The  Nation's  Foremost  Guide  to  Health 

"HOW  TO  LIVE,"  authorized  by  and  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the 
Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  Inc.,  by  Professor 
Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.D.,  is  the  book  that  tells  you  how 
to  keep  well.  It  has  been  prepared  along  the  latest  scientific  lines,  and  is 
endorsed  by  the  most  eminent  authorities  in  the  country.  Thousands  of  copies 
being  sold.      Get  one  to-day  and  begin  to  live  in  the  right  way. 


What  Experts  Say  of  It 

Surgeon-General  W.C.  GORGAS, 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C: 
"It  is  the  most  practical  and  useful  book 
on  the  subject  that  I  know  of." 

Dr.  LUTHER  H.  GULICK:    "If  its 

teachings  could  be  put  into  effect, human- 
kind would  reach  a  new  level  in  a  single 
year." 

Dr.J.  H.  KELLOGG, Supt.  Battle  Creek 

Sanitarium,  says:  "Unquestionably  not 
only  the  most  authoritative  but  the  most 
readable  and  most  comprehensive  book 
on  personal  hygiene  which  has  ever  been 
published." 

Dr.  RUPERT  BLUE,  Surgeon-General 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Washington, 
D.C. :  "It  is  the  true  story  of  personal 
hygiene,  told  in  a  plain  and  straight- 
forward manner." 

Dr.  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL 

says:  "I  have  read  it,  every  word,  with 
the  greatest  interest.  It  is  the  sanest  book 
upon  that  subject  that  I  have  ever  seen." 

Dr.  HARVEY  W.WILEY,  Pure  Food 
Expert:  "I  give  the  book  my  unqualified 
approval." 


Authoritative  and  Up-to-the-Minute 

The  authors  have  built  up  a  deeply  inter- 
esting book  on  the  most  modern  and  depend- 
able scientific  data.  It  covers  such  sub- 
jects as : 

How  to  Avoid  Colds 
What  and  How  to  Eat 
Eating  to  Grow  Thin 
Outdoor  Living  and  Sleeping 
Eugenics  Explained 
How  to  Cure  Insomnia 
Deep  Breathing  and  Exercise 
Treatment  of  Nervous  Troubles 
Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Drugless  Cure  of  Constipation 

Warmly  Recommended  by  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Endorsed 
and  Used  by  State  Boards  of  Health,  whose 
members  have  purchased  many  copies  and  are  advis- 
ing their  friends  to  do  the  same. 

i2mo.  Cloth-     Illustrated.     $1.00;    by  mail,  $1.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


persona    being 
,  bj  the  Amer- 

Araral    is    not 


being  done  by  refugees,  from  the  building 

of  tin  wall-  to  tin  construction  of  the  beds 
;i nd  1  In   table-  and  garment b. 

Other  relief-work  for  the  children  i-  tin 

furnishing  of   milk   for   the   balm-,   and    tin 

maintenance  of  a  physician,  and  tin  open- 
ing  of  a  hospital.  Dr.  Kennedj  i-  working 
with  the  Americans  be  being  a  Canadian, 
and  representing  the  London  Lord  Mayor's 
committee.  A  British  Quaker,  Mr.  Eieald, 
i-  representing  the  American  oommittet  at 
Alexandropol,  where  then  i-  a  center  of 
relief  work.     In  :>(Kt  villages  hereabouts  the 

Americans  administer  and  8Upervis(  relief 
for     the     women     and     children.      In     the 

Erivan   district,   Bays    Mr.   Graoey,   there 
an    approximately    50, txxt 
aided,  directlj  or  indirectl} 

iean  committee. 

The    shadow     of    Mount 
so  ever  present  as  the  shadow  of  tin   great 
tragedy  of  the  Armenian  nation.    At  firs! 

I  began  to  ask  for  stories,  but  I  soon  quit 
that.  Everybody  ha-  a  story.  There  i< 
not  one  of  the  5,000  persons  on  the  Ameri- 
can pay-roll  who  has  not  felt  the  edge  of 
the  scimitar  of  Islam.  All  the  American 
workers  lost  their  homes  and  property. 
(Iraeey,    for    instance,    had    been    for    ten 

years  associated  in  I  rl'a  with  tin  German 
missionaries.  One  <rt'  those  missionaries 
proved  to  be  a  German  captain  of  artillery, 
and  he  it  was  who  trained  the  guns  upon 
the  American  mission,  destroying  the 
property  where  he  had  countless  times 
been  entertained  as  a  guest. 

There  is  the  head  of  the  American 
weaving  establishment  at  Ktchmiadzin, 
whose  wife  cast  herself  down  a  precipice, 
to  escape  Die  Turks.  Thousands  of  women 
likewise  sought  refuge  in  death.  For 
many  this  welcome  escape  was  impos- 
sible. In  my  possession  at  the  moment  is 
the  written  story,  transcribed  into  English 
by  a  mission  teacher,  of  several  girls  who 
escaped  to  the  mountains,  or  were  de- 
livered by  the  Russians,  after  several 
months  in  captivity.  One  of  the  bends 
named  as  personally  guilty  was  a  member 
of  the  Turkish  cabinet,  and  well  known  to 
Europeans. 

I  have  talked  with  women  who  saw 
their  husbands  and  children  slain  before 
their  eyes. 

In  some  instances  the  stories  of  the 
atrocities  and  the  sufferings  of  the  victims 
seem  almost  past  belief.  The  writer  says 
his  note-book  and  memory  are  full  of  such 
stories  as  these: 

This  man  saw  a  priest  shod  like  a  horse, 
before  he  was  slain;  this  one  saw  cruci- 
fixions; this  little  boy  and  his  sister  lived 
for  three  months  in  the  mountains  on 
roots  and  berries,  before  they  came  up 
with  a  force  of  Armenian  volunteers;  this 
woman  from  Mush  witnessed  throughout 
four  days,  from  her  hiding-place  before 
she  got  away  to  the  mountains,  the  locking 
of  families  into  houses,  many  persons  being 
crowded  into  one  house,  whereupon  kero- 
sene was  applied  and  the  victims  burned 
to  death.  The  mind  grows  numb,  and  the 
heart  sick,  from  a  constant  recital  of  such 
tales  of  horror,  as  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
the  twentieth  century  could  hold. 

There  are  200  orphanages  established 
in  the  Caucasus  with  about  6,000  inmates, 
and  upward  of  300  schools  for  the  refugee 
children,  but,  says  the  writer: 

The  outstanding  factor  in  Armenian 
relief  has  been  the  American  committee. 
Its  work  has  been  on  a  large  scale,  and 
systematic  form.     All  of  it  has  been  super- 
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vised  by  Americans,  and  the  subordinate 
workers  have  been  men  ;m<l  women  trained 

in  American  mission  schools,  and  known 
personally  to  the  missionaries.  Professors 
have  not  hesitated  lo  become  relief  agents 
in  villages,  or  accountants  or  actual 
workers  in  the  industrial  department. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  facl  thai  there  were 
available  a  force  of  American  board 
missionaries  knowing  the  language  and  the 

land  and  the  people,  and  with  trusted 
helpers    at     hand,    the    wonders    that     have 

been  wrought   in  tic  way  of  repatriation, 

rehabilitation  and  the  maintenance  <>f  life 
and  self-respect  would  have  been  impossible. 
Could  1  write  the  hundreds  of  tributes 
to  America  that  have  been  given  to  me 
by  high  and  low  for  transmission,  I  would 
need  columns  of  space,  and  the  stories 
would  all  lie  attuned  to  the  note  of  Amer- 
ica's uniqueness  as  the  brother  nation, 
tin   friend  of  the  needy  everywhere. 


THE    ROMANCE    OF    THE     KNITTING- 
MACHINE 


MAXY  romances  are  undoubtedly 
being  woven  into  the  sweaters  and 
woolen  helmets  for  the  hoys  at  the  front 
by  the  fast-flying  knitting-needles  in  the 
fair  hands  of  American  girls  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  hut  none 
will  be  more  interesting  than  that  which 
grew  out  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  first  pair 
of  silken  hose.  Says  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger: 

Knitting  is  a  much  more  modern  ac- 
complishment than  the  primitive  weaving, 
the  first  authentic  mention  not  occurring 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  earliest  form  was  the  knitted  cap, 
worn  by  the  common  people  at  large,  the 
price  fixt  in  Henry  VII. 's  reign  being  two 
shillings  and  eight  pence. 

By  1530  knitting  had  been  established  as 
a  domestic  employment  in  "Merrie  En- 
gland," the  ambitious  character  of  its  out- 
put hinted  at  by  a  reference  in  Edward 
VI. 's  time  to  "knitte  hose,  knitte  peticots, 
knitte  gloves,  and  knitte  sleeves." 

Henry  VIII.  liad  proudly  sported  a 
pair  of  silk  stockings,  a  present  from 
Spain,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  talented  fingers  of  Mistress  Montague, 
the  Queen's  silk  woman,  achieved  a  home- 
made pair  for  her  beloved  sovereign,  who 
was  so  delighted  witli  this  delicate,  dainty 
novelty  that  she  forthwith  vowed  never 
again  to  incase  her  royal  ankles  in  the 
heavy,  sewed-up-t he-sides  stockings  then 
in  vogue. 

How  wide-spread  the  plying  of  knitting- 
needles  had  become  before  the  end  of  her 
reign  is  proved  by  the  stand  which  she 
took  in  regard  to  the  invention  of  the  first 
knitting-machine. 

But  thereby  hangs  a  tale  too  picturesque 
to  pass,  even  if  a  historian  might  hesitate 
to  vouch  for  its  authenticity. 

The  inventor  of  the  machine,  a  certain 
Rev.  William  Lee,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  a  native  of  Woodbough.  near 
Nottingham,  had  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  a  young  townswoman,  but  when  the 
ardent  swain  went  awooing,  the  fair  maiden 
— either  coy  or  hard  to  please — appeared 
more  absorbed  in  her  knitting  than  in  the 
Rev.  William.  At  last,  exasperated  beyond 
endurance,  the  peeved  parson — having  an 
inventive  turn  of  mind  as  well  as  a  romantic 
turn  of  heart — determined  he  would  invent 
a  machine  that  would  produce  woolen 
stockings  with  such  rapidity  and  precision 
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In  5  Years 

No  Stewart  Truck 

has  ever  worn  out 


MOTOR  TRUCKS     Model  6  B>  */* ton  chas»i8  $850 

In  five  years,  we  have 
never  heard  of  a  Stewart 
Truck  that  has  worn  out. 

Stewart  Quality  Trucks    Model  8-  l  ton  cha88i8  $1395 
are  serving  thousands  of 
satisfied  owners    in    over 
500 American  citiesandin 
many   foreign   countries. 

Stewart  sales  and  ship- 
ments are  averaging  a 
246%  increase  over  last 
year. 

Stewart    Motor    Corporation 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.  Model    7,  2  ton  chassis  $2295 


Model  9,  1  '  •_;  ton  chassis  $1  750 


The 

OXYGEN 

T00TM  POWDER 

Cleans-Whitens-Preserves 

30  and  SO  Cents   Ever/where 


pACKAGE  sufficient  for  one  week's   trial 
and  authoritative  book'et  on  "The  Care 
of  the  Teeth"  free  on  request. 
McKesson  &  Robbins         96  Fulton  Street 


Incorporated 


New  York 


Paten  t  You  r  Ideas! 

Books  "What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 

itain  a  Patent"  sent  free.  •  Send  rough 

sketch  for  free  report  retrardinfr  patentability. 

CHANDLEE  &  CKAKDIEE.  4.19)ttSt.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Write  For  This  1918 

CAMERA  CATALOG  Today 

The  Book  That  t  , 

_,  lu  Cameras  -  Lcnse* 

Chased  Waste     Kodaks-Supplies 


Out  of 


Camera  Buying 


DAVID  STERN  COMPANY  | 
"Everything  in  Cam  eras ' 
Quality  Developing 
and  Printing 

319  Davsco  Building 
1027-29  Madison  Street  | 
Chicago 

In  Business  Since  1885 
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Do  your  switching  with 
Troy  Trailers 

Switching  service  over  railroad  and  private  tracks  is  tied  up 
—  switching  engines  are  not  available  —  incoming  and  out- 
going freight  is  held  up  at  the  freight  terminals. 

Protect  the  moving  of  your  own  freight — use  Troy  Trailers 
with  your  motor  trucks  —  get  double  truck  hauling  results 
from  each  truck  you  own. 

Troy  Trailers 

will  enable   you   to  maintain  a  steady,  dependable  service  between  ter- 
minal point  and  receiving  platform — and  do  it  at  a  lower  cost. 

It  costs  only  25  per  cent  more  to  operate  a  motor  truck  and  a  Troy 
Trailer,  than  it  does  to  operate  the  truck  alone — and  the  Troy  Trailer 
just  doubles  the  hauling  capacity  of  the  truck. 

The  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co. 
Troy,  Ohio 


Oldest  and  largest  makers  of  Trailers,  making 
possible    highest   grade    construction   at   lowest   cost. 
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(here    would     be    no    further    market     for 

those  hand-knit. 

Sure  enough,  in  1589  a  knitting-machine 
producing    very    good,    tho    coarse,    hose 

was  perfected,  but,  alas!  for  the  crafty 
lever'8    wiles,    it     failed     to    win     the    royal 

favor— and  financial  support-  necessary  to 
make  it  a  commercial  siihtss. 

"My  lord.  1  have  too  much  love  for 
my  poor  people  who  obtain  their  bread 
by  knitting  to  give  tny  money  to  forward 
an  invention  that  will  tend,  by  depriving 
them  of  employment,  to  lead  to  their  ruin 
and  thus  make  litem  beggars,"  half  in- 
dignantly, half  apologetically  explained  the 
Queen  in  answer  to  the  plea  for  patronage 
presented   bj    a   kinsman  of  the  inventor. 

Had  Mr.  Lee  made  a  machine  that 
would  make  silk  stockings  I  should  have 
been  somewhat  justified  in  granting  him  a 
patent  for  the  monopoly,  which  would 
have  affected  only  a  small  number  of  my 
subjects,  but  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  making  stockings  for  the  whole  of 
nn  subjects  is  too  important  to  be  granted 
to  any  individual." 

So,  while  the  ingenious  Lee  eventually 
carried  his  valuable  invention  to  more 
appreciative  France,  knitting-needles  still 
clicked  on  in  Fngland.  and  all  in  good  time 
crossed  the  seas  and  clicked  on  in  the 
colonies. 


ALASKA  AT  $7,200,000   MAY   PROVE 
UNCLE  SAM'S   BEST  BARGAIN 


UNCLE  SAM  picked  up  a  bargain 
about  half  a  century  ago  that  may 
help  to  settle  many  " high-cost-of-living " 
problems  developed  by  the  big  war.  It  is 
only  within  a  comparatively  short  time 
that  the  possibilities  of  our  northern 
Territory  of  Alaska  have  been  considered 
as  a  serious  factor  in  our  lives,  but  re- 
cently a  flour-mill  has  been  established 
there,  and  it  is  now  actually  grinding 
Alaska  wheat.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  64,000,000  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
farming  and  grazing,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  demands  made  upon  the  soil  by 
the  war,  they  might  have  lain  idle  for 
years  to  come.  For  Alaska,  while  always 
regarded  as  rich  in  minerals,  has  never 
appealed  as  a  tempting  proposition  to  the 
general  farmer. 

Aside  from  her  agricultural  possibilities, 
Alaska  is  rich  in  coal  deposits,  and  with  the 
completion  of  the  new  Government  rail- 
road the  United  States  should  be  assured 
against  another  fuel-famine  in  the  near 
future.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  possibilities 
of  I'ncle  Sam's  bargain  as  enumerated  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  which  are  the 
result  of  a  two  months*  tour  of  the  far- 
north  country  by  F.  R.  Feitshans,  a  mining 
engineer  of  Los  Angeles,  who  predicts: 

The  reindeer  ranches  of  the  Far 
North  are  destined  to  settle  the 
meat  question  for  the  United  States. 

The  fisheries  of  the  north  coast 
waters  will  be  able  to  furnish  prac- 
tically all  the  sea-food  for  the  entire 
country  within  the  next  century. 

The  gold,  copper,  and  other  valuable 
mines  of  Alaska  have  scarcely  been 
scratched,  and  the  next  few  years  will 
see  an  Alaskan  boom  not  now  dreamed 
of  by  the  most  optimistic  business  men 
of  the  United  States. 


The  l.i 

Of  course  fifty  years  ago  little  was  know  n 

of   Alaska   by   the   people  of   the   United 

state.-,  who  regarded  it  as  a  wild,  barren 

country,  and  the  little  price  tag  of  S7,2(X),- 
(XX)  which  Russia  had  lied  to  it  didn't  then 
look  much  like  a  bargain-counter  sale. 
In  fact,  President  Andrew  Johnson  and 
Secretary  of  State  Seward  had  a  good  bit 
of  explaining  to  do.  for  the  purchase  was 
generally  regarded  by  those  who  could  not 
foresee  the  future  of  the  Country  as  all 
extras  aganl  waste  of  public  funds.  Some 
idea  of  the  wealth  of  our  once  light  Iv  re- 
garded "bargain"  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  article  by  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledgi  r: 

To  attempt  to  visualize  the  Alaska  of  the 
future  is  to  indulge  in  dreams  of  em- 
pire, because  Alaska  is  fashioned  in  a 
Titanic  way.  So  vast  are  her  mineral 
deposits  that  despite  a  yearly  output  of 
more  than  Wi.OOO.OM  it  is'  permissible 
exaggeration  to  say  that  her  mineral 
resources  have  not  been  touched.  Her 
fisheries  are  yielding  a  return  of  $20, (XX),- 
(XX)  a  year  and  her  04,000,000  acres  of 
land  capable  of  being  turned  to  agricul- 
tural uses  ought  to  support  a  rural  pop- 
ulation of  at  least  10,000,000. 

What  will  the  development  of  this 
storehouse  of  wealth  and  natural  beauty 
mean  to  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Meyer  (Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior),  just  returned  from  an  inspection 
of  the  railroad,  outlined  for  me  some  of 
the  things  now  being  done  there — things 
that  are  little  known  to  the  public  gen- 
erally. The  opening  up  of  the  mineral 
deposits  is  not  the  greatest  thing  the 
Government  is  doing,  he  said,  but  the 
development  of  the  soil  promises  in 
time  to  make  Alaska  the  Mekka  of  ad- 
vanced farming. 

"The  impression  has  been  altogether 
too  prevalent  that  Alaska  is  a  land  of 
snow,  icebergs,  and  polar  bears,"  he  said 
to  me.  "We  are  just  beginning  to  real- 
ize wrhat  a  wonderful  storehouse  it  is, 
and  that  its  climate  is,  in  many  respects, 
superior  to  that  found  in  many  portions 
of  the  United  States.  Vegetables  of  all 
kinds  may  be  raised  in  abundance.  Re- 
cently a  farmer  in  Alaska  announced 
that  he  had  raised  seventeen  tons  of 
potatoes  per  acre  on  bis  farm.  At  Fair- 
banks 000  tons  of  potatoes  were  pro- 
duced during  the  summer  of  1915,  and 
last  year  the  experimental  farm  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  tested  fifteen 
different  varieties.  Much  of  the  agricul- 
tural land  is  of  volcanic  ash.  which  is  a 
proved  advantage  in  the  growing  of  pota- 
toes. Beets,  cabbages,  carrots,  and  tur- 
nips are  also  raised.  A  farmer  living*  at 
Haines  made  this  report  recently  to  the 
Government : 

'I  had  about  four  acres  under  culti- 
vation and  I  raised  about  'WO  sacks  of 
turnips,  about  100  sacks  of  rutabagas, 
150  sacks  of  potatoes,  and  about  100 
pounds  of  cabbage.  I  also  raised  eight 
Hubbard  squash  that  weighed  twenty- 
pounds  each,  all  ripe,  and  I  had  ten 
pumpkins  that  weighed  sixteen  pounds 
each,  that  were  also  ripe.  I  would  like 
to  have  some  of  your  currants,  goose- 
berries, and  some  grapes  to  try  next 
year.' 

"Since  writing  that  letter,  Mr.  Mc- 
Guire  (the  farmer)  has  more  than  doubled 
his  acreage,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  hear  his  opinion  of  the  people  who  still 
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persist   in  speaking  of  his  country  as  the 

"frozen  North.' 

Aim. i  her  industry  that  i-  fast  becom- 
ing far-reaching  is  the  raising  of  rein- 
deer. From  a  -mall  beginning  in  1892 
these  herds  have  increased  to  more  than 
70, (MM),  ami  reindeer  meal  i-  now  being 
exported  to  the  states  and  becoming  an 
important  part  of  our  food-supply. 

"More  men  each  year  are  taking  their 
families  to  Alaska  and  Locating  home- 
steads, knowing  thai  they  can  educate 
their  children  in  Alaskan  schools,  feed 
them  with  Alaskan  meal  and  vegetables, 
and  pay  their  bills  with  Alaskan  gold, 
There  is  a  market  for  everything  that 
can  be  grown,  and  the  increased  popu- 
lation brought  by  the  railroad  enlarges 
this  market  very  considerably.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  KX).(XX)  square 
miles  suitable  tor  farming  and  grazing 
alone.  A  scant  ('>.">, (XX)  people  are  living 
there.  There  is  room  for  more,  and  the 
Government  encourages  the  taking  up 
of  homesteads  by  people  in  the  Stales 
who  wish   to   make   Alaska    their  home." 

"'The  Manic  of  the  Yukon'  burns  for 
all,"  declared  Mr.  Feitshans  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Alaska.  "It  is  no  Longer  the 
"call  of  the  wild'  that  lures  adventurers  to 
that  great  empire  of  wealth,  and  'the  law 

of  the  North'  has  become  the  law  of  a 
prosperous  and  civilized  people.  One  of 
the  richest  sections,  if  indeed  not  the 
richest  of  United  States  territory,  has 
hardly  been  touched." 

Of  the  government  railroad  he  says  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

While  in  the  north  I  spent  some  time 
at  Seward,  the  southern  terminus  from 
which  the  new  government  railroad  is 
being  built  north  to  Fairbanks.  This  is 
the  road  authorized  by  President  Wilson, 
and  which  has  been  in  course  of  con- 
struction since  1914.  It  is  a  signif- 
icant fact  that  this  road  was  begun  in 
the  year  that  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  War.  The  bill  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  1,000  miles  of  railroad,  which, 
when  finished,  will  have  cost  the  Govern- 
ment something  like  $50,( XX),000.  About 
half  the  line  between  Seward  and  Fair- 
banks is  now  finished,  approximately  $25,- 
000,000  having  already  been  spent  on  the 
project.  The  balance  of  the  1,000  miles 
will  consist  of  feeder  lines  into  the  new 
country  abutting  on  the  railroad. 

The  road  is  being  worked  in  several 
sections,  or  divisions,  about  5, (XX)  men 
having  been  employed  during  the  summer. 
While  1  was  in  the  north  instructions 
were  received  by  the  officials  of  the  road 
from  Secretary  Lane  to  rush  the  construc- 
tion from  Sew  aril  to  the  Matanuska  coal- 
fields, the  Government  having  appro- 
priated $4,000,000  for  this  purpose.  The 
Matanuska  coal-fields  are  the  richest  in 
the  world,  not  excepting  the  rich  mines  in 
Virginia  and  Kentucky.  They  comprise 
ninety  square  miles  of  territory,  bearing  a 
fourteen-foot  vein  of  the  highest  grade  of 
coking  coal — the  only  coal,  excepting  that 
of  Virginia,  that  is  fit  for  the  use  of  our 
Navy.  It  is  estimated  that  coal  can  be 
mined  and  transferred  to  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles  at  a  cost  of  $4  a  ton,  and 
it  should  retail  as  low  as  $6  a  ton,  about 
$9  cheaper  than  the  present  price  of  coal 
in  Los  Angeles.  In  my  opinion,  this 
means  the  solution  of  the  coal  question, 
both  for  war  and  for  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial uses. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
Kennecott    copper-mine,  which    last  year 
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^  DIAMONDS 

FROM    JASON   WE1LER   &   SONS, 

leMWi  MM*.,  mil- of  Auirrli-u's 

I.jiUiiC     ill  anion  J       lni|>i>i  li-i  > 

Inr  over  4J    years    the   house  of    Jason  Weiler   & 

Son*  of  Boston  luu  b  «n  on.-  <>f  the  leading  diamond 
importi  rns  in   America  telling  to  jewelers. 

However,  .1  large  business  la  done  direct  by  mail 

with  customer!  at    importing    prices!     Here    are 
several  diamond  offers    -direct  to  you    by  mail 

■which  clearly  demonstrate  out  position  to  name 
in  diamonds  that  should   surely  interest  any 
it  or  prospective  diamond  purchaser: 


1  carat,  $95.00 

Tliis  genuine  one  rarut  <lm- 
mond  is  uf  fine  brilliancy  ami 
tlj  i-n i  Houuted  in 
Tiffany  rtyle,  Ilk  solid  gold 
setting  M v  refunded  un- 
less entirely  utlsfied.  CQCt 
Oui  price  direct  to  i-u   "/•' J 


Ladies'  Diamond  Ring 
$205.00 

This  lin^'  i>  made  <>f  all  i>hiti- 
ninn.  riclily  carved  and  pierced 
in  the  new  luv  w,.rk  effect. 
Set  with  perfectly  cut,  I'lue- 
whlte  diamond,    \    . 


•M  carat,  $65.00 

Tliis  3i  carat,  genuine  dia- 
in. -nit  of  great  brilliancy  and 
perfectly  cut.  WU.  solid  gold 
men's  to,  itli  setting.  Honey  re- 
funded unless  entirely  ffCC 
satisfied.    Our  price..     «J»oi» 


A  few  weights  and  prices 
of  other  diamond  rings — 


]4  carat  . 
H carat  . 
1 j  carat    . 

1  i  i  carats 

2  carats     . 

3  carats     . 


$  19.00 

32.00 

43.00 

139.00 

189.00 

512.00 


Mo  n  ey    refunded  if 
not  entirely  satisfied 


We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to 
any  bank  or  newspaper  in  Boston. 


If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent 
to  your  bank  or  any  Express 
Co.  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion. Our  diamond  guarantee 
for  full  value  for  all  time  goes 
wich  every  purchase. 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  THIS«- 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG  ON 
HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS 

Tliis  nook  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated.  Tells  how  to  judge. 
select  and  luiy  diamonds. 
Tells  how  they  mine,  cut 
and  market  diamonds.  This 
hook  shows  weights,  si/es 
and  prices  (fill  to  110.000). 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
you  FREE  on  receipt  of 
your  name  and  address. 


Write 

for 

your 

copy 

today 

Free. 


Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 

Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam  and  Paris 


TYPES  FROM  CITYSTREET5 

•W  A  collection  of  brilliant  character  *^aF 

studies  of  men  and  women  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bohemian  life  of  New 
York,  by  Hutchins  Hapgood.  A  volume  packed  with  human  interest, 
laughter  and  pathos.  IZmo,  Cloth.  Illustrated,  t J .50;  by  mail.  Si .55. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co. 

Patent  Attorneys 

WOODWARD  BUILDING 

Washington,  D.  C. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Ranger 
K lee  trio 
Lighted    > 
Motorbike 


and  freight  prepaid  on  a  new 
1918  "RANGER"  bicycle.    Writ* 
at  once  for  our  big  catalog  and 
special  offers.    Take   your  choice 
■  from  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
famous  "RANGER"  line. 
Marvelous  improvement*.     Extra- 
ordinary values  in  our  1918  price  offers. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  without 
getting    our    latest  propositions 
and  Factory-to-Rider  prices. 
Boys,  be  a  "Rider    Agent"  and 
make  big  money  taking  orders  for 
Dicycles    and    supplies.     Get     our 
iliberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  intro- 
duce the>  new  "RANGER". 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and 

everything   in  the  bicycle  line    at 

half  usual  prices.      Write  Today. 

C»nrYCLE  COMPANY 

LHIff  Oopt.T  172  Chicago 


produced    the    biggest    per    bent.    of    the 

134,000,000     output      Of     Alaska'-     copper 

production.     It  is  interesting  to  remember 

that   last    Mar's  copper  production  doubled 

in  value  the  entire  production  of  gold  for 
the  year.  When  one  considers  that  Alaska 
has  produced  in  excess  of  $500,000,000  since 
it  was  purchased  and  that  the  whole  Terri- 
tory was  bought  for  $7,200,000,  one  must 
admit  that  the  purchase  of  that  Territory 
was  about  the  best  bargain  Uncle  Bam  ever 

made. 

I  visited  Juneau,  too,  and  spent  a 
pleasant  evening  with  Governor  Strong, 
whose  general  appearance  and  activities 
do  not  belie  his  name,  for  he  is  a  splendid 
representative  of  both  the  hardihood  and 
culture  typical  of  Alaska.  At  Juneau  are 
the  two  largest  gold-mines  in  the  world, 
these  being  the  Alaska  Juneau  and  the 
Alaska  Gastineau,  each  plant  handling 
about  8,000  tons  of  ore  a  day.  The  Juneau 
mines  produced  $02,000,000  worth  of  ore 
before  the  ocean  broke  through  into  the 
workings,  ruining  two-thirds  of  the  prop- 
er! \,  the  remaining  third  now  being  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  property  by  a 
concrete  dam. 

The  fisheries  proved  a  great  revelation 
to  Mr.  Feitshans,  who  says  that  the 
Alaskan  waters  between  Ketchican  and 
Seward  are  capable  of  producing  as  large 
a  quantity  of  herring  every  year  as  was 
imported  from  Sweden  before  the  war. 
Large  fortunes  are  also  being  made  in  the 
salmon  fisheries,  of  which  labor  reaps  its 
share.  Packers,  who  received  from  $3  to 
$4  a  case  before  the  war,  are  now  being 
paid  $9.  The  halibut  industry  he  found 
also  to  be  developing  rapidly,  and  many 
cold  -  storage  plants  are  being  erected. 
Of  the  reindeer  industry,  which  was 
another  revelation,  he  says: 

Another  surprize  that  was  in  store 
for  me  was  the  information  I  received 
concerning  the  caribou,  or  domesticated 
reindeer.  For  many  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  protected  the  native  Indians 
and  Eskimos  in  this  business,  and  they 
have  had  complete  control  of  the  reindeer 
industry,  but  now  the  reservations  are  re- 
moved and  the  industry  is  open  to  all  who 
care  to  invest  their  time  and  money  in  it. 
At  present  there  are  about  70,000  rein- 
deer in  Alaska,  and  I  believe  the  raising  of 
these  animals  will  be  a  big  factor  in  solving 
the  meat  question  for  this  country.  They 
multiply  rapidly,  about  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  females  bearing  twins  every  year,  and 
there  is  a  very  low  death-rate  among  the 
young.  The  meat  is  delicious — as  good 
and  as  tender  as  beef — and  their  hides  can 
be  used  for  many  purposes. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  rail- 
road any  able-bodied,  enterprising  man 
will  be  able  to  get  into  the  interior  of  this 
vast  rich  empire  at  little  expense.  Hun- 
dreds of  prospectors  are  already  laying 
plans  for  the  summer  of  1918,  many  of 
them  having  a  great  desire  to  work  the 
Broad  Pass  section  for  copper  and  gold. 
That  the  other  industries  of  which  I  have 
spoken  will  be  entered  into  on  a  tremendous 
scale  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

The  climate,  while  severe  at  times, 
is  not  disagreeable  as  a  rule.  The  warm 
Japanese  current  affects  a  great  part  of 
the  coast-line,  and  the  weather  is  seldom 
unpleasant.  As  for  the  interior,  of  course, 
it  gets  cold  there,  but  it  is  a  dry,  invigorat- 
ing cold,  not  so  unpleasant  as  the  climate 
of  Chicago  in  the  winter-time.  People 
dress  for  the  weather,  and  real  suffering 


from  "bad  cold-"  in  unknown.  I  never 
saw      happier,      more      vibranl      nun      and 

v.  omen,  and  certainly  I  never  saw  more 
healthy,  rosy-cheeked  children  than  I 
found  in  the  interior  of  Alaska. 

The  Alaskan  delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  Charles  August  Sulzer, 
brother  of  former  Governor  Sulzer.    He  was 

born  in  New  .Jersey,  but  he  lias  lived  for 
fifteen  years  in  Alaska  on  Prince  of  Wales 
Island.  He  was  in  business  in  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  and  first  went  to  Alaska  to  look  after 
some  mining  properties. 

"If  you  have  never  been  there  you  can 
not  understand  the  irresistible  fascina- 
tion of  that  wonderland,"  he  remarked  to 
a  Washington  representative  of  the  New- 
York  Telegraph.  "It  possest  me  from 
the  time  I  arrived,  and  I  have  been  there 
ever  since." 

Continuing,  he  said: 

Yes,  I  am  vitally  concerned  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  Alaska.  What  I  want 
to  do  in  Congress  is  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Territory  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  I  want  Alaska  understood. 
For  there  are  two  absurd  ideas  that  gen- 
erally prevail  about  that  country.  One  is 
that  it  is  a  land  of  icebergs,  snow-fields — 
the  frozen  land  of  the  polar  bear.  That 
is  true  of  only  a  portion  of  Alaska.  There 
is  a  great  part  of  it  rich  in  agricultural 
lands  and  green  with  splendid  forests. 
The  other  idea  is  that  Alaska  is  an  El 
Dorado,  where  a  man  has  only  to  go  and 
pick  up  or  grab  something  belonging  to 
the  other  fellow. 

Now  the  conditions  of  living  and  work- 
ing in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  general  laws  of  life 
that  obtain  in  any  other  land,  and  there  is 
no  reason,  outside  of  fertile  imaginations, 
why  Alaska  should  be  misunderstood. 

One  seldom  thinks  of  tennis  flannels  and 
roses  in  connection  with  Alaska,  but  just 
get  this  picture  of  Mr.  Sulzer's  home  there: 

"Flowers?  You'll  find  them  every  place, 
even  growing — a  ring  of  yellow  blossoms — 
around  the  base  of  a  snow-capped  peak. 
At  my  home  in  Sulzer  we  have  the  prettiest 
kind  of  a  garden.  The  village  is  pretty, 
anyway,  with  fine  trees  of  cedar,  hem- 
lock, all  evergreens  from  a  few  inches 
to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  I  am  sorry 
Mrs.  Sulzer  is  not  here  to  tell  you  about 
her  flower-garden,  which  is  her  constant 
delight  and  pride.  It  is  chiefly  of  per- 
ennials— the  hardier  flowers  that  come 
along  every  season  with  abundant  bloom, 
poppies,  foxglove,  roses!  The  roses  are 
unusually  lovely  and  bloom  from  early 
in  August  until  nearly  Christmas  -  time. 
The  only  annual  to  which  Mrs.  Sulzer 
is  addicted  is  the  sweet  peas.  We  always 
plant  those  and  have  a  gorgeous  display 
of  them  when  they  blossom." 

"Besides  the  garden,  what  do  you  do 
for  recreation?" 

"Tennis.  Both  Mrs.  Sulzer  and  I  like 
it;  we  have  a  good  court  and  play  a  great 
deal.  Then,  of  course,  the  great  sport 
is  boating.  There  is  not  much  choice," 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  laughed,  "and 
one  comes  to  like  the  water  after  living 
there  a  little  while — whether  he  was  in- 
clined to  enjoy  it  or  not.  We  do  not 
swim.  The  water  is  too  cold — and  never 
gets  quite  warm  enough  on  our  beach  for 
that.  Besides,  it  is  very  deep  there.  But 
the  boating,  either  in  the  little  motor-boats 
or  the  rowboat,  is  delightful." 
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Built  for  the  Service 
Trucks  Now  Must  Ueld 


PRESENT    conditions  serve  to  verify  the    fundamental  truths 
of  motor  truck  design    which  Winther  pronounced  months 
before  the  declaration  of  war  of  April  last. 
The  lessons  of  Mexico  are  now,  more  than  ever,  of  vital 
concern  to  every  user  of  a  commercial  motor  driven  vehicle. 

The  day  of  the  long  haul  is  here. 

The  time  has  come,  and  will  obtain  for  years  to  come,  when 
the  American  manufacturer  must  meet  his  transportation  require- 
ments with  the  only  resource  at  his  command — the  Motor  Truck. 

These  are  obvious  truths.     They  are  acknowledged  by  everyone. 

New  conditions  have  brought  new  problems,  which  cannot  be 
solved  in  old  ways.  Trucks  built  for  service  under  old  conditions — 
trucks  designed  before  the  long  haul  was  ever  thought  of — can  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  meet  the  needs  of  today. 

Ask  yourself  before  you  buy  any  truck  what  work  it  was  actually 
designed  to  do. 

Winther  Internal  Gear  Driven  Motor  Trucks  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  one  supreme  test  given  American 
trucks — the  lesson  of  the  American  military  expedition  into  Mexico. 

In  every  detail  they  apply  to  commercial  use  the  facts  there 
learned. 

As  a  result,  this  new  truck,  produced  in  a  new  plant,  unhampered 
by  old  policies  or  investments  to  protect,  built  by  men  rich  in 
experience  and  with  ample  capital,  has  established  new  standards  of 
motor  truck  performance  —  new  standards  of  low  costs  of  upkeep 
and  maintenance — new  standards  of  day  in  and  day  out  use — a  truck 
built  to  meet  100  per  cent  the  needs  of  today — your  needs. 


Everywhere  in  this  country  and  in  every  industry,  Winther  Motor 
Trucks  have  taken  their  place  as  the  foremost  quality  trucks  pro- 
duced in  America. 

No  fundamental  change  has  been  found  necessary  in  their 
building  since  the  first  Winther  took  the  road — they  'are  built  by 
men  who  "know  how." 

There  is  a  Winther  Truck  for  every  high  grade  truck  need. 
From  one  ton  to  seven  tons,  no  matter  what  your  requirements 
now  or  in  the  future,  there  is  a  Winther  of  the  size  and  capacity  you 
desire. 

Go  to  the  Winther  distributer  nearest  to  you — we  will  tell  you 
who  he  is,  if  you  do  not  know  him — let  him  tell  you  the  story  of 
Winther,  show  you  the  truck  and  place  at  your  service,  without  obli- 
gation, the  Winther  Traffic  Engineer,  who  will  gladly  co-operate  with 
you  in  a  discussion  and  solution  of  your  traffic  needs. 

Let  us,  also,  send  you  the  "Story  of  Winther,"  full  detailed 
specifications,  etc. 

To  Motor  Truck  and  Passenger  Car  Distributers 
and  Dealers : 

This  advertisement  is  but  one  unit  of  our  campaign  of  publicity,  placing  before 
the  truck-buying  public  the  "Story  of  Winther."  Fundamentally  right — marking,  we 
believe,  a  distinct  advance  in  motor  truck  design,  and  proven  in  service — it  offers  a  re- 
markable opportunity  for  dealers  who  can  measure  up  to  Winther  standards.  In  those 
places  where  we  are  not  represented,  we  shall  be  glad  to  consider  with  you  the  possibility 
of  your  finding  this  a  desirable  connection. 


Model  28,  maximum  cap.  1   ton  Model     88, 

Model  48,  maximum  cap.  2  tons         Model    108, 

Model  68,  maximum  cap.  3  tons        Model   128, 

Model   148,  maximum  capacity 


maximum  cap.  4  tons 
maximum  cap.  5  tons 
maximum  cap.  6  tons 
7  tons 


Winther  Motor  Truck  Company 

Dept.  J,  Winthrop  Harbor,  111. 
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his  whalebone  pipe  with  a  lot  of 
useless  figures  and  smokes  it  con- 
tinuously during  the  long  winter 
nights.  Usually  he  has  to  do  the 
carving  himself  and  if  he  loses  it — 
no  more  pipe  smoking  until  he  gets 
another  whalebone!  But  all  you 
have  to  do  to  get  cool  pipe  comfort 
is  to  walk  a  few  steps  to  your 
dealer's  and  ask  for  "a  Wellington." 


The  Wellington  will  not  wheeze 
or  bubble.  The  "well" catches 
the  moisture  and  the  smo/^e 
comes  cool  and  clean  and  dry. 


THE     UNIVERSAL     PIPE 


is  made  of  genuine  French  Briar,  sea- 
soned by  our  own  special  process.  It 
breaks-in  sweet  and  mellow.  The  bowl 
is  guaranteed  against  cracking  or  burning 
through.  Pick  up  your  shape  and  size 
in  a  Wellington  and  be  pipe  happy.  Any 
tobacco  tastes  better  in  a  Wellington. 


Zj. 


All  good  dealers 


AND  UP 


TSAOE 


MARK 


The  IV.  D.  C.  triangle  trade-mark 
has  been  the  sign  of  supreme  pipe 
value  for  more  than  50  years.  It  is 
on  pipes  of  every  style,  size  and  grade. 
See  that  it  is  on  yours. 

WM.  DEMUTH   &  CO. 
New  York 

World's  Largest  Pipe  Manufacturers 


Workshop  Hints 

Mi 

I  Munition  Workers 


If  you  ait*  now  employed  in  a  inuni- 
ti.'ii  mannfactoryorrontemplate  seek- 
ing sucb  employment,  here  is  just  the 
book  that  will  make  the  rough  places 

smooth  for  you  and  save  you  a    num- 

ber  of  the  discomforts  that  usually 
fall  to  the  beginner  It  was  «  ritten 
by  an  expert  and  tells  yon  all  about 

llegi  ■  ■  -  01  Finish  and  Aee.iraei 

The  Tartans  Tools  ULfl.  io  h?  I  *<  «i 

The  I   ii  Im   ami  ||«  Equtpsaent 

Drills  and  ItcamiTx 

<.ear-  and  SrrcM-l  totting 

t  ">r:  in-  .  Tempering,  and  Weldinjr 

■Taking  BbeUs  and  Puses*  «•■«•. 

i2mo.  Cloth.  w:th  200    iltitstra~ 
lions,  j $  cents,  by  mail  8s  cents 

FUSS  Jfc  WAfiNALLS  U0HPA31 

.I.">4     loin  ill     A\rnue.    New     lurk 


ATONIA  GASTRICA 

15v  Achilles  Rose,  M.D.      net.  ft.OO;  by  mall,  $1.08. 
1TUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


Venus  pencils 

17 Black  Degrees  and  2  Copying 

Smooth-Durable-Uniform 


AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO.. NY. 


HELP 

PUT 

THIS   BOOK   IN    EVERY   SOLDIER'S   KIT 


This  volume  is  the  authorized  and  most  popular  dictionary  on  the 
Western  front  in  France,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Canadian,  Australian  and  British  soldiers. 
Contains    8,000    more    words    than    any  other  similar    dictionary. 


A  LREADY  many  individuals,  fraternal  organizations,  church  societies,  etc.,  are  presenting  their  local 
l\  soldier  boys  with  this  handy  book.  If  you  know  a  soldier,  give  him  one.  It  will  help  him  out  of  many 
1  \.  trying  difficulties.  If  you  are  a  member  of  an  organization,  tell  them  in  meeting  that  here  is  a  glorious 
way  for  those  who  can't  go  to  "do  their  bit."  Every  man  in  the  Army.  Navy,  or  any  other  branch  of 
the  war  service,  should  have  a  French  vocabulary.  He  will  need  it  constantly  when  he  is  actually  engaged  in 
the  war  and  comes  into  daily  contact  with  the  French  people.  It  will  help  him  to  understand 
his  allies  better  and  it  will  add  immensely  to  his  personal  comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure 
while  he  is  in  France.      There  is  no  better  book  on  the  murket  for  this  purpose  than  the 

FRENCH-EngliSh— Pocket-Sized  Dictionary— English-FRENGH 


This  handy  little  volume  weighs  only 
a  few  ounces  and  yet  it  contains 
38,000  words  defined,  the  Fieneh 
translations  of  over  14,000  English 
words  and  the  English  meanings  of 
the  same  number  of  French  words. 
<  IfFuIne  also  tables  of  weights  and  meas- 


ures, menu  terms,  money  values  in  French, 
English  and  American  currency  and  a  wealth 
•f  other  information  needed  by  the  American 
In  France.  This  is  just  the  book  to  help  you 
In  conversation  with  your  French  comrades. 
Handy  pocket  size  for  odd-moment  study  or 
quick  reference.     676  pages. 


Bound  in  Flexible  Red  Lutber,  postpaid  for  $1.00.     Bound  u  Substantial  Cloth,  64c  postpaid 

Double  Thumb-Notch  Index,  35c  extra 

FUNK    *   WAGNALLS    COMPANY.    354-60    Fourth   Avenue,    New  York 


1:1  —I  \    \n    I  \  I  K   SMOLDERING 
RACIAL  \IM  Ml  S 


TpHE  Russia  of  the  Czan  artth  its 
*■  and  its  imperial  ruler>,  its  dungeons 
and  its  Siberia,. its  anarchists  and  it-  secret 
police,  baa  been  regarded  by  tin-  outside 

world,  particularly  America,  as  a  land  <>l 
mystery    and   murder,  scarcely   touched    by 

i  In-   softening   band   of   civilization.     The 

wax  bas  drawn  aside  a  corner  of  this  cur- 
tain of  mystery,  bul  only  to  reveal  a 
country  of  strife,  of  revolution,  and  counter- 
revolution, pogroms,  and  riots,  until  one 
pictures  a   land   as    wild   and   a-   lacking   in 

the  ordinary  elements  of  law  and  humanity 

as   primeval   America   when   the  red   savage 

ruled  the  forests. 

When  one  considers  the  varied  peoples, 
now  numbering  181,000,000,  that  had 
been  brought  under  one  absolute  rule, 
after  long  years  of  conquest,  the  immensity 
of  the  country,  whose  area  is  estimated 
at  8,600,000  square  miles,  then  the  slow 
advance  of  civilization  is  not  so  strand- 
la  an  article  in  The  Mining  find  Scientific 
/'ii*.--,  Horace  V.  Winchell,  a  well-known 
miniwg  geologist  of  Minneapolis,  tells 
many  interesting  facts  gathered  during  a 
professional  tour  of  the  now  stricken  land. 
Of  its  population  he  says: 

There  are  wide  discrepancies  in  language, 
physical  type,  customs,  dress,  and  religion. 
The  two  main  races  in  Russia  proper  are 
the  Indo-Europeans  in  the  southwest  and 
the  Finns  in  the  northeast,  the  Finns  being 
an  offshoot  from  the  Mongolian  race. 
Russians  or  Slavs  of  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  descent  amount  to  about  7"> 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  European 
Russia.  They  are  members  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  several  sects 
exist,  and  they  are  divided  into  three 
stocks.  The  Great  Russians,  numbering 
about  52,000,000  in  European  Russia,  live 
in  territory  from  which  they  have  driven 
the  Finns,  with  which  people  they  are 
somewhat  mingled,  and  thus  occupy  north- 
ern and  central  Russia,  including  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  "Black  Earth"  region, 
and  also  territory  in  eastern  and  south- 
eastern Russia  from  which  they  have 
driven  the  Tatars.  Physically  they  are 
blond,  blue-eyed,  and  vigorous,  with  broad 
shoulders  and  bull  necks,  often  somewhat 
clumsy,  and  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
corpulency.  Their  character  has  been  in- 
fluenced not  only  by  a  long  history  of 
subjugation  to  feudal  despotism,  but  also 
by  the  gloomy  forests,  the  unresponsive 
soil,  and  the  rigorous  climate,  and  especial- 
ly by  the  enforced  inactivity  of  the  long 
winters.  In  disposition  they  are  melan- 
choly and  reserved,  clinging  obstinately  to 
their  traditions,  and  full  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  Czar,  Church,  and  feudal 
superior.  They  are  easily  disciplined,  and 
so  make  excellent  soldiers,  but  they  have 
little  power  of  independent  thinking  or  of 
initiation.  The  normal  Great  Russian  is 
thus  the  mainstay  of  political  and  economic 
inertia  and  reaction.  Even  the  educated 
Russian  gives  apparently  little  response  to 
the  actual  demands  of  living.  He  is  more 
or  less  the  victim  of  fancy  or  temperament, 
which  sometimes  lead  to  a  despondent 
slackness,  sometimes  to  emotional  out- 
bursts. Here  we  have  the  explanation  of 
the  want  of  organization,  the  disorder,  and 
the  waste  of  time  which  strikes  the  Western 


\  isitor  to  Russia.  This  pessimistic  out- 
look finds  expression  in  the  word  which  is 
forever  on  Russian  lips — "Nitehevp,"  '"it 
doesn't  matter." 

The  White  Russians  number  about 
.6,000,000,  and  probably  derive  their 
name  from  the  white  color  of  their  cloth- 
ing. They  occupy  the  provinces  of  Minsk, 
Mohilcv,  Vilna,  Vitebsk,  and  Grodno.  They 
arc  the  poorest  and  the  least  advanced  of 
the  three  Russian  stocks. 

The  Little  Russians,  numbering  20,- 
000,000,  are  settled  in  the  "Black  Earth" 
district  of  Little  Russia  proper,  and  in 
the  Ukraine,  which  includes  the  provinces 
of  Kief,  Poltava,  Kharkof,  and  Chernigof. 
They  have  also  spread  into  Galicia  and 
northeastern  Hungary,  and  have  colonized 
in  other  directions.  They  are  slender  and 
dark,  with  the  emotional  southern  temper- 
ament, and  speak  a  dialect  different  from 
the  other  Russians. 

The  Cossacks  are  not  a  distinct  stock, 
but  are  descended  from  the  refugees  and 
outlaws  that  occupied  frontier  districts 
between  the  settled  and  the  nomadic 
tribes.  They  were  afterward  organized  as  a 
frontier  militia  and  as  a  light  cavalry. 
The  Cossacks  are  found  in  the  valley  of 
the  Don,  in  the  Urals,  and  in  Siberia. 

About  8,000,000  Poles  are  found  in 
western  Russia.  Other  races  included 
within  this  vast  nation  are  the  Letts, 
1,400,000;  the  Lithuanians,  1,200,000; 
Germans,  2,000,000;  Swedes,  370,000; 
Roumanians,  constituting  the  bulk  of  the 
population  in  Bessarabia,  1,000,000;  Bul- 
garians and  Greeks,  who  are  fairly  nu- 
merous in  southern  Russia;  Jews,  5,100,000, 
until  recently  not  permitted  to  live  in 
either  Great  Russia  or  East  Russia,  speak- 
ing a  German  dialect  mixed  with  Hebrew, 
but  also  familiar  with  the  Russian  language; 
Mongolians,  of  whom  there  are  said  to  be 
9,000,000  in  Russia  proper,  and  many  more 
in  Siberia;  170,000  Kalmucks  of  Mongol 
blood,  professing  the  religion  of  Lama;  the 
Ural  Mountain  people,  5,400,000,  con- 
sisting of  eastern  Finns,  which  includes 
the  Ugrians,  the  Permiaks,  the  Syryenians, 
the  Samoyeds,  the  Volga  Finns,  the 
Votyaks,  and  the  western  Finns,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  nearlj-  4,000,000,  including 
the  true  Finns,  the  Esthonians,  the  Lapps, 
the  Chudi,  and  the  Livonians.  There 
are  also  Mohammedan  Turks,  Tatars 
of  various  branches,  Bashkirs,  Kirghiz, 
and  many  others,  including  Georgians, 
Lesghians,  Daghestanians,  and  more  be- 
sides. It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  if  in 
America  we  have  a  melting-pot  of  nations, 
in  Russia  there  is  a  racial  volcano  from 
which  eruptions  may  be  expected  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Russia  lives  by  agriculture,  altho  only  about 
26  per  cent,  of  its  area  is  under  cultivation, 
and  nearly  16  per  cent,  is  devoted  to 
gardens  and  pastures.  Forests  cover  about 
28  per  cent.,  while  19  per  cent,  is  totally 
barren.  Manufacturing,  is  yet  of  little 
importance  as  an  industry  because  of  the 
lack  of  capital  and  competent  labor,  and 
what  manufacturing  is  done  is  limited  to 
articles  in  common  use  in  Russia  and 
central  Asia.  In  the  cities  on  the  Baltic 
there  are  manufacturing  establishments 
producing  cotton,  metal  wares,  machinery. 
and  chemicals.  Finland  produces  paper, 
and  in  the  steppe  regions  are  flour-mills 
and  beet-sugar  factories. 

Russian    railroads    cover    25,447    lineal 
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The  Suction  of 
595  Hollow  Rubber 
Teeth  Cleanses  the  Pores 


Water  Flows 
Through  Each 
ol  the  Hollow 
Rubber   Teeth 


Their  soft  velvety  ends  form  a 

vacuum  on  the  skin  and  in  a  soothing 
way  quickly  draw  out  accumulated  dirt, 
grime  and  waste  matter.  Clean  running 
water  washes  away  all  impurities. 

Enjoy  the  delights  of  a  real  tonic 
bath.  Makes  you  feel  good  all  over. 


Fiis  Any  Faucet 


Clean 
Runnino,  Water 
No  Splashing    i 
Keeps  Tub  CleerijL 


RE  -  VITALIZE 

With  a  Massage-Shower 

YOU  MEN  WHO  KNOW 
THAT  SUCCESS  DE- 
PENDS ON  ENERGY  — 
you  women  who  realize 
that  "health"  is  the  formula 
for  happiness  —  will  say 
"Thanks"  for  the  day  you 
made  "KNICKERBOCKER" 
yourdaily  habit.  Itstrength- 
ens  the  whole  system — puts 
it  in  condition  to  carry  the 
load  of  a  strenuous  day's 
work. 


A  Shower  Bath  in  Any  Tub 

Shampoo          ALL 
Massage        ,N  QNE 
Kub-Uown 

Stimulates  circulation,  invigorates.   It's 
fun,  health  and  cleanliness.  You  bathe  in 
clean,  running  water  —  the  only  sanitary -way.  It's 
quick.  No  waiting  for  tub  to  fill.   Lasts  for  years. 

Knickerbocker 

Bath  Spray-Brush 

A  "Knickerbocker"  Shower-Massage  makes  the  whole  body 
glow.  It  fortifies  against  colds,  disease  and  contagion.  Gives 
cold  shower  without  shock.     Sans  time,   work  of  cleaning 

tub,  health  and  doctor  bills. 

Unexcelled  for   shampooing.    Hundreds  of 

hollow  rubber   teeth    massage    the  scalp   and 

flowing  water  washes  away 

all  soap, dirt  and  dandruff. 

Fits  hand  —  flexible   to 

body.    Five  sizes — 


$2.  $3,  $4,  $5 
De  Luxe  Set  $6 

Stop  and  get  a  Spray- 
Brush   t « <l  a  y   at  any 
good  drug, department  or 
hardware  store— or  order 
direct.  Portable  Outfit  for 
homes   without    bathrooms. 
$3.75.  Soldier's  Special  Kit,  $5. 

KNICKERBOCKER  MFG.  CO. 

230  West  Schiller  Street,  Chicago 

S*nd  for  Fre«  Booklet.  "A  Knickerbocker  Bath" 

It  tells  how  and  when  to  bathe 


Citu - Srafe 


Wail  Coupon  *J  For  Free  Booklet 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.   12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    50cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


BE 

A 


Bank  Expert 

Banks  and  other  financial  institutions  are  calling 
for  trained  men.  New  banks  opening  and  older  banks 
expanding  want  men  with  a  complete  grasp  of  all 
departments  in  modern  banking.  They  need  men 
competent  to  fill  places  as  cashiers,  managers,  trust 
officers,  credit  managers,  tellers,  etc.  Our  Course  in 
Banking  and  Finance,  prepared  and  taught  by 
experts,  helps  bank  employees  to  quick  promotion  and  trains 
i  nexpeneneed  men  tohold  these  paying  positions.  It  is  taught 
by  mail.  You  can  study  at  home  or  in  spare  time  anywhere. 
Low  cost.  Easy  terms.  Write  now  for  our  book  on  Bank- 
ing and  Finance.  Learn  what  this  course  offers  and  get  in- 
formation on  the  position  it  will  prepare  you  to  hold.  We 
will  send  the  book  and  other  information  free. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  352-D,  Chicago 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


P  The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 


I  STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed     in- 
formation address 


2.th  Year      U.ofC.  (Div.RJChicago.IlI. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  1  7  1.  Washington,  0.  C. 


PR 

*  this  f 


pSELFFORLEipr 

Mw  HOW  TO  DEVELOP  ^ 


POWER  AND  PERSONALITY 

1y  Greniille  Klciser.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice.  Ft\le. 
mind  and  body.    Cloth,  Si. 2 5  net.     Postpaid  St. 37. 
HNK  h  ITA6NAXLS  0OUP1NY,  :::,4-::Cn  Koarlll  l»e_  M  »  UUtk 


Dress  with  the  Weather 

Tycos 

THERMOMETERS 

laylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

Th*r«\  4  ryrosur tojffa'Thwmomclw  for  Ev*fy   Purpotr  1 


The  Church's  Message 
For  The  Coming  Time 

By  Prominent  Religious  Thinkers 

See  The  Homiletic  Review  for 
March.  30c  per  copy,  $3  per  year 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
New  York 
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Save$150  to 
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~A  Success-Building  Policy 


HERE  is  an  amazing  business  story  that  will  be  significant 
to  shrewd  truck  buyers.  Total  1917  purchases  of  Indiana 
Trucks  show  the  enormous  increase  over  1916  of  400%. 
Without  including  our  Government  orders.  The  month  alone 
in  which  this  announcement  is  written  shows  an  advance 
of  500%  over  the  same  month  of  the  vear  before. 
And  herein  is  the  secret: 

Worm-Driven  Indiana  Trucks  today  are  America' s  greatest 
truck  Values.  In  size,  strength,  long-life,  there  is  no  contem- 
porary truck  within  several  hundred  dollars  that  matches  it. 


trUC 


We  offer  you  from  $  1 50  to  $850  more  value  (averaging  all  capac- 
ities) in  Indiana  Trucks  than  do  others.  As  a  result,  Indiana  Trucks* 
earning  power  for  their  users  proves  tremendous — one  fleet  of  these 
trucks  earned  from  $800  to  $1,200  per  week  net.  Still  another  fleet 
netted  $50,000.  Others — singly-operated  trucks — are  making  net 
$3,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 

112%  reserve  strength  is  built  into  them  to  give  that  day-in-and- 
day-out,  everlasting  service  demanded  by  high  speed  business. 

Our  motor  is  a  special  high  powered,  heavy  duty  type;  100,000- 
mile- test,  Worm-Drive  rear  axle;  a  clutch  that  is  today  acknowl- 
edged the  best  truck  clutch  in  the  world;  the  standard  transmission, 
carburetor  and  magneto,  quiet  high-duty  bearings  and  the  highest 
grade  springs  both  front  and  rear. 

A  STARTLING  BOOK  ON  HAULING  COSTS 

It  is  the  only  book  we  know  of  containing  actual  coat  data  per  mile,  with  which 
you  can  figure  out  in  advance  exactly  what  your  deliveries  will  cost.   Send  for  it. 


INDIANA  TRUCK  CORPORATION 


Dept.  30 
Marion,  Indiana 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk&  Wagnalls  Standard  Diction- 
ary Series.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information."  26.000 
Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valuable  sup- 
plementary features.  Green  cloth,  with  thumb-notch  index, 
3ttc:  blue  moroccoette,  with  thumb-notch  index,  50c:  red  En- 
glish leather,  gilt  edges,  with  thumb-notch  index,  75c;  post- 
age 5c  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALL6  COMPANY,    -    New  York  and  London 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every» 
where  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,    3  Back  Bay,  Botton,  Max. 


mila  :.  hi  in  artj  u  large  m  that  of 

Germany,  but  the  ratio  of  mileage  to  ana 
is  only  aboul  one  mile  of  railroad  to  every 
50  miles  of  territory,  as  compared  with 
Germany's  one  mile  for  5.8  and  the  United 
States'  one  mile  for  e\  ery  15.7  square  miles. 
Of  the  people  of  Russia,  including  Jews 
and  nomads,  I  he  w  riter  says: 

They  are  divided  Into  four  olac 
nobles,  officials,  clergy,  and  peasants,  the 
latter  including  the  laborers.  The  really, 
sharp  distinction,  however,  is  that  be- 
tween  the  great  ma<-  of  the  people  on  one 
side  and 'the  hereditary  and  official  nobility 
and  the  burgess  class  on  the  other.  Along- 
side of  tin-  admirable  achievements  in  all 
spheres  of  intellectual  activity,  we  find  also 
a  great  deal  of  merely  outward  imitation 
of  occidental   forms  with  a  tendency  to  rest 

content  with  a  reneer  of  Western  culture 

and  a  stock  of  Western  catch-words. 
Side  by  side  with  the  unquenchable  desire 
for  scientific  knowledge,  which  shuns  no 
sacrifice  and  is  constantly  drawing  new 
elements  from  the  lower  classes,  there  is 
only  too  often  a  total  inability  to  put  into 
practise  and  to  make  efficient  use  of  what 
has  been  learned.  Fancy  and  emotion  are 
much  more  widely  developed  in  the  soul 
of  the  Russian  than  true  energy  and  joy  in 
creation.  The  upper  classes  are  noted  for 
their  luxury  and  extravagance,  and  for 
their  reckless  gambling,  their  better  side 
showing  itself  in  their  unlimited  hospi- 
tality. The  lower  classes  live  in  unspeak- 
able poverty  and  destitution.  Beggars  are 
numerous  and  troublesome,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  churches.  At  the  present 
time  conditions  of  living  are  most  difficult. 
With  the  declining  value  of  the  Russian 
ruble,  which  is  normally  worth  51  cents, 
and  which  is  now  quoted  at  about  14  cents, 
with  its  actual  purchasing-power  still 
less,  together  with  the  extremely  high 
prices  asked  for  whatever  small  stocks  of 
supplies  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
merchants,  it  is  a  wonder  how  the  ordinary 
individual  can  support  himself  and  his 
family.  A  pair  of  boots  costs  from  100 
to  200  rubles,  and  can  be  obtained  with 
difficulty  even  at  such  prices.  Food  of  all 
kinds  is  scarce  in  the  larger  centers  of 
population,  and  can  be  obtained  only  in 
limited  quantity  by  means  of  bread-cards, 
sugar-cards,  and  the  like. 

A  lemon  or  a  small  apple  costs  from  one 
to  two  rubles.  A  Russian  pound  of 
strawberries,  which  is  nine-tenths  of  a 
pound  avoirdupois,  costs  from  two  to 
four  rubles.  These  strawberries,  by  the 
way,  are  the  finest  I  have  ever  eaten.  I 
saw  canteloupe  selling  at  40  rubles; 
cucumbers,  of  which  the  Russians  are  very 
fond,  at  one  to  two  rubles  each.  No  white 
bread  was  to  be  had  in  even  the  best 
hotels  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  for  a 
number  of  weeks  before  my  departure. 
The  Russian  black  bread  seemed  to  be 
composed  of  tar  and  cobblestones.  L 
broke  two  teeth  upon  this  locally  esteemed. 
Russian  delicacy. 

The  procuring  of  a  railroad-ticket  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  it  Avas  not 
an  unusual  experience  to  wait  two  or  three 
weeks,  sending  a  man  each  day  to  stand  in 
line  at  a  total  expense  of  perhaps  100 
rubles,  to  find  your  space  in  the  train 
occupied  by  soldiers  who  had  taken  pos- 
session and  were  going  home  for  a  vacation, 
or  returning  to  the  front,  or  deserters  who 
had  paid  no  fare  whatever.  It  was  even 
the  experience  of  myself  and  wife  to  be 
obliged  to  stand  up  in  the  corridor  outside 
of  a  first-class  compartment  all  night  long 
while  nine  soldiers  occupied,  free  of  charge, 
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Continental  Power 
withthe  Allied  Annies 


MOTOR  transportation  is  vital  in  the  Great  War.      Twice, 
at  least,  has  it  snatched  France  from  the  brink  of  de- 
struction, and  it  still  plays  an  incalculable   part  in  the 
military  efficiency  of  the  allied  armies. 

In  France,  as  well  as  in  America,  the  Continental  Motor  sturdily 
carries  on.  Through  such  striking  examples  of  American  efficiency, 
Europe  is  fast  coming  to  appreciate  the  paramount  value  of  stand- 
ardization. Of  this  principle  the  Continental  Motor  has  long  been  a 
noteworthy  exponent,  amply  deserving  the  title  of  America's 
Standard  Motor. 

CONTINENTAL     MOTORS    CORPORATION 


Offices 

DETROIT,   MICHIGAN 

Largest  Exclusive  Motor  Manufacturers   in   the    World 


Factories 
DETROIT— MUSKEGON 


FOR  more  than  250  models  of  auto- 
mobiles and  motor  trucks,  the  world- 
famous  Continental  Motor  provides 
the  potter  plant.  Not  only  in  our  Allies' 
armies  and  in  the  American  Army,  but  in 
that  still  greater  civilian  army  of  American 
motor -vehicle  owners,  Continental  power 
serves  loyally.  Insist  on  this  motor  in  your 
next  car  or  truck- 
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the  >r  which  we  had  waited  weeks 

and  had  paid  full  ra 

At  the  time  thai  the  writer  lefl  Ru 
the  entire  people,  men  and  women,  were 
mobilized  for  war,  and  From  15,000,000  to 
18,000,000  men  had  been  taken  out  <>f  the 
industrial  life  of  the  country,  and  were 
being  supported  in  idleness.  The  quantity 
of  man-power  that  was  rusting  was  ap- 
palling to  the  writer,  who  Bays: 

During  the  last  three  months  of  my 
sojourn     in     Russia     I     saw      hundreds     of 

thousands  of  Boldiers,  hut  not  once  during 

that   time  did   I  see  a  soldier  drilling,  altho 

I  passed  hundreds  of  barracks  and  drill- 
ing-grounds, nor  was  my  heart  gladdened 
once  by  the  sight  of  a  squad  of  these  men 

working  upon  the  roads  or  engaged  in 
useful  occupation.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  idle  soldiers  find  ways  of  earning 
money.  They  act  as  porters  at  railway- 
stations,     asking     ten     times     the     normal 

fee,  and  perhaps  absconding  with  the 
baggage  entrusted  to  their  care.  They 
are  the  only  purveyors  of  food  and  clothing 
when  there  is  absolutely  none  to  be  had 
from  the  merchants.  More  than  once  we 
were  able  to  buy  from  some  soldier  butter, 
bread,  sugar,  and  other  commodities  when 
none  could  be  had  at  the  stores. 

1  was  informed  of  an  instance  in  which 
a  railway-bridge  was  washed  away,  the 
rails  and  ties  remaining,  and  a  boardwalk 
laid  to  permit  the  foot-passengers  to  cross. 
One  lady  engaged  two  soldiers  to  carry 
her  baggage  across.  They  agreed  upon  a 
price  of  ten  rubles.  Upon  reaching  the 
middle  of  the  stream  the  soldiers  informed 
the  lady  that  if  she  did  not  immediately 
pay  them  100  rubles  they  would  throw  the 
baggage  in  the  river.  She  finally  com- 
promised by  paying  them  65  rubles,  all 
the  money  on  her  person,  and  got  her 
baggage  across. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  soldiers  and  the 
common  people  of  the  country  who  were 
given  to  the  methods  of  highwaymen; 
government  employees  were  past  masters 
in  the  science  of  grafting.    Says  the  writer: 

The  managers  of  the  public  utilities 
are  government  officials;  yet  it  was  the 
universal  practise  for  the  telegraph  com- 
panies to  exact  three  times  the  regular 
rate  for  a  telegram,  saying  that  there  was 
great  congestion  and  that  a  telegram  must 
be  rated  as  "urgent"  in  order  to  receive 
attention.  After  accepting  triple  payment 
these  government  officials  would  perhaps 
put  a  postage-stamp  upon  the  telegram, 
or  would  pay  no  further  attention  to  it 
whatever.  Occasionally,  telegrams  from 
Petrograd  to  the  Caucasus  would  come 
through  in  ten  days.  Occasionally  they 
arrived  after  three  weeks,  and  frequently 
not  at  all. 

Likewise  with  the  railway  officials.  1 
paid  several  hundred  rubles  to  have  my 
baggage  transported  by  railway  from  Petro- 
grad to  the  Caucasus.  On  arriving  at  the 
Don  River,  where  a  bridge  was  out,  I 
found  thousands  of  soldiers  fighting  for  a 
chance  to  cross  upon  the  small  steamers, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  my 
baggage  across  unless  I  took  it  myself.  I 
was  told  that  the  bridge  might  not  be 
repaired  for  a  month,  but  that  the  baggage 
would  eventually  be  forwarded.  Having 
heard  so  many  tales  of  the  loss  of  baggage,  I 
took  my  trunks  from  the  possession  of  the 
railway  company  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Don,  and  at  an  expense  of  300  rubles 
and  after  much  labor,  I  got  it"  across  the 
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river  ami  presented  it  to  the  official  of 
the  same  railway  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

riser.       These    officials    informed    me    that 
having  once    taken    my    baggage  from    the 
custody  of  the  railway,  it   was  again  ni 
sary   to  pay   several   hundred   rubles   to  get 
it  carried  to  its  destinat ion. 

I  could  relate  many  instances  of  gov- 
ernmental grail  that  came  within  my  own 
experience  or  that  of  my  friends.  Every 
merchant    who   has  succeeded  during   tin 

last     three    years    in    getting    merchandise 

ordered  for  the  Government  or  for  private 
consumption  from  Archangel  or  Vladivos- 
tok to  Petrograd  will  tell  of  innumerable 

instances  in  which  he  has  been  obliged  to 
pav  extortionate  graft  to  the  railway 
officials  before  he  could  get  a  car  in  which 
to  forward  his  freight. 

In  summing  up  the  Russian  situation 
from  his  view  of  conditions  at  the  time  of 

his  visit,  Mr.  Winchell  writes: 

To  the  business  man  I  would  say: 

"  Keep  your  eyes  on  Russia,  but  your 
money  out  of  it  for  the  next  few  years." 

To  the  younger  men,  students  of  busi- 
ness and  of  engineering: 

"Study  the  language  of  Russia,  become 
familiar  with  its  history,  its  geography, 
its  people.  The  time  is  near  when  such 
knowledge  will  be  valuable  and  will  com- 
mand high  wages  and  will  offer  rich  re- 
wards in  the  opportunity  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  development  of  a  great  nation." 


LETTERS    FROM    THE    BOYS   AT    THE 
FRONT  TELL  THRILLING  TALES 


ADVENTURES  on  land  and  sea  ex- 
perienced by  our  boys  now  at  the 
front  are  told  in  letters  to  the  folks  at 
home,  and  in  their  unaffected  coloring 
they  draw  vivid  pictures  of  life  on  trans- 
port and  in  trench.  Richard  Kenelm 
Johnson,  son  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf, 
who  is  with  the  Lille  Base  Hospital  unit 
in  France,  tells  an  interesting  story  of  his 
trip  over  which  is  printed  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Star.  He  says  he  has  done  so  many 
things,  and  so  many  things  have  been  done 
to  him,  that  in  his  mind  the  beginning  of 
these  things  must  have  dated  back  to 
Confucius.  Altho  none  of  the  men  knew 
the  port  for  which  they  were  headed,  he 
says: 

Everybody  "has  it  straight"  as  to 
destination,  and  it  would  seem  that  we 
shall  land  at  every  corner  of  the  globe  if 
the  "subs"  do  not  prevent  it.  You  can  not 
imagine  how  the  poor  old  European  map 
has  suffered  distortion  at  the  mouths  of 
some.  We  do  not  know  where  we  are— 
but  we're  on  our  way,  happy  and  ready  for 
whatever  the  Fates,  sisters  three,  may  have 
in  store  for  us! 

Many  little  scares  were  presented  from 
time  to  time  as  you  may  well  imagine — 
some  of  trifling  sort,  others  of  more  serious 
nature,  all  caused  by  this,  that,  or  the 
other  thing.  One  of  the  trifling  and  laugh- 
able sort  occurred  a  night  or  two  ago  and 
serves  to  show  that  a  quiet  sleep  is  not 
always  possible.  The  boys  had  all  re- 
tired, everybody  was  asleep,  and  every- 
thing    was     still,     when     suddenly    

jumped  up  out  of  his  sleep  and  excitedly 
shouted : 

"Where  are  all  of  the  men?" 


Consternation    prevailed'     One   of   the 

boys  asked : 

"What    men?"  and  wiiii  eyes  in 

line  frenzy  rolling,  shouted  bad 

"Why,  all  the  men  that  wire  on  the 
boat    at    first?" 

When  quieted  down,  he  was  informed 

that  all   were  still   here   i  no  pun  intended 
that     none    had    walked    back    home    over 
the   waters.     The  nocturnal  equine  simply 
can  not  be  distanced' 

There  is  a  break  here  in  the  letter  which 
the  writer  continues  after  landing  safely 
and  entraining  for  "801111  w  here  in  France." 
lb  is  thoroughly  enjoying  his  new  ex- 
periences, for  he  writes: 

If  you  only  knew  just  how  good  is  my 
lot  you  wouldn't  worry.  Being  here  and 
knowing  all  about  the  actual  condition-, 
I  can  advise  you  that  worry  is  absolutely 
needless.  In  fact.  I  am  enjoying  this  and 
taking  it  as  an  educating  and  broadening 
feature  in  my  life.  I  am  having  so  many 
experiences  that  I  am  bewildered  as  to 
where  to  begin.  When  I  say  that  I  am 
actually  enjoying  this,  believe  me. 

France  was  indeed  a  wonderful  country. 
I  say  "was,"  because  now  it  is  a  mourning 
nation.  This  gaunt  fact  was  forced  upon 
me  the  moment  I  landed.  Here  every 
available  man — even  boy — is  a  soldier. 
And  the  absence  of  man  in  civil  walks  of 
life  makes  itself  distinctly  felt.  The  French 
people,  1  can  see,  were  entirely  given  over  to 
the  brighter  side  of  life — by  that  I  mean 
they  were  a  pleasure-loving  people.  And 
now,  the  austere  and  somber  life  they  are 
forced  to  live  reminds  me  of  some  hideous 
mask,  some  distorted  melodrama.  But  I 
guess  that  all  I  or  any  one  canr*truthfully 
say  of  them  must  stand  as  a  high  tribute  to 
the  patriotic  and  ever-zealous  French, 
who,  to  my  notion,  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  war.  I  wish  that  more  of  us  Amer- 
icans could  learn  our  lessons  over  here — 
for  it  is  lessons  that  we  learn.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  a  wonderful  people,  but 
still  there  is  much  to  be  learned  by  us. 
Even  the  French  manners  are  astonishing; 
while  elaborate,  they  are  yet  tinged  with  a 
certain  amount  of  human  thoughtfulness 
that  somehow  causes  us  to  appear  a  little 
brusk,  thoughtless,  and  selfish. 

I  am  much  taken  up  with  the  country 
for  its  beauty.  At  this  place,  the  town 
in  which  we  are  located,  there  is  an  air 
of  elegance  with  its  palatial  buildings  and 
beauty  of  environment.  It  is  a  large 
summering  place,  I  believe,  well  known 
to  tourists,  and  must  have  been  "gay  be- 
fore the  war.  Now  I  feel  as  some  specter, 
I  imagine,  would  feel  in  haunting  deserted 
halls.  I  keep  feeling  that  to-morrow 
everything  will  open  up  and  that  the  gay, 
light-hearted  people  will  return;  but  then 
comes  the  sad  dawning  that  these  are 
war-times. 

The  use  of  "war-bread"  is  universal 
and  compulsory  in  France.  It  seems 
similar  to  our  rye  bread  and  is  very  good, 
altho  made  up  of  almost  everything, 
including  potatoes.  Sweetstuffs  are  very 
scarce,  and  candy,  such  as  it  is,  is  to  be 
had  only  at  almost  prohibitive  prices. 

I  have  just  come  from  the  little  cafe 
where  I  get  my  evening  cup  of  chocolate. 
I  say  to  the  madame,  "  Donnez-moi  uhc 
tasse  de  chocolat";  so  you  see  I  am  begin- 
ning to  learn  a  little  French,  which  is 
really  necessary  over  here.  The  chocolate 
served  is  wonderful.  The  unit  serves 
the  same  good  mess  as  back  in  the  States, 
but  occasionally  I  go  out  and  get  a  "feast ,' 
usually     broiled     beefsteak,     egg     omelet 
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— the  question  that  is  something  more  than  an 
impromptu  utterance — an  expression  of  genuine 
admiration  when  you  have  your  Easter  clothes 
made  for  you — you  alone— by  our  skilled  tailors 
from  your  own  selection  of  style  and  fabric. 


We  manufacture 
no  ready- 
made  clothing 


Price  Building 

Chicago 
U.        S.        A. 


Uur  local  dealer  in  your  own  city  is  ready  4:o  send  tie  your  correct  measure lC/-LsAx\ 
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Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 


A    few    drops    of    Freezone 

loosen  corns  or  calluses 

so  they  peel  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off   without   a   twinge   of   pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toe3  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  sKin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women !  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Freezone  on  your  dresser  and  never  let 
a  corn  ache  twice. 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any  drug 
store   in   the    United  States  or  Canada. 

The  Edward  Wesley  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

— A  dvertisement 

THE  TROUBLE  WOMAN.  A  clever  short  story 
by  Clara  Morris.  Small  i2mo,  60  pages.  Illus- 
trated. 40c  net.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 

Electric   Washer   or 

Complete  -with  Wringer.  Don't  wash  the  old  back  breaking  way. 
Don't  depend  on  the  laundress.  Discharge  the  laundress  or  only 
hire  her  for  one  day  instead  of  two  a  week.  Save  enough  to  easily 
pay  for  this  trusty  helper,  the  Independence  Maid  Electric 
Washer.    Costs  only  5c  for  electricity  for  one  big  washing. 

Vacuum  Cleaner  for 

Brooms  and  dus*  cloths  are  out  of  date  when  for  a  few  cents  daily 
yoa  can  keep  every  corner  of  your  home  clean  with  the  Quaker- 
Maid  Hlectri-;  Vacuum  Cleaner.  Clean  for  lc  a  day.  Write  for 
all  details  today.  State  whether  interested  in  Washer  or  Cleaner. 
Either  for  only — 

10  Cents  a  Day 

Lxrkxa  C&+  Desk  WLD-318,    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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OAK,  as  a  CABINET 
WOOD,  still  is  serene 


m  its  conscious  superiority. 


American  oak  Manufacturers-  Association 

write  personal  letters  worth  getting.     Tell  us  of 
your    special    problems.       Address    Room  1415. 
14  Main  St..  Memphis,  Tenn.    Ask  for  Booklets 


French  fried  potatoes,  and  the  very  beat 
of  coffee.  This  sort  of  b  meal  costs  only 
_M.  francs  •"><)  cents.  The  coffee  is 
Berved  in  individual  percolators  resting 
upon  glasses. 

The  French  money  is  quite  impossible. 
In  exchange  for  an  American  quarter  you 
get  Beamingly  a  couple  of  pooketfuls  of 
their  copper  coin,  which  gives  you  the 
giddy  sensation  of  being  quite  rich  with 
but  a  nickel  in  your  jean-. 

The  customs  here  are  quite  odd  and 
often  the  reverse  of  those  in  America.  I 
generally  display  my  'VAmericanness''  by 
keeping  to  the  sidewalks,  while  the  natives 
seem  to  all  walk  in  the  streets.  A-  I 
have  said,  the  French  show  appalling 
politeness — and  I  may  profit  in  this 
respect . 

1  broke  my  watch  on  the  boat  and  when 
we  landed  I  sought  a  jewelry  store  to 
have  it  repaired.  I  could  not  make  them 
understand,  and,  through  some  "fluke," 
broke  out,  speaking  my  little  bit  of  German 
which  they  did  understand.  Afterward, 
I  wondered  why  they  had  not  shot  my 
head  off. 

When  landing  from  the  boat  I  was  hailed 
by  a  young  man  loitering  on  the  wharf 
who  asked  if  I  were  "Dick  Johnson,  of 
Indianapolis."  It  seems  we  had  worked 
together  in  the  post-office  during  a  holiday- 
season  rush  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  he  was  on  special  detail  at  the  "port 
of  entry"  for  some  time. 

The  real  surprize  came  to  me  yester- 
day. You  see,  I  had  "come  over"  well 
armored  and  expecting  to  take  all  things 
for  granted  and  to  be  surprized  at  noth- 
ing, but  seeing  a  "Cadillac"  exactly  like 
ours  was  too  much  for  me  and  it  fairly 
took  me  off  my  feet.  The  squeak  of  its 
brakes  was  as  music  to  my  ears. 

Looping-the-loop  far  above  the  Apen- 
nines on  the  wings  of  a  gale  in  a  wild  flight 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea 
should  furnish  thrill  enough  to  satisfy 
even  the  most  daring  young  aviator.  This 
was  the  experience  of  an  American  lad  as 
told  by  Kenneth  Gaston  Collins,  a  student 
in  the  flying-school  in  Foggia.  In  a  letter 
to  his  sister  in  New  York,  which  the  New 
York  Evening  San  prints,  Collins  writes: 

On  Wednesday,  November  7,  I  was 
finally  released  by  my  instructor  to  start 
solo  work.  The  first  thing  that  you  have 
to  do  is  what  they  call  linea  retta,  or 
straight-line  hops.  It  consists  in  getting 
off  the  ground,  flying  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  a  straight  line  and  coming  down  again. 
On  your  first  trip  alone  they  will  not  let 
you  go  except  on  a  perfectly  calm  day, 
and  as  there  were  nine  men  ahead  of  me 
on  the  list,  and  darn  little  decent  weather, 
it  was  seven  days  before  I  was  able  to 
make  my  hops.  All  that  time  I  did  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  watch  the  other  solo 
men  gaining  on  me  every  flying  day. 
Finally,  when  I  had  successfully  ac- 
complished three  hops,  I  went  over  to  the 
solo  line  to  start  my  real  flying  with  a 
tour  of  the  camp,  or  giro  campo,  as  they  call 
it.  Just  as  I  was  ready  for  my  turn  it 
started  to  rain  and  we  had  to  stop  flying. 
That  was  last  Wednesday,  and  there 
hasn't  been  a  flying  daj'  since,  except  for 
the  second  breve  men,  so  my  future  as  a 
solo  flier  is  still  unknown. 

I  got  a  pass  last  night  before  supper- 
time  and  I  didn't  get  back  to  the  barracks 
until  bedtime,  owing  to  a  special  dinner- 
party given  by  one  of  our  bunch  to  his 
creditors.     He  had  to  borrow  money  from 


three  of   us,   and   yesterday    we   got    our 

October  psiy  ($100  for  the  first  time),  so 
he  gave  a  little  parts  for  us.  We  had  it  in 
the  regular  dining-room  after  the  usual 
mess  was  over,  and  it  was  a  darn  good  meal, 
including  a  nice  turkey,  caramel  custard, 
and  lour  quarts  of  champagne  for  the 
four  of  us,  besides  other  good  things,  it 
i-  a  special  like  that  once  in  a  while  that 
keeps  us  alive.  November  1  was  Hub-, 
bell's  birthday,  so  we  had  a  big  turkey 
party;  then  another,  also  with  eight  fel- 
lows, that  was  quite  successful,  including 
grand  opera  sung  by  several  Italian  >ol- 
diers,  who.  like  most  Italians,  have  fine 
voices.  Those  occasional  parties  are  cer- 
tainly a  relief  from  the  regular  menu  of 
macaroni  and  beef  twice  a  day.  I  had  to 
laugh  when  you  sent  me  that  advertise- 
ment  of  's  spaghetti,  for  alt  ho  some 

of  the  answers  were  quite  good,  we  have 
all  sworn  that  if  any  one  says  spaghetti 
to  us  when  we  get  back  we  will  kill  him 
on  the  spot. 

Coming  to  the  runaway  flight  of  the 
young  airman,  Collins  writes: 

The  most  exciting  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened here  occurred  last  Saturday.  A 
boy  named  Harris,  a  beginner  in  flying, 
who  has  the  bed  next  to  mine  (by  the  way, 
I  am  sending  you  a  group  picture  of  the 
crowd,  with  all  their  signatures,  so  when  I 
speak  of  any  one  you  can  see  what  he 
looks  like),  went  up  in  an  altitude  flight  of 
3;Q00  meters  (about  9,000  feet)  and  lost 
his  bearings  above  the  clouds.  He  didn't 
come  back  and  every  one  began  to  get 
worried.  Finally  they  sent  two  of  the 
instructors  out  to  look  f«jr  him,  but 
without  result,  and  they  nearly  smashed 
up  landing,  owing  to  a  gale  that  had 
come  up. 

Finally,  about  noon,  they  received  a 
telegram  saying  that  he  had  landed  near 
Naples,  away  over  on  the  other  side  of 
Italy.  He  got  back  here  late  Sunday 
night  on  the  train  and  had  some  story 
to  tell. 

He  had  been  caught  in  a  strong  wind 
up  high,  and  having  lost  his  location  and 
being  unable  to  see  the  camp  on  account 
of  low  clouds  had  been  carried  100  kilo- 
meters away  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes. 
He  finally  came  down  through  the  clouds 
to  land  wherever  he  could  and  found  him- 
self in  the  mountains.  He  was  caught 
by  the  whirling  currents  around  the  peaks, 
missed  one  of  the  summits  by  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet,  and  being  nearly  dazed  from 
cold  was  spun  around  and,  according  to 
peasants  that  saw  him  land,  whirled  over 
and  over — tho  he  doesn't  know  what  really 
happened  to  him  except  that  there  was 
oil  all  over  his  top  plane. 

He  finally  struck  still  air  a  few  hundred 
feet  from  the  ground,  straightened  out, 
and  made  a  good  landing  in  a  plowed  field 
without  even  breaking  a  wire.  He  was 
surrounded  at  once  by  farmers  and  women, 
and  as  he  couldn't  explain  himself  they 
thought  he  was  an  Austrian. 

The  Mayor  of  the  town,  the  Governor 
of  the  province,  the  commander  of  the 
flying-school  at  Capua,  and  finally  the 
colonel  in  command  of  southern  Italy,  all 
visited  the  scene  and  had  to  have  it  all 
explained  while  Harris  showed  the  machine. 
Luckily  a  man  in  Rupa,  near  there,  had 
spent  twelve  years  in  New  York,  and  he 
acted  as  interpreter.  Harris  spent  the 
night  in  the  mayor's  house  and  came  back 
in  the  train  next  day.  It  was  a  flight 
which  would  have  tested  the  nerve  of 
an  ace. 
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Resinol  Soap  makes  the  skin  so  clean  that  it  can  hardly 
help  being  radiant! 

Wash  your  face  with  warm  water  and  plenty  of  Resinol 
Soap,  working  the  generous,  creamy  lather  gently  into  the 
pores  for  a  few  moments.  Then  rinse  off,  finishing  with 
a  stimulating  dash  of  clear,  cold  water. 

Often  from  the  first  treatment  you  can  feel — and  even 
see — the  difference  in  your  skin.  It  quickly  takes  on  a 
rosier  look,  redness  and  oiliness  disappear,  and  in  a  short 
time  you  become  really  proud  of  your  complexion. 

Those  who  have  once  formed  this  habit  of  being  beau- 
tiful will  rarely  consent  to  be  without  Resinol  Soap  for 
their  toilet. 


Your  skin  is 
simply  radiant 


Resinol  Soap  accom- 
plishes this  because  it  is 
an  exquisitely  pure  and 
cleansing  toilet  soap  con- 
taining the  Resinol  medi- 
cation which  physicians 
have  prescribed  for  years 
in  the  treatment  of  skin 
and  scalp  affections. 

It  is  sold  by  practically 
all  druggists  and  dealers 
in  toilet  goods.  For  a 
trial  size  free  write  Dept. 
4-A,  Resinol,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


esmo 


Soap 
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THE  BUCCANEERS.      An    up-to-date   story   of    the 

black  flag  in  business,  by  Henry  M.  Hyde.  i2mo, 
cloth,  236  pages.  $1.20  net.  Kunk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &   Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


THE  SPICE  OE  LIFE 


A  Four-Inch  Shelf  of  Health-Books 


Here  are  four  splendid  books  on  health. 
Stand  them  up  together  and  they  take  four 
inches  of  space  on  your  shelf,  but  they  will 
bulk  a  thousand  times  larger  than  that  in 
your  life.  To  own  and  study  these  four 
books   is   the    best    life    insurance    policy  a 

How  to  Live 


man  or  woman  can  take  out.  They  are 
filled  with  sanity  and  wisdom  and  will  save 
their  cost  over  and  over  again  in  doctor's 
bills.  Read  them,  mold  your  life  on  them, 
and  watch  yourself  gaining  in  health  and 
strength  from  day  to  day. 


By  Prof.  Irving  Fisher 
and  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk.  Authorized  by  the 
Hygiene  Reference  Board  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and 
health  authorities  every- 
where. Will  make  you  over 
and  add  years  to  your  life. 
92.000  copies  sold. 

By  mail,  $1.12 


The  Influence  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Body 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  the 

eminent  neurologist.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed talk  on  this  much 
discussed  subject  that 
contains  a  wealth  of  in- 
spiration and  help.  Points 
the  way  to  health  and  hap- 
piness.     By  mail,  54  cents 


The  Heart  and 
Blood  Vessels 

By  Dr.  I.  H.  Hirschfeld. 

Tells  the  story  of  the  heart 
and  its  ailments. shows  you 
how  to  care  for  and  cure 
all  disorders  of  the  circu- 
lation by  right  living  and 
careful  eating,  and  how  to 
reach  a  healthy  old  age. 
By  mail,  $1.37 


Nervous  Breakdowns  and 

How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  Charles  D.  Mus- 
grove,  M.D.  A  sane, 
practical  book  on  the  cause 
and  cure  of  nervous 
troubles  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  your  intel- 
ligence. Will  do  wonders 
for  you  physically  and 
mentally.     By  mail,  $1.12 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Bj  His  Letters.—  '  W I > •  ■  ■         iur  uncle, 
Tommy?  *' 

•  In  Franc  ' 

\\  hal  1-  be  doing?  " 

*  1  think  be  has  charge  of  the  war." — 

Oiiinlm    X 1  us. 


All  Beta  Off.  \li»  Elder  "  III  bet 
you  a  hundred  that  I'll  never  marry." 

Mk.  East     "  I'll  take  you," 

Miss   Ki.ih  u  (rapturously)-  "  Will  you, 
really?     Then   I    won't    bet,  after  all 
Boston  Transcript. 

(letting  His  Number.  Edith — "Dick, 
dear,  your  office  is  in  state  street,  isn't  it ?" 

Dickey     "  ¥es,  why?" 

Edith  "  Thai's  whal  I  told  papa.  He 
made  such  a  funny  mistake  about  you 
yesterday.  He  said  he'd  been  looking 
you  up  in  Bradstreet."     Pittsburg  Dispatch, 


Unintentional     Hooverite.  —  Wife     (re-  ' 

turned  from  overnight  visit) — "Did  you 
jrct  yourself  a  good  dinner  last  evening. 
dear'.'  " 

Hub — "  Yes,  there  was  a  bit  of  steak 
iu  the  ice-box  and  I  cooked  it  with  a  few 
onions  I  found  in  the  cellar." 

Win  "  Onions?  Jack,  you've  eaten 
my  bulbs." — Boston   Transcript; 


The  Most  Used  "  Blade."— Teaches 
(at  object-lesson) — "  So  now.  children, 
you  know  how  a  knife  is  made.  1  want 
you,  Marjorie,  to  tell  me  which  is  the  most 
important  part  of  a  knife." 

Marjorie-  "  Kr — er — er — " 

Teacher—  "  Well,  I'll  help  you.  What 
pari  of  his  knife  does  your  father  use  the 
most '.' 

Marjorie — "  The    corkscrew." — Pear- 
son's. 


Fish- Yarn  Season  Opens. — "We've  got 
a  couple  of  invitations  to  go  fishing  in  early 
season.  Thanks.  But  we  toil,  and,  toil- 
ing, we  may  not  fish. 

"We  did  go  fishing  once,  but  the  boss 
found  it  out,  and — 

"Why  fish'/  We  can  stay  right  at 
home  and  read  about  fish  and  write  about 
fish,  and  down  in  the  market  Ave  can  buy 
fish,  and  at  night  we  can  dream  that  we're 
sitting  on  a  log  with  a  freckle-faced  kid 
hooking  sunnies,  and — 

"Thanks  for  the  invitation,  but — say, 
why  do  you  make  us  weep?"- — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


An  Awful  Retribution. — "  Henry,"  said 
his  father-in-law,  as  he  called  his  daughter's 
spouse  into  the  library  and  locked  the  door, 
"  you  have  lived  with  me  now  for  over  two 
vears." 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  In  all  that  time  I  haven't  asked  you  a 
penny  for  board." 

"  No,  sir."      (Wonderingly.) 

"In  all  your  little  family  quarrels  I 
have  always  taken  your  part." 

"  Always,  sir." 

"  I  have  even  paid  some  of  your  bills." 

"  A  good  many,  father." 

"  Then  the  small  favor  I  am  about  to 
ask  of  you  will  no  doubt  be  granted?  " 

"  Most  certainly,  sir." 

"Thanks.  Then  I  want  you  to  tell 
your  mother-in-law  that  those  tickets  for 
the  supper-club  dance  which  she  picked 
up  in  my  room  this  morning  must  have 
accidentally  fallen  out  of  your  pocket, 
and  we'll  call  it  square  !  " — Tit-Hit*. 
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A  Choice  in  Whiskers. — We  will  say 
this  for  the  Czar  and  the  Grand  Duke, 
tney  had  better-looking  whiskers  than  the 
Bul-hr\  iki. —  Columbia  l!<  cord. 


No     Singed     Germs     Desired. — YoTJNG 

Mistress — "Your  master  thinks  cook 
ought  to  boil  our  drinking-water.  Tell  her 
to  start  to-day." 

Maid— "  y/es'm." 

Foung  Mistress — "  And  tefl  her  to  be 
>ure  not  to  burn  it." — Loudon  Opinion. 


Another  War-Time  Revolution. — Per- 
haps the  most  startling  of  all  war-time 
revolutions  is  the  suddenly  acquired  promi- 
nence of  the  bridegroom,  who  threatens  to 
.displace  the  bride  as  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion when  the  wedding  guests  assemble. — 
Chicago  Daily  St  ws. 


His  Father's  Motto. — Sunday-school 
Teacheb — '"  Xow,  Jimmy,  1  want  you  to 
memorize  to-day's  motto,  '  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 

Jimmy — "  Yes'm,  but  I  know  it  now. 
My  father  says  he  has  always  used  that 
as  his  motto  in  his  business." 

Teacher — "  Oh,  how  noble  of  him! 
And  what  is  his  business?  " 

Jimmy — "He's  a  prize-fighter,  ma'am.'" 
— Life. 


Pretty  Soft  Job. — At  the  lunch  hour  we 
heard  this  conversation  between  the  office- 
boy  and  his  evidently  unattached  friend: 

"  Gee,  how  long  vou  been  workin' 
here?  " 

"  Ten  days  already." 

"  Good  job?  " 

-  Swell." 

"  When  do  you  hafter  get  to  work?  " 

"  Any  time  I  want  to." 

''  Aw,  go-wan!  Whatcha  trvin'  to  do, 
kid  me?  " 

"  Xope.  I  e'n  go  to  work  any  time  I 
feel  like  it,  just  so  I  ain't  no  later  than 
seven  o'clock." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Knowledge  Going  to  Waste. — A  man 
who  was  traveling  in  the  mountains  stopt 
at  a  cabin  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water. 
An  old  woman  brought  it  out  to  him,  and 
after  drinking  he  had  quite  a  talk  with 
her,  telling  her  gTeat  stories  about  some  of 
the  wonders  he  had  seen  in  the  outside 
world.  Finally,  when  he  stopt  to  take 
breath,  the  old  woman  took  her  pipe  out  of 
her  mouth  and  said: 

"  Stranger,  if  I  knowed  as  much  as  you 
do  I'd  go  som'ere  and  start  a  little  grocery." 
— St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


said 
and 


A  Real  Sherlock.  —  The  creator  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  tells  an  amusing  story 
against  himself. 

During  a  lecture-tour  through  the 
United  States  he  arrived  one  day  in  Bos- 
ton, and  was  considerably  astonished  when 
a  cabman  accosted  him  and  addrest  him 
by  name. 

;'  Howr  did  you  know  who  I  was?  " 
Sir  Conan  Doyle,  much  interested, 
not  a  little  flattered  by  the  recognition. 

'  If  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so,"  said 
the  cabman,  "  the  lapels  of  your  coat  look 
as  if  they  had  been  grabbed  by  Xew  York 
reporters,  your  hair  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
cut  in  Philadelphia,  your  hat  looks  as  if 
you  had  had  to  stand  your  ground  in 
Chicago,  and  your  right  shoe  has  evident 
Buffalo  mud  under  the  instep,  and — and — " 

1  And  what?  "  queried  Sir  Arthur. 

'■■  Well,"  replied  the  cabman,  "  I  saw 
'  Conan  Doyle'  in  big  white  letters  on  your 
trunk! " — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


ederac  Tires 


DOUBLE  CABLE  BASE 


\jyv 


{ 


v> 


if 


Resist  Wear  of 
Road  and  Rim 

HERE    is   the  secret.     Federal    Tires 
resist  road  punishment  much  longer 
because   of   the  absence  of  internal 
enemies. 

Four  unstretchable  steel  cables  firmlv 
anchor  the  Federal  Tire  to  the  rim.  No 
other  tire  has  this  ?nodern  improvement*. 

They  are  held  firm  —  the  hardest  use 
cannot  make  them  shift.  This  prevents 
pinched  inner  tubes  and  rim-cuts.  And 
absolutely  insures  a  tire  can  never  slip  off 
the  rim. 

Another  advantage — the  flexible  filler 
yields  with  every  motion  of  the  tire — 
relieving  the  side  walls  from  excessive  strain 
so  that  they  do  not  break. 

Three  scientific  non-skid  tires. 

(White)  Rugged  tread,  (Black)  Traffik 
tread,  (Black)  Cord. 

They  give  more  mileage — longer  life — 
less  trouble. 

Let  the  Federal  Dealer  save  you  money. 


■X 


RUGGED 
TREAD 


L2    _  _~J 


Double  Cable  Base 


The  Federal  Rubber  Company  of  Illinois,  Factories,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers   of   Federal    Automobile   Tires,    Tubes  and    Sundries,    Motorcycle,    Bicycle   and 
Carriage    Tires,  "Rubber    Heels,    Fibre   Soles,    Horse    Shoe  Pads,    Rubber 
Matting   and    Mechanical    Rubber    Goods 


TOLSTOY'S 
PLAYS 

Maude 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Complete  edition,  containing  six 
plays  ranging  from  tragedy  to 
comedy.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Louise  and  Aylmer 
vo,  portrait  frontispiece.  51.50  net;  by  mail  jl. 62. 


SERVICE  FLAG 

PHOTO  EASELS 

To  display  your  soldier's  picture 
on  mantel,  dresser  or  desk. 

H  kt.  gold  plated  (roman  finish)  and 
best  hard  enamel;  9  x  :i  inches;  postpaid, 
$1.50.  Double  frames,  hinged,  for  2 
pictures,  J3.00.  Miniatures  for  stamp 
size  photos.  1  x  \}y  inches  (use  as  easel 
or  pin),  75  cents. 

Service  Flag  Pins,  best 
hard  enamel.  1  to  4  stars,  solid  gold.  $2.00  post- 
paid; sterling  silver,  $1.00;  It  kt.  gold  plate, 
50  cents. 

Easels,  miniatures  and  pins  are  excep-    PAT  NOV  6"l7 
tionally  well  made — real  jeweler's  finish 

Service  Flags,  very  best  wool  bunting.  1  to  5  stars,  3x2  feet, 
postpaid  $2.00.  Larger  sizes  with  more  stars  made  to  order 
for  churches,  clubs,  business  houses,  etc.     Write  for  prices. 

United  Service  Flag  Co.,  1153  Schofield  BIdg..  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  Service  Flags  and  Pins 


THE  STORY  OF  CAKLYLE.  An  intimate  study  of 
the  author's  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ar- 
nold. i2mo,  cloth,  335  pages, illustrated.  $i.oo.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Design  No.  521 
Estimated 
cost  tiSOO 


If  you  are  plannin?  a  real  home  -  plan  a  bunsralow  and  consult  our 

NEW   BUNGALOW    BOOK 
1917  De   Luxe   Edition 

Contains  the  cream  of  1000  practical  and  distinctive  bungalows 
actuallv  built  for  $400.00  to  $4000.00,  suited  to  any  climate,  with 
photographs  of  the  exterior  and  interior  views,  plans,  size  of 
rooms,  cost,  etc.  Also  valuable  suggestions  on  bungalow  building. 
written  bv  experts.  The  largest  exclusive  bungalow  Jl  QQ 
book  published.  112  pages.  Price,  postpaid,  .  .  ▼  „ 
Worth  many  times  its  cost  to  any  prospective  builder.  A  smaller 
edition  of  same  only  50  cents.  i>end  check,  money  order  or 
stamps.     Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Y0H0  o:  MERRITT,  Architects 
652  Empire  Building  SEATTLE.  WASH. 
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The  Treasury  Department, 

The  Credit  Department, 

The  Collection  Department 

arlj  all  large  corporation*  find  ih<-  Rand  McNalrj    Bankets'  Directory  and  Lie! 
londed  Attorneys  (the  Original  Bankers'  Blue  Hook)  indispensable. 
I  In-   financial   departments  of   the   United  States  Government    and   the   Federal 

k<  -i  i  \ .   Banks  use  ii  almost  exclusive!  * . 

I  In-  Director)  is  in  dailj  use  in  banks  .ill  over  the  world. 

The  Recognized  Standard 

Some  of  the   Reasons 

It  contains  .1  list  of  all  banks  In  the  Cniteci  States  and  Canada,  with 
mdensed  statement,  conrespondents,  dire*  t"i-.  year  established, 
\  1;  A  rransit  Number,  Federal  Reserve  District,  Membership  in 
Bankers  Associations  and  in  Federal  Reserve:  towns  without  banks, 
jivmu    nearest   banking    point  and   whethei    money    order,  express  •» 

1. iih  .,iti  iis  ..1   hank  and  commercial  laws  •>(  each  state 

1     1 1 11 1  \  Seats,  population  ol  all  towns,  location  on  map : 

ted  li^t  ol  foreign  banks:  an  \tt"rne\  at  Law,  bonded  b\  the 
American  Surety  Companj  "t  New  \  "ik.  .it  .ill  important  county  seats; 
<.\er  one  hundred  double-page  maps  ol  state-,  lities  and  provinces: 
hundreds  ol  pages  ol  other  financial  information, 

Send   for  it  on  Approval 

We    will    send    this    Directory    prepaid    for   five  d,i>>'  free 
ruination  to  an)    bank    or    rated    business    house  in  the 
United  States. 

Published       j  January  Edition — issued  Feb,    15th. 
semi-annually  '  July  Edition — issued  Aug.   15th. 

$1000  a  copy.     $1800  a   year 
u  barges   prepaid) 

RAND  McNALLY   &   COMPANY,   Publishers  CHICAGO 

FIVE  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

RAND  McNALLY  &  CO.,  Chicago: 

Send  tn  the  undersigned  a  copy  of  latest   edition   of   Hand   McNalfy    Hankers'  Directory   and    g 

List  of  Bonded  Attorneys  (charges  prepaid).    It  satisfied  after  rive  days'  examination, will    j| 

remit  to  you  sio.oo  in  payment,  otherwise. ...... .will  return  the  book,  collect. 

NAME by  ■ 


Over  2100  Pages  of 
tabulated  &  thumb  indexed 

reference  matter 
for  the  busy  business  man 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


M    ADDRESS 


:iiilillll»«ll«!il«H!lBlilliill««ii 


Harness   That  Monster  Circulation  of  the 

St.  Louis  POST-DISPATCH  to  Your  Selling 

Plans — It's  Doubly  Effective 

Sunday  Circulation 

1917     (Average  Entir.  Year)    361  .263 

1915     (Average  Entire   Year)     349, 828 
1913    (Average  Entire  Year)    307,524 


^ 


Daily  and  Sunday  Circulation 

(Average  for  the  Entire  Year,  1017) 


194,593 


Daily  Circulation 

(Average  December.  1917) 

174,077 


The  POST-DISPATCH   Covers  St.  Louis  Like   a   Blanket! 

The  POST-DISPATCH  sells  more  newspapers 
in  St.  Louis  and  suburbs»every  clay  in  the  year 
than  then- are  homes  in  the  city.  The  POST- 
DISPATCH  guarantees  more  city  or  country 
circulation  than  the  two  other  St.  Louis  Sunday 
morning  papers  COMBINED! 


The  Post-Dispatch  carried  a  total 
of  13,407,520  lines  of  Paid  Ad- 
vertising during  entire  year  1917. 

— 287.000  lines   MORE  THAN   the  Globe-Democrat  and 
Republic  COMBINED  ! 

— i.iqi.ooo   lines    MORE  THAN    the    Republic,  the  Star 
and  the  Times  COMBINED  ! 

The   POST-DISPATCH   gain  over  same  period,  1916, 
was  438.480  lines! 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

New  York — Chicago — Detroit — St.  Louis — Kansas  City 


12th  and 


THE  WAR 

i.l'l   RATIONS     IN     AMI. KM    \ 

February  20.     Seoretarj  Baker  annoui 
that    tin-   American   aviation    program 
calling   for    20, (MK)   airplanes    i>    prac- 
tically six  months  ahead  of  tin   schedule, 

and  that   tin    lir-st  of  the  Ihl-  \\<  <  t   i-  now 

on  its  w;i\  to  Prance. 

February  22.  Washington  dispatch*  i 
state  that  a  complete  economic  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Norwaj  ha-  been  reached  to  which  the 

Allied  nations  also  agree.  The  terms 
have  not  yel  been  made  public, 

In  a  letter  to  Food  Administrator  Hoover 
Director-General  McAdoo  states  that 
he  will  guarantee  the  necessary  trans- 
portation it'  Mr.  Hoover  will  give  him 
the  location  of  food-supplies  and  the 
ports  to  which  he  wishes  them  moved. 
lie  also  assures  the  country  that  so 
far  its  transportation  is  concerned  there 
is  no  danger  of  a  famine. 

The  American  General  Staff  in  Wash- 
ington displays  little  interest  in  the 
German  advance  into  Russia,  being 
convinced  thai  Russia  no  longer  is  a 
military  factor,  and  that  the  situation 
at  present  has  little  bearing  upon  the 
other  battle-fronts. 

February  23, — Alleging  that  the  German- 
American  Alliance,  with  a  membership 
of  :UXX).(XX),  receives  the  funds  for  its 
support  from  disloyal  sources.  (Justavus 
Ohlinger,  a  Toledo  attorney,  denounces 
the  organization  to  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  as 
fomenting  opposition  to  the  policies 
and   institutions  of   the   United   States. 

Civilian  Flying  instructor  Guy  II.  tteagle, 
of  Chicago,  and  Cadets  Robert  Gray. 
Jr..  of  New  York,  and  James  H.  Webb, 
of  Rome,  (la.,  are  lolled  when  the  air- 
planes in  which  they  are  flying  at 
Park  Field,  near  Memphis.  Tenn..  an 
in  collision.  The  War  Department 
notifies  Representative  Fairchild,  of 
New  York,  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
Cadet  Franklin  C  Fairchild,  in  an  air- 
plane accident  at  Everman  Aviation 
Field  No.  2.  near  .Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Horace  Higginbotham,  a  Cadet  Naval 
aviator  at  Hicks  Field,  also  near  Fort 
Worth,  is  killed  when  his  airplane  falls 
1,000  feet. 
Februarv  24. — Capt.  David  A.  Henkes, 
of  the  16th  Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  charged 
with  disloyalty,  is  brought  back  from 
his  command  in  France,  tried  by  court 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  twenty-five 
years  at  hard  labor  in  the  United  States 
Disciplinary  Barracks,  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  War- 
Trade  Board  shows  a  material  drop  of 
from  65  to  85  per  cent,  in  the  exports  of 
foodstuffs  by  neutral  nations  to  Ger- 
many, and  a  notable  increase  in  the 
snipping  facilities  for  supplying  our 
allies  with  food  and  munitions  of  war. 

February  25. — President  Wilson  selects 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  to  be  the  chairman 
of  the  War-Industries  Board. 
Eugene  Schwerdt,  a  German  exporter,  of 
New  York  City,  is  arrested  and  in- 
terned as  a  leader  in  a  plot  to  obtain 
wool  for  Germany  from  British 
possessions. 

AMERICA    AT    THE    FRONT 

February  20. — Dispatches  from  the  Ameri- 
can Army  in  France  announce  that  the 
Germans  were  driven  back  in  a  raid  on 
the  American  lines.  One  private  was 
killed.  Enemy  airplanes  fly  over  the 
entire  position.  .   . 

February  22.  —  Washington  states  that 
General  Pershing  announces  four  deaths, 
one  of  which  was  due  to  gunshot 
wounds. 
Dispatches  from  the  American  Army  in 
France  announce  a  patrol  fi^ht  in  which 
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"That  attack  of  dyspepsia  of  which  you  are  com- 
plaining is  due  to  one  of  two  causes. 

Either  you  have  over  eaten  or  you  have  been 
working  under  a  nervous  strain.  For  food  will  not 
properly  digest  when  you  go  to  your  meals  with 
nerves  on  edge. 

There  isn't  anything  serious  about  this  form  of 
indigestion  and  the  simplest  sort  of  treatment  should 
bring  immediate  relief. 

For  years,  I  always  recommended  the  use  of 
pepsin  in  such  cases  until,  in  later  years  when  I  had 
put  pepsin  into  chewing  gum,  I  suggested  to  my  pa- 
tients that  they  chew  a  stick  of  Beeman's  Original 
Pepsin  Gum  for  ten  minutes  after  each  meal. 

Pepsin  is  good  for  stomach  ailments,  while  the 
chewing  of  the  gum  acts  as  a  nerve  tonic. 


A 

CHICLE 

V 


AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 
Made         in         Canada,     by 


fee^n***/ 


the         Canadian         Chewing         Gum 


Doctor  E.  E.  Beeman 
Company,        Limited 


I'h,    Literan    Dig*  *t  foi    March  '>.   I'WI 


Whether  You  Are  Buyer  or  Seller 


There  is  a  definite  message  for  you 
in  this  picture,  whether  you  are  at 
the  present  moment  interested  in 
used  cars  or  not. 

It  involves  something  which  is 
equally  important 

— to  the  man  who  wishes  to  sell 
a  used  car 

— to  the  man  who  wishes  to  buy 
a  used  car 

— to  the  man  who  intends  to  buy 
a  new  car 

— to  the  man  who  has  new  cars  to 
sell. 

For  every  new  car  becomes  in  time  a 
used  car. 

And  when  that  time  comes  you  may 
wish  to  sell  it,  and  you  hope  someone  else 
will  want  to  buy  it. 

What  it  returns  to  its  former  owner; 
what  it  gives  to  its  new  owner,  depends  to 
a  very  great  extent  on  the  sturdiness  orig- 
inally built  into  its  vital  working  parts. 

If  it  has  Timken  Bearings  it  should  bring  a  higher 
price  to  you,  and  should  represent  better  value  to 
the  purchaser.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
is  so.    Consider  a  few  of  them: 

Timken  Bearings  mean  less  cost  for  repairs  and 
replacements — therefore  a  smaller  total  outlay  for 


the  service  the  car  has  already  given.  Thus  the  sell- 
ing price  represents  a  higher  percentage  of  that  out- 
lay that  is  returned  to  the  original  owner. 

Further,  the  new  owner  can  also  anticipate  the 
same  results;  for  the  bearings  will  keep  right  on 
giving  efficient  service  as  long  as  the  car  lasts. 

Again,  with  Timken  Bearings  transmission  and 
rear  axle  gears  can  be  kept  in  correct  adjustment,  so 
that  the  buyer  is  more  apt  to  find  them  in  good 
condition. 

The  careful  way  in  which  Timken  Bearings  are 
engineered  into  every  car  is  additional  assurance 
that  both  they  and  the  parts  they  support  will 
stand  up  to  their  work  as  long  as  the  car  holds 
together. 

What  is  more,  the  presence  of  Timken  Bearings 
in  a  motor  car  implies  sound  construction  elsewhere; 
for  Timken  quality  costs  more,  and  the  car  builder 
who  pays  for  it  is  usually  one  who  believes  that 
good  quality  in  all  fundamental  parts  should  rank 
above  price  considerations.  He  naturally  does  not 
apply  that  principle  to  bearings  only. 

So,  whether  you  are  buyer  or  seller,  whether  inter- 
ested in  a  used  car  or  a  new  one,  give  thought  to 
this  matter  of  bearing  quality. 

You  will  find  helpful  information  in  the  book, 
A-3,  entitled  "  How  Can  I  Tell?"  explaining  the 
difference  between  various  types  of  motor-car  bear- 
ings, and  why  Timken  Bearings  have  had  such  a  re- 
markable record  of  performance  at  the  points  of 
severest  service — transmission,  wheels,  differential 
aad  pinion  or  worm  —  in  passenger  cars,  motor 
trucks,  tractors  and  trailers. 

Sent  free,  postpaid,  on  application  to 
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THE 

TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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Americans  kill  one  (Icrman  ami  capture 
another.  The  dispatch  is  the  tir-t 
intimation  thai  new  American  units 
have  entered  the  line. 

February  23. — General  Pershing  reports 
to  the  War  Department  three  Amer- 
icans killed  in  action,  five  Beverely  ami 
eight  slightly  wounded. 

February  24. — An  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  the  American  Army  in 
France  announces  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment on  \arious  points  within  the 
American    lines    northwest     of    TouL 

The  American  guns  retaliated,  sweep- 
ing the  enemy  lines  and  silencing  the 

German  iruns.  American  patrols  are 
working  freely  without  interference. 

February  *2<i. — An  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  three  American 
soldiers  were  killed  and  nine  badly 
"gassed"  in  two  attacks  by  the  enemy 
on  the  American  positions  in  the  Toul 
sector.  The  American  artillery  contin- 
ues effective  work,  shelling  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  positions,  where  marked  move- 
ments of  men  and  material  have  been  in 
progress.  Details  of  the  raid  of  Amer- 
ican and  Fnnch  troops  in  the  Chemin 
des  Dames  sector  tell  of  hand-to-hand 
fighting  in  a  German  dugout  where  the 
entire  enemy  party  was  captured. 
The  Americans  chased  the  Germans 
out  of  other  shelters  and  pursued  them 
beyond  the  objectives,  their  enthusiasm 
causing  some  criticism. 

THE    BRITISH     AND    FRENCH     FRONTS 

February  20. — A  dispatch  from  Paris 
states  that  French  forces  enter  the 
German  lines  over  a  large  front  in 
Lorraine  and  capture  400  prisoners.  An 
attack  in  the  Argonne  is  repulsed  with 
appreciable  losses  do  the  enemy. 
Marked  artillery  fighting  is  reported  in 
the  Vosges,  near  La  Fare.  General 
Pershing's  men  are  believed  to  have 
cooperated  in  the  movement. 
London  reports  an  enemy  attack  on  the 
British  front  east  of  Armentieres  suc- 
cessfully repulsed.  The  enemy  guns  are 
reported  especially  busy  near  St. 
Quentin  and  southwest  of  La  Bassee. 
The  French  repulse  attacks  in  Quincy 
Wood  northwest  of  Courey  and  near 
Vauquois.  Heavy  firing  is  reported 
in  the  Champagne,  where  the  American 
infantry  recently  played  a  part  in  the 
French  advance.  British  naval  airmen 
continue  active  in  Belgium.  French 
airplanes  bring  down  four  German 
planes,  a  fifth  is  destroyed  by  anti- 
aircraft guns,  and  three  other  enemy 
machines,  seriously  damaged,  fall  with- 
in the  German  lines. 

February  21. — French  night  reports  to 
London  state  that  the  artillery  action 
in  France  on  the  entire  Western  front 
continues  spirited.  In  their  drive  of 
the  previous  day  the  French  report 
taking  525  prisoners,  including  eleven 
officers. 

February  22. — A  London  dispatch  an- 
nounces increased  artillery  activity  on 
both  sides  along  the  entire  battle- 
front  in  France. 

February  23. — London  dispatches  report 
pronounced  artillery  action  and  many 
raids  on  the  Western  front.  A  Ger- 
man attack  on  Hill  70  is  repulsed,  and 
the  British  take  a  few  prisoners  north 
of  Poelcapelle.  The  French  make 
successful  raids  on  the  German  posi- 
tions north  of  the  Ailette  River  and  in 
the  Champagne.  Violent  artillery  duels 
are  reported  northwest  of  Bezonvaux 
and  in  upper  Alsace. 

February  24. — London  states  that  reports 
from  Berlin  announce  increased  ac- 
tivity on  the  fronts  in  France  and 
Flanders  with  the  French  and  British 
taking  the  initiative.  Paris  reports 
artillery  action  in  the  region  of  Cham- 
brettes,  Apremont  Forest,  and  at 
several  points  in  the  Vosges  and  upper 
Alsace.     The   British   statement    men- 


tions only  a  small  rani  by  the  Germans 
near  Bnxderinde,  which  was  repulsed. 
February  25.  London  reports  trench  and 
mortar  artillery  duels  in  the  ( Champagne. 
\.  German  raid  is  repulsed  without  loss, 
according  to  the  French  reports,  altho 

Berlin  declares  that    prisoners  and  i;iiih 

are  taken. 

February  26.  Advices  to  London  from 
the  French  front  state  that  artillery 
action  on  both  sides  continues.  Gen- 
eral Haig  reports  only  a  small  raid  1>\ 
the  Germans  south  of  the  Arras- 
Cambrai  road.  It  is  repulsed  with 
rifles. 

THE    [TALI  \.\    PBONT 

February  22. — A  British  official  com- 
munication announces  English  airplane 
activity  in  Italy  and  several  successful 
bombing  raids.  Fifty  -  eight  enemj 
planes  have  been  destroyed  since  the 
arrival  of  the  British  forces,  with  a  loss 
of  only  eight  British  machine-. 

February  24. — An  official  announcement 
from  Rome  states  thai  a  concentrated 
fire  of  enemy  and  Allied  artillery  is  re- 
ported at  points  east  of  the  Brenta. 
A  Berlin  dispatch  announcing  an  at- 
tack at  Col  Caprile  states  that  the 
enemy  was  repulsed. 

THE    SITUATION"    IN    RUBS]  \ 

February  20. — A  London  dispatch  an- 
nounces that  the  British  Government 
has  instructed  its  at  tit  at  Kief  to 
make  the  declaration  that  Great  Britain 
will  not  recognize  any  peace  in  the 
Fast  which  involves  Poland  without  a 
previous  consultation  with  Poland. 
An  official  communication  issued  in 
Berlin  states  that  the  advance  of  the 
German  troops  eastward  into  Russia 
continues,  Werder  having  been  passed 
through  and  Esthonia  entered.  Feeble 
resistance  is  reported.  Between 
Dvinsk  and  Lutsk  an  advance  on  wide 
sectors  is  made.  Prisoners  to  the  num- 
ber of  2,500  and  several  hundred  guns 
are  reported  captured  with  a  large 
amount  of  rolling-stock.  The  Germans 
are  moving  on  Rovno. 

Stockholm  dispatches  report  serious  out- 
breaks against  Jews  in  various  parts  of 
Russia  and  pogroms  are  said  to  have 
occurred  at  Lubin,  Rashkoff,  Tsherkoni, 
Tiraspol,  and  Kornin. 

London  reports  that  the  status  of  the 
peace  agreement  between  the  Bolshevik 
Government  and  Germany  and  Austria 
is  a  matter  of  grave  speculation. 
General  Hoffman,  German  military 
representative  at  the  Brest-Litovsk 
conference,  demands  a  written  authen- 
tication of  the  wireless  peace  message 
of  the  Russians  sent  to  Berlin  on  the 
19th  instant.  Lenine  and  Trotzky  are 
said  to  have  signed  the  document,  which 
is  on  its  way  to  Berliu. 

February  21. — A  Petrograd  dispatch  states 
that  the  decision  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Workmen's  Delegates  to  accept  the 
German  peace  was  reached  by  a 
majority  of  only  one  vote.  Amsterdam 
dispatches  announce  that  the  Austro- 
German  press  express  the  belief  that 
Foreign  Minister  Trotzky  may  have 
something  in  reserve,  and  that  his 
surrender  is  insincere. 

February  21. — A  dispatch  to  the  London 
Express  from  its  Petrograd  correspon- 
dent states  that  forty-five  German  war- 
ships were  approaching  Reval  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  and  that  troops  have  been 
landed.  London  dispatches  announce 
that  German  troops  are  advancing  on  a 
front  extending  from  the  shores  of 
Esthonia  to  the  southern  border  of 
Volhynia.  Minsk,  the  most  eastern 
point  attained,  has  been  entered,  and 
in  the  south  the  fortress  of  Rovuo  has 
been  taken.  The  Germans  are  said  to 
have  captured  9,125  prisoners,  1,353 
cannon — not  counting  machine  guns — 
5,000  motor-cars,  1,000  railroad-cars, 
many  of  them  loaded  with  grain,  and 
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Garden  Full 
/  Gladioli 

W Jk$imQSm 

jf     J       The    Gladiolus 

^^  is  one  of  the  most 

^  satisfactory  flow- 

r    *^  ers    grown  and 

*        there  is  no  reason 

why  every  family 

cannot    enjoy   this 

grand  flower — it  is 

as  easy  to  grow,  as 

the  potato. 

Bloom  from  July  to  frost  if  you 
plant  a  few  bulbs  each  month  from 
April  to  July. 

For  only  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  send  50  Bulbs 
of  our  Grand  Prize  Mixture,  which  covers  every 
conceivable  shade  in  the  Gladiolus  kingdom. 

Last  year  we  sold  thousands  of  these  bulbs  and 
have  received  numerous  testimonials  as  to  their 
merits. 

ORDER  YOUR  BULBS  NOW  so  as  to  have  them 
to  plant  when  you  begin  making  your  garden. 

Simple  cultural  directions  with  every  package. 

Mail    this   advertisement    with    Check.    Money 
Order,    Dollar    Bill  or   Stamps,  or  present  at  our 
store,  and  secure  this  splendid  collection  for  only 
$1.00,  sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
Our  iqiS  Spring  Catalog  sent  on  request. 
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30  &  32  Barclay  Street 


New  York 


YOU  CAN 
EARN    A 


BIG  INCOME 

selling  HOW  TO  LIVE,  the  wonderful  new  book  on 
health  that  has  taken  the  country  by  storm.  100,000 
sold  in  the  past  few  months.  Written  by  America  s 
greatest  physicians — Wiley.  Blue,  Gorgas.  Chittenden, 
Gulick.etc.  Cloth, Ji.oo  net;  special  discount  toagent?. 
Address  Mr.  Hadley,  Funk  o;  Wagnalls  Company. 
New  York  City.  X.  Y. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LAWN 

A    twenty-page  booklet  telling  what  to  do   C  O  C  C 
and  how  to  do  it.     Also  a  130-page  catalos    *     ■*  ™  » 
Will  help  vou   beautify  your  home.     Write  today. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  44,  Oes  Moines,  Iowa 

POWDER  IN  SHOES 
AS  WEI-US  GUNS 

Foot=Ease  to  Be  Added  to  Equip- 
ment of  Hospital  Corps 
at  Fort  Wayne. 

lender  the  above  heading  the  Detroit  Fret 
Press,  among  other  things,  says:  "The  theory 
is  that  soldiers  whose  feet  are  in  good  condition 
can  walk  further  and  faster  than  soldiers  who 
have  corns  and  bunions  incased   in  rawhide.*' 

The  Plattsburg  Camp  Manual  advises  men 
in  training  to  shake  Foot=Ease  in  their  shoes 
each  morning. 

One  war  relief  committee  reports,  of  all  the 
tilings  sent  out  in  their  Comfort  Bag>  or  "Kits.'' 
Allen's  Foot=Ease  received  the  most  praise 
from  the  soldiers  and  men  of  the  navy.  It  is 
used  by  American.  French  and  British  troops, 
because  it  takes  the  Friction  from  the  Shoe 
and  freshens  the  feet.  There  is  no  foot  com- 
forter equal  to  Allen's  Foot  Ease,  the  anti- 
septic, healing  powder  to  be  shaken  into  the 
shoes  and  sprinkled  in  the  foot-bath,  the  stand- 
ard remedy  for  over  2 .j  years  for  hot,  tired, 
aching,  perspiring,  smarting,  swollen,  tender 
feet,  corns,  bunions,  blisters  or  callouses. 

Why  not  order  a  dozen  or  more  -25c.  boxes 
to-day  from  your  Druggist  or  Department 
store  to  mail  to  your  friends  in  training  camps 
and  in  the  army  and  navy.  Adv,  -tisment. 
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Hrpees 

PI  .      Burpee  s 
Jp      Sweet  Peas 

SIX  STANDARD  SPENCERS 

p  or  we  will  mail  one 
TOr  LOC  packet  each  of  the 
following: 

Cherub,  rich  creamy  rose 
Decorator,  rosy  terracotta 
Hercules,  soft  rose  pink  self 
Jack  Tar,  bronzy  violet-blue 
King  White,  lar^e,  pure  white 
Orchid, beautiful  orchid  color. 
' '  The  Burpee  Leaflet  on  Sweet 
Pea  Culture" '  with  each  collec- 
tion. If  purchased  separately 
the  above  would  cost  65c. 

Burpee's  Annual 

The  leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

216  pages  with  103  colored 
illustrations.  It  is  mailed  free 
to  those  who  write  for  it.    A 
post  card  will  do.    Write  for 
your  copy  today  and  mention  this  paper. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


Home  Landscapes 

Yours    for    the   Asking 

The  editor  of  Landscape  Architecture  has  made 
plans  of  various  groups,  some  of  which  may  fit 
your  grounds.  An  artist  has  drawn  them  in 
elevation  and  also  made  sketches  showing  how 
to  plant  and  get  tin-  moat  out  of  your  place. 
Send  for  free  copy  .of  "Home  Landscapes." 

Home  Use  Orchard  ;  Evergreen  or  boundary 
screens;  Flowering  shrubs  and  berries  bright 
all  the  year  ;  Beautiful 
flower  gardens.  Satis- 
factory growth  or  re- 
placed free. 


HICKS 
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Box  D 

WESTBVRY.  L.I. 

Phone  68 


A    LITTLE    TREASURE     FOR     EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to 
clean  every- 
thing  in  and 
about  the 
house.  Hundreds  of  useful  recipes,     i  21110,  cloth.  75  cents. 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


The  Expert  Cleaner 


DREERS 


If  you  follow  the  instructions  in 
our  Garden  Book  your  garden  is 
almost  sure  to  be  a  perfect  success, 
while  if  cared  for  in  a  haphazard 
way  the  result  is  likely  to  be  a  failure. 

256  pages;  four  full-page  color 
plates  and  four  full-page  duotone 
plates;  also  hundreds  of  photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

Jl copy  free  if  you  mention  this  publication 


DREER'S   EXCELSIOR   BEET 

Rich  blood  red  and  fully  as  early  as 
any  of  the  turnip  shape  beet,  besides 
retaining  its  tenderness  and  exquisite 
quality  the  entire  season. 

Packet  10  cts.        Oz.  30  cts. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,        Philadelphia 


airplanes    and    war-materials    officially 

stilted  to  In  of  "incalculable"  value. 

February  22.  Petrograd  dispatches  an- 
nounce that  the  demoralization  of  the 

KtisMan  Army  is  so  complete  that   little 
or   no   resistance   is    being    made    to   the 

German   advance  on   the  city,  despite 
appeals  to  the  people.     In   the  Navj 

there  is  no  discipline  and   the  men  have 

decided  that  they  will  nol  flghl  Longer. 
The  advancing  German   Army  Is  said 

to   consist    of   onh    25,000    men    and    is 

moving  at    its  leisure,  collecting   vasl 

stores  of  arms,  munitions,  and  food  a-  i1 
passes  through  the  country. 

February  23.— London  reports  that  the 
German  invasion  of  Russia  is  con- 
tinuing leisurely  without  encountering 
any  resistance.  The  vanguard  reachee 
Walk,  in  Livonia,  !H)  miles  northeast  of 
Riga.  The  number  of  prisoners  taken 
is  stated  as  two  generals,  12  colonels, 
433  other  officers,  and  S,77()  men. 

The  Bolshevik  headquarters  in  Petrograd 
receives  a  wireless  message  signed  by 
General  Hoffman  stating  that  the 
German  answer  to  the  Russian  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Teuton  peace  terms 
had- been  handed  to  the  Russian  courier. 
The  message  gave1  no  intimation  of  the 
contents,  but  a  delayed  Petrograd  dis- 
patch states  that  the  German  demands 
have  been  widened,  and  in  effect  re- 
quire the  withdrawal  of  Bolshevik 
troops  from  Finland,  Poland,  and  the 
Ukraine,  an  abstention  from  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  these 
territories,  the  payment  of  an  in- 
demnity, the  prolongation  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  for  thirty  years,  and  the 
Germans  to  occupy  Petrograd  as  a 
guaranty  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty. 

February  24. — A  dispatch  from  London 
states  that  the  Bolshevik  leaders  have 
accepted  the  German  peace  conditions, 
which  include  the  relinquishment  of 
all  claim  to  160,000  square  miles  of 
Russian  teraritory,  the  pavment  of 
$1,500,000,000  indemnity,  arid  the  oc- 
cupation of  Petrograd  by  the  Germans. 
In  a  statement  issued  before  this  an- 
nouncement Premier  Lenine  declared 
that  the  Russian  Army  was  demoralized 
and  refused  to  fight. 

A  wireless  dispatch  from  Berlin  to  the 
British  Admiralty  states  that  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Russians 
are  offering  resistance  at  some  points 
the  Germans  continue  to  advance  and 
are  approaching  Reval  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  capturing  about  2,000  pris- 
oners on  the  way.  The  invaders  are 
said  to  have  been  everywhere  greeted 
with  joy  by  the  population.  German 
and  Austrian  war-prisoners,  numbering 
1,600,  were  liberated  at  Walk.  German 
troops  have  entered  Iskorost,  115  miles 
northeast  of  Rovno,  which  was  captured 
on  February  21.  The  Germans  are  now 
reported  as  within  100  miles  of  Kief. 

A  delayed  dispatch  from  Petrograd  states 
that  the  city  is  under  ■martial  law. 

February  25. — A  dispatch  from  Harbin, 
Manchuria,  states  that  the  Japanese 
intend  to  take  early  action  in  Siberia, 
and  there  are  evidences  that  they  have 
long  been  preparing  to  carry  out  this 
move. 

A  dispatch  from  Zurich  states  that  the 
Bolsheviki  have  ordered  the  trial  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  for  high  treason. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  the 
Germans  have  captured  Reval  and 
Pskov,  an  important  railroad  junction 
160  miles  from  Petrograd.  At  the 
present  rate  of  advance  it  is  estimated 
that  the  Germans  should  reach  Petro- 
grad within  a  week. 
February  26. — An  official  proclamation 
issued  by  the  Bolshevik  Government 
calls  upon  men  and  women  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  Red  Battalions  to  defend 
Petrograd  against  the  "cursed  minions 
of  Wilhelm  and  the  German  Kaledines." 

London    dispatches    state    that    advices 


from  Petrograd  announce  that  the 
Sot  >.  t    \rriin  -    an     ft   i-t ing    the   ad- 

\  am-.      ..I      Mi.       <  ;.  emails     e\  er\  A  lure. 

Petrograd    report-    the    reoaptun 

Pskov  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and  at  \ar\a 
the  garrison  and  workmen  have  formed 
an  army  of  10,000  and  gone  to  EtevaL 

i  in.   CENTS  \i.    row  i  it 

February  22. — A    Berlin    dispatch    stab 

that  a  peace  treaty  between  the 
Ukraine  and  Germany  has  been  rati- 
fied. 

February  24. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch 
stales  that  the  comment  of  the  German 

press  indicate-  that  tin  breach  between 
Germany   and    Austria    is   widening. 
Advices  from  The   Hague  state  that   in- 
formal peace  negotiations  with  Roumania 

have  been  begun  at  Castle  BufTtea, 
near  Bucharest.  Territorial  acquisi- 
tions and  economic  preferences  for 
Germany   and    Austria   are    included   in 

the  terms  of  the  Central  Powers. 

February  25.  —  An  official  communication 
issued  in  Berlin  states  that  the  auxiliary 
cruiser  Wolf  has  returned  to  a  home 
port  after  a  cruise  of  fifteen  months. 
She  brings  400  prisoners  and  booty 
valued  at  many  million  marks  obtained 
from  captured  vessels,  eleven  of  which 
were  sunk.  The  Kaiser  confers  the 
Ordre  pour  le  Mcrite  and  several  iron 
crosses  on  the  officers  and  crew. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  Chancellor 
von  Hertling  announces  in  the  Reichs- 
tag that  the  Russian  Government  had 
accepted  the  German  terms  and  that 
the  conclusion  of  peace  must  ensue 
shortly.  German  delegates  are  on  their 
way  to  Brest-Litovsk,  altho  the  Chan- 
cellor admits  that  there  may  be  a  dis- 
pute about  details. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Reichstag,  Count 
von  Hertling  intimates  a  partial  agree- 
ment with  the  four  principles  of  peace 
enunciated  by  President  Wilson,  and 
says  that  a  general  peace  can  be  dis- 
cust  on  such  a  basis,  with  the  res- 
ervation that  the  principles  must  be 
recognized  by  all  states  and  peoples. 
In  Washington  the  statement  of  Count 
von  Hertling  is  regarded  as  in  line  with 
the  usual  vague  German  promises. 

February  26. — Further  dispatches  from 
Amsterdam  state  that  the  German 
Chancellor  in  his  "peace  "  address  before 
the  Reichstag  defended  the  campaign 
against  Russia  as  merely  to  enable 
Germany  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  the 
peace  with  Ukraine;  that  Germany 
had  no  intention  of  establishing  her- 
self in  Esthonia  or  Livonia,  and  that 
self-government  would  be  given  to 
Courland  and  Lithuania,  while  Poland 
was  to  be  created  into  a  free  state. 
Washington  dispatches  state  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  does  not  regard  the  speech 
of  Count  von  Hertling  as  having 
advanced  the  cause  of  peace  in  any 
degree. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

February  20. — Submarine  sinkings  during 
the  past  week  show  a  slight  decrease. 
Following  is  the  report  of  the  British 
Admiralty:  Arrivals,  2,322;  sailings. 
2,393.  Merchantmen  sunk  by  mine 
or  submarine,  more  than  1,600  tons,  12; 
under  1,600  tons,  3,  and  1  fishing-vessel. 
Rome  reports  the  Italian  losses  during 
week  to  have  been  two  steamships  of 
more  than  1,500  tons  and  1  sailing- 
vessel. 

February  23. — A  delayed  dispatch  from 
Madrid  states  that  the  Spanish  steamer 
Mar  Caspio  with  a  cargo  of  cork  for 
New  York  has  been  sunk  by  a  sub- 
marine. The  crew  were  rescued. 
A  Trondhjem  dispatch  to  Copenhagen 
states  that  the  German  steamship 
Dusscldorf  has  been  captured  by  a 
British  auxiliary  cruiser. 

February  26. — Washington  reports  the 
safe  arrival  at  a  European  port  of  an 
American-built  submarine-chaser  with 
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House  of  Mr.  Chauncey  Olcott,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.     Charles  Barton  Keen,  Philadelphia,  Architect 


THE 

HELEN  SPEER 

BOOK./ CHILDREN* 
WHITE   PINE 

TOTS   t  FURNITURE 
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"White  Pine   in  Home-Building" 

is  beautifully  illustrated  and  full  of 
valuable  information  and  sugges- 
tions on  home-building.  Send  to- 
day for  this  booklet — free  to  all 
prospective  home-builders. 

"The  Helen  Speer  Book  of  Children's 
White  Pine  Toys  and  Furniture" — 

a  fascinating  children's  plan  book, 
from  which  a  child  may  build  .its 
own  toys  and  toy  furniture.  Pre- 
pared by  Helen  Speer,  the  toy  ex- 
pert. If  there  are  children  in  your 
home,  sent  free  on  request. 

If  you  are  interested  in  garages,  ask 
also  for  our  Garage  Booklet. 


THREE   of  the    essentials   for   success  in 
building  a  home  are — a   practical   plan, 
artistic    design,    and    good   workmanship. 

But  without  the  fourth  essential — proper 
selection  of  materials — the  other  three  are 
of  little    avail. 

Take  the  matter  of  lumber.  All  woods  are  not  equally 
good  for  all  uses.  One  is  good  lor  one  purpose — 
another  for  another.  Select  woods  for  their  proper 
uses,  and  you  will  have  no  disappointments. 

White  Pine 

Any  architect,  carpenter  or  lumber  dealer  will  tell  you  that  for 
the  outer  covering  of  a  house  —  subjected,  to  the  rigorous 
onslaught  of  rain  and  snow,  heat  and  cold,  sun  and  wind  — 
no  other  wood  is  so  durable  and  holds  its  place  so  well, 
without  warping,  splitting,  rotting  or  opening  at  the  joints,  as 
White  Pine. 

Address  White  Pine  Bureau, 

1321  Merchants  Bank  Buildinc,  St.  Pai  l,  Minn. 


Representing 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 
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"To  make  Uniform  Tires 
the  workmen  must  be 
Uniform  first ' 


Chain-Like  in  Uniformity 
Are  Miller  Tires  and  Men 


Seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  American  tires  are  made  in 
Akron,  Ohio.  Here  motorists  know  more  than  the  average 
about  tire  materials  and  methods. 

Here  the  Miller  regiment  of  champion  tire  builders  first 
became  famous.  And  here  Miller  Tires  outsell  at  retail 
every  other  make. 

Mark  why  this  weight  of  favor  is  for  Miller  Tires  among 

those  qualified  to  judge. 


Tires  99%  Excellent 

First  because  of  Miller  uniform  mileage. 
Because  these 
tires— 99  in  100 
— outrun  stan- 
dard guaran- 
tees. 


1 


UNIFORM 
^MILEAGE 

How  can  you 
tell  in  buying 
other  tires 
whether  you'll 

get  one  that  will   run   5,000  miles  or  fail 
at  1,000? 

Miller  Tires  are  known  as  Uniform 
Tires.  Miller  achieved  this  uniform  mile- 
age by  training  crack  squads  to  build 
uniformly. 

These  men  average  96%  efficient.  The 

tires  they  build  are  99%  excellent.  That 

means     that    less    than     1%    ever  need 
adjustment. 


Miller  Uniform  Tires  are  Geared-to- 
the-Road.  Look  at  their  sharp  rubber 
cogs  that  prevent  the  wheels  from  slipping 
when  you  start. 

They  make  all  roads  safer  by  resisting 
the  tendency  to  skid. 

The  Miller  built-in-side-wall  is  made  of 
Nature-waxed  fabric.  So  Miller  Tires  are 
specially  durable  on  rutty  roads  or  stony 
ones  where  the  sides  of  a  tire  are  exposed 
to  wear. 

Prepare  For  a  Shortage 

Few   workmen    can   be   trained   to   the 

Miller  Uni- 
formity. So 
at  the  best, 
this  year  we 
won't  be  able 
to  supply  more 
than  one  mo- 
torist in   fifty. 

To  get  Uni- 
form Tires,  find  the  Miller  dealer  in  your 
neighborhood  and  speak  for  your  season's 
needs  at  once. 


fltro 


GEARED-T0-THE-R0AD 


For  utmost  air  capacity — size 
for  size—ask  for  Miller  Cord 
Tires.  They  are  wonderfully 
luxurious — yet  not  a  luxury, 
because  they  cost  less  per  mile 
than  any  other  type. 


THE   MILLER   RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner  Tubes — the  Team-Mates  of  Uniform  Tires 
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a  French  crew  on  board  that  had  not 
been  heard  from  since  January  I"). 
Dispatches  to  the  agents  in  New  York 
tell  of  the  sinking  by  a  submarine  on 
February  21  of  the  Leyland  Line 
steamship  Philadelphian,  with  a    large 

OaiJgO  of  foods)  nil's. 
A  Madrid  dispatch  announces  the  sinking 
of  the  Spanish   steamship  Neguri  by  a 
submarine.      The  crew    wen-  landed  on 
I'Yrro  Island. 

Tin:    WAR   in  the   ami 

February  22. —  Italian  War  Office  dispatches 
announce  that  English  aerial  squad- 
rons bombard  enemj  aviation-grounds 
near  the  Oderzo-Portogruare  Railway. 
Three  enemy  planes  are  brought  down 
during  engagements. 
According  to  a  dispatch  from  Buchs, 
Switzerland,  five  Entente  airmen  liv- 
ing aver  the  Alps  bomb  Innsbruck,  the 
capital  of  Austrian  Tyrol,  killing  sev- 
eral persons.  The  German  consulate 
was  hit  and  trains  loaded  with  soldiers 
on  their  way  to  the  Trentino  front  were 
attacked  from  a  low  altitude. 

February  23.  A  Paris  dispatch  announces 
the  death  of  Edward  J.  Loughran,  of 
New  York,  in  an  aerial  combat  with 
four  enemy  machines. 

February  24. — Lieutenant  Thierry,  the 
Belgian  Ace,  is  brought  down  within  the 
enemy  lines  in  a  battle  with  four  ad- 
versaries, a  dispatch  from  Havre  states. 
German  newspapers  reaching  Amsterdam 
Mate  that  several  persons  were  killed 
and  wounded  and  houses  destroyed  dur- 
ing air-raids  on  German  towns  last  week. 

February  25. — The  deaths  of  Lieut.  Leland 
.).  Hagadorn,  of  Orleans,  X.  Y.,and  four 
cadets  as  the  result  of  aeroplane  acci- 
dents are  reported  to  Washington  by 
(leneral  Pershing. 

February  26. — A  London  dispatch  states 
that  75  enemy  airplanes  were  brought 
down  by  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  on  the 
Western  front  from  February  1  to  22, 
inclusive,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  British  Air  Ministry,  and 
120  machines  were  driven  down  out  of 
control.  Twenty  -  eight  Allied  ma- 
chines are  missing.  The  weight  of 
bombs  dropt  was  65  tons.  On  the 
Italian  front  since  the  arrival  of  the 
British  airmen  58  enemy  machines 
have  been  destroyed.  The  British 
losses  were  eight. 

THE    WAR    IN    PALESTINE 

February  20. — A  London  dispatch  states 
that  the  British  Army  in  Palestine 
has  advanced  on  a  front  of  fifteen 
miles  in  the  direction  of  Jericho,  taking 
all  objectives  for  an  average  depth  .of 
two  miles. 

February  22. — -A  London  dispatch  states 
that  Jericho  has  been  occupied  by  the 
British  forces  with  little  opposition. 

DOMESTIC 

February  21. — Placing  the  blame  at  the 
door  of  the  nation's  railroads,  Food 
Administrator  Hoover  declares  that 
during  the  next  sixty  days  this  country 
will  face  the  most  critical  food  period 
in  its  history.  While  not  disputing 
the  needs,  the  Railroad  Administration 
denies  its  responsibility  and  declares 
that  all  foodstuffs  offered_the  railroads 
have  been  moved. 
The  United  States  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
61  to  10,  indorses  the  redraft  of  the 
Administration  railway  control  bill 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce. 

A  message  received  by  his  parents  in 
New  York  announces  the  death  of 
Lieut.  Harold  Kidder  Bulkley,  younger 
son  of  the  New  York  banker,  in  an 
airplane  flight  in  England. 

Eleven  New  York  manufacturers  of  uni- 
forms for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment are  indicted  on  charges  involving 
the  theft  of  army  cloth  valued  at 
$50,000. 


Herbert     L.     Pratt,    v  ice-president    of    the 
Standard    Oil   Company,    with   a    squad 
of    prominent    business    men    will    leav< 
nexi    week   for   France    to    reorganize 

and  direct  the  canteen  service  for  the 
American  Armv  during  the  period  of 
the  war. 

February  22.  The  Administration  rail- 
road control  measure,  which  provides 
for  Federal  control  until  eighteen 
months  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
appropriates  a  fund  of  $500,000,000  for 

Federal     Operation,    is     passed      by      the 

Senate  by  a  viva  v<n  i   v  ote. 
February  23.     President    Wilson    issues  a 

proclamation  in  which  he  fixes  the  price 
of  1(.»1S  wheat  which  must  be  sold 
in  the  market  before  .June  1,  1019 — at 
from  $2  to  $2.28. 
Richard  H.  Clark,  of  Baltimore,  well 
known  in  social  circles  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  is  lined  $50  and  costs 
for  being  idle. 

February  24. — A  dispatch  from  St.  .John, 
X.  V.,  reports  the  wreck  of  the  Red  Star 
steamship  Florizel  on  a  reef  twent.v 
miles  north  of  Cape  Race  during  a 
heavy  gale  and  snowstorm.  Of  the  136 
personson  board,  1 1  are  saved  and  02 lost . 
Completed  figures  show  that  more  than 
30,000  women  have  qualified  to  vote  in 
the  four  Congressional  districts  in  New 

York,  where  special  elections  will  be 
held  on  March  5. 

February  25. — The  Wisconsin  State 
Senate  passes  a  resolution  condemning 
Senator  La  Follette  for  his  attitude 
toward  the  war  by  a  vote  of  26  to  A. 
A  Cleveland  dispatch  states  that  Captain 
Knect,  a  member  of  the  French  Na- 
tional Commission  to  the  United  States, 
declares  that  far  from  being  "bled 
white"  France,  altho  having  lost 
1,000,000  men  in  the  war,  still  has 
3,000,000  men  fighting. 

February  26. — William  H.  Taft  is  named 
as  representative  of  the  public  by  the 
five  conferees  of  capital  who  are  in 
Washington  to  consider  with  labor 
representatives  the  terms  of  an  in- 
dustrial peace  for  the  term  of  the  war. 

FOREIGN 

February  21. — Col.  C.  A.  Repington,  mili- 
tary correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Po.st,  and  Howell  A.  Gwynne, 
the  editor,  are  fined  $500  and  costs  each 
for  the  publication  of  an  article  in 
violation  of  the  military  censorship. 
A  delayed  dispatch  from  Petrograd  con- 
firms the  report  that  the  Aland  Islands 
have  been  seized  by  Swedish  forces. 
The  islands  formerly  belonged  to  Sweden 
and  are  populated  largely  by  Swedes. 

February  22. — Charged  with  spreading  pac- 
ifist propaganda  in  England,  Clarence 
Edward  Boyington  and  Paul  A.  Man- 
ning, American  representatives  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  are  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment. 

February  23.— The  biter-Allied  Labor  Con- 
ference closes  its  session  in  London  by 
accepting  the  war- aims  program  as 
enunciated  by  British  labor  on  Decem- 
ber 28. 

February  24. — The  American  steamship 
Keutra,  plying  between  New  York  and 
Chilean  ports,  is  stranded  near  Coronel, 
and  will  probably  be  a  total  loss.  The 
crew  were  rescued,  a  dispatch  from 
Santiago,  Chile,  reports. 
A  dispatch  from  San  Juan,  Nicaragua, 
states  that  a  revolution  is  in  progress 
in  Costa  Rica.  The  towns  of  Alajuela, 
San  Mateo,  and  Heredia  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels. 

February  25. — The  ten  millions  of  people 
living  in  London  and  adjoining  districts 
are  put  on  a  meat  ration.  They  accept 
the  conditions  cheerfully. 

February  26. — London  announces  that 
lawlessness  in  County  Clare,  Ireland, 
has  rendered  necessary  the  sending  of 
additional  troops  to  assist  the  police. 
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'HE  Reliance  —  a  con- 
vadve,  straight  shape 

-  the  style  that  never 
changes.  A  Florsheim  Shoe 
of  Superior  Quality  that 
combines  dignified  appear- 
ance with  comfort  from  the 
first  to  the  last  day's  wear. 

Eight  to  ten  dollars;  reason- 
ably priced,  value  eon  side  red. 

Ask  for  The  Florsheim  Shoe — 
see  the  Stylcsof  the  Times.  Book- 
let of  Military  scenes  on  request. 

The  Florsheim 
Shoe  Company 

Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 

The  Reliance — 

One  of  two 

hundred 

styles. 

Look  for  name 
in  shoe. 
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Famous  Book  at  a  Bargain 

Mary  Pryor  Hack's  strong  temperance  appeal,"  Hold 
the  Kort."  calling  for  the  banishment  of  alcohol  from 
the  hospital  am)  the  sick-rootn,  a  handsome,  cloth- 
bound  book  of  104  pages. 

Formerly  50c;  Now  25c  Postpaid 
if  you  act  Quicld)  .  Th  is  book,  every  argument  of  which 
is    based    on    actual    tests  and   other  convincing    evl" 

dence.  should  be  read  by  all  those  interested  in  ibis 
vital  question.    < >rder  N( )\V. 

Funk  &  Wa*rnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Profit 
By  This 
Saving 


Save  equally  on  head- 
ing-up,  nlling-in,  num- 
bering or  listing  bills, 
notices,  tickets,  statements,  checks, 
receipts, vouchers,  ledger  sheets,  pay- 
roll sheets,  route  lists,  quotations  and 
many  other  such  operations. 

A  DIREX-ALL  machine  will  do  these 
things  from  6  to  40  times  faster  than  type- 
writers and  with  100%  accuracy.  Pre- 
vents all  end-of-the-month  jam  of  clerical 
work.  Simplifies  sales  promotion  and 
cost-accounting. 

Ask  for  literature  showing  how  DIREX- 
ALL  will   save  for  you  and  how  much. 

Stickney  &  Montague 

New  York,  64  Franklin  St.:  San  Francisco,  Wella-Fanjo 

Bids  ■  Chicago,  180  North  Wabash  Ave.:   Chattanoog-a. 

33  Short  Street;  Canada,  369  Yon*e  St.,  Toronto 

Sato  and  Service  Offices  in  other  Principal  Citie* 

See  Your  Telephone  Book/or  Local  Address 
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Dr.  A.  Reed  Shoes  Will  Keep 
Your  Feet  Warm  and  Dry 

Now  is  the  time  when  you  really 
appreciate  what  it  means  to  wear  Dr. 
A.  Reed  Cushion  Shoes.  No  matter 
how  Bluahy,  wet  and  cold  the  pave- 
ments and  sidewalks  may  be,  your 
feel  are  kept  warm  and  dry  l>>  the 
soft  cushion  insole  for  which  Dr.  A. 
Rt-cd  SIhk'-.  are  justlj  famous. 

The  Original  and  Genuine 


CUSHION  SHOES 


JJ>.SM!TH  SHOEC0.-J0HN  EBBERTS  SHOE  CO. 


Makers  of  Women's  Shovs 

Buffalo 


Makers  of  Mervs  Shoe?  -• 

Chicago 

Wearing*these  shoes  is  like  "walk- 
ing on  velvet."  They  never  need  to 
be    broken   in    and  are    really    "the 

easiest  shoes  on  earth."  Nor  is 
fashion  sacrificed  for  comfort.  Dr. 
A.  Reed  Shoes  are  correct  in  every 
style  requirement. 

Lot  the  Dr.  A.  Reed  dealer  in  your 
locality  fit.  yon  to  a  pair.  If  you  can- 
not secure  them  in  your  city,  write  us. 


Farm  Mortgage  Loans 

Carefully  selected  and  conservatively 
made  in  the  best  agricultural  sections  of 

Kansas  and  Oklahoma 

by  one  of  the  oldest  farm  loan  companies  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  This  business  was  estab- 
lished in  1872  by  L.  U.  Humphrey,  later  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas.    Write  for  booklet  and  list. 

THE  HUMPHREY  INVESTMENT  CO. 

Independence,  Kansas  McAIester.  Oklahoma 


Fur  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
77.    $25  Certificates© I  Deposit  also  tor  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  SCO.  Lawrence. Kans 
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Stability 


In  our  experience  covering  many  years,  no 
investor  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  on  First  Mort- 
gage Real  Estate  Serial  Notes  purchased 
through  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company. 

First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Serial  Notes 

combine  security  with  an  attractive  yield. 
Each  issue  is  secured  by  first  mortgage  on 
improved  property,  whose  ground  value  alone 
often  exceeds  the  loan  total.  All  property  and 
titles  must  satisfy  our  own  experts  in  every 
respect.  Having  approved  the  security,  we 
then  buy  the  entire  issue  of  notes.  Banks  and 
other  careful  investors  throughout  the 
country,  who  want  to  be  safeguarded  against 
forgery  or  over-issue,  are  finding  these  notes 
doubly  attractive,  because  they  receive  the 
original  notes,  certified  by  us  to  be  genuine. 
Under  the  plan  of  issue,  $500  or  multiples 
thereof  can  be  invested,  maturities  can  be 
selected  and  investments  diversified.  Inter- 
est— 5%,  5%%  and  6' \ . 

Write  for  our  current  investment  list  No.  105 

Mercantile    Trust    Company 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

Capital  and  Surplus  $10,000,000 
Saint  Louis 
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As  a  companion  table  to  the  one  on 
Btandard  rail  and  industrial  stocks, 
printed  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  a 
week   ago,    the   reader   will   find    below   a 

table  of  corporation  bonds,  their  high  and 
low  prices  for  the  years  1906  to  MM 7,  the 


high  and  low  for  the  war-period,  and  the 
yield   in   p>  •  on   the   prices   thai 

prevailed  Late  in  February.  This  table, 
like  the  one  of  stocks,  has  been  taken 
from  The  Investment  Weekly,  which  n- 

the  table  for  each  of  its  issues: 


1917 

Har-T 

Price 

Feb.  20, 

1916 

Yield 
P.C. 

h'irst  (,'ratle 

At!.  Cut.  Line  R.R.  1st  Mtge.  4s,  1952 
C  B.Q.— Great  N.  Ry.Joinl  ColL4s,1921 
N.  Y.  C.  &  Hud.  RJt.  Gan'l  3%s,  L99i 
Norf.  &  Western  Ry.  1st  cons.  4s,  1998 
Penna.  R.R.  Gen.  4%B,  1965 

Lake  Shore  Debenture  4s.  1928 

High 

11)2'..  (1906) 

96 

1112",  (1906) 
Mil'  I     1917) 
9754  (1906) 

103'..  (1916) 

104%  (1916) 
IMS',  «1909) 
105%  (1917) 
102K  (1916) 

112%  (1906) 
102     (1907) 
99      (1909) 
103%  (19(17) 

124'.,  (1909) 
114'.  (1909) 
119%  (1906) 
100%  (1916) 

96  (1909) 
1101.;  (khjo) 

95  (1917) 
107     (1906) 

97]  i  (1911) 

107  (1912) 
84%  (1912) 

107  (1909) 
85  (1909) 
76  (1917) 
87%  (1910) 
94  (1909) 
68%  (1917) 
99%  (1916) 

154     (1916) 

Low 

80%  (1917) 

1907) 

69' .,  (1917) 

1917) 

86  (1917) 

77  (1917) 

1907) 

78  (1907! 
77      (1909) 
78%  (1907) 
90-     (1908) 
91'..  (1917) 

1 1917) 

56  (1917) 

81  (1917) 
79%  (1915 
78%  (1907) 
93     (1917) 
50      (1907) 
76%  (1917) 
75'.,  (1908) 
90      (1917) 

82  (1917) 
90     (1907) 

65%  (1917) 
65%  (1917) 

42'4  (1917) 
73      (1917) 

57  (1917) 
54      (1917) 
52      (1917) 
59%  (1917) 
52>i  (1917) 

87  (1917) 
96     (1917) 

High 

<.»;■-.  U9I7. 

1916) 
86%  (1916) 

1914 
104%  (1917) 

95  (J917) 
97',  '1917) 

11)3 ',; t  (1916) 
104%  (1916) 

107-'' s  (1916J 
105%  (1917) 
10214  (1916) 

1114'  -,  (1915) 
83      (1915) 

96  (1917) 
91      (1914) 
96      (1916) 

Kl(i"  k  (1917) 

103%  (1915) 
99%  (1917) 
92%  (1917) 

105%  (1917) 
95      (1917) 

103»i  (1916) 

90     (1915) 
10:%  (1916) 
72  >,  (1915) 
90%  (1915) 
77%  (1916) 
76      (1917) 
75      (1916) 
82     (1916) 
68%  (1917) 
99%  (1916) 
154      (1916) 

Low 
79'  .  (1917) 
91k 

69',  (1917) 

80  (1917) 

86  (1917) 
77      (1917) 
82      (1917. 

91  (1917) 
93%  (1914) 
93%  (1917) 

92  (1917) 
91%  (1917) 

93%  (1917) 

56  (1917) 

81  (1917) 
79%  (1917) 
8134  G917) 

93  (1917) 

89  (1917) 
76%  (1917) 
80%  (1917) 

90  (1917) 

82  (1917) 
90      (1917) 

651-,  (1917) 
65%  (1917) 
42M  (1917) 
73      (1917) 

57  (1917) 
54      (1917) 
52      (1917) 
59%  (1917) 
52%  (1917) 

87  (1917) 
96      (1917) 

82% 
93« . 

72 

81% 
85% 
97% 
98% 
99% 

as 

91 

98 
63 

86% 
76 

87 

94% 

92', 

S4', 

81% 

9C 

85 

91 

70% 
74 

50% 
77% 
61% 
67% 
54% 
66% 
58 
93 
106% 

5  MM 

5  OQ 

5   IM 

.',  in 
5  87 

Beth.  Steel  Co.  1st  Mtge.  5b,  1926 

I  .  s.  Steel  B.  F.  5b,  1968..   . 

5.75 
6.50 
5  05 

m  1st  Coll.  5s,  1933 

So.  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  1st  .Vs.  L941. . 

Second  Grade 

ChL  &  North  West.  Deb.  5b,  1921 

CoL  &  South.  1st  Mtge.  4s,  1929 

5  50 

6.00 

6  25 
6.00 
5.60 

6.00 

Wab.  Ry.  1st  Mtge.  5s,  193!)     

5.26 

South.  Ry.  1st  Consul.  5s,  1994 

Inter.  Rap.  Tr.  Ref.  5s,  1966, 

5.40 

6.25 

Am.  T.  ftT.  Coll.  Tr.  4s.  1929 

..  as 

Kings  Co.  Lt.  &  Pr.  Cold  5s,  1937 

Midvalc  St.  &  Old.  Sink.  Fd.  ev.  5s,  1936 
Chic.  Gas  Lt.  &  Coke  1st  5s,  1933 

Third  Grade  (Speculative) 

Ches.  &  Ohio  conv.  41 2s,  1933 

5.80 

6.30 
5.78 

7.60 

C.  M.  &  St.  Paul  conv.  4'  is,  1932.. 

Scab.  Ry.  Adj.  Income  5s,  1949 

7.30 

10.00 

7.25 

South.  Ry.  Dev.  &  Gen'l  4s,  1956 

Chic  G  Western  1st  4s,  1959 

7  15 
9.50 
9.00 

Chi.  R.  Id.  &  Pac.  ref.  4s,  1934 

Miss.  Pac.  Gen'l  Mtge.  4s,  1965 

Int.  Merc.  M.  1st  &  Coll.  5s,  1941 

Chile  Copper  Coll.  Tr.  cv.  7s,  1923 

7.00 
7.25 
6.25 
5.80 

GAINS  AND  LOSSES  FROM   THE  N*EW 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  OUR  FOREIGN 

TRADE 

That  American  foreign  trade  will  be  much 
restricted,  with  the  full  consent  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  became  virtually  a  fact  when 
the  proclamation  as  to  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  non-essentials  was  issued  from 
the  White  House  in  the  second  week  of 
February.  Nevertheless,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  persons,  voiced  by  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, "all  fears  that  this  step  is  going 
to  create  any  great  industrial  upheaval 
must  be.  mitigated,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
at  present  no  disposition  of  the  officials 
of  the  Government  to  do  anything,  which 
will  unnecessarily  injure  capital  invested 
in  American  industries."  At  the  same 
time,  there  promises  to  be  "another 
shifting  of  industrial  enterprises  and  a 
reformation  of  that  industrial  mobilization 
which  has  already  been  accomplished  for 
war." 

This  writer  understands  that  the  restric- 
tions on  imports  and  exports  had  been 
anticipated  for  some  time.  England  had 
been  forced  to  take  a  similar  step  some 
time  before.  It  is  scarcity  of  merchant 
tonnage  and  the  necessity  of  increasing  our 
forces  in  France  that  have  forced  us  to 
follow  England's  example.  The  War  De- 
partment has  in  its  possession  110  vessels, 
including  the  largest  of  the  interned  Ger- 
man passenger  vessels  and  small  tramp 
steamers  capable  of  making  a'  successful 
trip  across  the  Atlantic.  Before  the  sum- 
mer is  over  the  War  Department  expects 
to  have  a  fleet  of  150  vessels,  and  maybe 


more.  The  tonnage  of  these  vessels  has 
not  been  divulged,  but  it  represents  about 
one-third  of  the  total  transatlantic  tonnage 
flying  the  American  flag.  To  have  one- 
third  of  our  tonnage  used  constantly  in 
moving  troops  and  supplies  to  France 
"means  a  great  drain  upon  the  cargo-space 
which  is  available  to  transport  the  normal 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,"  and 
with  the  markets  of  the  world  "calling 
for  more  and  more  American  supplies  as 
supplies  in  other  quarters  become  the 
scarcer,  this  remaining  two-thirds  tonnage 
would  be  in  great  demand."  It  was  really 
for  the  self-protection  of  the  American 
people  that  the  President  was  forced  to 
take  the  step  and  direct  the  War  Trade 
Board  to  license  all  imports  and  exports. 
In  further  detail  the  writer  says : 

"Those  commodities  of  greatest  bulk  will 
be  the  first  to  come  under  the  closest 
scrutiny.  This  class  includes  chiefly  raw 
materials  going  into  manufactures.  Such 
raw  materials  as  the  United  States  must 
obtain  from  foreign  countries  for  essential 
consumption  will  naturally  not  be  curtailed 
any  more  than  is  necessary.  The  greatest 
curtailment  will  be  in  the  exportation  of 
raw  materials  from  the  United  States.  At- 
tention has  recently  been  called  to  one 
particular  commodity  which  is  most  es- 
sential in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  twenty-two  tons 
of  raw  materials  are  used  to  make  one  ton 
of  finished  product.  The  United  States  has 
been  exporting  the  raw  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  finished  product.  The 
export  restrictions  will  be  here  imposed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  compel  the  manufac- 
ture of  that  commodity  in  this  country. 

"The  name  of  that  commodity  lias  bet  a 
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deleted  because  of  its  military  value. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  understood  thai  it  is  but 
one  of  a  number  of  commodities  upon 
which  a  great  amounl  of  tonnage  can  be 
Baved  by  manufacturing  ii  into  a  state 
ready  for  consumption  before  offering  it 
for  ,\port.     The  export  restrictions  should 

therefore  redound  to  the  meat  benefil  of 
American  industries.  It  will  mean  a  con- 
siderable shifting  in  the  enterprises  in  this 
country,  but  that  is  a  thing,  it  is  believed, 
to  which  American  ingenuity  can  easih  ad- 
just itself.  Many  staple  lilies  of  produc- 
tion, such  production  as  has  been  consid- 
ered   essential    to    the    war,    are    reputed    to 

have  been  overproduced.  A  curtailment  in 
these  industries  has  been  promised  through 
natural  causes  during  the  next  month  or 
two.  Labor  which  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  replaced  in  those  lines 
might  well  be  used  in  the  new  lines  which 
will  undoubtedly  spring  up  as  a  result  of 
the  foreign-trade  restrictions  promised.  In 
this  readjustment  it  i>  anticipated  that  the 
trade  experts  in  the  Advisory  Commission 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  will  be 
of  the  greatesl  assistance. 

"Cargo-space  for  export  is  in  greater 
demand  than  space  for  imports,  judging 
by  the  foreign-trade  figures  provided  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. This  has  been  the  case  for  the 
past  year  or  more,  altho  it  is  true  that 
within  the  past  several  months  the  im- 
ports have  been  increasing  at  greater 
ratio  than  the  exports  have.  A  healthy 
condition  will  be  brought  about  when  a 
balance  is  struck  between  the  two.  For 
some  time  this  predominance  of  exports 
over  imports,  to  which  some  Government 
officials  have  given  the  misnomer  of 
"favorable"  trade  balance,  operated  to  our 
advantage.  The  American  dollar  became 
a  force  in  international  trade. 

"The  overpredominance  of  our  exports 
for  more  than  two  years,  however,  has  at 
last  caused  a  reaction.  The  American  dol- 
lar, as  reported  from  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, has  recently  sold  at  a  discount.  At 
one  time  it  was  believed  that  this  situa- 
tion could  be  controlled  by  embargoing 
the  exports  of  gold  and  silver  and  other 
forms  of  money.  The  licensing  of  foreign 
exchange  did  not  bring  about  that  relief 
in  the  situation  which  was  expected  from 
it.  If  the  restrictions  on  foreign  trade, 
which  now  promise  to  be  more  severe 
than  anything  heretofore  attempted  by 
the  Federal  Government,  do  cut  deep  into 
the  foreign  trade  and  strike  more  nearly 
a  balance  between  imports  and  exports, 
the  exchange  situation  should  tend  to 
take  care  of  itself. 

"Taking  the  contemplated  results  in 
their  total,  it  is  anticipated  by  officials  in 
Washington  that  the  restrictions  on  our 
foreign  trade  will  redound  to  the  general 
good.  It  will  remove  those  unhealthy  in- 
fluences which  have  been  prevalent  here- 
tofore. It  will  make  possible  a  better 
national  bargaining  with  other  countries 
where  the  national  welfare  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  Allies  is  at  stake.  It  will  tend 
to  increase  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  and  will  render  available  a  sufficient 
cargo-space  to  keep  a  large  American  army 
on  the  front. 

"The  restriction  of  imports  and  exports, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  German  submarines,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Allies  on  this  score  is  to  be 
tested  this  summer.  Experts  anticipate 
that  this  season  will  prove  the  defeat  of 
the  submarines  and  will  also  mark  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  that  class 
of  great  maritime  nations.  Our  production 
of  new  merchant  ships  should  begin  to 
have  its  effects  within  the  next  twelve 
months.  If  these  things  develop  as  we  now 
anticipate,  the  curtailment  of  our  foreign 
trade  may  be  but  temporary  and  will  be 
removed  by  this  time  next  year.  By  that 
time  we  will  be  turning  a  greater  per- 
centage of  our  raw  materials  into  finished 
products,  and  each  pound  of  exports  will 
be  far  more  valuable  than  prior  to  the  im- 
position of  these  restrictions." 
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Holding  South  American  Trade 

Since  the  war  began,  trade  between  this 
country  and  South  America  has  more  than 
doubled.  For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
total  will  probably  exceed  $1,750,000,000. 

To  hold  our  advantage,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  conditions  is  essential. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  South 
American  market  is  fundamentally 
sound,  and  the  present  time  offers  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  develop  its 
resources  and  foster  trade  relations. 

Through  its  extensive  connections  in 
South  America 

THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK 

OF  BOSTON 

is  prepared  to  offer  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical assistance  to  manufacturers  and 
merchants  interested.  ' 

This  Bank  has  formed  close  connec- 
tions with  some  of  the  largest  banks  of 
South  America  and  Central  America  with 
the  definite  object  of  promoting  recip- 
rocal trade  relations. 

We  invite  correspondence. 

THE  NATIONAL   SHAWMUT    BANK,    of  Boston.   Mass. 
A   national  reputation  for  conservatism,  sound  judgment  and  strength. 
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Try  Radiant  Light  and  Heat 
for  Relief  from  Pain 

wrong  when  jrou  follow  Nature's  methods     and  that  is 

uh.it  you  do  when  you  use  tin-    rhermolite.     It  is  safe,  practical 

ami  perfected  alone  scientific  lines.      Heat  and  light  rays    the   same  as  in 

sunlight  >plied  directly  to  parts  of  the  body  where  pain  exists.     The 

beneficial  effect  <>t  these  rays  penetrates  thru  the  tissues,  removing  con- 

tion,  the  common  cause  <>t  pain. 

home  treatment  tor  muscular  soreness,  backache,  stiff  neck,  rheu- 
matism,  neuralgia,  sprains,  bruises,  etc.,  the  I'hermolite  is  far  more  con- 
venient and  effective  than  hot  water  applications,  poultices,  and  similar 
methods.  Your  Thermolite  \s  always  ready  just 
needs  attaching  to  an  electric  light  socket.  After  a 
tew  minutes'  application  the  pain  diminishes.  \,> 
ic  ;  no  mystery,  just  plain  common-sense. 
(  >nce  you  have  used  Thermolite  you'll  find  it 
indispensable. 

But —actions  speak  plainer  than  words 
\\Y  want  you  to  give  the  Thermolite  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness. 
Ii  will  probably  help  you,  it  certainly  won't 
harm  you — ami  if  you  don't  want  to  keep  it 
your  money  will  he  cheerfully  refunded. 

Write  us  for  interesting  data  or  send  $7.50 
for  Thermolite  complete. 

Also  sold  bv  surgical  and  electrical  supply 
houses. 

H.  G.  McFaduin&Co.,  42  Warren  St.,  New  York 
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HEAT  AND  LIGHT  INFUSER, 

Originators  of  Scientific  Lighting  Devices 


The  Handyman's  1000  Practical  Recipes 

lusi  the  book  you  need.  Shows  you  how  cheaply  and  prac- 
tically  to  make  the  many  and  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments needed  around  the  home  Will  be  worth  its  price  to 
you  over  and  over  again.     H\  mail.  fS  cents.  . 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Nervous    Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  CHARLES  D.  MUSGROVE,  M.D. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Musgrove  covers  every  phase 
of  his  subject  in  an  unusually  interesting  manner. 
Some  of  his  chapter  headings  are:  Breakdowns  — 
The  Danger  Signal — Health — The  Value  of  Health 
—  Rewards  and  Penalties — The  Human  Engine 
and  How  to  Stoke  It — What  to  Eat — How  to  Eat 
Food — How  Much  Food  to  Take — Fresh  Air — Ex- 
ercise— Baths  and  Bathing  —  Rest — Sleep —  Holi- 
days— Recreation — Hobbies — Work — Worry,  Etc. 

i2tno,  cloth.      $1.00  net:  by  mail$i .07. 

FUNK     &     WAGNALLS      COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^^  Only  Securities  in  B 

New  England 

No  Bonds  No  Preferred  Stock 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  10%  (E«t.  1853) 
PLYMOUTH  RUBBER  7%  (Est.  1894) 
SULLIVAN  MACHINERY  10%  (Est.  1850) 

Price  and  Particulars  on  Request 

EARNEST    E.    SMITH    &   CO. 

52  Devonshire  Street  .    .  Boston 

Member*  New  York  and  Boston 
Stock  Exchanges 


Bulb   Growing   for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.    Tells  all  about  the  planting,  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  bulbs,  indoors  and  out.    Profusely  illus- 
trated.  Cloth.  60c  net,  by  mail  68c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Sound  the  Year  in  the  Garden 


By  H.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  many  popular  books  on  the  subject.  This  is  a 
practical  guide  to  the  care  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  and  raising  of  a  very 
numerous  variety  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

It  is,  moreover,  beautiful  as  a  gift  book  or  for  your  own  enjoyment  as  a 
gallery  of  exquisite  flowers,  etc.  12  splendid  color  plates  and  04  full-page 
half-tones  beautify  its  pages. 

What  To  Do  Each  Month  in  the  Garden 

is  shown  with  directness  and  practicality  in  its   pages.      In   a   hasty 
glance  through  the  index  the  eye  falls  upon  such  subjects  as  Lawns, 
Berries,  Asters,   Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Dahlias, 
Expense  of  Gardens,  Fertilizer,  Flower  Borders,  Frost,  Greenhouses, 
Hardy  Annuals,  Hedges,  Kitchen  Gardens,Lilies.  Vegetables.  Rock  Gardens, 
Rotation  of  Crops,  and  a  host  of  other  things  connected  with  gardens  and  gardening. 
Octavo,  cloth.    Illustrated.     $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2. 16 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.  NEW  YORK 
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Figures  an  to  the  preferenc*  given  bo 
steamship  Line*  l>>  p«  rsons  dow  • 
the  Atlantic  have  been  given  in  a  reporl 
recently  submitted  t>.\  William  C.  Moore, 
landing  agent  ;it  Kih-  Inland  in  Nev  Vork 
Harbor.  There  bae  been  a  great  decline  in 
t In-  tra\ '-I  as  a  consequence  of  t « 
first .  1  he  dangers  t  hat  might  be  encountered 
and,  secondly,  iti<-  keeping  down  of  the 
number  as  much  as  possible  by  tl 
ernment,  which  prohibits  anj  one  from 
going  to  Europe  l>y  refusing  to  issue  a 
passport  if  the  mission  is  purely  a  Bight- 
seeing  trip.  Neutral  vessels  •  1  i < i  the  best 
business,  considering  the  number  of  trips, 
but  the  French  line  headed  the  list  as  to 
total  passengers  carried,  having  carried 
t»,.")4t)  during  the  year  1917  in  crossing 
forty  times.  This  line  as  well  as  the 
American  line  had  continued  to  make 
Bailings  without  losing  any  large  passenger- 
ship  through  the  activities  of  tin-  sub- 
marines. Following  is  a  table  which  shows 
the  number  of  cabin  and  steerage  pas- 
sengers landed  in  New  fork  by  the  larger 
companies: 

Line                        From  <  'abin 

French Bordeaux 6,181 

Norwegian Chri^tiania 

Italian Mediter  1,241 

American Liverpool. . .  5,176 

Scandinavian Copenhagen  2,508 

Scandinavian....       Meditei  2,034 

Holland Rotterdam..  i!,680 

Lamport  &  Holt       South  bnei  2,012 

Cunard Liverpool....  1,954 

White  Star Liverpool I 

Fabre Mediter 235 

V'uhor Mediter \'.> 

dish Gothenburg — 

Greek Mediter 

Anchor Glasgow 287 

Atlantic  Trans London 17 

( !u  naril London 34 

Miscel 39,272 

Totals 68,700       44,883         I 

WHO  AMONG   US  IS  ECONOMIZING 
AND  IN   WHAT? 

Thai  Americans  in  the  mass  have  been 
moved  to  economize  seriously  as  a  war- 
duty  seems  from  various  signs  unlikely 
as  yet.  Many  Americans  have  unques- 
tionably been  economizing,  but  the  prac- 
tise has  become  far  from  general.  In 
spite  of  the  strong  and  even  urgent  demand 
voiced  in  many  circles  during  the  year 
there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  thai 
comparatively  little  result  as  to  food, 
clothing,  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasures  has 
been  secured.  A  writer  in  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  notes  that  it  wafe  announced 
only  a  few  days  ago  that  representati\  es 
of  the  Food  Administration  had  found 
"an  actual  increase  in  the  demand  for 
many  classes  of  consumable  goods."  A 
recent  publication  dealing  with  a  food- 
survey  with  respect  to  sugar  showed  "an 
actual  advance  for  the  year  over  the  pre- 
ceding five-year  average  in  the  consump- 
tion of  that  article."  In  many  classes  of 
durable  merchandise  reports  of  dealers  were 
to  the  effect  that  "demand  was  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  their  capacity  to  supply." 
The  writer  adds  that  "a  variety  of  in- 
dications pointing  in  the  same  direction" 
might  be  cited,  "confirmatory  of  the 
general  and  evidently  well-founded  im- 
pression obtained  by  one  who  looks  about 
him  with  intelligence  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  country." 

This,  however,  "does  not  mean  thai 
there  has  been  no  saving  anywhere." 
Some  classes  in  the  community  and  some 
sections  of  the  country  "have  undoubtedly 
seen  their  duty  more  clearly  than  others." 
and  have  refrained  from  wasteful  expendi- 
ture in  various  directions.  Such  as  these 
have  begun  the  process  of  cutting  down, 
even  in  certain  articles  formerly  classed  as 
necessaries,"   but  all  their  efforts   "seem 
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to  have  been  offset  by  the  greater  dispo- 
sition of  others  to  spend."  Perhaps  the 
most  encouraging  sign  thus  far  observed 
is  found  in  the  fact  thai  a  marked  reduc- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  importation  of 
luxuries.  A  compilation  by  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  shows  that  in 
many  articles  of  luxury  imported  the 
l!U7  imports  were  from  20  per  cent,  to  50 
per  cent,  below  those  o!  the  earlier  year 
of  the  war,  despite  the  facl  that  in  most 
cases  prices  per  unit  of  quantity  were 
higher  than  in  earlier  years. 

The  list  is  a  long  one  ami  includes  many 
articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  personal 
adornment.  Diamonds,  pearls,  laces, 
plushes,  ribbons,  hats,  bonnets,  leathers, 
jewelry,  glove-leather,  fruits,  oilves,  olive- 
oil,  cheese,  macaroni,  cream,  and  confec- 
tionery all  showed  a  marked  fall-off  in  1017. 
Precious  stones  showed  a  reduction  of  8 
million  dollars  when  compared  with  the 
importations  of  1916,  pearls  alone  over 
6  million  dollars'  reduction,  diamonds, 
cut  but  not  set,  a  reduction  of  about 
4  millions.  Art  Avorks  showed  a  fall  of 
aliout  .'5  million  dollars  and  approxi- 
mately   4    millions    when    compared    with 

1914.  The  cotton  laces  imported  in  1917 
were  nearly  7  million  dollars  below  those 
of  1916  and  14  million  dollars  below 
those  of  1914.  In  silk  laces  the  value  of 
imports  was  but  little  more  than  one-half 
that  of  1910,  silk  plushes  less  than  one- 
half,  and  silk  ribbons  only  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  191.")  imports.  The  hats  and 
bonnets  imported  in  1917  were  slightly 
less  in  value  than  in  earlier  years,  despite 
higher  prices.  This  was  also  true  of  jew- 
elry, platinum,  musical  instruments,  auto- 
mobiles, glove-leather,  tanned  goatskins, 
and  many  other  articles.  The  feathers 
imported  in  1917  amounted  to  about  3 
million  dollars  in  value  against  over  5 
millions  in  1915,  and  more  than  6  millions 
in  1914.  In  ostrich-feathers  alone,  the 
imports  of  1917  were  less  than  a  half- 
million    dollars    against    iy2    millions    in 

1915.  Drest  furs  and  manufactures  of 
fur  showed  a  decline,  but  undrest  fur  an 
increase.  Further  interesting  facts  are 
presented  in  this  compilation: 

"In  foods  of  the  character  usually  con- 
sidered luxuries,  the  fall-off  is  distinctly 
marked.  Cheese,  chiefly  brought  from 
France.  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  shows  for 
1917  but  6  million  pounds  against  28 
millions  in  1916,  39  millions  in  1915,  and 
55  millions  in  1,914.  Cream  imported  in 
1917  chiefly  from  Canada  was  but  770,000 
gallons,  against  1,,321,000  gallons  in  1915 
and  2.230,000  in  1914.  Olives,  chiefly 
from  Italy  and  Spain,  are  in  1917  only  \y2 
million  gallons  against  over  6K  millions 
in  1915,  while  olive-oil  shows  a  fall  of 
over  a  million  dollars  in  value  in  the 
1917  imports  when  compared  with  1915. 
Macaroni,  of  which  the  foreign  product 
may  perhaps  be  classed  as  a  luxury  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
now  turns  out  12  million  dollars'  worth 
per  annum,  shows  an  importation  in  1917 
of  but  1  million  pounds  against  over 
K>  millions  in  1916  and  more  than  33 
millions  in  1915.  Malt  liquors  imported  in 
1917  were  but  \y2  million  gallons  against 
2J-6  millions  in  1916  and  over  bx/2  millions 
in  1914.  Gin  imports  in  1917  were  onlv 
230,000  gallons,  against  536,000  in  1916 
and  nearly  1  million  in  1914.  Champagne 
imported  in  1917  was  167,000  dozen  quarts 
against  239,000  dozen  in  1916,  and  mineral 
waters  in  1917,  214,000  dozen  quarts, 
against  574,000  dozen  in  1916,  and  951,000 
dozen  in  1914.  Even  the  gum-chewers 
seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  general  im- 
pulse for  a  reduction  of  expenditures, 
since  the  quantity  of  chicle,  the  chief 
constituent  of  chewing-gum,  shows  a  fall- 
off   of   about    1    million   pounds   in    1917 


REVEILLE  SOUNDS! 

\Y7HEN  there's  just  five  minutes  to  clean 
*  *  up — when  everything  means  HASTE, 
SPEED — then  you  will  appreciate  the  Gem 
Damaskeene  Razor.  It's  always  sure — always 
dependable  when  minutes  count. 

The  Gem  Damaskeene  Blade  edge  is  unmatched  (or 
keenness,  smoothness,  durability!  In  sealed,  waxed- 
paper  wrapped  '  package — moisture,  dust  and  rust 
proof — *even  blade*  for  35c.     50c  in  Canada. 

New — Special — Compact.    Khaki  Service  outfit  in- 
cludes Gem  Damaskeene  Razor  complete  with  seven 
Canada      blades  and  shaving  and  stropping  handles. 

Gem  Cutlery  Company,  Inc.,     -    New  York 
"THE  BLADE  ITSELF" 


Canadiur  Branch 

591  St.  Catherine  St  .  W 

Montreal 


"THE  ENCLOSED  BLADE" 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

by  Jules  Payot,  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Aix,  France.  Au- 
thorized translation.  Thirty  editions  in  fifteen  years.  Shows 
the  way  to  success  and  happiness  by  proper  training  of  the 
will.  Will  make  life  over  for  you.  izmo.  cloth.  $1.50:  by  mail, 
$1.62.    Funk  4  Wagrnalls  Company,  384  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Polish    Up    Your   English 


Get  the  vest-pocket  guide.  "Better  Say."  and  avoid  miMi'-c 
of  words.  It  will  make  you  speak  clear,  clean-cut,  correct 
and  convincing  English.  Small  in  sine  but  big  in  usefulness. 
Bv  mail.  23  cents.  Dept.  80s.  FUN  i:  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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MANDOLIN 

The  Finest  Mandolin  Tone  Ever  Heard 

This  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  our  long  career 
as  mandolin  makers.      Observe  these  great  features: 


E   «3 

«3 


1.  Violin  Back. 

2.  Compensating  Tailpiece 


3.  Scientific  Scale. 


Bernardo  De  Pace,  the- 
PAGANJNlofthe  Man- 
dolin,  says:  ' '  The  finest 
mandolin  tone  the  world 
has  heard." 


Also  many  other  refinements  that  the  average  maker  never  ^h 

dreamed  possible  are  to   be   round   in   our  "Own -Make."  4—" 

You  owe   it  to  yourself  to  hear  it  and  test  it.  *« 

Special  Terms :      In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  all  4^j 

lovers  of  the  Mandolin  to  ace  aire  one  of  the  Lyon  &  Healy  a5 

Own-Make  we  will  this  month  arrange  so  that  you  can  play  J 

as  you  pay.     Write  for  our  Introductory  Offer.  ^iJ 

43 
Ask  your  dealer  or  wnte  to  us  for  a  beautiful 

catalog  containing  illustrations  in  full  colors  A— n 
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Lyon  &  Healy  ".tiisxs*  Chicago  ♦§ 

Everything  Known  in  Music  World's  Largest  Music  House  4 — 1 
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"I   Got   the  Job!" 

• 
"I'm  to  be  Manager  of  my  Department 
starting  Monday.  The  boss  said  he  had 
been  watching  all  the  men.  When  he 
found  I  bad  been  studying  at  home  with 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
he  knew  I  had  the  right  stuff  in  me— that 
I  was  bound  to  make  good.  Now  we  can 
move  over  to  that  house  on  Oakland  Ave- 
nue and  you  can  have  a  maid  and  take 
things  easy.  I  tell  you,  Nell,  taking  that 
course  with  the  I.  C.  S.  was  the  best  thing 
I  ever  did." 

Spare-time  study  with  the  I.  C.  S.  is  winning 
promotions  for  thousands  of  men  and  bringing 
happiness  to  thousand!  of  homes  all  over  the 
world.  In  offices,  shops,  stores,  mines,  mills  and 
on  railroads,  I.  C.  S.  trained  men  are  stepping  up 
to  big  jobs,  over  the  heads  of  older  men,  past  those 
whoseonly  qualification  is  long  service. 

There  is  a  Job  Ahead  of  YOU 

Some  man  is  going  to  be  picked  for  it.  The  boss 
can't  take  chances.  When  he  selects  the  one  to  hold 
•t  he  is  going  to  choose  a  trained  man  with  sound, 
practical  knowledge  of  the  work.  Get  busy  rinht 
now  and  put  yourself  in  line  for  that  promotion. 
You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home 
through  the  InternationalCorrespondence Schools, 
just  as  nearly  two  million  men  have  done  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  just  as  more  than  100,000 
men  are  doing  today. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark  and 
mail  this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the  same  way — 
and  make  it  right  now. 

nNTERHATioSL"cORVESroVDiircrsCH00LS 

BOX  4895  ,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

I  Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
I  th«  position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
T  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
_  Electric  Lighting 

Electric  Railway* 
_  Electric  Wiring 
m  Telegraph  Engineer 

Telephone  Work 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Machine  Shop  Practice 


Gaa  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
HUE  FOKKM'.N  OK  1  llfl'B 
Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
I'll  MllIMi  AND  MEATUS 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Textile  Overseer  or  6upt. 
CHEMIST 


SALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING 

Window  Trimmer 

Show  Card  Writer 
C  Sign  Painter 

Railroad  Trainman 
M  ILLUSTRATING 

Cartooning 
"BOOKKEEPER 
H. Stenographer  and  TrpUi 

Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
_  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
_  Railway  Accountant 

Commercial  Law 
_  GOOD  ENGLISH 

Teacher 

Common  School  Subject* 

Mathematics 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

Railway  Mail  Clerk 
_  ACTOMOBILR  OPERATINO 

Aato  Repairing     I  _  Spanish 

Navigation  *"  German 

AGRICULTURE     I      Frsneh 

Psulh-rRablnr     ID  Italia. 


I 


Name 

Present 
Occupation. 

Street 

and  No 


City. 


-State. 


Do  You 


If  so,  The  Preparation 

of  Manuscripts  for  the 

,  _       m*        ^j.   Printer    will    show    you 

WW  1*1  %Q  s     'lcm  t0  PrePat"C  your  copy 
and    choose_  a   publisher. 

Price  75  Cents 

FUNK  &  YVAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Ride  While  You  Pay 


"\ATE  will  ship  you  the  New 

*  »  Arrow  on  liberal  terms  of 
$5.00  down  and  the  balance  in  small 
monthly  payments  as  low  as  $5.00  per 
month.  This  offer  is  open  to  everyone 
including  boys  and  girls  under  21 
years  of  age  providing  the  order  is 
signed  by  parents  or  guardian. 

No  Raise  in  Prices! 

You  can  still  buy  the  new  ARROW 

Bicycle  at  the  old  rock-bottom  bef  ore- 

-the-war  price.    The  increasing  cost 

of  material  may  force   us  to  raise 

prices  at  any  time.    So  write  Itodav. 

and  get  full  information  on   prices 

and   models.    Send  your  name  and 

address  for  booklet.    No  obligations.  Write  today. 

Arrnw  P.vrlp  Pn    19,h  Street  and  California  Avenue 
HirUWUyCie  \>*J.  Dept.2403  Chicago.  Illinois 
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article,  in  which  are  mow  n  t  hi    import 
principal   luxuriei)  into  i  li>    I  mi. . 
in    1917,  compared   «iili    1916,    1915,  and 
I'M  l,  some  of  i  bene  fljji  •  rred 

to  in  ili«'  above  summary,  l>ut  others  not: 


mr 

1916 

- 

17.4 

22,11 

Lbs. 

1,011 

16,114,005 

96,141,048 

$ 

1.172,057 

9,457 

1,422,339 

rVutomobilea 

No 

1,428 

221 

* 

119,00(1 

770,319 

327 

5,854,000 

7,250 

7,916 

$ 

3,198,153 

2.17 

X 

12,862 

20.451,984 

Hl.753.C31 

Embroiderirx 

- 

l,76fl 

1,947,927 

7,188 

curtains' 

X 

311 

571,410 

12 

* 

7,281 

10,892,908 

ln.271  700 

15.1- 

- 

1,502,000 

2,777,842 

1,171,924 

1.327 

\  eik  or  veilings 

- 

22,039 

Plushes,  velvets,  etc 

Sq.  ids. 

2,24' 

4,227,528 

3,484 

S 

1,540 

2,018 

1,41 

l,7l 

China,  etc.,  decorated 

> 

3,51- 

32327,590 

6,10 

Ft  aihir- 

> 

2,908 

I.u6(),077 

5,336,812 

28,715 

Gal 

1,520 

3.7' 

13,130 

- 

1368 

2,742,684 

1,551,152 

("•Id  A  silver  jewelry . 

1 

252,000 

307,510 

S7.150 

775,364 

l.i  ather — Oiove. 

% 

86,000 

3111,345 

562,438 

1,463,230 

(loatskius,  tanned 

- 

90,000 

7,894,567 

2.21  9,050 

1,779,457 

i    Cheese 

Lbs. 

6,360,000 

515,766 

'19,345 

55. 177.1  44 

t 

2.579,000 

7,595,263 

7,778.497 

9,706,64.-1 

:    Cream 

Gal 

772,000 

920,808 

1,321,538 

2,2_ 

$ 

730,000 

802,971 

1,138,151 

1,945.497 

dils:  Olive,  edible.  . 

Gal 

6,78  i 

7,382 

6,368372 

6,78 

$ 

9,361 

10,407,608 

8,11 

8,421,499 

nt-paper,  books,  etc. 

- 

5,789,000 

2,359,219 

1.027,509 

Platinum,  liimfd.  and  ingots 

Troy  Qa. 

31,000 

53,584 

61,437 

- 

2481 

3,157,319 

2.412.0C8 

2,976,623 

Precious  stones — total 

s 

1.'.  1*0,000 

51,590,080 

26,521,339 

19,764,987 

Diamonds — cut,  not  set. 

> 

19,201,000 

24,276,882 

13,140,548 

12,022,146 

Pearls  not  struiin 

V 

5,168,000 

11,972,018 

4,309,827 

2.142,221 

Silk:  laces,  embroidery,  etc                                            

- 

2,980,000 

5,567,547 

3,264,527 

3,597 

Plushes,  velvets,  etc . . . .                                          

Lbs. 

172,000 

309,589 

686,084 

s 

l.l'OS.OOO 

1,545,480 

1,312,684 

2,468 

Ribbons,  etc 

> 

150,000 

227,131 

1,574,226 

2,317,71t. 

Ginger  root,  ungrouud. 

LIks. 

3,454,000 

6,079,503 

4,329,569 

3,528,142 

s 

333,000 

477  289 

226,994 

152,324 

M;ilt  liquors  

Gal 

1.576,000 

2,619,564 

2,235,042 

5,807,348 

- 

1.137,00(1 

1,561,798 

1,199,756 

2.440,953 

Cordials 

Gal. 

284,000 

355,354 

315,580 

446,724 

s 

697,000 

887,417 

683,409 

938,635 

Gin 

Gal. 

231,0011 

536,328 

711,669 

925,362 

v 

461,000 

565,926 

696,636 

860,590 

Champagne. . .                                                              

Doz.  Qts. 

167,0011 

239,441 

140,985 

144,245 

S 

2,973,000 

4,078,773 

2,472,624 

2,471,856 

Mineral  waters.                                            

Doz.  Qts. 

214,000 

574,480 

536,136 

951,228 

1 

257,000 

626,797 

550,071 

874,094 

Candy                                                           

Lbs. 

318,000 

766,746 

included  in 

tides  prior  to 

Jan.  1,  1916 

1 

58,000 

127,856 

Tobacco,  leaf  for  wrappers                              

Lbs. 

5,667,000 

5,881,550 

3,756,212 

7,862,932 

s 

7,551,000 

8,519,862 

4,646,946 

9,992,256 

W  ood,  briar  rout 

- 

417,000 

557,244 

297,57m 

371.2"::; 

'Estimated. 

When  our  exports  are  studied,  the 
changes  to  be  noted  are  quite  different  in 
character.  Here  we  often  find  notable 
increases,  but  they  are  mainly  in    articles 


needed  in,  or  used  in,  the  war.  The  table 
is  limited  t.o  ''exports  of  principal  luxuries 
from  the  United  States"  in  1917  as  com- 
pared with  1916,  1915,  and  1914: 


mi: 

me 

m  i 

1914 

Art  works. 

^ 

285,000 

486,647 

314,865 

1,100,825 

Athletic  goods . 

- 

1,336,000 

660,016 

696.860 

695,878 

Blacking  and  polish 

v 

1,032,000 

903,052 

649*278 

546,391 

Autos,  passenger 

No. 

64,001. 

61,947 

41,864 

32,335 

- 

51,803,000 

43,725,087 

55,045,090 

19,521,708 

Chewing-gum. 

S 

1,459,000 

942,511 

not   sepa 

ratelv  stated 

Confectionery. 

$ 

2,016,000 

2,126,776 

1 ,530,313 

1,185,894 

Cotton:  Laces  and  embroidery 

- 

1,550,000 

771,742 

382,443 

264,294 

Flowers,  cut 

s 

106,000 

98,810 

not   sepa 

ratelv  stated 

Canned  peaches . 

> 

5,511  ,000 

no  data 

no  data 

no  data 

Furs,  unrnfd.,  raw    . 

I 

9,848,000 

8,444,731 

::.  698,964 

10,206,935 

Furs,  drest  and  manufactures  of  . 

X 

3,885,000 

5,11(18,751 

I.I  '29. 535 

1,310.777 

Plate  Ejlass 

1 

2.181,000 

1.868,117 

1,51  II  1.727 

193,874 

Gold  and  silver — manufactures  of 

- 

509,000 

659,682 

437,879 

103,623 

Gold  and  silver  jewelry 

i 

1,135,000 

1,332,326 

842,410 

798,641 

Leather — Glove 

. 

1,407 

1.111.876 

199,046 

118.222 

Patent ... 

- 

5,977  000 

6,998 

1,06 

1,651.  'I  ' 

Bid 

S,|.  I'l 

60.198,000 

106,249,449 

92,708,240 

74,839, 19S 

, 

25.028.00C 

20,146,618 

17.170.670 

13,290.170 

Musical  instruments. 

$ 

i>62.000 

-1.896 

2,723,065 

2,4s 

Perfumery,  etc; 

. 

:;,  674.li,  i.i 

•  16,195 

2,182,086 

1,513,816 

Motion-picture  film.-  not  i  itposed 

Lin.  Ft. 

55,548.000 

60,304,446 

125,857,800 

88,401,445 

t 

1,232,0011 

1,883,427 

2,857,800 

S.581,138 

Motion-picture  filio 

Lin,  i'l. 

110,838,000 

164.214. 131 

72.906.5:!:; 

29. 1 7 

S 

6,308,000 

7,377, IMS 

3,855,374 

[,161,482 

Plated  ware,  except  cutlery 

t 

'.  186,000 

1,646,715 

Platinum,  umnfd .... 

Troy  Oz. 

4,000 

1.1.45 

s 

228,000 

97,998 

Platinum,  manufactures  of 

57,000 

83,864 

Silk  manufactures 

t 

7,809,000 

6.334.493 

3,641,098 

2,408,627 

Wines,  liquors,  etc 

« 

1,202,000 

1,628,699 

1,516,698 

3,583,060 

Other  beverages .  . 

I 

131,0nn 

343,636 

147,938 

365,049 

Tobacco,  umnfd.  leaf 

1 

46,616,001) 

62,626,459 

52,164,872 

13,877,341 

» 

11.399,000 

7,584,345 

1  I0L094 

1. 127,449 

Ciears  and  cheroots 

$ 

56,000 

36,535 

32.122 

Tobacco,  plug 

s 

1,375,000 

1,430,256 

1.121,073 

1,741 

Tobacco,  smoking 

1 

1,088,000 

1,123,828 

1  UI7.276 

SIM 

$ 

2  028,000 

2,017,354 

1,610,164 

1. a,  i,u\     Difirslj'ui     Miirih    <>.     I'll!: 


I-Beams — the  standard  load  carriers 


The  patented,  forged- 
steel  I-Beam  carries  all 
the  load.  The  driving 
parts  are  confined  en- 
tirely to  driving, 

The  strength  and  light 
weight  of  the  1-Beam 
makes  Torbensen  Drive 
long-lasting  and  econom- 
ical. 

Driving  at  the  Wheel 
and  near  the  Rim  gives 
great  driving  leverage 
—  great  pulling  power. 


For  years,  I-Beam9  have  been 
the  standard  load-carriers  in 
every  branch  of  mechanical 
engineering  because  they  are 
lighter  for  their  strength  than 
any  other  known  structure. 

Long  ago  motor  truck  engi- 
neers adopted  the  I-Beam  as 
standard  for  front  axles  be- 
cause it  makes  trucks  stronger, 
lighter  and  longer  wearing — 
and  because  it  reduces  wear  on 
front  tires. 

Admittedly,  I-Beams  would 
have  been  standard  for  rear 
axles  also,  but  mechanical  ob- 
stacles made  them  almost  im- 
possible to  use  with  ordinary 
drives  —  although  their  use 
would  naturally  have  made  all 
rear  axles  stronger  and  lighter. 


Torbensen  Internal  Gear 
Drive  carries  the  load  on  a  pat- 
ented, forged-steel  I-Beam.  No 
other  rear  axle  drive  has  or  can 
have  this  I-Beam  load-carrier. 
This  I-Beam  makes  Torbensen 
Drive  stronger  than  other  types 
and  almost  cuts  the  weight  in 
two  where  carrying  capacities 
are  equal. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  great  increase 
in  rear  tire  mileage  and  emphatic 
reductions  in  repair  costs,  gasoline 
and  oil— all  matters  of  record. 

The  leadership  of  internal  gear 
drive,  over  other  types,  is  thoroughly 
established.  Torbensen  Drive  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  all  internal 
gear  drives — and  this  explanation  of 
the  mechanical  superiority  of  the  I- 
Ream  indicates  clearly  why  this  is  *<>. 

Send  for  the  interesting  booklet. 
"Driving  at  the  Wheel  and  near  the 
Rim." 


THE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Largest  Builder  in  the  World  of  Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 


INTERNAL    GEAR 


UCK 


•II 
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TO  regain  health,  to  reestablish 
to  the  tired  body  or  to 
the  cura- 
of  i  he 

White  Sulphur 
Springs 

IVES  J'  l  1RG1NIA 

Long    recognized    as    the    American    Cure. 
Modern  bath  establishment,  finest  in  America. 
r>pT-d  vuih   all   the  approved    treatments. 
THE  RADIUM.  NAUHEIM.  VICHY  AIX 
DAUCHE.    RADIO   ACTIVE    SULPHUR 
and  MUD  BATHS,  important  in  the  treat 
ment   of    GOUT.    RHEUMATISM.    NEU 
RASTHENIA.    DYSPEPSIA.    LIVER    DIS 
ORDERS,  and  other  ailments 

THE  GREENBRIER 
HOTEL 

Open  All  the  Year  European  Plan 

Booklet  on  Request 
FRED  STERRY  J.  H.  SLOCUM 

Managing  Director  HenJenl  Manage- 


"Mm—m— m 

Baby  jnsi  loves h 


Baby  Educator 

FOOD 

Teething  Ring 

Made  nf  lioiicy-iweetn 
cereals,  l>:ike<l  bard. 
Sim/ hen  — Feeds 
—Hfourithei 

At  Druggists  or  ( .'ni- 
ce rs —  or  two  litis  pan- 
paid  for  fitly  cents. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR 
FOOD  CO. 

40  Educator  Building.  Bos! 


lloW    ol  I!   CHEMICAL   JMHSTKII  - 
HAVE  <.H()W  N 

Before  the  war  Germany  sold  to  the 
United  States  gomewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1250,000,000  worth  of  chemicals 

,  ar.  Bj  the  tim*'  the  war  is  over 
Germany,  in  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times,  "will  have  loai  thai 
valuable  special  oommeroe,  because  the 
ohemists  of  the  United  StateB,  spurred  bj 
necessity ,  have  learned  to  do  what  the 
Germans  accomplished."  Prof.  I).  I). 
Jackson,  of  ( lolumbia  University,  is  quoted, 
after  surveying  more  than  three  years  of 
war,  as  seeing  it  as  a  "struggle  of  the 
ohemists,  who  were  called  upon  to  furnish 
materials  for  bombing  and  gassing,  fuels 
for  ambulances,  supplies  for  automobiles 
and  airplanes,  guneotton  for  torpedoes, 
high  explosives  for  depth  bombs,  cement 
for  concrete  defenses,  gas-masks,  oils, 
and  concentrated  foods,  potash,  nitrogen, 
and  phosphorus  compounds  for  fertilizer, 
khaki  color  for  soldiers'  uniforms,  and 
numerous  pharmaceutical  products  for  hos- 
pitals." Before  the  war  Germany  supplied 
I  he  world  with  the  better  grades  of  chemical 
apparatus  and  reagents,  and  the  United 
States  alone  bought  many  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  laboratory  glassware!  an- 
nually. Since  all  of  these  importations 
ceased  we  have  been  able,  Professor  Jack- 
son said,  to  make  our  own  glassware,  of  a 
quality  superior  to  that  manufactured  in 
Germany  or  Austria.  Professor  Jackson 
is  quoted  in  detail: 

"Before  1914  every  pound  of  synthetic 
phenol  came  from  Europe.  Now  a  score 
or  more  plants  are  producing  it  in  large 
quantities,  chiefly  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  picric  acid  for  war-purposes. 
The  September  Chemical  Engineer  stated 
that  the  Edison  works  at  Orange,  N.  J., 
are  furnishing  regularly  3,000,000  pounds 
of  phenol  a  month. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war  potash 
salts,  as,  for  instance,  pearl  ash,  was 
selling  at  less  than  three  cents  a  pound, 


and    shortly    alter    the    prici     in-,     to   Sl.,',0 
a    pound,    or    more.       Industrial    establish- 
ments   were    obliged    to    use    Bubstil 
for  all   potash   compounds  or  k<>  ou1    "i 
business.     Germany   produced   practically 

all    of    the    potash    al     thai     time.       To-day 

many  methodi  an   employed  in  this  coun- 

trj  to  produce  potash,  Bomi  of  which  maj 
well  compete   with  the  German  products 

alter  the   \\  ar. 

"Before    the    war    (orinain     made    - 
of    our    colors     used     in     textill         It  a  titer. 

straw,  feathers,  paper,  ink,  pigments, 
varnishes,     and     for     innumerable    other 

products  of  our  manufacture.  At  presenl 
we  are  ourselves  manufacturing  a  quantity 

of  color-compounds  equal  to  that  used  by 
us  in  normal  times,  ami  the  number  of 
colors  produced  is  constantly  increasing. 
Many  concerns  now  manufacturing  dye- 
stul'f  intermediates  have  their  own  nitric 
acid,  oleum,  nitration,  sulfonation,  ami 
acid  ivco\  cry  plants, 

'With  proper  legislation  we  can  manu- 
facture on  a  competitive  basis  practically 
every  chemical  product  which  we  now 
import.  Cheap  labor  is  not  a  factor  of 
importance.  The  tremendous  advantage 
which  Germany  had  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  has  taken  more  than  three  years 
to  counteract,  and  the  result  has  been 
an  awakening  in  other  countries  to  the 
necessity  of  furthering  the  chemical  ami 
metallurgical  industries  .in  every  possi- 
ble way. 

"The  Germans  have  for  many  years 
realized  the  grave  necessity  of  further- 
ing the  work  of  the  chemist  and  the 
chemical  engineer  for  warfare,  as  well  as 
for  the  necessities  of  industry  in  time  of 
peace.  They  knew  that  by  developing 
their  enormous  color  establishments  in 
peace  times  they  were  producing  factories 
which  could  be  readily  changed  over  to 
explosive  works  in  time  of  war. 

"They  realized  that  the  industries  for 
the  fixation  of  nitrogen  used  in  ferti- 
lizers in  time  of  peace  could  also  be  used 
for  the  production  of  enormous  quan- 
tities of  picric  acid  and  trinitrotoluene 
in  war-time.  They  realized  the  neces- 
sity for  acetone,  synthetic  phenol,  indus- 
trial alcohol,  and  all  the  numerous  sol- 
vents and  compounds  used  in  peace  as 
a  still  greater  necessity  for  war." 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


PEND  YOUR  VACATION 
.MSHIMGTON  STATE 

Evergreen    and    evercool! 
Snow-capped  mountains,  vir- 
gin   pine    forests,     national 
parks,   seas,    lakes,    water- 
falls, roads    into   the   heart 
of  it  all!     And  Alaska,  the 
wonderland    at   our   door! 
This  book  .beautifully  illus- 
trated, tells  you.      Write 

I.  M.HOWELL,  Sec  'y  of  Slate 

Dept.  L,    Olympia,  Wash. 


fOUTH  AMCRIC* 

Direct  service,  without  change,  on  new  Amer- 
ican steamships  between 

NEW  YORK  and  VALPARAISO 

Sailing  via  the  Panama  Canal.  Stops  at  prin- 
cipal ports  of  Peru  and  Chile.  Fuli  informa- 
tion and  sailing  dates  on  request. 

U.   S.   &   PACIFIC    LINE 

Passenger  Dept.,       104  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  Broad  5570 


r" 


w.  -, 

ill/fas 


Albemarle  ParK 


Now  is  the  time  to  visit  the  glorious 
"Land  of  the  Sky."  Trains  are  run- 
ning as  usual  and  Spring  is  coming. 
The  Manor  is  one  of  those  "wholly 
satisfying"  places  found  once  in  a 
while  and  never  forgotten.  Simple, 
perfect  service,  informality,  con- 
centrated comfort. 


PERFECT  GOLF  IN  A  PERFECT  CLIMATE 
Open  All  the  Year 

Write  for  Booklet  "D"  Make  Reservation 


3n  America  -  -  flu  ^n^lisH  Ttxvx* 


Classified    Col  u  inns 


HIGH  GRADE AGEN  IS® SALESMEN 


WANTED— TWO  ACTIVE,  EDUCATED 
men  between  30  and  60  years  of  age  for 
special  work.     Address 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Inc., 
449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


SALESMEN     WITH     FORD     DEMON- 
STRATE  BEAR  CRANK   RELEASE;   no 
more  broken  arms;  sample  on  approval. 
Bear  Manufacturing  Co. 

Rock  Island,  111. 

PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  SENSE— The  book  that  contains 
more  information  of  real  value  to  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  than  all  other  patent 
books  combined.  FREE.  Write  Lacey 
&  Lacey,  163  Springer  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.     Est.  1869. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Highest  references.  Best  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 


WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers  who  wish  to  purchase  patents  and 
What  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted. 
51,000,000  in  prizes  offered  [for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patenta- 
bility. Our  four  Guide  books  sent  free.  Pat- 
ents advertised  Free.  We  assist  inventors  to 
sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.. 
Patent  Attys.,  759  Ninth, Washington.  D.  C 


YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  Patent  Your  In- 
vention. I'll  help  you  market  it.  Send  for 
4  free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hundreds 
of  ideas  wanted,  etc.  Advice  free.  Patents 
advertised  free.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C,  or  2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


FARM    LANDS    FOR    SALE 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS— 15  States— 
$10  an  acre  up.    Stock,  tools  and  crops  often 
included   to  settle  quickly.    Write  for   Big 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Strout  Farm  Agency,  Dept.  14,  New  York 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  orange  grove  in  beauti- 
ful Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  show  you  how  cot- 
ton, melons,  peaches,  your  first  crops,  will 
help  you  own  it.  Board  of  Trade,  103  Trade 
Building,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


A  Small  California  Farm  earns  more  money 
with  less  work.  Raise  crops  you  know  — 
alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  also  oranges,  grapes, 
olives,  figs.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs,  chickens. 
No  cold  weather;  rich  soil;  low  prices;  easy 
terms;  good  roads;  schools;  churches.  Enjoy 
life  here.  Write  for  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising  Illustrated 
Folders,  free.  C  L.  Seagraves.  Ind.  Comr., 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  1937  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


HELP   WANTED 


MEN — Become  U.  S.  Railway  Mail  Clerks, 
$75  to  $150  month.  Every  second  week  off 
with  pay.  Sample  examination  questions 
free.  Write  immediately.  FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE,  Dept.  Ml  18.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF 
ELOCUTION 

A  splendid  little  book  of  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  Ayres  on  the  practical  problems  of 
effective  public  speaking  and  reading. 
121110,  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontispiece, 
75  cents;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  tint  column,  to  decide  questions  toncerniag  ibr  rurrmi 
uie  of  words,  the  Funk  &  W  agnail.  New  Standard  Uictionarv 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

iders  will  please  bear  in   mind  that  no  notia 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


To  Several  Cobrbbpondbntb — In  the  replj 
K.  Q.,"  Albany,  N.  V.  in  The  Digest  for 
Januarj  12,  1918,  the  term  "  coordinating  eon- 
junction"  was  used  bj  mistake  for  "subordinating 
conjunction." 

•c.  J.  w  .  \.»  York,  \.  Y. — "In  what 
gender  is  man-of-war  or  men-of-war?" 

In  English  every  noun  thai  indicates  an  in- 
animate object  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  but  it  is 
often  flgurativelj  represented  as  having  sex 
To-day  ships  are  personified  as  feminine,  bul 
isage  lias  varied.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  the  masculine  pronoun  was 
used  probablj  on  account  of  the  application  of 
man  to  ships,  as  in  the  case  of  the  legendary 
spectral  ship  supposed  to  be  seen  neat-  the  Cape 
,,t  Good  Hope  in  Btormj  weather  the  Flying 
Dutchman;  also,  in  the  words  merchantman  and 
man-of-war. 

Euerj  shyp  waved  his  ankor 
Thej  iioxsed  thej  sayles  sayled  a  lofte, 
Aaincourl  (1426) 

In  a  shyppe  the  Rudder  ought  to  he  nolesse  then 
may  sufflse  io  direct  hps  course. 

Kyd,  Household  Philosophy,  p.  278    1588) 

Shakespeare  used  the  feminine  pronoun. 

The   shippe    was   under   sail,    and    here   She   conies 

amain. 

— Loci's  Labour's  Lost,  act  v.  se.  2     1592). 

The  term  man-of-war  designating  a  \essei  equipped 
hn    warfare  has  been  traced   hack   to   1484: 

\s  he  cant  to  Callez  wardd  ij  [two]  men  of 
warre  of  Krensche  mett  w<  hym  and  fawghl  w' 
hu,n."—C<lu  Papers  (14c 

Kstahlished  usage  applies  the  neuter  pronoun 
■it"  to  man-<if-war  and  "they"  to  men-of-war, 
hut  when  the  name  of  the  war-ship  alone  is  cited 
the  feminine  pronoun  she  is  invariably  used  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  name  may  be 
masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter.  Thus,  when 
speaking  or  writing  of  such  war-sliips  as  the 
Ariadne,  the  Calliope,  the  Diamond,  the  Lion, 
the  Nelson,  the  Neptune,  the  Rochamoeau,  the 
Texas,  or  the  Washington,  we  invariably  refer  to 
them  by  name  and  thereafter  with  the  feminine 
pronoun;  as,  "The  United  States  armored- 
cruiser  Washington  dropped  anchor  in  the  Hudson 
River  oft  91st  street  this  morning;  she  will  sail 
south  to-morrow." 

"H.  C.  B.."  Niagara  Falls.  X.  Y. — "Referring 
to  a  recently  married  common  friend  a  crony 
of  mine  described  him  as  being  in  the  seventh 
heaven.'  What  is  the  meaning  and  what  the 
origin  of  this  expression'.'" 

The  seventh  heaven  is  defined  as  a  place  of 
supreme  or  ecstatic  bliss.  It  is  the  highest  of 
all  heavens.  According  to  the  Mohammedan 
system  there  are  seven  heavens:  of  which  the 
first  luaren  is  of  pure  silver,  where  the  stars 
hang  like  lamps  on  chains  of  gold.  Here  Moham- 
med found  Adam  and  Eve.  The  second  heaven 
is  of  effulgent  steel  and  dazzling  splendor,  and 
there  prophet  Noah  was  found.  The  third  heart  n 
is  studded  with  precious  stones  too  da/zling  for 
the  eye  of  man.  It  is  there  that  Azrael,  the 
Angel  of  Death,  is  stationed  and  is  fore  vet- 
writing  or  blotting  out  names  in  a  large  book.  It 
is  the  register  of  the  newly  born  or  recent  dead. 
In  the  fourth  heaven,  which  is  of  the  finest  silver 
and  at  a  height  of  live  hundred  days'  journey  . 
dwells  the  Angel  of  Tears,  who  weeps  ceaselessly 
on  account  of  the  sins  of  men.  In  the  fifth 
n  the  Avenging  Vngel  dwells.  It  is  of  the 
purest  gold  and  there  Mohammed  met  Aaron 
the  High  Priest.  The  sixth  heaven  is  composed 
of  Hasala  or  carbuncle  of  brilliant  fire.  There 
dwells  the  Guardian  Angel  of  heaven  and  earth, 
half-snow  and  half-tire.  There  the  Prophet  met 
Moses,  who  wept  with  envy.  The  seventh  h< 
is  formed  of  divine  light  beyond  the  power  of 
tongue  to  describe.  There  each  inhabitant  is 
bigger  than  the  whole  earth  and  has  70,000 
heads,  each  head  70.000  mouths,  each  mouth 
71). on;)  tongues,  and  each  tongue  speaks  70,000 
languages,  all  being  forever  employed  in' chanting 
the  praises  of  the  Most  High.  There  dwelt 
Abraham.  The  Cabalists  maintained  that  there 
are  seven  heavens,  each  rising  in  happiness  above 
the  other,  the  seventh  being  the  abode  of  God 
and  the  highest  class  of  angels. 
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QtfLDOUGLAS 

"THE  SHOE  THAT  HOLl>S   ITS  SHAPI    " 

$3  $3.50  $4  $4.50  $5  $g  $7  &  $g 


"THE  BOY 
WHO  PEGGED  SHOES" 

W.  L.  Douglas  pegging 
shoes  at  seven  years 
of  age. 

Sixty-five  years  agoW.L. 
Douglas  started  acquir- 
ing the  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  good  shoes. 


Copyright, W  L. Douglas  Shoe  Co 
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\ 


W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the     ^ 
bottom  of  every  pair  of  shoes  4- 
before  they  leave  the  factory.  * 
The  value  is  guaranteed  and 
the  wearer  protected  against 
high  prices  for  inferior  shoes. 
You  can  save  money  by  wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas  shoes.  The 
best  known  shoes  in  the  world 

The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas 
product  is  guaranteed  by 
more  than  40  years  experi- 
ence in  making  fine  shoes. 
The  smart  styles  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  cen- 
tres of  America.  They  are 
made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere.     They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.   They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

CAUTION— Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.  L.  Douglas 
tiume  and  the  retail  price  is  stanijted  on  the 
bottom  and  the  inside  top  facing.  Tliis  is  your 
only  protection  against  high  prices  for  inferior 
shoes.    BEWARE  OE  FRAUD. 

Sold  by  over  9000  shoe  dealer*  and  105  W.  L.  Douglas 
store*.  If  not  convenient  to  call  at  W.  L.  Douglas  store,  ask 
your  local  dealer  for  them.  Take  no  other  make.  Write  for 
booklet,  showing  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 

President 

W.    L.    DOUGLAS   SHOE  CO. 

161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Uatf, 


B0VS  SHOES 
Best  io  the  World 
53    $2.50    $2 
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Ford  Owners 

Use  Less  Gas  -More  Air 
'   Eliminate  Carbon 
Increase  Mileage  30% 


Ohe  9aS'€'Co 

System  for  Ford  Cars 

will  positively  increase  your  mileage 
an  average  of  30%,  will  eliminate 
carbon  entirely,  and  will  make  your 
Ford  engine  run  and  pull  like  a  six. 

Attached  to  your  present  carburetor  it  enables 
you  to  use  more  air  in  your  mixture.  Install  it 
yourself  in  20  minutes.  No  holes  to  bore.  No 
"moving  pans.  Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Reduces 
friction.    Aids  lubrication.    Increases  power. 

^■k  Write  today  for  fret-  inmk- 

Jf^F\  let     anil     definite     noney 

^9      ^¥\$4&  ^^b  hack  guarantee.     Or   send 

M     *  ^M&fe   ^^     M    ^fe  ,tif*  pri'"''  *it>  and  we   will 

%0ImJV*^^^M  MW  ■",1,1  J""  the  Gas-E-CoSys- 

A   llf.l    trf  *  ^.^^T  u'm  ^  parcel  post  and  re- 

^sr  ^ff&r    ^r  N^£^^  fund  your  money  if  you  are 

£L~~TTOYee*2^k  willing  to  be   without  the 

■sKllklitJuAsmW  System  alter  10  days'  trial. 

GASOLINE  ECONOMY  COMPANY 

1107  Colonial  Trust  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  8.  A. 


Shelltex 

Shur-  on 

EYEGLASSES  &  SPECTACLES 


Economy 
+  Style 

Economical,  besides 
being    comfortable 
and  stylish,  for  they 
protect  the  glasses  from  break- 
age and  save  extra  lenses. 

Like  all  Shur-ons  -Quality   Guaranteed. 

At  most  high-grade  optometrists,  opti- 
cians and  oculists,  or  write  us.  Look  for 
the  name  Shur-on  or  Shelltex  in  the  bridge. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 
258  Andrew  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Trademark       Established  1864 
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Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  1.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOUKS  6-  CO. 

ADVERTISING   DIVISION 

WILMINGTON.                                    DELAWARE 

I 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Auto  Enamel 

1 

Motor  Fabrikoid 

Industrial  Dynamites 

1 

Rayntite  Top  Material 

Blasting  Powder 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Farm  Explosives 

!'/ 

Challenge  Collars 

Hunting  6-  Trapsh'ting 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 



Anesthesia  Ether 

Transparent  Sheeting 

Metal  Lacquers 

Py-ra-lin  Rods  6-  Tubes 

Pyroxylin  Solvents 

Sanitary  Wall  Finish 

Refined  Fusel  Oil 

Town  &-  Country  Paint 

Commercial  Acids 

— 

Vitrolac  Varnish 



Alums 

Flowkote  Enamel 

Pigment  Bases 

Antoxide  Iron  Paint 

Tar  Distillates 

Bridgeport  Finishes 

Dyes  and  Bases 

Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Business 
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New  Upholstery 
for  Old 


The  frame  of  well  built  furniture  will  out-wear 
several  seats  or  back  cushions.  Every  responsible  furni- 
ture maker  strives  to  produce  the  best  furniture  possible — 
but  no  upholstery  will  wear  forever.  Why  discard  a 
sturdy  frame  just  because  the  upholstery  is  worn  ? 
Re- upholster  it. 

.  Ma  w  &   Ml  •»»- 

Craftsman  Quality 

is  an  ideal  upholstery  material — as  convincing  to  sight 
and  touch  as  the  finest  leather — water,  dirt,  grease  and 
stain  proof  too.  It  will  make  that  old  chair  or  sofa  look 
like  new. 

Made  in  all  desirable  grains,  solid  colors  and  exquisite 
"Moorish"  effects.  Sold  by  upholstery  and  department 
stores. 

Check  Craftsman  Fabrikoid  in  the  coupon.  Or, 
enclose  50c  for  a  workable  sample,  size  18  x  25  inches; 
ample  to  cover  the  seat  of  one  dining  room  chair. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Leather  Substitutes 

WILMINGTON,  -  -  DELAWARE 

Works  at  Newburg.  N.  Y.,  and  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Canadian  Office  6-  Factory,    New  Toronto,    Ont. 


Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store. 
1 1 0'  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ARE 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  6- Co.,  Wilmington.  Del.,  Explosives 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del..  Leather  Substitutes 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  Bldg.,  N.  Y.,  Pyroxylin  and  CoalTar  Chemicals 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Ivory  Py-ra-lin  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Paints.  Pigments,  Acids  6-  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington.    Del.,  Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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Fashionable    Lowness 


Fashionable  lowness.  That's  one 
thing  about  the  Jordan  Sport  Marine 
that  compels  admiration. 

The  straight  line,  keenly  beveled 
aluminum  body  is  long  and  low  with 
32  x  4>  Silvertown  cord  tires  and  wire 
wheels,  and  an  extra  wheel  and  Silver- 
town  tire  on  the  rear  as  regular 
equipment. 

The  military  tailored  top  and  rakish 
sport  windshield  with  Macbeth  green 
visor  lenses  are  all  suggestive  of  the 
open  road. 

Here — at  last — is  the  complete  car — a 
woman's   car — including  among  its 


exclusive  features  a  chassis  of  finished 
mechanical  excellence,  new  Continental 
motor,  all  aluminum  body,  two  op- 
tional colors — Briarcliff  Green  and 
Liberty  Blue,  interior  panelling  in 
Honduras  mahogany,  rim-wind  sport 
clock,  tonneau  light,  traffic  bumper, 
special  speed  gear  ratio,  seventy-five 
mile  speedometer,  curtains  that  open 
with  the  doors,  motometer — all  regu- 
lar equipment. 

It's  a  custom  made  car  at  a  stock  car 
price.  Our  dealers  will  gladly  demon- 
strate. 

Price  $2375  f,  o,  b.  Cleveland. 


Sport  Marine 


/JORDAN^ 


JORDAN   MOTOR  CAR   COMPANY,    Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Edison  Says  He  Owes  His 
Brain  to  the  Right  Food ! 

He  puts  as  much  thought  into  what  ho  eal    as  he  does  into 
the  composition  of  a  new  oarbon  filament.    Ho  knows  that 

if  he  ate  Wrong  food  -there  would  be  no  new  carbon  fila- 
ment. What  y<>u  eat  is  what  you  are.  Men  get  the  besl 
i. hi  of  themselves  who  give  first  thought  to  this  most  im- 
portant thiiiL'.  Don't  leave  it  to  the  cook.  Don'tlether 
be  your  dootoi — or  your  undertaker.  Learn  how  to  oat  for 
onergj — success  —  happiness — the   real   life  — 


In  This  Volume 
You  Will  Learn 

How  success  is  affected  by  food. 
How  to  choose  what  to  eat  In  a 

restaurant. 
Why  people  who  eat  a  great  deal 

BOmetimw  eat  too  little. 
How  people  who  seem  to  oat  too 

little  sometimes  eat  too  much. 
The   danger  of  giving  the  body 

too  much  fuel. 
How  to  vary  the  diet. 
How    to    plan    meals    without 

meat. 
What  meat  to  eat. 
How  to  get  bulk  in  your  food. 

and  wby. 
The  danger  of  tr»o  much  acid, 

;m«l  bow  to  avoid  it. 
How  to  alter  your  diet  without 

Hldcn  a  change. 
What  to  eat  to  reduce. 
What  to  eat  to  gain   weight. 
H<>w  to  use  your  natural  taste  as 

a  guide. 
Bow  much  food  to  eat  for  your 

height  and  weight. 
What  to  eat  in  cold  and  in  hot 

weather. 
What  diet  is  suited  to  your  occu- 

pation, 
How  to  avoid  constipation. 
How  to  overcome  constipa- 
tion. 
How  to  get  the  will  to 

be  well. 
How  to  get 
real    joy 
of  liv- 


L.D.     X 
3-1B-18       v  . 

Review  of     N- . 

Reviews  Co. 

30  Irving  Place 

New  York 

Enclosed   find  25c. 
Please    send  me  at  once 
a  copy  of  your  book  "What 
to  Eat." 


"WHAT  TO  EAT" 


Published  by  the  Review  of  Re- 
views Company  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Life  Extension  Insti- 
tute of  New  York. 
Read  it  and  you  will  learn  how  to 
preserve  and  increase  your  ener  gy ; 
how  to  have  the  joy  of  living. 
You  will  learn  how  easy  it  is  to 
clog  and  poison  your  whole  body 
by  eating  wrongly. 

You  may  be  making  mistakes  in 
your  food  routine — trivial  enough 
in  your  own  eyes,  but  only  too 
serious  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  really  studied  the  human 
body  and  know  what  proper  stok- 
ing means  to  it.  Most  break- 
downs are  caused  through  over- 
eating —  not  through  over- 
work.  And  the  sooner  you 


look  into  what  you  eat  each  day, 
the  better.  Remember,  overeats 
ing  is  as  bad  as  undereating. 

There  are  so  many  fads  about  food 
— so  many  personal  differences 
and  old  superstitions — that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  common-sense  and 
quackery.  So  read  and  find  out 
for  yourself  what  is  the  best  thing 
for  you. 

It  would  cost  a  good  many  dollars 
to  get  together  even  a  few  stand- 
ard scientific  books  on  foods.  So 
we've  compressed  into  25,000 
words  the  essence  of  what  you 
need  to  know  about  foods  and 
eating — based  on  established  rock- 
bottom  facts,  checked  by  careful 
specialists 


Name 


Send    2  5c- 
That's    All 

If  you  are  making  mistakes 
\      in     diet    you're     taking 
^v     chances   every    day    you 
do  not  study  the  facts. 
j&\     More  than  that,  you  are 
\     losing    the    position, 
pleasure  and  benefit 
.\     and  power  that  come 
.^     from  adjusting  your 
fuel  and  energy  sup- 
ply to  your  needs. 


Many  prominent  men  give  their  services 
without  charge  to  the  Life  Extension 
Institute. 

Ex-President  Taft  is  the  Chairman.  Pro- 
fessor Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  ia  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Hygiene  Board,  and  on  it  are 
such  men  as  Central  Gorgas.  Dr  William 
J.  Mayo,  Dr  Harvey  Wiley,  the  famous 
food  expert,  and  nearly  a  hundred  others 
of  national  reputation. 

These  men  organized  the  Life  Extension 
Institute  because  they  realized  that  old 
age  was  reaching  its  hand  into  the  ranks 
of  the  young,  that  men  were  dying  at 
forty-five  who  had  no  right  to  die_,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  were  missing 
a  full,  complete,  joyous  life.  The  lA/e  Ex- 
tension Institute  sujieri'ised  the  writing 
of  thin  book  and  certifies  its  accuracy. 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  30  Irving  PLce,  New  York 


LEARN  LAW 

Get  this  book 
Free! 


Law-trained  men  win  quick  succesj  in  business 
because  they  have  learned  to  act  with  sound 
judgment,  decisiveness  and  confidence.  That  is 
why  they  are  promoted  so  rapidly  to  be  heads 
of  big  corporations,  railway  systems,  etc. 
Thousands  of  these  men,  now  successful  executives 
at  large  salaries,  have  taken  the  Blackstone  Course 
and  profited  by  it.  You.  too,  can  learn  law  in  your 
spare  time  throuqh  the  ModernAmerican  I.  aw  Course 
and  Service  of  the  Blackstone  Institute.  Write  to- 
ri ay  for  complete  informationand  ourn8-pagebook. 

BLACKSTONE  INSTITUTE 

IK  pt    33,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Summer   School    for   Girls    and    Women 

1  raining  for  Patriotic  Service  June  13— AugU9t  7.  Oil' 
courses  qualify  for  practical  work  in  most  important 
branches  open  to  women.    For  Booklet  J,  address 

Secretary  MISS  MASON'S  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Tarrytown-on-  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  oSers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 


For    detailed    to* 
formation  address 


ttth  Year      U.  of  C.  (Div.R)Cb.iei*o,!U. 


LEARN  PIANO! 

This   Interesting   Free  Book 


showa  how  yon  can  become  a  skilled 
player  of  piano  or  organ  at  quarter 
usual  cost.  It  shows  why  one  lesson  with 
an  expert  Is  worth  a  dozen  other  les- 
sons. Dr.  Quinn's  famous  Written 
Method  includes  all  of  the  many  impor- 
tant modern  improvements  In  teaching  music  Brings  right  to  your 
home  the  great  advantages  of  conservatory  study.  For  the  beginner*} 
or  experienced  players.  Endorsed  by  great  artists  Successful 
graduates  everywhere.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  understand  Fully  illus- 
trated. All  music  free.  Diploma  granted  Write  today  for  free  book. 
Qulnn  Conservatory,   Studio  LC,  Social   Union  Bide.,  Boiton,  Mais. 

English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative 
Pronouns  and   Adverbs,  clearly    and    thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated  in  Connectives  of  English  Speech,  by  James  C. 
Fernald,  L.H.D.    Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.63. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY    ...    -    New  York 


CHART'S 


Irish    fedigrees 


IS  YOT7B  FAMILY 
UJCLCDED  t 

Wkitb  for 
Free  Boob-let 


P.  MUEPHY,  86  Walker  Street.  New  York 

SEXOLOGY , 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.  | 
imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome 
way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.    f 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
z    All  in  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  lo  Her  Daughter,  = 
I    $2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
z    Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  aud  Table  of  Contents    = 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  PERRY  BUILDING.  PHILA.,  PA.  { 
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Sheer  merit  with  little 

advertising  has  sold  7,000,000 
Durham-Duplex  Razors. 

Durham  -  Duplex  hollow-  ground 
blades  are  the  longest,  strongest, 
keenest  blades  on  earth.  They 
last  longer. 

We  sell  a  few  blades  to  MANY  users 
rather  than  supply  a  few  users  with 
MANY  blades. 

Having  increased  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  we  are  advertising  to  obtain 


more  users. 


Uu^t 


AT  ALL 
DEALERS 


This  set  contains  a  Durham-Duplex 
Razor  with  white  American  ivory 
handle,  safety  guard,  stropping 
attachment  and  package  of  3 
Durham-Duplex  double-edged 
blades  (6  shaving  edges),  all  in  a 
handsome  leather  kit.  Get  it  from 
your  dealer   or   from   us  direct. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  COMPANY 

190  Baldwin  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
CANADA  ENGLAND  FRANCE 

4}  Victoria  Street  0  Cburcb  Street  56  Rue  de  Piradli 

Taraet*  laefiala  Paru 
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When  Your  En 


is  Overhauled 


It  will  pay  you  many  times  over  to  put  in 
the  best  piston  rings  you  can  buy.  Re- 
member —  in  piston  rings  you  are  buying 
power,  the  control  of  fuel  and  oil  consump- 
tion and  assurance  of  dependable  motor 
service  all  througn  the  season  ahead. 

The  one  thing  that  measures  piston  ring 
efficiency  is  equality  of  tension.  The  ring 
must  press  evenly  outward  upon  the  cylin- 
der wall  at  every  point  of  its  circumference 
—  firm  enough  to  prevent  gas  or  power 
loss,  yet  lighj  enough  not  to  cause  undue 
friction  loss  or  cylinder  wear.  This  is 
fundamental  to  maximum  power  produc- 
tion and  is  accomplished  by  the  exclusive 
design  of  McQuay-Norris  Uft^ooF  Piston 
Rings. 

The  only  piston  ring  composed  of  two  sec- 
tions of  the  same  size  and  strength  exert- 
ing equal  radial  pressure.  These,  when 
fitted. together,  expand  against  each  other, 


thus  equalizing  the  radial  tension  of  the 
whole  ring. 

McQuay-Norris  Vep^oof  Piston  Rings 
have  seven  years  of  successful  perform- 
ance records  behind  them.  Seven  years  of 
trial  and  test.  Seven  years  of  steadily 
growing  prestige  with  engineers  and  en- 
gine users  founded  upon  what  they've 
actually  done  in  increasing  motor  efficiency 
and  economy. 

They  are  made  in  every  size  and  over-size 

—  fit  every  make  and  model  of  motor  or 
engine.  Can  be  obtained  anywhere  —  any 
time  —  through  your  dealer,  garage  or  re- 
pair man.     Ask  for  —  and  be  sure  you  get 

—  the  Genuine  McQuay-Norris  I^s^oof 
Piston  Rings. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
"To    Have    and    to    Hold    Power"  — a   truthful, 
clear   explanation   of   piston   rings  —  their   con- 
struction, development  and  operation. 


Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Company,  2835  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH   OFFICES: 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Seattle  Kansas  City  St.   Paul  Atlanta  Dallas 

Canadian  Factory:   W.   H.   Banfield  &   Sons,   Ltd.,  372  Pape  Ave..  Toronto 


our  Engine  an  Oil  Gusher? 


Many  modern  motors  have  excess  oil  trouble  —  they  are  oil  pumpers.  There  is.  a  flow  of  oil  in  the  cylinders 
far  in  excess  o.f  what  piston  rings  were  planned  to  control.  These  motors  need  one  McQuay-Norris  Supcrcyl 
Ring  in  the  top  groove  of  each  piston  with  McQuay-Norris  \ em^Sooi'  Piston  Ring  equipment  in  the  lower 
grooves  to  insure  maximum  compression,  power  and  fuel  economy.  The  McQuay-Norris  Sup«rcyt  is  a  specially 
constructed  ring  with   an   Oil   Reservoir  which   collects  all   of  the   excess  oil   from  the   cylinder  wall  on   the  down 


stroke   of  ..the    piston,    leaving   just   the    film   necessary    for   proper   lubrication. 
plug^s/clean.*'do."away 'with   smoky   exhausts   and  increase/ oil  jnjleage.' 


It  will  keep  .cylinders  and  spark 


u_i 
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Dry  Batierie* 


Wh;it's  the  mystery  about  a  dry  cell? 
If  there's  any,  it's  on  the  inside.  For 
anybody  can  use  it — a  boy  can  wire  it  up ! 

Because  it's  so  simple,  thousands  pre- 
fer it  for  running  autos,  engines,  motor- 
boats;  tractors,  trucks  and  toys;  for 
lighting  lanterns,  ringing  bells  and  carry- 
ing talk  through  telephone  wires. 

For  any  power  purpose  use  the  old 
reliable  COLUMBIA  Battery.  Its  hot, 
quick  flow  of  current  makes  things  go. 
It's  sold  most  everywhere  and,  while  it 
costs  no  more,  it  lasts  longer! 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

In  Canada, 

Columbia  Batteries  are  made  and  sold  by 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,   Limited 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

Fahnestock  spring  binding  posts,  no 
extra  charge. 


Buy  Them  Anywhere — 

Wire  Them   up   Yourself 
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"More  Corns 

Than  Ever 

But  They  Do  Not  Stay 
The  Story  That  Millions  Tell 

THIS  is  not  a  way  to  prevent  corns. 
That  would  mean  no  dainty  slippers, 
no  close-fitting  shoes.    And  that  would 
be  worse  than  corns. 

Our  plea  is  to  end  corns  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  Do  it  in  a  gentle,  scientific  way.  Do 
it  easily,  quickly,  completely,  by  applying  a 
Blue-jay  plaster. 

Modern  footwear  creates  more  corns  than 
ever.  But  have  you  noted  how  few  people 
ever  evidence  a  corn? 

The  chief  reason  lies  in  Blue- jay.  It  is  ending 
millions  of  corns  each  month.  Instantly,  for 
every  user,  it  puts  a  quietus  on  corns. 

The  procedure  is  this:  Attach  a  Blue- jay  at 
the  first  sign  of  a  corn.  It  will  never  pain 
again.  Let  it  remain  two  days,  and  the  corn  will 
disappear. 

Occasionally,  an  old,  tough  corn  needs  a  second  appli- 
cation. But  that's  an  easy  matter,  and  the  corn  is  sure 
to  go. 

This  is  the  modern  method.  Old,  harsh,  mussy  meth- 
ods are  long  out-of-date.    Paring,  of  course,  is  dangerous. 

Here  a  gently-acting  wax  is  centered  on  the  corn  alone. 
The  corn  is  protected  in  the  meantime,  and  the  wrapping 
fits  like  a  glove. 

It's  the  expert  way  of  dealing  with  a  corn,  and  every- 
one should  employ  it. 

Try  it  tonight.  Note  the  results  on  a  single  corn.  In  a  few 
hours  you  will  know  that  corns  are  needless.  Never  again  will  you 
pare  or  pad  them,  or  treat  them  in  old-time  ways.  And  never  again 
will  you  let  a  corn  spoil  an  hour  of  joy. 

Blue-jay    BAUER  &  BLACK 


For  Corns 


Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Ends  Corns  Completely 

25c  Pkgs.  at  Druggist* 


Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 

Chicago  and  New  York 


How  Blue-jay  Acts 

"A"  Is  a  thin,  soft  pad  which  stops 
the  pain  by  relieving  the  pressure. 

"B"  is  the  BAB  wax  which  gently  un- 
dermines the  corn.  Usually  it  takes  only 
48  hours  to  end  the  corn  completely. 

"C"  is  rubber  adhesive  which  sticks 
without  wetting.  It  wraps  around  the 
toe,  to  make  the  plaster  snug  and  com- 
fortable. 

Blue-jay  is  applied  in  a  jiffy.  After 
that,  one  doesn't  feel  the  corn.  The  action 
is  gentle,  and  applied  to  the  corn  alone. 
So  the  corn  disappears  without  soreness. 
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ParaRon 


lb 


Can  Now 
Purchased 


Used  in  Government  Service 

"  I  learned  Paragon  Shorthand 
from  the  home-study  course  —  the 
lessons  alone — without  any  further 
aid  whatever.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
I  could  write  the  system  'nicely.  I 
am  now  using  it  in  the  Government 
service,  Treasury  Department, 
Washington.  D.  C„  and  am  getting 
along  O.  K.  On  account  of  my 
efficiency  as  stenographer,  my  sal- 
ary has  been  increased.  I  owe  my 
rapid  advancement  to  Paragon 
Shorthand." — E.  C.  Alley,  Room 
426.  Winder  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


In  Court  Reporting 

"  I  have  been  the  Official  Court 
Reporter  for  the  Ninth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  for  a  number  of 
years,  using  Paragon  Shorthand  ex- 
clusively. Some  years  ago  I  learned 
this  system  in  seven  lessons.  With 
Paragon  Shorthand  I  am  able  to  do 
any  kind  of  work  with  as  great  ra- 
pidity as  the  occasion  may  demand. " 
— J.  Martian  Hamley,  Lake  Prov- 
idence, La. 


In  Public  Schools 

"As  a  result  of  competitive  tests. 
Paragon  Shorthand  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted  as  the  exclusive  system 
for  the  Atlanta  High  Schools.  The 
classes  we  have  already  graduated 
in  Paragon  are  by  far  the  best  we 
have  turned  out  during  my  twelve 
years  connection  with  the  schools." 
— W.  C.  Lowe,  Head  of  the  Short- 
hand Departments,  18  Avery  Drive, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

Paragon  is  also  being  taught  in  the 
High  Schools  of  Alton.  111.,  Lafay- 
ette, Ind.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and 
elsewhere. 


In  Big  Corporations 

"I  am  getting  along  fine  with 
Paragon  Shorthand.  It  is  all  you 
claim  for  it.  It  is  easy  to  write, 
and  as  for  speed — there's  no  limit." 
— John  Waller,  Jr.,  Standard  Oil 
Company,  Sugar  Creek.  Mo. 
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YOU  know  how  often  you  have  wished  thai 
you  could  .write  shorthand.  You  realized 
what  it  meant  to  busy  executives  and  to 
business  beginners — in  efficiency,  advancement 
and  increased  earning  power. 

But  like  thousands  of  others  you  dreaded  the 
long,  weary  months  of  study,  the  memory  tax,  the 
mental  strain,  and  the  high  cost,  in  time  and 
money,  of  the  old  systems. 

Now  you  can  have  your  wish.  Because,  all  that 
you  dreaded  is  done  away  with  in  the  Paragon 
Method  of  Shorthand.  The  entire  system  consists  of 

The  Paragon  Alphabet; 
Twenty-six  simple  word-signs; 
Six  prefix  abbreviations; 
One  general  rule  for  contractions. 

THAT  IS  ALL.  The  simple  explanations  and 
exercises  are  divided  into  seven  lessons,  each  of 
which  you  can  grasp  in  one  evening.  Speed  will 
develop  pleasantly  as  you  make  daily  use  of  your 
quickly  acquired  knowledge. 
'  This  is  the  Paragon  System.  In  7  evenings  you 
should  easily  learn  it  all.  See  for  yourself  how 
perfectly  simple  it  is.  Stop  right  here  and  study 
the  specimen  lesson  at  the  right. 

Now  you  know  how  easy  it  will  be  for  you  to 
learn  Paragon  and  how  quickly  you  will  be 
equipped  with  this  great  modern  instrument  of 
Efficiency. 

Thousands  of  young,  ambitious  men  and  women 
who  have  failed  to  learn  the  old,  complicated  forms 
of  shorthand  have  learned  Paragon  with  ease. 
They  have  since  becomecourt  stenographers,  report- 
ers, assistants  to  business  heads  and  in  many  cases 
executives  of  prominent  concerns  and  institutions. 
Thousands  of  grateful  letters  now  in  our  files  attest 
these  facts.    Those  printed  at  the  left  are  typical. 

Paragon  writers  are  all  over  the  world,  in  Eng- 
land, Continental  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  South  America,  Canal  Zone,  China,  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  wherever  English  is  spoken. 

Paragon  is  used  in  the  offices  of  the  largest  firms 
and  corporations  in  the  world  such  as  Standard 
Oil  Company,  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
and  the  great  Railway  Systems. 

You  have  reached  the  point  where  you  must 
know  shorthand  to  do  yourself  justice  and  com- 
pete with  others — as  a  busy  executive  or  as  a  be- 
ginner in  business. 

You  know  how  it  is.  Two  good  men  apply  for  a 
position — one  knows  shorthand  and  the  other  does 
not — the  shorthand  man  wins  every  time. 

Remember  how  many  of  the  biggest  men  in 
America  got  their  start  because  they  could  write 
shorthand  —  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  George  B.  Cor- 
telyou,  William  Loeb,  Jr.,  Edward  Bok  and  other 
men  of  highest  achievement. 

Shorthand  Writers  Wanted 

Never  before  have  American  business  and  the  Government 
at  Washington  felt  so  keenly  the  shortage  of  capable  short- 
hand writers.  You  see  Uncle  Sam's  appeal  on  the  screen  of 
the  movies,  in  the  news  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  on  post- 


Try  This  Lesson  Now 

Take  the  ordinary  longhand  letter  ^rt-  Elim- 
inate everything  but  the  long  downstroke  and  there 
will  remain  /  This  is  the  Paragon  symbol  lor 
D.     It  is  always  writtcu  downward. 

From  the  longhand  letter  ^C  rub  out  every- 
thing except  the  upper  part  — the  circle— and  you 
will  have  the  Paragon  E.      o 

Write  this  circle  at  the  beginning  of  /  and 
you  will  have  Ed.      / 

By  letting  the  circle  remain  open  it  will  be  a  hook, 
and  this  hook  stands  for  A.  Thus  /  will  be 
Ad.  Add  another  A  at  the  end,  thus  </  and  you 
will  have  a  girl's  name,  Ad*. 

From  ^f  eliminate  the  initial  and  final  strokes 
and  o  will  remain,  which  is  the  Paragon  symbol 
forO. 

For  the  longhand  sms  ,  which  is  made  of  7 
strokes,  you  use  this  one  horizontal  stroke     — 

Therefore,  — o     would  be  Me. 

Now  continue  the  E  across  the  M,  so  as  to  add 
D  —  thus    /'    and   you  will    have  Med.    Now  add 
the  large  circle  for  O,  and  you  will  have      a 
(medo),  which  is  Meadow,  with  the  silent  A  and  W 
omitted. 

You  now  have  5  of  the  characters.  There  are 
only  26  in  all.  Then  you  memorize  26  simple 
word-signs,  6  prefix  abbreviations  and  one  rule 
of  contractions.    That  is  all. 


ers  in  public  buildings.  Big  business  bouses  arc  looking 
everywhere  for  shorthand  writers  and  are  ready  to  pay  any 
salary  within  reason  to  get  the  service  the)  must  have.  Sala- 
ries are  steadily  advancing  —  and  yet  the  demand  for  short- 
hand writers  has  not  been  supplied. 

Speed,  Simplicity  and  Accuracy 

are  demanded  of  the  shorthand  writer  by  present-day  birsi- 
ness.  With  Paragon  you  can  write  without  mental  friction — 
no  complicated  rules  to  remember,  no  "lines"  to  watch,  no 
heavy  and  light  "shading,"  only  26  simple  word-signs,  n  i 
tedious  memorizing,  no  confusing  of  meanings  through  the 
old  elimination  of  vowels.  Paragon  notes  never  get  "cold  "; 
they  are  just  as  easy  to  read  after  10  years  as  after  10  minutes. 

Our  records  show  that  in  addition  to  the  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  who  need  shorthand  as  a  help  in  their 
business  careers,  other  thousands — business  men,  professions! 
men,  students,  clergymen  and  literary  folk  —  would  like  to 
know  Paragon  Shorthand  as  a  time  saving  convenience. 
Still  others  —  fathers  and  mothers  —  would  like  to  give  their 
sons  and  daughters  this  wonderful  advantage  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  be  self-supporting  any  time  it  may  be 
necessary- 

Many  of  these  persons  who  have  not  a  direct  need  for 
shorthand  but  want  it  as  an  instrument  of  efficiency  and  a 
daily  time  saver  would  buy  the  complete  course  of  Paragon 
Shorthand  at  a  popular  selling  price. 

Our  New  Price  $5 

This  is  exactly  the  same  Course  that  has  been  taught  for 
15  years  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Alexander  I.ichtentag  —  per- 
sonally by  mail — at  a  regular  fee  of  $25  with  separate  exami- 
nations after  each  lesson.  The  author  has  now  arranged  his 
whole  course  in  Seven  Simple  Lessons  with  which  you  can 
teach  yourself  at  home  —  in  seven  evenings  —  with  the  Seven 
Lessons  and  the  ingenious  self-examination  method  devised 
by  the  author. 

We  Guarantee  Entire  Satisfaction 

Send  only  $5  and  if  after  seven  days'  examination  you  are 
not  pleased  with  your  investment,  we  will  gladly  refund  your 
money  and  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  the  Course  both  ways. 


PARAGON  INSTITUTE,  366  Fifth  Ave.,  Suite  767,  New  York  City 


IMPORTANT 

With  reasonable  application  you  will 
have  learned  Paragon  at  the  end  of  a 
week.  If  your  purpose  is  to  use  it  for 
making  your  own  memoranda,  you  can 
then  begin  using  it  at  once.  But.  if 
your  object  be  to  prepare  for  a  shorthand 
position,  then,  at  the  end  of  a  week  you 
will  start  speed  practice  to  acquire  the 
necessary  speed.  Numbers  have  been  able  to  take  positions 
in  a  menth,  two  months  or  thiee  months.  It  all  depends  on 
the  time  per  day  devoted  to  practice.  In  Public  Schools,  on 
account  of  many  additional  studies,  the  shoithand  course  is 
made  to  last  as  long  as  the  other  courses  —  one  or  two  years. 


PARAGON  INSTITUTE,  366  Fifth  Ave.,  Suite  767,  New  York  City 


Enclosed  find  $5  for  which 
you  are  to  send  the  complete 
Paragon  Shorthand  Course, 
postage  prepaid.  If  not  en- 
tirely satisfied,  I  may  return 
it  within  7  days  after  its 
receipt  and  have  my  money 
refunded    without    question. 
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Randolph  Cbi 
tiouo  Behola 


C.  B.  Bailey 
$500  Scholarship 


FIVE   STUDENTS 

IN   THE  WAR 

Christie  in  todaj  .in  .utility  lieutenant. 
I'  Isfeldi  i  is  .i  hospital  orderly. 

ilej  is  .hi  infant  i  \  man;  bo  is  I  ite. 
Barkei  is  doing  Y.  M.  C.   \.  vni  work. 
Ml    \KI    WORKING  FOR  UNCI  I    SAM. 

Who  Will  Take  Their  Places? 

Mut  tins,  students,  plus  man}  others  who  went  to  war, 
have  left  s acant  neai l\ 

300  Free  College  Scholarships 

To  be  awarded  to  prep,  school  Scholarships   ire  NOT  competi- 

and  college  students  in  Cash  for  tive.     The  amount    rarned   de- 

publicit)    work  during  the  com-  pends  on  the  time  spent  working. 

niK    summer    months.      These  Available  to  girls,  also. 

It  Costs  Nothing  to  Enroll 

No  experience  is  required.     About  1400  students  have  won  these 
\      scholarships   in   past    years.     They  carry   a   salary  guarantee. 
»       Full  particulars  found  in 

SL\  "Victory" 

«hUiar,i,ip     X  \n  enlightening  booklet  sent  FREE  tc  all  students, 

I .  irrnu  n—    %  v  in  school  or  college  or  intending  to  enter,  who 

pieaae  .end     N  Send  This  Coupon  Today 

me,  '  vie  rORY."        \  ,,,,.            ,,      .,,      ,                     , 

free,  without  ob-       N  Vic'iory     will   show  you  how  to  possess  a 

ligation  or  eo»t.                 N  ^Oo  to  $1000  Cash  Scholarship  and  meet 

Name s  .ill  your  college  expenses. 

UMre"  \  The  Review  of  Reviews 

School  Now  Atteodins »^  Scholarship  Fund 

*        25  Irving  Place  New  York  City 

\ 
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John  R.  Fite 
$400  Scholarship 


Leo  Barker 
$400  Scholarship 


Walter  Elsfelder 
$400  Scholarship 
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HAVE  YOU 
LAME  FEET? 


"Two  feet"  of  trouble  will  de- 
stroy a  mile  of  comfort. 

There  i*  a  way  to  have  comfortable  feet  and 
wear  a  smaller,  more  snugly  fitting  shoe. 

If  you  refuse  ready-made  eyeglasses,  why 
wear  heavy,  ready-made  arch  supports? 

Call  or  send  for  Booklet  J. 

WILBOR  LABORATORY 

Correction  of  the  Feet 

Massage  X-Ray 

Suite  3834  Grand  Central  Terminal 

Telephone — Murray  Hill  538 

Take  elevator  at  Track  23 


Stops  the  scratch- 
restores  the  tone 

Takes  the  noisy  scratch  out  of  old 
worn  records,  and  restores  the 
tone  of  your  old  favorites.  Im- 
proves the  tone  and  prolongs 
the  lifejof  new  records. 

The  "Little  One-der'*does  it. 
Instantly  attached  to  any  needle 
machine,   Pathe  or  Yictrola. 
Postpaid  for  85c.  Order  today. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied 
Brown  Music  Co.,  Dept.  A, 
3018-9 1st  Street      Chicago 

The  "LITTLE  ONE-DER 


CcnimctwQAofSria&dl^  Speech 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.    Invaluable  to  writers,   speakers  and   stu- 
dents.    i2mo.  Cloth,  320  pp.    $1. so  net.    Postpaid  $1 .62. 
Fun  a  W.Ki.NALl.S  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  NEW  IOKK 


YOU  CAN 
BE  A 


Good  Talker 

You  can  train  yourself  to  be  a  winning  conversationalist,  a 
successful  sales  talker,  a  good  story  teller,  a  pleasing  public 
speake'',  if  you  will  learn  the  cardinal  principles  of  speaking. 
They  are  presented  simply  and  clearly  in 

TALKS  ON   TALKING 

By  Grenville  Kleiser.  19  chapters  explaining  every  angle  of  the 
art  of  talking,  with  the  help  of  which  you  can  develop  the 
ability  to  talk  to  win.  "Men  and  women  who  wish  to  be  en- 
te  taming  and  effective  coiivei'satinnaHsts  and  public  speakers 
will  find  helpful  instruction  in  'Talks  on  Talking,'  "  says  the 
N.  Y.  Times. 

Cloth  bound;   75  cents  net;   by  mail,  83  cents 
FUNK  &  WAG N ALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


"War  Is  Good!" 


"I  can  justify  this  statement  biologically — the  law  | 
of  the  stronger  holds  good  everywhere;  those^orms 
survive  which  are  able  to  procure  themselves  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  life  and  to  assert 
themselves  in  the  universal  economy  of  nature."  This  is 
Bernhardi's  statement  of  the  materialistic  doctrine  of 
natural  selection,  a  doctrine  vigorously  combated  by 
the  gifted  young  English  biologist,  A.  D.  Darbishire,  in 
his  thought-compelling  book, 

"An  Introduction  to  a  Biology" 

in  which  he  contends  that  this  .onception  of  life  has 
proved  a  horrible  failure,  and  that  something  beyond  a 
merely  mechanical  and  chemical  explanation  must  be 
found  for  the  process  of  evolution.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve with  most  modern  biologists,  that  the  soul  is  a 
conveniently  brief  term  for  the  sum-total  of  our  ner- 
vous activities,  but  that  the  nervous  system  and  all 
that  it  controls  are  the  elaborate  instrument  of  the  soul. 
His  book  is  an  eloquent  protest  against  the  dogmatism 
of  the  scientist  who  insists  that  "facts  speak  for  them- 
selves" when  they  actually  talk  in  a  different  language 
to  each  one  of  us.  His  chief  concern  is  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  life  and  his  conclusion  is  that  we  have  not 
yet  begun  to  understand  it.  The  arguments  by  which 
he  sets  forth  his  reasons  for  postulating  a  spiritual 
force  working  behind  and  through  phenomena  are  of 
gripping  interest.  No  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in 
scientific^  investigation  or  in  speculative  thought  can 
afford  to  miss  this  book. 

Crown  8vo,  310  pages.      $2.50  net;  by  mail.  $2.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


What  15c£  You  -ff  Nation's  Capital 

Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the  I  The  little  matter  of  ISc  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  |  Pathfinder  13 


The  little  matter  of 

weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly/published  at  the  Nation's 
center  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world 'and  tells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth  ;now  in  its  25th  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your 

means.    If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain- 

wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.    If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly*  briefly — here  it  is.   Send 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


The  Digest  School 
Directory   Index 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  print  tx-low  lite 
name*  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  college!  whose 
announcements  appear  in  /  he  Digetl  duruig  March. 
March  2nd  contain!  a  descriptive  announcement  of 
each  school  and  fives  complete  information.  Wr  tug- 
gest  thai  you  refer  to  il  or  write  for  catalogs  and  special 
information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  whose 
addresses  we  repeat. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

l)i    .     Paul  Institute, 

2107  S  St..  N.  W.,  Washington 
National  Park  Seminary, 

Box  157,  Washington 

Lasell  Seminary  Auburndale 

Va Randolph-Macon  Institute         Danville 

Wis. . .   Milwaukee-Downer  College. Milwauki  e 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

M inn..  Shattuck  School     .Drawer  F,  Faribault 

Mo Kemper  Military  School, 

706  3rd  St..  Boonville 
Wentworth  Military  School, 

1813  Washington  Ave,  Lexington 
WIS.       St.  John's  Mil.Acad.,  Box  12C,  Delafield 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

X.  Y.  .  Eastman  School,  Box  646.  Poughk> 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

X.  V. .  Henderson  School  of  Oratory, 

Aeolian  Hall.  Xew  York  City 

III N.W.  Univ.  School  of  Oratory  &Phys.Ed. 

Kvanston 
Mass.   Sargent  School  of  Phys.  Education, 

Cambridge 
TENN.-.Vanderbilt  Univ.  School  of  Religion 

Nashville 
SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERING 
X.  Y...  .Bryant  School  for  Stammering, 

26  W.  40th  St.,  X.  Y.  City 
Wis. . .  .N.  W.  School  for  Stammerers, 

Milwaukee 

SUMMER  CAMPS  &  SCHOOLS 
FOR  BOYS 

Ind.  ! .  .Culver  Summer  Schools Culver 

Interlaken  Camp Rolling  Prairie 

Maine. Camp  Katahdin Harrison 

Winona  Camp  for  Boys Moose  Pond 

N.  H..  .South  Pound  Cabins Fitzwilliam 

Camp  Wachusett Holderness 

X.  Y. .  Ethan  Allen  Training  School. Saugerties 

Junior  Plattsburg Plattsburg 

CampPok-O'-Moonshine. . .  .Willsboro 
Repton  Naval  Camp.  ..LakeChamplain 

Pa Dan  Beard  Outdoor  School, 

91  Bowne  Avenue,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  &  SCHOOLS 
FOR  GIRLS 

Conn  .  .Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's 

Summer  School Thompson 

Maine. Wyonegonic  Camp  for  Girls. Moose  Pond 

Mass.  .  .Quanset  Camp So.  Orleans 

Sea  Pines  Camp Brewster 

X.  Y. .  Miss  Mason's  Summer  School 

Tarrytown 

Vl Aloha  Camps So.  Fairlee 

Tela-Wauket  Camp Roxbury 


LONG 
LIFE 


and  How  to  Attain  It,  by  Pearce 
Kintzing,  M.D.  A  practical,  read- 
able book  on  how  to  preserve  health, 
avoid  disease,  and  prolong  life, 
i2mo,  cloth,  28s  pp.  $i.oo  net; 
$i.i2  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  4th  Ave.,  N.Y. 


Just  Published 

HEALTH 

FOR  THE 

SOLDIER  AND  SAILOR 

By  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University,  Chairman 
Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  which  includes  the  Surgeons-General  of 
the  Arm))  and  Navy:  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk.M.D 
Medical  Director,  Life  Extension  Institute. 

Packed  with  Information  on 


ISc  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  pro- 


r»c  to  snow  tnatyou  mig-m  nice  sucn  a  paper.ana  we  will  senatne  ratnnnaeron  pro-  O^tMlnAAm  D    w  ee   11/      !•■    <**         n   I* 
bation  13  weeks.  The  15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends.  rflinTlnQCrs  BOX  90j  fV3Sllin£t0n,  U.  L. 


Camp  Life 
Alcohol 
Tobacco 
Outdoor  Living 
Outdoor  Sleeping 
Constipation 

Proper  Carriage  of  the  Body 
Necessity  for  Cleanliness 
Mental  Poise 
The  Venereal  Peril 
Care  of  the  Feet 
Deep  Breathing 
Quantity  and  Quality  of  Food 
Required 


Poisons 

Tea  and  Coffee 

Care  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums 

The  Folly  of  Worry 

Parasites 

Housing 

Clothing 

Classification  of  Foods — Fnel, 

Building,  and  Regulating 

Diets 
Drag  Habits 
Colds 
Activity 
Work,  Play,  and  Sleep 


As  a  gift  to  a  friend  or  relative  in  the  Army  or 
Navy  this  little  book  will  prove  of  far-reaching 
value  in  preserving  the  health  and  even  life  it- 
self. All  royalties  on  this  book  go  into  Ihr  phil- 
anthropic work  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute- 
Khaki  cloth,  pocket-size,  60c  net;  postpaid,  64c 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 
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New   Way  to   Become   a 
Stenographer 

Now  is  the  greatest  time  in  American  business  history 
to  become  a  stenographer.  Business  concerns  every- 
where are  calling  for  young  men  and  women,  private 
Mcretarii  3,  typists  and  stenographers.  The  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment must  have  10,000  stenographers  and  typists  in 
Washington.  Salaries  are  higher,  the  demand  is  greater, 
promotion  is  more  rapid  than  ever.  Seize  this  golden 
opportunity  NOW. 

Right  in  your  own  home,  in  half  the  time,  at  ONE- 
T1IIRD  THE  USUAL  EXPENSE,  you  can  learn 
New  Way  Shorthand  and  Typewriting.  Enables  you  to 
rite  So  to  100  words  a  minute  and  to  write  125  to 
ISO  words  in  shorthand.  Salaries  of  many  graduates 
liS  to  I40  a  week.  No  local  business  school  an  offer 
this  amazing  new  system. 

The  New  Way  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

The  New  Way  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  pre- 
sents an  entirely  different  method  of  teaching.  Instead 
of  learning  slowly,  laboriously  and  expensively,  the 
New  Way  enables  you  to  learn  quickly,  easily,  efficiently 
and  at  very  little  cost.  In  a  short  space  of  time  you 
can  become  more  competent  than  many  business  col- 
lege graduates  who  have  had  years  of  experience. 

Business  today  has  been  reduced  to  a  science.  The 
of  stenographers  has  been  figured  down  to  the 
penny.  But  the  greatest  value  of  a  stenographer  to  his 
or  her  employer  is  measured  by  time-saving  ability. 

A  stenographer  who  can  take  shorthand  rapidly  with- 
out interruption,  without  guessing  at  notes  and  who  can 
then  transcribe  these  shorthand  notes  into  accurate, 
neat,  typewritten  matter  at  a  rapid  rate  of  speed,  is  in 
a  position  to  place  finished  work  on  the  employer's  desk 
in  a  minimum  interval  of  time. 

As  Easy  as  Learning  to  Read 

The  Secret  of  the  New  Way  in  Shorthand  is  borrowed 
from  the  methods  used  in  teachi'ig  children  to  read!  You 
learn  actual  words  from  the  very  first  lesson,  and  can 
use  them  at  once.  In  two  weeks  you  take  practice  dic- 
tation. The  method  of  teaching  is  so  different,  so  revo- 
lutionary and  so  thorough  that  once  you  learn  a  word 
you  will  never  forget  it.  And  the  study  is  so  fascinating 
that  it  is  exactly  like  playing  a  game! 

Trained  Fingers  in  Typewriting 

Nothing  like  the  New  Way  in  Typewriting  has  ever  been 
discovered.  In  only  toeasy  lessons  you  can  learn  to  type- 
write 80  to  100  words  a  minute  with  or  almost  entire  absence 
of  errors,  and  with  amazing  ease.  Special  Gymnastic  Finger 
Training  brings  results  in  days  that  ordinary  methods  will 
not  produce  in  months.  So  wonderful  are  its  results  that 
thousands  of  graduates  of  business  colleges  are  constantly 
enrolling  with  us  and  practically  without  exception,  they 
are  doubling  and  treblin?  their  former  best  speed  in  type- 
writing, and  their  salaries  are,  of  course,  increased. 

NEW  BOOK  FREE 

It  is  impossible  in  this  space  to  go  into  detail  regard- 
ing the  instruction,  but  we  have  prepared  a  book  which 
tells  all  about  the  New  Way  in  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing. If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a  stenog- 
rapher— a  highly  efficient,  highly  paid  stenographer  and 
private  secretary — send  in  a  postal  or  letter  today. 

If  you  are  anxious  to  get  started  right  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  if  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
the  opportunities  there  are  for  you  in  this  splendid  field 
— if  you  want  to  know  something  about  the  demand 
that  exists  today  in  the  U.  S.  Government  service  and 
private  concerns  for  stenographers  and  typists  and  if 
you  want  to  learn  what  the  New  Way  has  meant  to 
others,  write  at  once  for  the  free  book.  Write  letter  or 
postal  TODAY.  Address  The  Tulloss  School,  3263 
College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Advt. 


High  School  Course 
inTwolfears 


Learn  at 

home,  in 

spare  tune. 

Here  fa  complete  and  simplified  high  school  coarse  that  you 
can  finish  in  two  years.  Meets  all  college  entrance  require- 
ment!. Prepared  by  leading'  members  of  the  faculties  of 
universities  and  academies.  This  is  your  opportunity. 
Write  for  booklet  and  full  particulars.  No  obligations  what- 
ever.   Write  today— NOW. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Pent.  P3403  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


ba  Bank  Expert 

Banks  and  other  financial  institutions  are  calling- 
for  trained  men.  New  banks  opening'  and  older  banks 
expanding-  want  men  with  a  complete  grasp  of  all 
departments  in  modern  banking-.  They  need  men 
competent  to  fill  places  as  cashiers,  managers,  trust 
officers,  credit  managers,  tellers,  etc.  Our  Course  in 
Banking  and  Finance,  prepared  and  taught  by 
experts,  helps  bank  employees  to  quick  promotion  and  trains 
inexperienced  men  to  hold  these  paying  positions.  It  is  taught 
by  mail.  You  can  study  at  home  or  in  spare  time  anywhere. 
Low  cost.  Easy  terms.  Write  now  for  our  book  on  Bank- 
ing and  Finance.  Learn  what  this  course  offers  and  get  in- 
formation on  the  position  it  will  prepare  yoo  to  hold.  We 
will  send  the  book  and  other  information  free. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  352- DA,  Chicago 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


A  Millionaire's  Libraiy 
foi  3«  a  Day 

Entire  Set  Shipped  Free  for  Examination 


THE  cream  of  560  of  the  world's 
greatest  books  by  300of  the  world's 
greatest  authors — Thackeray, 
Tolstoy,  Dickens,  Hugo,  Shakespeare, 
Moliere,  Sophocles,  Tasso,  etc.,  etc. — 
each  the  foremost  intellect  of  his 
.generation.  Just  the  collection  boiled 
down  for  quick  reading  that  a  million- 
aire lover  of  books  would  buy  to  make 
his  library  of  classics  complete.  560 
of  the  world's  greatest  books  selected 
and  condensed  by  two  of  the  world's 
foremost  editors — Lord  Northcliffe  of 
England  and  S.  S.McClure  of  America. 
$2000  worth  of  books  (if  bought  in  the 
original  form)  now  yours  for  3c  a  day 
for  only  a  few  months,  through  a  truly 
remarkable  publishing  feat. 

560  Books  Condensed  to  20  Vols. 

No  longer  do 
you  have  to 
wade  through 
the  dull  parts 
of  literature  to 
get  the  brilliant 
spots— no  long- 
er do  you  have 
to  spend  years 
in  becoming 
familiar  with 
great  authors 
— no  longer  do 
you  have  to 
solve  the  prob- 
lem of  where 
to  begin,  of  de- 
ciding what  is 
wo r!t h  -  w h i  1  e 
and  what  is 
waste  of  time 
in  reading. 

All  of  this 
has  now  been 
done  for  you. 
These  two  great 
editors  have  se- 
lected the  books 
and  their  great 
editorial  staffs 
have  cut  out 
the  dull,  unes- 
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OF  THE  CONTENTS 
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a  few  of  the  subjects 

and  the  370  authors  represented  in 

this  great  work  which  is  in  this  com- 

plete  library,  now  yonrs  for  only  3 

1  cents  a  day.    Mail  coupon. 

sentia!  parts  with  which  even  the  world's 
greatest  literature  abounds — and  they  have 
condensed  all  of  these  writings  into  twenty 
beautiful  volumes  containing  all  the  gold  but 
none  of  the  dross.  These  are  not  extracts — 
they  are  condensations,  yet  every  word  is  the 
word  of  the  author.  Never  has  there  been  such 
an  opportunity  to  gain  the  riches  in  knowledge, 
riches  in  inspiration,  in  incentive,  in  self- 
confidence — to  strengthen  your  mental  powei 
and  infuse  new  spirit  into  every  faculty  and 
function  of  your  brain.  Never  have  the  riches 
in  entertainment,  in  wisdom  been  so  easily 
within  your  grasp. 

Only  3  Cents  a  Day 

Which  way  is  your  way?  To  purchase  out- 
right, without  the  privilege  of  return,  560 
separate  volumes  at  a  cost  of  about  $2000 
and  spend  months  and  years  getting  out  of 
these  volumes  the  essential  things  your 
mind  craves — is  this  to  be  your  way, — or — 
to  accept  our  free  inspection  offer  and,  if 
pleased,  to  secure  these  same  560  Books,  each 
edited  and  condensed  to  half  an  hour's  read- 
ing, for  less  than  3c  a  day  and  to  get  the  real 
substance  of  the  wisdom  a nd  entertainment  of 
the  world  by  spending  only  15  minutes  or  less  a 
day?  Which  way  for  you — the  old  or  the  new? 

Reduced  Price — No  Money 

in  Advance 

Thousands  of  sets  have  already  been  sold  in 
England,  and  now  these  great  books  are  ready 
for  America.  Realizing  that  these  books, 
containing  all  the  essence  of  a  millionaire  book- 
lover's  library,  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated; realizing  that  their  value  to  you  grows 
each  day  that  they  are  in  your  hands-  we 
have  decided  to  distribute  a  few  introduc- 
tory sets  at  a  greatly  reduced  price  on 
little  payment  terms.  Send  the  coupon 
— no  money.  It  brings  the  complete 
set  of  20  volumes,  charges  prepaid 
on  approval.  If  you  don't  find 
in  them  Inspiration,  Pleasure, 
Knowledge — send  them  back 

at  our  expense.  Otherwise  3  /Jy  MeK, 
cents  a  dav  pays  for  them    /<$■/       STONE  h. 
—  pays  the    half   price     /■$/        MacKENZIE. 
that  you  get  on  this    /£/  Dept"  a' 

introductory  edition.     /s>/       30  Irving  Place, 

New  York 


McKINLAY,  STONE 
&  MacKENZIE, 
Dept.  23, 

30  Irving  Place, 
New  York. 


1  accept  your  special  offer. 
Please  send  me  on  approval, 
all  charges  prepaid,  a  complete 
set   of    '  The  World's   Greatest 
Books"    in   20   volumes,  bound  in 
cloth.     If,  after   inspection.   I    find 
same  satisfactory,   1   will    send    you 
$1.00  promptly  and   $1.00  each   month 
thereafter    for    only  14    months.     If  the 
books  are  not   satisfactory.  I  will  return 
them  within  10  days  of  receipt  at  your  ex- 
pense,   and    the    exam-nation    is   ta  cost   me 
nothing.  <  If  you  would  rather  pay  cash,  deduct 
5  per  cent.) 


.Vd  n\e 
Address  . 


Occupation 

If  you   prefer  the  beautiful  half  leather  binding,  change  the 
payments  to  read  $1.00   first  payment  and  $1.75   thereafter 
for.14  months. 
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Save  on  clothes 

Buy  only  what  you  need;  be  sure  it 's  good 

YOU  want  to  save  for  patriotic  or 
provident  reasons-wool  for  the 
soldiers,  laborers  for  war-work,  money 
for  bonds  and  taxes. 

The  best  way  to  economize  in  clothes -buying 
is  to  buy  clothes  that  wear  well  and  last  long. 

If  you  get  all-wool  fabrics,  well  tailored  and 
trimmed  and  correctly  designed,  you'll  get  what 
you  want— long  service  and  satisfaction. 

We  make  our  clothes  with  these  things  in 
mind;  they  do  the  economizing  for  you. 

Our  label  is  a  guarantee  that  the  clothes  are 
worth  what  they  cost  and  will  prove  it.  A 
small  thing  to  look  for,  a  big  thing  to  find. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Good  Clothes  Makers 
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CITY  AND  CATHEDRAL  OF  REIMS  AND  THE  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  TRENCHES  BEYOND. 

The  French  and  German  front  lines  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  communicating  trenches  between  them  across  No  Man's  Land. 
In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  can  be  seen  Fort  de  Witry,  from  which  the  Germans  bombard  the  Cathedral.    Mr.  Reinach,  in  the  Figaro,  rather 
expects  that  the  great  anticipated  German  offensive  will  center  here  and  make  Reims  another  Verdun. 


ARMED  JAPANESE  INTERVENTION  IN  RUSSIA 


DELICATE  AND  MOMENTOUS  QUESTIONS  of 
Allied  diplomacy,  charged  with  the  gravesl  military 
possibilities,  are  raised  by  the  proposal  thai  Japanese 
troops  intervene  in  Siberia  to  save  from  Germany's  dutches 
the  great  military  -tons  accumulated  at  Vladivostok  and  along 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  and  to  forestall  the  German  pene- 
tration  of  Asia.  Such  intervention,  of  course,  might  produce 
friction,  if  not  hostilities,  between  Japan  and  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many is  quick  to  see  the  advantage,  for  it  would  soon  lead, 
in  the  opinion  of   the  Cologne  Volkszeitung,  either   to  a  R\i 

rman  agreement  against  Japan  or  to  an  understanding  between 
Japan  and  Germany.  Just  how  Japan  mighl  drive  Russia  into 
the  arms  of  Germany  was  seen  when  information  that  Nikolai 
Lenine,  the  Bolshe\  ik  Prime  Minister,  "is  deliberately  at- 
tempting to  deliver  revolutionary  Russia  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans"  reached  Washington  last  week  "from  a  confidential 
but  unquestionable  source,"  according  to  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  United  Press;  and  this  correspondent  goes 
on  to  say:  "With  Lenine's  course  now  exposed,  it  is  clear  that  a 
military  expedition  into  Siberia,  fostered  by  Japan  and  ap- 
proved by  America  and  the  Allies,  would  be  a  sword  in  the  hand 
of  the  Bolshevik  leader."  Even  in  Japan,  according  to  a  Reuter 
dispatch  from  Tokyo,  public  opinion  is  radically  divided  on  the 
subject  of  intervention.  Thus  the  Seiyukai,  or  Constitutional 
party,  the  largest  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  op- 
poses moving  Japanese  troops  "except  in  the  event  of  more 
serious  developments  which  may  prove  to  be  a  menace  to  the 
situation  in  the  Far  East";  while  the  leading  papers  in  the 
Japanese  capital  favor  it.  During  the  Russo-German  peace 
negotiations  Viscount  Motono,  Japan's  Foreign  Minister,  was 
quoted  as  declaring  that  in  the  case  of  that  peace  being  con- 
cluded "Japan  will  take  steps  of  the  most  decided,  most  adequate 
character  to  meet  the  occasion."  At  the  same  time  other  spokes- 
men for  Japan  affirm  that  Japanese  military  forces  would  not 
enter  Siberia  as  hostile  armies,  but  as  friends  of  Russia.  Thus 
Dr.  T.  Iyenaga,  director  of  the  East  and  West  News  Bureau  in 
New  York,  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune  as  saying: 

"Japan  must  act  on  the  broad  principle  that  she  is  the  guar- 
dian of  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  I  am  sure  that  to  fulfil  her  duty 
she  will  utilize  every  resource  at  her  disposal.  Her  part,  in- 
stead of  attempting  the  impossible,  will  be  to  stand  on  safe  and 
reasonable  ground.  Through  her  control  of  the  Southern 
Manchuria  Railroad  she  is  in  a  position  to  cut  off  communica- 
tion between  Harbin  and  Vladivostok  now  afforded  by  the  trans- 
Siberian  line.  Harbin  is  the  military,  economic,  and  political 
of  Russia  in  the  Far  East. 

"That  means  that  the  Russian  possessions  in  east  Siberia 
would  be  protected  by  Japan  from  German  domination  or  ag- 
gression. Let  me  say.  however,  that  any  suggestion  that 
Japan  intends  to  seize  these  Russian  possessions  is  monstrous. 
Japan  would  offer  protection  and  assistance,  but  that  is  all." 

While  London  dispatches  convey  the  impression  that  Japan's 
allies  have  consented  to  give  her  a  free  hand  in  safeguarding 
Allied  interests  in  Siberia,  there  has  been  much  conflicting 
rumor  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington. This  situation  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  undertakes  to  clarify  in  the  follow- 
ing series  of  statements: 

"(1)  Japan  became  worried  over  the  changed  situation  in 
Russia,  began  to  fear  that  the  thousands  of  German  and  Aus- 
trian prisoners  loosely  guarded  in  Siberia  would  form  a  nucleus 
that  would  take  possession  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and 
menace  Japan. 


Japan  did  not  act  on  impulse,  but  consulted  her  Allies. 

Kn^land  undertook  to  sound  the  members  of  the  Entente. 
Prance  thought    it   a   wis.    tiling.       England   herself  leaned   to  the 

French  view.     The  United  States  made  inquiries  as  to  the  f; 

of  the  military  situation  in  Siberia. 

"(3)  The  United  state-  considered  the  matter  from  every 
angle  and  gave  it  as  her  deliberate  judgment  that  intervention 

by  any  Power  in  Siberia  at  this  time  might  be  misunderstood  by 

the  Russian  people,  and  for  that  reason  would  be  inadvisable. 

1  The  Washington  Government  sent  no  note  to  Japan  nor 
to  the  Allies,  but  in  the  same  Friendly  and  informal  way  in  which 
America's  opinion  was  asked  was  the  reply  given.     Asa  matter  of 

courtesy,  the  American  Ambassador  at  Tokyo  was  instructed  to 
tell  the  Japanese  Government,  not  by  note,  but  orally,  what  the 
View  of  the  United  States  was.  That  was  for  the  information 
'.('  the  Japanese  Government.  It  can  neither  be  called  a  protest 
nor  representations.  It  is  simply  an  evidence  of  frankness,  for 
when  (ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  discussing  what 
one  of  their  allies  should  do,  it  would  not  be  courteous  to  Japan 
not  to  tell  her  what  is  going  on. 

"(5)  The  situation  is  by  no  means  clear  even  to  our  Govern- 
ment. Japan  hasn't  said  she  would  intervene  in  Siberia  whether 
or  not  the  Allies  agreed.  Japan  hasn't  finally  decided  for  her- 
self what  ought  to  be  her  course.  She  appealed  to  the  Allies 
for  advice,  and  all  gave  it  freely." 

"Unquestionably."  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  "the  assent  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  will  be  sufficient,  and  Japan  will  go  ahead. 
.  .  .  That  involves  no  friction  with  the  United  States,  no  laek  of 
faith  in  Japan,  but  simply  a  difference  of  opinion  among  allies." 

In  our  own  press  there  is  a  decided  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  Japanese  intervention.  To  quote  first  those 
papers  that  advocate  it,  the  Xew  York  Times  argues  that  to 
land  troops  in  Siberia  would  be  akin  to  the  exercise  of  police 
I>ower,  and  it  insists  that  "to  entertain  suspicions  of  Japan's 
ulterior  designs  in  that  quarter  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would 
have  been  to  charge  that  the  Powers  who  intervened  in  China 
to  put  dowTi  the  Boxer  rebellion  cherished  the  design  of  dividing 
Peking  or  any-  other  Chinese  territory  among  themselves." 
"Let  Japan  strike,"  urges  the  Atlanta  Constitution;  while  even 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  Japanese  qxiestion  is  a  burning 
issue,  we  find  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Tribune  discussing  the  prospect  with  equanimity.  Japan  now 
has  the  chance  to  serve  as  "a  buffer  between  German  Kultur 
and  Western  civilization,"  remarks  The  Chronicle.  "The  com- 
manding consideration,"  says  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
"is  that  the  Germanization  of  the  world  is  still  proceeding,  and 
that  it  must  be  stopt  if  democratic  civilization  is  to  endure." 
And  it  adds:  "The  territorial  sanctity  of  the  Pacific  provinces  of 
Siberia  does  not  raise  any  moral  prohibition  to  weigh  against 
the  fact  that  Belgium  and  northern  France  have  been  enslaved 
for  thre?  y.  ars  and  seven  months,  and  are  doomed  forever 
unless  the  German  absorption  of  Russia  is  checked.  If  Japan 
can  halt  the  eastward  march  of  Prussianism,  more  power  to 
her!"  "Perhaps  Japan's  sword  will  avail  where  America's 
pen  has  failed  either  to  help  Russia  or  hinder  Germany's  opera- 
tions against  Russia,"  suggests  the  Boston  Transcript.  And  the 
New  York  Globt  emphasizes  "Japan's  just  right"  to  intervene, 
by  picturing  a  possible  parallel  case: 

"If  the  developments  of  the  war  were  such  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  a  German  force  would  occupy  Halifax,  and  Canada 
were  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy  as  to  make  plain  her  inability 
to  defend  her  coasts,  and  to  raise  doubts  of  her  desire  so  to  do, 
it  is  certain  that  the  United  States  would  unquestionably  im- 
mediately occupy  the  Xova-Scotian  port. 

"Japan's  relations  to  Vladivostok  and  its  hinterland  are  those 
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two     lexist  if  a  Power  hostile  to  u  nine  an  un- 

aded  «  Japan  hat  ■<  Monro    Doctrine,  baaed,  like 

.»ut-  own,   on  considerations  of  a   necessarv    se If -defense.     The 

:  Fapan  proposes  i^  nol  an  Entente  action  ;ii  all.     A  purely 

[uestion  I      Japan  fought  the  Manohurian  war 

i  diatance  a  dai  and  menacing  imperial  Power. 

justified  in  resisting  Russia,  she  is  oertainlj  justified 

in  resisting  Germany.     Ii   is  inconceivable  that  she  will  allow 

\  ladivostok  to  ionic  into  German  possession. 

■  •  Th.  landing  of  Japanese  forces  is  Baid  nol  to  be  pleasing  to 
Russia.  Then  Russia  should  defend  herself,  if  she  can  nol 
•  >r  will  not,  it  i>  nol  her  righl  to  complain  if  Japan  defends  her- 
self. Efforts  will  doubtless  be  made  to  misrepresent  the  issue 
Japan  is  called  on  to  face.     The  promoters  of  pro-German  prop- 


CAMOUFLAGE. 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 

aganda  in  this  country  are  already  busy,  working  as  they  stead- 
ily do,  to  sow  discord,  but  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

"In  the  affairs  of  nations  as  in  the  affairs  of  nien  the  rule  is  a 
good  one  that  allows  another  to  do  what  you  would  do  in  similar 
circumstances.  If  we  were  environed  as  Japan  is  environed,  no 
shred  of  doubt  exists  that  we  woidd  occupy  Vladivostok  until 
it  was  certain  Germany  or  her  agents  were  not  to  have  it." 

There  must  be  intervention,  agree  other  papers,  but  it  mustt 
be  with  guaranties  of  withdrawal;  and  an  army  of  intervention 
in  which  all  or  several  of  the  Allies  were  represented  would  be 
better  than  a  Japanese  Army.  ' '  Russia  must  have  assurance  that 
there  is  no  intent  to  lay  hold  upon  her  territory,  and  that  what- 
ever fear  she  may  entertain  of  Japanese  imperialism  is  without 
foundation,"  says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post;  and  in  The  Herald 
of  the  same  city  we  read: 

"Whatever  mistakes  the  Allies  have  made  in  dealing  with  the 
Russian  situation,  they  should  certainly  not  make  another  and 
disastrous  one  in  Siberia.  Immense  stores  are  assembled  at 
Vladivostok  and  other  points  in  that  territory,  purchased  for 
the  most  part  with  American  money  and  Japanese  credit. 
To  permit  these  to  fall  into  Germany's  hands  because  of  hesi- 
tation to  take  proper  steps  to  prevent  it  would  be  inexcusable. 

"The  Allies,  the  moment  the  danger  of  destruction  or  transfer 
of  these  stores  to  their  enemy  becomes  imminent,  should  land 
an  expedition  capable  of  guarding  them.  The  force  should,  of 
course,  be  international  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed 
should  be  sufficiently  set  forth.  Japan  would  naturally  take 
the  principal  part  because  of  her  propinquity  and  the  military 
resources  immediately  at  her  disposal.  But  a  small  American 
contingent  would  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  international  and 
Allied  character  of  the  move. 


'   Thi-    would    Cause    an    immonaa    prote-t   in   Russia  fiom   Iho-e 

wlio  have  op.-nh   advooated  repudiating  the  debts  contracted 
for  the  purchase  of  these  very  stores  and  whose  incompetency, 
to  put  it  mildly,  is  rapidly  making  the  great   Empire  an  am 
of  Berlin.     But  the  reasonable  Russians  would  recognize  il 
an  extraordinary  precautionary  measure  made  necessary  bj  an 

extraordinary    >itnation.      In    the    absenoi     of    JOmi     SUOh    move 

eastern  Siberia  will  probably  become  not  only  a  source  of  sup- 
plies for  Germany  bul  a  new  base  for  German  machinations  and 
plots  againsl  the  Allies  in  the  Par  Bast," 

Newspaper  opposition  to  intervention  in  Siberia  is  based 
chiefly  on  two  contentions— that  it  is  politically  immoral  and 
that  it  is  inexpedient.  Disputing  these  contentions,  the  Phila- 
delphia North  Aim  nam  siys: 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  the  plea  of  'military  necessity' 
has  been  in  disrepute  since  Augiist,  1914;  but  it  would  be  a 
fantastic  interpretation  of  international  right  that  would  ad- 
judge eastern  Siberia  the  inviolable  territory  of  a  neutral,  merely 
because  it  was  formerly  part  of  a  now  disrupted  empire, 
one  faction  in  which  has  made  a  separate  peace.  German 
seizure  of  those  war-materials  and  German  expansion  eastward 
across  Asia  are  menaces  which  can  not  be  ignored,  and  it  would 
be  madness  to  fail  to  provide  against  them.  That  Japan  in- 
tends to  do  more  no  one  has  any  right  to  say,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  last  three  years,  and  it  would  seem  as  tho  she  had  earned 
the  fullest  confidence  of  the  nations  associated  with  her. 

"The  more  concrete  objection — that  the  action  w-ould  enable 
the  Germans  to  justify  their  invasion  by  pointing  to  Japan's 
— doss  not  appear  formidable.  None  but  a  Prussian  mind 
would  compare  tho  brutal  conquest  of  western  Russia  with  the 
temporary'  occupation  of  a  region  which  had  separated  politi- 
cally from  that  country  and  which  s'tillowes  the  obligations  of  an 
ally  to  the  occupying  Power.  That  German  intrigue  will  make 
many  Russians  believe  that  the  Allies  are  bent  upon  a  sordid 
enterprise  of  annexation  is  probable,  and  for  this  reason  it  may 
bs  well  for  the  United  States  to  give  tacit  consent,  rather  than 
open  approval,  to  the  Japanese  project.  But  it  would  seem  to 
be  visionary  to  obstruct  a  necessary  military  precaution  for  the 
sake  of  an  attenuated  hope  that  the  Bolsheviki  may  approve 
our  attitude." 

Intervention,  insists  the  Springfield  Republican,  "is  charged 
with  the  utmost  hazard  and  danger  to  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
fighting";  and  it  reminos  us  of  our  own  experience  in  Mexico. 
For  Japan  to  enter  Russia  from  the  east  while  Germany  enters 
it  from  the  wast,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "would 
jeopardize  forever  the  rehabilitation  and  reunification  of  the 
great  Russia  that  has  always  been  our  friend*"     Moreover — 

"It  would  firmly  entrench  in  the  great  markets  of  European 
Russia  and  Siberia  two  Powers  with  which  our  contact  has  been 
essentially  competitive.     It  would  close  those  markets  to  us. 

"In  addition,  the  double  dismemberment  of  Russia  would 
confront  the  world  with  a  most  complicated  problem  at  the 
coming  peace  conference." 

On  the  mere  ground  of  expediency,  argues  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "any  attempt  that  looks  like  coercion  applied  to 
Russia  would  be  a  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude": 

"For  the  heart  of  the  Russian  problem  is  this:  if  Russia  is 
to  be  saved  for  herself  and  for  the  Allies,  the  regenerative  force 
must  come  from  within  Russia.  Unquestionably,  it  is  our  duty 
and  for  our  interest  to  stimulate  in  evei*y  way  possible  this 
process  of  regeneration.  Unquestionably,  we  can  be  of  use  "if 
we  go  at  the  task  in  the  right  way.  But  the  advance  of  Allied 
armies  into  Siberian  provinces,  more  than  five  thousand  miles 
away  from  Petrograd,  is  not  the  right  way-  The  obvious  first 
result  would  be  to  strengthea  the  Bolshevik  tirade  against  the 
imperialist  aims  of  the  Allies.  If  Lenine  still  needs  a  moral 
justification  for  signing  an  ignominious  peace  with  Germany, 
he  would  have  it  then.  He  would  show  that  Japan  and  the  other 
Allies  are  no  less  land-hungry  than  the  junkers.  He  would 
argue  that,  just  as  the  German  armies  are  marching  to  crush  the 
revolution  from  the  west,  the  Japanese  armies  are  marching 
for  the  funeral  feast  of  Russian  liberties  from  the  east." 

Turning  to  the  military  reasons  which  might  conceivably  out- 
weigh other  considerations,  the  same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"How  can  a  Japanese  occupation  of  great  stretches  of  territory 
in  Siberia  affect  the  advance  of  German  armies  into  Russia? 
Or  is  it  to  be  not  Siberia  merely?      Granted  the  superiority 
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of  Japanese  efficiency  over  Russian,  we  can  not  forgel  the 
lessons  of  the  Manchuria n  war  of  fourteen  years  ago.  Russia 
was  beaten  because  she  was  fighting  at  the  end  of  a  thin  line  of 
railway  more  than  five  thousand  miles  long,  .hi  pan  would  be 
under  the  same  disadvantage  in  any  campaign  planned  for 
European  Russia.  If  the  Teuton  prisoners  in  Siberia  to-day  are 
so  formidable  a  force  as  to  threaten  Japanese  interests  in  her 
Manchurian  sphere,  what  of  the  threat  to  a  Japanese  line  of 
communications  all  across  Asia  and  half  of  Europe!'  How  many 
Japanese  troops  will  be  needed  to  guard  this  line  of  communica- 
tions? And  just  what  sort  of  campaign  against  German  arms 
can  be  waged  by  Japanese  troops  in  the  heart  of  a  Russia  that  is 
determined  not  to  fight?  But  if  this  is  leaping  too  far  ahead,  if 
then>  is  no  intention  of  bringing  an  Allied  army  to  the  Russian 
front  by  way  of  Siberia,  then  there  is  no  vital  reason  for  going 
into  Siberia  altogether.  We  shall  irritate  and  alarm  without 
being  practically  effective. 

"There  is  just  one  step  that  would  justify  military  action  by 
the  Allies  in  Russian  territory,  and  that  would  be  a  call  from 
within  Russia  for  such  action.  If  the  representative  elements 
of  the  Russian  people  now  held  down  by  the  Bolsheviki,  if  the 
men  and  women  of  the  dispersed  Constituent  Assembly,  if  those 
Russians  to  whom  the  revolution  is  dear,  and  who  see  in  the 
German  advance  the  death  of  the  revolution,  were  to  call  upon 
us  for  help,  the  question  would  be  shifted  to  an  utterly  different 
moral  and  practical  basis.  But  until  such  a  desire  in  Russia 
makes  itself  manifest,  we  can  only  see  intervention  playing  direct- 
ly into  the  hands  of  the  present  regime,  by  enabling  the  Bol- 
sheviki to  fix  upon  their  opponents  the  stigma  of  counter- 
revolution." 

But  the  most  impassioned  warning  comes  from  the  pen  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  who  would  perhaps  atone  for  his 
failure  to  recognize  the  looming  menace  of  Pan-Germanism  by 
awakening  us  to  the  approach  of  that  yellow  peril  which  once 
haunted  the  Kaiser's  dreams.  In  a  signed  editorial  written  at 
Palm  Beach  and  published  in  his  various  papers,  Mr.  Hearst 
says  in  part: 


"Japanese  entry   into   Siberia    is   not    to   aid    the  Allies,  but   to 

entrenob  Japan. 

"She  is  taking  advantage  of  the  European  confliel  to  build  a 
great  Asiatic  empire  which  will  be  a  menace  to  all  the  white 
nations  of  the  world. 

"Count  Okuma  says  that   this  European  War  means  the  de- 
struction of  European  civilization,   and  Japan   is  going  to 
that   it   means    the   creation   and    the   domination   of   Asiatic 
civilization. 

"The  yellow  man's  civilization  is  .icing  built  from  the  ruins 
of  the  white  man's  civilization  just  as  the  Barberini  built  their 
palaces  with  the  stone  from  the  destroyed  palaces  of  the 
Caesars 

"Wherever  the  yellow  man's  civilization  advances  despotism 
is  substituted  for  republicanism,  tyranny  for  democracy. 

"All  the  world  is  threatened  by  the  advancing  empire  of 
Japan;  but  especially  and  particularly  is  America  threatened. 

"We  are  peculiarly  threatened  because  we  are  the  nearest 
thing  to  Japan  commercially  and  territorially  and  the  farthest 
thing  from  Japan  politically,  economically,  industrially,  and 
socially. 

"We  are  marked  for  attack  because  we  are  in  conflict  with  the 
Japanese  financially  and  commercially  and  in  contrast  with 
them  politically  and  socially. 

"We  are  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  host  as  marshaled 
against  the  despotic  forces. 

"We  are  in  the  front  rank. 

"We  are  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  We  will  sustain  the 
first  shock  of  battle. 

"Any  day  the  opening  gun  of  the  only  important,  the  only  vital 
war  of  the  world,  the  war  between  the  conflicting  systems, 
societies,  and  civilizations  of  oriental  despotism  and  occidental 
democracy,  may  be  fired. 

"The  future  welfare  of  the  world  depends  not  only  on  our 
heroism  but  upon  our  intelligence;  not  only  upon  our  general- 
ship but  upon  our  statesmanship. 

"Is  it  intelligence  to  allow  our  yellow  opponent  to  strengthen 
himself  at  the  expense  of  our  white  allies — for  all  the  white  races 
are  our  natural  and  inevitable  allies  in  this  world  racial  conflict''" 
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TO    PI  I    \\  Ml  LABOR   ON    \    w  \U -BASIS 

/    ^  \\  [PS,  01  N8,  <  'OAL,  POOD,  nno  Bhip-builders,  maohin- 
^^  and    Farm-laborers,     lint    while   our   great 

^ — *  army  of  fighters  is  being  systematically  trained,  equipped 
and  dispatched  u>  Prance  to  join  the  men  already  Bhowing  their 
mettle  in  the  trenches,  our  equally  important  armj  of  workers 


Oopyrtghtod  l>y  tlie  5iov  fork  Tribune  Association 

THE    BRIDGE   TO   FRANCE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribh 

has  remaiaed  unniobilized.  We  have  read  in  the  news  dispatches 
of  government  departments  bidding  against  each  other  for  labor, 
of  workers  in  war-industries  and  on  war-contracts  throwing  up 
their  jobs  in  great  numbers  in  response  to  the  lure  of  higher 
wages  in  other  plants,  and  of  the  'wild  scramble  by  competing 
shipyard  employers"  for  the  services  of  experienced  men.  We 
have  often  been  reminded  that  labor  troubles  have  seriously  held 
up  war-progress,  that  in  the  first  six  months  after  we  declared 
war  a  million  men  went  on  strike  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
and  that  in  sixty-four  of  these  strikes  there  was  a  loss  of 
1,795,981  working  days,  time  enough  to  build  many  ships. 

But  the  Government  has  responded  to  the  need  for  coordination 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  war-time  labor  policy  in  a  way 
which  the  Chicago  Herald  thinks  should  confound  all  critics  who 
condemn  it  for  short-sightedness  and  lack  of  energy.  The  reor- 
ganization of  the  Labor  Department  to  unify  the  control  of  all 
war-time  labor  means,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun,  "that  in 
all  forges  and  shops,  on  all  transportation  lines,  on  all  farms,  the 
unified  strength  of  every  American  will  be  exercised  under  com- 
petent guidance  to  the  achievement  of  a  common  purpose." 
The  plan  adopted  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Labor  Advisory 
Board  appointed  by  the  President  and  consisting  of  John  Lind, 
Prof.  L.  C.  Marshall,  and  representatives  of  capital  and  labor. 
The  Xew  York  Times  explains  that  the  new  War  Labor  Admin- 
istration of  the  Labor  Department  "will  take  the  place  of  the 
commissions  and  committees,  each  doing  things  in  its  own 
way  without  correlation,  that  have  acted  for  the  bureaus  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Shipping  Board."  In  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Sun,  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Kerwin.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  points  out  that  the  new  organization  will  include  seven 
divisions  or  services,  which  will  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
through  a  Policies  Board,  and  will  also  direct  the  present  labor 
agencies  of  the  various  producing  government  bureaus.     These 


new  agencies  include  "an  adjustment  service,  a  housing  and 
transportation  of  workers  service,  a  conditions  of  labor  Bervioe, 
an  information  and  education  service,  a  woman  in  industry 
sen  ioe,  a  training  and  dilution  Ben  Lee,  and  a  distribution  service 
to  consist  of  the  existing  United  States  employment  service, 
with  such  alteration-  and  enlargements  a-  1 1 1 ; i \  prove  necessary." 
These  title-  perhaps  sufficiently  explain  the  functions  of  tin-  n 
agencies. 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  understands  that  "the  first  move 

under  the  new  program  will  he  the  mobilization  of  3,000,000  men 
for  agriculture,  ship-building,  and  war-contract  plants."  One 
of  the  early  results  expected  is  the  placing  of  100,000  mechanics 
in  the  ship-building  yards.  .Mr.  Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  a  ho  ha*  gained 
experience  a-  chairman  of  the  National  Defense  Council's 
housing  committee,  has  been  appointed  as  Director  of  Housing 
iu  the  new  organization  and  lias  explained  some  of  his  plans  in 
the  daily  press.  Thus  the  new  body  is  getting  to  work  while 
awaiting  Congressional  approval  of  its  budget. 

With  a  \  Lew  to  insure  industrial  peace  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  it  was  also  decided  to  appoint  a  board  representing  em- 
ployers and  workers  to  meet  and  formulate  a  national  war-time 
labor  policy.  Five  representatives  have  been  selected  by  an 
association  of  employers  and  five  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  the  ten  have  chosen  ex-President  Taft  and  Mr.  Frank 
P.  Walsh  to  represent  the  public  at  large.  These  twelve  apostles 
of  industrial  peace  have  begun  their  conferences  at  Washington, 
and,  according  to  a  statement  sent  out  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  will  give  thorough  consideration  to  the  following  issues: 

"A  basis  for  wage  determination,  strikes  and  lockouts,  piece- 
work prices,  method  of  eliminating  restrictions  on  output  of  war- 
materials,  hours  of  work,  dilution  of  labor,  discrimination  against 
union  and  non-union  men,  right  of  workmen  to  organize,  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  through  boards  having  equal  representation  of 
employers  and  employees." 

This  attempt  to  establish  a  "negotiated  peace"  between 
capital  and  labor  wins  the  hearty  good  will  of  all  sections  of  the 


ONE   OF   THE    DECISIVE   BATTLES   OF  THE   WAR. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 

press.  The  New  York  World,  Louisville  Post,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  and  other  journals,  hope  that  the  experience  of  the  board 
during  the  war  will  point  the  way  to  a  similar  method  of  pre- 
venting industrial  disputes  in  time  of  peace. 
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OUR   BOYS   UNDER   FIRE 

UNDER  THE  INCREASING  POUNDING  of  German 
artillery,  the  ever-recurring  gas-attacks,  and  the  raids 
in  force  by  German  shock  troops,  Genera]  Pershing's 
men  in  the  front-line  trenches  in  France  remain  "calm,  confident, 
and  implacably  resolute,*'  according  to  a  French  official  who 
\  isited  them  with  Premier  ( 'lcnieneeaii  last  week,  just  alter 
they  had   brillianth    repelled    the  heaviest    attack    that    had    yel 

been  hurled  againsl  them.  This  unshaken  -spirit  is  dramatically 
exemplified  in  the  dying  words  of  the  first  West-Pointer  to  fall 

fighting  against  Germany:  "Steady,  hoys,  tho  they  outnumber 
us  ten  to  one,  we  can  lick  'em."  On  his  return  from  France  our 
new  Chief  of  Staff,  Major-Gen,  Peyton  C.  .March,  declared  our 
soldiers  ready  to  meet  the  enemy  on  his  own  terms.  "There  is 
no  pessimism  at  the  front,"  he  said;  "the  boys  in  the  trenches 
are  not  worrying."  And  almost  while  he  spoke  German"shock 
troops,  attacking  our  line  northwest  of  Toul  after  a  furious  gas 
and  artillery  preparation,  were  being  driven  back  to  their  trenches 
with  hoavy  losses.  Altho  this  trench  raid  will  not  even  have  a 
name  in  the  history  of  this  stupendous  war,  remarks  the  New 
York  Tribune,  "it  will  not  remain  uncelebrated,  nor  is  it  without 
deep  military  significance  both  in  France  and  at  home."     For — 

"Before  the  Prussians  attacked,  our  Americans,  despite  t  licit- 
training  and  the  shadowy  patrol  encounters  of  No  Man's  Land, 
were  raw,  untried  troops.  To-day  they  are  masters  of  an  (lab- 
orate  and  difficult  technique,  and,  by  the  outcome  of  the  fight- 
ing prepared  by  the  enemy  to  his  own  advantage,  superior  to 
him  in  his  own  field." 

If  this  little  victory  on  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  means  anything, 
notes  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "it  means  that  the  American  fighter 
has  adapted  himself  to  the  modern  style  of  warfare  as  quickly 
and  as  thoroughly  as  any  patriot  could  hope."  "The  boys 
from  the  United  States  have  been  given  their  first  substantial 
baptism  of  fire,"  remarks  the  Pittsburg  Sun,  "and  they  came 
through  the  ordeal  so  valiantly  that  they  have  more  than  justi- 
fied the  faith  placed  in  them  by  a  proud  nation."  Premier 
Clemenceau  officially  describes  it  as  "a  very  fine  success,  re- 
flecting great  honor  on  the  tenacity  of  the  American  infantry 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  artillery-fire,  which  have  thus  shown 
they  are  capable  of  attaining  the  maximum  effect  from  the  French 
material  which  they  have  adopted." 

Our  losses  in  repulsing  this  German  raid  of  March  1  are  re- 
ported as  twenty  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded.  The  Germans 
also  captured  most  of  a  patrol  of  thirteen  which  was  operating 
in  No  Man's  Land  when  the  raid  began,  but  they  obtained  no 
prisoners  from  the  American  trenches.  "Some  of  the  American 
dead,"  we  read,  "were  buried  in  a  cemetery  back  of  the  lines  dur- 
ing the  night  while  friendly  and  hostile  shells  roared  overhead." 

In  the  accounts  of  this  raid  certain  illuminating  incidents 
etch  themselves  on  the  memory.  Thus  in  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  we  read: 

"During  the  bombardment,  which  hardly  coidd  lmve  been 
more  terrific,  two  men  who  were  concealed  in  a  shell-hole  were 
buried  by  dirt  thrown  by  another  exploding  projectile.  They 
shouted  for  help,  and  it  came  quickly.  Their  comrades  left  the 
shelters,  from  which  they  were  ready  to  leap  into  action  the 
moment  the  attacking  infantry  appeared,  and  exhumed  the 
buried  soldiers,  while  stones,  mud.  earth,  pieces  of  trees,  and  shell- 
splinters  spattered  about  them. 

"Despite  the  fierceness  of  the  fight  at  close  quarters,  not 
more  than  one  bayonet  was  used,  and  this  one  on  a  German. 
The  Americans,  using  their  automatic  pistols,  sent  bullets  into 
the  German  attackers  with  good  aim,  despite  the  excitement. 
Rifle  bullets  accounted  for  many  more." 

Two  days  after  this  attack  Premier  Clemenceau  went  to  the 
American  front  and  decorated  six  American  soldiers  with  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  the  palm.  These  men  are:  Lieutenants 
Joseph  Canby,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  William  Coleman,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C;  Sergeants  Patrick  Walsh  and  William  Norton; 


and  Privates  Buddy  Pittman,  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  and  Ah  in 
Smiley,  <»r  St.  Louis.  Lieutenants  Canbj  and  Coleman  went 
out  into  No  Man'-  Land  in  daylighl  and  each  brought  back  u. 
German  prisoner.    Sergeant  Norton  killed  a  German  lieutenant 

and    two    soldiers.      He    was    challenged    bj      the    lieutenant     to 

leave  hi-  dugout,  and  led  out  his  men  fighting  Sergeant  Walsh 
took  command  of  a  detachment  in  front  '>r  he  wire  when  Ids 
captain  was  killed  ami  continued  the  fight.  Privates  Pittman 
and   Smilej    showed   heroism   in   carrying  important    n 
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WHERE  THE   FIRST  AMERICAN  OFFICER   WAS 
WOUNDED  IN  FRANCE. 

In  this  dugout  Lieut.  Do  Vere  H.  Harden,  of  the  Signal  Corps,  was 
wounded  by  a  German  shell  on  October  25,  1917. 


through   the    barrage.     An    account    of    the    bestowal    of    the 
crosses  runs  thus: 

"The  names  of  the  men  to  be  decorated  were  called,  and  they 
stept  up,  the  French  Premier  pinning  the  decorations  on  them 
and  saying  a  word  to  each.  One  he  patted  on  the  shoulder  and 
said,  'That's  the  way  to  do  it.'  The  American  blushed  and 
retired  to  the  ranks. 

"One  of  the  French  generals  said  to  a  lieutenant  newly 
decorated:  'We  have  got  the  Bodies  down  and  we  shall  put 
them  down  deeper  if  we  keep  working  as  Ave  have.' 

"At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  a  young  private  came  running 
along  hurriedly.  lie  spoke  for  a  moment  with  his  captain, 
tearing  apparently  that  he  was  going  to  lose  his  medal.  The 
captain  directed  him  to  proceed  to  Mr.  Cleinenceau's  automo- 
bile, which  he  did.  The  Premier  stept  out  and  slapped  him 
on  the  back,  handing  him  his  war-cross.  One  of  the  generals 
remarked  laughingly: 

"'Never  mind  about  being  late.  You  were  on  time  the  other 
morning.     That  is  enough.' 

"The  soldier  forgot  to  salute  in  the  excitement  and  glory  of 
the  moment,  but  an  American  general  came  to  his  rescue, 
whispering: 

"  'Salute,  salute.' 

"None  of  the  men  decorated  can  wear  their  honors  until 
authorized  by  Congress." 

The  spirit  of  the  troops  on  the  American  sector  is  further 
exemplified  by  a  sign  reading:  "  There's  no  more  Xo  Man's  Land. 


is 
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Thi  i  \  iiiikiflainl."  And  in  this  inoidenl  told  bj  Thomas 
M.  Johnson,  oorreepondenl  of  the  Men  Fork  Evening  8un: 

On  a  visit  to  the  hospital  at  Soissons  I  saw   the  irounded. 

( )iu    man  N  illi  In-  li  g  off  ami  part  of  In-  .Inn  ami  shoulder  gone 

l.i\  swathed  in  bandages  with  bis  eyes  alert.  The  general 
officer  accompanying  me  spoke  to  the  man.  who  replied:  'I 
hope,  >ir.  you'll  lei  me  back,  because  my  eyes  and  arms  are  all 
right  and  1  oould  handle  a  machine  gun.'" 

According  to  an  official  Btatemenl  issued  from  Washington,  our 
losses  in  France  np  to  and  including  March  '_'  have  been  13 
killed,   252   wounded,   and   :>">    prisoners   or   unaccounted   for. 

When  Amerioans  learn  how  main  men  we  have  out  lie  fighting 
line  in  all  sectors,"  says  a  Washington  dispatch,  "they  will 
discover  that  the  ratio  of  casualties  to  forces  engaged  is  grati- 
igly  small." 

IS    WHEAT  TOO   CHEAP? 

Two  BLADES  OF  WHEAT  must  grow  in  American 
fields  where  hut  one  grew  before,  thai  we  and  our  Allies 
may  not  want  for  bread;  and  that  the  poor  man's  loaf 
may  not  be  taken  from  him,  the  wheat-grower  must  accept  a 
fixl  price  instead  of  profiting  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
supph  and  demand.  The  patriotic  farmer  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  profits,  but  he  must  make  a  living,  and  he  reminds  us  through 
the  agricultural  journals  that  one  blade  of  wheat  may  this  year 
cost  as  much  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  as  two  did  last  year. 
And  there  is  a  temptation,  he  points  out,  to  try  to  get  rich  speed- 
ily by  raising  unregulated  grain  like  corn  or  oats  or  barley,  in- 
stead of  wheat.  So  Congressmen  and  Senators  from  the  grain- 
growing  States  have  been  introducing  bills  increasing  the  price 
of  wheat  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.  But  President 
Wilson  has  defeated  this  campaign,  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents believe, 'by  using  his  authority  under  the  Food-Control 
Act  to  continue  for  the  1918  crop  last  year's  market  price  of 
$2.20  per  bushel  for  standard  wheat  at  Chicago,  with  a  few- 
changes  in  the  differentials  for  other  grades  and  markets.  The 
Chicago  grain  trade,  according  to  the  news  dispatches,  are  satis- 
fied wi'th  this  action,  believe  it  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  both 
consumers  and  producers,  and  expect  that  it  will  stimulate  an 
increased  planting  of  spring  wheat,  as  the  President  hoped. 
They  even  profess  to  believe  that  the  farmers  will  be  satisfied. 

But  a  perusal  of  leading  agricultural  weeklies  reveals  a  wide- 
spread conviction  that  fanners  ought  to  get  more  for  their  wheat, 
or  if  not,  should  be  compensated  in  other  ways.  The  Michigan 
Business  Farmer  (Mount  Clemens)  reports  the  farmers  of  its 
State  as  claiming  that  they  can  not  grow  wheat  for  the  dif- 
ferential price  for  their  State,  and  it  thinks  the  President  is 
deceived  in  his  belief  that  the  continuation  of  the  $2.20  price 
will  materially  stimulate  wheat  production.  Wallaces'  Farmer 
(Des  Moines)  points  out  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  labor, 
land,  seed,  and  fertilizers  makes  the  price  fixt  last  fall  by  Congress 
too  low  for  this  year's  crop.  Farm,  Stock,  and  Home  (Minneapolis) 
in  a  long  survey  of  the  crop  situation,  declares  that  "to  insist 
on  this  price,  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  for  increased  yields,  is 
to  invite  disaster."  The  American  Agriculturist  (Springfield, 
Mass.)  quotes  the  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Farmers'  Union  as 
declaring  that  at  this  price  land  that  would  have  grown  five, 
million  bushels  of  winter  wheat  will  be  plowed  under  and  planted 
to  corn  or  seeded  to  some  other  crop.  The  Non-Parlizan  Leader 
(St.  Paul),  which  is  the 'organ  of  the  National  Non-Partizan 
League,  is  absolutely  certain,  "because  it  is  in  intimate  touch 
with  conditions  in  the  wheat-producing  region,  that  the  $2.20 
price  of  wheat  in  comparison  with  the  increased  cost  of  farming 
and  the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  is  too  low." 
But  it  knows  of  a  better  plan  than  merely  to  raise  this  fixt  price — 

"Let  the  Government  reduce  the  price  of  farm  machinery 

AND    OF   EVERYTHING    ELSE   THE    FARMER   HAS   TO   BUY,   whether  it 


into  tin  making  of  a  crop  of  ulna  or  into  general  living 
expenses.  And  let  these  reductions  be  on  the  same  basil  a-  the 
price  of  n  bea1  was  reduced." 

The  (lazettr,  of  Emporia,  Kan  hat  "what   the  fanner 

I-    i-    not    a    higher   price   for   hi-    wheat,    but  a  government 

price  on  ImIiii  machinery."  The  Lincoln  Stub  Journal,  in  the 
adjoining  grain-growing  State  of  Nebraska,  thinks  that  the 
Administration  can  "take  the  sting  mil  of  its  attitude"  toward 
the  farmers  "  by  leaving  wheat  as  it  is,  but  accelerating  the  at- 
tack on  high  iwic-  in  other  quart  On  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  Seattle  'J'l/ms  likewise  favors  Federal  regulation  not  only 
of  foods  but  of  the  commodities  most  in  use  on  the  farm-. 
According  to  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press,  the  only  equitable  ami 
consistent  solution  of  the  problem  is  this:  "as  long  as  the  use 
of  wheat  substitutes  is  demanded,  their  price  as  grain  should 
be  regulated  the  same  as  that  of  wheat."  Others  contend 
that  the  Government  should  not  start  in  to  fix  prices  on  other  ' 
commodities,  but  should  rather  cease  to  fix  wheat  prices. 

Some  distrust  of  our  Food  Administration  has  been  aroused 
in  agricultural  sections  by  the  failure  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Government  to  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  grains  in 
brewing.  That  United  States  farmers  should  raise  wheat  at  a 
loss  for  exportation  in  order  that  the  British  barley  crop  can  be 
used  for  beer-making  seems  monstrous  to  man}'  Americans. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  great  wheat-growing  State  of  North 
Dakota,  the  Fargo  Courier-News  declares  that  "the  farmers  of 
the  West  will  be  found  generally  willing  to  trust  their  Govern- 
ment, to  trust  the  President,  and  to  trust  Food  Director  Hoover 
to  act  for  the  best  interests  of  all."  The  South  Bend  Tribune, 
published  in  another  agricultural  State,  thoroughly  approves 
what  the  President  did.  There  is  now  released  for  purchase  by 
this  Government  and  the  Allies,  through  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, "thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  farmers  were 
holding  on  their  farms  or  in  small-town  elevators,  while  their 
societies  were  trying  to  secure  greater  profits  from  the  Govern- 
ment." The  Tribune  is  certain  that  the  farmer  will  find  that  it 
will  pay  him  to  plant  many  more  acres  of  wheat  this  spring  at  the 
two-dollar  figure  which  the  Chicago  market  price  means  for 
him.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  the  complaints  about  the  present  price  have  been  based 
on  the  abnormal  market  conditions  of  last  year,  and  that 
if  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  had  not  been  interfered  with, 
it  wrould  by  now  have  sent  wheat  "below,  instead  of  above,  the 
price  fixt  by  the  President."  The  Dallas  News  pictures  the 
President's  act  as  an  effort  "to  let  loose  the  remainder  of  last 
year's  crop  by  breaking  down  the  hope  of  a  higher  price  which 
serves  as  a  dam  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  wheat  from  the  farms." 
While  the  Texas  editor  admits  that  the  wheat-growers  have 
a  " prima  facie  case  of  injustice,"  they  should  remember  that 
the  wheat-growers'  limited  profit  is  insured  by  the  promise  of 
the  Government,  and — 

"If  the  war  should  end  within  a  few  months,  or  even  this  year, 
the  price  of  not  only  a  part  of  this  year's  wheat  crop,  but  all  of 
next  year's,  would  probably  sink  much  below  $2  a  bushel  if 
left  unsupported  by  the  Government's  guaranty. 

"The  fact  probably  is  that  while  the  Government's  interven- 
tion has  kept  the  price  of  wheat  below  what  it  would  be  if  there 
were  a  free  market,  the  wheat-grower's  profit  for  the  whole  of  the 
three-year  period  for  which  the  Government  guarantees  the 
minimum  price  of  $2  a  bushel  will  not  be  much,  if  any,  less  than 
it  would  have  been  if  his  market  had  been  left  free." 

The  consumer's  interest  in  low  wheat  prices  is  naturally 
emphasized  by  the  press  of  our  great  Eastern  cities,  which,  in 
general,  commend  the  President's  price-fixing  decision.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  declares  that 
a  market  price  of  $2.50  or  $2.75  per  bushel  for  wheat,  as  advocated 
in  Congress,  would  mean  a  rise  of  25  per  cent,  or  more  in  the 
price  of  bread.  And,  "85  per  cent,  of  the  population  would 
be  called  on  to  assume  the  burden  of  paying  the  increase  to  the 
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other  l")  percent.,  represented  by  the  producers,  who  were  already 
obtaining  109  per  rent,  more  than  the  three-year  prewar 
average." 

President  Wilson,  in  his  proclamation  establishing  the  $2.20 
wheat  price,  explains  that  he  acted  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country,  for  both  producers  and  consumers.     As  he  says  in  part : 

"To  increase  the  price  of  wheat  above  the  present  figure,  or  to 
agitate  any  increase  of  price,  would  have  the  effect  of  very 
seriously  hampering  the  large  operations  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  Allies  by  causing  the  wheat  of  last  year's  crop  to  be  wilh- 
held  from  the  market. 

"It  would,  moreover,  dislocate  all  the  present  wage  levels  that 
have  been  established  after  much  anxious  discussion  and  would, 
therefore,  create  an  industrial  unrest  which  would  be  harmful 
to  every  industry  of  the  country." 

The  "guaranteed  price"  of  $2.20  a  bushel,  the  President  de- 
clares, "assures  the  farmer  of  a  reasonable  profit  even  if  the  war 
should  end  within  the  year." 


SUCCESS   OF   THE  BROWNING   GUN 

THE  DELAY  AT  THE  START  in  selecting  the  Brown- 
ing as  the  machine  gun  of  the  United  States  Army  in 
the  Great  War  seems  to  many  editorial  observers  to  be 
justified  by  the  recent  triumphant  demonstration  of  the  new 
weapon  at  the  Congress  Heights  rifle  range,  near  Washington, 
and  by  the  announcement  that  quantity  production  is  now  under 
way.  "We  waited  to  get  the  best,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn 
Eaqle;  and  reports  of  the  demonstration  on  February  27  appear 
to  agree  that  we  have  got  it.  "The  United  States  Army  now 
has  a  weapon  superior  tq  any  in  the  world,"  WTites  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Sun;  and  an  American 
ordnance  expert  who  witnessed  the  exhibition  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  "the  Browning  gun.  while  it  is  the  simplest  weapon  of  its 
type.  ypt  devised,  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  deadly  and  the 
most  serviceable."  These  guns  are  now  being  shipped  to  our 
men  in  France — who  in  the  meantime  are  equipped  with  French 
machine  guns — and  we  are  told  that  by  June  they  will  be  coming 
from  our  factories  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times  notes  that  this  encouraging  news  about  our 
machine  guns  comes  on  the  heels  of  the  announcement  that 
Liberty  battle-planes  are  now  being  sent  across.  And  recent 
dispatches  tell  us  that  under  the  test  of  actual  service  our  gas- 
masks are  the  best  in  existence,  that  our  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment is  now  supplying  our  aviators  with  armor-piercing,  in- 
cendiary, and  "tracer"  bullets,  and  that  our  snipers  are  now  to 


be  put  on  at  hast  even  terms  with  those  of  the  foe  by  being  sup- 
plied with  telescopic  sights  for  their  rifles. 

Now  that  the  curtain  of  mystery  is  officially  raised  we  learn 
that  the  Browning  gun  is  of  two  types — the  light  machine  rifle, 

which  weighs  about  fifteen  pounds  and  is  fired  from  the  shoulder 
or  from  the  hip,  and  the  heavier,  water-cooled  gun  which  weighs 
thirty-four  and  one-half  pounds  and  is  fired  from  a  tripod.  Both 
guns  use  the  same  ammunition  that  our  forces  in  France  use  in 
their  Springfields  and  modified  Enfields,  so  cartridges  will  be 
interchangeable  for  all  four  weapons.  In  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York)  of  March  9,  we  read: 

'Taking  up  first  the  light  Browning  gun,  this  weapon  may  be 
described  as  a  rifle  with  automatic  and  semi-automatic  action. 
That  is  to  say,  it  can  be  employed  for  continuous  fire,  emptying 
its  entire  magazine  in  rapid  order  at  the  command  of  the  trigger, 
or  it  can  be  employed  as  a  self-loading  and  self-cocking  rifle,  in 
which  case  the  rifleman  pulls  the  trigger  for  each  shot.  In  tests 
the  gun  has  discharged  its  twenty  rounds  in  two  and  one-half 
seconds. 

"The  Browning  light  gun,  or  machine  rifle,  as  it  is  designated 
by  the  Army  officials,  is  of  the  air-cooled,  gas-operated  design. 
It  may  be  fired  from  the  shoulder,  the  rifleman  finding  his  target 
over  sights  identical  with  those  used  on  the  newr  United  States 
rifle,  model  of  1917,  or  from  the  hip,  the  rifleman  finding  his 
target  by  his  general  sense  of  direction,  the  latter  being  a  knack 
quickly  acquired  through  practise. 

"The  principle  of  gas  operation  is  simple.  The  gun  is  cocked 
with  an  easily  operated  handle  for  the  first  shot.  The  bullet  is 
expelled  by  gases,  which,  as  already  stated,  exert  a  maximum 
pressure  of  50,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  A  small  portion 
of  this  powder  gas  is  taken  off  by  the  gun  mechanism  to  act  as 
power  to  operate  the  grin  automatically.  A  bullet  discharged 
from  this  gun  has  approximately  the  same  energy  as  that  fired 
from  the  United  States  rifle,  model  of  1917,  or  from  the  Spring- 
field service  rifle.  Cartridges  are  fed  from  a  detachable  maga- 
zine containing  20,  or  for  special  purposes  40,  service  cartridges. 
The  magazines  may  be  detached  by  merely  pressing  a  button 
and  a  new  magazine  attached  by  one  motion,  this  changing 
operation  requiring  about  two  and  a  half  seconds. 

"The  gun  may  be  operated  as  an  automatic  or  as  a  semi- 
automatic arm  by  the  manipulation  of  a  conveniently  located 
lever.  By  putting  the  lever  in  the  first  position,  the  gun  is  made 
to  fire  single  shots  by  trigger  release;  by  putting  the  lever  in  the 
second  position  the  gun  becomes  an  automatic  and  will  fire 
twenty  shots  in  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  seconds;  the  third 
lever  position  is  the  'safe'  or  locking  device.  It  is  said  by  the 
military  authorities  that  the  designer  intended  the  gun  to  be 
used  more  as  a  semiautomatic  than  as  an  automatic  arm. 

"  Powder  gases  create  terrific  heat,  sometimes  developing  the 
destructive  temperature  of  4,000  degrees  Fahrenheit.  An  air- 
cooled  automatic  gun,  therefore,  has  its  limitations.  The 
Browning  rifle  has  an  open  and  very  simple  construction  and 
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markablj  quickly.  The  rifleman  maj  Rre  350  continuoui 
-  from  it  withoul  having  to  atop  and  oool  the  weapon. 

■  The  ehief  rharai  teristio  of  « h«-  gun  is  its  <  Ktn  an  simplicity 
construction,  rendering  the  manufacturing  problem  eor- 
respondingb  simple.  It  has  fewer  than  twentj  prineipal  parti 
;,inl  p.  eal  advantage  of  standardization,  being 
ii\  and  quioklj  taken,  apart  and  reassembled  bj  the  ordinary 
soldier.  Prom  the  manufacturing  view-pointi  (he  gun  possesses 
tin-  gnat  advantage  that  it  may  be  promptly  produced  in  large 
and  increasing  volume  as  shop  machinery  is  multiplied  and 
operating  personnel  developed 

"The  gunner  maj  operate  the  gun  at  all  times  withoul  aid. 
Only  on«  tool,  a  Mnall  wrench,  is  needed  to  care  t'<>r  the  gun, 
a-  mosl  of  the  operations  of  taking  it  down  and  reassembling 
ma\  be  performed  by  use  of  a  cartridge  as  a  tool. 

"As  the  gun  is  intended  t'»>r  the  use  of  charging  infantry,  the 
problem  of  ammunition  is  naturally  an  important  one.  In  this 
connection  we  are  told  that  the  gunner  carries  approximately 
120  round-  of  ammunition  in  Ins  belt  or  bandoleer  and  his  two 
assistants  oarrj    400  and  240  rounds,   respectively,  loaded  in 

magazines.      The    loaded     magazine     weighs    one     pound     seven 

ounces.     Thus  it  is  possible  for  a  gunner  to  go  into  battle  with  a 

supply  of  about   MM)  rounds  Of  ammunition." 

•     •  • 

The  heavier  Browning  gun  "is  of  the  water-cooled,  belt-feed 
design,  and  is  operated  by  means  of  the  power  created  by  the 
recoil  action."  'The  belt  contains  250  cartridges.  To  quote 
The  Scientific  American  further: 

"Like  the  light  gun,  the  heavy-duty  Browning  piece  is  marked 
for  its  simplicity  of  construction,  rendering  manufacturing 
problems  easy  and  giving  it  a  high  degree  of  endurance.  In  the 
government  test  20,000  rounds  were  fired  from  this  gun  with 


onh  threi  stoppages,  one  being  due  to  a  defective  cartridge.    In 

a  further  I.    t   firing  P/as  continued  with  the  -aim    nun  to  :;!»,. MX) 
-hot-,    whin    the  gear  gave    Way.      A    duplicate   run    tired   L'O.OIX) 

-hot-  in  18  minute-  it;  seconds  without  a  malfunction,  and  with 
(■nl\  three  stoppages,  these  l><  ing  due  to  defective  cartrid) 

"Tin  light-weight  but  sturdy  tripod  of  the  Browning  heavy 
gun  permit-  thi  read;  keying  of  the  nun  on  it-  target.  The 
cartridge-belt  is  held  ,n  a  wooden  box  fastening  on  the  left  Bide 
of  the  gun,  as  in  the  cast  of  the  Coll  machine  gun;   this  and  the 

pistOl  grip  of  the   new    gun   are   reminder-   of  the  earlier   nun    of 

Mr.    Browning's    conception.     Tin-    same    gun,    with    certain 

modification-,  including  the  stripping  of  its  water-jacket,  weighs 
hut    22 '  .    pounds    and    should    pro  i-factory    for   aviation 

sen  i( 

"That  the  Browning  is  the  best  machine  rille  in  the  world, 
as  claimed  for  it  b\  it>  advocates,  remain-  to  be  proved  under 
the  test  of  war,"  remarks  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  (New 
York),  "but  that  it  is  an  admirable  weapon  of  modern  warfare 
the  Congress  Heights  demonstration  made  evident."  The 
Army  and  Navy  Register  (Washington;  quotes  the  War  Depart- 
ment's statement  that  "the  Browning  rifle  in  many  essential 
feature-,  such  a-  reliability  of  function,  durability,  lightness,  and 
handtness,  is  superior  to  any  other  light  machine  gun,  and  in 
particular  is  supreme  over  any  gun  of  similar  type  developed  by 
the  enemy." 

But  "will  the  gain  which  may  ultimately  come  from  acquiring 
a  new  gun  of  such  high  efficiency  compensate  for  the  time  lost 
through  neglect  to  equip  our  forces  with  the  best  available 
machine  gun  the  world  knows?"  asks  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


GSBICAM  invaders  who  came  to  Pskof  remained  to  prey. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

We  will  continue  to  have  Victory  Bread,  hut  the  Garfield  Loaf  on  Mon- 
days will  not  be  done  any  more. — Columbia  Record. 

Allenby,  on  the  road  to  Jericho,  fell  among  thieves — and  the  thieves 
had  the  surprize  of  their  lives. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  most  courageous  slacker  was  the  fellow  who  married  his  mother- 
in-law  in  order  to  evade  military  service. — Xeuark  News. 

The  Kaiser  warns  his  people  to  prepare  for  new  and  greater  sacrifices; 
and  we  trust  his  warning  is  well  founded. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

JERICHO  joins  Jerusalem  in  jumping  from  Biblical  to  modern  promi- 
nence.— Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Russia  talked  peace — and  look  at 
her  now. — Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 

President  should  ask  some  poli- 
ticians the  same  Question  as  the  car- 
penters. "  Will  you  cooperate  or  will 
you  obstruct''  " — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  situation  in  Russia  is  summed 
up  in  the  brief  statement  that  the 
Germans  are  getting  the  booty 
and  the  Russians  the  boot. — Chicago 
Herald. 

Whatever  the  sins  of  the  packers, 
they  are  entitled  to  pity,  since  Frank 
Walsh  and  Francis  J.  Heney  are 
both  on  their  trail. — St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

The  Kaiser  says  the  sword  has 
opened  the  way  to  peace.  And  the 
sort  of  peace  he  has  in  mind  would 
Quickly  open  a  way  to  the  sword. — 
Chicago  Herald. 

Another  compensation  of  war: 
Two  hundred  and  seventeen  enemy 
alien  janitors  are  among  our  interned 
prisoners  in  Federal  jails. — New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 

"  Defense  of  the  Fatherland,"  says 
von  Hertling.  "is  our  war-aim." 
And,  he  might  have  added,  exten- 
sion of  the  Fatherland,  automatically 
calling  for  more  defense. — New  York 
Ecening  Sun. 

Mr.  Hays,  the  new  national  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  party,  seems 
to  have  adopted  as  his  policy  regard- 
ing the  unfortunate  split  in  the  party 
in  1912.  peace  without  indemnities 
or  annexations. — Columbus  Dispatch. 


EITHER    WE    MIST   WIX   THE   WAR,*  OR 


Germany  doubtless  realizes  that  it  is  much  easier  to  ask  for  Gibraltar 
than  to  take  it. — Xeuark  News. 

About  the  only  ones  who  can  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Germans  are 
the  dead  and  the  doormats. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  "new  freedom"  is  working  in  Russia,  judging  from  the  filing  of 
38,000  new  divorce  suits.  —St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Germany-  is  entirely  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  an  international  tribunal, 
if  permitted  entire  control  of  the  court. — Xeuark  News. 

That  was  a  nice  speech  Chancellor  von  Hertling  made  in  the  Reichstag. 
But  how  could  he  keep  his  face  straight? — Kansas  City  Times. 

The  Germans  do  not  want  peace  with  Russia.     They  want  Russia. — 

New  York  Ecening  Sun. 

If  Russia  surrenders  much  more, 
she  will  be  known  as  Eastern  Ger- 
many.— Atlanta  Journal. 

The  humiliation  Russia  is  now 
undergoing  is  a  fair  sample  of  what 
Germany  wants  to  impose  on  the 
rest  of  the  world. — Chicago  Herald. 

Speaking  of  academic  freedom, 
the  Kaiser  insists  that  he  yields  to 
no  one  in  his  respect  for  freedom,  in 
an  academic  sense. — New  York  Erc~ 
ning  Post. 

A  London  cable  says  38,000  peti- 
tions for  divorce  have  been  filed  in 
Petrograd.  Can't  any  two  persons 
in  Russia  agree  on  anything? — Knoi- 
ville  Sentinel. 

Sugar  is  still  dealt  out  to  house- 
wives in  small  quantities,  evidently 
in  order  that  the  candy -shop  next 
door  may  enjoy  business  as  usual. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Chairman  Hays  says  that  he  will 
confer  with  "Boies  Penrose  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  Reed  Smoot,  and 
Hi  Johnson."  Not,  we  hope,  all  at 
once. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

New  honors  are  being  thrust  upon 
the  women  at  a  rate  that  must  almost 
be  embarrassing.  They  are  now  eligi- 
ble to  membership  in  Tammany  Hall. 
— Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

If  this  were  a  fight  for  points  Ger- 
many might  now  be  declared  winner. 
This  is  why  Germany  is  anxious  to 
quit  and  avoid  the  inevitable  knock- 
out that  a  finish  fight  will  bring.— 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 


THE   FIRES   OF   WAR   REVOLUTIONIZING   BRITAIN 


STRAINING  EVERY  NERVE  to  obtain  the  maximum 
army  possible  this  year,  the  Rritisti  Government  finds 
itself  faced  by  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  Labor. 
The  Government  in  its  Man-Power  Bill  proposes  to  raise  750,000 
more  men  by  "combing  out"  the  exempted  trades,  that  is  to 
Bay,  by  taking  the  younger  men  who  are  now  exempted  from 
military  service  by  reason  of  their  skill  in  industrial  work. 
This  proposal  received  the  assent  of  most  of  the  labor  unions,  says 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  but  was  rejected  by  the  powerful 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  by  a  majority  of  93j547 
votes.  Commenting  on  this  situation,  Tin  Daily  Chronicle 
writes: 

"At  a  number  of  large  meetings  held  in  London  and  the  prin- 
cipal provincial  centers,  a  resolution  was  passed  making  sup- 
port of  or  resistance  to  the  Man-Power  Bill  conditional  upon  the 
Government's  following  or  not  following  the  precise  example  of 
Lenine  and  Trotzky — that  is,  agreeing  to  an  armistice  and  offer- 
ing the  enemy  peace  in  terms  of  the  Russian  formula 

"A  claim  that  the  peace  terms  for  the  British  Empire  should 
be  dictated  by  the  last  hundred  thousand  or  so  who  are  called 
upon  to  serve,  after  seven  millions  (five  millions  in  this  country 
alone)  have  joined  the  colors  unconditionally,  is  surely  the  last 
word  in  'sectionalism';  and  those  who  have  been  talked  over 
into  putting  such  a  claim  forward  ought,  on  second  thoughts, 
frankly  and  promptly  to  abandon  it.  It  puts  them  in  an  alto- 
gether false  position." 

Writing  in  the  Socialist  London  Clarion,  Alexander  M. 
Thompson  has  some  hard  words  both  for  Labor  and  the  Govern- 
ment, lie  is  particularly  wroth  with  the  A.  S.  E.,  as  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers  is  usually  called: 

"The  Government  knew,  everybody  knew,  that  the  Govern- 
ni(  nt  Man-Power  proposals  woidd  be  resisted.  1  was  told  so 
in  nearly  every  munition  center  1  \  isited  during  my  tour  through 
the  Midlands' and  the  North. 

"We're  not  against  war."  said  one  local  secretary  of  the 
A.  S.  E.;  we're  for  war  with  capitalists  all  the  time.  But 
we're  unanimous — I  speak  for  the  thinking  workers — against 
war  with  our  German  comrades.  We  want  war  with  the  people 
who,  for  their  own  profit,  are  making  the  war.'  The  idiot 
actually  believed  that  the  cosmopolitan  financiers  who  are  now 
intriguing  and  buying  newspapers  to  preach   peace  could  find 


advantage  in  a  war  which  is  plainly  ruining  them,  which,  as 
Bernard  Shaw  lately  wrote  me,  has  caused  a  freer  distribution 
of  wealth  than  was  ever  known  before;  and  whose  continuance 
they  dread  as  the  prelude  to  social  revolution." 

The  Government,  says  Mr.  Thompson,  "have  neither  dared 
wholly  to  trust  nor  wholly  to  coerce,  but  have  alternately  bullied 
and  cringed."      lie  proceeds: 

"The  obviously  right  and  safe  way  to  combat  the  perilous 
mischief  was  to  take  the  people  into  confidence.  Nothing  has 
unsettled  the  workers  so  much  as  vaunting  promises  of  coming 
offensives  and  victories  which  never  came  off.  Instead  of  these 
delusions  the  people  ought  to  have  had  the  plain,  sobering 
truth:  they  should  have  been  told  the  formidable  might  of  the 
menace  prepared  against  them,  the  difficulties  of  the  defense 
against  it,  the  seriousness  of  the  danger  of  defeat,  and  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  democratic  liberties  and  well-being 
which  defeat  would  bring.  Frankness  and  trust  from  the  begin- 
ning would  have  prevented  nearly  all  the  discontent  which  has 
been  allowed  and  encouraged  to  grow." 

These  and  similar  difficulties  have  led  some  Britons  to  be- 
lieve that  the  country  is  on  the  verge  of  some  sort  of  revolution. 
So  eminently  conservative  an  observer  as  Cardinal  Bourne,  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  frankly  predicts  a  "social  upheaval." 
In  a  recent  pastoral  quoted  in  his  official  organ,  the  London 
Tablet,  he  said: 

"The  effect  of  coinpet ition  uncontrolled  by  morals  has  been 
to  segregate  more  and  more  the  capitalists  from  the  wage- 
earning  classes,  and  to  form  the  latter  into  a  proletariat,  a 
people  owning  nothing  but  their  labor  power  and  tending  to 
shrink  more  and  more  from  the  responsibilities  of  both  owner- 
ship and  freedom.  Hence  the  increasing  lack  of  self-reliance 
and  the  tendency  to  look  to  the  State  for  the  performance  of 
the  ordinary  family  duties.  While  the  Constitution  had  in- 
creasingly taken  on  democratic  forms  the  reality  underlying 
those  forms  had  been  increasingly  plutocratic.  Legislation 
under  the  guise  of  social  reform  tended  to  mark  off  all  wage- 
earners  as  a  definitely  servile  class,  and  the  result  even  before 
the  war  was  a  feeling  among  the  workers  of  irritation  and  re- 
sentment which  manifested  itself  in  sporadic  strikes  but  found 
no  very  clear  expression  in  any  other  way. 

"At  home,  in  our  midst,  there  are  signs  of  trouble  and  dis- 
turbance, which  are  only   verj    partially  revealed  in  the  public 
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••  ireU  known  t"  t li< >^< ■  In  authority,  and  which  por- 
tend tin  possibility  of  a  grave  social  upheaval  in  the  future. 
It  i-*  admitted  on  all  band*  tlmt  ■  new  order  of  things,  asm  soda] 
conditions,  n<\\  relation!  between  thedifferenl  sections  in  winch 
■ocietj  i-  divided  will  arise  as  ■  oonsequenoe  of  the  destruction 

nt   the  formerly   existing  situation 

During  the  war  the  minds  of  tlic  people  have  been  profoundly 
altered.  Dull  aequiesoenoe  in  social  injustice  has  given  way 
to  active  discontent.  The  very  foundations  of  political  and 
social  life,  of  our  eoonoroi3  pystem,  of  morals  and  religion  are 
being  sharplj  scrutinized,  and  this  Dot  only  by  a  few  writers  and 
speakers,  but  bj  a  very  larg  ■  oumber  of  people  in  every  class 

of  life,  especially  among  th>'  w<  rkers 

"The  genera]  effeol  of  all  this  on  the  young  men  who  arc  to 
Im   leading  citizens  after  the  war  is  little  short  of  revolutionary. 


LABOR   EXALTED. 

— Evening  News  (London). 

A  similar  change  has  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  our  people 
at  home.  The  munition-workers,  hard  working  but  over- 
strained by  long  hours  and  heavy  work,  alternatively  flattered 
and  censured,  subjected  sometimes  to  irritating  mismanage- 
ment and  anxious  about  the  future,  tend  to  be  resentful  and 
suspicious  of  the  public  authorities  and  the  political  leaders." 

Brougham  Villiers  has  predicted  a  revolution  as  almost  a 
certainty  after  the  war  unless  some  drastic  steps  are  taken.  In 
his  book  on  "Britain  after  the  Peace,"  he  considers  that  half  the 
revolution,  the  destructive  half,  has  already  taken  place.  As 
quoted  in  the  London  M.  A.  B.  he  says: 

"To  almost  every  one  the  war  has  brought  a  revolution  in 
the  practise  of  life;  it  would  be  strange  if  it  did  not  bring  a  revo- 
lution in  ideas.  One  side  of  a  universal  revolution  has  already 
taken  place,  a  complete  change  in  the  prospects  and  outlook  of 
nearly  every  adult  in  the  land.  Every  one,  therefore,  is  pre- 
pared, at  least  in  so  far  as  the  severance  of  the  ties  which  bound 
him  before  the  war  to  a  special  position  in  life  can  do  this,  for 
an  entirely  new  start.  Again,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the 
social  web  woven  by  generations  of  peaceful  trade  is  broken. 
Not  only  is  the  individual  less  wedded  to  his  place,  but  in  count- 
less cases  the  place  he  once  occupied  exists  no  longer.  The 
strong  conservative  instinct  of  the  British  people,  the  power  of 
use  and  wont,  which  has  carried  the  nation  over  so  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  past,  is  now  faced  with  a  crisis  which  can  not 
conceivably  be  dealt  with  on  conservative  lines.  One-half  of 
the  revolution  is  already  accomplished.  The  old  world,  the  old 
dependence  on  the  thing  established,  have  been  broken  to  pieces. 
The  task,  therefore,  of  reconstructing  society  is  thrust  upon  us 
whether  we  will  or  no.     The  destructive  side  of  the  revolution 


bai  been  carried  out  by  the  war  itself;    the  constructive  revolu- 
tion i-,  tin    tir>t  problem  Of  peace." 

Mr.   Villiers  thinks  that  the  economic  paction  after  the  war 
will    produce   unemployment,   and    that,    if    it    doe-,    we    may     •  • 
British  Bolsheviki  rampaging  in  London: 

"Unless  some  drastic  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  we  may 
readily  have  not  a  minority,  but  a  large  majority  of  the  adult 
male  population  unemployed  when  the  soldiers  return  and  'war- 
work  '  has  to  be  stopt;  while  the  country  will  be  full  of  weapons 
which  the  unemployed  know  quite  well  how  to  use.  And  much 
as  1  believe  most  of  the  soldiers  have  learned  to  hate  war,  and 
much  as  they  may  long  to  settle  down  again  to  peaceful  work, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  have  actually  been  engaged  in 
killing  people  for  three  years,  to  obtaining  their  will  by  force 
and  violence.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  too  much  to 
expect  that  they  will  meet  undeserved  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment with  the  same  patience  as  before." 

The  London  Spectator,  which  reflects  the  views  of  the  solid 
property-owning  classes,  is,  however,  quite  undismayed.     It  says: 

"If  we  could  place  the  relations  between  employer  and  work- 
man on  a  better  footing,  and  dispel  the  miasma  of  suspicion 
that  is  bred  in  either  camp,  we  could  afford  to  smile  at  the 
absurdities  of  the  Socialist  doctrinaires.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  real  workingman  is  getting  tired  of  these  self- 
appointed  guides 

"The  Socialist  is  probably  convinced  at  heart  that  the  longer 
the  evils  of  the  present  industrial  sj'stem  are  left  unremedied, 
the  more  chance  there  will  be  for  the  revolution  which  is  to  usher 
in  the  Socialist  commonwealth.  Constitutional  reform,  free- 
dom slowly  broadening  down  from  precedent  to  precedent,  has 
no  attractions  for  him  because  it  prolongs  the  existence  of  the 
industrial  system.  However,  tho  the  Socialist  influence  in  the 
Labor  party  has  led  to  the  passing  year  by  year  of  innumerable 
fantastic  resolutions  at  conferences,  it  has  not  as  yet  changed 
the  conservative  temperament  of  the  British  workingman, 
who  instinctively  distrusts  sweeping  changes  and  ready-made 
Utopias." 


SPAIN  GROWS  PEEVISH— The  calm  persistence  with  which 
Germany  continues  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Spain  is  at  last 
beginning  to  react  upon  all  except  the  most  pro-German  of  the 
Spaniards.  Within  a  month  German  submarines  sank  no  less 
than  six  Spanish  vessels  in  spite  of  vigorous  protests  made  to 
Berlin.  The  Madrid  Impartial  says:  "The  persistence  of  the 
submarines  is  exhausting  our  patience.  We  receive,  in  spite  of 
the  gratitude  which  is  our  due,  the  same  treatment  as  an  enemy 
Power."  Discussing  the  latest  sinking,  the  Liberal  writes 
in  a  tone  of  pained  surprize:  "We  are  confronted- by  another 
violation  of  international  law.  It  is  a  criminal,  brutal  act,  and 
deserves  a  virile  protest  from  the  whole  country  against  the 
ingratitude  and  insults  of  Germany."  The  Madrid  Sol  is  in- 
dignant that  the  press  are  so  apathetic,  and  says: 

"We  know  that  any  pro-German  when  asked  about  his  feel- 
ings regarding  the  war  usually  protests  that  he  is  pro-Spanish. 
TV  pro-Germans  have  discovered  in  this  love  for  Spain  a  con- 
venient cushion  on  which  to  fall  without  hurting  themselves, 
and  claim  a  monopoly  of  solicitude  for  the  dignity,  honor,  and 
interests  of  Spain.  We  awaited  comments  in  the  pro-German 
newspapers  on  the  torpedoing  of  the  Giralda,  and  found  them 
merely  interested  in  an  entertainment  at  the  German  college 
attended  by  Prince  Ratibor.  Not  a  word  about  the  outrage 
committed  off  Guardia  by  a  German  submarine  against  a  Spanish 
coasting-vessel. 

"In  certain  papers  we  can  understand  this  attitude.  They 
must  obey  their  masters.  But  it  is  not  so  intelligible  in  others 
which  a  few  months  ago  were  full  of  indignation  at  a  similar 
attack  on  our  mercantile  marine.  These  papers,  formerly  so 
angered,  dare  not  say  a  word  to-day.  The  reason  of  this  is 
plain  enough  to  those  who  are  in  the  secret. 

"We  are  condemned,  it  seems,  to  find  people  who  approve  of 
the  destruction  of  our  ships  and  the  killing  of  our  sailors.  But 
that  is  not  all.  On  the  Emperor  of  Germany's  birthday  some 
Madrid  churches  officially  prayed  for  him.  They  have  not  yet 
prayed  that  the  torpedoing  may  continue,  but  that  may  come." 
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THE   SUPREME    WAR    COI  NCIL 

CONSIDERABLE  CURIOSITY  has  been  displayed  in 
France  and  England  regarding  thai  Bomewhal  mysterious 
body  known  as  the  Supreme  War  Council  which  meets 
at  Versailles  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  more  complete 
unit;  into  the  Allied  war-efforts.  The  Paris  correspondent  of 
The  Westminster  Gazette  tells  as  how  and  whg  it  was  formed: 

"This  new  organization,  which  is  officially  named  'Supreme 
War  Council,'  came  into  being  as  the  result  of  a  conference  be- 
tween represent  at  iv  es  of  the  French,  British,  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments, who  met  at  Rapallo  at  the  beginning  of  last  November. 
This  conference  met  primarily  to  discuss  the  question  of  closer 
military  coordination  on  the  Western  front,  but  the  result  of 
these  deliberations  was  to  show  that  other  questions  than  those 
purely  militarv  might  he  placed  within  tin-  BCOpe  of  the  pro- 
jected Council;  in  fact,  that  such  a  body  might  and  ought  to 
discuss  all  matters  relating  to  war 

"It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  this  Supreme  War  Council 
II  primarily  a  political  and  not  a  military  body.  The  only 
actual  members  of  it  are  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  four  great 
Allied  Powers  concerned,  with  the  addition  of  another  Cabinet 
Minister  from  each.  Soldiers,  or,  for  that  matter,  experts  on 
any  particular  subject,  may  be  invited  to  lay  their  \  iews  before 
the  Council,  or  may  he  regularly  attached  to  its  staff,  but  states- 
men alone  are  1111  mbers." 

There  is,  however,  a  military  side  to  the  Council,  s;iv>tlu 
correspondent: 

"At  Versailles  there  is  a  body  of  permanent  military  represen- 
tatives, one  for  each  Power,  which  devotes  its  energies  to  the 
study  of  the  whole  military  situation,  and  submits  the  results 
of  its  deliberations  to  the  Supreme  War  Council.  Each  of  these 
representatives  has  a  stall'  of  officers  working  under  him.  Their 
duties  differ  from  those  of  the  staffs  of  the  War  Office  or  general 
headquarters  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  collect  or  sift  information 
or  work  out  and  execute  operation  orders  or  deal  with  the  con- 
duct of  administration.  They  have  chiefly  to  do  with  arranging 
and  c(»llating  for  the  military  representatives  the  information 
supplied  by  the  General  Staff  and  by  other  military  departments, 
and  to  suggest  broad  lines  on  which  this  information  might  be 
made  use  of  by  the  Council. 

"The  Supreme  War  Council,  in  addition  to  its  military  rep- 
resentatives, has  for  each  of  the  countries  represented  on  it 
other  officers  attached  with  special  knowledge  of  political,  naval, 
or  other  questions,  to  help  in  the  task  of  coordinating  all  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  war-efforts  of  the  war-Allies." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  says  that  the  formation  of  the 
Council  was  in  large  measure  due  to  President  Wilson's  desire 
for  closer  cooperation  among  the  Allies: 

"Since  the  war  began  the  need  of  closer  cooperation  among 
the  Allies  was  an  admitted  necessity.  Lloyd  George  always 
advocated  it,  and  at  one  time  was  inclined  to  place  the  armies 
in  the  West  under  a  Generalissimo.  If  a  military  genius  had 
arisen  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  no  doubt  this  policy  of  unity  in 
command  would  have  been  adopted  long  ago.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  genius  the  next  best  plan  was  to  set  up  an  Allied 
council  which  would  secure  complete  unity  on  the  political  side 
and  as  near' as  possible  unity  on  the  military  side.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  chief  and  insistent  advocate  of  this  policy  of  unified 
command  was  President  Wilson." 

The  London  Daily  News  thinks  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
Generalissimo,  the  Versailles  Council  is  an  absolute  necessity 
if  we  are  to  gain  the  victory.  It  publishes  the  arguments  of 
Col.  A.  M.  Murray,  which  run: 

"It  is  impossible  to  read  Field-Marshal  Haig's  dispatch  of 
December  25  without  feeling  that,  while  he  and  his  international 
colleagues,  with  their  staffs,  worked  together  on  terms  of  in- 
timate cordiality  and  close  liaison  throughout  the  year,  there 
was  something  wanted  to  link  detached  plans  together  so  as  to 
assure  the  best  use  being  made  of  the  large  forces  which  were  at 
t  he  disposal  of  the  Allied  Powers.  There  was  agreement  between 
the  different  commanders-in-chief,  because  it  was  no  one's  busi- 
ness to  disagree;  but  it  was  a  nebulous,  not  regularized,  agree- 
ment, and  as  such  had  no  value  for  strategical  purposes.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  had  his  plan — he  has  told  us  what  it  was — and 


Generals  Nivelle  and  Cadorna  had  their-;  but  thej  were  all  de- 
tached plan-,  and  required  piecing  together  BO  a-  ti,  secure  com- 
bined results.  What  was  wanted  was  a  united  Bystem  of 
direct  ion. 

"WIkii    British,    French,    and    Italian    troops    have    coiue    to- 
gether in  battle,  a-,  for  Instance,  when  our  artillery  went  to  the 
help  of  the   Italians  on   tin-  Carso   plateau,  or  when   Genera) 
AntoiiK  joined  hands  with  sir  Douglas  Man   111  Flanders,  tl 
has  never  been  any  difficulty  about  tactical  direction 

"TIm  case  i-  on  a  different  footing  •when-  high  strategy  is 
concerned.  Policy  then  comes  in;  and  it  is  the  function  of  the 
war-cabinets  of  the  Allied  Powers,  not  of  their  respective  com- 


AT  TDK   VERSAILLES  cot  xcii;. 
The  loudest  speaker  is  i lie  emptj  chair. 

—  rik   'Berlin 

manders  in  the  field,  to  shape  and  direct  the  strategical  policy 
of  the  war.  On  the  battle-field  soldiers  should  be  left  to  them- 
selves; but  for  the  purposes  of  high  strategy  they  must  take 
their  orders  from  their  governments,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
political  conduct  of  the  war.  Failing  the  appointment  of  a 
Generalissimo  with  unrestricted  powers — and  no  proposal  for 
such  has  ever  been  put  forward  officially — no  other  procedure  is 
possible  than  the  one  indicated  above." 

The  need  of  unity  is  emphasized  by  the  Manchester  Guardianj 

which  remarks: 

"It  has  been  announced  authoritatively  that  while  the  power 
of  the  Supreme  Council  is  to  be  enlarged,  there  is  to  be  no  (!en- 
eralissimo,  yet  there  must  be  some  central  authority  unless  the 
war  on  the  Western  front  is  to  resolve  itself  into  three  campaigns, 
waged  independenlty.  Such  a  situation,  serious  enough  last 
year,  would  be  disastrous  during  the  coming  year.  Our  greatest 
enemy  in  this  war  has  been  the  spirit  of  particularism;  our  great- 
est handicap  that  we  are  an  alliance  fighting  a  single  military 
mind.     We  must  acquire  a  single  mind  or  we  are  undone." 

The  London  New  Witness  hopes  that  the  Council  will  not  be 
dominated  either  by  a  Generalissimo  or  by  the  volcanic  figure 
of  Mr.  Clemenoeau,  the  Premier  of  France: 

"We  trust  that  the  War-Council  at  Versailles  may  be  regarded 
as  mainly  military;  in  the  sense,  that  is.  that  we  hope  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  soldiers  directing  politicians,  and  not  of  politicians 
directing  soldiers.  The  French  tradition  seems  to  ha\*e  a  power 
of  producing  from  time  to  time  a  civilian  ruler  with  something 
at  least  of  the  best  military  sj>irit :  and  some  such  element  may 
be  found  in  Clemenoeau  as  it  was  found  in  Carnot.  But  we 
should  not  desire  to  see  even  Clemenoeau  override  Foch  and 
Petain,  which,  for  the  rest,  we  do  not  fancy  would  be  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  The  denunciation  and  arrest  of  Caillaux  was  a 
historic  and  (as  our  mean  modern  politics  go)  a  heroic  act: 
but  Clemenoeau,  the  hero  of  it.  would  certainly  be  the  last  to 
pretend  that  it  bulked  in  history  like  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
or  the  defense  of  Verdun.  The  great  captains,  whose  creative 
opportunism  and  instantaneous  imagination  effect  successes  of 
this  kind  in  the  field  should  obviously  prevail  in  a  war-council 
even  over  the  greatest  statesman 

"The  circulation  and  comparison  of  information  is  vital; 
but  a  mere  autocrat  may  be  too  autocratic  even  when  he  i>  a 
general;  we  need  not  say  what  we  think  of  him  when  he  is  not 
even  a  soldier,  but  only  a  rather  lucky  politician." 


lit,     /  nrrury   Dige$t  for   Manh    16,    1918 


OUR    HUNGRY    ENEMIES 

AMERICANS  Rl  DELI    DEPOT  ED  of  apple  pi. ■,  what* 
/-\     oakes,  bol  biscuit,  tenderloin  steak,  and  such  a 
•*-     ^  of  life  on  oertain  days  of  the  week  maj  at  least  tal 
erumb  of  oomforl  from  1» taming  how  their  em  rniee  are  faring. 

Nfobedj    has    starved    to  death   in  (itriiian\    as   far  as  reported, 

hut  the  plain  living  over  there  is  bo  w  rj  plain  thai  there  really 
ought  to  be  ■  much  higher  grade 

Of  thinking  if  the  old  saw  has 
any  truth  in  it.  It  may  be,  Of 
oourse,  that  their  low  thinking 
is  artfully  meant  to  make  us 
think  they  are  living  high.  Their 
own  newspapers,  however,  prove 
the  contrary.  That  privation, 
amounting  in  many  cast 
something  very  like  starvation, 
exists  in  Germany  is  proved  by 
tin  report. made  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
by  Alfred  Maylander,  who 
has  obtained  his  facts  exclusively 
from  German  sources.  In  gen- 
eral, the  report,  which  is  quoted 
at  length  by  the  New  York 
Times,  shows  that  Turkey  is 
actually  starving  because  of  the 
corruption  of  her  own  officials 
and  the  greed  of  Germany;  that 
Germany  and  Austria  are  not 
starving,  but  are  having  a  hard 
struggle  to  feed  themselves ;  that 
Hungary  is  in  better  shape  than 

either  Germany  or  Austria,  and  that  Bulgaria,  so  far  as  food  is 
concerned,  is  suffering  the  least  of  all  the  countries  covered 
in  the  report.  It  also  shows  tha't  Germany  has  failed  by  a 
wide  margin  to  live  up  to  her  reputation  for  efficiency  in  her 
attempts  at  food  administration,  having  been  obliged  to  reverse 
her  policies  in  an  effort  to  remedy  in  part  the  fatal  results  of 
blundering.  It  shows  conclusively  that  the  civil  populations 
of  Germany  and  Austria  are  suffering  permanent  physical  de- 
terioration from  lack  of  proper  food,  that  the  death-rate  from 
tuberculosis  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  that  growing  boys  and  girls 
are  not  getting  more  than  half 
the  nourishment  they  should 
have,  and  that  manual  laborers 
are  being  underfed  to  about  the 
same  extent.  This  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
food  prices  since  1914,  a  rise 
which  in  many  cases  is  almost 
incredible.  The  report  quotes 
statistics  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished by  the  Leipziger  Yollcs- 
zeitung,  from  which  we  take  a  few 
examples  at  hazard.  Beef  has 
risen  149  per  cent.,  goose — of 
which  the  Germans  are  inordi- 
nately fond — 372  per  cent,,  toma- 
toes 500  and  green  peas  900  per  cent.,  eggs  357  per  cent,,  lard  371 
percent.,  soap  357  per  cent.,  while  bloaters  have  soared  in  price 
1,700  per  cent.  Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  we  are  told,  have 
entirely — or  almost  entirely — disappeared,  while  other  forms  of 
flesh  food  are  scarce.  The  report  says: 

"Even  the  game  and  the  fish  taken  by  sportsmen  are  under 
strict  regulation.     Civil  and  military  hospitals  must  be  supplied, 
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and  even  war-prisoners  have  game  if  there  i-  not  sufficient  beef, 
mall  number  Of  deer  and  wild  boars  and  tin  -mailer  animals 
and  birds  killed  l>y  huntsmen  t^o  to  the  owner-  of  tin-  preserves. 
The  rest  of  the  bag  is  divided  into  halves,  <>ne  for  thi  local  -u|>- 
ply,  the  other  for  the  cities.  In  Bavaria,  two  OUt  of  three  wild 
hoars  must  he  delivered  to  the  commune,  also  tour  out  of  every 
five  hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges  after  the  lirst  live.  Maxi- 
mum prices  are  flxt  for  partridge  and  wild  duck. 

"Another    food-card  has  been  added   to   the  rest,  says  the 

Leipziger  VolktzeUung.  It  is  the 
card  for  hares,  issui  1  in  five 
tions.  For  a  whole  hare  the  en- 
tire card  must  be  delivered;  for 
back  and  legs,  four  sections; 
back  or  legs  separately,  two 
each;  forelegs,  or  head,  liver, 
etc.,  one  section  each.  Every 
household  of  one  to  three  persons 
is  entitled  to  one  card. 

"Preserved  porpoise  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  -edible  fish, 
and  some  experiments  have  been 
made  in  getting  fish  from  Rou- 
mania  to  the  German  cities." 


Turning  to  conditions  in  Aus- 
tria and  Bohemia,  we  read: 


WISTFUL  WISHING. 

(The  animals  in  the  Berlin  Zoo  are  visibly  emaciated.) 

Keeper — "  The  lion  can  fell  an  ox  with  a  blow  of  its  tail  I  " 
Lion — "  An  ox!    I  wish  I  could  get  a  chance  at  a  rabbitl " 

— Novy  Satirikon  (Petrograd). 


' '  The  food  situation  in  Bohemia 
is  suggested  by  a  memorandum  of 
a  commission  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Prague.  This  was  last 
September.  Of  course,  condi- 
tions have  become  worse  since 
then.  The  memorandum  was: 
"Potatoes  are  unobtainable. 
"The  butter  ration  during 
the  last  year  has  been  only  4.2 
ounces  per  month  per  family. 

"The  milk-supply  gets  steadily 
worse,    both     in    quantity    and 
quality.     The  allowance  for  each  individual  is  .06  of  a  quart. 

"Sugar  supply  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  inefficiency  of  Sugar 
Office  in  Vienna  and  transport  difficulties. 

"Meat. — The  allowance  of  900  head  of  cattle  promised  has 
been  reduced  to  565  head. 

"Coal. — Greater  Prague  before  the  war  used  320  wagon-loads 
a  day.     The  present  supply  is  100  loads  a  day. 

' '  The  results  of  all  this  are  that  a  great  part  of  the  population 
suffers  from  hunger,  and  the  children  suffer  both  physically  and 
morally.     The  number  of  child  beggars  in  Prague  has  gone  up  to 
several  thousands.     The  death-rate  among  the  general  popula- 
tion is  increasing  daily.    Diarrhea 
is  spreading  at  an  alarming  rate 
in  Prague. 

"In  the  same  month  that  this 
state  of  affairs  was  set  forth  as 
to  Prague  by  its  City  Council, 
Vienna  was  enjoying  a  tempo- 
rarily adequate  supply  of  meat, 
ranging  in  price  all  the  way 
from  $44.21  per  hundredweight 
for  'best'  quality  to  $18  a  hun- 
dredweight for  emaciated  cows 
that  had  been  used  as  draught 
animals.  But  supply  was  only 
a  temporary  matter,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  serious  shortage 
than  had  preceded  it.  The 
supply  was  due  to  the  killing  of 
the  animals  because  there  was  no 
fodder  to  feed  them." 


THE    GERMANS     PRAYER. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  potato-card! 

— Nebelspaltcr  (Zurich) 


What  it  means  to  be  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the   gentle.  German 
can  be  seen  from  the  state  of  Turkey.     The  report  says: 

"The  suffering  of  the  people  in  Turkey  is  not  and  has  not  been 
due  to  shortage  of  food  crops,  for  the  crops  on  the  whole  have 
been  good  and  the  acreage  increased,  but  to  the  corruption  and 
graft  of  officials  and  to  the  fact  that  Germany  has  taken  vast 
quantities  of  Turkey's  supplies  away  from  her.  But  this  greed  of 
Germany  to  supply  her  own  lack  and  the  extortion  of  Turkish 
officials  combined  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  reduce  the 


The  literary   l)ii±<st  /<>r  \Umh  lt>.  l{>IH 
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poople.of  that  country  to  a  far  worse  condition  than  that  ob- 
taining in  any  of  the  other  Central  Empires,  so  called.  In 
Germany  and  Austria  the  word  starvation  is  still  something  of  a 
figure  of  speech.  In  Turkey  it  is  a  word  to  be  taken  literally. 
Profiteering  is  unrestricted. 

"Bread  costs  eleven  times  as  much  as  before  the  war,  sesame 
oil  more  than  thirteen  times  as  much,  coal  eighl  times  as  much, 
.salt  eight  times  as  much,  beans  and  tea  fifteen  times  as  much, 
wood  six  times  as  much,  milk 
five  times  as  much.  Butler  at 
Constantinople  is  $2.33  a  pound. 

"The  first  distribution  of  all 
food-supplies  is  to  the  officials 
— that  is,  after  German  agents 
have  taken  out  what  they  want 
to  send  home." 


PRESIDENT   WILSON   CHILLS    AFRICA 


Kl 


HOW     CONSCRIPTION 
WORKS    IN    QUEBEC— Gnat 

indignation  is  exprest  by  the 
Toronto  Saturday  Night  at  what 
it  terms  the  concerted  move- 
ment to  defeat  conscription  in 
Quebec.  This  widely  read  Ca- 
nadian weekly  writes: 

"With  the  official  figures  be- 
fore one,  it  may  be  asserted 
without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  there  is  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  a  concerted  move- 
ment to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  the  Military  Service  Act. 
The  figures,  as  issued  at  Ottawa 
on  February  20,  show  that  the 
Act  up  to  that  date  has  been 
the  means  of  obtaining  a 
grand  total  of  21,978  men,  of 
which  number  Ontario  con- 
tributed 9,556,  the  four  West- 
ern Provinces  8,729,  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  1,655,  Quebec 
2,038,  and  Imperial  recruits 
1,227.  This  situation  would 
be  impossible  had  not  those 
in  control  weakly  bowed  to 
the  will  of  that  portion  of 
the  French-Canadian  element 
which  has  been  bitterly  opposed 
to  conscription  from  the  first, 
in  place  of  doing  their  duty  as 
laid  down  in  the  Act.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  ap- 
peals have    been    piled  up  for 


EXTRA. 


OFFICE:— No.  23,  Naniwa  Machi. 


Telephone  No.  1335. 


Wednesday,  Dec.  12, 1917.  10.00  a.m. 


MrTURE  OF  JBR0SM.EM. 


Loudon,  Dec.  11.— Mr.  Bmar  L*w, 
Chancellor  of  'he  Exch-  qner ,  announced 
to-day  in  the  House  of  CommonB  that 
Jerusalem  had  surrendered  after  being 
invested. —  Renter. — Osaka   Asahi. 


A   LARGE    "EXTRA.'' 

This  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  special  edition  of  the  Kobe  Herald 
—  a  prominent  journal   in  Japan  —  announcing   the  fall   of  Jerusalem. 

No  charge  was  made  for  this  "extra." 


SEN  DISAPPOINTMENT  [8  PELT  by  intelligent 
African-  al  the  negative  attitude  displayed  by  the 
President  over  the  question  of  Germany's  oolong  b,  and 

her  claims  to  an  extended  colonial  empire  in  Africa.     In  the 
London  African   I  and  Orient  Review,  tin   editor,  Mr.  Dual 

Mohained     Ali.     a     well-known 
Sgj  plian    w  liter  and   public: 

-a\  b: 

"  It   is  w ith    regret    thai 

note    I  In     remarks  contained  in 
clause  five  Of  I 'resident  WilflOn's 

~tal«  mciil  . 

"The  United  State*  Preai- 
denl  Bays:  "A  free,  open- 
niindi  d.  and  absolutely  impar- 
tial adjustment  of  all  colonial 
claims   based    upon   a  .-trict  ob- 

ser\  anoe  of  t  he  principle  that  in 
ili  termining  all  such  questions 
of  sovereignty  the  int<  n  st 
the  populations  concerned  must 
have  equal  weight  with  the 
<  quitable  claims  of  the  Govern- 
ment   whose    title    is    to    be 

determined.' 

"We  would  like  to  know  wh\ 
Mr.  Wilson  desires  the  title  of 
the  German  Government  to  tx 
determined,  and  why—  in  Africa 
at  hast-  she  is  presumed  to 
possess  a  title.  Such  title  has 
no  validity  in  fact,  except  that 
of  the  weakness  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  made  it  possible  for 
Germany  to  occupy  the  country 
without  encountering  armed 
native  opposition.  Germany, 
and,  for  that  matter,  other 
Kuropeans  have  no  equitable 
claims  whatever  in  Africa.  We 
have  accepted  the  rule  impost  d 
by  Europeans,  and  in  the  old 
days  Europeans  were  just,  but 
of  late  years  we  have  become 
rather  tired  of  European  ag- 
gression, restrictions,  and  segre- 
gations. Nevertheless,  altho 
this  war  was  none  of  our  seek- 
ing, out  of  evil  good  mn\  come 
to  us." 


the  decision  of  the  Appeal 
Judges,  some  thirty  thousand  for  Quebec  alone.  All  of  which 
must  retard  the  work  of  gathering  in  the  necessary  troops,  if, 
indeed,  it  does  not  make  the  situation  altogether  impossible." 

The  working  of  the  draft  in  Quebec  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  an  entire  success  and  the  proportion  of  exemptions  must 
be  very  much  higher  than  obtains  here.  Apparently  the  au- 
thorities have  only  obtained  some  2.38  per  cent,  of  the  men 
subject  to  the  draft  in  Quebec.      The  Saturday  Night  proceeds: 

"According  to  official  figures  compiled  by  the  0 1 1  a  w  a  Go  vernment 
last  summer,  there  were  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  119,000  males, 
single  or  widowers  with  no  children,  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty-five;  that  is,  men  subject  to  military  service  under  the 
Act.  Of  this  number  we  have  actually  a  little  more  than  two 
thousand  in  uniform,  and  at  that  the  English  section  of  the  island 
and  city  of  Montreal  has  contributed  nearly  the  entire  number. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  point  out  that  of  the  four  hundred  odd 
thousand  recruits  obtained  for  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Forces  as  at  July  5,  1917,  Quebec's  total  was  a  trifle  over  45.000. 
These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  And  one  may  frankly  say 
that  our  system  of  draft,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Province  of  Quebec 
is  concerned,  is  a  rank  failure,  owing  chiefly  to  the  loose  manner 
in  which  the  early  tribunals  dealt  with  the  cases  placed  before 
them  and  later  with  many  of  the  jiidges  who  have  listened 
altogether  too  attentively  to  all  sorts  of  impossible  excuses 
offered  by  men  subject  to  the  draft." 


This  writer  expresses  satisfac- 
tion with  the  stand  taken  by  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  who  recently  stated  that  the  German 
colonies  "are  held  at  the  disposal  of  a  conference  whose  de- 
cision must  have  primary  regard  to  the  wishes  and  inter- 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  such  colonies."  He  points  out 
that — 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  clearly  stated  that  the  matter  must  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who,  through  their  chiefs,  have, 
and  have  had  for  centuries,  the  machinery  for  dealing  with  so 
small  a  matter  as  a  plebiscite,  in  which  the  matter  of  beads  will 
not  enter,  as  a  certain  financial  adventurer  is  pleased  to  state." 

Mr.  Duse  Mohained  Ali's  views  on  the  subject  express  the 
view  of  educated  Africans  in  general.  The  Lagos  Standard, 
a  leading  organ  in  southern  Nigeria,  observes,  for  instance: 

"German  aggressive  influence,  checked  in  Europe,  must 
necessarily  and  logically  be  nipt  in  the  bud  in  Africa.  De- 
prived of  her  colonies,  as  she  is  now.  what  else  could  Germanized 
Africa  hope  for  but  what  Germanized  Europe  is  made  to  hope 
for?  Comparatively  speaking,  and  measured  politically,  Africa 
is  a  small  state  and  her  people  a  weak  nation 

"We  hope  reason  and  justice  may  be  considered  as  pledged 
to  Africa,  whose  peoples  are  the  most  wronged,  most  opprest, 
and  decidedly  the  weakest  peoples  inhabiting  this  planet.  Will 
this  right  and  claim  be  denied  us?" 


WAR  -TIME  -  FOOD  ~  PROBLEMS 

Prepared fm    hit    LlTERAR\    Dk.i^i   by   the  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION, 

ami  especially  designed  for  High  School  I  te 


BEANS— A   FOOD    FOR   WAR   AND   PEACE 


1  wood  a  Underwi  od,  N.  Y, 

BBBBBBT  HOOVER, 

I'nired  Stetee  Pood 
Administrator. 
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ECLARING    thai    a    per- 

son  "(Idcsn't  know  beans" 
is  equivalenl  to  Baying 
that  lie  knows  nothing  at  all. 
And  yet,  speaking  of  them  as  an 
article  of  food,  </"  most  people 
know  beanaf  Thai  is,  <lo  they 
understand  all  about  them:  their 
origin,  where  they  grow,  how 
nourishing  they  are,  how  mam 
varieties  exist,  how  they  are  grown 
and   prepared  for  marketing,  and 

whether  there  are  special  reasons 
why  people  should  eat  them  in 
this  country  to-day? 

ORIGIN    OF    THE  BEAN  — To 

find  out  when  and  where  the  bean 
originated  takes  one  back  into  the 
dim  mists  of  antiquity.  The  time 
as  well  as  the  country  where  it 
started  is  uncertain.  It  may  have 
been  China,  India,  or  northern 
Africa.  There  are  evidences  that 
the  Aztecs  used  beans.  Certainly  beans  were  cultivated  and  used 
by  the  Indians  in  North  America  in  the  days  when  the  first 
European  voyagers  came  exploring. 

BEANS  AS  A  SOIL  ENRICHER— Beans,  like  peas,  belong 
to  what  is  called  the  legume  family,  which  is  always  characterized 
by  having  seeds  within  a  pod.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
beans.  In  addition  to  the  Icinds  edible  by  man,  there  are  others 
which  are  most  desirable  as  feed  for  live  stock.  And  what  makes 
the  bean  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  crops  is  the  fact  that  it 
enriches  the  very  soil  in  which  it  grows.  Chemistry  is  outside 
the  province  of  this  article,  but  if  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
bean,  more  than  most  other  plants,  has  the  power  of  drawing 
from  the  air  a  specially  generous  share  of  nitrogen  and  replen- 
ishing the  soil  with  it  after  that  valuable  element  has  been  par- 
tially used  up  by  other  crops.  Thus  beans  fertilize  the  noil  in 
which  they  grow,  a  fact  understood  by  all  who  use  them  and 
similar  plants  as  a  "rotation"  crop. 

DRIED  BEANS  — A  SCOURCE  OF  PROTEIN  SUPPLY  — 
Much  might  be  added  about  the  bean  as  a  soil  enricher,  or 
about  its  special  qualifications  for  stock  feed,  or  even  about  how 
appetizing  it  is  as  a  fresh  garden  vegetable.  But  our  special 
study  here  is  the  dried,  shelled  bean,  because  that  is  the  form  in 
which  it  feeds  most  people. 

For  feed  them  it  does,  particularly  in  furnishing  those  body- 
building substances,  the  proteins,  which  we  recently  studied. 
Dried  beans  contain  more  than  22  per  cent,  of  proteins,  a  far 
greater  proportion  than  is  found  in  wheat  flour  or  corn-meal, 
more  even  than  in  beef.  Thus,  as  a  source  of  protein  supply, 
it  may  be  seen  how  valuable  a  substitute  beans  are  for  the  meat 
and  other  foods  which  we  should  save  to  help  win  the  war. 

THE  BEAN  CROP  OF  1917— The  total  crop  of  dry,  edible 
beans  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1917  was  larger  than  ever 
before.  It  has  been  estimated  at  over  16,(XK).0()()  bushels,  with 
the  largest  previous  crop  at  9.000.000  bushels.  The  four  States 
producing  most  beans  in  1917  were  California,  Michigan,  New 
York,  and  Colorado,  in  that  order.  And  the  four  most  important 
kinds  of  beans  raised  in  these  States  were  Navy  (a  general  term 
for  the  medium-sized  white  bean),  Lima,  Pinto,  and  California 
Pink. 

Recently  the  so-called  soy-bean — also  known  as  the  soya-  or 
soja-bean — has  been  much  diseust.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able foods  of  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is  grown  in  abundance. 
A  bean  of  great  richness,  containing  an  oil  which  not  only  in- 
creases its  proportion  of  fat  but  is  also  extracted  and  used  com- 
mercially, the  soy-bean  is  being  grown  to  an  increasing  extent 
in  this  country.  But  in  quantity  of  domestic  production  it  does 
not  begin  to  compare  with  the  four  varieties  just  mentioned. 

From  the  time  beans  are  harvested  until  they  reach  the 
grocery  store  where  you  trade,  no  elaborate  processes  or  special 


treatment  is  required.  Hut  the  necessary  -it  ps  of  cleaning 
and  sorting  serve  to  illustrate  the  labor-saving  pose]-  of  modern 
nut  bods  and  machinery. 

PREPARING  BEANS  FOR  THE  MARKET-  First  of  all, 
tht  bean  plants  are  gathered  by  a  machine  which  shc;ir>  them 
off  just  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  After  lying  in  the  tield 
for  a  short  time,  they  are  either  piled  in  stacks  or  placed  in 
barns.  When  thoroughly  dried,  the  beans  are  threshed  out  of 
the  pods.  But  there  is  bound  to  be  much  dirt  left  among  the 
beans  themselves,  and  this  is  removed  at  the  elevators,  to  which 
the  beans  are  now  shipped.  Ingenious  machinery  begins  the 
•  leaning  process.  First  the  beans  are  shot  between  huge  re- 
volving brushes;  next  a  strong  blast  of  air  blows  away  all  the 
dust  and  light  dirt.  After  that  they  are  dropt  through  large 
sieve-like  screens  which  not  only  remove  the  larger,  heavier 
lumps  of  dirt  or  bits  of  pod,  but  also  sort  the  beans  according 
to  size. 

In  some  States  the  beans  are  further  sorted  by  being  run  along 
a  giant  picker,  consisting  of  rubber  rollers.  It  is  something  like 
a  huge  clothes-wringer  laid  on  its  side.  The  rollers  catch  all 
the  beans  which  have  any  roughness  of  surface,  the  smooth 
beans  passing  along  untouched,  finally  the  beans  are  run 
along  a  sloping  belt,  which  separates  the  flat  beans  from  the 
round  by  permitting  the  latter  to  roll  off. 

That  finishes  the  methods  by  which  beans  may  be  classified 
by  machinery.  "When  it  is  desired  to  remove  beans  having  spots 
or  similar  blemishes,  hand-picking  is  necessary. 

After  this  the  beans  are  ready  for  distribution  (usually  in 
100-pound  sacks)  to  the  wholesalers,  then  to  the  retailers,  and 
finallv  to  you. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEANS  IN  THE  WAR— In  win- 
ning this  war  beans  are  going  to  figure  both  directly  unci  indirectly. 
Directly,  because  our  Army  and  Navy  are  using  vast  quantities 
of  them.  Indeed,  they  have  contracted  for  practically  the 
entire  white  bean  crop.  And  indirectly,  because  the  wide- 
spread use  of  beans  at  home  in  place  of  meat  dishes  will  release 
that  much  extra  meat  for  shipment  overseas,  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  much  of  the  nutrition  quality  of  meat.  It  is  no 
hardship  to  eat  beans.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a  Bostonian 
to  relish  baked  beans,  and  there  are  other  dishes,  such  as  bean 
loaf,  in  which  this  vegetable  may  figure  in  the  home  bill  of  fare. 

THE  VALUE  OF  COLORED* BEANS— People  should  get  rid 
of  the  notion  that  colored  beans,  such  as  the  California  pink 
bean  and  the  Colorado  pinto  are  inferior  to  white.  Analysis 
has  proved  them  just  as  nourishing.  Some  persons  have  been 
prejudiced  against  the  pinto  bean  because  of  its  dark-brown 
spots.  But  it  is  exactly  as  good  as  a  white  bean,  and  it  has  been 
selling  at  a  lower  price.  Besides,  even  the  spots  disappear  in 
cooking.  The  United  States  Food  Administration,  empowered 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Food  Bill  of  August  10,  1917,  is  pur- 
chasing through  its  Grain  Corporation  last  year's  entire  crop 
of  Dinto  beans,  with  a  view  to  distributing  them  to  all  markets 
and  keeping  their  price  stable. 

ATowadays  only  the  -person  who  truly  "doesn't  know  beans" 
can  fail  to  perceive  this  vegetable's  value  to  people  at  home,  to  our 
soldiers,  and  to  the  cause  for  which  they  battle. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Nanu  as  many  varieties  of  beans  not  mentioned  in  this 
article  as  you  can. 

2.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  nitrogen  and  its  connection  with 
plant  growth? 

3.  What  other  ]>lauts  besides  beans  are  grown  as  rotation  crops 
for  enriching  the  soil? 

4-   Name  as  many  members  of  the  legume  family  as  you  can. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  an  elevator? 

6.  With  the  aid  of  some  member  of  your  family  give  a  list  of 
five  dishes  that  can  be  made  from  dried  beans. 

7.  Have  you  ever  eaten  pinto  beans.'  Do  the  grocers  in  your 
town  keep  them — dried  or  canned.' 

8.  How  much  does  a  pound  of  heans  cost  in  your  town?  A 
pound  of  beef  stent;.' 
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THE  AMERICAN  NAVY  AND  THE  WAR 


ON  THE  SAME  DAY  that  Congress  adopted  the  stars 
and  Stripes  as  the  flag  of  our  country.  John  Paul  Jones 
was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  sloop  War  Ranger 
and  sail  for  France. 

He  undertook  the  voyage  with  an  equipment  ridiculously 
meager,  pitifully  inadequate,  and  left  the  shores  of  America 
bearing  dispatches  to  the  American  Envoys  in  Paris,  and  carry- 
ing also  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Sara- 
toga. The  opportune  moment  had 
eome  to  fire  French  imagination 
with  the  ideals  of  America,  to 
persuade  France  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  American 
Colonies,  and  to  procure  from  her, 
if  possible,  actual  and  immediate 
assistance  in  money  and  ships. 

The  new  flag  flying  from  the 
mast  of  the  War  Ranger  received 
its  first  foreign  salute  as  it  entered 
the  French  harbor.  The  Ameri- 
can commander  was  most  warmly 
greeted  and  was  aided  by  the 
French  to  fit  out  a  small  fleet. 

Not  many  days  had  elapsed 
before  the  War  Ranger  and  its 
companion  ships^were  cruising  in 
British  waters,  surprizing  the  de- 
fenseless places  of  the  enemy, 
distracting  their  attention  from 
our  coasts*,  and  winning  honors 
in  many  a  battle  for  the  new- 
born star-spangled  banner.  It  is 
very  difficult — almost  impossi- 
ble—  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  success  of  the  mission 
of  John  Paul  Jones  or  to  over- 
estimate the  victories  of  his  little 
fleet.  This  was  the  birth  and 
beginning  of  the  American  Navy. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN NAVY— It  is  unnecessary 
to  recall  to  the  minds  of  true 
Americans  the  glorious  spirit  of 
our  Navy  that  has  inspired  so 
many  heroic  deeds  from  that 
day  to  this.  Old  Ironsides  felt 
its  impulse  in  that  short  and 
tragic  fight  with  the  Guerribre; 
Perry  gave  expression  to  it  in 
his  message  after  the  victory  on 
Lake  Erie;  Farragut  enacted  it 
as.  lasht  to  the  mast,  he  passed 
the  forts  in  Mobile  Bay;  Dewey 
echoed  it  at  Manila  Bay.  And 
now — to-day — with  a  responsi- 
bility thrust  upon  our  sea-fighters 

many  fold  greater,  the  Navy  will  prove,  nay,  has  already  proved, 
that  its  spirit  is  worthy  of  the  splendid  traditions  of  the  past. 

THE  CALL  TO  BATTLE— We  were  a  nation  unskilled  in 
war,  loath  to  turn  back  civilization's  clock  again  to  the  barbari- 
ties of  battle.  We  had  thought  to  live  and  work  at  peace.  The 
vast  machinery  of  our  nation  was  not  the  machinery  of  German 
militarism,  but  that  of  a  peace-loving,  prosperous  people.  Then 
war  came.  And  with  a  swiftness  that  astonished  Europe  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  cleared  for  action,  spread  its  guard  along  our  coasts, 
surrounded  our  heavily  freighted  merchant  vessels  and  teeming 
transports  with  its  protecting  arms,  and  with  lightning  speed 
quietly  took  its- place  by  the  great,  grim  fighting  ships  of  Britain. 

READY  FOR  DUTY^-On  May  4,  1917,  a  flotilla  of  American 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  entered  an  Irish  harbor — the  first  of 
the  American  sea-forces  to  reach  Europe  following  our  declara- 


A   MESSAGE   FROM   THE    SECRE- 
TARY  OF  THE   NAVY 

I  wish  to  extend  a  word  of 
personal  greeting  to  the  great 
army  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
High  Schools  of  America  who 
are  studying  the  series  of  artic- 
les on  "The  Nation  arid  the 
War"  that  are  being  written 
under  the  personal  direction 
and  supervision  of  Dr.  Philander 
P.  Claxton,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  I 
can  indorse  most  heartily  "les- 
sons of  this  kind.  They  stim- 
ulate patriotism  while  they  im- 
part information. 

The  problems,  wrhich  chal- 
lenge the  best  in  your  fathers,  will  soon  be  your  problems, 
for  upon  the  younger  generation  now  in  school  will  soon 
devolve  many  duties  and  responsibilities  we  must  face  in 
building  the  world  anew  after  the  war  is  over. 

I  want  you  to  know  more  about  the  forces  that  are  fight- 
ing for  your  freedom,  for  a  peace  that  will  be  permanent 
and  in  which  all  peoples  may  dwell  in  safety.  The  more 
you  learn  about  the  Navy — your  Navy  —  the  greater  will 
be  your  pride  in  its  mighty  ships  and  gallant  men;  and  the 
more  will  you  be  inspired  by  the  ideals  for  which  it  is 
fighting. 

A  republic  like  ours  depends  upon  the  patriotism  and 
intelligence  of  its  citizenship.  By  earnest  study  of  our 
Government  and  its  agencies  you  will  be  preparing  your- 
self for  that  high  service  to  your  country  and  mankind 
which  is  the  best  test  of  the  American  citizenship  you 
will  soon  inherit. 
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tion  of  war  OH  ( iermany.  The  voyage  had  been  hard  and  stormy, 
and  men  and  officers  had  fought  the  heavy  waves  almost  with- 
out respite  from  the  very  start  of  the  trip.  So  it  was  with  con- 
siderable sympathy  that  the  British  commander  to  whom  the 
flotilla  had  been  ordered  to  report  approached  the  young  Amer- 
ican officer  in  charge  and  inquired: 
"When  will  you  be  ready  for  duty?" 

"We  are  ready  now,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply;    and  these 

swift  ships  at  once  began  their 
work  of  hunting  down  submarine 
pirates. 

The  reply  of  the  young  Ameri- 
can officer  typifies  the  spirit  of 
our  American  "Navy  to-day. 
Never  in  all  the  stirring  and 
heroic  history  of  the  Navy  have 
American  war-vessels  been  better 
prepared  to  meet  the  enemy  or 
quicker  to  take  up  their  hazardous 
tasks.  The  story  of  what  "has 
been  accomplished  by  our  Navy 
is  a  story  so  marvelous  that  it 
ought  to  stir  the  pulse  of  every 
American  and  make  him  prouder 
than  ever  of  our  gallant  ships 
and  splendid  men. 

ONE  YEAR'S  ACHIEVEMENT 
— The  gigantic  growth  of  the 
American  Navy  is  all  the  more 
notable  when  we  realize  that 
most  of  it  has  taken  place  during 
the  year  since  we  declared  war. 
This  statement  seems  hardly 
credible,  but  the  recorded  figures 
tell  the  tale:  On  March  12.  1917, 
the  President  announce'd  that 
American  merchant  vessels  en- 
tering the  war  -  zone  would  be 
armed  for  defense  against  sub- 
marines; and  on  March  14  the 
first  ship  armed,  the  Campann, 
was  fitted  out  with  guns.  At 
that  time  the  United  States  had 
about  300  war-vessels  in  service. 
There  are  now  more  than  three 
times  as  many  ships  in  naval  service 
as  there  were  a  year  ago.  Besides 
this,  American  merchantmen  have 
been  armed  for  defense  against 
the  submarines,  fitted  with  guns, 
manned  by  naval  gunners.  The 
record  made  by  these  armed 
guards  in  their  battles  with  the 
submarines  is  not  the  least  no- 
table  chapter  of  this  war. 

To  bring  this  fleet  into  being 
required  ships,  guns,  ammunition,  men,  and  provisions  in  vast 
quantities.  Our  own  mercantile  marine,  unlike  that  of  Great 
Britain,  was,  unfortunately,  not  large  enough  to  have  created 
for  its  own  purposes  the  extensive  shipbuilding  facilities  that 
have  made  this  particular  problem  comparati\e]v  easv  for  our 
Allies. 

Contracts  were  given  early  in  the  war  for  every  destroyer 
American  yards  could  build.  When,  in  the  early  autumn,  the 
necessity  arose  for  building  a  very  large  number  of  additional 
destroyers,  there  was  not  a  vacant  way  for  them  in  the 
country.  Speed  was  everything,  as  indeed  speed  is  to-day  the 
greatest  necessity  of  the  war.  Not  only  were  there  not  enough 
ways  for  the  ships,  and  in  many  cases  no  ground  in  the  ship- 
yards to  build  such  ways,  but  there  were  not,  to  take  one  single 

{Continued  on  page  125) 
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SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


mi;  m:i:  not  a  geometrician 


THE  WONDERF1  LABILITY  of  the  I...  as  a  practical 
geometer  has  been  extolled  bj  naturalists  time  out  of 
mind.  How  on  earth  does  the  "little  busj  "  one  manage 
to  construct  cells  of  accurately  hexagonal  Beotion,  which  pack 
perfectly  together  with  no  waste  spat-..'  According  to  Editor 
Bigelow,  of  Tit,  GuieL  to  Nature  (Sound  Beach,  Conn..  Febru- 
ary .  tin  bee  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  sin-  builds  roughrj  circular 
cells  which,  being  of  plastic  wax,  assume  the  hexagonal  form 
when  squeezed  tightly  together.    The  geometrical  wonder  here 

is    physical    law.   and    not    tin     l>raiii   of    the   Inc.      Mr.    RigahTW 


from  between   the  bodj    Boales  and  pack  them  into  circlet 

crude   as   a    child    would    make    when    sin     makes   her   mud    pies. 

Under  the  microscope  there  is  lure  no  symmetry  nor  beauty, 

hut    onh    the  crudest    kind  of   work.      Tin     hie   heap*    up   th 
pellets    One    after    another,    and    the    action    of    a    physical    law, 
and  that  action  only,  does  the  rest.      She  is  as  little  responsible 
lor  the  hexagonal  form  as  she  is  for  the  movements  of  a   planet. 

Through  unthinkable  a^es  honey-bees  have  been  making  crude 
cylinders  of  wax,  hut  they  never  yet  have  Keen  aide  to  mak< 
a    hexagon,  nor  to  learn    how    to    make  one.     In   making   this 
statement    I    claim    no   originality.     Long  ago   Cheshire    and 
Cowan    said    praciiralh     the    same    thing,    but    somehow    their 


lllnsi  ■  iiti.-iis  bj  courtesy  of  "The  Guide  t"  Nature,"  Sound  Beach.  Connecticut. 

"THE   HONKY-ltEE   DESERVES   NOT  OXE   PARTICLE   OF  CREDIT   FOR  MAKING  A  BEAUTIFUL  HEXAGON." 

■   All  she  does  is  to  make   a  cylinder  of  wax,   and  a   mighty  crude   one  at  that."    Then  she  keeps  going  into  the  cell  "like  a  gun  swab"  and 
■  pushes  out  the  sides,"  and  "it  is  this  pressure  on  the  sides,  with  not  the  slightest  intent  nor  skill  on  the  bee's  part,  but  purely  the  effect  of 

a  mathematical  law,  that  makes  the  hexagon." 


admits  that  the  practical  bee-keepers  do  not  agree  with  this 
view  of  the  ease.  They  cling  to  a  belief  in  the  bee  as  a  hexagonal 
geometrician,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  older  standard 
writers  on  bee-culture,  as  quoted  b3  Mr.  Bigelow,  seem  to  have 
entertained  practically  his  opinion.     He  says  in  substance: 

"In  making  the  comb  the  honey-bees  never  work  in  hexa- 
gons, but  always  in  circles.  Poets  and  philosophers  have  fol- 
ates exprest  admiration  for  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  bee  in 
making  angles  and  perfect  hexagons  in  their  comb-cells.  There 
are  two  errors  in  such  commendations.  First,  the  bee  does 
not  voluntarily  make  hexagons.  The  hexagons  are  the  result  of 
physical  laws.  .They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  "intent'  of 
the  bee.  nor  has  the  intent  of  the  bee  anything  to  do  with  them. 
Secondly,  they  are  not  perfect.  Careful  measurement  of  the 
various  cells  has  shown  that  there  is  variation,  due  to  difference 
in  the  size  of  adjoining  cells.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
there  could  be  no  better  standard  of  measurement  than  these 
hexagons.  The  honey-bee  deserves  not  one  particle  of  credit 
for  making  a  beautiful  hexagon.  All  she  does  is  to  make  a 
cylinder  of  wax,  and  a  mighty  crude  one  at  that.  Bees  in  series 
— that  is,  one  after  another — take  the  little  plates  of  wax  secreted 


statements  seem   to   flee  from    our    modern    thought    of    the 
honeycomb. 

"The  edge  of  the  honeycomb,  built  wholly  by  bees,  is  never 
hexagonal  nor  angular.  The  side  is  a  curve  and  the  cells  im- 
mediately on  that  curve  are  spherical  at  their  bottom  and  cir- 
cular at  their  rim.  All  solitary  bees  work  in  circles.  He  that 
gives  the  matter  consideration  will  naturally  feel  that  the  hexa- 
gons of  the  honey-bee's  comb  are  associated  with  something 
beyond  and  outside  of  biological  law." 

In  short,  Mr.  Bigelow  asserts,  the  bee  has  not  learned  to  make 
hexagons,  but  she  crowds  so  much  into  a  little  space  that  the 
sides  of  the  cells  are  flattened,  and  the  cells  become  hexagonal. 
Only  three  forms,  he  reminds  us,  can  be  put  together  without 
interstices — the  square,  the  triangle,  and  the  hexagon.  If 
the  honey-bee  could  afford  space  she  would  make  all  her  cells 
circular,  as  she  does  for  the  queen,  when  she  takes  plenty  of 
room.  The  .cells  at  the  edge  of  the  comb,  where  there  is  no 
pressure,  are  always  circular,  never  hexagonal.     He  goes  on: 

"As  pointed  out  years  ago  by  Cowan,  an  English  investigator, 
these    "cells   behave   mutually   like   soap-bubbles,    which   when 
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isolated  are  round;  but  if  "they  touch  each  other  the  united 
films  form  a  perfectly  flat  wall.  If  there  are  many,  those  in  the 
(■(liter  will  be  hexagonal,  while  those  on  the  outside  will  have 
their  free  sides  curved.' 

■'After  the  bees  have  manipulated  the  wax  they  press  it  down 
in  a  crowded,  irregular  mass,  which,  under  a  microscope,  looks 
about  like  a  mass  of  mortar  slumped  off  from  the  hod  of  the 
carrier.  Then  the  bees  scoop  out  the  wax  into  little  holes,  and 
that  scooping  manifests  itself  as  vestigial,  circumstantial  evi- 
dence in  the  pittings  all  over  the  queen-bee  cell  which  give  if 
its  peanut-shell  roughness.     Regarding  this  Cowan  says: 

'"As  the  wax  is  scooped  out  it  is  put  on  the  side  walls,  which 
Bre  thereby  thickened,  and  give  the  mouth  of  the  cell  a  circular 
form,  in  all  stages  of  its  progress.  Many  cells  are  found  into 
which  a  bee  can  not  enter,  but  as  the  wax  is  always  added  to  the 
top  edge  she  has  only  to  work  down  inside  a  very  little  way.  and 
we  presume  she  does  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  bricklayer 
would  do  when  building  a  chimney  from  the  outside,  into  whieli 
he  could  not  introduce  his  whole  body.' 

"But  the  bee  is  a  scraper,  as  is  the  mason  when  he  builds  a 
chimney  or  makes  a  cement-and-stone  wall.  She  keeps  piling 
up  the  end  of  a  cylinder  and  then  constantly  goes  into  her 
cylinder  and  scrapes  the  sides  to  make  them  thin.  It  is  this 
going  in  that  does  the  hexagonal  work  and  is  the  exact  equiva- 
lent of  what  I  did  when  I  prest  a  solid  on  the  soap-bubbles. 
She  does  more  than  scrape.  Her  body  is  covered  witli  hair. 
even  feathers  one  might  almost  call  them  when  they  are  viewed 
under  a  microscope.  She  is  like  a  gun-swab,  and  when  she  pushes 
into  that  cell  she  pushes  out  the  sides.  If  there  is  only  one  cell, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  queen-bee  cell,  the  pushing  out  of  the  sides 
makes  a  cylinder,  but  there  are  other  bees 
making  other  cells,  and  they  are  close  to 
this,  and  it  is  this  pressure  on  the  sides, 
with  not  the  slightest  intent  nor  skill  on 
the  bee's  part,  but  purely  the  effect  of  a 
mathematical  law,  that  makes  the  hexagon. 
As  Cheshire  told  us  years  ago,  'The  geo- 
metrical relations  which  embelhsh  the  wax 
tracery  of  the  bee  are  the  necessary  result 
of  her  mode  of  proceeding.  And .  mathe- 
matics is  no  more  her  endowment  than  it 
is  that  of  the  soap  and  water  we  have  been 
considering.  These  wonders  come  because 
the  whole  creation  is  founded  and  sustained 
by  the  great  Geometer,  whose  laws  of  weight 
and  measure  neither  falter  nor  vary,  so  that, 
for  the  advantage  of  man,  the  experience 
and  observation  of  the  past  make  him  the 
prophet  of  the  future.'  And  Cheshire  pro- 
ceeds to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  a  single 
cell  made  by  a  honey-bee  is  always  circular. 
The  queen  cell  is  an  example  of  this.  '  It  is  cir- 
cular— the  typical  form — in  cross-section,  because  it  is  built  alone, 
and  is  made  to  grow  with  the  growth  of  the  grub  it  contains.' 

"If  a  number  of  wax  cups,  such  as  are  supplied  by  the  manu- 
facturers for  queen-cell  starters,  are  placed  compactly  together 
and  then  warmed  until  the  wax  is  plastic,  and  into  each  one  of 
these  is  thrust  a  small  circular  brush,  so  as  to  push  out  the  in- 
terior, the  cups  will,  by  the  pressure  of  the  brush,  become  hex- 
agonal in  outline. 
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CIRCLES  GROUP  IX  SIXES  AM)   >KVK\S 
Any  circular  objects  massed  have  six  surrounding  earh. 


ALL  IS  NOT  HEXAGONAL  THAT  SEEMS 


"The  optical-illusion  hexagons  on  the  surface  of  any  growing 
honeycomb  disappear  the  moment  they  are  examined  with 
eves  wide  open.  Take  a  collection  of  circular  dots,  or  look  at 
the  ends  of  a  pile  of  lead-pencils  with  the  eyes  partly  closed  and 
looking  through  the  eyelashes,  and  immediately  they  all  become 
hexagonal.  The  appearance  is  really  all  owing  to  imperfect  eyes. 
It  is  an  optical  illusion.  All  growing  honeycomb  held  at  a  dis- 
tance or  reduced  by  photography  will  show  the  thing  dimly. 
Examine  the  comb  with  clear,  strong  light 
and  under  a  pocket  lens  of  an  inch  focus,  and 
every  one  of  those  hexagons  will  vanish  and 
the  comb  will  become  a  plane  of  circles. 

' '  I  have  examined  hundreds  of  specimens 
of  natural  honeycomb  made  wholly  by  the 
bees,  and  as  many  others  of  the  beginning 
of  artificial  comb  foundation,  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  first  masticated  particle  of 
wax  was  placed  on  the  ridge,  but  without 
a  single  exception  I  have  found  that  the 
bees  worked  circularly  or  spherically.  In 
such  cases,  like  comb  built  between  the  top  of 
the  frame  where  there  is  room  for  only  one  or 
two  rows  of  cells,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  honey- 
comb next  to  the  attachment  to  the  wood, 
the  cells  invariably  are  circular  in  outline." 


•:•;• 


Look  at  these  circles  with  the  eyes  nearly 
closed,  and  you  will  see  why  the  circular 
cells  on  the  surface  of  a  growing  honeycomb 
give  an   optical  illusion  of  six-sidedness. 


NOT  THE   BEES  PLAN.   BUT  NATURE'S. 

Soap-bubbles  blown  between  pieces  of  glass  lose  their  circular  shape. 
If  the  pressure  were  uniform  the  sides  would  form  perfect  hexagons. 


NON  -  FLAMING  CELLULOID  FROM 
JAPAN — The  usefulness  of  celluloid  as  a 
substitute  for  ivory,  starched  linen,  bone,  tortoise-shell,  and 
other  materials  is  lessened  by  its  inflammability.  Considerable 
interest  has  therefore  been  aroused  by  the  non-combustible, 
or  at  least  slow-burning,  celluloid  that  has  been  invented  by 
a  professor  in  a  Japanese  university.  A  company  has  been 
formed,  it  is  said,  to  manufacture  it.  As  we  read  in  a  para- 
graph sent  by  Consul-General  Scidmore  from  Yokohama  to  the 
Commerce  Reports  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
at  Washington: 

"The  factory  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  construction, 
and  it  is  planned  to  begin  in  April  of  this  year,  or  soon  after, 
the  manufacture  of  waterproof  cloth,  and  composition  tiles, 
buttons,  and  insulators.  As  soon  as  machinery  ordered  in  the 
United  States  arrives,  the  manufacture  of  imitation  leather, 
linoleum,  stained  glass,  marble,  lacquers,  and  varnishes  will 
be  started. 

"While  not  perfectly  fireproof,  this  product  requires  consider- 
able heat  to  kindle  it  and  burns  very  slowly." 

The  new  material  is  made  from  the  soy-bean,  which  the 
Japanese  have  found  so  widely  [useful,  and,  according  to  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch's  condensation  of  a  description  appear- 
ing in  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago),  the  process  includes  the 
use  of  formalin  to  produce  a  durable,  horn-like  substance.  It 
is  said  that  the  Japanese  product  is  cheaper  than  the  more  con- 
bustible  celluloid  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  is  in  many 
ways  preferable  to  it. 
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1NEW   FABRICS   FOR   WAR-USE 

Till.  DEVELOPMENT  of  our  military  resources  has 
(treated  a  demand  ror  all  sorti  of  fabrics,  Borne  of  whioh 
must  have  Buoh  unusual  properties  thai  it  bas  been 
ncrrssarj  to  invenl  n.  u  varieties  of  textiles,  together  with  th< 
machinery  for  turning  them  out.  A  oontributor  t.>  The  Textile 
not  \«  ^  5Tork,  February  {.>-  say-!  that  the  manner 
in  which  oertaio  branches  of  the  textile  industry  have  been  re- 
adjusted t«»  meel  emergency  demands  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  volume  of  the  demands.  For  instance,  1 1 1* ■  require- 
ment* of  the  Army  and  Navj  for  cotton  duck  Boon  exhausted 
tin  capacity  of  the  cotton  industry,  and  duck  is  now  being  made 
i.>  tire-cloth,  carpet,  and  even  silk  mills.  The  capacity  of  carded 
woolen  mills  lias  also  been  drained,  and  carpel  mills  arc  now 
helping  out  with  knitting  yarns  ami  blankets.  Some  of  the  silk 
mill-  have  had  to  help  with  cartridge  cloths,  and  some  of  them 


may  soon  be  producing  cotton-warp  worsted  shirtings, 
writer  goes  on: 


The 


"A  year  ago  the  production  of  wool  hosiery  and  underwear 
was  hardly  large  enough  in  this  country  to  Avarrant  its  designa- 
tion as  a  separate  branch  of  the  knit-goods  industry,  but  to-day 
it  has  assumed  decided  importance,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  broadened 
demand]for  wool-knit  goods  will  remain  of  a  permanent  character. 
Add  to  the  machine  knitting  the  enormous  amount  of  hand 
knitting  that  is  being  done  by  our  patriotic  women,  and  we  have 
a  wool-knit  goods  industry  of  imposing  size 

"Not  all  of  the  fabrics  that  may  well  be  classed  as  new  war- 
textiles  are  of  an  unusual  character.  Some  of  them,  like  knitted 
and  woven  puttees,  leather  substitutes,  gas-mask  cloth  and 
camouflage  cloth,  simply  involve  new  uses  of  old  fabrics,  but 
to  adapt  them  to  their  new  uses  some  of  these  fabrics  have  under- 
gone radical  modifications.  The  use  of  mercerized  cotton  for 
airplane  cloth  and  of  narrow  cotton  webbings  for  leather  strap- 
ping are  entirely  new  developments  in  this  country.  Linters 
have  long  been  used  for  cotton,  but  never  in  the  enormous  quan- 
tities required  by  modern  warfare;  so  enormous,  in  fact,  that  it 
has  stimulated  a  record-breaking  production  of  this  short 
fiber  from  one  of  the  smallest  cotton  crops  of  recent  years.  The 
use  of  silk  noils  for  cartridge  and  shell  cloths  is  not  novel,  but 
it  is  a  new  experience  to  have  the  country's  total  production  of 
silk  noils  and  of  a  large  part  of  its  spun  silk  utilized  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  enormous  increase  in  demand  for  absorbent  cotton, 
gauze  cloths,  and  similar  hospital  supplies  is  also  a  feature  of 
warfare  on  the  present  large  scale. 

"One  of  the  most  important  of  the  new  war-demands  af- 
fecting the  textile  industry,  and  one  that  may  have  large  trade 


of  a   permanent  oharaotx  the  extensive  sub- 

stitution of  cotton  webbing  for  leather  strapping.    This  idea  was 

borrowed  evidently  from  the  British  Army,  for  BUch  fabrics  hi 

been  used  by  the  British  for  belts  since  1908.  The  British  bav< 
also  made  extensive  use  of  wide  webbings  and  duck  for  haver- 
Backs,  pouches,  and  stretcher  coverings,  and  similar  ii  '    are  being 

made  of  the  same  fabrics  in  this  .•oiiniry.  Tin  •  - : 1 1  ■  •  1 1 >'  and 
high  price  of   leather   have  necessitated  these  comparatively  new 

usee  of  cotton  ducks  and  webbings,  and  similar  eausi     promise- 
to  gi\e  them  a   broad  and   permanent   market  after  the  wai 
over." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  warfare,  says  the  writer, 
the  cotton  industry  is  being  called  upon  to  furnish  a  variety  of 
fine  fabrics.     War-demands  now   lill  in  the  gaps  made  by  de- 

Qreased  civilian  consumption.  At  present,  comparatively  few 
spindles  and  loom-  are  employed  upon  airplane,  balloon,  and  gas- 
mask cloths,  but  if  the  plans  for  an  enormous  air  licet  materialize, 
and  we  put  into  the  field  an  army  of  3,000,000  men,  the  demands 
for  fine  fabrics  will  be  enormous.  There  is  no 
close  similarity  between  the  three  classes  of  fab- 
rics mentioned,  excepting  that  they  require  com- 
paratively fine  yarns.     We  lead  further: 

"In  the  same  class  may  be  listed  a  variety  of 
open-work  fabrics,  such  as  marquisettes,  which 
have  been  used  as  substitutes  for  mosquito  netting 
ami  also  for  camouflage  work;  they  might  well  be 
dubbed  camouflage  cloths.  If  Washington  officials 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  these  goods  were 
less  reticent  about  their  use  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  the  major  portion  of  the  marquisettes 
and  similar  fabrics  is  to  be  utilized  for  overhead 
and  side  screens  as  a  camouflage  for  gun  position^ 
and  for  hiding  large  bodies  of  troops.  Millions 
of  yards  of  such  fabrics  have  been  utilized  by  the 
English  and  French  for  this  purpose,  the  top  of  the 
screenings  being  crudely  painted  in  such  a  manner 
that  aviators  mistake  them  for  grass,  foliage,  or 
earth.  The  contracts  placed  in  this  country  since 
the  war  started  for  fabrics  of  this  character  ag- 
gregate many  hundred  thousand  yards,  and,  as 
soon  as  large  bodies  of  our  troops  are  in  action, 
demands  are  certain  to  be  very  much  larger. 

"Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Irish  and  Scotch 
linen  manufacturers  are  unable  to  take  care  of 
more  business  for  airplane  fabrics  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  production  of  cotton  substitutes  would 
have  been  undertaken.  Flax,  because  of  its  length 
in  line  yarns,  and  particularly  of  its  strength  and  lack  of 
stretch,  is  the  fabric  par  excellence  for  airplane  wings.  Prob- 
ably it  will  continue  to  be  used  by  all  of  the  Allies  for  the  wings 
of  battle  and  bombing  planes,  for  which  extremes  of  strength 
are  requisite.  At  all  events,  the  mercerized  cotton  airplane 
cloths  now  being  made  in  this  country  are  destined  for  use  only 
on  practise  and  scout  planes.  Some  idea  of  the  enormous 
yardage  of  airplane  fabrics  required  by  the  Allies  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  linen  looms  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  vicinity 
are  working  on  orders  aggregating  50,000,000  yards,  taking  the 
production  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  available  looms. 

"Official  tests  of  these  new  mercerized  cotton  fabrics  prove 
beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  that  they  can  be  made  with 
a  factor  of  safety  for  strength  several  times  greater  than  is  de- 
manded by  the  specifications.  Whether  this  will  result  in  a 
more  general  use  of  such  fabrics  for  all  varieties  of  planes  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  is  a  possibility.  All  airplane  fabrics,  whether 
of  linen  or  cotton,  are  'doped'  with  a  special  preparation  de- 
signed to  eliminate  stretch.  Experiments  are  also  being  made 
to  give  fabrics  a  fire-resistant  treatment. 

"Balloon  fabrics  are  made  of  straight  silk,  of  straight  cotton, 
and  in  cotton  and  silk  combinations.  Silk,  it  may  be. stated, 
has  proved  to  be  entirely  unsuited  for  airplane  fabric,  because 
under  tension  it  soon  loses  its  come-back  qualities.  Under 
'fatigue  tests'  silk  and  cotton  act  similarly  up  to  a  certain  point, 
after  which  the  cotton  yarn  or  fabric  is  unchanged,  whereas  the 
silk  steadily  weakens.  If  it  were  not  for  this  shortcoming,  silk, 
because  of  its  great  strength,  its  lightness,  and  its  long  fiber,  would 
make  an  ideal  airplane  fabric.  A  long-fibered  fabric  is  of  par- 
ticular advantage  for  such  uses  because  it  is  less  likely  to  rip 
and  tear  when  riddled  with  bullets. 

"An  extremely  unique  silk  fabric  has  been  developed  and 
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patented  .  .  .  which  may  overcome  the  known  shortcomings  of 
silk,  and  may  prove  superior  to  any  airplane  fabric  produced  pre- 
viously.  This  fabric  is  built  up  with  narrow  taffeta  ribbons,  a 
sufficient  number  of  ribbons  to  form  the  desired  width  being 
laid  said  b3r  side,  while  ribbons  of  similar  const  ruction  are  then 
interlaced  with  the  ribbon  units  running  at  righl  angles  to  those 
in  the  bottom  fabric;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  plain  basket  weave, 
the  units  being  ribbons  instead  of  yarns;  these  are  then  basted 
on  a  plain  cloth  and  subsequently  stitched  on  a  sewing-machine, 
with  the  effect  that,  for  a  fabric  made  of  ribbons  an  inch  wide, 
there  is  a  resultant  fabric  made  up  of  inch  squares.  A  bullet 
fired  through  such  a  fabric  will  produce  a  tear  that  will  extend 
no  farther  than  the  sides  of  any  given  square.  Such  a  fabric 
will  stand  a  'fatigue  test'  as  well  as  any  linen  or  mercerized  cot- 
ton fabric,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  is  fifty  per  cent,  lighter  and 
about  one  hundred  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  best  mercerized 
cotton  airplane  cloth." 

The  principal  novelt3r  in  woolen  fabrics,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  is  in  the  allowance  of  a  considerable  amount  of  adulteration. 
He  proceeds: 

"When  it  became  evident  that  the  wool  situation  was  to  be 
acute,  not  only  from  a  price  standpoint,  but  also  on  account  of 
scarcity  and  with  the  propaganda  so  general  for  conservation,  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  cheaper  material  were  listened  to.  with 
t  he  final  result  that  certain  adulterants  were  incorporated  in  the 
specifications,  altho  in  the  case  of  shoddy  officials  were  very  care- 
ful to  see  that  a  more  euphonious  term  was  used  and  in  its  place, 
after  long  consultation  with  authorities  in  the  trade  and  after 
innumerable  suggestions  the  term  '  reworked  wool '  was  generally 
adopted  and  incorporated  in  the  specifications." 


TREES  TO  KEEP  THE  SNOW  BACK 

RAILROADS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  BUILDING  expen- 
sive snow-sheds  or  fences  are  finding  out  that  well- 
placed  rows  of  trees  are  often  quite  as  effective  and 
vastly  cheaper.  Farmers  have  for  many  years  controlled  snow 
about  their  farmsteads  in  this  way.  The  board  panels  that 
have  been  commonly  used  by  the  railroads  are  expensive,  and 
in  the  winter  with  the  big  snow  they  often  prove  more  of  a 
detriment  than  a  help.  The  trees  can  be  planted  so  as  to  be 
effective  under  the  most  severe  conditions,  and  after  they  are 
planted  and  given  a  good  start  the  cost  of  upkeep  is  slight. 
Says  W.  C.  Palmer,  writing  in  American  Forestry  (Washington, 
February) : 

"The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (better  known 
as  the  Soo)  Railway  have  gone  into  the  tree-planting  with  a 
vim.  Beginning  in  1914,  they  have  already  planted  trees  along 
250  miles  of  their  right  of  way,  and  they  have  70  miles  more 
ready  to  plant  in  the  spring  of  1918.  Their  plan  is  to  prepare 
and  plant  100  miles  of  right  of  way  each  year.  So  far  the  tree- 
planting  on  the  Soo  Railway  has  been  in  North  Dakota,  but 
next  year  some  tree-planting  will  be  done  to  protect  the  right  of 
way  in  Wisconsin. 

"The  tree- planting  is  under  the  supervision  of  T.  A.  Hover- 
stad,  Agricultural  Commissioner  for  the  Soo  road,  but  formerly 
superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes  in  North  Dakota,  where  he 
lectured  to  the  farmers  on  how  to  protect  their  homes  from 
snow  and  wind  by  tree-planting.  In  the  early  nineties  Mr. 
Hoverstad  planted  two  experimental  forest  plantations  in 
western  Minnesota  for  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  earli- 
est work  of  this  kind  done  in  this  section.  His  long  experience 
in  forestry  work  has  been  a  good  preparation  for  the  work  on  the 
railroad. 

"In  this  work  the  first  problem  that  came  up  was  getting  the 
trees  planted.  One  man  can  set  about  a  hundred  trees  a  dajT  by 
hand,  and  at  that  the  trees  were  not  always  set  in  the  best  way. 
Mr.  Hoverstad  solved  this  problem  by  inventing  a  tree-planter. 
With  this  three  men  can  average  8,000  trees  a  day  with  a  gaso- 
line consumption  of  eight  to  ten  gallons  for  the  tractor.  This  is 
as  many  trees  as  eighty  men  could  set  in  a  day  by  hand 

"The  next  problem  was  what  kind  of  trees  to  plant.  In  this 
connection  one  must  remember  that  these  trees  are  to  be  planted 
to  protect  railroad-cuts,  which  means  that  they  will  be  planted 
on  hills  and  knolls  and  that  these  are  often  gravelly  and  usually 
covered  with  a  thin  soil.  Willows  will  grow  under  these  con- 
ditions and  their  nature  of  growth  is  such  that  they  cheek  the 


wind  and  so  stop  the  snow.  Several  kind  tried  out.  The 
laurel-leaved  willow  lias  proved  the  hardiest  and  i-  tin  one  that 
will  be  used  most  extensively   in  North  Dakota 

"The  fifty-foot  right  of  wa  eaeh  side  of  the  track 

found  to  be  too  narrow  for  effective  tree-planting,  so  now  seventy- 
five  feet  in  addition  are  being  bought  on  the  north  and   v, 
>idcs  of  OUts,   and    flftj    feel   additional   for    'li      south   and   . 
sides.     The  tr.  :  . i i r-  feet  apart   in  rows  eight 

feel  apart.    The  land  that  is  m  native  sod  is  given  t\\" 
preparation  and  that  which  has  been  in  cultivation  is  given  one 
year's  preparation  before  the  tree-  are  planted. 

A  nursery  has  been  started  and  the  trees  are  being  r; 
for  the  railway  planting.  So  tar  most  of  the  trees  have  had  to 
be  bought  from  nurseries.  Many  of  these  old  trees  hav 
secured  at  from  $2.50  to  $6.50  per  thousand.  The  trees  from 
the  railroad  nursery  have  done  the  best,  which  is  probably  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  it  is  on  sandy  land  and  under  the  same 
climatic  conditions  as  those  under  which  the  trees  are  to  grow. 

"The  trees  are  taken  in  refrigerator-cars  to  the  cuts  where 
they  are  to  be  planted.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  keep  the  trees  dormant  until  July.     The  cars  are  placed  at 


By  courtesy  of  "  American  Forestry, "  Washington,  D.  C. 

HOW  THE  TREES  HOLD  THE  SNOW. 


the  nearest  railroad-station  and  the  trees  hauled  out  to  the  cuts 
and  heeled  in  until  needed  for  planting. 

"This  tree-planting  is  encouraging  many  farmers  along  the 
right  of  way  to  plant  trees.  One  of  the  drawbacks  in  successful 
tree-planting  is  often  that  the  land  is  not  properly  prepared. 
Any  one  who  observes  the  way  the  trees  on  the  right  of  way  are 
planted  can  readily  learn  how  to  do  it  on  adjoining  farms. 
There  is  no  patent  on  the  tree-planter,  so  any  one  may  make 
and  use  it. 

"While  most  of  the  tree-planting  has  been  done  in  North 
Dakota,  it  is  also  needed  on  the  cleared  land  in  the  States 
originally  wooded.  Mr.  Hoverstad  is  advocating  buying  the 
extra  right  of  way  before  the  land  is  cleared.  It  does  not  cost 
much  then  and  the  trees  are  already  on  it.  After  the  land 
is  cleared  it  becomes  much  more  expensive  and  difficult  to  buy, 
and  then  it  must  be  planted." 

The  writer  estimates  that  the  cost  of  protecting  a  mile  of 
track  with  trees  is  only  $400,  whereas  a  fence  costs  $1,600, 
besides  the  annual  expense  of  taking  it  down  and  putting  it  up, 
and  the  depreciation.  In  the  case  of  the  trees,  of  course,  there 
will  need  to  be  some  replanting  and  the  trees  will  need  to  be 
cultivated  three  or  four  years.  The  trees  when  three  or  four 
years  old  and  planted  properly  will  thereafter  furnish  effective 
protection.     To  quote  the  concluding  paragraph: 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  tree-planter  has  done  much  toward 
making  the  tree-planting  a  success,  and  such  tree-planting 
is  proving  an  effective  method  of    keeping  railroad-cuts  free 
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■     >ii    in    tin-    winter    with    tin    IjIk   inOWB.      Without 

the  meroMod  effloienoj  which  these  planters  make  potable  '• 
plain hil;  on  a  largi  scale  would  hav<  boon  po  laborious  m  to  b< 
praotioauy  prohibitive.     Bj   using  the  tree-planter-  largi 
■  red  in  >h<>t 1  tin 
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THE   SENSES   OF  THE   lil.IXD 

HE  OPINION  HAS  BEEN  WIDE-SPREAD  thai  the 
:  one  sense  bj  the  blind  is  compensated  by  greater 

power  in  the  remaining  ones.  Thus  a  blind  person  is 
supposed  to  have  verj  sensitive  hearing  and  touch,  ami  one 
w  ho  is  both  blind  and  deaf  is  belies  ed  to  hat  e  the  Bense  of  touch 
in  a  peculiarly  acute  form.  Dr.  J.  loteyko,  formerly  chief  of 
the  psychophysiological  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Brus- 
sells,  ti  lis  us  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  October  13-20)  that 
recent  experiments  place  this  belief  in  a  new  light,  alt  ho  they  do 
not  literally  support  it.  It  is  not  true,  in  an  exact  physiological 
ena    he  Bays,  that  a  blind  person  has  sharper  hearing  than  a 

ing  one;  hut  it  is  true  that  he  is  generally  better  able  to 
make  ass  of  hi-  ears,  hecause  his  limitations  have  taught  him 
methods  of  doing  so.  The  effect  is  psychological.  The  blind 
person  is  in  a  condition  to  make  better  use  of  the  impressions 
that  his  remaining  senses  furnish  him.  For  instance,  the  writer 
tells  us,  the  blind  have  no  superior  sensitiveness  of  touch,  hut 
i hey  do  excel  in  what  he  calls  "tactile  memory,"  which  is  very 
feeble  in  the  seeing.     To  quote  and  condense: 

"We  continually  convert  our  tactile  images  into  visual  images, 
the  former  being  much  less  stable,  probably  for  lack  of  exercise. 
In  the  blind,  the  persistence  of  tactile  images  must  be  assumed. 
Their  tactile  education,  continued  and  persistent,  enriches  the 
brain  with  innumerable  tactile  forms  that  constitute  a  museum 
of  memories.  In  favor  of  this  supposition  we  have  the  happy 
influence  exerted  in  the  education  of  the  blind  by  modeling, 
which  enables  them  to  interpret  exterior  objects  in  form,  esthetic 
value',  and  significance. 

"In  young  blind  persons  the  memory  of  attitudes  is  well 
developed.  As  a  general  thing,  they  can  reproduce  satisfactorily 
lines  and  angles  that  they  are  caused  to  draw  and  can  reassume 
different  attitudes  given  to  their  limbs.  In  the  muscular 
education  of  the  blind,  the  Italian  physiologist  [Treves]  recom- 
mends certain  movements  of  the  large  joints,  for  he  recognizes 
that  muscular  sensation  is  greater  for  the  articular  systems 
whose  movements  have  the  greatest  range  and  speed. 

"In  fine,  altho  the  sensorial  acuteness  of  touch  and  hearing 
is  no  more  developed  in  the  blind  than  in  the  seeing,  the 
superiority  of  these  two  senses  is  attested  in  them  by  a 
more  considerable  degree  of  sensorial  attention,  and  also 
probably  by  a  more  persistent  and  more  faithful  sensorial 
memory. 

"We  may  divide  the  blind  into  two  distinct  groups.  On  the 
one  hand  are  those  endowed  with  great  intellect  and  will,  who 
struggle  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  gloom  into  which 
they  are  plunged.  If  these  have  had  also  an  adequate  educa- 
tion, they  will  doubtless  develop  their  remaining  senses  to  a 
degree  unattainable  by  the  seeing.  To  this  group  belong  Laura 
Bridgman,  Helen  Keller,  Marie  Heurton,  etc.,  among  blind  deaf- 
mutes,  aud  many  intelligent  blind  persons  wTho  reach  a  high  stage 
of  mental  culture. 

"As  for  the  second  class,  it  includes  individuals  naturally  of 
slight  intelligence  and  feeble  will.  They  remain  within  their 
limits;  the  absence  of  a  sense  is  a  decisive  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  their  development,  and  the  remaining  senses  have  no  occasion 
for  exercise,  so  that  they  remain  inferior.  A  good  education 
may  indeed  remedy  these  defects  by  awaking  the  subjects  from 
t  he  torpor  and  stimulating  their  curiosity.  Probably  the  ranks 
of  the  blind,  and  especially  the  blind  children  who  fill  the  various 
institutions,  are  chiefly  composed  of  this  kind  of  subjects. 

"Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  has  been  confusion  between  the 
individual  and  the  collective  method  of  research.  A  few  obser- 
vations on  exceptional  blind  persons  have  led  to  erroneous 
generalization;  and  we  have  thus  put  forward  the  principle  of 
vicarious  sense-action.  Later,  experiments  on  a  large  number 
have  negatived  this  principle.  It  remains  intact,  as  we  have 
seen,  but  it  is  psychological  in  order.  At  the  same  time,  we 
can  see  the  enormous  importance  of  giving  an  appropriate 
education  to  the  blind." 


A   TWIN    WATER-SUPPLY 

WHY  SHOULD  WE  BPEND  VAST  St  MS  to  main- 
our citv  wati  i  tit  to  drink  and  then  use  it  for  putting 
out  tin  s,  tlu  hing  sew<  re,  running  hydraulic  motors,  and 
on?  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  "drinking-water"  is  now 
used  for  purposes  where  ordinary  btook  or  pond  water  would 
Buffloe.  .Why  not  have  two  kinds  of  water  keep  the  drinking 
water  for  drinking  ami  QSS  the  other  kind  for  other  purpo 
Tins  is  uh.it  is  contemplated  in  what  is  sometimes  called  tie 
"dual  By  Stem"  of  water-supply.  It  is  expensive  because  of  tli. 
double  system  of  piping,  but  in  certain  oaSSS  this  i-  more  than 
offset  by  the  decreased  cost  of  purification.  It  is  especially 
recommended  for  the  cities  of  eastern  Massachusetts  by  Robert 
J.  Thomas,  superintendent  of  the  water-works  at  Lowell,  Mass. 
Writes  Mr.  Thomas  in  Municipal  Engineering  f('hicago): 

"Many  of  these  cities  have  no  available  sources  of  supply 
large  enough  to  meet  their  constantly  growing  needs,  and  the 
proBpecl  confronting  them  is  indeed  anything  but  encouraging 
The  local  streams  and  lakes  which  offered  a  natural  means  of 
supply  are  either  loo  small  or  have  been  polluted  from  various 
causes.  Some  cities  are  using  these  impure  waters  after  filtra- 
tion. Other  cities  are  getting  a  meager  supply  of  ground- 
water by  means  of  driven  wells,  but  as  a  permanent,  stable 
supply  both  are  mere  makeshifts  and  can  not  prove  satisfactory 
or  sufficient  in  the  long  run.  Especially  is  this  criticism  true 
of  driven  wells  or  ground-water  supplies,  for  altho  the  water  is 
of  good  quality,  it  is  too  limited  in  quantity  to  furnish  an  adequate 
supply  for  manufacturing,  street-sprinkling,  fire-extinguishment, 
sew  er-flushing,  power,  etc. 

"Vast  sums  of  money  are  expended  to  make  water  potable, 
and  then  it  is  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  flushing 
sewers,  and  various  like  purposes,  altogether  a  different  use 
than  that  for  which  it  was  rendered  suitable  at  a  considerable 
cost.     This  is  certainly  not  in  the  line  of  efficiency  or  economy. 

"A  consideration  of  these  facts  must  convince  any  one  of  the 
prudence,  economy,  and  wisdom  of  conserving  the  good  water  for 
the  purpose  for  which  nature  intended  it,  and  supply  for  manu- 
facturing and  fire-service  purposes  a  water  which  can  be  ob- 
tained at  much  less  cost.  In  other  words,  another  system  of 
water-works  should  be  built  and  separate  pipes  laid  to  convey 
water  for  many  of  the  uses  for  w-hich  purified  water  is  now- 
consumed. 

"This  means  what  is  sometimes  called  a  'dual  system,'  and 
is  objected  to  on  account  of  its  alleged  excessive  cost.  The 
word  'alleged'  is  used  advisedly,  because  no  thorough  study  has 
ever  been  made  of  comparative  costs. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  cost  of  laying  two  mains 
would  be  greater  than  laying  one  main  of  equal  carrying  capacity, 
and  that  two  service  pipes  would  enhance  the  expense  for  sup- 
plying water,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  dual  system  would 
require  double  the  outlay  of  a  single  system,  as  some  people 
maintain.  For  instance,  large  reservoirs  at  high  elevations 
and  large  pumping  plants  are  the  outcome  of  the  demands  of 
underwriters  for  extreme  high  pressure  for  fire  extinguishment, 
and  are  not  necessary  for  the  supplying  of  water  for  domestic 
or  commercial  use 

"The  point  of  this  discussion  is  that  when  cities  having  a 
rz-actically  complete  water-works  system,  both  for  public  and 
private  service,  are  forced  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  water 
supplied  because  of  its  menace  to  public  health,  instead  of  under- 
taking to  purify  their  old  supply,  procuring  a  newr  and  safe 
source  adequate  to  supply  their  total  consumption,  plans 
should  be  made  for  the  design  and  erection  of  an  additional 
system  for  supplying  a  pure,  wholesome  water  for  drinking, 
culinary,  and  laundry  purposes.  The  first  cost  of  construction 
would  not  then  appear  so  appallingly  large  and  the  cost  of 
operation  would  figure  out  to  be  less  than  the  cost  of  main- 
taining and  operating  a  huge  single  plant  with  its  attendant 
large  expenditures  for  filtration  and  purification  of  the  quantity 
of  water  needed  for  every  use;  also,  pumping  all  the  water 
against  high  pressure  for  fire-service  when  only  a  small  portion 
of  it  is  consumed  for  that  purpose  would  be  avoided." 

Probably  the  best  plan  of  a  dual  water  -  works  system, 
Mr.  Thomas  thinks,  would  be  to  build  a  separate  system  for 
fire-sendee'  and  operate  the  old  plant,  with  modifications,  for 
all  other  purposes. 
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WASHINGTON   CROSSING  THE   RHINE 
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SUSPICION  IS  THE  WORD  now  written  upon  much  of 
the  German  contribution  to  our  culture.  The  trouble 
IS  that  we  are  coining  to  find  the  ulterior  purpost 
KultuT  underneath  what  lias  been  innocently  taken  as  intended 
for  a  free  or  grateful  gift.  The  statue  of  Frederick  that  wo  re- 
produced la>t  week  is  not  a  very  clever  disguise,  but  what  shall 
ue  >;iy   of  one    of    our    famous    historical    paintings— "Wash- 


great  painting  aroused  only  curiosity  at  thai  time.  Revival  of 
the  matter  now,  with  indisputable  proofs,  nay  cause  a  greater 
sensation.  Dr.  Bernard  J.  Cigrand,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times,  tries  to  mollify  any  patriotic  indignation  over  the  'im- 
position1 by  emphasizing  the  unquestioned  loyalty  of  Leutee 

to  American  principles  and  institutions  and  by  finding  'some- 
thing oddly  prophetic  in  his  using  the  Rhine  background  for 

his  famous  picture —that  is,   that   the  spirit   of  Washington,  in 


Courtesy  of  the  Metropulitau  Museum  o£  Art,  Hew  York. 


•WASHINGTON   CROSSING   THE   DELAWARE," 


Now  discovered  to  depict  a  crossing  of  the  Rhine  instead.     The  artist,  tho  an  American  citizen,  painted  it  while  staying  in   Germany. 
American  flag  is  an  anachronism,  as  it  was  non-existent  at  the  timo  of  tho  incident  here  commemorated. 


The 


ington  Crossing  the  Delaware"?  He  has  made  that  perilous 
journey  in  millions  of  American  homes  for  the  past  two  gener- 
ations and  no  one  suspected  that  he  was  actually  crossing  the 
Rhine.  The  revelation  which  is  made  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  may  be  regarded  as  ''disconcerting"  by  them,  but  the 
famous  picture  will  probably  encounter  harder  epithets  than 
that  one  as  the  new  knowledge  spreads.  The  irony  of  it  all  now 
i-  that  the  painter,  Emanuel  Leutze,  tho  of  German  birth,  was 
"an  exceedingly  patriotic  American."  The  Globe-Democrat 
backs  up  its  case  with  these  further  facts  and  predicts  some  dras- 
tic consequences: 

"The  picture  was  painted  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  instead 
of  the  Delaware  and  all  the  figures  were  Germans  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Leutze  had  taken  infinite  pains  to  reproduce  the  face 
of  Washington  and  to  copy  with  exactness  the  Colonial  uniform. 
But  in  spite  of  such  pains,  the  flag  is  that  of  a  later  date.  Cap- 
tious critics  have  also  found  Washington's  posture  in  the  boat  a 
reflection  on  the  discretion  of  that  eminent  patriot.  They 
argue  that  Washington  never  rocked  the  boat  and  that  he 
would  not  have  imperiled  a  life  that  meant  so  much  to  America 
by  standing  up  in  a  boat  passing  between  floating  blocks  of  ice. 
But.  the  revelation  of  the  Teutonic  scenery  and  posing  for  tho 


making  democracy  safe  for  the  world,  will  yet  cross  the  Rhine.' 
The  obvious  answer  to  this  is  that,  it  represents  Washington 
crossing  the  Rhine  in  the  wrong  direction.  Washington  was 
bent  on  the  capture  of  some  Germans  and  was  not  retreating 
from  any. 

"There  may  be  agitation  for  a  brand-new  painting  by  a 
native  American,  using  the  real  Delaware  and  Sons  of  ibr 
American  Revolution  as  models  and  correcting  the  flag  error. 
But  our  first  duty  is  to  concentrate  on  driving  Germans  across 
tho  Rhine  in  the  other  direction,  boats  or  no  boats." 

Dr.  B.  J.  Cigrand  writes  in  the  New  York  Times  of  the  manner 
of  painting  the  picture: 

"Leutze  actually  painted  the  picture  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  German  soldiers  posed  for  the  leading  figur.  9. 

"Some  years  ago,  while  visiting  Germany,  I  journeyed  to 
the  old  homestead  of  the  artist  who  gave  us  Ihc  picture  of 
one  of  the  telling  victories  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  keeper  of  the  old  place  told  me  that  Leutze  came  to 
Dusseldorf  in  1841,  and  not  long  afterward  he  began  the 
picture  of  'Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware.'  I  was  told 
that  the  artist  sat  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  for  many 
days  made  a  careful  study  of  tho  flow  of  the  stream  and  out- 
lined its  'banks." 
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AMERICA'S  PLACE  IN  THE  ABBEY 

ASIDE  I'lMM  SHAKESPEARE,  what  greal  Englishman 

/-\      have  \\e  honored  with  a  statue  in  our  country.'     Bobl 
■*•      -*-    Burns,  thfl  Scotsman,  sits  with  a  wrapt,  upward -gazing 
bianco  at  tin*  eloiids  from  his  pedestal  along  the  Mall  in  Central 

Park;  Ireland  doubtless  has  its  memorial  here,  and  patriotic 
-  from  thf  oontinent  of  Europe  have  dotted  our  land  h<  re 
and  there  with  dubious  ornaments.  In  timet  like  these  when  the 
Entente  is  to  be  sealed  the  tighter  bj  every  spiritual  bond,  it  is 
brought  home  to  us  that  we  ha\en't  been  OOU&inly  with  our 
nearest  of  kin.     Whatever  resentments  we  may  havo  felt  in 

the  past  over  that  "cer- 
tain condescension  "  that 
Lowell  dilated  upon,  we 
are  brought  up  sharp  at 
the  present  time  by  the 
recognition  that  all  the 
time  we  were  feeling  our 
irritations  Britain  was 
granting  us  a  permanent 
place  in  the  memorials 
of  her  great  past  set  up 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  Graphic  (London) 
brings  this  home  to  us 
by  a  spread  of  over  two 
pages  recounting  the 
hand  America  has  in  the 
decoration  of  that  pile. 
No  American  goes  to 
London  without  seeing 
the  Abbey,  and  it  is 
questionable  if  he  doesn't 
go  there  first  of  all.  The 
Graphic  quotes  a  pilgrim 
who  records  his  wander- 
ings there  opprest  with  a  feeling  of  singular  remoteness  from  his 
native*  land,  when  a  sudden  turn  of  his  head  brought  the  bust 
of  Longfellow  into  his  view,  and,  as  he  recalls,  he  "experienced 
such  a  thrill"  as  he  could  not  describe.  "In  a  flash  I  felt  that 
I  was  at  home,  and  my  heart  warmed  toward  my  English  cou- 
sins because  they  had  so  honored  a  poet  of  my  native  land." 
The  Graphic  declares  that  "America  has  a  greater  representa- 
tion in  that  building  than  is  generally  realized."     Thus: 

"Apart  from  the  bust  of  Longfellow,  which  was  subscribed  for 
by  his  British  admirers 
in  1884,  and  finds  its  ap- 
propriate nook  in  Poets' 
Corner,  three  other  il- 
lustrious Americans  are 
definitely  commemor- 
ated in  the  Abbey.  Of 
these  the  best-known 
are  George  Peabody 
and  James  Russell 
Lowell.  To  the  former 
there  fell  a  distinction 
such  as  no  other  Ameri- 
can has  enjoyed :  he  was 
temporarily  buried  with- 
in the  building  which, 
of  all  others,  is  most 
exclusively  reserved  for 
Britain's  greatest   sons. 

"Familiar  as  London- 
ers are  with  the  Pea- 
body  Buildings  of    the 

poorer  districts  of  the  metropolis,  which  are  to-day  providing 
comfortable  tenement-homes  for  more  than  22,000  artizans  and 
laboring  poor,  the  memory  of  the  great  philanthropist  whose 
name  they  bear  is  probably  becoming  dim.  Of  American 
birth,  tho  English  descent,  George  Peabody  settled  in  London 


LONGFELLOW  IN  THE  ABBEY. 

Our  first  man  of  letters  to  be  so 

honored.    Erected  in  1884. 
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MINISTER  LOWELL. 

As  such   he   was   more   a  candidate 

for   honors  in  Westminster   than  as 

poet  or  essayist. 


The  tablet  to  Colonel  Chester.  The  stone  to  George  Peabody. 

TWO  AMERICANS  THAT  ENGLAND  HONORS  IN  THE  ABBEY 


as  a  banker  and  merohanl  in  is.'jT,  and  ere  bit  death  in  1869 
he  had  given  £500,000  'for  th<   bt  m  tit  of  the  poor  of  London.' 
itet'nl  recognition  of  this  noble  generosity  n  n> need  by 

\lr.  Peabody  in  bis  lifetime,  including  ti  lorn  of  the  city 

of  London  and  a  stat  ae  of  t  be  donor  close  to  thi  Roj  al  Bxohangi , 
near  which  his  busim 
offices  were  situated;  but 
it  was  when  he  died  thai 
unique  tributes  to  his 
memory  were  paid  by 
high  and  low.  For  a 
month  his  body  was 
buried  in  the  nave  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  in 
which  a  memorial 
vice  was  held;  and  when 
1 1  was  decided  to  transfer 
his  remains  to  his  native 
land  H.  M.  S.  Monarch 
was  specially  commis- 
sioned by  Queen  Vic- 
toria for  that  mortuary 
voyage. 

"While  George  Pea- 
body's  brief  interment 
in  the  Abbey  is  per- 
petuated by  a  simple 
stone  in  the  floor  of  the 
nave,  the  other  two 
Americans  memorialized 
in  the  building  have 
more  arrestive  com- 
memoration. It  is  sin- 
gularly appropriate,  too, 
that  the  fine  window  and 

effective  medallion  head  which  are  Great  Britain's  tribute  to 
James  Russell  Lowell  should  be  placed  in  the  Chapter  House. 
He  it  was  who,  during  his  brilliant  tenure  of  office  as  United 
States  Minister,  was  more  often  than  any  non-native  speaker 
called  upon  to  deliver  the  oration  at  great  literary  occasions. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  his  addresses  of  that  kind  was 
delivered  in  the  Chapter  House,  which  now  contains  a  dual 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

"Even  that  occasion,  apart  from  Lowell's  speech,  was  another 
example  of  America's  connection  with  the  Abbey.  It  was  by  the 
generosity  of  an  American,  Dr.  Mercer,  that  the  author  of  '  The 
Ancient  Mariner'  at  last  joined  the  companionship  of  his  fellow 
poets.  As  the  gift  was  made  during  Lowell's  residence  in  Lon- 
don, he  was,  naturally,  chosen  to  perform  the  unveiling  ceremony. 
There  was  a  memorable  gathering  in  the  Chapter  House  that 
day.  By  common  consent  that  address  ranks  high  among  the 
finest  tributes  to  the  genius  of  Coleridge. 

"With  the  fourth  American  commemorated  in  the  Abbey 
the  general  public  is  less  familiar.  Yet  few  who  are  buried  or 
have  their  monuments  here  could  claim  more  satisfactory  reasons 
for  that  distinction  than  Col.  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester,  whose 

tablet  will  be  found  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the 
choir.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  England  he 
was  seized  with  a  desire 
to  collect  data  concern- 
ing the  ancestry  of 
American  families. 
When  he  died  his  ex- 
tracts from  parish  regis- 
ters filled  nearly  ninety 
folio  volumes  of  more 
than  four  hundred  pages 
each! 

"But  Colonel  Ches- 
ter's greatest  work  as 
a  genealogist  was  the 
compilation  of  'The 
Marriage,  Baptismal, 
and  Burial  Registers  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  or 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter, 
Westminster.'  Ten  years  of  careful  labor  were  spent  upon  this 
volume,  and  when  it  was  finished  Colonel  Chester  generously 
allowed  the  Harleian  Society  to  issue  it  as  one  of  its  publications. 
The  book'  is  of  inestimable  value  to  all  biographers,  and  would 
alone  justify  the  assertion  that  its  author  had  no  superior  among 
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the  genealogists  of  his  time.  It  was,  indeed, 
meet  that  his  memory  should  be  perpetu- 
ated in  the  building  whose  annals  he  had 
labored  so  zealously  to  illumine." 

Macaulay  named  the  Abbey  "thai  temple 
of  silence  and  reconciliation  where  the  en- 
mities of  twenty  centuries  lie  buried."  and 
an  exemplification  of  this  statement  is  to  he 
■irn  in  the  memorial  to  .Major  John  Andre. 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Shelley,  author  of  the  Gra phic 
article,  writes: 

"  Major  Andre,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Americans  when  returning,  dis- 
guised, from  an  interview  with  the  American 
general  Arnold,  who  had  offered  to  betray 
his  command  to  the  British.  The  verdict  of 
history  has  completely  exonerated  George 
Washington  for  dealing:  with  Andre  as  a 
spy  and  executing  him  by  hanging;  but  sympathy  with  the  young 
officer  has  created  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  favor  thai 
for  years  past  his  monument  in  the  Abbey  has  frequently  been 
decorated  with  wreaths  of  American  origin.  Once  it  was  a 
small  cross  of  goldenrod,  to  which  a  card  was  attached  bearing 
the  inscription:  'Every  American  schoolboy  regrets  the  fate  of 
Major  Andre.' 

"No  gift  of  prophecy  is  needed  to  forecast  the  day  when  t he- 
United  States  of  America  will  be  represented  in  the  Abbey  by 
a  monument  which  shall  fittingly  immortalize  the  services  of 
American  soldiers  who,  by  the  side  of  their  British  cousins, 
helped  to  make  the  world  'safe  for  democracy.'" 


I.OIU)   now  I 

Aa  Massachusetts  honors  'in--  British 
officer  in  the  Abbey 


OPERAS   AND   FREAKS 


<  c 
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OU  CAN'T  GIVE  six-dollar  opera  in  New  York 
without  a  freak!"  It  is  the  reflection  on  the  Chicago 
opera  season  here  uttered  by  the  man  who  used  to 
amuse  us  in  the  old  days  almost  as  much  by  his  racy  comments 
on  the  habits  of  New  York's  music-loving  populace  as  he  did 
by  the  opera  he  gave  at  the  Manhattan.  At  any  rate,  we  fell 
that  the  man  who  made  so  much  musical  history  in  that  brief 
period  was  always  worth  listening  to  when  he  spoke  through 
the  columns  of  the  press,  and  the  Evening  Sun's  musical  reporter 
naturally  turned  to  him  for  a  verdict  on  the  late  "Chicago" 
season.  Of  course  Air.  Oscar  Hammerstein  doesn't  mean  "any- 
thing derogatory"  to  Mine.  Galli-Curci.  By  a  freak,  he  explains, 
he  means  "something  absolutely  accidental,  something  that 
stands  out  disproportionately  from  the  rest  of  the  company  aud 
on  which  everything  comes  to  depend."  The 
young  Italian  singer  need  not  feel  that  here 
is  the  proverbial  fly  in  the  ointment  that 
has  [been  poured  over  her,  for  the  retired 
impresario  goes  on: 


"Galli-Curci  is  one  of  the  most  miracu- 
lous accidents  in  American  operatic  history. 
Your  great  tenor  is  just  as  much  an  accident. 
His  fame  and  fortune  are  born  to  him  with 
the  first  sound  he  \itters  with  his  extraordi- 
narily large  vocal  cords — and,  according  to 
my  meaning  of  the  word,  he  is  just  as  much 
a  freak. 

"Well,  New-Yorkers  must  have  their 
freaks.  They'll  pay  $6,  $10,  $20  a  seat,  if 
necessary,  to  hear  the  opera,  so  long  as  it 
has  that  freak  in  it.  Over  there  at  the  Lex- 
ington, from  what  I  can  judge,  they  ga\e 
opera  of  provincial  standards.  It  couldn't 
possibly  measure  up  to  the  plan  and  general 
quality  of  opera  given  in  the  'mother  house." 
But  whenever  Galli-Curci  sang  it  was  a 
freak-sized  audience  clamoring  for  seats  at 
freak  prices. 

"In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Campanini  knew 

—for  he  has  learned  his  lessons — that  Melba 

could  draw  the  crowd  for  two  performances, 


ami  only  two;    that  Mary  Garden  could  pack 
it   with  on    evening  and   oni    afternoon  of 

'Thais.'" 

Mr.  Hammerstein  was  asked  if  he  meant 
thai  the  star  system  was  altogether  harmful 
in  opera,  and  he  an-w  red : 

"The  freak  system  It's  a  far  different 
thing  when  yon  take  and  make  Btars  of  them 
yourself.  That's  what  1  did.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Melba   there  w a s  practically  no 

one  in  my  old  Manhattan  company  who  had 
a    large,    international    reputation.       Th 
what  it  means  to  be  a  real  impresario;   to  In 
able  to  find  the  young  singers  out  of  your 

own   accord.      find  them  in  an  understud; 

pigeonhole,   in    vaudeville    y<       go    into   a 

rathskeller  and  find  them  there.  Tha 
what  1  did,  and  that's  what  I  can  do  again. 
There  are  hundred^  of  such  possibilities  sing- 
ing and  acting  here  in  America  in  haphazard  place.-,  and  thej 
only  need  the  teaching,  the  practise,  the  maturity  of  operatic 
life  to  lift  them  to  big  artistic  appreciation.  Artistic,  artistic — 
not  [quoting  the  law]  'unique  and  indispensable'  to  the  point 
of  freaJdshness] 

"What  will  you  do  with  a  company  of  young  and  thorough 
artists  like  that?  I  admit  again  New-Yorkers  are  nol  educated 
to  pay  the  full  six-dollar  prices  to  hear  such  a  company,  no 
matter  how  consistently  good  a  group  it  makes,  unless  it  is 
adorned  with  some  single,  glittering  name.  What  will  yon  do 
if  you  can't  achieve  the  top-heavy  results  winch  Galli-Curci, 
for  instance,  wrought  in  the  Chicago  company? 

"All  right,  then.  If  famous  names  do  nothing  but  boost  the 
prices,  cut  out  the  famous  names.  Put  your  faith  in  the  operas 
themselves — new  operas,  operas  of  new  schools,  of  lo-da 
ideals — and  not  in  the  one  or  two  famous  singers  you  may  be 
able  to  coax  to  come  to  you  at  fabulous  prices.  Give  careful, 
well-rounded,  energetic  opera.  Give  it  with  a  consistent  com- 
pany of  young,  ambitious,  hard  workers.  And  give  it  at  pop- 
ular prices.  You'll  have  to— and  you'll  want  to.  It's  been 
tried  before?  Yes,  and  it  is  ready  to  be  tried  again.  This  time 
to  the  utmost. 

"That's  the  sort  of  operatic  competition  New  York  can  stand. 
That's  the  sort  it  needs,  ought  to  have.  That's  the  sort  that 
would  educate  the  masses  for  the  'mother  house,'  that  would 
train  its  artists,  would  stimulate  an  interest  beneficial  and  never 
conflicting.  And  it's  not  the  sort  that  would  allow  wild  curiosity 
over  one  great,  accidental  gift  of  voice,  to  the  forgiveness  of 
everything  else  done  shabbily." 

A    writer    to    Musical   America    (New    York),    Mr.    Randall 
Hargreaves,  gives  a  tribute  to  Galli-Curci  that  might,  if  taken  to 
heart,  remove  the  Galli-Curcis  from  the  category  of  freaks  and 
make  them  the  rule  among  us: 


MONUMENT  TO  MAJOR  ANDRJ2. 

"For  years  past  frequently  decorated 
with    wreaths   of   American  origin." 


"Mme.  Galli-Curci  not  only  brings  to  a 
war-ridden  and  suffering  world  a  divine  rc\  e- 
lation  of  what  is  beautiful  and  inspiring  in 
musical  expression,  but  she  further  earrie  .1 
message  of  vital  significance  to  all  students 
and  teachers  of  the  singer's  art. 

".Mine.  Galli-Curci  gives  no  thought,  what- 
ever to  the  mechanical  operations  of  thf 
breathing  and  vocal  functions  while  singing. 
These  are  relaxed,  and,  therefore,  passive  to 
the  subtlest  direction  of  her  supreme  singing 
mentality. 

"Students  can  not  all  be  .  Galli-Cureis, 
but  they  can,  by  patient  practise,  each  and 
every  one,  bring  their  voices  into  the  same 
condition  of  looseness  and  freedom,  or  physi- 
cal detachment,  that  contribute  to  place  this 
artist  so  far  above  her  contemporaries,  and 
thus  gain  all  those  tonal  qualities  that  surely 
followin  its  train — purity,  smoothness,  power, 
color,  and  almost  unlimited  breath  extension. 

"This  passive  physical  state  of  the  entire 
vocal  mechanism  during  emission  was  for 
years  a  secret  of  the  delightful  French  tenor, 
Edmond  Clement,  with  whom  the  writer  was 
personally  acquainted,  at  the  time  of  his 
concert  activities  in  New  York. 


M 
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'Mm.'.  Melha  employed  it  also  throughout  her  brilliant  oai 
ami  bj  it  she  hat  •"  •  D  able  to  preserve  the  youthful  purity  of  bar 
ton.  -  until  the  present   time. 

•  Mine.  1'atti  knew  nothing  else,  and  when  questioned  as  to 
bar  method  of  tone-production  she  exclaimed,  'Ah,  je  n'en  BOM 
It  is,  however,  a  thing  too  rarely  heard  and  very  little 
taught. 

\  more  general  aoeeptanoe  of  the  natural  ways  would  give 
to  the  world  greater  singers,  and  greater  speakers,  for  the  speaking 
art   i>  under  I  he  NUBM  law. 

"Our  emotions  and  artistic  purposes  are  reflected  in  the  voice 
ouh  insofar  M  v  to  tamper  with  the  vocal  and  breath- 

ing  nit chanisin.s,  and  allow  these  functions  their   own    native 
automatism." 

One  writer,  Mr.  Carl  Van  Vechten,  in  the  New  York  Globe, 
stands  out  as  having  resisted  the  spell  of  Galli-dmi.    He  says: 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  simply  that  the  Signora  Galli- 
Curci  is  not  a  great  singer.  This  would  not  be  a  drawback 
if  she  were  a  thrilling,  a  sensational,  or  a  moving  singer.  She 
i-  not.  .  .  .  She  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  somewhat  monotonous 
singer.  If  she  has  an  equalized  scale  (most  great  artists  have 
not!),  she  only  uses  it  to  produce  tone  after  tone  of  the  same 
quality  and  value.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me  (after  hearing  her 
concert  at  the  New  York  Hippodrome),  very  little  color  in  her 
singing,  very  little  feeling  of  any  kind.  I  have  heard  the  timbre 
of  her  voice  described  as  ravishing.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  a  little 
of  this  sort  of  thing  goes  a  long  way  with  me,  unless  the  timbre 
is  occasionally  disturbed  by  orders  from  the  head  or  the  heart." 


THE   SINGING   SOLDIER 

ONE  THING  WE  MUST  HAVE  to  hold  in  our  hearts: 
the  true  picture  of  the  boys  on  the  transport  Tuscania 
when  the  fatal  hour  came.  Discipline  was  there,  we 
are  assured,  but  what  songs  did  they  sing?  In  general  terms  the 
New  York  Globe  speaks  of  our  soldiers  as  "singing  the  battle- 
cry  of  freedom,"  and  one  wonders  if  by  some  instinct  the  refrain 
from  old  Civil-War  days  welled  up  in  "Hurrah,  hurrah,  we 
bring  the  jubilee,"  putting  in  the  background  the  syncopations 
of  "  Over  There."  Whatever  it  was,  we  can  trust  the  Globe's 
words  that  "the  spirit  of  America  was  in  the  songs  that  came 
from  the  sinking  ship,  rather  than  in  imprecations  against 
the  foe  that  strikes  in  the  dark  and  wreaks  his  fury  on  women 
and  children."     The  Globe  goes  on  in  a  nobly  impassioned  strain: 

"The  songs  that  rose  from  the  flooding  decks  of  the  Tuscania 
are  echoing  in  the  hearts  of  a  hundred  million  Americans, 
cheering  them  on  to  redoubled  effort.  Not  in  hymns  of  hate 
shall  our  feelings  find  expression.  Not  in  vain  threats.  Not  in 
cries  for  vengeance.  But  as  we,  too,  begin  to  feel  the  wounds 
of  the  treacherous  enemy  of  mankind  the  song  that  rose  to  the 
lips  of  our  sons  facing  death  shall  swell  our  hearts  with  the  love 
of  honor,  of  liberty,  of  justice  that  alone  makes  war  glorious, 
that  dispels  all  doubts,  that  makes  life  and  possessions  dear  to 
us  only  for  what  they  count  in  the  battle  for  victory. 

"Over  the  crusht  bodies  of  our  soldiers  dashed  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  Irish  coast  we  consecrate  all  that  we  are,  all  that  we 
have,  to  the  cause  of  man  for  which  our  fathers  raised  the  stand- 
ard our  armies  fight  under  in  France.  Of  those  that  have  fallen 
as  men  fall  it  is  our  part  to  be  worthy.  Cheering  each  other,  they 
went  to  their  deaths;  cheering  each  other,  we  must  bear  their 
deaths,  and,  counting  not  the  cost,  so  serve  that  their  deaths 
may  not  be  in  vain.  Unhastily,  unskilfully,  we  took  up  the 
burden  laid  upon  us.  TJnangrily,  unfearfully,  we  must  carry  it, 
determined  only  that  we  will  fight  as  those  fight  that  know  their 
strength  and  the  justice  of  their  quarrel. 

"They  sang  of  America,  those  that  bore  our  colors  upon 
the  waters  that  engulfed  them. .  So  let  us  that  stand  upon  the 
shores  take  up  their  song,  so  let  us  still  live  to  honor  them  that 
have  fallen,  and  to  carry  on  cheerfully,  wisely,  thoroughly,  the 
struggle  in  which  ungrudgingly  they  gave  their  lives." 

The  singing  of  the  army  will  be  one  of  the  inspiring  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  war.  Changes  have  already  come  about. 
The  British  Army  is  less  of  a  singing  force  than  it  was  in  the  early 
days.  There  is  not  so  much  singing  of  route  songs,  says  Mr.  E.  B. 
Osborn,  in  The  Illustrated  London  News,  as  there  used  to  be 


when  the  troops  were  being  moved  up  into  the  forward  sections 
of  the  fighting-zone.    The  officer  who  provides  this  information 
its  that  this  change  does  not  mean  that  the  fine  edge  of 
morale  has  been  blunted.     But  changes  of  personnel  have  ooi 
the  Army: 

"The  men  are  as  good  as  ever  they  were — better,  perhaps, 
now    that   even   the   conscripted   recruits   are   becoming  w. 
veterans  and  the  iron  determination  of  the  whole  great  brother- 
hood is  tempered  to  steel.     But  it  was  the  'Tommy'  of  the  old 
Army — who  is  now   no  mo  id  the  Reservists  who  wen 

fond  of  singing  and  whistling  when  on  the  road  or  in  billet- 
as  to  surprize  even  the  gay,  gallant  poiltu  who  have  inherited 
such  a. store  of  quaint  marching  chanties — many  of  them  closely 
rnbling  the  counting-out  rimes  used  in  children's,  games. 
The  Territorials  who  had  had  camp  holidays  were  also  a  tuneful 
race. 

"But  the  multitudes  that  arrived  later  on,  taken  out  of  in- 
dustrial occupations  which  were  always  being  speeded  up, 
had  been  worked  too  hard  all  their  lives  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  open-air  singing.  The  modern  factory  or  warehouse  or  shop 
has  no  use'for  chanties;  the  wheels  of  our  vast  industrial  mechan- 
ism  have  not  ground  out  a  single  joyous  folk-song.  The  suc- 
cessors of  the  Territorials  only  knew  the  choruses  of  a  few 
popular  musical  songs;  and  their  junior  officers — the  majority 
men  accustomed  to  the  silent,  engrossing  toil  and  moil  of  business 
life — could  teach  them  nothing  better,  as  a  rule.  Such  officers 
and  men  look  on  war  as  a  business  rather  than  as  a  sport — the 
game  of  games — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  point  of 
view  makes  for  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  end.  The 
picturesque  side  of  warfare  has  vanished  forever;  the  late  Ivor 
Campbell  (that  new  Stevenson  in  becoming  who  fell  on  the  road 
to  Kut,  after  serving  in  France  with  his  fellow  clansmen)  spoke 
salutary  truth  when  he  defined  modern  war  as  'organized  bore- 
dom,' and  said  he  felt  its  incessant  drudgery  in  his  very  bones. 
So  the  men  of  the  New  Armies  will  march  songless  for  hours  and 
miles — just  as  they  walked  aforetime  to  the  dour  day's  work 
through  the  dim,  echoing  streets  of  still-slumbering  industrial 
cities.  Considered  aright,  their  grim  silence  is  that  of  some  tre- 
mendous machine  which  is  running  smoothly  and  achieving  its 
purpose  without  any  fuss  at  all." 

The  defect  might  be  remedied,  Mr.  Osborn  points  out,  and 
since  "singing  breeds  cheerfulness,"  it  is  suggested  that  the  men 
of  the  new  armies  be  provided  with  suitable  song-books: 

"The  book  which  would  be  most  useful  to  them  would  contain, 
in  the  first  place,  the  words  of  the  old  familiar  tunes  that  have 
survived  so  many  of  the  wildly  popular  music-hall  ditties.  The 
British  workingman  turned  soldier  is  curiously  conscientious 
in  this  matter,  and  quite  unlike  the  concert-singers,  who  think 
more  of  tune  and  tone  than  of  the  human  significance  of  a  song ; 
he  will  not  open  his  mouth  if  he  has  not  the  words  by  heart. 
If  he  comes  from  Scotland  or  Wales,  he  almost  always  knows 
the  words  time  has  wedded  to  his  inherited  melodies.  That  is 
why  Scottish  and  Welsh  regiments  are  so  much  better  able  to 
sing  their  songs  to  a  finish  than  English  soldiers.  With  the 
latter,  the  first  verse  of  'Annie  Laurie'  (the  greatest  favorite  of 
all),  or  'Suwanee  River,'  or  'Clementine'  (revived  in  compliment 
to  American  comrades),  is  apt  to  go  well  enough;  but  is  almost 
sure  to  be  followed  by  a  gradual  dwindling  of  sound,  until  at  the 
end,  perhaps,  no  more  than  half-a-dozen  are  really  singing,  the 
others  being  reduced  to  absolute  silence  or  a  hesitating  bumbling 
as  of  a  bluebottle  in  a  window-pane.  The  song-book  required 
should  therefore  contain,  to  begin  with,  the  words  of  twenty 
or  thirty  favorite  old  songs — it  would  be  easy  enough  to  make  a 
suitable  list.  Then  would  follow  a  few  of  the  good  music-hall 
songs  (words  only)  which  have  survived  their  vogue  on  the 
barrel-organs.  'Tipperary'  would  have  to  be  included,  tho  it 
was  never  so  much  sung  in  the  Army  as  most  people — among 
them  our  French  and  American  friends,  and  enemy  musical 
critics  in  Germany — have  been  taught  to  believe.  'Daisy' 
and  'The  Honeysuckle  and  the  Bee'  (the  latter  a  pretty  tune 
with  a  touch  of  the  folk-song  spirit),  and  others  that  are  still 
well  remembered,  ought  not  to  be  left  out.  Next  would  come  a 
small  selection  of  the  beautiful  folk-songs  collected  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Sharp  and  others.  Last  would  be  included  a  liberal 
selection  of  the  parodies,  marching  songs,  and  'ragging'  ditties 
which  have  been  collected  in  Lieut.  F.  T.  Nettleingham's 
'Tommy's  Tunes' — the  most  precious  of  all  war-anthologies. 
If  the  War  Office  had  a  little  more  imaginative  insight  the 
soldiers'  song-book  I  have  in  mind  would  already  be  a  part  of 
every  soldier's  equipment." 


Y.  M.  C.  A.    WORK    FROM   THE    LAY   ANGLE 


HAS  ANY  SOLDIER'S  FAMILY  in  the  country  QOl 
read  letters  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.  paper?  A  secretary  of  the 
Association  would  "like  to  bet**  thai  there  isn'1  one. 
And  he  catches  himself  in  time  to  anticipate  your  caveai  that 
.1  '  Y"  doesn't  bet.  This  one.  however,  speaks  impulsively 
and  in  his  own  vernacular,  and 
through  his  article  in  the  New 
Fork  Times  we  have  an  insight 
into  the  new  sort  of  men  who 
are  ti tiding  themselves  employed 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  They  are 
not  necessarily  men  who  would 
he  styled  of  a  religious  type.  In 
tact,  it  lias  been  said  that  their 
work  and  efforts  in  France  are 
better  appreciated  by  French- 
men if  religion  is  not  thrust 
forward,  for  Frenchmen  do  not 
understand  the  type  of  lay  re- 
ligions work  for  which  a  salary 
is  received.  The  writer  who  sets 
out  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  from 
the  {angle  of  a  non-professor  of 
religion  gives  us  some  insight 
into  conditions  that  might  be 
overlooked  by  his  more  pious 
brother.  He  starts  his  career  as 
"a  brand  new  secretary  in  the 
Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.,"  and  when  he 
left  New  York  he  was  assigned 
to  one  of  tin-  largest  camps  in 
America.  He  had  little  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  work  involved,  but 
"  I  learned  a  lot  and  very  swift- 
ly."    In  his  own  words: 


on  Sunday,  Sunday-school  and  morning  and  evening  service* 
w it li  Bible-classes  in  between. 

"Every  one  seemed  to  take  to  all  this  quite  naturalh  and  ac 
part  of  the  day's  work,  except  myself. 

•"On  my  tir-t  Sunday  in  the  building  the  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain    said    early    morning    mass.      This    was    followed    b> 


- 


FOYER 

du  SOLDAT 


"On  my  arrival  at  cam])  1  re- 
ported to  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  headquarters  and 
was  assigned  to  a  building  of  the 
F,  or  double,  type,  serving  two 
infantry  regiments  of  regulars. 
Having  no  special  qualifications 

in  religious,  educational,  or  athletic  lines,  I  was  put  behind 
the  desk  and  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  stamp-selling,  par- 
cel-post zoning,  money-orders,  library,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
other  things  a  desk  or  business  secretary  is  called  upon  to  know. 
A  secretary's  day  begins  at  6  a.m.  and  ends  as  soon  after  9:30 
P.M.  as  the  cash  can  be  balanced,  mail  made  up,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  evening  staff  conference  held.  These  conferences 
consist  of  a  reading  of  Scripture,  prayer,  and  reports  on  the 
work  of  the  day,  and  future  plans. 

''Imagine  my  feelings  as  an  Episcopalian,  who  had  always 
had  his  praying  done  for  him  by  an  expert,  when  I  was  called 
upon  to  lead  in  prayer  at  my  first  conference!  That  was  my  first 
shock.  The  second  was  in  finding  that  my  room  was  unheated, 
and  the  thermometer  near  zero.  I  thought  of  my  steam-heated 
room  at  home,  with  connecting  bath,  and  went  to  bed  in  my 
overcoat. 

"After  that  it  was  just  one  shock  after  another:  Meals  in  an 
unheated  mess-hall,  good  and  plentiful,  if  plain,  but  served  on 
one  plate  from  soup  to  rice-pudding  with  the  hot  dogs'  nestling 
in  between;  inadequate  washing  facilities,  the  only  hot  water 
being  that  which  we  heated  in  a  bucket  on  the  top  of  a  stove; 
the  ever-present  religious  work,  with  morning  and  evening 
conferences  for  the  staff;  daily  Bible-classes  for  the  men.  and. 


WHERE   THE   SIGNS    READ    WELCOME. 


A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tun  in  France  where  men  of  the  tj  pe  revealed  in  the  accompanying  article  arc  at   hand  in 
minister  to  such  as  we  see  here  assembled  outside.    Readers  of  The  Literary  Dii;kstw1io  wish  a  photo- 
graphic copy  of  this  picture  can  obtain  it  by  sending  ten  cents  to  the  Division  of  Pictures.  Committee  on 
Public  Information.  Washington,  D.C.    Enclose  this  clipping,  or  mention  Photo  No.  23*37. 


Sunday-school,  led  by  our  House  Secretary,  a  Baptist  clergj  man, 
and,  later,  the  morning  service,  with  a  sermon  by  a  Luthet 
chaplain.  In  the  afternoon  some  people  from  town  gave  us  a 
concert,  and  the  evening  sermon  was  preached  by  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Headquar1er>  Stall'  Secretary.  Nothing 
very  narrow  about  this,  was  there'.' 

"At   this  latest    service   the    "new'   brother    was   again   called 

upon  to  lead  in  prayer,  and.  having  been  a  scout  master  ami 

being    prepared,'    responded    with    the    aid    of    the    Episcopal 

Prayer-Book,  which  he  had  learned  to  wear  like  a  life-preserver. 

"Another  shock  was  to  rind  that  smoking  by  Secretaries  was 
not  encouraged,  altho  the  air  in  the  buildings  was  always  bh» 
from  the  soldiers'  pipes  and  oigarets.  I  do  most  of  my  smoking 
in  my  own  room,  and  rarely  have  time  for  more  than  a  few 
puffs  at  that. 

"  In  addition  to  the  shocks.  I  received  a  succession  of  '  -hot*' — 
three  for  typhoid,  one  for  diphtheria,  and  a  vaccination  thrown 
in.  The  weather  was  bitter  at  first,  the  work  hard,  and  the  effect 
of  the  inoculations  in  addition  to  a  heavy  cold  deprest  me 
mentally  and  physically,  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  1  could  stick 
it  out  and  whether  I  would  make  good  if  I  did.  However,  thing- 
began  to  improve.  I  found  that  T  was  getting  in  touch  with 
men  ami  officers,  and  tin    feel  of  the  work  was  getting  into  me. 


> 
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the  inoculation  i  .<•  .ii  mil  in\  oold  improved, 
I  t».  L^a  11  in  t«ke  .-i  real  pleasure  in  tin-  work,  especially  thai  with 
the  young  reserve  officers,  who  irere  nol  verj  busy  and  who 
- 1 m -ii i  several  hour-  every  daj  writing  and  smoking  in  a  room 
ure  set  apart  for  them  when  it  was  nol  needed  for  classes  for  the 
eulisted  men. 

\l\  fellow  workers,  always  thoughtful  and  considerate, 
became  rial  friends,  and,  if  our  views  on  religious  and  other 
matters  were  divergent  at  times,  I  think  we  all  recognized  thai 
this  was  largely  a  matter  of  training  and  environment,  and 
thai  each,  in  his  own  way.  was  giving  the  ln-t  be  had, according 
to  Ins  lights— which,  in  mj  experience,  were  always  red,  white, 
tir  blue." 

\.ii  being  a  slacker,  this  "y  felt  a  "real  regret"  in  leaving 
this  house  at  the  behest  <>f  headquarters  to  help  oul  in  a  hard- 
prest  'V*'  building  in  another  section  of  the  camp.    To  realize 

his  new  situation,  we  are  told  that  the  building  which  served 
the  enlisted  men  had  an  annex  devoted  to  the  use  of  officers. 
The  two  buildings  are  connected  by  an  arcade,  and  here  was 
placed  the  desk  or  counter,  some  twenty-li\e  feet  long.  Till' 
secretary  takes  up  the  story: 

"My  assignment  here  was  to  work  with  the  officers,  but 
assignments  in  an  army  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building  are  elastic,  and  immediate  needs  take  precedence. 
The  immediate  need  in  this  case  was  to  keep  the  desk  going. 
We  had  a  thousand  officers  on  one  side  and  a  thousand  enlisted 
men  on  the  other,  and  it  often  seemed  to  us  that  the  entire  lot 
were  massed  in  fron.t  of  our  counter,  determined  to  come  'over 
the  top.' 

"That  winter  was  a  monument  to  the  democracy  of  the 
American  Army,  for  officers  and  men  from  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  fought  side  by  side  to  buy  stamps  or  get  their  parcels 
weighed  up.  We  handled  some  :{,<KM)  letters  a  day,  twenty  big 
mail-sacks  of  parcel  post,  zoned,  weighed,  and  often  insured; 
resist ered  letters,  sold  money-orders,  ran  the  library,  and  did 
everything  else  a  man  does  behind  a  desk.  I  must  confess  to 
breathing  a  sigh  of  relief  more  than  once  when  we  were  obliged 
to  hang  up  the  "stamps  all  out'  sign 

"  By  the  way,  this  house  goes  the  other  one  two  better  in  that 
it  has  an  Episcopal  chaplain  and  a  Jewish  rabbi,  both  of  whom 
use  the  building  at  times.  We  also  have  a  promising  Sunday- 
sohool  class  of  medical  officers  and  a  Bible-class  for  almost 
every  unit  in  the  camp. 

"'Back  of  all  the  material  work  which  the  Association  is 
doing  is  the  strong — old-fashioned,  if  you  will — idea  of  bringing 
men  closer  to  their  Maker,  and  without  this  idea  behind  it  I 
doubt  if  the  war-work  would  ever  have  been  attempted  or  that 
the  people  of  our  country  would  have  made  it  possible.  When 
one  considers  what  the  'Y'  means  to  the  men  of  our  Army, 
what  it  has  accomplished  here  and  overseas,  that  it  literally 
spells  home'  to  thousands  of  lonely  boys,  that  it  is  working 
day  and  night  to  keep  the  idea  of  home  and  a  clean  home-coming 
before  them,  one  hesitates  to  find  fault  with  what  may  seem  to 
some  a  superabundance  of  religion. 

"So  far  as  I  can  judge,  and  ray  work  takes  me  among  the 
officers  every  day,  the  work  of  the  'Y'  is  appreciated  fully  as 
much  by  those  in  authority  as  by  the  enlisted  men.  One 
captain  told  me  yesterday  that  lie  considered  the  Y'  the  most 
useful  adjunct  of  the  Army,  and  many  other  officers  have  come 
to  me  just  to  talk  about  it.  They  all  write  home  and  pass  the 
weird  along." 

LIBERALIZING  SUNDAY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS— The  Civil 

War  in  America  effected  many  social  changes,  but  none 
more  drastic,  thinks  the  Boston  Herald,  than  those  connected 
with  the  observance  of  Sunday.  The  Sunday  newspaper,  it 
points  out,  came  in  at  that  time,  for  people  were  anxious  for 
news  from  the  battle-fronts.  Some  of  the  biggest  battles,  like 
Shiloh,  were  fought  on  Sunday.  The  infusion  of  new  racial 
strains,  too,  during  that  period  brought  along  with  it  views  of 
Sunday  observance  quite  different  from  the  old  Puritan  habit; 
and  when  the  war  was  over  it  was  found  that  "Sunday  as  an 
institution"  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  had  been 
before.  The  Herald  looks  forward  to  even  greater  changes  in  the 
same  direction  as  a  result  of  the  present  war: 

"We    have    in    this    State    legalized    gardening    on    Sunday, 


.hi  action  of  the  lawmakers  which  has  already   had  a  profound 
influence  on   the   public   sehtiment    and   popular   practise      It 

ms  unlikely  that  when  the  war  ends  there  will  lie  any  return 
to  the  Sunday  ilutun  on  gardening  operat  ion-.  unle.-.-  perchance 
they  come  under  the  -way  of  the  lalior-iinions.  They  are  to- 
day accomplishing  more  in  preventing  work  on  Sunday  than  an 

other  agency.     They  have  dosed  the  barber-shop.     They  have 

stopt  work  in  the  post-office,  to  the  great    inconvenience  of  th. 

public      and    the  extra  rates  of  pay   exacted  on  that    day    happily. 
put  a  monetary    penalty  on  industrial  activities  in  other  Lines 
"But    where    Labor-Unionists   are    not    opposed,   a-    in    Sunday 

baseball,  the  liberal  movement  is  likely  to  have  full  sway. 
Tin  Army  and  Navy  are  now  exceedingly  desirous  for  th. 
authorization  of  Sunday  baseball  games  in  Massachusetts. 
Ibnry  Lee  lligginson,  at  the  forefront  of  public-spirited  en- 
deavors, stands  sponsor  tor  the  change.  We  believe  it  is  bound 
to  pas-.  It  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  time-.  It  clearly 
reflects  the  sentiment  of  the  present-day  electorate.  Nor  i- 
there  much  consistency  in  requiring  the  boys  at  Camp  Devens 
to  sit  in  their  tents  on  Sunday  afternoon,  while  thousands 
of  staring  automobilists  ride  by.  Everything  goes  by  com- 
parison. Sunday  automobiling  is  not  less  a  depart ure  from  tin 
Jewish  conception  of  the  Sabbath,  which  the  Puritan  founders 
of  Massachusetts  adopted  as  their  own,  than  would  be  the 
friendly  rivalries  of  an  outdoor  athletic  contest." 


WHAT  THE  SALVATION  ARMY  HAS  DOM: 

PLENTY  OF  OTHER  war-welfare  undertakings  ha\< 
received  a  large  share  of  public  interest  and  support, 
but  little  up  to  now  has  been  said  or  heard  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  The  general  assumption  has  been  that  its  work 
goes  on  automatically  among  the  submerged  part  of  our  city's 
population.  Some  may  be  surprized  to  learn  that  the  Salva- 
tion Army  has  been  carrying  on  work  among  the  soldiers  in  the 
field  "comparable  with  the  splendid  activities  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  Knights  of  Columbus."  Such  ignorance  can  not  be 
charged  against  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest,  however, 
for  on  several  occasions  phases  of  the  work  of  this  organization 
have  been  presented  in  our  pages.  Now  that  the  Army  feels  the 
need  of  asking  for  aid  to  continue  its  wrork  something  like  a 
compact  account  of  its  undertakings  is  set  before  the  public. 
The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  gives  it  in  a  nutshell: 

"On  the  job  over  three  years — since  Germany  smashed 
Belgium  and  England  took  to  the  field! 

"Forty-five    thousand    men    under    arms    in    the    trenches 
Average  men! 

"Seven  hundred  uniformed  men  and  women  serving  troops 
behind  the  lines. 

"One  hundred  and  fifty-three  huts — where  clothes  are  mended, 
hot  lunches  served,  small  comforts  provided,  and  the  teachings 
of  Christ,  which  alone  can  assure  morale,  eagerly  taught. 

"Forty-six  ambidanees  given  to  Allies,  manned  by  Salvationists. 

"Fighting  camp-followers  in  America.  Nailing  the  very- 
source  of  disease!     Who  will  do  it  if  the  Salvation  Army  doesn't? 

"Still  helping  the  poor  everywhere;  now  needs  war-fund, 
not  big — but  what  is  necessary! 

"Sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  goes  to  morale  work  witli 
great  common  average  of  men  in  France. 

"Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  for  huts  at  United 
States  camps,  and  for  materials,  such  as  yarn,  so  that  6,000 
Salvation  Army  women  can  continue  to  knit  for  the  Red  Cross ! 

"Nothing  but  actual  expenses — printing,  and  necessities 
are  deducted! 

"Send  the  practical,  hard-w  orking  Salvation  Army  your  mite ! " 

These  snap  shots,  enlarged  to  a  broader  canvas  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  by  a  Salvationist  worker,  Mr.  E.  C.  Leffingwell, 
show-  that  the  Salvation  Army  of  England  has  been  abreast  of 
the  fighters  in  France  since  the  war  started,  and  that  the  Sal- 
vationists of  America  "entered  with  the  flag,  the  men,  and  the 
nation": 

"The  Salvation  Army  of  England  has  placed  153  recreation, 
comfort,  and  refreshment  huts  at  the  front  in  Europe  with  the 
Allies.  The  Salvation  Army-  of  the  United  States  has,  since 
LTncle  Sam  declared  war  upon  Germany,  established  seven 
such    huts    for    recreation,    rest,    and    refreshment    close    to    the 
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lints  in  Flanders,  and  musl  put  forty-«  \. re  there  at  once 

to  unit  tin'  existing  need. 
"The  Salvation  Army  is  to-day  maintaining  ;H  the  front 
enty-eeven  hostels  and  naval  and  military  hemes,  and  is 
handling,  all  told,  ](M),(MK)  nun  a  week.  Thousands  arc  being 
turned  away  because  we  are  shorl  of  facilities.  Thirty-five 
ambulances  manned  and  officered  bj  Salvationists  are  in  France 
and  Russia  to-day,  while  twelve  ambulances  have  been  sen! 
over  and  presented  to  the  Government  by  the  Salvation  Army 
,it'  the  United  States.  There  arc  45,000  members  or  tin-  Salva- 
tion Army  under  arms  and  fighting  lor  the  Allies  to-day,  and 
Mi.  number  grows  constantly.    There  are  over  700  Salvationists, 

nun  and  women,  devoting  their  energies  their  lives  to  war- 
work   now    at    the  trenches  and   111   the  camp-,  sustaining  morale 

and  helping  tlie  men.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  women 
are  knitting  constantly  for  the  Red  Cross. 

'"The  Salvation  Army,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  spent  thus 
fur  one  million  dollars  on  its  war-work,  and  has  had   no  'drives 

for   funds.'     This  one    million  dollars  is  made  up  fr nickels, 

dimes,  and  quarters  of  the  small  givers  everywhere.  The  task 
broughl  to  us  by  the  war  and  t  he  needs  of  humanity  is  prodigious; 
we  musl  have  more  money  to  keep  up  the  work.  We  ask  for 
little  compared  to  other  organizations.  We  seek  nothing  for 
local  work.     We  ask  not   for  ourselves — we  ask  for  humanity. 

"We  do  not  even  handle  the  money  raised.  Local  treasurers 
forward  it  to  the  general  treasurer.  Half  of  it  goes  p,  Prance, 
one-quarter  to  cantonment  work  in  America,  one-quarter  goes  for 
yarn  and  other  materials  to  knit  and  sew  garments  for  the  Red 
Cross,  and  for  similar  minor  expenditures     all  for  the  war-work. 

"The  average  citizen  does  not  know  how  disease  and  deprai  ity 
are  already  attacking  our  forces!  Ask  him  if  ho  understands 
what  a  camp-follower  is,  and  the  fact  that  the  Salvation  Army 
combats  these  parasites  and  struggles  to  turn  them  hack  into 
clean,  useful  paths! 

"The  Salvation  Army  is  stationed,  like  a  sentinel  of  final 
reckoning:,  just  outside  the  gales  of  the  cantonments  and  camps 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  there  for  a  reason.  Several  other 
noble  and  splendid  organizations  are  laboring  within,  and  yet 
with  their  combined  efforts  they  can  not  reach  or  influence  a 
vast  percentage  of  the  men  upon  whom  Mr.  Citizen  is  depend- 
ing in  this  war  for  certain  victory.  Uncle  Sam  says  to  us: 
'Stick  just  outside  that  gate  and  tight  the  double  fight!  Per- 
suade these  men  from  straying  from  the  camps  into  dead- 
falls and  consequent  troubles,  and  grab  the  camp-follower! 
Yours  is  a  real  fight — a  battle  for  purity  and  honesty  behind  the 
lines!'  Who  would  be  left  to  do  it  if  the  Salvation  Army  was 
not  on  hand?     Nobody! 

"  And  that  is  why  the  Salvation  Army  has  the  written  approval 
of  President  Wilson,  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  Congressman 
Tinkham,  who  has  just  come  from  the  trenches.  American 
colonels,  majors,  and  privates  in  the  Army.  That  is  also  why 
the  Red  Cross  and  A'.  M.  C.  A.  have  written  cordial  letters  of 
appreciation  to  the  Salvation  Army." 

General  Secretary  Mott's  words  that  there  is  in  welfare  work 
"1101  only  delightful  unity  and  understanding,  but  the  absence 
of  duplication,"  seem  to  be  amply  borne  out  by  this  statement 
of  details.  What  other  agency  has  undertaken  to  reform  the 
women  who  set  out  to  prey  upon  the  soldiers?  Air.  Leftingwcll 
proceeds: 

"Six  thousand  women  knitting  incessantly,  .515,000  a  day 
being  scraped  up  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  where  small  givers 
help  regularly  with  their  'bit.'  and  hundreds  of  reclaimed  camp- 
followers  being  constantly  transformed  from  real  menaces 
against  the  Government  to  knitters  and  darner-  and  sewers 
for  the  troops,  are  three  outstanding  features  in  the  sudden 
revelations  concerning  practical  activities  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  this  war-crisis. 

"For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Salvation  Army  is 
actively  at  work  organizing  a  war-fund.  'First  to  the  front  in 
Europe  and  last  to  ask  for  funds,"  is  a  slogan  of  the  campaign 
which  is  shaping  up  throughout  the  New  England  States, 
even  as  it  is  crystallizing  in  every  other  province  of  the  great 
Christian  army  in  America.  Six  thousand  women,  all  Sal- 
vationists, and  knitting  garments  for  the  boys  'over  there,' 
watch  and  wait  for  the  result.  One-fourth  of  the  million-dollar 
fund  sought  in  the  United  Stales  i-  to  go  for  yarns  and  other 
materials  with  which  these  industrious  women  may  continue 
to  knit  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  to  increase  the  output.  Thus 
far  they  have  delivered  tons  upon  tons  of  fine  knit  sweaters, 
socks,  wristlet-,  and  mufflers,  and  the  more  they  knit  and  deliver 
)<>r  shipment,  the  more  the  demand  seems  to  grow. 


Tin    cantonment    hut-  in  America,  whir,    camp-follnwi  i  ■-  an 

rounded  up  ami  vie*  ami  diseaa  are  foughl  in  a  verj  practical 
way,  are  likewise  watching  for  tin  resull  with  anxiety.  Ben 
double  duty  i-  being  performed,  since  the  element  of  men  that 
•■an  not  tx  reached  bj  oilier  organizations  i-  worked  upon  fen 
spiritual  and  moral  betterment,  while,  at  the  -aim  time,  camp- 
followers   an    taken    ti>   Salvation    Army    institutions,   given   a 

chance  to  reform,  and  are  induced  to  lead  U84  Mil  ii\.  s  In  in-,  forth. 
Hundreds  of   them   are   being   taught    dail       to    knit,   and    to   -ew 

for  t  he  men  in  khaki.  The  other  50  percent,  of  t  he  money  -ought 
is  being  anxiously  awaited  at  the  153  hut-  which  the  Salvation 

Ann)  ha-  established  for  the  Allies  within  the  la-t  three  ami  a 
half  years  at  the  front  in  Europe,  and  by  the  seven  additional 
huts  erected  there  since  Uncle  Sam  got  into  tin  fight.  To 
sustain  these,  with  700  trained  and  uniformed  attendants  and 
marly  eight  y  hostels  back  of  the  lim-.  tin  Salvation  Arm  %  of 
America  now  ha-  to  gather,  in  -mall  -urns  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  pay  out  daily,  $15,000 '  .  . 

"Indicating  the  surprizing  degree  of  importance  which   tin 

work  of  the  Salvation  Army  ha-  attained  at  the  front  in  Europ 

the  following  statement  ha- been  issued  by  Son.  Arthur  Stanley, 

C.B..  M.V.O.,  M.P.,  of  London,  who  is  chain  nan  of  tin   executivi 

committee  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society:  'The  Salvation 
Army  has  in  the  war-zone  a  licet  of  thirty  motor-ambulances. 
Each  car  is  manned  by  Salvationists,  who  comfort  the  wounded 
to  their  extremity.' 

"More  huts  for  the  men  who  can   not    now    get    into  any   hut 
— more   sweaters   and   socks  and    mufflers   from    the    needle-   of 
untiring    American    women,    will    be    the    result    of    this    initial 
Salvation  Army  drive,  now  being  prepared  for  throughout  tin 
country." 


HOW    MEN    WILL   FIND   THEIR    SOULS 

RELIGION  AFTER   THE  WAR  seems  likely,   to  a  lay 
observer,  to  become  "a  thing  of  practise,  not  of  faith 
or    doctrine."      It    will    have    more    humanity,    and    be 
"bent  on  serving  by  works."      Along  with  this  change  will  conn 

a  disappearance  of  the  visible  symbols  of  the  old  order.  "W< 
-hall  have  fewer  costly  churches  and  expensive  choirs,  and  more 
humbleness  of  spirit,  for  the  war  is  helping  man  to  find  his  soul." 
li  is  the  Detroit  Fret  Press  that  sets  up  a  lay  pulpit,  and  preaches 
from  tlie  text  of  "one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  present,"  that  i>, 
"the  manner  in  which  the  religion  of  peace  and  love  has  given 
way  before  a  Moloch  of  strife  and  hatred  aroused  by  an  ambition- 
nation  intent  on  its  own  ends."     We  read: 

"We  ask  ourselves 'how  it  happened  that  at  a  moment  when 
tlie  world  was  felicitating  itself  on  its  progress  in  eh  ilization  and 
Christian  brotherhood,  a  war  unprecedented  in  blood  and  bru- 
tality should  break  out  among  the  nations  worshiping  the  same 
Cod  and  professing  faith  in  the  same  Redeemer. 

"The  effect  of  the  war  upon  participants  ami  the  resultant 
moral  consequences  have  been  variously  estimated.  There  are 
many  who  believe  a  great  spiritual  revival  will  ensue,  uplifting 
the  souls  of  men;  others,  gleaning  the  Lessons  of  history,  fore- 
see a  lowering  of  moral  standards.  It  is  already  predicted 
that  the  revival,  if  it  comes,  will  not  be  concerned  so  much  with 
individual  salvation  a-  with  the  regeneration  of  the  race  and  the 
world.  Religionists  have  heretofore  been  most  concerned  with 
the  salvation  of  individual  souls.  The  religion  that  is  to  come 
will  be  on  a  less  personal  basis;  it  will  bring  out  the  inarticulate 
religion  at  the  bottom  of  e\  erv  heart.  War,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  is  doing  this,  and  in  this  connection  what  a 
man  who  knows  war  and  has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  as  a 
soldier  ha-  to  say  on  the  subject  is  of  interest. 

"Donald  Hankey,  author  of  that  widely  read  book,  'A  student 
in  Arm-.'  admits  the  av  erage  man  is  not  a  ( 'hri-tian.  but  believ  e- 
in  his  potentialities.  The  clue  is  to  be  found  in  the  qualities 
he  admires  or  detests  in  other  people,  lie  ha-  an  ideal,  but 
judges  others,  not  himself,  by  it.  The  possession  of  this  ideal 
I-  his  religion,  in  so  far  as  he  has  one.  lie  admires  coin; 
generosity,  honesty,  practical  kindness,  and  persistence  in  doing 
the  right  thing.  He  despises  physical  and  moral  cowardice, 
lying  and  'toadying';  he  hate-  -wank.'  cant,  and  cruelty.  On; 
of  these  he  make-  his  ideal.  And  llankey  points  out  thai  the 
things  he  admire-  an  .  after  all.  the  ideal-  of  tin  gospel;  the  things 
he  despises  the  thing-  Christ  fought  against,  lb-  reminds  us 
that  it  is  a  poor  business  to  havn  an  ideal  and  not  live  up  to  it. 
and  that  all  we  are  a-ked  to  do  is  to  try,  and  keep  on  trying." 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 
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T!I«)\|  is  HARD\   i-  ■  realistic  uovel- 
\  ho  tin  -  .»<  -  h  i.  •  \  ed  fame,  and  j  et, 
like  the  real  of  humanity,  he  is  ool  -aii<- 
He  haa  i  grim  determination  to  go 
down  to  posterity  wearing  the  laurels  of  a 
>•■< -i.  and  bo  li>'  presents  as  with  his  third 
olume   of    (rerse,   "Moments  of  Vision," 
published  by  Macmillans,  containing  160 
poems,  some  of  which  date  from  his  youth- 
ful days.     Here  we  have  Mr.  Hardj  in  liis 
earlier  manner  in  these  verses  writ  ten  .it 
Bournemouth  in  1876: 

WE  SA1     \l"  THE  WINDOW 

Itv   Thi  >m  v~   II  \u\>\ 
w  e  sat  at  the  window  looking  out, 

\nd  the  rain  came  down  like  silken  strings 

That  Swithin's  day.     Each  gutter  and  spom 
Babbled  unchecked  In  the  buss  iraj 

of  witless  tilings: 
Nothing  to  read,  nothing  to  see 
Seemed  In  that  room  for  her  and  me 

On  Swithin's  day. 

We  were  irked  by  the  scene,  by  our  own  selves,  yes 
For  I  did  not  know,  nor  did  she  infer 
How  much  there  was  to  read  and  ;me-s 
By  her  in  me,  and  to  see  and  crown 

By  me  in  her. 
Wasted  were  two  souls  in  their  prime, 

And  -'reat   was  the  waste,  that  July  time 
When  the  rain  came  dow  n. 

Here  is  an  example  of  Mr.  Hardy's  most 
recent  work  in  his  section  of  "poems  of 
war  and  patriotism": 

J\    TIME  OF  "THE  BREAKING  OF 

\  \llo\- 

H\-    THOM  V-     H  VHDV 

Only  a  man  harrow  ins  clods 

la  a  slow  silent  walk 
With  an  old  horse  that  stumbles  and  nods 

Half  asleep  as  they  stalk. 

onl\   thin  smoke  without  Same 

from  the  heaps  of  couch-grass 
Yet  thi.s  will  go  onward  the  same 

Tho  Dynasties  pass 

Yonder  a  maid  and  her  wight 

Come  whispering  b\  : 
War's  annals  will  cloud  into  night 

Ere  their  story  die. 

From  the  middle  years  we  take  this 
characteristic  narrative  poem: 

THE  CAGED   GOLDFINCH 

By  Thomas  Hardy 

Within  a  churchyard,  on  a  recent  grave. 

1  saw  a  little  cage 
That  jailed  a  goldfinch.     All  was  silence  save 

Tt  hops  from  stage  to  stage. 

There  was  inquiry  in  its  wistful  eye. 

And  once  it  tried  to  sing: 
Of  him  or  her  who  placed  it  there,  and  why 

No  one  knew  anything. 

True. a  woman  was  found  drowned  the  da  J  ensuing. 

And  some  at  times  averred 
The  grave  to  be  her  false  one's  who  when  wooing. 

Gave  her  the  bird. 

The    London    Spectator   has    discovered 

what  it  describes  as  "'a  new  poet,'*  Air. 
W.    E.   Childe.     He  has,   it   is   true,    the 


singing  quality  in  a  high  degree,  ' >n t  hi- 
choice  of  themes  i>  like  Sam  Weller's 
knowledge  of  London  "-extensive  and 
peculiar.''  For  example,  his  " Cherubinical 
Wander-Man,"  fine  poem  tho  it  is,  lea 
ns  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  is  describing 
a  vagrant  angel  or  jnst  a  plain  tramp — it 
must   lie  the  latter,  as  to  ascribe  inebrity 

to  an  angel  would  lie  most  impolite: 

INK  CHER1  BINICAL  WANDER-MAIS 

By  W.  k.  Childe 
When  o'er  Night's  ended  period. 

The  bright   [bread  of  the  Daj    WBS  drawn, 

r  saw  the  long-haired  fool  of  o<hI 

Go  singing  through  the  town  at  dawn 

His  eyes  trere  blue,  like  quiet  pools, 

The  lashes  round  them  lay  like  reed- 
Here  goes,  they  said,  the  least  of  fools, 
Whose  heart  is  blessed,  for  it  bleeds 

The  immense  Aurora  lit  the  towers, 

The  city  thundered  with  sunrise 
Less  lovely  were  the  dawn's  wild  flowers 

Than  the  blue  rose  of  his  calm  eyes 

The  weeds  iliat  grew  beside  the  road 
Glistened  with  gold  when  Night  was  gone: 

He  saw  them  not  as  on  he  strode. 
Drunk  with  the  undecaying  Sun 

Punch  has  always  something  good. 
Here,  for  example,  is  an  exquisite  little 
gem  from  an  anonymous  pen: 

CHILDREN  OF  CONSOLATION 

By  the  red  road  of  storm  and  stress. 
.    Their  fathers'  footsteps  trod. 
They  come,  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
The  messengers  of  God. 

Cradled  upon  some  radiant  gleam. 

Like  living  hopes  they  lie, 
The  rainbow  beauty  of  a  dream 

Against  a  stormy  sky. 

Before  the  tears  of  love  were  dried. 

Or  anguish  comfort  knew. 
The  gates  of  home  were  opened  wide 

To  let  the  pilgrims  through. 

Pledges  of  faith,  divinely  fair. 

From  peaceful  worlds  above. 
Against  the  onslaught  of  despair 

They  hold  the  fort  of  love. 


Airs.  Meynell,  who  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  England's  premier 
poets,  has  a  new  book  of  verse,  "The 
Father  of  Women,  and  Other  Poems" 
(Burns  &  Oates,  London),  from  which  we 
quote  three  stanzas  of  her  "Thrush  Before 
Dawn,"  a  poem  of  consummate  beauty. 

A  THRUSH  BEFORE  DAWN 

By  Alice  Meynell 

Darkling,  deliberate,  what  sings 

This  wonderful  one.  alone,  at  peace? 
What  wilder  tilings  than  song,  what  things 
sweeter  than  youth,  clearer  than  Greece. 
Dearer  than  Italy,  untold 
Delight,  and  freshness  centuries  old? 

Ann  first  first-loves,  a  multitude. 

The  exaltation  of  their  pain: 
Ancestral  childhood  long  renewed;    ■ 
And  midnights  of  invisible  rain ; 

And  gardens,  gardens,  night  and  day. 
Gardens  and  childhood  all  the  way 


What  Middle  \u'e>  paasioi 
O  passionless  rotoel    What  distant  i m-h~ 

J.odged  in  i  he  hills,   what  palac.    It 
llh  rian  '       lor  it    ipOtlllS.  it    tell*. 

Without  desire,  without  dismay, 

Some  morrow   and  some  yesienlav 

A  masterpiece  of  reverent  art  i>  the 
concluding  poem  in  this  hook. 

EASTER   NIGHT 

Ml'     \t  i'  E    MB!  SELL 

AH  night  had  shout  of  men  and  cry 
of  woftd  women  filled  his  way: 

I'ntil  that  noon  of  Bomber  sk\ 
On  Friday,  clamor  and  displaj 

^tuote  him;    no  solitude  had  he. 

Xo  silence,  since  Cethsemane. 

Public  was  Death:    but  Power,  but  Might 

But  Life  again,  but  Victory, 
Were  hushed  within  the  dead  of  night. 

The  shuttered  dark,  the  secrecy. 
And  all  alone,  alone,  alone, 
He  rose  again  behind  the  stone 

A  paean  of  joy  at  the  return  of  the  Holy 
City  to  Christian  hands  after  so  many 
centuries  is  found  in  the  Indianapolis  Star: 

THE  LAST  CRUSADE 

By  William  Henderson-  Remv 

The  valiant  sword  of  Godfrey  clangs  anew. 

The  soul  of  Richard  stalks  abroad  to-day. 
The  Hermit  at  liis  side,  and  wanders  through 

The  ancient  scene  of  many  a  gallant  fray. 

The  glitter  of  their  arms  has  long  been  rust. 

Vanished  the  Lion's  haughty  cavalcade, 
And  as  the  troops  pass  in,  the  ancient  dust 

Dims  but  the  sober  khaki's  didl  parade. 

Yet  on  the  somber  drab  methiuks  there  clings 
That  rust  of  centuries  decayed  and  gone: 

In  every  jingle  of  their  spurs  there  rings 
The  sword  of  Godfrey  hailing  a  new  dawn. 

In  every  ray  of  sunshine  from  the  hills. 

As  in  a  dream.  I  seem  to  see  arrayed 
The  gleam  of  lances,  as  the  shouting  fills 

The  air,  as  they  acclaim  the  last  crusade. 

From  "A  Book  of  Verse  of  the  Great 
War"  (Yale  University  Press),  we  take 
this  fine  tribute  of  an  anonymous  mother 
to  her  dead  son. 

KILLED  IN  ACTION 

A  Mother  to  Her  Son 

I  pleaded  long,  and  sternly  fought  despair 
Through  nights  that  seemed  unending,  and  I  strove 

By  prayer  to  climb  the  way 
To  dizzy  Heaven.     And  sweetly  echoing 
I  heard  the  anthems  that  the  angels  sing; 
And  thus  my  frail  petition,  faltering  there. 

Turned,  overawed,  astray. 

Jesting  he  sailed — I  hid  a  stricken  heart — 
Into  that  frenzied  Hell  which  mocks  the  sun 

And  God's  vast  tenderness! 
Soon,  in  the  skies  of  April,  larks  shall  wing 
And  chant  sweet  orisons  in  vain  for  him— *- 
A  warrior  fallen.     Mine  the  sterner  part 

To  bear  my  loneliness. 

Farewell!    Pnvanquished,  deathless  in  my  soul, 
Faith  whispers  comfort — till  my  Being  thrills 

And  Hope  quiescent  stirs — 
Then  sorrow  routed  flees.     With  clearer  sight 
I  see  him  girt  in  shining  mail — a  Knight 
(Peal  now  exultantly,  ye  bells  that  toll) 

Whom  God  hath  given  spurs 
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"^  our  meatless  meals  shall  !>r 

\  joy  of  liigh  degree. 
\ly  offering  here  makes  whol-  hee r 

A  niattrr  of  course,  you  see." 


/*  ItCELERV 


A  Tempting  Trio  of  Cream  Soups 

Rich,  creamy,  delicate — with  their  fragrant  aroma  and  fresh  right-out-of-the-garden 
flavor — these  meatless  Campbell  "kinds"  make  a  tempting  appeal  to  all  who  enjoy  a 
palatable  and  nourishing  soup. 

For  the  regular  meatless  days  now  observed  by  all  good  citizens,  for  Lenten  occasions 
and  whenever  you  want  a  pleasing  change  from  the  ordinary  menu  you  could  not 
select  a  soup  more  appropriate  and  satisfying  than  one  of  this  delicious  trio — 


Campbell's 


Asparagus  Soup 

Made  from  fresh  tender  asparagus 


Pea  Soup 

Made  from  fresh  green  peas 


Celery  Soup 

Made  from  fresh  crisp  celery 


They  are  distinctly  out  of  the  ordinary  both 
in  their  delightful  quality  and  their  economic 
food  value. 

We  gather  these  ingredients  in  the  season 
when  they  are  at  their  best.  The  asparagus 
and  peas  are  grown  on  our  own  and  near-by 
farms.  The  celery  is  of  the  late  crop  grown 
and  developed  during  the  ideal  celery  weather 
of  the  fall  of  the  year. 

We  blend  them  with  fresh  milk,  choice 
creamery  butter  and  suitable  seasoning.  And 
by  means  of  the  Campbell  method  we  retain 
all  their  natural  sweetness  and  fragrance  and 
their  valuable  dietetic  qualities. 

Served  with  the  simple  addition  of  hot  milk 


instead  of  water  any  one  of  these  inviting 
soups  becomes  even  richer  and  more  nourish- 
ing. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture asserts  in  its  Weekly  Bulletin  that  a  cream 
soup  of  this  kind  yields  half  again  as  much 
energy  as  the  same  amount  of  milk. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the  dis- 
tinctive food  elements  contained  in  these 
soups  are  of  decided  value  in  rounding  out  a 
properly  balanced  diet. 

"Variety"  is  not  only  "the  spice  of  life"  as 
the  proverb  says  but  it  is  an  important  food 
requirement  for  nutrition  and  health. 


Include  these  delicious  cream  soups  in  your  next  order  to 
the  grocer.     And  have  the  benefit  of  their  healthful  variety. 


21  kinds 


12c  a  can 


OUPS 
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tided  i"  w  any  think.-,  reviewed  in   I'm.  Lite  ram    Digest     Orders  for  such 
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Hale.  Edward  Everett,  Jr.  Th»-  life  and  Letteri 
i.i  Kdward  Kwrrtt  II  ■»!<•.  Iii  two  viilumi's'i  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  d  Co    ">".n<i.     Postage,  30  tents. 

A  difficult  task  confronted  Mr.  Hale 
in  writing  hi-  father's  life.  Thousands  <>r 
tetters  and  manuscript  records  had  i<>  !><• 
scanned,  ami  many  volumes  of  sermons, 
delivered  through  a  period  of  half  a  Cen- 
tura or  more,  had  to  be  weighed  in  order 
iaiil\  in  represenl  the  events  <>f  bo  many 
years.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  lived 
to  l»c  eighty-seven.  From  his  earliest 
years,  being  born  in  a  family  whose  social, 
political,  and  literary  positions  were  well 
established,  be  was  actively  concerned  in 
greal  affairs.  \  record  of  Ins  long  life 
represents  in  itself  a  twofold  history: 
first,  a  view  of  the  United  States  from  the 
days  of  Edward  Everett  to  those  recent 
years  when  Dr.  Hale  was  chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  secondly,  a  view  of 
the  growth  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 
These  streams  are  steadily  outlined  in  two 
sumptuous  volumes.  In  the  course  of  his 
work  the  son  draws  very  copiously  upon 
Dr.  Hale's  sermons  and  letters. 

At  best  it  was  not  an  easy  task  for  a  son 
to  write  a  biography  of  his  father;  it  was 
difficult  to  make  an  impression  which 
would  he  accepted  as  a  fair  balance  between 
the  personal  and  the  impersonal,  and  so 
to  create  a  living  whole.  Mr.  Hale  lias, 
however,  done  his  task  well — with  thor- 
oughness, if  not  with  notable  inspiration. 
The  doctrinal  side  takes  up  perhaps  too 
much  space.  The  human  side  might 
have  taken  up  more.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  we  gel  a  portrait  of  a  grand  old 
man. 

As  one  mentions  the  Hale  family,  one 
instantly  remembers  it  was  Lucretia  Hale 
who  wrote  the  inimitable  "Peterkin 
Papers."  Dr.  Hale  himself  once  remarked 
that  it  was  strange  to  him  that  after  an 
active  life  of  over  half  a  century  he  should 
only  be  remembered  popularly  as  the 
author  of  "A  Man  Without  a  Country." 
These  records  show  clearly  that  Dr.  Hale's 
interests  were  manifold.  It  was  probably 
because  of  a  similar  importance  in  his  life 
that  each  interest  seemed  to  detract  from 
the  reputation  of  the  other.  In  annals  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  he  will  ever  reign 
supreme  as  one  of  the  organizing  "pillar-,'' 
and  as  the  tirst  minister  of  his  period  to 
see  clearly  the  full  possibilities  of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  being  of  broad  social  service 
to  his  community.  As  a  minister  in  what 
was  then  regarded  as  a  new  religious  up- 
rising era,  Dr.  Hale  must  be  measured  as 
one  of  our  first  social  workers,  putting 
into  practise  in  his  own  church  and  in  his 
own  city  the  theories  about  which  he 
preached  in  the  pulpit.  As  an  editor 
Dr.  Hale  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
had  a  very  definite  social  idea  to  work 
out.  Principles  upon  which  such  a  mag- 
azine as  The  Sun;//  is  now  conducted 
largely  emanated  from  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  some  of  the  first  investigations 
of  conditions  among  the  poor. 

Dr.  Hale's  early  years  were  peculiarly 
influenced  by  family  life.  Those  were 
sedate  years,  of  sound  reading,  passionate 


love   of    nature,    and    an   active    intere-l    in 

the  progressive  side  of  life  aa  shown  by 
studies  in  botany,  geology,  and  the  new 
animal  magnetism.  Even  in  his  amuse- 
ments, as  a  student  nt  Harvard,  he  was 
serious-minded.  He  played  cricket  in- 
tently. Whenever  he  kicked  a  foot- 
ball there  was  a  certain  humor  in  the 
seriousness  with  which  he  attended  to  the 
matter.      Here  is  his  own  record: 

"Kicked    football    in  the  evening.     We 

had  some  very  good  games,  in  the  course 
of  which  1  tore  one  of  my  coat-tails  half 
off,  tore  one  pant  three  or  four  inches  up 
from  the  foot,  and  ran  against  some  one  so 

forcibly  as  to  give  me  a  pain  in  my  chest." 

Dr.  Hale's  early  literary  proclivities  at 
college  are  discovered  now  and  again  from 
what  he  was  reading.  We  follow  this 
literary  development  through  a  long 
series  of  stories,  essays,  histories,  and 
travels  written  by  him,  which  in  their 
time  were  well  received,  but  which  are 
now  overclouded  by  that  one  story — 
"A  Man  Without  a  Country."  Even 
while  at  Harvard  he  would  walk  for 
miles  in  pursuit  of  stray  wild  flowers.  To 
him  there  was  as  much  excitement  in  dis- 
covering a  first  violet  or  some  unusual 
fern  as  in  meeting  a  notable  man  of  the 
period.  Dr.  Hale's  discernment  in  botany 
at  this  period  was  more  acute  than  his 
recognition  of  genius  in  others.  He  was 
not  among  the  first  to  fathom  the  im- 
portance of  Emerson's  transcendental- 
ism. But  he  was  constantly  in  touch 
with  natural  history  societies,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  exchange  specimens  with 
the  director  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in 
Paris.  After  he  had  been  graduated  from 
college,  he  went  on  many  .excursions  with 
friends  interested  in  geological  surveys. 
We  find  him  interested  in  getting  plants 
outside  the  timber-belt  during  an  ascent 
of  Mt.  Katahdin.  In  one  of  the  early 
editions  of  Gray's  "Manual"  it  is  said 
that  "Mr.  Everett  Hale  is  the  authority 
for  the  habitat  of  some  of  these  alpine 
things."  Never  once  did  this  liking  for 
nature  desert  him.  He  was  keen  to  rec- 
ognize rich  or  unusual  verdure  and  rare 
flowers  during  trips  south,  west,  and  to 
Europe.  The  two  volumes  are  plenti- 
fully  sprinkled  with  enthusiastic  comments 
on  them. 

No  less  interesting  is  it  to  follow  Dr. 
Hale's  reading — the  extent  and  solidity 
of  it.  Even  when  still  a  student  there  was 
solidity  in  his  mental  regime:  Pope's 
"Homer,"  "Ion,"  Cooper's  "Sketches  of 
Switzerland,"  Abercrombie's  "Intellectual 
Faculties,"  Addison's  "Cato,"  Talfourd's 
"Miriam,"  Glover's  "Boadicea,"  and 
Scott's  "Rokeby."  These  books  were 
read  at  Harvard  in  the  thirties.  After  he 
left  college  we  find  him  still  intent  on 
books,  which  reenforced  a  dawning  convic- 
tion that  he  was  cut  put  for  the  ministry. 
In  early  life  his  interest  in  politics  was 
largely  encouraged  by  correspondence  with 
his  uncle,  Edward  Everett.  As  a  reporter 
he  recorded  the  proceedings  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  legislature.  There  was  much 
more  of  the  journalist  in  his  early  career 
than  what  one  might  describe  as  "a  direct 


The  Enjoyment 
Of  a  Hot  Cup 


is  doubled  when  you 
know  that  present  satis- 
faction will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  regret. 

Herein  lies  one  great 
charm  of 


Instant 
Postum 


Its  fine,  snappy  flavor 
gives  immediate  enjoy- 
ment, and  its  freedom 
from  those  troublesome 
effects  which  often  follow 
the  regular  use  of  coffee 
assure  the  fullest  pleasure 
and  comfort. 

This  splendid  beverage 
is  made  from  selected 
cereals  and  is  appetizing 
and  refreshing.  No  caf- 
feine, no  harmful  ingred- 
ient whatever.  It  requires 
little  sugar  and  there  is  no 
waste.  Made  in  the  cup, 
at  table,  instantly,  with- 
out boiling. 

In  these  days  the  con- 
venience and  economy  of 
Postum  are  particularly 
welcome. 


"There's  a  Reason" 

Sold  by  Grocers  Everywhere. 
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Holophane — The  Lens  with  the  Fin 

One  of  Many  Holophane  Products 


Jhe  Wforld  s  Leader 
in  Scientific  Light 
Control 


Over  20  years  ago  Holophane  Pioneers  founded  the 
science  of  light  control — a  science  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  better  illumination  can  be  secured  from  less 
light,  if  all  the  generated  light  is  scientifically  directed 
where  needed. 

Today  Holophane  is  recognized  the  world  over  as 
the  great  leader  in  this  field  of  efficient  illumination, 
and  Holophane  Reflectors  are  saving  money  and 
providing  better  illumination  in  factories,  stores, 
offices,  homes,  theatres,  streets,  and  wherever  else 
artificial  light  is  used. 


Free    Reference    Books 

To  help  you  determine  whether 
your  present  lighting  system  is  as 
efficient  as  it  should  be  and  to  help 
you  specify  the  proper  lighting  equip- 
ment when  putting  up  new  build- 
ings, Holophane  publishes  a  number 
of  authoritative  reference  works. 
Any  of  the  following  will  be  sent 
you  free  of  charge: 

Factory  Lighting 
Store  Lighting 
Show- Window  Lighting 
School  Lighting 
Street  Lighting 
Home  Lighting 
Technical  Treatise 

In  addition  we  shall  gladly  send 
you  free  plans  and  specifications  on 
your  individual  lighting  problems  if 
you  will  write  us  fully. 


Tfie  HOLOPHANE  Leny- 

Just  as  superior  as  other  Holophane  products  is  the 
Holophane  Headlight  Lens — a  lens  that  is  different 
and  better.  The  glass  fin  on  the  inner  surface  of 
this  lens  puts  a  positive  shield  between  the  lamp 
bulb  and  the  approaching  motorist,  yet  it  cuts  off  no 
light  from  the  road,  to  which  all  the  light  is  directed 
by  5  sets  of  prisms.  Thus  absolutely  glareless  light 
is  secured  while  the  road  far  ahead  and  to  the  sides 
is  brilliantly  illuminated. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct. 

Prices  per  Pair 


Size  of 
Lent 

Deliv'd  in  U.  S. 
E.  of  Miss.  Riv. 

Drliv'd  in  U.  S. 
W.of  Miu.  Riv. 

Delivered  in 
Canada 

7to8'!4 
8Hto9V 
934  to  10^ 

$2.75 
3.50 
4.00 

$3.00 
3.75 
4.25 

$3.60 
4.50 
5.25 

Literature   on   Request 


HOLOPHANE  GLASS  CO.,  Dept.  CC-2,  340  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


HOLOPHANE 

SYSTEM  OF  ILLUMINATION 
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rninistrj ■     it   was  m hilt    In 

111   at   the    Latin   Bohoo]    llial    he    In 

I  ,i Hin  to  eoolt  'I  mat tors,     1 1> 

,t    the  ohuroh   ;ii    first,    however, 
not  a^  a  vocation  bu1  rather  a>  an  av< 
i ion.   ai  ■   means  toward   an  amounl   of 

re  whieh  would  enable  him  to  attend 
to  literary  work.     It  was  only  after  tic  had 

red    ili>'   ministry    thai    1"-   began    to 
evolve  for  himself  a  theorj   of  the  minis- 
ml  function.     Mr.  Half,  in  analyz- 
ing his  father'!  many  sermons,  take-  Bpeoial 

to  emphasise  thai  while  they  had  a 
doctrinal  oharaoter  and  were  in  ■  sense 
theological,  thej  were  all  strictly  applicable 
to  the  daily  lives  of  his  parishioners.  Wt 
are  led  to  believe  thai  I>r.  Bale's  minis- 
terial career  began  ai  a  momenl  when, 
as  he  confessed,  he  had  received  a  direct 
revelation  aa  to  what  the  ministry  really 
meant. 

•-I  had  been  reading  in  mj  musty,  dark 
bedroom  by  an  air-tight  stove.  I  think  1 
was  reading   the  Revut    de   Deux   Monde*. 

Hut  1  pin  the  hook  down  for  what  people 
used  to  call  reflection,  and  1  saw, -or  per- 
ceived, or  felt  that  I  was  not  alone  and 
could  not  be  alone.  This  present  power 
knows  me  and  loves  me.  1  know  Him 
and  love  Him.  He  is  here,  1  am  here, 
are  together.  And  it  is  a  companion- 
ship much  closer  than  1  could  have  with 
any  human  being  sitting  in  that  chair. 

"Of  course  1  do  not  mean  that  before 
this  I  had  never  prayed  to  God.  or  waited 
for  his  answer.  But  it  is  true  that  the 
sense  of  perfect  or  absolute  companion- 
ship, the  give-and-take  sense  of  society, 
took  form  in  my  life  then  by  the  side  of 
that  rusty  stove  ill  that  musty  little  room 
at  the  Delavan  such  as  it  had  never  taken 
before." 

In  the  fall  of  1842  Dr.   Hale  preached 

his  first  sermon.  Pie  continued  actively  a 
minister  until  a  very  short  time  before  his 
death — over  half  a  century.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  here  his  theological 
position  in  Boston  as  pastor  of  the  South 
Congregational  Church.  His  ministerial 
career  broadened  rather  than  narrowed 
him,  because  he  considered  the  church  as 
a  social  institution,  as  well  as  a  parochial 
one.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
while  at  first  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
drilling  men,  he  finally  contented  himself 
with  what,  as  an  orator  and  as  a  minister, 
he  could  do  toward  bringing  the  conflict 
to  a  successful  close.  He  followed  closely 
the  draft,  and  visited  camps  to  see  for 
himself  conditions  therein.  His  expe- 
riences while  at  the  front  show  what  has 
been  verified  among  drafted  men  in  our 
present  cantonments,  for  he  writes  to 
his  wife: 

'"It  is  exactly  like  life  in  the  White 
Mountains  in  its  physical  and  normal 
effects  on  me.  The  early  rising,  the  early 
bedgoing,  the  open-air  exercise,  the  in- 
difference to  newspapers  (this  I  write  as 
General  Butler  throws  down  papers  like 
an  editor),  the  insouciance  to  all  but  duty 
which  I  have  been  trying  to  describe  in  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  mother  at  Curtis's  to-day, 
all  this  is  just  like  vacation  life  at  the 
mountains." 

Ever  eager  to  record  anything  novel,  we 
find  him  describing  to  his  wife  the  marvels 
of  the  new  Gatling  gun: 

"I  think  the  feminine  mind  would  like 
it  because  it  is  a  gun  which  is  worked  like 
a  coffee-mill.  One  man  pours  cartridges 
into  a  hopper  and  the  other  grinds  a 
crank,  and  so  it  gives  thirty  bullets  a  minute 
as  long  as  a  man  can  grind." 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Dr.  Hale,  amid  the 
current  Northern  attitude  toward  recon- 
struction, was  interested  in  the  regenera- 


tion of  the  South;  bul  mort   than  thai    hi 

ted  in  thoai    new   forces  whieh 

wen    to  have  profound  influenot    on   him 

a-  ushering  in  a  period  w  inch  be  constantly 

'  ih.     new    ei\  ili/ation." 

Two    of    Dr.     Hale-    children    beoam< 

artists.  Tin  y  inherited  a  liking  for  the 
pencil  and  brush  directly  from  him. 
From  In-  earliesl  yean  he  was  given  to 
sketching  ami  coloring  whatever  imprest 
him.  In  trips  abroad  he  was  eager  to 
visit  art-galleries.  His  comments  on  pic- 
tures- an  a  measure  of  his  artistic  taste. 
He  expresl  very  simply  what  he  felt; 
was  almost  naive  in  his  statements,  which 
are  commonplace  unless  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  verj  simple  and  Bweet 
personality  of  the  man.  We  find  his 
moral  reactions  toward  certain  art  and 
literary  topics  exactly  what  we  would 
expect  to  find  when  we  realize  his  min- 
isterial outlook.  Vet,  all  in  all.  his  art 
criticisms  show  understanding  of  tech- 
nique. His  comments  on  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Titian,  and  Rubens,  for  example, 
indicate  how  well  versed  he  was  in  art. 

Dr.  Hale's  life  scarcely  had  any  new 
phases  after  the  war,  when  he  entered  into 
what  he  called  the  new-  civilization.  His 
beliefs,  convictions,  and  methods  of  ap- 
proach simply  deepened,  and  he  settled 
into  very  definite  channels.  His  family 
increased  in  size  and  he  selected  perma- 
nent homes  for  winter  and  summer.  His 
duties  as  a  minister  imposed  upon  him 
a  great  amount  of  travel,  which  he  seemed 
to  enjoy.  He  was  always  a  quick  observer 
and  a  ready  appreciator.  In  his  home 
life,  while  there  was  seen  some  of  the 
New  England  austerity  connected  with 
the  bringing  up  of  children,  there  was 
splendid  comradeship,  better  nowhere 
seen  than  during  a  summer  at  Matunuck, 
when  in  his  wife's  absence  Dr.  Hale  had 
entire  care  of  the  household.  We  see, 
during  this  time,  how  much  of  a  boy  he 
was.  tho  there  is  always  that  same  dignity 
which  characterized  him  at  a  game  of 
football  at  Harvard.  Great  joy  those 
children  and  their  father  must  have  had 
on  their  picnics.  Summer  life  to  Dr. 
Hale  meant  evervthing.  He  wrote  of  it 
in- 1873: 

"'Our  life  here  is  absolutely  perfect.  I 
was  going  to  say  Arcadian — but  it  is  more 
and  better  than  Arcadian.  It  is  sirnply 
w hat  a  good  God,  who  loves  his  children, 
meant  and  means  in  his  infinite  grace  that 
his  children  shall  have,  pure  enjoyment  if 
only  they  will  take  life  simply." 

The  book  discloses  the  tenor  of  a  long 
and  ixseful  life — a  life  which  recognized 
the  relation  between  the  church  and  the 
poor,  and  always  worked  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace.  Dr.  Hale  was  greatly 
concerned  with  those  early  peace  con- 
ferences which  resulted  in  the  first  meetings 
at  The  Hague.  Throughout  his  sixty 
jears  of  active  service  we  see  always  the 
longings  and  yearnings  of  a  literary  man 
whose  natural  inclinations  are  more  or 
less  deflected  into  other  channels.  These 
activities  are  made  excellently  clear  in 
Mr.  Hale's  extended  survey.  If"  the  book 
lacks  brilliant  qualities,  it  rnay  be  said 
perhaps  that  Dr.  Hale  was  more  wise 
than  brilliant.  His  style  as  a  writer  was 
simple  and  direct  rather  than  impelling 
and  unusual.  Mr.  Hale's  method  in  WTit- 
ing  the  biography  is  almost  realistic,  so 
careful  is  he  to  avoid  personal  measure- 
ments and  statements.  We  fail,  except  in 
chapters  which  deal  directly  With  family 
life,  to  get  an  impression  of  that  warmth 
and  glowy  which  endeared  Dr.  Hale  to  so 
many  men  and  women.  While  the  two 
volumes  make  solid  and  excellent  reading. 


i  in  ,\  ;.i<  not  overabundant  in  those  lighter 
passages  which  often  make  biography  so 
agreeable.  Mr.  Hale  had  to  compete 
with  in-  father's  own  record  of  his  busy 
lift  which  was  written  for  The  Outlook 
under  the  title  of  "Memories  of  One 
Hundred   rears." 

0!  K   BREAK  WITH  GERMANY   AS  SET 
FORTH   IN   THE   DOC1  bfENTS 

Beettf  James  Brown  J.  IT.  I>.  .  A  BanM  of 
International  Relation*,  Between  the  I  nlted 
State!  and  (German),  August  1,  1914-Aprll  6,  in;. 
Based  on  Ottlcial  Ifcteuinents.  I-arge  8vo,  pp. 
cxviii  890.  N'iw  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  $5. 
Postage,  30  cents. 

The  author  of  this  volume  La  a  graduate 
and  fellow  of  Harvard,  obtained  his 
doctorate  in  law  at  Heidelberg,  has  been 
lecturer  on  or  professor  of  law  in  various 
universities  (University  of  Illinois,  Co- 
lumbia, Chicago,  etc.),  has  been  in  the 
employ  Of  the  State  Department  of  the 
National  Government,  has  served  as  a 
delegate  to  the  second  Hague  peace  con- 
ference, and  has  rendered  many  other 
notable  public  services  in  legal  directions. 
Besides  editing  The  American  Journal  of 
International  Law  and  other  publications, 
he  has  written  works  of  standard  merit. 
There  is  probably  no  authority  in  the 
United  States  Wetter  qualified  for  the  task 
performed  in  this  volume. 

And  it  was  no  superfluous  task  that  he 
undertook.  It  was  time  that  an  authori- 
tative statement  of  our  position  relative 
to  the  war,  as  regarded  by  international 
law,  be  placed  before  the  court  of  the 
world.  The  persistent  attacks  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  since  August, 
1914,  through  German  agents,  official  anil 
non-official,  public  and  secret,  called  for 
collection  and  refutation  en  masse  and  in 
detail.  The  Aery  vociferation  and  re- 
iteration of  Teutonic  vituperation,  the 
accumulation  of  charges,  complaints,  ac- 
cusations of  unfairness,  of  non-neutrality 
before  we  were  forced  into  the  war,  re- 
quired massing,  examination,  and  ex- 
posure. And  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this 
ungrateful  task  has  been  performed  with 
fairness  of  statement,  exposition  cool  and 
lucid,  documentation  effective  and  yet  so 
discriminating  as  not  to  be  overloaded, 
altogether  making  a  case  that  no  subsequent 
effort  can  demolish  or  damage.  The 
United  States  could  afford  to  go  before  the 
world  simply  on  this  presentation.  The 
verdict  is  secure  in  our  favor  and  indubi- 
tably against  the  Teutons.  More  than  this, 
the  background  is  sketched  in  with  hnes 
60  few  yet  so  telling  that  a  presumption  of 
terrible  guilt  is  raised  against  those  few 
who  initiated  the  present  orgy  of  horror  in 
Europe  and  upset  economic  and  social 
life  in  both  hemispheres. 

The  first  feature  of  the  book  is  an 
introduction  of  about  one  hundred  pages, 
consisting  of  documents  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent's address  of  April  2,  1917,  and  the 
resulting  wrar-declaration  of  Congress; 
translations  from  writings  of  German 
rulers  and  authorities,  beginning  with 
Frederick  the  Great  and  coming  down  to 
the  present  Kaiser.  These  show  consistent 
militarism  and  designed  unfaith  in  treaty 
relations  as  the  policy  of  Prussian  rulers 
and  counselors.  There  is  a  table  of  dates 
of  the  declarations  of  war  up  to  December 
7,  1917.  A  brief  chapter  deals  with  the 
genesis  of  the  war,  including  in  deadly 
parallel  the  Austrian  demands  on  Sen  is 
and  the  Servian  answer.  The  second 
chapter  is  an  exhibit  of  the  rigid  and  care- 
ful observance  of  neutrality  by  the  United 
States  toward  both  belligerent  alliances. 

German  charges  of  unneutrality  on 
our  part  had  by  the  end  of  1914  beeomi 
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The  New  Hudson  Super-Six  Phaeton 

It  Is  Independent  of  Expert  Service  Men 


A 


Two  auxiliary  St'ats  in  the  rear 
fold  into  the  back  of  the  front 
seat.  When  in  service  they  provide 
comfortable  riding  position  for  the 
passenger.  When  out  of  service 
they  are  entirely  out  of  the  way. 


S  you  will  see,  this  new  Phaeton  is  a  de  luxe  develop- 
ment of  the  earlier  Super-Six  models  of  the  same  type, 
of  which  50,000  are  in  service. 

It  is  not  possible  by  illustration  to  indicate  the  many  added 
details  that  are  unknown  to  previous  Hudsons  of  its  type. 
Nothing  of  practical  utility  or  that  contributes  to  the  passen- 
ger's comfort  has  been  omitted.  Much  has  been  done  to  in- 
crease the  economy  of  operation  and  durability  of  service. 

The  upholstering  is  the  new,  beautiful  French  finished, 
long  grain,  hand  buffed  bright  black  leather.  It  is  carried  in 
plaits  over  the  same  type  of  springs  used  in  the  finest  uphol- 
stered furniture. 

Spare  tires  are  carried  on  the  running  board  on  either  side. 

The  Best  Mechanics  Are  No  Longer  Available 


Do  not  expect  the  same  high  qual- 
ity of  workmanship  from  automobile 
service  stations  this  year  that  you  have 
had  in  the  past.  The  best  mechanics 
are  already  in  the  government  service. 
Every  repair  organization  of  any  con- 
sequence in  America  has  given  up 
its  best  men. 

Be  sure  to  get  a  car  that  does  not  re- 
quire frequent  service  attention. 

There  are  50,000  Hudson  Super- 
Six  cars  in  use.  You  must  know  how 
well  one  or  more  Hudsons  have  served 
their    owners    during    the     past    two 


years.  They  have  given  constant  serv- 
ice. Repairmen  at  quick  call  have 
not  been  essential  to  satisfactory  Hud- 
son performance.  You  can  be  inde- 
pendent of  these  new  conditions.  They 
will  be  keenly  felt  by  those  whose  cars 
require  frequent  attention  from  skilled 
mechanics  to  keep  them  in  running 
order.  Let  your  choice  be  a  Hudson 
Super-Six  and  thus  be  independent  of 
these  trying  conditions. 

You  can  gratify  any  want  as  to 
body  type  from  the  ten  different  bod- 
ies, all  matching  Super-Six  reliability, 
which  are  furnished  in  this  new  series. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Which  Do  Boys 
Like  Better? 

Puffed  Rice  or  Flour  Foods? — Ask  Them 


You  know  the  need  for  whole- 
grain  foods,  with  their  min- 
erals and  vitamines.    But  do 
you  daily  practice  the  ideal 
way  to  serve  them  ? 


Graham  muffins  and   rice  cro- 
quettes    are     nearly    whole -grain 
foods.      But  note  how   they  differ    from   Puffed   Grains. 


Puffed  Rice 


In  Puffed  Rice  and  Wheat  every  food  cell  is  exploded. 
Every  granule  is  fitted  to  digest.  So  the  body  gets  from  Puffed 
Grains  all  that  Nature  stored  there. 

Puffed  Grains  are  like  bubbles — airy,  thin  and  flaky.  Their 
flimsy  crispness  makes  them  most  enticing.  They  taste  like  nut 
confections.  You  can  serve  them  morning,  noon  and  night. 
Children  never  get  enough.   And  they  never  tax  the  stomach. 

Puffed  Grains  supply  whole-grain  food  all  day  long,  and  in 
many  forms.  At  breakfast  one  eats  them  with  sugar  and  cream, 
or  mixed  with  any  fruit.  For  luncheon  or  supper  they  are  floated 
in  bowls  of  milk.  Between  meals  children  eat  them  like  dry  pea- 
nuts. They  are  used  in  candy  making,  as  wafers  in  soups,  as 
garnish  for  ice  cream. 

So  users  of  Puffed  Grains  may  get  whole-grain  food  in  plenty. 
And  in  a  form  where  every  atom  feeds. 


Puffed      Corn      Puffed 
Rice         Puffs     Wheat 

Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


insutenl  and  varied.  Qn  January  8, 
1915,  Senator  Stone  grouped  these  und<  i 
twenty  In  ;nl-,  and  asked  Secretary  <>r 
State  Bryan  to  transmit,  if  consistent  with 
public  interest,  all  information  regarding 
them.  Tin-  charges  are  diseust  in  five 
chapters,  with  the  general  result  or  proving 
inferential^  that  i<>  act  as  the  Germana 
desired  would  have  been  to  compromise 
i  In  United  States,  in  the  eyes  or  inter- 
national law,  as  if  we  were  allies  of  the 
Teutons,  Next  is  a  discussion  of  the 
Lusiiania,  the  Arabic,  and  tin  8ua8ex.  It 
i-  significant  that  the  advertised  threat, 
published  by  the  German  Embassy,  April 
25,  1915,  against  passengers  on  tin 
Lusitama,  here  reproduced,  elicits  the 
following  .sentence  from  Dr.  Scott: 

"It  would  have  been  proper  to  ask  the 
Imperial  German  Ambassador  to  denj  it- 
authenticity  or  the  Imperial  German 
Government  to  disavow  the  act,  and,  in 
case  of  a  refusal  to  do  one  or  the  other,  to 
hand  the  ambassador  his  passports." 

Astonishing  failure  by  our  Government 
to  act  With  stern  decisiveness  such  as  the 
situation  called  for  is  implied  in  that  state- 
ment and  in  the  discussion  which  follows, 
tho  no  explicit  statement  to  that  effect  is 
made.  Succeeding  chapters  deal  -with 
developments  in  most  of  their  phases — 
reprisals,  retaliation,  use  of  neutral  flags, 
mines,  war-zones,  blockade,  merchant 
vessels,  rules  of  maritime  warfare,  sub- 
marine warfare,  and  the  outcome  in  the 
breach  of  diplomatic  relations,  and  the 
declaration  of  a  state  oKwar.  All  this, 
of  course,  is  on  the  basis  (1)  of  the  exchange 
of  notes  between  the  two  Powers,  and  (2) 
of  the  practises  warranted  or  forbidden  by 
the  customs  of  nations  and  the  agreed  rules 
formulated  in  international  eongn 
and  fib.  treaties  between  Powers. 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  the  freedom 
of  the  seas.  It  defines  the  phrase  and 
discusses  the  doctrine  as  contended  for  by 
our  Government  and  as  treated  by  author- 
ities on  the  subject.  Dr.  Scott  in  his 
"Conclusion"  leaves  the  decision  to 
posterity  in  Hegel's  phrase:  "The  history 
of  the  world  is  the  world's  court  of 
judgment." 

An  appendix  contains  the  President's 
reply  to  the  Pope's  peace  appeal,  his 
address  regarding  Austria  (December  4, 
1917),  and  the  resolution  of  Congress 
(December  7,  1917),  preceded  by  a  review 
of  Austrian  belligerent  activities  here  and 
on  the  high  seas.  The  record  is  sufficiently 
complete  and  completely  damning  as 
concerns  the  action  of  the  Teutonic  em- 
pires toward  the  United  States.  "The 
fullest  information  on  the  best  authority" 
worthily  sums  up  this,  an  exceptionally 
important  war-volume. 

CLARK  OF  THE  OREGON 

Clark,  Charles  E.,  Rear-Admiral,  C.S.N.  >l> 
fifty  Years  In  the  Navy.  With  illustrations.  Pp. 
346.     Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1917. 

The  commander  of  the  Oregon,  who  was 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  battle  of  Santiago, 
here  tells  his  own  story,  in  a  simple,  at- 
tractive manner.  Admiral  Clark  was  born 
in  Bradford,  Vermont,  on  August  10,  1843, 
and  entered  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  on  September  29,  1860.  He 
came  of  Revolutionary  stock,  and  was 
naturally  endowed  with  warlike  inclina- 
tions. The  Army  would  have  been  his 
choice,  but  circumstances  led  him  to  naval 
studies  at  seventeen  years  of  age;  and  ot  her 
circumstances  soon  sent  him  away  from 
Annapolis,  on  the  old  frigate  Constitution. 
His  first  view  of  the  ocean  was  obtained 


from  Old  Ironsides,  upon  which  he  was 
quartered  for  some  time  thereafter  at 
Newport,  It.  I.  His  first  practise  cruise 
followed  in  the  summer  of  L862,  in  a 
sloop-of-war  which  sailed  for  Hampton 
Roads,  thence  to  Jorktown,  and  on  to 
I'ori  Royal.  His  second  practise  cruise 
came    the    year    afterward,    and    extended 

across  the  Atlantic  to  foreign  pons,  it 
was  on  the  Ossipee,  soon  after  this  cruise 
ended,  thai  his  real  service  began,  in  the 
blockade  days  of  the  <  'i\  il  War.     Of  thai 

ship,  and  those  days,  and  Admiral  Farra- 
gut,  we  are  told  amusing  things,  this 
being  one: 

"Among  other  mannerisms  our  captain 
had  a  how  that  was  so  very  low  and  sweep- 
ing it  was  suspected  he  took  much  secret 
satisfaction  in  it.  The  deepest  one  I  ever 
saw  him  make,  however,  1  am  sure  gave 
me  more  pleasure  than  it  did  hir*.  We 
were  at  quarters,  one  day.  firing  at  a 
stranded  blockade-runner  in  order  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  landing  her  cargo. 
Suddenly,  from  a  battery  on  shore,  came 
the  screech  of  a  projectile.  It  came  as  it'  it 
meant  business  and  was  evidently  headed 
straight  for  me.  I  instantly  doubled  up 
like  a  jack-knife,  and  just  as  quickly  came 
the  feeling  of  anger  and  shame  at  the 
exhibition  I  must  he  making  before  all 
hands,  from  my  elevated  position  on  the 
forecastle.  As  I  straightened  up.  I  stole  a 
covert  glance  aft  to  see  if  the  captain  had 
by  any  chance  failed  to  observe  me.  To 
my  enormous  relief.  I  saw  he  too  was 
slowly  getting  back  to  the  perpendicular, 
and  I  heard  him  say  to  the  executive  officer: 
"By  .love,  Howell!  That  was  an  awfully 
close  shave!  That  confounded  thing  only 
went  about  a  foot  (dear  of  our  heads." 

"I  had  no  mind  to  question  the  captain's 
claim,  but  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth  when  a  wild  Irishman  stationed  in 
the  gangway  midway  between  us  shouted. 
'Begorra,  b'ys,  1  cud  have  caught  thot 
in  me  hat.'" 

The  Ossipee  was  with  Farragut  at 
Mobile  on  "that  memorable  morning" 
when  Farragut 's  blue  pennant  Hew  from 
the  mizzen  of  the  Hartford,  in  the  great 
naval  battle  of  the  Civil  War.  To  the 
Ossipee  surrendered  the  Confederate  ram 
Tennis*,,,  terminating  what  Farragut 
reported  as  "one  of  the  fiercest''  engage- 
ments known.  "Just  after  we  passed  the 
forts,'"  runs  this  narrative,  "the  iron- 
clad Tennessee  came  out  of  the  smoke  on  our 
starboard  bow.  Before  1  could  report  her, 
the  captain  and  Mr.  Howell  had  taken  in 
the  situation,  and  a  critical  one  it  was.  It 
seemed  to  me  there  was  really  no  escape 
for  us.  Howell,  who  was  on  the  bridge, 
shouted  to  the  captain.  Shall  we  port  and 
ram?'  but  LeRoy,  who  was  aft,  coolly 
answered,  'No,  steady!  I  think  we'll  >xo 
clear."  They  did  go  (dear  then,  but  later 
they  did  not,  and  the  Ossipei  received 
severe  punishment  before  surrender  came. 
Only  one  Confederate  vessel  escaped.  At 
New  Orleans,  some  time  later,  was  "heard 
the  last  shot  rired  by  the  Navy  in  the 
Civil  War." 

Sen  ice  along  the  Pacific  coast  and 
across  the  Pacific  held  Mr.  Clark  a  num- 
ber of  years,  during  which  he  saw.  as  a 
neutral,  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso, 
visited  Honolulu,  was  wrecked  in  the 
Suwanee,  and  spent  much  time  in  Japan 
and  China.  An  Asiatic  cruise  followed, 
after  which  he  became  commander,  as 
executive,  of  the  old  ship  of  the  line  New 
Hampshire,  of  which  he  soon  was  made 
captain.  When  again  he  went  to  the 
Pacific  it  was  as  captain  of  the  Runner, 
in  carrying  on  a  survey  of  the  North  Pacific. 
Years  of  shore  duty  on  the  Great  Lakes 
followed  that  service,  and  again  he  found 
himself    on    the    Pacific    coast,    w  Inch    he 
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A  corni-r    it  tht"  Vinegar  Untiling  Dfpartmfnt   where  Hr:n:    Purt  I  I 

are  bottled  and  sealed  under  rigid  inipeetitn 


HEINZ 

"Vinegars 

In  bottles  filled  and  sealed  in  the  HEINZ  establishment 

You  put  vinegar  on  food  to  give  it  zest — to  make  it  more 
appetizing.  To  do  this,  the  vinegar  itself  must  have  flavor 
and  aroma.  Heinz  Vinegars,  because  of  choice  materials 
and  long  and  careful  aging,  have  a  flavor  and  aroma  that 
are  delightfully  apparent  in  the  food. 

To  make  sure  of  getting  Heinz  Vinegars,  buy  them  in 
glass,  bottled  and  sealed  in  the  Heinz  establishment,  dis- 
tinctly labeled  with  the  Heinz  name.  They  areas  good  as 
vinegars  can  be  made. 

Malt,    Cider  and  White,  in  pints,  quarts,  and  half- gallons 

HEINZ 

Imported  Olive  Oil 

In  bottles  and  cans 
One  of  the 

57 

All  Heinz   good*   sold  in   Canada  are  packed  in    Canada 
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Save  Yourself  This  Experience ! 

[s  your  coal  Dearly  gone?  You  can  make  it  lasl 
longer  and  k<'1  more  heat  it'  your  radiators  are  equipped 
with  Dunham  Radiator  Traps.  This  device  has  been 
aptly  called  "The  Guardian  of  the  Coal  Pile'*  because  it 
saves  coal  by  preventing  any  of  it  from  being  wasted — 
by  getting  every  last  bit  of  heat  out  of  the  coal. 

than   pays  for  the  cost   of  the 
installation. 


Many  precious  pounds  of 
fuel  are  wasted  daily  in  homes, 
apartments  and  industrial 
plants  by  half-heated,  hammer- 
ing radiators  ami  leaking  air 
valves.  This  fuel  waste  takes 
plaee  at  the  outlet  side  of  the 
radiator  and  is  caused  by  im- 
prisoned air  and  water.  The 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap  is  sta- 
tioned right  at  this  point.  It 
automatically  frees  the  radiator 
of  air  and  water  and  keeps  in 
the  heal.  It  keeps  radiators 
continually  hot  all  over — assur- 
ing a  constant,  even  flow  of 
genial,  healthful  heat. 

Homes,    apartments   and    in 


How  about  your  heating  sys- 
tem? Are  you  getting  all  the 
heat  out  of  the  coal  you  burn!-' 
You  are  not  if  radiators  are 
only  half-heated — if  they  are 
constantly  hammering  and 
pounding  —  if  air  valves  are 
spurting  water.  These  things 
are  wasting  valuable  coal  that 
can  be  saved  by  the  Dunham 
Radiator  Trap. 

Talk  with  some  responsible 
heating  contraetor  about  your 
heating  equipment.  Find  out  if 
you  are  wasting  eoal.     Ask  him 


dust  rial  plants  everywhere  are      how   your  present  heating  sys- 


saving  eoal  and  getting  more 
heat  by  Dunhamizing  their 
heating  equipments.  In  many 
eases  coal-wasting  heating  sys- 
tems can  be  converted  into 
coal-saving  systems  simply  by 
the  installation  of  Dunham 
Radiator  Traps.  The  fuel  saved 
the    first    winter    often     more 


tern  can  be  Dunhamized.  Or 
write  us  telling  about  your 
heating  troubles.  Our  En- 
gineering Department  will  give 
your  letter  careful  attention 
and  will  advise  you  (without 
obligating  you  in  the  least) 
how  you  can  cut  down  fuel 
bills  and  get  more  heat. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

1710  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


Factories:  Marshalltown   Iowa 
1  oronto,  Canada 


Branches  in  36  Cities 
in  United  States  and  Canada 


\ 


Dunham 

■Cheating  service 
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l>n  in  March,  1898,  to  command  the 
battle-ship  Oregon.  Of  thai  ship,  In  r 
construction,   her  officers,   ;in<l   crew,    In 

writes    in    warm     prabe.       Of    their    historic 

run  down  one  ride  and  up  i  In  other  side  of 
America,    North   and    South,   he   telh 
much  thai  i-  of  the  Iceenesl  interest.    <ial« 

and     -lorin     in     tin      Straits     of     Magellan 

threatened  disaster;  Spanish  war-snipe 
laj  in  wail  for  them  a>  thej  came  up  the 
South-American  coast;  thej  were  eagerlj 
expected  oil'  K.  West;  and  there  thej 
arrived  on  May  2(i,  greeted  a  das  or  two 
afterward,  when  thej  joined  the  American 
lit.  I,  l>\  cheers  Of  tlit-  entire  line,  and  feeling 
"proud  and  dirty.*'  Soon  began  tin 
blockade  of  Santiago,  and  a  month  later, 
July  '*,  came  its  climax.  Says  Admiral 
( "lark : 

"It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  a  beauti- 
ful, clear  day.  I  was  in  my  cabin  and  had 
just  buckled  on  my  sword  and  taken  up 
my  cap  to  go  on  deck,  for  the  first  call  for 
inspection  had  sounded,  when  suddenly 
the  brassy  clang  of  the  alarm-gongs 
echoed  through  the  ship,  and  the  orderly 
burst  through  the  cabin  door  exclaiming, 
'The  Spanish  Fleet,  sir!    It's  coining  out !   "' 

The  part  played  by  the  Oregon  is  vividly 
yet  modestly  told  by  that  ship's  com- 
mander. After  recounting  how  near  to  a 
collision  came  the  Oregon,  the  Iowa,  and 
the  Texas,  and  how  happily  they  escaped, 
""but  by  so  narrow  a  margin  that  I  felt 
that  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the 
Spaniards  Avould  be  infinitely  preferable  to 
repeating  that  experience,"  he  proceeds 
to  say: 

"At  almost  the  same  moment,  as  we 
afterward  learned,  when  we  tore  out  of  the 
smoke-clouds  and  were  sighted  by  the 
little  group  upon  the  Brookli/h'*  bridge,  the 
relief  at  our  approach  broke  out  in  ex- 
clamations of  'Here  comes  the  Oregon} 
It's  the  Oregon!  God  bless  her!'  Ensign 
Johnston,  who  was  close  at  my  side  all 
that  day,  reported  that  the  Brooklyn  had  a 
signal  flying,  which  read  'Follow  the  flag,' 
and  I  immediately  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
peated on  the  Oregon,  so  that  the  vessels 
further  astern  might  see  it. 

"About  this  time  we  noticed  signs  of 
distress  on  the  sternmost  Spaniard.  This 
was  the  Maria  Teresa,  Cervera's  flag- 
ship. As  she  had  come  out  of  the  harbor 
first  and  then  fallen*  back  to  the  rear,  I 
have  always  thought  it  must  have  been 
Cervera's  chivalrous  idea — he  came  of 
one  of  the  old  Castilian  families,  to  whom  . 
such  ideas  are  natural — to  cover  the  retreat 
of  his  flying  ships  and  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  combat.  Smoke  was  seen  presently 
rolling  up  from  the  doomed  vessel,  and, 
making  a  sharp  turn,  she  headed  for  the 
beach.  As  her  colors  were  still  flying,  we 
raked  her  as  we  went  past — I  remember  it 
went  to  my  heart  to  do  it — and  pushed  on 
for  the  next  ahead,  the  Oquendo.  We 
closed  in  on  her  to  a  distance  of  about 
eight  hundred  yards,  the  nearest  that 
vessels  approached  that  day.  She  could 
not  stand  the  punishment  long.  Fires 
broke  out  all  over  her,  and  she  too  ran  for 
the  shore.  Nicholson  said,  "Captain,  that 
vessel  could  be  destroyed  now,'  but  1 
answered,  'No,  that's  a  dead  cock  in  the 
pit.  The  others  can  attend  to  her.  We'll 
push  on  for  the  two  ahead.'" 

These  two  were  the  Viscaya  and  the 
<  Dion.  As  to  the  former,  it  took  them  a 
little  time  to  come  abreast  of  her.  When 
they  did: 

"We  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  upon  her, 
but  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  she 
turned  for  the  beach,  in  flames.  As  this 
last  battle-torn  wreck  of  what  had  once 
been  a  proud  and  splendid  ship  fled  to  the 
shore  like  some  sick  and  wounded  thing, 
seeking  a  plaee  to  die,  I  could  feel  none 
of  that  exultation  that  is  supposed  to 
come  with  victory.     If  I  had  seen  niv  own 
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LOUDEN 

Overhead  Carrying  System 


For  Factories,  Garages, 
Warehouses 


or  wherever  material  or  manufactured 
articles  are  handled — indoors  or  outdoors. 

The  Louden  System  speeds  up  work — Re- 
lieves congestion — Saves  floor  space — Is  out 
of  the  way  when  not  in  use — Prevents  wear 
of  the  floor  by  trucking — Makes  up  for  the 
Shortage  of  Man  Power,  and  in  many  other 
ways  cuts  factory  and  warehouse  costs. 

The  LOUDEN 
Overhead  Carrying  System 

is  easily  installed  and  works  equally  well  whether  the 
installation  is  simple  or  complex.  The  simplicity  of 
its  design  makes  it  easy  to  operate  and  free  from 
trouble,  while  its  strong  construction  insures  lasting 
service.  It  is  not  an  expensive  outfit  and  will  pay  a 
large  percentage  on  the  investment. 

Illustrated  catalog  showing  numerous  installations 
sent  on  request.  Let  us  have  your  requirements.  It 
will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

(Established  1867) 

Department  1  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 

BRANCHES: 
Albany,  N.  Y..  1047  Broadway  St.  Paul.  Minn..  2288  University  Ave. 

Cl.icago,  111.,  1051  W.  35th  Street  Kansas  City.  Mo..  Harbison  Mfg.  Co. 


In  a  large  munition  plant.    Handles  mate-   fj 
rial  and  carries  away  borings  from  numer- 
ous machines.  Installation  soon  paid  for. 


In  addition,  we  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Louden  Gar- 
age  Door    Hanger,    the 

most  convenient  ever  made. 
The  door,  made  in  sections 
hinged  together,  is  entirely  in- 
side. One  section  swings,  the 
others  slide  around  the  corner 
—  hugging  it  closely.  Door 
opens  full  width  of  garage,  and 
lies  flat  against  side  wall.  Not 
ar  inch  of  space  lost.  Don't 
fail  to  write  for  book  giving  full 
information  and  plans. 


We  also  manufacture: 
Sanitary  Cow  Stalls  and 
Stanchions,  Steel  Animal 
Pens,  Feed  and  Litter  Car- 
riers, Hay  UnloadingTools, 
Power  Hoists,  Ventilators, 
Barn  Door  Hangers,  Dairy 
Water  Bowls — "Every- 
thing for  the  Barn." 
Illustrated  catalog  giving 
full  information  upon  re- 
quest. 
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GIVE 
YOUR  OLD  CAR 
A  NEW  DRESS" 

Will  be  one  of  the  slogans  of  this  year 
of  patriotic  economies. 

YOU  try  the  plan.     A  coat  or  two  of 
Murphy  "Da-Cote"  Enamel  will   do  the  trick 
in   a   few    hours   of   your  spare   time  work   at   a 
nominal  expense. 

The  chances  are  your  friends  will  think,  you  have  been  buying  a  new  car,  until  you  tell 
them  different.    The  family  will  be  delighted-;-  they  will  never  say  again,  "What  Dad  Don't  Know 
About  Painting  Would  Fill  a  Book." 

IT  IS  NOT  A  DIFFICULT  JOB 

Of  course,  you  won't  get  the  kind  of  a  job  you  would  pay  a  professional  painter  a  hundred 
dollars  for,  unless  you  are  an  experienced  painter  yourself;  but  this  advertisement  is  for  the  war 
year  1918  and  for  the  man  who  wants  to  save  the  hundred  dollars.  You  don't  need  any  experience 
to  add  fifty  per  cent  to  the  attractiveness  of  your  car. 

We  are  known  the  world  over  as  specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile  painting  materials 
for  the  car  manufacturer  and  the  professional  painter.     This  year  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  we  should 
furnish  you  with  a  line  of  quick,  easy,  reliable  enamels  to  use  yourself.     The  result  is 
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DA- COTE 


Good  enough  for  the  Professional 


MOTOR  CAR  ENAMELS 

Easy  enough  for  the  Amateur 


\r  ' 


Quid  enough  for  either  (they  dry  overnight! ) 

Stop  in  at  your  dealer's  today  and  buy  a  quart  of  enamel  and  a  good  brush,  and  the  dealer  will  give 
you,  free,  a  book  of  directions  for  applying  "Da-Cote"  Enamel. 

You  i-an  p.iint  the  car  Saturday  afternoon  if  you  want  to  do  so,  and  take  ~  irip  in  it  Sunday.     ^^^^ 

Every  can  of  "Da-Cote  "  has  a  black  and  white  label  with  a  broad  band  of  the  exact.    J 
shade  of  the  color  contained  in  the  can. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  "  Da-Cote  "  Enamels  from  your  dealer,  write 
for  our  unique  color  book,  showing  how  your  tar  will  look  painted 
with  different  colors:    and   send   us  your   dealer's  name   and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  jr.,  President 

Newark,  N.  J.  Chicago,  111. 

DOUGALL  VARNISH  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Montreal 

Canadian  Associate 
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Fumfrk&d  m  the fc/loierintfcobrf 

Black  Light  Grey 
Light  Rod  Deep  Grey 
Deep  Rod  Bvowtl 
Green  le/low 
LiriMBhe  Cream 
Deep  Blue   White 


^ 
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^N      Hardware  and  Paint  Dealers : 

\  V  Murphy  Da-Cote  Motor  Car  Enamel  is  packed  ready  for  shipment  in  a  standard  16-galIon 

'V    \  assortment  of  12  colors.      The  quantity  of  each  color    is   based    upon    its    popularity  so 

\     \    \  that  this  assortment  will  sell  out  clean.      We    advise    that    you    wire    collect    for  one  of 

\     %.   \  these  assortments,  for  every  day  lost   means  lost  sales. 
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docks  covered  with  blood  and  my  offieera 

;in<l  men  dying  around  me,  perhaps  re- 
sentment  would  have  supplied  the  neces- 
sary ingredient;  but  as  it  was,  the  faces  of 
the  women  and  children  in  far-awa\  Spain, 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  this  July  3, 
rose  before  me  so  vividly  that  1  had  to  draw 
oomforl  from  the  thought  that  a  decisive 
victory  is  after  all  more  merciful  than  a 

{irolonged  struggle,  and  that  every  life, 
Ofil  lo-d;.\  in  breaking  down  the  bridge 
to  Spain  might  mean  a  hundred  sa\<d 
hereafter." 

It  was  1:10  P.M.  when  a  long-ran^e  shot 
from  the  Oregon  forced  the  Colon  to  Beek 
shore:  and  as  we  read  what  Captain 
(Mark  thought  and  did  then  we  are  remind- 
ed how    "the  bravest   are  the  tenderest." 

I  ORDINAL   MKKCIKR'S  WAR-PAPERS 

Merrier,  Cardinal.  Pastorals,  Letters,  Allocu- 
tions. 1911-191}.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  and 
Foreword  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Stiilemans,  President  of 
the  Belgian  Relief  Fund.  Pp.  xix-250.  New  York: 
IV  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.  Price,  $1.25  net.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

This  stirring  volume  is  a  collection  of 
the  public  utterances  of  the  great  Belgian 
prelate  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
made  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  Bishops  of  Belgium  of  writing  yearly 
pastoral  letters  to  their  flocks  on  ]the  lead- 
ing questions  and  great  problems  of  the 
day.  These  addresses  constitute  a  won- 
derful proof  of  the  patriotism  and  courage 
of  the  Cardinal,  whose  protests  against  the 
commercial  destruction  of  his  country 
and  the  excesses  committed  against  her 
civilian  population  are  models  of  eloquence, 
as  well  as  notable  appeals  to  the  laws  of 
justice  and  equity  universally  acknowledged 
among  men.  One  of  these  addresses,  that 
on  '"Patriotism  and  Endurance.''  is  gener- 
ally acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est documents  of  the  present  war.  and  two 
others,  "For  Those  in  Captivity"  and  "An 
Appeal  to  Truth,"  fall  little  short  of  it  in 
power  and  persuasive  force.  This  book  is, 
in  effect,  the  voice  of  a  heroic  and  suffer- 
ing country  that  must  come  with  an  irre- 
sistible appeal  to  all  lovers  of  humanity 
everywhere.  The  royalties  on  the  sales 
are  turned  over  intact  by  the  publishers  to 
the  Cardinal  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  of  his  archdiocese. 

A  YANKEE  ON  THE  FLEMISH  FRONT 

Holmes,  R.  Derby.    A  Yankee  In  the  Trenches. 

Illustrated  from  photographs.  Pp.  214.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1918.  $1.35  net.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

This  Yankee  admits  that  he  had  no 
very  lofty  motives  when  he  took  the 
King's  shilling;  he  merely  "had  the  fond- 
ness for  adventure  usual  in  young  men  " ;  he 
"liked  to  see  the  wheels  go  round."  He 
went  from  Boston  as  a  horse-tender  in  a 
ship  carrying  that  kind  of  freight.  The 
trip  took  twenty-one  days  and  yielded 
him  two  pounds.  After  various  training 
in  England  and  France,  where  he  was 
assigned  to  a  Highland  contingent,  he 
"protested  with  violence  and  enthusiasm, 
but  it  didn't  do  any  good."  Of  his  uniform 
he  says: 

"Well,  I  got  into  the  fool  things,  and  I 
felt  as  tho  1  was  naked  from  ankle  to  wish- 
bone. I  couldn't  get  used  to  the  outfit.  1 
am  naturally  a  modest  man.  Besides,  my 
architecture  was  never  intended  for  bare- 
leg  effects.  I  have  no  dimples  in  my 
knees." 

He  afterward  obtained  a  transfer,  and 
of  his  later  experiences  writes  in  a  style 
highly  visualizing,  sometimes  wisely  phi- 
losophizing, in  paragraphs  often  lurid. 
His  appreciation  of  good  things  was  as 
keen  as  his  liking  for  the  ludicrous.  One 
paragraph  reads  : 


" B\  the  way,  we  had  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  but 
at  Petite-Saena,  and  I  can  not  saj  enough 

for  this  great  work.  No  one  who  lias  not 
been  there  can  know  what  a  blessing  it  is 
to  be  able  to  go  into  B  clean,  warm,  dry 
place  and  >it  down  t<>  reading  or  gami  - 
and  to  hear  good   music." 

He  wishes  thai  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "would 
have  more  women  in  the  huts.    Nol  frilly, 

frivolous,  Society    irirls,    but     women     from 

thirty-five  to  ftftj  ";  and  be  adds: 

"Nearly  every  soldier  reverts  more  or 

less  to  a  boyish  point  of  view,  lie  bankers 
for  somebody  to  mother  him.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  man\  women  of  that  type  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  need-  of  our  Army  that  the  boys 
should  be  amused  and  kept  clean  mentally 
and  morally.  I  don't  believe  there  is  any 
organization  better  qualified  to  do  this 
than  the  Y.  M.  C.  A." 

One  of  his  final  bits  of  advice  to  the 
"Sammy"  who  goes  abroad  for  aervioe  is: 

"For  the  sake  of  those  at  home,  and  for 
the  sake  of  your  own  peace  of  mind,  conn 
back  from  overseas  clean." 

One  of  his  most  vivid  chapter-  i>  "  Fol- 
lowing the  Tanks  into  Battle."  It  begins 
thus : 

"The  tanks  passed  beyond  us  and  half- 
way up  to  the  first  line  and  stopt.  Trap- 
doors in  the  decks  opened,  and  the  crews 
poured  out  and  began  to  pile  sand-bags  in 
front  of  the  machines  so  that  when  day 
broke  fully  and  the  mists  lifted  the  enemy 
could  not  see  what  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  night.  •  Day  dawned,  and  a  frisky 
little  breeze  from  the  wrest  scattered  the 
fog  and  swept  the  sky  clean.  There  wasn't 
a  cloud  by  eight  o'clock.  The  sun  shone 
bright,  and  we  cursed  it,  for  if  it  had  been 
rainv  the  attack  would  not  have  been 
made." 

That  was  the  attack  on  High  Wood  in 
Flanders  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  the  wood 
"covered  with  the  splintered  poles  of 
what  had  once  been  a  forest."  To  read  of 
it  is  not  pleasant;  to  have  been  in  it  was 
far  worse.     He  adds: 

"My  participation  in  the  battle  of  High 
Wood  ended.  I  wasn't  wounded.  But 
when  we  reached  the  Boche  front  trenches  a 
strange  thing  happened.  There  was  no 
fight  worth  mentioning.  The  tanks  stopt 
over  the  trenches  and  blazed  away  right 
and  left  with  their  all-around  traverse. 
A  few  Boches  ran  out  and  threw  silly  little 
bombs  at  the  monsters.  The  tanks,  noses 
in  air,  moved  slowly  on.  And  then  the 
graybacks  swarmed  up  out  of  shelters 
and  dugouts  literally  in  hundreds,  and 
held  up  their  hands,  whining  'Mercy, 
Kamerad.'  We  took  prisoners  by  platoons. 
Blofeld  grabbed  me  and  turned  over  a 
gang  of  thirty  to  me.  We  marched  them 
rapidly,  cut  their  suspenders  and  belts, 
and  I  started  to  the  rear  with  them.  They 
seemed  glad  to  go.  So  was  I.  As  we 
hurried  back  over  the  five  hundred  yards 
that  had  been  No  Alan's  Land  and  was 
now  British  ground,  I  looked  back  and 
saw  the  irresistible  tanks  smashing  their 
way  through  the  tree -stumps  of  High 
Wood,  still  spitting  death  and  destruction 
in  three  directions." 


OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH   WHILE 

Allen,  Ida  C  Bailey.    Mrs.  Allen's  Cook  Book. 

Pp.  772.     Boston:     Small,    Maynard    &    Co.      $2    net.     I 
Postage,  12  cents. 

Of  all  the  books  that  have  been  pub- 
lished which  treat  of  the  culinary  art.  few- 
have  come  so  near  to  presenting  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  subject  as  Airs.  Allen's. 
If  evidence  were  needed  to  prove  that 
cookery  is  so  much  of  a  practical  art  as  to 
have  become  a  noble  science,  Mrs.   Allen 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT  BUYS 
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.U./(/.'  by  Sfinford  Mil  I  a 

for  upholstery  purposes  because  it 
meets  with  every  requirement — it 
is  durable  —  smart  appearing  — 
sanitary  and  worthy  of  use  for 
scores  of  other  practical  reasons. 

Nothing  Better  for  Motor  Car 
and  Furniture  Upholstery 

—  ran  be  easily  cleansed  —  won't  crack 
or  peel  —  weatherproof  and  inexpensive 

—  scores  of  distinctive  patterns. 

Write  for  dealer's  name 
and     generous    samples 

Follow  the  lead  of  the  Government 
and  specify  Chase  Leatherwove. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &.  CO.,  BOSTON 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 

Lewlrrs    in     Mami/acluriHg    Shire    l-',7 
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One  of  the  buildings  in  a  group 
designed  and  constructed  b.v 
Steele  for  the  J.  Elwood  Lee  Co. 
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Garage  and  Manufacturing  Build- 
ing for  John  Wanamaker,  Phila- 
delphia,  constructed  1017. 


PHE  structures  built  by  Steele 
A     are   designed  for   stability, 
for  the  years  to  come. 

Steele  industrial  engineers  study 
the  conditions  of  the  manufac- 
turer, analyze  his  problems, 
route  the  materials,  locate  the 
machinery,  and  then — 

Design  and  construct  the  building 
to  suit  the  individual  requirements. 

Leading  industrial  concerns  have  long 
recognized  the  importance  of  placing 
the  responsibility  for  their  new  build- 
ings under  one  centralized  control. 

And  it  is  this  unit  management  of  the 
various  details  that  has  resulted  in 
utmost  satisfaction  to  the  many  owners 
of  Steele-built  structures.  This  has 
been  the  vital  element  in  the  success  of 

Wm.  Steele  &  Sons  Company 

Engineers — Constructors 
PHILADELPHIA 
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applied  it.    There  an  more  than  thn  e 
thousand  recipes  in  this  book!    No  reader 

need    be   an  epicure  to   enjoy  the  practical 

information  thai   u  garnered  here.     Th 
burden  of  the  author's  message  i>,  "Let 
everj  mother  realize  thai  she  boldi  in  her 

hands  th.  health  of  the  family  and  the 
welfare  and  the  progress  of  her  husband 

.  .  .  and  she  u  ill  lay  a  foundation  .  .  . 
that  will  make  possible  glorious  home 
partnership  and  splendid  health  for  the 
generations  that  are  to  be." 

In  times  of  Hooverized  economy,  Bueh  a 
volume  will  find  a  welcome,  because  the 
author  strips  from  her  subject  all  the 
camouflage  with  which  scientists  and 
pseudoscientists  have  invested  it.  The 
mystery  of  the  calory,  that  causes  the 
average  housewife  to  throw  up  her  hands, 
is  tersely  solved.  The  tyro  may  learn 
how  to  prepare  the  simplest  dish  or  the 
most  elaborate.  The  woman  who  wants  to 
know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  will  find 
the  book  a  master-key  to  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats. 

Montgomery,  Robert  H.  Inconie-Tai  Proce- 
dure, 1918.  New  York:  The  Ronald  Press,  20  Vesey 
Street.    $4  (including  postage). 

Mr.  Montgomery  has  done  well  to  re- 
vise his  earlier  standard  work  on  the 
income  tax,  in  order  to  cover  the  law  of 
1917.  It  makes  a  somewhat  formidable 
volume,  but  as  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  has  remarked,  it  is  not  his 
fault  that  "it  takes  seven  hundred  pages 
to  explain  what  the  public's  rights  and 
responsibilities  under  the  law  are."  The 
onus  in  this  matter  rests,  in  fact,  on  our 
legislators,  not  on  Mr.  Montgomery,  while 
the  benefits  will  accrue  to  lawyers,  for  even 
with  a  volume  so  complete  no  layman 
"could  pretend  to  hope  to  keep  out  of  jail 
■without  the  help  of  counsel."  When  one 
opens  the  book  anywhere  he  will  learn  how 
portentous  the  new  law  really  is.  Alimony, 
for  example,  when  received,  is  taxable 
income;  but  when  paid,  it  can  not  be  de- 
ducted as  an  annual  expense  to  reduce 
annual  income.  In  other  words,  as  The 
Post  notes,  "alimony,  like  Dr.  Jekyll,  has 
two  natures,  a  taxable  and  an  untaxable 
one." 

Harris,  II.  Wilson.  President  Wilson:  His 
Problems  and  His  Policy.  An  English  View.  Por- 
trait. Cloth,  pp.  278.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.     $1.75  net.    Postage,  16  cents. 

The  conviction  that  Great  Britain  and 
America  have  a  great  destiny  to  work  out 
in  common,  and  that  understanding  and 
sympathy  must  be  at  the  root  of  it,  has  led 
to  the  preparation  of  this  record  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  public  life,  written  before 
America  entered  the  war  and  primarily 
for  English  readers.  The  author  has  given 
a  clear  and  impartial  review  of  the  career 
of  Mr.  Wilson  as  professor  and  president 
of  Princeton  University,  as  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  problems  and  policies  of  his 
administration — the  attack  upon  privilege, 
social  reform,  the  Mexican  situation,  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  the  European  War — 
occupy  the  larger  part  of  the  volume.  Itc 
aim  is  not  criticism  or  appreciation  or 
interpretation.  The  author  provides  ma- 
terials for  forming  judgments  rather  than 
any  judgments  of  his  own,  in  order  that 
English  readers  may  become  familiar  with 
current  American  problems  and  a  great 
American  personality.  His  tcne  is  neither 
fulsome  nor  patronizing.  It  will  be  emi- 
nently useful  for  President  Wilson's  fellow 
citizens  to  refresh  their  memories  on  the 
crowding  events  and  the  momentous 
decisions  of  his  administration  by  reading 
this  straightforward  description  of  our- 
selves "as  ithers  see  us." 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


HOW  TRENCH   SERVICE  TURNS   Ol  II 
BOYS  INTO   VETERAN- 


WHAT    kind    of    a    showing    arc    our 
American    fighters   going   to   make 
over  in  France'.' 

This  is  a  question  thai  is  to-day  agitat- 
ing millions  of  hearts  all  over  the  country. 
We  all  believe  that  they  will  emerge  with 
Bhining  records  from  the  fiery  ordeal,  hut 
our  belief  is  largely  the  result  of  natural 
pride  and  affection.  Let  us  sec  what 
those  who  have  been  on  the  spot  and 
>ccn  them  at  work  have  to  say  of  the 
matter. 

Junius  B.  Wood,  special  correspondent 

of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  New 
York  Globe,  recently  took  a  trip  through 
the  trenches  to  obtain  an  answer  to  this 
all-important  question.  His  report  of  the 
morale  maintained  by  our  contingent 
under  most  trying  conditions  will  go  far 
toward  justifying  our  ingrained  belief  in 
the  unlickableness  of  our  soldier  boys. 
Visiting  the  American  trenches,  he  tells 
us,  is  a  simple  matter  for  a  Yankee  cor- 
respondent, once  he  is  officially  accredited 
by  the  War  Department. 

,  "Glad  to  have  you  go,"  said  the  colonel 
at  regimental  headquarters  after  per- 
mission had  been  obtained  from  various 
generals.  "I'll  send  a  runner  with  you. 
Nobody  is  allowed  to  go  alone  from  here, 
and  you  must  walk  in  the  trenches  in  the 
daytime." 

We  were  standing  in  an  observation 
tower  at  the  time  and  he  pointed  across 
the  tields  down  the  roads  leading  straight 
to  the  enemy  trenches. 

"See  that  soldier  walking  down  that 
road?"  he  continued.  "He  knows  he 
is  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  but  he  is  willing 
to  take  a  chance  on  the  road  in  pref- 
erence to  following  the  roundabout  zig- 
zag communication  trench,  lie  is  dis- 
obeying orders  all  right,  but  it  is  proof 
that  the  American  soldier  is  not  ducking 
into  a  hole  when  he  does  not  have  to." 

The  correspondent  arrived  just  in  time 
t  >  take  part  in  the  men's  lunch,  consisting 
of  an  omelet,  fried  corn-beef  hash,  potatoes, 
carrots,  raw  onions,  and  toast,  every  man 
faring  exactly  alike.  He  was  lucky  enough 
to  wituess  a  duel  in  the  air  which  he  thus 
describes : 

An  airplane  fight  between  three  French 
and  five  German  machines  was  in  progr<  ss 
as  1  went  into  the  trenches.  I  could  hear 
the  rat-tat  of  the  machine  guns  and  see 
strings  of  white  smoke.  One  of  the  Ger- 
man airplanes  suddenly  dived  downward. 
turned  over  half  a  dozen  times  like  a 
wounded  bird,  righted  itself,  and  glided 
down  toward  its  own  line. 

Soldiers  were  working  in  the  trench, 
some  digging  drainage  ditches  and  others 
repairing  telephone  wires.  There  were 
other  men  carrying  hot  meals  to  their  com- 
rades farther  toward  the  front,  where  cook 
kitchens  'are  not  safe.  All  stopt  to  gaze 
at  the  novelty  of  an  airplane  battle  nearly 
above  their  heads. 

"Don't  stop  in  the  street,"  advised 
a  sentry  as  we  emerged  from  the  trench 
into     a    ruined     town.     "Get     into     the 


"Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun, 
Each  evening  sees  its  close.  " 

—Longfellow. 

The  close  of  day— does  it  bring  to  you,  as 
the  responsible  head  of  your  business,  a 
feeling  of  security  and  satisfaction  ? 
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LOOSE   LEAF  DEVICES    AND 
ACCOUNTING     SYSTEMS      V 


Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Account- 
ing Devices  lighten  labor,  save 
time  and  unite  satisfaction  with 
the  "closing  of  the  day." 


KALAMAZOO  LOOSE  LEAF  BINDER  CO. 

KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 

Service  Sales   Offices  Everywhere. 

Once  Sold  -Always  Served 
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Here's 

Health! 


^/^  Health  and 
/  ^r^  relief  from  con- 

/  $J     stipation.      Medi- 

cine?   No.  Just  eat, 
.    each  day,  a  delicious 
bran  muffin  made  from 

Pillsburys 
HealthBran 

The  large,  clean,  coarse  flakes  supply  trie  right 
amount  of  roughage  to  exercise  the  intestines  and 
promote  normal  bowel  activity.  Then  too — the 
Pillsbury  recipe,  printed  on  the  Pillsbury  pack- 
age, produces  a  breakfast  muffin  that  is  really 
delicious!     Don't  doubt  it — try  it — forget  medi- 

cine^use  PILLSBURVS  HEALTH  BRAN 

and  bid  good-bye  to  constipation. 

Insist  Upon  Pillsbury's 

Large  Package 

15c 

(Except  in  Far  West) 
If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  25c  for  a 
full-sized  package   the-  10c  additional  is  for  wrap- 
ping and  postage). 

Department  "L" 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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This 
Package! 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needed    in    every 
American  hume  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


TYPEWRIT  ERS 

$10  &  Up.  All  Makes.  Save  $25  to  $50 

on  rebuilt  at  the  factory  by  the  well  -  known 
"Young  Process."  Sold  for  low  cash  —  install- 
ment or  rented.  Rental  applies  on  purchase  price. 
Write  for  full  details  and  guarantee  Free  trial. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dwpt   635,    Chicago 


10  Cents  a  Day  Pays 

for  This    Symphonola 

Plays  all  records,  Victor,  Columbia,  Edison,  Pathe,  Little  Wonder. 
F.merson.  Take  a  year  to  pay,  alter  30  days'  trial.  Compare  its 
tone  for  clearness,  volume,  with  more  costly  instruments.  Return 
at  our  expense  if  it  fails  to  make  good.  Ask  today  for  the 
Beautifully  Illustrated  Symphonola  Book  FREE 
Shows  this  and  other  Symphonola  styles,  sold  on  easy  payments. 

LittJfCZtt     C&+  DeskSLD-318,Buffalo,N.Y. 


shelter  of  thai  building  you  can  sec  over 
there.     The)   maj   throw  a  shell. " 

It  was  in  this  town  thai  the  major  com- 
manding a  battalion  was  located.  In 
Bpite  of  the  sentry's  advice,  Boldiers  were 
walking  ringl]  or  in  twos  and  threes,  per- 
forming    differenl     tasks    in     the     what 

had      once      been      streets.        The      rootless 

walls  of   former   buildings   bore   evidence 

that  shells  came  often  and  in  considerable 
numbers. 

On  the  lee  ride  of  one  dugout  a  dozen 
soldiers  were  Laughing  and  joking  as  they 
were  "dolling  up,"  to  the  extent  of  Borap- 
ing  a  few  pounds  of  mud  olT  their  puttees. 
They  wen-  also  washing  underwear,  bath- 
ing, and  shaving.  One  industrious  soldier 
who  had  been  a  farmer  boy  was  scratching 
what  had  once  been  a  garden  to  plant 
EM  ed8.  The  other  half  of  the  yard  was  al- 
ready filled  with  the  graves  of  French 
soldiers. 

"Get  a  picture  of  us  in  our  front  yard. " 
shouted  one.  "The  folks  at  home  in  old 
Kansas  City  certainly  would  never  know 
me  now,"  joked  another.  All  crowded 
into  the  sunlight  regardless  of  the  possi- 
bility of  shelling.  These  men  had  been 
relieved  a  few  days  previously,  but  the 
strain  of  the  trenches  had  not  dampened 
their  ardor.  Instead,  confidence  had  taken 
the  place  of  any  uncertainty  they  might 
have  had  before  they  had  been  in  the 
trenches.  They  had  had  experience  in 
the  dangers  of  trench  life,  and  tho  some  of 
their  comrades  were  gone  these  men  had 
come  back  safely  and  were  certain  to  re- 
turn again  to  the  front  with  the  same  con- 
fidence. All  who  have  been  in  the  trenches 
feel  like  veterans. 

"I  would  rather  be  in  the  trenches 
than  back  here,"  said  one.  "It  is  too 
quiet.  Up  there  something  is  doing  all 
the  time." 

In  charge  of  a  captain,  the  correspondent 
explored  the  trenches  for  some  distance, 
stopping  at  length  to  watch  some  of  the 
men  busy  with  spades  and  timbers  straight- 
ening up  a  spot  where  a  German  shell  had 
exploded  that  morning. 

"Has  there  been  any  sniping  to-day?" 
asked  the  captain,  after  we  had  gone 
through  a  long,  narrow  passageway, 
stooping  double,  and  had  reached  a  listen- 
ing post  far  in  advance  of  the  first-line 
trenches. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  a  soldier  of  unmis- 
takably Italian  origin. 

"Have  you  seen  anything?"  continued 
the  captain. 

"Yes,  sir.  One  showed  himself  right 
over  there,"  replied  th*  soldier,  point- 
ing through  a  hole  in  the  sandbags  in 
the  direction  of  the  German  trenches 
two  hundred  yards  distant.  "  I  took  a  shot 
at  him  and  got  him,  sir,"  he  added,  with 
a  touch  of  pride  in  his  voice. 

The  long  hours  of  waiting  and  watching 
for  something  to  happen,  every  muscle 
tense  and  every  fiber  on  the  alert,  is  what 
tells  on  the  young  soldier  even  more  than 
the  actual  fighting,  in  which  he  obtains  the 
relief  of  vigorous  physical  action. 

Barbed  wire,  the  narrow,  dismal,  soggy 
space  known  as  No  Man's  Land  and  more 
barbed  wire  before  the  enemy  trenches — 
these  formed  the  view  in  front  of  ,the  lis- 
tening post.  There  are  few  variations, 
and  it  is  about  the  same  at  every  listening 
post  along  the  entire  line.  The  strain  of 
standing   hour   after   hour,   looking   away 


into  nothingness,  i>  the  hardest  phase  of 

trench   Life  at    the  front. 

Men  sometimes  go  insane  at  the  front, 

and  that  is  whs    there  are  Usually  two  and 

ometimes  three  men  at  each  post.  Non- 
commissioned Officers  make  frequent  in- 
spections and  ask  the  men  how  thej  are. 
The  crash  of  ~h.ll  ,  the  whistle  of  hulk  ts, 

ami     the     Slash     ami     stab     of     fighting     ,|,, 

not  have  the  same  terrors  as  life  at   the 
lonesome  Listening  post. 

"One  of  our  men  got  a  Boche  at  nine 
hundred  yards  this  morning,"  -aid  a  Lieu- 
tenanl  coming  up.  "He  had  been  m 
the  habit  of  coining  to  a  part  of  their 
trenches  battered  by  artillery  and  -hoot- 
ing at  lis.  They  are  not  used  to  shooting 
accurately  at  that  distance.  Our  men 
-hot  three  times  at  this  German.  At  the 
first  shot  he  stopt  and  looked  around 
to  see  where  th<  bullet  came  from.  The 
third  bullet  dropt  him." 

Water  is  as  bitter  an  enemy  of  the  mod- 
ern soldier,  as  fire  and  the  seas  of  mud, 
both  in  the  trenches  and  beyond  them, 
in  which  he  often  has  to  wade  and  stand 
for  hours,  make  things  very  hard  for  him 
at  times.     The  writer  says: 

We  went  back  into  the  front  trenches, 
where  there  was  a  stretch  of  souplike  mud. 
Soldiers  with  spades  were  trying  to  ac- 
celerate the  sluggish  movement.  All  were 
standing  knee-deep  in  the  mud,  and  their 
feet  and  legs  would  be  thoroughly  soaked 
before  they  were  off  duty  and  back  in  then- 
damp  dugouts.  The  soldiers  are  cheerful, 
but  pneumonia,  as  the  result  of  this  un- 
necessary exposure,  has  already  claimed 
victims.  Why  the  men  are  not  supplied 
with  sufficient  rubber  boots  instead  of 
cloth  puttees  is  a  question  some  one  might 
answer. 

"Say,  do  you  know  there  would  be 
several  cold  steins  waiting  for  me  after 
this  day's  work  if  I  were  at  home  in 
Cincinnati,"  laughed  one  lusty  shoveler, 
who  spoke  with  a  pronounced  German 
accent. 

"Me,  too;  but  I  ain't  in  New  York," 
said  less  cheerfully  a  smaller,  dark  youth 
with  a  Jewish  nose. 

Parts  of  the  trenches  are  less  muddy, 
but  others  are  rushing  rivulets,  with  the 
water  ankle  deep.  This  gives  a  fleeting 
picture  of  how  our  men  live  on  the  front 
line.  Anybody  who  goes  through  the 
trenches  will  be  caked  with  mud  to  the 
knees,  spattered  with  mud  to  the  hips, 
and  rubbed  with  mud  to  the  elbows  and 
sides  from  scraping  the  narrow  walls. 

The  correspondent  now  witnessed  a 
little  lively  shell-firing  that  gave  him  a 
taste  of  what  the  soldier  may  expect  at  any 
moment. 

"Better  put  out  our  pipes  and  stop 
smoking,"  said  the  captain,  setting  the 
example.  "We  are  coming  to  a  listening 
post  only  thirty  yards  from  a  Hun  post. 
They  can  see  smoke  and  can  hear  us 
speaking  above  a  whisper,"  he  cautioned. 

The  post  was  the  one  where  the  Ger- 
mans captured  a  man  a  few  nights  ago. 
There  were  three  men  in  it  to-day.  One 
was  a  full-blooded  Indian  and  one  a  half- 
breed  Indian  named  Polis. 

"Must  keep  down  lower,"  said  one 
of  the  Indians.  "They  were  trying  to 
snipe  us  a  few  minutes  ago.  We  can 
see  their  listening  post  through  the  mirror- 
box  telescope,  but  we  dare  not  stick  up  our 
heads  to  look." 

The  other  Indian   might,    indeed,  have 
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19  HOURS  to  a  GALLON 
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Low    Cost    Cooking 


Thorough  rapid  cooking  and  baking 
at  much  lower  cost  than  with  either 
gas,  coal  or  wood,  make  Detroit  Vapor 
Stoves  a  perfect  answer  to  the  national 
demand  for  economy  in  food  and  fuel. 

Wickless  Burners 

They  are  like  gas  stoves  in  construc- 
tion. No  wicks  or  wick  substitutes  are 
used.  Durable  iron  burners  vaporize  the 
oil  so  that  they  burn  a  gas  instead  of  a 
liquid  fuel,  giving  an  intensely  hot  blue 
flame  that  can  be  regulated 
to  any  requirement. 

The  kettles  go  on  as  soon  as 
the  match  is  struck.  Double 
walled  ovens  distribute  the  heat 
and  use  it  twice. 


DETROIT  VAPOR  STOVES 


Work    Like    Gas 


Burn  Oil,  Gasoline  or   Distillate 

Each  stove  is  complete  in  itself,  fuel  supply 
and  all.     No  piping  or  pressure  tank. 

Some  good  dealer  in  your  town  sells  Detroit 
Vapor  Stoves.  Go  to  his  store  and  ask  for  a 
demonstration.  Also  write  for  our  free  Stove 
Book  Dl.     Write  today. 


The  Detroit  Vapor  Stove  Company 


V 


Detroit,   Michigan 

The  National  Fuel  Administration  considers  the  use  o 
cook  stoves  a  very  important  help  in  the  necessary 
conservation  of  coal  for  war  purposes. 
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Use  this  coupon  today 

The   Detroit   Vapor   Stove   Co.,    Detroit,   Mich. 

Please  send  me  your  new  stove  cook  book  No.  Dl. 

Name  

Address  


/  A.     Iit,,,i,\  foi     Mini,     \6,     I'HH 
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Applying  /^Tractor 
Principle  to  a 
Power  Lawn  Mower 


Building  a  power  driven  lawn  mower  embodying  the  tractor  principle 
means  eliminating  the  complications  and  doing  away  with  the  ob- 
stacles that  have  formerly  stood  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  service 


To  understand  exactly  how  the  tractor  principle  oper- 
ates it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  way  the  simple 
h  inrt  mower  operates.  It  is  the  traction  wheels  of  the 
hand  mower  moving  over  the  ground  that  causes  the 
knives  to  revolve  and  cut  the  grass. 

It  is  the  same  simple  principle  that  we  have 
worked  out  in  this  new  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn 
Mower.  The  engine  is  mounted  on  a  substan- 
tial frame  above  the  heavy  roller.  This  roller 
is  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  engine.   The  cut- 
ting mower  is  fastened  to  the  frame  by  a 
bracket  and  two  side  braces,  and  is  sim- 
ply pushed  ahead  of  the  roller  the  same 
as  a  hand  mower  is  pushed  along. 

There  is  no  need  for  power 
from  the  engine  being  con- 
nected  la  the  cutting  mower — 
the  traction  of  the  side  wheels 

The  Advantages  Are  Quite  Plain 

The  advantage  of  pushing  the  mower  ahead  of  the 
machine  instead  of  connecting  the  power  to  the  mower 
is  obvious.  It  eliminates  the  possibility  of  damage, 
should  the  knives  suddenly  strike  some  obstruction. 

Sticks,  bones,  and  pieces  of  cloth  or  other  obstructions 
will  occasionally  find  their  way  into  the  very  best  kept 
lawns.  This  obstruction  getting  between  the  blades  and 
the  bottom  plate  may  stop  the  machine  instantly.  If 
the  engine  is  connected  direct  to  the  cutting  knives,  it 
is  this  sudden  stop  which  causes  trouble  by  injuring 
and  possibly  breaking  some  part. 

The  Ideal  being  of  the  tractor  type,  can  not  be  injured 
in  the  slightest  by  suddenly  running  into  some  obstruc- 
tion, because  the  traction  wheels  slip  and  no  damage 
is  done. 

Simplified   Construction 

The  design  of  this  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  is  so 


Complete  Outfit  with  Extra  Cutting  Mower  and  Castor 


simple  that  it  can  safely  be  called  a  machine  that  is  not 
only  fool-proof  but  practically  accident-proof.  We  have 
done  away  with  all  necessity  of  complicated  clutches  to 
wear  and  get  out  of  adjustment.  The  single  cylinder 
engine  is  of  very  simple  construction,  with  hit-and-miss 
governor  and  jump  spark  ignitions 

Extra  Set  of  Blades 

We  furnish  with  every  machine,  an  extra  cutting 
mower.  No  matter  how  constantly  a  machine  may  be 
operated,  you  can  always  keep  a  set  of  sharpened  knives 
on  hand,  so  one  set  of  knives  can  be  taken  out  and 
another  one  substituted  in  two  minutes'  time. 

Very  Economical 

One  man  with  an  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  can  do  as 
much  work  as  five  or  six  men  with  hand  machines.  This 
is  most  important  when  labor  is  scarce.  At  a  very  nomi- 
nal expense,  the  Ideal  will  keep  your  grass  cut,  rolled 
and  in  the  pink  of  condition.  In  these  times  when  labor 
is  so  badly  needed  for  industrial  and  agricultural  work, 
there  is  every  reason  why  the  Ideal  should  be  employed 
wherever  there  is  grass  to  be  cut. 

Keeps  the  Lawn  Well  Rolled 

Of  course  with  the  Ideal  you  roll  your  lawn  every  time 
the  grass  is  cut — this  eliminates  considerable  extra  labor. 
However,  we  furnish  as  regular  equipment  a  small  cas- 
tor, which  may  be  substituted  for  the  cutting  knives  so 
that  the  machine  may  be  used  as  a  lawn  roller  only  when 
needed .  The  weight  of  the  machine  when  used  as  a  roller 
is  approximately  500  pounds.  When  heavier  rolling  is 
needed,  more  weight  can  easily  be  placed  in  the  machine. 

Cuts  Four  to  Five  Acres  a  Day 

The  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  has  a  30-inch  cut.    A 

man  with  one  of  these  machines  can  mow  from 

four  to  five  acres  a  day  on  an  operating  expense 

of  about  fifty  cents  for  fuel  and  oil. 

The   operator  has  practically  nothing  to  do 

except  to  guide  the  machine. 

At  the  operator's  left  hand  is 

located  a   lever  for  stopping 

and  starting.  The  lever  works 

a  belt  tightener,  as  the   ma- 


Ideal  is  so  easily  handled  that  it  can  be  run  practically 
any  place  where  a  hand  mower  can  be  operated. 

10  Days'  Free  Trial 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  we 
will  gladly  place  one  of  the  machines  at  your  disposal 
for  10  days'  trial,  that  you  may  see  for  yourself  how 
thoroughly  and  economically  they  do  their  work. 

We  sell  the  Ideal  Tractor  Mowers  under  a  positive 
guarantee  of  satisfaction — we  do  not  claim  that  it  will 
give  satisfaction  if  used  where  the  grass  has  grown  so 
long  that  a  mowing  machine  should  be  used — but  for 
keeping  a  lawn  in  good  condition  it  will  do  the  work 
cheaper  and  better  than  any  power  mower  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  we  will  gladly  refund  money  on  any  machine 
that  fails  to  give  satisfaction  when  properly  operated. 

Where'  conditions  are  reasonable,  and  with  ordinary 
care,  the  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  should  give  good 
service  for  at  least  10  years. 

Order  Early 

On  account  of  traffic  conditions,  it  is  advisable  to 
place  order  as  early  as  possible,  to  ensure  having  the 
machine  ready  for  the  early  spring  work. 

You  can  buy  the  Ideal  through  your  local  dealer,  or 
where  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  we  will  ship  direct 
from  factory.  Write  today  for  complete  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

R.  E,  OLDS,  Chairman 
420  Kalamazoo  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 

New  York  Office:  270  West  St. 


IDEAL 


Chicago  Office: 
163-171  No.  May  St. 


Mowers  can  be  changed 
by  removing  the  two  cot- 
ter pins  at  'A." 
To  change  to  lawn  roller, 
remove  the  cotter  pins 
at  "A"  and  the  bracket 
"B,"  and  attach  the 
roller  and  bracket  **D." 

The  lever  "E*'  is  used 
for  stopping  and  start- 
ing- no  other  levers  are 
required. 


Every  Ideal  Tractor  Power  Lawn  Mower 
sold    complete    with    extra    cutting 
mower  so  that  a  sharp  set  of  knives 
can  always  be   kept  on  hand,  and  a 
castor    to    use    for    con- 
verting  the  outfit  into  a 
lawn  roller.    By  getting 
a    machine    with     these 
necessary  extras  you  are 
insured  uninter- 
rupted    service 
and  complete 
satisfaction. 


chine  is  operated  by  a  belt 
driven  from  the  engine  to  the 
roller.  This  method  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for 
a  complicated  clutch — it  is 
simple,  safe  and  sure. 

Cuts  Close  to  Walks, 

Flower  Beds  and 

Shrubbery 

With  the  Ideal  a  man  can 
work  very  close 
up  to  the  walks, 
shrubbery   and 
flower  beds.  The 
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been  a  statue.    Motionless  he  stood  peering 

straight  ahead,  saying  nothing  hut  hearing 
and  seeing  everything.     The  instincts  of  a 

soldier  were  horn  in  him,  tho  this  style  of 
fighting  was  not  dreamed  of  in  the  days  of 

hi-  ancestors,  who  used   bows  and  arrows. 

"We    have    such    marked    superiority 

in  sniping  that  ue  have  practically  silenced 
the  German  snipers,"  said  tin-  captain. 
"When  wo  first  entered  the  trenches  the 
Germans  were  sniping  all  the  time  and 
picking  off  our  men.  Hut  we  are  better 
shots  than  they." 

For  more  than  "an  hour  our  guns  had 
been  working  .steadily.  The  Germans 
were  silent  as  if  the  opposite  hills  were 
empty,  instead  of  being  honeycombed  with 
trenches  and  gun  emplacements.  Sud- 
denly they  let  loose  with  a  roar,  directing 
their  tire  on  the  sector  toward  which  we 
were  walking.  At  least  fifty  high  ex- 
plosive shells  seemed  to  hit  one  hundred 
yards'  of  the  front  in  the  space  of  five 
minutes. 

"(let  down.  Don't  let  them  see  us 
here,  or  they  will  be  starting  their  shells 
on  this  sector,"  warned  the  captain. 

The  reason  for  the  presence  of  the  air- 
planes was  now  explained  as  the  American 
batteries  started  firing  slowly  and  regularly 
while  we  were  going  through  a  ditch  higher 
than  our  heads  toward  the  front.  It 
was  the  first  clear  day  in  weeks.  Our 
batteries  were  engaged  in  spotting  the 
enemy  trenches.  Each  shot  was  reg- 
istered by  an  airplane  showing  whether 
it  was  accurate,  over,  or  short,  to  enable 
the  gunners  to  secure  the  exact  range. 

The  correspondent  and  his  guide  worked 
along  the  trenches  until  they  reached  the 
sector  at  which  the  German  bombardment 
was  directed.  At  that  moment  the  firing 
suddenly  stopt  and  the  men  emerged 
from  the  dugouts  into  which  they  had 
ducked  for  protection.  A  sergeant  saw  a 
man  roll  and  light  a  cigaret. 

"You,  MoGuire,  stop  smoking  that 
cigaret  or  you  will  have  them  shooting 
over  in  this  direction  again,"  ordered  the 
sergeant  in  a  tense  whisper.  The  soldier 
was  just  getting  the  makings  going  nicely. 

"It  wasn't  anything  your  men  did, 
sergeant,  that  started  the  bombardment," 
said  the  captain.  "They  are  retaliating 
for  our  firing  all  the  afternoon." 

"They  always  seem  to  pick  our  sector," 
said  a  lieutenant  coming  up.  "Every  one 
of  us  was  knocked  flat  when  the  first  shell 
exploded.  One  corporal  had  his  nose  cut 
by  a  flying  stone.  We  were  in  the  midst  of 
a  foot  inspection,  and  you  would  have 
laughed  to  see  the  men  running  barefoot 
through  the  cold  mud." 

The  men  were  laughing  and  kidding 
each  other.  That  the  close  call  had 
shaken  their  nerve  never  occurred  to  one. 
It  seemed  like  a  "chewing  match"  be- 
tween the  innings  at  a  baseball  game. 
One  soldier  picked  up  his  shoes  which  he 
had  left  on  the  firing  step  on  the  side  of 
♦  b."  trench  and  found  that  a  piece  of 
shrapnel  had  cut  through  the  uppers. 
As  many  as  could  gathered  around  him  to 
make  comments  and  poke  fun  at  him 
because  he  was  obliged  to  wear  leaky  shoes. 
Another  took  his  shoulder  pack  off  the 
parapet  and  discovered  that  a  jagged  hole 
had  heen  cut  through  the  handle  of  his 
trench  spade.  He  probed  into  the  blanket 
and  brought  out  a  splinter  of  steel  from  a 
shell.  Closeness  of  danger  was  only  a 
cause  for  further  animated  discussion. 

Two  of  the  shells  in  this  sudden  burst 
of  vindictive   firing  fell   close   enough   to 


pile    dirt     into    the    trenches.      Finally     we 

reached  a  place  'hat  was  impassable.     Two 

soldiers    were    .-landing    there    with    rifles 
guarding  the  end. 

"We  go  over  the  top  and  across  to  the 

next  sector  only  after  dark,  sir,"  explained 
one. 

"1  am  willing  to  take  a  chance,"  said 
the  captain. 

"1  guess  they  will  not  waste  a  shot 
at  one  man." 

"  It   is  all  righl   with  me,"   1   said.     "  I 

agree." 

"  Keep  ten  \  an  Is  a  part ,  and  step  lively," 
said  the  captain  as  he  Btarted.  We  were 
in  plain  view  of  the  enemy,  and  also  in 
easy  range.  However,  the  Germans  were 
either  not  looking  or  did  not  care  to  waste 
a  shot.  We  crossed  the  two  hundred 
yards  with  no  further  mishap  than  getting 
nearly  mired  in  a  shell  crater. 

"Get  down!  (let  down!"  was  the  shout 
we  heard  as  we  slid  into  the  trench  on  the 
other  side,  where  four  engineer  officers 
were  inspecting  the  wreck  of  the  ditch. 

"It  is  dangerous  here,"  said  one. 

"It  is  dangerous  everywhere  out  here," 
replied  the  captain. 

After  the  boom  of  the  big  guns  died 
away  the  machine  guns  took  up  their  work, 
and  their  constant  staccato  continued 
until  dawn,  always  the  most  critical  period 
of  a  soldier's  day.  As  the  darkness  fell 
the  small  party  was  able  to  climb  out  of  a 
communication  trench  and  cut  across  the 
fields.  On  the  way  the  correspondent  got 
some  interesting  facts  as  to  the  soldiers' 
viewpoint. 

"None  of  the  officers  nor  men  com- 
plains of  danger,  hard  work,  nor  bad 
weather,"  said  an  officer.  "Long  hours 
and  responsibility — that  is  what  tires 
the  men  as  well  as  the  officers.  Some 
officers  have  a  chance  to  steal  a  few  minutes 
of  sleep  in  seventy-two  hours.  The  men 
never  know  when  they  will  he  called  out 
for  duty.  That  is  why  reliefs  of  robust 
men  are  not  held  in  the  trenches  more  than 
a  few  days  at  a  time." 

We  were  passing  a  camouflaged  Amer- 
ican battery  when  we  heard  the  dull  whiz 
of  a  German  shell  overhead.  While  it 
was  still  humming  in  the  air  we  saw  the 
flash  of  an  explosion  behind  the  battery 
and  then  heard  a  crash.  Three  other  shells 
followed  the  first,  but  one  failed  to  explode. 
Then  the  American  battery  let  go  all  four 
guns  at  once  in  reply  to  the  German  an- 
noyer,  and  once  more  the  region  was 
silent. 

Such  is  a  bird's-eye  sketch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army  after  a  brief  seasoning  in  the 
trenches.  It  is  not  a  veteran  army,  but  it 
is  typical  of  all  here  ami  all  those  coming. 
It  is  composed  of  sons  of  all  nations  of 
the  world,  from  the  cold  north  to  the  sunny 
tropics.  Some  are  regulars  and  old  cam- 
paigners and  others  are  militiamen  whose 
training  is  a  mixture  of  the  manual  of 
arms  and  social  perfection.  There  are 
also  national  army  men  whose  previous 
knowledge  of  war  was  limited  to  dis- 
tinguishing the  business  end  of  a  gun.  In 
the  melting  pot  of  the  trenches  all  become 
soldiers.  Already  they  are  anxious  to  go 
over  the  top. 

The  latest  American  prisoner  was  taken 
because  he  would  not  run  from  the  Ger- 
mans, tho  hopelessly  outnumbered.  The 
Army  here  is  up  on  its  toes  and  ready  to 
pitch  in.  It  is  up  to  the  nation  at  home  to 
back  the  men  up.  Just  now  it  is  more 
important  to  ship  boots  and  other  similar 


Uncle  Sam 
Gives  Warning 

In  a  recent  bulletin,  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gives  this  warn- 
ing against  the  serious  danger  of 
keeping  perishable  foods  without 
proper  refrigeration: 

"No  matter  how  carefully  milk  is 
handled  between  the  farm  and  home, 
or  how  pure  it  is  when  delivered— it 
will  quickly  become  an  undesirable 
food  if  carelessly  handled  in  the 
home.  Milk  must  be  kept  cool  to  pre- 
vent the  bacteria  from  multiplying. 
If  left  for  only  a  short  time  in  the 
summer  heat  it  will  spoiL" 


Sanitary  Refrigerators 


keep  milk  and  all  perishable  foods 
fresh,  healthful  and  free  from  taint  or 
odors. 

The  McCRAY  System  insures  a  con- 
stant circulation  of  cold,  dry,  purified 
air  through  every  food  compartment, 
which  refrigerates  perfectly.  Germs, 
bacteria  and  microbes  cannot  live  in 
this  cold,  dry   air. 

Any  McCRAY  Refrigerator  can  be 
arranged  with  outside  door  for  icing 
from  the  side  or  rear  porch.  This 
permits   the   milkman   to  put  the  milk 

on  the  ice   immediately it   also   keeps 

the  iceman  with  his  muddy  tracks  out- 
side your  kitchen  and  relieves  you  en- 
tirely of  this  annoyance. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  which  illustrates  and 
describe-;  a  srreat  variety  of  stodk  sizes  for  every  re- 
quirement— ranganx  in  price  fr«>m  $W  up.  Special 
sizes  are  built  to  order  for  particular  requirements 
or  to  match  the  interior  finish.  Write  for  it  NOW 
— before  you  forget. 

No.  93  for  Residences 

No.  62  for  Meat  Markets 

No.  71  for  Grocers  and  Delicatessens 

No.  51  for  Hotels.  Restaurants  and  Clubs 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

824  Lake  Street  Kendallville.  Ind. 

Salesrooms  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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A  Home  Toure  Proud  Of 

It  takes  so  little  time  and  effort  to  make  your 
home  the  bright,  well-cared-for,  attractive  place 
you  want  it  to  be,  when  you  know  how  to  go 
about  it.  All  you  need  is  a  paint  brush  and  a 
few  cans  of  Lucas  Paints. 

There  is  a  Lucas  product  purposely  made  for 
every  purpose:  Lucas  VelvO'Tone  Finish,  to  give 
the  hand-rubbed  effect  to  furniture  or  wood' 
work;  Lucas  Lu-Co-Flat,  to  make  your  walls 
sanitary,  washable,  clean;  Lucas  Varnishes,  for 
your  floors;  Lucas  Stains  and  Lucas  Enamels, 
for  woodwork  or  furniture;  Lucas  products  for 
every  possible  use  about  the  home.  Every  one 
is  as  reliable  as  the  well-known  Lucas  Tinted 
Gloss,  the  exterior  paint  which  has  been  stand' 
ard  among  paints  for  sixty-nine  years. 


Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purpose 


Our  decorative  department  will  give  you 
suggestions  on  any  decorating  question, 
tell  you  what  products  to  use  and  how  to 
use  them.  A  handsomely  illustrated  book, 
"The  Art  of  Interior  Decoration,"  sent 
on  receipt  of  6c  in  stamps. 


fe^iS 


Office  212 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


N(1WEVERY 

lll/ff  WOMAN 
Can  Save  on  Food 
and  Fuel===== 


Saving  is  necessary  nowadays. 
And  all  agree  that  a  good  Fire« 
lessCookeristhebesteconomy. 
Dr.  Garfield,  U.  S.  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator, urges  every  family  to 
use  a^irelessCooker.  lam  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  every  woman 
to  have  my  money-saving 


FIRELESS  COOKER 

Every  home,  every  purse  can  be  exactly 
suited.  Styles  and  sizes  vary  from  this  large, 
3-compartment  cooker  to  a  small  one-hole 
model  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

ORDER   NOW    Aluminum  lined  through- 

30  Days'  Free  Trial       0U'-/nH  "'mljfJnTu 
DirectfromFactory     X " °n 

I  guarantee  to  suit  you  or  ' 
return  your  money.  Roasts  ,'  *t 

meats,  bakes  cakes,  pies,  f 

vegetables— everything, ,' 
and  it  keeps  in  all  the  flavor. 
Cheap  cuts  and  coarse  veg- 
etables  are   delicious 
cooked  the  Rapid  Way. 

Get  My  Free  Book 

Full  of  good  recipes  and 
helps  to  keep  down  liv- 
ing cost ;  address  quickly 

William  Campbell  Co. 
Dept.  150  Detroit,  Mich. 


TRADE      ym  /^^  Wtk        MARK 


Let  "Yale"  protect  you 

If  your  house  and  its 
people  and  contents  are 
worth  protecting, 
they    surely    are 

worth  protectingr/gAr. 

Throughout  the  world — 
in  homes  and  business 
buildings,  in  jovernment 
service,  afloat  and  ashore 
— Yale  locks  and  builders' 
hardware  are  giving  right 
protection  and  security 
to  life  and  property. 

Yale  Products  for  sale 
by  Hardivare  Dealers 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 
9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 

Chicago  Office: 
77  East  Lake  Street 

Canadian  Yale  &Towne  Ltd., 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


<2^^ 

Tl\fihir.ewd  housewife  will  order  the  "WHITE  MOUNTAIN"  because  it  preserves  foods,  fruit* 
and  delicacies  in  their  rich  original  relish  and  uses  the  smallest  amount  of  ice.  Economy  that 
saves  health  and  money.  Buy  a  "WHITE  MOUNTAIN"  and  join  over  a  Million  Homes  that 
use  them.     Wrire  for  illustrated  catalogues  and  booklets. 


REFRIGERATORS 


j\v*      company       *< 
Nashua,  n.h 


mall     art  id.-     than     major » generals.      In 

!••■<•<  ni  v.i.i,-  id.  roads  have  been  lull  of 
tinting  generals  coming  for  tightseeing 
and  then  returning  to  the  stafc 

Military  obser  ing  how  our 

nun  oonduel   them  in   the  Bupreme 

test  Of  tin  trendies,  agree  thai  America 
will  have  a  great  Army;  x.me  .-ay  it  will 
be  the  greatest  arm\  in  the  world.  Hut 
all  attach  a  big  •-ii'."  They  always  add 
"  if  America  sends  it   over." 


A  FIGHTING  KENTU<  k  I  \  S  MEETS  AD- 
VENTURE    ON   THE   WESTERN   FROM 


FEAR  God  and  keep  your  head 
down!" 

Such  is  the  first  warning  given  to  every 
man  going  down  into  the  trenches  to  face 
the  skilful  marksmanship  of  the  Boche 
sharpshooters,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert 
to  pick  off  the  unwary  Tommy  or  Sammy 
who  is  careless  enough  to  show  an  eyebrow 
above  the  sand-bags.  The  men  who  look 
out  across  No  Alan's  Land  have  no 
time  for  anything  but  essentials,  as  this 
terse  and  pithy  command  clearly  indi- 
cates, and  the  fate  of  those  who  forget 
this  supreme  fact  is  apt  to  be  swift  and 
painless. 

Of  the  many  thrilling  accounts  of  life 
in  the  trenches  under  fire  that  have  been 
published  in  the  last  year  or  two,  none  is 
more  vivid  and  stirring  to  the  blood  than 
the  story-  of  the  experiences  of  a  hardyT  son 
of  the  Blue  Grass  State  who  decided  in 
October,  1915,  that  being  free,  white, 
and  twenty-one,  it  was  his  manifest  duty 
to  strike  a  blow  for  democracy.  So  he 
traveled  in  hot  haste  to  Canada  and  en- 
listed in  the  Canadian  Grenadier  Guards. 
His  subsequent  adventures  are  graphically 
detailed  in  the  book,  "Best  o'  Luck" 
(George  H.  Doran  Company),  that  he 
wrote  after  he  was  invalided  home  with  a 
Distinguished  Conduct  Medal  for  con- 
spicuous gallantry.  Sergeant  Alexander 
MeClintock  wields  a  facile  pen,  and  the 
pages  of  his  book  make  highly  fascinating 
reading. 

German  bullets  are  by  no  means  the  only 
unpleasant  incidents  of  trench  life,  it  would 
seem.  "The  trench  rats,"  says  a  writer  in 
The  Argonaut  in  a  lengthy  review  of  this 
book,  "were  a  perpetual  nuisance  and  one 
not  to  be  abated,  apparently,  by  any  of 
the  resources  of  science."  Says  Sergeant 
MeClintock: 

About  the  only  amusement  we  had 
during  our  long  stay  in  the  front  trenches 
in  Belgium  was  to  sit  with  our  backs  against 
the  rear  wall  and  shoot  at  rats  running 
along  the  parapet.  Poor  Macfarlane, 
with  a  flash  of  the  old  humor  which  he 
had  before  the  war,  told  a  "rookie"  that 
the  trench  rats  were  so  big  that  he  saw 
one  of  them  trying  on  his  greatcoat.  They 
used  to  run  over  our  faces  when  we 
were  sleeping  in  our  dugouts,  and  I've 
seen  them  in  ravenous  swarms  burrow- 
ing in  the  shallow  graves  of  the  dead. 
Many  soldiers'  legs  are  scarred  to  the 
knees  with  bites. 

A  striking  picture  of  a  raid  is  then  cited, 
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The  Paige  "Larchmont  Four  Passenger' 
on  Bn  a  I  Street,  Philadelphia 


'Jhe  Moslr  Seaukiful  Car  in  A) 


mericn 


THE  new  Paige  "Larchmont  Four  Pas- 
senger"  made  its  first  bow  to  the  public 
at  the  New  York  automobile  show.  It 
was  an  instantaneous  success.  It  is  probably 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  other  model  on 
exhibition. 


Since  that  time,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
Detroit  have  added  their  whole-hearted 
endorsements.  Everyone,  apparently,  con' 
cedes  this  model  first  place  among  the  new 
creations.  Inasmuch  as  production  -will  be 
limited,  we  suggest  that  you  inspect  the 
"Larchmont,1  without  delay. 


PAIGE-DETROIT    MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY,     DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 
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The  Miracle  of  the  Marne 


The  battle  of  the  Marne 
halted  the  rush  of  the  Ger- 
mans towards  Paris.  It 
aroused  the  French  to 
'superhuman  bravery.  They 
fought  as  if  led  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
herself. 

The  Marne  was  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  power  of 
patriotism  with  its  back 
against  the  wall.  The  same 
sacrifice  of  self,  the  same 
love  of  country  and  unity 
of  purpose  that  inspired  the 
French  people  must  inspire 
us,  and  we  must  win  the  war . 


We  are  sending  our  best 
manhood  to  fight  for  us. 
They  must  be  armed,  fed 
and  clothed,  cared  for 
through  sickness  and 
wounds.  This  is  the  work 
of  every  individual  as  well 
as  the  Government. 

It  is  the  proud  duty  of 
the  Bell  System  to  coordi- 
nate its  purpose  and  equip- 
ment to  the  other  factors 
in  our  national  industrial 
fabric,  so  that  the  manu- 
facture and  movement  of 
supplies  to  our  boys  abroad 
be  given  right  of  way. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


A  New  Book  That  Shows 
Correct  English  at  a  Glance 


Just  Published — A  New  Idea  in  Helps  for  tlie  Busy 
Business  Man  in  the  Shape  of  a  Compact  Book,  Vest- 
Pocket  Size,  that  will  Answer  the  Most  Perplexing  Ques- 
tions in  English  Grammar  Simply  and  Immediately. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

By  JAMES  A.  HENNESY 

This  wonderful  little  book,  which  is  literally  packed 
with  just  the  information  you  want,  covers  all  the  more 
important  rules  of  grammar,  the  errors  most  frequently 
made  in  speech  and  writing,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
vexed  questions  of  usage   that  confuse  us  all  at  times. 

Just  the  Book  for  the  Busy  Worker 

For  those  who  are  in  a  hurry,  or  who  have  not  the  time  to 
devote  to  hunting  through  more  pretentious  works.it  will 
come  as  a  godsend.  To  the  man  of  business,  the  speaker, 
writer,  stenographer,  correspondent,  etc..  it  will  prove 
an  invaluable  aid.  With  it  in  your  pocket  you  can 
avoid  all  the  ordinary  mistakes  in  speaking  or  writing. 

Cloth,   5K  x  3  inches,  35  cents;  Full  Leather,  65  cents. 
Postage  2  cents  additional. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-380  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 
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Quick  Relief  for  Husky,  Hoarse,  Tickling  Throats 
25c  at  all  Drug  Stores.  Sample  for  two-cent  stamp 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  NIP-A-CO  laxative  cold  tablet* 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  sharp- 
er than  new— in  10  seconds.  For  all 
Safety  Razors.  Quick,  velvety 
shaves  for  life  with  wonderful  new 

Rotastrop 

Just   drop   blade    in.   turn   handle. 
Nothing  to   pet  out  of  order.    Ma- 
chine gives      heel  and  toe  action," 
just  like  a  barber  strops  a  razor. 
lO  Days  Free  Trial — write 
for    booklet.       Send    name    of 
nearest  dealer  and  state  make 
of  razor. 
Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  240,  Dayton,  O. 


which  Leaves   very  little  to  the  imagina- 
tion.    S;t\  -  the  Si  rgi  <nt: 
At   la-i   oame  the  night  whin  we  were 

to  go     "over    tin-    top,  No   M 

Land,  ami    have    a    frolic    with  Frit/,  in  hit 

own  bailiwick.     I  am  endeavoring  to  i,. 
accurate  ami  truthful  as  possible  in  t] 
Btoriee  of  my  soldiering,  and  1  am  therefon 
compelled  to  say  thai  then-  wasn't  a  man 

in  the  sixty  who  didn't  show  the  >train 
in  his  pallor  and  nervousness.  Under 
orders,  we  discarded  our  trench-heln 
and  substituted  knitted  skull-caps  or  i, 
tin  covers.  Then  we  blackened  our  hands 
and  faces  with  ashes  from  a  camp-fire. 
Alter  this  they  loaded  us  into  motor-trucks 
and  took  us  up  to  "Shrapnel  Corner," 
from  which  point  we  went  in  on  foot. 
Just  before  we  left,  a  staff  officer  came  along 
and  gave  us  a  little  talk. 

"This  is  the  first  time  you  men  have 
been  tested,"  he  said.  "You're  Canadian b. 
I  needn't  say  anything  more  to  you. 
They're  going  to  be  popping  them  off  at  a 
great  rate  while  you're  on  your  way  acn 
Remember  that  you'd  better  not  stand  up 
straight,  because  our  shells  will  be  going  over 
just  six  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground — 
where  it's  level.  If  you  stand  up  straight 
you're  likely  to  be  hit  in  the  head,  but  don't 
let  that  worry  you,  because  if  you  do  get 
hit  in  the  head  you  won't  know  it.  So 
why  in  hell  worry  about  it?"  That  was 
his  farewell.  He  jumped  on  his  horse  and 
rode  off. 

The  point  we  were  to  attack  had  been 
selected  long  before  by  our  scouts.  It  was 
not,  as  you  might  suppose,  the  weakest 
point  in  the  German  line.  It  was,  on  the 
contrary,  the  strongest.  It  was  considered 
that  the  moral  effect  of  cleaning  up  a  weak 
point  would  be  comparatively  small,  where- 
as to  break  in  at  the  strongest  point  would 
be  something  really  worth  while.  And,  if 
we  were  to  take  chances,  it  really  wouldn't 
pay  to  hesitate  about  degrees.  The  section 
we  were  to  raid  had  a  frontage  of  150 
yards  and  a  depth  of  200  yards.  It  had 
been  explained  to  us  that  we  were  to  be 
supported  by  a  "box  barrage,"  or  curtain 
fire  from  our  artillery,  to  last  exactly 
twenty-six  minutes.  That  is,  for  twenty- 
six  minutes  from  the  time  when  we  started 
"over  the  top,"  our  artillery,  several  miles 
back,  would  drop  a  "curtain"  of  shells  all 
around  the  edges  of  that  150-yard  by 
200-yard  section.  We  were  to  have  fifteen 
minutes  in  which  to  do  our  work.  Any 
man  not  out  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen 
minutes  would  necessarily  be  caught  in 
our  own  fire,  as  our  artillery  would  then 
change  from  a  "box"  to  pour  a  straight 
curtain  fire,  covering  all  of  the  spot  of  our 
operations. 

Our  officers  set  their  watches  very  care- 
fully with  those  of  the  artillery  officers 
before  we  went  forward  to  the  front 
trenches.  We  reached  the  front  at  11  p.m., 
and  not  until  our  arrival  there  were  we 
informed  of  the  "zero  hour" — the  time 
when  the  attack  was  to  be  made.  The  hour 
of  12:10  had  been  selected.  The  waiting 
from  eleven  o'clock  until  that  time  was 
simply  an  agony.  Some  of  our  men  sat 
stupid  and  inert.  Others  kept  talking  con- 
stantly about  the  most  inconsequential 
matters.  One  man  undertook  to  tell  a 
funny  story.  No  one  listened  to  it,  and  the 
laugh  at  the  end  was  emaciated  and  ghastly. 
The  inaction  was  driving  us  all  into  a  state 
of  funk.  I  could  actually  feel  my  nerve 
oozing  out  at  my  finger-tips,  and,  if  we 
had  had  to  wait  fifteen  minutes  longer  1 
shouldn't  have  been  able  to  climb  out  of 
the  trench. 

The  raid  is  preceded  by  an  intensified 
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"The  A.  B.  C.  Super-Electric 
Is  a  Perfect  Home  Washing  Machine 


» 


"I  have  had  a  washing  machine  in  my  laundry  ever  since  they  have  been  on  the 
market.  But  never  until  I  bought  the  A.  B.  C.  Super-Electric,  did  I  find  one  which 
realized  every  ideal  of  what  a  home  washing  machine  should  be.  It  completes  my 
washing  in  far  less  time  than  has  ever  been  possible  before,  yet  produces  even  better 
results  than  I  supposed  could  be  obtained. 


"My  Super-Electric  is  absolutely 
noiseless  in  operation;  there  is  no  vibra- 
tion, jerk  or  jar  when  the  cylinder  re- 
verses.    It  is  equipped  with  socket- 


bearing  casters  so  that  it  can  be  con- 
veniently moved  about  and  the  motor 
detaches  so  easily  that  I  use  it  in  a 
dozen  places  in  my  household." 


A.  B.  C. 

SUPER-ELECTRIC 

WASHER 


Do  your  washing  and  wringing  electri- 
cally on  the  A.  B.  C.  Super-Electric.  It  will 
relieve  you  of  hours  of  hard  drudgery  and 
give  you  more  time  for  Red  Cross  and 
other  patriotic  activities.  It  will  save 
money  every  week  on  laundry  bills  and  your 
linens  and  clothes  will  last  much  longer 
than  when  washed  the  old  fashioned  way. 

Altorfer  Bros.  Co.  (Established  1903), 
well  known  as  makers  of  reliable  washing 
machines,  have  in  the  A.  B.  C.  Super-Elec- 
tric produced  the  most  highly  perfected 
washing  machine  that  skilled  ingenuity  and 
a  real  knowledge  of  home  laundry  needs 
can  devise.  They  offer  it  to  the  public  as 
an  achievement  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  busy  American  housewife. 

The  Super-Electric  works  well  with  farm 
lighting  outfits. 


Fipht    Pnints 

of 

Superiority 

1. 

2. 

Full       floating,       double-bearing      drive 
shaft. 

Wringer  swings,  locks  and   operates   in   any 
position. 

5. 
6. 

Cylinder    reverses    every  revolution,  causing 
greater  water   agitation   which   "speeds  up" 
the  entire  process. 

Quick  release  on  wringer. 

3. 

Made   of   metal   throughout   with    exception 
of  the  wringer  frame  and  revolving  cylinder 
or  drum. 

7. 

Noiseless    operation  —  no   vibration,   jerk   or 
jar  when  cylinder  reverses. 

4. 

Runs    in    oil.        Friction    reduced    to    a 
minimum. 

8. 

Motor   easily   detached   and   used   for    other 
household  duties. 

No  matter   how  your   washing    is    done,  you  will    be    interested    in   the    Super-Electric. 
Booklet  "Who  Washes  Your  Clothes?"  also  Illustrated  Descriptive  Folder  free  on  request. 


^rWERHSHERSi 

k AltdvtcrBros  Co.^ 


ALTORFER  BROS.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Power  Washers 

Executive  Offices:  Dept.  36,  Peoria,  111.     Factories:  Roanoke  and  Peoria,  111. 

DEALERS  should  not  overlook  this  sales  opportunity 
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It  took  me  just  three  minutes  to  iron  this  tablecloth! 
But  of  course  I  did  it  on  my  Simplex ! " 


"The  ironing  of  a  tablecloth  was  always 
the  most  dreaded  piece  of  my  ironing.  To 
get  the  desired  gloss,  I  started  with  the  cloth 
quite  wet. 

Then  it  took  at  least  30  minutes  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  (and  when  I  was  very 
particular,  nearer  an  hour)  to  get  it  perfectly 
dry.  Today,  on  my  Simplex  Ironer,  I  finished 
this  cloth  beautifully  in  just  3  minutes. 


"This  is  only  a  single  item.  I  repeat 
this  time-saving  stunt  every  week  on 
my  husband's  shirts,  my  own  lingerie 
and  aprons,  towels,  doilies  and  dresser 
scarfs. 

And  curtains  which  used  to  take  a  half 
day  to  stretch  I  now  finish  in  a  few  min- 
utes. They  come  out  beautifully  and  al- 
ways hang  straight." 


The  Simplex  Ironer  completes  a  four-hour  ironing  in  one  hour 
at  a  total  fuel  cost  of  4/.   Is  easy,  pleasant,  and  safe  to  operate. 


Electric  Drive  Simplex  for  homes  with  electric 
current.  Power  ironer  for  the  farm  or  washing 
machine  user.  Hand  Power  Simplex  for  the 
home  without  gas  or  electricity. 


Can  be  had  on  easy  payments  and  on  approval. 
Durably  made  to  last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  our  free 
illustrated  book,  "Clean  Linen  in  Abundance." 
Also  illustrated  story,  "Aunt  Eliza  from  Boston." 


Consult  our  Service  Department  in  planning  and  arranging  your  home  laundry — no  obligation. 

AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO.,  506-168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

We  also  make  Ironing  Machines  and  Equipment  for  the  Small  or  Hand  Laundry,  Hotel,  Institution,  etc.    Write  for  catalog. 
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bombardment,  and  this  in  turn  warn-,  the 
Germans,  who  throw  up  flares  and  search 
the  ground  with  their  machine  guns.  The 
account  proceeds: 

\Vc  sneaked  out,  single  file,  making  our 
wav  from  shell-hole  to  shell-hole,  nearly 

:ill  the  ''""'  (,n  all-fours,  crawling  quickly 
over  the  flat  places  between  the  holes; 
The  Germans  had  no1  sighted  us,  bul  they 
were  squirting  machine-gun  bullets  all 
over  the  place  like  a  man  watering  a  lawn 
with  a  garden-hose,  and  thej  were  bound 
to  gel  some  of  us.  Behind  tie  1  heard 
cries  of  pain  and  groans,  but  this  made 
little  impression  on  my  benumbed  in- 
telligence. From  the  mere  fact  that  what- 
ever had  happened  had  happened  to  one  of 
the  other  sections  of  ten  and  not  to  mv 
own,  it  seemed,  some  way  or  other,  no 
affair  to  concern  me.  Then  a  man  in 
front  of  me  doubled  up  suddenly  and  rolled 
into  a   shell-hole.      That    simply    made    me 

remember  very  clearly  that  1  was  not  to 
stop  on  account  of  it.  It  was  some  one 
else's  business  to  [tick  that  man  up.  Next, 
according  to  the  queer  psychology  of 
battle,  I  began  to  lose  my  sensation  of 
fear  and  nervousness.  After  ]  saw  a  second 
man  go  down,  1  gave  my  attention  prin- 
cipally to  a  consideration  of  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  German  parapet  ahead  of 
us,  picking  out  the  spot  where  we  were  to 
enter  the  trench.  It  seems  silly  to  say  it, 
but  1  seemed  to  get  some  sort  of  sati>- 
factioh  out  of  the  realization  that  we  had 
lost  the  percentage  which  we  might  be 
expected  to  lose  going  over.  Now,  it 
seemed,  the  rest  of  us  were  safe  until  we 
should  reach  the  next  phase  of  our  under- 
taking. 

I  heard  directions  given  and  I  gave 
some  myself.  My  voice  was  firm,  and 
I  felt  almost  calm.  Our  artillery  had  so 
torn  up  the  German  barbed  wire  that  it 
gave  us  no  trouble  at  all.  We  walked 
through  it  with  only  a  few  scratches. 
When  we  reached  the  low,  sand-bag 
parapet  of  the  enemy  trench  we  tossed 
in  a  few  bombs  and  followed  them  right 
over  as  soon  as  they  had  exploded.  There 
wasn't  a  German  in  sight.  They  were  all 
in  their  dugouts.  But  we  knew  pretty  well 
where  every  dugout  was  located,  and  we 
rushed  for  the  entrances  with  our  bombs. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  going  just  as  we 
had  expected  it  to  go.  Two  Germans 
ran  plump  into  me  as  I  rounded  a  ditch 
angle,  with  a  bomb  in  my  hand.  They 
had  their  hands  up  and  each  of  them 
yelled: 

"  Mercy,  Ka m<  rod!" 

I  passed  them  back  to  be  sent  to  the 
.rear,  and  the  man  who  received  them  from 
me  chuckled  and  told  them  to  step  lively. 
The  German  trenches  were  practically  just 
as  we  had  expected  to  find  them,  accord- 
ing to  our  sample.  They  were  so  nearly 
similar  to  the  duplicate  section  in  which 
we  had  practised  that  we  had  no  trouble 
finding  our  way  in  them.  I  was  just 
thinking  that  really  the  only  tough  part 
of  the  job  remaining  would  be  getting 
back  across  No  Man's  Land,  when  it 
seemed  that  the  whole  earth  behind  me 
rose  in  the  air.  For  a  moment  I  was 
stunned  and  half  blinded  by  dirt  blown 
into  my  face.  When  I  was  able  to  see,  I 
dwovered  that  all  that  lay  back  of  me 
was  a  mass  of  upturned  earth  and  rock, 
with  here  and  there  a  man  shaking  him- 
self or  scrambling  out  of  it,  or  lying  still. 

The  soldier  all  the  world  over  is  a 
fatalist.  The  men  on  the  fighting-line  in 
France  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.     Hear 
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on<  of  themselves  on  their  simple  ram- 
ming up  of  destiny: 

The  philosophy  of  the  British  Tommies 

and   the   Canadians   and    tin    Australians 

on  the  Soniine    was  a   remarkable  reflection 

of  their  fine  courage  through  all  that  lull. 
They    go    about    their    work,    paying    no 

attention   to  the  flying  death  about    them. 

"If  Frit/,  has  a  shell  with  your  name  and 
number  on  it,"  said  a  British  Tommy  to 

Hi'  one  day,  "you're  going  to  gel  it 
whether  you're  in  the  front  line  or  seven 
miles  back.      If  lie  hasn't,  you're  all  right." 

Fine  flghters,  all.    Ami  the  Scotch  kilt 
lovingly    called    by    the     Germans    "the 
women  from  hell,"  have  the  respect  of  all 

armies.        We     saw     little     of      the     pm 
except    a    few   on   leave.      All   the   men    were 
sell-sacrificing   to  one  another    in   that    big 
melting-pot  from  which  SO  few  ever  emerge 
whole.     The  only  things  it  is  legitimate  to 

steal    ill    the    code    of    the    trenches    are    rum 

and  "fags"  (cigarets).  Every  other  pos- 
session is  as  safe  as  if  it  were  under  a 
^  ale  lock. 

The  exact  method  in  which  tic  so-called 

"curtains  of  tire"  are  laid  down  is  very 
clearly    and   graphically    described    by    our 

soldier-author: 

While  I  was  at  the  front  I  had  oppor- 
tunity   to   observe    three   distinct    types   of 

barrage-fire)  the  "box,"  the  "jumping,'' 
and  tin'  "creeping."     The  "box,"  1    have 

already  described  to  you,  as  it  is  Used  m  a 
raid.  The  "jumping"  plays  on  a  certain 
line  for  a  certain  interval  and  then  jumps 
to  another  line.  The  officers  in  command 
of  the  advance  know  the  intervals  of  time 
and  space  and  keep  their  lines  close  up  to 
the  barrage,  moving  with  it  on  the  very 
second.  The  "creeping"  barrage  opens 
on  a  certain  line  and  then  creeps  ahead 
at  a  certain  tixt  rate  of  speed,  covering 
every  inch  of  the  ground  to  be  taken.  The 
men  of  the  advance  simply  walk  with  it, 
keeping  within  about  thirty  yards  of  the 
line  on  which  the  shells  were  falling. 
Eight-inch  shrapnel  and  high-explosive 
shells  wire  used  exclusively  by  the  British 
when  I  was  with  them  in  maintaining 
barrage  -  tire.  The  French  used  their 
"seventy-fives,"  which  are  approximately 
of  eight-inch  caliber.  Of  late,  1  believe, 
the  British  and  French  have  both  added 
gas-shells  for  this  use  when  conditions 
make  it  possible.  The  Germans,  in  es- 
tablishing a  barrage,  used  their  "whiz- 
bangs,"  slightly  larger  shells  than  ours, 
but  they  never  seemed  to  have  quite  the 
same  skill  and  certitude  in  barrage  bom- 
bardment that  our  artillerymen  had. 

To  attempt  to  picture  the  scene  of  two 
barrage-fires,  crossing,  is  quite  beyond  me. 
You  see  two  walls  of  flame  in  front  of  you, 

one  where  your  own  barrage  is  playing, 

and  one  where  the  enemy  guns  are  tiring, 
and  you  see  two  more  walls  of  flame 
behind  you,  one  where  the  enemy  barrage 
is  playing,  and  one  where  your  own  guns 
are  tiring.  And  amid  it  all  you  are  deafened 
by  Titanic  explosions  which  have  merged 
into  one  roar  of  thunderous  sound,  while 
acrid  fumes  choke  and  blind  you.  To  use 
a  fitting  if  not  original  phrase,  it's  ju>t 
"Hell  with  the  lid  off." 

•  The  wound  t  hat  terminated  the  Kentucky 
fighter's  career  with  the  Canadian  force- 
was  received  during  a  hot  brush  with  the 
enemy  on  special  duty  at  the  battle  of  the 
Somme.  Major  Lewis,  in  command  of 
that  section,  sent  for  him: 

J,  "McClintock,"   said  he,   "I   don't   wish 
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No  ordina  ry 
tooth  brush  can 
do  what  the 
Pro- phy- lac  -tic 
doe8  —  clean  the 
backs  of  the  teeth 
and  in-between. 

Look  carefully  for 
the  iiamt  and  Yellow 
Box  when  you  buy. 

Florence  Mfg.  Co. 

14  Pine   Street 
Florence,  Mass. 

<  anadiap  Add  i 
(33  Cor iH tine   Bldg. 
Montreal,  Canada. 

Sole  IfanufftCtuXeni  i,( 

Pro  I'hy    Ii4.--tir  iiml  Flon>DC« 

Kcepclean  Toltet  lirusbca 


Everyman's  Pledge 

Imerica  shall 
win  this  war! 

T  II  I.K  KFORE,  I 
\\  ill  work,  I  will  sive, 
I  w ill  sacrifice,  I  will 
endure.  I  will  light  — 
cheerfully,  and  to  my 
utmost  —  as  if  the 
whole  i*sue  of  the 
struggle  depended  on 
me  alone. 
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The 
ordir\evry  toothbrush. 
^  merely  brushes  / 
^  the  surfaces 
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The  tooth 
brush  that  really, 
k  cleans  between 


the  teeth 
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Inflamed  gums  —  the 
cause  of  tooth-base  decay 


JUST  as  the 
strength  of  a 
building  is  depen* 
den  I  upon  its  foun- 
dations, so  are 
healthy  leeth  dc 
pendent  upon 
healthy  gums. 

Permit  the  Rums  to 
become  inflamed  or 
fiabbied  and  you  weak- 
en (he  foundation  of 
the  leech.  This  condi- 
tion is  called  Pyorrhea 
(Rings'  Disease).  Loos- 
emng  of  teeth  is  a  di- 
rect result.  And  spongy 
receding  gums  invite 
painful  tooth-base  dc 
cay.  They  act.  too,  as 
so  manv  doorways  for 
the  organic  disease 
germs  which  cause  the 
fatal  diseases  of  mid- 
life. 

Pyorrhea  (  Riggs' 
Disease)  attacks   four 
out  of  five  people  who 
ere  over  forty.     And 
many  under  that  age 
also.  Its  first  symp'om 
is  tender  gums.  So  you 
should   look   to   your 
gumsl    Use  Forhan's. 
which  positively  pre- 
vents Pyorrhea  if  used 
jn  time  and  used  con- 
sistently.    It  quickly 
relieves  tender  or 
bleeding  gums.    It 
makes  the  gums  hard- 
Mr  and.  accordingly, 
gives  to  the  teeth  the 
sound     foundations 
they  need.     It  also 
scientifically    cleans 
the  leeth,  which  feel 
particularly    smooth 
to  the  tongue  after 
using  Forhan's. 

If  gum-  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in. 
Start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
special  treatment 

30c  and  55c  tubes, 
all  druggists. 

FOR  HAN  CO.. 
196    6th  Ave..  N.  Y. 

Sonri  for 

I  i  i.il  Iiil.e  I  r.'<- 

DDISON'S    ESSAYS 

Selected.    With  Portrait.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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No  country  home 
comfort  equals  that  of 
running  water.  With- 
out it  the  country  home 
is  merely  a  country 
house. 

And  you  need  not  be 
without  tliis  wonderful 
convenience  in  kitchen, 
bathroom,  laundry,  barn, 
gaiage,  and  for  fire  pro- 
tection. No  matter  where 
you  live  there  is  a  KE- 
WANEE  Water  Supply 
System  to  fit  your  needs. 

They  are  simple  to  op- 
erate; and  thousands  of 
user-,  know  the  unfailing 
service  of  Kewanee  qual- 
ity. 

Send  for  free  bulletins  on 
these  Kewanee  specialties: 

Sewage  Disposal  Systems 
Electric  Light  Plants 
Water  Supply  Systems 

Kewanee  Private  Utilities  Co. 

[Formerly  Kewanee  Water 

Supply  Co.) 

404  So.  FRANKLIN  STREET 
KEWANEE,  ILL. 


ANEE     ( 
/PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 


■  ml  you  to  am  special  hazard,  and    o 

far  as   that    unis    we're  all  going  to  gat 

more  or  leM  >•(  a  dilating.      Hut    1    want    Id 

put    that    machine   gun    winch    hai    been 
gh  ing  us  so  much  trouble  out  of  action." 

I  km  u  very  will  the  machine  gun  he 
meant.  It  was  in  a  concrete  emplace- 
ment, walled  ami  roofed,  and  the  devil* 
in  charge  of  it  Beemed  to  be  descendants 
of  William  Tell  ami  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
They  always  knew  whal  was  coming  ami 
Lad  their  guns  accurately  trained  on  it 
before  n   came. 

"If  you  are  willing,''  said  Major  Lewis, 
"I  wish  you  to  select  twenty-five  men  from 
the  company  and  go  after  that  gun  the 
minute  the  order  comes  to  advance.  Use 
your  own  judgment  about  the  men  and 
the  plan  for  taking  the  gun  position.    Will 

you  go?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answered.  "I'll  go  and 
pick  out  the  men  right  away.  I  think  we 
can  make  those  fellows  shut  up  shop  over 
there." 

"  Good  boy!  "  he  said.  "  Youil  try,  all 
right." 

1  started  away.     He  called  me  back. 

"This  is  going  to  be  a  bit  hot,  Mc- 
Clintock,"  he  said,  taking  my  hand. 
"I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck,  old  fellow — 
you  and  the  rest  of  them."  In  the 
trenches  they  always  wish  you  the  best  of 
luck  when  they  hand  you  a  particularly 
tough  job. 

1  thanked  him  and  wished  him  the  same. 
I  never  saw  him  again.  He  was  killed  in 
action  within  two  hours  after  our  conver- 
sation. Both  he  and  my  pal,  Macfarlane, 
were  shot  down  dead  that  morning. 

When  they  called  for  volunteers  to  go 
with  me  in  discharge  of  Major  Lewis's 
order  the  entire  company  responded.  I 
picked  out  twenty-five  men,  twelve  bayonet 
men  and  thirteen  bombers.  They  agreed 
to  my  plan,  which  was  to  get  within 
twenty-five  yards  of  the  gun  emplacement 
before  attacking,  to  place  no  dependence 
on  rifle-fire,  but  to  bomb  them  out  and 
take  the  position  with  the  bayonet.  WTe 
followed  that  plan  and  took  the  em- 
placement quicker  than  we  had  expected 
to  do,  but  there  were  only  two  of  us  left 
when  we  got  there — Private  Godsall,  No. 
177,063,  and  myself.  All  the  rest  of  the 
twenty  -  fi,ve  were  dead  or  down.  The 
emplacement  had  been  held  by  eleven 
Germans.  Two  only  were  left  standing 
when  we  got  in. 

When  we  saw  that  the  gun  had  been 
silenced  and  the  crew  disabled,  Godsall 
and  I  worked  round  to  the  right  about 
ten  yards  from  the  shell-hole  where  we  had 
sheltered  ourselves  while  throwing  bombs 
into  the  emplacement  and  scaled  the 
German  parapet,  inen  we  rushed  the 
gun  position.  The  officer  who  had  been  in 
charge  was  standing  with  his  back  to  us, 
firing  with  his  revolver  down  the  trench 
at  our  men  who  were  coming  over  at 
another  point.  I  reached  him  before 
Godsall  and  bayoneted  him.  The  other 
German  who  had  survived  our  bombing 
threw  up  his  hands  and  mouthed  the 
Teutonic  slogan  of  surrender,  "Mercy, 
Kamerady  My  bayonet  had  broken  off 
in  the  encounter  with  the  German  officer, 
and  I  remembered  that  I  had  been  told 
always  to  pull  the  trigger  after  making  a 
bayonet  thrust,  as  that  would  usually  jar 
the  weapon  loose.  In  this  case  I  had  for- 
gotten instructions.  I  picked  up  a  German 
rifle  with  bayonet  fixt,  and  Godsall  and  I 
worked  on  down  the  trench. 

The  German  who  had  surrendered  stood 
with  his  hands  held  high  above  his  head, 
waiting  for  us  to  tell  him  what  to  do. 
He  never  took  his  eyes  off  of  us,  even  to 


look  at  his  officer,  Lying  at  bis  feet.  \ 
moved  down  the  trench  he  followed  ,,._ 
still  holding  hii  hands  up  ami  repeating, 
"Mercy,  Kameradl"  At  the  next  trench 
angle  we  look  live  more  prisoners,  and  a. 
(iodsall  bad  been  slightly  wounded  in  Un- 
arm, I  turned  the  Oaptivet  OVBT  to  liiin  and 
ordered  him  to  take  them  to  the  rear 
Just    then    the    men    of    our    second    wave 

came  over  the  parapet  like  a  lot  of  hurdlers. 

In  live  minutes  we  had  taken  the  rest  of  the 
Germans  in  the  trench  section  prisoners, 
had    reversed    the    lire    steps,    and    had 

turned  their  own  machine  guns  against 
those  of  their  retreating  companies  that 
we  could  catch  sight  of. 

Badly  wounded  in  the  knee  a  little  later, 
the  sergeant  took  refuge  in  a  shell-hole. 
Four  German  prisoners  on  their  way  to  the 
rear  were  requisitioned  as  stretcher-hearers 
and  carried  him  in  on  an  improvised 
litter.     He  continues: 

It  was  a  trip  which  was  not  without 
incident.  Every  now  and  then  we  would 
hear  the  shriek  of  an  approaching  "coal- 
box,"  and  then  my  prisoner  stretcher- 
bearers  and  I  would  tumble  in  one  indis- 
criminate heap  into  the  nearest  shell-hole. 
If  we  did  that  once,  we  did  it  a  half-dozen 
times.  After  each  dive,  the  four  would 
patiently  reorganize  and  arrange  the 
improvised  stretcher  again,  and  we  would 
proceed.  Following  every  tumble,  how- 
ever, I  would  have  to  tighten  my  tourni- 
quets, and  despite  all  I  could  do  the 
hemorrhage  from  my  wound  continued  so 
profuse  that  I  was  beginning  to  feel  very 
dizzy  and  weak.  On  the  way  in  I  sighted 
our  regimental  dressing-station  and  signed 
to  my  four  bearers  to  carry  me  toward 
it.  The  station  was  in  an  old  German 
dugout.  Major  Gilday  was  at  the  door. 
He  laughed  when  he  saw  me  with  my  own 
special  ambulance  detail. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  he  asked. 

"Most  of  all,"  I  said,  "I  think  I  want  a 
drink  of  rum." 

He  produced  it  for  me  instantly. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "my  advice  to  you  is 
to  keep  on  traveling.  You've  got  a  fine 
special  detail  there  to  look  after  you.  Make 
'em  carry  you  to  Poizers.  It's  only  five 
miles,  and  you'll  make  it  all  right.  I've 
got  this  place  loaded  up  full,  no  stretcher- 
bearers,  no  assistants,  no  adequate  supply 
of  bandages  and  medicines,  and  a  lot  of 
very  bad  cases.  If  you  want  to  get  out 
of  here  in  a  week,  just  keep  right  on 
going  now." 

As  we  continued  toward  the  rear  we 
were  the  targets  for  a  number  of  humorous 
remarks  from  men  coming  up  to  go  into 
the  fight. 

"Give  my  regards  to  Blighty,  you  lucky 
beggar,"  was  the  most  frequent  saying. 

"Bli'  me,"  said  one  cockney  Tommy. 
"There  goes  one  o'  th'  Canadians  with  an 
escort  from  the  Kaiser." 

Another  man  stopt  and  asked  about 
my  wound. 

"Good  work,"  he  said.  "I'd  like  to 
have  a  nice  clean  one  like  that  myself." 

I  noticed  one  of  the  prisoners  grinning 
at  some  remark  and  asked  him  if  he  under- 
stood English.  He  hadn't  spoken  to  me, 
tho  he  had  shown  the  greatest  readiness 
to  help  me. 

"Certainly  I  understand  English,"  he 
replied.  "I  used  to  be  a  waiter  at  the 
Knickerbocker  Hotel  in  New  York."  That 
sounded  like  a  voice  from  home,  and  1 
wanted  to  hug  him.  I  didn't.  However, 
I  can  say  for  him  he  must  have  been  ;> 
good  waiter.    He  gave  me  good  service. 
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How  to  Have 

Abundant  Food  for  the  Home 

Here  is  the  most  convenient  and  practical  way  to  observe  food  and  fuel  con- 
servation. It  is  approved  by  government  and  canning  experts.  With  Conservo 
you  may  can  14  quart  jars  of  fruit  or  vegetables  at  one  time — with  Con- 
servo  you  can  cook  an  entire  meal  over  one  burner  of  your  stove— the  fuel 
saving  soon  pays  for  Conservo.  It  opens  up  a  wonderful  field  of  food  sav- 
ing for  every  family.  Conservo  cooked  meals  are  delicious,  healthful. 
Foods  are  cooked  in  their  own  moisture  without  adding  water,  thus  valuable 
mineral  salts  and  juices  are  saved,  and  shrinkage  in  meats  prevented. 

Conservo 


3 


Si 


Conserves  Fruit— Vegetables— Fuel— Food— Time 


Since  you  can  prepare  the  daily  meals 
and  also  do  canning  at  the  same  time 
in  Conservo  you  can  put  up  a  large 
amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables  this 
summer  with  hardly  any  extra  effort, 
and  you  will  experience  a  new  deli- 
cacy of  flavor  possible  only  by  this 
canning  method,  as  the  rare  flavor 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
retained. 

Conservo  is  a  great  fuel  saver 
since  it  enables  you  to  prepare  an 
entire  meal  over  one  burner.  Con- 
stant watching  not  necessary.  Put 
in  the  food,  then  you  can  attend  to 
other  affairs  without  worry  about 
the  cooking,  because  things  can't 
burn  in  Conservo. 

Conservo  helps  fill  your  pantry 
with  food;  saves  fuel;  gives  you  more 


time  and  comfort;    better  cooking; 
and  lessens  cooking  worry. 

Here  is  one  of  the  many  testimon- 
ials received: 

The  "Conservos"  we  recently  or- 
dered from  you  are  so  satisfactory 
that  I  would  like  to  have  you  ship 
two  more  by  express  to  our  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  rack, 
Lakewood,  X.  J. 

Yours  very  truly, 

P.S.  Ridsdale,  Secy, 
National  Emergency  Food 
Garden  Commission. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

FREE:  Valuable  Book,  "Secrets  of 
Cold-Pack  Canning,"  gives  full  infor- 
mation for  canning  all  fruits,  vege- 
tables, meats,  etc.,  and  a  number  of 
delicious  Conservo  cooking  recipes. 

Mail  coupon  today. 


Send 

Coupon 

for 

Free  Book 


Toledo 
~y  Cooker  Ca 


SECRETS  OF 
COLD  PACK/ 

CANNING  , 

*    Toledo,   Ohio. 

/      Send  Free  Book. 

/"Secrets  of   Cold- 
Pack  Canning."   and 
/   Delicious  Conservo 
*     Recipes. 

'My  dealer"s  name ~ 

/  Name  •    


Address 


Toledo  Cooker  Co.,     DePt.  53,     Toledo,  Ohio 
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I "SeeDcid!  lis  Adjustable 

That's  the  first  thing  she  mentions — adjustability.    That's  the  first  tf\fi 
thing  the  hardware  dealer  told  her  about.  Natural  enough.  Every  .jjl' 
gardener  knows  what  a  job  it  is  to  cultivate  a  garden  with  the    ,||)| 
ordinary  garden  tools.     Some  rows  are  narrow  and  some     ,||l 
are  wide.     The  same  tool  won't  fit  them  all — unless    Al\ir 
==     it's  adjustable.    This  feature  of  the 
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DULL-EA5U 

ADJUSTABLE 
GARDEN  CULTIVATOR 


makes  it  in  great  demand  every-  j  \ i ' 

where.  Among  garden  tools  it's 
"one  of  the  big  sellers" — ex-  i 
cellent  for  preparing  the     ,  1 1 '  •  1 1 1 


soil  for  seeding,  ideal       ill* 
for  cultivating — an      ■  | ) ' 
all-around  gar-       .))' 
den  maker.      ,t|r 

il1 


The 
*  jjM''    Pull-Easy 
(1        is  instantly 
adjustable  to 
any  width  from  7 
to  18  inches.    On  nar- 
j|U'       row  rows  you  can  culti- 
jllt'        vate  right  up  close  to  the 
plants  without  injuring  them. 
The  full  width  of  any  row,  up  to  18 
inches,  can  be  cultivated  at  one 
stroke. 


Used  by  200,000  | 
Gardeners       I 


It  is  doubtful  if  any  garden  tool  3F: 

ever  leaped  into  the  public's  = 

favor  so  quickly.     Every  gar-  j= 

dener  is  interested  in  the  Pull-  £E 

Easy.    Over  200,000  gardeners  = 

use  this  handy  tool.    Over  200  ss 

hardware  and  implement  rr 

jobbers  handle  it.     Most  deal-  — 

ers  in  garden  tools  sell  it.  = 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  z^ 

your  name  and  your  dealer's  name  on  -~ 

the  margin  of  this  advertisement,   tear  — 

out  and  mail  to  us  with  $1.50  ($2.00  in  rz 

Canada)  and  you  will  receive  your  Pull-Easy  -^ 

promptly  by  parcel  post,  prepaid.  = 

Dealers — Write  Your  Jobber  Today  = 

|      THE  PULL-EASY  MFG.  COMPANY,  321  Barstow  Street,  Waukesha,  Wis.  | 

Canadian  Address — 3S  Colborne  Street,  Toronto,  Ont.  — 
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THE  FARMER  BOY  WHO  WILL  PAINT 
HISTORY   FOR   US 


TO  have  a  brush  with  the  Germans  i> 
i!i<'  ambition  of  every  Yankee  boy  in 

France,  t>ut  one  chap  who  i>  going  over 
there  will  take  his  brush  with  him.  1 1  i -■ 
work  will  be  to  picture  for  posterity  the 
brushes  the  other  fellows  have  with  Fritz. 
Hi-  name  is  Harvey  Dunn,  his  heighl  is 
six  feet,  and  people  who  know  him  saj 
that  if  any  unsuspecting  German  should 
be  reckless  enough  to  break  through  the 
lines  to  where  Harvey  is  painting  pictures 
the  poor  Teuton  will  never  know  what 
hit  him.  Harvey  is  an  illustrator  and  sells 
pictures  to  editors,  and  if  what  the  funny 
papers  say  is  true,  six  feet  of  brawn  is  a 
fine  thing  to  have  in  arguing  a  point  in 
art  criticism.  Mr.  Dunn's  gospel  of  art 
has  some  excellent  qualities.  He  stated 
it  thus  to  a  New  York  Sun  interviewer: 

"Art  is  greater  than  any  country  can 
ever  he,"  he  said,  ''and  I  am  proud  of  im- 
part in  it. 

"1  want  to  paint  the  truth;  but  if  there 
is  anything  I  can  not  tolerate  it  is  having 
people  say:  'How  natural  it  is!"  about  a 
picture.  And  the  next  thing  is  for  them 
to  inquire:  "What  is  this  supposed  to  be?' 
It  isn't  supposed  to  be  anything;  it  is,  and 
if  it  is  not  immediately  obvious,  then  I 
have  failed. 

"All  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  spirit  of 
a  thing.  If  I  have  set  that  down  I  have 
finished  my  work.  People  talk  a  great 
deal  about  will  power  and  what  can  be 
done  by  that  means.  But  I  think  that  by 
will  you  can  do  nothing. 

"As  soon  as  you  have  conquered  your 
opinions  and  your  will  power  you  are 
ready  to  start  on  your  picture.  Without 
this  and  inspiration  you  can  do  nothing. 

"Jesus  Christ  was  the  only  man  who 
ever  knew  his  job.  He  said,  'Of  myself 
I  am  nothing.'  Nothing  fine  in  this  world 
i>  produced  without  God's  help,  and  as 
soon  as  you  have  humiliated  yourself  and 
conquered  your  will  you  are  a  fit  purveyor 
of  the  true  and  beautiful." 

He  is  a  South  Dakota  product,  we  read 
further,  and  his  father  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed when  the  son  preferred  art  to 
the  pleasant  pastime  of  plowing  from 
tlawu  to  dark  with  a  five-horse  team. 
Father  is  reconciled  now,  however.  Says 
Miss  Chloe  Arnold,  the  Sun  writer: 

Mr.  Dunn  is  thirty-three,  about  six 
feet  tall,  with  blond  hair  and  luminous 
eyes  which  speak  of  tremendous  strength, 
spiritual  and  physical.  It  was  while  he 
was  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  studying  with 
Howard  Pyle  that  he  met  and  married  his 
wife.  They  have  two  children,  Bobby  and 
his  baby  sister,  who,  unlike  stage  children, 
enjoy  buttons  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
can  yelp  with  the  best.  But  for  all  these 
traits  they  appeared  to  be  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  in  that  household. 

As  we  sat  in  the  studio  night  came  on. 
Mr.  Dunn  took  up  his  violin  and  played 
dance  tunes,  the  names  of  which  sophis- 
ticated ears  do  not  know.  But  they  took 
him  back  to  South  Dakota,  where  he  was 
born,  for  he  has  traversed  the  Sunset 
Trail,  and  there  is  yet  about  him  an  air  of 
the  plain,  a  bigness  to  be  found  in  none 
but  true  pioneers. 

One  day  back  in  1879  the  elder  Dunn 


nrafi   following  a    hinder  on  Jim    Hastings's 

farm  in  Minnesota  when  Thomas  Ells- 
worth happened  to  pa--  that  was  with  his 
Biz-male  team  and  all  his  worldly  goods 
in  a  prairie  schooner.  It  chanced  that  one 
of  I  he  mules  became  lame,  and  so  young 
Dunn  and  Ellsworth  fell  into  conversation. 
The  resull  was  that  in  an  hour  or  SO 
Dunn  found  himself  in  the  wagon,  bound 
for  South  Dakota  to  take  up  a  claim.  Of 
course  at  that  time  he  did  not  foresee  that 
one  day  he  would  have  a  famous  BOH  ait- 
ting  in  his  studio,  alternately  fiddling  and 
telling  of  his  boyhood.  Neither  did  hi- 
intuition  help  him  to  look  ahead  to  tin1 
time  when  Mrs.  Dunn,  whom  at  that  time 
he  had  not  married,  would  have  to  hold 
down  the  claim  alone. 

Harvey  Dunn's  father  got  his  loo  acres 
of  land  from  the  Government,  and  with 
great  difficult}  got  twenty  acres  of  it 
plowed.  But  he  could  not  hope  to  get 
on  long  without,  oxen  of  his  own  and 
some  one  to  keep  the  home  tires  burning. 
So  he  went  to  Minnesota,  married,  and 
thought  of  going  back. 

But  try  as  he  might  he  could  not  get 
the  needed  farming  implements  together. 
He  had  a  good  start,  including  a  ladder,  a 
wagon,  $7,  and  a  wife.  The  ladder,  espe- 
cially, shows  that  he  had  an  insight  into 
what  would  make  him  popular  with  the 
neighbors  by  giving  them  something  clas- 
sic to  borrow.  However,  that  was  not 
enough  to  go  on,  and  he  had  about,  re- 
signed himself  to  abandoning  the  claim. 

But  Harvey  Dunn's  mother,  whose  por- 
trait by  her  son's  affectionate  hand  hangs 
in  the  studio  at  Leonia,  was  a  pioneer 
woman.  She  told  her  husband  with  quiet 
assurance  that  she  would  go  and  stay  on 
the  land  until  he  could  come.  Which  she 
did,  landing  at  the  station  at  dark  one 
rainy  night.  Presently  her  husband  got 
the  necessary  farm  equipment  ready  and 
joined  our  plainswoman.  That  is  the  sort 
of  mother  Mr  Dunn  had. 

As  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  says,  on  the 
plains  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  boyhood. 
One  is  a  child  one  day,  a  man  the  next. 
So  it  was  with  Harvey  Dunn. 

When  he  was  about  fourteen  the  art  in- 
stinct began  to  awaken  in  the  lad.  He  would 
draw  pictures  of  things  he  knew,  not  that 
he  had  much  leisure  for  such  a  pastime. 
For  his  father  was  an  indefatigable  farmer. 
He  gave  Harvey  an  early  initiation  at  the 
plow.  As  for  breaking  horses,  nobody 
in  South  Dakota  could  equal  the  boy  of 
fifteen. 

One  day  he  discovered  something — some 
pictures  by  a  man  named  Charles  Dana 
Gibson.  He  rather  liked  the  man  because 
he  seemed  to  have  tastes  similar  to  his 
own.  So  in  the  secret  confines  of  his  own 
room  he  took  pen  in  hand  and  addrest 
this  great  man. 

He  could  not  write  openly,  because  his 
father  thought  that  Harvey  was  a  ruined 
boy,  or  at  least  that  if  he  persisted  in 
drawing  he  would  be  one.  The  lad  would 
have  made  an  excellent  farmer.  Indeed 
the  day  came  when  the  elder  Dunn  offered 
his  son  three  hundred  acres  of  land  if  he'd 
stay  at  home  and  work  like  a  man. 

At  last  the  answer  to  the  letter  came 
from  Gibson.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
he  said,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
lad  eager  for  a  course  in  an  art  school. 
All  of  which  he  communicated  to  his 
parents.  With  the  above  result  as  to  his 
father. 

"But   my  mother,"   he  said,   telling  it, 

"was  my  mother,  and  she  wanted  me  to  do 

whatever  I  wanted  to  and  was  happy  at." 

Autumn  came,  and  one  day  his  father 

came  home  from  town.      "I  have  something 
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"„  arc  growers  of  these 

ULBS  on  our  own  farina 
and  the  1917  acreage  waa 
double    that  of  former    y«-ars. 

FLOWERS  ALL   «C  1 
SUMMER  FOR   *P  *■ 

H  the 

Gladlol  plant- 

I   blood    may    be 

I    Mirnni'-r   tonic       I  he    Inn* 

1    j ml  (.i~  in.it 

inn  »n  lln-ir  great    -iii.i      >>t   •  .iluf*. 

ipena  and  pia(  e*i 

week,  even  to  the  laat  bud.  *  ov* 
pi  an  Una  la    April  .'nil    re- 

.'.    until  rnd 
■  .I  juiw.  ami  you  will  have  it 
until  late  Autumn. 

"Homewood"  Gladiolus 

7  j  Mo.    II ii lb..  Mint  Mini.  Mlii-4 
For  fl.M.  MAII  U)  IKII 
omen  within  fourth  postal  zone 
[6oomllei    from!  hicaeoor  New  York. 
For  further  zones  ailil  1<»  In  stump*. 

VI  <.l    I  Mil  1  s    M  I.     $-1  .25 
lilt     s  K  \K    I  OK  * 

(Ordered  alone,  price  it.  so) 

on  I  _-„.  Pbf.     li  •!••  Ired  are  arill  Include  our  No.  2 
i.\i  Large  ruts.    ColIei.tlon    of    Vegetable    Seed! 

ular  price  $1.80  ,  20  be»t  kind,,  enough  for  60  ft.     925 

garden,  and  the   above   7»   Oladloloi   bolba  prepaid     *•— 

\aughan's  Catalogue  "Gardening  Illustrated"  toes  with 

either,  or  by  mail  FREE,  l  5-'  big  pages  aval*  colored  inserts. 

t    S  Gov't  Vaughan's  Seed  Store 

license  n.ss  w  .  H.iMtolpb  Si.    Deal.  0     <IIH»UO 

No.Gjl074         U-4S  Barclay  Stral     H.pi.  D,   \t  «  ¥ORB 


Help  save  the  song  birds 

The  sonj,'  birds  will   prove  a  very 

great  asset   in   tiie   present  war. 

They  destroy  the  insects  and  save 

millions  of  bushels  of  grain 

nnually. 

It  is  your  duty  to  protect  them,  fur. 

nisu  them  homes  for  raising  their  young 

.lit  of  tn's  spri"?-    You  will   be  repaid  a 

oak.  ry-    thousandfold.     They  will  free  your 

press,    grounds  and  garden   from  insects 

clipper""   an<*  Pes,s  a"d  gladden  your  heart 

coping      with  their  beautiful  songs. 

A  DODSON  BIRD  HOUSE 

for  every  kind  of  bird.  You  can  attract  any  bird  you  \*:tnt  — 
simply  put  up  a  Dodson  house  and  they'  11  come  back  year  after 
year.  FREE  Bird  Book  sent  on  request,  illustrating  Dod^m 
line,  giving  prices.  Also  l>eautilul  colored  bird  picture  tree. 
Write  today  to       JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 

President.  American  Audubon  Association 

730  Harrison  Avenue  Kankakee.  III. 

Dodson'e  Sparrow  Trap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community  of 

these  grain  eating  peat*.     Prxee  $6. 


YOU  CAN 
EARN    A 


BIG  INCOME 

selling  HOW  TO  LIVE,  the  wonderful  new  book  on 
health  that  has  taken  the  country  by  storm.  100.000 
sold  in  the  oast  few  months.  Written  by  America's 
greatest  physicians — Wiley,  Blue,  Gorgas,  Chittenden , 
Gulick,etc.  Cloth,  Ji.oo  net;  special  discount  to  agents. 
Address  Mr.  Hadley,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
New  York  City.  X.  V. 
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-Once 
Grotun 

A I  mays 
Grocun 

Mike  this 
your  best  year. 
your  garden 
will  be  beautiful  and  more  productive 
if  you  plant  Maule's  seeds.  Every  lot 
is  te-ted  for  health,  vigor  and  growing 
power  before  the  seeds  are  sent  to  you. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  pages  fall  of  valuable  plant-  PRCC 
ing  and  gardening  information  rlvEiEi 

Write  for  it  today. 

Include  10c  for  a  packet  of  Maule's 
Giant  Pansies— the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  known. 

You  save  money  and  get  fresh  seeds 
when  you  bay  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2119  Arch  Street  PhiU..  Pa. 
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{Mothers 

TCeepajarof 
3iusterole  handy 

Goodness  gracious! 
Everybody's  coughing  and 
how  are  we  going  to  move 
that  old  congestion  'way 
inside  ?  "A  good  old-fash- 
ioned mustard  plaster"  says 
somebody.  Fine  —  if  only 
it  would  not  blister ! 

How  about  Musterole? 
The  very  thing !  Give  us 
that  pure  white  ointment. 
Rub  it  in  over  the  place.  It 
won't  blister.  And  can't 
you  just  feel  how  it  gets 
down  underneath  the  skin 
and  penetrates? 

Musterole  is  made  of  oil 
of  mustard  and  other  home 
simples.  Just  rub  it  on  the 
skin.  It  goes  down  to  the 
seat  of  the  congestion. 
There  it  generates  heat. 
But  it  is  a  peculiar  non- 
blistering  heat.  That  heat 
disperses  the  congestion. 

But  the  most  peculiar  part  of 
Musterole  is  that  a  few  moments 
after  you  have  applied  it  you  feel 
nothing  but  a  delighting  sense  of 
coolness.  And  relief  is  usually 
immediate. 

Congestion  and  coughing  usu- 
ally go  when  that  clean,  pure, 
'white  ointment  searches  them  out. 

Musterole  comes  in  30c  and  60c  jars 
— hospital  size  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


HtUUIflt  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big-  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2.000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  S3, 004)  to  110,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  op.  Our  course  and  service  is  tinder  the  super- 
vision of  a  large  staff  of  C.  P.  A's.  including  William  B.  Castenholz. 
A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of 
Illinois:  Wm.  Arthur  Chase,  LL.M.  C.  P.  A.,  Ex-Secretary  Illinois 
btate  Board  of  Accountancy;  and  other  members  of  American  Insti- 
tute of  Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for 
free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University.  Dept.    352-HB    Chicago 
"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


SERVICE  FLAG 

PHOTO  EASELS 

To  display  your  soldier's  picture 
on  mantel,  dresser  or  desk. 

14  kt.  gold  plated  (roman  finish)  and 
best  hard  enamel;  .'  x  :",  inches;  postpaid, 
$1.50.  Double  frames,  hinged,  for  2 
pictures,  $3. on.  Miniatures  for  stamp 
size  photos,  1  x  l>j  inches  (use  as  easel 
or  pin),  75  cents. 


PAT  NOV  617 


Service  Flag  Pins,  best 
hard  enamel.  1  to  4  stars,  solid  gold,  $2.00  post- 
paid; sterling  silver,  $1.00;  14  kt.  gold  plate, 
50  cents. 

Easels,  miniatures  and  pins  are  excep- 
tionally well  made — real  jeweler's  finish 
Service  Flags,  very  best  wool  bunting,  1  to  5  stars,  3x2  feet, 
postpaid  $2.00.     Larger  sizes  with  more  stars  made  to  order 
for  churches,  clubs,  business  houses,  etc     Write  for  prices. 

United  Service  Flat  Co..  1153  Schofield  Bldg..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  Service  Flags  and  Pins 


for  you,  Harvey,"  he  laid.  Harvej  knew 
what  it  was  a  ticket  to  Chicago,  where 
the  nearest  arl  Bchool  was.  He  felt  that  in 
ln>  soul  and  was  glad.  Hut  he  had  to  wait. 
Harvey,"  his  father  told  him,  "Wa1  tera 
&  Li  i  are  offering  SI  .25  an  acre  for  plowing, 

and   I  took  the  jol>  lor  you." 

Harvey  Knew  that  his  father  was  of  the 
has-spoken  variety  of  mortals.  He  ac- 
cordingly Be1  to  work,  usiri^  ten  horses, 
five  to  a  -hilt,  and  plowing,  he  declan  , 
eight  acres  a  day. 

He   would   get    lip  and   be  in   the  lifld  at 

m\  o'clock,  llf  plowed  on  into  the  win- 
ter when  the  ground  commenced  to  be 
frozen.    His  brother  would  fetoh  his  lunch  at 

two  o'clock  and  five  fresh  horses.      But  the 

hoy  worked  on  desperately,  without  rest. 

It  was  a  weary  child  who  turned  in  at 
dusk  and  did  chores  and  then  protested 
t  hat  he  was  too  tired  to  stay  up.  "  Pat  her," 
he'd  say,  "1  think  I'll  hit  the  hay,"  01  such 
other  idiomatic  expression  as  was  then  in 
VOgue.      And  he'd  go  up-stairs. 

His  chamber  was  such  that  he  must 
bend  over  in  all  but  about  three  feet  of  it 
in  the  very  center,  lie  had  a  box  covered 
with  newspaper  and  in  this  all  his  trea- 
sure -draw  iny  materials  and  such  things  as 
seemed  worth  while  to  him,  pictures  cut 
from  illustrated  papers  and  the  like. 

This  was  the  dearest  time  of  day  to 
him.  He  drew  eagerly  and  frantically 
something  he  had  seen  that  day;  perhaps 
a  passing  stage  or  the  aspect  of  that 
world  there  at  sunrise;  or  a  group  of 
horses  breaking  the  stubborn  glebe. 

Down-stairs  frequently  he  would  hear 
t  he  creak  of  a  door.  For  his  father  sus- 
pected. Then  he  would  blow  out  the  lamp 
and  breathe  regularly  and  noisily,  which 
served  the  purpose.  His  father  was  then 
sure  that  he  was  in  bed. 

But  the  time  came  when  he  knew  he 
just  must  learn  to  draw.  Then  his  sis- 
ter took  him,  his  trunk  and  suit  Case  to 
Manchester,  and  he  saw  a  railroad  train 
for  the  first  time.  In  that  day  the  rail- 
road was  a  new  thing  to  Redstone  Creek, 
Poverty  Flats;  for  such  was  the  geo- 
graphical name  of  his  abode. 

He  arrived  in  Chicago  very  early  one 
morning  and  set  out  on  his  way  to  find  the 
Art  Museum. 

"Arriving  there,"  he  says,  "I  told  the 
janitor  my  intentions,  and  when  things 
opened  up  I  went  down  and  registered, 
paying  them  $17.50,  the  only  money  I 
ever  paid  for  art  education. 

"The  first  thing  I  visited  was  the  junior 
composition  class.  The  job  which  con- 
fronted the  pupils  was  to  make  three 
circles.  After  you  had  made  them  satis- 
factorily then  you  could  color  them. 

"I  had  taken  a  room  in  a  condemned 
building  with  three  other  fellOws,  making 
all  the  furniture  myself.  We  got  our  ac- 
commodations for  $5  a  month.  Well,  I  went 
home,  and  after  I  saw  what  a  fool  thing 
lines  and  circles  were  I  decided  that  if 
that  was  art  I'd  had  enough.  But  I 
plucked  up  courage  and  drew  a  picture  of 
something  I  knew — a  wagon  coming  over 
the  plain— and  went  to  the  senior  compo- 
sition class  the  next  day.  My  pains  were 
rewarded  with  praise  from  the  instructor, 
and  ever  since  then  I  have  been  supposed 
to  know  a  great  deal  about  composition. 

"I  never  did  know  anything  of  the 
theory  of  this  branch  of  art;  there  isn't 
any.  It's  all  a  matter  of  feeling.  You 
have   it,   or  you   don't  have  it."  • 

There  is  something  impressive  in  the 
method  Mr.  Dunn  used  to  get  a  studio. 
Which  was,  waiting  until  all  the  girls  had 
left  the  one  given  to  them,  and  then 
going  in. and  locking  the  door  a.nd  not  pay- 


ing !in\  attention  to  rappings.     How. 
through  the  transom  of  that   room  there 

fell     bj     intention    a    Swede     named    Suan- 

"ii.     lie  was  a  student  two,  hut  he  knew 

the    world    and    loved    arl     and     the      fi] 

principles  of  living.  To  him  Dunn  credits 
the  fostering  of  ideals  from  which  he  has 
never  t  urned. 

At  home  the  boy'8  nam.  \\a-  never  men- 
tioned, lie  hail  disappointed  his  father 
too  terribly.  But  always  hi-  mother  un- 
derstood  and    kepi     lor    him    not     only    a 

place  ill  the  house  there,  hilt  all  hi-  old 
tattered  pictures.  She  probablj  has  them 
now  with  her  up  in  the  Northwest,  in 
Saskatchewan,  where  -lie  lives.  And  as 
for  the  father,  lie  has  long  since  known 
the  truth.  His  "erring  son"  is  a  great 
man  in  his  home  province.  No  one  dis- 
putes that.  Such  was  the  hoyhood  of 
Harvey  Dunn. 


AMERICA'S   WAR-HORSES  SHARE  DAN- 
GERS   \\  ITH    BOYS   IN   KHAKI 


THE  same  dangers  that  confront  OUT 
brave  boys  in  khaki  are  shared  by  the 
friend  of  man  who  has  been  immortalized 
in  song,  story,  sculpture,  and  painting — 
the  horse.  Lots  of  people  love  horses  just 
as  affectionately  as  they  do  their  other 
friends.  Job  loved  the  war-horse  and  gives 
us  the  most  moving  picture  of  him  in  all 
literature.  His  neck  is  "clothed  with 
thunder,"  "the  glory  of  his  nostrils  is 
terrible."     Read  this: 

"He  paweth  in  the  valley  and  rejoiceth 
in  his  strength:  he  goeth  on  to  meet  the 
armed  men. 

"He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  af- 
frighted; neither  turneth  he  back  from 
1  he  sword. 

"The  quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the 
glittering  spear  and  the^shield. 

"He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierce- 
ness and  rage;  neither  believeth  he  that 
it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

"He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha! 
and  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the 
thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting." 

Not  a  bit  inferior,  we  may  believe,  are  the 
American  war-steeds,  and  they  have  been 
going  to  France  by  the  thousands  ever  since 
the  war  began.     Says  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

Fresh  from  the  fields  of  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  the 
Dakotas,  the  horses  of  war  are  being  as- 
sembled at  Camp  Funston  for  the  deadly 
work  ahead  in  the  fields  of  France  and 
Flanders.  They  are  arriving  daily  and 
are  being  issued  daily,  horses  for  the  artil- 
lery, and  the  wagon-trains,  and  for  officers' 
mounts.  Snatched  as  rudely  from  the 
occupations  of  peace  as  the  men  who  are 
training  with  them  in  the  great  camp,  they 
are  equally,  man  and  horse,  confused.  The 
ways  of  peace  are  not  the  ways  of  war.  It 
will  take  many  months  to  make  real  fight- 
ing men,  and  will  take  many  months  to 
make  war-horses  out  of  plow-horses,  and 
most  of  the  horses  are  from  the  farms. 

The  remount  station  has  a  capacity  of 
eight  thousand  animals,  and,  in  time,  it 
will  be  enlarged.  Always  there  are  several 
thousand  passing  through,  stopping  for 
twenty-one  days  at  the  station  in  quaran- 
tine. In  that  time  they  are  put  in  the  best 
possible  physical  condition  before  thej  are 
issued  to  the  various  units. 

And  just  as  our  soldier  boys  have  to  be 
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How    Corning    Laboratories    have 

made  night  driving  safe  and 

revolutionized  cooking 


G/ass — ike  most  durable  sub  stance  made  by  man  was  used  even 
before  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  thousands  of  years  ago.  Only  re- 
cently, however,  have  scientists  discovered  the  marvelous  possi- 
bilities of  technical  g/ass  as  an  eve/y-day  factor  in  our  lives. 
Corning  G/ass  Works  has  long  been  the  recognized  leader  in 
perfecting  glasses  of  new  and  special  properties. 


INAI'HORE 


Smooth  front  surf oce .     Easily 

cleaned.     Does   not  rlog 

with  dust  or  mud 


Ileal  doe\  nut  break  it 


'■he  long  range  of  the  Conaphore  beam.     Note  also  the 
height  of  the  light  ra\\< — no  possibility  of  glare 

MOTORISTS  everywhere  recognize  the 
Conaphore  as  the  ideal  automobile 
headlight  glass.  The  Conaphore  meets 
fully  every  requirement  of  headlight  laws.  It 
increases  your  comfort  and  personal  safety.  It 
makes  for  the  safety  of  others. 

The  Conaphore  throws  a  shaft  of  strong  driving 
light  500  feet  ahead  of  the  car. 

It  uses  all  the  light  but  controls  it  within  legal 
limits. 

Penetrates  fog,  dust  and  snow  because  the 
yellowish  -  tint  Noviol  Glass  (patented)  absorbs 
the  blue  and  violet  waves. 

Conaphores  are  sold  by  hardware  and  automobile 
accessory  jobbers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  PutConaphores  on  your  car  today 
and  get  a  full  season  of  safe,  pleasant  night 
motoring. 

Prices  range  from  $1.60  to  $4.00  per  pair  in  clear 
glass,  and  from  #2.40  to  #6.00  in  Noviol  glass, 
according  to  sizes. 

Conaphore    Sales    Division 
Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  inc.,  Mgrs. 


-   6   Madison  Avenue 


New  York  City 


©NAPHORE 

Range  500  ft.— No  Glare — Pierces  Fog  and  Dust 


IN    the  laboratories  of  Corning  Glass  Works 
another  wonderful  glass  has  been  developed 
— a  glass  that  is  revolutionizing  cooking— 
Pyrex. 

Bread  baked  in  Pyrex  rises  an  inch  higher;  pics 
have  under  crusts  just  like  the  top;  meats- — even 
the  tougher,  cheaper  cuts  —  are  tender;  fruits 
and  vegetables  have  a  fuller  flavor,  a  fresher 
color;  everything  is  more  delicious. 

This  is  because  Pyrex  transmits  two-thirds  more 
of  the  oven  heat  to  food  than  ordinary  pans— 
and  so  uses  less  time  and  less  fuel. 

Not  even  sudden,  violent  changes  of  temperature 
can  break  Pyrex!  Every  piece  of  Pyrex  is  guar- 
anteed not  to  break  in  the  oven. 

Think  what  this  means!  Pyrex  lasts  for  yea rs 
exactly  the  same  as  the  day  you  bought  it.  For 
Pyrex  never  rusts,  burns  out,  discolors,  flakes, 
bends  or  absorbs  odors. 

Dealers  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada 
say  thatwhenever  a  customer  buys  one  Pyrex  dish 
she  is  sure  to  return  for  more  and  more  until  she 
has  replaced  all  her  old-fashioned  pans  with 
Pyrex. 

You,  too,  will  find  Pyrex  an  amazing  advance 
from    old  -  fash- 
ioned pans. 

Send  today  for 
the  free  illus- 
trated booklet, 
"New  Facts 
About  Cook- 
ing. 


Baked  in  old-fashioned 
pan 


Baked  in  l'yrex. 


Pyrex  Sales  Division 

253  Tioga  Avenue,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

wmm 

TRANSPARENT    OVEN    DISHES 


Corning  Glass  Works 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Technical  Glass 
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Certain-teed  Products  Corporation 

Factories:  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Richmond,  Cal. 
Warehouses:  Albany,  Atlanta,  Bangor,  Me.,  Birmingham,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 


Spokane,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Wichita,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Sales  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Buffalo, 
San  Francisco,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  Minn^po'is.  Kansas  dty,  beattle 
Indianapolis,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Richmond,  Grand  Rapids,  Nashville,  Albany,  Salt  Lake  City,  Des  Moines, 
Houston,  Duluth,  London,  Sydney,  Havana. 


ROOFINGS 

Certain-teed  Hoofing — Talc  Surfaced 
Certain-teed  Hoofing — Red  or  (. 
Surfaced 

SHINGLES 

Certain-teed  Asphalt  Shingles — Red 
or  (Jreen  Surfaced 
BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Asphalt  Felts 
Blue  Plaster  Hoard 
Deadening  Felt 
Certain-teed  Insulating  Paper 
Certaht-teed  Plastic  Cement 
Certain-teed  Roof  Coating 
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adnts   -  Varnishes 

means  certainty  of  quality  and  guaranteed  satisfaction  — 

ireful  buyers.    Both  quality  and  satisfaction  are  guaranteed  In  a  bush  hich  has  eained 


seot  usability  to  manufacture  and  distribute  the  highest  quality  products  at  fair 


prii 


ertain-teed 

ofing  and  Shingles 

ition  product.     It  is  made  from 
illfully  converted  into  roofing  that 
lements. 

tficient  type  of  roof  for  all  kinds 

i  the  modern  skyscraper  to  the  farm 

jjht,  weather-proof,  clean,  sanitary, 

/  is  not  affected  by  fumes  or 

mnot  rust  or  corrode.     Its  first  cost 

.  laying  cost  low,  and  upkeep  prac- 

.>t h  i  n  g .     Certain-teed  is  guaranteed  for 

1 5  years,  according  to  thickness. 


Certain-teed 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

Made  from  the  best  quality  materials,  mixed  by  modern 
machinery  in  scientifically  correct  proportions  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  quality  paint. 

Certain-teed  Paints  and  Varnishes  are  sold  at  cost  plus 
a  small  profit.  Each  color  is  priced  according  to  its 
cost.  Paint  makers  usually  charge  the  same  for  all 
colors,  basing  their  prices  on  the  cost  of  making  the 
expensive  colors. 

The  Certain-teed  policy  puts  each  color  on  the  right 
basis.  Therefore  most  Certain-teed  Paints  cost  less  than 
competing  paints  of  anything  like  the  same  high  quality. 
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'  ii    w  Inn 

to  have 

ired  i"  combat 

tc      J     and  later  will 

prep  ■    i  atiflo 

f(M   .ill  S8  pi  xiie.     When 

is  homesick  the  arm;  veterinarians 

do  little.     And  horses  do  get   home- 

a    hoi  an>  man everoould be. 

An  oil:  pa    l>.  -lilt    a   stall   in  one  of 

barns. 

thai   animal?"  he  asks.     "Won't 

won't  drink.  Just  stands  there  and 
pines  and  mopes,  head  hanging  low,  list- 
Not  a  tiling  in  the  world  wrong 
with  it.    Temperature  is  perfeotly  normal. 

that  horse  has  losl  three  hundred 
pounds." 

"■  A  rax    of  homesickness'.'" 

"You  bet  that  horse's  homesick.  He's 
mi  down  in  the  mouth  he  doesn't  care 
whether  m-IiooI  keeps  or  not.  We've  been 
keeping  him  under  observation.  Some- 
times they  die  of  it.  Now  if  he  should 
be  hit  with  some  slight  sickness  it  might 
take  a  serious  turn  because  his  resistance 
weakened.  He's  got  it  bad.  You  can 
see  his  flesh  falling  away  day  by  day.  As 
soon  as  he  gets  back  in  the  corral  there's 
a  chance  he  will  get  over  it  if  he  picks  up 
with  a  mate.  Horses  are  just  like  men — 
exactly.  They  get  acquainted  out  in  the 
corral  and  they  make  their  friends.  Let 
two  or  three  come  in  from  the  same  farm 
and  they  stick  together  like  brothers.  Two 
lonesome  animals  strike  up  a  friendship, 
and  they  are  inseparable.  It  seems  like 
horses  of  the  same  color  get  along  better 
together,  too. 

"Another  thing  we've  found  out  is  that 
there  is  caste  among  them.  The  good- 
looking  ones  herd  together  and  they  won't 
have  any  tiling  to  do  with  the  scrubby  ones. 
Funny,  isn't  it?  They  will  eat  together, 
and  they  always  bunch  up.  Then  we  have 
tough  customers  among  them — outlaws 
we  call  'em.  Most  horses  have  decent 
dispositions,  but  you  can  pick  out  a  rowdy 
every  time.  At  the  feeding-trough  he  will 
be  biting  his  neighbor  or  reaching  across 
trying  to  nip  the  horse  on  the  other  side, 
or  trying  to  crowd  out  the  next  horse. 
Every  feeding-time  there  is  some  one  or 
two  horses  that  try  to  start  a  fight,  and  you 
can  look  down  the  long  line  and  pick  out 
the  disturbers. 

"Take  it  the  other  way — you'll  find 
animals  that  are  so  genteel  that  they 
refuse  to  scramble  up  to  the  feed  trough 
and  get  into  a  push  and  jam  for  their  food. 
They'll  stand  back  until  the  rush  is  over 
and  try  to  get  a  meal  out  of  what  is 
left.  Sometimes  they  don't  get  a  full  feed, 
but  they've  acted  the  gentlemanly  part, 
anyway."  '- 

The  men  who  handle  them  are  the  sort 
who  know  horses  and  like  them.  Many  of 
them  have  volunteered  for  the  work, 
because  they  enjoyed  the  animals.  Capt. 
W.  H.  McWilhams,  in  charge  of  the 
depot,  picked  his  men  with  a  keen  re- 
gard for  their  fitness.  Fortunately  for  the 
horses,  he  is  an  old  army  man,  a  veteran 
of  Cuban  and  Philippine  fighting,  and  he 
knows  men  and  horses.  In  recent  years 
he  has  been  practising  law  in  Kansas  City, 
but  the  war  finds  him  back  with  the  colors. 

When  his  quota  was  supplemented  from 
the  National  Army  he  picked  men  from 
western  Nebraska  on  the  theory  that 
they  ought,  to  be  good  horsemen.  A 
number  of  them  are  college  men  with  ranch 
experience.    His  officers  are  horsemen. 

At  mess  there  is  only  one  subject  of 
conversation — horses.      The    captain    says 


h>'  has  the  I  b  of  men  in  the  Army. 

Three  of  them  liav.  shown  lUOfa  Worth 
that   he  fell   they  would  make  good offli 

and  he  offered  to  recommend  them  for 
the  nexl  training-oamp  that  will  be  made 

up  of  men  who  are  already  in  the  aervioi 
Hut     thej     asked     him     not     to     make     the 

recommendations,  because  the}    preferred 

to  stay  right  with  their  animal-.  Long, 
lank,  sunburned  chaps — not  the  kind  yon 
Mr  knocking  about  the  city.  There  LI 
considerable  democracy  around  the  depot. 
Nobody  struts.  The  man  who  is  the  bes1 
hand  with  the  animals  is  the  man  who 
counts.  Probably  they'd  lynch  a  man  who 
abused  an  animal. 

A  private  will  tell  how  some  particu- 
lar horse  follows  him  about  the  lot.  "  Some- 
body's pet,"  he  explains.  "I've  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  darn  little  cuss." 

They  all  feel  that  way  about  horses. 
A  young  lieutenant  has  a  pony  with  a 
coffee-pot  brand  on  him.  He  calls  him 
"Coffee"  and  talks  to  him  as  if  he  were 
a  human. 

In  the  hospital  barns  the  sick  horses 
are  cared  for  tenderly.  One  that  was 
suffering  from  pneumonia  had  cold  feet, 
so  they  swathed  his  feet  and  legs  in  sacks. 
Liniment  is  rubbed  on  the  sore  chest.  A 
bucket  of  water  is  always  there  so  the 
invalid  can  dip  his  fevered  nose  in  it. 
The  stablemen  administer  the  medicine 
and  take  temperatures  under  the  direction 
of  the  veterinarians,  and  it  is  done  gently. 
Only  men  who  have  feeling  for  horses 
would  speak  in  such  tones  as  they  use. 
One  magnificent  bay  mare  fell  into  the 
death  struggle  and  a  little  knot  of  men  in 
khaki  stood  around  until  the  end — and  they 
stood  silently. 

"We  have  been  expecting  it  for  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,"  the  lieutenant 
commented. 

Frequently  the  long,  hard  journey  in 
stock-trains  to  the  camp  knocks  a  horse 
out  for  a  few  days.  He  catches  cold  and 
develops  a  slight  fever.  The  temperature 
of  each  horse  is  taken  upon  arrival,  and 
those  who  vary  from  the  normal  are  taken 
at  once  into  the  hospitals  for  treatment. 
Rest,  food,  and  a  little  medicine  soon 
straighten  them  out,  exactly  as  a  man 
would  be  cured.  The  health  of  each 
animal  is  guarded  more  carefully  than  it 
would  be  in  civil  life,  and  illness  is  detected 
quicker. 

And  now  we  turn  to  a  more  humble, 
but  no  less  indispensable  beast  of  war,  as 
we  are  told: 

The  mules  are  rugged.  One  developed 
pneumonia  and  died  suddenly,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  healthy.  Also,  they  are 
easily  broken  and  easily  handled.  In 
organizing  the  pack-trains  a  bay  mare  is 
always  selected  as  the  "bell-mare,"  and 
the  mule  will  follow  her  anywhere .  Mules, 
they  say,  look  up  to  horses  and  consider 
them  superior  beings,  and  the  bell-mare  is 
virtually  an  officer. 

Breaking  mules  for  the  pack-trains  that 
have  never  been  ridden  is  accomplished 
quickly.  A  surcingle  is  placed  around  the 
body  and  a  long  khaki  figure  swings  aboard. 
The  mule  is  off  with  a  show  of  pitching 
and  bucking  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so. 
The  rider  isn't  at  all  annoyed.  He  simply 
.  sticks  and  the  mule  trots  back  contentedly, 
accepting  the  situation  without  further 
trouble.  When  the  pack  is  placed  on  its 
back  for  the  first  time  the  sensation  is  not 
entirely  new.  It  does  not  take  long  to 
make  a  good  pack-animal,  altho  the  time 
varies  with  the  temperament  of  the  mule. 

One  little  mule,  however,  was  the  bad 


of   the  camp.      The   low.-t    rail   of   the 
Corral  i-  about   two  and  a  half  or  three  |,  ,  i 

from  the  ground.    This  animal  would 

down  ami  crawl  under  it  and  into  the  next 

corral  and  he  m  mid  be  kepi  m  the 

same  place.     While  he  wtm  there  be  had 

I"  I  11  an  inmate  of  ( wry  corral  on  the  phv  e, 
coming  and  going  as  he  pleased.  Finally, 
he  was  issued  out  to  a  unit  on  the  other 
Bide  Of  the  camp.  Two  days  later  word  was 
telephoned  o\er  to  the  remount  Station 
to  keep  an  eye  for  him,  a-  he  wa-  missing. 
The  officers  laughed. 

"No  use  to  try  to  keep  that  mule," 
they  said.  "We  don't  know  where  he  i-, 
and  if  we  did  he  wouldn't  stay.  He's  got 
a  wandering  disposition  and  he  doesn't 
know  the  first  thing  about  army  discipline. 
He's  bumming  around  the  camp  some- 
where. Maybe  he'll  come  back — if  the 
notion  strikes  him." 

They  told  it  from  officer  to  officer, 
from  man  to  man,  and  the  whole  depot 
laughed. 

"But  he  was  a  cute  little  devil,"  said 
a  cow-puncher  in  uniform.  "He  used  to 
follow  me  around  like  a  dog.  But  I 
ain't  goin'  to  worry  about  him.  That 
mule's  goin'  to  take  care  of  himself  any 
place — daggone  his  ornery  little  hide." 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE— 
PATRIOT  OR  PACIFIST? 


SINCE  the  appearance  of  his  sensa- 
tional letter  in  the  columns  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  the  world  has  been 
much  exercised  as  to  the  real  motives  un- 
derlying the  remarkable  action  of  this 
influential  British  peer.  Mr.  F.  Cunliffe- 
Owen,  writing  in  the  New  York  Sun,  tells 
us  that  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
letter  and  the  motives  of  its  author, 
personal  acquaintance  with  and  con- 
siderable experience  of  the  Marquis  are 
indispensable : 

No  one  possest  of  these  would  accord 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  charges  so 
freely  made  that  its  publication  was  in- 
tended as  a  stab  in  the  back  of  David 
Lloyd  George,  and  as  a  party  device  to 
bring  about  his  downfall.  Lord  Lansdowne 
has  far  too  lofty  a  sense  of  honor,  is  much 
too  conscientious  and  also  patriotic  to  be 
capable  of  anything  of  the  kind,  much 
as  he  may  have  disliked  and  distrusted 
the  present  Premier  ever  since  the  lat- 
ter's  duke-and-marquis-baiting  days,  and 
desire  his  disappearance  from  public 
life.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  about 
the  letter  it  is  absolutely  sincere,  and 
therefore  its  contentions,  tho  they  may  fail 
to  convince,  are  at  least  deserving  of  being 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  honest 
opinions. 

Lord  Lansdowne  has  never  been  rated 
as  a  particularly  brilliant,  or  even  as  a 
very  clever,  man.  It  is  an  extravagance 
to  describe  him  as  a  great  statesman,  as 
some  of  the  newspapers  have  done  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  suc- 
cessful as  Governor-General  of  Canada  and 
as  Viceroy  of  India  because  of  his  tact,  his 
courtesy,  and  his  gracious  manner  in 
dealing  with  colonial  statesmen  and  with 
the  native  vassal  rulers  of  India.  But 
he  made  a  horrible  mess  of  his  five  years' 
administration  of  the  War  Department, 
culminating  in  the  Boer  war  of  eighteen 
years  ago;  was  held  responsible  for  much 
that  was  untoward  in  South  Africa  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  campaign,  and 
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The  Painter  Proves  that  it's  Valspar ! 


This  is  the  famous  Valspar  test.  It  proves 
that  Valspar  is  absolutely    water-proof. 

An  ordinary  varnish  would  blister  and 
turn  white  in  a  few  minutes  if  boiling 
water  were  poured 
on  it  like  this,  but  it 

doesn't  affect  Valspar 
one  bit. 


VALENTINE'S 


Haven't  you  no- 
ticed how  spotted 
and  shabby  most 

front  doprs  look?  That's  because  the 
varnish  isn't  water-proof.  It  can't 
stand  up  against  the  elements. 

But  with  a  Valsparred  front  door 
the  rain  can  beat  on  it,  snow  can 
bank  up  against  it  and  stick  all  over  it, 


but  it  can't  damage  or  mar  the  surface. 

Valspar  is  a  varnish  that  really  pro- 
tects and  preserves  "woodwork. 

There  Is  nothing  like  Valspar  tor  gen- 
eral household  use. 
It  is  particularly 
good  for  use  in  kitch- 
en, pantry,  laundry, 
and  bath  room,  where 
water  is  freely  splash- 
ed   about    and    the 

wear   is   severe.     No  ordinary    varnish 

will  stand  this  test. 

Special  Offer — If  you  wish  to  test 
Valspar  send  20c.  in  stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  enough  Valspar  to  finish 
a  small  table  or  chair. 


SPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  While 


VALENTINE    &    COMPANY,  462    Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 


N«r«  York 

Toronto 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the   World — Established  i8j2 

wnshes 


Vr  VALENTINE'S  I 
alEnamel 

An  American  product 
vastly  superior  to  the 
finest  imported  enam- 
els. //  starts  white 
and  stays  white. 

Y.il-Hn.imel  is  very 
economical,  A  small 
quantity  oo\< 
great  deal  of  surface, 
enabling  the  painter 
to  furnish  a  sii|)erior 
job  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  It  is  washable. 
For  dining-room, 
living-room  or  bed- 
room, for  kitchen, 
pantry  or  bathroom, 
for  interior  or  • 
rior  work,  use  Val- 
Enamel.  Ask  the 
Valspar  dealer  for  it. 


Chicago 
London 


Boston 
Amsterdam 


nuet 


mark 


W.  P 

San  Francisco  and 


,  Fuller  &  Co. 

Principal   Pacific  Coast  Cities 


Copyright,  101S,  Valentine  t 
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MOSLER 


PLUG 


"Because   it    is  practically  unbreakable, 
the  patented    Vitite  {stone)  insulator  of 
the    I  esuvius    is    far    superior    to  pot- 
celain."  -A.  R.  MOSLER 

Impervious  to  heat,  proof  against 
heat  cracks — the  Vitite  insulator 
is  one  of  the  features  that  make 
Vesuvius  superiority. 

Other  exclusive  features  give  the 
motorist  perfect  confidence  in  the  Vesvivius—  for  they 
insure  certainty  of  operation— instantstarting,  smoother 
running— increased  power — fuel  economy.  Gas  tight 
and  carbon  proof— a  type  for  every  motor. 
Quality  makes  it 
"The  Indestructible  Plug" 
Guaranteed  to  outlast  the  Motor. 
Buy  them  anywhere  at  the  standard  price  $1.00. 
(Vesuvius  Mica  Tractor  Plug,  §2.00) 

Send  for  fre«?  book  -Mosler  on  Spark  Plugs"  which  tells 
authoritatively  the  right  plug  for  all  motors. 

A.  R.  MOSLER  &  CO.,  Row  York,  N.Y. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Spit  Fire  (platinum 
point  )Plug9,  $1.25,  and  Superior 
(Ford)  Plugs,  75  cts. 


Salesmanship  Is  a  High  Art 

If  YOU  have  not  already  realized  this,  do  so  NOW.  In 
Short  Talks  on  Retail  Selling,  S.  Roland  Hall, 
who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  tells 
you  in  a  series  of  chatty,  inspirational  talks  how  to 
handle  your  customers  and  yourself  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results.  This  book  should  be  owned  by 
all  salesfolk.    i2mo,  cloth.    ~j  cents;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 
trained  men  win  high  poeitiona 
'  and  big  success  in  business  and 
/  public    life.    Greater   opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
independent— be  a  leader*    Law- 
^~  y  era  earn 

S3, 000  to  $10,000  Annually 
i  guide  you  Btep  by  step.    You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.     We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.    Money  refunded  according 
to    our   Guarantee    Bond    if    dissatisfied.       Degree 
of  LL.  B.  conferred.     Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents  enrolled.     Low  cost,  easy   terms.     Fourteen 
volume  Law  Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if 
you  enroll   now.    Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide"  and 
"Evidence"  books  free.     Send  for  them — now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  352-FB  Chicago 


NO  ADVANCE 

DON'T  take  chances.  A  ticklish  throat  is  a  danger  signal. 
Smith  Brothers'  will  keep  your  throat  clear  and  ward  off 
colds.  S.  B.  Cough  Drops  are  pure.  No  drugs.  Just  enough 
charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach  and  aid  digestion. 

SMITH    BROTHERS   of    Poughkeepsie 


tins  the  objeol  of  m  much  mflitarj  sad 
civilian  obloqu;  in  connection  therewith. 

Thus,  in  order  to  save  tin-  entire  <'al>- 
in<  1  from  disaster,  he  had  i<»  be  Bhunted 
1..  Downing  Street  as  Secretary  of  state 
for  Foreign  AlTair-.  Tin  n-  his  policies 
gave  occasion  for  much  popular  criticism, 

Bl  I  will  show  later  on  in  discussing  his 
relations  with  King  Edward.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  L915  lie  v.  as  included  in  the  Coali- 
tion Cabinet  as  Minister  without  Port- 
folio, thereby  forfeiting  his  position  as 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  he  was  not  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  administration,  and  when  it  wa 
constituted  last  winter  by  David  LI 
(ieorge  he  was  left  in  the  cold. 

Now,  while  Lord  Lansdowne  may  not 
be  a  shining  light,  he  is  blest  with  a 
clever  wife,  and  altho  extremely  opinionat- 
ed and  terribly  obstinate,  he  has  the  good 
-use  to  defer  to  her  advice.  It  may  there- 
fore be  taken  for  granted  that  she  not  only 
saw  his  letter  before  it  appeared,  but 
that  she  likewise  sanctioned  its  publication. 
It  La  this  which  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
know  the  Lansdownes  gives  to  it  its  im- 
portance. Why  should  she  have  allowed 
it  to  be  issued  to  the  press?  It  is  undoubt- 
edly because  she  has  permitted  herself 
to  be  swayed  by  the  domestic  rather  than 
by  the  international  conditions  of  the 
present   situation. 

Like  most  of  the  women  of  the  old 
territorial  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain, 
she  regards  herself  as  responsible  for  the 
moral  as  well  as  for  the  material  welfare 
of  all  the  people  living  on  her  own  and  on 
her  husband's  estates,  that  embrace  400,- 
000  acres.  Some  of  the  tenant  families 
have  occupied  holdings  there  without 
interruption  for  several  hundred  years, 
and  the  attachment  between  these  folk 
and   the   Lansdownes   is  very   strong. 

Lady  Lansdowne  realizes  that  the  longer 
the  war  lasts  the  less  possibility  will  there 
be  of  the  continuance  of  this  sort  of  kindly 
feudalism,  since  economic  conditions  re- 
sulting from  the  appalling  expenditures 
incurred  by  the  State  during  the  last  three 
years  will  have  the  effect  of  entirely  re- 
volutionizing the  existing  system  of  the 
distribution  and  ownership  of  land. 

Then,  too,  Lady  Lansdowne  has  lost 
a  favorite  son  in  the  war,  whose  widow, 
by  the  bye,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Minto,  and 
at  one  time  a  familiar  figure  in  New  York 
and  in  Washington,  has  since  contracted  a 
marriage  with  CapU  John  Jacob  Astor,  of 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  younger  son  of 
Lord  Astor.  Lady  Lansdowne  has  like- 
wise been  profoundly  imprest  by  the  num- 
ber of  families  on  her  husband's  estates 
wrho  have  given  the  lives  of  husbands, 
sons,  and  brothers.  A  leader  of  English 
society — indeed,  its  most  influential  leader 
— she  has  been  in  a  position  to  observe  the 
cruel  havoc  made  in  its  ranks  by  the  war. 

Mr.  Cunliffe-Owen  then  goes  on  to  show 
that  Lord  Lansdowrne,  while  described  by 
many  of  the  papers,  both  here  and  in  En- 
gland, as  a  Tory  leader,  is  in  reality  a  Whig, 
making  his  political  headquarters  not  at 
the  Carlton  Club,  the  great  Tory  strong- 
hold, but  at  the  Reform  Club.  That  the 
Marquis  is  still  not  as  much  of  a  Liberal  as 
he  might  be  Mr.  Owen  goes  on  to  point  out: 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
w^hile  claiming  to  be  a  Whig,  the  views  and 
prejudices  of  Lord  Lansdowne  are  in  many 
respects  those  of  the  old-fashioned  Tories. 
He  prefers  the  old  to  the  new  in  political 
life,  as  in  social  intercourse.  He  enter- 
tains the  same  prejudice  against  changes, 
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AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORIES 

HARDWARE 


■ 
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FEZ 


c7Hts  Lens  is 

backed  by  a  GUARANTEE" 

HERE   is  a  lens  offered  on   a   money-back  guarantee — the  Dillon    Multi- 
Vision  Lens.     No  longer  need  you  risk  your  money  or  be  uncertain!    Now, 
at  last,  performance  is  assured. 
This,  in  effect,  is  the  binding  guarantee  that  accompanies  every  pair.     If, 
within  ten  days  from  date  of  purchase,  you  are  not  wholly  satisfied  with  Dillon 
performance,  your  money  is  promptly  refunded.  Thus  the  verdict  is  left  to  you.' 
Truly,  a  remarkable  challenge,  a  significant  evidence  of  faith.    Why?    Because 
the  Dillon  Multi-Vision  Lens  is  a  distinct  revolution  not  only  in  design  but  in 
results,  not  to  be  confused  or  classed  with  others  in  its  field. 


MULT! 
VISION 


The   only   lens    that   projects   a    square   path    of    light 
Twice  the  lighted  area— no  glare,   no  light  restriction 


A    LENS  to  be  safe  must  combine  long-range 
vision  with  maximum  side-light.  To  be 
legal,  it  must  be  glareless.    Ordinarily,  the  law 
is  considered  first  and  your  own  safety  next. 

But  the  Dillon  is  a  lens  as  safe  for  you  as  for 
those  approaching,  because  it  meets  the  law 
and  your  own  requirements  as  well.  It  gives 
you  all  the  light  you  need  at  night,  without 
glare — in  fact,  twice  the  usual  area! 

Instead  of  a  narrow,  fan-shaped  beam,  you  ride  be- 
hind a  square  path  of  light  —  a  light  that  searches 
every  nook  of  the  road — a  penetrating  light  that  bids 
good-bye  to  night -driving  hazards. 


TN  the  centre  of  this  master  lens  is  a  magni- 
fying bull's-eye,  an  actual  lens  within  a  lens. 
This  bull's-eye  magnifies  and  concentrates  the 
light,  which  is  directed  ahead  for  over  500  feet. 
No  deflecting  rays  to  blind  oncoming  drivers. 
No  prisms,  guards  or  lateral  ridges  to  res trict 
the  light! 

Moreover,  the  Dillon  is  the  only  lens  that  projects 
entirely  beyond  the  rim.  Thus,  the  clear  glass  at  the 
bottom,  due  to  its  forward  slope,  casts  a  greater  de- 
gree of  light  on  the  side  and  directly  in  fro.it.  The 
road  is  illuminated  from  fence  to  fence,  while  every  rut 
or  obstruction  is  visible  up  to  the  moment  of  passing. 


«5Q 

K^_J per  pair 

Any  Size 

Anywfiere  in  U.S. A 
Canada  $4.50 

Look  for  the  uat  Dillon  on  crerr 
len»  —  know  it  by  the  bulls -eye. 


See  your  dealer  today  or  write  at  once 

•on  cannot  obtain  this  guarantied  lens  in  your  locality,  use  the  coupon  at 
the  right.  Fill  out  plainly,  giving  your  name  and  address,  as  -cell  as  make 
of  car  and  model,  together  with  cash,  check  or  money-order.  Don't  delay — 
the  Dillon  is  too  vital  a  factor  in  your  personal  safety — see  your 
dealer    or    send    the   coupon    at    once!      < >r    write  for  further    information. 

National  Distributing  Co. 

Exclusive  Distributors  for  the  Dillon  Lens 

Dept.  3,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Dillon  Lens  S:  Mfg.  Co..  Mt'rs. 


jfea* 


.      ■■>■■•* 


Distinctive  V 

a*  well  :i_-*  1 

Bttc&ttt  > 
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Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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WL.DOUGLAS 

*'IHE  SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE" 

$3  $3.50  $4  $4.50  $5  $g  $7  &  $g 


W.  L.  Douglas  was  per- 
mitted to  attend  school 
pnly  for  short  periods  dur- 
ing the  Winter  months 
when  there  were  slack 
spells  in  the  work.  Many 
a  morning  he  was  obliged 
to  work  so  late  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  run 
all  the  way  to  school,  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile, 
and  not  infrequently  he 
had  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
being  tardy,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own. 


Copyright. W.L.Douglas  Shoe  Co. 


W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  every  pair  of  shoes 
before  they  leave  the  factory. 
The  value  is  guaranteed  and 
the  wearer  protected  against 
high  prices  for  inferior  shoes. 
You  can  save  money  by  wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas  shoes.  The 
best  known  shoes  in  the  world 

ThequalityofW.  L.  Douglas 
product  is  guaranteed  by 
more  than  40  years  experi- 
ence in  making  fine  shoes. 
The  smart  styles  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  cen- 
tres of  America.  They  are 
made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,   Mass., 

by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere.     They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.   They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

CAUTION— Before  you.  buy  be  sure  TV.  X.  Douglas 
•woMie  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
bottom  and  the  inside  top  facing.  This  is  your 
only  protection  against  high  prices  for  inferior 
shoes.    BE  WA  BE  OF  FBA  VD. 

Sold  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers  and  105  W.  L.  Douglas 
stores.  If  not  convenient  to  call  at  W.  L.  Douglas  store,  ask 
your  local  dealer  for  them.  Take  no  other  make.  Write  for 
booklet,  showing  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 

President 

XV.    I,.    DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO. 

161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


BOYS  SHOES 
Best  in  the  World 
$3    $2.50    $2 


DooKiet,  snowing  now  to 


I  HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  practical  manual  fyr  self-instruction  hy  a  master  of  the  subject. 
Invaluable  for  the  teacher,  minister,  business-man.  Contains  many 
choice  selections  for  practise.  Cloth.  543  pn.  $1.25  net;  postase  12c. 
H'\K  i  WAGNAM.S  (OMPAXr.  S5A-3C0  Fourth  Avenoe.  .New  York 


EMERGENCY   NOTES 

By  Glentworth  R.  Butler,  A.M.,  M.D.  How  quick  wits 
and  deft  hands  may  give  aid  before  the  surgeon  or  physician 
arrives.  A  household  necessity.  12mo,  Cloth,  18  original 
illustrations;  over  100  pages.    50  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMF  \NY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


SevtleAAs 


w 


F,X)R  the  high  speed,  high  compression 
engine,  SOOTLESS  is  supreme — leak 
proof,  oil  proof,  indestructible  under  ordi- 
nary use — will  outlast  them  all.  Specify 
SOOTLESS,  the  brass  plug  with  mica 
insulation.     A 11  Dealers,  $1.25. 

Oakes  &  Dow  Co.,  Dept."D,"  Chardon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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described  u  reforms,  a>  be  does  for  the 

new    rich    und   for    the    i>u<  lie   is 

indeed  a  champion  and   a  doughty   repre- 
sentative of  tin-  old  order. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Lord  Lane* 

downe'fl    letter    had    the    approval    of    ex- 

Premier  Asquith,  and  even  of  George  V. 

While  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  letter 
lias  been  eulogized  and  defended  by  all 
the  various  organs  of  the  Asquith  pi 
has  been  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  those 
members  of  the  Liberal  and  Coalition 
Cabinets  who,  like  the  Marquis,  were 
dropt  by  Lloyd  George  when  forming  his 
present  administration  and  was  even 
accorded  an  expression  of  sympath] 
Herbert  Asquith  himself  at  a  Liberal 
meeting  held  last  week,  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  believe  that  the  King  either  saw 
the  letter  or  approved  of  it  before  its 
publication. 

King  George,  so  this  writer  informs  us, 
has  been  largely  influenced  in  his  policies 
by  his  father's  guidance  and  advice,  and 
the  fact  that  Lord  Lansdowne  was  riot 
persona  grata  with  Edward  VII.  would 
be  enough  of  itself  to  prevent  him  from  ap- 
proving of  such  a  letter  from  the  Marquis. 

In  the  first  place,  George  V.  is  too  honest 
a  sailor  and  too  strictly  constitutional  a 
sovereign  to  thus  lend  himself  to  what  is 
virtually  an  attack  upon  his  Premier 
while  the  latter  was  absent  from  England, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  of  the 
Government,  and  of  the  people  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empirp  at  the  Entente  congress  at 
Paris. 

Moreover,  much  as  the  King  may 
respect  and  personally  like  Lord  Lans- 
downe, he  is  just  as  far  from  seeing  eye 
to  eye  with  him  in  political  matters  as  was 
Edward  VIL  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  George  V.  and  his  father  were  not 
only"  cronies  but  political  associates. 
Edward  VIL,  unlike  most  monarchs,  who 
keep  their  eldest  sons  and  eventual  suc- 
cessors at  a  distance,  regarding  them  with 
jealousy  and  even  aversion,  made  his  very 
best  and  most  intimate  friend  of  his  son, 
initiating  him  into  all  his  policies,  giving 
him  the  benefit  of  all  his  political  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  and  personally  train- 
ing him  for  his  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  sovereign. 

Now  Edward  did  not  approve  of  Lord 
Lansdowne 's  management  of  the  War 
Department,  and  in  the  bitter  quarrel 
which  ensued  there  between  the  Marquis 
and  the  late  Lord  Wolseley,  then  com- 
mander -  in  -  chief,  sided  with  the  Field 
Marshal  and  gave  him  many  public  and 
private  tokens  of  his  sympathy.  Nor  did 
the  late  King  relish  having  Lord  Lans- 
downe at  the  Foreign  Office.  He  thorough- 
ly disapproved  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  per- 
mitting himself  to  be  cajoled  by  the  Kaiser 
into  joining  Germany's  blockade  of  the 
Venezuelan  coast  in  1903,  and  complained 
that  he  did  not  receive  proper  support  from 
Lansdowne  in  bringing  about  the  entente 
cordiale  with  France,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  principal  feat  of  his  reign.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  until  after  Lansdowne  left  the 
Foreign  Office  in  1905  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Unionist  party  that  the  entente  cordiale 
attained  its  maturity,  and  that  Kimj: 
Edward  was  personally  successful  in  bring- 
ing into  the  Entente  Russia,  which  Lans- 
downe had  always  treated  in  the  light  of  a 
nightmare  and  as  the  greatest  peril  to  the 
British  Empire. 

Another     pronounced     political     diffoi 
ence    between    Edward    VII.    and    Lore 
Lansdowne   was  in  connection  with   Ire- 
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Internal  Gear  Drive— TAe  Power  Behind 
Means  More  Mileage  — Less  Fuel 


MOTOR  TRUCK  POWER  is  now  taxed  far  beyond  the  ordinary. 
Republic  power  with  the  internal  gear  drive  takes  care  of  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  today.  The  Republic -Torbensen  Internal 
Gear  Drive,  "The  Power  Behind,"  transmits  the  utmost  power  to  the 
road  wheels.  With  construction  for  excess  demands  throughout,  Repub- 
lic Trucks  do  more  work  on  a  gallon  of  fuel — give  you  more  mileage 
and  more  speed,  carrying  bigger  loads.  This  is  why  Republic  Trucks 
offset  the  high  price  of  gasoline  and  give  you  most  satisfactory  service. 

Seven  Models,  34-Ton  to  5-Ton 


Republic  Special,  ?4-ton  chassis,  $995; 
Republic  Dispatch,  maximum  capac- 
ity 1500  lbs.,  for  delivery  purposes, 
$895;  1-ton  with  bow  top  and  stake  or 
express  body,  $1295;  1  *2-ton  chassis, 
$1650;  2-ton  chassis,  $1975;  3)4- 

Republic  Motor  Truck 
Company,  Inc. 


Dept.  C 


Alma,  Michigan 


ton  Dreadnaught  chassis,  $2950;  5- 
tonThoroughbred  chassis, $4500.  All 
prices  f.o.b.  factory.  We  furnish  every 
type  of  body,  including  hoist,  gravity 
and  elevating  dump.  Write  for  book  on 
any  model  you  are  interested  in. 

See  Your  Nearest  Republic  Dealer 

Dealers  and  Service  Stations  in 
Over  13  00  Distributing  Centers 


This  cut  illustrates  the  internal 
geardriveofRepublicTrucks. 
Power  is  applied  between 
hub  and  rim  of  road 
wheels,    insuring   the 
greatest  leverage. 
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Acceleration 

THAT  smooth,  velvety  ease  with 
which  your  Atwater  Kent 
equipped  motor  responds  to  its 
throttle  is  only  one  of  many  features 
of  this   scientific   sparking   system. 

Atwater  Kent  Ignition  will  replace  any  magneto 
and  do  better  work.    There  is  a  type  for  your  car. 

Atwater  Kent  Mfg.Works 

Wkilaaelphiaj 

SEE     YOUR     DEALER    OR    WRITE    TO    4939    STENTON    AVENUE 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 

Real  Old  Time 

()\a  frppn  Smoking 
River  Tobacco 

without  dope  or  sweetening,  just  nature-   BY MtJll 

flavored  and  mellowed  by  age,  just  ready 

for  the  pipe.    10  big  2-oz.  bags  or  i  '4-lb.  drum  for  Sr.oo 

sent  postpaid.     Guaranteed  to   please   or   your   money 

back.    State  choice  of  heavy,  medium  or  mild. 

OKEEN  RIVER  TOBACCO  CO.,        Box  623,         Owensboro,  Ky. 

In  the  Youngster's  Room 

Brighten  the  walls  with  the  pictures  the 
little  fellow  likes  by  using 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Gloat  Htads,  SJltel  Points. 
Moore  Pash-leia  Hangers,  the  Hanger  with 
a  Twist,  for  framed  pictures,  mirrors,  etc. 
4    ApAt    Stationery,    Hardware,    Drug 
1 1  w  and  Photo  Supply  stores. 

la  Canada   13c.      Samples  and 
1    **        Booklet  freo.  Write  Dept.  33. 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
Simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  Ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  4  CO..  Dept.  1  71,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SUPER 
PARK 


>... 


NO 


PRICE:  $2  EACH 
$8  FOR  SET  OF  4 

MORE  ENGINE  MISSING 
MORE  NEW  PLUGS 
MORE  CLEANING  PLUGS 
MORE  CARBONIZED  PLUGS 

Oil   pumping    cylinders  cannot  foul 
the  plugs.     Anyone  can  install  them. 
Makes  all  cylinders  work  alike. 

Distributors  Wanted 

Catalog  MaiUd  Frtt 

SUPER  SPARK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1231-35  Woodward  Avenue 

Detroit,  Michigan 


SPECIAL    OFFER-Thia 

d.    and   $1.00    mailed    or 

presented  entitles  the  holder 

one  Super  Spaik,  with  full 

tions. 


land.    The  late  King,  aa  I  personally  ) 
reason  to  know,  Leaned  toward  home  rule 
and    sympathized    in    a    measure    with 
Nationalist    aspirations.     ll<-    entertained 
muoh  admiration  tor  ParnelL 

Lord  Lansdowne  whin  Foreign  Min- 
ister was  extremely  jealous  of  King 
KM  ward's  interference  in  foreign  affairs. 
The  late  Lord  Salisbury  was  wont  to  de- 
cline to  take  Parliament,  or  even  the 
Cabinet,  into  his  confidence  when  Foreign 
Minister,  insisting  that  he  was  responsible 

only  to  the  ( 'rown  since  1>\  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  international  relations  of  the  Empire 
are  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch  as 

his  or  her  prerogative.  Thanks  to  this 
he  was  able  to  cede  Helgoland  to  tin- 
Kaiser  in  the  early  '90's  without  the  Cab- 
inet or  Parliament  knowing  anything  about 
the  transaction,  until  after  it  had  been 
completed. 

Lord  Lansdowne  went  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  not  only  endeavored  to 
keep  things  from  King  Kdward  and  to 
hamper  his  activities,  but  even  publicly 
intimated  that  in  his  opinion  there  should 
be  no  interference  by  the  sovereign  in  the 
conduct  of  international   relations. 

It  was  not  until  the  Liberals  came  into 
office  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  became 
Foreign  Minister  that  Edward  VII.  ob- 
tained something  in  the  nature  of  a  free 
hand  and  was  able  to  bring  Itussia  into 
the  Entente,  to  complete  and  strengthen 
the  alliance  with  France,  and  to  effect  an 
understanding  with  Italy,  which  resulted 
in  her  ultimately  deserting  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Sir  Edward,  now  Lord  Grey, 
realized,  like  Lord  Salisbury,  that  he  was, 
by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  not  so 
much  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Parliament 
as  the  King's  own  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Marquis,  while  of  mixed  Irish  and 
French  blood,  lacks  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing   characteristics    of    these    two 
-  volatile  races,  so  Mr.  Owen  informs  us. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  altho  possest  of  the 
gift  of  incisive  speech,  tinged  very  often 
with  an  irony  and  sarcasm  surprizing  in  so 
very  kind-hearted  and  generous-minded  a 
man,  has  no  sense  of  humor,  which  is  all 
the  more  amazing  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Irish  and  French  blood  may  be  said  to  pre- 
dominate in  his  veins. 

Tracing  his  descent  from  that  Walter 
Fitz-Otho,  Castellan  of  Windsor,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  who  was  likewise  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Irish  Dukes 
of"  Leinster,  his  ancestors  settled  in  the 
Emerald  Isle  over  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  when  Thomas  Fitzmaurice  became 
First  Lord  of  Kerry,  Governor  of  Ireland, 
and  married  the  granddaughter  of  Dermod, 
King  of  Leinster.  The  Lord  Lansdowne  of 
to-day  is  the  twenty-sixth  Lord  of  Kerry  in 
the  male  line  direct. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  French  blood  come9 
to  him  by  his  mother,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Comte  de  Flahault,  and  through  him 
he  can  claim  descent  both  from  the  great 
Talleyrand  and  from  King  Louis  XV.  of 
France. 

It  is  undoubtedly  from  his  grandfather, 
the  Comte  de  Flahault,  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe inherits  his  baldness,  his  extraor- 
dinary mastery  of  the  French  language, 
and  his  perfect  manners,  in  which  the 
courtesy  of  the  English  grand  seigneur  and 
great  noble  is  happily  blended  with  that  of 
the  Court  of  Versailles  in  the  times,  alas ! 
of  long  ago. 

Lord    Lansdowne,-  like    his    brother-in- 
■  law,    the    late    Duke    of    Marlborough,    is 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  average  family,  by  changing  from 
coal  to  electric  cooking,  saves  to  the  country  three  shovelfuls 
of  coal  a  day,  or  over  three  tons  a  year. 


This  saving  is  made  at  the  electric  central  sta- 
tion, where  much  more  cooking  value  can  be 
obtained  from  a  ton  of  coal  turned  into  electric 
current  than  can  be  realized  in  the  home  which 
uses  that  ton  of  coal  in  its  kitchen  range. 

Thousands  of  families  using  coal  ranges  prefer 
anthracite  coal  for  the  kitchen,  but  this  may 
require  transportation  hundreds  of  miles  from 
Eastern  coal  fields.  On  the  other  hand,  cen- 
tral stations  serving  vast  territories  are  able  to 
use  coal  mined  only  short  distances  from  their 
plants.  Therefore  the  family  that  installs  elec- 
trical equipment  makes  transportation  better, 
and  is  enabled  to  carry  on  its  household  activi- 
ties under  conditions  of  cleanliness  notably 
superior  to  those  of  coal  range  cooking. 

Owing  to  snow  blockades,  the  home  may  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  coal  during  the 


coldest  days  of  the  year.  Yet  it  can  always  be 
sure  that  electric  current  will  come  over  the 
wire  for  lighting,  heating,  cooking,  and  use  in 
many  household  electrical  appliances. 

The  home  finds  in  electricity  a  friend  in 
need. 

Electrically  cooked  foods  show  less  shrinkage 
than  do  foods  prepared  by  any  other  method, 
and  are  everywhere  winning  a  reputation  for 
delicious  flavor. 

Electricity  saves  labor  in  the  home,  and  frees 
the  woman's  time  for  other  activities. 

Thus,  Fuel,  Food,  Labor,  Time,  and  Trans- 
portation— all  important  factors  at  this  time  in 
national  well-being — are  conserved  by  the  use 
of  electricitv  in  the  home. 


Edison  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago 
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EVERYMAN'S  PLEDGE 

Arnt-rn  a  ••hall  win  this  war! 

Therefore.  I  will  work  I  will  save.  I  will 
b.i.  riftoe  I  will  endure,  I  will  fighl — cheer- 
fully, and  to  my  utmost— ae  .(  the  whole 
issue  of  the  struggle  depended  on  me  alone. 
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The  time  of  times  to  get  full  value  for  your  money  in  all  apparel — especially  hats.  Mallory 
Hats  since  1823  have  been  noted  for  their  unusual  wearing  qualities,  their  good  style,  their 
.finish.  Made  in  an  American  factory  by  American  hatters,  the  most  skilful  in  the  world. 
Look  for  the  handsome  Mallory  Store  Card  in  colors  in  hatters'  windows.  Dealers  (indentified 
by  the  Mallory  sign)  are  showing  the  new  Spring  styles.    Prices:  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  and  up. 

Mallory  Mello-Ease  (extreme  light  weight),  $5  and  $6. 


234  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


E.  A.  MALLORY  &  SONS,  Inc.  Factory:  Danbury,  Conn. 
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graphically  portrayed  by  Lord  Beaoons- 
field  in  his  celebrated  novel,  "Lothair," 
and  this  reminds  me  tliat  the  first  occasion 
on  which  I  ever  Bel  eye-  on  him  was  when 
as  a  boy  of  near  sixteen  1  witnessed  his 
marriage,  and  that  of  the  then  Lord 
Blandford  on  the  same  day  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  the  Ladies  Evelyn  and  Alberta 
Hamilton,  daughters  of  "Old  Splendid," 
otherwise  the  firsl  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

Blandford  was  accounted  far  and  away 
the  more  brilliant  of  the  two  bridegrooms 
by  reason  of  his  gifts  and  cleverness,  and 
high  destiny  was  predicted  for  him;  where- 
as few  dreamed  that  there  was  much  in 
store  for  Lord  Lansdowne.  Yet  Blandford 
failed  to  realize  any  of  the  expectations 
concerning  him,  and  made  an  extremely 
sorry  mess  of  his  existence;  whereas 
Lansdowne,  owing  to  hi-  lofty  sense  of 
honor  and  the  realization  of  the  obligations 
of  his  name  and  lineage,  attained,!  he  highest 
offices  of  the  State,  and  is  on  record  as 
having  twice  refused  a  dukedom,  which  is  a 
still  greater  claim  to  distinction  than  being 
a  duke. 


AN  IMPORTANT  WORKER  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL  HARMONY  GONE 


SIR  CECIL  SPRING-RICE,  the  late 
British  Ambassador,  was  a  quiet  and 
unpretentious  man  who  shunned  publicity, 
hut  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  art  besl 
acquainted  with  conditions  in  Washington 
the  work  that  he  accomplished  in  cement- 
ing the  friendship  between  this  country 
and  the  Island  Empire  will  prove  his 
enduring  monument.  Some  of  the  most 
fruitful  of  international  achievements  are 
performed  behind  closed  doors,  and  the 
public  that  profits  by  these  knows  little  of 
them  or  their  authors.  To  this  class  belong 
Sir  Cecil  and  the  diplomatic  successes  he 
scored  during  his  term  as  Ambassador. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun  Shane 
Leslie  brings  out  these  points  in  a  vivid  and 
interesting  way: 

The  American  idea  of  a  British  Am- 
bassador has  always  been  of  a  pompous 
personage  residing  in  Washington  who 
was  not  at  home  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  who  pulled  down  the  blinds  on  St. 
Patrick's  day.  The  popular  British  ideal 
has  been  an  aggressive  after-dinner  speaker 
forever  demonst rating  chemically  or  ora- 
torically  that  the  sanguinary  fluid  is 
thicker  than  the  aqueous,  amid  loud  cheers 
from  the  Pilgrims!  Spring-Rice  has  not 
answered  to  either.  Nor  has  he  construed 
his  office  to  be  that  of  a  human  cocktail 
or  what  is  called  a  good  "mixer." 

After  showing  that  Sir  Cecil's  disin- 
clination to  indulge  in  any  British  propa- 
ganda over  here  was  based  on  the  logical 
assumption  that  the  real  interests  of  the 
two  countries  are  identical,  Mr.  Leslie 
continues; 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe 
his  position  became  increasingly  difficult. 
Spring-Rice  immediately  adopted  the  policy 
of  self-suppression,  leaving  his  diplomatic 
rivals  all  the  run  of  rope  they  needed  to 
entangle  themselves.  As  a  result  his  por- 
trait would  not  be  recognized  probably 
by  the  majority  of  Americans  to-day.  He 
employed  no  journalistic  satellites  and 
made  no  "copy"  himself.  His  work  was 
too  difficult  and  complex  to  be  aired  in 


the    press.       His    harde-t    ta>k    lay    not    in 

inveigling  America  into  an  inevitable  war. 
but  in  Baving  the  blockade.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  Whitehall  to  declare  a  physical 
blockade  of  Germany,  but  it  fell  on  Spring- 
Riee  to  pilot  the  measure  through  the 
traditional  diplomatic  blockade  of  American 

opinion. 

American  traders  felt  that  their  rights 
«  .re  being  Beriouslj  invaded  and  England's 
novel  applications  of  the  theory  of  blockade 

had  to  be  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of 
American  statesmen  without  the  threat 
of  physical  force.  In  the  day  of  the  sub- 
marine the  supposed  blockade  by  means  of 

a   cordon  of  war-ships  is  impossible,  but 

the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  intercept 
merchandise  destined  for  bis  enemy  re- 
mains. The  proved  limitation  of  dread- 
noughts has  to  be  made  up  through  other 
means.  The  Britisli  blockade  had  largely 
to  be  supported  by  commercial  agreements 

in   Washington.     Securing   and   applying 

such  agreements  without  any  excessive 
friction  was  Spring-Rice's  most  successful 
work.  His  commercial  staff  was  worth  more 
than  a  whole  regiment  in  the  field.  Per- 
haps their  best  piece  of  diplomacy  was 
meeting  the  very  legitimate  complaints  of 
American  officials  with  the  same  doctrine 
of  the  '■continuous  transit"  which  America 
enunciated  during  the  blockade  of  the 
South. 

It  was  entirely  through  personal  di- 
plomacy that  the  fundamental  German 
needs  of  rubber,  copper,  hides,  and  wool 
were  cut  short.  If  the  German  soldier 
to-day  has  to  meet  the  American  boy 
with  wooden  shoes  and  shoddy  he  can 
only  blame  Spring-Rice  and  the  American 
authorities  who  accepted  his  argument. 
As  it  turns  out,  what  was  good  com- 
mercially for  the  Allies  redounds  now  to 
America's  military  benefit. 

Mr.  Leslie  thus  draws  a  historical 
parallel  between  the  position  of  Sir  Cecil 
Spring-Rice  at  Washington  and  that  of 
Mr.  Adams  as  America's  representative  in 
London  during  the  Civil  War  and  shows 
how  they  join  hands  across  the  years 
in  the  splendid  task  of  reconciling  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  Of  the  relations 
between  the  Ambassador  and  President 
Wilson  he  has  this  to  say: 

Spring-Rice  made  no  pretense  of  in- 
fluencing the  most  masterful  and  aloof  of 
American  Presidents,  but  he  knew  that 
from  L  u  titan  in  day  onward  the  soul  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  at  war  with  Germany, 
and  he  kept  his  counsel.  The  President 
also  kept  his  counsel,  and  both  men  faced 
the  inevitable  opprobrium.  Even  to  good 
judges  Mr.  Wilson  seemed  no  more  than  a 
doctrinaire  essayist,  while  Spring-Rice  was 
sometimes  referred  to  as  translator  of 
Persian  poetry.  Nevertheless,  the  fingers 
of  both  were  feeling  furt  her  ahead  than  their 
critics  could  have  dreamed,  the  President's 
furthest  of  all. 

Then  Mr.  Leslie  pays   a    well-deserved 

meed  of  praise  to  the  two  bright  spots  of 
British  international  accomplishment  dur- 
ing the  Avar: 

In  the  day  of  Armageddon  British 
diplomacy  failed  everywhere  except  in 
Rome  and  Washington,  with  the  result 
that  all  roads  which  do  not  lead  now  to 
Rome  lead  to  Washington.  The  most 
remarkable  surprize  in  the  diplomatic 
field  is  that  to-day  America  and  England 
are  on  better  terms  than  at  any  time  since 
the    Revolution.       Incidentally    also    the 
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[ACEY  Sectional  Bookcases  will 
guard  your  highly  prized  books 
against  ravages  of  dust  and  time. 
They  are  practically  dust  proof,  have  easy 
sliding,  non-binding  doors,  three  ply  built 
up  back*  and  bottoms,  are  attractively  fin- 
ished and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Every  home  owner  takes  pride  in  the 
appearance  or  the  home.  The  bookcases 
should  harmonize  with  the  other  furniture. 
You  can  get  Macey  Sectional  Bookcases  in 
all  the  popular  finishes  and  you  will  have 
no  trouble  in  selecting  Macey  Bookcases 
to  go  with  your  other  furniture.  They  are 
particularly  appreciated  because  new  sec- 
tions to  match  can  be  added  from  year  to 
year  as  the  library  grows. 

There  is  a  Macey  dealer  near  you  who  will  gladly 
show  you  the  advantages  of  Macey  Sectional  Book- 
cases. 

"ONE  HUNDRED  QUOTATIONS 
ABOUT  BOOKS'' 
We  have  compiled  and  published  a  book  entitled 
"One  Hundred  Quotations  About  Books."     This 
book  of  quotations  with  our  complete  catalog  will 
be  mailed  free  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

THE  MACEY  COMPANY 

1500-1526  Division  Avenue 
GRAND  RAPIDS  MICHIGAN 

Made  in  Canada  by 
Canada  Furniture  Manufacturers,  Ltd.  Woodstock,  Ont. 


Delivered  &  FREE 

1918    MODELS    NOW    READY    TO   SHIP 

^To  other  concern  will  offer  you  such  values  or  such 

terms.    Make  your 
choice   from 

44  styles 

colors  and  sizes  In 
the  famous  "Ranger"  line 
of  bicycles  fret^h  t  prepaid 
to  your  town.    Sent  on  ap- 
proval  for    3  0    DAYS' 
FREE    TRIAL.    From  our 
new  big  catalog  select  the  par- 
ticular style  of  RANGER 
bicycle  you  desire.     We 
pay    return    charges    If 
,*ou  decide  not  to  keep 
it.  You  get  one  month 
riding  test  at  our  ex- 
pense. LOW  FAC- 
TORY    PRICES 
direct  to  you  from 
the  largest,   oldest 
and   most  success- 
ful bicycle  concern 
In  the  country. 

TIRES 

Lamps    Horns 

and  parts  for   all 

bicycles    at     half 

prices. 

Send  No  Money 

but  write  today  for 
this  bi(f  free   cata- 
log, also  full  particu- 
lars   of    new    SO -day 
rrec  trialoffer.  Do  not 
buv  until  you  receive  it. 
If. 


Electric 
Lighted 
RANGER 
Motorbike 

We  want  a  Rider  Agent 
ia  Every  Neighborhood 


M  r  A  n  CYCLE  COMPANY 

ITAsVinl/  Dept.W-l 72,  Chicago 
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Tested  by  Every        ^ 
Farm  Condition 

Y^U  should  base 
*  your  judgment 
of  B  tractor  upon 
what  it  has  actually 
done  in  the  fields— 
not  upon  what  it 
promises  to  do  in 
the  manufacturer's 
catalog. 

For  five  years  the  Parrett  has  been  tested  and  proved  worthy  under  every  conceiv- 
able condition  of  soil  and  climate,  on  the  prairies  of  the  middle  west,  among  hills  of  the 
east,  the  arid  regions  of  the  northwest,  the  rice  lands  of  the  south,  in  Canada,  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

The  Parrett  is  a  one  man  tractor.  It  does  the  work  of  eight  to  ten  horses,  pulls 
three  plows,  will  operate  a  20  to  26"  separator,  burns  kerosene  and  is  so  simple  and 
easy  of  operation  that  a  boy  can  do  a  good  day's  work  with  it. 

The  Parrett  Is  made  by  a  firm  whose  efforts  are  all  bent  towards  making  just  one 
thing — the  best  tractor  they  know  how  to  produce. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  full  details  about  the  Parrett.    Write  today. 
PARRETT  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  417  Fisher  BIdg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Boy's  Life  of  Christ 

The  story  of  Jesus,  his  boyhood  and  his  ministry,  told  in 
simple  yet  vivid  language  that  will  hold   and   interest 
every  boy.     i  jmo.  cloth,  illustrated;  by  mall,  $1.37. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Christian  Science 

Its  Origin  and  Character.  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  Life. 
By  Joseph  D.  Burrell,  D.D.  64  pp.,  i6mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Thousands  of  Inspirations  for  Sermons 


— up-to-date  Sermons  throbbing  with  human  in- 
terest— Sermons  which  set  forth  invincible 
proofs,   carry   positive  conviction,   arouse 
the  half-hearted,  vanquish  doubt,  and  win 
renewed  and  complete  faith  from  the  semi-cynic 
and  the  critic.  This  positively  NEW  and  ONLY 
book  of  its  kind  will  place  in  your  hands  over  700 
large  pages  of  the  most  remarkable  and  gripping  lit- 
erature bearing  upon  the  Bible  that  has  ever  been 
published,  together  with  113  photographs  of  antiquities 
in  the  form  of  statues,  papyri,  instruments,  tools,  paint- 
ings, buildings,  ruins,  coins,  inscriptions,  etc. 


THE  NEW  ARCHE0L0GICAL  DISCOVERIES 

ANT)   THEIR   BEARING   UPON    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT   AND 
UPON   THE   LIFE   AND  TIMES  OF   THE   PRIMITIVE   CHURCH 
By  Camden  M.  Cobern,  D.D..  Litt.D.;  James  M.  Thoburn  Chair  of  English  Bible 
and  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Allegheny  College;  Honorary  Secretary  for  Pennsylvania 
and  Member  of  the  General  Executive  Commitee  (American  Branch)  of  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund.  etc..  etc.     Introduction  by  Edouard   Naville,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  IF.  S.A.; 
Foreign  Associate  of  the  Institut  de  France;  Professor  of  Archeology  in  the  University 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 


(In   Ynil    YnCWU   That  Thirteen  New  Sayings  of  Jesus  Have  Been 
U\l    IUU    MIUII    I  II  a  l    Found  in  an  Oasis  in  the  Libyan  Desert  ? 
Recently  Discovered  MSS-  Confirm  the  Historical  Accuracy  of  the  New 
Testament! 

Thousands  of  Autographed  Letters  Written  In  and  Before  the  First 

Century  Are  Now  at  Our  Disposal? 
The   New  Testament  Was  Written  in  the  Language  of  the  Common 

People  ? 
A  Wonderful  New  Manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels  with  Fragments  of 

the  P:tuliue  Epistles  was  Recently  Found  by  an  American  in  Egypt? 
Excavations  Recently  Made  Throw  an  Illuminating  Light  on  the  Cities 

Visited  hy  St.  Paul? 
Suffragists.  Millionaire  Tax  Dodders.  High  Cost  of  Living.  Shorthand, 

Elevators,  Hot  Air  Heating,  Grafting  Politicians,  Pipe  Organs.  Trusts 

and  Trade    Unions,  '"Preparedness,"    etc.,    were   common   things    in 

Apostolic  times? 

Here  is  Meat  for  Hundreds  of  Sermons  and  Sermon  Mustrations. 


This  is  a  scholarly  pioneer 
work,  without  a  competi- 
tor. It  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. It  summarizes  all 
discoveries  of  the  past  few 
decades  in  all  lands,  right  up 
to  the  present,  which  have  any- 
important  bearing  upon  the  New 
Testament  writings  or  the  Primi- 
tive Church.  It  is  withal  a  thrill- 
ing, readable  Chronicle  of  intense 
human  interest.  Large  Octavo,  bound  in  cloth. 
Many  illustrations;  intensively  and  thoroughly- 
indexed. 


Only  $1:22  Now 


Pin  a  $  1. 00  bill  to  this  cou- 
pon and  sign  and  send  it. 
We  will  immediately  send  the  book,  carriage  paid, 
for  your  approval.  The  full  price  is  $3.16.  Ex- 
amine it  for  ten  days  and  then  send  us  $2. 16  to  pay 
the  balance,  or  return  the  book,  and  in  this  event  we 
will  immediately  refund  all  you  have  paid.  You 
run  positively  NO  Risk. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave. ,  NewYork 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  one  copy  of  The  New  Archeological 
Discoveries.  I  enclose  $1.00.  If  not  satisfied.  I  may  return  the 
book  at  your  expense,  within  ten  days,  and  you  will  refund  the 
money  paid.  If  I  decide  to  keep  the  volume.  I  will  send  $2.  IG  within 
ten  days,  completing  the  purchase.    (Price  in  full.  J8.16>postpaid.) 

(L.D.  3-16-1S) 
Name 


Catholic  and  Lrufa  elementa  have  fell  that 
they  could  trust   the  British  Ambassador 
nut  ti>  mistrust  them.    At  no  time  has  anti- 
British  feeling  been  higher  among   [i 
American!  and  al  no  time  haa  the  Briti  ih 
Ambassador  been  le  -  unpopular.    Thi    ii 
perhaps    ;i    unique   achievement.      Am 
sadore  make  history  without  appearing  in 
it   themselves.    Spring-Rice  will   figure  in 
iIm    future  history-books  of  America 
coupling  link,  and   do   more,   bul   out   of 
their   graves    his    pred  .   the    dead 

Lyons,    Pauneefotes,  and   Sackvilles,  a 
to    chant    his    Nunc    dimillis.        Lei     thy 
servant  depart  in   peace,   the   peace   thai 
must  be  made  everlasting  among  England, 
Ireland,  France,  and  America! 


".COME  FOR    A   HIDE  TO  THE  END 
OF  CIVILIZATION" 


Address 

Dale Slate 


ONE  of  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  the 
war  is  found  in  the  pages  of  My 
Magazine  (London),  where  the  editor, 
Mr.  Arthur  Mee,  describes  his  ride  to 
the  "End  of  Civilization,"  and  what  he 
saw  there.     He  says: 

"I  have  spent  three  days  in  a  ruined 
world.  I  have  watched  civilization  fight- 
ing for  its  life.  I  have  seen  the  work  of  a 
wild  beast  with  the  brain  of  a  man  that 
leapt  across  the  Rhine  and  tore  to  pieces 
the  face  of  beautiful  France. 

"I  have  heard  the  trumpet-blast  of 
the  armies  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 
I  have  listened  to  the  thunder  of  the  guns 
that  tried  to  shatter  human  liberty.  I 
have  stood  in  the  spacious  solitudes  of  a 
broken  world. 

"Yet,  tho  the  things  a  man  sees  bring 
tears  to  the  eye  and  break  down  any 
heart  not  made  of  stone,  behind  the 
visible  things  is  an  invisible  something 
greater  still;  and  there,  in  the  dire  peril  of 
Ypres,  on  the  conquered  height  of  Vimy 
Ridge,  in  the  bitter  desolation  of  Bapaume, 
I  felt  again  the  eternal  hope  of  man.  My 
eyes  have  seen  what  no  words  can  tell, 
and  my  heart  believes  in  God." 

This  is  the  way  he  brings  the  actualities 
of  war  home  to  his  readers. 

"Thirty  million  men  are  killing  one 
another,  thirty  million  other  men  are 
making  things  to  kill  with,  and  we  are 
riding  to  the  heart  of  all  this  wo.  Ten 
million  men  who  did  not  want  to  die  lie 
dead  upon  these  fields  that  not  long  ago 
were  smiling  with  the  homes  of  happy 
children,  and  we  are  riding  to  this  Red 
Earth.  Fifty  thousand  million  dollars 
have  been  spent  upon  this  war,  and 
we  are  riding  to  see  what  men  have  done 
with  it.  We  know  what  we  have  done 
with  $50,000,000;  we  have  given  our  aged 
poor  a  little  comfort  in  their  closing  days. 
How  much  happiness  could  we  buy,  then, 
with  a  thousand  times  $50,000,000?  Surely 
we  could  change  the  very  face  of  the  earth 
with  the  power  of  ten  thousand  millionaires. 
Well,  these  ten  thousand  millions  havo 
changed  the  face  of  the  earth.  Come 
for  a  ride  with  me  and  see. 

"If  you  have  ever  been  for  a  ride  in 
France  you  will  remember  the  miles  and 
miles  of  trees  that  line  the  roads,  you  will 
remember  the  little  white  houses  everywhere 
and  the  smiling  fields  and  gardens  that 
have  made  the  peasant  the  master  and  the 
strength  of  France. 

"We  are  riding  through  them  from 
Agincourt,  through  the  pleasant  plains, 
through  the  villages  and  the  little  towns, 
through    the    endless    avenues    that    give 
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Lawn  mowers 


Ask  the  Gardener — He  Knows! 

An  economical  mower  is  one  which  gives 
superior  constant  service  and  lasts 

The     1,500,000     "PENNSYLVANIA" 

Quality  Lawn    Mowers  sold,  have  proved  their 
economy. 

They  run  easily— do  not  drag.  The  design 
carries  them  over  the  ground  freely — the 
material  and  construction  of  the  bearings 
reducing  friction. 

They  cut  clean — the  quality  of  steel  in  the 
blades  keeps  the  edges  ground  by  the  self- 
sharpening  device. 

A  man  can  mow  more  lawn  and  better,  with 
a  "PENNSYLVANIA"  Oua/ityLawn  Mower. 

Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  and  Seedsmen 

FREE— A  booklet— "How  to  Care  for  the  Lawn"— 
written  by  an  authority,  mailed  on  request. 


PENNSYLVANIA  LAWN  MOWER  WORK.S.162J  N.  2M  St..  Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 


This  trade-mark  is  on  the  handles  of 


"Pennsylvania" 
'"Pennsylvania.  Jr." 
"Pennsylvania  Golf" 
"Pennsylvania  Putting 

Greens  Mower" 
"Continental" 
"Keystone" 
"Great  AmericanB.B." 
"Shock  Absorber" 


"Quaker  City" 
"Red  Cloud" 
"Bellevue" 
"Panama" 
"Delta" 
"Elect  ra" 

"Pennsylvania  Pony" 
"Pennsylvania  Horse' 
"Pennsylvania  Grand' 
'  Pennsylvania  Trio" 


All  together,  all  the  time— and  win  this  war 
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A     Q  m      rp       m      A  tile-surfaced  Barrett  Specification 

J\    kj€V£Y€   1  col       Roof  being  used  as  a  Drill-Ground 


H 


UNDREDS  of  marching  feet — a  regiment  in  action  with    a 
roof  for  its  drill-ground — that's   what  you  see  above.      You 
couldn't  use  a  roof  much  more  severely  than  this. 

And  that's  what  happened  almost  daily  for  months  on  top  of  the  big 
Altman  Department  Store  in  New  York  City,  where  several  hundred 
members  of  the  Home  Defense  League  have  learned  to  do  their  "bit." 

Barrett  Specification  Hoofs  contain  a  larger  amount  of  waterproofing 
and  protective  materials  than  any  other  roof-covering.  That  is  why 
they  give  such  wonderful  service.  And  not  only  do  they  give  longer 
service  than  any  other  type,  but  they  cost  less  per  year  of  service. 

If  you  want  this  kind  of  a  roof  on  your  building,  the  way  to  make 
sure  of  getting  it  is  to  insert  in  your  building  plans: 

"The  roof  shall  he  laid  according  to  The  Barrett   Specification 

dated  May  1,  1916,  and  the  roofing  contractor  shall  secure  for 

'me  (or  us)   the  20- Year  Guaranty  Bond  therein  mentioned." 

Only  competent  roofers  can  obtain  the  Bond,  and  the  roof  is  con- 
structed under  the  supervision  of  our  inspector,  who  sees  that  the 
Specification  is  strictly  followed. 


20 -Year    Surety  Bond 

We  now  offer  a  20- Year  Surety  Bond 
Guaranty  on  all  Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
of  fifty  squares  and  over  in  all  towns  of 
'_'.">,  000  and  over,  and  in  smaller  towns 
where  our  Inspection  Service  is  available. 
Our  only  requirements  are  that  The 
Barrett  Specification  of  May  1,  1916,  shall 
be  strictly  followed,  and  that  the  roofing 
contractor  shall  be  approved  by  us. 

A  copy  of  The  Barrett  20-Year  Specification 

with  full    information  will    be  sent    free  on  request. 

Address  nearest  office. 


Below  is  the  Bond  that  guarantees 
your  root  tor  20  years 


20  Year  Guaranty  Bond 


Barrett  Specification 
Waterproofing 

The  foundation  of  this  huge  structure  is  also 
kept  dry  with  a  great  seal  consisting  of 
alternate  layers  of  Specification  Pitch  and 
Felt.  This  is  the  standard  type  of  water- 
proofing for  all  important  underground 
construction. 


The 


"  Company 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit 

Kansas  City       Minneapolis        Nashville        Salt  Lake  City 
THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited:  Montreal 

Winnipeg        Vancouver        St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S. 


St.  Louis 

Birmingham 

Seattle       Peoria 

Toronto 
Sydney,  N.  S. 
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their  cooling  shade  in  rammer  ami  -land 
in  winhr  tike  cathedral  aisles;  ami  the 
world  eems  a  beautiful  place.  The  sun  1- 
out  ami  the  lovelinea  of  autumn  i-  about 
us;  in  deed  and  in  truth  we  ride  in  joy 
through  France.  The  people  go  about 
their  work,  the  children  go  i"  school,  we 
can  almost  fancy  hells  are  ringing  and 
then — 

■•Ami  then 

"We  have  OOme  to  the  end  of  the 

beautiful  world.  The  sword  has  gashed 
the  face  of  Prance,  the  trees  are  withered 

and  blasted,  the  avenue-  an  no  more,  the 
root's  of  the  houses  are  broken,  the  walls 
are  toppling  down,  the  room-  are  heaps  of 
rubble,  the  people  have  gone,  the  cathedral 
hells  will  never  ring  again.  The  world 
slows  down;  the  joy  has  passed  from  the 
face  of  it." 

Mr.  Mee  returns  home,  and  three  things 
that  he  saw  make  an  indelible  impression: 

"I  have  seen  the  things  that  are  like 
the  end  of  a  world,  but  it  is  a  new  world 
that  will  come,  and  not  a  heap  of  ashes. 
I  think  of  it  all  and  remember  three  things 
that  I  saw. 

"I  think  of  the  calm  fortitude  of  the 
people  who  live  on  the  fringe  of  the  war, 
the  poor  people  on  the  stricken  edge  of 
France,  the  boy  who  'runs  behind'  in  the 
ceaseless  stream  of  traffic  to  the  war  as 
children  run  behind  our  carriers'  carts; 
the  old  mother  whose  days  are  nearly  over, 
pulling  cabbages  in  her  garden  almost 
within  sound  of  Ypres;  the  man  who  picks 
up  petrol  cans,  flattens  them  out,  and 
patches  up  his  broken  house  with  them.  A 
pathetic  sight  are  these  rare  touches  of 
humanity  along  the  roads— those  laughing 
children  among  the  guns,  this  old  man  at 
the  gate.  Who  are  they?  What  are  they 
thinking?  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  we 
know:  they  stand  for  the  patience  and 
stedfastness  of  France  in  her  great 
martyrdom. 

"I  think  of  the  spirit  of  men  who  have 
seen  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  who  know 
how  black  it  is  and  set  their  teeth  to  walk 
right  through.  I  think  of  a  little  room 
behind  the  lines  where  majors,  captains, 
sergeants,  corporals,  preachers,  cricketers, 
editors,  and  railwaymen  sit  singing  little 
songs,  joining  in  silly  choruses,  pretending 
that  this  planet  is  a  happy  place  to  be  on, 
while  just  a  little  way  off  is  being  enacted 
the  tragedy  of  the  world. 

"I  remember  the  little  private's  song 
about  mother  at  home  — '  I  shall  come 
home  when  the  ebb-tide  flows' — and  I  hope 
he  will  come  home.  I  remember  the 
captain's  song  about  'Our  damp  little  dug- 
outs in  France,'  and  those  men  in  them 
who  cheerfully  endure  and  never  grunt  till 
death  or  victory  comes.  And  I  remember 
what  they  told  me  about  the  coming  back 
from  the  fight  when  seven  sit  down  to 
dinner  out  of  twenty-two  who  sat  down  the 
night  before.  'How  can  you  stand  that?' 
I  ask.  'Every  man  thinks  of  his  work  in 
war,'  the  answer  comes.  'We  have  our 
dinner  and  carry  on.     It  is  the  only  way.' 

"I  think  of  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the 
men  who  are  winning.  I  remember  that 
day  at  headquarters  when  the  news  of 
Passchendaele  came  down  to  that  chival- 
rous commander  of  the  First  British  Army. 
I  remember  the  instinct  of  victory  in 
generals  and  colonels  and  in  Tommy 
out  of  doors.  I  remember  the  colonel 
— with  his  little  girl  living  at  Ealing  in  a 
house  he  has  never  seen — who  laughed  like 
a  boy  at  the  thought  that  anybody  on 
earth  could  beat  us.  And  I  remember  that 
splendid  major  who  left  a  great  business 
at  home  to  live  in  a  dugout  in  France,  who 
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Five  Star  Points  of 
Round  Oak  Supremacy 

♦Comfort  Circulates  pure, 
warm,  ever-chang- 
ing air,  free  from  dust,  gas.  and 
smoke — automatically  humidified 
like  Nature's  way. 

*  Health  The  onc  heating  sys- 
tem   that   automati- 
cally   ventilates      and     properly 
moistens  the  air  you  breathe. 

♦Economy  Longest  fire  travel 
J  — steals  most  heat 
from  chimney.  Perfected  hot 
blast,  extra-deep  fire  pot  and  com- 
bustion chamber  oversize  guaran- 
tee complete  combustion  with  all 
fuels.    Absolute  control. 

♦Convenience  Simple  regu- 
lation con- 
trols entire  system.  Automatic 
ash-pit  sprinkler  guarantees 
removal  of  all  ashes  without 
making  a  particle  of  dust. 
Extra-large  ground  feed  doors. 
Burns  all  fuels. 

♦Durability  Materials  used 
J  stand  highest 
physical  tests.  All  hinge  pieces 
drilled,  not  cast.  Never  a  bolt 
where  a  rivet  will  do!  Tight  fit- 
tings guaranteed.  Renders  more 
than  a  generation  of  Supreme 
Service. 


When  you  consider,  also,  that  the  original 
cost  of  the  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System 
is  50  to  60%  lower  than  steam  or  hot  water; 
when  you  consider  the  big  saving  in  fuel  and 
permanent  daily,  monthly,  yearly  efficiency,  it 
becomes  by  far  the  least  expensive  and  best 
heating  system  for  you  to  install. 

Saves  Fuel  by  the  Ton 

Because  of  its  exclusive,  patented  fuel-saving-  fea- 
tures—and because  the  pure,  warm,  MOIST  air  fur- 
nished by  thi-.  system  is  more  comfortable  at  68 degrees 
than  DRY  air  at  75degrees  —  you  can  actually  save  one 
ton  of  coal  in  every  nine,  year  after  year. 

Exceptional  results  with  low  fuel  bills  are  obtained 
by  usinjr  hard  or  soft  coal.  coke.  wood,  artificial  or 
natural  gas  alone  or  in  combination  with  coal. 

The  Hound  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System  is  flexible 
— takes  care  of  4  to  30  rooms  and  in  combination  with 
auxiliary  system  furnishes  heat  to  isolated  rooms, 
garages,  dairy  houses,  etc.  Automatically  circulates 
and  completely  revitalizes  the  air  in  every  room  at 
least  once  every  hour. 


Investigate !  It  pays  to  get  the  best — just 
like  it  pays  to  plant  the  best  seed.  The  more 
abundant  results  offset  the  first  seeming  saving 
in  cost. 


Danger  Lurks  in  Dry  Air! 
Moist- Air  Safeguards  the  Health 

Parched  with  thirst,  under  skies  of  burning  brass,  lies  another  victim  of  the  withering,  hot,  DRY  air 
of  the  desert. 

The  moisture  in  the  sunken  water  hole  is  just  beyond  his  reach,  and  but  for  timely  relief  the  desert  would 
claim  another  victim, 

What  is  true  of  the  story  told  in  the  picture — is  also  true  of  the  conditions  in  many  homes. 

Because  of  an  unhealthful  heating  plant,  the  air  is  dry-as-a-bone.  The  rooms 
are  hot,  stuffy,  stifling.  The  house  is  full  of  poisonous  gases.  The  result  is 
coughs,  colds,  headaches  attack  the  family.  The  strong  become  languid,  in- 
efficient; the  vitality  of  children  is  lowered;  they  become  susceptible  to  myriads 
of  deadly  diseases,  including  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis. 

Are  your  loved  ones  facing  such  peril  through  breathing  baked,  dry  air — air  lacking  in  moisture  ? 
Then  why  not  install  a  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System — and  safeguard  their  health  ? 

The  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System  keeps  a  constant  current  of  delightful,  warm,  fresh,  clean  jtt 

air  circulating  throughout   the  house.     It   automatically   humidifies  this   air — keeps  it   moist    and  kf\ 
healthful — free  from  dust,  dirt,  gas  and  disease  germs!     Once  installed  by  our  authorized  dealer  it 

will  end  your  heating  troubles  for  life.  L=- 

ROUND  OAK       | 

Moistair  Heating  System  g 

ThejOnly  Heating  System  That  Automatically  Ventilates  and  Humidifies  >**< 


Get  Valuable  Book 
and    Heating    Plan 


FREE  I 


a 


Handsome  illustrated  book  fully  describes  this  modern 
plant.     With  book  goes  a  blank,  which  filled  out   and 
returned  to  us  will  shortly  bring  you  a  scientific  Heat- 
ing Plan  drawn  up  by  our  engineers  to  meet  your  /  / 
exact  requirements.    Cost  of  installation,  etc..  goes             \~-  " 
with  the  Plan.     And  with  no  obligations  to  you.            ,/y 
Send  coupon  Now!                                                              slSSls 

With  book  we  also  send  name  of  nearest 
authorized  dealer    selling    and    installing 
Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  Systems. 
Many  dealers  sell  on  easy  payments.         /&§& 
To   get    the   genuine,   look    for   the 
trade-mark  which  shows  the  Round         /  "V  *.flC* 
dian.  AW  *$? 


Established 
1871 


The  Beckwith  Company 


Round   Oak 
Folks 


Manufacturers  of  the 

Genuine  Round  Oak  Stoves,  Boiler-Iron  Ranges  and 
^Combination  Coal  and  Gas  Ranges 


Makers  of  Good  Goods  Only 


176  Front  St. 


.DOWAGIAC,  MICH. 
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Belasco's   Stage   Carpenter 
Uses  Disston  Saws 

EVERY  Belasco  stage  setting  is  a  tribute  to  Disston.  This  master  of  stage- 
craft believes  not  only  that  "the  play's  the  thing,"  but  that  the  tool's  the 
thing.   He  provides  his  stage  carpenter  and  mechanic  with  Disston  saws  and  tools. 

Both  the  unique  miniature  models  from  which  David  Belasco  works  in  his  studio, 
and  the  finished  settings  revealed  by  the  rising  curtain,  are  invariably  done  by 
Disston.  "The  miniatures  are  carefully  worked  out  in  every  detail  by  my  carpenter, 
giving  me  the  complete  picture,"  says  Mr.  Belasco.  "These  show  me  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  achieve  the  effects  at  which  I  am  aiming.  The  carpenter  is  a 
veritable  staff  of  life  to  the  theatre.  For  upon  the  right  carpenter  with  the  right 
tools  depends  the  materialization  of  my  most  cherished  dreams." 

The  name  Disston  on  a  saw  means  the  utmost  in  a  saw.  It  means  the  same  in- 
finitely accurate,  professional,  workmanlike,  and  painstaking  effort  applied  to  the 
production  of  a  saw  that  the  dean  of  American  drama  applies  to  the  production 
of  a  play.  Masters  of  carpentry  and  cabinet  work  have  relied  on  Disston  for 
generations.  When  you  need  a  saw  or  tool,  follow  the  judgment  of  artisans  who 
have  never  hesitated  to  build  their  reputations  with  Disston  saws  and  tools. 

All  Disston  saws,  files,  trowels,  screw -drivers,  levels,  bevels,  gauges,  and 
squares  come  to  you  in  correct  Disston  design  and  of  guaranteed  Disston  quality. 


'.  Send  today  for  the  free  Disston  Handbook  of  Saws,  and  learn  how  to  select,  use, and 
care  for  Disston  tools.  They  are  sold  by  all  progressive  hardware  dealers  the  world  over 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.S.A. 

Canadian  Works:  Toronto,  Canada 

Chicago  Cincinnati   Boston   San  Francisco    New  Orleans    Memphis    Seattle    Portland,  Ore. 

Bangor.  Me.    Vancouver,  B.  C.    Sydney,  Australia 
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knows  that  Tommy  Atkins  in  the  trenches 
is  the  greatest  soldier  in  the  world. 

-,We  have  had  our  failures,  enough  to 
break  our  hearts,  but  the  greatest  sua 
of  the  war  is  the  British  soldier  made  in  a 
month  or  two  to  endure  for  all  time. 

"And  so  I  am  an  optimist,  for  I  have 
seen  the  men  who  know  and  the  things 
these  men  have  done,  and  I  know  thai  good 
will  conquer  evil." 


HOW  THE  CIRCUS  DODGES  THE 
RAILROAD  BLOCKADE 


WITH  no  priority  orders  for  carrying 
elephants,  freaks,  or  acrobats,  how 
is  the  circus  to  travel  this  summer?  Easy 
enough.  In  our  childhood  days  the 
circuses  journeyed  from  town  to  town  by 
wagon,  and  we  all  remember  the  stories 
of  midnight  inebriates  frightened  into 
sobriety  by  encountering  a  procession  of 
camels,  pachyderms,  and  huge  red  wagons. 
Now,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Telegram: 

Nearly  thirty-five  years  have  passed 
since  this  primitive  means  of  travel 
brought  the  last  big  circus  into  town. 
And  most  likely  it  is  going  to  be  "back  to 
the  seventies"  in  transportation  for  many 
a  circus  that  expects  to  tour  the  country 
this  summer. 

"Back  to  the  seventies!"    And  why? 

The  railroads  are  the  reason. 

"And  why  are  the  railroads  the  reason?" 
asked  the  little  boy  most  interested. 

Because  of  a  tremendous  thing  called  a 
government  that  has  taken  over  their 
operation.  The  circus  not  being  an  es- 
sential like  coal  and  food  and  munitions 
and  other  things  required  by  the  Army  to 
fight  that  great  big  ogre,  the  Kaiser,  the 
circus  must  step  aside  to  let  all  these 
necessaries  pass  along. 

A  big  circus  can  not  travel  unless  it 
makes  contracts  with  the  different  rail- 
roads to  haul  it  from  city  to  city,  and 
these  contracts  must  be  made  before  the 
season  opens,  that  the  circus  may  know 
where  it  is  going  for  weeks  and  weeks  to 
come. 

So  several  of  the  most  important  rail- 
roads have  already  notified  the  circus 
managements  that  the  demands  of  the 
Government  are  such  it  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  contract  and  handle  this  year 
any  circus  freight-train  service. 

The  little  boy  in  the  big  city  or  the 
small  country  town  need  not  despair,  for 
he  is  not  going  to  be  deprived  altogether  of 
a  chance  to  see  the  circus,  provided  a  new 
kind  of  circus  that  is  going  to  take  to  the 
road  in  May  visits  his  town. 

This  is  an  automobile  circus,  the  first 
ever  introduced.  If  it  meets  with  the 
degree  of  success  it  should  have  there  will 
then  be  others  to  follow  its  initiative, 
when  every  circus  will  travel  by  its  own 
motive  power. 

So  long  life  to  the  circus,  which  has  been 
an  institution  since  the  days  of  Caesar, 
really  going  back  as  far  as  776  b.c. 

It  was  the  facilities  of  railroad  trans- 
portation that  advanced  the  tent  shows 
to  a  position  of  magnitude,  when  they  ap- 
peared with  four  rings  and  four  stages 
and  gave  a  big  spectacle  besides,  employ- 
ing hundreds  of  people  in  a  costumed 
pageant. 

The  possibilities  of  carrying  out  the 
same  stupendous  program  of  ring,  stage, 
aerial,  and  spectacle  features  are  not  to  be 
minimized,    since    the    automobile    circus 


has  i  lie  same  advantages  in  many  respects 
is   even    better   equipped    to   transport    a 

large  circus  over  the  country. 

Tremendous  motor-cars  have  been  buill 
that  are  long  and  wide,  some  of  them  M 
wide  as  seven  feet,  with  trailers  almost 
as  large  as  the  motor-cars  themselves,  and 

enormous  motor-truoks,  for  the  United 
States    Motorized    Circus,    which    lias    its 

headquarters  in  Toledo,  and  will  present 
a  modernized  circus,  just  like  the  big  cir- 
cuses that  have  toured  the  country  for 
J  ears  by  railroad. 

The  equipment  for  traveling  will  consist 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
touring-cars,  motor-trucks,  and  trailers, 
having  a  total  capacity  that  is  equal  to  a 
hundred-car  circus — the  magnitude  of  a 
circus  being  calculated  by  the  number  of 
railroad-cars  in  its  service.  In  fact,  a 
hundred-car  circus  is  a  big  circus,  just 
about  as  big  as  the  biggest . 

The  automobile-train  will  run  in  three 
sections,  just  as  the  railroad  circus  does, 
each  section  traveling  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  The  distances  to  be  cov- 
ered will  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  miles  between  towns,  the  longer  jumps 
being  taken  from  Saturday  night  to 
Monday  morning. 

The  performers  and  other  employees  will 
sleep  in  trailers,  which  have  been  built 
like  the  interior  of  Pullman  cars,  and 
the  performers  may  go  to  bed  as  soon  as 
they  like  after  performing,  awakening  in 
the  morning  on  the  lot  in  the  next  town,  to 
find  breakfast  ready  in  the  dining-tent, 
the  first  section  having  carried  the  cooks, 
stoves,  and  commissary  department,  and 
preceded  them  by  many  hours,  leaving  about 
the  time  the  evening  performance  began. 

The  second  section  will  carry  the  freaks, 
the  menagerie,  and  the  tents,  and  the 
three  elephants  that  will  be  seen  with  the 
show.  The  last  and  third  section  will 
consist  of  the  spectacle,  the  performers, 
the  big  "top,"  as  the  show  tent  is  called, 
the  seats,  stakes,  and  poles,  everything,  in 
fact,  that  is  left  for  final  distribution. 

Travel  by  motor  will  be  easier  for  all 
concerned  than  is  possible  by  rail,  prin- 
cipally for  the  reason  that  the  motor- 
circus  in  making  short  jumps  will  be  able 
to  make  the  next  town  in  about  the  same 
time  it  takes  to  load  a  circus  on  the  rail- 
road flat  cars. 

Under  the  old  system  it  took  almost  as 
long  to  haul  the  circus  outfit  from  the 
railroad-station,  where  the  cars  are  un- 
loaded, to  the  show  grounds  and  back 
again  after  the  evening's  performance,  as 
it  will  now  take  the  automobile  circus  to 
travel  from  one  circus  lot  to  another,  with 
no  weary  horses,  tired  workmen,  and 
fatigued  performers  to  participate  in  the 
dusty  morning  parade.  The  only  horses 
that  will  be  taken  along  will  be  those  that 
perform  in  the  show. 

That  breakdowns  may  be  repaired  and 
no  motor-truck  may  get  out  of  gasoline, 
huge  gasoline-tanks,  wrecking  crews,  and 
repair-wagons,  all  motorized,  will  follow  in 
the  wake  of  each  moving  caravan,  ready  to 
give  first  aid  and  pick  up  the  delinquents. 

A  pathfinder  car  has  already  covered  a 
route  that  guarantees  good  roads,  firm 
bridges,  and  easy  movement  for  the  auto- 
mobile circus. 

The  advance  brigade,  traveling  also  in 
sections,  but  days  apart,  will  consist  of  a 
force  of  press-agents,  bill-posters,  and  bill- 
ers  to  advertise  the  coming  of  the  circus 
in  the  town  or  city  where  it  is  booked  to 
appear  and  in  the  surrounding  towns  for 
miles  away.  This  fleet  will  consist  of  ten 
motor-cars,  trailers,  and  light  touring-cars, 
the   advance-guard    having    sleeping    ac- 


Watch  the  Signs 


STOP 


bid 

To  the  motorists  and 

passengers  alike 

the  "Stop-Go"  signal 

at  fouls    protection 

ust    accidental 
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stop  coughs  and  colds 
and  prevent  the  little 
colds  from  growing 
into  big  ones. 


They  have  for  years 
proved  a  safeguard 
against  hoarseness 
and  sore  throat. 

Get  the  Drop 
on  that  Cough 


DEAN  MEDICINE  CO. 
Milwaukee,  WU. 


Home  Guard  Army  Bargains 

Armjl    0  "BANNERMAN'S 


a  Godsend   to  us." 
200  Machine  Guns 

loo  B-L  Field  Cannons 
50  B-L  Navy  Cannons 
50,000  Explosive  Shells 
25.000  I'niforms  (blue) 
15  Revolving  Cannons 


arsenals  are 
20,000   Rifles 
5,000  Revolvers 
5,000,000  Cartrdgs. 

300,000  Equipments 
2.500  Tents 
1 40,000   Knapsacks 

We  have  supplied  from  our  largest  in  the  world 
stock  of  army  auction  goods,  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, many  states  and  cities  with  obsolete 
serviceable  rifles,  equipments,  and  uniforms.  Gov't 
auction  sale  terms,  cash  with  order.  Examination  and 
testing  at  our  arsenals..  Immediate  deliveries.  Large 
illustrated  428  pp.  encyclopaedia  catalog  mailed.  50c. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  &  SONS.  501  Broad*  »y.  New  York 


Print 


Your  Own  Cards, 

oi  mil  a  rs,  label,  book,  paper. 

.«',.  l'HKSS.  Larger KU.  Ko- 

tarytTO.   Save  money.  Print  for  others,  big 

profit,     All  easy,  rules  sent.    Write  factory 

for  catalog  presses,  TYPE,  paper,  cards. 

THE  PRESS  CO..     D-23      Merlden.  Conn. 


The  prevention  of  PYORRHEA  (Riggs' 
Disease)  and  the  correction  of  pyor- 
rhetic  conditions  are  the  two  dominat- 
ing features  of  the  present  nation-wide 
oral  health  movement. 
Clean,  Sound  Teeth,  Firm  Gums  and 
Good  Health  go  hand  in  hand. 


POWDER  a 

(Antiseptic) 

a  remedial,  medicated  oral  prophylactic  is  pre- 
scribed by  dentists  as  an  auxiliary  in  pyorrhea 
prevention  and  treatment.  Used  like  a  denti- 
frice, it  aids  in  repairing  SORE,  BLEEDING, 
SPONGY,  RECEDING  GUMS— it  removes 
the  bacterial  plaques  which  harbor  the  germs 
of  pyorrhea  and  decay.  It  removes  the  daily 
salivary  accretions  which  form  the  calcic  de- 
posits (tartar)  on  the  roots  of  the  teeth — this 
calcic  deposit  is  the  principal  cause  of  pain- 
ful gums,  pus  pockets,  loose  teeth  and 

PYORRHEA 

"FREE" — our  educational  booklet  on  pyorrhea 
— or  send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  booklet  and 
sample  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder. 

Sold  by  druggists   and   dental   supply 

houses. 

Price   $1.00  —  Package  contains   six 

months'  supply. 

The  Dentinol  and  Pyorrhocide  Co. 
Dept.  D,  1480  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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T^NORMOUS  weight 
-*— '  must  be  borne  by 
the  tires  on  any  truck, 
regardless    of  capacity. 

The  extra  height  of 
wear  resisting  tread 
rubber  in  GDDD RICH 
DE  LUXE  truck  tires, 
a  full  inch  more  than 
in  the  ordinary  6-inch 
section,  saves  the  truck 
from  crystalization 
caused  by  road  shocks 
and  vibration. 

As  a  result  of  this  extra 
cushioning,  DE  LUXE  tires 
are  constantly  lowering  up- 
keep costs  for  truck  users. 

Your  truck  is  not  operating 
with  the  utmost  economy 
unless  equipped  with 
GDDDRICH  DE  LUXE 
tires.  (Made  in  5,  6,  7,  8, 
and  10-inch  widths.) 

Write  for  Catalog 

THE  B.F.GOODRICH 
RUBBER  COHPANY 

Makers  of  the   Celebrated    Goodrich 

Automobile  Tires — 

"Best  in  the  Long  Run" 

The  City  of  Goodrich — Akron,  Ohio 

Service   Stations  and  Branches  in   all 
Important  Trucking  Centers 
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GOODRICH 

TRUCK   TIRES 


eommodations  in  1 1 » «  m  oars.    In  this  n  apeel 

ilw    advertising  will  l><-  operated  precisely 

as  it   i-  done  bj   a  railroad  circus,  which 

own  advertising-cars  thai  precede  it. 


TWO  NATION-   IN   I  iii.w   STIB  UP 
(  OYS'I  Wl     KEVOLT 


WHY  the  infanl  Republic  of  Chin., 
always  in  hoi  water,  with  revolts 
here  and  revolts  then  constantly  occurring, 
is  explained  when  we  realize  thai  China 
is  aol  a  homogeneous  unit,  bul  a  country 
inhabited  by  two  distinct  and  mutually 
jealous  races.  The  Hankow  Central  (hum 
Post  makes  this  clear  for  us  when  it  writes: 

The  present  civil  war  and  acute  friction 
between  the  North  and  the  South  of  China 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Altho  to  a 
casual  observer  "once  a  Chinaman  always 
a  Chinaman"  may  seem  to  be  tin  cave, 
yet  to  a  careful  onlooker  it  is  apparent 
that  the  races  which  occupy  the  North 
and  South  of  the  Yangtse  River  are  en- 
tirely different.  They  differ  in  so  many 
characteristics — such  as  physique,  accent, 
food,  traditions,  folk-lore,  and  in  outlook 
on  things  generally — that  they  are  dif- 
ficult to  mix  as  oil  and  water. 

The  Northern  Chinese,  whose  origin  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River  in 
Honan,  Shantung,  and  Shansi,  is  a  com- 
pletely dissimilar  being  from  the  Southern- 
er who  resides  in  Kwangiung  and  Fookien. 
The  Northerner  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
man  of  large  bulk  and  physique,  a  person 
who  takes  things  placidly  and  is  adverse 
to  any  changes  in  his  domestic  or  national 
routine.  The  Southerner  is  usually  of 
small  stature,  darker  in  color  than  the 
Northerner,  and  a  person  who  is  easily 
excited.  These  people  are  impatient  of 
the  old  and  are  striving  to  evolve  them- 
selves out  of  the  circumspect  groove  which 
contents  their  Northern  fellow  nationals. 

Then  in  food,  the  tastes  are  markedly 
dissimilar.  The  Northerner,  whose  winters 
are  severe,  disdains  the  rice  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  Southerner  and  lives  prin- 
cipally on  flour,  and  other  products  of 
wheat.  The  Southerner,  whose  climate 
is  so  hot  that  heavy  food  repels  him, 
clings  to  his  rice,  his  maize,  and  his  cooling 
vegetables.  The  language  of  the  North 
is  more  or  less  a  common  dialect  and  is 
easily  recognized  by  the  burr.  The  spoken 
language  of  the  South  is  completely  dif- 
ferent and  dialects  innumerable  make  a 
Southerner  a  foreigner  to  the  Northerners 
who  journey  to  these  parts. 

The  Post  tells  us  that  these  two  dissimilar 
peoples  can  never  agree  because  of  the 
ingrained  jealousy  of  the  South  against  the 
North: 

But,  above  all,  the  principal  bone  of  con- 
tention is  jealousy  of  the  North  by  the 
South.  These  Southern  provinces  have 
been  brought  more  in  contact  with  modern 
conditions  and  fret  under  the  arbitrary 
rule  which  has  become  as  second  nature 
to  the  Northerner. 

The  Southerners  have  concentrated  their 
efforts  on  trade  and  become  wealthy,  they 
have  traveled  and  become  more  up  to 
date  than  their  Northern  neighbors,  and 
they  view  the  fact  of  their  being  governed 
by  the  North,  from  a  Northern  capital, 
by  autocrats  ignorant  and  suspicious  of 
their  aspirations,  with  abhorrence.  Then 
they  look  around  and  find  the  Northern 
provinces  are  generously  provided  with  rail- 
ways, whereas  in  the  Southern  provinces 
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Ask    the    man 


who    owns    one 


ARMY  PAGKARDS 

RUN  on  SCHEDULE 

FROM  the  LAKES 

TO  the  SEA 

PERSHING  needed  trucks  "over  there." 
Railroad  traffic  congestion  was  at  its 
height.   The  Government  said,  "Move 
them  under  their  own  power." 

It  is  542  miles  overland  from  Detroit  to  Balti- 
more. The  first  trucks  fought  their  way  through 
state-wide  stretches  of  unbroken  snow.  They 
crossed  two  mountain  ranges. 

And  since  then  hundreds  of  "Packards  for 
Pershing"  have  rolled  into  Baltimore.  They 
carry  war  material  and  run  on  schedule. 

It  is  now  an  every-day  job.  During  the  next  few 
weeks  many  hundreds  of  Army  Packards  will 
be  delivered  by  the  cross-country  route. 

Packard  trucks  have  proved  their  stamina 
on  every  battle  front  in  Europe.  Their  per- 
formance in  war  gives  graphic  evidence  of  their 
enduring  quality  which  established  their  lead- 
ership in  commercial  use. 

Packard  silent  chainless  trucks  are  building 
profits  for  their  owners  in  200  lines  of  trade. 
Backed  by  country-wide  Packard  service. 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
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Special  Patented 
Feature 


rE  show  you  here  for 
the  first  time  the  big' 
gest  reason  why  Ajax 
Tires — Guaranteed  in  Writing, 
5000  Miles — outlast  their  guar' 
antee  and  outwear  other  tires. 

Built  into  Ajax  Tires  are  Shoul' 
ders  of  Strength  —  burly  sup' 
ports  bracing  the  tread  its 
entire  width.  They  mean  more 
tread  on  the  road  —  longer 
wear,  because  road  friction  is 
distributed  and  does  not  come 
in  one  spot  to  wear  through 
to  the  fabric. 


Ajax  Patented  Shoulders  of 
Strength  mean  a  perfectly  bal- 
anced tire  —  mean  more  tire 
where  needed  —  extra  life  to 
take  up  shocks  met  by  the 
tread,  and  more  brute  strength 
to  meet  brute  contact.  MORE 
MILES. 

It  is  this  exclusive  feature,  most 
of  all,  that  makes  Ajax  Tires 
97%  Owners'  Choice.  Of  our 
great  output  all  save  3%  are 
chosen  by  car  users  themselves 
as  better  tires  than  those  first 
on  their  cars. 


A3AX  ROAD  KING 

"More  Tread  on  the  Road" 


Because  of  these  supporting  shoul' 
ders  the  tread  of  Ajax  Road  King 
has  greater  play  and  greater  pur- 
chase  —  more  contact  surface  on  the 
road  than  other  tires —  more  grip  to 
grip  with. 

Ajax  Road  King  Tire  is  a  monarch 
in  quality  —  a  democrat  in  service. 
Note  the  triangle  barbs  of  the  tread. 

AJAX  RUBBER 

1796  Broadway 


They  hold  the  road — hold  it  in  speed 
and  safety. 

Locate  the  Ajax  Tire  Supp«y  Depot 
in  your  locality  —  headquarters  for 
Ajax  Tires,  Ajax  Inner  Tubes  —  and 
real  service. 

Write  for  new  booklet.  "Ajax 
Shoulders  of  Strength" — full  of 
money 'saving    facts    for    tire    users. 

COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  York 


ARANTEED  IHm^I  SODO  MILES 


"While   Others  Are   Claiming   Quality,   We  Are  Guaranteeing  It' 


which  are  the  mosl  productive,  railways 
arc  few  and  business  is  retarded  by  anti- 
quated and  laborious  communication 
facilities. 

Little  peace  is  foreseen  by  The  Post  until 
a  monarchy  is  restored  in  the  North  and 
tin  South  breaks  away  and  tonus  a 
Beparate  republic.  The  proposal  to  move 
the  capital  from  Peking  would  not  bring 
unity,  thinks  this  foreign^ organ: 

If  the  capital  were  remov  ed  to  I  he  South 
tlic  trouble  would  not  be  removed,  as  the 
North  would  then  be  just  as  jealous  as 
the  South  is  now.  The  only  solution  is  t,> 
divide  the  country  by  its  natural  divisional 
hue  the  Fangtse  River,  and  allow  cad, 
pari  of  this  vast  and  unwieldy  land  to 
work  out  its  own  destiny  according  to  its 
own  lights. 

A-  can  be  verified  by  any  one  who  has 
to  see,  tin-  North  is  undoubtedly  not 
a  Republic  alt  ho  the  Governmenl  thereof 
makes  a  parade  of  the  name.  The  people 
an'  —rill  content  to  live  under  a  species  of 
feudal  or  martial  law,  and  why  should  they 
not.  if  they  desire  it?  But  to  apply  this 
antiquated  system  to  the  excitable,  ner- 
vous, mercurial  South,  bursting  with  its 
aspirations  and  newly  gained  freedom, 
would  be  verily  putting  old  wine  into  new 
bottles,  and  disaster  must  ensue. 

\  division  must  be  the  ultimate  solution 
of  the  struggle,  which  is  only  now  in  its 
preliminary  stages,  and  why  not  sooner 
than  later?  This  is  a  question  for  every 
patriotic  Chinese  who  really  loves  his 
country,  and  not  his  particular  province 
only,  to  answer  for  himself. 
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PICTURE  OF  SER\T\  UNDER  THE 
GERMAN  HEEL 


/¥  GLOOMY  picture  of  Servia  as  she  is 
•**■  to-day  in  the  grip  of  a  merciless  con- 
queror is  painted  by  a  former  Servian 
Deputy,  Mr.  M.  Katslerovitch,  and  by 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Servian 
Labor  party,  Mr.  Dushan  Popovitch,  in  a 
Memorandum  of  Protest  which  they  have 
jointly  written.  These  gentlemen  for  the 
last  two  years  ha\  e  been  ej  e-w  ttnesses  of  the 
incidents  they  record  and  only  escaped  into 

1  ir' e  with  extreme  difficulty.  The  London 

■"tor  summarizes  their  report,  and  says: 

In  the  first  days  of  his  invasion  General 
Mackeiisen  published  a  proclamation  in- 
viting the  Servian  population  to  return  to 
their  homes  without  fear  and  resume  their 
ordinary  life.  War,  he  said,  would  not  be 
waged  upon  the  peaceful  inhabitants. 
In  spite  of  that  proclamation,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Servia  has  become,  in  the  words 
of  the  memorandum,  "a  punitive  expedi- 
tion." We  can  not  tell  how  the  Germans 
would  have  behaved  if  they  had  s,;,ved 
there;  all  we  know  is  that  the  Austrians 
and  Bulgarians  have  made  a  ghastly  and 
tragic  mockery  of  General  Mackensen's 
proclamation.  AU  the  barbarities  of  which 
®<*many  has  been  guilty  in  Belgium  have 
been  reproduced  in  Servia,  and  possibly 
the  Austrians,  and  certainly  the  Bulgars, 
iave  added  something  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Before  the  German  invaders  hand- 
ed over  the  business  of  occupation  to  their 
vustriau  and  Bulgarian  allies  thev  exported 
rom  the  country  a  vast  amount  of  loot, 
we  aee<j  not  eoneern  ourselves  with 
hw.  Let  us  take  up  the  story  from  the 
•eginamg  of  the  Austrian  and*  Bulgarian 


management.  The  first  act  of  the  author- 
ities was  to  deport  and  intern  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Servian 
civilians.  Servia  was  thus  deprived  or  her 
last  reserves  of  labor.  Countless  families 
became  destitute  and  without  anj  power 
of  recoveryi  The  authorities  next  pro- 
ceeded to  requisition  all  the  materials  of 
production,  thus  imitating  exactly  the  con- 
duct  of  Germany  in  Belgium.     The  most 

important      Servian      factories      BO     longer 

«\i-t  ;  the  machinery  was  taken  down  and 
removed  across  the  frontier.  Tin  peas- 
ants were  robbed  of  their  carls  ;,nd  hoi 
and  oxen.  In  some  cases  small  farmers 
were  forced  to  hand  over  fifteen  0X60 
within  a  year  and  a  half.  Whether  they 
posses)  „<,  many  oxen  or  not  made  no 
difference;  they  had  to  deliver  them.  In 
the  latter  case  they  were  compelled  to 
buv  them  at  top  prices,  or  to  loot  them 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Morava,  in 
Bulgarian  territory . 

The  requisitions  did  not  stop  at  the 
factories  or  the  farms.  Every  kind  of 
household  utensil  was  also  demanded. 
When  the  authors  wrote  their  memoran- 
dum the  requisitions  were  still  going  on. 
and  fcho  there  was  a  pretense  of  paying 
for  what  was  taken,  the  losses  to  the  owners 
were  so  great  that  the  transactions 
in  effect  robbery.  Robbery  was  in. 
assured  in  advance  by  the  promulgation 
of  an  order  that  the  Servian  franc  dinar) 
had  the  same  value  as  a  krone  —  that  is, 
ten  cents.  As  the  Servians  had  no  money 
but  their  own,  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
it  in  circulation,  and  a  greal  deal  of  it  thus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders  at  a  rate 
of  exchange  extremely  profitable  to  them. 

The  Austrians  seem  to  have  inaugurated 
a  deliberate  "policy  of  starvation,'*  and  they 

deprived  the  already  impoverished  Servians 
of  even  their  scanty  surplus  of  foodstuffs: 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Austrian 
authorities,  having  exacted  all  the  means 
of  sustaining  life  above  the  mere  standard 
of  subsistence,  would  have  seen  to  it  that 
the  people  retained  the  barest  necessaries. 
But  the  authorities  have  persistently  re- 
fused to  allow  the  interchange  of  food- 
stuffs among  the  different  parts  of  Servia, 
without  which  interchange  life  is  in  many 
districts  impossible.  Wherever  a  small 
local  excess  of  food  was  noted  that  food 
was  immediately  exported  to  Austria. 
Artificial  famines  were  created,  and  the 
officials  frequently  enriched  themselves 
in  these  circumstances  by  uncontrolled 
speculation.  In  Belgrade  conditions  be- 
came so  desperate  that  Dr.  Veljkovitch 
the  mayor  of  the  city),  a  university  pro- 
fessor,  and  others  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  Military  Governor.  The  memorial- 
requested  greater  freedom  of  travel  for 

the  purposes  of  exchange,  a  modification 

of  the  minimum  prices,  and  permission  for 
the  city  of  Belgrade  itself  to  buy  a  certain 
number  of  cattle  in  order  to  check  the 
speculations  of  the  military  commissariat. 
The  memorial  meed  it  be  said?)  was  re- 
garded by  the  authorities  as  a  highly  sus- 
picious document.  Dr.  Veljkovitch  was 
obliged  to  resign.  The  authors  of  the 
memorandum  say  that  Servia  is  ••almost 
forgotten  by  all  the  world."  It  is  true  that 
in  1916  two  missions  arrived  in  Belgrade, 
one  Swiss  and  the  other  American,  to  dis- 
tribute food  and  clothing,  and  that  within 
two  years  about  ten  million  francs  have 
been  sent  for  the  relief  of  the  people.  Un- 
fortunately the  Austre-Hungarian  banks. 
which  act  as  atrents  in  the  distribution  of 
these  funds,  have  often  delayed  the  pay- 
ments.     In  some  cases    money  dispatched 


from  Switzerland  or  Prance  in  Septei 
1916,  did  not  reach  Belgrade  until  March  or 
April,  1917. 

When  any  trouble  arose,  vve  an-  told, 
the  Austrians  had  a  simple  remedy:  all 
suspects  were  •interned  in  prison-camps 
-oin.  where  in  tin   Dual  Monarchy  and 

of  the  interne. I  .  \ ,  ,■  ~Mrv  ived: 

■  t>  where  the  Servians  are  exposed  to 

the  caprices  of  military  officials  vested  with 

arbitrary  power.  In  Belgrade  itself  a 
lieutenant  named  Widinann  has  powers 
Of  lite  and  death  over  the  inhabitants, 
lb  .-an  cause  any  one  to  be  arrested  and 
flogged  or  interned.  Internment  seems 
to  be  universally  regarded  as  ;,  sentence  of 
death.  The  authors  ,,f  i|„.  memorandum 
insist  that  the  policy  of  Internment  is  by 
far  the  worst  crime  committed  by  Austria- 
Hungary.  "A  whole  book,"  tli. 
"would  lie  necessary  if  we  wanted  to  depict 
the  plight  and  conditions  ,,f  life"  of  the 
interned  persons.  They  declare  that  thirty 
per  cent,  of  those  interned  in  Austria- 
Hungary  or  Bulgaria  have  already  died. 
In  the  numerous  camps,  which  contain 
on  an  average  several  thousand  persons, 
the  occurrence  of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty 
deaths  a  day  is  the  rule.  But  there  are 
some  camps,  especially  in  Hungary,  where 
the  death-rate  is  from  two  to  three  "hundred 
persons  a  day.  There  have  been  no  par- 
ticular epidemics.  The  deatlu  have  been 
the  result   of  hunger  and  cold. 

If  the  Austrians  chastised  with  whips 
those  hereditary  enemies,  the  Servians,  the 
Bulgarians   chastised   with    scorpions. 

The  Bulgarian  authorities  are  even  more 
callous    and    oppressive    than    the    Austro- 

Hungarians.  The  Bulgars  seem  to  be 
particularly  fond  of  flogging.  Old  men 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  not  only  in  the 
villages  but  in  the  towns,  receive  seventy- 
five  blows  if  they  fail  to  salute  a  gendarme. 
The  Bulgars  have  deported  whole  families 
from  Eastern  Servia  to  Asia  Minor.  This 
system  of  deportation  is  evidently  dictated 
by  a  definite  policy.  The  Bulgars  are 
known  to  be  great  experts  in  racial  statis- 
tics. They  are  adepts  in  proving  that  the 
population  of  any  particular  district  is 
Bulgar  in  origin;  and  if  that  can  not  be 
proved  they  take  pains  to  create  the  proof. 
In  the  present  instance  the  Bulgars  are 
trying  to  Bulgarize  eastern  Servia  by  ex- 
tinguishing the  Servian  majority.  No  one 
will  fail  to  notice  that  this  plan  of  Bul- 
garization  is  exactly  like  the  Turkish  plan 
of  Ottomanizing  the  Armenians  ami  other 

subject  races. 

In  March,  1<U7.  the  Bulgarian  authori- 
ties had  a  splendid  opportunity  for  be- 
having brutally  under  the  guise  of  political 
necessity.  An  insurrection  was  planned 
by  a  certain  number  of  Servian  soldiers. 
Bulgarian  deserters,  and  disaffected  Aiistro- 
Hungarians.  The  civil  population  could 
have  taken  a  very  small  part  in  the  rising 
even  if  they  had  wished  to.  as  they  had 
been  disarmed  early  in  the  occupation. 
Nevertheless  a  ljargc  number  of  civilians 

were  executed  on  the  charge  of  rebellion. 
Very  likely  the  real  rebels  had  actually 
been  harbored  in  the  houses  of  the  civil 
population.  When  the  civilians  wore  ac- 
cused of  this  act  of  complicity,  and  pleaded 
that  it  was  physically  impossible  for  them 
to  resist  their  own  countrymen,  the  answer 
was:  "  It  was  your  duty  to  oppose  them  and. 
if  necessary,  to  let  yourselves  be  killed. 
As  you  would  not  be  killed  by  them  we  are 
going  to  do  it  for  you  ourselves." 
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The  Old-fashioned  Way 
to  Grease  a  Car 


THROW   IT  AAA7 AY — because  you  will  never  need  it  again  ! 
Never  again  will  you  be  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  dirty, 
sloppy,   grease   can — or    the    wasteful,    inefficient,    old   fashioned 
grease  cup  ! 

Never  again  will  greasing  your  car  be  such  a  messy  job  that  you  neglect 

it  until  the  grease  passages  are  so  clogged  with  dirt  and  grit  you  cannot 

force  the  grease  through  ! 

Never  again  will  you  wait  for  innumerable  squeaks  and  rattles  to  warn  you  that  poor 
lubrication  is  ruining  your  "bearings — and  rapidly  depreciating   your  car.    Now  that  the 


Showing  how  easily  the 
Copeman   Lubri-Cap  is 
inserted  into  the  Cope- 
man  Lubri-Cap. 


Keep*  Yotiv 


System. 

Car  iKmng** 


has  brought  lubrication  methods  up  to  the  same  high  standard  as  the  rest 
of  the  modern  automobile — you  can  grease  your  car  anywhere,  anytime — in 
a  very  few  minutes — without  muss  or  soiling  your  clothes. 

Simple  as  A.  B.  C. 

The  Copeman  System  is  not  a  grease  cup — not  a  grease  gun,  but  a  combi- 
nation of  both.  You  first  replace  your  present  grease  cups  with  the  patented 
Copeman  Lubri-Cups  and  thereafter  instead  of  using  the  dirty  grease  bucket 
simply  slip  in  the  clean,  handy  Copeman  Lubri-Caps  (high  grade  hard  grease 
in  a  paper  capsule)  as  they  are  needed.  Just  take  a  Lubri-Cap  from  the  box — 


THE   COPEMAN  I,UBraCMlN<G  SYSTEM  IS   STANDARD-  MTS    .ANY  CAR 
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The  New  Modern  Way 
to  Grease  a  Car 


(Higk  Gr&Ae  Hard   Grease  in  a  Tough  Paper  Capsule 


slip  it  into  the  Lubri-Cup — then  put  the  top  of  the  Lubri-Cup  back  on — give  the  handle  a 
turn  or  two — and  the  positive  pressure  feed  of  745  pounds  to  the  square  inch  quickly  elim- 
inates your  squeaky  bearings,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  get  the  grease.  You 
keep  a  box  of  the  Lubri-Caps  in  your  car  ready  for  action  the  minute  they  are  needed. 

Greasing  your  car  with  the 


Keeps  Your 


Car  "K>ung 


compares  with  the  old-time  grease  can  way  like  the  electric  starter  compares  with  the  crank — the  Copeman 
System  has  revolutionized  lubrication  methods  and  brought  up-to-date  the  most  primitive  part  of  the  motorcar. 

Easy  to  Put  On — Costs  Less  for  Grease  than  the  Old-Fashioned  Way 

The  inexpensive  Copeman  Lubri-Cups  are  easily  and  quickly  put  on — and  the  Copeman  Lubri-Caps 
actually  cost  you  less  per  year  than  the  bulk  grease  you  are  using  now — you  buy  your  grease  in  small  con- 
venient boxes  and  use  every  ounce  you  pay  for. 

If  your  accessory  dealer  should  not  happen  to  have  a  supply  of  Copeman  Lubri-Cups  and  Lubri-Caps 
011  hand  as  yet — he  can  easily  get  them  for  you  from  his  jobber  by  return  express. 

OzVfierS!  ^r°u  wno  Pay  out  your  money  for       T^CdtCVSl  You  who  see  every  day  the  disastrou 

automobiles  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  inefficient  lubrication  is  ruining  thousands  of 
otherwise  good  cars.  Get  complete  details  on  how 
the  Copeman  System  enables  you  to  grease  your 
car  without  soiling  your  hands  or  clothes,  and  en- 
ables you  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  every  bearing 
is  getting  the  proper  amount  of  grease.  Write  for 
illustrated  literature  today. 

Copeman   Laboratories,  Inc.,  Flint,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Distributors  for   Western  Canada,  Provinces  of  Manitoba,   Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia,  Independent  Electric   Co.,  Regina,   Saskatchewan 


Box    of    Copeman    Lubri-Caps  - 
Grade  Hard  Grease  in 
Package   form 


H,gh 


results  of  poor  lubrication  do  notneed 
to  be  told  that  the  market  for  the  Copeman  System  is 
the  most  extensive  of  any  accessory  developed  in  re- 
cent years.  Within  a  short  time  the  Copeman  System 
will  be  announced  a<  standard  equipment  on  several 
of  the  best  known  ears — but  in  the  meanwhile  your  golden 
opportunity  lies  in  furnishing  this  equipment  for  use  on  the 
5,000,000  cars  ah  he  road.     Write  lor  detail-  of 

our  introductory  Sl'RE-PROFIT  plan  at  once. 


THE   COPEMAN  I/UBRICMING  SYSTEM  IS   STANDARD  -  MTS    ANY  CAR, 
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LETTERS  \  ROM    i  in    I  RON!    Mil    01 

(  ONI  ll»l  \t  I     \\H  CONTEN1 


HIVING  a  j  • » 1 1  >  good  t •  no  matter 
what  I  am  doing." 
Tin-  doesn'l  -> < » 1 1 1 1 < I  as  if  it  were  written 
from  the  trenches  in  Franoe,  and  "ju-i  as 
close  to  the  Bocke"  as  the  writer  could  get. 

It  wa-  tin),  and  it  is  only  a  sample  of  the 
-spirit  nf  cheer,  the  confidence  and  the  pluck 
to  be  found  in  the  letters  from  the  boys  at 

the  front  to  families  and  friends  at  home. 
It  is  First  Lieut.  I'anl  Howe, 'of  the  iMh 
United    state-    Infantry,    who    is    having 

siieli    a    "'jolly    time"    over    there    within 

range  of  the  German  I >itr  guns.     Here  is 

the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  'Dad,'' 
.1      F.    Howe,   of    Freedom,    Pa.,   and    which 

was  printed  in  The  Daily  Time*,  <>f  Beaver: 

l)i  \i<  Dad: 

Well  Dad,  here  i-  a  short  letter  from  as 
<dose  to  the  Boche  as  1  can  get.  Our  regi- 
ment is  in  the  line  —our  company  is  hold- 
ing a  sector,  and  my  platoon  has  the  lire 
trench  for  a  short  "tour."  I'm  in  my 
"headquarters"  in  the  front  trench— have 
an  office  and  a  bunk,  etc.  Everything  is 
quite  luxurious — altho  1  have  a  few  strange 
species  of  bugs  and  rats  roving  around. 

My  sergeant  just  came  in — made  a 
verbal  report  of  the  shelling  the  Germans 

did  on  one  of  our  detached    posts.      I    am 

sending  a  runner  to  Company  Head- 
quarters— about  a  half-mile  through  the 
i  tenches — to  take  in  the  daily  report. 

We  received  a  few  shells  in  my  trench 
last  night — 1  was  out  making  the  inspec- 
tions— hut  none  of  us  was  hurt.  Four  of 
the  men  were  wounded  night  before  last 
just  outside  my  dugout.  They  are  getting 
along  and  will  recover.  This  sector  is 
very  quiet  -only  intermittent  shelling. 
We  send  over  tho  about  three  shells  to  his 
oue,  so  we  don't  mind  those  avc  get.  Hard- 
est tiling  is  to  keep  the  men — the  young- 
sters especially  —  from  being  "jumpy" 
at  night,  and  opening  fire  at  nothing.  I'm 
out  all  night  walking  up  and  down  looking 
after  the  men,  seeing  that  they  get  hot 
coffee,  change  their  socks,  get  proper 
relief,  etc.  I'm  getting  along  very  well, 
I  think. 

Remember  my  saying  this  would  he 
a  great  experience,  etc.?  Well,  it  is  of 
course,  hut  nevertheless  it  is  just  as 
commonplace  and  easy  to  do  as  anything 
else.  I  helped  first-aid  to  a  wounded 
chap  and  thought  almost  nothing  of  it, 
and  nobody  else  did,  either.  Not  a  bit 
of  excitement  even  under  pretty  severe 
"strafing."  Had  a  "gas"  scare  a  night 
or  so  ago — got  on  our  gas-helmets  and 
respirators,  but  nothing  much  happened. 
Gas-shells  make  a  great  racket  in  the  air. 

The  Lieutenant  is  a  little  particular 
about  his  shaving  even  in  the  trenches. 
Note  his  method  of  obtaining  hot  water — 
and  chocolate,  too: 

Captain  just  came  in  and  gave  orders 
for  platoon  relief.  You  see  we  change 
from  front  line  to  support  line,  etc.  Am 
going  to  visit  the  detached  post  now  to 
make  arrangements  for  its  withdrawal. 
This  is  "out  in  front,"  and  I  crawl  over  the 
top  part  of  the  way. 

Got  an  alcohol  stove  improvised  in  a 
tomato-can  and  I  have  hot  chocolate  once 
in  a  while — heat  water  for  shaving  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Having  a  jolly  good  time — no  matter 
what     I'm     doing.      I    hate     to     change — 


when    I'm    here    I    hate    lu   go   into   support, 

and   then   when    I   go   there   I    want    to    stay. 

Tiling    happen    suddenly    around    here. 

Mosl  anything  might  happen,  most  any 
time,  but  we  have  realh  lot-  of  fun  and 
don't  mind  things.  I  really  expect  an 
attack,  especially  a  gas-attack,  and  I'm 
rather  afraid  of  the  latter  nothing  one 
can  do  to  oombal  it. 

(iol    to  go  out   now,  so  "So  Long 

Send  ni<'  newspapers  every  day,  Pitts- 
burg Tele  and  Daily  Times  preferred, 

Notwithstanding   his   light    and   nappy 

tone  it  i-  apparent  that  tin-  young  Lieu- 
tenant take-  a  serious  and  fatherly  interest 
in  In-  men.  In  another  and  longer  letter 
to  hi-  father,  which  is  printed  in  Tht  Beaver 
Yaliey  New&,  he  expresses  his  admiration 
for  our  British  allies.     After  quoting  from 

an  es-a\  written  by  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson 
iii  1856,  he  writes: 

Do  you  know,  dad,  the  British  are  a 
wonderful  people?  Their  education,  cour- 
tesy, .dignity,  reserve,  are  a  revelation. 
Their  open-hearted  friendliness,  their  ad- 
miration for  America,  and  their  sense  of 
humor  have  captured  the  hearts  of  every 
one  of  us  who  were  sent  to  them  for  in- 
struction. .  .  .  They  fight  and  tight  with 
fury,  and  yet  1  never  saw  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  "hate."  After  over  three  years  of 
defeat,  disappointment,  and  terrible  losses 
their  spirit  and  morale  are  unbelievable. 
1  never  saw  such  optimism  as  their  "Tom- 
mies" and  officers  showed  everywhere. 
They  were  eager  to  attack,  and  at  the 
same  time  knew  that  each  attack  caused 
tin  in  losses  of  whole  battalions.  1  can 
not  believe  that  even  "scientific"  Germany 
can  equal  British  organization  and  thor- 
oughness. Certainly  no  German  morale 
can  ever  equal  the  English. 

The  English  are  healthy  in  mind  and 
body.  I  never  saw  a  better -looking 
type  of  men.  They  are  generous.  They 
are  modest.  They  are  absolutely  fearless. 
They  lost  seven  thousand  killed  before 
Lens,  but  fifteen  thousand  German  dead 
lay  opposite.  This  was  "out  in  the  open," 
hand-to-hand  bayonet  fighting. 

When  a  fight  is  on  they  fight  with  but 
the  thought  to  kill  and  win.  When  it  is 
over,  they  are  immediately  generous  and 
merciful.  They  do  not  murder  prisoners 
nor  insult  them. 

After  breakfast  one  morning  1  stood 
outside  the  dugout  with  the  battalion 
officers.  A  mile  behind  us  and  high 
in  the  air  was  a  British  observation 
balloon.  A  lone  German  aeroplane  rose 
behind  the  German  lines,  came  over 
our  lines,  and  flying  absurdly  low  made 
straight  for  the  British  balloon,  circled  it, 
and  fired  an  explosive  bomb  into  the  gas- 
bag of  the  balloon.  As  the  balloon  ex- 
ploded and  fell  the  two  English  observers 
leapt  with  their  parachutes  and  floated 
down  unharmed.  The  Boche  'plane,  now 
under  a  thunder-storm  of  shell  and  machine- 
gun  fire,  sailed  back  over  our  lines  to  his 
own.  Here,  a  Boche,  by  pure  "nerve"  and 
good  luck,  had  registered  a  clean  victory. 
I  expected  to  hear  a  stream  of  vituperation 
from  the  British  officers.  Instead  there 
came  exclamations  of  admiration  for  the 
'"cheeky"  Boche  aviator. 

Then  he  reverts  again  to  his  "job"  and 
his  men  happily  until  he  reaches  the 
atrocities  of  the  Hun: 

This  being  a  "lieutenant"  is  a  jolly 
bit  of  a  job.  I've  got  forty  or  fifty  big 
husky    khaki-clad    chaps    in    my    platoon. 


I    in    "  bo    -    '    of    the    Job    on    OCC8  HOD 

instructor  and    counselor    and   friend 
'em  all,  I  answer  their  questions,  explaiu 
the  maps  and  trench  systems,  censor  their 
letter-,  flatter  their  girl-'   pictures,  make 

them  keep  their  head-  down  below   the  par- 

a  |..  i ,  keep  t  hem  away  from  exposed  pla 
iliat    the\    deep    when    they    should, 

jolly  them  when  they  are  cold  and  "bl 

make    t hem    change    t h'  i' 

that  we  all  get  our  full  share  of  soup. 

At    night     we    mu-t    all    be   on    the   alert 
Our    patrols    go   out.    and    SO    do    the    I 

man  patrol-.  Night  is  the  danger  time 
from  -il«  iii  raid-  and  from  artillery  pre- 
pared raids.  During  the  day  inspec- 
tions are  made  and  then  we  sleep  if 
there  i-  time).  Lack  of  -hep,  plus  wind 
and  rain,  cold  and  snow,  water  and  mud 
(always  ankle-d  »p),  shell-fire,  and  casual- 
ties make  life  interesting.  No  one  minds 
these  things  except  casualties  and  then  the 
onlj   outward  sign  is  very  quiet  cursing. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  trench 
life.  We  have  a  good  time,  and  in  "spots" 
we  really  have  a  .jolly  good  time.  Better 
still,  I  had — we  all  had — the  thrill  of  doing 
something  worth  while,  of  doing  a  little  in 
the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  counts  at 
present.  Forty  men  and  1  were  a  unit.  I 
receive  daily  "trench  orders."  1  add  the 
necessary  details  and  pass  the  order- 
to  my  different  squads.  The  work  be- 
gins instantly.  A  message  came  by  run- 
ner from  headquarters — "Expect  a  gas- 
attack,"  Our  preparations  are  quicklj 
made.  "Stand  to,  gas  alert,"  is  the  only 
command.  The  platoon  is  ready  in  a 
moment. 

The  men  wore  fine.  They  were  un- 
afraid and  they  stood  hardships  -with- 
out complaining.  It  was  hard  to  see 
wounded  men  and  men  wounded,  yet 
no  word  of  complaint.  I've  seen  men 
laugh  with  their  eyes  and  nostrils  fill- 
ing with  blood.  I've  seen  these  men 
later  in  the  hospitals.  I  saw  them  to- 
day. One  man  from  my  company  has 
an  eye  and  an  arm  missing.  One  man 
— a  young  man — a  hot-blooded  Amer- 
ican, was  found  with  his  throat  cut  after 
the  raid.  There  was  no  need  of  a  hospital 
in  this  case.  What  a  dirty  shame  it  is' 
There  is  a  remedy,  tho.  The  remedy  is,  kill 
Germans! 


"Yesterday  I  had  the  extx-eme  pleasure 
of  a  hot  bath,"  writes  Donald  B.  Wurz- 
burg,  who  says  that  bathing  is  not  one  of 
the  indoor  sports  in  the  part  of  France 
that  he  is  visiting.  The  Lieutenant  is 
with  Ihe  Nineteenth  Squadron,  Aviation 
Section,  United  States  Signal  Corps,  and 
he  writes  entertainingly  to  his  father,  F. 
A.  Wurzburg,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
of  his  life  in  the  town  in  which  he  is 
billeted.  His  letters  are  printed  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald.  Read  about  the 
four  kiddies  whose  father  was  killed  in  the 
war,  and  whose  mother  is  doing  her  "bit" 
to  fill  his  place  by  making  munitions  to 
fight  the  Huns: 

I  am  still  in  the  same  city  and  the 
same  camp  as  when  I  wrote  you  before, 
but  not  in  the  same  billet.  The  other 
place  was  very  satisfactory,  but  I  had 
a  chance  to  exchange  my  two  chairs 
before  the  fire  for  a  twenty-five  per  cent, 
interest  in  one  large  and  one  small  bed  at 
another  house,  so  I  moved.  The  other 
place  was  pathetically  charming:  this 
one   pathetically   pathetic.     It    is  a   very 

old  and    very   small  house  of  three  rooms, 
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Ever-Ready 

Safety  Razor 


i 


Outfit  X'Jl 


Heady 


H  iff?i>affl 


EVER-READY'  OUTFIT  No.  11 

Army  and  Navy  Special.    Neat,  small  khaki  roll 
case,  containing  standard  'Ever-Ready'  frame, 
handle,    twelve    "Radio"   blades,   automatic 
blade  stropping  machine  and  leather  strop. 
Price  $3.00  »t  your  dealers 


rpHl    'EVER-READY'  in  khaki  is  doing 

X  its  bit  in  even  branch  of  the  Service — Armv 
and  Navy,  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  enlisted 
man  has  his  especially  designed  outfit  for  active 
duty,  be  he  a  Private  or  General  —  Yeoman  or 
Admiral.  The  dollar  outfit  is  the  stand-by  of 
millions  of  shavers,  and  Uncle  Sam  sees  to  it  that 
the  new  National  Army  has  the  'Ever- Read v' 
before  leaving  America  and  has  its  'Ever- Read v' 
blade  supply  after  his  men  reach  "Over  There." 

We  illustrate  on  this  page  two  strikingly  original 
'Ever-Ready'  combination  safety  razor  outfits  from  fif- 
teen winners  we  are  selling  to  the  shavers  of  America. 

Call  at  any  store  that  sells  razors  and  ask  for  these  and 
other  'Ever-Ready'  Safety  Razors.  They  are  a  revela- 
tion in  value  and  attractiveness,  as  well  as  shaveabilitv. 

Standard  sets  ranging  from  SI.  00  upwards  to  $10.00. 

Extra  'Ever-Ready '  blades  sold 
everywhere  —  6   for    30   cents 

•EVER- READY'    OUTFIT    No.  12 

'Ever-Ready'  frame,  handle,  with  twelve  blades  in  metal  sheaths, 
'Ever-Ready'  De  Luxe  shaving  brush  in  metal  case, 'Ever-Read\* 
soap  in  metal  case,  'Ever-Ready'  brilliant  non-breakable  metal 
trench  mirror  in  special  pocket,  all  remarkably  compact  in  richly 
made  khaki  water-proof  folding  case,  locking  with  snap  button. 

Price  $3.75 


American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


TRADE  MARK  FACE 
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the  ground  floor  and  one  at   the 
rj  narrow .  rioketj  stairway. 
It    in   ih,-'  home  oi    Madame  Qrangi 
typical    old    Frenchwoman   of   the 
.  |a  *,    h hose    husband    is    al    the 
She   ia  i   marvel  of  oheerful  will- 
and  in  Bpite  o!  the  fact   thai  -he 
i.  i  clothes,  praoticallj  ao  monej , 
oor    teeth,    nor    coal,    nor    candles,    nor 
.11. .  and  is  burdened  a*ith  the  oare 
of  lour  amall  children  between  1 1 1* -  ages  of 
five  an.l  ten,  and  tour  very  lively  Amer- 
ican oilier-,  she  smiles  and  laughs  all  the 
time.      She  doesn'1  Bpeak  or  understand  a 
I  of  English,  and  I  am  the  onlj  one  of 
us  who  has  even  made  an  attempt  to  study 
French,  so  you  can  imagine  what   a  great 
time  we  have  trying  to  keep  the  oonversa- 
•  ion  going. 

I'm  really  proud  of  myself  at  that,  for 
I  And  that  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary 

and    a    couple    of    hundred    stock    gestures 

1  can  saj    nearly  anything.     1  have  even 

tried  to  talk  with  her  about  the  war, 
bul  that's  pretty  difficult,  because  she 
•,'ets  excited  and  the  words  go  by  so 
fast  that  only  the  old,  old  friends  are 
recognized.  When  she  starts  on  that 
theme  1  stop  listening  and  concentrate  on 
her  expressions  and  "Oui,  oui,"  or  "\nn, 
"on,"  as  I  think  the  occasion  demands. 

The  little  kiddies  are  great  and  we 
are  all  crazy  about  them.  All  four  of 
them  kiss  us  every  time  we  leave  or 
enter  the  house  and  in  between  times 
as  often  as  the  spirit  moves  them.  They 
are  the  children  of  another  Frenchwoman 
whose  husband,  as  I  understand,  was  killed 
in  the  war  and  whose  mother  is  more  or 
less  an  invalid,  who  works  when  she  is 
able  in  a  munition-plant  or  something  of 
that   nature. 

The  kiddies  are  to  stay  with  Madame 
Orange  during  the  war.  They  are  prac- 
tically destitute,  none  of  them  having 
anything  like  enough  clothing  for  the 
winter,' and  we  have  had  great  fun  buying 
things  for  them. 

The  weather  is  bitter  cold  and  none  of 
them  had  even  mittens  or  gloves  of  any 
kind.  1  say  "'had,"  for  my  first  purchase 
in  France  was  four  pairs  of  woolen  gloves, 
and  I  never  bought  anything  that  gave 
more  pleasure.  Since  then  we  have 
bought  them  innumerable  bttle  presents, 
and  have  given  the  old  lady  the  time  of  her 
life.  In  the  evening  when  we  come  home 
from  mess,  we  bring  a  bottle  of  tttn 
ordinaire,  which  the  ntadamc  heats  and 
serves  to  all  of  us,  including  the  kiddies. 
It *s  worth  the  price  of  admission  to  see 
their  faces  brighten  up  at  the  mention  of 
rin  chaud.  I  wish  I  had  more  ability  as  a 
descriptive  writer,  for  I'd  love  to  preserve 
the  picture  of  the  old  lady,  her  little  cold 
cave  of  a  home,  and  her  kiddies,  but  I 
can't  do  it  anything  like  justice. 

The  Lieutenant  had  to  leave  his  billet, 
the  old  lady,  and  the  four  kiddies  before  he 
had  time  to  finish  his  letter.  When  he 
took  it  up  again  he  had  made  what  he 
describes  as  a  "rotten  hard  journey"  of 
two  nights  and  a  day  in  one  of  the  "fam- 
ous" French  box  cars  which  are  marked 
on  the  outside:  "Homines  36,  on  chevaux, 
8,"  meaning  that  either  36  men  or  eight 
horses  could  be  accommodated.  Con- 
tinuing his  letter,  the  Lieutenant  pays  a 
tribute  to  the  Amercian  fighting  man. 
He  says: 

We  arrived  in  the  very  early  morning, 
as  I  believe  I  said,  and  detrained  in  a 
peach  of  a  blizzard,  a  most  unusual  weather 


16,   l<>ir< 

condition,  according  to  the  natives.  Hut 
in  spite  of  everj  sorl  of  adverse  condition, 

th.  men  were  in  the  best  of  spirits.     They 

came  up  -milmg   and  good-nat  nred  after  a 

-olid  month  of  the  hardest  ami  ino-t  dis- 
agreeable travel.  I  take  my  hat  off  to 
tli.    common  American  -oldier     he'>  there! 

I   .ant    tell   you,  of  .our-.,   anything 

i.r\  definite  'about  the  place  at  which 
.re  now  stationed,  but  1  think  1  can 
say  that  I  don't  expect  to  be  here  very 
long  or  to  do  any  living  here  myself. 
It  is  a  verj  interesting  old  French  vil- 
lage, whose  chief  feature  is  a  medieval 
cathedral  and  monastery,  part  of  which 
was  built  over  by  Napoleon  and  made 
into  barracks  and  sort  of  army  head- 
quarters which  he  used  during  his  sec- 
ond campaign. 

We  are  now  quartered  in  this  barracks 
and  I'm  writing  this  on  an  old  table,  bat- 
tered and  marred  and  dingy,  which  was 
no  doubt  used  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  by 
some  fat  old  monk  as  he  sat  and  "thunk," 
and  later  probably  by  some  petty  officer 
of  Napoleon's  army.  There  are  still 
countless  evidences  of  these  interesting 
"old  timers."  I  haven't  done  much  ex- 
ploring yet,  but  1  expect  to  go  in  an  ex- 
pedition to-morrow.  I  understand  there 
are  dungeons,  secret  chambers,  and  all 
manner  of  romantic  things  to  see. 

It  was  here  that  the  Lieutenant  managed 
to  get  his  hot  bath,  and  he  says: 

This  particular  town  is  very  fortunate  in 
having  an  establishment  where  bathing 
is  possible.  It  is  run  by  an  old  French 
couple,  who  very  evidently  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  goods  they  sell,  but  have 
found  it  profitable  to  capitalize  the  whims 
of  others.  They  have  a  quaint  little 
house  on  a  back  street,  to  which  an  addi- 
tion has  been  built,  consisting  of  a  row  of 
eight  small  rooms,  each  containing  a  large 
iron  tub.  Each  room  opens  directly  on 
an  outside  court  and  is  unheated.  The 
doors  are  left  open  at  all  times  except 
when  the  room  is  actually  in  use,  so  the 
temperature  is  about  the  same  as  that  out- 
doors at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony. 
The  water,  however,  is  clean  and  hot  and 
one  can't  be  too  particular.  The  price  is 
2  francs  and  includes  towels  and  second- 
hand soap. 

We  have  not  yet  framed  an  officers' 
mess  here,  so  most  of  us  are  eating  at 
the  Cheval  Blanc,  a  very  quaint  little 
old  French  tavern.  The  meals  are  very 
good  indeed  and  much  cheaper  than 
they  would  be  in  America.  For  dinner 
we  have  soup,  hors  d'oeuvre,  meat,  po- 
tatoes, French  bread  by  the  yard,  wine, 
butter,  apples,  nuts,  and  wonderful  Ca- 
membert  cheese,  with  extras  in  the  line 
of  chocolate,  coffee,  or  better  wine  if  we 
desire.  The  average  price  of  such  a 
meal — all  you  can  eat — is  about  3  or  4 
francs  (60  or  80  cents  I. 

Did  I  tell  you  about  attending  the 
mayor's  reception  on  New  Year's?  I 
don't  believe  I  did,  and  it  was  really  a 
very  interesting  experience.  All  the  Amer- 
ican officers  in  the  village  were  invited 
by  the  mayor  to  call  on  him  New  Year's 
afternoon,  and  we  all  went  over  in  a 
body  about  2:30.  We  were  received  by 
the  mayor  and  a  couple  of  French  officers, 
one  of  whom  wore  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  several  digni- 
taries of  the  village.  None  of  them  could 
speak  English  and  a  very  few  of  us  knew 
anything  about  French,  so  the  formalities 
consisted  mostly  of  "  Bonjours,"  smiles, 
and  handshakes.  When  we  had  all  shaken 
hands  with  the  various  officials,  cigarets 
were  passed  and  hot  win* — a  sort  of  punch 


— wa-    served,      The    mayor   made  a    bill. 

speech  in  French  in  which  he  welcomed  ui 

to   the  city  and    told    u-   that    we   were   tin. 

fellow-,  loved  and  respected  by  all  true 
Frenchmen,  and  a  lot  more  that  I  couldn't 
understand,  and  finally  finished  hi-  pretty 
little  speech  with  a  "  \'ire  In  FraneeP* 

We  drank  hi-  toast  with  great  en- 
thusiasm and  then  another  to  "l.'Amii- 
ique,"  and  with  more  "Bonjoura"  and 
smile-  and  handshaking  we  left.  It  wai 
really  a  vcrv  interesting  and  delightful  ex- 
perience and  I  enjoyed  it  immensely. 


Here  is  a  letter  from  a  Grand  Rapids 
boy  who  testifies  to  the  con  ten  tn  icnt  of  the 
men  "over  there."  He  is  C.  E.  Laubach, 
a  private  with  the  149th  Field  Artillery 
of  the  Kainbow  Division.  He  writes  to 
"  Dad.  sis,  and  all": 

Am  in  good  spirits.  The  health  of  all 
the  boys  here,  as  a  general  rule,  is  fine. 
Very  few  have  been  sick  at  all  and  nothing 
serious  with  those  who  have.  Have 
been  on  the  go  every  day  working  and 
drilling — maybe  a  little  pick  and  shovel 
manipulating,  a  day  in  the  kitchen — 
K.  F.  we  call  it,  for  kitchen  police.  Duties 
are  carrying  water,  washing  dishes,  etc.. 
and  serving  at  mess,  or  otherwise  in  charge 
of  quarters,  that  is,  sweeping.  Also  getting 
coal  and  keeping  the  three  fires  burning  in 
the  barracks  while  the  fellows  are  out 
during  the  day.  Also  one  of  the  duties  of  a 
Buck  private  or  anybody,  in  fact,  is  to 
get  his  three  squares. 

We  are  sure  getting  good  meals.  To- 
night had  roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes, 
gravy,  bread,  coffee,  and  butter.  For 
breakfast  this  morning  had  fried  potatoes 
and  steak,  bread  and  coffee.  Cocoa  we 
get  occasionally  and  peach  and  apricot 
cobblers  as  well  as  potatoes  au  gratin. 
Have  a  cook  who  is  a  erackerjaek. 

Was  on  guard  New  Year's  eve  and 
New  Year's  day  and  was  in  the  kitchen 
just  as  the  old  year  passed  by  and  the  new 
rolled  in,  eating  steak,  potatoes,  rice  pud- 
ding, bread,  and  coffee.  A  lunch  is  always 
left  warm  in  the  stove  for  the  men  on  guard. 
The  bugler  blowed  taps  as  the  old  year 
went  out;  first  call  as  the  new  year  came 
in  and  reveille.  The  band  played  popular 
airs;  fellows  were  making  racket  a-plenty 
and  a  few  minutes  after  all  was  quiet  and 
every  one  asleep  except  the  guard  walking 
post.  Had  an  A-l  New  Year's  dinner 
served  in  the  evening  after  guard  mount. 
Theu  some  packages  came  in  and  I  re- 
ceived the  Christmas  box  you  sent  me, 
and,  believe  me,  the  tobacco  sure  came  in 
handy,  as  all  the  tobacco  I  had  just  gave 
out  on  the  Saturday  previous. 

The  candy  I  divided  among  my  friends, 
and  in  turn  they  do  the  same  when  they 
receive  some.  I  would  appreciate  the 
socks  asked  about,  for  boots  wear  holes 
in  the  heels.  Have  two  knitted  sweaters, 
but  no  wristlets,  helmet,  or  scarf. 


George  B.  Luther,  who  also  hails  from 
Grand  Rapids,  and  is  now  with  Company 
C,  16th  Regiment  Railway  Engineers,  in 
France,  speaks  well  for  the  army  rations 
of  Uncle  Sam's  boys.  In  a  letter  to  his 
mother  he  writes: 

I  am  feeling  fine  and  getting  fat;  most 
of  the  boys  are  getting  fat.  Altho  the  work 
is  hard  at  times  it  seems  to  agree  with 
everybody.  The  altitude  is  very  high 
— that  is  why  everybody  is  so  healthy 
I  wish  you  were  all  here  to  see  some  of 
the  beautiful  mountainous  country. 

There  is  a  large  city  near  by,  and  all  that 
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"You  Can't  Control 

the  Other  Fellow" 

Says  the  Traffic  Cop 

u  VTOLJ  can  watch  the  car  ahead 
*     but  it's  usually  the  fellow 
behind  who  does  the  damage- 
smashes  your  gas  tank  or  crum- 
ples a  fender.    Good  driving  is  no 
protection  against  him.     The  only 
w  safe  way  is  to  put  a  Bumper  on  the 
rear  of  your  car-as  well  as  on  the  front." 

Why  wait  until  the  damage  is  done?  Equip  your  car 
— front  and  rear — with  a  good  set  of  bumpers  GEMCO 
Bumpers,  because  they  are  better. 

GEMCO  Bumpers  are  made  on  the  correct  End-Thrust 
principle — takes  the  thrust  where  your  car  is  strongest — 
on  the  end  of  the  frame.  Enclosed  coil  springs  absorb 
the  shock. 

They  are  built  to  fit  all  cars.  Easily  attached — never 
rattle — improve  the  appearance  of  your  car — and  give  it 
the  surest  protection  against  bumps. 

GEMCO  Bumpers  are  standard — Made  in  Diamond 
and  Channel  bars — black  or  rust-proof  finish. 

Probably  your  dealer  can  supply  you.  If  not,  write 
us  direct  for  catalog,  giving  your  dealer's  name. 

Gemco  Manufacturing  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


IN  REAR  ! 

Thais  Where  Theq  Need 
Protection  Most. 
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PROVEN 
ABILITY 

alone  should  decide 
what  spark  plug 
you  choose.  What 
a  plug  is  doing— - 
not  what  it  can  do 
— should  determine 
your  selection. 

Reflex  «g 


k  e  r  1. 1:  x 

equipped 
While  Trucks 
Waring  up 
niils  under 
their  cnvn 

pouer. 

A  striking 

example  of 

K  I:  /'  /.  E  X 

•nance. 


IN  THE  WAR  ZONES, 
on  thousands  of  White 
Trucks,  Reflex  Spark 
Plugs  are  performing  a 
service  harder  than  any 
motorist  can  give  them. 
HERE  AT  HOME,  they 
are  doing  just  as  im- 
portant passenger  car 
and  truck  duty.  That's 
proven  ability. 

You  can  get  a  Reflex  for 
every  service — on  a 
money  back  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
write  for  booklet  "Your  Aim" 
—  a  handy  tool  box  reference 
of  spark  plug  types  and  sizes. 


THE  REFLEX  IGNITION  COMPANY 

1702  Payne  Avenue,    Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 


Tf-I  C  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  JWTUC 
li  i-  byJamesC.Fernald.  L.H.D..  shows  111  1  fill 
n  |/~>I|1' how  to  command  it.  Contains  8,000  niniiT 
IVlurll  discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  Klvltll 


WORD  i 


,000    Antonyms.      Cloth,    724    pp. 
1. Sonet;  postage,  12c.    Fank  It  Was- 


PLACE 


Base  andFloo 
one  continuous 


Put  On  Like  Plaster— Wears  Like  Iron  I 


It  is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  in  plastic  form 
over  old  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  crevice 
or^olnt  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture— Is 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen,  Pantrv,  Bath  Room,  Launch  v  Porch  Garage 
Restaurant,  Theater.  Hotel.  Factory,  Office  Building,  Rail- 
road Station,  Hospital— all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub- 
stantial and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.  Full  Information 
and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL     FLOOR     COMPANY 

942  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

On  the  Market  10  years 


are  <>n  class  A  can  have  a  i>«»->  to  go 
through  on  Sunday.  I  have  made  several 
1  ripe  1  here  and  have  (>«•<  >n  all  over  the  low  a. 
There  are  buildings  iliat  are  centuries  old, 
some  of  which  arc  \<r>   interesting. 

There  ii  a  oamp  <>f  Lnfantrj  men  a  ahorl 
distance  From  n>  ami  thej  oome  ap  '<>  our 
\.  M.  ( '.  A.  nights  and  we  have  quite  a 
time  together  pulling  off  "stunts."  There 
is  a  small  town  jnst  a  few  minutes  walk 
from  our  oamp  and  we  can  go  down  there 
every  night  after  l  o'clock,  tmt  have  to  be 
hack  by  9;30. 

This  is  the  ihsi  Sunday  1  have  stayed 

in  the  oamp  all  day.  Most  every  Sun- 
day I  cither  go  to  some  near-by  town 
or  take  a  long  walk  up  to  some  moun- 
tain bop.  I  want  to  take  in  all  the  sights 
1  can  while  I  am  here,  and  there  are  cer- 
tainly a  number  of  them. 

To-day  has  been  a  great  day  in  camp; 
two  big  truck-loads  of  mail  came  in. 
We  look  forward  to  mail-day  more  than 
we  do  pay-day.  It  certainly  makes  the 
boys  feel  good  to  get  letters  from  the 
States. 

The  cigars  you  sent  went  pretty  good, 
as  the  tobacco  here  is  very  strong;  I 
can  not  smoke  it.  There  is  nothing 
more  a  soldier  would  like  to  get  from  the 
States  than  tobaceo. 


NOW  ALL  THE  ANIMALS  IN  THE  NEW 
YORK  ZOO  ARE  HOOVERIZING 


WELL,  well,  well,  the  bears  are  eating 
war-bread ! 
They  are  Zoo  bears  of  course,  and  along 
with  the  other  animals  up  in  the  Bronx 
reservation  in  New  York  they  are  Hooveriz- 
iug.  It  has  all  come  about  through  the 
complaint  of  too  zealous  conservationists 
that  feeding  wild  animals  in  war-time  is  an 
unwarranted  extravagance.  So  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Hornaday,  director  and  General 
Curator  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  has 
put  his  animals  on  a  war-diet,  and  in  the 
New  Y'ork  Globe  he  says  in  defense  of  his 
captive  wild  creatures: 

"The  idea  that  the  animals  in  a  zoo- 
logical garden  are  an  unwarranted  ex- 
travagance to  the  community  is  utterly 
ridiculous,  and  any  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  animals  would  be  inexcusable. 
During  the  last  year  1,898,414  people 
visited  our  park.  These  people  derive 
considerable  benefit  and  pleasure  from  the 
animals.  There  has  been  no  reduction,  so 
far  as  we  know,  in  the  zoc'agical  gardens  of 
Paris  and  London. 

"Of  course  we  have  had,  to  some 
extent,  to  modify  our  plans  here.  For 
instance,  I  have  moved  my  office  from  the 
administration  building  to  the  bird-house, 
thus  saving  something  like  fifty  tons  of 
coal.  The  tropical  animals,  of  course, 
must  have  heat,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  done  away  with;  when 
summer  comes,  and  the  park  is  crowded 
with  men  and  women  and  children,  these 
animals  will  more  than  repay  in  the  plea- 
sure they  give  the  amount  of  money  that 
has  gone  to  keep  themwarm." 

In  the  matter  of  food,  the  animals 
are  nobly  doing  their  part  to  help  Hoover, 
altho  there  is  no  meatless  day  in  the 
park.  The  carnivori  are  not  like  the 
cannibals  that  Edmund  Vance  Cooke 
tells  about. 

The  little  Cookes,  you  must  know,  had 
been  trained  to  vegetarianism.  One  night 
when  Father  Cooke    entered    the  nursery 


the  little  Cookes  were  dancing  wild!}  clad 
only  in  bath-towels    tied   gketchilj   aboul 

their     middle*.      To     Father     Cooke'-     in- 
quiry   as    to    what    it    trai    all    about,    th( 

>aid    they    were    playing    cannibal.     And 

when     Father    Cooke    protected    that     th( 

couldn't    he   cannibals    because   cannibals 

eat    meat,    and    they    were    vegetarian   chil- 
dren,    the     little     Cookes     replied:      "Yes, 

hut   we  are  playing  vegetarian  cannibal." 

Wherein  the  little  Cooke  cannibals 
differ  from  Dr.  Hornaday's  lion-.  Ac- 
cording to  the  director  of  the  Bronx 
Zoological  Park,  there  are  no  vegetarian 

lions,     there    never    were    any,    and    then 

never    will    lie    any,    regardless    of    Mr. 

Hoover's  wishes  in  the  matter. 

But  while  they  insist  upon  meat  they 
are  willing  to  help  out  Mr.  I  looser  in  the 
way  of  substitution,  and  seem  to  be  just  as 
well  pleased  with  a  cold  equine  cut  a-  i 
juicy  joint  of  beef.      Says  Dr.  Hornaday: 

"We  always  purchased  old  horses  to 
be  used  as  food  for  our  meat-eating  animals 
when  they  came  our  way,  but  now  we  are 
going  out  of  the  way  to  find  them.  When 
horses  become  too  old  and  weak,  this  end 
is  as  good  for  them  as  any  other,  and  it 
helps  us  greatly  to  economize  in  the  use  of 
beef.  We  have  eight  old  horses  on 
hand  at  the  present  time,  and  our  January 
meat  bill  was  surprizingly  reduced  as  a 
result  of  this  use  of  horse  meat." 

Then  there  are  the  bears.  They  are 
helping  Mr.  Hoover,  too,  just  as  tho  the 
country  for  which  thej7  are  the  symbol 
hadn't  gone  and  made  a  separate  peace 
with  the  Hun.  Bears  are  omnivorous,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hornaday,  but  when  they 
are  in  captivity  they  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  bread.  And  it  used  to  be  white 
bread.  But  now,  if  you  please,  the  bears 
are  getting  corn  bread,  and  there  is,  he- 
sides,  a  special  war-bread  manufactured 
for  them,  composed  of  oatmeal,  bran,  corn- 
meal,  and  other  wheat  substitutes. 

There  is  a  special  cook  at  the  Bronx 
gardens  who  does  nothing  but  cater  to 
animals,  and  he  has  experimented  in  war- 
bread  for  bears  and  other  captives  will  need 
it  until  it  is  just  right.  That  portion  of 
the  war-bread  that  can't  be  baked  on  the 
premises — for  the  Zoological  kitchen  is  a  ery 
small,  and  vast  quantities  of  food  are 
needed — is  made  according  to  the  special 
receipe  by  an  outside  baker.  And,  thus 
far,  the  bears  haven't  complained. 

Then  again  there  are  the  snakes.  Now 
nobody  can  complain  that  the  snakes  are 
depriving  human  beings  of  food,  for  they 
live  largely  on  rats.  Hundreds  of  these 
rats  are  raised  on  the  premises  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens  and  others  are  bought 
Of  course,  the  python  is  more  epicurean  and 
demands  suckling  pigs.  But  even  if  lie 
hasn't  gone  in  for  war-time  economy  lie 
has  been  educated  recently  to  be  more 
merciful  than  was  his  habit  in  the  days 
prior  to  his  capture. 

For  he  has  been  taught  to  eat  his  food 
dead  instead  of  alive.  It  is  much  better 
all  around,  Dr.  Hornaday  says,  to  kill 
the  rat  or  pig  first  and  then  hand  it  still 
warm  to  the  serpent,  rather  than  have  it 
dashing  about  the  cage  seeking  escape. 
And  it  is  better  for  the  snake's  nerves. 

Even  before  the  food  situation  became 
so  acute  the  Zoo  went  in  for  conservation 
and  saved  almost  $.3,000  on  crops.  This 
is  the  way  they  did  it,  according  to  Dr. 
Hornaday : 

"We  raised  green  corn,  and  used  the 
stalks  for  fodder  to  take  the  place  of  hay. 
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JOHNSON'S 

RADIATOR 
CEMENT 

Mends  Leaky 
Radiators 


C.JOHNSON  £  *ON 

t  .^ciwe.wis.o-s^^J 


npHE  easiest  and  quickest  way 
*-  of  repairing  leaks  in  radiators, 
pumps,  water  jackets/  hose  connections,  etc., 

is  to  use  Johnson's  Radiator  Cement.  This  will  stop 
the  leaks  instantly  without  laying  up  the  car.  No 
mechanical  experience  is  required — all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  remove  the  cap  and  pour  the  liquid  into  the  radiator. 

.  TOHNSON'S 
RADIATOR  C™ENT 

Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  blends  perfectly 

with  the  water  until  it  reaches  the  leaks — just  as 
soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  it  forms  a  hard, 
tough,  pressure-resisting  substance  which  is  insoluble 
in   water  and  consequently  makes  a  permanent  seal. 

Quick— Efficient— Harmless 

Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  contains  nothing  which  can 
coat   or   clog    the    cooling    system.      It   will 
seal  leaks  in   from    two    to    ten    minutes. 


Quarts.  .SI. 75         Pints..  SI.  00        Half-pints     65c 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  SI. 00 
and  we  will  forward  you  a  pint  all  charges 
prepaid. 

Write  for  our  folder  on  "Keeping  Your  Car 
Young." — it's  free. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Dept.  L . D.  Racine,  Wis.' 
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The  Real  Economy 
of  Goodyear  Cords 

Cost  per  mile  is  the  one  and 
only  accurate  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  economy  or  extravagance 
of  an  automobile  tire. 

On  this  basis,  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  have  demonstrated  to  un- 
counted thousands  of  users  that 
they  are  the  cheapest  tires  they 
can  possibly  buy. 

They  last  longer  than  ordi- 
nary tires;  they  ride  easier;  they 
give  less  trouble;  they  save  more 
heavily  in  gasoline;  they  cost 
less  in  the  end. 

Their  quality  makes  them 
higher-priced — and  better. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 
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We  plowed  up  part  of  the  elk  range, 
and  the  wild-horse  range,  and  other  parte 
of  our  land,  and  planted  it  with  vegetables. 

"We  raised  for  our  own  use  thirty-nine 
tons  of  mangels,  two  tons  of  carrots,  634 
bunches  of  beets.  2,(MK>  heads  of  cabbage, 
•_\ (KK)  heads  of  lettuce,  eighty-seven  barrels 
of  potatoes,  three  tons  of  rutabagas,  12 
bushels  of  ear  corn,  121  loads  of  green 
corn  stalks,  and  ninety-one  bushels  of  sun- 
flower seeds,  to  say  nothing  of  thirty-one 
pigs,  220  guinea-pigs,  1,332  rabbits,  1,254 
rats.  2,301  chickens,  and  23,298  eggs." 

In  addition,  green  grass  is  grown  in 
every  possible  corner  and  is  fed  to  what- 
ever animals  will  eat  it.  And  there  are 
numerous  birds  which  consume  sunflower 
seeds  and  thistle  seeds,  ragweed,  and 
clover. 

So.  taken  all  in  all.  considering  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  lions  in  the  way  of  eating  old 
hone  instead  of  beef  and  the  other  animals 
in  eating  corn  bread  instead  of  wheat.  Mr. 
Hoover  should  be  much  pleased. 


THE  JAPANESE  SOLDIERS  BIBLE 
PUT  INTO  ENGLISH 


T'HE  Bible  of  the  Japanese  soldier 
to-day — both  officers  and  men — con- 
sists of  the  famous  Imperial  Rescript  of  the 
Emperor  Meiji.  It  had  never  been  ac- 
oesaible  in  any  European  language  until 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Longford,  ex-British 
Consul  at  Nagasaki,  translated  it  and 
published  it  in  the  London  Nineteenth 
Century.  Every  Japanese  officer  and  man 
carries  it  upon  his  person,  and  it  has  only 
five  chapters.  These  are  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  five  great  virtues  of  a 
soldier — Loyalty.  Discipline,  Valor,  In- 
tegrity, and  Frugality.  On  the  subject  of 
Loyalty  this  Japanese  gospel  says: 

"Of  all  those  born  in  the  Empire,  are 
there  any  who  would  not  do  their  best 
for  its  welfare?  But  naval  and  military 
men  shoidd  specially  take  this  to  heart,  as 
otherwise  they  will  be  wholly  useless. 
Without  patriotism  they  are  no  better 
than  puppets.  They  must  also  be  familiar 
with  the  arts  and  well  versed  in  science. 
However  well  drilled  and  systematically 
organized,  troops  destitute  of  loyalty  must 
resemble  mere  disorderly  mobs  in  the 
time  of  active  operations. 

"The  safeguard  of  the  country  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  prestige 
are  entrusted  to  the  soldiery;  and,  there- 
fore, you  must  remember  that  the  develop- 
ment or  decadence  of  your  organization 
is  synonymous  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  your 
country's  fortune.  Unattracted  by  the 
opinions  exprest  by  the  public,  and  re- 
gardless of  politics,  you  should  devote 
yourselves  to  your  allegiance  as  yotu- 
principal  duty,  esteeming  fidelity  weightier 
than  mountains  and  death  lighter  than  a 
feather.  Maintain  your  integrity;  suffer 
calmly  unexpected  misfortunes;  and  thus 
preserve  your  fame  unblemished." 

The  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  Mikado's 
Empire  must  observe  "the  etiquette  of 
discipline": 

"The  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
lowest  soldier  have  their  functions  one 
toward  the  other.  And  all  the  military 
relations  are  not  simply  those  of  com- 
mand on  the  one  hand  and  obedience  on 
the  other:  but  among  men  of  the  same 
grade   there   are   distinctions   of   age   and 


youth,   long   Berviee  and    new.      Recruit* 

Should    respeol    the    older    soldier-,    ami    all 

inferiors  shoidd  obey  their  superiors  M 
they    would    Ourself.      And    tins    respect 

shoidd   be  extended   to  officers  and   men  of 

older    service,    even     tho     belonging     to 

another  corps.  For  their  part,  superiors 
should  not   be  haughty  and  overbearing. 

"Excepl  when  the  strict  exercise  of 
authority  is  necessary  in  the  discharge 
of  duty,  the  higher  in  position  should  be 
kind  and  courteous  to  those  below  him; 

and     thus    those    of    all     ranks    will    Work 

together  for  the  Imperial  cause!    Anj  one 

bearing  arms  who  is  regardless  of  this 
rule.  rude  to  his  betters,  or  arrogant  to  his 
subordinates  must  be  deemed  a  poison 
to  his  service  and  an  offender  against  his 
country." 

It  is,  of  course,  the  very  essence  of  a 

soldier's    profession    to   be   brave.      Here   is 

the  Japanese  Gospel  of  Valor: 

"From  remote  ages  heroism  has  been 
adored  in  Our  domain-;  and.  therefore. 
every  subject  in  Our  nation  should  be 
stanch.  Still  more  should  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  be  always  read;;  for  battle  con- 
stantly remember  that  thev  should  be  val- 
iant. But  of  valor  there  are  two  degrees. 
Aggressive  and  boisterous  behavior  is  not 
courage.  Hence  those  who  serve  should 
keep  guard  over  their  temper,  and  always 
act  with  due  reflection.  They  should 
invariably  do  their  duty  with  precision, 
neither  despising  a  weak  nor  dreading  a 
mighty  foe.  This  is  to  be  really  intrepid. 
Hence  those  who  have  gallantry  in  true 
reverence  will  cultivate  suavity  in  their 
intercourse  with  others,  and  endeavor 
to  secure  for  themselves  affection  and 
respect.  Should  they  be  rough  and  violent 
on  trifling  provocation,  people  will  come 
to  dislike  them  and  regard  them  as  wolves. 
Attention  must  be  paid  to  this  matter." 

Military  men,  says  the  first  of  the 
modern  Mikados,  should  be  inspired  by 
mutual  integrity  and  fidelity: 

"This  principle  is  applicable  to  the 
whole  community,  but  more  stringently 
to  soldiers,  who  are  impotent  among 
their  fellows  without  it.  We  may  explain 
'integrity'  as  the  performance  of  one's 
word,  and  'fidelity'  as  assiduity  in  the 
discharge  of  one's,  duty.  To  be  thus  just 
and  faithful,  one  must  consider,  from 
the  very  commencement,  all  one's  actions 
and  one's  ability  to  do  what  one  has 
promised. 

"If  one  thoughtlessly  pledges  his  word 
to  anything  which  he  is  not  certain  he  can 
perform  with  integrity  and  fidelity,  he  i- 
liable  to  expose  himself  to  great  trouble. 
Subsequent  repentance  will  be  of  no  avail. 
Therefore  it  is  well  to  deliberate  before- 
hand: and.  if  one  finds  success  unattain- 
able, to  relinquish  the  project  soon.  From 
ages  past  there  have  been  many  men 
brave  and  great — who  have  left  their 
names  sullied  to  posterity  because  they 
have  pursued  trifles  and  private  aims,  in 
defiance  of  great  and  public  principles. 
Profound  respect  must  be  paid  to  this 
subject." 

The  Japanese  Fifth  Commandment  is 
"Be  Frugal."  The  soldiers  must  observe 
this  virtue — 

"otherwise  they  are  liable  to  become 
effeminate,  selfish,  luxurious,  and,  lastly, 
greedy  and  mean-minded.  Virtue  and 
valor  must  then  fade,  and  come  to  be  de- 
spised, which  would  be  a  great  calamity. 
Should  such  an  abuse  once  obtain,  it  will 


spread  like  a  canker,  and  corrupt  even  the 
chivalrous.     Dreading  such  a  result,  We, 

some  lime  ago,  framed  ihe     Regulatiol 

Dismissal';     and.  l><  in^   -till    anxious,  we 
address    von   a    caution    which    V 
von  not  heedie--iv  to  disregard." 

These  Five  ( !ommandments  can  be  prac- 
tised   onl.v    if  the  Boldier  i-   true-heai 

and  with  thi-  virtue  the  Emperor  con- 
clude- hi-  Soldi'  |icl : 

"These  live  article-  should  express  the 
-pirn  of  the  soldiery,  and  ' true-hearted- 
ness'  i-  the  -pint  of  the  artich  -  So  long 
as  the  heart   i-  not  true,  good  Bpeecfa  and 

good  oonducl   are  mere  outward   -how    and 

valueless.     On   the  other  hand,  anything 

can  lie  achieved  by  a  true  heart.  The 
above  live  article-  expressing,  as  thev  do. 
tend-  of  universal  application  should  be 
eass  of  obsen  ance. 

"Should    you,    Our    militar  ants, 

regard      I  hem      in     conformitv      with      Our 

instructions,  and  do  your  best  for  the 
Empire,  not  only  will  We,  but  all  Our 
subjects  also,  lie  gratified." 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  "RISIBLE  COL1  I  M 
CONDI  CTOB 


EVERYBODY  knows  thai  the  early 
Victorians  had  no  automobile-,  but 
did  it  ever  occur  to  yon  that  they  also 
lacked  that  salt  in  the  day's  -oup.  that 
"radium  of  journalism,"  the  "colyum"? 
They  never  soared  with  "  1  lermione";  they 
never  spent   merry  days  with  "Our  Own 

Samuel  I'epys":  they  never  wept  over  the 
"w.k.  office  goat."  nor  tasted  the  linotyped 
-alad  greens  of  country  newspapers.  ^o 
we  are  told  by  Alexander  Mel).  Stoddart 
in  Tin  Independent.  "What  is  a  colyum'.'" 
he  muses,  and  then  hastens  to  relieve  our 
embarrassment  by  answering  the  question 
himself.  It  is,  he  says,  merely  a  apace  set 
aside  appearing  in  a  regular  column  every 
day,  a  "unhinge  of  [paragraphs,  jokes, 
verse,  reprint,  contributions,  letters,  and 
even  illustrations."  The  pronunciation, 
he  tells  us,  which  is  now  practically 
adopted  throughout  the  country,  was 
given  by  "the  composing  room,  those  who 
set  and  proofread  what  the  reporters  and 
editors  write,  and  frequently  catch  their 
blunders."  Conducting  a  colyum  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  art.  he  says,  and 
quotes  Mr.  Tom  Dillon,  of  the  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer,  to  the  effect  that: 

A  column,  provided  it  begins  life  with  the 
requisite  vitality,  improves  with  age  and 
gains  in  the  esteem  of  its  readers  by  its 
constant  appearance  in  the  same  place 
every  day.  Eventually  it  becomes  a 
fixture,  gets  itself  enrolled  in  the 
tablished  order  of  things,  and  beat-  a  little 
path  into  the  heart  of  the  reader  which 
becomes  deeper  with  every  issm  . 

LTnfortunately,  the  men  who  can  con- 
duct a  column  are  so  few  that  they  are 
priceless.  A  good  column  man  may 
easily  make  his  department  the  most 
important  in  the  paper.  The  good  col- 
umn man,  therefore,  is  a  genius  and  in- 
cidentally he  is  put  to  the  hardest  task 
of  any  on  the  newspaper.  When  he  dies 
or  resigns,  it  requires  years  to  replace 
hirn.  His  work  will  not  bear  analysis 
He  has  that  indefinable  quality  called 
cleverness.     He   either    strikes   a    popular 
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'Nature   Tread" 
Model 

The  people  we  lit  in  Coward  "Nature 
Tread  "  Shoes  get  a  new  idea  of  how  useful 
feet  can  be. 

This  model  has  the  straight  inner  line  of 
the  natural  foot,  assuring  perfect  balance  of 
jthe  body.  The  sole  is  a  rare  combination 
of  flexible  leathers,  supple  and  friendly  to 
the  foot.  It  bends  willingly  as  you  wait. 
From  the  first  try-on  you  will  know  why 
this  shoe  is  named  "Nature  Tread. 

We  are  experienced  in  fitting  by  mail. 
JAMES   S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St     near  Warren  Si.  I,  New  York 
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Save  Your  Ties! 


Up 


Them 
Hang 

Don't  shorten  the  life  of  your  ties  by  stuffing  them  in 
bureau  drawers.  Hang  them  upio  anOnli-WaTie  Raok. 
Ii  keeps  tln:u  in  perfect  shape.  The 
linn-  patented  nickel-plated  holders 
each  holds  <>  tics  as  illustrated. 

The  Onli-Wa  Tie  Rack 

permits  removal  of  any  tie,  others  re- 
maining in  place.  Thousands  in  daily 
use.  Made  in  plain  mahogany  or  oak 
finish  with  metal  fasteners.  Install  it 
:m>  where.  Price  only  One  Dollar,  at 
your  dealer's  or  direct  postpaid. 
Order  yours  today  Money  back  if 
not  satisfied. 

ONLI-WA    FIXTURE    CO. 
Dept.  L.  Dayton.  Ohio 


Cool  Motor 
More  Power 

Most  motor 
overheating  is 
due  to  ineffi- 
cient fan  belts. 

An  efficient  fan  belt 

cools    your    motor 

properly.      More 

speed.  Morepower.   More  mileage  from 

your  oil.  Less  worry.  Less  trouble.  Saves 

time.       The  most  efficient  fan  belt  made  is  the 


CROWE 


Mechanical 
FAN  BELT 

Flexible  steel  chain  belt,  with  fric- 
tion blocks  of  best  oak-tanned  sole- 
leather.  Grips  the  pulleys  and  drives 
the  fan  at  full  speed.     Will  not  stretch  or  break. 

1 5,000  Mile  Guarantee 

You  run  no  risk  when  you  buy  a  Crowe  Me- 
chanical Fan  Belt.  The  manufacturers'  guaran- 
tee it  to  drive  your  fan  efficiently  for  15,000 
miles.  If  it  fails,  it  will  be  replaced  or  your 
money  will  be  refunded  in  full. 

Order  from  your  Dealer  or  direct 

Ford  belts  $1.25  (Canada  $1.50).  Instantly 
adjustable  to  any  Ford  model.  Write  for  parti- 
culars and  prices  for  other  cars.  Shipped  pre- 
paid where  we  have  no  dealer.  You  need  one 
on  your  car.     Order  one  today. 

MECHANICAL  BELT  CO. 

1203  FREDERICK  AVE.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


chord  or  educate*   bis  readers,   who  oome 
to  like  him  as  thej  come  to  like  olives. 


The  colyum  actually  goes  back  only 
;ili(»nt  ii  quarter  of  a  century,  says  Mr. 
Stoddart,  and  he  traces  its  beginnings  in 
the  paragraphs  <>!'  Mill  Nye,  Bob  Burdetb  . 
George  W.  Peck,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby, 
Eugene  Field,  and  others.  Mm  the  dean 
of  oolyumists  is  really  licit  Lestou  Taylor, 
the  beloved  M  L.  T.  of  "A  Line-o'-Type 
or  Two"  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He 
began  his  work  with  the  Chicago  Journal, 
which  ran  a  miscellaneous  column  and 
offered  prizes  for  the  besl  contributions 
to  it.  Taylor  won  so  many  of  the  prizes 
thai  they  deoided  it  would  l>e  cheaper  to 
give  liiin  the  Column,  which  they  did. 
Says  Mr.  stoddart: 

Taylor  made  a  hit  almost  instantly. 
for  he  siezed  upon  an  idea  that  furnished 
possibilities  for  fun.  T.  H.  was  on  his 
way  West  to  hunt  mountain  lions  and 
the  like  and  Taylor  began  a  series  of 
imaginary  yarns  about  the  trip.  Illustra- 
tions added  much  to  the  fun.  Then  came 
au  offer  to  go  to  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  it  being  against  the  newspaper  ethics 
to  carry  the  colyum  line  of  another  news- 
paper, Taylor  hit  upon  "A  Line-o'-Type 
or  Two."  With  the  exception  of  a  three 
years'  "vacation,"  when  he  edited  l'urk  in 
New  York,  there  has  been  no  interruption 
of  the  daily  column  for  many  years. 

B.  L.  T.  at  one  time  featured  his  first 
line,  which  he  called  his  platform.  One 
of  his  most  amusing  planks  was  this: 
'"Chairs  for  the  standing  Army  in  times 
of  peace."  The  writer  cites  some  of  the 
scintillations  of  the  "Line-o'-Type  or 
Two." 

One  of  B.  L.  T.'s  hits  was  "The 
Cannery,"  with  its  almost  limitless  field. 
Here's  a  stanza  on  moth-eaten  words  and 
phrases : 

"Succulent  bivalves,"  "trusty  blade," 

"Last  Analysis,''  "practical-ly," 
"Lone  Highwayman,"  and  "fusillade,'' 

"Millionaire  broker  and  clubman,"  "gee!" 
"In  reply  to  yours,"  "can  such  things  be?" 

"  Sounded  the  key-note  "  or  "  trumpet-call " — 

Can  'em,  pickle  'em,  one,  two,  three — 
Into  the  brine  go  one  and  all. 

B.  L.  T.  started  the  widely  copied  idea 
of  abbreviation  of  familiar  words  and 
phrases,  such  as  "w.k."  (well  known),  "m. 
or  1."  (more  or  less),  "s.2s."  (so  to  speak) 
and  "c.2k."  (curious  to  know). 

One  of  B.  L.  T.'s  joys  is  to  read  the 
country  newspapers  and  find  an  item  that 
gives  him  the  opportunity  to  write  a  head- 
line that  will  cause  a  chuckle.  Here  is  one, 
for  instance,  dipt  from  The  United  Presbyte- 
rian and  printed  in  his  column.     It  reads: 

"Since  we  are  closing  our  work  in  New- 
ton, we  want  to  publicly  express  our  thanks 
for  all  the  many  kindnesses  extended  to  us 
by  the  good  people  of  this  church  and  city. 
It  is  with  regret  that  we  leave.  Our  reason 
for  leaving  is  because  we  are  asking  the 
district  court  to  change  our  name  from 
Mustard  to  Dinsmore,  and  we  feel  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  continual  confusion  and  in- 
convenience to  remain  here  with  the  two 
names,  for  as  long  as  we  would  stay  here 
we  would  have  the  two  names.  Conse- 
quently, we  want  to  go  into  a  new' field  with 
a  new  name.     Paul  F.  and  Anah  Mustard." 

B.  L.  T.'s  head-line  was  "Passing  the 
Mustard." 

Just  a  line  or  two  to  show  the  sort  of 
paragrapher  B.  L.  T.  is: 


"If  wi   I  in  u  everything,"  wrote  Anatole 
Prance,  "we  could  not  endure  existence 

-ingle  hour." 

"Anatole  would  never  do  as  a  colyum 
conductor,"  eommends  M.   L  T. 

A  motto  of  M.  L.  T.  i-  "  Hew  to  th<  lim  , 

lei  rii<   i|ui|>-  fall  where  they  maj ." 

It  was  M.  L.  T.  win.  induced  Franklin 
P.  Adams  to  "cut  life  insurance  oul  for 
art."  P.  P.  A.  had  contributed  vers*  and 
paragraphs  to  M.  L.  T.'s  column  in  Tin 
Journal,  and  when  thi  latter  went  over 
to  'I'ht  Tribune,  be  suggested  P.  P.  A.  as 
his  successor  Later  Adams  came  bo  New 
York  and  eventually  established  "The 
Conning  Tower"  in  the  New  Fork  Tribune, 
which  he  continued  until  he  entered  the 
Army  a  few  months  ago.  Apparently  Mr. 
Stoddart's  article  was  written  before  Mr. 
Adams  left.  Some  of  P.  P.  A.'s  devices 
were  these: 

"The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,"  which  he 
happened    to   read  on  a   vacation,   gave 

him  an  idea  and  for  a  lon^  time  he  chroni- 
cled his  own  doings  written  in  seventeenth- 
ceniury  English,  parading  t?he  style  and 
eccentricities  of  that  unique  Englishman 
.  .  .  thus: 

"February  7 — To  Mistress  Ada  Van 
Zandt's  for  breakfast,  which  she  did  cook, 
and  we  had  grapefruit  and  eggs  and  bacon 
and  fish  and  coffee,  all  very  good.  And 
then  A.  Samuels  and  1  did  play  upon  the 
piano,  I  the  treble  and  he  the  bass,  as  1  can 
play  with  but  one  finger,  but  fairly  well, 
nevertheless.  To  the  office,  then;  lill 
evening,  and  then  to  Nelly  Tyler's  for 
dinner,  and  home  and  to-bed." 

In  quite  the  same  way  he  introduced 
Horace,  and  made  thousands  familiar 
with  the  classics.  The  contribs  took 
Horace  up.  "Bossing  the  contribs"  was* 
one  of  the  day's  joyous  occupations  for 
F.  P.  A.     Then— 

Another  fad  of  F.  P.  A.'s  is  to  find  old 
songs  popular  a  generation  ago  and  pub- 
lish them.  Man3r  of  them  produce  a  smih  . 
Peculiar  effusions,  preposterous  sort  of 
rime,  that  only  can  be  printed  in  in- 
stalments, he  discovers  or  finds  in  his  mail. 
His  readers  had  a  lot  of  fun  over  some 
doggerel  [until  F.  P.  A.  found  that  the 
old  lady  who  had  written  it  many  years 
ago  was  in  an  almshouse.  It  was  Christ- 
mas-time and  F.  P.  A.  asked  his  "contribs" 
to  "come  across,"  and  they  did  so  very 
handsomely. 

The  Tribune  recently  ran  under  the  old 
heading  of  "The  Conning  Tower"  the 
information  that  Mr.  Adams  is  now  con- 
ducting a  colyum  in  a  trench  newspaper  in 
France. 

Mr.  Stoddart  says:  "One  essential  for  a 
columnist  is  a  broad  understanding  of 
humanity,  which  Don  Marquis,  of  'The 
Sun  Dial, '  has  to  a  marked  degree.  '  The 
Sun  Dial'  oozes  with  good  nature."  But 
this  is  scant  justice  to  that  perspicacious 
philosopher,  for  while  Mr.  Marquis  just 
can't  help  seeing  the  foibles  of  human 
nature,  and,  happily  for  his  readers,  these 
frailties  are  pictured  in  whimsical  hues  of 
kindly  irony,  .Mr.  Marquis  has  the  subtle 
gift  of  striking  vigorously  under  the  cover 
of  his  light  cleverness.  Snobbery  and 
affectation,   far   from    dying   out    from    the 
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At  THE 


First  Drop  of 

Obey  that  Impulse 

Put  on  Your 

Weed  Tire  Chains 


THE  ONLY  DEPENDABLE  SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST  SKIDDING 


American  Chain  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 

In  Canada-  Dominion  Chain  Co.,  Ltd..  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 


10-t        Tht    I  iirnir\    l>i-<  u  \"<    Han  /' 

Mill      gail.V 

:'  in  i>ur  boMted  demoo- 

\,.i  even  th<  sJl-l<  deling  Influent 
,,f  u.,      .hi  ir.ui  <«ui  the  wrinkles  of  ehws 
dioe     in    emptj     mind-       Social     dis- 
tinctions  and    the   endlesa   absurdities   of 
their  devout  observance  persist   to  shame 
our  prating  ol  th<  brotherhood  and  equality 
..i   man.     Mr.  EklarquiB  has  "focused, 
he  expresses  it,  the  pel  absurdities  <>i  one 
type    of    brainless   snob    in    hi-   creation, 
"Hermione,"  win-  for  lour  or  Ave  years 
has  been  making  the  world  brighter  for 
Sun    readers   by   her  fads,   her  would-be 
philanthropic  adventurings,  and  her  calm 
attempts  to  wade  through  profound  depths. 
Mr.  Stoddarl  saj b: 

Hermione  and  her  little  group  of  serious 
thinkers,  which  incidentally  has  been  |>ut 
Let  ween  covers,  Mr.  Marquis  does  in  mono- 
log  form.  To  further  one's  acquaintance 
with  Hermione,  here  is  a  fair  presentation 
of  the  lady: 

"Aren't  you  just  crazy  about  prison  re- 
form? The  most  wonderful  man  talked  to 
u-  to  our  Little  Group  of  Advanced 
Thinkers,   you    know— about   it    the   other 

e\  ellillg. 

•'  It  made  me  feel  I'd  he  willing  to  do  any- 
thing simply  anything— to  help  those 
poor,  unfortunate  coin  ids.  Collect  money, 
you  know,  or  give  talks,  or  read  hooks 
about  them,  or  make  any  other  sacrifice. 

"Even  get  them  jobs.  One  ought  to 
help  them  to  start  over  again,  you  know. 

"Tho  as  for  hiring  one  of  them  myself, 
or  rather  getting  papa  to — well,  really,  you 
know,  one  must  draw  the  line  somewhere! 

"But  it's  a  perfectly  fascinating  subject 
to  take  up,  prison  reform  is. 

"It  gives  one  such  a  sense  of  brother- 
hood— and  of  service — it's  so  broadening, 
don't  you  think? — taking  up  things  like 
that. 

"And  one  must  be  broad.  I  ask  myself 
every  night  before  I  go  to  bed:  'Have  1 
been  broad  to-day?     Or  have  I  failed?' 

"Tho  of  eourse  one  can  be  too  broad, 
don't  you  think? 

"What  I  mean  is,  one  must  not  be  so 
broad  that  one  loses  one's  poise  in  the 
midst  of  things. 

"Poise!     That's  what   the  age  needs! 

"1  suppose  you've  heard  wide-brimmed 
hats  are  coming  in  again?" 

On  the  ease  of  writing  a  colyum,  Don 
Marquis  says: 

Webster  has  the  words,  and  I 
Pick  iliem  up  from  where  they  lie, 
'I' wist  and  turn  them  one  by  one 
And  give  them  places  in  The  Sun. 

Here  a  word,  and  there  a  word — 
It's  so  easy,  'tis  absurd! 
I  merely  range  them  in  a  row, 
"Webster's  done  the  work,  you  know! 

"Word  follows  word,  till  inch  by  inch. 
1  have  a  column!     What  a  cinch! 
I  take  the  words  that  Webster  penned 
And  merely  lay  them  end  to  end! 

Mr.  Stoddart  goes  on: 

Mr.  Marquis  pokes  fun  at  himself  and 
does  it  so  that  you  chuckle  with  him. 
Two  on  paragraphing  tell  their  own  r,tory: 

"If  all  the  paragraphs  we've  penned  were 
laid  together  end  to  end,  they'd  reach  from 
Newark  to  South  Bend,  but  all  the  folks 
that  ever  took  the  good  advice  we  pulled 
and  shook  won't  fill  one  cottage  in  Bound 
Brook." 

"It  always  strikes  us  when  we  write  a 
string    of    paragraphs    that    if    we    were 


16,  mitt 

reall\    so  darned   wi«  ai   w<  pretend  to  i>< 

when    we   write    paragra \>\t~,   we'd    be  doing 

something  eh*    with  all  this  wisdom." 
of  all  the  eoh  umiets  of  to-daj  ,  says  Mr. 

Stoddart,  probably  Frank  L.  Stanton, 
of  the  Atlanta   Constitution,  ha-  the  record 

tor  one   man   in   continuous   service.     His 

poems    and    his  paragraphs,    "Just    from 

irgia,"  are  much  quoted  bj   exchange 

editors  all  over  the  country.  Much  of  his 
verse  has  appeared  in  hook  form.    We  take 

from  The  Constitution  the  following  tine 
example  of  Mr.  Stanton's  verse  and  of  his 
spirit : 

PROM    VETERAN8'    (    \MI' 

There's  the  wish  that  comes  wiM  to  be  In  It, 

Not  wait  till  the  call  rings  our  waj  : 
Tin   boys  haven'1  finished  their  tlghtin' — 
Stacked  guns  ;is  "the  old  and  the  gray." 

There's  a  might]   good  will 
For  a  fight  in  them  still: 
It's  the  call  o'  the  Country  that's  ghiif  the  thrill! 

It's  the  wish  and  the  will  to  he  in  it. 

The  "old  boys"  a-playin'  their  part: 
For  the  tlghtin   t  hat  s  new  —why,  it's  nothing  to  do 

For  the  boys  that  know  battles  by  heart! 

'Twill  be  "  Hep  to  the  right!" 
For  the  columns,  steel-bright. 
And  the  swords  of  old  battles  a-leapin'  to  light! 

It's  just  to  be  ONE   with  the  Country — 

The  only  swords  silent  in  rest 
And  lost  to  the  light  of  the  joy  o'  the  fight. 

The  swords  o'  the  sons  on  her  breast! 

The  old  boys,  asta  p 
Where  no  battle-clouds  sweep, 
That  wake  no!   in  answer  to  war-thunders  deep. 

Still  true  to  the  call  o'  the  Country, 

They'll  answer  from  mountains  and  glades 

"Here  still!     With  the   will  and  the  old  battle- 
thrill! — 
The  boys  of  the  old-time  brigades'." 

There's  a  mighty  good  will 
For  a  fight  in  them  still, — 
It's  the  call  o'  the  Country  that's  givin'  the  thrill! 

Among  the  many  lesser  columnar  stars 
celebrated  by  Mr.  Stoddart  is  K.  C.  B., 
of  whom  he  writes: 

"Ye  Towne  Gossip,"  by  K.  C.  B.  (Ken- 
neth C.  Beaton),  is  a  new  kind  of  colyum, 
quaint  humor  written  in  free  Aerse  and 
presented  typographically  to  attract  the 
eye.  Mr.  Beaton  has  been  called  "the 
Charlie  Chaplin  of  New  York  journalism," 
in  that  he  provides  a  bit  of  fun  daily.  The 
colyum  is  printed  two  columns  wide,  and 
has  a  headpiece  showing  Father  Knicker- 
bocker reading  the  New  York  A  merican 
with  a  tailpiece  of  Mr.  Beaton  and  whom- 
ever the  day's  gossip  is  about,  ending  with 
"I  Thank  You,"  which  he  has  so  imprest 
upon  New  Yorkers  th.^t  the  words  are 
more  in  use  to-day  than  when  Mr.  Beaton 
came  out  of  the  West. 

From  a  recent  issue  of  The  American  we 
clip  this  sample: 

SOMEWHERE   IN   AMERICA,   Feb    27. 

IN*  THE  smoking-room. 

*  *     * 

OF  THE  Pullman. 

*  *     * 

THERE  WAS  the  minister. 

*  *     * 

WHO'D  BEEN'  reading  the  Bible. 

*  *     * 

AN  D  A  shoe  salesman. 

*  #     * 

AND  A  rancher. 

*  *     * 

AND  A  railroad  man. 

*  *     * 

AND  THE  minister's  pipe. 

$         $         ♦ 

WAS  AWFUL. 

THE  WAY  it  smelled. 

*  *     * 

AND  HE  inhaled. 
AND  DID  everything. 


ii  E  v*  \s  .1  si  rong  man 

»    - 

wo  w  in. \  i.c  left. 

*  »    « 

\\  i.  i  \i.KKD  about  inn. 

*  •     • 

\M>  DRIFTED  from  him. 

*  »     * 

TO  RELIGION 

\\l)  IN   a  liltle  while. 

*  •      * 

\S  I      \l.l.  quit  talking 

*  *      » 

m  T  i  in.  rancher 

*  *    ♦ 

\\l)  WHAT  he  said 

*  *     * 

WENT  SOMETHING  like  this. 

*  *     * 

■    I    SAVE   :.    bell,! 

*  *      * 

III  \T   IF  Christ. 

*  *      * 

<    WIK  BACK  to  earth. 

*  *      * 

WEI)  KNOW  him  Brat. 

*  *     * 

in    Ills  smile. 

*  *     * 

\\  I)  SJS  heart]  laugh. 

*  *    * 

WD  IF"  it  happened. 

*  *     * 

UK  \\  KB  on  this  train. 

*  *     * 

HE'D  VISIT  with  us. 

*  *     * 

FOK  A  little  while. 

*  *     * 

IND  OUT  in  the  car. 

*  *     * 

HE'D  SPEND  some  time. 

*  *     * 

WITH  THAT  tired  little  iromaa. 

*  *     * 

AND  HER  children. 

*  *     * 

WD  HE'D  tell  them  tales. 

*  *      * 

WD  MAKE  them  laugh. 

*  *     * 

AND  THE  chances  are. 

*  *     * 

THAT  DOWX  in  His  pocket. 

*  *     * 

HE'D  FIND  .something. 

*  *     * 

"THAT  LITTLE  kids  like. 

*  *     * 

AND  HE'D  leave  them. 

*  *     * 

AND  JUST  wander  around. 

*  *     * 

"THROUGH  THE  train. 

AND  WHEREVER  He'd  been. 

*  *     * 

"YOU'D  KNOW  it. 

*  *     * 

BY  THE  trail  of  smiles. 

*  *     * 

THAT  FOLLOWED. 

*  *     * 

AND  WHEN  HE  was  gone. 

*  *     * 

"  IT  IS  more  than  likely. 

*  *     * 

THAT  YOU  and  I. 

*  *  * 

SEEING  THE  joy. 

*  *     * 

"THAT  HE  had  wrought. 

*  *     * 

WOULD  FORGET  ourselves. 

*  *     * 

"FOR  A  little  while. 

*  *     * 

AND  GO  out. 

*  *     * 

"AND  DO  the  things. 

*  *     * 

"THAT  HE  had  done." 

*  *     * 

AND  THAT  was  the  Christ. 

*  *     * 

OF  THE  rancher. 

*  *     * 

AND  AFTER  we'd  smoked. 

*  *     * 

I  WENT  out  again. 

*  *     * 

INTO  THE  car. 

*  *     * 

AND  THAT  afternoon. 

*  *     * 

THE  RAILROAD  man. 

*  *     * 

AND  THE  shoe  salesman. 

*  *     * 

AND  I. 

*  *     * 

PLAYED  WrITH  the  children. 

*  *     * 

OF  THE  tired  little  mother. 

*  *     * 

AND  VISITED  everybody. 

*  *     * 

AND  SMILED. 

*  *     * 

AND  THE  rancher. 

*  *     * 

SAT  IN  the  smoking-room. 

*  *     * 

WITH  HIS  pipe. 

*  *     * 

AND  NEVER  moved 

*  *     * 

THE  WHOLE  afternoon. 

*  *     * 

I  THANK  you. 
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Business  has  selected  Signet  Ink 

just  as  the  A 

American  People 

|j  *      selected 

Lepage's  Glue 


a 


Permanency  of 
Record 

— is  absolutely  necessary  where  the 
written  word  has  to  do  with  busi- 
ness. Contracts,  accounts,  deeds, 
wills,  legal  papers — all  signatures 
— are  made,  not  to  fade  and  disap- 
pear, but  to  last,  to  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  centuries. 

an  ink  that  is  INK" 


Signet  Permanent  Writing  Fluid  is  permanent — ever- 
lasting— absolutely.  It  is  made  from  the  world's  best  dyes, 
now  so  hard  to  get.  It  is  without  sediment,  flows  freely, 
will  not  corrode  the  pen  or  "cake.'*  Besides,  Signet  is  as 
suitable  for  fountain  pen  as  it  is  for  the  ordinary  pen — a 
perfect  all-around  INK  for  every  writing  ink  use — at  home, 
in  the  store,  office,  bank,  school,  college. 

This  you'll  appreciate:  Signet  blue-black  ink  writes 
blue,  the  old-familiar  pleasing  blue,  but  dries  black,  so  good 
to  the  eye,  so  easy  to  read  and  "feels"  good  as  soon  as  you 
put  the  pen  to  paper. 

The  Same  Quality  That  Made  LePage's 

The  Universal  Mender 

The  same  standard  of  excellence  that  has  made  LePage's  Glue 
famous  is  characteristic  of  all  the  Signet  Inks — Blue-Black,  Black  and 
Carmine.  "Signet,  Made  by  the  Manufacturers  of  LePage's  Glue,"  is  a 
warranty  of  the  good  faith,  the  good  will,  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
the  Manufacturers.     It's  an  iron-clad  guarantee  of  quality. 

DISCRIMINATING  DEALERS— those  who  realize  that  "quality 
attracts  quality" — sell  and  recommend  Signet.  Insist  on  Signet  and 
know  the  difference  between  ink  that  is  "just  ink"  and  ink  that  is  INK. 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Makers  of  LePage's  Glue,  LePage's  China  Cement.  LePage's   Paste 
and  Mucilage;  also  Signet  Ink,  Signet  Metal  Polish  and  Signet  Oil. 

GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 


With  the  new  clean  and  handy 
tube  and  spreader. 

JJERE'S  an  innovation  that  will 
LI    appeal  to  you. 

The  spreader  works  without  fuss, 
muss  or  waste.  So  easy  to  apply  the 
Glue.  The  stopper  is  the  spreader — 
•'ready  and  waiting"  when  needed. 
always  there. 

As  you  know.  LePage's  is  the 
Universal  Mender — never  varying 
in  quality — and  the  strongest  ally 
"Mend — -don't  spend"  ever  had.  In- 
dispensable in  the  home,  office  or 
store — a  money  saver.  Get  the 
new  tube  and  spreader — you'll  like 
LePage's  more  than  ever.  All 
dealers  sell  LePage's  Glue. 


L 


LePage's  China  Cement 

RESISTS  hot  or  cold  water — requires  no  heat- 
ing— in  handy  tubes  all  ready  to  mend 
china,  glass,  or  porcelain.  Don't  be  without  a 
tube  in  the  house.  "Mend — don't  spend."  All 
dealers  sell  LePage's  CHIXA  CEMENT. 

LePage's  Mucilage  and  Paste 

A  MUCILAGE  exceptionally  strong  in  adhe- 
siveness and  possessing  a  remarkably 
"quick-stick."  Nothing  better  where  a  liquid 
sticker  is  needed.  A  WHITE  PASTE  that's 
smooth,  "creamy,"  perfumed  and  different. 
Both  of  the  LePage  family  and  both  inherit  the 
same  standard  of  excellence. 
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Verfical 
Galvanized  Wires- 


Ho 


nzon 


tal 


Galvanized  Wires 
Ta>red  Felt, 


^ 


Plasfer 


Horizontal  and 
Vertical  Wires 
on  Opposite  Sides 
of  Tarred  Felf 
Electrically  Welded 
Through  Small  Hole 
in  Felt. 


ATO0MS 
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Highest  Speed  and  Greatest 
Economy  In  War-Time  Building 

Speed  was  called  for  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Army 
and  Navy  office  buildings  in  Washington. 

Speed — even  more  speed  than  the  most  optimistic  engineers 
in  charge  thought  possible — was  gained  by  building  stucco 
walls  supported  by  Clinton  Welded  Sheathing. 

Great  economy  in  material  and  labor — actual  tests  made  on 
Government  buildings  in  Washington,  D.  C,  showed  that 
the  use  of  Welded  Sheathing,  as  compared  with  open  mesh 
metal  lath,  resulted  in  a  saving  of  26  per  cent  in  labor  and 
56  per  cent  in  material  required  to  apply  the  scratch  coat. 

By  using  Clinton  Welded  Sheathing,  permanent  factory 
extensions,  warehouses,  etc.,  can  be  built  of  light  reinforced 
concrete  in  the  time  usually  required  to  build  tempo- 
rary structures.  Buildings  which  are  durable,  weather- 
proof, and  fire-resistant  can  thus  be  built  at  practically 
the  same  cost  as  wood  construction. 

Clinton  Welded  Sheathing  consists  of  Electrically  Welded  Fabric  with 
a  sheet  of  tough,  waterproof  tarred  felt  securely  locked  between  the 
transverse  and  longitudinal  wires. 

It  provides  not  only  a  support,  but  a  positive  reinforcement.  The 
tarred  felt  forms  a  backing  which  causes  every  bit  of  mortar  to  become 
part  of  the  wall — no  droppings  or  waste. 

It  is  a  support  for  interior  plaster  as  well  as  for  stucco. 

An  additional  advantage  is  that  Welded  Sheathing  provides  the 
means  of  closing  in  a  building  before  it  is  plastered,  affording  an 
efficient  protection  from  wind  and  rain. 

Clinton  Welded  Sheathing  is  the  most  adaptable  of  all  materials  for 
speedy  construction.  Its  special  utility  at  this  time  is  so  marked 
that  every  engineer,  architect,  builder,  or  owner  who  contemplates 
building  should  write  for  full  information. 

Particulars  for  dealers  will  be  sent  on  request 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

Boston  Factory:  Clinton.  Mass.  Chicago 

New  York  San  Francisco 

Albert  Oliver  &  Son,  Inc.  L.  A.  Norrls  Co. 


Manufacturers  of  Wire  Cloth  of  every  de- 
scription, Nettings,  and  Perforated  Metals 


m  ti» 


One  of  the  new  Army  and 
Navy  office  buildings.  Wash- 
ington. D.C  36.000  eq.  yards 
of  Clinton  Welded  Sheathing 
used  in  the  construction  of 
the  stucco  walls. 
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LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  WAR-FAKERS 


FAKERS  in  business,  in  politics,  in 
social  life  we  have  always  with  us,  but 
the  war  has  brought  into  being  a  faker  of  a 
new  kind  and  numerous  in  variety.  These 
charlatans  are  wittily  if  scathingly  de- 
scribed in  The  Porcupine  (New  York), 
which  is  edited  by  the  satirist,  James  L. 
Ford,  and  their  pen-portraits  read  almost 
M  if  ho  were  an  artist.  First  he  lines  up 
the  publicity-promoters  who,  for  large 
salaries  paid  either  from  taxes  or  from 
charitable  contributions,  are  "making  a 
good  thing  out  of  the  war"  by  booming 
certain  interests.  These  "touts,"  in  their 
own  phrase,  are  "taking  in  thousands," 
and  incidentally  arc  "making  fame  for  the 
individuals  by  whom  they  are  employed." 
\Y\t  m  parade  for  our  scorn  come  "con- 
fidence-men, downright  and  unmistakable," 
who  are  making  fat  profits  by  "diverting 
to  their  own  pockets  money  contributed 
for  the  hapless  prisoner,  the  destitute 
civilian,  the  orphan,  the  widow,  or  the 
blind."  For  no  visible  service,  we  are 
told,  they  get  fifty  per  cent,  or  more  of 
the  moneys  collected.  Most  of  these  have 
been  eliminated.  More  amusing  follow 
the  fakers  who  take  advantage  of  the  war 
to  "have  their  pictures  taken  and  their 
profest  benevolence  advertised": 

The  reader  knows  the  type  and  is 
familiar  with  the  schedule. 

"How  Mrs.  is  helping  Hoover  to 

prepare  prunes." 

"Mrs.  ,  in  fetching    oriental  dress, 

tells  how  money  can  be  contributed  to 
aid  the  Albanians." 

"Costume  which  Mrs.  wears  when 

supervising  the  sending  of  supplies  to 
Italy." 

"Mrs.  in  nurse's  dress.     A  useful 

model  for  women  volunteering  to  go  to 
Europe." 

"How  Mrs. looks  in  khaki.     Worn 

at  a  recent  masquerade  given  at  her 
residence." 

"Portrait  taken  of  Mr.  when  con- 
tributing twenty-five  cents  to  the  Armenian 
Relief  Fund." 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  examining  check 

for  $5  given  the  orphan  children  of  Bel- 
gium. The  contributor  is  standing  in  the 
background." 

"Miss ,  who  objects  to  knitting  for 

soldiers.  Says  that  the  pantry,  not  the 
trench,  will  settle  the  war.  (A  recent 
portrait.)" 

A  fourth  contingent  of  the  war-fakers 
is  bluntly  commercial.  But  it  mixes 
patriotism  with  trade  in  the  advertise- 
ments the  reader  has  seen: 

"How  to  help  the  boys  at  the  front. 
Buy  your  furs  from ." 

"Don't  waste  sugar.  Season  your  tea 
and  coffee  wnth  saccharine.  For  sale  by 
all  retail  grocers.     Insist  upon  it." 

"The  Stars  and  Stripes  forever!  Our 
beans  are  the  best  in  the  market.  Buy  a 
dozen  cans  and  help  Uncle  Sam.  Ask 
for  trading-stamps." 

"Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  by 
buying  Boverine.  Every  retail  store  has  it." 
Can  the  Kaiser !  Our  roach  powder  will 
do  it.     10,  15  and  25  cent  packages." 

"We  stand  by  the  President,  and  an- 
nounce Tuesday  as  white  goods  day. 
America  must  win  the  war.  Open  Satur- 
days in  January  until  7  " 


"Over  the  top,  the  old-established  gar- 
den seed.     Plant  it  on  your  lawn,  and  thus 
increase  the  resources  of  t! 
It  will  help  America  to  win." 

Less  numerous  but   equally   unabashed 
'he  notoriety-seekers  to  whom  nothing 
patriotic   is   sacred,   or 
few  paragraphs  \\  Ul  Blum  : 

"Miss  Dottie  Dewdrop,  the  charming 
burlesque  actress,  has  given  orders  thai 
her  name  should  no  longer  appear  in 
electric  lights  in  front  of  the  Paragon 
Theater.  She  says  this  is  her  bit  toward 
winning    the    war." 

"Laughing  Joe  Maynard,  the  irresistibly 
funny  comedian,  wears  a  cap  in  the  third 
act  of  'Monkey  Shines'  which  belonged  to 
an  English  aviator  who  lost  his  life  near 
Ypres.  Joe  says  this  shows  where  his 
sympathies  are  in  the  war." 


CAREER  OF  THE   "MARQUIS   DI  CAS- 
TILLOT,"  PAL   OF  "KIN<;    M.I'll  ' 
S 
T^DOUARD  ROUSSELOT'S  father  was 

-*— '  a  collector  for  a  notary  in  Argonni  , 
France.  His  earnings  were  small,  but  he 
had  great  hopes  for  the  future  of  his  son. 
So  he  and  his  wife  scrimped  and  Baved 
from  their  slender  income  that  fidouard 
might  have  an  education  that  would  fit 
him  properly  for  the  battle  of  life.  It 
took  all  the  little  hoard  that  they  managed 
to  scrape  together  to  send  the  boy  t<>  s 
school  in  Paris,  and  fidouard  repaid  their 
sacrifices  by  getting  himself  expelled  for 
misconduct.  As  this  was  but  the  climax 
of  many  escapades,  the  patience  of  the 
father  back  in  Argonne  was  exhausted, 
and  the  boy  was  likewise  expelled  from 
the  parental  home. 

fidouard,  "on  his  own,"  became  a  cook 
in  a  cheap  restaurant  in  Paris.  He  de- 
veloped some  skill  in  the  kitchen,  for  he 
had  a  true  Frenchman's  love  for  good 
cooking,  and,  says  the  Denver  Po-x/: 

After  a  while  he  worked  his  way  up  to 
the  kitchen  of  a  more  pretentious  cafe, 
where,  occasionally,  he  was  permitted  to 
prepare  the  favorite  dishes  of  notable 
Boulevard  dandies.  He  was  discredited 
as  a  cook,  however,  when  he  was  caught 
pilfering  the  rare  sauces  kept  in  the  cook's 
cabinet  for  some  of  the  gourmets  who 
were  particular  patrons  of  his  employer's 
estabbshment. 

Then  the  youthful  chef  went  to  London. 
Without  a  "character"  he  could  not  get 
a  cook's  job,  so  he  became  a  chauffeur. 
His  cab  was  stationed  mostly  in  Haymarket 
and  Piccadilly.  He  was  arrested  one  morn- 
ing upon  complaint  of  a  young  woman  of 
considerable  note  who  declared  that  she  had 
left  a  pair  of  costly  satin  slippers  in  his  car, 
and  that  when  she  returned  to  look  for  them 
they  were  missing.  The  slippers  were  found 
by  the  police  in  the  chauffeur's  lodgings. 

The  whilom  cook  was  sentenced  to 
Brixton  prison,  in  London,  for  this  offense. 
When  he  had  served  his  time  he  found 
London  an  inhospitable  place,  so  he  came 
to  America  in  the  steerage. 

Edouard  was  rather  a  handsome  chap 
with  charming  manners,  and  he  soon 
obtained  a  position  with  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  at  a  salary  of  i  S 15 
a  week.  One  day  he  was  sent  to  install  a 
telephone  in  a  new  apartment  occupied 
by  Miss  Josephine  Mayer    who   became 
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interest*  d  in  the  j  "i^ig  n 

to   btl   SO   much  ition. 

matter  of  fact,  Edouard  confided   to  her 
thai  he  was  reallj  ■  marquis  whom  worldly 

it  lld<       had    dm  <  ii    to    manual    labor 

Now,    Miss     M  ippened    to    h 

110,000  m  cash  thai  working 

loaned  it   i,i  th(    J  OU1  ■hone  emplo 

that  he  might  take  |  d"  place  m  th< 

world.     Of  course  Edouard  could  not  think 
of    accepting   tin    loan  without    pro|>cr 
curity,  which  he  furnished  in  thi  shapi 
"stock"  in  an  oil  concern. 

Here  Edouard  Rousselot,  erstwhile  cook 

and   telephone   repair-man,  fade-  awa;  . 
they    say    in    the    i  and    the    office 

of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  fade-  in.  Tic 
following  scenes  are  thus  described  by  the 
Xew  York  Tim 


It  was  about  three  mpnths  ago  when 
a  well-groomed  young  man  walked  into 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  registered  as 
"  i'Mmond  Rousselot,"  a  member  of  the 
French  War-Commission  to  the  United 
States.  A  few  days  later  word  | 
around  that  Mr.   Rousselot   was  the  "M.-.i- 

quis  di  Castillot,"  a  Spanish  nobleman 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  King  Alfonso 
XIII.  Apparently  it  did  not  occur  to  those 
who  were  introduced  to  the  "Marquis"  to 
inquire  how  it  was  possible  to  be  a  citizen 
of  France  and  a  subject  of  King  Alfon 

At  first  he  did  not  personally  adver 
himself.  He  adopted,  it  was  explained, 
the  novel  scheme  of  losing  letters  and 
telegrams.  Some  of  the  letters  wen- 
dated  Madrid  and  they  were  sign,  d 
"Alph,"  and  later  when  he  came  to  know 
his  "American  friends"  better  the  "Mar- 
quis" explained  that  King  Alfonso,  v 
he  wrote  to  his  intimate  friends,  had  a 
way  of  signing  himself  just  plain  "Alph." 

The    "Marquis"    also    lost    some    t, 
grams   signed   "Jusserand."     He   said   he 
was  very  (dose  to  the-  French  Ambassador. 

As  time  sped  on  the  "Marquis"  es- 
tablished friendly  relations  with  a  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  well  known  along 
Broadway.  He  obtained  a  visitor's  card 
to  the  Lambs  Club'.  Everybody  called 
him  "Marquis,"  ami  everybody  really 
believed  that  the  King  of  Spain,  who 
signed  himself  "Alph,"  was  corresponding 
with  his  friend  in  America,  to  whom  his 
Majesty  had  confided  certain  very  im- 
portant business  transactions. 

"Di  Castillot"  was  introduced  to  W.  E. 
D.  Stokes,  owner  of  the  Hotel  Ansonia. 
He  told  his  friends  that  Mr.  Stokes  im- 
prest him  very  favorably,  lie  told  Mr. 
Stokes,  according  to  the  officials,  that  he 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ambassador 
Jusserand,  and,  incidentally,  said  that  he 
was  also  about  the  best  friend  that  King 
Alfonso  had  in  the  entire  world.  In  the 
course  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Stokes 
he  mentioned  casually  that  he  was  expi 
ing  Ambassador  Jusserand  the  following 
day,  and  that  he  was  to  entertain  him. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Stokes  received  a 
visit  from  the  "Marquis,"  who  was 
greatly  excited. 

"I  am  ruined!  My  reputation  is  gone! 
My  check  has  not  come,  and  the  Am- 
bassador is  on  his  way.  What  shall  I 
do?"  he  said. 

Of  course  Mr.  Stokes  was  only  too 
happy  to  loan  the  "Marquis"  the  S500 
that  he  needed  to  entertain  his  friends. 
Everything  now  was  moving  along  so 
smoothly    for    "Alph's"    friend    that    he 
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STANDARDIZED  Truscon  Steel  Win- 
dows afford  a  three-fold  economy.  Being 
kept  in  stock,  they  are  shipped  promptly, 
thus  speeding  up  building  operations.  Because 
ot  quantity  production,  they  are  low-priced, 
thus  economizing  in  first  cost.  Best  of  all,  their 
exceptional  quality  and  design  give  them  long 
life,  with  up-keep  cost  at  the  minimum. 

Truscon  Steel  Windows  are  kept  in  stock  in  so 
main  types  and  sizes  thai  they  meet  nearly  all  require- 
ments of  window  openings.  We  also  furnish  semi-stock 
and  madc-to-order  units,  including  everything  in 
pivoted,  sliding  and  continuous  windows,  partitions,  etc. 

For  economy  and  speed  in  building  write  for  our 
Truscon  Window  Book.    Address  Dept.  S-j6. 

TRUSCON  STEEL   COMPANY 

(Trussed   Concrete   Steel   Company) 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Warehouses  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Chicago 

TRysCbN 
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Ynungstown 
Ohio 


The   Health- Care   of  the   Growing  Child 

by  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.  For  the  mother  who  would  guard  her 
child's  health  and  understand  the  best  treatment  during  ill- 
ness. Postpaid,  $1.37.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.Y. 


Balfour,  Viviani,  and  Joffre 


Just  published  under  this  title  a  complete 
report  of  their  speeches  and  public  utterances 
in  America,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Italian, 
Belgian,  and  Russian  Commissioners,  from 
April  to  June,  191 7.  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  arrival  and  reception  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  in  France,  as  collected  and  ar- 
ranged from  contemporary  accounts  by 
Francis  IV  Halsey,  Editor  of  Great  Epochs  in 
American  History,  etc. 

This  timely  book,  which  also  contains  de- 
scriptions of  the  reception  accorded  to  the 
distinguished  visitors  in  various  cities,  serves 
admirably  to  crystallize  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  their 
coming  and  to  preserve  for  reference  the 
eloquent  addresses  made  by  them  upon  this 
important  historic  occasion. 

As  a  guide  to  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  va- 
rious allied  nations,  as  exprest  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, this  volume  will  be  found  of  great 
practical  service. 

llmo.  Cloth,  h. shift:  by  mail,  tl.et 


§'onvt^tudio^un'f  *  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Are. ,  New  York 
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6RAGMOR 

Sanatorium 


MODERN 
Sanatoria 
treatment  of 
Tuberculosis  at 
Cragmor  attempts  the 
restoration   of    health 
and  teaches  the  ways 
to  "stay  well."  Complete  facil- 
ities and  the  advantages  of  an 
ideal  climate  afford'  conditions 
most  favorable  to  recovery. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet 
Post  Office  Box  1087-B 
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thought  it  was  about  time  to  play  for  * 
high  stake.  Possibly  the  ingenious  yount 
man  might  have  won  the  last  game  if  h< 
hadn't  taken  off  the  limit.  But  a  fiftj 
million  dollar  stake  is  a  pretty  big  on< 
even  far  a  Gret-Rioh-Quick  WalhngforiU 
According  to  the  rtory  told  by  Mr.  stoke 
the  "Martinis"  again  appeared  at  th<  An 
sonia  several  days  later.      The  Times 

He  had  a  letter,  and  the  letter 
signed  "Alph."  In  effect,  the  letter  stata 
that  Spain  was  very  shorl  of  ready  nion< ; 
and  that  tli<'  Government  needed  $50, 
000,000,  and  further  it  was  stated  that  r 
"My  dear  M.  le  Marquis"  can  get  tht 
monev  Spain  '"will  east  her  lot  with  Up 
Allies." 

Mr.  Stokes  was  imprest.  Here 
Spain  ready  to  join  the  Allies  provider 
the  modest  sum  of  SoO.OOO.OOO  was  forth 
coming.  Mr.  Stokes  proceeded  to  th« 
banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  a1 
23  Wall  Street.  There  he  met  Willian 
Pierson  Hamilton,  a  brother-in-law  o 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  a  member  of  the  firm 
He  put  the  matter  of  the  loan  to  Spain  uj 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  Mr.  Hamilton  was  no^ 
imprest.  Instead  of  agreeing  to  negotiate 
the  loan,  Mr.  Hamilton  communicatee 
with  Secretary  of  State  Lansing.  Mr 
Lansing  said  that  it  was  the  first  he  ha< 
heard  of  the  $.")0,000,000  loan,  and  addec 
vthat  if  any  such  transaction  was  enterec 
into  it  would  be  entered  into  betweel 
the  Governments  of  the  countries  con 
eerned.  Mr.  Hamilton  so  informed  Mr 
Stokes,  and  the  latter  informed  the  "Mar 
quis"  that  the  loan  had  fallen  through. 

The  "Marquis"  then  began  to  shov 
signs  of  extreme  nervousness.  He  go 
another  letter  from  "Alph,"  and  in  thi 
letter  the  King  of  Spain  said  that  the  firp 
letter  was  all  a  mistake,  and  that  tb< 
Spanish  Government  did  not  need  am 
money.  The  King  said  it  was  a  "persona 
loan  of  $50,000,000"  that  was  desired. 

By  this  time  stories  of  the  "Marquis' 
and  his  .fo0,000,000-loan  negotiations  har 
reached  the  ears  of  the  United  State; 
Secret  Service,  and  a  few  days  later  Kirif 
"  Alph's  "  pal  was  arrested. 

At  the  height  of  his  career  the  "Mar 
quis"  made  many  friends  among  New 
Yorkers,  among  them  an  actress  who  wai 
contemplating  suing  her  husband  for  di- 
vorce, and  the  New  York  Evening  Work 
says: 

The  gallant  little  friend  of  King  Alpt 
volunteered  his  services  as  sleuth-in- 
chief  to  discover  something  which  might 
assist  her  contemplated  action. 

Di  Castillo  called  in  the  services  of  the 
Manhattan  Detective  Agency,  but  he 
himself  took  a  hand  in  bloodhounding  th( 
trail. 

"And  say,  that  boy  was  some  race- 
driver,"  was  the  enthusiastic  tributf 
paid  the  "Marquis"  by  Liborio  Gam 
berbella  (one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm 
of  detectives),  in  recounting  his  expe- 
riences as  cosleuth.  "We'd  go  in  a  high- 
powered  racing  car  out  to  Mountain  Lakes, 
somewhere  in  New  Jersey,  and  when  1 
say  'go'  I'm  saying  something.  Eighty 
miles  an  hour!  I've  seen  the  little  needl" 
on  the  speedometer  point  to  that  figure 
when  the  'Markee'  was  at  the  wheel.  We 
went  to  places  in  Pennsylvania,  too-^ 
like  a  streak  of  lightning  always!" 

Gamberbella  said  his  employer  alwayf 
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Metals    and    Minerals 
that  help  win  the  war 

A  Statement  from  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 

IN  this   year  of   1918    the    paramount  desire  of   our  country    i^    to  ac- 
complish a  "great  task  in  a  great  way."      All  our  attention   is  tocu>cd 
on  great    things.     W'c    think    in    billions    and    millions — men,    monc\ , 
food,  ships,  guns.     Everything  looms  large  to  our  eyes. 

\  et  in  the  background,  overshadowed  by  these  more  obvious  things, 
are  factors  which  wield  a  vital  influence  in  shaping  the  future  destiny 
of  our  country.  Certain  metals  and  minerals,  of  which  the  public  hears 
little,  are  such  factors. 

Quality  as  Well  as  Quantity.  Where  These  Metals  Count 

Coal,     iron,    steel,  copper,    arc     words    on  Manganese   and   ferro-in.insijncse   are  essen 

every  tongue.      But  how  many  of  us  ever  tial    for    all    high-grade    steel    piodui  rtion. 

mention  manganese,  chromium,  nickel,  py-  Without  chromium  and  nickel  it  is  impo^i 

rite,  sulphur,  or  mercury — all  metals  or  min-  ble  to  make  the  highest  quality  of  linings 

erals  upon  which   victory  largely    depends,  for  our  cannon     Mercury  is  essential  to  pro- 

for  they   are   the   metals  and   minerals  that  duce    fulminate  for  caps  and  primers.      Sul- 

determine  the  quality  of  our  production!  phur  and  pyrite  are  the  basic  supply  of  sul- 

phuric  acid  required  to  make  all    explosives. 
The   country  must   not   only    manufacture      At   the  nt  tjme  thjs  cQ  [s  sad, 

munitions  of  war  m  great  quantities,  but  deficien/m  these  rare  metals.  By  far  the 
also    munitions  of  the  highest  quality.  ,arger  pordon  of  them  js  imported/   yct  all 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  have  armored  of  them  occur  within  our  borders  and  in- 
steel  vessels;  their  armor  must  equal,  or  yestigation  and  experimental  work  would 
be  superior,  to  the  armor  of  the  vessels  of  doubtless  render  them  available  and  make 
the  enemv  s   countrv  independent     or    all    outside 

sources. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  have  guns  equal  So  long  as  any  of  these  essentials  must  be 

in   size  and    range  to  those  of  the  enemy;  obtained  from   foreign  sources,  the  United 

they  must  also  be  equal,  or  superior,  in  the  States  will  be  to  that  extent  dependent  and 

quality  of  the  material  from  which  they  are  we  should  be  dependent  in  no  particular. 

made,  in  order  that  they  may  not  fail  when        ^       ^, 

'foot >3/s '  V^U^co^ 


most  needed. 


It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  have  an  amount 
of  ammunition  equal  to,  or  greater  than, 
that  of  the  enemy;  it  must  also  equal  or 
surpass  the  enemy's  ammunition  in  power. 


Director  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 


The  Hercules   Powder  Company  gives  pub-  part  in  producing  the  ores  and  metals  upon 

licit y  to  this  important   statement   by  Mr.  which   the  country  depends    for    victor}    in 

Manning,  not  only  as  a  patriotic  duty,  but  the   war.     In  turn    our    production   of  ex- 

also  because  of  its  intimate  connection  with  plosives    depends,  as    Mr.   Manning  points 

the  matters  which  he  mentions.  out^  upon    the  supply    of  sulphur  and  py_ 

This   connection    is    two-fold.       Explosives  rite,  which  is  not  at  present  as  great  as  it 

made  by  the  Company  play  a    very  large  should  be. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


Chicago 

Joplin 

1'iltsburg,  Kan. 

San  Francisco 

Denver 

Memphis 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

St.  Louis 

Hstfleton,  Pa. 

New  York 

Salt  Lake  City 

Wilmington,  Del 
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RAZORS 


■ 


Must  Make  Good  or  We  Will 

Look  for  the  trademark  ^**J  on 
the  tang  of  every  razor.  It  is  your 
guide  to  a  definite,  uniform  stand- 
ard of  razor  quality — your  guaran- 
tee of  perfect  shaving  satisfaction. 
Our  more  than  500  master  cutlers 
have  ground  the  guesswork  out  of 
razor  buying.  There  are  now  many 
million  satisfied  Genco  shavers. 

Merchants— This  attractive  showcase 
makes  men  who  shave  themselves  look, 
admire,  and  buy.  If  you  appreciate  quick 
turnovers,  write  for  terms  that  include  a 
showcase  free  with  first  order. 

GENEVA  CUTLERY  COMPANY 
235  Gates  Avenue  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Razors 
in  the  World 
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ued  to  have  ready  cash  and  paid  the 
detective  agency  in  cash  at  the  end  of  each 

k.  Then  a  week  passed  when  he  failed 
10  pay  and  the  partners  in  the  detective 
liiisint's<  sued  him.  They  had  a  hard 
rime  finding  the  plaintiff  to  serve  papers  in 
ihe  suit. 

"But  one  day  I  saw  him  all  rigged  out 
iu  a  uniform  like  a  Mexican  general  and 
driving  his  little  racer,"  said  Gamberbella, 
I  just  hopped  on  the  running-board 
uid  put  the  papers  in  his  la]),  then  jumped 
off  again  -everything  tidy  and  no  fuss." 

litre   is   a   description   of   the   "  Royal 
(.'ommission"     issued     to     "Sefior     Don 
RfiUaselot,  Marquis  Kdniond  di  Castillot," 
unably  by  his  friend  "Alph": 

The  document  is  a  single  sheet  of 
ordinary  foolscap  paper.  At  the  top  in 
typewriting  appear  the  words  "Royal 
-spauish  Embassy,  London,  England,"  and 
lollowiiiK  the  name  of  the  "Marquis" 
i<  written  "Personal  Attache  to  the  per- 
-uii  of  his  Majesty  King  Alphonso  XIII." 
Iu  one  corner  of  the  paper  is  the  seal  of 
Westchester  County,  \.  V.,  and  op- 
posite the  seal  a  picture  of  the  "Marquis" 
i-;  pasted  on  the  paper.  The  document  is 
-tgncd  "Riano,"  which  is  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  at  Washington.  The 
document  further  identities  the  "Marquis" 
as  an  "officer  of  Isabelle  II.  of  Spain,"  and 
states  that  Rousselot  is  in  the  United 
Mates  "on  a  special  mission  by  order  of 
Ins  Royal  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain." 


I  \W  BY  TELEPHONE  —  Instead  of 
getting  out  his  gasoline  gig  and  hitting 
it  up  for  another  town  in  order  to  argue 
u  ease  in  court  for  a  client,  Samuel  W. 
lohnson,  of  Colorado,  unlimbers  his  tele- 
phone, listens  to  the  argument  of  counsel 
on  the  other  side,  and  then  shoots  back 
his  rebuttal  over  the  wire.  While  this 
procedure  seems  to  work  all  right  in 
Brighton,  Colo.,  a  Long  Island  judge 
recently  refused  to  accept  the  practise. 
The  Telephone  Uevieic,  and  insisted 
upon  the  presence  of  the  lawyers  in  court. 
Here  is  a  newspaper  account  of  the  Western 
method : 

With  food,  fuel,  and  other  commodities 

subject    to    intensive    saving    campaigns, 

conservation"  is  the  popular  watchword 

in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 

"Conservation  of  time,  money,  energy, 
mid  fees"  is  what  Samuel  W.  Johnson 
terms  the  new  wrinkle.  Johnson's  juris- 
diction extends  over  several  counties  ad- 
jacent to  Denver,  and  he  experiences  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  being  present  in  the 
various  towns  of  the  counties  where  several 
are  set  for  the  same  day  in  different 
courts.  So  the  busy  prospector  decided 
to  use  the  telephone. 

Sitting  in  his  main  headquarters  in 
Denver,  with  a  telephone-receiver  to  his 
ear,  Johnson  listened  to  counsel  for  defense 
plead  before  a  judge  in  the  local  court  here 
tor  the  discharge  of  his  client,  a  woman 
■  barged  with  "bootlegging."  When  At- 
torney Michael  Waldron  had  finished  bis 
case  for  the  defendant  Johnson  picked  up 
the  transmitter  and  presented  evidence 
over  the  wire  of  sufficient  weight  to  con- 
vict the  defendant,  who  was  fined  $100 
and  costs. 

Johnson  declares  his  new  method  of 
handling  eases  will  also  result  in  the  saving 
of  much  gasoline,  as  he  can  avoid  traveling 
from  town  to  town  in  the  "buzz  wagon." 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


in 


Adam's    Wrong    Start.      "  Mania,        aid 
Edith,   "  when   tlie  first    man   started    '<< 

spell    'psalm'    with   a   '  p  '    why    didn't    he 

latch  it  out  and  atari  over?  "—Ju<i. 


you  re 

You're 


The     Lessons     0r     War. 
Saving    up    to     buy    an    airship'.'' 

quite  an  ambitious  little  boy." 

Fes,  sir;  1  wants  to  fly  0VS9T  .Iiiiiiiik 
Mack's  yard  and  drop  l.rieks  on  him." — 
The  A  irman. 


Only  a  Little,  However 

Wh\  Mary  had  a  little  lamb 

We'll  tell  you  in  a  tri 
You  see  it  wasn't  meatless  da\ 

And  Mary  had  the  price. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


Quite  Impossible.  Wi.x  "  1  see  bj 
tins  jiaper  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
world's  population  is  feminine." 

Xix— "  1  don't  believe  it.     If  it  wer- 
bow  do  you  account  for  the  tact  that  one- 
half  of  the  world   doesn't  know   how   the 
other  half  lives?  "—Idle  Hour. 


A  Milwaukee  Hint.— Now  that  men 
have  taken  up  knitting,  why  do  the  men 
not  carry  those  big  flowery  knitting-bags 
with  them?  They  would  come  in  handy 
when  you  are  taking  your  soiled  stuff  to 
the  laundry  or  when  you  are  packing  home 
a  dozen  bottles  of  beer. — Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 


New  and  Important. — A  teacher  was 
trying  to  impress  upon  her  pupils  recently 
the  fact  that  history  repeats  itself  and 
that  many  things  which  happen  to-day  are 
the  counterpart  of  similar  things  that 
happened  years  and  years  ago. 

"  Now,  will  any  one  tell  me  of  anything 
new  of  importance  that  lias  happened  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  year:;?  "  inquired 
the  teacher. 

"  Me,"  answered  one  of  the  pupils. — 
Columbus  Dispatch. 


In  the  Absence  of  Clergy. — Some  time 
ago  a  dinner  was  given  in  New  York  at 
which  a  well-known  actor,  who  is  some- 
thing of  a  freethinker  along  theological 
lines,  sat  at  the  guest-table.  When  the 
hour  for  starting  the  feast  arrived  the 
toastmaster.  a  very  religious  man,  dis- 
covered that  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  was 
present,  tho  several  had  been  invited.  In 
this  emergency  he  turned  to  the  actor  and 
asked  him  to  say  grace. 

The  actor  rose,  bowed  his  bead,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  deep  hush  said  fervently: 

"  There  being  no  clergyman  present, 
let  us  thank  God!" — Saturday  Evening 
Post. 


One's  Friends.— On  one  of  the  recent 
around-zero  days,  Rosario  was  walking 
home  from  work  with  a  friend.  They  met 
a  newsboy,  and  Rosario's  friend  asked 
Rosario  to  lend  him  a  cent  to  buy  a  paper 
with.  So  Rosario  took  off  his  gloves,  un- 
buttoned his  overcoat,  sweater,  and  coat, 
and  shiveringly  extracted  a  cent  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  The  paper  was  bought. 
Then  a  block  or  so  farther  on  they  entered 
a  store  to  make  a  purchase. 

And  in  the  store  Rosario's  friend  re- 
turned the  cent  he  had  borrowed.  He 
explained  that  it  was  too  cold  to  take  his 
glove  off  and  get  it  when  they  were  on  the 
street. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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FOR  BETTIR  GdROtNi 


Your  War  Garden 
a  Pakro  Garden 

Pakro  Seedtape  will  help  you  to 
have  a  better  war  garden,  because 
it  is  a  scientific  way  of  planting 
Waste  is  eliminated  because  the 
seeds  are  evenly  and  accurately 
spaced  in  a  tlun  tissue  tape  and  a 
whole  row  is  planted  at  a  time, 
easily  and  quickly.  The  tedious 
process  of  thinning  out  is  practically 
eliminated  because  the  right  number 
of  seeds  are  in  each  tape  pocket. 
Pakro  Seeds  are  Quality  Seeds  all 
tested  and  thoroughly  reliable.  Your 
dealer  can  supply  you  with  Pakro 
Seedtape  or  with  PakroLoose Seeds. 

The  Quantity  Package 
of  Quality  Seeds 

Or  if  not,  order  directly  from  the 
American  Seedtape  Company 
Write  today  for  the  beautiful  Pakro 
catalog.  The  illustrations  are  Irorn 
actual  photographs  and  reproduced 
in  actual  colors.  It  contains  a  fund 
of  information  for 
the  home  gar- 
dener. This  beau- 
tiful catalog  will 
be  sent  you  free 
and  postage  pre- 
paid immediately 
upon  request. 

American  Seedtape  Company 

i  Pakro  Building 

4      371   Ogden  Street  Newark,  N.  J. 


R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co 

Patent  Attorneys 

WOODWARD  BUILDING 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Honor  the  Boys 
Who  Go 


Repre 


The  National  Honor  i 
let  placed  on  the  dooi  of 
the  soldier's  home  is  a  tit- 
tine  mark  of  distinction. 
1  he  home  ot  every  soldier 
and  sailor  is  entiUed  to 
one.     Honor  your  boy. 

This  handsome  bron7ed 
door  plate  will  last  a  life- 
time. Size  3>jx8  inches. 
Sent  to  any  address  in 
America  for  One  Dollar. 

Specify  whether  for  soldier 
or   sailor.      Order   today. 

The  HART-1CKES  CO. 

501  Clou  Bid*., Toledo,  Ohio 


tct^tives  wanted  to  help  fn  the  distribution.     Writs   for 
illustrated  folder  today. 


DIER 


THIS  IS  THE  H< 
OF  A  SOLDI 
DEFENDING  THE 
CAUSE  OF  GOD 
HUMANJTY^AND 
AMERICA 
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THERES  WORK  EVERY  M 
ON  ANY  FARM  Jor  to,  «*, 


Spre*xtm6  Manure  in  Illinois 


V-****?? 


Cultivating  Gorn  in  Iowa 

• 


MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

"It  Solves  the  Farm  Help  Problem 


Loading  ffau  in  Wisconsin 

'  I"    ^  ■ * 


V^OU  can  make  more  money 
*  with  the  Moline-Universal 
than  with  any  other  tractor 
because  it  can  be  kept  at  work 
more  days  a  year — no  matter 
how  large  or  small  your  farm 
or  what  crops  you  grow.  The 
Moline-Universal  is  built  to  fit 
the  farm  and  every  operation 
on  the  farm.  You  can  find  work 
for  it  every  day  in  the  year. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  fact  that  the  Moline-Uni- 
versal can  be  kept  busier  on 
any  farm  than  any  other  tractor 
it  is  your  "best  buy." 

But  the"  greatest  advantage  of  the 
Moline-Universal  is  that  one  man 
controls  both  tractor  and  implement 
in  all  operations.  You  control  the 
entire  outfit  from  the  seat  of  the 
implement,  where  you  must  sit  in 
order  to  do  good  work. 


f» 


•  The  wonderful  versatility  and  one- 
man  control  of  the  Moline-Universal 
are  due  to  its  two-wheel  construc- 
tion. It  attaches  direct  to  the  imple- 
ment and  forms  one  compact  unit. 
All  weight  is  placed  on  the  two  big 
drive  wheels — all  of  it  goes  into  the 
pull.  There  is  no  dead  weight  to 
carry  around.  That's  why  the 
Moline-Universal,  weighing  only 
2850  pounds,  can  pull  as  much  as 
tractors  weighing  from  1500  to  2000 
pounds  more;  does  not  pack  the 
soil;  requires  the  least  amount  of 
fuel  for  operation;  turns  in  a  16-ft. 
circle  and  backs  as  readily  as  it 
goes  forward. 

The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  is 
the  crowning  achievement  in  a  half 
century  of  manufacturing  experi- 
ence and  is  built  by  a  company  of 
unquestioned  integrity  and  a  world 
wide  reputation  as  makers  of  quality 
farm  implements. 

Why  not  let  the  Moline-Universal 
help  you  this  spring?  Write  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  and  name  of 
your  nearest  Moline  dealer. 


ffarvesfmS  in  Oklahoma 


Address  Dept.  63 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE.  ILL. 


Wing's  DAHLIAS 

These  sturdy,  easily  cared 
for  flowers  have  always 
been  popular.  The  new  va- 
rieties are  wonderful  in 
both  form  and  color.  We 
have  nearly  200  varieties, 
many  of  them  imported 
from  the  great  French  hy- 
bridists and  some  which  we 
believe  are  found  in  no 
other  American  collection. 

NewCatalog  FREE 

Describes  the  best  and  most  reliable  sorts  of  vege- 
table, flower  and  field  seeds,  bulbs  and  some  new 
and  rare  specialties.    Write  for  your  copy. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  1419  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    50 cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Puis.,  NEW  YORK 


Forewarned  is 
forearmed 


r lycos 

fiAftpMETERS 


VWny   •  Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

,,     '  _       ,  ...       „  BOCMESTER  NY. 

YOUrDealer  Will  tell  yOU  W.k.r.of  Sei..mfielT.,trum.nt..f$up«riorit 


The  War-Time  Flower  Garden 

1  No  one  with  an  atom  of  joy,  or  sympathy,  or  love  | 

|  of  the  beautiful  in  his  make-upjwill  say  that  Flowers  j 

1  are  Non-essentials.      Resolve,   therefore,  to  "Grow  | 

|  Flowers  as  Usual" — Asters  and  Cosmos  and  Sweet  | 

|  Peas  and  all  the  other  old-time  favorites.    If  you  | 

|  have  never  planted 

Heatherhome  Flower  Seeds 

[  there  is  a  rare'treat  in  store  for  you.  Write  TODAY  for  | 

|  your  copy  of  our  1018  Catalog.    It  describes  the  many  j 

j  wonderful    new  varieties  we  have  developed  and  lists  j 

I  everything  worth  growing  in  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants,  j 

Don't  Overlook  This  Offer 

I  For  25  cents  we  will  mail,  post  paid,  one  large  packet  1 
I  each  of  Heatherhome  Branch.. .g  Asters  and  Midsummer  § 
I  Giant  Cosmos  and  one  ounce  of  "Heatherhome  Beau-  | 
1  ties"  Sweet  Peas.  These  are  not  ordinary  mixtures,  1 
I  but  blends  of  the  choicest  strains  and  colors,  grown  | 
1   separately. 


HEATHERHOME 
258  Fifth  Avenue 


SEED    & 


NURSERY   CO. 
New  York  City 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LAWN 

A  twenty-page  booklet  telling  what  to  do  p  D  p  ET 
Also  a  130-page  catalog   ■     ■»  ™  ™ 


and  how  to  doit. 

Will  help  you  beautify  your  home. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  44, 


Write  today. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Y0USH0ULDHAVEAGARDEN 


Every  oonce  of  food  will  bo  needed, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  berries,  etc. 
pleasure  with  a 


:aareal 


Barker  EftS?"  3  Tools  in  1 

Cuts'the  weeds  under-ground  and  breaks  the  sur- 
face crust  into  a  porous,  moisture-retaining- 
"  mulch-in  one  operation.  Inten- 
sive cultivation.  Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Uaed."  A  boy  or 
girl  canwork  it.  Cuts  runners. 
Has  leaf  guards,  also  easily  at- 
tached shovels  for  deeper  culti- 
vation.   Send  for 

Frrc,  Illustrated  Book  and 
Factor-j-to*Lscr  Ojer 

larkerMfs.Co.,Dept  ODavidCity.Neb. 


Music  in  the  Cellar. — Husband — "Mary, 
stop  the  pianola]  Great  Scott,  woman, 
where  is  your  appreciation?  Don't  you 
hi  at  our  half-ton  of  <-o;il  rattling  down  the 
chute." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


One  Package  Too  Much. — "  How  came 
Flubdub  to  be  ai  r«-ii  d?  '' 

"  Well,  he's  an  earnest  exponent  of  the 
theory  that  you  ought  to  carry  home  your 
own  packages.  Only  he  had  a  package 
that  was  too  much  for  him." — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


A  Touching  Opening. — "  Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you," 
quoted  Markley.  "  That's  the  Golden 
Rule,  and  I  believe  in  it,  too,  don't  you?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  Burroughs,  "  if  I  did 
I'd  be  offering  to  lend  you  $10  this  min- 
ute."— Boston  Transcript. 


Who's     Who    in     War- Time.  — He — 

"  Have  the  car  ready  at  the  Admiralty 
at  4:30." 

Chauffeuse — "  Very  well." 

He — "  I  am  accustomed  to  being 
addrest  as  '  My  Lord  ! '  " 

She — "  I  am  accustomed  to  being  ad- 
drest as  '  My  Lady  !  '  " — London  Opinion. 


Charley  Made  a  Hit. — "  Charley  is 
simply  wonderful,"  exclaimed  young  Mrs. 
Torkins.  "  I  never  dreamed  that  any  one 
could  run  a  motor-car  the  way  he  can  !  " 

"  What  has  happened?  " 

"  We  took  a  ride  yesterday  and  went 
along  beautifully  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  forgotten  some  of  the  machinery." 

"  Running  without  machinery?  " 

"  Yes.  We  had  gone  at  least  eleven 
miles  before  Charley  discovered  that  his 
engine  was  missing." — Washington  Star. 


Young  Camouflage  Artist. — Bessie  is  a 
bright  one.  The  other  day  her  teacher 
set  her  and  her  schoolmates  to  drawing, 
letting  them  choose  their  own  subjects. 
After  the  teacher  had  examined  what  the 
other  children  had  drawn,  she  took  up 
Bessie's  sheet. 

"  Why,  what's  this?  "  she  said.  "  You 
haven't  drawn  anything  at  all,  child." 

"  Please,  teacher,  yes,  I  have,"  returned 
Bessie.  "  It's  a  war-picture — a  long  line 
of  ammunition -wagons  at  the  front.  You 
can't  see  'em  'cause  they're  camouflaged." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Farm  Specialists. 

In  our  little  town,  oh !  sad  to  tell, 

There  is  a  merchant  who  doesn't  know 

how  to  sell, 
A  sawyer  who  doesn't  know  how  to  saw, 
A  teacher  who  doesn't  know  how  to  teach, 
A    preacher    who    doesn't    know    how    to 

preach, 
A  painter  who  can't  paint  very  well, 
A  printer  who  doesn't  know  how  to  spell, 
An  odd-jobs  man  with  never  a  job, 
A  cobbler  who  doesn't  know  how  to  cob, 
A  miller  who  doesn't  know  how  to  mill, 
A  butcher  who  doesn't  know  how  to  kill, 
A  racer  who  doesn't  know  how  to  race, 
A  mason  who  doesn't  know  how  to  mace, 
A  elocksmith  who  can  not  mend  a  clock, 
And  a  doctor  who  doesn't  know  how  to 

doc; 
And,  since  none  of  these  are  busy  men, 
You  will  And  them  again  and  yet  again, 
Ever  anon,  and  a  few  times  more, , 
'Round  the  stove  in  Mendolsen's  stoic. 
Each  talking  freely  and  through  his  hat, 
Doing  the  one  thing  they  are  expert  at, 
Giving  advice  to  farmers. 

— The  Prairie  Farmer. 
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How  much  is  your  time 

worth  a  minute? 

The  more  your  time  is  worth,  the  more  The  Dictaphone  can 
save  you.  The  Dictaphone  makes  a  specialty  of  conserving 
time — the  dictator's  time,  the  transcriber's  time,  everybody's 
time.     And  time  is  money  in  normal  times  or  war-times. 

The  Dictaphone  is  the  instrument  of  convenience — always 
ready  when  you're  ready.  Thousands  of  executives  and  office 
managers,  who  place  a  definite  dollar  value  on  every  minute  of 
their  time,  dictate  everything  to  The  Dictaphone. 

We'll  send  you  a  list  of  users  right  in  your  own  business,  or  give 
you  a  demonstration  in  your  office  on  your  work.  No  obliga- 
tions. Phone  or  write  to  The  Dictaphone.  Write  for  booklet, 
44 The  Man  at  the  Desk." 

To  Secretaries  and  Stenographers 

The  more  your  time  is  worth  to  your  employer,  the  more  it's  worth  to 
you.  The  Dictaphone  System  means  big  savings  for  your  employer,  and 
less  overtime  work  and  better  pay  for  you. 

W/IM    TLJC     W7  A  D     Remember  that  your  time  will  not  be 
YV  11^1      1  111-j     W  ^\l\    worth  much  unless  we  win  the  war 


™E&I£Wr\VAIE 


REGISTERED     IN    U.    S.    AND     FOREIGN     COUNTRIES 


Dept.  102-C,  Wool  worth  Building,  New  York  City 

Branches  Everywhere.  Write  for  Booklet,  "The  Man  at  the  Desk" 

It  is  not  a  Dictaphone  unless  trade-marked  "The  Dictaphone" 


"The  Shortest  Route  to  the  Mail-Chute" 
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Firestone  Cord  Tires  have  an  extra 
advantage  now  because  they  are  extra 
thrifty.  They  save  gasoline.  Owners  re- 
port from  two  to  five  miles  more  per 
gallon.  They  save  ear  repairs  because  the 
mechanism  is  spared  shock  and  vibration 
by  their  supreme  resiliency.  They  save  a 
wide  margin  of  tire  expense  because  the 
greater  mi1  sage  they  deliver  far  exceeds 
their  added  cost. '  Equip  with  Firestone 
Cords  all  around  and  enjoy  these  sav- 
ings with  extra  safety  and  assurance  of 
uninterrupted  travel    See  your  dealer. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO  BnmcW  and  Dealer*  Everywhere 


r     'USL 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE   WAR 


OPBB  M  IONS    in     kMI  RICA 

Februan  27.  -Alter  witnessing  ;i  demon- 
stration of  the  Browning  machine  gun 
and  rifle,  experts  declare  the  arm  to  b< 
the  besl  in  (lie  world.  The  gun,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Government 
U  the  official  offensive  arm,  will  soon 
be  turned  out  by  the  thousand. 
\  dispatch  from  Houston.  Texas,  states 
that  Hammitt  K.  Elliott,  of  Hadden 
Heights,  N.  J.,  a  flying  cadet,  was  killed 
on  the  Ellington  Field  during  a  flight. 
The  House  passes  the  "Alien  Slacker" 
Hill,  which  provides  that  subjects  of 
nation-  allied  with  the  United  States 
who  are  within  the  military  aire  fixl 
by  their  own  Governments  must  waive 
exemption  or  be  barred  from  this 
country. 

February  28.     The  United  States  Shipping 

Hoard  announces  that  the  Southern 
shipyards  are  three  months  behind 
schedule  owing  to  their  inability  to  get 
timber  supplies. 
Lieut.  William  I..  Magill,  of  .l.r>e>  City, 
a  member  of  the  Army  Aviation  Corps, 
dies  from  injuries  received  in  the  fall 
of  an  airplane  at  Lake  Charles,  La. 
Lieut.  Telland  L.  Colman,  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  who  was  in  the  machine,  was 
slightly  hurt. 

March  1. — A  Washington  dispatch  states 
that  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  will  be 
opened  on  April  b,  the  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  war  on  Germany 
by  the   United   States. 

The  war-cost  to  the  United  States  for 
Februan  amounted  to  $  1,002,878,608, 
of  which  &i2."),(K)0,0()()  was  in  loans  to 
Allied  Governments. 

Washington  dispatches  state  that  Senator 
Chamberlain  is  sustained  in  his  expose" 
of  conditions  at  Camp  Doniphan  by  the 
report  of  an  officer  of  the  Inspector- 
Qeneral's  Department  who  investigated 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
death  of  Private  Hestwood.  TheSeore- 
tar\  of  War  has  ordered  that  Major 
Philip  H.  Connollv.  Medical  Corps. 
V.  S.  A.,  of  New  York  City,  and  First 
Lieutenant  Walter  H.  Kirkpatrick, 
Medical  Corps,  National  Guard,  of 
New  Haven,  Kan.,  be  tried  by  court 
martial. 

Horace  D.  II.  Connick,  vice-president  of 

the  American  International  Ship-build- 
ing Corporation,  promises  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  that  .">()  ships 
will  be  launched  at  the  Hog  Island  yard 
this  year.  All  of  the  12f>  vessels  con- 
tracted for  he  declared  would  be  de- 
livered before  July,  1919,  tin  time 
specified. 

Major-General  Peyton  C.  March,  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  United  Stale--  Army,  ar- 
rives at  an  American  port.  Wash- 
ington looks  for  numerous  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  General  staff  fol- 
lowing the  General's  arrival  at  the 
capital.   "  • 

March  2.— Cadet  Clarence  J.  Bremer,  of 
Chicago,  was  killed  at  the  Ellington 
Aviation  Field,  Houston,  Tex.,  when 
ins  plane  fell  300  feet. 

The  War-Trade  Board  declares  an  em- 
bargo on  all  imports  of  corn  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  new- 
wheat  crop  from  South  America. 

March  3.— One  member  of  the  British 
Flying  Corps  is  killed  and  three  serious- 
ly injured  on  the  aviation  field  near 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  while  practising  the 
spinning  nose-dive. 

March  4. — Washington  announces  the  re- 
tirement of  Judge  Robert  S.  Lovett  from 
the  War-Industries  Board  and  his  ap- 
pointment by  Director-General  McAdoo 
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Increase  the  value  of  your  card  records  by  making 
your  lists  visible,  easy  to  correct  and  handle,  and 
proof  against  lost  names  and  errors.      Install  a 

KARDEX 

Card  Index  Machine 

This  machine  is  to  your  customer,  prospect  or 
follow-up  lisi ;  perpetual  inventory  or  any  work 
where  card  system  can  be  used;  what  the  adding 
machine  is  to  bookkeeping.  Human  tendency 
to  err  is  minimized.  No  card  can  be  taken  out 
of  file  without  fixing  a  signal. 

•  Colored  celluloid  signals  for  different  classification 
indicate  special  information.  Sizes  for  cards  3x5; 
4*6;  5x8.  Different  forms  of  stands  and  racks 
for  different  work.  All  lost  motion  eliminated. 
Increases  clerk  capacity  400'  ,  . 

Most  Important  of  All,  It  Makes  Pos- 
sible Visible  Analysis  of  Results 

Tin  KAK  1  >E\  machine  is  used  by  the  I'.  S.  Army,  Navy  and 
Treasury  Depte.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Equitable  Life  Ins. 
Co..  Boll  Telephone  Co.,  Peerless  Automobile  Co..  Federal 
Truck  Co..  and  thousands  of  concerns.  The  KARDEX  will 
expand  from  mi,  to  1,000,000  cards. 

Ii  i>  the  most  economical,  practical,  accurate  unit  expansion 
t >  in-  of  machine  invented,  because  of  many  exclusive  features. 
There  is  a  KARDEX  machine  exactly  fitted  foryoui  business. 

Beautiful  Three-Color  Catalog  FREE 

Shows  pictoriaUy  the  application  of  tin-  KARDEX  to 'differ- 
ent requirements  from  the  complicated  credit  system  work 
of  department  stores  to  simple  telephone  ixtd  index  or  desk 
list  for  private  use.     If  you  have  mailing-lists,  stock  records, 

shop  records,  credit  lists,  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  the 
KARDEX  book.     Write  today  and  state  requirements. 

American  KARDEX  Co. 

2  Kardex  Bldg.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Card  Holder  locks  in 
nickel-plated  frame. 
Never  comes  out  unless 
taken  out.  Name  always 
insight.  New  cards  easily 
placed  as  list  eipands. 
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Dealers,  Distributors,  Specialty  Men  Wanted 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  special  sales  work 
on  the  KARDEX.  Any  man  who  can  sell  an 
adding  machine  or  typewriter,  or  office  sup- 
plies, can  make  big,  steady  money  with  our 
KARDEX  proposition.  Write  at  once  for 
information  about  "Exclusive  Territory  and 
Special  Help  Proposition." 


Legibility  of  cards  in- 
sured by  insertion  in 
celluloid  pockets.  Card 
removes  instantly.  Ab- 
sence signaled  until 
return. 
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ilir.it, >r  of  the  division  <>t'  better- 
nun t s  and  addition!  of  the  railroads. 
Judge  Lovetl  also  resigns  as  chairman 
of  tin'  board  of  directors  of  tin-  Union 
Pacific  Railroad. 
Federal    offloei  ing    a    mysterious 

wireless  plant  discover  a  powerful  out- 
fit in  the  tower  <>f  the  Trinitj  Building, 
Niu  York  City,  in  the  offices  of  the 
former  manager  of  the  Telefunken 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company.  The 
apparatus  was  disconnected,  but  could 
he  assembled  in  half  an  hour.  For 
several  weeks  wireless  operators  at 
Fort  Totten  have  been  intercepting 
messages  apparently  in  code.  Such  an 
outfit  as  the  one  discovered  could  have 
communicated  information  to  the  enemy 
concerning  the  movements  of  >liip^  at 
Atlantic  ports. 

Assistant    Secretary      of    War    Crowell 

asks  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
for    an    immediate    appropriation    of 

S4.~>0,000.000  to  speed  up  the  production 
.of  aeroplanes.  It  is  explained  that  the 
amount  i>  neoessan  to  supplement  the 
Sti  K), ()()(), 000  originally  appropriated 
in  order  to  give  America  supremacy  in 
the  air. 

A  Lawton,  Okla.,  dispatch  states  that 
Lieutenants  Paul  and  Whitney,  from 
the  aerial  school  at  Fort  Sill,  were  killed 
when  the  gasoline  tank  on  their  aero- 
plane exploded  while  the  machine  was 
at  a  great  height. 

AMERICA    AT    THE    FRONT 

February  27.  —  Washington  dispatches 
state  that  General  Pershing  reports 
8  Americans  dead  and  2  wounded  as  a 
result  of  the  action  on  February  24. 

A  dispatch  from  American  Army  Head- 
quarters in  France  states  that  66  casu- 
alties, including  5  deaths,  resulted  from 
a  German  gas  attack  on  February  26. 

February  28. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  a  strong  German 
attack  is  repulsed.  Five  French  sol- 
diers were  wounded.  A  stray  German 
.-hell,  which  fell  on  an  ammunition-train, 
killed  two  Americans  and  wounded 
four,  and  one  soldier  was  killed  and  five 
wounded  during  the  shelling  of  a  town 
back  of  the  American  lines. 

General  Pershing  reports  to  Washington 
the  following  American  casualties  dur- 
ing the  fighting  on  February  26: 
One  killed  in  action,  three  dead  from 
gas,  and  eighteen  severely  wounded. 

March  1. — General  Pershing  reports  two 
men  accidentally  killed  on  February 
27.  Twenty-five  were  slightly  wound- 
ed in  action  on  February  26. 
A  dispatch  from  the  American  Army 
Headquarters  in  France  states  that 
many  American  casualties  resulted 
from  an  enemy  raid  in  the  salient  north 
of  Toul.  One  of  the  killed  was  a 
captain  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1917.  The  raid  was  successfully  re- 
pulsed, three  prisoners  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  while  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  trenches  was 
strewn  with  German  dead. 

March  2. — For  "bravery  under  fire  and 
devotion  to  duty  despite  wounds" 
Lieut.  Robert  L.  Nourse,  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  a  member  of  the  1917  class  of 
Princeton  College,  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  award  of  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre. 
Military  experts  in  Washington  are  con- 
vinced that  the  German  High  Command 
is  preparing  for  a  violent  blow  at  the 
American  line. 

A  delayed  dispatch  from  the  American 
Army  in  France  states  that  on  Febru- 
ary 28  a  German  raid  on  the  line  in  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  sector  was  repulsed, 
some  Americans  being  killed  and  several 
slightly  woilnded  or  missing.  All  were 
Xew-Englanders.  A  German  prisoner 
stated   that   the   attack   was   one  of  a 


riefl   of   raid>   on   a   lur^e   scale   along 
the  Western  front. 
General  Pershing  reports  one  man  killed 

in  I  he  action  of  !•'<  binary  11 .  Four  men 
were  slightly  wounded  there,  and  11 
on  the  das  before.  Two  privates  died 
on  February  26  as  the  result  of  a  gas- 
attack. 

March  3.     An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 

that  Berlin  claims  complete  BUCCeSS  in 
the  fighting  since  March  I  on  the  Toul 
front,  including  a  penetration  of  the 
American  lines  for  500  yards.  A  de- 
layed dispatch  from  the  American  Army 
in  France  states  that  the  enemy  was 
repulsed,  and,  apparently  angered  by 
failure,  deluded  the  American  position 
with  shells,  but  without  much  damage. 
In  cleaning  up  the  scene  of  the  fighting 
American  engineers  found  several  bodies 
of  Germans  and  Americans.  A  lieu- 
tenant ami  captain  who  were  leading 
the  German  attack  were  among  the 
former,  and  on  the  body  of  the  captain 
was  found  a  complete  plan  of  the 
American  position.  Washington  an- 
nounces that  5  Americans  were  killed 
and  9  wounded  in  the  action  on  March  1. 

March  4. — The  Germans  continue  their 
raids  against  the  front  lines  held 
jointly  by  the  American  and  French 
troops.  Repeated  attacks  north  of  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  prove  futile. 

General  Pershing  reports  to  Washington 
'  the  names  of  a  lieutenant  and  nine 
privates  killed,  and  a  captain,  lieuten- 
ant and  eleven  men  severely,  and  ten 
men  slightly,  wounded  during  the  ac- 
tion on  March  1. 

A  dispatch  from  the  American  Army 
Headquarters  in  France  reports  little 
action  during  twenty-four  hours,  only 
105  enemy  shells  coming  over.  The 
American  artillery,  however,  inflicts 
severe  punishment  on  the  Germans  by 
shelling  a  large  cantonment  where 
many  troops  were  gathered. 

Washington  announces  that  a  large 
ordnance  base  is  being  built  in  France 
at  a  cost  approximating  $25,000,000. 

The  War  Department  in  Washington  in 
its  weekly  review  states  that  there  is 
evidence  that  the  enemy  is  continuing 
to  bring  up  fresh  units  to  the  front  in 
France,  altho  the  movement  is  slow, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion. The  Allied  War  Council  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  continuous  session. 

March  5. — Official  advices  from  Paris 
state  that  a  German  attack  on  the 
trenches  held  by  the  American  forces 
in  Lorraine  was  repulsed  and  a  number 
of  German  prisoners  taken. 

General  Pershing  cables  to  the  War 
Department  at  Washington  the  names 
of  another  lieutenant  and  three  more 
enlisted  men  killed,  and  five  additional 
men  severely  wounded  in  the  action  of 
March  1.  This  makes  the  total  of  the 
American  casualties  in  that  engage- 
ment so  far  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment :  Three  lieutenants  and  seventeen 
men  dead;  onecaptain,  one  lieutenant, 
and  sixteen  men  severely  wounded  and 
ten  men  slightly  wounded. 

A  Washington  dispatch  says  that  Lieut. 
S.  W.  Hoover,  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho, 
was  probably  the  "West  Point  cap- 
tain" reported  as  having  been  killed 
in  action  on  March  1. 

FRENCH    AND    BRITISH    FRONTS 

February  27. — London  reports  the  enemy 
in  a  spirited  attempt  to  recover  their 
lost  positions  at  Butte  du  Mesnil  are 
beaten  off  by  the  French.  The  British 
also  repulse  raids  northwest  of  St. 
Quentin,  near  Bullecourt  and,  east  of 
Vermelles.  Intense  artillery  action  is 
reported  east  of  Ypres. 

February  28. — Paris  reports  heavy  artil- 
lery action  north  of  Hill  344  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Meuse.     French  troops  on 


the  Verdun  front  make  raids  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beaumont  ami  bring  in 
prisoners.     English  troops  raid  Green- 

land  Hill,  north  of  the  Scarpe  River, 
capturing  prisoners  and  a  machine  gun. 
British  and  Scottish  troops  raid  Her- 
man positions  in  Houthulst  Fore  t, 
Capturing  prisoners  and  guns. 
London  reports  a  decrease  in  casualties 
during  the  month  of  February,  which 
were  divided  as  follows.  Killed  or  died 
of  wounds:  Officers,  183;  men,  4,0! _'. 
Wounded  and  missing:  Officers,  168; 
men,  14,298. 

London  dispatches  state  that  tin  fighting 

on  the  front  in  France  and  Flanders  is 
increasing  in  scope  and  becoming  more 
important  in  character.  The  Germans 
are  repulsed  in  hand-to-hand  fighting 
east  of  Chavignon.  Artillery  and  in- 
fantry action  is  reported  near  Reims 
and  in  the  Butte  du  Mesnil  region.  A 
Berlin  dispatch  states  that  Army  head- 
quarters reports  that  ten  Americans 
were  captured  in  the  fighting  near 
Chavignon. 

March  2. — London  reports  both  raids  and 
artillery-duels  increasing  on  the  Western 
front.  Berlin  announces  that  Hessian 
troops  east  of  Reims  penetrate  to  Fort 
Pompelle,  while  Rhineland  and  West- 
phalian  forces  penetrate  French  posi- 
tions. On  the  west  bank  of  the  Meuse 
the  Germans  storm  French  trenches 
south  of  Haucourt  returning  to  their 
positions  with  400  prisoners.  In  a 
raid  near  Haricourt  every  German 
who  reached  the  British  trenches  was 
either  killed  or  captured.  British  raids 
are  reported  in  the  Armentieres  region, 
where  prisoners  were  taken,  while 
German  attacks  near  the  Ypres-Com- 
ines  Canal  and;  Houthulst  Forest  are 
repulsed  with  loss  to  the  Germans. 
There  were  seven  raids  against  British 
positions  during  the  night  in  which  the 
Germans  were  driven  off  with  rifle- 
and  machine-gun  fire. 

London  dispatches  state  that  during 
February  the  British  took  312  prison- 
ers on  the  Franco-Belgian  front,  sixteen 
of  whom  were  officers.  Twenty  ma- 
chine guns  and  one  flame-projector  were 
captured. 

March  3. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
German  raiders  continue  active  on  the 
long  battle-front  in  France  and  Flan- 
ders without  making  any  considerable 
gains.  It  would  appear  that  the  enemy 
is  merely  feeling  vainly  for  weak  spots. 

March  4. — London  reports  that  the  French 
executed  a  brilliant  attack  against  the 
Calonne  trenches  in  the  Verdun  sector, 
penetrating  the  German  positions  to 
the  fourth  line  over  a  front  of  1,300 
yards,  taking  150  prisoners.  English 
troops  make  a  number  of  successful 
raids. 

Dispatches  from  British  Headquarters 
in  France  report  many  raids  by  the 
Germans  with  a  result  unfavorable  to 
the  enemy.  In  a  clash  with  the  Aus- 
tralian forces  the  Germans  lose  heavily. 

March  5. — London  dispatches  state  that 
Berlin  reports  increased  action  on  the 
Lorraine  front  in  northern  France 
and  in  the  central  Vosges  region.  The 
British  repulse  a  German  raid  near 
Lens  after  sharp  fighting,  and  another 
northwest  of  St.  Quentin.  The  Aus- 
tralians successfully  attack  German 
positions  at  Warneton,  taking  prisoners. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

February  27. — An  official  dispatch  re- 
ceived in  Washington  from  France 
states  that  the  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  Austria  over  the  refusal  of 
the  latter  to  participate  in  the  renewed 
attack  upon  Russia  are  growing  more 
strained,  and  it  is  hinted  that  Berlin 
may  adopt  strong  measures  against  her 
ally  to  settle  the  dissensions. 

March  1. — According  to  a  Berlin  dispatch 
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Who  Discovered  RICORO? 


« 


.. 


"I  know,"  said  the  Banker — 

Let  me  tell  you,"  urged  the  Architect — 

I  did,"  exclaimed  the  Major — 

'My  wife  discovered  Ricoro,"  interrupted  the 
Merchant — 

"No,  it  was  my  doctor,"  said  the  Naval  Officer — 

'Take  it  from  me,  you're  all  wrong"  said  the 
Lawyer — 

— And  so  the  argument  continues. 


Thousands  of  Ricoro  smokers  think  they  know 
who  discovered  Ricoro.  We  hear  of  new  dis- 
coverers every  day  from  all  quarters. 

Men  in  all  walks  of  life — happy  and  enthusi- 
astic Ricoro  smokers — tell  us  how  they  dis- 
covered this  mild,  "self-made"  cigar. 

And  always  the  story  is  different. 
We  are  going  to  publish  some  of 
these  stories.  Watch  for  them,  and 
read  them,  because — 


Sootier  or  later  yotfll  discover — 


You  11  discover  an  imported   cigar  of   rich,  tropic  fragrance,  sweet,  mellow  taste,  and 
gentle  mildness  at  less  than  the  price  of  the  usual  domestic  cigar. 

You'll  discover  in  Ricoro  a  fine  looking  cigar — a  cigar  you'll  hand  to  a  friend  with  pride 
and  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 

You'll  discover  that  a  jc.  Ricoro,  imported  duty  free  from  Porto  Rico,  is  the  equal  of 
other  15c  imported  cigars. 

You'll  discover  why  Ricoro,  the  "self-made"  cigar,  made  its  success  on  its   own   merit. 


I  War  Saring  Stamps 
told  by  all 
UnitedCirarStorei 


iCIGARS 


Ricoro  is  made  in  a  dozen  sizes  and  shapes,  from  6c  to  2-fbr-25 
cents — simply  the  question  of  size.     The  quality  is  the  same  in  all 

Sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores— "Thank  You" 


Saratoga  Size — 7c 
Box  of  50— $3.50 

Imported  from 
Porto  Rico 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1200  Stores  Operated  in  over  500  Cities.     General  Offices,  Nezv  York 
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Westinghouse 
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Light  and  Life 


Westinghouse  generators  and  auxiliary 
apparatus  in  a  big  central  station 


The  great  city,  bathed  in 
the  incandescence  of  countless 
electric  lamps  and  vitalized  by 
electric  power,  tells  of  many 
big  problems  solved  through  the 
ingenuity,  the  perseverance  and 
the  courage  of  electrical  engi- 
neering. 

Before  the  city  could  be 
transformed  by  the  magic  hand 
of  electricity  much  that  was 
difficult  had  to  be  achieved. 
It  was  necessary  to  design 
and  build  powerful  generators 
and  their  auxiliaries  for  the 
production  of  current,  to  develop 


systems  and  apparatus  for 
its  safe  and  economical  trans- 
mission, and  to  construct  motors 
and  controllers  for  its  efficient 
application. 

Long  in  advance  of  the  motor- 
car's arrival,  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric had  won  wide  recognition 
for  its  part  in  this  notable  work. 

The  task  of  providing  auto- 
mobile electrical  equipment, 
therefore,  found  Westinghouse 
experienced  in  meeting  far  more 
difficult  problems  of  current 
generation,  transmission,  control 
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and  application.  Also,  it  found 
ready  and  waiting  a  large  engi- 
neering organization,  from  which 
could  be  obtained  the  kind  of 
skill  and  talent  needed  for  the 
developing  of  automobile  equip- 
ment specialists. 

These  Westinghouse  ad- 
vantages proved  to  be  of  prime 
importance — for  while  the  pro- 
duction of  automobile  electrical 
equipment  might  seem  compar- 


atively simple,  it  is  no  less 
difficult  to  build  reliability  into 
so  small  a  power  plant  than 
into  the  giant  generators  of  the 
metropolitan  central  station. 

Today  over  forty-five  differ- 
ent makes  of  cars  and  trucks 
carry  Westinghouse  Equipment 
— more  than  use  any  other. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Westinghouse  Equipment 
is  higher-priced. 


Westinghouse  automobile  generator, 
starting  motor  and  ignition  unit 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 
General  Sales  Office  110-114  West  43rd  St.,  New  York  City 

Newark  Works,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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ill.  i.  rm-.    submitted    i<»    King 

inand    of     Routnania     bj    Count 
inn,  the  Austro-lluugarian  For<  igii 
Minister,  included    the   King's   abdica- 
tion   111    favor   of    his    brother,    Prince 
William,  >>r  the  taking  of  a  referendum 

;n-     suci  A     dispatch 

i  J  assy  states  that  an  official  note 
declares  thai  the  reporl  thai  Roumania 
will  accept  peace  at  anj  prioe  i-  un- 
true. 

March  2.  According  i<>  th<  I  o  tiscfn 
Zeitung,  of  Berlin,  the  peace  negotia- 
tions with  Roumania  have  failed,  King 
Ferdinand's  replj  being  unsatisfactorj 
to  thr  Central  Powers,  Amsterdam 
reports. 

March  ■'->.  The  Qennan  Minister  at  Stock- 
holm informs  the  Swedish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs   thai   Germany,  at  the 

recpiest     of     tile     Finnish     Go\  ern  incut , 

will  Bend  troops  into  Finland  to  bud- 
press  the  revolution  ami  will  make  the 
Aland   Islands  its  has.',  bu1  that  Ger- 

niany  lias  no  territorial  interests  in  I  lie 
islands. 

March  t.  Advices  received  l>\  the  Food 
Administration  in  Washington  state 
that  the  food-supplies  captured  by  the 
Germans  in  their  advance  into  Russia 
jire  being  rushed  to  Austria,  while  the 
needs   of   the   (ierinail    people   are    being 

met  from  the  great  grain  reserves  of  the 

Ukraine. 

THE    BIT1    \  no\    IN    RUSSIA 

February  27. — Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  are  offering  practically  no 
resistance,  dispatches  received  in  Lon- 
don state  that  General  Hoffman,  in 
command  of  the  German  invading  army, 
announces  that  the  advance  will  con- 
tinue until  a  peace  treaty  is  signed  and 
carried  out  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Germany.  The  Army  is  now  reported 
to  be  l.")7  miles  beyond  Riga.  While 
the  Russian  soldiers  are  reported  as 
refusing  to  fight  the  invaders  Petro- 
grad reports  a  stilTer  attitude  among 
the  workmen,  who  are  enrolling  in  the 
army  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Bol- 
shevik Government.  The  Daily  News 
reports  that  serious  differences  have 
arisen  between  Leuine  and  Trotzky. 

February  28. — A  Petrograd  dispatch  to 
London  states  that  the  Russians  are 
massing  near  Pskof,  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans, meeting  with  strong  resistance 
near  Orsha,  have  been  forced  to  retire. 
Women  and  children  are  leaving  Petro- 
grad, and  a  new  call  to  arms  is  issued. 

March  1. — in  a  proclamation  Premier 
Lenine  calls  on  the  people  to  strengthen 
tlie  measures  for  the  defense  of 
Petrograd. 

The  occupation  of  Rostof-on-Don  by 
the  Bolsheviki  after  a  sanguinary 
battle,  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the 
forces  of  Generals  Kaledines  and 
Korniloff,  is  reported  by  the  semiofficial 
news  agency  in  Petrograd. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Vologda,  Russia,  states  that  the  Amer- 
ican and  Japanese  ambassadors  reached 
there  by  special  train  on  February  28. 
The  Chinese  and  Siamese  Ministers, 
the  Brazilian  Charge  d'Affaires,  and 
the  American  Red  Cross  representa- 
tives have  also  arrived  and  will  re- 
main, pending  developments.  Vologda 
is  350  miles  from  Petrograd.  A  Lon- 
don dispatch  states  that  the  British 
and  French  embassies  have  also  left 
Petrograd. 

Reports  from  Berlin  reaching  London 
state  that  German  troops  have  reached 
the  Dnieper  River,  about  400  miles 
due  south  of  Petrograd  and  280  miles 
north  of  Kief,  the  capital  of  the 
Ukraine. 

March  2. — Berlin  announces  the  occupa- 
tion of  Kief,  the  so-called  capital  of 
the  Ukraine,  and  the  capture  of  Gomel. 
Further  north  the  invaders  are  reported 


tu     I..      pushing     -teadily      on      toward 

Petrograd,  while  from  tin-  interior,  the 
real  heart  of  Russia,  a  movemenl  i^ 
said  to  be  gathering  way  to  repudiate 
tin  signing  of  a  separate  peace  with 
tin  Central  Power-  and  to  mobilize 
for  a  '"holy  war'*  againsl  the  invader. 

A  London  dispatch  state-  that  tin  of- 
ficial Russian  news  agenoj  report-  that 
Toherkess,  twenty-five  miles  from  llel- 
singfors,    tin     capital    of    Finland,    has 

surrendered  to  t  he  Bohshe\  iki. 

March  3. — A  I'et  rograd  dispatch  announces 
the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
Germany,  the  Bolshevik  delegates  ac- 
cepting all  terms,  fearing  new  demands. 

Tokyo  reports  thai  Bolshevik  troop-  have 
seized   lour  important  cities  in  Siberia. 

Immediately  after  the  British  Embassy 
staff  left  Petrograd  Russian  troops, 
under  command  of  a  colonel,  entered 
the  embassy  and  confiscated  and 
burned  documents  despite  the  protest 
of  a  Charge'  who  still  remained,  a  Lon- 
don dispatch  states. 

A  dispatch  from  Petrograd  announces 
that  a  German  airman  bombed  various 
parts  of  the  city,  killing  three  persons 
and  wounding  'ive. 

An  official  communication  from  Berlin 
announces  that  "by  reason  of  the 
si^niny:  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Rus- 
sia military  movements,  in  Great  Russia 
have  ceased."  1 1  is  announced  that  the 
Germans  in  their  advance  captured 
6,800  officers,  57,000  men,  2,400  guns, 
5,(XX)  machine  guns,  800  locomotives, 
and  thousands  of  motor-vehicles  and 
trucks. 

March  4. — London  hears  that  peace  with 
Russia  is  being  celebrated  in  Berlin. 
While  military  operations  have  ceased 
in  Great  Russia  the  Austro-Hungarian 
forces  are  reported  to  be  advancing  in 
Little  Russia.  A  telegram  from  Brest- 
Litovsk  states  that  supplementary 
treaties  have  been  signed  in  addition 
to  the  main  peace  treaty. 

March  5. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
as  the  conditions  of  peace  imposed  on 
Russia  by  Germany  come  to  light  the 
enormous  price  paid  is  disclosed.  In 
addition  to  the  great  territory  sur- 
rendered previously  Russia  now  gives 
up  the  key  to  the  great  Baku  oil-fields 
and  practically  the  whole  of  the  Cau- 
casus. The  treaty  is  regarded  as  a 
severe  blow  to  Sweden  and  other  neu- 
trals; but  Reuter's  Petrograd  corre- 
spondent telegraphs  that  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  the  treaty  will  be 
ratified  by  the  Congress  of  Soviets  at 
Moscow  on  March  12,  and  that  the 
delay  of  a  fortnight  granted  by  Ger- 
many for  ratification  may  be  utilized 
to  organize  an  army  and  prepare  de- 
fenses. 

London  reports  that  the  Germans  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  Russia,  evidently 
considering  that  the  peace  propositions 
are  limited  to  Great  Russia.  Narva, 
one  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Petro- 
grad, has  been  captured  and  troops  are 
reported  to  be  advancing  on  the 
capital. 

JAPANESE    INTERVENTION    IN    RUSSIA 

February  27. — A  London  dispatch  states 
that  it  is  the  belief  of  Japanese  in  that 
city  that  the  Island  Empire  is  preparing 
for  decisive  action  in  the  direction  of 
Vladivostok  and  Harbin.  Washington 
officials  decline  to  discuss  the  move- 
ment, but  it  is  known  that  there  are 
large  stores  of  military  supplies  accumu- 
lated at  Vladivostok,  of  both  American 
and  Japanese  manufacture,  that  would 
be  of  vast  importance  to  the  enemy. 

February  28. — London  dispatches  state 
that  great  interest  is  shown  in  the  pro- 
posed intervention  of  Japan  in  Siberia, 
the  main  object  being  to  restore  order 
and    to    protect    her   own  interest,  in 


which  it  i-  understood  she  will  have  the 
oooperal  ion  of  <  "hina. 
The   London    Daily    \i,i,i  states   that   it 
is    understood    that    the    Alii* 
decided  to  ask  Japan  t..  tak<  an 
necessarj    for    the    protection    of    the 

Allii  8  m   the   Far  East.      It   is  held  that 

Japan's  intervention  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  act  hostile  to  Russia,  hut 
to    protect     store-    and    munition 

Vladivostok     and     to    assist     Ru--i,i     |,, 

eventually  lift  the  German  yoke.  A 
Washington  dispatch  Bays  that  Preri- 
dent  Wilson  and  leaden  of  the  Entente 
view  Japan-  action  iii  Siberia  sympa- 
thetically. Both  Gnat  Britain  and 
France  are  reported  to  favor  entrusting 
the  Russian  situation   to  Japan. 

March  2. — Washington  dispatches  state 
that  President,  Wilson  concurs  fully 
with  the  views*  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  that  Japan  can  be  trusted  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  Siberian  cam- 
paign without  thought  of  selfish  motives. 

March  5. — A  dispatch  from  London  an- 
nounces that  the  first  news  received 
from  Germany  since  the  announce- 
ment that  Japan  is  prepared  to  take 
action  in  Siberia  indicates  that  Berlin 
is  greatly  exercised  and  is  pursuing  the 
usual  method  of  keeping  the  people -in 
ignorance  of  the  real  significance  and 
importance  of  Japan's  move. 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  not 
assent  to  the  proposed  occupation  of 
Siberia  by  Japanese  troops,  and  it  is 
understood  that  an  official  communica- 
tion to  this  effect  is  now  on  its  way  to 
Tokyo,  the  President  holding  that  such 
occupation  is  contrary  to  American 
principles. 

THE    WAR    IN   THE    AIR 

February  27. — London  dispatches  state 
that  French  airplanes  bring  down  three 
enemy  planes,  and  drop  4,500  pounds 
of  explosives  at  Metz-Bablons  and 
Warmerville.  German  bombing  squad- 
rons attack  Nancy,  killing  two  persons 
and  wounding  eleven. 

February  28. — London  reports  that  huge 
German  airplanes  dropt  100  bombs 
on  Venice  on  the  night  of  February  26. 
Two  convents  were  struck  and  some  of 
the  nuns  were  victims.  A  third  of 
the  houses  in  Venice  are  now  reported 
to  be  in  ruins. 

March  1. — A  delayed  dispatch  from  Venice 
states)  that  45  air-attacks  had  been 
made  on  Venice  up  to  February  2b, 
when  in  a  night  raid  lasting  three  hours 
300  bombs  were  dropt.  The  Royal 
Palace  was  struck  and  three  churches 
were  damaged.  In  one  church,  the 
altar  and  one  of  Cellini's  last  landscapes 
were  wrecked.  One  person  was  killed 
and  fifteen  injured. 

March  2. — British  airplanes  make  flights 
in  cooperation  with  the  artillery  on  the 
Western  front.  Four  hostile  planes 
are  brought  down  and  one  British 
machine  is  missing,  London  reports. 


NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

February  27. — Following  is  the  report  of 
the  British  Admiralty  for  the  past 
week:  Arrivals,  2,27.4;  sailings,  2,398. 
British  merchantmen  sunk  by  mine  or 
submarine,  18,  of  which  14  were  of  more 
than  1,600  tons.  Fishing- vessels  sunk, 
7. 
London  reports  the  hospital  ship  Glenari 
Castle  sunk  by  the  enemy.  She  was 
outward  bound  with  about  200  persons 
on  board.  Thirty-four  survivors  were 
landed  at  Swansea.  There  were  no 
patients  on  board. 

March  1. — Information  reaching  shipping 
circles  in  New  York  states  that  the 
British  steamship  Tiberia,ot  the  Anchor 
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The  24 -Hour -a- day   Watch! 

A  WATCH  that  tells  time  only  in  the  light  isn't  up  to  date.  It's  only 
about  60%  efficient 

The  Ingersoll  Radiolite  glows  the  time  in  the  dark  as  clearly  as  it  shows 
it  in  the  light.     It  is  a  modern  necessity  for  modern  people. 

<&naeiAa$ Radiolite 

^J3i^,i""^^™™^^^™,—^^™'"—^  REC,      U.S.      PAT       OFF. 

Real   radium   in   the   substance   on   the   hands   and   figures   assures  their  lasting 

luminosity. 

The  time  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  movement  is  assured  by  the  guarantee  that 

has  safeguarded  the  buyers  of  50  million  Ingersoll  Watches.       The  only  Radiolite 

is  the  Ingersoll  Radiolite. 

ROBT.    H.    INGERSOLL   &   BRO. 

New  York        Boston         Chicago        San  Francisco         Montreal 


Waterbury  Radiolite  $4.50 

(In  Canada  $4.50) 

A  small  stylish  jeweled  watch  —  a  great 

favorite  with  business  men. 


Waterbury  Wrist  Radiolite  $5.50 

(In  Canada  $5.50) 
The  Waterbury  Radiolite  with  high- 
grade  English  pigskin  wrist  strap. 


Ingersoll  Radiolite  $2.25 
(In  Canada  $2.50) 
The    regular   Ingersoll    with    radium- 
lighted  figures  and  hands. 


$4.50 

($4.50  in 
Canada) 
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DIAMOND    CONSTRUCTION 

Makes    this   Fighting    Mast    Strong 

PHILADELPHIA 


u 


Both  are  built  on  the  same  engineering  principle.  In  the  Fighting 
Mast  the  members  cross  each  other  at  angles,  forming  Diamonds  which 
enable  it  to  stand  even  after  being  shot  almost  to  pieces.  In  the  Battery, 
the  members  of  the  plates  cross  each  other  at  angles,  forming  Diamonds, 
which  brace  every  part  so  securely  against  strain  that  the 
plates  cannot  buckle,  short-circuit,  or  shed  their  active 
material.  Because  the  Diamond  Grid  is  pro- 
tected by  patents,  only  the  Philadelphia  Battery 
can  be  built  on  this  Diamond  principle. 

Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Batteries  have  many  other 
distinctive  and  important  features,  such  as  dowelled,  lock- 
ccrner  wood  cases,  unit-seal  assembly,  bolted  handles, 
r.cn-spill  moulded  covers,  easily  removable  filler  caps  and 
patented  quarter-sawed,  hard  wood  separators  which  give 
perfect  insulation  and  conductivity  and  actually  last  as 
lcng  as  the  plates  themselves. 

A  thousand  Service  Stations  and  Dealers  are  ready  to 
install  a  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Starting,  Lighting 
and  Ignition  Battery  in  your  car  and 

Guarantee  It  for  18  Months 

90 '  o  of  all  electric  passenger  automobiles  are  equipped  by  the 
manufacturers  with  the  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery — a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  indispensable  part  it  has  played  in  the  development 
of  the  modern,  high-powered,  economical,  electric  car. 

In  coal  mine  locomotives,  in  electric  and  industrial  trucks,  in  the 
A  rmy  and  Navy,  in  farm  lighting,  in  motor  boats,  wherever  a  strong 
reliable  battery  is  needed,  the  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery 
has  demonstrated  its  worth. 

Philadelphia    Storage    Battery    Company 

Ontario  and  C  Streets  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Line,  was  sunk   by   a   submarine  about 
February  27.      The  erew   was  rescued. 

March  2. — A  London  dispatch  stales  that 
a  German  torpedo-boat  and  two  mine- 
sweepers were  sunk  by  mines  off 
Vlieland   Island  on  March  1. 

The  Navy  Department  at  Washington 
announces  that  a  German  [/-boat  was 
destroyed  by  the  gun-cre'w  of  the  steam- 
ship Nyanza,  formerly  the  Gorman  ship 
Esslingen,  in  a  running  fight  lasting 
two  hours. 

March  5. — With  the  aid  of  America  Ger- 
man submarines  are  being  sunk  as  fast 
as  they  are  built,  Sir  Erie  Geddes,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  tells  the  House 
of  Commons. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    EAST 

March  4.— The  British  War  Office  an- 
nounces that  troops  operating  north  of 
Jerusalem  have  advanced  3,000  yards 
on  a  front  of  twelve  miles. 


PEACE    MOVEMENTS 

February  27. — London  announces  that 
Foreign  Secretary  Balfour,  replying  to 
Count  von  Hertling  in  the  House  ot 
Commons,  states  that  he  is  unable  to 
find  any  basis  for  fruitful  conversation 
or  hope  for  peace  in  the  speech  of  the 
German  Chancellor. 

An  Amsterdam  report  states  that  in  a 
debate  on  Chancellor  von  llertling's 
speech  Philip  Scheidemann,  the  Social- 
ist leader,  disavows  the  Government's 
policy  for  the  dismemberment  of  Russia 
and  peace  by  coercion,  and  warns  the 
Kaiser  that  he  is  injuring  the  chance  for 
peace  by  demanding  the  victor's  spoils, 
citing  the  feeling  in  Austria. 

February  28. — A  Rome  dispatch  to  Paris 
announces  that  the  Osservatorc  Romano, 
the  organ  of  the  Vatican,  declares  itself 
satisfied  with  the  speech  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  while  L'Eclairc,  of  Paris, 
sums  it  up  as  only  a  suggestion  to 
negotiate,  offering  simply  the  status 
quo  ante,  and  leaving  out  the  question 
of  Alsace-Lorraine. 


FOREIGN 

February  27. — A  Dublin  dispatch  reports 
that  crime  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
Ireland  and  that  martial  law  will 
probably  be  required  to  curb  the 
situation. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  at  a  con- 
ference of  Labor  leaders  it  was  decided 
to  change  the  make-up  of  the  party, 
to  extend  membership  to  all  workers 
by  hand  or  brain,  and  to  set  up  local 
Labor  parties  in  every  constituency, 
which  will  choose  candidates  for  munici- 
pal or  parliamentary  contests. 

February  28. — A  Madrid  dispatch  states 
that  the  Spanish  cabinet  has  resigned 
owing  to  a  divergence  of  views  on 
constitutional  reforms.  The  Ministry 
was  also  divided  on  the  question  of  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
torpedoing  of  several  Spanish  steam- 
ships by  Germany.  The  people  are 
expressing  themselves  strongly  against 
the  lack  of  action  by  the  Government. 

March  2. — London  reports  that  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  declaring  County 
Olare  a  special  military  area  has  been 
effective  in  restoring  order. 

March  3. — Rodriguez  Alves  and  Delfin 
Moreira  are  elected  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  Brazil,  a  Rio  de  Janeiro 
dispatch  announces,  thus  pledging  a 
continuance  of  the  administration's 
war-policies. 

A  Geneva  dispatch  states  that  the  Kaiser 
has  increased  his  holdings  in  the  Krupps 
by  S.3,000,000  since  the  war  began. 


DOMESTIC 

February  '27.  -The  Bea-going  tug  Cherokee 
founders  in  a  gale  fifteen  mil.-  off  the 

OOasI    of    Maryland.      Ten    Burvivon   of 

the   enw    of   thirty-nine    reach    Phila- 
delphia on  British  rescue-ships. 

February  2S.  With  only  six  votes  againsl 
the  measure  the  House  passes  the  Ad- 
ministration Railroad  Hill,  which  en- 
larges    the     powers     of     the     I  )ire<toi- 

General  and  provides  for  compensation 
to  the  companies  pending  tne  return 

of  the  railroads  to  private  ownership. 

A  petition  signed  by  O.OOO.fKX)  women, 
and  headed  by  Fiance-  F.  Cleveland 
Preston,  is  presented  to  the  President 
asking  that  the  manufacture  <»f  malt 
liquors  in  the  United  State-  be  >topt 
in  the  interest  of  food-conservation, 
The  petition  stated  that  the  grain  used 
in  brewing  would  make  4, OCX). (KM)  loaves 
of  bread  daily. 

March  2. — Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson 
orders  immigration  officials  throughout 
the  Northwest  immediately  to  round  up 
all  aliens  who  have  been  creating  un- 
rest in  the  lumber  sections  by  advocat- 
ing sabotage  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government. 
One  man  of  a  negro  stevedores'  regiment 
is  killed  and  two  others  wounded  when 
United  States  regulars  fire  on  several 
hundred  of  the  stevedores  who  were 
attempting  to  wreck  a  store  near  their 
camp  north  of  Newport  News,  Va. 

March  3. — Washington  announces  that  a 
special  24-cent  stamp  is  being  designed 
for  use  in  the  air  mail-service,  which  is 
to  begin  on  April  15.  This  stamp  will 
be  used  like  a  special-delivery  stamp, 
indicating  that  the  letter  is  to  be  sent 
•  by  the  air  route,  which  will  be  quicker 
and  cheaper  than  a  night  telegraph 
letter. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  has  been  a  pa- 
tient in  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York, 
since  February  6,  goes  to  the  Hotel 
Langdon,  where  he  will  remain  under 
the  care  of  his  physicians  until  the 
end  of  the  week.  He  is  reported  to  be 
vigorous,  but  will  probably  be  perma- 
nently deaf  in  his  left  ear. 

March  5. — Democrats  are  elected  in  each 
of  the  four  Congressional  districts  in 
New  York  in  which  special  elections 
were  held,  the  result  being  attributed 
to  a  desire  to  uphold  the  President  in 
his  war-policies.  The  women  voters 
exercising  the  franchise  in  the  State 
for  the  first  time  poll  a  large  vote,  es- 
timated at  91  per  cent,  of  the  registra- 
tion, while  the  male  vote  fell  behind. 

President  Wilson  asks  for  authority  to 
purchase  the  piers  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg-American 
steamship  lines  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  change  of  control 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

President  Wilson  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bernard  M.  Barueh  as  chair- 
man of  the  War-Industries  Board,  with 
almost  dictatorial  powers  over  the 
nation's  industries. 

With  women  exercising  full  municipal 
suffrage,  for  the  first  time  in  Vermont 
"town-meeting"  day  results  in  the 
reduction  of. licensed  communities  to 
10  as  compared  with  18  last  year.  The 
women  are  credited  with  turning 
Burlington  and  St.  Albans,  two  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  State,  from  the 
"wet"  to  the  "dry"  column. 

Madison,  Wis.,  dispatches  state  that  at  a 
late  hour  at  night  the  State  Assembly 
was  deadlocked  on  the  question  of  re- 
buking Senator  La  Follette. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  receives  newspaper 
men  in  his  apartment  in  the  Hotel 
Langdon.  New  York  City,  and  makes 
plans  for  renewed  activities.  He  is 
described  as  being  in  high  spirits,  and 
it  was  predicted  that  "within  sixty 
days  he  will  be  physically  superior  to 
98  per  cent,  of  American  men." 
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Accept    Our  Offer  and 
Buy  Thrift  Stamps  with 
the  Money  You  Save 


By  accepting  our  offer,  and  trying 
out    El    Nelsor    cigar,   three   pleasam 

things  come  to  pass. 

You  are  introduced  to  an  exception- 
ally good  cigar — one  you  have  proba- 
bly intended  to  try  for  sonic  time. 
You  smoke  ten  cigars  before  you  pass 

judgment  upon  how  good  tiny  are. 
You  get  a  cigar  that  is  of  as  good 
quality  as  cigars  selling  at 
most  retail  stores  for  10c 
straight.  With  the  nick- 
els saved  you  can  help 
Uncle  Sam  win  the  war 
by  buying  Thrift  Stamps. 


Weh 


ave  been  in 


busi- 


I 


ness  for  sixteen  consecu- 
tive years.  We  manu- 
facture our  cigars  in  our 
own  factory'  under  ideal 
conditions  of  cleanliness. 
Our  business  has  been 
built  up  around  just  such 
an  offer  as  the  one 
printed  below.  We  have 
customers  who  accepted 
our  offer  the  year  Edward 
VII  was  crowned  King 
of  England,  and  they 
have  continued  buying 
their  cigars  from  us  ever 
since. 

Our  offer  is  stated  in 
perfectly  plain  English. 
It  is  as  frank  as  sunshine 
upon  cherry  blossoms. 
Words  can't  make  it 
simpler.  You  take  abso- 
lutely no  risk. 

OUR  OFFER  IS  :  Upon  re- 
quest, we  will  send  50  El 
Nelsor  Cigars,  on  approval, 
to  a  reader  of  the  Literary 
Digest.  He  may  smoke  ten 
and  return  the  remaining 
forty  at  our  expense  and  no 
charge  will  be  made  for  the 
ten  smoked  if  he  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  them;  if  he  is 
pleased  and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit,  within  ten 
days,  the  price,  $2.75. 

The  price  was  formerly  $2.50,  but  special 
war  taxes  and  increased  costs  of  material  ren- 
der the  additional  twenty-five  cents  per  box 
necessary  to  maintain  quality. 

Since  you  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,  why  not  write  us  today  t. ik- 
ing advantage  of  this  offer.J 

Remember  that  we  manufacture  these  cigars 
ourselves.  That's  why  the  quality  is  so  high 
and  the  price  so  low.  You  save  the  jobber's 
and  retailer's  profit.  Your  saving  on  cigars 
alone  will  buy  many  a  Thrift  Stamp  to  help 
feed  our  boys  over  there. 

El  Nelsor  is  a  hand-made  cigar  of  long,  high 

quality  Havana  filler, blended  with  Porto  Rico 
and  wrapped  with  a  genuine  Sumatra  leaf. 

We  make  seventeen  other  cigars  besides  El 
Xelsor.  These  are  all  sold  on  approval.  A 
request  will  bring  our  complete  illustrated 
catalog  to  you. 

In  ordering,  please  use  your  business  letter- 
head, or  give  reference  and  state  whether  you 
prefer  mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 
2056  Market  Street.      Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Shiver*' 

El  Nelsor 

EXACT 

SIZE 

AND 

SHAPE 
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ALWAYS  UNIFORM 

The  character  of  Havoline  Oil  is  absolutely  fixed.  It  never  varies.  It  is  as  uniform 
as  gold.  Havoline  Oil  never  differs,  even  occasionally,  from  its  fixed,  highly  corrected 
standards  of  lubrication  of  motor  cars. 

We  produce  our  own  crude,  pump  through  our  own  pipe-lines,  ship  in  our  own 
tank-cars,  refine  by  an  exact  and  uniform  process,  and  distribute  the  finished  product  in 
the  sealed  Havoline  container.  This  is  your  guarantee  of  uniformity,  highest  quality, 
full  quantity,  no  impurities,  and  all-Havoline. 

The  unvarying  uniformity  of  Havoline  Oil  explains  the  invariable  use  of  Havoline  by 

a  vast  majority  of  the  better  class  motorists. 

Havoline  greases  are  compounded  of  Havoline  Oil  and  pure,  sweet  tallow. 
Cleati  to  handle  and  corr-ct  in  body. 


|  Vt&  ; 


3fnUtan  defining:  Companp 

UncorporateJ* 


Producers  and  Refiners 
of  Petroleum 


New  York 
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THE   AMERICAN  NAVY 
THE   WAR 

(  nitlinii'    I    •  i  ,iii)    \Hlqe   67) 
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instance,  enough  plants  in  the  United 
States  to  forge  their  shafts  and  propelling 
machinery.  These  problems  have  been  me1 
and  solved.  Keels  are  being  laid  to-day 
on  ground  that  was  swamp-land  a  tew 
months  ago.  Engine  plants  have  been 
built  and  every  manufacturer  who  could 
make  anything  needed  for  a  destroyer  lias 
been  set  to  work. 

Every  one  of  the  navy-yarda  of  our 
country  is  a  titanic  workshop.  These 
yards  are  not  only  pursuing  the  vast 
amount  of  work  required  to  keep  our 
fleets  in  fighting  trim,  bul  have  converted 
the  hundreds  of  vessels  taken  over,  have 
repaired  the  interned  ships  which  the 
Germans  thought  they  had  damaged 
beyond   repair,   and   are  at    the   same   time 

building  all  types  of  war-vessels.  Immense 
new  foundries,  maehine-shops,  and  ware- 
houses have  been  erected,  new  shipways 
built,  and  work  is  proceeding  on  huge  dry- 
docks  that  will  accommodate  the  largest 
ships. 

To  man  the  hundreds  of  new  vessels 
put  into  commission,  a  great  increase  in 
the  personnel  of  the  Navy  was  required. 
The  number  of  men  and  officers  in  service 
has  been  multiplied  fourfold  since  lest 
April.  When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  there  were  about  82,000  officers 
and  men  in  the  Navy,  including  marines. 
There  are  to-day  more  than  335,000 
officers  and  men,  including  all  branches  of 
the  service.  There  are  more  officers  and 
men  in  the  United  States  Reserve  Force 
aloue  than  there  were  in  the  German  Navy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  European  War. 
There  are  to-day  nearly  50,000  more  men 
and  officers  in  the  regular  Navy  of  the 
United  States  than  there  were  in  the  British 
regular  Navy  on  July  1,  1914.  Both  the 
British  and  German  navies  have  since  been 
largely  increased,  but  in  one  great  stride 
we  have  overtaken  and  passed  records  of 
naval  achievement  that  England  took 
centuries  and  Germany  took  generations 
to  attain. 

ACHIEVEMENTS    IN   SERVICE— Altho 

interest  is  necessarily  concentrated  for  the 
moment  on  the  Navy's  work  of  preparation, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  has  done 
more  than  to  prepare  for  the  days  of  war 
to  come.  Its  actual  achievements  in  the 
year  just  closing  make  a  proud  record.  It 
has  patrolled  our  coast  with  intense  watch- 
fulness; it  has  taken  over  the  entire  wire- 
less service  of  the  nation;  it  has  convoyed' 
cargo-ships  across  the  seas  with  supplies 
for  our  Allies;  and  its  gun  crews  have 
stood  watch  beside  guns  supplied  from  the 
Navy  for  more  than  1,100  merchant  ves- 
sels as  they  passed  through  the  war-zone. 
It  has  operated  and  guarded  the  many 
transports  that  are  carrying  our  boys  to 
France,  it  has  hunted  the  submarine  up 
and  down  the  seas,  and  as  the  figures  suffi- 
ciently testify,  it  has  thereby  helped  both 
to  reduce  ship  sinkings  and  to  destroy 
pirate  submarines.  Along  with  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  fleets  it  has  kept  the  marine 
highways  open  and  has  stood  ready  for  any 
eventuality  of  battle.  Our  men  on  the 
seas  have  fought  with  the  enemy  ou  a 
number  of  occasions  and  many  brave 
deeds  and  perilous  exploits  have  been  per- 
formed which  military  censorship  has  kept 
from  the  public. 

PLANNING   FOR   THE   FUTURE— The 

growth  of  the  Navy,  furthermore,  has  just 
begun.  The  Navy  Department  is  carry- 
ing out   the  largest  war-ship  construction 


program  in  history,  which  will  embrace 
nearly  a  thousand  vessels,  including  those 
of    all    types    building    or    arranged    for. 

Some      months      ago      Secretary       Daniels 

stated  thai  we  were  building  or  hail  con- 
tracted for  no  less  than  l_'l  w  ar-vessels, 
in  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  siibmarine- 
chasers   of  smaller   type.      Since    that    time 

contracts  have  been  given  for  more  de- 
stroyers and  a  large  number  of  the  new 
type  of  steel  aubmarine-fighters  Henrj 
Ford  is  building  at  his  Detroit  plant .  To 
provide  for  this  immense  expansion,  Con- 
gress has  made  appropriations  so  gigantic 
that,  with  those  now  pending,  tin-  total 
will  equal  the  entire  amount  expended  on 
the  Navy  from  its  birth  in  1704  up  to  1916. 
These  are  but    the  barest   facts,  the  mere 

outlines  of  a  year  of  distinguished  achieve- 
ment, but  thc\  suffice  to  show  why  the 
American  Navy  has  won  anew  the  hearts 
of  our  nation.  They  are  enough  to  explain 
these  ringing  words  in  the  New  York 
Tunes:  "There  has  not  been  a  reflection 
on  the  sea  service  since  the  state  of  war 
with  Germany  was  declared,  not  even  a 
suspicion  of  incompetence."  Secretary 
Daniels  said  in  his  annual  report:  "Our 
Navy  has  been  called  on  to  do  much  more 
than  the  public  realizes,  and  in  no  case 
and  in  no  way  has  it  so  far  been  found 
wanting  either  in  material  or  personnel." 
These  statements  of  fact  show  the  power 
of  a  democracy  to  turn  itself  quickly  to 
any  necessary  task,  they  show  the  effective- 
ness of  the  organization  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  ability  of  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Daniels. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION] 

1.  Who  was  John  Paul  Jones?  Describe 
his  fight  with  the  "  Serapis,"  first  reading,  if 
possible,  Walt  Whitman's  poem  on  this  battle. 

.'.  On  u-hat  date  did  American  sea  forces 
first  reach  Europe.'  What  fine  answer  did 
the  American  officer  make  wften  ashed  if  lie 
was  reach/  for  duly?-  Quote  some  other  stir- 
ring sayings  of  American  commanders  in 
the  past  history  of  our  Navy. 

S.  Who  teas  Decatur?  Perry?  Farragut? 
Dewey  f  Name  some  of  the  famous  battles 
in  winch  these  men  participated. 

\.  Show  by  comparative  figures  the  as- 
tonishing growth  of  the  American  Nary 
since  war  was  declared.  Compare  present 
figures  with  those  of  Germany  and  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

5.  What  growth  is  planned  for  the  future f 
Name  some  of  the  industrial  achievements 
of  the  Navy.  Show  how  large  its  a pi>ropri- 
ations  have  been. 

6.  What  actual  naval  achievements  has 
the  Navy  performed?      Xante  these  in  detail. 

7.  What  work  has  the  Navy  done  in  c 
neclion  with  the  submarine  peril? 

S.  Name  the  Secretary  of  (he  Navy.  'Jell 
something  of  his  career. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWIXDLEKS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
"We  urge  that  no  money  in-  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  primed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us.  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Adjustable 
Telephone 
Bracket 

Doubles  the  work- day  effi- 
ciency. Adjustable  in  every  di- 
rection, including  up  and  down. 
I  .owest  in  price  and  best  in  ser- 
vice.  Black  or  Nickel  finish. 

American    Electric 
Company 

6403-6505  S.  State  St. 
Chicago 

At  all  dealer* 

or  delivered 


A  quick  Spring  seller 
fully  protected  by 
patents.  Write  for 
Dealt  i  'a  Dia  ounts. 


ECONOMY 

renewable 

FUSES 

Use  them  to  protect  all  electrical  circuits  for 
two  reasons:  First,  berause  they  furnish  posi- 
tive protection  :  Second,  because  they  cut  an- 
nual fuse  maintenance  expense  eighty  per 
cent.  This  savin*:  is  due  to  the  accurately 
rated,  inexpensive  "Drop  Out"  Renewal  Link, 
which  instantly  restores  a  blown  Economy 
Fuse  to  its  original  efficiency. 
At  Leading  Electrical  Jobbers  and  Dealers. 

ECONOMY    FUSE   &   MFG.  CO. 
Kinzie  and  Orleans  Streets,    CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Also  made  in  Canada,  at  Mantnal 
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The  Handyman's  1000  Practical  Recipes 

Just  the  book  you  nerd.  Showa  you  how  cheaply  and  prac- 
tically to  make  the  many  and  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments needed  around  the  home.  Will  bo  worth  its  price  to 
you  over  and  over  again.      Bv  mail,  >.S  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  3S4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


LET  an  Oid  Town  canoe  carry  you 
.  where  the  big  fish  lurk  and  where 
game  is  plentiful.  For  casting  and 
trolling,  an  Old  Town  is  unequalled. 
It  cleaves  the  water  and  glides  along 
pickerel-like  with  hardly  a  ripple. 
Graceful  and  buoyant,  it  responds  like 
a  flash  to  each  stroke. 

And  in  the  white  water  test  of  shooting 
the  rapids  you'll  thank  your  lucky  ;>tar 
that  you  have  such  a  sturdy  craft  under 
your  control.  An  Old  Town  offers 
health,  sport  and  beauties  of  the  great 
outdoors— an  invitation  no  red-blooded 
sportsman  can  refuse.  Send  today  for 
Catalog  of  latest  models. 

Old  Town  Canoe  Co. 

773  Fourth  St.     Old  Town,  Maine 
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When  the  Market 

Rebounds 

Repeated  slumps  keep  in- 
vestors guessing  when 
there  will  be  a  recovery. 
Babson  Service  gives  you 
facts  so  that  you  can  antici- 
pate the  upward  turn. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write  to  Dept.  G-18of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  lti  Character  In  the  World 


Public  Utility  and 
Industrial  Investments 


Henry  L.  Doherty 

& 
Company 

60  Wall  Street,   New  York 


TO  FORESEE  IS  TO  FORETELL 

The  WARRANTON  method  of  mathematical  business 
barometer  readings  is  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
Banker,  Business  Man  and  Investor.  With  WARRAN- 
TON CHARTS,  with  Statistic!  and  Chronology,  as  your  guide 
you  can  safely,  and  surely,  increase  both  your  principal 
and  income.  They  show  future  movements  from  to- 
day's causes,  and  direct  your  buying  and  selling  fore- 
sight. Arranged  by  months.  Each  month  $1.00.  Set 
of  12,  Jio.oo.  Particulars  sent  free.  Write  for  circular 
No.  19,  or  send  one  dollar  for  specimen  month  today. 
FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  CORPORATION,  Scranlon  Lift  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Stability 

In  our  experience  covering  many  years,  no 
investor  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  on  First  Mort- 
gage Real  Estate  Serial  Notes  purchased 
through  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company. 

First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Serial  Notes 

combine  security  with  an  attractive  yield. 
Each  issue  is  secured  by  first  mortgage  on 
improved  property,  whose  ground  value  alone 
often  exceeds  the  loan  total.  All  property  and 
titles  must  satisfy  our  own  experts  in  every 
•  respect.  Having  approved  the  security,  we 
then  buy  the  entire  issue  of  notes.  Banks  and 
other  careful  investors  throughout  the 
country,  who  want  to  be  safeguarded  against 
forgery  or  over-issue,  are  finding  these  notes 
doubly  attractive,  because  they  receive  the 
original  notes,  certified  by  us  to  be  genuine. 

Under  the  plan  of  issue,  $500  or  multiples 
thereof  can  be  invested,  maturities  can  be 
selected  and  investments  diversified.  Inter- 
est— 5%,  5  lA%  and  6%. 

Write  for  our  current  investment  list  No.  105 

Mercantile    Trust    Company 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

Capital  and  Surplus  $10,000,000 
Saint  Louis 
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HOW    FOOD-PRICES  HAVE  ADVANCED 
HIKE  AND  EN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

READERS  will  be  interested  in  the 
diagram  printed  below,  which  shows 
what  have  been  the  increases  during 
the  war  in  food  prices  in  Canada,  Greal 
Britain,  the  United  states,  and  Germany. 
As  explained  in  the  New  York  Tinu 
Annalist,  from  which  the  diagram  is 
taken,  it  shows  "relative  advances  in 
prices  in  those  countries,"  and  offers  par- 
allels for  comparison.  The  writer  explains 
that  the  price-index  for  each  country  was 
computed  "on  the  level  of  prices  for  foods 
in  that  country  the  month  before  war 
began."  It  is  to  be  noted,  therefore,  that 
the  chart  "discloses  the  comparative  rise 
in  prices  and  not  the  comparative  prices 
in  the  countries  illustrated,  the  fact  being 
that  the  general  level  of  priees  in  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  is  about  114 
per  cent,  of  that  in  Canada."  The  sudden 
break  in  the  curve  for  Germany  is  explained 
as  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  chart 
was  "based  on  the  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  in  the  respective  countries, 
and  none  has  been  available  from  Germany 
since  the  last  point  recorded." 


During  1916  the  writer  finds  "phenom- 
enal advance-,"  recorded  in  the  price,  of 
farm  products,  food,  cloths,  and  clothing, 

fuel  and  lighting,  metals  and  metal  prod- 
ucts. In  December,  at  compared  with 
January,  there  was  an  increase  of  30  i*t 

cent,  in  average  wholesale  prices  of  farm 
products,  which  include  man;.-  food  articles 
in  the  raw  state  28  per  cent,  in  wholesale 
prices  of  food,  40  per  cent,  in  cloth-  and 
clothing,  60  per  cent,  in  fuel  and  lighting, 
and  -17  per  cent,  in  metals  and  metal 
products.  Drugs  and  chemicals,  which 
showed  a  steady  increase  during  the  first 
five  months,  fell  to  the  lowest  point  of  the 
year  in  August  and  September,  afterward 
increasing  until  in  December  they  were 
2  per  cent,  higher  than  in  January.  House- 
furnishing  goods  were  9  per  cent.,  and 
lumber  and  building  materials  7  per  cent., 
higher  in  December  than  in  January.  In 
what  is  called  the  miscellaneous  group, 
which  includes  cottonseed-meal  and  oil, 
lubricating  -  oil,  malt,  news  -  print  and 
wrapping-paper,  rubber,  plug,  and  smok- 
ing tobacco,  whisky,  and  wood  -  pulp, 
prices  were  27  per  cent,  higher  in  Decem- 
ber than  in  January.  Of  342  articles  the 
prices  in  1915  and  1916  showed  318    in- 
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HOW  PRICES   HAVE    RISEN   IN   NATIONS   AT  WAR. 

Confining  this  subject  of  prices  to  our 
own  country,  later  and  fuller  data  are  to 
be  had.  The  wholesale  prices  for  articles 
of  food  from  1907  to  and  including  1916, 
and  covering  342  important  commodities, 
have  been  given  in  Bulletin  226,  just 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
this  being  the  latest  of  a  series  of  Bulletins 
published  annually  since  1902.  The  Bul- 
letin is  of  especial  interest  as  showing 
changes  in  wholesale  prices  during  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  while  the  United 
States  was  still  neutral.  Prices  in  1917, 
after  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  are 
not  contained  in  the  Bulletin,  but  may 
be  found  in  a  Monthly  Review,  also  published 
by  the  Bureau.  The  issue  [for  February, 
1918,  gives  figures  for  each  month  in  1917, 
and  will  be  referred  to  later  in  this  article. 

In  an  abstract  of  certain  features  of  the 
Bulletin,  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  noted  that  the  upward  movement  in 
wholesale  prices  which  began  in  the  latter 
part  of  1915  continued  without  interrup- 
tion through  the  whole  year  1916,  and  be- 
came most  pronounced  in  the  closing 
months  of  that  year.  In  December  the  in- 
dex-number for  all  articles  studied  stood  at 
118  as  compared  with  89  in  January.  This 
indicates  an  average  increase  in  wholesale 
prices  of  nearly  33  per  cent.  The  increase 
over  the  level  of  prices  in  December  1914, 
was  still  greater — more  than  49  per  cent. 


creases  in  the  latter  year,  13  decreases,  and 
no  changes  in  11.  Following  is  a  table  for 
the  years  1907  to  1916,  the  prices  in  1916 
being  all  placed  at  100  and  those  for  other 
years  at  prices  in  relation  to  that  standard. 

Article      1907  1908  1909  1910  1911  1912  1913  1914  1915  1916 

Sirloin  steak.  66     68     71     75     75     85     93     95  94  100 

Round  stk..   62     65     67     71     72     81     91     96  94  100 

Rib  roast.    .  71     73     76     79     79     87     93     96  94  100 

Chuckroast „ 100  95  100 

Boiling  beef 99  95  100 

Pork  chops...  69     70     76     85     79     84     92     97  89  100 

Bacon 70     72      78     89     86     85     94     96  94  100 

Ham 69     71     75     84     82     83     92     93  89  100 

Lard 73     73     81     94     80     84     90     89  84  100 

Hens 74     75     80     85     82     84     90     92  88  100 

Salmon 98  100 

Eggs,  fresh..  77  79  85  90  86  91  92  94  91  100 

Butter 83  83  88  91  85  95  97  92  91  100 

Cheese 90  !<*> 

Milk 85     88     89     93     94     95     98     98  97  100 

Bread 86  96  100 

Flour  ....  71  75  81  80  76  78  74  77  93  100 

Corn-meal...  78  82  83  84  84  90  89  93  96  100 

Rice... 100  100 

Potatoes....  68     72     73     65     84     85     65     70  57  100 

Onions 71 

Beans <1  « 

Prunes 101  !«• 

Raisins ' 97 

Sugar 72     74     73     75     76     79     68     74  82  100 

Coffee                   100  100 

Tea  :::::::::: ::.: .100 100 

All     articles 
combined.   72 •    74      7S      82     81      86     88     90     89    100 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  prices 
in  1916  were  more  than  12  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  1915— a  much  greater  increase 
than  in  any  other  year  shown.  Food- 
prices  have  risen  each  year  since  H»0< 
except  in  1911  and  1915.  In  1916  they 
were  more  than  39  per  cent,   higher  than 


industrial  Contentment, 
Like  Charity, 
Begins  at  Home" 
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Cornell-Wood-Board 
Easily  Put  Up — 


Lasts  a  Lifetime 


GIVE  us  comfortable,  sanitary  homes,  Mr.  Employer,  and 
watch  our  increased  efficiency  pay  you  bigger  dividends. 
Keep  us  happily  housed,  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer,  and 
you  won't  be  bothered  with  strikes  or  labor  troubles." 


Millions  of  Square  Feet  of  Cornell- 
Wood-Board  were  used  in  building 
Barracks  and  Quarters  at: 

Camp  Custer.  Mich. 
Camp  Grant,  111. 
Camp  Dodge.  la. 
Camp  Funston.  Kas. 
Camp  Taylor.  Ky. 
Camp  Lewis.  Wash. 
Camp  Cody.  N.  M. 
Camp  Travis.  Tex. 
Ft.  Ringgold.  Tex. 
Camp  Gordon.  Ga. 
Ft.  Leavenworth.  Kas. 
Ft.  Oglethorpe.  Ga. 
Camp  Wheeler.  Ga. 
Ft.  McPherson,  Ga. 
Camp  Sheridan.  Ala. 
Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 
Ft.  Bliss.  Tex. 
Camp  Logan.  Tex. 
Camp  Doniphan.  Okla. 
Camp  Sherman.  Ohio 
Ft.  Mcintosh.  Tex. 
San  Benito.  Tex. 
Del  Rio.  Tex. 
Eagle  Pass.  Tex. 
Yuma.  Ariz. 
Mercedes,  Tex. 
Columbus,  N.  M. 
_  Ft.  Brown.  Tex. 

View  below  shows  typical 
Army  Cantonment 


(forneil  Wood-Board 

Excels  for  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions 

This  superior  interior  finishing  material  is  a  necessity  in  housing  pro- 
grams undertaken  at  Munition  and  Ordnance  Plants,  Ship  Yards,  Indus- 
trial Organizations  and  Farming  Communities  all  over  the  country. 
Remarkable  saving  of  time,  labor  and  money  is  resulting  from  its  use. 


Thousands  of  our  fighting  men, 
too,  are  housed  today  in  cantonments 
made  comfortable  and  attractive 
through  the  use  of  Cornell-Wood- 
Board.  It  is  especially  adapted 
as  the  most  ideal  covering  for 
Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions  of 
Residences,  Garages,  Bungalows, 
Schools,  Offices,  Stores,  Theatres, 
Churches,  Farm  Houses,  Chicken 
Houses,  Dairy  Barns,  Tool  Sheds,  etc. 


Tough  and  durable,  Cornell- 
Wood -Board  comes  in  convenient 
sized  panels  and  nails  right  over 
the  old  wall  or  direct  to  the  frame 
work,  and  is  easily  and  quickly 
applied.  Resists  fire  and  moisture, 
and  will  not  warp,  crack,  split 
or  buckle.  Its  pleasing  appear- 
ance adds  wonderfully  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  any  room  in  which 
it  is  used. 


Let  us  supply  you,  Free,  with  panel  designs  and  cost  estimates  to  meet  your  needs, 
whether  it  be  for  the  remodeling  of  your  home  or  construction  of  a  whole  industrial  city. 

Write  today  for  samples  of  CORNELL-WOOD-BOARD  and 
our  Booklet  "Building  Better,"  mentioning  the  name  of  your  local 
lumber  or  building  supply  dealer. 

CORNELL  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  13  173-175  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago 

Mil[s  at  Cornell,    Wis. ,  operated  by  water  power 
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We  stand  for  back- 
ing up  our  Govern- 
ment in  ever)'  re- 
iiurst   it  makes. 

GENERAL 
CIGAR  CO.,  Inc. 


gfatagMto 


wre 
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a/  Sittention  -zMen  ! 


"  Right  dress !  —  Count  —  o/7  —  Squads 
right! — Left  turn!"  The  military  manuals 
become  our  year's  best  sellers. 

What's  this?  Democracy  a-spreading 
o'er  the  earth!  Your  Uncle  Sam  a-sum- 
moning  his  young  men  to  the  front! 

How  can  we  help? — we  who  are  left 
behind? 

No  end  of  ways!  Here's  one  I  think 
of  quick — like  that! 

Stop  puffing  over-strong  cigars  that  dull 
efficiency  and  weaken  your  physique. 

No — not  "swear  off"! — but  smoke  a 
'milder  brand  —  a  "meet -you- halfway" 
smoke — like  Robert  Burns! 


B^™™" 


How  is  this  efficient  mildness  brought  about  in 
Robert  Burns? 

By  bit 'tiding  and  curing. 

His  Havana  filler  gives  him  fine  flavor.  Our  own 
special  curing  gives  that  Havana  rare  mildness.  The 
neutral  Sumatra  wrapper  helps  that  mildness. 

Thus  Robert  Burns  keeps  mild  for  efficient  men 
who  fight — and  efficient  men  who  do  their  bit  at  home! 

Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  is  a  small 
edition  of  Robert  Burns  ten  cent  cigar. 


>/ 


DEALERS:  If  your  distributor  does 
not  carry  Robert  Burns,  write  us. 


ROBT  BURNS 
Invincible  lOf 
(Exacfl  Size  ) 


General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc.,  119  w.  40th  St.,  New  York  aty 


in  1907.  Every  artioh  reported  for  the 
period  increased  in  price  each  year  almost 
without  exception,  save  in  l'.Ml  and  1915. 
Milk  Bhowed  the  smallest  increase  for  the 
period,  18  per  cent.,  while  round  Bteai 
showed  the  greatest,  <>l  per  cent.  Only 
two  articles,   potatoes  and  sugar,  in  any 

year   dropt    below    the    prices   of    1907.      In 

1915,  11  of  the  27  foodstuffs  carried  fell 
in  price  when  compared  with  the  prieei 
in  19]  1.  Prunes  were  cheaper  in  1916 
than  iii  1915;  rice,  coffee,  and  tea  remained 
the  same  in  i » i - i * -* - ;  all  the  other  23  article! 
carried  made  advances  ranging  from  1 
per  rent,  for  canned  salmon  to  To  pet 
cent,  foi  potato 

Turning  now  to  prices  for  1917,  as 
disclosed  in  The  Monthly  Review,  it  appear.-, 
says  the  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
1'ost,  that  "  pronounced  increases  took  plan 
during  the  first  eight  months,  the  advance 
from  March  to  May  being  particularly 
noticeable  among  farm  products  and  arti- 
cles used  for  food."  From  June  to  August 
there  wire  declines  in  food,  fuel,  and 
lighting.  Considered  in  the  aggregate, 
September  prices  were  below  those  of  the 
preceding  three  months,  but  from  October 
to  November  most  commodities  "incn 
sharply  in  price,"  but  there  were  decline- 
in  metals  and  metal-products  and  in 
drugs  and  chemicals.  Comparing  Decem- 
ber Avith  January,  1917,  then  was  an 
advance  of  39  per  cent,  in  average  whole- 
sale prices  of  farm-products,  23  per  cent. 
in  food,  28  per  cent,  in  cloths  and  cloth- 
ing, 27  per  cent,  in  lumber  and  building 
materials,  60  per  cent,  in  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals, 37  per  cent,  in  house-furnishing 
goods,  and  20  per  cent,  in  miscellaneous 
articles.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
decrease  of  10  per  cent,  for  fuel  and 
lighting,  and  5  per  cent,  for  metals  and 
metal  products.  For  all  commodities 
there  was  an  increase  of  21  per  cent,  in 
December  as  compared  with  January. 
Average  wholesale  prices  for  1917  were  75 
per  cent,  higher  than  for  1913,  the  year 
before  the  Avar  began. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  conclusion  that 
since  the  beginning  of  1917  the  retail 
prices  of  most  commodities  "have  fluctu- 
ated at  a  relatively  lower  level,  as  com- 
pared with  prices  in  1913,  than  have 
wholesale  prices,"  particularly  so  with 
baeou,  lard,  butter,  milk,  eggs,  flour,  eorn- 
meal,  and  potatoes.  Comparing  prices 
in  December,  1917,  with  the  average  for 
1913,  it  was  found  that  only  two  articles 
of  twenty-eight  showed  a  larger  per  cent, 
of  increase  in  the  retail  than  in  the  Avhole- 
sale  prices.  These  were  drest  poultry  and 
granulated  sugar.  In  most  other  months  of 
1917  the  retail  prices  of  these  articles 
were  relatively  loAver  than  wholesale  prices. 

WAR-TIME  PROSPERITY  IN  JAPAN 

From  Japan  reports  are  current  that 
the  restrictions  recently  tightened  around 
international  commerce  everywhere  in  the 
world  have  produced  "a  slight  contraction 
of  the  remarkable  expansion  of  Japanese 
production  and  commerce."  Cotton-mills 
are  curtailing  operations,  and  there  art 
signs  of  reaction.  Official  statistics  show- 
that  the  high  peak  was  reached  in  Septem- 
ber, when  Japanese  exports  were  I 
060,956  and  imports  $51,108,616.  These 
were  the  highest  totals  ever  recorded 
in  both  moA'ements  of  trade.  October 
exports  were  $73,623,095,  this  October 
being  the  first  in  fiAre  years  in  which  the 
total  of  exports  had  not  grown  larger  than 
the  month  before. 

All  the  same,  Japan  still   remains,  says 
a  writer  in  The  America*,  "at  an  industrial, 
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Put  new  life 
in  your  engine. 

When  piston  rings  are  worn  and 
leaky,  the  whole  efficiency  of  the 
motor  is  affected. 


Gas-tight  piston  rings  will  give  your  engine  a  new 
lease  on  life.  They  will  bring  up  its  efficiency  and 
bring  down  its  operating  cost — 'saving  you  25%  or 
more  in  gasoline  use — giving  you  much  more  power. 

They  will  also  reduce  carbon  troubles,  valve-pitting,  sooting  of  plugs, 
noisy  pistons,  and  stop  oil  from  getting  up  into  the  cylinder   head. 

Inlands  save  you  $5  to  $10  per  set  over 
any  other  type  of  gas-tight  piston  ring 

Low  priced,  because  one  piece.  Absolutely  gas-tight,  because  the  Spiral 
Cut  eliminates  the  gap  and  also  causes  the  ring  to  expand  in  a  perfect 
circle,  making  a  complete  seal  against  the  cylinder  wall.  Strongest  and 
most  durable,  because  equal  width  and  thickness  all  around. 

Over  1,500,000  in  use.  In  many  of  America's  fine  cars  and  chosen 
for  Aeroplane  and  Submarine  service.  See  your  garage  man  about 
Inlands  today.     Write  for  booklet. 

INLAND 

PIECE  PISTON  RING 

Dealers — Our  plan  is  a  real  business  builder  for  you — write  at  once. 
Inland  Machine  Works,  814  Mound  Street,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco. 
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FIF9E 


JOHNS- 
VILLE 

ONGUTSHER 


Price  in  U.  S.  East  of 
Colo.  $10;  $10.50  Colo, 
and  West.  Canada  : 
$12  East  of  Calgary; 
$12.50  Calgary  and 
West. 


Fire  may  flash  and  be  hard  to  reach 

YOU  CAN  discharge  the  Johns- 
Manville  Fire  Extinguisher  by 
hand  pumping,  where  there's  elbow 
room.  But  in  an  emergency  you  can  also 
discharge  it  by  air-pressure  previously 
pumped  up.  It's  an  added  feature  that  in- 
creases your  safety — and  it  costs  no  more. 


The  Johns-Manville  Fire  Extinguisher 
is  approved  by  the  Underwriters'  Labo- 
ratories, Inc.  Motorists  equipped  with 
it  can  save  15%  on  their  automobile  fire 
insurance. 

To  the  Trade — Write  for  details. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.         New  York  City 


10  Factories — Branches  in  61  Large  Cities 


^Th  is  FREE 
Shoe  Book 


is  crowded  with  photographs 
and  descriptions  of  Ez  Wear 
Shoes  forMen.Women  and 
Children.    Ez  Wear  shoes 
are   tent    postpaid,  guaran- 
teed to  combine  comfort, 
style  and  quality,  to  fit 
perfectly  or  money   back. 
Amazingly  low  prices. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 


Thc G.B.Simon  Shoe 


1589  BROADWAY 
BROOKLYN.  NY 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needed    in    every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


FT 


H.    C    Li* 


1\ 


The  term  "H.  C.  L."  is  used  often  in 
financial  columns.  It  means  High  Cost  of 
Living.  Investors  face  rising  living  expenses 
and  their  incomes  must  be  increased. 

Seasoned  stocks  of  New  England  industries 
were  trust  investments  before  the  war.  They 
are  paying  extra  dividends  now. 

May  we  send  you  detailed  information  ? 

EARNEST    E.    SMITH    &   CO. 

52  Devonshire  Street  .   .  Boston 

Members  New  York  and  Boston 
Stock  Exchanges 
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POULTRY     AND      PIGEONS      FOR     PROFIT 

Foy's  big  book  tells  all  about  it.  Contains 
many  colored  plates — an  encyclopedia  of  poul- 
try information,  poultry  houses,  feeding  for 
eggs,  etc.  Written  by  a  man  who  knows. 
Sent   for  5   cents.     Low  prices,  fowls  and  eggs. 

FRANK    FOY,   Box    3,   CLINTON,   IOWA 


Your  Home  Isn't  Sanitary 
With  a  Garbage  Can 

The  garbage  can  is  a  magnet  for  flies  and  other 
disease -breeding  and  disease -carrying  insects. 
It's  an  oldtime  menace  that's  inconsistent  with 
present-day  sanitation  needs. 

And  think  of  the  unsightly,  untidy  household 
refuse  that  accumulates  while  awaiting  removal 
to  the  garbage  can. 

Garbage 
Consumer 


rids  your  home  of  the  garbage 
can  and  all  household  refuse. 
Unnecessary  to  operate  till 
filled — operation  costs  J^c  to  3c 
daily — uses  gas  automatically 
controlled — no  heat  radiation 
or  odor.  Occupies  less  than  two- 
foot  space— has  neat,  attractive 
appearance. 

Other  garbage  and  toilet  types. 

Interesting  illustrated  book- 
let free — write  today. 

Buffalo  Co-operative  Stove  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


commercial,  and  financial  level  far  above 
I  hat  of  MOM  lli<-  war,  and  while  nan 

ma\  hi-  t\|)tct(  (1,  the  expansion  1-  perma- 
nent, and  further  development  <>f  indri 
1  planned."  Japan's  total  trade  for  1017 
will  save  passed  tin-  billion-dollar  measure. 
The  total  of  deposits  reported  bj  the 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  Vssoeiated  Banks  at  the 
end  of  October  was  Sl,005,l  10,681.  It 
was  $336,209,!>0o  al  the  end  of  Jul-  .  I'M  1 
The  loans  and  discounts  of  these  banking 
groups  totaled  1835,295,645  at  the  end  of 
October.  They  totaled  $405,064,746  on 
July  31,  KM  1.  Deposits  in  the  Postal 
Savings-Bank  have  grown  from  $100,843,- 
862  to  $202,789,457.  The  not.  issues  of 
the  Bank  of  Japan  gre'w  From  $165,517,698 
to  $334,0i:'.,s«M.  The  Bank's 
reserve  grew  from  $108,251,710  to  $310,- 
584,950.  The  amount  of  bills  cleared  in 
all  Japanese  clearing-houses  aggregated 
$5,362,626,071  in  the  year  thai  ended 
July  31,  1914.  They  aggregated  $15,046,- 
601,002  in  the  year  that  ended  October  31 
last. 

This  writer  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
average  price  of  a  selected  list  of  securities 
on  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange  was  $48.9875 
in  October,  comparing  with  $23.9825  in 
July,  1914.  A  group  of  industrials  that 
averaged  $66.62  a  share  in  October,  1916, 
were  at  an  average  of  $57.41  in  October, 
1917.  On  a  basis  of  100  for  October,  1900, 
a  standard  list  of  commodities  (rice,  wheat, 
salt,  food-oil,  indigo,  tea,  silk,  cotton,  coal, 
copper,  sugar,  oil-cake,  leather,  and  petro- 
leum) averaged  125.75  in  July,  1914,  and 
216.93  last  October,  having  been  157.54  in 
October,  1916.  The  prices  of  wheat  and 
coal  doubled  in  the  year. 

In  the  ten  months'  trade  of  1917  up  to 
October,  Japan  "  increased  very  notably" 
her  exports  of  cottons,  copper,  sugar,  and 
coal,  as  well  as  of  her  premier  export, 
silk.  And  she  doubled  her  imports  of 
iron  and  steel  partly  finished  products, 
and  machinery,  with  moderate  increase  in 
the  valuations  of  cotton,  wool,  and  oil- 
cake. The  United  States,  Japan's  best 
customer,  took  $195,836,939  worth  of 
goods  in  ten  months  of  1917,  against 
$134,732,484  in  the  same  period  of  1916. 
China,  the  next  best  customer,  took 
$127,232,336  worth,  against  $77,553,229. 
Asiatic  exports  totaled  $284, 137,622,  against 
$201,421,181,  with  heavy  increases  every- 
where excepting  in  the  Asiatic  Russia  ex- 
ports, which  fell  $14,000,000.  England 
bought  $80,321,872,  against  $40,376,778; 
France  $37,217,649,  against  $23,548,161; 
and  Italy  $7,048,374,  against  $1,101,565. 
Australia  and  Hawaii  decreased  their 
Japanese  buyings  a  little.  South  America 
bought  $2,890,325,  against  $1,244,146.  In 
the  other  direction,  Japan  bought  $137- 
640,051  from  us  as  against  $80,225,047; 
$6,146,334  from  South  America  as  against 
$2,870,429;  $182,795,575  from  Asia  as 
against  $155,284,054.  European  purchases 
were  generally  cut  down,  but  there  were 
increases  from  France,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, and  Spain. 

MAGNESITE  AS  AN  IMPORTANT  WAR- 
MATERIAL 

Magnesite  has  come  to  the  front  so 
much  as  a  war-mineral  that  it  is  now  em- 
ployed successfully  as  a  cement  constituent 
in  making  gun  emplacements.  Here  is 
further  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  certain  minerals 
needed  in  war  has  stimulated  new  indus- 
tries and  developments.  Until  1915  the 
United  States  produced  only  about  10,000 
tons  of  magnesite  annually,  altho  it 
used  300,000  tons.    The  domestic  supply 
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The  Spirit  of  "Color  Dis- 
cord" glares  at  you  from 
certain  walls.  Disease 
casts  its  baleful  shadows 
from  unsanitary  walls. 


Cheerfulness,  happiness, 
health,  serene  peaceful- 
ness,  is  the  beautiful 
"Spirit"  of  Alabastine 
walls. 


You  can  make  the  interior  walls  of  your  home  express  a  message,  a  thought.  Just  as 
persons  may  radiate  good  cheer,  kindliness,  friendship,  hospitality,  so  may  the  inner  walls  of  your 
home.     Alabastine  is  the  proper  decorative  material  to  carry  out  your  thought. 

What  is  more  refreshing  than  to  step  into  the  glowing  hospitality  of  an  "alabastined" 
reception  hall — what  more  delightful  than  the  sparkle  of  fun  in  an  "alabastined"  children's  room 
— the  serene  peacefulness  of  an  "alabastined"  sleeping  room! 

To  get  the  most  from  your  carpets,  furniture,  curtains  and  pictures — be  sure  you  ask  for 


For  Walls — Instead  of  Kalsomine  or  Wall  Paper 

Alabastine  is  a  definite  standard  of  quality — has  been  so  for  37  years.  Kalsomine  is  a  name  of  a  class  of  wall 
coatings  and  means  nothing.  There  is  only  one  Alabastine.  It  is  put  up  in  full  five  pound  packages  with  the  red  cross 
and  circle;  in  a  range  of  velvety  nature  tints  and  white. 

Alabastine  is  easily  prepared  by  adding  cold  or  warm  water  in  proportion  of  two  quarts  of  water  to  a  five 
pound  package  of  Alabastine;  mix  for  one  minute.     New  tints  can  be  obtained  by  intermixing  Alabastine  tints  or 
colors.     Apply  with  ordinary  flat  wall  brush.     Alabastine  finished  surface  is  solid,  mat-like 
and  beautiful.     You  can  "alabastine"  any  interior  wall  surface,  wall  board  or  plaster. 
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Send  for  Free  Alabastine  Color  Demonstrator 

Shows  colors  fashionable  for  1918,  enables  you  to  test  color  combinations  and  harmonize 
clashing  colors  in  carpets,  draperies  and  pictures  by  means  of  Alabastine  background. 
Used  by  domestic  science  classes  and  high  schools.  We  receive  a  great  many  requests  for 
the  Demonstrator — better  write  for  yours  today. 

The  Alabastine  Company 

216  Grandville  Road,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Alabastine  is  sold  in  30,000  hardware,  drug  and  paint  stores;  on  the  market  37  years. 
Your  local  dealer  is  entitled  to  your  trade. 


Mix  irr 
One  Minute* 
with  Cold 

Water 
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Solves  12  Year  Problem 

For  twelve  yean  the  |>rol>l«'m  of  safely  transporting  the 
world*!  largest  reflecting  mirror  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Wilson 
had  worried  the  Carnegie  Conservatory  officials  of  Pasadena, 
(  alifornia. 

Then  a  SH  ton  MACK  solved  it. 

The  priceless  mirror  when  cradled  on  the  chassis  weighed 
more  than  seven  tons.  Ahead  lay  nine  miles  of  steep  mountain 
road.  With  its  precious  load  the  MACK  started  toward  the 
clouds.  Steadily,  smoothly  it  climbed,  giving  an  unparalleled 
exhibition  of  pulling  power.  In  less  than  four  hours,  the 
mirror  was  delivered  unblemished  at  the  observatory  on  the 
summit  of  the  6000  foot  mountain. 
Tliat  is  MACK  performance. 

But  the  MACK  did  more  than  this.  It  made  over  1400  other  trips  to  the 
top  <>l  Ml.  Wilson,  hauling  every  pound  of  the  hundreds  of  tonsof  material 
used  in  constructing  the  observatory.  That  is  MACK  performance  too. 
The  truck  that  was  dependable  under  these  exacting  conditions  is  more 
than  qualified  for  ordinary  hauls. 

MACK  capacities:  1  to  VA  tons;  with  trailers,  to  15  tons.  Write  to  Depart- 
ment  5  for  catalog. 
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came  from  California  and  the  imported 
material  from  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Greece.  In  1916,  however,  the  production 
in  California  jumped  to  150,000  tons, 
but  the  imports,  the  calcined  material 
being  computed  as  crude  rock,  fell  to 
93,000  tons.  The  supply,  therefore,  fell 
short  of  the  demand  and  manufacturers  of 
open-heart li  steel  had  difficulty  in  getting 
enough  magnesite  brick  to  line  their 
furnaces,  while  companies  that  mad© 
magnesite  flooring  ran  short  of  raw  ma- 
terial. In  view  of  this  condition  and  the 
decrease  in  imports,  domestic  production 
was  greatly  stimulated.  A  Washington 
letter  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  gives 
Further  information  on  this  subject: 

'The  production  of  magnesite  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1917  exceeded  that  of  all  former 
years,  being  estimated  at  215,000  tons. 
This  quantity  and  the  magnesite  produced 
in  the  recently  discovered  field  in  Stevens 
County,  Wash.,  estimated  by  R.  W.  Stone, 
>f  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  at 
■lose  to  100,000  tons,  made  an  output  of 
about  315,000  tons  in  1917,  or  15,000  tons 
more  than  the  normal  domestic  demand. 
In  view  of  the  great  increase  in  production 
made  in  California  and  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  large  properties  in  Washington 
drere  only  partly  developed  at  the  close  of 
1017.  it  is  believed  that  the  domestic 
industry  hereafter  will  be  able  not  only  to 
mpply  the  home  demand  but  may  be  able 
lo  produce  a  surplus  for  the  Allies. 

".California  magnesite  is  mined  by  open 
•uts  or  underground  from  veins.  The 
larger  deposits  are  connected  with  railroad 
by  spur  tracks  or  automobile  road.  Pro- 
luction  can  be  increased  considerably  by 
(Derating  property  now  in  litigation  and 
by  further  development  of  some  of  the 
newer  mines.  The  huge  deposits  of 
magnesite  recently  discovered  in  Stevens 
County,  Wash.,  are  only  a  few  miles  from 
i  railroad,  with  a  down-grade  haul  for  the 
Dad,  and  are  so  situated  that  they  can  be 
asilv  quarried.  The  Washington  mag- 
nesite occurs  in  beds  like  limestone,  in 
i  hick  lenses  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
izposed  on  hillsides  or  ridge-tops  where 
large  quarries  can  be  opened.  Produc- 
tion in  this  field  began  with  an  output  of 
ri">  tons  of  crude  magnesite  in  December, 
1916.  By  the  spring  of  1917  four  firms 
were  in  the  field,  and  in  August  the  daily 
shipments  averaged  500  tons.  The  out- 
put of  Washington  crude  magnesite  in 
1917  was  between  95,000  and  100,000 
Ions.  Nearly  65,000  tons  of  this  quantity 
was  shipped  crude;  the  remainder  was 
burned  by  three  producers  in  kilns  at  four 
places,  three  at  the  quarries,  and  one  on 
the  railroad  at  Chewelah,  the  four  making 
;>ver  15.000  tons  of  calcined  magnesite. 
Duly  one  company  continued  production 
throughout  the  year;  one  stopt  in  August 
titer  making  a  small  output  and  another 
began  operations  in  that  month.  Now 
that  the  quarries  are  opened  and  the  trans- 
portation facilities  from  the  quarries  are 
being  improved  it  will  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  much  larger  quantity  in  1918. 

"Magnesite  is  used  not  only  for  making 
refractory  brick  and  composition  flooring, 
but  in  fire-resistant  paint,  in  the  sulfite 
process  of  wood-pulp,  paper  manufacture, 
is  a  heat-insulator  or  covering  for  steam- 
pipes  and  boilers,  in  magnesia  cement,  and 
or  other  purposes.  Magnesia  cement  is 
lsed  for  making  the  decks  of  ships,  the 
loors  of  hospitals,  and  the  floors  of  rail- 
oad-cars  as  well  as  for  floors  of  larger 
ureas.  It  has  been  employed  successfully 
n  the  European  War  for  making  gun  em- 
(lacements,  its  advantage  for  this  use 
>eing  that  it  sets  quickly  and  has  some 
esilience." 

iERMAN    RAILWAYS    IN    WAR-TIMES 

An  attempt  was  recently  made  by  a 
riter  in  the  London  Times  to  show  what 
ave  been  the  effects  of  the  war  on  Ger- 
lan  railways.     He  notes  how  difficult  it 
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If  you  use  form  letters,  from  20  to  1,000 
copies  at  a  time  —  if   you   use  office 
forms,  ruled  factory  forms,  price  list-, 
bulletins,    notices  or   similar   primed 
matter  in  quantities  of  20  or  more 
— then  a  Rotospei  <l 
Stencil  Duplicator  will 
pay  you  an  enormous 
profit  on  your  invest- 
ment. 

Through  the  use  of 
this  machine  retailers 
are  increasing  their  sales  and  collecting 
their  past  due  accounts.  Many  have 
doubled  and  trebled  their  profits.  It  is  the 
ideal  method  of  printing  sales  letters  and 
store  papers. 

Manufacturers  are  saving  92%  on  form  letter 
work  and  hundreds  of  printing  bills.  The  use  of  one  Rotospeed  has  saved 
one  manufacturer  more  than  $1,000  in  one  year. 

Perfect  Form  Letters — 20c  per  Thousand 

written  so  that  a  completely  typewritten,  illustrated 
and  signed  letter  will  be  printed  at  one  operation. 


Better  form  letters  than  you  ever 
thought  possible — letters  with  the 
clean-cut  appearance  of  neatly 
typed  originals  that  exactly  dupli- 
cate the  typewriter  type,  can  be 
printed  at  the  rate  of  75  per 
minute  on  the  Rotospeed. 

No  Type,  Trouble  or  Muss 

The  Rotospeed  stencil  is  prepared 
quickly  and  easily.  No  type  to  set. 
Typewrite  your  letters  on  a  sheet  of  sten- 
cil paper.  Attach  the  stencil  paper  to 
the  Rotospeed  and  turn  the  handle. 
That's  all.  A  child  can  do  it.  The 
Rotospeed  has  a  semi-automatic  feed — 
self-adjusting  impression  roll,  an  unlim- 
ited head-spacing  device  and  improved 
receiving  tray — all  these  exclusive  ad- 
vantages— yet  it's  the  simplest  stencil 
duplicator  in  the  world. 

Ruled  Forms  Easily  Printed 

Ruled  forms  of  all  sizes  from  3x5  inch 
cards  to  8  Vi  x  16  inch  sheets  are  printed 
on  the  Rotospeed  just  as  easily  as  form 
letters  and  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  per 
thousand. 

Illustrations  and  Signatures 
Quickly  Reproduced 

Sketches  can  be  copied  or  traced  on  the 
stencil  paper  and   the  signature 


Only  One  Model — 
Price  $35  Complete 

This  one  machine  does  everything  that  a  stencil  dupli- 
cator can  do.  There  are  no  accessories  or  higher  priced 
models.  The  price  includes  full  equipment  and  suffi- 
cient supplies  for  printing  a  thousand  copies  each  of 
twenty-five  different  forms.  The  saving  on  this  much 
work  will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  Rotospeed, 

Free  Trial  at  Our  Risk 

We  offer  to  place  the  Rotospeed  in  your  office  on  trial. 
We  do  not  employ  salesmen.  The  machine  must  sell 
itself.  Write  for  our  proposition  and  the  Rotospeed 
booklet.  Let  us  show  you  how  others  in  your  line  of 
business  are  increasing  their  profits  and  saving  expense 
the  Rotospeed  way.  Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon, 
or  pin  it  to  your  letterhead. 


/ 


FreeTrial  Coupon 


THE  ROTOSPEED  CO. 
592  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  full  information  about  the 
Rotospeed.  samples  of  work  and  your  free  trial  offer. 


N'ame 


Address 


Send  25c  for  cloth  book  "Helpful  Hints  in  English'- — 

shows  how  to  use  the  right  word  in  the  right  place  and 

improve  your  English  speech  and  writing  immensely. 


HOW 

TO 

AVOID 

MISTAKES    IN    ENGLISH 


Funk  A  Wagnalls  Company, 


.>'.  T.  City. 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


On  Sale 

Everywhere 


MR    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

London 

Smokin&Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
FalkTobacco  Co,  36West45tbStN&rybA. 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is     needed     ,,, 

American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable   Discovery  That  Cuts  Down 

the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-five 

Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice. a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, X.Y.. 
has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of  paint 
without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for  outside  or  inside  paint- 
ing. It  is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint.  It  ad- 
heres to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  124  North 
Street,  Adams,  X.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,  also  color  card  and  full  information  show- 
ing you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  today.  AdTt. 


I'h,    I  Uerary    /'/.•  ••  u  /<>/    Man  /» 


Show  Your 
Loyalty 

li  youi   boj 

lias  tfon, 

the  front, 
display 
your  Service 
Flag. 

SERVICE 
FLAGS 

with     one     or     mure    ItftTSi 

•  -.nil  Btat  repreae&Unfl  one 
i>i  \  dim  deal  ones  In  your 
country's  Army  or  Navy: 

Wool  Bunting,   Guaranteed  Fast  Colors 

2%i  fett $2.00    14x6  feet $5. SO 

••    .».75    |    Sx8      •'     8.00 

8xl.»   feet   |19  HI) 

i  heapei  grades  from  »sc  up.    The  Ideal  gift  for 
your  friend  whose  bos  baa  crone  to  war. 

American  Flags 

"Jewel  i1  Grade     Pineal  Quality  Wool 

Humnm.      Brilliant     Guaranteed  Fast  Colors. 

1x5  feel     $3.75    I    5  x    8  feet $8.00 

4xb      "    5.50    |    6x10      "    12.00 

8x12  feet  $19.00 
Lnrgei  ataee  up  to  50x75  ft.  at  prices  in  proportion 

Prices  subject  to  change  according  to  market  conditions 

Write  for  our  Special  Flag  circular,  which  features 
All  Grades  nnd   1'rices 


116  West 
32nd  St. 


.iVUaVvc&Xt&ft 


New 
York 


Grou){ 


GLADIOLI 


FLOWERS    ALL  «1»  1 
SUMMER     FOR  «P  ■■■ 

There  is  no  flower  that  is  so  easily 
grown  and  blooms  so  readily  as 
the  Gladiolus.  The  long  spikes  are 
graceful  and  fascinating  in  their 
great  array  of  colors;  if  cut  as 
first  flower  opens  and  placed  in 
water,  the  flowers  develop  for  a 
week,  even  to  the  last  bud.  Com- 
mence planting  in  April  and  re- 
peat at  10-day  intervals  until  end 
of  June,  and  you  will  have  flowers 
until  late  Autumn.  Leaflet  "How 
to  Grow"  included  in  each  order. 

"Homewood"    Gladiolus 

75  Fine   Bulbs,    Many    Kinds    Mixed 

FOR  $1.00    MAILED    FREE 

to  customers  within  fourth  postal 
zone  (600  miles)  from  Chicago  or 
New  York.  For  further  zones 
add  16  cents  in  stamps. 

152~page  colored  catalogue  mailed  FREE    everywhere. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store 

(Dept.  D)        CHICAGO 
(Dept.  D)     NEW  YORK 


31-33  W.  Randolph  St. 
41-43  Barclay  Street 


TO  regain  health,  to  reestablish 
energy  to  the  tired  body  or  to 
enliven  your  brain,  visit  the  cura^ 
tive  waters  of  the 

White  Sulphur 
Springs 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Long  recognized  as  the  American  Cure. 
Modern  bath  establishment,  finest  in  America, 
equipped  with  all  the  approved  treatments. 
THE  RADIUM,  NAUHEIM.  VICHY  AIX 
DAUCHE,  RADIO  ACTIVE  SULPHUR 
and  MUD  BATHS,  important  in  the  treat- 
ment of  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  NEU- 
RASTHENIA, DYSPEPSIA.  LIVER  DIS 
ORDERS,  and  other  ailments. 

THE  GREENBRIER 
HOTEL 

Open  All  the  Year  European  Plan 

Booklet  on  Request 
FRED  STERRY  J.  H.  SLOCUM 

Managing  Director  Resident  Manager 


16,  1918 

has  been  to  gagt  the  true  po  ition,  aitho 
be  is  earn  inoed  that  up  to  about  six  months 

ago    the    mails    were    able    to   maintain    "a 

t'airU  efficient  transport  service."  Gradu- 
ally, however,  with  the  waning  <>r  man- 
power the  sen  ice  has  deteriorated.  For  a 
considerable  time  the  railways  "kepi  up  a 
time-table  which  was  verj  little  behind  the 
prewar  Btandard," with  the  fans  unaltered 
.  pt  for  trifling  increases."  In  the  war- 
zone  conditions,  of  necessitj ,  were  different ; 
there  "the  service  was  reduced  long  ago, 
if  not  BUpprest  entirely." 

With  the  occupation  of  s<>  much  extra 
territory  new  burdens  have  been  put  upon 
the  German  railways,  and  made  immense 
drain  on  their  resources.  The  extra  ter- 
ritory Served  has  meant  in  extra  mileage 
to  be  operated: 

Belgium 2,700  miles 

1  ranee                  929  miles 

Poland  and  Russia 5,310  miles 

rioumania 1,400  miles 

Servia 750  miles 

These  figures,  which  as  to  Russia  refer 
of  course  to  conditions  of  many  weeks 
ago,  show  roughly  11,000  miles  of  new 
mileage  in  German  hands,  or  slightly  less 
than  one-half  that  of  the  railways  of  Great 
Britain.  It  has  been  officially  stated  that 
over  155,000  German  freight  -  cars  are 
running  in  occupied  zones.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  Germans  have 
built  120,000  new  cars  and  5,000  new 
engines,  "but  this  supply  is  not  nearly 
enough  for  the  requirements."  The  writer 
says  further: 

"It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  to  keep 
up  the  supplies  for  the  armies  and  the 
civilian  populations  over  such  long  dis- 
tances was  no  light  task.  Gradually  it 
became  impossible.  Public  notices  were 
issued  asking  people  not  to  travel.  Still 
the  traffic  increased,  and  the  trains  became 
overcrowded  and  behind  time.  It  was 
in  October  last,  when  the  harvests  were 
being  transported,  that  the  breaking  point 
was  reached.  The  Minister  was  no  longer 
able  to  carry  on  the  traffic  without  some 
drastic  move.  Suddenly,  on  the  18th  of 
that  month,  the  fares  by  all  fast  trains 
were  doubled.  On  November  1  a  new 
time-table  was  issued,  by  which  many 
trains  were  struck  off.  The  Austrians 
followed  suit  on  December  1  with  a  50 
per  cent,  increase  in  the  fares,  making 
80  per  cent,  with  the  previous  one  im- 
posed in  February.  The  Hungarians  raised 
their  fares  from  November  15  on  a  sliding 
scale  from  70  to  120  per  cent. 

"The  immediate  effect  of  all  this  was  to 
reduce  the  traffic  by  about  two-thirds. 
The  trains  that  were  then  running  were 
reduced  in  weight,  and  dining-cars,  which 
had  disappeared  from  the  scheme,  were 
again  put  into  working.  The  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  Herr  Stieger,  speaking 
on  December  14  on  the  question  of  the 
coal  shortage,  stated  that  the  reduction  in 
travel  accounted  for  a  saving  of  2,000  tons 
a  day  on  the  Prussian  railways.  The 
fares  are  about  equal  to  those  charged  in 
England.  Thus,  for  a  journey  of  90  miles 
the  third-class  fare  in  England  is  lis.  3d.; 
in  Germany  it  is  10s.,  in  Austria  it  is  lis., 
and  in  Hungary  12s.  8d. 

"Roughly,  the  whole  train  service  has 
been  reduced  by  about  55  per  cent. 
Taking  at  random  the  service  from  Cologne 
to  Berlin,  a  distance  of  362  miles,  the  fastest 
trains  in  prewar  days  did  the  journey  in 
eight  and  one-half  hours  to  nine  hours. 
There  were  about  fifteen  in  each  direction. 
There  are  now  only  nine  trains  for  civilians 
and  four  'leave'  trains  for  the  military  only. 
They  do  the  journey  in  11  hours. 

"There  are  numerous  'leave'  trains  all 
over  the  country,  which  are  run  daily  for 
military  purposes,  to  convey '  the  troops 
between  the  Eastern  or  Western  fronts  and 
their  homes.  Thus,  there  is  a  regular 
service  from  and  to  Vilna,  Riga,  and  other 
Russian  stations,  right  up  to  Berlin.  On 
the  Western  front  there  are  15  trains  a 


for  the  teoopi  on  leave,  b  four 

ordinar;    fa  t   traini  <>n   the  main  line  !>•  - 
tween  the   Belgian  frontier  and  Cologne. 
Prom  Met/  during  the  day  there  are  eh 
'leave*   trains  and  eighl   for  civilians  for 
all  parte  of  Germany .    Some  of  these  tram  . 
are  nut  always  run  when  'leavi  "  is  stopt. 
Tin   time-tables  in  Belgium  and  in  the 
occupied    territon    of    Prance    present    a 
sorry    picture.     Except    for    the    milil 
trains  there  are  but   few   ordinary  tram-, 
and  these  are  stopping  trains.     The  jour- 
ney from  Ostend  to  Brussels   takes  about 
five  hours  instead  of  one  hour  and  thi 
quarters,  as  in  peace  time.     Moreover,  all 
Borts  of  restrictions  are  in  force    and  no 

journey    can    be    made    without    a    permit 

from  the  military  authorities." 

The  London  Times  writer  had  available 
data  that  was  several  months,  and  perhaps 
a  year,  old.  It  is  now  understood  that  in 
1917  the  Prussian  railways  had  a  deficit 
of  a  billion  marks,  and  were  in  such  a 
state  of  deterioration  that  they  were  be- 
coming unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon 
them  by  the  war.  For  1918  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  Prussian  railway  def- 
icit will  reach  two  billion  marks,  so  that 
they  "  will  have  to  take  a  few  dozens  of 
millions  of  marks  from  the  state,"  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  by  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Finances. 


HOW    UNITED   STATES    BONDS    FLUG 

TUATED  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 

CIVIL  WAR 

Some  interesting  data  as  to  changes  in 
quotations  for  United  States  Government 
bonds  in  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War  and 
later  years  are  presented  in  The  Wail 
Street  Journal.  In  the  latter  part  of  1864 
these  bonds  all  sold  at  high  quotations  for 
the  year,  "evidently  discounting  peace." 
The  5  per  cent,  bonds  reached  110  in 
December,  but  in  June  of  the  following 
year,  after  cessation  of  hostilities,  receded 
to  10234.  Bankers  are  said  now  to  he- 
he  ve,  "in  view  of  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  country  and  its  strong  financial 
position  among  nations,"  that  after  the 
present  war  our  government  bonds  "will 
have  a  sharp  advance  and  sell  considerably 
above  par  as  they  did  before  the  present 
war."  Following  is  a  table  presented  to 
show  price  fluctuations  in  January  and 
July,  in  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  and  1868: 

1864 

January  July 

63  of  1881,  coupon 104    -107  102    -106ft 

5-20s,  coupon 101%-104%        101Ji-109 

10-40s,  coupon 

7  3-10s,  A.  &0 106%-107%        102%-107'j 

1-year  certificates 97%-  98%         93 

1865 

6s  of  1881,  coupon 1094-112%  106}f-108fc 

5-20s,  couoon 106%-110  103%-IOIi 

5-20s,  new  coupon 106'i-llO  1035  i 

10-40s,  coupon 10034-102%  76%-  AS 

7  3-10  notes 114    -117  97 '.-100 

1-year  certificates 96%-  78  97%-  99'i 

1866 

6s  of  1881,  coupon 103%-104%  106'  ,-1 10 

5-20sofl862 102%-105  104',1(H;, 

5-20sofl864 101%-102'i'  103%-106 

5-20sofl865 101%-102%  103' 2-106!, 

10-40? 92%-  93%  97)4-  »9 

7  3-10  notes,  1st 98%-  99%  103    -104' j 

7  3-10  notes,  2d 97%-  99%  103    -104' , 

7  3-10  notes,  3d 97%- 99  103    -104' j 

1867 

6s  of  1881,  coup 106W-10SJ3  109    -1 10% 

5-20s  of  '62,  coup 106'.4'-108  110*  i 

5-20s  of  '64,  coup 105%-106  107'  i 

5-20s  of  '65  c.  M.  &  N 105    -106%  107- 

5-20s  of  '65,  c.  J.  &  J 103%-104%  106'  _.-10S% 

5-20s  of '67,  coup 107    -108*s 

10-40S,  coupon 99%-100  1001 

1868 

6s  of  1881,  coup 108%-112  112Ji-ll«  - 

5-20s,  1862,  coup 107%-111%  1       ■" 

10-40s,  coupon 101%-104%  1065i,-10S7. 

5-20s,  1864,  coup 105', -109%  110    -lllj-i 

5-20s,  1865,  M.  &N 106       110%  ll(r, 

5-20s,  1865,  J.  &  J 104'.,   HIS',  108      109'- 

5-20s,  1867,  coup 104%-108%  108%-109h 

5-208,  1868,  coup 108%- 109*  n 
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CHANDLER     SIX 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


Chandler 
Sedan 


You  Will  Be  Delighted 
With  a  Chandler  Sedan 

THIS  handsome  car,  distinguished  for  its  beautiful  body  as  for  its 
famous  chassis,  is  chosen  by  thousands  who  demand  quality  of 
construction  at  an  uninflated  price. 

The  Chandler  sedan,  seating  seven,  is  convertible  in  a  moment's 
time  from  a  completely  enclosed  car  to  an  entirely  open  car,  or  the 
windows  may  be  lowered  if  that  is  desired.  The  body,  Fisher-built,  is 
beautifully  finished.  The  upholstery  is  in  durable  gray  cloth.  The 
minor  appointments  all  give  the  work  of  refinement. 

And  the  price  is  much  lower  than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  cars 
of  similar  character. 

SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  S1595  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1595 

Four-Passenger  Sport  Model,  SI  675 
Convertible  Sedan,  $2295  Convertible  Coupe,  $2195  Limousine,  $2895 

(All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland) 

Choose  Your  Chandler  Now 

Dealers  in  all  principal  cities  and  hundreds  of  towns.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Export  Department,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  Cable  Address:  "Chanmotor" 
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FOUNDED   1792 


NORTH 


Address 


Your  freight 

problems 

solved 

through  this  method  /    i 
of  shipment 
by  Parcel  Post 

The  only  channel  left  open  for 
the  prompt  deliver}'  of  goods  is 
the  parcel  post.  Snippers 
realize  as  never  before  what  a 

wonderful  convenience  it  really  is;  for  since  the 
congestion  of  freight  traffic  has  tied  up  shipping 
facilities,  many  shippers  are  using  the  mails  to  secure 
speed}'  deliveries.  They  divide  their  freight  con- 
signments into  smaller  packages,  insure  them,  and 
send  by  parcel  post. 

By  using  the  handy  "North  America"  coupons 
which  you  slip  into  each  package,  you  are  relieved 
<>t  risk  from  practically  every  cause,  including  fire, 
theft,  breakage,  and  non-delivery. 

This  is  the  one  really  effective  way  out  of  your 
present  shipping  dilemma,  and  is  worth  many  times 
the  nominal  cost  of  the  insurance. 

For  extensive  shippers  we  issue  a  special  form 
"open  policy." 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to  us  with 
;o  for  a  book  of  ioo  coupons  which  will  insure 
ioo  packages  valued  up  to  $10  each. 

IrLruranco  Cottipoxvy  o£* 

North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

Capital  $4,000,000     Founded  1792     Assets  Over  $26,000,000 

The  Oldest  American  Stock  Insurance  Company 
Writers  of  FIRE,  MARINE,  AUTOMOBILE,  MERCHANDISETLOATERS,  BAGGAGE,  etc. 


INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
Oept.  P,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia 

Enclosed    is   $2.50   for  which  send    book  of  100  coupons  which  insures  100 
packages  valued  up  to  $10  each. 

a     Name 


State 


:  I  am  also  interested  in 


form  of   insurance 


FOR   m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY  WEST> 


2'.'  acre  plots  on  fine  beach  $500. 

$50  cash.  Easy  payments.  Shore  lots 
— acreage  on  beautiful  fresh-water  lakes — 
farms,  hotels.  Best  summer  section  in  U.S. 

Homestead  Trust,  277  Broadway,  N.Y. 


SILVER  CITY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico 

Uncle  Sam  Treats  Tuberculosis  Here 

An  altitude  of  over  6. ooo  feet;  more  than  300  days  of  sunshine  a  year;  winters  so  mild  and  dry  you  can  sit  out- 
doors with  few  wraps  any  day;  summer  nights  so  cool  you'll  want  cover;  mountain  protection  against  wind  and 
sand  storms — this  is  the  great  combination  of  advantages  here,  which  experts  on  tuberculosis,  both  U.  S.  Gov't  and 
civil,  have  pronounced  "the  most  perfect  in  the  world  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis."  U.  S.  Gov't  is  now  doubling 
capacity  of  its  $1,500,000  sanatorium  here.  Silver  City  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Normal  School — a  modern,  progressive 
city  of  4,000.  pure  water,  etc.  Fine  sanatoria  and  all  accommodations  for 
health  seekers.     Write  today  for  literature. 


C.  W.  Marriott,   Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


Silver  City 

New  Mexico 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  (o  dr.  i.lr  question!  ■  ""corning  the  1  tirrri.t 
use  of  words,  the  funk  Si  w  agnail*  \rw  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

1  tenders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  nntut 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  H.,"  Edgewater,  V  .1 — The  poem  to  which 
7011  rater  is  bj  Robert  Sou  they,  and  ■-  entitled 
"The  [nchcape  Rock."  Of  this  rock  Stoddard, 
in  his  "  Remarks  on  Scotland,"  says:  "B> 
the  [ale  of  May,  twelve  miles  from  all  lami-  in 
German  seas,  lyea  a  great  hidden  rock,  called 
Inchcapc.  eery  dangerous  for  navigators,  because 
it  is  overflowed  everie  tide.  It  i-  reported  in  old 
times,  upon  the  said  rock  there  was  a  bell,  fixed 
upon  a  tree  or  timber,  which  rang  continually, 
being  moved  by  the  sea,  giving  notice  to  the 
saylers  of  the  danger.  This  bell  or  clocke  »:>s 
put  then;  and  maintained  by  the  Abbot  of 
.Aberbrothok,  and  being  taken  down  by  a  sea- 
pirate,  a  yeare  thereafter  he  perished  upon  the 
same  rock,  with  shippe  and  goodes,  in  the  right- 
eous judgment  of  God." 

"N.  D.,"  New  York. — Byron  wrote  the  lines 
you  ask  for.  They  occur  in  his  "  Doge  of  Venice," 
and  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Marino  Faliero.  who 
was  Doge  in  the  year  135">  and  was  condemned  for 
conspiracy.  They  form  a  part  of  his  - 
to  his  associates  and  run  as  follows: 

"You  are  met 
To  overthrow  this  monster  of  a  state. 
This  mockery  of  a  government,  this  specter, 
Which  must  be  exorcised  with  blood — and  then 
We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  justice. 
Condensing  in  a  fair  free  commonwealth 
Not  rash  equality  but  equal  rights, 
Portion'd  like  the  columns  to  the  temple 
(living  and  taking  strength  reciprocal. 
And  making  Arm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty 
So  that  no  part  cotild  be  removed  without 
Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry, 
In  operating  this  gr*at  change,  I  claim 
To  be  one  of  you — if  you  trust  in  me; 
If  not,  strike  home — my  life  is  compromised. 
And  I  would  rather  fall  by  freemen's  hands 
Than  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant 
As  delegate  of  tyrants."  .  .  . 

"R.  L.  R,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "Please 
advise  me  whether  there  is  any  rule  governing 
the  spelling  of  the  present  and  past  participles 
of  verbs  terminating  with  I.  For  instance,  should 
not  caned  become  cai\celing  and  canceled,  instead 
of  cancelling  and  cancelled?" 

The  rule  is  for  verbs  with  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable  to  double  the  final  consonant,  as, 
"remit,"  "remitted";  others  do  not,  as  "  benefit," 
"benefited";  but  some  have  alternative  forms, 
as,  "cancel,"  "canceled,"  "cancelled." 

"J.  R.  C,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — " Ddes  the 
German  word  Kullur  claim  relationship  with  the 
English  word  culture?  If  so,  does  it  mean  the 
culture  of  the  mind  and  manners,  or  the  culture 
of  corn?" 

Prof.  G.  J.  Adler,  editor  of  "A  Dictionary  of 
the  German  and  English  Languages,"  compiled 
from  the  works  of  Hilpert,  Fliigel,  Grieb,  and 
Heyse  in  1848,  defined  the  word  Kullur,  which  he 
spelled  with  a  c,  Cultur  (page  127,  column  1)  as 
"Culture,  cultivation,  civilization"  Prof.  Em- 
manuel Schmidt  and  Dr.  G.  Tanger,  editors  of 
the  Flugel-Schmidt-Tanger  Dictionary  of  the 
English  and  German  Languages,  4th  edition. 
1900,  defined  the  word  Kullur  as  "Civilization, 
culture,  cultivation."  From  this  one  might 
imagine  that  the  English  word  culture  and  the 
German  word  Kullur  are  synonymous,  but  during 
the  half  a  century  that  lias  passed,  Kultur  has 
acquired  an  entirely  different  significance.  In 
English  culture  connotes:  (1)  The  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  (2)  The  training,  development,  or 
strengthening  of  the  powers,  mental  or  physical, 
or  the  condition  thus  produced  which  brings 
about  the  improvement  or  refinement  of  the 
mind,  morals,  or  tastes.  To  this  end,  it  means 
enlightenment  or  civilization.  It  is  an  attribute 
of  the  individual  and  becomes  of  national  im- 
portance only  through  the  individual  being  ap- 
plauded by  his  fellow  citizens  who  share  in  the 
culture  that  they  admire. 

The  aim  of  culture  is  to  enlighten  individuals 
and  to  familiarize  them  with  that  which  was  best 
in  the  past  as  well  as  to  bring  them  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  which  is  best  in  the  present.  Thus, 
the  open-mindedness  and  imagination  tl^1 
culture  implies  may  be  considered  as  diametrically 
opposed  to  Kultur,  which  in  a  general  sen- 
notes  "the  organized  efficiency  of  a  nation  in  the 
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Real  7-Passenger  Comfort 


NOT  tlie  least  of  the  attractions  of  the  New  Case  Six  is 
its  spaciousness.     With  each  seat  occupied,  there  is  no 
crowding,  no  uncomfortable  positions.    Each  occupant 
may  enjoy  real  comfort. 

The  cushions  are  Marshall,  the  wheelbase  is  125  inches, 
the  rear  springs  are  56Vfc  inch  understand  semi-elliptic. 


«8 


Case  designers  have  accomplished  an 
extraordinary  arrangement  of  comfort 
features,  which  you  must  become  ac- 
quainted with  to  really  appreciate.  A 
short  ride  in  a  New  Case  Six  is  suf- 
ficient proof. 

In  addition  to  unusual  comfort  and 
car  beauty,  there  are  all  the  later-day 
refinements  found  always  on  cars  cost- 
ing far  more. 

And  every  mechanical  feature  is  of 
the  same  hi&h  rank.  Every  one  is  well 
known  and  proven. 


All  these  advantages  make  the  New 
Case  Six,  at  its  present  price,  a  dis- 
tinctly attractive  buy.  As  you'll 
a&ree,  once  you  &o  over  this  car — once 
you  ride  in  it. 

You'll  find  it  a  car  particularly  timely 
— in  design,  in  first  cost,  and  in  oper- 
ation. 

A  Case  Dealer  will  be  &lad  to  show 
you  this  superior  car,  or  you  may  write 
direct  to  us  for  an  illustrated  and  de- 
scriptive catalog. 
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Family  Model  for  7  or  5  people,  color  dark  blue,  $1875;  Sport 
Model  for  4  people,  color  periscope  green,  $1875;  All- Seasons 
Model,  Springfield  Type,  for  7  or  5  people,  color  dark  blue,  $2375. 

J.  L  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Founded  1842 

244  Liberty  Street,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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It  requires 

fourteen  great  plants — 

working  to  capacity  to  enable  us  to  keep 

A*    pace   with   the   ever-growing  demand 

*    for  ATLAS  Explosives  and  Chemicals. 

^^  Located  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  use  of  explosives  and  chemicals 
is  most  general,  these  fourteen  factories 
make  it  easy  for  the  users  of  our  products 
to  secure  shipments  under  present  traffic 
conditions. 

The  ATLAS  line  of  explosives,  embrac- 
ing all  kinds  of  high  and  permissible 
explosives,  dynamites,  blasting  powders, 
sporting  powders  and  farm  powders, 
makes  it  possible  for  users  of  ATLAS 
Explosives  to  get  just  the  right  powder 
for  every  particular  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  afull  line  of  blasting  supplies. 

The  ATLAS  Chemicals  include  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  mix,ed  acids,  sodium  nitrite, 
ammonium  nitrate,  nitre-cake  and  lacquers.  Also 
producers  of  leather  cloth 

General  users  of  explosives  should  write  for 
further  information.  Farmers,  owners  of  estates, 
lumbermen,  should  get  our  book  "Better  Farm- 
ing."    Mailed  free. 

Atlas  Powder  Company 

WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 

Sales  Offices!  Allentown  (Pa,),  Birmingham  (Ala.).  Boston. 

Chicago,  Des  Moines  (la.),  Houghton  (Mich.),  Joplin  (Mo.), 

KansasCir>\Knoxrille,McAlester(Okla.),  Nashville.  NewOrleans. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  (Kan.),  Pitts- 

burgh(Pa.).  Pottsville(Pa.),  St.Louis, 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 


brmderi   mue,   that  la,  lt«  i  I   mtmtnif. 

tratlon  In  civil,  military,  Industrial  erclaL. 

and  financial  1Mb."  Incidentally  only  it  (mhraces 
■cbolarahlp,  letters,  and  art. 

Prom  the  strictly  German  paint  of  view, 
Kultur  Is  "the  subordination  "f  tin-  Individual 
into  the  mold  of  national  The 

spirii  of  discipline  is  the  spirit  that  bai  been 
cultivated  In  Germany  for  more  than  naif  a  cen- 
tury, Bj  discipline  the  Individual  gives  faithful 
service  to  the  nation  He  subordinates  himself 
to  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  whole  state, 
thus  producing  the  spirit  thai  devotes  itself  to  the 

national    Ideal    "Inch    recent    events    have   shown 
to    be    the    glorification    of    the    military    i 
Kultur  is-  an  attribute  which  the  Spartans  antl  the 
Macedonians  possest  In  large    I  Generally 

tiny    defeated    the    Athenians,  who   merelj 
fleeted  a  culture   of  a   very    high   grade.      Kultur 
dominated    the   Romans  and   subdue. 1   the  GrsocL 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War,  Germany 
unquestionably    had  ample    Kultur,  and   as   the 

war  progressed  Germany  soon  showed  that  she 
hail  singularly  little  culture.  Speaking  on  the 
subject,  Cardinal  JSourne,  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, recently  said:  "With  the  thoroughness 
of  purpose  and  scientific  determination  that 
characterize  her.  Germany  has  .sought  world-wide 
predominance  by  setting  boldly  and  consistently 
before  herself  those  materialistic  aims  which  for 
too  long  have  deluded  and  misled  our  English 
people.  She  desires  her  place  in  the  sun,  and  as 
might  was  only  too  often  right  in  the  industrial 
struggles  within  the  limits  of  our  own  people 
false  principles  which,  happily,  to  an  increasing 
extent  are  now  being  discarded  among  us — 
she  claims  that  might  is  right  in  the  world- 
domination  for  which  she  is  now  struggling  to 
her  doom." 

Cash  for  Back  Numbers  and  Bound 
Volumes  of   The  Literary  Digest 

For  Back  Numbers  and  Indexes  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  Volumes  35  to  48  inclusive,  received  by 
us  promptly  and  in  good  condition,  carriage  pre- 
paid, we  will  pay  5c  per  copy,  provided  we  also 
receive  the  semi-annual  Indexes  corresponding 
to  any  such  numbers  sent  us. 

For  the  complete  Bound  Volumes  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  35  to  50  inclusive,  containing 
the  semi-annual  Indexes,  we  will  allow  $2  each. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York      Subscription  Department 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


™eGlen 
Springs 

WATKINS,  N.  Y.  On  Seneca  Lake 

WM.  E.  LEFFTNGWELL.  Free. 

A  MINERAL  SPRINGS 

HEALTH  RESORT 

AND  HOTEL 

The  only  place  in  this  country  wheie  the 
Nauheim  Baths  for  Heal t  and  Circula- 
tory Disorders  are  given  with  a  Natural 
Calcium  Chloride  Brine. 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure"  for 

Heart  Disorders 

FINE   GOLF  ! 

All  outdoor  sports  and  indoor  recreations 

Send  for  Illustrated  booklet  a 


3terair 

Spring  is  the  time  to 
visit  the  glorious 
"Land  of  the  Sky." 
Trains  are  running 
as  usual. 

PERFECT  GOLF  in  a 
PERFECT  CLIMATE 

Write  for  Booklet  D.     Make  Reservation. 

3h  America  -  -  fln  English  3nrt 


WARD  LINE 

Direct  service  on  fast  twin-screw 
steamers  from  New  York  to 

HAVANA  a1ndcpuTats 

Sailings  every  Saturday 

MEXICO  L°ffiHTLY 

To  Progreso,  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico 

Frequent  calls  at  Nassau,  Bahamas 

Literature  and  full  information  on  request 

New  York   and    Cuba    Mail  S.   S.    Co. 

Foot  of  Wall  Street,  New  York 


ADDING    MACHINES 

SAVES  TIME,  MONEY,  LABOR— Costs 
less  than  the  average  mistake.  THE  RAY 
adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest 
priced  machines.  Also  directly  subtracts. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  B.  &  O.  Ry.,  business  and 
professional  men  everywhere.  Complete  for 
$25.00.  Handsome  desk  stand  free.  Send 
no  money,  but  write  for  20-day  free  trial. 
RAY  CO.,  2126  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York. 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 


Classified    Col  u  inns 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES    HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS®  SALESMEN 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  '  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable.   Send  for  "Pointers"  today.       

AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

$348  ONE  DAY  IN  SEPTEMBER.  1917. 
Ira  Shook  of  Flint  did  it.  Pierson  of  Mont- 
gomery started  two  stores  since  August,  now 
ready  for  third.  Higgins  of  Poughkeepsie 
started  Sept.  18,  2.8C0  packages  first  d^y. 
Studer  wrote  Oct.  1  sold  $90  one  day.  This 
'  -  a  big  year  for  popcorn  crispettes—  Kellogg 
$700  ahead  end  of  second  week.  Meixner, 
Baltimore,  $250  in  one  day.  Perrine,  $380  in 
one  day.  Baker,  3,000  packages  a  day. 
Eakins,  $1,500  profit  in  one  month.  We  start 
you  in  business.  No  experience:  little  capi- 
tal. We  furnish  everything;  teach  you  secret 
formula;  how  to  succeed.  Build  a  business 
of  your  own.  The  demand  for  crispettes  is 
enormous.  Every  nickel  sale  nets  almost  4 
cents  profit.  A  delicious  food  confection 
made  without  sugar.  High  prices  and  war 
conditions  help.  Profits  $  1. 0  00  a  month  eas- 
ily possible.  W.  Z.  Long  Co.,  301  High  St., 
Springfield,  O. 

One  man  made  $2,000,  and  another  $1,600, 
in  best  month  of  1916  selling  VISUAL  IN- 
STRUCTION EQUIPMENT  to  schools  and 
libraries  in  exclusive  territory  underf  perma- 
nent contract.  We  want  a  fewpiigh-gi  ade  edu- 
cated men.  Referenceland  cash  deposit  re- 
quired. UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD, 
Dept.  C,  417  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  60  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days' Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


Salesmen,  for  Multipost  Stamp  Affixers 
and  Parcel  Post  stamp  machines.  Every 
office  a  prospect.  Well  advertised  and  terri- 
tory circularized.  Whole  or  part  time,  or  as 
a  side  line.  Liberal  commissions.  Multipost 
Company,  Dept.  F,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS.  Enjoy 
independence,  big  profits,  sell  high  grade 
Health  and  Accident  insurance.  Premium 
only  $10  a  year;  pays  $25  weekly  and  $5000 
principal  sum.  You  get  all  profits  on  yearly 
renewals.  No  capital,  no  experience. 
Dept.  D-4,  Underwriters,  Newark,  N.  J. 

FARM    LANDS    FOR    SALE 


Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits 
are  made?  The  South's  great  variety  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it 
the  most  profitable  iarm  section  of  America. 
It  is  the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  pro- 
duction and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the 
largest  variety  of  forage  crops.  Good  lands, 
in  good  localities,  as  low  as  #15  to  $25  an 
acre.  Let  us  show  you  locations  that  will 
give  the  highest  profits.  M.  V.  Richards, 
Commissioner,  Room  57,  Southern  Railway 
System,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers  who  wish  to  purchase  patents  and 
What  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted; 
$1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  [for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patcnta 
bility.  Our  four  Guide  books  sent  free.  Pat 
ents  advertised  Free.  We  assist  invent 
sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J.  Evans  S:  Co.. 
Patent  Attys.,  759  Ninth, Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  Patent  Your  In- 
vention. I'll  help  you  market  it.  Send  !<>r 
4  free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hundreds 
of  ideas  wanted,  etc.  Advice  free.  Patents 
advertised  free.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  or  2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 
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Washroom  of  Remington  Arms  Union  Metallic  Co.,  Ilion,  N.  Tf. 


Great  Factory  Installations 
Bear  the  Name  ^tattdatfcT 


IN  the  lar&e  industrial  centers  through- 
out the  country — in  cities  and  towns 
— wherever  numbers  of  men  and  women 
are  employed  and  where  sanitary  plumb- 
ing conditions  are  therefore  most  essen- 
tial— "Standard"  fixtures  are  found  in 


H 


factories  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  Our  abil- 
ity to  produce  &oods  in  lar&e  quantities 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  meet  emer- 
gencies in  quick  time.  Your  factory  san- 
itation problems,  if  referred  to  us,  will 
have  speedy  and  intelligent  handling. 


^taitdaffd"  Plumbing  Fixtures 


//« 


// 


Standard 

Wholesale  Houses 

In  the  cities  marked  thus 
(*)  at  the  bottom  of  this 
pa&e  there  are  Standard" 
Wholesale  Houses  carrying 
in  stock  complete  lines  of 

Supplies  and  Tools 

for  Mills,  Mines  and  Fac- 
tories— also  the  Water,  Gas, 
Steam  and  Oil  Industries. 
Write  to,  or  call  upon  the 
nearest  wholesale  house. 


for  industrial  plants  represent  a  wide  variety — a  readiness 
to  supply  any  requirement.  Our  free  book — "Factory  Sani- 
tation"—  contains  advice  that  should  be  of  &reat  help  in 
improving  your  own  plant  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
your  employes.    Write  Dept.  35  for  a  copy  of  it. 

'tStatt<fat<<r  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home  represent  the  same  hifch  standards  of  qual- 
ity and  service  and  are  shown  in  a  special  booklet  which  you  are  invited  to  write  for. 

Standard  jSamtai®  Iftfe.  Co. ,  Pittsburgh 

Permanent  Exhibits  in  These  Cities 


NEW  YORK 35  W.   3 1ST 

NEW  YORK  (EXPORT  OEPT.) 50  BROAD 

BOSTON 186  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 1216  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN   BLDG. 

'PITTSBURGH 439-449  WATER 

PITTSBURGH 106  SIXTH 

•CHICAGO    1  4 •  30  N.   PEORIA 

*ST.    LOUIS    100  N.   FOURTH 

•CLEVELAND,    4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI    633  WALNUT 

•TOLEDO   311-321    ERIE 

•COLUMBUS   243-255  6.  THIRD 

•CANTON    1106  SECONO  ST.   N.   E. 

•rOUNGSTOWN 458  W.   FEOERAL 

•WHEELING 3120-30  JACOBS 

•ERIE    128  W.  TWELFTH 


•ALTOONA 9  1  8  1  1  TM 

•MILWAUKEE 95  W.  WATER  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 149-55  BLUXOME 

LOS  ANGELES 671   MESQUIT 

•LOUISVILLE 319  W.   MAIN 

•NASHVILLE 315  TENTH   AVE.   S. 

*NEW  ORLEANS 84 6  BARONNE 

•HOUSTON   PRESTON  &  SMITH 

•DALLAS   1200-1206  JACKSON 

•SAN  ANTONIO 212    LOSOYA 

•FORT   WORTH 828-830  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY RIDGE  ARCADE 

•TORONTO.  CAN   59  E.   RICHMOND 

•HAMILTON,  CAN 20   W.   JACKSON 

DETROIT  OFFICE HAMMOND   BLDG. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE KARPEN  BLDG. 
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Wages  of  Greater  Production 


The  advantages  of  dependable  motive  equip- 
ment are  marked  and  manifold — in  the  finished 
product,  in  maintained  production  and  in  the 
good-will  of  every  man  behind  the  work. 

Employees  do  not  welcome  loss  of  time  and 
money  due  to  faulty  equipment  shut-downs. 
In  like  measure  they  welcome  full  wage  for  full 
time,  with  a  little  extra  now  and  then  as  a 
result  of  greater  output. 

Because  of  the  good-will  they  establish  in  the 
front  office  and  on  the  pay-roll,  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motors  have  rightly  won  their  reputa- 
tion for  day-in-and-day-out  dependability. 

No  establishment  is  better  than  its  men,  and 
men  cannot  attain  their  highest  efficiency  when 
impeded  by  faulty  operating  equipment. 

Big  machine  or  portable  drill — whatever  the 
equipment  calling  for  a  motor  of  from  1-40  to 
30  horsepower,  its  operating  efficiency  is  en- 


hanced by  a  Robbins  &  Myers,  the  result  of  21 
years'  experience  in  the  building  of  dependable 

motors. 

*  *  * 

Manufacturers  of  the  better  electrically-driven 
devices  equip  their  product  with  R  &  M  Motors 
for  the  self-same  reason  of  reliable  performance. 
A  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  on  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  washing  machine,  addressing  machine, 
mailing  machine,  coffee  grinder  or  meat  chopper 
is  a  sure  sign  of  unusual  quality  throughout — 
a  guarantee  of  better  service. 

Power  users,  makers  of  motor-driven  devices, 
and  electrical  dealers  find  the  wages  of  better 
production,  better  performance  and  better  sales 
in  the  Robbins  &  Myers  line. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  Tiventy-one  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Robbins  &Mger$ 
Motors 
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Builders  Attain  Amazing  Speed 
with  CURT  1 5  Woodwork 


THESE  must  be  days  of  accomplishment — 
Sunrise  greets  a  wilderness  near  a  great  war  industry — the 
sun  sets  on  a  new  American  city. 

A  building  frame  goes  up  in  four  minutes  by  a  stop-watch. 

Vast  producing  facilities  stand  behind  these  modern  miracles. 

To  provide  material  for  housing  today's  industrial  armies,  we 
can  ship  every  24-hours  3500  doors  and  5000  windows,  each 
trade-marked  and  guaranteed. 

We  can  make  and  ship  at  a  corresponding  speed — stairways, 
built-in  cupboards,  cabinets  —  all  the  woodwork  that  makes 
these  homes  complete  and  comfortable.  Curtis  Woodwork  in 
standardized  designs  and  sizes  is  Quality  at  Quantity  prices. 

The  first  Curtis  Woodwork  was  made  in  a  tiny  shop  in 
Clinton,  Iowa,  in  1866.  Today  ten  big  plants  and  distributing 
centers,  far  from  railroad  congestion,  supply  it  in  ever-increasing 
quantities  to  thousands  of  American  homes. 

Step  by  step,  through  all!  these  52  years,  our  service  has 
grown,  keeping  abreast  of  our  business.  Slowly  we  have 
built  up  a  big  Service  Department,  whose  whole  function  is  to 
co-operate  with  architects  and  home  builders  everywhere  —  to 
show  them  how  our  products  can  be  of  most  value. 

In  our  Nation's  present  great  industrial  home- building  emer- 
gency, the  Curtis  Companies  stand  ready  with  the  resources, 
the  facilities,  the  producing  capacity  and  the  experience  required 
to  meet  the  need. 

If  this  problem  confronts  you,  we  welcome  your  inquiries. 

THE    CURTIS    COMPANIES 

Established  1866 

CLINTON,  IOWA 
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Make  Your  Mind  a  File— Not 
a  Pile— Stop  Forgetting 


By  Prof.  Henry  Dickson 


I 


PROF. 

HENRY  DICKSON, 

America's  foremost  authority 
onMemory  Train  ing  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Dickson  Memory 
School,  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


S  your  mind  like 
a  scrap  pile — 
heaped  up  with  a 
lot  of  unrelated, 
unclassified,  unin- 
dexed  facts?  When 
you  want  to  re- 
member a  name, 
place  or  date,  must 
you  grope  uncer- 
tainly in  this  mixed- 
up  pile  seeking  in 
vain  to  locate  the 
desired  informa- 
tion? And  finally, 
in  embarrassment, 
give  it  up?  Sum- 
moned on  any  oc- 
casion to  give  facts 
and  figures — does 
your  mind  become  a  blank  ?  When  sudden- 
ly called  upon  to  speak — do  you  seek  wildly  to 
collect  your  thoughts — utter  a  few  common- 
place remarks — and  sit  down — humiliated? 
Without  Memory,  all  the  knowledge  in  the  world 
becotnes  worthless.  "Stop  Forgetting"  makes 
your  mind  a  file — not  a  pile. 

I  CAN  MAKE  YOUR  MIND  AS  SYSTEMATIC 
AND  FORGET-PROOF  AS  A  CARD  INDEX  FILE 

— mas'ter  of  your 
mind's  infinite  ram- 
ifications— instead  of 
a  victim  of  its  dis- 
ordered details.  My 
course  of  Memory 
Training  perfected 
by  20  years'  exper- 
ience, is  universally 
recognized  as  the 
most  thorough,  prac- 
tical and  simplest 
system  of  its  kind 
now  before  the  pub- 
lic. My  system  so 
thoroughly  trains 
the  memory  that 
you  will  be  able  to 
classify  impressions,  ideas,  names,  facts  and 
arguments  and  have  them  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 
It  developes 
concentration 
—  overcomes 
self  -con- 
sciousness, 


The 


average   mind    resembles 
a  scrap  pile. 


bashfulness  —  enables    you    to   address   an 
audience  intelligently  without  notes. 

IMPORTANT  NOW 

No  time  has  been  more  opportune  than  the  present 
to  train  the  memory  and  the  powers  of  concentra- 
tion. The  soldier  needs  this  training  to  help  him  to  mas- 
ter quickly  the  multitude  of  technical  instructions  which 
are  part  of  his  military  discipline.  The  man  who  remains 
at  home  needs  this  training  because  business  from 
now  on  will  be  more  in- 
tensive than  ever  before. 
Every  man  in  every  place 
vyill  find  a  reliable,  effi- 
cient memory  an  asset  of 
the  utmost  value.  What- 
ever may  be  your  position, 
send  now  for  information. 

DICKSON  MEMORY 

TRAINING  HAS 

HELPED 

THOUSANDS 

Mail  coupon  or  send 
postal  for  statements 
from  students  who  had 
exceedingly  poor  mem- 
ories and  developed  them 
to  perfection — and  men 
with  remarkably  good 
memories,  who  made 
them  even  better.  Give 
me  10  minutes  daily, 
and  I  will  make  your 
mind  an  infallible  classi- 
fied index,  from  which 
you  can  instantly  select  facts,  figures,  names,  faces,  ar 
guments.  Perfect  your  memory  and  you  can  command  what 
salary  you  will. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ON  "HOW  TO  SPF  \K  IN  PUBLIC* 

This  de  luxe,  handsomely  illustrated,  richly  bound 
book  —  regularly  priced  at  $2 — free  to  every  student 
who  enrolls.  The  book 
will  train  you  to  think  on 
your  feet — to  express  your- 
self clearly,  logically  and 
convincingly,  whether  talk- 
ing to  [one  person  or  a 
thousand. 

GET  MY  BOOK  ON 
"HOW  TO_REMEMBER" 

Simply  send  your  name  and 
address  on  the  coupon  or 
postal  for  this  remarkable 
book.  I  will  also  send  you 
a  free  copy  of  my  unique 
copyrighted  Memory  Test. 


The   Dickson    Trained  mind 
is  as  well  ordered  as  a'tcross- 

^indexed  file. 


|  Prof.  Henry  Dickson,  Principal 

I  Dickson  School  of  Memory 
1754   Hearst  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Send  me  your  Free  Book  "How  to  Remember,"  also 
particu  ars  how  to  obtain  a  free  copy  of  Dickson's  "How 
to  Speak  in  Public."  also  Memory  Test  free. 

NAME 

STREET 


I 

'40  Miles  an  hour 
thru  the 

% 


CITY 


Si' ATE 


city's^ 
streets/ 


"IT'S 

handle  a  heavy  engine 
at  40  miles  an  hour  down  Broadway 
or  Fifth  Avenue.  Sometimes  we  have 
been  in  mighty  tight  corners,  but  always 
our  motor  has  stood  up  grandly.  You 
see,  the  New  York  Fire  Department  uses  the 

HERZ 

PLUG 

of  unbreakable  stone-and-steel  construction, 
with  mica  core  insulation,  and  of  course  we 
never  have  any  trouble." 

The  HERZ  PLUG  is  compression- 
right.  It  is  built  wilh  a  "firing  chamber" 
behind  a  clover-leaf  electrode,  producing 
a  fat  shooting  spark  which  explodes  all  of 
the  leanest  or  the  richest  mixture.  HERZ 
PLUGS  are  used  by  Fire  Departments, 
race  drivers,  aviators  and  the  Army  and 
Navy,  who  must  have  absolutely)  sure  and 
thorough  ignition.  Price  $1.50,  and 
worth  much  more  because  once  installed 
you  need  never  touch  them — they  clean 
themselves.  Ask  your  dealer ;  if  he  can't 
supply  you,  write  us. 

-r^^~      HERZ  &CO.,245W.5StbSt.,New  York 


NEW  MARCH  ffCBIRIT  ftC  ■  •" 

SONG.  Patriots  OrlllllUr 
everywhere  are  singing  it.  Send 
25cforwords  and  music,  postpaid. 
A.  E.  GKAPP   CO.,  104  No.  2nd  St.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


LIBERTY 


tHniimtn 


TT 


ON    WWOWW  PHONOGRAPH 


at  home    with  Disc  Cortina- 
phone      Language     Records. 
Write  to  usfor  FkEE  booklet 
today;  easy  payment  plan. 
Endorsed  by  leading  univfriritiei 
Cortina   Academy   of  Languages 
S'jlte  2176.  12  East  46th  St..  New  York 


Spanish-French-English-ltalion-German 
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>4  magneto  will  mark 
the  dawn  of  victory 

What    will    win     the    War? — The     motors     of 
America — 

A  motor   is  as  good   as   its  ignition    system  — 

If  a   motor  is    magneto-equipped,  it   can    stand 
the   rigors   of  War — at  the  Front  and  at  home — 

The   Berling   Magneto   will   help  clear  the  way  for  the 
dawn  of  Victory — 

In  conquering  the  air,  the  Berling   Magneto   will    help   the  Curtiss 
airplanes  and    many   others  — 

In   opening  the  ocean,  the  Berling  furnishes  dependable   ignition 
to   the   fastest   sub-chasers  — 

In     transporting    supplies,    Berlingized     trucks    are     doing     titanic 
work  — 

In  producing  more   food,   the    Berling    can   help   the    tractoi   lake 
the   place   of   many   men  — 

In  delivering  despatches,  via  motorcycle,   the    Berling    is   of    vital 
aid   to   the    fastest   machines  on   earth. 

Ericsson  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Will  YOU  Talk  For  Your  Country? 


Thousands  of  American  citizens  are  raising  their 
voices  every  (lay  in  support  of  their  country  and  her 
war  activities.  Arc  YOU  one  of  them?  You  can  be 
of  immeasurable  assistance  to  the  Government  if 
you  can  talk  intelligently  and  convincingly — whether 


from  a  platform  or  in  everyday  conversation.  The 
activities  of  the  Government  need  the  support  of  all 
loyal  citizens,  and  here  is  the  opportunity  for  you  to 
fit  yourself  to  render  valuable  services  to  your 
country,  even  if  you  can  not  wear  khaki. 


Liberty  Bond  and  W.  S.  S. 

Campaigns 

The  Government  needs  volun- 
teers with  intelligence  and  ability 
to  talk  well,  to 
form  teams  for 
thesaleof  Liberty 
Bonds,  as  well  as 
to  win  support 
for  the  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps,  by 
public  speaking. 
The  man  or  woman  who  has  de- 
veloped -  his  or  her  ability  as  a 
speaker  is  greatly  needed  and 
gladly  welcomed  in  this  work. 

Red  Cross  Work 

Winning  new  members,  keeping 
up  public  inter- 
est, securing  the 
necessary  con- 
tributions, and 
$  I^T1\       many    other 

CJT~j^>-{  v  ft      branches  of  the 
^iS,  jf^  Red  Cross  work 
~~^  must   be  aided 

by  speakers   who   know  how  to 
win  and  convince  an  audience. 

Combating  Enemy  Propaganda 

Too  many  enemies  of  the 
country  are  antagonizing  our  war 
work,  spreading 
malicious  and 
false  reports, 
trying  to  weaken 
the  popular  sup- 
port of  the  Gov- 
ernment. "A  bl  e 
speakers  are 
vitally  needed  to  counteract  this 
dangerous  influence. 

Supporting  the  Government 

In  all  its  activities  the  Govern- 
ment needs  the  hearty  support 
of  the  people — both  material  and 
moral  support.  The  trained  pub- 
lic speaker  who  does  his  or  her 
part  in  arousing  the  enthusiasm 
and  loyalty  of  the  people,  is  doing 
vitally  valuable  service.  Why 
don't  YOU  enable  yourself  to 
do  it  too? 


YOU  CAN  BECOME 

A  CONVINCING  SPEAKER 


Grenville  Kleiser,  famous  teacher,  guarantees 
this  to  earnest  men  and  women. 

People  always  listen  to  a  man  who  has  some- 
thing to  say — if  he  knozvs  how  to  say  it. 

Requires  Only  15  Minutes  a  Day 

If  you  are  lacking  in  this  essential  qualifica- 
tion, why  not  acquire  it  now — by  mail,  at  home, 
in  private? 

Grenville  Kleiser's  wonderfully  practical  Mail 
Course  in  Public  Speaking  takes  only  15  minutes 
of  your  time  daily  in  your  home  or  office,  and  it 
gives  you  quickly  the  ability  not  only  to  serve  your 
Government,  but  to  advance  yourself  in  the  busi- 
ness, professional,  and  social  worlds  by  knowing — . 

HOW  TO  Make  After-Dinner  Speeches- 
Propose  Toasts — 
Tell  Stories — 
Make  Patriotic  Speeches — 
Sell  More  Goods — 
Address  Board  Meetings — 
Develop  Power  &  Personality — 
Improve  Your  Memory — 
Increase  Your  Vocabulary — 
Acquire   Poise    and  Self- 
Confidence — 
Speak    and    Write    English 

Correctly — 
Earn  More — Achieve  More. 
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This    Method    is    Endorsed   by 
Many  Famous  Men 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  American  lecturers,  says:  "I  have  found 
your  lessons  a  mine  of  great  value." 

Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew:  "I  have  examined 
your  Mail  Course  Lessons  in  Public  Speaking. 
They  are  practical  and  excellent  and  will  be 
highly  instructive  to  careful  students." 

Hudson  Maxim,  renowned  inventor,  literary 
critic,  and  author,  says  of  this  course :  "Your  educa- 
tional books  and  lessons  are  masterly  productions 
because  of  their  extraordinary  usefulness." 

Joseph  P.  Day,  the  well-known  New  York 
auctioneer,  says:  "Your  course  has  been  of  great 
service  to  me  in  my  business  and  I  commend  it 
to  others  in  the  highest  terms." 

Send  for  Free  Confidential  Information 

showing  how  Grenville  Kleiser's  Mail  Course  will  not  only 
teach  you  how  to  speak  without  notes  at  dinners  and 
meetings,  but  how  it  will  increase  your  self-confidence  and 
give  you  a  good  memory,  build  up  and  augment  your  per- 
sonal power  and  influence  and  improve  your  use  of  the 
English  language.  How  it  will  teach  you  to  argue  effec- 
tively and  winningly — to  present  a  proposition  logically 
and  forcefully;  how  it  will  teach  you  to  hold  attention — to 
think  on  your  feet.  This  Course  will  bring  out  the  best 
that  is  in  you,  by  making  you  a  positive,  clear-cut,  con- 
vincing thinker  and  speaker.  Send  this  coupon  for  free 
information. 


Free  Information  Coupon 


Mr.  Kleiser  has  had  under  his  tutelage  many 
of  the  best  known  men  in  the  public  eye — states- 
men, clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  business 
men — in  fact,  men  and  women  in  every  profession 
and  business;  and  much  of  the  success  which 
these  people  have  achieved  is  due  to  Mr.  Kleiser's 
great  ability  as  a  teacher.  There  is  absolutely  no 
uncertainty — no  guesswork — about  Mr.  Kleiser's 
methods.  He  is  generally  recognized  as  the  fore- 
most teacher  of  speech  culture. 


.  FUNK  <a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  161.    New  York 

Without  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  please  send  by  mail  full 
I  information  including  price  of  Grenville  Kleiser's  Correspon- 
1  dence  Course  in  Public  Speaking  and  the  Development  of 

Mental  Power  and  Personality. 
I 

'  Name 

I 

■   Date P.O ■ 

I  Local  Address 

I 

,  State 
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Tubes  That  Outlast 
As  theTires  Outlast 


Republic  Black-line  Red  and  Gray  Inner 
Tubes  outlast  ordinary  tubes,  even  as 
Republic  Tires  outlast  ordinary  tires. 

They  last  longer  because,  in  the  body  and 
at  the  splice,  they  are  made  to  last  longer. 

Republic  Tubes  are  built  up,  to  extra 
thickness,  of  sheet  upon  sheet  of  carefully 
tested,  thin,  live  rubber. 

This  process  also  gives  them  extra 
strength,  and  keeps  them  to  original  size 
and  shape  throughout  their  long  life. 

It  further  insures  against  the  pin-hole 
air-leaks  which  often  shorten  the  useful- 
ness of  an  inner  tube. 

And  at  the  splice,  where  most  tubes  are 
weakest,  Republic  steam-welding  makes 
Republic  Tubes  strongest. 


Republic  Tubes,  alone,  are  good  economy. 

Republic  Tires,  alone,  are  good  economy. 

Republic  Tubes,  in  Republic  Tires,  are 
doubled  economy. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


Originator  of  the  First  Effective  Rubber 

Non-Skid  Tire 

Republic  Staggard  Tread 


Republic  Tubes 


Q 
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WILL  YOU  SANCTION  THIS? 


BY    REX    BEACH 

PRESIDEN1     \  i    i  h  <>  k  s      1. 1  a  c;  I  K 


C0NGR1  SS  or  ..  sufficient 
m.i  n  >i  it  \  of  it  has  voted  to 
destroj  magazine  reading. 
It  has  accomplished  this  by 
passing  .1  simple  law  reestab- 
lishing a  postal  "zone"  system 
tor  all  publications—  a  zone 
s\  st<  m  and  postal  principle  th.it 
was  abolished  by  President 
Lincoln  in  isd;,  ami  by  estab- 
lishing through  a  complicated 
s\  stem  postal  rates  that  mean 
incr<  .im  s  of  from  50  to  900  per 
iinr  postage  increases  to  all 
periodical  readers. 

H\       this      "  zone  "      system 
American  readers  of  periodicals 

home,  educational,  scientific, 
business,  or  religious  —  are  to  be 
penalized  by  enormous  postage 
increases  on  the  weekly  or 
monthly  papers  they  read,  and 
the  greater  their  accidental  re- 
moteness from  the  city  of  publication  the  greater  is  the 
penalty  that  is  placed  upon  them. 

Magazines  have  heen  a  slow  growth.  In  the  process  of 
their  development  and  evolution  it  has  happened  that 
publishing  is  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  East.  This  large 
magazine  increase  in  postage,  therefore,  discriminates  un- 
fairly but  with  great  force  against  the  entire  West — begin- 
ning even  with  western  New  ^  ork  and  Ohio  and  increasing 
rapidly  until  such  States  as  Washington,  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,'  and  California  are  to  pay  nine  times  the  amount  of 
postage  formerly  paid  on  the  advertising  pages  alone  of 
their  magazine.  What  this  increase  means  in  cost  to 
readers  is  incalculable. 

It  means  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  will  be 
compelled  to  give  up  their  periodicals  owing  to  the  terrific 
increase  in  their  postage  cost. 

And  the  tragedy  of  this  50  to  900  per  cent  magazine  in- 
crease postage  law  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  loss  of  readers 
will  come  from  classes  and  from  sections  of  our  nation 
where  widespread  reading  should  be  most  encouraged — 
from  people  in  remote  sections  where  life  is  a  bitter 
struggle  on  the  margin  of  subsistence — where  the  habit  of 
reading  is  just  forming  and  the  little  weekly  or  monthly 
budget  for  magazines  has  but  so  very  recentlv  become 
recognized  as  an  important  item  in  family  life.  The 
terrific  magazine  postage  increase  will  wipe  these  out.  That 
is  the  real  tragedy  to  this  nation. 

I  could  do  no  better  than  quote  the  fine  words  of  a 
Western  woman,  Miss  Arminda  Wood,  president  of  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Racine,  Wis.: 

"The  many  splendid  magazines  published  to-day,"  she 
wrote  in  an  appeal 
to  Eastern  women 
from  the  women  of 
the  West,  "  are  a 
means  of  education 
to  many  a  home 
where  other  oppor- 
tunities are  lacking. 
And  many  of  these 
homes  are  remote 
from  publishing 
centers — manyeven 
remote  from  city 
life.   It  is  the  maga- 


WILL    YOU    HELP? 

Write  to  your  Congressman,  protest  against  this  destructive  law,  and 

demand  its  repeal. 
Get  your  club  or  association  to  adopt  resolutions  demanding  its  repeal. 
Will  you  enroll  to  help  repeal  this  law  that  penalizes  periodical  readers 

with  heavy  penalties  ? 
//  so,  send  your  name  and  address  —  and  a  copy  of  any   resolutions 

adopted — to 

CHARLES  JOHNSON  POST 

200  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


zine  combined  with  rural  de- 
\  livery  that  has  brought  to  the 
{  door  of  the  country  woman  ma- 
terial which  helps  her  solve 
problems  needing  advice  more 
easily  obtained  by  her  cirv 
sister.  Through  this  medium 
she  has  known  current  events, 
has  guided  her  children  b\  rln 
educational  influences  offered, 
and  has  been  able  to  keep  her- 
self in  harmony  with  the  world 
from  which  she  was  separated. 
Periodicals  and  newspapers  an- 
as essential  as  food  to  the 
country  home. 

"Then  again  the  attractive 
magazines  in  every  citv  home- 
means  keeping  together  the 
family  circle.  To  make  the 
magazine  prohibitive  by  excess 
postal  rates  would  be  to  take 
away     from     mothers     one    of 

the    means    whereby    they    have    battled    against    outside 

attractions. 

"Now  just  because  a  woman  lives  in  a  Western  State- 
remote  from  publishing  centers  —  and  of  course  home 
interests  affect  the  woman  most — is  she  to  be  made  to  pay 
a  penalty  in  order  to  bring  opportunities  to  her  door  ?  To 
enforce  the  50  to  900  per  cent  periodical  postage  law  would 
be  causing  mental  starvation  to  many  who  have  only  this 
means  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 

"  Every  thinking  Eastern  woman  should  put  her  full 
strength  into  a  drive  which  will  give  her  Western  sister  the 
same  advantages  which  she  enjoys." 

And  to  this  may  be  added  the  splendid  report  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Commission  appointed  in  1844  r° 
determine  the  functions  and  purposes  of  the  Post  Office  in 
relation  to  the  people  of  our  nation.  The  function  of  the 
Post  Office  was,  it  said: 

"  To  render  the  citizen,  how  far  soever  from  the 
seat  of  Government,  worthy,  by  proper  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  of  his  important  privileges  as  a  sovereign 
constituent  of  the  Government  ;  to  diffuse  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  land  enlightenment,  social  improvement, 
and  national  affinities,  elevating  our  people  in  the  scale 
01  civilization  and  bringing  them  together  in  patriotic 
affection." 

This  was  the  purpose  of  the  Post  Office. 
This  50  to  900  per  cent   postage  increase  on  magazines 
is  not  a  war  tax.      Publishers  were  already  taxed  by  excess 
profits  and  income  taxes.     It  is  not  a  war  tax;  Postmaster- 
General    Burleson  has  so  stated  in  his  anruial   report  when 

he  declared  it  is 
permanent  postal 
legislation  —  unless 
repealed  through 
your  protests  to 
Congress  and  Con- 
gressmen. 

Will  you  write — 
telegraph — or  urge 
the  passage  of  res- 
olutions of  protest 
against  this  destruc- 
tive law  ? 


What'll  You  Give? 

SATURDAY— no  school— yet  Aunt  Polly 
said  he  had  to  whitewash  the  fence.  Work 
on  a  holiday!  When  he  had  planned  such  a 
wonderful  day  full  of  swimming — pirates  and 
things.  But  Tom  Sawyer  was  a  clever  imp 
and  he  not  only  managed  so  that  the  other 
boys  did  the  whitewashing — but  he  got  those 
same  victims  to  pay  him  for  allowing  them  to 
do  the  work. 

It  is  the  most  famous  story  in  the  world — 
every  man  knows  it — every  man  has  lived  it 
— for  to  sympathetic  understanding  of  man 
and  boy  he  added  the  pen  of  genius. 

MARK 
TWAIN 

25  VOLUMES: 

Essays — Boys'  Stories  —  History 
Novels — Travel  — Humor 

He  is  the  greatest  American  who  ever  put 
pen  to  paper.  The  San  Francisco  Bulletin 
said  only  a  few  days  ano:  "Without  his  in- 
fluence, it  is  not  too  much  to  say.  American 
humor  would  be  far  different  from  what  it 
is.  Millions  have  read  his  books.  Perhaps 
.America  itself  would  be  different  if  it  were 
notfor  his  influence.  Looking  backward  over 
his  pcrio  1  he  seems  an  inevitable  phenome- 
non. American  history  would  not  be  complete 
without  him.  There  HAD  to  be  a  Mark 
Twain,  just  as  there  had  to  be  an  Abraham 
Lincoln."  Mark  Twain  has  been  translated 
into  more  foreign  languages  than  any  other 
American  writer. 

Low    Price    Sale    Must  Stop 

Mark  Twain  wanted  everyone  in  America 
to  own  a  s(  t  of  his  books.  So  one  of  the  last 
things  he  asked  was  that  we  make  a  set  at  so 
low  a  price  that  everyone  might  own  it.  He 
said:  "Don't  make  fine  editions.  Don't  make 
editions  to  sell  for  $200  and  S300  and  $1,000. 
Make  -ood  books,  books  good  to  look  at  and 
easy  to  read,  and  make  their  price  low. " 
So  we  made  this  set.  And  up  to  now  we  have 
been  able  to  sell  it  at  this  low  price. 

Rising  costs  make  it  impossible  to  continue 
the  sale  ot  Mark  Twain  at  a  low  price.  New 
editions  will  iost  very  much  more  than  this 
Author's  National  Edition.  The  price  must 
soon  go  up.  So  a  t  at  once.  You  must  sign 
and  mail  the  coupon  now.  This  edition  will 
soon  be  withdrawn,  and  then  you  will  pay 
considerably  more  for  your  Mark  Twain.     The 

last  of  the  edition  is  in  sight.  There  will 
never  again  be  a  set  of  Maik  Twain  at 
the  present  low  price.  Now — not  to- 
morrow—  is  the  time  to  send  the 
coupon  to  get  your  Mark  Twain. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Est.  1817  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Sq.,  New  York.  Lit.  Dig.  3-28-18 
Send  me.  all  charges  prepaid,  a  set  of  Mark  Twain  in 
25  volumes,  illustrated,  bound  in  handsome  green  cloth, 
stamped  in  gold,  with  trimmed  edges.  If  not  satisfac- 
tory. I  will  return  them  at  your  expense.  Otherwise  1  will 
send  you  $1  within  five  days  and  $2  a  month  for  four- 
teen months,  thus  getting  the  benefit  of  your  sale  price. 

Name 

Add  ress ........ 

Occupation 

-f.?.r  °.?r  bf»utiful  red  half-leather  binding  change  terms  to  $2.50 
within  five  days  and  $3.00  a  month  for  20  months. 
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What  I  Would  Do  About 
Miserable  Marriages" 


By  Brann,  the  Iconoclast 


"There  are  probably  a  million  women  marital  misery.  I  pounding 
in  this  land  .  .  .  who  conceive  chil-  away  vigorous!)  al  the  shadow,  leaving 
dren  in  hate  of  husbanda  they  abhor,  the  substance  untouched, 
bring  them  forth  in  bitterness  of  .-pint  to  e  foolish  philosophers  appear  to  be 
be  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  discord  .  .  .  harboring  the  hallucination  thai  where  di- 
yet  the  purists  and  pietiste  'view  with  voroe  is  not  difficult,  husbands  and  wivi 
alarm'  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  are  taken  <>n  trial  .  .  .  and  thai  where 
of  divorces;  arc  weeping  because  women  it  is  next  t<>  imposaabli  k  tin- mar- 
will  not  suffer  :n  silence  a  loud-  riage  bond   it    is  regarded  with 

age   thai     is    bestial     .     .     .     that               ^^^^  (treat  er   veneration   and    entered 

of  loveless  marriage.                             mL    V^x  into  with  much  greater  caution 

"And   what    remedy    do     they  >^           .     .     .     I>ut     it     is    an     insult      to 

propose?     Uniform  divorce  laws         /  ^        the    better    class    of    American 
and  a  reduction  of  the  number       U       I  J£.    K       women  to  suggest  thai  any  law 

of    causes    for    which     marital        ■  %       could  >o  demoralize  them   thai 

bonds  may   he  legally   broken.               ™~  i       they    would     deliberately    wed 

This    would     he  equivalent   to        9  Ki-  ,.                 men  with  whom  they  did  not  ex- 

cnac'in','     a      law      that      people           ^^M»  pert   to  pass  their  live-. 

should   not  summon  a  physician             ^Hkw  "Wedlock    is   holy   only  where 

except   in   certain    dire    exigen-  there  exists  mutual  love  and  ie- 

cis.     Those  who  would  elevate         ^^^L«_W  spect.     .     .     .     Only  such  unions 

public      morals      by     repressing        £^M  |*/'             should  endure.     .         .    Thenuin- 

le<tal    separations    appear    to        W^^^^^m  Ixt  of  divorces    .    .    .    argues. not 

consider     lax     divorce    laws    the  '                   that    divorce    laws    are   too   lax, 
cause   rather  than    the    resull    Of           Brann,  the  Iconoclast            but    that    society  is   rotten." 

He  Made  the  World  Blush  For  Shame 

The  above  is  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  hun-  You  will  be  held  spellbound  by  bis  Bheer  audac- 
dredsof  articles  written  by  Brann, the  Iconoclast.  ity.  You  will  wonder  at  his  wizardry  of  words — 
It  is  reprinted  here  to  show  the  sledge-hammer  his  mastery  of  language  you  will  absorb  some- 
way in  which  he  pounded  home  his  beliefs.  thing  of  his  magic  to  express  your  thoughts  in 
Brann  found  life  a  hideous  thing  of  evil.     Vice  speech  and  writing. 

and  sham,  cloaked  in  the  purple  robe  of  Hypoc-  The  most  remarkab'eof  his  writings  have  been 
risy,  Stalked  through  society,  leaving  behind  a  collected  and  published  in  two  volumes  by  his 
crimson  trail  of  misery.  Amongst  the  lowest  of  friends.  A  limited  edition  is  available  at  a  special 
humanity  he  saw  abject  despair — in  high  places  price.  But  you  need  send  qo  money  in  advance, 
he  saw  corruption.  He  saw  scions  of  society  Merelymaif  the  coupon  below  or  a  postcard,  and 
bartering  their  manhood  for  a  title  -he  saw  lion-  the  two  volumes,  each  containing  4 ( >4  page-,  will 
ored  lawmakers  sit  in  solemn  conclave  and  make  be  mailed  prepaid  for  free  examination. 
a  mockery  of  the  sacredness  of  womanhood.  If  you  decide  to  keep  them  send  only  $4.00, 
"What's  wrong  with  the  world?"  he  cried.  "My  the  small  sum  asked— otherwise,  return  the  books 
,  what's  right?"                          .  in  five  days. 

In  the  consuming  fury  he  threw  himself  upon  Over  50.(100   people  already  own  these  books, 

the  forces  of  wickedness.     He  tore  off  the  cloak  Surely    you    want    to    examine     them    at     least. 

of  Hypocrisy   and   exposed    the   world   in  all  its  Simply  mail   the   coupon,  or  a    card— at    onct — - 

rottenness.      In    burning    letters    of    flame    he  while    this    amazing    offer    is    open— before    the 

wrote   the    TRUTH  !      Society    was    startled.  edition  is  gone.     Address  Bera  Brothers.  Pul>- 

shocked,    astounded.       Men    and    women,    dis-  lishers,  Dept.  13,  Waco,  Texas. 

covered  in  their  guilt,  hid  their  fares  in  shame.  

The  narrow-minded  cried  out  in  alarm.  ;     H£RZ  BRQS     D          13   w          Texog 

\,  ith  utter  disregard  for  the  opinions  <>t  any-  ,    G(.nlll.mi.n .  ^^  me  tn„  ,w.0  volumes of  Rrann,  thl.  ,„„,.. 

one,  heedless  of  restraint,  he  bore  on  his  flaming  l    prepaid,   i  win  <  ith.-r  return  the  books  in  n»e  imjt  mttmt  i  receive 

.           ,           xt                                       i        12        n           t<i         i       it     .        f  i       thorn  or  will  srntl  you  $4. Or). 

torch.     He  was  stopped — finally,    rhe  bullet  of  I 

an  enemy  found  its  mark,  and   to  the  supreme  I     Name 

power  of  death  was  yielded  the  life  that  no  mor-  I 

tal  could  control.    But  his  writings  still  live — the         I     Address 

startling  portrayal  of  life  as  he  saw  it. 

Whatever  vour  creed,  your  politics,  vour  sta-        I    cit>' sute 

tion  in  life,  you  must  know  Brann.  the  Iconoclast.  I    NoTK :  \i  i'S,^  the  ""  bound  in  half  morocco- chan8'  uo° 


THE   DIGEST   SCHOOL   DIRECTORY   INDEX 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  announce- 
ments appear  in  The  Digest  during  March.  March  2nd  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each  school  and  jives 
complete  information.  We  suggest  that  you  refer  to  it  or  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the 
institutions  listed  below,  whose  addresses  we  repeat. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES  SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERING 

D.  C...  .Paul  Institute,  N.Y...  .Bryant  School  for  Stammering, 

2107  S  St..  N.W.,  Washington  „.          „  „,  c  .      ,2f<>  uc\     lh  M  •  N.Y.  City 

National  Park  Seminary,  ^  Is-  ■  ■  -N.  W.  School  for  Stammerers 

Box  157.  Washington  Milwaukee 

M  \ss... Lasell  Seminary Auburndale  SUMMER  CAMPS  &  SCHOOLS 

Va Randolph-Macon  Institute    .     Danville  FOR   BOYS 

Wis Milwaukee-Downer  College. Milwaukee  Ind.  ..  .Culver  Summer  Schools Culver 

Interlaken  Camp     ,. .  .    Rolling  Prairie 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS  Maine. Camp  Katahdin Harrison 

..           ou  ,       ,   „  .      ,      „            ,,  r     ..      ,.  Winona  Camp  for  Eoys — Moose  Pond 

Minn... Shattuck  School.    -Drawer  F.  Faribault  K   H..   South  Pound  Cabins Fitzwilliam 

-Mo Kemper  Military  School,  Camp  Wachusett    Holdernesa 

•or     „      -u  ™-r.         c  u     i'"  N.Y.  »  Ethan  Allen  Training  School  Sain;,  rti.s 

Wentworth  Military  School,  Junior  Plattsburg Plattslmru 

o.  t  uby\^^unf°S  A\'.;-/-Lr?',n|t(?!}  CampPok-O'-MoonsHne  .     Willsboro 

U  is.    .  St.  John  s  Mil.Acad.,  Box  12C.  Delafield  Repton  Naval  Camp  .   .Lake  Champlain 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  Pa         Dan  Beard  Outdoor  School 

uwisu-vu^b  ^■v-.  m-^-^,^^,  (,j  Bowne  Avenue,  Flushing.  L.  I. 

X.  Y.     Eastman  School,  Box  646.  Poughkeepsie  SUMMER  CAMPS  &  SCHOOLS 

PROFESSIONAL*  VOCATIONAL  CoNN     M,ss  H^nd^^Marct  s 

III N. W. Univ. School  of  Oratory  AtPhvs.Ed.  Summer  School     Thompson 

Evanston  Maine. Wyonegonic  Camp  for  Girls. Moose  Pond 

X.  Y. .  Henderson  School  of  Oratory,  Mass.    Quanset  Camp So.  Orleans 

Aeolian  Hall.  New  York  City  Sea  Pines  Camp Brewster 

Mass.  .Sargent  School  of  Phys.  Education,  X.  Y.     Miss  Mason's  Summer  School 

Cambridge  Tarrytown 

TENN...Vanderbilt  Univ.  School  of  Religion,  \'r Aloha  Camps So.  Fairlee 

Nashville  Tela-Wauket  Camp Roxbury 
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THE  AUTOCAR  MOTOR  TRUCK 


Adams  Express  Company  purchased  their  first  Autocai  in  1909 
they  now  operate  550  Autocars 


Morris  St  Company  use 
Autocars  in  Chicago  and  in 
forty  of  their  branch  cities 


One  of  the  Autocars  with  power 
dump  body  used  at  the  plant  of 
Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.: 
makers  of  the  famous  "Yale  Locks" 


IV2-2  TONS 

CHASSIS  $2050 

rT^ODAY  orders  are  placed  with  the 
-*  business  houses  that  ship  and 
deliver  their  merchandise  promptly 
and  efficiently— therefore,  the  univer- 
sal use  of  motor  trucks. 

The  demand  is  for  reliable  motor 
trucks  built  by  responsible  manufac- 
turers. The  purchaser  of  trucks  has 
a  right  to  look  to  the  manufacturer 
for  satisfactory  after-sale  service. 

More  than  6000  American  business  houses  use 
The  Autocar  Motor  Truck,  in  quantities  of 
from  1  to  550  each;  department  stores,  grocers, 
manufacturers,  farmers,  coal  dealers,  contrac- 
tors, express  companies,  oil  refiners — hundreds 
of  different  industries. 

The  Autocar  is  built  in  its  entirety  by  The 
Autocar  Company — the  responsibility  is  undi- 
vided and  after-sale  service  is  assured. 

A  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  AUTOCAR  CATALOGUE  HAS 

JUST   BEEN   PUBLISHED,    LISTING,  IN   PART,  THE 

6000    USERS   OF  THE   AUTOCAR   MOTOR   TRUCK. 

WRITE   FOR   A   COPY 

The  Autocar  Company 


Established    1897 


ARDMORE,  PA. 


FACTORY  SALES  AND  SERVICE  BRANCHES 


Autocars  distribute  Texaco  products  at  different  branches 
■   of  the  Texas  Company 


New  York 
Brooklyn 
Boston 
Providence 


Newark 
Philadelphia 
Atlantic  City 


Wilmington 

Allentown 

Baltimore 


Washington 

Pittsburgh 

Chicago 


San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 
Fresno 


Represented  by  dealers  at  other  points 
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WHEN    TIIK     FIRST    GERMAN     PRISONERS    WERE    TAKEN     BY    OIK     BOYS. 
Private  Bill  Johnson,  of  Podunk,  U.S.A. — ••  if  only  mother  and  m>  best  girl  could  see  me  now." 

— Morris  in  the  New   York  t:ri<m,<i  Mail. 


"TptJATC.  *3  a  .\  ear.  in  advance;  six  months.  *1.7.">:  three  mom  lis.  $1 ; 
*  single  copy.  10  cents;  postage  to  Canada.  85  cents  a  year; 
otherforeign  postage,  $2.00a  year.  BACK  NUMBERS,  not  over  three  months 
old.  25  cents  each:  over  three  months  old.  $1.00  each.  QUARTERLY 
INDEXES  will  be  sent  free  to  subscribers  who  apply  for  them.  RECEIPT 
of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address-label 
subscription  including  the  month  named.  CAUTION:  If  date  is  not 
properly  extended  after  each  payment,  notify  publishers  promptly.  In- 
structions for  RENEWAL,  DISCONTINUANCE,  or  CHANGE  OF  AD- 
DRESS should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  date  they  are  to  go  into  effect. 
Both  old  and  new  addresses  must  always  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE:  We 
find  that  many  of  our  subscribers  prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  in- 
ten-upted  and  their  files  broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expira- 


tion. Notwithstanding  this,  i;  is  not  assumed  thai  continuous  service 
is  desired:  still,  subscribers  are  expected  to  notify  us  with  reasonable 
promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  required.  PRESENTATION 
COPIES:  Many  i>ersons  subscribe  for  Mends,  intending  that  the  paper 
shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are  given  to  this  effect . 
they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

Published    weekly    by    Funk    &    Wagnalls    Company.    354-360    Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  Salisbury  Square,  London.  E.  ('. 

Kntered  as  second-class  matter,   March  5,   1899.  at  the  Post-offlce  at 
New  York,  N.  Y..  under  the  act  of  March  3.  1879. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Post-offlce  Department,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 
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THE    PRESIDENT  — A    BUST    BY   JO    DAVIDSON. 


GERMAM     DEVOURING    THE    LITTLE    NATIONS 


WHILE  HIS  TURKISH  PARTNER  turns  again  to  the 
wholesale  murder  <>f  Armenians  the  Kaiser,  contem- 
plating with  satixfact  ion  the  heavj  bag  of  Utile  nations 
that  is  the  reward  of  his  sportsmanlike  prowess,  permits  him- 
-i  IT  "to  live  again  one  of  those  greal  moments  in  which  «c  can 
reverently  admire  God's  hand  in  history."  Moreover,  with 
"gratitude  toward  God"  in  his  heart,  he  faces  t  be  future  "  firm  I  v 
i ru si iiitc  in  the  sword."  The  phrase,  "no  annexations  and  no 
indemnities,"  was  still  on  its  lips  when  Germany  closed  it- 
mailed  list  over  Russia's  Baltic  provinces,  Finland.  Poland, 
the  Ukraine,  and  Roumania,  and  now  the  same  clutching  men- 
ace seems  to  !><•  moving  toward  Sweden.  Norwaj  .  and  Denmark. 
"None  of  the  little  states  now  being  carved  out  of  Russia  will 
have  a  chance  of  real  independence,  w  hat  ever  political  camouflage 
may  1h>  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  a  pretense  of  leaving  them 
free."  says  the  Chicago   Evening  /'«.</.  which  adds:    "But    the 

blackest.  1>I liesl   feature  of  this  work  of  subjugation   i>  seen 

in  the  deliberate  effort  to  eliminate  national  spirit  and  annihilate 
national  virility  ;t-  a  preliminary  to  forcing  a  made-in-German} 
independence  upon  those  Mates  that  are  most  reluctant  to 
receive  it  from  such  a  source."  "Germany  still  knows  nothing 
hut  the  right  of  might,  ami  the  war  against  the  German  official 
state  of  mind  lias  just  begun,"  remarks  the  Chicago  Herald. 

Peculiarly  tragic,  our  press  agree,  is  the  case  of  Roumania, 
forced  by  Russia's  collapse  to  accept  any  peace  terms  that  the 
Central  Powers  offered.  Her  farewell  to  the  world  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  >a\  s  the  New  York  World,  is:  "Do  not  think 
too  ill  of  us;  we  could  not  help  ourselves."  "Roumania  is  a 
victim  (tf  the  Russian  revolution,  just  as  she  was  a  victim  of 
Russian  treachery  when  she  was  induced  to  enter  the  war  and 
was  then  betrayed  to  the  enemy  by  the  Czar's  ministers."  sa  v  s 
the  St.  Louis  Star.  Imperial  Russia  failed  to  supply  her  with 
promised  munitions  and  military  aid  and  Revolutionary  Russia 
attacked  her  because  she  forbade  fraternization  between  her 
troops  and  the  Teutonic  soldiers.  Moreover,  as  the  Springfield 
A'<  publican  notes: 

"Further  resistance  was  under  the  circumstances  impossible 
for  Roumania.  not  because  it  lacked  an  army,  but  because  it  had 
no  longer  support  or  even  a  base  of  operations.  Since  the  defeat 
of  191ft  in  which  a  great  part  of  it-  territory  was  lost.it  has 
depended  upon  Russia  for  support  ami  supplies,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  Russia  its  army  could  have  continued  to  give  valuable 
service,  like  the  Belgian  Army  under  like  conditions.  When  the 
Ukraine,  on  the  one  side,  made  peace  and,  on  the  other,  t  he 
Bolsheviki  in  Bessarabia  made  civil  war.  the  ground  was  cut 
from  under  Roumania' s  position,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  now 
reluctantly  signed  is  the  inevitable  consequence." 

In  their  preliminary  form — and  German  terms  have  a  way 
of  becoming  more  drastic  with  each  amendment — the  peace 
terms  are: 

"1.  Roumania  cedes  to  the  Central  Allied  Powers  Dobrudja 
as  far  as  the  Danube. 

"2.  The  Powers  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  will  provide  and 
maintain  a  trade  route  for  Roumania  by  way  of  Constanza  to  the 
Black  Sea. 

'"■i.  The  frontier  rectifications  demanded  by  Austria-Hungary 
on  the  frontier  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Roumania  are 
accepted  in  principle  by  Roumania. 

"4.  Economic  measures  corresponding  to  the  situation  are 
conceded  in  principle. 

"o.  The  Roumanian  Government  undertakes  to  demobilize 
immediately  at  least  eight  divisions  of  the  Roumanian  Army. 
Control  of  the  demobilization  will  be  undertaken  jointly  by  the 


upper    command     of    Field-Marshal    von    Mackensen's    Armj 

group   and    the    Roumanian  chief  arm  v     command.      Afl    -ooii    kg 

pcaci    i-  restored  between  Russia  and  Roumania   the  remaining 

part- of  the  Roumanian  Ariuv    also  will   be  demobilized   in   so  far 
a-    thej    an     not    required    for   scouritj    service   on    the    b'u 
Roumanian  frontier. 

■(>.  The   Roumanian  troop- an    to  evacuate  immediately    tin 
territorj  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  occupied  by  them. 

"7.  The  Roumanian  Government  undertakes  to  support  with 
all  its  strength  the  transporl  of  troops  of  the  Central   Powi 
through  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  to  Odessa. 

"V  Roumania  undertake-  immediately  to  dismiss  t hi  officers 
of  the  Power-  who  are  at  war  with  the  Quadruple  Allianc  -till 
in  the  Roumanian  service.  Tin  safe  conduct  of  these  officers  is 
assured  b\  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  This  treaty  enter-  into 
operation  immediately." 

These,  remarks  the  Detroit  Journal 

"Are  not  terms  imposed  hv  a  nation  which  for  three  years 
fought  a  'war  of  defense."  The}  are  not  the  term-  of  the  na- 
tion which  conceded  the  principle  of  no  indemnities,  no  an- 
nexations.' The\  are  the  terms  of  Germany  ^inpt  of  her 
hypocrisv  .  standing  confessed  before  the  world  for  the  shameless 
gorging  and  greedy  vulture  she  is.  No  garment  so  heavy  that 
can  cover  her  nakedness." 

"The  plight  of  Roumania  under  tin  peace  term-  imposed  upon 
her  by  the  Central  Powers  excites  oiih   sympathy  as  compared 

with  the  disgust  created  by  the  capitulation  of  Russia."  remarks 
the  Springfield  Xews,  and  the  Baltimore  American  sees  in  the 
ravage  of  this  Balkan  nation  "the  latest  chapter  of  ruthlessiiess 
that  exposes  the  whole  grish  falsity  of  all  Germany's  protesta- 
tions of  desire  for  a  peace  that  would  comport  with  the  right  - 
and  interests  of  all  concerned."  "Roiimania's  peace  is  not  a 
peace  at  all:  it  is  a  high-handed  outrage."  affirms  the  Philadel- 
phia Press,  which  adds:  •"The  bitter  dose  that  Roumania  has 
been  compelled  to  swallow  is  but  a  taste  of  what  the  whole 
world  will  have  to  swallow  in  the  incredible  event  of  a  German 
triumph."     And  in  the  New  York  Globe  we  read: 

"Belgium,  Servia,  Roumania.  and  Russia!  Read  of  the  an- 
nexation- effected  or  projected  at  their  expense!  Read  of  tin- 
barbarity  shown  to  their  helpless  populations!  Reail  of  how 
economic  agreements  are  forced  on  them  which  turn  them  over 
to  the  exploitations  of  the  capitalists  of  Germany!  Then  realize, 
you  who  are  si  ill  asleep  or  are  (lead  of  soul  or  confused  of  in- 
tellect, the  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  this  country  is  en- 
gaged. With  letters  of  tire  it  is  written  on  the  heavens  what  the 
war  is  about.  Civilization  is  in  danger.  Democracy  is  in  peril 
of  crucifixion.  Not  more  certainly  was  Rome  engaged  in  a  death- 
grapple  when  Hannibal  was  at  her  gates  than  is  freedom  to-day. 
The  issue  far  transcends  nationality  or  territorial  claims  or 
economic  arrangements.     Everything  is  at   stake. 

"There  is  need  to  suspend  minor  disputes — to  devote  our- 
selves with  singleness  of  purpose  to  the  task  of  overcoming  the 
greatest  menace  that  has  ever  threatened  mankind.  On  this 
count rv  and  on  Japan  are  laid  a  heavy  responsibility.  Our 
resources  ami  those  of  Japan  constitute  the  last  reserves  of  Im- 
periled freedom.  Our  resolution  must  become  hard — our 
willingness  to  endure  great  sacrifice  unflinchingly  must  be  made 
manifest.  We  have  the  power,  and  it  is  time  to  judge  a-  they 
deserve  to  l>e  judged  all  who  would  weaken  our  determination 
by  emphasizing  minor  division-  among  our  own  people  or  among 
the  Allies." 

The  sting  of  Roiimania's  peace  terms,  remarks  the  Buffalo 
Express,  lies  in  the  provision  that  she  shall  support  the  transport 
of  Teutonic  soldiers  through  her  territory  to  Odessa,  for,  "This 
will   have  the  effect  of  making  Roumania  a  virtual  ally  of  the 
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"Not  content  with  taking  Roumania's  life,  Germany  forces 

ii.r  to  kiss  the  hand  that  days  her,"  remarks  the  Charleston 
ind  Courier.     "With  the  possession  of  Odessa"  -which 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  KULTl'R. 

— Kirl)y  iu  the  New  York  World. 

German  troops  have  already  entered — ''the  Black  Sea  will 
become  a  German  lake,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times,  which 
goes  on  to  say: 

"Constanza,  the  port  of  Roumania,  passes,  as  it  were,  under 
the  Imperial  flag.  The  Turks  recently  reoccupied  Trebizond. 
Germany  a  few  days  ago  staked  out  a  claim  to  Batum,  the 
Caucasian  seaport.  Already  the  hunger  of  the  Turkish  forces 
is  being  relieved  by  shipments  from  Odessa.  In  due  course, 
unless  Germany  can  negotiate  peace  with  the  Western  Allies  on 
her  own  terms,  campaigns  will  be  organized  to  drive  the  British 
from  Asia  Minor  and  to  wrench  Saloniki  from  the  Allied  forces 
in  Macedonia.  The  possession  of  Saloniki  would  reduce  Greece 
to  vassalage  and  shake  Great  Britain's  hold  on  Egypt." 

The  future  which  the  Kaiser  sees,  notes  the  Boston  Transcript, 
"is  one  of  the  sword  and  nothing  else": 

"Great  armaments,  perpetual  armaments,  alone  can  main- 
tain such  an  aggression  as  this.  By  the  step  to  Odessa,  the  two 
Kaisers  defy  not  only  their  enemies,  but  the  growing  sentiment 
of  the  whole  civilized  world  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  the  basing  of  territorial  domain  not  on  military  con- 
quest, but  on  the  nature  and  will  of  the  peoples." 

And  in  the  New  York  Tribune  we  read: 

"German  plans  for  the  spoliation  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
taken  shape  with  spectacular  suddenness.  They  are  not  yet 
completely  rounded  out;  for  Austria-Hungary's  claims  on  Servia, 
Montenegro,  and  Albania  remain  to  be  liquidated,  as  well  as 
Bulgaria's  claims  on  Servian  and  Greek  territory.  We  now  see 
the  Teuton  plans,  however,  in  all  their  nakedness.  They  trans- 
late into  reality  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  wildest  Pan-Germans. 
Gorged  with  her  Eastern  booty,  Germany  is  now  the  most 
formidable  Power  bestriding  the  world.  Yet  there  are  people 
in  this  country  and  in  England  who  still  talk  about  the  hopeful 
possibilities  of  a  peace  of  accommodation  with  the  military 
autocracy  which  has  just  brutally  sheared  Roumania  and  broken 
Russia  into  fragments." 

Turning  to  what  were  once  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  we 
may  infer  the  fate  of  all  of  them  by  that  of  Lithuania,  of  which 
we  read  in  a  Copenhagen  dispatch  dated  March  13:  "From 
official  German  sources  it  is  learned  that  the  project  to  form 
an  independent  state  of  Lithuania  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  is 
now  planned  to  annex  this  territory  to  Prussia."     The  Kaiser, 


in  a  telegram  congratulating  von  Hindenburg  on  the  "glorious 
conclusion"  of   the   war  on   the   Eastern  front,   remark*    that 
"our  Baltic  brethren  and  country  men  are  liberated  from  Russia's 
yoke  and  may  again  feel  themselves  Germans."     Winch  mo 
the  New  York  Evening  Poet  to  remark: 

"Who  are  these  Baltic  brethren  thai  are  to  have  full  liberty  to 
determine  that  they  are  Germans?     In  Courland  the  Germans 

are  less  than  nine  per  cent,  of  the  population      In  Livonia  they 

are  eight   per  cent.      In    Esthonia   they   are  less   than   that.      In 
Lithuania  they  are  less  than  two  per  cent.      But   the  majoriti 
ranging  from  ninety-one  per  cent,  to  ninety-eight   per  cent.,  will 

learn  to  feel  themselves  German,  or  the  Kaiser  will  know  the 
reason  why." 

Germany's  intention  to  absorb  Finland  has  been  apparent  for 
;i  considerable  time,  remarks  the  Des  Moines  Register,  noting 
that  Finland  also  has  signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  ami 
that  the  Finnish  Government  has  asked  the  Kaiser  to  appoint 
Prince  Oscar,  his  tilth  son,  King  of  Finland.  German  troops  have 
landed  in  Finland,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abo,  a  port  opposite 
the  Aland  Islands.      Says  the  New  York  World: 

"There  are  few  Germans  in  Finland;  few  Russians  except 
officials.  There  are  350,000  Swedes;  and  Sweden  is  bound  to 
Finland  by  cultural  ties,  by  a  common  religion  and  by  neigh- 
borly trade  relations.  Sweden  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  Fin- 
land's independence,  and  that  interest  and  fear  of  Russian  ag- 
gression have  made  its  ruling  classes  pro-German  in  the  war. 

"Germany's  interest. in  Finland  is  selfish.  In  'Pan-German' 
maps  the  Baltic  is  a  German  lake;  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
as  well  as  Holland  and  Belgium,  are  marked  for  inclusion  in  the 
future  world  Power.  In  the  immediate  present  there  is  a  heavy 
war-traffic  of  passengers  and  freight  by  Haparanda-Tornea  from 
Bergen,  Trondhjem,  and  Narbik  to  be  interrupted,  and  the 
Aland  Islands,  long  a  subject  of  Russo-Swedish  dispute,  are  to 
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GERMANY   TO   SWEDEN. 

— Cesare  iu  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

be  occupied  'temporarily'  by  Germans  as  the  key  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia." 

The  Aland  Islands,  over  whose  public  buildings  the  German 
flag  is  now  flying,  are  thus  described  in  a  Western  paper: 

"The  Aland  Islands,  nearly  eighty  in  number,  are  at  the  junc- 
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tion  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, and  only  thirty  miles  from  Sweden.     Their  total  area  is  only 

466  square    miles,   and    their   population    IS   aboul     19,000.      The 

largest  island,  Aland,  is  25  miles  long  and  •_>'_'  miles  broad,  and  its 

principal  harbor  is  so  large  and  fine  thai  it  could  Bhelter  the 

entire  Russian  Fleet.  No  wonder  ( iermany  considers  t  liese  islands 
a  fine  base  from  which  to  conduct  the  Prussian  campaign  For 
the  subjugation  of  liberty-loving  Finland. 

"When  Russia  acquired  the  Alands  from  Sweden  more 
than  a  century  ago  the  transfer  was  made  with  the  consent 
of  the  European  concert  of  Powers,  but  under  the  proviso  thai 
they  must  never  be  forfeited.  Their  strategic  value  is  as  great 
as  that  of  Helgoland." 


(KKMANY'S    "FREE   ROUTE"   TO   INDIA 
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SHALL    NOT    MERELY  PI     INDIA. 

shall  conquer  it.  and  the   irasl    revenues   that 
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Rut  not  satisfied  with 
these  acquisitions,  Ger- 
many is  now  casting 
OOVetOUS  eyes  on  the  neu- 
tral nations  of  Scandi- 
navia. Thus  in  a  London 
dispatch  we  read: 

"The  newest  display  of 
German  policy  has  come 
in  the  form  of  a  sudden 
broadside  of  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  by  German 
newspapers  and  publi- 
cists, such  as  Count  zu 
Reventlow  of  the  Tages- 
zeitung.  From  the  simi- 
larity of  the  articles  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  di- 
rected by  one  mind,  which 
mind  apparently  is  that  of 
the  German  Government. 

"The  articles  accuse 
the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries substantially  of  be- 
ing accomplices  of  the 
Entente  and  warn  them 
that  therefore  they  can 
expect  no  consideration 
from  Germany.  The  rea- 
son for  this  policy  is  plain 
to  diplomats  here. 

"Germany's  dealings 
with  Finland  thus  far 
seem  to  be  designed  to 
make  Finland  a  minor 
German  kingdom,  with 
the  Emperor's  son,  Prince 
Oscar,  on  the  throne,  and 
to  make  another  Helgo- 
land of  the  Aland  Islands. 
This  scheme  is  a  direct 
blow  against  Sweden  and, 

in  a  less  degree,  against  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  is  in  line 
with  the  German  Emperor's  boast  that  the  Baltic  lands  have 
been  made  permanently  German 

"The  latest  German  move  appears  to  be  a  familiar  one. 
Germany  feels  that  she  is  now  in  a  position  where  she  is  so 
strong  in  the  north  that  she  need  no  longer  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  that  she  may  make 
whatever  damaging  arrangements  she  desires  and  threaten 
them.  It  is  the  same  procedure  she  followed  when  she  began 
bombarding  undefended  British  coast  towns  like  Scarborough, 
explaining  her  action  on  the  ground  that  they  were  fortified. 
She  now  attacks  the  Scandinavian  countries  with  the  excuse 
that  they  are  unneutral. 

"The  Norddeutsche  AUgcmcinc  Zcilung  says  that  the  Nor- 
wegian newspapers  minimize  German  successes,  and  that  there- 
fore there  can  not  be  any  more  talk  of  Norwegian  neutrality." 

A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Time*  quotes  a 
telegram  from  Bern  as  saying: 

"The  intervention  in  Finland,  the  occupation  of  the  Aland 
Islands,  the  attitude  taken  as  regards  Norway  and  Denmark, 
all  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  plan,  laboriously  worked  out,  to 
establish  German  domination  over  Scandinavia.  Pan-Ger- 
manism is  developing  and  spreading  in  every  direction." 


From  the  Des  Moines  "  Register. ' 

GERMANY'S  NEW  EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

Black  areas  represent  territory  occupied  or  controlled  by  Germany,  which  will  be 
incorporated  in  IMilteleuropa  if  (iermany  wins  the  war.  From  north  to  south,  this 
includes  Finland,  Esthonia,  Livonia.  Courland,  Lithuania,  Poland.  I'krainia,  the 
Dobrudja,  and   part  of  Transcaucasia.     These  conquests  open   the  way  to  India. 


VY. 

the  British  allow  to  be  taken  by  the  Indian  I'rii 
will,  after  our  conquest,  Mow  in  a  golden  Btream  into  the  Father- 
land." These  words,  from  a  speeofa  delivered  by  the  Kaiser  to 
large  private  gatherings  of  business  men  in  various  German 
cities  more  than  a  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  are 
quoted  by  Augusl  Thyssen,  one  of  tin-  great)         eel  and  coal 

magnates  of  (iermany. 
Not  only  do  they  give 
an  added   significance 

the  announcement .  issued 

hist  week  by  t  he  <  lerman 
semiofficial  agency,  the 
Wolff  Bureau,  thai  "we 
have    acquired   a    din 

free  route  via  Russia  to 
I '•  rsia  and  Afghanistan "; 

1  >u t  they  should  also  give 
food  for  thought,  as  the 
Philadelphia  Record  re- 
marks, to  "  t  hose  Indian 
patriots  who  are  plotting 
to  deliver  their  country 
from  the  British  oppressor 

into  t  he  hands  of  the  (ier- 

tnan  emancipator."  As 
The  Record  sees  it — 

"  For    this    wealth    of 
India  which  Great  Britain 

left  in  the  country  the 
Kaiser  coddled  Abdul 
Hamid     and      formed      a 

business  partnership  with 
Enver  and  Talaat.  For 
this  he  promoted  the 
Bagdad  Railway,  which 
should  carry  him  far 
toward  India.  For  this  he 
formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Turk  in  the  hope  of 
using  the  latter  to  drive 
England  away  from  the 
Suez  Canal.  For  this 
wealth  of  India,  neglect- 
ed by  England,  he 
plunged  the  world  into 
the  Great  War." 


And  now,  agrees  the 
Washington  Herald,  another  phase  of  the  German  plan  unfolds, 
and  it  becomes  evident  that  "the  Kaiser  means  to  strik e  at 
India  through  Russia": 

"The  arrow  pointed  at  India  through  Bagdad  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  has  a  blunted  head  now,  for  the  Britisli  are  established  in 
Mesopotamia.;  but  if  Wilhelm  II.  can  bury  a  knife  in  a  flank 
of  the  British  Empire  via  Turkestan  and  Afghanistan,  then. 
indeed,  one  of  the  aching  ambitions  of  his  heart  will  have  been 
achieved. 

"Can  he  do  it?  Sowing  sedition  and  revolt  among  th  < 
Hindus  has  long  been  one  of  his  favorite  sports.  He  has  new 
opportunities  for  indulging  in  it  now.  A  Turco-Prussian  occupa- 
tion of  Odessa,  which  now  seems  inevitable,  followed  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  Russian  armies  in  the  Caucasus,  which 
already  is  partially  accomplished,  leads  to  new  possibilities  on 
the  map.  Either  through  northern  Persia,  or  the  route  north  of 
the  Caspian,  through  trans-Ural  Bokhara  and  the  ancestral 
stamping-ground  of  the  Tatars,  Germany  can  send  her  sedi- 
tionists  and  her  experts  in  propaganda  pouring  over  the  Hima- 
layas— if  the  British  permit  her  to  do  so.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  Prussian  armies  will  ever  attempt  an  invasion  of  India 
through  this  route.  However,  the  Turks  are  going  to  have  a  free 
hand  north  of  Bagdad;  and  their  forces,  officered  by  the  German 
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lq  tha  lubruatiuuaj   Film  >*-i  \  it-*-.  New   V.-rk. 

SOME   OF  OUB    WOUNDED    RECUPERATING    IV    \    1'AKIs   HOSPITAL. 

Tiii*  i.v  the  Bret  photograph  t<>  be  received  in  this  country  showing  our  men  wounded  in  the  rc-ciu  fighting.    They  are,  from  the  reader's  left: 
l     Hal.  \  .    New    York  City,   wounded  at  Camhrai:   J.  (\   Geiger,    Kansas  City;    W.    II.  O'.N'eil.   New    York    City:    Charles  Gelger,  Chicago;    E.   \\ 
Darland,  Petersburg,  III.     Darland's  leg   was   shattered  at  Cambrai,  and  lie  was  captured,  hut  was  rescued  by  the  British  in  a  counter-attack. 


General  Staff,   may   be  sent   upon  an  expedition  against   India 
which  will  change  the  entire  Asiatic  status. 

"We  have  acquired  a  direct  free  route  via  Russia  to  Persia 
and  Afghanistan,'  says  the  Wolff  Bureau.  It  makes  no  comment 
about  India;  hut  a  dispatch  from  Peking  some  days  ago  stated 
thai  the  Turk  and  German  propagandists  were  active  among 
the  Mohammedans  in  the  province  of  Sinkiang,  which  is  to 
the  northeast  of  Afghanistan  and  abuts  the  northern  frontier 
of  India.  Here  is  a  sufficient  reminder  of  the  German  purpose. 
Also  the  peace  terms  forced  upon  Russia  at  Brest-Litovsk  took 
away  from  Russia  districts  in  the  Ciscaucasian  region  through 
which  it  would  he  possible  for  the  Germanic  allies  to  gain  entry 
into  Persia,  and  an  advance  through  Persia  would  meet  with  only 
nominal  opposition." 

If  the  treaties  of  peace  being  forced  upon  Kussia  and  Rou- 
mania  are  allowed  to  stand  and  Germany  remains  undefeated, 
-ays  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "she  will  in  truth  have  possession  of  a 
road  to  India  that  will  give  her  domination  of  Asia  as  well  as 
Europe  and  pave  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.''     We  read  further: 

"The  first  link  in  this  gigantic  scheme  is  provided  by  the 
Roumanian  treaty,  which  takes  Dobrudja  from  Romnania  and 
gives  the  Teutons  control  of  the  railroad  and  Black  Sea  port  of 
Constanza.  While  Bulgaria  is  to  get  the  Dobrudja,  the  Central 
Powers  are  to  maintain  this  route  'for  Romnania. '  The  next 
step  toward  India  is  made  possible  by  the  terms  of  the  Russian 
treaty,  which  wrest  control  of  the  Caucasus  from  Russia.  This 
provides  a  rail  route  from  Batoum  on  the  Black  Sea  to  Baku 
on  the  Caspian,  via  Tirlis.  Across  the  Caspian  the  line  is  direct 
from  Krashovodsk,  in  the  Transcaspian  province,  to  Bokhara, 
with  a  branch  from  Merv  to  Herat,  in  Afghanistan,  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Indian  frontier. 

'This  is  the  route,  altho  the  German  statement  claims  that 
the  last  section  of  the  newly  acquired  route  is  via  Persia  and 
Afghanistan.  This  may  be  due  to  present  conditions  in  the 
Transcaspian  province,  but  Germany  undoubtedly  expects  to 
seeure  the  railroads  in  this  province,  as  she  hopes  to  fall  heir 
to  all  the  other  roads  built  by  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  For  the 
present,  however,  the  overland  route  through  Persia  and  Afghan- 
istan will  serve  for  the  purposes  of  a  boast.  It  is  the  German 
answer  to  the  effective  balking  of  the  Teuton  Berlin-Bagdad 
scheme.     The  new  designation  is  Berlin-Bokhara." 

All  of  this,  adds  The  Herald,  makes  clear  the  importance  of  the 
Japanese-Siberian  situation.  "  Japan  must  hold  Asia  safe  against 
The  junker  tentacles,"  and  must  even  become  the  master  of 
Asia,  "'if  that  course  is  necessary  to  defeat  the  Teutonization 


of  it."  "If  we  do  not  organize  Asia  against  Germany,  Germany 
will  organize  Asia  against  us,"  declares  the  Memphis  Commercial 
A  ppeal,  which  adds: 

"It  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as  a 
free  Republic  to  beat  Germany  at  all  hazards. 

"The  most  pressing  peril  at  present  is  the  Hohenzollern- 
Prussian  peril.     The  yellow  peril  can  wait 

"If  we  have  more  soldiers  in  America  than  we  need  in  France 
we  can  easily  send  one  million  men  to  Vladivostok,  there  to  make 
a  junction  with  the  Japanese.  The  route  would  be  compara- 
tively easy.  It  is  not  far  from  Seattle  or  the  ports  of  Canada 
across  to  Vladivostok,  taking  the  northern  route.  The  distance 
from  Yokohama  to  Vancouver  is  4,280  miles.  The  distance 
to  Vladivostok  is  shorter  by  1,000  miles. 

"The  United  States  could  land  enormous  supplies  of  men  and 
provisions  in  Siberia  out  of  Canada  and  Alaskan  ports  more 
easily  by  water  route  than  the  same  could  be  transferred  to 
France  across  the  Atlantic." 

"It  is  not  generally  realized,"  remarks  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
British  Minister  of  Blockade,  "how  tremendously  serious  the 
German  i>enetration  of  Russia  really  is,  or  what  a  gigantic  scheme 
of  world-conquest  the  Germans  now  have  undertaken."  lb 
argues  that  "the  Japanese  alone  can  act  effectively  in  the  present 
crisis."  And  he  goes  on  to  vouch  for  their  trustworthiness  in 
the  following  words: 

*  If  they  are  entrusted  by  the  Allies  with  the  duty  of  going 
to  the  assistance  of  Russia,  against  Germany,  I  am  sure  they 
will  carry  out  the  task  with  perfect  loyalty  and  great  efficiency. 

"From  the  outset  of  our  alliance  with  Japan  she  has  carried 
out  with  great  fidelity  all  her  obligations  as  an  ally.  We  alway- 
have  found  her  scrupulously  loyal  in  the  performance  of  her 
obligations." 

"The  appearance  of  Germany  as  an  Eastern  Power,  following 
the  triumph  of  her  intrigue  with  Turkey  and  the  overthrow  of 
Russia,  is  the  most  serious  political  development  of  the  day," 
remarks  the  Boston  Transcript,  And  the  Xewr  York  Tribum 
affirms  that  the  astounding  collapse  of  Russia  "has  opened  up 
vistas  which  the  most  imaginative  of  the  Pan-Germans  would 
have  regarded  four  years  ago  as  little  better  than  a  seductive 
mirage."     This  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  German  alliance  with  the  Turk  and  the  Mohammedan 
will  now  begin  to  bear  fruit!  With  the  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  Russia  under  her  heel,  with  a  route  opened  to  the  back  door  of 
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India,  with  her  submarines  blockading  the  Mediterranean,  with 
the  difficulty  of  England's  sending  a  considerable  army  to  the 
East,  she  feels  assurance  thai  there  is  now  do  hindrance  toward 

her  next  and  vaster  enterprise. 

"  India  is  her  goal. 

"With  a  'free  route'  for  her  arms,  an  Indian  uprising  is  prob- 
ably the  next  on  her  program.  One  does  not  need  to  read 
far  back  into  history  to  imagine  something  of  what  this  might 
mean. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  such  a  result  could  1m-  achieved  next 
month  or   this   year.      Or  even    next    year.      Hut    every    month 
of  the  appalling  inability  of  the  United  states,  through  lack  of 
ships,  to  make  effective  its  vasl 
resources    to    help    in    forcing   a 
decision   on   the    Western   front, 
makes    nearer    the  realization  of 
Germany's  dream. 

"In  the  face  of  this  situation 
we  balance  and  quibble  over  the 
question  of  engaging  the  active 
aid  of  Japan. 

"That  nation  alone  has  the 
equipment,  the  organization,  the 
men  actively  to  oppose  the  ad- 
vance of  Germany  into  the  East. 
It  alone  at  this  time  can  offer  any 
effective  check  to  the  Moham- 
medan hordes  which  Germany 
may  rouse  to  aid  in  her  assault 
upon  India. 

"The  only  other  possibility  is 
China.  Japan  has  intimated  her 
willingness  to  invito  China  to 
cooperate  in  the  defense  of  Siberia. 
China  could  be  an  aid.  It  is  in 
no  sense  a  first-class  Power. 

"Is  it  to  be  our  policy  to 
make  Japan  at  this  time  an  ally 
or  give  it  a  rebuff? 

"It  is  now  in  reality  a  world- 
war.  The  pawns  in  danger  are 
no  longer  in  Europe." 
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PROBLEM  OF    WIDENING   THE   NECK  OF  TH'E   FUNNEL 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


But  while  Germany  can  show 
a  "free  route"    to  India  on  the  map.  in  reality  this  freedom  is 
largely  illusory,  remarks  the  New  York  World,  which  continues: 

"Who  is  to  lead  the  way  for  the  Germans  into  India?  The 
Turks?  They  have  proved  a  weak  reed  on  which  to  lean.  Even 
the  Russians,  when  in  the  fighting  mood,  were  able  to  drive  the 
Turks  back  in  their  own  territory.  Are  rebellious  native  masses 
to  threaten  the  British  rear  in  India?  For  nearly  four  years  the 
Germans  through  every  agency  they  could  command  have  striven 
to  foment  sedition  and  incite  uprisings  in  India,  and  their 
schemes  have  been  blocked.  They  should  require  new  armies 
to  occupy  Persia,  take  control  of  Afghanistan  before  they  can 
knock  at  the  gates  of  the  mountain-passes  to  India.  The  free 
direct  route  lies  through  a  mountainous  region,  without  rail- 
roads or  military  roads, where  transportation  for  a  formidable 
German  army,  if  it  could  be  spared,  would  prove  almost  impos- 
sible. And  to  Germany  the  seas  are  irrevocably  barred  by  the 
Allies'  navies. 

"India  can  not  be  taken  by  picturesque  phrases  or  geographi- 
cal excursions  in  Berlin.  It  calls  for  a  solid  feat  of  arms,  for 
which  the  German  people  in  the  present  situation  have  neither 
the  strength  nor  the  heart." 

But  the  menace  to  civilization  Ls  there,  says  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  and  "there  is  only  one  way  to  block  it": 

"Germany  must  be  beaten  in  the  field  and  the  treaties  with 
Roumania  and  Russia  annulled.  Otherwise  the  specter  of  Prus- 
sian Imperialism  will  spread  in  time  to  all  of  Asia  as  well  as  over 
Europe,  and,  thus  entrenched,  this  hemisphere  will  be  the  next 
to  fall  under  the  Prussian  yoke.  For  the  moment,  however, 
the  Berlin-Bokhara  scheme  must  remain  a  dream,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  no  matter  what  gains  Germany  may  make  on  land, 
her  power  for  imperialistic  domination  is  circumscribed  by 
being  cut  off  from  thte  sea.  Germany  may  have  found  a  route 
over  which  to  bring  raw  materials  to  her  industries,  but  she  is 
still  shut  out  from  the  world  markets,  without  which  her  in- 
dustrial existence  is  doomed.  But  the  German  dream  can  not 
be  allowed  to  come  true  if  civilization  is  to  survive." 


TO    SIM  I  I)   THE   PANTING   ffU"-BOAT 

r  Took   Jl  sr   ELEVEN    DAYS  for  the  United  Mates 

asporl    Leviathan,  formerly   the    Vaterland,    to  maki    a 

recent   round  trip  between  Neu    York  and  France.     This 

meant,    that    American    Davigators   and    the    Amei  can    engine* 

who  so  quickly  repaired  the  engines  damaged  bj  the  Germani 
had  increased  the  ship's  capacity  for  speed.  German]  did  not 
expect   us  to  restore  the  damaged  vessels  until  too  late.     She 

does    not    expect     u>    to    heat     her    [/-boats    and    r<  people    the 

with  -hips  until  too  late.     Bui 

here    again     America    expect-    to 

break    a    -p  n  d    r>  cord,    despite 

handicaps.  Our  Navy  is  given 
full  credit  by  the  British  Admir- 
alty for  its  contribution  to  the 
campaign  by  which  one  [/-boat 
is  sunk  or  captured  for  every 
one  built.  It  is  doing  its  part  to 
give  each  hostile  submarine 
about  one  ohanoi  iii  four  or  five 
to  return  to  its  lair,  and  thus 
bears  its  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  British  prophecy  that  the 
«'-boat  may  b.e  conquered  by 
August.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
Will  not  June  be  better  than 
August,  it  is  asked  in  the  press. 
And,  alter  all,  we  are  told,  the 
n  'eds  of  the  Allies  for  more  ships 
are    but     little    affected     by     the 

fluctuations     in     antisubmarine 

warfare.  The  continual  cry  is 
for  more  ships  and  for  greater 
speed  in  building  them.  Our 
editors  have  been  repeating 
General  Pershing's  call  to  "make  a  bridge  of  ships  to  -France.'' 
Frederick  Palmer  tells  us  that  "the  outline  of  a  ship  i,s  burned 
on  the  heart  and  brain  of  every  officer  and  man  in  France.'' 
The  plain  fact  that  one  New  York  editor  "would  like  to  proclaim 
from  the  housetops  and  the  hilltops  is  that  unless  we  can  build 
ships  in  unparalleled  quantity  we  shall  never  ge.t  into  the 
war."  An  Illinois  daily,  calling  for  "more  speed,"  soberly  warns 
us  that  "we  are  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by  the  German 
menace,  which  we  so  boastfully  declared  could  never  defeat  us." 
A  weekly  magazine  charges  that  America  is  too  slow;  it  declares 
that  "for  every  one  ton  of  new  ships  built  in  1917  by  all  the 
Allies  and  by  all  the  neutrals,  the  submarines  sank  more  than 
two  tons,"  and  further  asserts,  as  a  Pacific  coast  newspaper  sum- 
marizes the  lengthy  magazine  article: 

"That  all  the  tonnage  now  afloat  in  the  world  outside  of 
German  waters  amounts  to  but  30.(XX),000  tons,  that  the  Her- 
mans are  sinking  this  tonnage  at  the  rat-"  of  seven  million  tons 
a  year,  that  the  efficiency  of  existing  tonnage  in  the  transat- 
lantic trade  is  cut  in  lyilf  by  port  congestion,  that  while  we  an 
saving  grain  millions  of  bushels  are  rotting  and  being  eaten  by 
rats  in  Australia  for  lack  of  ships  to  carry  it  where  it  is  needed., 
and,  in  short,  that  the  defeat  of  Germany  depends  on  ships, 
and  that  a\  the  present  rate  of  building  and  sinking  we  are 
not  defeating  Germany,  but  are  being  defeated  by  her." 

The  most  thorough  and  accurate  analysis  of  world-shipping 
which  has  been  made,  according  to  Washington  dispatches,  was 
given  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  last  month  by  the  National 
Committee  of  Patriotic  Societies.  It  shows  the  losses  in  ahipt- 
ping  during  the  war,  the  extent  to  which  those  losses  have  been 
made  up,  and  the  additional  demands  for  shipping  made  n< 
sary  by  the  sending  of  a  United  States  Army  to 'France.  Some 
estimates  of  the  tonnage  necessary  to  keep  each  combatant  in 
France  are  much  higher  than  Secretary  Baker's  and  are  made  use 
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that  the  actual  ship  shortage  is  greater 'than  apja-arx 
I  i    subjoined  table 

rONXAGE  IN    1914    tND  SUBHEQl'KN'T    VDD1TIOX8 
snipping    except  Herman  and   tuKtrutnl     Vug    1,  1914      i- 
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World' »  shipping  in  1914  12.574 

Vetual  tonnage  now  available  38.138 
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Dii-i'iiiM'  iii  three  years  and  Hve'  months  1.435, 
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The  original  United  states  Shipping  Board  program  called 
for  the  building  of  (UMMI.OOO  ions  of  shipping  1  his  year,  but, 
according  to  the  Washington  dispatches,  "severe  winter  weather, 
labor  troubles,  transportation  difficulties,  and  inability  to  main- 
tain a  steady  stream  of  material  for  building  have  all  militated 
against  the  program,  and  together  ate  responsible  lor  an  aggregate 
cut  in  the  estimated  production  of  at  least  2,000,000  tons. 
bringing  the  estimates  from  6,000,000  to  4,000,000,  and  prol>- 
ably  lower."  Hut  the  steady  rise  in  this  year's  launchings, 
thinks  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Hoard,  will  give  a 
monthly  production  of  about  2,000,000  tons  by  .January  1.  1910. 
January  launchings  were  lb  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  112,500; 
February  launchings,  15  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  77,950;  March 
launchings  (estimated),  35  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  220,591. 
The  actual  output  for  the  year  is  said  to  depend -on  the  ability  of 
Government  and  labor  officials  to  keep  labor  working  to  a 
maximum  production  and  on  the  speed  with  which  new  men  can 
be  trained  and  assimilated  in  the  shipyards.  We  are  reminded 
by  one  correspondent  that  "the  Shipping  Board  is  using  every 
resource  to  bring  man-power  to  a  maximum,  and  the  Labor 
Department  drive  for  a  reserve  of  250,000  ship-builders  is  being 
continued  with  vigor.  Over  2()().(MK)  men,  believed  to  be  com- 
petent   ship-workers,  have  been  enrolled." 

In  recent  statements  made  to  the  press,  Chairman  Hurley 
has  given  several  reasons  for  his  belief  that  it  is  still  possible  to 
complete  the  6,000,000-ton  program  this  year.  He  is  con- 
fident that  the  130  yards,  700  ways,  and  .")(K),000  men  under  his 
direction  can  turn  out  l,o<)0  ships.  We  are  now,  he  says,  "pro- 
gressing and  hitting  our  stride."  "AH  the  world's  records  in 
ship-building  were  smashed  recently  when  the  shipyards  in 
Seattle  turned  out  an  8,000-ton  ship  in  sixty-four  days,"  and 
Mr.  Hurley  hears  that  Eastern  yards  "are  preparing  to  beat 
the  Pacific-coast  record."  In  L916,  according  to  the  Shipping 
Hoard's  figures,  our  ship-building  industry  produced  0(X),000  tons 
of  cargo  vessels;  in  1917,  about  1,400,000.  Mr.  Hurley  explains 
that  much  of  the  energy  and  capital  under  the  direction  of  "the. 
Board  has  been  expended  in  building  new  shipyards  and  new 
manufacturing  organizations.  He  admits  that  the  wooden-ship 
program  has  been  seriously  delayed  because  of  the  inability  to 
get  the  large  timbers  necessary  to  build  the  ships  of  the  Ferris 
type.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Shipping  Board  has  "plenty  of 
steel-plates  and  shapes  for  the  entire  program"  of  steel-ship  con- 
struction. In  fact,  there  is  a  surplus  of  this  material,  and  the 
Shipping  Board  is  planning  to  make  a  trade  whereby  this 
country  will  receive  300,000  tons  of  Japanese  shipping  in  return 
J'nr  loO.OOO  tons  of  steel  plate.     Some  of  Mr.  Hurley's  reasons  for 


the  hope  that  tin  maximum  program  can  '•<■  carried  out  are  thus 
printed  in  the  New  York  American: 

"Lloyd's,  in  its  special  report  to  me  about  a  month  ago,  r<  |>orted 

that   if  we  worked   tin   hour-  a  day,  with  tin-  shipyard-  that 
now   under  construction  and  that  are  complete,  we  should  turn 
out  3,712,000  tons  dead- weight  of  -I  eel  tonnage,  and  if  our  I  u  in  I  i«r 
program  can   be  carried  out   and   we  can  get    tin    largi    timlwra, 
we  should  have  850,000  tons  dead-weight   of  wooden   ships, 

"If  we  can  put  three  shifts  in  each  yard  «<■  can  increase  thai 
materially.  The  laboi  question*  is  being  well  cleared  up.  \\  • 
are  going  to  gi\e  the  workmen  in  the  shipyards  an  established 
national  wage  within  the  next  week  or  ten  days.  After  thai  we 
hope  the  laboring  men  of  the  countrj  will  feel  satisfied  thai  we 
have  granted  pretty  nearly  everything  thej  have  asked." 

To  further  speed  up  the  ship-building  program,  newspaper 
editors  and  others  suggest  that  wooden  ship-  of  anotheY  type 
than  the  Ferris,  not  requiring  such  large  timbers,  could  be  hnilt 
much  more  quickly.  Tiny  also  suggest  that  it  might  be  well 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  concrete  ships 
Government  control  of  yards  is  urged  in  case-  where  there  has 
been  difficulty  with  labor  or  where  there  has  Ween  suspicion  of 
graft,  indifference,  or  profiteering. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  is  inclined  to  think  that  unless  there 
is  some  unlooked-for  speeding-up,  the  ship  output  this  year  will 
not  much  exceed  :{, 000,000  tons.  Since  this  would  be  onl> 
enough  to  transport  and  supply  our  Army,  it  would  provide 
nothing  to  replace  losses  by  submarine  activity.  Or,  looking  at 
it  in  another  way,  it  would  make  good  about  half  the  loss  by 
submarines  in  1917,  with  no  addition  for  our  war-purposes. 

The  writer  of  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  Xew  York  Sun 
similarly  points  out  if  last  year's  rate  of  sinkings  by  submarines 
were  kept  up  "the  Allies  will  have  a  net  loss  of  available  ships  of 
something  like  4,000,000  tons  at  the  end  of  Hie  year."  But  he 
goes  on  to  call  attention  to  a  very  important   fact — 

"It  must  be  realized  that  the  rate  of  sinkings  is  being  curtailed 
steadily  under  the  influence  of  British  and  American  defensive 
and  offensive  measures  against  the  ('-boat.  Officials  are  con- 
fident that  this  rate  of  diminution  will  be  maintained.  If  it  is 
increased  appreciably  and  there  are  no  serious  delays  to  the 
building  program,  they  foresee  at  least  an  even  break  in  the 
year  on  ship  availability." 

Thus  speed  in  sinking  U-boats  is  no  less  important  than  speed 
in  building  new  ships,  and  the  acceleration  of  the  Allied  offensive 
against  the  ('-boat  is  emphasized  in  many  dispatches  from 
London.  High  British  naval  authorities  are  said  to  believe 
that  next  August  will  show  beyond  question  that  the  German 
submarine  has  been  overcome. 

In  Washington,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports,  there 
are  officials  who  expect  decided  results  against  the  ('-boats 
as  early  as  May  or  June.  In  the  Mediterranean,  where  we  have 
heard  less  of  the  antisubmarine  campaign,  fifteen  (/-boats  were 
sunk  in  February  by  American  and  Japanese  war-craft,  and  the 
Japanese  naval  attache  at  Rome  believes  that  practically  all 
of  Austria's  submarines  have  now  been  accounted  for.  Sir  Erie 
Geddes  and  other  British  naval  authorities  are  most  optimistic 
when  they  consider  the  fight  against  submarines,  but  are  less 
cheerful  about  the  success  of  the  British  ship-building  program. 
To  quote  that  part  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes's  recent  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  applied  to  the  destruction  of  German 
submarines: 

"I  have  no  reason  to  depart  from  my  opinion  that  the  sub- 
marine is  held,  but  not  mastered.  Submarines  are  being  destroyed 
in  increasing  numbers,  and  as  our  methods  develop  the  numbers 
will  further  increase.  There  is  a  growing  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  German  crews  to  put  to  sea.  The  chances  of  a  siih- 
marine  returning  from  a  voyage  in  the  waters  around  England 
are  one  in  four  or  one  in  five.  For  some  months  we  believed 
we  and  the  Americans  have  been  sinking  submarines  as  fast  as 
they  are  built. 

"The  efforts  of  the  British  Navy  and  the  navies  of  its  allies  are 
being  steadily  developed  and  a  large  program  of  antisubmarine 
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atafl  and  devices  i>  being  pushed  forward.  .  .  .  The  convoy 
system  has  been  a  real  success,  since  it  was  adopted  :'>■'>, (KM) 
ships  have  been  convoyed  with  verj  low  Lo 

But  while  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  noted  the  steadily 
improving  figures  <>r  loss  of  tonnage  byenemj  action,  be  declared: 

"Instead  of  a  rise  in  ship  production  we  have  a  serious  drop. 
Why'.'  The  main  fact  is  that  owing to  labor  unrest  and  strike 
difficulties  the  men  in  the  yards  are  not  working  as  if  the  life  of 
the  country  depended  on  their  exertions.  The  employers  are 
perhaps  not  doing  all  they  could.  .  .  .  We  had  hoped  that 
before  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  the  output 
of  tonnage  would  overtake  and 
pass  tlie  enemy's  destruction. 
That  is  still  possible,  hut  onlj  it' 
we  pull  together." 


While  there  have  heen  protests 
from  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  Great  Britain  againsl 
some  of  sir  Eric's  statements,  we 
find  that  the  First  Lord  has  been 
far  from  alone  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  disappointing  work 
of  British  shipyards.  Sir  Joseph 
Maclay,  British  shipping  Con- 
troller, has  asserted  that  the  sub- 
marines are  still  sinking  "consid- 
erably more  than  twice  the 
number  of  ships  that  are  being 
lurried  out  in  the  British  ship- 
yards."  Sir  Joseph  has  told  us 
that  British  workmen  have  been 
loaded  with  war-tasks  until  they 
are  "war-weary  "  and  he  con- 
cludes that  the  speeding  up  of 
ship-construction  for  the  Allies 
must  in  the  future  be  done 
chiefly  on  the   American  side  of 

the  Atlantic.  Baron  Incheape  has  called  for  the  publication  of 
more  information  about  ship-building  losses  in  order  to  make  the 
British  public  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  for  "our 
tonnage  is  being  sunk  at  a  rate  of  which  the  people  have  no 
conception."  Sir  John  R.  Ellerman,  one  of  the  leading  ship- 
owners of  Great  Britain,  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
output  of  shipping  in  Great  Britain  since  the  war  began  has  not 
been  enough  to  replace  the  losses  by  marine  causes  alone. 

In  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Arthur  S. 
Draper  reminds  us  that  the  British  authorities,  while  giving  out 
the  number  of  ships  sunk,  have  not  pubbshed  the  tonnage  losses, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  latter  from  the  enemy.  Thus  it  comes 
about,  according  to  Mr.  Draper,  that  the  German  people 
probably  know  more  about  U-boat  sinkings  and  tonnage  losses 
than  the  British.  He  thinks  that  while  "the  Germans  grossly 
exaggerate  Allied  shipping  difficulties,  the  British  take  a  too 
optimistic  view."  German  statements  on  this  subject,  as  quoted 
iti  The  Tribune  and  other  papers,  put  the  total  Allied  shipping 
destroyed  last  year  at  9,000,000  tons  and  the  total  destruction 
of  Allied  and  neutral  shipping  "doing  service  for  our  enemies" 
at  more  than  14,000,000  tons.  It  should  be  stated  that  while 
there  have  been  no  authoritative  reports  from  Allied  officials, 
the  total  losses  of  last  year  have  been  generally  estimated  at 
."),000,000  tons.  The  German  writers  also  declare  that  "in  spite 
of  every  means  of  defense,  the  arming  of  ships,  aeroplane-guards, 
convoys,  and  diversion  of  traffic,  the  enemy  has  not  succeeded  in 
mastering  the  submarine  menace  as  they  have  often  hopefully 
announced  they  would."  One  of  these  German  press  articles 
asserts  that  the  United  States  cannot  make  good  the  Allies' 
maritime  losses,  and  concludes  that  "the  l"-boat  warfare  will 
finish  the  work  which  it  undertook  to  do." 


LA    FOLLKTTK   OONDKMNKD   AT    IinMK 
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A   BLACK  EYE! 

— Casscl  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 


A  FOLLBTTE'8  [RON  CROSS  cam.  .     last  "in  the  form 
of  a  Mistering  resolution  of  censure"  from  the  legislature 
of  his  own  si.it<.     And,  so  the  Adrian  Telegram  in  ad- 
jacenl    .Michigan  observes,   the  decoration  oon/erred,  not 

with  the  ha  characteristic  of  the  Kaiser's  wholesale  gifts 

of  iron  crosses,  but  "deliberately  and  formally  "  by  a  legislative 
act  "reflecting  the  mature  judgmenl  of  the  peopk  of  Wisconsin." 

That    this  act   due-  felled   the  judgmenl   of  the  |Mople  of  the  Slate 

is  affirmed  again  and  again  by  the 
Wisconsin  papers.  Thus.  '/'/<< 
II  /  cm  "■  Statt  Journal,  of  Madi- 
son,   dedan  "The    legislature 

is   the   voice   of   the   State.     Its 

action  was  justified."      The  ( I  rand 
Rapids    Leader   avers    that    "the 
legislature  unquestionably  refl< 
the    majority    sentiment    of    the 

Stale."    That   thirty-li\e  menu 

of  the  legislature  voted  againsl 
the  resolution  condemning  the 
Senator  is  explained  by  the 
Racine  Times-Call  as  due  to  the 

fact    "that    they    were   blinded   by 

their  feeling  of  personal  devotion 
to  a  man  who  has  made  a  great 
record  of  constructive  legislation 

in  the  past."  The  Superior 
Telegram    regrets    the   opposition 

of  these  legislators  as  showing 
that  a  thoroughly  loyal  state  bas 
a  "legislature  tinctured  with 
what  most  of  the  people  regard  as 
disloyalty."  However,  it  would 
give  us  to  understand,  "that 
tincture  is  very  likely  to  be  removed  at  the  next  election  of  a 
legislature."  The  greatest  source  of  pleasure  to  many  a  Wis- 
consin editor  is  the  legislature's  making  it  so  plain  to  all  the  world 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  "loyal  Wiscon- 
sin does  not  approve  the  action  of  the  Senator  in  failing  to  sup- 
port the  Government  in  matters  vital  to  the  winning  of  the 
war."  In  Milwaukee  The  Evening  Wisconsin  rejoices  over  the 
reestablishment  of  Wisconsin's  reputation  for  loyalty  to  the 
nation  in  the  present  war.  That  Wisconsin  as  a  State  i-  ac- 
tually loyal,  protests  the  Milwaukee  daily,  "there  never  has  been 
any  doubt  on  the  part  of  people  who  know  Wisconsin" — 

"Wisconsin's  loyalty  has  been  shown  by  the  contributions  of 
her  people  for  the  support  of  the  American  Wed  Cross  and  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  their  respective 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  soldiers;  by  liberal  subscriptions  for 
Liberty  bonds,  and  by  the  number  of  Wisconsin  enlistments  for 
>ervice  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  as  well  as  in  other  ways. 
But  there  were  doubts  abroad  in  various  Quarters  aroused  among 
other  things  by  the  official  course  and  the  public  utterances  of 
Senator  La  Follette.  It  was  widely  asked  how  Wisconsin  could 
be  loyal  and  not  in  some  formal  way  express  disapprobation  of 
the  stand  of  her  United  States  senator." 

These  doubt>  have  been  answered,  says  the  Green  Bay  Press- 
Gazette,  and  all  that  now  remains  is  for  the  people  to  ratify  the 
action  of  the  legislature  by  electing  a  loyal  successor  to  Senator 
Husting  in  the  special  election  of  April  2,  "and  the  record  will  be 
straight."  The  Press-Gazettt  looks  forward  to  seeing  Wisconsin's 
fair  name  "set  right  before  the  nation  and  before  the  'free 
peoples  of  the  world';  it  has  been  a  hard  fight,  but  every  step 
forward  is  that  much  nearer  the  goal  of  unassailed  and  un- 
assailable loyalty."  In  like  manner  The  Daily  Commonwealth, 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  commends  the  State  legislature  for  acting  as  it 
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did,  ''in  reminds  il  readers  "that  there  is  work  ahead  for  every 
■[  of  W  ixiiii-.ui."  \ .  .,  says  the  A -lilam i  Press,  the 
Wisconsin  a-m-ii.i.I\  "  did  a  good  job "  trhen  it  Anally  passed  the 
olution  of  condemnation.  Mut  tin-  editor  from  northern 
\\  isoonein  points  oul  thai  La  Pollette  himself  forced  the  matter 
mi  tin-  legislature.     A.s  this  writer  tells  the  Btory: 

\   Loyaltj    Resolution  was  agreed  upon  in  a  caucus  which 

.-  La  Follette  a  doae  of  the  'thunders  of  silence'     It  did  not 

mention  his  name.     This  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Assembly 

and  was  about    to  be  passed  in  the  Senate  when  Senator  Huher, 

one  of  La  Follette's  henchmen,  started  reading  into  the  record  a 
commendation  of  La  Follette.     The  senators  immediately   -aw 

red  and  went  to  hat,  with  the  result  that  e\  erv  remark,  and  every 
Statement,  and  every  act  in  opposition  to  our  Government  hy 
our  senior  Benator  was  made  a  part  of  I  lie  record.  Then  the 
amendment  censuring  him  hy  name  was  passed.  This  passed 
the  buck  righl   up  to  the  Assembly.      It  started  a  battle,  but 

thank  (iod,   tin    Assembly  came  through  clean." 

The  Senate,  hy  a  \ote  of  2(>  to  .'5,  and  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote 
of  .">:;  to  32  a  few  days  later,  passed  the  resolution,  which  "goes  to 
the  President  anil  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,"  and  according  to  the  Eau  Claire  Telegram,  "also 
goes  forth  to  the  whole  country  as  glad  tidings."       It  reads: 

"The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  always  have  stood  and 
always  will  stand  squarely  behind  the  National  Government  in 
all  things  which  are  essential  to  bring  the  present  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful end,  and  we  condemn  Senator  Robert  La  Follette  and  all 
others  who  have  failed  to  see  the  righteousness  of  our  nation's 
cause,  who  have  failed  to  support  our  Government  in  matters 
vital  to  the  winning  of  the  war,  and  we  denounce  any  attitude 
or  utterance  of  theirs  which  has  tended  to  incite  sedition  among 
the  people  of  our  country  and  to  injure  Wisconsin's  fair  name 
before  the  free  people  of  the  world." 

Now,  declares  the  Racine  Journal.  Wisconsin  has  declared 
itself  on  La  Follette  and  "it  is  up  to  the  Senator  to  respond"  to 
the  sentiment  of  Wisconsin's  loyal  people.  Here  are  the  two 
ways  by  which  he  can  do  this,  in  the  Journal's  opinion: 

"Either  change  his  attitude  and  return  to  the  ranks  of  the 
American  people, 

"Or 

"Quit  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

"He  should  do  one  of  the  two  things  without  greater  delay 
than  is  required  in  the  doing. 

"If  he  chooses  to  do  neither,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
in  response  to  the  demand  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  as  exprest 
through  their  representatives  in  the  State  legislature,  should 
lose  no  time  in  ousting  him. 


"Senator   La    Follette  represents   neither   Wisconsin   nor  bii 

OOUntrj    in  the  Senate,  and.  in  a  trying  time  guoh  a-  we  now   are 

tfointr  through  in  this  country,  he  i-  out  of  In-  sphere  in  the 
Senate." 

This  call  for  action  by  the  United  State-  Senate  is  repeated 
by  a  large  number  of  newspapers  outside  of  Wisconsin,  and  ia 
vigorously  exprest,  for  example,  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  Portland  Me.)  Argtu,  Xew  York  World  and  Globe,  Phila- 
delphia I nqwrer  and  Telegraph,  and  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

In  the  debates  in  both  Assembly  and  Senate  a;  Madison, 
Senator  La  Follette  had  his  earnest  defenders.  In  the  Senate 
La  Follette's  record  was  praised  and  his  enemies  excoriated  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Huher.  Senator  Huber's  speech  is  reprinted  at 
Length  in  La  Follette's  Magazine  (Madison).  There  is  a  con- 
spiracy against  La  Follette,  it  is  asserted,  and  back  of  it 
"have  been  all  the  war-profiteers  that  have  so  recently  created 
a  stench  in  the  nation  that  smells  to  high  heaven."  La  Follette's 
opposition  to  conscription  is  set  down  as  in  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  his  constituents.  Senator  Huber  asserts  that  event - 
connected  with  the  raising  of  our  great  draft  Army  have  shown 
that  La  Follette  was  right  on  this  question.  Subsequent  events, 
particularly  in  Russia,  we  are  told,  must  make  "those  supposed 
patriots"  who  condemned  Senator  La  Follette's  peace  resolu- 
tion of  last  August  "look  silly  and  feel  foolish."  Mr.  Huber 
claims  that  Senator  La  Follette's  record  in  Washington  is  "a 
record  in  support  of  the  Administration  war-program,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Draft  Bill,  not  excelled  by  any  member  of 
Congress  in  either  housa."     And  wo  read  further: 

' '  In  the  face  of  this  record  La  Follette  has  beea  slandered  and 
libeled  as  no  other  man  of  his  time.  The  truth  has  been  sup- 
prest;  his  action  misrepresented;  words  put  into  his  mouth  he 
never  uttered,  nor  even  thought;  he  has  been  accused  of  being 
disloyal,  pro-German,  guilty  of  treason,  of  promoting  sedition, 
accepting  retainers  from  the  enemy,  and  of  being  a  yellow  streak. 

"The  fact  is  that  he  has  been  true  to  his  people,  true  to  his 
Government,  and  has  been  the  most  able  exponent  of  the  -wishes 
of  the  common  man  either  in  or  out  of  Congress. 

"The  fact  is  that  he  has  faced  ruin  of  his  reputation;  accepted 
disgrace,  opprobrium,  hatred,  and  scorn;  sacrificed  money  and 
friends  to  be  true  to  his  constituency  and  his  convictions 

"Yet  I  think  he  must  take  consolation  when  he  reads  the 
resolutions  condemning  him,  that  not  one  comes  from  an  organ- 
ization of  laboring  men — not  one  comes  from  an  organization  of 
farmers.  The  yeomen  of  the  land,  the  workers  in  factory,  mine, 
and  shop  know  Bob  La  Follette  and  they  have  faith  in  him. 
Their  faith  has  never  been  misplaced;  it  never  will  be  misplaced." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


>Ve  are  waiting  to  hear  Germany  say  that  she  invaded  Russia  to  protect 
the  Bolsheviki  from  Japan. — St.  Louis  Star. 

The  Germans  continue  to  indicate  that  in  their  opinion  a  lootless  peace 
would  be  a  bootless  peace. — Omaha  World-Herald. 

In  the  saving  of  daylight  we  can  set  the  clocks  ahead,  but  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  the  sun-dials? — Arkansas  Gazette. 

It  has  long  ceased  to  be  remarkable  that  so  small  a  country  as  Japan 
could  be  victorious  over  so  big  a  country  as  Russia. —  Washington  Star. 

Investor  Hohexzollern,  Emperor  and  King,  purchases  five  million 
dollars'  worth  more  of  Krupp  securities.  Who  wants  war? — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Loot,  the  great  harmonizer,  has  temporarily  silenced  all  protest  in  Ger- 
many and  all  antagonism  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. — 
Chicago  Herald. 

"What  makes  us  madder  than  anything  else  is  the  person  who  stands 
by  his  country  in  this  crisis  all  right  but  acts  as  if  he  were  making  a  great 
concession. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  Kaiser  must  be  a  little  uneasy  about  the  ethics  of  the  Russian  raid 
since  he  is  willing  to  put  the  responsibility  for  its  overwhelming  success 
up  to  God. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

"Another  sad  thing  is  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  Russians  will  be  unable 
to  read  the  history  they  have  made." — Toledo  Blade.  H'm.  Just  offhand 
we  would  say  that's  where  they  are  mighty  lucky. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

If  the  President  were  to  reply  to  von  Hertling  that  the  Potsdam  crew 
are  a  pack  of  liars,  and  that  the  Allied  purpose  is  to  beat  their  heads  off, 
it  would  not  be  diplomacy,  but  it  might  enlighten  the  undeniably  common 
people  of  mittel  Europe. — Chicago  Tribune. 


The  German  idea  seems  to  be  to  both  rule  and  ruin. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Peace  propaganda  here  is  only  another  brand  of  poison-gas. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

We'll  say  this  for  Hoover:  He's  killed  off  a  lot  of  incipient  cases  of 
indigestion. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Von  Hertling  is  putting  it  mildly  when  he  says  the  world  merely  is 
"prejudiced"  against  Germany. — ATewark  News. 

Deaf  in  one  ear,  he  can  hear  his  country  calling;  blind  in  one  eye.,  he 
can  see  his  duty,  and  he  will  do  it. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

If  only  the  Kaiser  and  the  rest  of  us  would  talk  less  about  "Trust  in 
God,"  and  consider  the  question  of  his  trust  in  us! — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Washington,  with  his  early  announced  inability  to  tell  a  he,  probably 
stands  out  in  Berlin  as  the  supreme  type  of  American  inefficiency. — 
Chicago  Herald. 

That  a  German  General  is  publishing  lessons  of  this  war  to  be  learned 
for  the  next  one  is  a  big  reason  why  this  one  has  to  be  fought  to  a  finish 
New  York  World. 

"Man  is  made  out  of  clay,"  runs  the  motto  of  the  Hopkinsville  (Ky.) 
News,  a  negro  paper,  "and,  like  a  meerschaum  pipe,  is  more  valuable 
when  highly  colored." — Macon  Telegraph. 

In  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  farm-laborers,  this  department  predicts 
that  the  crop  of  book-agents  selling  complete  histories  of  the  war  will  be  as 
numerous  this  year  as  ever. — Emporia  Gazette. 

A  lot  of  people  have  been  nervous  because  Japan  was  only  about 
four  thousand  miles  away,  and  now  they  are  surprized  that  Japan  shows 
some  anxiety  when  Germany  is  approaching  her  front-door.- — Chicago 
Herald. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


ANOTHER   PARTITION   OF   POLAND 


A  PECK  OF  TROUBLE  for  the  Teutons  seema  likely  to 
result  from  tin  peace  thej  have  engineered  with  thai 
-  somewhat  shadowy  republic  of  (Jkrainia,  for  while 
tin  Austrians  and  Germans  arc  waving  flags  and  ringing  such 
church-bells  as  do  remain  to  celebrate  the  event,  the  Poles  are 
raising  a  merry  little  rumpus  which  is  causing  some  heart- 
Bearchings  l><>tli  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  It  will  be  recalled 
thai  in  making  peace  with  the 
Ukraine  the  province  of  Cholm, 
a  vitally  Polish  piece  of  territorj  , 
was  ceded  to  the  new  republic, 
and  a  howl  of  protest  went  up 
from  all  over  Poland.  How  the 
Poles  felt  about  it  can  be  seen 
from  the  description  the  Berlin 
Vossische  Zeitung  gives  of  how 
the  news  was  received  in  Leni- 
berg.  Its  Lemberg  correspon- 
dent writes: 


MohilefP 


Hbrnel 

Ppro,„nat      ~  -. , o 


posal  of  the  Polish  cabinel  in  Warsaw  i-  causing  serious  anxiety 

ill  political  circle-  in  Germany.     Jusl   at    the  moment    when  the 
whole   Polish   nation   in   Poland,  Austria,  and   wherever   Poles 

reside,   is  opposing  t  lie   I'krainian    peace,   -ndi  a   formation   of  a 

Polish  army  is  especially  significant. 
"The   position   of   the  cabinel    in   Vienna   has   Keen   greath 

shaken,  hut  no  other  ministry    would  change  the  situation,  a-  the 

difficulties  arise  from  the  wholi 
system.      It     i-    not    ;i    cabinel 

crisis,  hut  a  state  crisis.  I-  it 
still  conceivable  that  the  Austrian 
Kaiser    w  ill    h<     elected    king    of  a 

now  embittered  Poland.'  If  not. 
what  will  he  the  future  <>i  Aus- 
tria-Hungary in  that  quarter?" 


AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY 

REFERENCE 
^  Occupied  Territory 
ceded  to  Ukraine. 


Scala  6f  Miles 
so  too 


i    oiu  the  London 


Times    ' 

POLAND'S   LOST   PROVINCE 


"A  national  protest  took  place 
lure  against  the  handing  over 
of  the  (-holm  region  to  Ukrainia. 
All  parties,  from  extreme  conser- 
vatives to  extreme  Socialists, 
took  part  in  it.  Vast  crowds 
went  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  churches.  All  officials  left 
their  work.  Schools  were  closed. 
Stores,  factories,  theaters,  post- 
and     telegraph  -  offices  5  were    all 

shut.  The  municipality  and  all  kinds  of  corporations  and 
societies  were  represented  in  a  procession  of  protest.  Peasants 
flocked  in  on  foot  from  the  surrounding  districts,  for  the 
railroads  are  not  working.  And  after  the  religious  services 
public  demonstrations  were  held  at  which  speeches  of  angry 
protest  were  made.     There  were  no  disorders." 

The  same  journal  tells  us  how  the  news  was  received  in  Vienna, 
and  how  unpleasant  the  Poles  are  making  themselves: 

"The  somewhat  non-political  enthusiasm,  stimulated  from 
official  and  unofficial  quarters,  to  which  people  here  abandon 
themselves  and  to  which  they  gave  expression  by  a  thanks- 
giving-service attended  by  the  Emperor  Karl  and  the  Court  in 
St.  Stephen's  cathedral,  is  gradually  passing.  The  people  here 
realize  that  after  this  singular  end  to  the  war  in  Russia,  no  one 
knows  if  and  by  whom  the  Polish  question  can  be  solved. 

"Meanwhile,  the  Poles  here  are  daily  taking  care  that  their 
anger  shall  not  pass  unheeded.  In  Krakow,  horror  at  the  alleged 
ravishment  of  the  Cholm  district  was  so  great  that  on  the  same 
morning  on  which  the  city  of  Vienna  bedecked  itself  with  Hags 
and  buntjng,  many  houses  there  hung  out  black  banners  at  then- 
windows  in  token  of  mourning.  All  theaters  and  picture 
palaces  were  closed,  and  the  depression  was  as  wide-spread  as  if 
the  war  had  been  lost.  In  Vienna  to-day  the  Poles  in  the  upper- 
house  officially  intimated  to  the  Government  that  they  were 
going  into  determined  opposition.  The  few  old  conservative 
elements  who  would  like  to  remain  politically  faithful  were  com- 
pletely outvoted  by  the  leading  nationalists." 

The  Frankfurter  Z titling  tells  us  that  the  Polish  cabinet  in 
Warsaw,  "'whose  acceptance  of  office  had  indicated  their  agree- 
ment with  the  policy  of  the  Central  Powers,"  immediately  re- 
signed, and  the  reflex  action  was  immediately  felt  in  Vienna. 
The  paper  proceeds: 

"The  report  in  the  Warsaw  papers  that  the  Polish  regiments 
in  the  Russian  Army  have  offered  to  place  themselves  at  the  dis- 


The  I'an  -  German  pap  rs  of 
course  are  expressing greal  irrita- 
tion with  the  Poles,  and  the 
Rheini&ch-  Westfdliecht      Zeitung 

pee\  ishl\  refers  to  "the  had  taste" 

of  one  of  the  Polish  members  of 

the    Reichstag    who      "referred     to 

the  Polish  character  of  the  Ger- 
man |>ro\  ince  of  Poland."  The 
Socialist  Berlin  Vorwdrts,  bow- 
ever,  thinks  that  some  one  has 
blundered,  and  write-: 


"Poland  used  to  he  our  friend; 
now  she  is  our  enemy,  and  Ger- 
man annexationists  have  caused 
this  change  of  opinion.  In  Ber- 
lin there  have  been  for  a  long 
time  two  movements— one  demanding  that  the  whole  of  Poland 
be  joined  to  Germany,  and  another  desiring  only  part  of  the 
country,  with  two  million  inhabitants,  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  Empire.  Rumors  are  now  current  that  German  rule  is  to 
be  extended  to  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  German  Government 
will  really  have  to  give  an  explanation  of  this  in  the  Reichstag. 
"The  policy  of  the  Central  Empires  regarding  Poland  has 
become  bankrupt,  and  we  have  again  shown  the  impossibility 
of  cutting  up  the  Russian  cake  so  as  to  please  all  the  children. 
Most  difficult  to  please,  naturally,  are  the  Poles,  whose  national 
appetite  is  simply  excessive.  They  seek  an  outlet  to  the  sea  ae 
impetuously  as  they  do  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  the  east. 
When  told  they  are  to  he  united  with  (ialicia,  they  want  in  addi- 
tion a  very  considerable  portion  of  German  territory  inhabited 
by  Poles.  All  this  is  merely  an  effort  to  Balkanize  the  East 
and  so  create  a  caldron  from  which  new   wars  will  come." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  remarks  of  the  gift  of  Polish  land  to 
Ikrainia: 

"'llerr  von  Kiihlmann  announces  that  the  cession  of  Polish 
territory  was  an  unfortunate  necessity,  which  had  to  he  yielded 
for  the  greater  immediate  advantage  of  getting  grain.  Seidler 
explains  that  it  is  not  a  necessity  and  has  not  been  yielded  at 
all.  The  Polish  province  has  not  been  incorporated  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  its  destiny  is  still  to  be  decided  by  a  mixed  com- 
mission.' This  chapter  is  far  from  closed.  The  cynicism  ami 
perfidy  of  these  proceedings  have  kindled  the  wrath  of  the  Poles 
and  reawakened  the  spirit  of  the  other  nationalities,  and  Austria 
is  immediately  plunged  into  fresh  internal  difficulties 

""More  inconvenient  still.  Poles.  Slavs,  and  Czechs  join  hand- 
for  a  common  protest  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  has  to  report  to  the  Emperor  that  with  their  for.-.  - 
combined  against  him,  he  has  no  majority  in  the  Reichsrath, 
and  in  consequence  tenders  his  resignation.  That  can  not  be 
accepted,  for  the  only  alternative  Government  which  could 
secure  a  majority  would  he  an  anti-German  and  antiwar  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  would  only  aggravate 
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the  position.  ,  .       There  ii  already   difficulty  aboul   the  new 
kingdom  of  Poland  an<l  its  attachment  to  Austria,  and  the  Pan- 
man  papers  are  asking  angrily  whal  thej  are  to  gel  ou1  of  it." 

The  editor  of  the  London   V<      Agt   ha-  ;i  ivw  oaustic  things 
in  -;i\  ;ii>Diit  the  morality  <>r  his  felloe  Socialist-  in  the  [Jkrainian 
Rada,  w  In >  are  trilling  i<>  satisfy  their  nationalistic  ambitii 
at  tin   expense  of  Poland.     He  w  rites: 


THE    DISTRACTED    KAISER. 

—The  Bulletin  (Sydney,  N.  S.  W.). 

"For  the  humbling  of  the  self-complacency  of  some  of  our 
pacifists,  we  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  behavior  of 
Ukrainia.  This  province  of  Little  Russia  had  for  long  beeru 
groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Czar  when  the  revolution 
offered  it  a  chance  of  freeing  both  itself  and  its  neighboring  Slav 
confederates.  Common  sentiments,  based  upon  a  common 
race  and  a  common  aspiration,  would,  you  would  have  thought, 
have  united  Ukrainia  with  the  other  liberated  provinces  of 
Russia,  and  together  they  would  all  have  at  once  allied  them- 
selves for  the  maintenance  of  both  the  revolution  and  their 
independence.  The  Socialist  Rada,  or  governing  council,  of 
Ukrainia,  tho  as  full  of  impeccably  fraternal  sentiments  as  a  bushel 
of  Mr.  Lansburys,  had  other  plans,  however,  when  it  came 
to  the  point  of  practise.  As  victims  they  were  nothing  but  what 
was  high  and  noble;  but,  with  a  little  power  in  their  hands,  their 
song  changed.  From  offering  every  possible  resistance  to  the 
revolutionary  central  governing  body  of  Russia  they  proceeded, 
whollj-  in  their  own  interest,  to  offer  every  encouragement  to  the 
anti-Russian  policy  of  Prussia;  and  in  the  end  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  sign  a  peace  embarrassing  in  the  highest  degree  to 
their  Slav  brothers  and  correspondingly  convenient  to  their 
common  Teutonic  enemies. 

"Nor  is  that  all  by  any  means.  Not  only  have  the  Ukrainian 
Socialists  accepted  an  independence  at  the  discretion  of  Prussia 
— a  name  rather  than  a  substance — but  they  have  accepted 
slices  of  territory  carved  out  of  Poland  and  Russia  to  incorporate 
with  their  own,  thus  adding  to  the  shame  of  surrender  the  dis- 
grace of  annexations.  And  all  with  their  eyes  closed  by  greed  to 
the  Prussian  motive  of  such  generosity:  the  chronic  embroilment 
of  the  three  Slav  provinces  of  Poland,  Ukrainia,  and  Greater 
Russia!  There  is  an  example,  we  say,  of  the  depths  of  treachery 
and  stupidity  to  which  Socialists  can  sink  when  they  rise  to 
power.  It  shoidd  serve  to  compel  our  own  brothers  to  a  little 
self-examination." 


"SMOLDERING   FIRES"   IN   PRUSSIA 

CONSIDERABLE  IRRITATION  is  expresl  in  Ha  i 
at  the  inereafling  arrogance  of  the  Prussian  military 
clique,  which,  as  1 1 1 « -  war  goes  on,  seeks  to  interfere  more 
and  more  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  other  federal  states  of  the 
German  Empire.  No  l«»\<-  has  ever  been  losl  between  the  slow, 
easy-going  Bavarian  and  the  haughty,  hectoring 
Prussian,  and  even  tin  necessities  of  war  have 
not  "made  them  good  bedfellows."  The  Prussian 
press  are  furious  with  Dr.  von  Dandl,  the  new  Premiei 
of  Bavaria,  for  having  expresl  in  the  Bavarian  Diet 
the  official  thanks  of  the  Governmenl  to  the  Socialist! 
for  "having  taken  over  control  of  the  strike  move- 
ment and  so  guided  it  into  quid  path-."  On  the 
Bavarian  side  the  Munich  journals  point  to  the  fact 
that  owing  to  "the  sensible  cooperation"  of  the 
Bavarian  Government  and  the  Socialist  party,  tho 
recent  industrial  difficulties  in  southern  Germany 
have  been  amicably  settled.  The  situation,  they 
say,  is  far  different  in  Prussia.  The  MUnchner 
Neueste  Nachrichten  says  that  altho  Berlin  succeeded 
in  suppressing  the  last  outburst  of  strikes,  the  fires 
are  still  smoldering  and  a  new  outburst  may  be  ex- 
pected at  any  moment.  This  is  due,  says  the  Munich 
journal,  to  "the  stupidity  of  the  military,"  and  it 
continues : 

"In  view  of  the  policy  pursued  in  Berlin  and  other 
large  towns  in  the  north  of  Germany,  our  limited 
intelligence  is  silenced,  for  we  are  unable  to  under- 
stand how  the  settlement  of  strikes  can  be  promoted 
by  forbidding  the  strike-leaders  to  hold  any  meet- 
ings, by  closing  their  headquarters,  and  by  issuing 
threats  that  the  men  will  be  called  up  for  military  ser- 
vice. Hitherto  our  idea  of  army  service  had  given  it 
a  character  other  than  that  of  a  threatened  punish- 
ment of  the  unruly.     But  the  ways  of  certain  military 

commands  are  marvelous 

"We  trust  that  the  favorable  effects  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  produced  upon  labor  in  Munich  will  not 
be  disturbed  by  mistakes  in  Berlin.  We  hear  that 
Prussia  intends  to  have  recourse  to  the  militarization 
of  all  munition-factories.  At  the  same  time  we  hear, 
much  to  our  satisfaction,  that  Bavaria  has  no  intention  of  em- 
ploying this  two-edged  sword." 

The  same  paper  has  a  long  editorial  on  the  hurried  visit  paid 
by  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  to  German  General  Headquarters, 
and  stresses  the  fact  that  this  visit  is  due  to  the  reaction  of  war 
upon  internal  conditions  in  the  Fatherland,  and  intimates  quite 
clearly  that  Bavaria  does  not  intend  to  be  destroyed  by  any 
possible  upheaval  in  Prussia.  It  concludes  in  this  pointed 
manner : 

"The  strike  movement,  which  has  happily  been  disposed  of, 
has  once  more  displayed  clearly  the  peculiar  quality  of  our 
Bavarian  methods  of  government.  We  know  that  these 
methods  are  severely  criticized  in  the  north,  where  ruder 
breezes  of  conflict  blow.  But  the  methods  are  our  methods  and 
they  have  justified  themselves  by  their  combination  of  firmness 
with  an  intelligent  readiness  to  give  way  and  with 'the  South- 
German  manner  of  living  and  letting  live. 

"When  people  in  a  great  neighboring  house  omit  to  quench 
in  due  time  a  smoldering  fire — perhaps  in  order  that  they  may 
test  a  fine  new  extinguisher  of  which  they  expect  marvels — that 
is  no  reason  why  the  adjoining  house  should  treat  in  the  same 
method  any  sparks  that  may  blow  across.  A  general  confla- 
gration must  be  prevented,  especially  as  experience  teaches  that 
the  damage  done  by  water  is  often  many  times  as  great  as  the 
damage  caused  immediately  by  the'  fire. 

"If  the  King  during  his  visit  to  Headquarters  were  to  speak 
in  this  sense,  he  could  be  sure  of  the  agreement  of  the  enormous 
majority  of  his  loyal  Bavarian  people.  Our  people  have  the 
fullest  appreciation  of  the  German  necessities  of  this  war  against 
the  foreign  enemy  .  .  .  but  they  have  no  appreciation  of  any 
violent  remedies  alien  to  the  South-German  character  in   the 
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treatment  <>f  sj  mptoma  of  sickness  in  the  domestic  bodj  politic. 
In  accordance   wit  1 »    her   historical   development    and   internal 
structure.  Bavaria  musl  refuse  to  adopl  any  such  methods. 
••|t*  Kint:  Ludwig  al  Headquarters  dissipates  in  tr«.. .< I  time  any 

illusions  which  may  arise  about   these  matters,  lie  will  render  an 

inestimable  Bervice  not  only  to  Bavaria  bu1  jusl  as  much  to  our 
great  (ierman  Fatherland.     In  order  to  stand  against  the  foreign 

enemy,  there  is  more  need  than  ever  of  internal  unity." 

Vorw&rts,  the  Berlin  organ  of  the  Socialist  majority,  tho  now 
B  somewhat  tame  sheet,  puts  in  a  vigorous  protest 
Igainsl   the  illogical  way  the  militarists  are  behav- 
ing, and  especially  does  it  condemn  the  prohibition 
of  all  trades-union  meetings: 

"The  President  of  tho  United  states  has  repre- 
sented   the  (Ierman   people   as   living   in    hopeless 

subjection  to  a  dominating  military  caste.  The 
(ierman  press  strive  in  patriotic  zeal  to  prove  that 
Wilson,  Clemenceau,  and  Lloyd  (  Jcorge  are  t  he  real 

autocrats.  Suddenly  this  military  prohibition 
comes  crashing  into  the  well- mounted  scenery.  It 
is  at  least  a  blunder  in  stage  management,  which 
is  quite  tragi-comic  in  its  effect.  Moreover  the 
matter  has  another  side.  The  German  Govern- 
in  nt  has  recognized  Russia's  revolutionary  Social- 
ist Government,  and  has  negotiated  a  peace  with 
it.  yet  at  the  same  moment  the  right  of  public 
meeting  of  Socialists  in  Germany  is  taken  away  by 
the  military! '.' 

Quite  apart  from  the  industrial  question,  there 
is  friction  between  Prussia  and  Bavaria  on  matters 
military.  Bavaria  has  her  own  army,  and  is  proud 
of  it,  and  is  apt  to  resent  any  Prussian  interference. 
This  is  piquantly  illustrated  by  the  MUnchner 
Neueste  Nachrichlen's  military  correspondent's  ire 
at  General  von  Manteuffel's  proposals.  In  the  Ber- 
lin  Tag  the  General  discusses  whether  "the  three 
Bavarian  corps" — tins  is  the  favorite  Prussian 
method  of  getting  the  Bavarian  "goat,"  by  insinu- 
ating that  the  regiments  of  the  Bavarian  Army 
are  merely  a  part  of  the  Prussian  Army — can  be 
permitted  to  remain  after  the  war  and  have  a  separate  staff 
college  at  Munich.  The  Nachrichten's  military  correspondent 
falls  upon  this  proposal  tooth  and  nail,  and  remarks: 

"We  confidently  expect  the  Bavarian  Government  to  reply 
by  an  unmistakable  'Hands  off!'  to  any  attempt  to  violate  our 
treaty-  rights.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  this  is  not 
'particularism.'  We  are  combating  only  the  expansionist 
aim  of  a  Prussian  particularism  which  ignores  and  denies  our 
rights.  After  its  loyalty  to  the  Empire  honorably  proved,  and 
after  the  enormous  casualties  which  it  has  suffered,  and  suffered 
cheerfully,  in  behalf  of  the  Imperial  idea,  Bavaria  has  no  need 
either  of  Prussian  reforms  or  of  attempts  to  take  away  its  inde- 
pendence.  Hands  off,  Mr.  General,  take  your  reforms  elsewhere!" 


NO   RUSSIAN    FOOD    FOB    GERMAN! 

THE  REAL  SECRET  of  Germany'!  determined  march 
forward  into  Russia,  despite   the  igned  with 

the  amiabh    Trotzky   at    Brest-Iitovsk,   h« 
Westminster    G  in    the    tact    that    German)    needs   food 

and  knows  Russia  ha-  it.     Competenl  ol  .  however,  tell 

us  that   Germany   i-  going  to   be   badly  disappointed   on  this 
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MAKING    SURE   OK   PEACE. 

The  time-worn  mother-in-law  joke  had  no  terrors  for  Ted.  as  ho  take  -  pains  to  in- 
form the  world.  He  found  that  a  future  mother-in-law  is  a  good  person  to  ln<\<- 
on   your  side,  and   tells  all   the   Tommies   in   the   desert   campaign    beyond  Egypt. 


JAPAN'S  POLICY  AFTER  THE  WAR— An  outline  of  Japan's 
policy  in  the  future  is  given  by  Dr.  Arata  Ninagawa,  of  Doshisha 
University,  in  the  Tokyo  Japan  Magazine.  He  scouts  any  idea 
of  a  rapprocherm  nt  with  Germany: 

"Very  likely  after  the  war  there  will  be  those  who  advocate 
an  alliance  with  Germany,  a  view  that  prevails  among  some 
Japanese  even  now  during  the  war.  But  there  is  no  doubt  in 
any  rational  mind  that  it  is  best  for  Japan  to  hold  to  her  present 
alliance  with  England  and  retain  the  friendship  of  the  Allies, 
even  for  economic  reasons  and  China's  sake,  if  for  no  other. 
This  I  firmly  believe  to  be  her  best  policy. 

"Some  regard  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  as  the  diplomatic 
pivot,  and  think  Japan's  relations  with  other  countries  a  matter 
of  indifference.  If  she  maintains  her  alliance  with  Britain  she 
can  afford  to  separate  from  others  or  not,  as  she  likes. 

"Of  course,  Japan  should  remain  in  her  friendly  alliance 
with  England  as  long  as  possible,  but  she  must  see  to  it  that  she 
is  equally  friendly  with  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  America  as 
well.  This  should  be  done  by  agreement  or  some  other  means, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  in  case  of  emergency.  Inter- 
national friendship  can  not  stand  on  treaty  alone;  there  must 
be  a  real  mutual  understanding." 


score.  First,  because  there  is  not  anything  like  the  amount  of 
food  in  Russia  that  Germany  thinks  there  is;  and,  secondly,  that 
even  if  there  were  food  in  abundance,  the  Germans  do  not 
possess  the  means  of  transportation  to  get  it  back  into  the 
Fatherland.  Dr.  Harold  Williams,  the  Petrograd  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  tells  us  that  the  food  situation 
in  Russia  is  bad  and  is  going  to  be  worse: 

"The  fact  is.  e\  cry  thing  is  overshadowed  by  the  food  problem. 
After  a  few  days,  when  the  bread  daily  ration  was  half  a  pound, 
it  was  reduced  to  three-eighths.  Now  it  is  one-eighth  only, 
and  such  bread!  Its  principal  ingredient  appears  to  be  straw, 
its  color  varies  between  khaki,  green,  and  brown,  with  occasional 
imitations  of  field-gray,  now  one  of  the  commonest  colors  in  Petro- 
grad. Food  riots  are  frequent,  and  occasionally  sanguinary. 
Prices  are  grotesque,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

"Bad  as  the  food  situation  is  now,  it  is  bound  to  get  con- 
siderably worse  before  long.  There  is  going  to  be  very  little 
sowing  done  this  year.  Lenine's  land  legislation  and  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  generally  are  reducible  in  effect  to  the 
simple  advice  to  the  peasants,  'Help  yourselves.'  The  results 
have  been  to  break  up  the  large  estates,  with  a  consequent  re- 
turn to  the  more  primitive  methods  of  cultivation,  struggles  be- 
tween rival  villages  and  between  rival  inhabitants  of  the  same 
village,  and  wholesale  insecurity. 

"I  hear  on  good  authority  that  seed  grain  is  practically  un- 
obtainable in  the  northern  and  northwestern  provinces.  Russia 
can  not  avoid  at  least  one  terrible  year  of  plague  and  famine. 

"  The  Ukraine  has  food,  but  just  at  present  it  is  not  dear 
who  is  going  to  get  it." 

Basing  his  views  on  his  personal  experiences  in  Russia  last 
year,  Mr.  Raymond  Reoouly,  in  the  Pari-  Figaro,  tells  us  that 
Germany  may  be  able  to  get  grain  from  the  Russians  if  she  com- 
mandeers it,  but  the  peasants  will  not  sell.  Me  tells  us  there 
is  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  grain  to  be  had,  and  writes: 

"In  the  central  and  southern  provinces  of  Russia  there  is  no 
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(I ues t ion  thai  then  are  large  stocks  of  gram  not  far  behind  the 
Inn  -  Phi  Russian  peasants  have  aol  sold  their  harvests  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  any  large  extent,  for  :h  the  war  has 
been  prolonged  and  the  Life  of  the  people  has  become  more  and 
more  disorganized,  the  dislike  <>r  the  peasants  to  sell  their  stocks 
has  inert  ased 

This  is  because  the  peasant's  harvests  represent  to  him  a 

!  value,  while  all  he  lias  been  offered  in  exchange  has  been 
paper  money  constantly  depreciating  in  value,  with  which  he 
lias  been  unable  to  buy  any  «>r  the  things  of  which  he  has  been 
BO  much  in  need,  -uch  as  clothes,  shoes,  and  agricultural  im- 
plements if  he  can't  buy  anything  with  the  monej  he  gets, 
w  h\  should  he  sell  his  grain?     That  is  the  wa.\   he  argues. 

"To  this  must  be  added  the  crisis  in  transportation,  the 
difficult}  of  moving'  the  grain  from  place  to  place  when  it  is 
-old.  Lasl  year  I  crossed  Russia  twice  ...  in  certain  railroad 
buffets,    at    PetTOgrad    lor   example,    there    was    no    bread,    or   at 

least  it  was  a  hard,  black  bread 
almost  uneatable.  si\t>  miles 
farther  along  the  peasants  were 
offering  whole  baskel  fuls  of  sweet , 

white  bread  for  a  few  pennies. 
The  same  thing  is  true  all  over 
Rus>ia  starvation  in  one  place 
and  plethora  next  door." 

Mr.  Reoouly  asks  in  what  posi- 
tion the  Germans  and  Austrians 
will  find  themselves  with  regard 
to  the  Russian  food-supply,  and 
thinks  that  they  will  benefit  but 
little,      lie  says: 

•"The   disorganization    of    the 

railroads  is  worse  now  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  The  Germans 
are  confronted  with  great  dif- 
ficulties in  their  own  transpor- 
tation system,  and  they  can  not 
work  miracles.     "They  are  in  no 

position  to  remedy  the  Russian  troubles,  for  the  thing  they  lack 
most  is  material — rolling  stock — and  rolling  stock  is  as  much 
lacking  in  ( lermany  as  in  Russia.  The  question  of  transportation, 
therefore,  will  be  as  great  an  obstacle  for  the  Germans  at 
present  as  it  has  been  heretofore  for  the  Russians  themselves. 

"Moreover  the  peasant  who  refused  to  sell  his  grain  for 
Russian  paper  money  will  be  no  more  ready  to  sell  it  for  paper 
bearing  the  Kaiser's  effigy.  Kaiser  or  Czar,  it  is  always  paper, 
and  what  he  wants  are  goods — clothes  and  shoes.  And  the 
German  who  has  neither  of  them  himself  can  not  supply  the 
Russian.  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  not  probable  that  Germany  will  be  able 
to  get  a  great  amount  of  grain  from  Russia  unless  she  resorts 
to  commandeering." 

The  London  Everyman  goes  into  the  question  at  some  length 
and  assures  us  that  the  stories  of  great  grain  surplus  in  the 
Ukraine  is  a  myth,  and  when  once  that  myth  is  exploded  there 
is  going  to  be  trouble  in  the  Central  Empires,  particularly  in 
Austria.     It  says: 

"This  prospect  of  Ukrainian  supplies  is  clearly  the  last  re- 
maining buttress  of  Austrian  morale;  but  no  sooner  has  peace 
been  signed  than  the  expectation  of  speedy  relief  is  discouraged 
in  the  Austrian  and  German  press.  The  transport  difficulties 
are  so  formidable;  the  grain  is  such  a  long  way  off;  it  is  stored 
in  the  provinces  beyond  the  Dnieper;  it  can  not  flow  in  regularly 
before  the  autumn  at  earliest.  But  if  that  is  the  German  and 
Austrian  semiofficial  view,  we  may  give  some  credence  to  in- 
formants on  our  side  who  tell  us  that  the  Ukrainian  stores  exist 
in  Utopia  alone,  and  that  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  the  Central 
Empires  will  be  protracted  to  infinity.  We  have  presumptive 
evidence  for  this  in  the  economic  paralysis  all  over  Russia,  which 
began,  not  with  the  Bolsheviki,  but  at  the  outset  of  the  war. 
The  Central  Governments  are  gambling  with  their  people's 
temper,  and  if  these  inferences  about  the  food-supplies  prove 
correct  in  a  few  months'  time  from  now,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  political  reaction  that  will  follow  in  the  Central 
European  camp. 

"And  even  if  the  food  is  there,  and  the  Central  Empires  can 
wait  for  it,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  will  come  their  way. 
There  are  hungrier  mouths  in  Petrograd  than  in  Vienna  or 
Berlin,  and  if  the  Ukraine  goes  Bolshevik  these  mouths  will 
claim  the  Ukrainian  corn." 


THE   TRIUMPH    OF    FERDINAND 


-Wcstminstrr  Gazette. 


PRKMATURE   JOY    FOR    BULGARIA 

ALMOST    INFANTILE    EXULTATION    over   the   magi 

/-\     nilicent  accomplishments  of  Czar  Ferdinand  is  found 

-*-    -*-  in   the  Bulgarian   press.     It   seems  that   that    mighty 

and  courageous  monarch  has,  by  the  might  of  his  arm,  so 
Scourged  Russia  that  peace  once  mon'reigns.  The  victorio 
Bulgarians  are  perhaps  rejoicing  a  little  prematurely,  for  the 
peace  thai  Russia  has  secured  from  the  T<  Utonic  alliance  ha-  a 
suspiciously  warlike  look  and  the  Bulgars  may  find  that  the 
peace  dove  they  are  now  cherishing  so  tenderly  in  their  bosom 
has  got  quite  sharp  claws.  But  while  it  may  be  a  bit  of  a  fraud, 
it  is  none  the  less  hailed  with  joy  by  tic  press  of  the  Bulgarian 
capital.      For  example,  the   Echo   de    Bulgarie,   in   recording  the 

scene  in  the  Bulgarian  parlia- 
ment, writ' 

"The    Sobranje    received    the 

Premier's  declaration  with  en- 
thusiastic applause,  which  came 
from  every  section  of  the  Cham- 
ber. The  news  spread  like 
lightning  throughout  the  capital 
and  caused  the  most  profound 
joy  among  all  classes  of  the 
population. 

"The  Bulgarian  people  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  concluding 
the  first  peace,  and  more  par- 
ticularly .  a  peace  between  Bul- 
garia and  Russia,  a  sister  nation 
to  which  we  are  bound  by  so 
many  ties  in  the  past,  both  recent 
and  remote,  and  for  which  we 
still  preserve  all  those  feelings 
of  attachment  and  gratitude 
which   have    persisted    in    spite 

of  Russia's  former  brutal,  greedy,  and  blind  diplomacy. 

"The  peoples  of  the  Entente,  which  is  now  bled  white,  are 

already  beginning  to  demand  compensation  for  the  time  lost 

since  peace  was  general." 

Preporetz,  the  organ  of  the  Bulgarian  Social  Democrats, 
indulges  in  this  burst  of  self -congratulation: 

"One  fact  dominates  the  whole  situation.  War  between 
Bulgaria  and  Russia  is  over.  We  have  ceased  to  shed  the  blood 
of  our  brothers  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  now,  after  all  this 
bloody  slaughter,  peace  and  friendship  reign  once  more  between 
the  liberators  and  the  liberated,  the  Russians  and  ourselves. 

"Would  to  God  that  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  related 
races  could  be  the  first  step  toward  a,  general  reconciliation  of 
all  the  belligerents,  so  that  history  could  once  more  record  that 
the  light  which  illumines  the  world  has  shone  out  of  the  East." 

The  military  organ,  the  Voenni  Izvestia,  is  surprized  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  peace  with  Russia  was  actually  con- 
cluded, a  fact  which  the  Narodni  Prava  attributes  to  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Bulgarians.  Quite  convinced  that  a  general  peace 
is  bound  to  follow,  the  Mir  writes: 

"The  first  peace  is  concluded.  It  is  between  Bulgaria  and 
Russia.  This  of  course  means  peace  between  Russia  and  our 
allies.  The  more  the  Entente  persist  in  their  wrong-headedness, 
the  more  they  show  themselves  the  instigators  of  this  continuous 
warfare,  so  much  the  more  will  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
Central  Powers  and  Russia  grow,  and  in  the  future  the  Germans 
and  the  Russians  will  become  equally  as  good  friends  as  we  were 
with  the  Russians  after  our  liberation." 

The  Dnevnik  is  a  little  exercised  that  no  provision  concerning 
the  Dobrudja  is  made  in  the  terms  of  peace: 

"It  is  true  that  the  treaty  of  peace  did  not  contain  any  special 
clause  concerning  the  Dobrudja,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  two 
parties — after  the  clear  explanation  of  our  claims — have  found 
it  possible  to  restore  completely  harmonious  mutual  relations 
we  must,  suppose  that  the  Russians  have  accepted  our  view- 
point. That  is  to  say,  that  in  all  that  concerns  the  Dobrudja 
we  refuse  to  recognize  any  '  separation  by  violence.' ' 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "The  Forecast." 
MOTTLED  SHARK-SKIN. 

A  handsome  variety. 


Nan  Y  rk. 

w  w.Krs  HIDE.  08TRII  a    LBATHBR. 

Long  in  use  in  northern  Kurope  First  specimen  for  trade  purposes 

FOl  B    \i:\V   LEATHERS  FOR   YOUB    NEW   SHOES 


BE  \-l  l<  'V    IMDI 

\  sofl .  velvety  it  athi  r 


SHOES   FROM   STRANGE   SKINS 


WHEN  THE  YOUNG  MATRON  of  next  year  tells  her 
maid  to  bring  her  shoes  from  the  closet,  we  may  ex- 
pect the  latter  to  make  reply  somewhat  in  this  wise: 
"Do  yon  mean  the  low  ones  of  codfish-skin,  ma'am,  or  the  high 
Ones  of  walrus  hide?"  "Nonsense,  Betty!  The  ones  I  want  are 
the  ostrich-leather  boots."  All  these  odd 
varieties  of  leather,  and  others  too,  are 
likely  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  shoe 
trade  very  shortly,  if  the  scarcity  of  ordi- 
nary skins  continues.  Francis  Hume 
Nichols,  writing  on  "Boots  and  Shoes  from 
Strange  Sources,"  in  The  Forecast  (New- 
York,  February),  reminds  us  that  in  Ger- 
many leather  is  now  reserved  for  army  use. 
Civilians  wear  shoes  with  wooden  soles  and 
leather  or  cloth  uppers,  or  simply  the  wooden 
sole  held  on  by  strings.  During  last  summer  it 
became  fashionable  to  go  barefoot,  and  the 
Government  had  to  warn  people  to  harden  their 
feet  gradually  before  venturing  thus  on  the  public 
thoroughfares.  Many  eases  of  tetanus  resulted  from 
the  undue  exposure  of  tender  feet.  We  have  not  yet 
been  driven  to  such  extremities,  but  the  'price  of 
leather  and  footgear  has  risen  enormously,  and  we  are 
seeking  both  leather  substitutes  and  new  sources  of 
leather.     Says  Mr.  Nichols,  in  substance: 


"The  skins  of  aquatic  animals  offer  a  practically  un- 
developed resource,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  before  Ions 
we  shall  be  covering  our  extremities  with  the  skins  of 
the  man-eating  shark  and  the  sacred  codfish.  They  are  ex- 
perimenting with  these  skins  at  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, and  expect  soon  to  give  us  shoes  made  from  them. 
If  we  have  not  heretofore  utilized  the  skins  of  aquatic 
animals  for  leather-making,  it  is  not  because  they  are  not 
perfectly  well  adapted  for  such  use,  but  only  because  the 
skins  of  land-animals  have  been  so  plentiful  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  bother  with  those  of  the  sea.  Primitive 
I>eoples  make  extensive  use  of  these  materials,  and  also  of  the 
internal  membranes  of  sea-animals,  such  as  the  throat  lining, 
the  stomach,  and  the  intestines,  and  among  civilized  folk  many 
of  them  have  been  extensively  used  for  fancy  leathers,  because 
of  their  beautiful  markings.     We  may  anticipate,  therefore,  that 


-KIN  OF  A 
SHAKK. 

Shark-skin  has 
long  been  in  use 
for  sword -grips. 


shark  and  codfish  shoes  will  be  entirely  unobjectionable  in  looks 
and  wearing  qualities. 

"The  present  scarcity  of  leather  is  affected  by  the  same  condi- 
tions that  have  led  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  meat.  Both 
products  were  growing  scarcer  before  the  war,  and  since  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  there  has  been  an  enormous  destruction  of 
the  world's  stock  of  food-animals,  together 
with  an  enormous  increase  in  the  demand 
for  meat  and  leather.  The  condition  has 
been  aggravated,  too,  by  the  lack  of  ship- 
ping facilities. 

"The  demands  of  warfare  for  leather  are 
enormous,  for  not  only  must  the  millions  of 
fighting  men  be   shod,  but   there  is  a  tre- 
mendous   demand    for    harness,  gun-slings, 
pistol  holsters,  bayonet  scabbards,  and  avia- 
tion suits,   which    are    sometimes    composed 
almost  entirely  of  leather,  as  well  as  for  many 
minor  purposes.       Early    in   the   war   the    de- 
struction of  leather   was    enormous,  but  to-day 
the  waste  is  considerably   Less.      In  England,  dis- 
carded  army    shoes    are     now    cleaned     and    re- 
paired.    Nevertheless    the    destruction   of   leather 
must  still  be  very  great   and  the  sources  of  supply 
are   rapidly    diminishing.      The   food-animals  of   the 
Allies  have  been  reduced   by  :W,()0(),(X)0    head,  and 
the  slaughter  is  still  going  on  at  an  ever-increasing  rate. 
'"Under  the  circumstances  there  are  three  things  thai 
we  can  do:  We  can  make  better  use  of  the  leather  that 
we  have.     We  can  utilize  the  skin-  of  aquatic  animal-. 
And  we  can  use  any  available  leather  substitut 

"Since  there  is  no  question  of  the  excellence  of  aquat it- 
leather,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  de- 
velopment of  this  source  of  supply.  One  company, 
which  manufactures  leather  from  the  skins  of  sharks  and 
other  fish,  besides  turning  the  other  parts  of  the  animals  into 
human  food,  glue,  gelatine,  oil,  chicken  scrap,  and  fertilizers,  has 
established  itself  in  Pittsburg,  and  announces  that  it  will 
shortly  open  branches  in  Seattle  and  Florida.  It  states  that 
there  is  as  much  value  in  a  shark  as  in  a  cow.  and  that  the  cost 
of  taking  the  animals  is  trifling  compared  with  that  of  raising 
cattle.  Another  company  has  been  catching  white  whales  in 
Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  them  for  hides,  meat,  and 
od.  The  hide  of  this  animal  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  skins  for 
leather-making,  because  of  its  durability,  strength,  and  pliability. 
"When  it  comes  to  sole  leather  it  has  been  impossible  to  find 
any  satisfactory  substitute.  A  number  of  composition  materials 
have  been  brought  forward,  but  they  do  not  allow  the  foot  to 
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■  ill.,  they  an  not  praotioahli  pxceptforlow  summer  shoes,  to 
which  the  air  I  ^1  n  recent  exhibition  of  leather 

^  i  il.-iii  in.-  in  London  a  flexible  wooden  sole  \\as  -how  n.  bul  i  hi- 
liaiill>  commends  n-.li'.  The  mosl  hopeful  contribution  to  the 
problem  was  made  some  time  ago,  before,  in  fact,  there  was  anj 
problem  of  the  kind,  by  the  Pratl  Institute,  in  the  form  of  a 
process  of  treating  Bole  Leather  which  doubles  and  almosl  triples 
n-  durability .  The  new  Bhark  and  codfish  shoes  are  i<>  be  made 
w  itli  these  indestructible  Boles, 

"Two  other  valuable  suggestions  for  sa\  ing  leather  have  been 
made  by  the  ( Council  of  National  Service  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather 
Industry.  One  is  thai  low  shoes  should  be  worn  as  much  as 
possible,  and  t lit*  other  that  branding  of  range  cattle  should 
either  be  discontinued  or  limited.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
estimated  that  a  lo>s  of  from  lour  to  five  million  dollars  a  year  is 
entailed  by  this  practise,  and  the  iuone\  Loss  is  Less  serious  than 
the  Loss  Of  leather.  Some  cattle  change  hand-  many  times, 
and  each  change  means  a  new  brand.  Some  of  these  brands 
are  BO  large  that   they  can  be  seen  for  a  long  distance. 

•'The  trade  papers  point  out  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off 
in  the  demand  for  ci\  ilian  shoes,  both  because  of  their  high  prices 
and  because  people  are  trying  to  help  win  the  war  by  economizing 

on  leather  goods.  When  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is 
fulls  understood  no  doubt  there  will  be  more  such  economy. 
To  save  leather  is  scarcely  less  important  than  to  save  food." 


gas  composed  of  stone,  iron,  ami  other  substances  even  heavier 

and    harder,    but    BO   hot    thai    1  h.   .    are  reduced   to   \apor.  and  SO 

elastic  that  from  their  sudden  release  they  expand  to  the  limits 

of  the  solar  system,  a  region  566  billions  of  miles  in  diameter. 
"In  -mil  a    maelstrom    I   apprehend   that   earth  and   the  Other 

planets  and  satellites  would  each  flash  once  like  the  firefly,  and 
I..   io<t  iii  nebula.     Will  astronomers  kindly  enlighten  us/.'" 


WHEN   THE   SUN   EXPLODES 

A  THEORY  that  suns  grow  internally  hotter  as  they 
shrink  and  cool  externally  is  accepted  and  applied  to 
•■  our  own  luminary  with  somewhat  startling  definiteness 
by  Benjamin  0.  Baxter,  writing  from  Chicago  to  Popular 
Astronomy  (Northfield,  Minn.,  February).  We  are  told,  says 
Mr.  Baxter,  that  our  sun  is  of  advanced  age,  as  ages  are  reckoned 
among  suns.  Like  all  other  things  in  creation,  he  adds,  suns  are 
brought  into  existence,  and  pass  away,  or  pass  out  of  the  class 
of  celestial  objects  known  as  suns,  or  stars.     He  goes  on: 

"Man  has  learned  to  distinguish  age  among  stars  by  the  color 
of  their  light.  A  white  star  is  a  young  star;  perhaps  only  a 
few  hundred  millions  of  years  of  age  since  it  gathered  from  clouds 
of  hot  gases  into  globular  form  and  started  out  as  an  independent 
sun.  Yellowish  light  denotes  middle  age,  and  red  or  crimson 
indicates  mature  age;  which,  as  viewed  by  humanity,  would 
look  like  several  short  eternities. 

"We  are  also  told  that  all  stars,  which  are  merely  distant  suns, 
are  shrinking  as  they  cool  and  contract,  and  the  theory  was  ad- 
vanced by  George  Henry  Lepper  that  while  the  volume  of  the 
star  diminishes  through  contraction  the  heat  of  the  core  increases 
with  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  it,  and  that  when  this  press- 
ure reaches  the  limit  the  pent-up  materials  explode,  and  the 
star,  or  sun,  is  reduced  to  a  cloud,  or  puff  of  fog,  called  nebula. 

'"When  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  suns  contract  we  are 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  how  much  the  core  is  squeezed.  Earth 
is  about  93,000,000  miles  from  the  sun.  There  may  have  been  a 
time  when  the  sun  was  large  enough  to  fill  up  all  the  room  clear 
out  to  where  we  are,  or  farther.  If  so,  it  has  contracted  93.- 
000,000  miles  from  each  side,  which  would  give  the  hot  center 
twice  93,000,000,  or  186,000,000  miles  less  of  room;  so  if  we 
have  any  suspicion  that  the  center  of  the  sun  contains  any  or 
the  ingredients  of  which  dynamite  is  made  we  might  allow  our- 
selves to  get  into  'hot  water'  wondering  how  long  it  can  stand 
the  pressure,  considering  that  our  sun  is  already  growing  old 
and  perhaps  subject  to  a  decline  of  his  powers  of  resistance. 

"Is  our  sun  in  danger  of  blowing  up?  We  may  reason  not, 
because  we  have  never  seen  one  explode.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  remember  that  suns  are  not  made  in  a  hurry,  and  that  they 
take  their  own  time  about  what  they  do,  and  that  while  man's 
knowledge  of  suns  covers  only  a  few  thousand  years,  their  ages 
could  not  be  exprest  in  any  manner  intelligible  to  the  human 
mind.  Still  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  altho  our 
sun  may  have  weathered  the  celestial  storms  of  an  eternity, 
that  very  fact  may  prove  that  the  time  for  some  variation  may 
soon  arrive.  Our  sun  is  said  to  be  a  variable  star,  and  variables 
of  a  certain  class  are  those  stars  which  are  due  to  explode! 

"When  our  sun  explodes,  what  else  will  happen? 

"If  a  little  ripple  among  the  superficial  layers  of  the  sun, 
known  as  a  sun-spot.  93.000,000  miles  away,  upsets  the  operation 
of  electrical  utilities  on  earth,  how  much  of  a  jolt  will  we  get 
when  the  whole  sun  is   instantaneously    resohed  to  a  cloud  of 


NIAGARA    ALREADY   SPOILED 

IT    IS    USELESS    to    try  to  preserve   the  natural  beauties 
of   Niagara,    says    Charles    1'.    Steinmetz,    electrical  exp 
of  the  General  Electric  Company,  writing  in  The  Elecli 
World    (New    York,  February    23),  on    "Mobilizing  Niagara    to 
Aid     Civilization."      Those     beauties     have     mostly    vanished 
already,  he    think-,  Leaving    in    their    stead   ugly  hotels,  towi 
and  steel  bridges.      This   being  the  case,  we  ought    to  use  e 
bit  of  Niagara's  power,  which  is  "urgently  needed  by  the   Stat. 
and  nation."     There  would   then  be  no  water  pouring  over  the 
cliffs,  at    least    on    week-days;    for   on    Sundays   and    holida 
Mr.  Steinmetz  promises  us,  it  may  be  "turned  on"  for  the  benefit 
of    tourists.     The    "starting    of    the    falls,"    when    the    weeklj 
"turning-on"  process  first  begins,  will,  he  asserts,  be  a  sight  well 
worth  seeing.      lb'  writes: 

"The  unprecedented  and  acute  shortage  of  power  which  now 
confronts  us  and  threatens  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  effi- 
cient prosecution  of  the  war  again  turns  our  eyes  to  Niagara, 
where  water  capable  of  producing  millions  of  kilowatts  rush.  - 
uselessly  over  the  cliffs. 

"At  the  same  time  we  must  realize  that  the  present  situation 
is  not  unexpected,  nor  was  it  unavoidable.  The  emergencies  of 
war-times  have  merely  made  a  sudden  and  acute  condition  of  a 
situation  which  has  been  coming  on  for  a  long  time  and  would 
sooner  or  later  have  overtaken  us.  We  thus  turn  again  to  a 
fuller  use  of  Niagara's  power,  too  late  indeed  to  get  the  fullest 
benefit  of  it  in  our  present  emergency. 

"In  the  discussion  of  the  development  of  Niagara's  power 
versus  the  preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  falls  two 
features  have  to  be  recognized: 

"(1)  The  falls  are  doomed  in  any  case,  and  sooner  or  later, 
with  the  increasing  power  demand  of  modern  civilization  and 
increasing  shortness  of  power,  self-preservation  will  force  us  to 
use  Niagara  to  the  fullest  extent;  that  is,  let  the  falls  run  dry. 

"  (2)  It  is  too  late  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  fall-. 
That  could  have  been  done  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  not  now, 
when  there  is  no  place  at  or  around  the  cataract  where  one'< 
sense  for  nature's  wild  beauty  is  not  offended  by  the  sight  of 
some  ugly  modern  hotel,  some  tower,  or  steel  bridge . 

"About  fifteen  years  ago  I  proposed  a  plan  which,  while  usinjr 
"the  full  power  of  the  falls,  would  preserve  their  beauty  to  the 
sightseer.  At  that  time  the  suggestion  was  not  taken  seriously 
— the  demand  for  the  power  was  not  then  so  urgent  as  to-day— 
and  therefore  I  repeat  it  now. 

"Suppose  we  permit  the  complete  development  of  Niagara'- 
10,000,000  kilowatts,  more  or  less,  for  electrical  purposes,  let  the 
falls  run  dry,  but  on  every  holiday  and  Sunday  have  the  power- 
houses shut  down,  the  power-consumption  reduced  to  the 
minimum  possible — say  10  per  cent,  of  the  full  capacity — and  so 
have  the  falls  running  again  in  their  ancient  grandeur.  We 
could  thus  satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  industry  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  the  lovers  of  nature;  and,  more  than  that,  we 
would  then  see  a  sight  which  can  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
— the  starting  of  the  falls,  when  on  Sunday  morning  the  water 
would  first  begin  to  trickle  over  the  bare  cliffs  and  then  gradually 
rise  to  be  the  giant  falls  of  old. 

"As  the  Government  controls  the  falls,  it  would  involve  no 

'  serious  difficulty,  probably  not  even  require  legislation,  to  give 

the  license  for  the  unlimited  use  of  power  with  the  condition  that 

during  Sundays  and  holidays  the  power-consumption  must  be 

reduced  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  maximum. 

"In  considering  the  full  development  of  Niagara's  power  we 
must  remember  that  some  hydraulic  engineering  work  will  he 
required  to  insure  uniformity  of  the  flow  of  water,  for  Niagara 
fluctuates  in  its  quantity  with  the  shifting  of  the  winds  on  Lake 
Erie.  However,  the  cost  of  such  a  development  per  kilowatt 
would'  be  insignificant.  It  probably  would  mean  a  movable 
dam  across  the  Niagara  River  at  Buffalo,  to  restrict  the  flow 
when  the  lake  was  high  and  open  it  wide  when  the  lake  was  Ioav. 
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\   GIANT  TUBE   TO   TEST   SUBMARINES 

HOW  THE  NAVY  now  finds  oul  whether  submarines 
may  safely  sink  to  great  depths  where  thej  will  be 
Bubjeoted  to  enormous  pressure  is  told  bj  Robert  <!. 
Skerrett  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York,  March), 
Humor  says,  as  reported  b\  Mr.  Skenvtt,  that  many  of  (ier- 
many's  submarines  have  been  carried  to  the  bottom  by  reason 
of  inherent   weakness.      Hastily  built  boats  have  Bprung  aleak 

and  foundered  simply  because  the  defects  were  not  discovered 
before  sending  the  craft  out  upon  active  service,      lb   goes  on: 

"The  Italians  shrewdly  anticipated  the  results  of  war-time 
pressure  in  turning  out  in  haste  a  large  number  of  underwater 
torpedo-boats;    and  Maj.  Cesare   Laurenti    cleverlj    designed  a 

testing  dock  which  would  make  it  possible  to  subject  a  submarine 
to  the  physical  stresses  of  submergence  at  any  practicable  depth 
without  risking  the  boat  while  in  deep  water.  That  is  to  say, 
the  submersible  could  be  tested  in  harbor,  right  at  the  building 
yard,  where  her  constructors  could  make  sure  that  she  was 
absolutely  sound  in  hull.  The  United  States  Navy  also  uses  the 
Laurenti  dock  to  determine  the  litness  of  its  submarines  for  sea. 
|  "How  can  this  be  done'.'  The  hulls  of  these  vessels  must  be 
sturdy  enough  and  tight  enough  to  withstand  the  searching 
pressure  of  the  sea  300  feet  down  below  the  surface.  Laurciiti's 
novel  dock  consists  mainly  of  a  long  steel  tube  which  is  capable 
of  resisting  a  pressure  from  within  corresponding  to  a  crushing 
force  at  any  prescribed  submergence,  only  the  dock  always  re- 
mains at  the  surface.  One  end  of  this  tube  is  permanently 
sealed,  and  the  other  can  be  dosed  by  a  great,  globular  caisson 
or  gate.  By  swinging  this  gate  aside,  when  the  dock  is  in  proper 
condition,  a  submarine  can  be  floated  into  the  tube,  settled 
upon  keel  blocks,  and  otherwise  held  from  shifting  when  the 
gate  is  sealed. 

"The  cylinder  is  completely  tilled  with  water.  The  submarine 
is  then  subjected  to  external  pressure  just  as  she  would  be  if 
lowered  dee))  into  the  sea.  But  there  is  this  difference;  her 
crew  are  inside  of  her  and  stationed  where  they  can  watch  for 
leaks  and  observe  certain  instruments  that  show  how  much  the 
hull  yields  to  the  exterior  water-pressure,  and  whether  or  not 
the  structure  returns  to  its  original  lines  when  this  pressure  is 
relieved.  The  testing  pressure  is  gradually  raised  b\  means  of 
powerful  pumps  on  the  dock.  They  fcrj  to  force  more  water 
into  the  already  tilled  cylinder,  and  thus  the  submarine  is  siib- 


THE    (iKEAT   GLOBULAR    DOOR   IS   TIGHTLY    CLOSED 

WHEN  THE   SUBMARINE    Is  WELL   INSIDE. 


jeoted  to  a  crushing  force  which  can  be  raised   to  correspond 
•with  that  at  any  assumed  depth. 

"During  the  test,  the  observers  in  the  submarine  are  in  tele- 
phonic communication  with  the  people  in  charge  of  the  pumping 
plant,  and  should  anything  go  wrong  or  a  grave  leak  develop, 
the  pressure  can  be  lowered  instantly  and  the  great  tube  drained 


in    a    few    minutes.      Thus,    while    imitating    the   condition-   of   a 

deep  submergence  then  are  none  of  tin   dangers  that  might  be 

met   if  tin    boat    were  out   at    *. 

"In  the  la-t  fen  years,  underwater  torpedo-boats  have  been 

modified  in  order  to  meet  changing  militan  need*     The  Laurenti 


Uluslrat 
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\  TEST  TUBE    FOB   8UBMABINE8. 


The  submarine  enters.     The  great  door  closes.     Water  under  any 
desired  pressure  is  forced  in.  and  defects  are  revealed. 


dock  makes  it  possible  to  try  them  out  before  going  into  actual 

sen  ice." 

■ 

DETACHABLE  ENGINES  FOR  SHIPS— An  "economic  ship" 
whose  propelling  machinery  is  detachable  bo  that  it  may 
lie  moved  from  hull  to  hull  is  proposed  by  EL  de  M.  Snell,  a 
British  engineer,  as  noted  in  The  Times  Engineering  Supple- 
ment (London,  January  25).  Mr.  Snell  estimates  that  one 
would  serve  for  three  hulls,  <>r  even  for  five  or  six  in  the  cast  <>( 
coastwise  or  cross-channel  traffic.      We  read: 

"For  propulsion  he  would  employ  electric  drive,  the  current 
being  derived  from  alternators  worked  by  oil-engines  or  steam- 
turbines.  The  motors  and  reduction  gearing  would  remain 
permanently  in  the  ship,  but  the  generating  plant   would  be  held 

in  place  by  mechanical  attachments,  which  could  be  secured  or 

released  in  a  few  seconds,  and  would  collectively  be  able  to 
resist  a  working  stress  of  over  1,000  tons.  A  pamphlet  dealing 
with  the  proposal  shows  designs  for  four  different  ships  ranging 
in  carrying  capacity  from  1.2(H)  to  over  10,000  tons.  In  some 
cases  the  ' elect romobile,'  as  the  power  unit  is  termed,  contains 
accommodation  for  officers  and  engineers  in  addition  to  the 
machinery,  and  is  sometimes  placed  amidships  and  sometimes 
on  the  poop.  Its  transference  from  one  hull  to  another  would  be 
effected  at  the  terminal  ports  by  means  of  pontoons.  Among  the 
advantages  Mr.  Snell  claims  for  his  scheme  are  that  it  would 
mean  a  large  saving  in  capital  outlay  for  a  given  carrying  capac- 
ity, with  a  reduction  in  the  interest  charges  and  in  the  cost  of 
wages  of  officers  and  crews;  that  it  would  effect  a  trreat  saving 
in  the  time  and  labor  required  for  construction,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  machinery;  and  that  the  area  of  the  machinery 
exposed  to  damage  by  submarine  or  mine  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum." 
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LEAF-B1  DS    VM)    FRUIT-BUDS 

Til  K  BRANCHES  of  fruit-trees  in  spring  are  covered  with 
buds,  some  of  which  arc  to  give  rise  to  leaves,  othen  to 
blossoms,  and  later  i<>  fruit.  Which  arc  the  leaf-buds 
am!  which  are  the  fruit-buds?  Is  there  any  way  of  telling  them 
apart.'  In  response  t<>  s  query  from  a  correspondent,  the  editor 
of  The  Rural  N*u>-Yorker  (New  Fork,  February  25)  gives 
directions  for  distinguishing  bloom-buds  from  Leaf-buds.  Re- 
ferring to  the  accompanying  picture,  the  writer  bids  ns  notice 
on  the  branoh  shown  at  the  left,  winch  is  thai  of  an  apple-tree, 
that  its  buds  include  two  large  ones  borne  upon  shorl  branches 
or  spins,  and  that  these  arc  thick  and  rounded,  with  blunt 
points.  These  arc  the  buds  which  are  to  bear  flowers  and  per- 
haps fruit  the  coming  season.    He  goes  on: 

"It   will  also  be  observed  that   below,  between  and  above  the 
two   flower-bearing   buds,   arc   a    number  of  smaller   buds.      The 
largest    of    these    are  less    than   half   the 
size   of    the    flowering    buds,    while    the 
smaller  ones  are    only    about  one-sixth 
the   size  of   the    flowering    buds.      These 

are  the  Leaf-bearing  buds.  Those  be- 
tween and    below     the    flower-bearing 

buds  are  much  larger  than  those  on  the 
upper  half  of  the  twig,  and  are  borne  on 
very  short  spurs.  These  short  spurs 
are  of  two  or  three  years'  growth,  and 
will  probably  make  fruiting  spurs  the 
next  growing  season.  Those  on  the 
upper  half  of  the  twig  were  formed 
last  year.  They  are  small  and  lie  close 
to  the  twig.  Some  of  these  buds  will 
probably  develop  into  fruit-bearing 
spurs  in  three  to  four  years,  while  others 
will  probably  develop  branches,  and 
some  may  never  grow. 

"At  right  is  a  branch  taken  from  the 
Kieffer  pear.  The  tree  from  which  it 
was  taken  is  old,  and  has  been  bearing 
heavy  crops  for  years.  Of  late  years, 
however,  it  has  borne  heavily  only  on 
alternate  years,  last  year  being  its  off 
year.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is 
thickly  set  with  fruiting  spurs.  The 
liowering  buds  of  the  pear  are  thick, 
like  the  apple,  but  are  quite  sharp- 
pointed.  The  leaf-buds,  much  smaller, 
are  sharp-pointed  and  stand  out  from 
the  branch  or  spur  at  considerable  of 
an  angle.  The  flowering  buds  are 
always  borne  on  short  spurs,  and  in- 
variably at  the  terminal,  and  usually 
but  one  to  each  spur,  tho  occasionally  a 
spur  will  be  found  with  more  than  one. 
Most  of  the  spurs  have  one  or  more 
developed  leaf-buds  a  little  below  and 
opposite  the  flower-bearing  bud. 

' '  Peach-buds  are  formed  on  the  previ- 
ous year's    growth    of   wood,    and   are 

easily  distinguished  from  the  leaf-buds.  Upon  examination 
of  a  twig  it  will  be  observed  (if  it  is  well  set  with  blossom- 
buds)  that  the  bads  on  the  twig  are  mostly  sets  of  twos  and 
threes.  The  left  bud  is  quite  small,  sharp-pointed,  and  is 
situated  in  the  center  of  the  twig.  When  there  is  but  one  bud 
it  is  invariably  a  leaf-bud,  but  when  they  are  in  sets  of  two  and 
three,  the  blossom-bud  is  at  the  side  of  the  leaf-bud  when  in 
sets  of  two,  and  at  each  side  of  the  leaf-bud  when  in  sets  of 
three.  Upon  examination  it  will  be  observed  that  small  or 
leaf-buds  lie  very  close  to  the  twig  and  point  toward  the  end, 
while  the  blossom-buds  stand  out  prominently,  at  more  or  less 
of  an  angle  from  the  leaf-bud  twig.  The  blossom-bud  is  thick 
and  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  plump  grain  of  wheat,  which 
makes  it  very  easily  distinguishable  from  the  small  leaf-bud. 
The  peach-tree  may  go  into  the  winter  with  an  abundance 
of  bloom-buds,  but  that  is  no  guaranty  that  it  will  bear  a  crop, 
or  even  bloom  the  following  year,  as  it  frequently  happens  that 
every  fruit-bud  will  be  winter-killed  and  drop  off  in  the  spring. 

"In  the  plum  and  cherry  it  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  which 
are  the  leaf-buds  and  which  are  the  blossom-buds.  The  char- 
acter of  the  buds  is  to  be  determined  more  by  their  position  than 


by   their  form.     Tin    fruit    i-  borne  on  -puis  of  varying  age-  and 
li  tilths.     The  old,  long  spurs,  if  thej  has.   terminal  bud-  at  all, 

will  produce  only  leaves,  but  the  short  side  spurs  will  produce 
bloom-,  while  the  young,  -hort  spurs  will  often  produce  both 
Leaves  and  bloom  on  their  terminals,  and  in  small  cluster 
three  or  more.  The  Japanese  plums  differ  JOmewhal  from  our 
native  and  European  sotrtc  In  that  thes  make  short  spurs  or 
clusters  of  buds  at  -hort  intervals  on  the  young  branches,  each 
cluster  of  buds  invariably  Inning  a  leaf-bud  or  two  in  the 
center  of  the  cluster." 


From  "'The  Rural  New-Yorker." 
LEAF-  AND  FRUIT-BUDS  OF  APPLE  AND  PEAR. 

The  apple-branch  is  at  left.     In   general,   the 

fruit-buds  are  the  largest.    The  accompanying 

article  explains  other  differences. 


A   POWER-PLANT   AT   A    MINE-MOUTH 

FOR  FEARS  engineers  with  large  vision  have  dreamed 
about  the  electrical  transmission  of  power  from  cheap 
coal  burned  at  the  very  mine  itself;  but  with  no  practical 
result  until  very  recently.  To-day  projects  for  colossal  gener- 
ating station-  supplying  the  industries  of  a  huge  territory  loom 

large  and  are  beginning  to  come  to  real- 
ization. The  first  great  system  of  the 
kind  to  undertake  the  fulfilment  of  its 
mission  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Windsor  plant,  in  the  center  of  the 
manufacturing  district  concentrated  in 
eastern  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  adjacent  corner  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  power-plant  at  the  mouth 
of  a  coal-mine  is  described  in  Tht 
Electrical  World  (New  York,  February 
9),  which  says  on  its  editorial  page: 

"From  a  physical  standpoint  the  loca- 
tion is  an  exceptionally  good  one,  too, 
inasmuch  as  an  ample  supply  of  good 
coal  is  available  from  a  mine  adjacent 
to  the  station.  To-day  it  has  a  capacity 
of  60,000  kilowatts  in  two  huge  units, 
with  four  more  to  be  added  in  the  near 
future,  two  of  them  within  the  current 

year 

"The  whole  conception  and  execution 
of  the  project  are  on  the  basis  of  great 
output  produced  with  the  utmost  econ- 
omy, and  it  is  estimated  that  from  its 
situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  the 
plant  even  now  releases  to  the  rail- 
roads for  other  service  about  four  thou- 
sand cars,  thereby  freeing  locomotives, 
tracks,  and  terminals.  The  significance 
of  this  figure,  considering  the  dire  lack 
of  transportation  facilities,  is  obvious. 
When  the  present  plant  is  completed  it 
will  be  one  of  the  very  largest  central 
stations  in  the  world,  either  steam  or 
hydraulic,  and  can  not  fail  to  produce 
important  industrial  results  in  its 
territory. 

"It  is  interesting,  too,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  owned  in  common  by  two  companies,  the  Central  Power 
Company  and  the  West  Penn  Power  Company.  It  is  probably 
the  first  case  of  two  independent  companies  thus  operating  a 
joint  generating  plant,  and  the  idea  of  physical  union  has  been 
carried  even  beyond  this  so  as  to  include  some  of  the  trans- 
mission and  distribution  facilities.  The  two  companies  had 
each  considered  building  a  plant,  but  found  that  the  joint  en- 
terprise would  cost  not  much  more  than  half  the  sum  required 
for  the  two  separately,  owing  in    no  small  measure  to  the  great 

cost  of  the  condensing  system 

"The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  very  plainly  shown 
that  save  under  exceptional  circumstances  an  economical  steam- 
plant  can  give  hydroelectric  stations  a  hard  rub  in  the  matter  of 
cheap  production  of  energy.  Great  sections  of  the  country 
can  be  reached  from  commensurate  hydraulic  sources  only  by 
very  long  transmission  lines,  and  if  these  are  to  be  undertaken 
the  ultimate  ends  of  efficiency  would  be  best  served  by  turning 
the  hydroelectric  systems  to  the  service  of  regions  destitute  of 
coal  and  permitting  the'latter  to  meet  their  own  needs  and  reach 
out  to  adjacent  territory,  as  has  been  done  in  this  admirable 
pioneer  system." 
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CUTTING   OUT   THE   MENTALLY    UNFIT 

THE  MENTALLY  UNFIT  are  not  wanted  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States.  Neither  are  tl, 
who,  altho  outwardly  lit,  are  sure  to  ^a  to  pieces  al  the 
firsl  shock.  Evidently  the  ability  of  the  recruit  to  resi-t  mental 
strain  is  an  important  factor  in  his  fitness  for  Ben  ice.  How  this 
ability  may  be  tested  is  told  by  Dr.  John  .1.  B.  Morgan,  of 
Princeton  University,  in  an  article  contributed  to  '/'//<  Scientific 
Monthly  (New  York).  Since  this  article  was  written  intelli- 
gence tests  have  been  adopted  by  Hie  War  Department,  and 
Dr.  Morgan  is  now  employed  as  a  psychological  examiner;  hut 
he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  mere  tests  of  intelligence  will 
not  furnish  information  with  regard  to  the  likelihood  of  appli- 
cants to  break  down  mentally  under  the  special  strain-  of  active 
service.  Neither  will  any  kind  of  physical  examination  throw 
lighl  on  this  condition.     Writes  Dr.  Morgan: 

'The  number  of  such  cases  that  have  occurred  make  it  exceed- 
ingbj  worth  while  to  endeavor 

lo  detect  such  individuals  be- 
fore they  are  sent  to  the  front. 
If  discovered  thej  could  be 
given  less  strenuous  work,  but 
none  the  less  important;  they 
could  be  saved  from  mental 
disruption,  and  the  loss  to  the 
Government  would  be  obviated. 
"It  does  not  take  a  psychol- 
ogist to  know  that  resistance 
to  mental  strain  is  a  variable 
quantity,  as  are  all  other  physi- 
ologiealand  psychological  fact-. 
Some  individuals  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  amount  of  excite- 
ment can  remain  perfectly 
composed,  seemingly  impervi- 
ous to  the  influences  at  work 
about  them.  Others  are  roused 
to  react  with  greater  vigor,  but 
experience  no  apparent  harm 
from  their  increased  activity. 
Others  are  easily  nettled  by  the 
slightest  emotional  excitement 
and  recover  but  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  While  we  have 
no  information  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  individuals  who 
are  the  first  to  succumb  men- 
tally, it  at  least  seems  plausible 
that  those  who  can  adjust  them- 
selves with  least  ease  to  addi- 
tional mental  strain  would  fall 
into  this  group.  The  selection 
of  these  individuals  might  be 
made   by  a    test   which  would 

subject  them  to  unusual  mental  exertion  or  shock,  those  being 
regarded  as  potentially  neurotic  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation by  proper  adaptations.  This  at  least  seems  more  hopeful 
than  any  classification  made  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  tests. 
Mental  stability  is  by  no  means  correlated  with  intelligence.-' 

Dr.  Morgan  suggests,  as  a  basis  for  his  proposed  examination, 
the  difference  in  response  of  the  subjects  to  two  different  situa- 
tions. If  his  ability  to  adapt  himself  is  perfect,  a  change  in  the 
situation  will  bring  no  change  in  response.  For  instance,  Dr. 
Morgan  has  experimented  on  what  happens  when  loud  and  un- 
expected noises  are  introduced  in  a  series  of  tests  in  which  the 
subjects  are  asked  to  press  keys  in  response  to  certain  visual 
signals.  Of  twenty-one  persons  tested  only  one  showed  no 
difference  in  response  when  the  noises  were  started.  Of  the 
others,  some  did  better  and  others  worse;  but  as  the  noises  con- 
tinued, some  of  the  latter  recovered  their  efficiency.  Says 
the  writer: 

"We  have  cited  these  cases  to  show  the  great  variety  of  re- 
sponses that  are  manifested  by  university  students.  It  i< 
likelv  that  none  of  these  were  of  the  type  who  could  not  with- 


hted  bj  Uttden 
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THE   WEEVILS   HAVE   NO   GAS-MASKS, 


So  they  succumb  when  the  cotton 
chamber  filled  with  hydrocyanic 


-land  considerable  mental  strain,   academic  training  u  in  iteeU 

a  good  eliminating  agent.  In  ■  random  group  of  individual- 
it  is  certain  that  we  should  gel  even  greater  variation  in  respoi 

"It  mav   he  thought   thai   intelligei  -  would  serve  the 

purpose  we  suggest,  since  thej  aim  to  fa  I  individual'!  re- 
action to  a  more  or  less  novel  situation;  and,  a-  a  novel  situa- 
tion would  involve  additional  effort  on  the  part  of  the  subject 

ted,  if  he  could  not  exert  this  effort  hi  d  of  course  fail 

in  the  test.    This  i<  true  in  a  measure \n  intelligence 

test  might  be  of  value  as  a  task  to  be  given  the  aubject  if  a  mea- 
surement could  be  made  of  the  amount  of  strain  the  solution 
caused  him  and  w  hether  he  recovered  from  i  he  strain  in  a  reason- 
able length  of  time.  A  measurement  of  the  inder  which 
one  is  working  is  a  verj   difficult  and  uncertain  affair,  even  in 

an  elaborately   controlled   experiment    and    would    certainly    not 

be  practicable  in  the  testing  of  recruits.     \  more  hopeful  method 

would  seem  to  be  along  the  line  of  malting  the  differ)  DCe  between 

two  situations  bo  vasthj  different  in  complexity  thai  it  would 
require  a  greal  effort   in  order  to  adapt  oneself  quickly  to  t  h»- 

one  after  having  worked  in  the  other 

"The  accounts  of  the  initiatory  rite-  of  Bavagee  and  of  earlier 
civilization  abound  in  method-  of  testing  the  powers  of  physio- 
logical endurance  of  the  young 
men.     They  recognized  that  a 

body  resistant  to  fatigue  and 
strain  was  essential  to  their 
life  of  hunting  and  warfare. 
Those  who  could  not  meet  the 
tests  were  not  allowed  to  play 
the  part  of  a  man,  but  wer< 
given  easier  tasks.  To-dav 
physiological  and  medical  ex- 
aminations are  made  in  order 
to  select  those  w  it  h  able  bodies, 
but  this  war  has  demonstrated 
that  a  large  pari  of  the  strain 

placed  upon  the  soldier  i-  men- 
tal. War  is  no  longer  a  match 
of  physiological  prowess;  it  is 
essentially  a  match  of  brain- 
power. This  makes  it  essential 
that  we  have  a  means  of  select- 
ing the  mentally  hardy  to  take 
the  leading  parts  in  the  con- 
flict. Intelligence  tests  will 
probably  play  the  role  in  the 
mental  examination  that  the 
physiological  test  does  in  the 
body  examination.  It  is, 
however,  recognized  that  a 
medical  examination  is  just  as 
essential  or  more  so  than  a 
physiological.  If  a  man  is  in- 
fected with  some  disease  he  is 
eliminated;  if  he  is  incipiently 
or  potentially  a  neurotic  he 
should  be  eliminated  with  even 
greater  care.  At  present  psy- 
chiatrists have  no  means  of 
judging  who  can  endure  mental  strain  with  impunity,  and  it  seem-- 
an  opportune  time  now  to  discover  the  means  of  making  such  a 
diagnosis.  If  no  test  can  be  used  at  present  with  enough  con- 
fidence to  make  a  selection  of  the  recruits,  test-  that  look  promis- 
ing could  be  made  on  all  those  examined,  and  the  records  of  those 
who  succumb  compared  with  the  records  of  those  who  survive  the 
strain.  This  would  give  data  that  would  be  valuable  not  only  in 
war-time,  but  also  for  use  in  vocational  guidance  in  times  of  peace. 
In  the  event  that  such  a  procedure  is  adopted  we  trust  that  fa 
whose  aim  will  be  to  eliminate  those  least  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  situations  of  unusual  mental  strain  will  receive  the 
attention  that  they  deserve  in  the  testing  program." 


bale  is  placed  in  an  air-tighl  steel 
gas-fumes,  which  kill  all  insects. 


GASSING  THE  BOLL-WEEVIL— Every  bale  of  cotton  that 
comes  into  the  United  States,  says  a  writer  in  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  (New  York.  February),  must  firsl  be  disinfected 
before  it  can  be  placed  on  the  market.  This  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  boll-weevil  and  other  pests.      He  goes  on: 

"The  cotton  is  placed  in  a  steel  chamber  from  which  the  air 
is  extracted.  Hydrocyanic  gas-fumes,  one  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons  known,  are  then  introduced.  The  gas  permeates  every 
part  of  the  bale,  and  all  living  things  are  immediately  killed." 
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YOU  WANT  A  GARDEN 

Do    Something    and 

\:  oull  (lit  Something. 

Or,  in  other  words,  if  you  want 

a     garden,     plant     one    and    you'll 

have  the  vegetables  it  grows. 

The  necessity  tor  this  in  the  year 
1918  has  nowhere  been  better 
stated  than  in  two  bits  of  counsel 
put  forth  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
are  these: 

"Every  fan/ it  1/  must  help  feed 
itself." 

"Fresh  vegetables  must  be  used  to 
lessen  home  consumption  of  staple 
foods  needed  by  troops  and  the  Allies." 
THE  NEED  OF  A  FUTURE 
FOOD  -  SUPPLY  —  And  there  are 
still  other  necessities  besides  these. 
The  people  of  this  country  must  be 
provided  with  adequate  food-sup- 
plies for  the  future — for  next  win- 
ter. Each  individual  citizen  must  try  to  grow  as  large  a  portion 
of  his  future  food-supply  as  he  can,  in  order  to  ease  transporta- 
tion problems,  or,  in  other  words,  to  lighten  the  task  of  hauling 
to  him  for  long  distances  cars  full  of  food.  And  every  group  and 
association  of  citizens  must  do  the  same.  It  is  because  so  many 
people  last  summer  took  up  gardening  in  this  spirit  that  there 
were  enough  vegetables  available  the  past  winter  to  tide  the 
country  over  during  the  periods  of  transportation  congestion. 

The  duty  of  all  is  this:  Raise  vegetables  to  provide  food  for 
yourselves.  And  this  applies  to  every  one  who  owns  or  can  get 
access  to  land  which  mav  be  cultivated. 

PATRIOTISM  IN  GROWING  GARDENS— Patriotic  boys  and 
girls,  and  men  and  women  too,  have  been  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  by  not  doing  certain  things,  by  avoiding  waste, 
and  refraining  from  extensive  use  of  wheat,  fats,  and  other  kinds 
of  food.  And  that  opportunity  will  continue.  But  added  to  it 
now  comes  the  chance  to  do  something:  to  grow  a  gardenful  of 
vegetables,  each  one  of  which  will  help  win  this  war. 

No  wonder  the  whole  nation  is  greeting  this  opportunity  with 
keen  enthusiasm  and  joy  is  "getting  on  the  band  wagon,"  as 
politicians  say  when  people  hurry  to  be  on  the  winning  side. 
And  nowadays  growing  a  garden  means  getting  on  the  winning 
side  in  this  war,  or  rather  it  means  making  sure  that  the  side 
you're  on  is  the  side  which  will  win.  This  article  aims  to  give  a 
few  hints  regarding  preliminarv  plans. 

"GETTING  THINGS  DONE"  — First  of  all,  how  should 
organization  for  school  or  community  gardens  be  handled? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  not  infrequently  people  spend  so 
much  time  and  energy  organizing  that  the  actual  task  in  hand 
is  postponed,  until  at  last  it  is  only  half  done  or  spoiled  by  rush- 
ing. Sometimes  people  who  band  themselves  together  for 
gardening  are  guilty  of  the  same  error.  Their  aim  should  be  to 
grow  good  vegetables  and  lots  of  them;  but  they  waste  precious 
time  discussing  a  special  plan  of  organization  to  do  that.  The 
fundamental  principle  this  year  should  be:  Don't  waste  time 
forming  new  organizations;  use  those  that  already  exist.  What 
would  you  think  of  Boy  Scouts  who  never  did  anything  but  sit 
indoors,  appointing  committees  and  electing  officers? 

ORGANIZATIONS  READY  TO  HELP— And,  by  the  way, 
the  Boy  Scouts  form  one  of  the  groups  that  can  be  of  great  use 
in  cultivating  vegetables  this  summer.  Others  are  home-garden 
clubs  and  canning  clubs  that  existed  last  summer.  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Clubs  are  associations  that  al- 
ready have  the  smooth  -  running  machinery  to  plunge  im- 
mediately into  the  work  of  seeing  that  all  available  city  or  town 
lots  are  planted  or  cultivated. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  COOPERATION  —  These  various  organ- 
izations must  take  pains  to  consult  and  follow  the  advice  of 
the  State  Director  of  Extension  Work,  a  branch  of  the  United 


States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is  usually  located  at  the 
State  Agricultural  College.  And  col  only  must  all  these  groups 
(and  other  groups  of  patriotic  citizens)  work  to  Bee  that  schools, 

communities,  and  homes  have  their  gardens;  thej  must  work 
in  harmony,  cooperating  as  perfectly  to  raise  vegetables  as  all 
the  wheels  of  a  watch  cooperate  to  tell  the  time. 

Cooperation — team-play  -uill  m  the  end  be  the  essential  by 
means  of  which  the  households  of  this  land  may  grow  a  bumper 
crop  of  vegetables  for  their  own  use. 

CHOOSING  THE  GARDEN  —  You  can't  grow  vegetabl-  b 
merely  by  the  power  of  thought,  so  the  first  tiling  for  any  school, 
or  association,  or  householder  to  do  is  to  make  sure  of  the  nec- 
essary land,  or,  as  the  miner  would  say,  to  locate  his  claim. 

(1)  In  the  case  of  the  individual  with  a  backyard,  this  is 
simple.  All  he  has  to  decide  is  whether  (a)  the  soil  is  suitable 
(and  almost  any  soil  can  be  made  to  serve  unless  it  is  too  full  of 
bricks,  mortar,  stones,  or  rubbish),  whether  (b)  the  plot  gets 
sufficient  sunshine,  whether  (c)  its  drainage  is  adequate,  and 
finally  whether  (d)  it  can  be  protected  from  destructive  winds 
and  equally  destructive  stray  animals. 

(2)  But  in  planning  a  community  garden  there  are  other 
points  to  determine.  The  association  in  charge  of  the  work 
should  first  note  all  vacant  lots,  should  see  whether  they  fulfil 
the  requirements  mentioned  above  for  the  home  garden,  and 
should  then  find  out  whether  some  arrangement  can  be  made  by 
which  the  owners  of  the  lots  will  permit  their  use.  This  should 
not  be  difficult,  for  nowadays  the  patriotic  landowner  is  only  too 
eager  to  be  told  of  ways  by  which  he  can  help  win  the  war.  But 
no  town  should  start  the  cultivation  of  land  so  remote  or  in- 
accessible that  those  who  work  it  have  difficulty  in  getting  there. 
Such  misjudgment  will  finally  result  in  neglect;  and  half-cultiva- 
tion is  worse  than  none.  ■■ 

SEEING  IT  THROUGH— Never  plant  a  garden  unless  those 
who  start  it  are  able  and  willing  to  see  it  through,  clear  to  har- 
vest. It  is  merely  wasted  time  for  parents  or  children  to  under- 
take a  garden  and  then  abandon  it  by  going  away  on  a  summer 
vacation  or  for  any  other  reason. 

That  is  why  school  gardens  should  not  be  begun  unless  the 
boys  and  girls  are  in  a  position  and  of  a  mind  to  take  care  of 
them  all  summer. 

HOME  GARDENS  AND  SCHOOL  GARDENS— School  gar- 
dens located  on  school  grounds  are  often  most  advantageously 
used  for  experimental  purposes  only.  In  fact,  it  is  unwise  to 
divide  up  a  school  garden  into  individual  plots,  if  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have  those  plots  work  them  to  the  neglect  of  their  home 
gardens.  The  strict  duty  for  this  summer  for  every  boy  and 
girl  should  be:  //  you  have  a  garden  at  home,  make  that  a  success 
first  of  all.  The  school  garden  should  be  taken  care  of  by  those 
who  have  no  home  gardens,  or  by  those  whose  home  gardens 
are  amply  cared  for  by  grown-ups. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  planting  and  operation  of  gardens, 
some  hints — along  the  lines  admirably  worked  out  by  the  United 
states   Department  of  Agriculture — will  be  given  in  another 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Have  you  ever  done  any  gardening?  Answer  in  detail,  telling 
whether  you  succeeded  or  failed,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

2.  Did  your  family  have  a  vegetable  garden  last  summer?  If 
not,  why?  If  so,  ivhat  vegetables  were  raised?  What  was  done 
with  them? 

8.  Did  your  family  can  or  store  vegetables  for  winter  use? 
4-  Is  there  any  school  garden  in  your  toicn?  any  community 
garden? 

5.  What  associations  or  groups  are  handling  garden  problems 
in  your  town?     If  there  are  none,  why  not:' 

6.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  land  or  empty  lots  you  know  of  whiek 
might  be  used  for  gardens. 

7.  Find  out,  or  get  your  teacher  or  family  to  find  out,  how  much 
of  that  vacant  land  is  to  be  used  for  gardens  this  year. 

8.  Why  should  every  one  specially  aim  to  groiv  vegetables  for  homt 
use,  not  for  sale? 

9.  Why  is  it  unpatriotic  not  to  grow  a  garden  this  year  if  you  can  ■' 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


POSTERING  THE   T1IIKD    UBKim     LOAN 


P[CTORIAL  PATRIOTISM  is  on  the  mend  as  the  war 
increases.  Afterthoughts  are  obviously  better  than 
forethoughts,  as  is  shown  by  the  new  issue  of  posters 
urging  the  forthcoming  war-loan.  No  one  will  probably  sav 
that  our  poster  efforts  dedicated  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
as  yet  compare  with 
Kngland's  c  come  with- 
in a  measurable  distance 
of  those  of  France,  but 
as  the  nation  is  more 
and  more  fired  with  the 
will  to  conquer  we  shall 
expect  to  see  this  spirit 
reflected  in  the  art  of 
the  bill -boards.  The 
avalanche  of  9,000,000 
posters  urging  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  is  going 
into  the  hands  of  com- 
mittees throughout  the 
United  States,  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  Cu- 
ba, the  Philippines,  and 
"Somewhere  in  France." 
The  drawiugs  are  con- 
tributions of  artists  of 
many  schools  and  sec- 
tions ranging,  we  are 
told  by  the  Bureau  of 
Publicity  of  the  Trea- 
sury Department, ' '  from 
a  night-school  student 
to  the  most  widely 
known  illustrators." 
Work  on  the  posters 
was  begun  early  in  Janu- 
ary, when  most  of  us  were  feeling  the  coal  restrictions;  but  the 
Government  happily  let  us  shiver  to  give  the  "paper,  coal,  and 
other  necessary  agencies  in  their  production,"  requiring  special 
effort  at  this  time.     We  read: 

"With  the  enthusiasm  artists  necessarily  bring  td  their  work, 
these  contributors  to  the  Liberty  Loan  have  exprest  in  almost 
every  conceivable  form  the  ideals  of  the  patriot.  Three  of  the 
designs,  by  Raleigh,  Pennell,  and  Paus,  were  donated  through  the 
Subcommittee  on  Pictorial  Publicity  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  of  which  Charles  Dana  Gibson  is  chairman. 
All  the  designs  used  were  furnished  without  charge  to  the 
Treasury  Department. 

"One  of  the  most  powerful  posters  is  by  Joseph  Pennell,  the 
renowned  Philadelphia  artist.  Executed  with  the  strength  of 
line  characteristic  of  an  etching,  a  great  battle-ship  in  dock 
is  the  imposing  subject  of  the  picture.  Airplanes  circle  overhead 
and  the  scene  about  the  dock  is  one  of  great  activity.  The 
whole  constitutes  a  pictorial  recognition  of  the  nation's  aerial 
and  naval  forces.  Pennell's  own  caption  for  the  poster,  'Provide 
the  Sinews  of  War,'  is  particularly  fitting.  In  order  that  then 
might  be  no  mistake  made  in  the  reproduction  of  the  drawing, 
Pennell  went  to  New  York  and  personally  executed  the  work. 

'"Over  the  Top,'  one  of  the  most  popular  slogans  of  the  day, 
is  well  conceived  in  Sydney  Riesenberg's  spirited  painting, 
'Over  the  Top  for  You.'  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  posters  of  the  campaign.  In  addition  to  imbuing  the 
soldier  figure  with  unusual  virility,  Riesenburg  has  succeeded 
in   putting  much  action  into  inanimate  parts  of  the   painting, 


PROVIDE  THE  SINEWS  QF  WAR 

BUY  LIBERT*  BONDS 


PENNELL'S  BID  FOR   LIBERTY. 

With  its  caption,  telling  us  why  to  buy,  Joseph  Pennell  sends  this  design  for  a 
Liberty-Bond  poster,  which  he  specially  made  at  the  New  York  docks. 


particularly  the  flag  which  the  soldier  can  i         The  flag,  tilled 
with  a  brisk  wind,  is  silhouetted  against  the  intense  blackm 
thai  immediately  precedes  the  dawn. 

'Mali   the  Hun'  is  the  powerful  exhortation  standing  forth 

in    red    Lettering    on    a    poster    drawn    bj     Ibnrv     Raleigh.      The 

poster  Bhows  an  A merican  soldier  forcing  back  a  brutal  figure 

wearing  an  iron  cross,  al 

w  1 1 • » —# -  Feel  cowers  a  wo- 
man clutching  a  chilil. 
All     the     figures    are    in 

black  crayon  set  against 
a       bull       background 

streaked  wit h  (lames  of 
lurid  red." 

Mr.  Christy's  "  Fi^liL 
or  Buy  Bond-''  shows 
one      of      his     en^a^intc 

maidens  who  is  marching 
abreasl  an  eager  column 
of  helmeted  soldier-; 
and  his  popular  appeal  is 

evidenced  in  t  he  fact  that. 
one  million  copies  of  his 
design  in  eighl  colors  and 
two  sizes  have  been 
lithographed  for  general 
distribution.     Further: 

■"An  attractively  ex- 
ecuted   design    and    a 

clever  caption  are  com- 
bined in  a  poster,  'Are 
You  100  per  Cent. 
American."  by  Sydney 
S.  Stern.  The  artist  is 
a  young  man  who  writes 
that  he  attended  various 

evening  schools  of  art, 
including  the  New  York 
Evening  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art. 
"Exact  reproductions  of  the  famous  Liberty  Bell  and  Inde- 
pendence Hall  in  Philadelphia  are  shown  in  the  'Ring  It  Again1 
poster.  It  is  lithographed  in  eight  colors  and  depicts  an  en- 
thusiastic throng  surrounding  Independence  Hall  while  the 
Liberty  Bell  rings  out  its  message  of  freedom  of  democracy. 
The  Liberty  Bell  has  proved  such  a  strong  emblem  in  previous 
campaigns  that  it  is  being  usvd  more  extensively  in  publicity 

work  for  the  coining  campaign  than  ever  before. 

"The  soldier,  asleep  behind  the  lines  and  dreaming  of  victory 
with  his  comrades,  is  depicted  in  a  twenty-four-sheet  poster. 
The  figure  of  a  sleeping  soldier  is  in  khaki  color  and  occupies  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  poster,  forming  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  cold, 
greenish  representation  of  Xo  Man's  Land  in  the  background. 
He  dreams  of  victory,  and  high  above  him  he  ami  his  comrades 
are  vignetted  as  marching  home,  joyously  bearing  the  laurels 
that  they  have  won  in  the  trendies.  The  entire  poster  is  full  of 
life  and  action  and  well  represents  the  fitting  realization  of  a 
soldier's  desire.  This  poster  will  be  displayed  on  8,500  bill- 
boards throughout  the  country.  In  the  other  soldier-poster, 
entitled  'To  Make  the  World  a  Decent  Place  to  Live  In,'  by 
Herbert  Paus,  the  dark  figures  of  the  soldiers  in  the  act  of  going 
over  the  top  are  silhouetted  against  a  lurid  sky,  giving  the  com- 
position striking  contrast  and  action. 

"In  recognition  of  the  sale  of  more  than  $100,000,000  worth  of 
Liberty  bonds  last  October  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  their 
intention  to  cooperate  in  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  campaign,  a 
special  poster  has  been  produced  for  them  by  the  Treasury 
Department  through  the  courtesy  of  J.  C.  Leyendeckcr  and 
The  Saturday  Evening  Pott.     A  million  of  the  posters,  in  eight 
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colors,  showing  a  Soout  kneeling  before  a  heroic  flgure  of 
Liberty,  will  be  distributed  bj  Scouts  throughout  the  country. 

"On.   of  the  beef  posters  with  the  figure  of  a  child  that  lias 

a  produced  in  anj  of  the  governmental  publicity  campaigns 

i-,  thai  of   a  little  blond   girl  who  proudly  proelaima  thai  her 

'Daddy'   lia->   boughl    her  a  governmenl   Beourity,   which    she 

clutches  to  her  breast. 

"A  poster  which  will  appeal  particularly  t<>  the  residents  of 
agricultural  districts  depicts  a  Bturdj   fanner  bidding  farewell 
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Buy  U.  S.  Govt  Bonds 


"OVER   THE  TOP  FOR  YOU"  FOR  LIBERTY. 

One  million  of  these  posters  after  Sydney  Riesen berg's  design  will  go 
out    for  distribution,  making  their  urge  for  the  Third  Liberty  Loan. 


to  his  sou  as  he  loaves  for  the  front.  'Good-by,  Dad,  I'm  off 
to  Fight  for  Old  Glory;  you  buy  United  States  Government 
Bonds,'  is  its  caption. 

"One  striking  poster  design  of  particular  appeal  shows  the 
arrival  of  an  immigrant  and  his  family  at  an  American  port  and 
hears  the  caption,  'Remember  the  Flag  of  Liberty,  Support  It!' 
The  faces  of  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  filled  with  an 
expression  of  hope  and  trust.  This  poster  will  be  distributed 
particularly  in  the  foreign-language  sections  of  the  larger  cities." 


THE  MALIGNED  "  H.  J.' —The  shade  of  Henry  James  must 
feel  a  sense  of  gratitude  when  any  one  arises  to  praise  his  literary 
style.  That  feature  of  his  output  usually  incites  to  whatever 
humor  or  sarcasm  the  critic  of  this  master  is  capable.  Dr. 
Frank  Crane  admits  that  Henry  James  is  '"very  hard  to  read, 
very  obscure,  and  very  highbrow";  but  "it  all  depends  on  what 
you  want."  "If  it's  a  story,  read  Conan  Doyle.  If  it's  fun, 
read  Mark  Twain.  If  it's  preaching,  read  F.  W.  Robertson." 
But — and  here  the  Jacobeans  themselves  may  gasp — "if  you 
would  be  a  wordsmith  and  aspire  to  excellence,  give  your  days 
and  nights  to  Henry  James."     And   Dr.   Crane  quotes  in  the 


\<  w  \  ml.  Globt  some  -uiiipl"  -  of  James's  "subtle  irord  combina- 
tions" lo  pn..  .    hi     point  : 

"'The  air  was  like  a  dap  of  hands 


.'  'There  was  a  house- 
hold quietness  in  her  step  and  gestures.'  'There  was  something 
in  hi-  quick,  brown  eye  thai  showed  you  he  wot  not  economizing 
consciousness.'  New  York  'the  youngest,  and  easiest,  and  mosl 
good-humored  of  capitals.'  'A  countenance  almost  chemically 
dean  and  dry.'  A  graveyard  where  the  \er\  headstones  them- 
selves seemed  to  sleep,  as  they  slanted  into  the  grass.'  'Every- 
thing in  France  is  a  picture  even  things  thai  are  ugly.'  'Her 
high-held,  much-rubbed  hands  Beemed  ah  enting  exuber- 

antly to  somet  hing  unsaid.'  The  villa  'stood  on  t  he  Bummil  of  an 
olive-muffled  hill.'  'A  large,  bright,  dull,  murmurous,  mild- 
eyed,  middle-aged  dinner.'  '  Across  tin  level  of  a  meadow  a  foot- 
path wandered  like  a  streak  drawn  by  a  linger  over  the  surface 
of  a  stuff.'  'Her  spell  sprang  not  from  Iter  beauty.'  'She  exer- 
cised the  magnificent  power  of  making  her  lover  forget  her  face.' 
'Having  hustled  all  sensibility  out  of  their  lives,  they  invented 
the  fiction  thai  thej  felt  too  much  to  utter.'" 


THE   FIRST   SOLDIER   PIPINGS 

SOME  ONE  MUST  DO  for  the  American  soldier-poet  what 
E.  B.  Osborn  has  done  for  the  English  —  see  that  his 
verse  is  collected  and  preserved  to  reveal  the  American 
soul  in  the  midst  of  the  fray.  The  first  fruits  are  ready  for 
garnering,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Sun's  correspondent, 
Thomas  M.  Johnson,  shows  us  in  a  recent  letter  from  France. 
He  is  convinced  that  there  will  be  many  soldier-poets  in  the 
American  Army.  "Old-time  officers,  experienced  in  reading  the 
thoughts  of  their  men,  are  convinced  of  it."  Mr.  Johnson  is 
sure  that  the  base-censors,  who  read  the  letters  the  boys  send 
home,  "can  hear  the  first  faint  notes  of  their  song,"  and,  backed 
up  by  what  they  doubtless  say,  is  convinced  that  the  song 
"will  swell  to  greater  volume  in  the  spring  season  of  song-birds 
— and  offensives — wrhen  the  rumble  of  the  guns  wall  not  be  so 
distant  and  there  will  come  the  first  great  soul-trial  of  the 
American  soldier."  Howr  the  verse  of  our  soldier  boys  will 
stand  comparison  with  those  of  other  lands  does  not  concern 
Mr.  Johnson.  He  does  see  that  other  poets,  such  as  Mr.  Osborn 
has  called  the  "comfortable  easy  chair"  ones,  will  better  polish 
foot  and  meter,  "but  none  will  write  closer  to  the  great  question 
of  life  and  death  than  our  soldier-poets,  certainly  none  will 
have  an  audience  so  sympathetic."     He  writes: 

"Thus  far  all  too  few  of  their  verses  have  come  to  light,  tho 
who  knows  how  many  homes  'back  there'  already  treasure  a 
few  lines  some  husband,  brother,  son — a  son,  probably,  this 
army  is  so  young — has  sent  from  'over  here'?  If  one  may  guess, 
however,  the  boy  in  the  Army,  who  sits  down  at  night  on  the 
side  of  his  cot  with  a  candle  stuck  to  a  packing-case  and 
scratches  his  head  for  rimes,  is  not  writing  humorous  jingles. 
Not  now;  that  will  come  later,  when  he  has  been  tried  in  the 
fire  and  knows  he  has  not  been  found  wanting. 

' '  Since  he  has  not  yet  been  through  the  trial  of  heavy  fighting, 
iue  average  soldier  must  guess,  but  some  there  are  who  lunc 
seen  it.  One  such  is  a  New  York  boy  who  has  been  three  months 
in  an  engineering  regiment  behind  the  British  front.  His  second 
day  there  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  shell  explosion;  all  the 
time  he  was  under  fire.  He  has  put  down  how  it  struck  him, 
in  verse  written  the  first  week  of  it,  when  it  was  all  fresh  and  new 
and  fascinatingly  terrible  to  him.     Here'  is  his  poem: 

I  can  stand  and  look  around  me  o'er  these  desecrated  plains ; 

There  is  naught  but  tracks  of  ruin  where  once  grew  golden  grain ; 

There's  miles  of  tangled  wire  and  steel,  there's  graves  and  graves  galore. 

And  white  pine  crosses  show  me  where  men  fought  and  died  by  scores ; 

Men  who  gave  up  all  they  had:   Home,  Kindred,  Health,  and  Life 

To  fight  because  kings  willed  it  so,  and  not  for  love  of  strife. 

There's  miles  and  miles  of  trenches,  there's  dugouts  cold  and  grim, 

There's  hills  and  valleys,  roads  and  swamps  that  have  echoed  battle's  din, 

There  are  houses  wrecked  and  crumbled,  there  are  churches,  too,  defiled. 

And  'round  them  all,  with  graves  between,  the  poppies  growing  wild. 

Poppies  red  as  human  blood  that  once  ran  'neath  their  roots. 

As  tho  their  bloom  had  ne'er  been  seared  by  hordes  of  tramping  boots. 

There's  poppies  by  the  roadside,  there's  poppies  everywhere, 

On  hill,  in  dale,  in  trenches  grim  their  fragrance  fills  the  air. 

It  almost  looks  to  me  as  if  Dame  STature,  in  her  love, 
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Bad  placed  these  poppies  here  to  bloom  for  souls  now  gone  above, 

The  husk  of  him  who  lies  beneath  this  popp.x -covered  sod 

Has  sent   his  soul  to  realms  above  with   this  message  to  his  <  ;(„1 

■  If  thou.  O   Lord,  canst  look  down  on  this  shell-torn,  wretched  land, 

For  those  who  suffer  at   home  alone,  stretch  forth  thy  might]    band 

Strike  down  this  monstrous  liend  called  War,  send  forth  thine  anger  grim, 

To  help  ilumanitv    atone  its  everlasting  sin 

The  objectivity  and  the  cadence  of  Kipling  tire  in  this,  as  well 
as  the  follow  ing  one  we  quote,  which  is  not  strange,  since  the  new- 
comers into  the  battle-line  are  busy  gathering  new  impressions 
of  strange  lands  and  people.  Then,  too,  Kipling,  being  as  much 
an  American  as  British  poet,  is  the  one  most  likely  to  he  leaned 
on  in  these  days: 

•'And  here,  picturing  in  closer,  more  human  perspective,  what 
war  means,  is  this,  taken  from  an  incident  told  the  writer  by  a 

^cant-major  in  the  British  Army  in  his  dugout,  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  firing-line.     He  calls  it   'Me  Pal.' 

Joo  was  me  pal,  and  a  likely  lad.  as  gay  as  gay  could  be; 

The  worst  I  wished  liim  was  the  time  to  come  when  he  could  go  and  set 

His  wife  and  kids  awaitin'  him — now  waitin'  for  him  in  vain, 

For  a  damned  Hun  shell  fell  in  the  midst  of  our  water-  and  ration-train. 

You  see,  we'd  been  pals  from  childhood;    him  and  me  chummed  through 

school. 
An'  w hen  we  growed  up  an'  got  married  we  put  our  spare  kale  in  a  pool. 
An'  both  made  a  comfortable  livin';    'twas  just  for  our  mates  an'  the  kids. 
Now  the  Hun — damn  his  soul — has  taken  his  toll,  an'  me  pal  had  to  cash 

in  his  bid. 
We  left  ration  dump  in  the  evening,  'twas  just  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
Tho  sun  had  just  set.     I  can  never  forget  the  look  on  his  face  when  he'd  say, 
"Another  trip  now  to  tho  front,  lad;   we'll  take  'em  their  bully  an'  tea. 
We  catch  hell  every  night,  but  we  get  there  all  right,  just  take  that  little 

tip  from  me." 
Joe  had  just  got  sot  in  bis  saddle,  I  crawled  in  the  trailer  behind. 
And  the  train  moved  off  with  a  groan  and  a  squeak,  for  our  midnight  work. 

'twas  a  grind. 
An'  Joe,  he  looked  around  at  me,  his  face  was  all  in  alight. 
" I  got  a  letter  from  home,"  he  said.    "I'll  read  it  you  some  time  to-night ." 
We  pulled  along  through  Dicky  Buseh.  through  Fairy  Court  an'  Zell. 
When  word  came  back  from  the  bloke  ahead  to  give  the  nags  a  spell. 
Joe  slid  outen  his  saddle,  with  a  chuckle  deep  down  in  his  throat. 
He  walked  back  to  me  as  gay  as  coidd  be  an'  pulled  the  kid's  note  from 

his  coat. 
Says  he.  "  Listen,  lad,  for  a  kid  it  ain't  bad ;  she's  only  five  year  just  to-night. 
It's  a  dandy  note,  this,  and  she  sends  you  a  kiss" — an'  Joe,  poor  old  pal, 

struck  a  light. 
He  had  only  read  a  line  or  so,  and  he  stopt  to  bght  a  butt, 
When  a  German  sniper's  bullet  got  him  square  upon  the  nut. 
Without  a  sound  he  wilted  down  an'  he  laid  there  in  the  mud 
An'  the  letter  from  his  kiddie  gettin'  smeared  up  with  his  blood. 
I've  forgot  me  bloomin'  dooty,  for  me  blood  is  full  o'  hate, 

An'  I'll  get  that  snipin'  wot  shot  me  pal  through  the  pate. 

It'll  be  a  foot  of  steel  for  him;   three  inches  they  say  is  a  lot; 
But  when  I  think  o'  me  mate,  an'  of  those  there  that  wait. 
He'll  get  every  damned  inch  that  I've  got. 

Fairly  typical  of  what  appeals  now  to  the  average  soldier  are 
these  two;  but  others  have  come  under  observation  showing — 

"a  good  deal  of  patriotism,  many  thoughts  of  home,  and  rimed 
'life*  with  'strife,'  if  indeed  they  rimed  at  all.  To  complete  the 
picture,  it  is  only  fair  to  quote  a  little  from  the  one  humorous 
poem  thus  far  available.  It  is  really  a  song,  written  to  the 
tune  of  'That  Little  Old  Red  Shawl,'  and  entitled  'That  Little 
Zigzag  Trench.'  It  is  sung  by  the  railroad  engineers  behind  the 
French  front  when,  as  happens  oft  in  the  stilly  night,  Boche  air- 
planes fly  over.     Here  are  a  few  verses: 

There  was  mud  up  to  your  knees,  and  it  was  full  of  fleas. 

That  little  old  mud  trench  we  used  to  use. 
When  the  bombs  were  falling  thick,  it  was  tilled  up  might y  quick, 

That  little  old  mud  trench  we  used  to  use. 

Stealthy  footsteps  on  the  floor,  a-rushing  to  the  door. 

For  that  little  old  mud  trench  we  used  to  use. 
It  was  narrow  through  and  through,  there  was  room  for  just  a  few 

In  that  little  old  mud  trench  we  used  to  use. 

Every'  bright  and  moonlight  night  it  was  always  filled  up  tight, 

That  little  old  mud  trench  we  used  to  use. 
So  we'll  always  think  how  kind  it  has  been,  to  our  mind. 

That  little  old  mud  trench  we  used  to  use. 

"Of  course,  the  real  poems  are  yet  to  come,  the  poems  of  men 
who  have  stood  face  to  face  with  death  for  days  and  weeks  and 
months,  and  stood  cheerfully,  all  for  an  idea.  The  British 
Army  has  produced  them,  and  many  of  them.  We  will  produce 
them  too,  and  they  will  be  worth  reading." 


WILL  BRITAIN  <  I  *.-i  MAKING  Hook--  Warned  off 
from  making  the  British  Museum  a  possible  target  for  air-raids 
in  turning  it  into  ;i  headquarters  for  the  An-  Board,  the  British 
Government  is  now  said  to  be  contemplating  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  books  i'or  the  remainder  of  the  war  The  public, 
which  diil  not  take  kindly  to  the  Bret  proposal, ai  1>"  likelj  to 
favor  this  on.,  and  a  foreign  correspondent  already  apprizes  us 
of  what  Tin  New  Statesman  (Lonodn)  thin 

"British  statesmen  doubtless  will  he  Burprized  to  learn  that 


REMEMBER! 

The  Flag  Of  Uberi 
Support  It  ! 


SOME   OF   LIBERTY'S   BEST   SIPPOKTEK- 

Thirty-four  races  of  foreign-language-speaking  peoples  bought  large 
blocks  of  the  first  two  loans:  this  poster  will  appeal  to  them. 


the  fame  of  England  owes  more  to  the  men  who  wrote  poetry 
and  fiction  in  the  form  of  plays  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  than  to 
the  statesmen  and  sailors  of  those  abounding  days.  Elizabethan 
England  was  a  great  age,  principally  because  it  was  an  age  of 
great  books.  No  nation  can  dispense  with  its  authors  and  hold 
up  its  head  in  the  world.  Literature  free  from  the  chains  of 
partisanship  reminds  man  that  he  is  something  more  than  a  voter. 

"Any  government  not  recognizing  creative  importance  of 
books  is  a  government  litter  for  rule  over  savages  than  0V6T 
civilized  men.  We  contend  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  it 
was  more  important  that  tin  intellectual  energy  of  the  nation 
should  he  maintained  at  full  swing.  Thai  nation  which  shall  be 
best  prepared  to  reconstruct  itself  out  of  the  ruins  of  war  will 
be  the  nation  which  has  been  able  to  retain  the  greatest  energy 
of  mind  and  character. 

"To  discourage  people  from  writing  books  would  be  to  put  a 
padlock  on  the  mind  of  a  nation.  It  would  be  to  intern  thought 
and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  in  the  eyes  of  English  statesmen 
the  eternal  verities  of  literature  are  of  less  importance  than  the 
daily  lies  of  the  gutter  press.  This  surely  would  be  the  last 
humiliation  to  be  left  a  country  with  beer.  Sunday  papers,  and 
moving  pictures,  but  without  literature.  We  are  not  among 
the  enemies  of  beer,  but  all  beer  and  no  books  would  reduce-  any 
nation  to  a  second-class  Power." 

This  critic  admits  that  a  vast  quantity  of  the  books  being 
published  could  be  spared  with  advantage. 
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\    GRIM   OPERATIC   SATIRE   ON   RUSSI  \ 

11  |    **OR  RU88IAN   POLITICAL   PROPAGANDA!"   moll 
rH     oras   the   open-sesame    for    tin     Metropolitan    Opera 
-*-       Company    to   the  looked-up  score  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
a  opera,  "  l.<   < toq  d'Or."     This  work  was  bold  by  the  family 
of  the  late  oompoaer,  who  had  raised  objections  when  the  f >i *  * -* - 
uas  produced  in  Paris  and  London  in  1914  because  their  copy- 
rights were  valid  only  in  Russia.     The  plea  quoted  above  re- 
leased the  work  during  the  first  days  of  the  Russian  revolution, 


ONCE  THERE   WAS  A  CZAR 

This  is  Adolf  Bolm  as  King  Dodon  in  the  new  opera,  "Le  Coq  d'Or." 
The  opera  is  taken  as  a  satire  on  Russia  and  this  figure  as  symbol- 
izing one  who  once  was  Czar.     A  critic  suggests  that  the  final  cur- 
tain might  stand  for  the  Kaiser. 


for  its  presentation  in  America.  And  so  it  is  incumbent  for 
critics  to  see  its  political  significance,  now  that  it  has  been  pro- 
duced on  our  Metropolitan  stage.  The  "grim  satire,"  as  the 
New  York  Times  calls  it,  of  the  opening  scene  will  not  be  over- 
looked especially  in  view  of  the  events  now  current  in  Russia. 
Rosa  Newmarch  wrote  a  book  on  the  Russian  opera  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  and  seemed  then  to  be  gifted  with 
some  prophetic  insight  in  her  description  of  this  opening  scene. 
She  begins  by  saying  that  in  spite  of  the  Eastern  origin  of  the 
tale  of  the  "Golden  Cockerel,"  it  recalls  the  simple  customs  and 
daily  life  of  the  great  Slavic  people,  and  she  goes  on: 

"In  the  first  scene  we  are  introduced  to  a  hall  in  the  palace  of 
King  Dodon,  where  he  is  holding  a  council  with  his  boyars.  He 
tells  them  that  he  is  weary  of  kingly  responsibilities,  and  especially 
of  the  perpetual  warfare  with  his  hostile  neighbors,  and  that  he 
longs  to  rest  for  a  while.  First  he  asks  the  advice  of  his  heir, 
Prince  Guidon,  who  says  that  instead  of  fighting  on  the  frontier 
he  should  withdraw  his  troops  and  let  them  surround  the  capital, 
which  should  first  be  well  provisioned.     Then,  while  the  enemy 


wen  destroying  the  reel  of  the  country,  the  King  might  rep 

and  ihink  of  some  new  way  of  oircuHi venting  him.  Bui  the  old 
General  Polkmn  dm-  not  approve  of  the  project,  for  he  thinks 
it  will  be  ivorse  to  have  the  hostile  army  Burrounding  the  city, 
and  perhaps  attacking  the  king  himself.  Nor  does  he  agrot 
with  the  equally  foolish  advice  of  the  Bang's  younger  -on, 
Aphron.  Very  soon  the  whole  assembly  is  quarreling  as  to 
i in   beel  way  out." 

Those  who  Bearoh  lor  symbols,  says  Mr.  Grcnville  Vernon 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  "will  find  them  as  thick  a-  pebblei 
on  a  stoin  plain."  Old  King  Dodon  lie  points  out  .-,-  Nicholas; 
the  other  characters  have  their  counterparts  in  the  life  of  to- 
day. The  Queen  is  "the  ideal  of  power";  the  Astrologer,  liberty; 
the  Golden  Cock,  the  heart  of  the  people";  even  the  ravens 
on  the  scenery,  he  thinks,  might  be  the  Bolsheviki.  "We  ; 
not  quite  sure  as  to  who  is  the  Kaiser — perhaps  the  final  cur- 
tain." In  this  strain  of  gaiety  he  provides  for  "those  who 
yearn  for  cerebrations'*;  but  for  himself  he  perfers  to  call  the 
opera  "quite  frankly,  a  fairy-tale" — 

"Not  of  the  sentimental,  molasses  type  with  which  Barrie 
has  succeeded  in  hypnotizing  a  goodly  portion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world,  but  of  the  cruel,  bloodthirsty  sort  beloved  by 
children  and  nations  as  yet  unafflicted  with  nerves.  It  is  re- 
plete with  all  sorts  of  things — kings  and  queens,  astrologer^, 
dwarfs  and  giants,  wooden  horses  and  beasts  never  seen  on  land 
or  sea,  a  golden  cock,  a  beautiful  and  cruel  enchantress,  love  and 
war  and  death.  It  is  set  in  the  world  of  the  nadar,  the  poet, 
and  the  child,  a  phantasmagoria  in  which  sense  is  swamped 
by  color,  a  wonderful  land  of  topsyturvy  presided  over  by  an 
aged  monarch  as  foolish  and  futile  and  unlucky  as  was  the  Czar." 

The  full  story,  including  that  given  in  Miss  Newmarch's  first 
scene,  is  sketched  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  notice: 

"The  hero  of  this  work  is  labeled  as  King  Dodon,  an  indolent 
monarch  who  lives  on  honey,  almonds,  prunes  stuffed  with 
raisins  and  dipt  in  wine,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  who  hates 
the  discomforts  of  war.  But  something  has  to  be  done,  for  the 
enemy  is  on  the  march;  'a  force  is  coming  from  the  south.'  lie 
asks  his  two  sons  what  had  best  be  done,  but  their  foolish  advice 
is  scoffed  at  by  the  Voyevode  Polkan.  A  boyar  suggests  that  a 
fortune-teller  be  consulted,  and  at  that  very  moment  there 
arrives  an  aged  astrologer,  carrying  a  bag.  From  it  he  takes 
the  Golden  Cock  and  presents  it  to  the  King,  with  the  explana- 
tion that  it  will  crow  and  give  warning  whenever  there  is  danger 
to  the  realm  from  enemies  without.  The  King  is  delighted;  he 
can  now  go  to  sleep  peacefully  in  his  bed,  which  his  attendants 
bring  out  into  the  open  air.  But  presently  the  bird  from  its 
perch  gives  a  warning  ' Cockadoodle-do !  Beware!'  The  war 
is  on;  Dodon  dispatches  his  two  sons  to  meet  the  enenry,  and  then 
lies  down  for  another  nap.  Presently  the  cock  sounds  another 
warning,  and  this  time  the  King  feels  that  matters  are  so  serious 
that  he  must  take  shield  and  sword  and  go  to  the  front  himself, 
tho  he  wishes  that  confounded  astrologer  had  kept  that  cock 
hidden  in  his  bag. 

"Not  only  is  there  poetry  in  this  libretto,  but  the  English 
version,  for  once,  is  better  than  the  French.  The  following 
lines,  sung  in  the  next  act  by  the  King's  warriors  when  they 
stumble  upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  including  his  two  sons, 
\re  truly  remarkable: 

The  silent  night  is  whispering  fearful  tilings. 

AH  is  waste ;   only  a  flock  of  birds 

Guard  the  bodies  of  the  fallen, 

The  pallid  disk  of  the  moon 

Has  risen,  and  is  like  a  funeral  taper. 

A  mournful  and  dreary  wind 

Steals  through  the  darkness; 

Stumbling  on  the  bodies. 

It  blows  moaning  over  the  dead. 

At  times  it  is  silent,  and  again  dejectedly 

It  presses  close  to  the  faces  of  the  fallen. 

And  plucks  at  their  sleeves. 

"It  almost  takes  one's  breath  away  to  find  such  things  in  an 
'opera-book,'  and  there  is  more  like  it.  The  King,  instead  of 
coming  across  an  army,  sees  a  tent  with  gorgeous  flaps  rise  from 
the  ground,  and  from  it  emerges  a  beautiful  damosel,  the  Qua  n 
of  Shemakhan,  she  tells  him,  bent  on  conquest  of  his  city  by  her 
beauty.  Then  she  describes  her  bodily  charms,  veiled  in  the 
daytime,  with  a  realism  and  naivete,  recalling  the  'Song  of 
Solomon.'     This  description,  tho  poetic,  is  not  quotable.     The 
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King  is  o\rrcom«  and  becomes  more  and  more  infatuated  aa  she 
displays  her  grace  in  a  series  of  danoea;  and  she  malsM  him 
dance,  too,  till  he  falls  exhausted  on  the  ground.  Ho  offers 
her  his  kingdom  with  himself  thrown  in,  and  forthwith  he  starts 
for  the  capital  with  his  bride. 

"As  the  curtain  parts  on  the  third  act,  we  sec  the  populace 
waiting  for  the  return  of  tin  King.  There  are  gorgeous  pro- 
cessions of  warriors,  followed  by  giants,  dwarfs,  beings  half- 
human,  half-animal,  black  slaves,  freak  after  freak,  all  fan- 
tastically attired.  The  King  and  his  Queen  arrive  in  a  golden 
chariot.  lurom  another  side  conies  the  Axtrologer.  !)>•>!,,, i  is 
reminded  by  him  that,  he  had 
promised  him  a  reward  for  the 
gifl  of  the  Golden  Cock.  This  re- 
ward is  to  he  the  gift  of  theQueen 
If.  Infuriated  at  this  de- 
mand, the  King  smites  him  dead 
with  his  scepter.  Hut  his  min- 
utes, too,  are  numbered.  With 
a  shrill  cry  the  [Cock  descends 
from  the  air,  peeks  Dodon  on  the 
head,  and  ends  his  life.  After  a 
scene  of  violent  grief  a  curtain 
is  let  down,  the  Astrologer  ap- 
pears to  declare  to  the  audience 
that  the  tragedy  need  not  worry 
any  one,  for  the  Queen  and  he 
were  the  only  living  people  in  the 
play;  the  resc  were  'i  delirium, 
a  dream,  a  pale  specter,  nothing 
more.'*' 

The  novelty  of  this  work  is 
that  it  requires  two  casts  for  its 
presentation.  The  music  is  sung 
by  a  chorus  and  principals,  who 
occupy  seats  at  the  left  and 
right  of  the  stage,  while  the 
action  is  given  by  a  trained 
ballet  in  the  center.  This  was 
not  the  composer's  idea,  but  the 
invention  of  the  Russian  ballet- 
master,  Michel  Fokine,  to  rescue 
an  operatic  failure  from  oblivion. 
The  composer's  family  and  music 
purists,     of     course,     protested 

against  the  "violence."  as  they  say,  "done  to  a  work  of  art"; 
but  the  result  has  convinced  some  that  the  new  form  thus 
created  may  be  the  salvation  of  opera  itself.  The  exultant  Air. 
Vernon  goes  on; 

"The  purists  and  the  academies  in  America,  as  elsewhere, 
may  be  depended  upon  to  sustain  Mme.  Rimsky  In  her  position. 
regardless  of  the  fad  thai  a  "pure  opera'  is  a  selt-evident  con- 
tradiction. Opera  is  at  best  a  bastard  art,  and  even  the  genius 
ol  Richard  Wagner  Tailed  to  legitimatize  this  offspring  of  music 
and  drama.  His  invention  of  the  term  'music-drama'  was  a 
hit  of  camouflage,  which  deceived  nearly  the  whole  of  one 
generation  and  a  goodly  portion  of  another. 

"It  apparently  deceived  even  Wagner  himself.  The  worship 
of  words  is  mighty,  but.  happily,  is  not  eternal.  To-day  wa 
recognize  opera  for  what  it  is  and  always  has  been — a  luxurious 
and  somewhal  exotic  form  of  entertainment  whi  di  is  of  chief 
appeal  in  relieving  the  boredom  of  the  well-to-do.  That  genius 
occasionally  condescends  to  use  it  as  a  medium  does  not  alter 
the  basic  fact,  and  certainly  the  desire  of  the  crowd  to  paj 
pri'-e-  which  it   can  not  afford  to  Ivar  a  Caruso  or  a   Galli-CuTci 

does  nol    raise  its  seriousness  as  an  art 

"That  the  singers  did  not  act  and  the  actors  did  not  sine  we 
found  only  good.  Why.  for  instance,  had  a  stupid  convention 
deprived  us  all  these  years  of  the  presence  of  Miss  Rosina 
Galli?  We  had  hitherto  seen  her  on  the  stage  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  few  operas,  engaged  in  toe-twirlings  to  music  originally 
written  for  the  delectation  of  old  and  blase  Kuropean  gentlemen. 
We  did  not  realize  that  Aliss  (Jalli  was  a  erreat  artist,  fully  as 
greal  an  arti  t  as  nine-tenths  of  our  operatic  stars.  Mr.  Bolm 
had  been  more  fortunate,  as  the  Ballet  Russe  had  already  given 
OS  his  measure.  Yet  his  King  Dodon  surpassed  anything  that 
he  had  given  us  before. 

"The   coordination    between    the   movements  of   Aliss   Galh 


and    Mr.    Holm   and    th.    singil  Barri'  id   Mr. 

Didur  were  so  perfect  thai  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
dancare  wera  ti"'  alio  Ringing.    And  goodly  pi  »,  must  be 

given  to  Mr.  Bonflglio  and  Mr.  Hartik.  inging,  the 

tirst  honors  went  to  Mum.  Barrientos,  Mr.  Dia  .  Miss  Braslau 
and  Mr.  Ruysdacl.  It  was  music  of  unusual  difficulty,  a  dif- 
ficulty mhanoed  by  the  neo  if  the  singer  throughout 
the  opera,  immobile  and  practically  unnoticed,  drest  in  maroon- 
colored  caps  and  gowns  in  the  bleachers  on  either  side  of  the  stage. 
'  Praise  of  a  high  order  niu-t  l'-i  to  Mr.  Holm  for  his  turning 
the  stiff  conventionality  of  the  regular  Metropolitan  lull,  t  into 


SOME  EXTRAVAGANT   FIGURES  OK   "LE   <'<>!,>    D"OR." 

The  freaks  here  shown  are  a  part  of  King  Dodon's  subjects,  in  "a  wonderful  laud  of  topsyturvy," 
their   spiritual  counterparts  can  doubtless  now  be  found  in  Lenlno's  land  of  contra 


and 


something   alive   and   speaking,   and   to   Air.    AIonteu\    for    hi 
sympathetic  and  flexible  handling  of  the  orchestra.     The  sc  >n< 
designed  by  Willy  Pogany,  was  an  unalloyed  delight.     It 
as  mad  as  Trotzky  and  twice  as  exhilarating." 

The  singular  charm  of  the  piece,  says  the  Sun's  music  re- 
viewer, lies  in  the  curious  union  of  picture,  action,  and  music 
Music  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  essential  of  opera,  but  the 
presentation  of  the  new  work  relegates  it  to  the  position  named 
in  the  critic's  scale.      He  adds: 

"Rimsky-Korsakov  has  treated  the  story  with  mock  erravitv. 
which  sometimes  becomes  realistic.  Thematic  suggestions  are 
proffered,  and  in  them  is  food  for  the  fancy.  The  cock  crows 
brazenly  in  the  clangor  of  stopl  trumpet.  The  people  wail  in 
strains  of  builesquo  grief.  The  siren  queen  winds  herself 
sinuously  down  a  florid  melody  of  exotic  scale.  One  finds  this 
theme  in  the  progress  of  the  story  to  consort  comfortably  with 
sensuous  seduction,  sardonic  ridicule,  and  tragic  threat.  Alusic 
is  indeed  an  amiable  art. 

"Rut  more  frequently  the  composer  finds  his  expression  by 
those  larger  and  older  means  in  which  rhythm,  melody,  and 
harmony  unite  in  tin-  creation  of  mood  pictures.  This  is  ac- 
complished wit  h  excellent  skill  in  the  second  act.  in  which  the  sug- 
gestion of  psychological  subtlety  is  imperatively  demanded.  The 
dark  and  dangerous  personality  of  the  queen  dominates  the  epi- 
sode, and  while  the  action  of  the  scene  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  dance 
it  informs  us  fairly  well  that  the  farce  is  Hearing  a  tragic  end. 

"There  are  phrases  recalling  the  Rimsky-Korsakov  of  'Sche- 
herezade,'  which  was  itself  violently  wed  (after  the  manner  of 
the  Sabine  women "i  to  an  Arabian  tale.  But  perhaps  the  grea' 
tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  the  music  is  the  recognition  of  the 
indisputable  fact  that  its  influence  on  the  listener  is  sure,  while 
almost  unnoticed. "' 


ODIN   OR   CHRIST? 


A  WAR  BETWEEN  ODIN  AND  CHRIST!"  As  such 
Mr.  Elihu  [loot  describes  the  struggle;  and  the  Kaiser, 
BpeaJring  almost  on  tli«'  Bame  day,  Beemed  to  take  pains 
ti>  confirm  Mr.  Root's  statement.  "This  is  nol  a  war  for  Servia, 
for  Alsace-Lorraine,  for  Poland,  even  for  Belgium,"  is  Mr. 
[loot's  further  declaration  at  a  patriotic  meeting  held  in  Carnegie 
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"CALVARY"  TURNED  INTO  A  GERMAN  OUTLOOK. 

The  German  sniper  picks  off  the  enemy  from  a  prie-dieu  taken 
from  a  church. 


Hall  in  honor  of  the  visiting  Archbishop  of  York.  "It  is  a 
struggle  for  the  overthrow  or  the  maintenance  of  all  the  progress 
that  the  civilization  of  a  century  has  made  toward  Christianity." 
So  much  of  the  overthrow  as  the  world  has  lately  witnessed  in 
Russia  is  described  by  Emperor  William  as  "one  of  those  great 
moments  in  which  we  [Germans]  can  reverently  admire  God's 
hand  in  history."  This  phrase  was  contained  in  the  Kaiser's 
message  of  gratitude  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Reichstag, 
when  he  also  affirmed  that  "the  German  sword  is  our  best 
protection."  Two  days  later,  when  he  replied  to  the  message 
of  homage  from  the  East  Prussian  Diet,  he  made  one  of  his  few 
ethical  observations  in  paying  his  respects  to  Immanuel  Kant,  who 
was  born  in  Konigsberg  in  1724,  and  died  there  in  1804.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Tageblatt  of  Berlin,  as  telegraphed  from  Amster- 
dam, the  Kaiser  put  in  a  phrase  of  local  compliment: 

"The  province  of  East  Prussia  is  especially  dear  to  my  heart. 
In  this  war  it  has  made  great  sacrifices,  and,  therefore,  it  will 
gladly  acknoAvledge  the  hand  of  God  as  now  shown  in  the  East. 
We  owe  our  victory  largely  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  treasures 


which  i Ik-  greal  philosopher  of  Konigsberg  bestowed  upon  our 
people." 

Mr.  Root,  taking  up  the  point  tli.tt  a  minister  of  <  hn.-t  mighl 
possibly  be  thought  strangely  employed  in  going  on  a  mission  of 
war,  said  that  "there  is  no  one  who  has  so  much  right  to  cry  tin 
alarm,  to  rally  his  people,  to  urge  resistance,  as  tin  man  who 
gives  his  lil'<  thai  God's  kingdom  may  come  on  earth."  As  the 
daily  pn  -  report  him  further: 

"This  is  not  a  war  about  boundaries  or  districts  of  territory; 
it  is  not  a  war  that  we  are  entering  because  ships  have  been  sunk, 
because  plots  have  b  en  laid  within  our  boundaries,  because  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  foment  attacks  upon  us  and  partition 

our  territories.  It  is  a  war  to  determine  whether  this  world 
shall  go  back  under  the  dominion  of  the  Power  of  Darkne>>. 
back  out  of  the  light,  back  again  to  the  days  of  despair  and  igno- 
rance and  slavery,  or  whether  the  good  God,  who  is  just  and  com- 
passionate, may  still  smile  on  a  world  where  he  is  worshiped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

"There  can  be  no  half-way  measures.  There  is  no  other 
issue  but  this — Shall  the  German  principle  of  evil,  dark,  cruel, 
pagan,  control  this  world  and  oppress  us  and  our  children'.' 
No,  it  shall  not.  My  lord,  please  tell  your  people  when  you 
return  that  the  hundred-millions  of  America  are  not  weaklings. 
They  are  awake  at  last — slow  to  part  with  their  peace,  but  awake 
at  last  and  preparing  to  fight,  going  to  fight,  beginning  to  fight, 
and  will  continue  to  fight  with  all  the  dogged  persistency,  all  the 
bulldog  courage,  the  incapacity  to  realize  defeat,  and  therefore 
the  capacity  for  victory  which  we  rightly  inherit  from  the  men 
who  made  the  liberty  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  war,  said  W.  D. 
Gutherre  at  a  recent  rally  and  mass-meeting  held  by  the  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  parish,  New  York,  in  its  campaign  for  the 
Catholic  War-Fund,  is  the  awakening  of  the  religious  spirit. 
He  practically  confirms  Mr.  Root's  assertions  while  pointing 
to  the  special  menace  to  the  Catholic  religion  the  Kaiser  has 
never  tried  to  conceal: 

"If  Prussianism,  barbarism,  and  brutality  triumph  over  us 
it  will  mean  the  overthrow  not  only  of  our  cherished  American 
institutions  of  political  liberty  and  political  justice  but  of   our  L 
Church  and  its  Christian  standards  of  morality,  charity,  honest  - 
dealing,  and  good-will  among  men 

"The  Kaiser  declared  before  the  war  that  he  hated  the  Catholic 
faith.  And  he  has  shown  that  hatred  from  the  start.  Some 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  ever  perpetrated  have  been  carried 
out  on  our  priests  and  Catholic  believers  in  Belgium,  Poland,  and 
everywhere  the  Germans  have  gone.  He  has  shouted  death  to  the 
priests  and  down  with  Catholicism  until  his  soldiers  have  come 
to  believe  it  is  the  one  big  aim  of  their  leader  to  crush  us." 

"Slow  to  anger"  is  an  attribute  of  the  Christian  deity,  but 
his  anger  when  aroused  is  not  light.  Newspapers  besides  tin 
Leavenworth  Times  are  reproducing  part  of  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
M.  Sheldon's  John  Brown  poem,  written  eight  years  ago.  This 
paper  says: 

"It  appears  to  fit  the  present  occasion  and  to  be  a  rebuke 
to  the  spineless  pacifists.     Here  are  three  of  its  stanzas: 

God  has  his  use  to  make  of  angry  men 

Like  Mm  who,  in  the  cruel  Pharaoh's  land, 

Slew  the  Egyptian  in  a  rage,  and  then 
Buried  his  body  in  the  desert  sand. 

And  out  of  anger  for  a  brother's  wrong  1 

Grew  a  great  nation  and  a  mighty  throne: 
And  out  of  weakness,  championed  by  the  strong, 

Israel  from  bondage  came  into  his  own. 

God  give  i  s  angry  men  in  every  age. 

Men  with  indignant  souls  at  sight  of  wrong. 

Men  whose  whole  being  glows  with  righteous  rage, 
Men  who  are  strong  for  those  who  need  the  strong. 
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THE   BELLS 


Thej   have  taken  your  bells, 
o  God— 
The  bells  that  hung  in  your 
bowers, 

Thai,   cried    your    grace    in    B 
lovely  song 
And   counted    the   praying 
hours! 

The  little  birds  flew  away, 
l'i  wring  n  German  prayt  r 

That  curst  s  o  huh/  thing 
Like  (jus  on  Ihe  morning  air; 

The  little  birds  flew  away, 
For  n  terrible  thing  was  there. 

The  consecrated  bells 

Will  call  no  more — no  more 
Down  the  village  street, 

Saying  the  old  church-door 
I-  open  to  all  men's  feel : 
Crying  your  ancient  prayer, 

"Come  unto  me — to  me!" 
Dear   Christ,    what   a    thing 
w  as  there 

For  the  little  birds  to  see! 


Thcj-  have  taken  your  bells — 
your  bells 
That  the  people  loved  and 
knew. 
Tliat  rang  the  hours  of  day 
And  counted  the  long  night 
through. 
And  the  little  birds  flew  away, 
They  could  no  longer  sing 
In    towers     like     tongueless 
men 
That  were  slaves  of  a  tyrant 
King. 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &,  Underwood,  New  York. 

SELF-CONFESSED   BELL-RIFLERS. 

This  captured  German  photograph  shows  the  enemy  engaged  in  their 
practice  of  removing  French  church-bells,  which  they  melt  into  guns. 


I  III     BELLS 


Th>  tilth  pay! 

They  a  ill  ti  a  U  and 

tlf 

Tkt 

■  •  'I ! 


Will  the  cannon  not  be  curel 
That  i-  cast  from  b  singing 

bell? 
(  'an   they   melt    the   Nunc  of 

God 
In  the  furna  Sell? 

Will    the  bells    forgei    then 
aong — 

Will  they  learn  to  roar  and 
hate? 

They      Were      your      bell-.      I  ) 

<  tad, 

Blessed  and  consecrate! 

The  people  loved  them  all, 

Ami   named   them,   bell   bv 

bell. 
Will  ever  they  learn  to  kill — 
Who  have  been    loved   so 
well? 


Tin  little  birds  flew  away 
From  th<  ih  secrated  to 
Ami  tin  dying  belle  haix  pealed 

Tin  ir  last  sm  i !  hours, 

But  the  winds  will  takt   tlmr 
song 
And  carry  it  <>n  rsea, 

And  tin    singing    bills   shall 
haunt  the  11  nu 
For  all  eternity. 

— Louise    Driscoll,    in    the 

A  -  id  York  Times. 


'"There  never  was  an  age  in  which  there  was  greater  need  for 
angry  men  than  this,  and  there  perhaps  never  was  an  age  that 
furnished  more  of  them.  Their  anger  is  being  fanned  into  white 
heat  and  before  it  cools  there  will  be  a  fusing  of  the  strong  with 
those  who  need  the  strong  that  will  make  a  world  in  which  will 
be  less  need  of  righteous  rage." 

The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  is  taken  from  The 
Illustrated  London  News  and  was  drawn  by  Frederic  de  Haeneu 
from  material  supplied  by  an  eye-witness.  The  London  paper 
thus  comments  upon  it: 

"The  Kaiser  is  fond  of  invoking  Heaven  as  his  ally,  and  this 
drawing  shows  an  instance  of  the  practical  use  which  his  army 
makes  of  sacred  symbols,  doubtless  with  the  idea  of  paying 
Heaven  a  compliment  by  affording  opportunity  to  assist  their 
cause.  The  chair  seen  on  the  platform  was  taken  fiom  a  neigh- 
boring church,  while  suspended  on  the  right  are  telephone-wires 
leading  into  a  deep  dugout.  When  they  had  to  abandon  the  po-t , 
the  enemy  sawed  half  through  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  shown  OH 
the  left.  After  what  has  occurred  in  this  war  such  treatment 
of  a  Calvary  by  the  Germans  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  surprize." 

On  the  point  of  the  Kaiser's  sycophancy  to  Konigsberg  and 
the  dead  Kant  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  gives  a  little  history  to  reveal 
its  absurdity: 

"As  for  religion,  Kant,  tho  he  influenced  the  thinking  leaders 
of  all  creeds,  clashed  fiercely  with  Frederick  Wilhelm  II.  and 
with  the  Lutheran  hierarchy.  The  first  half  of  his  On  Religion 
Within  the  Limits  of  Reason  Alone'  having  been  published  in  the 
Berlin  Journal,  the  publication  of  the  second  half  was  prohibited 
by  the  Government,  and  Kant  printed  and  published  at  Kdnigs- 
berg  the  whole  work.  For  this  he  was  forbidden  to  write  or 
lecture  on  any  religious  subject,  and  for  years  the  expression  of 
his  thought  was  hampered  by  German  autocracy." 


LAGGING  CHURCH  UNION 

THE  "UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  of  church  union" 
stands  out  as  the  most  impressive  aspect  of  Dr.  Carroll's 
church  statistics  for  1917  to  a  writer  in  the  Unitarian 
Christian  Register  (Boston).  Twenty  full  years,  the  writer  aver-, 
he  has  watched  "this  phenomenon  of  undoing  denominational- 
ism  in  convention."  It  may  also  be  said  that  a  yearly  accom- 
paniment of  Dr.  Carroll's  article  that  shows  the  denominational 
spirit  still  rampant  is  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  zealots  who  are 
watchful  of  any  lapse  from  the  full  quota  of  their  denominational 
standing.  The  writer  sees  the  results  of  efforts  at  church 
union  mainly  as  "innumerable  columns  of  lively  news  matter," 
and  he  confesses  that  he  "reads  less  of  it  latterly."  And  this 
result  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  he  thinks,  since  ecclesiastical 
statesmen  have  failed  to  deliver  the  goods.  The  writer's  light  - 
hearted  pessimism  vents  itself  in  these  words: 

"Year  by  year,  from  the  enthusiastic  times  of  many  a  church- 
man's youth,  when  he  knew  more  about  ideals  and  leas  about 
human  nature  and  history  than  he  has  the  conceit  to  believe 
he  knows  now — tho  the  comparison  involves  little  nattering 
unction — he  has  dwindled  in  expectation  and  ho]><>  to  the 
vanishing  point.  One  of  the  far-flung  of  these  sincere  attempts, 
which  many  people  recall  with  clearness,  was  that  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists.  the  Methodist  Protestants,  and  the  United 
Brethren.  Where  is  the  movement  now?  The  Methodists  of 
the  North  and  those  of  the  South  have  been  occasionally  sure 
that  they  would  reunite:  also  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Presbyterians.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  have  come  into 
the  main  Presbyterian  body.  That  was  more  like  an  absorption, 
really.     The   Dutch   and   German   branches  of   the   Reformed 
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iroh  tried  to  make  a  union  btion  ago,  bul  thej  an 

,,ih  it  ,,  many  more   ilhutral iom 

< i ii I  Univoroalistti  -peak  of  it  at  times;   but 
it  will  never  bo. 

I'll.  i. -  will  never  !><■  a  union  of  eoolesiaatioal  bodies,  for 
pral  sufficient  reasons.  Each  of  them  carries  ark-load.-  of 
denominational  baggage  in  matters  of  belief  which,  Tor  all  their 
triviality  are  held  Boourely.  Traditions,  also,  are  tenacious  in 
the  measure;  it  may  almost  !><•  said  that  they  are  indefinable. 
Forms  of  worship,  seotarian  history,  especially  of  1 1 1 « -  leaders 
whose  genius  is  stamped  on  the  denominations,  and  tho  prestige 
which  attaches  to  a  name,  arc  other  harriers." 

All  things  considered,  the  writer  here  wonders  if  it  would  not 
l»c  wiser  lor  the  brethren  of  all  churches  to  pass  to  new  business. 
Insensibly  this  comes  about  when  too  much  thought  is  not  given 
to  the  formalities: 

When  they  deliberate  church  union  they  get  nowhere,  but 
when  they  go  out  to  do  something  together  they  arrive.  What 
has  already  happened  to  the  churches  is  an  approach  to  unity 
which  the  war  lias  by  no  means  broughl  about,  thO  it  has  brought 
it  into  hold  relief.  A  dissolving  of  differences  among  the  churches 
as  they  work  together  and  worship  together  is  inevitable. 

\n  man  can  he  a  bigoted  Unitarian  with  intellectual  conceit 

in  a  community  service  where  his  generous  Methodist-  l>ro<  her 
also  lias  a  part.  A  Baptist  dominie  is  not-  going  to  immerse  his 
Presbyterian  colleague  in  the  doctrine  that  gives  him  his  name. 
SureP  the  Congregationalist  lias  already  acknowledged  that  the 
Puritan  rigors  went  loo  far  in  denuding  the  meeting-house  of 
beauty  and  the  service  of  unity  and  dignity  and  power;  ho 
sidles  up  t.>  his"  Episcopalian  neighbor.  They  all  receive  as 
they  all  give.  They  are  becoming  poorer  denominationalisls 
all  the  while;  bul,  they  are  not.  doing  any  business  in  church 
union. 

"One  could  not  get  through  tho  average  congregation  a  set 
of  resolutions  which  would  say  not  a  word  more  than  the  con- 
gregation was  already  doing.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  in  the  churches.  An  example  of  what  is  going  on  came  tt> 
our  notice  (his  week.  A  Unitarian  clergyman,  an  admirable, 
upstanding  parson,  was  received  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  as  an  army  chaplain  without,  a  quibble  or  even  a 
question,  for  all  the  difference  in  matters  of  doctrine.  They  took 
him  because  he  is  a  character  such  as  all  the  churches  and  syna- 
gogs  ajid  cathedrals  are  aiming  to  produce.  That,  is  the  sort 
of  thing  which  thrills  the  soul,  that,  makes  religion  glorious. 
The  multitude  of  sects  arc  coming  more  and  more  to  live  by  the 
understanding  heart." 


RELIGION    OF   THE   RECRUIT 

THE  SOLDIER  does  not  wait  till  he  goes  into  the  trenches 
before  he  begins  to  do  his  thinking.  Wo  are  enlightened 
on  this  point,  if  wo  had  any  doubts,  by  the  report  of  a 
conversation  between  a  lieutenant  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary, 
written  by  William  L.  Stidger  for  the  Pittsburg  Christian 
Adrocatr.  The  lieutenant,  who  had  confessed  to  reading  a  good 
many  books  from  the  trenches,  observed:  "They  are  finding 
'over  there'  that  just  a  few  things  count,  the  Bible,  God,  Christ, 
and  Eternity,"  and  his  plea  was  that  thoughts  about  most  of 
these  subjects  had  not  escaped  the  men  in  training.  He  gives 
one  instance  to  prove  his  point.  "Out  of  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred officers  selected  in  our  camp  twelve  hundred  of  them 
signed  tho  pledge  of  purity."  Taking  up  the  story  as  the  author 
presents  it: 

"The  secretary  had  known  of  this  remarkable  fact,  but  he 
did  not  admit  it.  It  sounded  too  good  to  hear  this  young, 
clean-cut  American  army  officer  talk. 

"And  not  only  that,  but  listen  to  this.  I  myself  heard  the 
commanding  officer  set  this  standard  for  the  officers  in  the  new 
army.  He  said,  "No  man  need  expect  to  be  an  officer  out  of  this 
training-camp  if  he  is  known  to  drink.  No  man  need  expect 
to  be  an  officer  out  of  this  training-camp  if  he  is  known  to  fre- 
quent a  house  of  prostitution.  Further,  no  man  need  expect  to 
win  a  commission  here  if  he  is  known  to  be  a  panderer  in  dirty 
stories."' 

"That  sounds  good  to  me,'  replied  the  secretary.  'At  that 
rate  of  going  this  new  army  that  the  United  States  is  raising  up 
is  the  greatest  army   that  was  ever  raised  as  far  as  size  is  con- 


cerned; and  more  Ihan  that,  it  i;,  the  finest   army  since  f'rom- 
w ell's  army.' 

'You're  just  right,  sir!  I  used  to  read  thai  Btuff  about 
(  romwell's  army  praying  before  it  went  into  battle.  I  rem.  mix  r 
one  prayer  especially  that  imprest  me.  It  was,  "O  Lord, 
we're  going  into  battle  now.  It's  a  hard  battle,  but  it's  for  thi 
rights  of  the  common  people.  Well  have  much  to  do.  We 
mav  forgot  you,  but,  O  Lord,  if  we  forget  you  don't  you  fort."  ' 
us!'" 

"The  young  lieutenant  waited  a  minute  befon  continuing, 
then  he  said:  'That's  the  kind  of  an  army  I  have  the  honor  to 
In    a  humble  officer  in.      I'm    proud  of  it.' 

"'Then  the  secretary,  thinking  to  get  down  closer  home,  said: 
'Now,  lieutenant,  you  have  been  talking  a  lot  about  tin  army 
in  the  abstract,  may  I  ask  you  just  what  your  own  feeling  is  to 
be  about  going  into  the  trenches.'  Or  maybe  that  is  asking  too 
much." 

"'No,  it  isn't;  I'd  like  to  answer  your  question.  In  fact,  I 
would  have  been  disappointed  if  you  had  not  asked  it.' 

"Which  made  the  secretary  think  that,  after  all,  the  soldier 
is  as  eager  to  talk  about  these  fundamental  things  as  anybodj 
on  earth,  for  they  concern  him  pretty  vitally.  Bui  before  he 
had  this  thought  well  formulated  the  young  lieutenant   went  on: 

"'1  think  that  I  can  best  tell  you  how  I  feel  about  going 
into  war  by  a  story  1  read  while  I  was  out  in  the  training-camp 
in  San  Francisco.  You  know  that  the  boys  who  are  in  training 
read  everything  they  can  get  their  hands  on  that  comes  from  the 
trenches.  This  was  a  book  by  a  young  college  chap.  I  think 
his  name  was  Hankey;  killed  in  action;  and  all  that,  you  know. 
This  young  chap  told  of  an  English  lad. 

"'That  lad  had  always  been  a  praying  boy,  but  praying 
had  never  meant  anything  vital  to  him.  It  had  been  a  me- 
chanical sort  of  thiDg  to  him.  He  had  prayed,  but  the  God  to 
whom  he  prayed  was  a  far-off  sort  of  a  God.  He  was  not  warm, 
vital,  close.  This  fellow  Hankey  said  that  t'his  English  lad's 
greatest  religious  experience  had  been  a  "spasmodic  loyalty  to 
tho  Christ  man,"  but  that  was  about  as  far  as  it  went.  And  so 
ho  continued  after  his  enlistment.  He  prayed  in  the  camps. 
It  was  hard  at  first,  for  the  fellows  made  fun  of  him.  But  he 
prayed  even  tho  prayer  didn't  mean  much  to  him.  Then  he  got 
to  saying  his  prayers  in  bed,  and  finally  forgot  tbem  entirely. 
When  he  got  to  the  front  he  started  praying  again,  but  after  a 
while  got  to  feeling  that  it  wasn't  his  responsibility,  so  he  quit 
again. 

"'Then  came  a  hopeless  charge  in  which  he  was  forced  to  a 
prominent,  part  and  he  had  fallen  between  the  lines  in  broad'day- 
light,  wounded  near  to  death.  He  lay  there  until  night  fell. 
One  thought  filled  his  mind — "  Would  he  be  found  or  would  he  he 
left  there  to  die?"  At  last  ho  awoke  to  find  that  the  sun  had  set. 
Shots  were  being  fired  over  him,  A  light  flared  now  and  then. 
He  had  lost  a  lot  of  blood,  but  ho  felt  no  pain;   that  had  ceased.' 

"The  secretary  did  not  interrupt  this  story,  for  minutes  ware 
precious  again. 

"'He  lay  there  feeling  strangely  peaceful.  Above  him  h« 
could  see  the  stars,  and  the  moon,  alt  ho  low  in  tho  heavens,  gave 
a  clear  light.  He  found  himself  vaguely  wondering  about,  the 
meaning  of  everything.  The  stars  seemed  to  make  it  all  seem 
so  small  and  petty.  All  this  bloodshed — what  was  the  good  of  it'.' 
It,  was  all  so  ephemeral,  so  trivial,  so  meaningless  in  the  presence 
of  eternity  and  infinity.  It  was  just  a  strife  of  pigmies.  He  sud- 
denly felt  terribly  small,  and  he  was  so  very,  very  weak.  H  • 
looked  up  into  the  stars.  They  were  cold  and  far  away.  He 
was  greater  than  they  because  he  could  suffer;  ho  could  feel. 
There  was  that  in  him  which  was  not  in  them — unless — unless 
it  was  in  everything.' 

"The  lieutenant's  voice  was  reverent  and  low;  so  low  that  the 
secretary  had  to  bend  close,  amid  the  confusion  of  tho  depot, 
to  catch  it.     But  ho  caught  every  word. 

"'Then  tho  dying  soldier,  looking  up  into  tho  skies  again 
said:  "God!" — whispering  softly,  "God!  God  everywhere." 
Then  this  man  Hankey  added  that  a  new  phrase  came  into  tin 
dying  soldier's  heart,  a  phrase  that  he  had  learned  in  tho  church 
of  his  boyhood  somewhere,  "And  underneath  are  the  everlasting 
arms."  He  sighed  like  a  contented  child  as  this  phrase  repeated 
itself  in  his  mind,  "And  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms." 

"The  soldier-train  was  called.  The  secretary  and  the  lieu- 
tenant faced  each  other.  The  lieutenant  added:  'And,  sir, 
sinco  I  read  that  phrase  I  am  not  afraid.  "Underneath  are  the 
everlasting  arms"  is  to  bo  my  comfort,  too,  whatever  happens.' 

"And  the  secretary  had  learned  another  thing  about  the 
soldiers:  that  after  all,  the  simple  things,  the  true  things,  such  as 
babies  and  home  and  religion,  make  their  universal  appeal 
everywhere,  always." 
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"I  would  like  to  go  there,  Joe,  but 
there's  no  place  to  live" 

YOU  cannot  expect  to  attract  the  better  class  of  skilled  workmen  unless  you  can  provide  homes  for 
them.   Labor,  today,  has  its  choice  of  where  it  will  work  and  where  it  will  not.   Besides,  top-notch 
production  depends  on  top-notch  men — men  who  are  satisfied  and  contented.    A  force  of  such 
men  means  expansion.  Dissatisfied  men/'floaters,"  inefficient  workers  means  lower  and  lesser  production. 

Lewis  Machine  Cut  Houses 


have  solved  the  housing  problem  for  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's leading  industries.  These  houses  are  planned, 
designed,  constructed  and  priced  to  meet  today's  con- 
ditions—  when  speed  and  economy  are  essential. 
Houses  of  all  the  year  around  construction  —  substan- 
tial, practical,  attractive  homes,  that  can  be  erected  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Over  100  designs  to  meet 
all  conditions  and  requirements,  or  our  engineers  and 
architects  will  work  in  conjunction  with  yours. 

The  low  prices  of  Lewis  Machine  Cut  Houses  is 
due  to  absolute  standardization  to  the  most  minute 
detail  —  practically  all  waste  is  eliminated  —  every 
piece  cut  by  machinery  to  actual  accurate  measure — 
and  because  of  quantity  production. 

24  to  48  Hour  Shipments 

Shipments  of  standard  designs  can  be  made  in  24 
to  48  hours,  and  a  regular  schedule   maintained   until 


contract    is    completed.       Each   house  shipped  com- 
plete in  a  car. 

Among  Our  Customers 

Among  the  1917  buyers  of  Lewis  Machine  Cut 
I  louses  who  have  purchased  in  quantity  are  such 
concerns  as 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
The  Hercules  Powder  Co. 
The  Bessemer  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Eastern  Michigan  Power  Co. 
Tennessee  Copper  Company 


Michigan  Central  Railroad 
American  Plate  Class  Co. 
Inland  Steel  Co. 
Thompson-Starrett  Co. 
U.  S.  Government 


For  Industrial  House  Builders,  Government 
Officials,  Contractors  and  Builders 

Our  facilities  are  such  that  we  can  start  immediate  shipment 
for  the  building  of  whole  towns  or  communities.  No  contract  is 
too  large  for  us  to  guarantee  record-breaking  time. 

Wire  or  write  for  full  details. 


LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  G,  General  Offices:  Bay  City,  Michigan 
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LOCKWOOD,  GREENE 

&  CO. 

ENGINEERS 

WHEN  the  war  ends,  a  new  industrial 
situation  will  be  developed.  New 
and  unexpected  opportunities  will  invite 
the  investment  of  capital. 

But  then  even  as  now,  any  industrial 
undertaking  to  be  successful  must  be 
guided  by  sound  engineering  ability. 

Lockwood,  Greene  6c  Co.  service  represents  both 
engineering  ability  and  practical  knowledge  of 
industrial  conditions.  From  the  initial  idea  of  an 
industrial  project  this  organization  will  plan,  design 
and  superintend  until  the  operation  is  completed. 

The  abilities  of  Lockwood,  Greene  k,  Co.  have 
been  proved  in  many  branches  of  industrial  activity. 
Its  engineering  staff  has  shown  itself  competent  to 
handle  successfully  large  undertakings,  and  to  work 
out  difficult  problems  in  the  development  of  a  project. 

If  you  are  interested  in  an  after-the-war  proposi- 
tion, or  in  present  opportunities  in  the  industrial 
field,   write   our  nearest   office   for  our  new   book 


"Building  with  Foresight, 


?» 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO.,  Engineers 


Boston,  60  Federal  Street 
Atlanta,  Healey  Building 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q 


Chicago,  38  S.  Dearborn  Street 
New  York,    101   Park   Avenue 


Anew  building  for  THE  BLACK  CAT  TEXTILES  CO.,  Bennington,  Vt. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


In    deference    tn    sutne   hundreds    <,j    rii, 
from  sub-'  many  part*  o)    the  country 

we  have  da  idrd  in  act  </•>  purchasing  ayents  for 
any  books  reviewed  tn  The  Literary  Dh 

Orders   for  stall  bonks  u  ill  hereafter  be  promptly 

tilled  on  receipt  o)  the  purchase  price,   mill   the 
postage  added,  when   required.     Orders  should 

be     addresl     I,,     lunk    &     W agnails    Con 

.;.'<'/-.; to  Fourth    ivenue,  Yea    \nrk  City. 


■■■■HI 


GENEKM.  ' 'BEN"   BUTLER'S 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Marshal,  Jessie  AfflH  Kdltor       J'rivateand  official 
correspondence  of  General   Benjamin   F.  Butler  durum 
the    period    of  the   Civil    War.    Five   volumes. 
Pri  vately  issued.     1 9 1  \ . 

Genera]  Butler's  autobiography,  aa  pul>- 
lishcd  main  years  ago,  will  seem  to  many 
to  have  presented  liis  career  with  a  degree 
of  Fulness  thai  I  ft  little  more  to  1>< 
in  his  behalf  from  liis  own  point  of  view. 
His  granddaughter,  however,  in  dutiful 
devotion  to  his  memory,  has  here  issued, 
in  five  well-made  volumes,  his  extensive 
correspondence,  public  and  private,  her  pur- 
pose being  to  correct  certain  long-current 
judgments  of  Butler's  public  career,  by 
showing  how  far  they  had  their  origin  in 
ignorance,  political  [prejudice,  and  malice. 
She  prints  in  chronological  order,  without 
comment  of  "her  own,  all  letter's  written 
during  the  Civil  War  and  the  period  of 
reconstruction  down  to  1868  that  have 
any  real  or  vital  interest  in  the  matter. 

Probably  the  best  judgment  to  be  had  of 
the  importance  of  the  publication  is  one 
1  hat  was  exprest  recently  by  a  discriminat- 
ing student  of  the  period  in  a  notice  printed 
in  The  Nation.  While  this  writer  thinks 
"students  of  history  will  be  grateful  for  this 
material,  and  will  search  it  eagerly  for  new 
light  on  other  matters  as  well  as  on  Butler's 
character  and  conduct,"  the  search  "will 
not  be  particularly  remunerative,"  a  slight 
illumination  on  minor  matters  being  "all 
that  is  forthcoming."  Butler's  auto- 
biography rests  upon,  and  in  some  of  the 
more  important  incidents  it  prints  tha 
papers  included  in  the  present  collection. 
At  the  same  time  the  collection  will  be 
found  useful,  since  the  papers  are  pre- 
s 'tit  3d  in  a  form  "where  the  reading  and 
interpretation  of  them  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  special  pleading  and  boastfulness 
that  were  so  conspicuous  in  Butler's  own 
book."  The  winter  notes  that  Butler 
was  born  "with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  and 
when  he  died,  seventy-five  years  later,  the 
chip  was  still  there."  t  He  had  "a  congenital 
joy  of  combat"  which  was  confirmed  by 
"a  mentality  well  adapted  to  success  in  all 
the  strife  that  it  caused."  What  James  G. 
Blaine  said  of  Butler  is  quoted:  he  had 
"a  talent  for  turbulence." 

As  the  compiler  of  these  volumes  has  chal- 
lenged the  generally  prevailing  judgment 
of  Butler,  as  based  on  documents  formerly 
printed,  the  Nation's  writer  finds  that 
after  an  examination  of  the  present  pub- 
lication this  judgment  "will  in  most  cases 
probably  be  lass  unfavorable  than  what  has 
hitherto  prevailed."  The  familiar  charge 
against  Butler  of  downright  plundering 
at  New  Orleans  (like  the  episode  that  gave 
rise  to  the  epithet  of  "spoons"  Butler), 
he  thinks  has  now  been  "satisfactorily 
met,"  altho  the  reader  "will  often  be 
shocked  by  the  evidence  of  gross  and  cyni- 
cal disregard  of  the  nicer  proprieties  of 
conduct  for  a  man  in  Butler's  position."  As 
to  the  charge  that  Butler's  administration 
of  enemy  territory  was  unnecessarily  harsh, 
that  had  already  been  "practically  dropl 
by  all  competent  investigators,"  but  the 
conclusion  "is  confirmed  by  what  these 
volumes  reveal."  Indeed,  it  appears  clear 
that  the  evil  reputation  of  the  contentious 
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general  resulted,  in  this  as  in  other  mutters, 
"from  his  natural  propensity  to  make  the 

form  ;iikI  manner  of  his  actions  as  offensive 
as  possible."  As  to  leadership  of  the 
Army  of  the  James,  Butler  "would  have 
been  mora  than  mortal  if  he  had  achieved 
marked  success."  Indeed,  judicious  read- 
era  will  probably  finish  reading  the  letters 

"with  the  fueling  that  Butler  has  borne 
rather  mor  •  than  his  fair  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  failure  of  the  campaign 
of  1864."  Butler's  most  conspicuous  and 
famous  traits,  we  are  assured,  "were  not 
the  whole  of  his  general  make-up,"  for  in 

the  correspondence  there  is  "much  evi- 
dence of  a  genial  and  winning  manner, 
of  devoted  friendships,  and  of  ideal  tender- 
ness in  family  relations." 

TOPOGRAPHY   AS   IT   HAS    DIRECTED 

THE  WARS  CAMPAIGNS 

Johnson,  Doutclas  W.  Topography  and  Stmt- 
t'K)  111  the  War.  With  maps  and  illustrations.  Pp. 
211.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  1917.  $1.75, 
nel.     1'oslage,  16  cents. 

In  the  topographical  sense,  so  compre- 
hensive and  clear  an  understanding  as 
this  of  the  Great  War  has  not  been  here- 
tofore presented,  to  our  knowledge.  Why 
BO  many  important  movements  promised 
so  well,  proceeded  so  slowly,  and  then 
came  to  failure,  is  nowhere  else  made  so 
plain.  Unfavorable  topography  accounts 
for  long  delays  and  many  failures.  It  even 
explains  why  the  war  began  as  it  did. 
Professor  Johnson  believes,  as  intimated 
in  his  opening  sentence.  "The  violation 
Of  Belgian  neutrality,"  he  says,  "was  pre- 
determined by  events  which  took  place  in 
western  Europe  several  million  years  ago." 
Those  events  fashioned  the  face  of  nature. 
"Had  the  land  of  Belgium  been  raised  a 
few  hundred  feet  higher  above  the  sea, 
or  had  the  rock  layers  of  northeastern 
Prance  not  been  given  their  uniform  down- 
ward slope  toward  the  west,  Germany 
would  not  have  been  tempted  to  commit 
one  of  the  most  revolting  crimes  of  history 
and  Belgium  would  not  have  been  cruci- 
fied by  he  •  barbarous  enemy." 

"Belgian  neutrality  had  to  be  violated 
by  Germany  on  strategic  grounds," 
cabled  the  Kaiser  to  President  Wilson,  as 
quoted  by  Professor  Johnson;  and  back 
of  these  grounds,  as  the  first  portion  of 
this  book  proceeds  to  show,  by  text  and 
illustration,  were  the  topographical  con- 
ditions of  France.  Following  the  rive 
chapters,  considering  German  attempts  to 
reach  Paris,  are  three  chapters  devoted  to 
campaigns  in  Prussia,  Galicia,  and  western 
Poland.  The  eight  chapters  remaining 
consider  the  great  Russian  retreat,  the 
Italian  theater  of  war,  and  operations  in 
the  Balkans.  In  each  of  these  wide 
tields  of  fighting  it  is  shown  that  condi- 
tions topographic  helped  or  hindered  in- 
vasion and  defense.  How,  and  why, 
this  was  so  the  author  tells  with  a  style 
of  crystal  clearness. 

A  FRENCH  DICTIONARY  FOR 

OUR  SOLDIERS 

Vlzetelly,  Frank  H.,  Litt.D.,  LL.U.  The  Sol- 
dier's Servlee  Dictionary  of  English  and  French 
Words  and  Phrases.  With  the  French  Equivalents 
Carefully  Pronounced.  Pp.  xii-188.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  $1  net.  Postage, 
8  cents. 

Here  is  a  practical  book  embodying 
the  idea  of  providing  iteeful  French 
phrases  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
may  be  sent  to  France.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  person  consulting  it  knows  what  he 
wants  to  say — in  English  that  is — and  the 
book  is  so  devised  as  to  enable  him  to 
put  his  thoughts  into  understandable 
French  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time. 


Why  Tractor  Makers 

Recommend  Oliver 

Plows  to  you 


Notice  how  completely 
this  Oliver  Plow  turns 
the  tall  weeds  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow 
leaving    a    clean   field. 


The  tractor  maker  knows  how  im- 
portant the  plow  behind  his  tractor  is. 
His  success  as  well  as  yours  largely 
depends  upon  your  getting  just  the 
plow  that  best  meets  your  soil's  needs. 


And  he  knows 
assure    perfect 


that  Oliver  Tractor  Plows 
plowing.  His  confidence 
rests  upon  Oliver's  sixty 
years'  of  progress  that 
have  made  Oliver  the 
plowman's  choice  the 
world  over. 

He  knows,  too,  that  wher- 
ever you  are,  Oliver  nation- 
wide service  is    ready   to 
take  immediate  care  of  your 
requirements  and  as- 
sure you  constant, 
maximum  plow  per- 
formance and  results. 


2  Bottom  Plow  $175 

3  Bottom  Plow    220 

4  Bottom  Plow    310 
Plus  Freight  Charges 


Oliver  Chilled 
Plow  Works 

South  Bend, 
Indiana 
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Stops  the  Leaks 

A  50c  or  75c  can  of  Radiator  Neverleak 
stops  all  leaks  in  from  5  IO  '°  min- 
utes.  Simply  pour  it  in  the  radiator 

aiul  Iri  it  mix  with  flu  water,  that's 
all.  Nit  dismantling  of  radiator,  no 
delay,  no  expensiye  #io<>r  #15  repairs! 

RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 

This  wonderful  preparation  is  .1 
LIQUID,  not  a  meal  or  cement.  It 
is  unlike  all  other  preparations.  Ii 
cannot  clog  the  cooling  system  or 
cause  damage  in  any  way.  We 
GUARANTEE  this. 

It  remains  in  solution  with  the  water 
until  it  reaches  the  leak,  then  presto! 
It  hardens  over  the  outside  of  the 
leak  and  forms  a  hard,  non-soluble 
coating — a  permanent  repair, — 
automatic,  never-failing.  No  need  to 
draw  the  water  offlater.  Let  Radiator 
Neverleak  remain  as  a  preventative. 

Always  carry  a  can  with  you.  Think  of 
the  convenience  of  having  it  ready,  miles 
from  home,  with  the  radiator  leaking  badly ! 

For  sale  by  auto  supply  and  hardware 
dealers,  50c  size  for  radiators  4  gallons  and 
under;  75c  can  for  all  radiators  over  4  gal- 
lons. Sent  on  receipt  of  price  if  dealer 
cannot  supply. 

GUARANTEED  to  work  or  money  back. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 

398  Ellicott  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


"Look  for  the 

Sunburst 
on  the  can" 


The 
People 


It  b  arranged  00  the  general  plan  of  a 
dictionary,  all  word-,  being  in  one  alpha- 
betical order  for  read]  reference,  the 
French  equivalents  for  these   nrordi  and 

their  allied  phrases  being  carefully  pro- 
nounced according  to  a  simple  - .  U  m 
baaed  <»m  the  Continental  method  of 
sounding  the  rowels.  Under  each  main 
word  are  grouped  a  number  of  sentences 

that  are  most  likely  to  be  of  service.     Thus, 

under  horse  we  bin  e,  "  Bring  up  the  horses," 

with  the  French  phrase,  and  under  break- 
fast, "Give  me  some  breakfast,  please,"  in 

similar  fashion. 

The  hook,  which  contains  10,000  words 
and  phrases,  does  not  aim  to  he  ;t  complete 
English-French  dictionary,  since  it  is 
designed  for  the  needs  of  those  in  the 
service,  but  does  contain  all  the  words 
likely  to  he  required  by  our  men  in  any 
ordinary  emergency,  including  many  mili- 
tary, engineering,  and  other  technical 
terms  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  small- 
sized  dictionary.  To  give  some  idea  of  its 
scope,  the  newly  arrived  in  a  French  town 
will  readily  find  the  French  phrases  for 
"Where  is  the  hotel?"  "How  much  do 
they  cost?"  "How  far  is  it  from  here?" 
"Can  I  post  a  letter  here?"  "When  will 
the  train  start?"  "Give  me  something  to 
eat,"  "Please  give  me  a  ticket  to,"  and 
other  such  phrases.  A  novel  feature  of 
the  book  is  that  it  defines  such  new  words 
as  Blighty,  cootie,  camouflage,  fag,  "£o  go 
\\'(.st,"  mack,  Wipers,  bully-beef,  etc.,  as 
to  which  many  have  been  in  doubt. 
An  appendix  gives  some  elements  of 
French  grammar,  the  conjugations  of 
verbs,  irregular  and  defective  verbs,  etc. 
Three  pages  of  French  topographical 
symbols,  with  their  English  equhalents, 
will  be  found  useful  by  those  who  have  to 
stud]  French  maps.  'The  book  is  small  and 
portable,  b'_>  by  A  inches,  and  is  bound  in 
workmanlike  khaki  cloth. 

JESUITS   IN  COLONIAL   AMERICA 

Himiie>,  Thomas.     History  of  the  Society  of 
Jeaus  in  North   America,  Colonial    and  Federal. 

New  York      Longmans,  Green  &   ("u      Vol    II.     164f» 
1778.     I^aige  8vo,  pp.,  xxvi-734   si\    maps.     $8   net. 
Postage,  30  cents. 

Betweeu  1896  and  1902  a  magnificent  edi- 
tion of  the  "Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied 
Documents,"  in  73  volumes,  was  edited  by 
Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  On  the  basis 
of  this  work,  combined  with  other  sources, 
manuscript  and  printed,  Father  Hughes 
has  undertaken  a  history  which  shall 
transform  into  consecutive  narrative  the 
information  contained  in  those  sources 
relating  to  his  order  and  their  work  in 
North  America.  The  first  volume  (com- 
ing down  to  1645)  was  published  in  1907, 
so  that  the  present  one  is  the  result  of  ten 
years  of  work.  It  is  comprehensive, 
covering  the  entire  area  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Florida  thro.ugh  what  is  now 
eastern  Canada.  It  is,  moreover,  ex- 
ceedingly detailed,  the  attempt  being, 
apparently,  to  make  it  exhaustive.  It 
aims,  too,  at  being  authoritative,  supplying 
a  rich  bibliography  at  the  beginning,  and 
a  summary  of  references  to  pertinent 
manus'cripts  and  printed  works  at  the  head 
of  each  chapter.  The  paragraphs  have 
convenient  side-heads  that  at  a  glance 
show  the  topic  immediately  under  dis- 
cussion. Besides  this,  the  pages  are 
bountifully  supplied  with  foot-notes.  In 
background  and  in  form,  therefore,  the 
"History"  appears  attractive  to  the 
student  and  historian.  Unfortunately,  a 
jarring  note  is  struck  in  the  preface,  in 
referring  to  criticism  upon  the  first  volume 
— and  this  proves  to  be  the  key-note  of  the 
volume  itself,  which  is  not  merely  an 
impatience   of  criticism   as   such,   but  an 


affectation  of  corn  and  superiority  thut 
at  the  outset  raise*  prejudice.  A  careful 
and  patient  readme  of  the  volume  afford 

nothing     t,,    dimmish    and    everything    to 

increase  the  feeling  that  history  has  been 
employed    as    polemic.    This    polemic    is 

conveyed  in  sneer,  innuendo,  and  care- 
fully turned  phrasing.  Impartiality  i-  noi 
found.  For  instance,  use  of  the  Bible,  its 
translation  into  Indian  languages — indeed, 
all  Protestant  activities  are  objects  of 
denunciation.  This  is  unfortunate  be- 
cause there  is  now  no  necessity  for  his- 
torical writing  of  this  character.     Protestant 

historians  and  impartial  Catholic  writers 
alike  have  recognized  and  have  repre- 
hended the  religious  animosities  of  earlier 
ages  and  have  frankly  stated  their  evil 
effects  when  exhibited  in  books  intended 
for  general  use. 

ON  THE  SALONIKI  FRONT  IN  1916 

StebMns,  K.  P.  At  the  Servian  Front  in  Mace- 
donia. 8vo,  pp.  xiv-245.  New  York:  John  I^ane 
Company.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

In  the  voluminous  literature  on  the 
war,  Servia,  "the  corridor  of  the  Balkans," 
has  had  a  comparatively  small  share.  Vet 
her  place  in  geography  in  the  present  crisis 
has  been  and  still  is  crucial.  Her  territory 
lies  in  the  way  of  the  German  road  "from 
Berlin  to  the  Persian  Gulf."  The  Ger- 
man scheme  for  world-rule  will  be  practi- 
cally blocked  when  Servia  is  once  more 
rehabilitated. 

Mr.  Stebbins  in  1916  went  to  Saloniki, 
and  thence  to  the  front  as  transport  officer 
for  a  unit  of  the  Scottish  Women's  Hos- 
pital on  the  Allied  front.  After  getting 
there  he  witnessed  the  fierce  battles  which 
ended  with  the  recapture  of  Monastir, 
looking  upon  one  of  these  from  the  same 
hill,  and  only  fifty  yards  away  from  where 
I  he  (ieneral  Staff,  directing  operations 
(including  (ieneral  Serrail),  stationed  them- 
selses  to  see  the  lighting,  besides  doing  his 
part  in  getting  the  hospital-tents  and  sup- 
plier |o  their  places  behind  the  lines.  His 
book  is  a  glowing  tribute  to  all  the  Allies' 
forces  th.ie  concentrated.  He  speaks  in 
terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  the  self- 
effacement,  splendid  cooperation,  and  mu- 
tual support  afforded  by  each  element  to 
every  other.  And  not  less  worthily  does 
he  describe  the  enormous  difficulties  which 
attend  not  only  the  actual  fighting,  but 
the  transport,  unloading,  and  removal  of 
stores,  guns,  ammunition,  and  troops  to  the 
battle-front,  which  is  now  over  one  hundred 
miles  by  road  from  Saloniki,  over  roads 
that  are  worse  than  wood-trails  in  Maine. 
And,  throughout,  the  intense  devotion  of 
the  Servians — soldiers,  civilians,  and  wo- 
men (one  Servian  officer  had  lost  ten  out 
of  eleven  members  of  his  family!) — is  in- 
directly shown  to  be  equaled  only  by  the 
splendid  service  in  so  many  capacities 
rendered  by  the  women  of  Great  Britain 
attached  to  hospital  and  transport  service. 

This  is,  then,  an  intensely  human  book, 
giving  the  experiences  of  a  transport 
officer  from  the  time  of  his  appointment 
till  he  ends  his  narrative.  Something  is 
revealed  of  the  cross-purposes  that  seem 
inevitable  between  headquarters  of  trans- 
portation and  the  men  and  experiences  on 
the  wharves,  on  the  ship,  on  the  road,  lb- 
shows  how  persistence  and  individual 
initiative  and  management  overcome  ob- 
stacles that  inhere  in  the  nature  of  things 
and  of  the  war,  and  also  in  Nature  herself. 
Meanwhile  the  entire  narrative  is  lightened 
up  with  sketches,  humorous  and  grave,  that 
show  the  splendid  spirit,  all  too  little 
recognized,  that  are  hourly  exhibited  on 
the  Servian  lines — and  on  the  long  and 
hard   way   there.     The   narrative  bristles 
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Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 

-the  Institution 

NEARLY  thirty  years  ago,  Edward  M.  Taylor,  founder  of  this  business,  began  the  making  of  vulcanized  Fibre  at  Elsmere, 
Delaware.  In  those  pioneer  days,  Fibre  was  used  chiefly  for  washers,  gaskets  and  for  dust-guards  in  railway-car  journals.  With 
the  development  of  electricity,  the  superior  insulating  properties  of  Fibre  opened  new  and  greater  spheres  of  usefulness  for  this  won- 
der-material. <£•  To  insure  uniform  quality  of  his  Fibre,  and  to  be  able  to  apply  his  high  standards  to  all  the  operations  in  its  manu- 
facture, Mr.  Taylor  soon  acquired  and  developed  the  paper  plant  at  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  and  another  at  West  Conshohocken,  Pa., 
both  near  Philadelphia.  To  accommodate  customers  in  the  Middle  West,  a  branch  factory  was  established  in  Chicago.  ^  It  fol- 
lowed as  a  natural  sequence  that  the  Company  should  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  Parchment  Paper,  which  is  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple as  Vulcanized  Fibre — both  being  cellulose  fibres,  hydrolized  by  chemical  action.  This  development  was  followed  by  the 
manufacture  of  Glassine  Paper,  the  fibres  of  which  are  mechanically  hydrated.  «3*  The  prodigious  development  of  the  Diamond-F 
institution  has  demonstrated  the  policy  of  producing  clean,  high-grade  Fibre,  and  extending  facilities  to  render  prompt,  efficient 
service  to  the  industries  of  America  to  have  been  a  sound,  far-sighted  one.  DlAMOND-FlBRE  and  Diamond-F  Protective  Papers 
are  our  chief  products. 


Rail- Joint  Insulation 


Special  Parts,  Cleats,  Bushings 


L'std  for  Superior  Trunks 


l>iamond*Fibr<fe 

DlAMOND-FlBRE  is  a  dense,  horn-hard  ma- 
terial of  unique  texture,  designed  to  supplant  for 
many  purposes  wood,  iron,  steel,  brass,  tin,  hard 
rubber,  leather  and  many  other  scarce  and  costly 
materials  used  in  the  electrical,  automobile  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  industries. 

DlAMOND-FlBRE  is  furnished  in  three  primal 
shapes — sheets,  rods  and  tubes — as  well  as  in 
numerous  special  forms.  DlAMOND-FlBRE  can 
be  sawed,  bored,  tapped,  turned,  threaded,  milled, 
punched,  and,  in  short,  can  be  machined  the  same 
as  metal.  It  cannot  be  moulded,  but  may  be  bent 
and  formed. 

A  most  vital  feature  of  DlAMOND-FlBRE  is 
that  it  is  comparatively  free  from  dust,  grit, 
metal  or  other  foreign  substance.  It  therefore 
can  be  machined  With  greater  speed  on  automatic 
screw  machines,  millers,  etc.,  and  with  less  wear 
and  tear  on  edge-tools. 

DlAMOND-FlBRE  gears,  worms,  pinions  and 
sprockets  are  true  to  pitch  and  pitch-line.  Meshed 
with  other  gears  of  metal,  they  silence  the  entire 
gear-train  and  prolong  its  life. 

Diamond  Insulation  and  Disfico  Horn  Fibre, 
high-grade  insulating  papers,  are  noted  for  their 
dielectric  strength  and  bending  qualities.  These  are 
therefore  in  high  favor  with  manufacturers  of 
motors  and  armatures,  where  such  properties  are 
of  paramount  importance. 

Numberless  uses  already  exist  for  DlAMOND- 
FlBRE  and  new  uses  are  being  discovered  daily. 
Perhaps  right  now  you  are  using  some  material 
which  DIAMOND-FIBRE  would  replace  at  less 
cost  and  wilh  better  results.  Our  engineers  and 
chemists  will  be  glad  to  collaborate  with  yours. 
Tell  us  your  problems.  One  of  our  representatives 
is  frequently  in  your  city. 


Diamond- F  Protective  Papers 

Attractive — Sanitary — Preservative 

This  is  the  name  of  a  broad  line  of  greaseproof 
and  airproof  protective  papers  used  in  the  wrapping 
and  packing  of  meats,  confectionery,  desiccated 
fruits,  crackers,  tobaccos,  block  ice-cream,  coffee, 
tea,  lard,  butter,  fish,  etc. 

Beginning  with  scrupulous  selection  of  raw  ma- 
terials, every  step  in  the  manufacturing  process  is 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  paper  specialists  who 
see  to  it  that  the  finished  product  is  as  near  posi- 
tive perfection  as  modern  machinery  and  human 
hands  can  make  it.  Pure  spring-water  is  used  in 
their  manufacture,  resulting  in  a  pure  cellulose 
sheet,  free  from  metals,  waxes,  oils  and  other 
foreign  material. 

The  most  important  of  Diamond-F  papers  are 
Glassine,  Greaseproof  (Imitation  Parchment), 
Vegetable  Parchment  and  Parchmoid.  They  are 
furnished  bleached,  semi-bleached,  unbleached, 
embossed  and  colored  in  the  form  of  sheets,  rolls 
and  circles. 

Diamond-F  Parchmoid  for  wrapping  butter 
does  away  with  waxed  paper  and  vegetable  parch- 
ment, with  one  less  wrapping.  Water  rolls  off. 
Color  of  butter  shows  through.  Diamond-F  Filter 
Paper,  for  use  in  chemical  laboratories,  etc.,  is 
U.  S.  Government-tested. 

Bakers,  confectioners,  florists,  meat- packers, 
fruit-packers,  manufacturers  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
soap,  tobacco,  and  electrical  apparatus  find 
Diamond-F  Protective  Papers  almost  indispensa- 
ble. These  papers  are  also  extensively  used  for 
containers  in  place  of  tin,  cardboard,  etc. 

Ask  your  jobber  for  Protective  Papers  bearing 
the  Diamond-F  trade-mark  on  each  ream  or  roll. 
If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct. 


Used  in  Packing  Conjections 


Protecting  Pnnt-Butter 


Keeping  Tobacco  Fit 


^ 


* 


Protecting  Dried  Fr 


Roving  Cans  and  Fibre  Trucks 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 

Bridgeport,  Pa.  (Near  Philadelphia)       Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

P.  S.— Celoron  and  Condensite-Celoron  are  two  remarkable  new  water-resisting  materials 


^gBpaBKj 

Sanitary  W rapping  for  Meats 


*  • 
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The 
Fi  ret 

Truly 
Economical  Car 


n»»d>  st>i»"«  sad  Mem  i  •<  •».  CtowtaiMl 

hhr  I'aMfiKfr    I'uurtne,       ....       ? 
Pot*  /'.i     "is"   louring       .     ■     ■       tloRn 
tout  ■     l*'5J 

•-iK^r  Touring  Roadster  I 


Enclosed  Ignites 
tm-Built  i"    «<> 

pun  I 


r3JL|XTIL  NOW  the  owner  01 
K£\  a  superlatively  good  c  ir 
owned  a  large  car,  expensive  to 
operate. 

And  the  owner  of  a  small  car 
owned  a  cheap  car — also  expen- 
sive to  operate. 

The  Templar  is  not  merely 
light  in  weight,  and  moderate  in 
size,  it  is  also  superlative  in 
quality,  and  therefore  inexpen- 
sive to  operate. 

It  is  luxuriantly  comfortable. 

It  is  the  most  completely 
equipped  car  in  America. 

And  it  has  a  smooth,  lively, 
ix>werful  motor,  Templar  built, 
which  gives  this  quality  car 
quality  performance. 

It  is  the  rich  man's  demand — 
Quality  and  Economy. 

It  is  the  poor  man's  need — 
Economy  and  Quality. 

It  is  the  wise  dealer's 
opportunity. 
Write  to  us. 


Templar 

Top-Vtilvt 

Motor 


The  Superfine  Small  Car 

Specifications 

Templar  Top- Valve  Motor — Posi-      Vanadium.      Rear 
tively    lubricated,    over -head   valve 
action — enclosed  for  silence.     Tung- 
sten steel  valves. 

Counter-balanced  crankshaft. 

Full  aluminum  crank  case. 

118  inch  wheelbase. 

32x4-inch  Goodyear  cord  tires. 

Axles — front,  .:i5  carbon  steel  steer- 
ing   knuckles  and    arms.      Chrome- 


shafts,  Chrome- 
Vanadium,  differential,  .05  nickel 
steel,  Bock  Bearings. 

Springs  —  half  elliptic  front  and 
rear.  Chrome-Vanadium,  bushed 
with  "Nigrum"  oilless  bearings. 

Transmission — Nickel  steel  gears. 
.40  carbon  steel  shaft  operating  on 
New  Departure  ball  bearings. 

Choice  of  three  standard  colors. 


The  Templar  Motors  Corporation 

2400  Halstead  St..  Lakewood 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


with  tributes  to  officers  and  men,  singled 
out  for  praise  and  description  so  complefc 
m  to  make  of  them  almost  personal 
acquaintanoos. 

Not  the  leasl  significant  i>  the  intense 
hostility  between  Allien  and  Bulgars, 
because  of  the  latter's  savagery,  making 
their  meeting  duels  to  the  death.  How 
deadly  that  i-.  let  the  following  extract 
indicate.  A  wounded  Bulgarian  wa> 
brought  into  tin  hospital  one  day.  Mr. 
Stebbina  asked  a  Bervian  major  about  it: 

"'I  thought  no  quarter  was  being  given 
by  either  Servian  or  Bulgar.  Oh.  that 
man  is  not  a  true  Bulgar.  lie  cornel 
from  that  strip  of  country  running  down 
to  Sofia  which  formed  part  of  old  Servia.' 
.  .  .  But  we  had  a  true  Bulgarian,  an 
officer,  brought  in  wounded  one  day.  The] 
first  took  him  into  the  officers'  ward.  But 
every  Servian  officer  who  could  started 
getting  out  of  bed.  They  refused  to  remain 
in  the  same  tent  with  a  Bulgarian.  And 
it  was  not  the  Servian  officers  only.  A 
severely  wounded  French  colonel  .  .  .  said 
he  would  rather  die  than  remain  for  an 
Instant  in  the  same  tent  as  a  Bulgarian. 
.  .  .  The  French  had  had  a  bit  of  a  check- 
fighting  up  at  Fiorina,  and  his  regiment 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  it.  The  Bulgarians 
by  all  accounts  had  butchered  all  the 
wounded,  so  there  was  something  to  be 
said  for  the  French  colonel." 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  battle-field 
of  Kajmaktcalan,  after  one  of  the  bloodiest 
struggles    of    the    campaign,   won    by    the 

Servians: 

"Here  the  damage  done  was  terrific, 
and  both  trenches  and  ground  behind 
them  are  littered  with  dead  Bulgars,  while 
in  many  cases  all  signs  of  a  trench  are 
obliterated.  .  .  .  Here  a  whole  fine  of 
Bulgars  was  either  mown  down  or  killed 
by  gas-shells,  and  lie  in  every  conceivable 
position.  At  a  distance  they  look  as  if 
they  were  asleep,  but  from  their  tattered 
clothing  as  one  approaches  one  knows 
that  their  sleep  is  the  sleep  of  death  and 
that  the  death  has  been  a  violent  and 
bloody  one." 

The  details  which  follow  deal  with  the 
appearance  of  these  men  as  seen  at  close 
quarters  when  the  eagles  had  already 
begun  their  horrid  feast.  The  hideous 
sights  are  only  too  graphically  described. 
The  book  closes  with  the  following  tribute 
to  the  Servians: 

"It  was  the  fighting  Servians  who 
stormed  dread  Kajmaktcalan,  one  of  tin 
finest  feats  of  the  campaign;  it  was  tin 
Servians  who  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Cherna,  and  carried  successively  the  rocky 
heights  of  the  Chuke  Mountains.  We 
may  all  admiringly  reecho  the  remark  of 
the  French  colonel  among  the  first  to 
enter  Monastir,  'It  is  thanks  to  tht 
Servians  that  we  have  won  Monastir.'" 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  AND  DEMOC- 
RACY IN  EUROPE 

Ci'stre,  Charles  (Docteur-es-Lettres).  France, 
England,  and  European  Democracy.  8vo,  pp. 
xxii-354.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  ?2.50 
net.     Postage,  24  cents. 

Written  by  a  French  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor in  literature,  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy,  and  translated  by  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  California,  this  book 
is  a  statement  of  England's  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  democracy  and  somewhat  less 
of  a  tribute  to  France's  help.  It  will  seem 
somewhat  strange  to  American  readers  to 
discover  a  patriotic  Frenchman  paying 
such  hearty  homage  to  English  political 
development  as  to  concede  that,  even  in 
some  of  the  wars  against  France,  England 
was  battling  for  human  liberties. 

Of  course,  one  aim  is  to  defend  the 
course  of  both  countries  in  the  present  war 
against  the  Teutons.    But  this  is  not  done 
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on  tlic  basis  of  the  varicolored  "hooks." 
It  i>  rather  by  a  Burvey,  showing  that  the 
two  lan<l>  separated  by  t  he  English  ( 'hannel 
have  been  for  centuries  converging  in  their 
ideas  respecting  man's  rights  like  the  two 
branches  of  tin-  top  of  the  letter  \  and  then 
uniting  in  the  same  course  a>  illustrated  in 
the  staff  Of  the  same  letter.  Not  that 
each  has  contributed  equally  and  the  same 
element.  "England  is  the  mother  of 
Liberty,  France  the  mother  of  equality." 
Bach  took  over  something  from  the  other 
and  developed  according  to  its  own  genius 
not  only  its  own  but  its  neighbor's  ideal. 
In  France  "liberty"  becomes  more  abso- 
lute, in  England  "equality"  develops 
toward  social  reform.  Under  the  three 
notions  of  liberty,  equality,  and  individu- 
alism, the  conception  of  the  "rights  of 
man"  unfolds  into  that  of  the  "rights  of 
nations."  The  history  of  Gnat  Britain 
shows  her  most  frequently  in  her  wars 
opposed  to  the  power  that  aimed  at  over- 
weening might  and  subversion  of  human 
and  national  rights.  Thus  from  1588  to 
lSlo  Great  Britain  guarded  the  princdph 
of  the  balance  of  power  first  against  Spain, 
then  against  France  under  Louis  XIV.  and 
Napoleon.  Now  normally  she  is  against 
Hohenzollern  and  Hapsburg.  Between 
1815  and  1870  Great  Britain  and  France 
helped  Greece  against  the  Turk,  created 
and  guaranteed  Belgium,  assisted  Italian 
unity,  and  uttered  her  sympathy  with  the 
Magyars  and  the  Poles.  In  1870 England's 
policy  was  that  of  "splendid  isolation." 
from  which  she  emerged  in  the  "Entente 
Cordiale"  of  1904,  resulting  in  the  defeat 
of  Germany  in  1906  (Algeciras)  and  191 L 
(the  Panther  episode). 

The  pacific  course  of  Great  Britain 
toward  Germany  in  the  diplomatic  ex- 
change concerning  the  building  of  fleets, 
her  conciliatory  efforts  (especially  between 
1910  and  1914),  are  briefly  told."  while  the 
German  emperor  is  exhibited  a>  the  con- 
sistent  opponent  of  measures  designed  to 
blunt  preparation  for  war.  .Moreover, 
Wilhelm  11.  constantly  endeavored  to  de- 
tach Great  Britain  from  the  Entente.  In 
all  this  the  English  Government  is  shown 
as  going  to  the  limit  of  conciliation  in  the 
endeavor  to  satisfy  legitimate  German 
desires,  with  no  suspicion  of,  indeed  almost 
a  reprehensible  blindness  to,  Teutonic 
ambitions.  The  unfolding  of  English 
individualism  as  against  German  "State- 
ism,"  the  "imperialism  of  expansion"  and 
"union  imperialism,"  and  the  modern 
English  spirit  as  exemplified  in  her  litera- 
ture, are  treated  in  separate  chapters.  And 
then  comes  the  "Conclusion:  What  the 
English  Have  Done,  What  They  Are 
Doing,"  a  splendid  psean  of  praise  to  the 
governmental,  industrial,  social,  and  in- 
dividual services  of  the  British  people  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies  since  the  war 
opened. 

This  is  good  reading  at  this  time  for 
Americans  who  are  still  living  in  the  times 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  We  do  not 
fully  realize  that  the  English  Fleet  for 
years  and  now  the  British  armies  are 
standing  between  us  and  a  relentless  foe 
who  has  promised  "to  stand  no  nonsense 
from  Americans  after  the  war."  We  need 
to  develop  a  heartiness  of  sympathy  and  a 
wealth  of  cordiality  for  British  tars  and 
Tommies  at  least  approximating  that  we 
feel  for  the  poilu,  and  this  volume  should 
help  us  do  it  with  a  clear  conscience. 


Should  Be  Done  Oftener. — Movie  Edi- 
tor (to  assistant) — "  We  can't  film  a  play 
of  this  character.  Return  the  author  his 
obseenario."  —  Boston  Transcript. 
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AT  church,  in  society,  in  business,  every- 
*  ^  where — Society  Brand  Clothes. 
They  are  authoritative  in  style  and  pro- 
portioned to  fit  all  types  of  men  without 
tedious  measurings  and  fittings. 


For    your    guide    and    safeguard    rely    on    the 
Societv    Brand  label.       It  is  the  pledge  of  the  makers. 


ALFRED      DECKER     &     COHN,     Maker* 

In  Canada,  Society  Br. mil  Clothes,  Limited 
Chicago  New  York  Montreal 


Invariably  correct  for  nil  ages. 
Society  Brand  Clothes  typify  the 
modem  trend  toward  youthful- 
ness,     in     business,    in     thought 

and  in   dress. 
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Penn  sylvan  ia 


Mo:  tnii  picture  test  of  "Ton  Tested' 
Tube  lifting  touring  car.  Tube  at- 
tached to    UickU  and    car    platform. 


Tube  lifting  car  and  platform  from 
ground. 


HERE'S  what  happens  when  a  high-quality  casing 
and  an  inferior   tube   become   running  mates: 
The  tube,  incapable  of  resistance,  permits  many 
lacerations  of  the  casing  to  develop  into  blowouts. 

It  quickly  succumbs  to  the  least  abrasion  inside  the 
casing,  usually  tearing  beyond  saving. 

It  soon  puts  out  of  commission  a  casing  that  other- 
wise would  give  satisfactory  service. 

The  Pennsylvania  Auto  Tube  "Ton  Tested,"  with 
its  guaranteed  tensile  strength  of  1%  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  gives  the  greatest  resistance  to  ordinary 
blowout  causes. 

It  will  not  tear,  even  when  seriously  injured,  be- 
yond the  immediate  location  of  the  cut,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  strength  and  wearing  quality  of  its  tremen- 
dously tough  but  highly-resilient  stock. 

And  this  toughness  enables  the  "Ton  Tested"  Tube 
to  indefinitely  withstand  wear,  tear,  and  long-service 
friction  in  the  casing. 

Extreme  heating  up  and  cooling  down,  though  long 
continued,  will  not  deteriorate  the  stock. 


Tube  holding  crated  car  and  plat- 
form in  complete  suspension — total 
weight  2QQ0  pounds— wilhinl  slight- 
est injury  or  loss  of  resiliency. 
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TON  TESTED 
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It  can  be  carried  as  a  spare  indefi- 
nitely without  checking,  cracking,  or 
weakening  at  the  folds  or  corners. 
Exposure  to  light  and  air  does  not 
harm  it. 

And  it  is  backed  by  the  name  of 
the  maker — the  Pennsylvania  Rubber 


Company.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 
Should  a  dealer  represent  a  so-called 
"special"  brand  as  the  equal  of  the 
"Ton  Tested,"  ask  him  who  actually 
made  the  offered  substitute. 

The  "Ton  Tested"  Tube,  with  its 
tremendous  service  values,  costs  no 
more  than  ordinary  tubes. 


Makers  of  Vacuum  Cup  Tires 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  JEANNETTE,  PA. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Through  the  United  States  and  Canada 


CURRENT 


POETRY 


CVWII'  poetrj  differs  From  the  verse  ol 
,  the  trenches  onh  in  degree;  those  who 
write  it  have  experien<<ed  the  discomforts 
of  war  without  feeling  tin  thrill  of  its 
ardors  an<l  its  dangers.  Most  of  ii,  unlike 
thapoetrj  of  the  trenches,  deals  exclusively 
with  war-themes  perhaps  the  writers 
have  not  yet  had  enough  of  the  grim 
realities  of  oonfliol  to  set  relief  in  ixeroises 
of  |nir»-  beauty;  hut  of  a  host  of  eamp 
bards  one  rises  oompellingly  to  the  fare-- 
front,    Private    Charles     I >i >. i i»* -,    of    th< 

27th  Division,  U.  S.  A.,  stati il  at  ('ami' 

Wadsworth,  S.  C.  A  sorl  of  eamp  Kipling, 
he  is  sometimes  grave,  sometimes  gay, 
i>nt  always  oheerful.  From  the  appro- 
priately named  Gaa  Attack,  the  weeklj 
organ  of  the  New  York  Division  at  Camp 
Wadsworth,  we  take  these  \<ts's: 

THE  IMPATIENT  sol. 1)1  KK 

H\     ClIAHI.hS     I  >l\  INI  .     Amiiiumi     Co.     ins 

A  soldier  has  been  diluted  as  a  man  who  has 
tin  insatiable  desire  i>>  n>>  anywhere  else."-  Major 
< reneral  « )' \i\ an. 

Something  calls — and    I    w : 1 1 1 1    to  go  ATM 
i  want  to  go  over  where  comrades  have  led: 

Prom  these  white  cotton-fields    and    the  sweet- 
smelling  clov  BE 
To  roads  where  tli<'  flowers  of  battle  are  red. 

Here,  friendly  highways  companion  your  noontide, 

Sunshine  a-spatter  on  still,  forest  lanes 
Fields  hushed  in  beauty  when  night    floods  the 
noontide 

And  ponchos  and  shelter  whenever  it  rains. 

There,  roads  are  shattered  and  young  Lads  around 

l  hem. 
Bullets  »ill  spatter  Instead  of  the  sun. 
And    up   from   the    byways   limp    those    who   h;t\e 

found  them, 

And  hack  from  the  highways  tin    idtosis  of  men 
run 

>  i  :    1    want-   to  no  over— a   soldier's   impatient 

This  horrible  vise  js  a  heart" leaping  hot. 

Krgardless  of  fate  or  the  shell-hole  adjacent. 

Vnd  trying  to  gel  there  until  he  is  "get." 

Hi-  nature  would  baffle  court    martial  or  jurv 
V-roving,  a ->  earning,  go  somewhere  he  must. 

God  fashioned  him  out   of  a  glorious  fury. 
\   handful  of  dust    .    .   .  and  the  wanderlust.. 

Something  calls — yes,    I    smell  every  cluster  of 

clover. 
I  M'e  here  the  meadows,  each  blossom  is  gay  .  .  . 
\\\c\  the  song  of  the  wind      hut    I   want  to  go  over. 
ft  calls,   and   I    want    to  go  on  et    to-da.v  ! 


Realism,  humor,  and  poetic  beauty  all 
find  a  place  in  these  verses: 

THE   MOONLIGHT   SCRUBBERS 
B\  Charles  Divine 

Far  down   the  \istaed,  tent-lined  street, 
From  Blue  Kidge  Mountains  pours  the  sweet. 
\ighl-kissed  bouquet   of  oak  and  piue 
That  stings  the  head    like   potent    wine. 
Hern  soldiers  sit   bent  over  tubs 
And  wash  their  clothes  with  rhythmic  rubs, 
Through  leaves,   white  tipped,  eaeh  open  space. 
Floods  moonlight,  patterned  songs,  and  luce: 
A   silver  hush  on  moon-sprayed  ground 
Breathes   music   sweeter   than   a   sound. 
Where   beauty   is,   are   loves,   desires 
Night's  vague  and  vibrant  softness  flres; 


\(l\  ent  lil'is    brighten    in    I  lie    Sotllh 

Where  romance  calls  from  full  Lipped  nth 

Anil  see!  the  lifted  arms  hang  still, 
\  moment's  doubt  that  guns  can  kill. 

Then   scrubbing    hands   forget    the   night 

Who's  s-'i ii  tin   soap?     The  grease  sticks  tight!' 

Mere  is  our  private  in  (mite  a  different 
n <l.  htil  equally  effective: 

THE   ROAD  TO  TO*  V 

By  Charles  Brt  am 

The  road  to  town  is  young  v.  ith  Spring, 

Vnd  brave  with  new  green  grasses. 
\nd  how   my  heart  goes  venturing 
Wit  b  e\  in    l;nl  l  hal    passes. 

I- or  here  mv    lover  left   so  ga.\  . 

\ud  on  his  lips  was  laughter. 
But    I       I   turned  mv    head  away, 

I  couldn't  follow  after. 

Tho,  gipsy  heart   to  gips.v    heart. 

I've  shared  his  every   hv  wav 
Mis  roads  anil  kisses — oh!  to  part 

On  such  a  golden  highway! 

Hut  now  he's  gone  the  road  to  town — 

Oh.  <lo<l!  the  lilac's  blooming! 
Vnd  from  the  lowti  the  ships  go  down 
To  where  the  guns  are  booming. 

Tlu>  road  to  town  is  young  with  Spring. 

And  green  with  new   green  u'i"i««- 
Oh,  lad.  mv   heart  goes  venturing 

With  earh  of  you  thai    passes 

Front  another  number  of  The  (ins  Attack 
u.    eull  this  significant   little  thought: 

IT   TAKKS   St)    LITTLE 

Kv      ColtVKI.II    >     \    V  MlKKMI.i  ,     ,lli   . 

Division  Headquarters  Troop 

It   takes  so  little  lo  make  us  glad. 

Just  a   cheering  clasp  of  a  friendly   hand. 
Just    a   word   from  one  who  can   understand: 

And   we   finish  the   task    we   long   had   planned, 
Vnd   we  lose  the  doubt,  anil  the  fear  we  had — 

So  little  it.  takes  to  make  us  glad. 


Sergeant  John  Pierre  Roche  has  privately 
printed  his  random  verses  in  a  trim  little 
volume  called  "Rimes  in  Olive  Drab." 
Like  Private  Divine,  the  Serjeant  can  be 
humorous,  thoughtful,  ami  poetie.  Let 
tis  lake  an  example  of  his  first  quality: 

"YOU  WERE  SO  WHITE,  SO   SOFT" 

By  SkIHjkant  John    Pierre   Hoi  hi 

- 
I   knew  your  gentle  touch 

Through  all  those  man]  years 

Unheeding  then,  but  now 

How    memory  endears 
That  golden  span  of  time 

Vnd  makes  me   w  ish  anew 
That,  since  you  could  not  come. 

I  might  have  stayed  with  you. 

We  said  good-hy.  and  yet 

1   went  without  a  thought 
of  what  my  going  meant. 

Or  how   .\  oil  held  me  taut  : 
Vnd  vet  the  thought  of  you 

Kach  night,  repose  defeats — 
oh.  would  I  knew  again 

The  luxury  of  sheets! 


Growing  thoughtful   over   the   price  w, 

have   lo   |>av    lo   make   the   vvorlil    safe   both 
for  il .nioeraev    ami  ail    In     writ. 

TO    \    VTOUNIS1 

\ow   a      buck  priv  ate") 

iiv    si  boi  v  n  i  John   Pii  rri    EUm  m 

The  throbbing  tone  of  a  violin 

W  ill)  the  tingling  thrill  of  the  concei  t-hall 
Played  to  a  group  in  a  trooper's  tent. 

To  ears  alt  lined  to  a  bugle-call: 
\   melody  wrung  by  his  fleeting  bow 

With  master  touch  and  facile  east 
To  wing  its  wav   through  tin-  Happing  walls 

A   Kreisler  Caprice     his  "  \  iemies, 

As  his  lingers  stop  on  the  lilting  strings 

To  touch  a  note  to  glowing  life. 
It  seems  to  l«'  unthinking  waste 

To  pledge  this  gift  in  futile  strife 
A  genius  risked  against   a  shell. 

A  talent   thrown  without  a  thought 
On  scales  now  bent  with  human  weight 

Is  peace  to  be  so  dearly  bought'.' 

Guard  duty,  the  blackness  and  lonelit  i  s 
of  the  night,  set  him  speculating  on  t,., 
I'm  tire: 

ON  GUARD 

By  Sergeant  John   Pierre   Km  to 

A  cloudless  sky  of  peaceful  stars 
Above  a  camp  in  tranquil  rest  : 
The  keen  wind  stirs  the  pine-trees 
Vnd  the  while  road  stretches  on 
Like  a  path  to  tho  warring  world. 

Halt !      Who  goes  l  here'.' 

Was  it  nothing  but  the  wind'' 
There  is  a  shadow  on  the  grass 
And  the  crunch  of  brush  underfoot. 

Advance,  friend,  and   lie  recognised! 

Let  us  see  the  Future's  face: 

Sic  if  il  is  friend  or  foe; 
Let  us  tear  its  mask  away 

l(  this  is  Fate,  then  tell  us  sol 

Id  his  new  book,  "A  Banjo  at  Anna: 
don"'     (George-H.    Doran,     New    York  . 
Burton  Braley  gives  us  a  camp  picture: 

AROUND  THE  FIRE 

By  Bekton  Bralei 

When  we've  finished  washing  tho  plates  of  tin 
When  the  darkness  falls  and  the  gang  come 
That's  the  time  when  the  tales  and  the  talk  I 

In  the  circle  about   the  Are; 
The  talk  of  the  way  the  day  was  spent. 
Of  the  things  we  did  and  the  roads  we  went. 
Of  pleasant   vent  tires  that   brought,  content 

And  sated  tho  heart's   desire. 

The  pipes  are  lighted,  the  fellows  sit. 
Or  sprawl  about  as  the  shadows  Bit, 
\nil  there  is  freedom  of  thought  and  wit 

Till  the  light  of  the  embers  dims; 
And  then  comes  singing — from  foolish  tunes 
Of  "pretty    maidens''   and     "kindly   moons 
To  old,  old  songs  like  join-  mother  croons. 
Soft    lullabies  — or   hymns. 

The  night,  breeze  rustles  the  leaves  a  hove. 
And   we  talk  of  the  things  we  are  fondest   of. 
The  men  we  like  and  the  girls  we  love 

Who  make  life  worth  the  fight. 
Till  the  ash  grays  over  the  glowing  coals 
And  the  spirit  of  drowsiness  controls. 
Ami  each  man  into  his  blanket  rolls. 

With   the  sleep.v    word.   "Good-night!" 
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Through  Fenestra  Sttrl  Smh 
clear  white  daylifht  penetrates 
to  the  very  center  *f 
this  great  munition  plant 


he  Fire  Protection  required  by 

government  munition  plants,  is  your 

safest  building  specification.  Therefore, 

specify  Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows. 

Daylight  flooding  every  niche  and 

corner,  thus  increasing  efficiency  and  decreasing  accident 

possibilities,   is   another  insistent   requirement.     Therefore,    specify 

Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows.     Perfect  ventilation  is  a  further  and 

conclusive  reason.    Proofs  and  details  await  your  request  at 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

3501   East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 

Fenestra  Operators  are  designed  and  built  with  Fenestra  sash — they  are  not  merely  an  attachment.    Easy,  quick  and  sure  in  their  work,  they  tatisfy 
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Says  the  Car-Builder: 


".Only  we  whose  task  is  designing  and 
building  that  highly  perfected,  powerful  thing 
— the  modern  motor-car — can  fully  appreciate 
what  it  means  to  have  at  our  disposal  such  a 
material  as  Lynite. 

"Few  factors  in  developing  and  refining  the 
automobile  deserve  a  more  prominent  place. 

"In  the  well-built  car,  you'll  find  Lynite 
doing  many  jobs  better  than  they  have  ever 
been  done.  Over  forty  different  parts  are  now 
made  of  it. 


Lightness 


Strength 


"One  of  the  biggest  and  most  per- 
plexing problems  in  car  building  has  been 
to  get  rid  of  excess  weight.  Every  pound 
that  isn't  necessary  for  strength  and 
safety  boosts  the  gasoline  bills,  shortens 
tire-life,  adds  to  wear  and  tear  and 
handicaps  flexibility. 

"In  the  pistons,  surplus  weight  is 
particularly  undesirable.  Here  a  slight 
difference  in  weight — a  matter  of  ounces 
— makes  a  big  difference  in  the  way  the 
car  performs. 

"Lynite  is  extremely  light — three 
times  as  light  as  cast-iron.  This  is  the 
principal  reason  for  its  use  in  so  many 
parts,  including  such  vital  ones  as 
cylinder-castings  and  pistons. 


"It's  easy  enough  to  make  a  light 
metal.  But  to  make  one  with  both  light- 
ness and  strength  is  another  proposition. 

"Lynite  can  be  made  as  strong  and 
enduring  as  cast-iron.  You  don't  have 
to  take  my  word  for  that,  either,  for  it 
has  stood  more  than  three  years'  use  in 
thousands  of  cars  and  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  airplane  piston  service 
— the  test  of  tests. 


Heat-Conductivity 


"In  the  pistons,  Lynite  has  another 
big  advantage — its  ability  to  conduct 
heat  twice  as  fast  as  cast-iron.  Because 
the  heat  flows  from  it  so  rapidly,  the 
head  of  a  Lynite  Piston  remains  com- 
paratively cool  long  after  that  of  a  cast- 
iron  piston  would  have  become  red-hot." 

The  Aluminum  Castings  Company 
Cleveland,    Ohio 
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Says  the  Car-Dealer: 


"Here's  one  thing  about  this  car  which 
should  convince  you  its  builder  was  after  per- 
formance and  your  satisfaction  above  every- 
thing else — and  that's  the  use  of  Lynite  in 
the  pistons  and  other  parts.  Do  you  think 
he  would  have  spent  the  higher  price  for 
Lynite,  if  he  didn't  think  it  worth  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  over  cast-iron  ? 

"There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why  it's  worth 
it.     Jump  in.     We'll  take  a  ride  and  see. 


Flexibility 


"How  about  that  for  quick  getaway  ? 
Just  a  touch  and  she's  off.  Light-weight 
Lynite  Pistons  turn  the  trick.  A  light 
piston  is  bound  to  start  more  readily 
from  a  dead  stop  than  a  heavy  one. 

"Now  we'll  slow  her  down.  Slow — 
slower — there,  how's  that  for  crawling 
on  high  ?  Light-weight  Lynite  again 
you  see. 

"We'll  let  her  crawl  till  we  strike  that 
hill  ahead,  so  you  can  see  how  she  climbs 
from  a  slow  start.  Here  we  go — right 
straight  up  on  high.  No  grunting — no 
knocking.  You  couldn't  get  up  here 
with  heavy  cast-iron  pistons  in  the  en- 
gine unless  you  threw  her  into  second. 


Quiet-Running 


"You'll  notice  you  can  hardly  hear  the 
engine  and  that  there's  little  or  no 
vibration.  That's  because  cutting  down 
piston-weight  has  gotten  rid  of  a  great 
part  of  the  pound  and  shock  that  come 
at  the  end  of  each  piston  stroke. 

"Makes  a  lot  of  difference  in  the 
pleasure  you  get  out  of  driving,  doesn't 
it  ?  And  it  makes  just  as  big  a  difference 
in  wear  and  tear  on  the  car. 

Freedom  from  Carbon 

"There's  another  thing  Lynite  Pistons 
do  for  you,  too,  and  that's  to  keep  the 
engine  carbon-free.  Carbon,  as  you  know, 
is  simply  oil  that's  been  burned  on  the 
head  of  a  red-hot  piston.  Because  they 
stay  much  cooler  than  cast-iron,  Lynite 
Pistons  practically  do  away  with  carbon 
troubles." 

The  Aluminum  Castings  Company 
Cleveland,    Ohio 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


1  Incoln  Hlghwaj  out  of  Gieensbutg,  l'i  .  treated 
wiili  "  Tarvia-B." 

Good  Roads  to  the 
Rescue  of  the  Nation 

OUR  industrial  and  military  mobiliza- 
tion has  overwhelmed  the  railroads. 
Embargoes,  a  desperate  expedient  to  re- 
lieve the  glut,  are  incessant  embarrass- 
ments to  shippers. 

Even  the  Government  cannot  get  its  freight 
through.  In  some  railroad  yards  the 
wrecking-derricks  are  used  to  get  particu- 
lar cars  out  of  the  jam  by  lifting  them 
bodily  from  the  side-tracks  to  the  main- 
line. Switch-yards  get  so  full  that  the 
main  -  lines  are  blocked  by  waiting 
trains. 

Hut  in  those  sections  where  long  level 
routes  of  good  roads  connect  the  cities, 
motor-trucks  are  accomplishing  marvels 
of  long-distance  transportation. 

More  and  more  New  England  is  de- 
livering to  New  York  that  way,  and  the 
Boston  Post-Road  hums  with  the  endless 
procession  of  heavy  trucks. 

Detroit  is  sending  great  caravans  all  the 


lUbcread,  The  public  highways 
offer  a  good,  prompt,  and  eco- 
nomical mrans  to  supplement 
transportation  by  rail  and  water; 
therefore. 

J6e  It  1R£60lvel>,That  the  prompt 
improvement  of  our  public  high- 
ways is  important  and  should  be 
forwarded  in  every  proper  way. 

— Resolution  adopted  at  War 
Convention  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 


way  to  the  seaboard,  and  that  is  a  feat 
because  all  the  roads  are  not  good. 
And  one  impassable  mile  in  the  journey  is 
enough  to  clog  the  whole  line.  Keep  the 
roads  good !  Make  them  fit  for  the  new 
traffic !  That  should  be  the  watchword ! 
Construct  and  treat  your  roads  with 
Tarvia.  It  will  make  them  not  only 
automobile-proof,  but  motor-truck-proof. 

Its  use  will  exclude  frost  and  rain  and 
make  an  all-the-year-round  road.  It  saves 
labor  in  replacements  and  repairs. 

The  use  of  Tarvia  will  insure  good  roads 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  welj  as 
road  authorities,  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized 
a  Special  Service  Department,  which  keeps  up  to  the 
minute  on  all  road  problems.  If  you  will  write  to  the 
nearest  office  regarding  road  conditions  or  problems  in 
your  vicinity  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  atten- 
tion of  experienced  engineers.  This  service  is  free  for 
the  asking.  If  you  want  belter  roads  and  lower  taxes 
this  Department  can  greatly  assist  you. 


Harrisburg  Pike  near  Columbus,  O.,  built  with 
"  Tarvia-X,"  1915. 


Boston  Post-Road — a  Connecticut  section — treated 
with  "  Tarvia-B  " 
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STETTINIUS,    "MASTER     WORKMAN/ 
BUYER   FOR    UNCLE  SAM  s   unn 


I^VKN*  his  office-boy  admits  that  Kd- 
-'  \siinl  l{.  Stettinius  can  <1<>  his  job  « 
little  better  than  he  can  and  that- 
"gome  admission"  for  an  office-boy. 
That-  thfi  way  it  goes,  too,  all  along  the 
line,   through  olerka  ami   bookkeepers   to 

directors  and  owner-.  All  admit  that 
Stettinius  is  just  a  hit  more  competent 
than  themselves— and  that's  some  ad- 
mission for  directors,  too.  StettinitU 
knows  every  detail  of  his  office,  and  is 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  all  his  expert 
subordinates.  Business  men  call  him  the 
"master  workman." 

Stettinius  is  the  man  who  spent  $10,- 
000,000  for  arms  and  ammunition  and  food 
and  clothing  for  the  French  and  British 
armies  in  the  field,  and  he  did  this  M) 
satisfactorily  for  both  buyer  and  seller 
that  when  Uncle  Sam  took  a  hand  in  tin 
war  he  was  made  surveyor-general  of  all 
his  army  purchases,  or,  as  Secretary 
Baker  more  comprehensively  describes  the 
job,  he  is  "in  charge  of  the  procurement 
and  production  of  all  supplies  for  the  five 
army  bureaus — ordnance,  quartermaster, 
signal,  engineer,  and  medical."  And  now 
Mr.  Stettinius  has  been  added  to  the  newly 
created  War-Council. 

When  the  announcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's selection  for  the  big  post  of  war- 
buyer  was  cabled  abroad  Lord  Northcliffc 
— himself  something  of  a  genius  in  the 
publishing  line — received  the  news  with 
this  comment: 

"He  is  easily  the  ablest  business  organ- 
izer in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies  or  the 
enemy." 

When  Great  Britain  called  to  the  colors 
nearly  a  million  men  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding them  with,  shoes,  guns,  and  powder 
immediately  arose,  and,  says  a  writer  in 
The  Nation's  Business: 

While  capacity  could  be  developed, 
frenzied  purchases  had  to  be  made  in 
other  lands.  So  in  a  night,  almost,  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  were  nearly 
overwhelmed.  Groups  of  military  men 
hurried  from  London  on  their  journey  to 
New  York.  They  were  buyers  for  the 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery.  Arrived 
in  the  United  States,  they  began  bidding 
against  one  another.  Last  April  and  later, 
American  officers  wrent  through  a  similar 
procedure. 

Speculating  persons,  mostly  front,  with 
little  money  but  much  rhetoric,  greeted  the 
Englishmen  like  old  friends.  The  contract* 
they  gained  were  sold  at  a  large  profit  to 
manufacturers,  who  were  taking  contracts 
themselves  at  unparalleled  figures.  Hotels 
in  New  York  were  filled  to  the  roofs  with 
sellers  and  purchasers. 

Two  countries  were  being  injured.  Gren  t 
Britain  was  paying  double  prices  and  treble 
prices  for  its  necessities,  because  Dover 
is  just  over  the  channel  from  Calais  and 
the  Prussians  had  already  crossed  the 
Belgian  frontier.  The  British  injurj 
could  be  computed  in  money.    Two  dollars 
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By  degrees  something  like  stability 
returned  to  the  markets  of  America,  I  >  i  x  t 
the  task  of  the  Morgan  concern  proved 
i  Dormous.  They  were  hankers  and  money- 
lenders and  not  manufacturers  nor  mer- 
chants, and  so  the}  looked  about  for 
Borne  one  to  represent  them  in  the  British 
Inning  in  this  country.  They  chose 
Kdward  R.  Stettinius,  then  president  of 
the  Diamond  Match  Company,  and  his 
1  i:«k  began  to  grow,  for  very  shortly  after- 
ward the  contract  for  the  buying  for  France 
was  included  in  the  arrangements.  Mr. 
Stettinius  was  to  give  three  or  four  hours 
a  day  to  his  task,  but.  says  the  writer  in 
The  Nation's  Business: 

Instead,  he  gave  the  whole  day  and  part 
of  the  night.  There  were  definite  things 
to  be  accomplished.  Buying  in  itself  was 
only  a  fraction  of  the  task.  Prices,  it  was 
i  rue,  had  to  be  reasonable,  the  world  at 
war  with  itself.  Hut  there  had  to  be  things 
that  could  be  purchased.  So  production 
oame  into  the  problem,  and  transporta- 
tion, and  the  expulsion  of  the  brokers. 
Labor  was  also  an  element  iti  the  general 
situation.  What  use  could  lie  found  for  a 
factor)  if  there  were  no  workers  in  the 
vicinity'.'  Or  no  houses  in  which  they  could 
live  were  they  brought  from  a  distance? 

Mills  and  shops,  many  of  them,  had  to 
he  enlarged.  Forges  of  peace  were  to  he 
transformed  into  forges  of  war.  Raw 
materials  were  necessary  and  had  to  he 
obtained  for  the  weapons  of  the  battle. 
And  more  important,  nationally,  than 
anything  else,  the  business  of  this  country 
had  to  be  maintained  and  saved  from 
demoralization. 

The  first  aim  of  Mr.  Stettinius  was  to 
choose  a  reliable  and  able  staff,  lie  called 
to  his  assistance  a  small  number  of  eminent 
Manufacturers,  engineers,  and  lawyers 
young  men.  who  had  dealt  with  large 
matters.  These  are  the  men.  toilers 
themselves,  who  call  their  old  chief  "a 
master  workman."  The  lawyers  among 
them  say  that  Stettinius  can  take  a  long 
and  technical  contract  and  rind  its  hidden 
flaws  and  ambiguities,  if  any  there  be. 
with  unerring  accuracy.  Buyers  who 
helped  him,  specialists  in  metals,  chemicals, 
and  so  on.  discovered  that  he  was  a  versa- 
tile specialist  himself.  They  placed  their 
questions  before  him,  not  only  because  lie 
was  their  leader  but  also  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  could  assist  them.  He  would  turn 
from  one  to  another,  and  from  acid  to 
cotton    lint,    from    steel    billets    to    shells. 


And  three 

AutoStrop  Razors 

went  with  them 

When  your  boy  has  an  AutoStrop  Razor  with  him 
at  the  front,  you  know  that  he  will  not  lack  for 
shaving  comfort. 

No  matter  how  far  he  is  awav  or  how  long  he 
may  stay  he  doesn't  depend  on  getting  back  to 
camp  for  new  blades  to  be  sure  of  a  clean  shave. 
The  AutoStrop  razor  is  its  own  base  of  supplies. 
The  twelve  blades  in  the  kit  will  give  at  least  five 
hundred   clean   shaves. 

It  is  the  only  razor 

that  sharpens  its  own  blades 

It  keeps  them  free  from  rust  and  is  always  readv. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  taken  apart  to  clean  or  to 
strop — absolutely  self-contained  and  self-maintain- 
ing— a  complete  shaving  outfit. 


The  Military  Kit 
complete  with 
Trench  Mirror 


To   Dealers 

Write  to  us  for  full 
particulars  about  our 
30-day  approval  plan, 
which  has  proved  so 
successful. 


AutoStrop    Safety    Razor   Co 

345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

London         Paris         Toronto 

On   sale    alt  over   the   world 
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JVhen  Tour  Architect 

Begins  the  Plans,  Have  a  Talk  With 

Your  Klectrical  Contractor 


HOME  is  made  by  its  beauty,  its  comforts, 
its  associations.  You,  your  architect  and  the 
builders  will  create  the  first  and  second  of 
these.  The  third  is  the  gift  of  Life  and  Time. 


Much  of  the  beauty  and  many 
of  the  individual  comforts  the 
architect  will  develop  from  sug- 
gestions that  you  and  your  family 
have  already  formulated.  Your 
most  helpful  and  effective  ideas, 
however,  will  be  evolved  onlv 
after  your  first  consultations  with 
him  have  brought  you  a  stimu- 
lating new  fund  of  information 
on  the  wonderful  art  of  home- 
building. 

Especially  will  you  be  aston- 
ished at  the  importance  of  elec- 
trical equipment  in  the  success 
of  a  modern  home. 

Be  Guided  by  Your 
A  rchitect 

Your  architect  has  the  advantage 
of  professional  training  in  both 
the  art  and  construction  phases 
of  architecture.  He  bears  the 
real  responsibility  for  making 
your  home  livable.  All  of  your 
suggestions  are  negligible  in 
number  compared  with  the  thou- 
sand and  one  details  he  takes 
care  of  without  a  question. 

But  remember  that  your  en- 
couragement and  co-operation 
aregratifyingandinspiringtohim. 


The  Work  of  the 
Electrical  Contractor 

Inform  yourself  in  the  matter  of 
electrical  equipment.  Talk  with 
your  electrical  contractor  and 
have  him  give  you  an  exact 
definition  of  the  electrical  possi- 
bilities of  your  home-to-be — of 
course,  electric  lighting  is  a  mere 
beginning. 

Then  say  to  your  architect  that 
you  wish  him  to  be  liberal  in  his 
electrical  budget — that  you  want 
your  home  to  have  all  present- 
day  electrical  advantages  and  an 
installation  which  will  anticipate 
the  rapidly  expanding  application 
of  electric  current  and  power  to 
domestic  uses. 

The  architect  will  plan  for 
electricity,  but  the  electrical  con- 
tractor will  interpret  the  plans — 
will  carry  the  responsibility  of 
correct  installation.  The  co- 
operation of  these  two  technically 
trained  men  will  give  you  com- 
plete electrical  service  and  satis- 
faction. To  enjoy  continuous 
satisfaction  in  that  service,  see 
to  it  that  none  of  your  electrical 
work,  even  of  minor  importance, 
is  entrusted  to  any  but  a  quali- 
fied electrical  contractor. 


ECCOte^WIRE 

The  Electric  Cable  Company,  10  Easf  43rd  Street,  New  York  City 

Makers  of  Ecco  Wire  for  every  purpose  where  rubber-co-uered  ivire  is  used. 


without  losings  moment  in  giving  his  mind 
;i  in m  adjustment. 

Memory,  of  ooune,  explains  in  part  the 
power  of  this  very  uncommon  man.  Thus 
price-,  past  and  present,  of  all  th"  artieh 
lew  or  many,  with  which  he  is  concerned, 
are  lixt  in  his  mind.  lie  refers  to  no  paper* 
when  talking  with  contractors  or  sub- 
ordinates and  so  becomes  impressive  and 
gives  emphasis  to  the  respecl  that  i- 
aocorded  him  by  all. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Stettinius  was 
made  a  partner  in  the  Morgan  concern, 
and  now  his  acquaintance  with  men  i-  at 
wide  as  the  American  continent,  and  also 
embraces  a  good  part  of  Europe.  And  in 
this  there  is  much  to  his  advantage,  for  it 
is  his  custom  to  call  Boston,  Pittsburg, 
Chicago,  or  Cincinnati  on  the  long-dis- 
tance telephone  and  talk  intimately  con- 
cerning business  or  contracts  that  may  be 
under  way. 

Of  his  personal  characteristics  The 
Nation's  Business  says: 

He  is  likable  and  human — a  mathe- 
matical astronomer,  or  a  physicist  who 
plays  golf.  (laughs,  talks  to  children, 
sees  .the  winter  red-bird  on  a  garden 
picket,  a  splash  of  high  color  against  the 
snow;  reads  politics,  now  with  amuse- 
ment, again  with  concern,  and  keeps 
anchored  to  the  world. 

A  natural  trader,  he  is  described  by 
those  who  have  watched  his  methods — the 
gift  of  negotiation  possibly  being  an  in- 
heritance from  his  father,  who  was  active 
with  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
Born  in  St.  Louis,  fiftj-two  years  ago,  he 
grew  up  there  and  was  educated  there  by 
the  Jesuit  fathers.  A  century  ago  Bishop 
Dubourg  rented  a  one-story  stone  resi- 
dence and  established  a  classical  school 
among  the  French,  Indians,  and  Germans, 
of  Missouri. 

The  school  at  last  became  a  university, 
with  large  buildings  and  a  great  library. 
Here  it  was  that  Edwrard  R.  Stettinius,  as 
child  and  youth,  learned  to  be  obedient 
and  diligent  and  to  respect  authority. 

Not  much  that  is  authoritative  has  been 
written  about  Stettinius.  He  talks  little 
and  seldom  about  himself.  Only  one 
biographical  sketch  was  ever  published 
with  the  full  sanction  of  the  subject,  and 
it  was  less  than  one  hundred  words  long. 
One  of  the  sentences  that  used  up  nearly  a 
tenth  of  the  limited  space  stated  that  "he 
was  actively  engaged  in  business  for  nine 
years."  The  writer  in  The  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, continuing,  says: 

That  was  in  St.  Louis.  Then  he  re- 
moved to  Chicago.  He  was  twenty-six 
years  old.  Wheat,  rising  and  falling,  up 
in  the  morning  and  down  in  the  afternoon, 
opened  before  him  a  road  gay  with  images 
and  full  of  song.  Whether  he  lost  or  won 
the  world  has  never  learned.  His  written 
history,  which,  so  far,  has  been  nothing 
but  bones,  and  few  at  that,  really  starts 
when  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of"  a 
small  steam-boiler  concern. 

The  panic  of  1892  came  on  immediately 
and  the  secretary  and  treasurer  met  the 
crisis  by  adding  bookkeeping  and  order- 
soliciting,  and,  perhaps,  office-sweeping, 
to  his  tasks  of  the  day  and  hour. 

But  panics  do  end  and  skies  of  gloom  turn 
clear.  The  Sterling  Boiler  Company,  for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  firm,   Ohio  C. 
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Barber,  president,  sailed  on  and  on,  alter 
the  rough  gale  from  the  north  became  a 

Warm   zephyr   from    the   south,    with    St <t - 

linius  at  the  wheel  as  general  manager. 

There  were  years  of  creative  and  organ- 
izing toil,  followed  by  growth  and  an  ex- 
cellent standing  in  trade,  whereupon  the 

sin-ling  Company  was  merged  with  the 
Babeoek  <fc  Wilcox  Company,  one  of  the 

largest  corporations  of  its  type  in  the  world. 
Mr.  StettiniuS  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  consolidated  concern. 

Bankers,  meanwhile,  had  been  observing 
him  -Chicago  bankers,  and  those  of  them 
in  particular  who  were  large  owners  of  the 
Diamond  Match  Company.  Eleven  years 
ago,  Mr.  Stettinius,  a  master  of  metals  and 
an  expert  in  machinery,  went  into  matches, 
and,  being  young  and  Mr.  Barber,  the 
founder  of  the  business,  being  well  on  in 
years,  was  given  the  management  of  the 
company's  seven  factories,  of  its  180,000 
acres  of  California  timber-land,  of  its 
northwestern  logging  road,  of  its  chemical 
works,  of  its  nulls  for  the  making  of  paste- 
board, and  of  its  manufactories  and  busi- 
ness in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, South  Africa,  Peru,  Chile,  Brazil, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

At  tha  end  of  three  years  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  corporation.  And  it 
was  from  this  office  that  the  house  of 
Morgan  took  him  when  it  sought  a  buyer 
for  the  British  Government. 

The  purchases  made  by  Mr.  Stettinius 
for  the  Allies  totaled  not  far  from  four 
billion  dollars.  His  work  for  other  nations 
ceased  when  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  against  the  Prussians. 


A  WORKING  VISIT  WITH  THE  SMITH 
COLLEGE  GIRLS  AT   GRECOURT 


*"  I M1EV  are  as    hard    as    nails    and    as 

*■  happy  as  clams!" 

Sounds  like  it  might  be  a  bunch  of  cow- 
boys or  a  college  football  team  in  training. 
doesn't  it?  It  isn't.  It  is  simply  an  ap- 
parently very  truthful,  concise,  and  first-, 
hand  description  of  the  physical  and  men- 
tal condition  of  the  Smith  College  Unit 
at  Grecourt,  in  a  badly  wrecked  part  of 
France.  A  writer  for  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Sun  passed  a  week  with  the  girls, 
during  which  time  she  says  she  learned  the 
real  meaning  of  a  "dead -game  sport." 
The  girls  live  in  a  baraque,  and  the  writer 
asks: 

Do  you  know,  in  the  first  place,  Avhat  a 
baroque  is?  It's  a  favorite  word  in  France 
just  now.  Like  everybody  else,  I've 
operated  it  glibly,  but  in  the  bottom  of 
me  1  never  had  a  very  clear  idea  what  it 
stood  for.  I  asked  a  friend  of  mind  what 
she  thought  it  was,  and  she  said: 

"Oh,  a  long  shanty  with  rows  of  beds 
and  a  box  with  a  tin  basin  on  it  at  the 
head  of  each  bed." 

Well,  that's  about  what  my  idea  was, 
but  it's  nqt'true.  A  hai'aquc  is  a  shack, 
yes,  and  a  very  shacky  shack,  sheathed 
with  boards  on  the  inside  and  covered 
with  a  sort  of  papier-mdche"  on  the  outside. 
It  has  wood  floors,  raised  about  one  foot 
off  the  ground,  no  more.  The  Smith 
girls'  baraques  each  have  two  rooms  and 
two  girls  sleep  in  each  room.  They  are 
heated  by  stoves,  which  don't  go  unless 
some  one  stands  by  and  feeds  them  with 
a  spoon.  Some  of  them  have  only  oil- 
stoves,   which   make   about   as   much   im- 
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GIRARD 


America's 
Mostfamous 

Cigar 


—the  EFFICIENCY  CIGAR:  it  permits  men 
to  smoke  freely  and  still  be  fit.  Invariably 
the  heavy  cigar  smoker  finds  himself  with 
steadier  nerves  and  a  clearer  brain  after 
switching  to  Girards. 

Doctors  recommend  it  in  place  of  other  cigars 
— and  smoke  it  themselves,  as  well. 

It  is  a  cigar  brimming  with  the  friendly  flavor 
and  the  ripe  bouquet  of  real  Havana — but 
empty  of  malice  and  empty  of  regret. 

Girarrl 
Cigar      V*. 

Never  gets  on  your  nerves 

Every  day  in  every  corner  of  the  country, 
smokers  who  respect  their  health  as  well  as 
their  pleasure,  are  "switching  to  Girards." 

Any  cigar  dealer  from  Maine  to  California 
can  supply  you  with  Girards — if  he  hasn't 
them  in  stock  he  can  get  them  for  you  from  us. 
A  few  puffs  will  tell  you  more  about  the 
Girard  than  we  can  possibly  tell  you  here. 
Try  it — if  you  haven't  already  "switched." 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 

Established  1871  Philadelphia 


"Director" 

3  for  25c 
Actual  Size 


<*/ 
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Philosophi  r" 
15c 

Actual  Sue 


"Broker."   10c 

Actual  Size 
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Mark  X  before  subject  thai  interests  you 

•and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  k  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOUKS  &-  CO 

ADVERTISING    DIVISION 

Wll  MINGTON.  L.  D  DELAWARE 


Industrial  Dynamites 

Auto  Enamel 

Blasting  Powder 
Farm  Explosives 
Hunting  6-  Trapshooting 
Challenge  Collars 

Rayntite  Top  Material 
Motor  Fabrikoid 
Craftsman  Fabrikoid 
Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 
Transparent  Sheeting 

Anesthesia  Ether 

Metal  Lacquers 
Pyroxylin  Solvents 

Py-ra-lin   Rods  &-  Tubes 

Sanitary  Wall  Finish 

Py-ra-lin  Enamels 

Town  (r  Country  Paint 

Commercial  Acids 

Vmolac  Varnish 

Alums 

Flowkote  Enamel 

Pigment  Bases 

Antoxide  Iron  Paint 

Tar  Distillates 

Bridgeport  Finishes 

Bron/e   Powder 

Name 

Addiess 

Cll\ 

Business 


Streel 


Is  Your  Problem  Lack 
of  Labor? 

Are  you  shorthanded  on  your  place?  Are  there 
stumps  and  boulders  to  remove — swampy  places  to 
be  drained — ditches  or  post  holes  to  be  dug?  Is  your 
new  home  held  up  waiting  the  excavation  for  its 
foundation?  Is  there  a  crooked,  land^eating  stream 
waiting  to  be  straightened?  Are  you  worrying  about 
how  you  will  dig  those  holes  in  which  to  set  out  your 
fruit  trees?  Don't  wait — don't  worry — find  out  now 
about 
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Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store. 
105  Boardwalk.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J 


Red  Cross  Farm  Explosives 

Learn  how  a  few  pounds  of  Red  Cross  Farm  Ex- 
plosives  will  do  more  real  work  for  you  in  a  few  hours 
than  ten  men  could  do  in  a  week.  Learn  why  that 
work  can  be  done  more  thoroughly  -  more  quickly  and 
with  much  less  labor  and  cost. 

just  now  the  whole  world  needs  food'.  There's 
a  big  market  and  an  eager  one.  It  is  every  farmer's 
golden  opportunity. 

GET  OUR  NEW  FREE  BOOK.    THE  GIANT  LABORER" 

It's  a  remarkable  volume  that  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  many  uses 
for  Farm  Explosives.  Check  Farm  Explosives  in  the  Coupon.  Sign 
your  name  and  address.      Clip  it  and  se.nd  it  to  us  nowl 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE   NEMOUKS   &   CQ, 

WILMINGTON  Established  1802  DELAWARE 


THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ARE 

E    I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &■  Company.   Wilmington.  Delaware Explosives 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works.  Equitable  Bldg.,  NY Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemical  > 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company.  Wilmington.  Delaware Leather  Substitutes 

The  Arlington  Works.  725  Broadway.  NY  Ivory  Py-ra  lin  and  Cleanable  Collars 

Harrison  Works.  Philadelphia.  Pa Paints.  Pigments.  Acids  &-  Chemicals 

Du  Pont   Dve  Works.  Wilmington.  Delaware Dyes  and  Dye  Bales 
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pre&sion   on    the   atmosphere   a-   a    warm 
dewdrop  '"  ;|  lake. 

And  you  maj  take  mj  word  for  il 
that  it's  cold  up  there  the  kind  of  ©old 
that  gets  through  all  the  layers  <>r  clothes 
you  wear.  Alter  your  first  <ia\  there 
you've  discarded  silk  stockings  and  are 
wearing   one,    if    not   two,    pairs   of    the 

heaviest  made  woolens,  and  you've  bor- 
rowed every  available  woollie  nol  in  use, 
and  you  roll  around  more  like  a  mechanical 
allow  than  anything  else.  And  still  the 
•old  creeps  along  your  marrow  and  you 
shiver  'way  down  underneath  the  leathers. 
And  your  feet  are  never  warm  and  never 
dry.  If  there's  not  the  most  adherent. 
the  squashiest,  the  dcepesl  mud  under- 
foot all  the  time,  there's  snow  — I  don't 
know  which  is  worse.  You  get  used  to 
air-battles  and  barbed-wire  entanglements 
'eft  by  the  Boche,  but  you  never  get  u^-d 
to  the  mud  it's  a  never-ending  source  of 
amazement. 

You  sleep  on  a  sort  of  mow  of  blankets 
>«»  tightly  stretched  around  you  that  to 
turn  o\er  is  a  luxury  never  to  be  indulged 
in.  It's  getting  up  hi  'he  morning  that's 
the  hardest.  There's  never  any  bright 
sun  to  beckon  you  out  to  gambol  in  the 
snow  in  northern  France:  no.  there-  a 
faint,  cold,  gray  gleam  that  comes  through 
the  one  square  inch  of  your  window  that 
i.-n't  fro/.en.  and  it's  this  and  the  creaking 
footsteps  of  the  girls  shivering  by  outsid* 
that  are  the  things  that  tell  you  it's  time 
to  get  up.  I'gh — don't  sa\  a  word  about 
character  and  heinn  a  sport! 

You  do  have  hot  water  left  outside 
your  door  bv  the  son  of  the  eemciergt  of 
the  chateau  that  was.  but  is  now  no 
more;  still,  if  you  don't  hop  up  and  haul 
it  in  quickly  it's  likely  to  freeze  on  your 
hands.  Kverything  freezes  up  there. 
The  report  one  morning  was  that  the 
alcohol  in  the  dispensary  had  frozen,  and 
one  of  the  girls  swears  that  she  spilled 
MHiif  boiling  hot  water  on  the  rioor  and  a 
few  minutes  later  her  roommate  nearly 
last  her  life  slipping  on  it.     I  can  believe  it. 

That's  the  lirst  test — turning  out  in 
the  morning  but  those  girls  do  it  with- 
out crying.  Then  after  breakfast  the  fires 
have  to  be  made  if  there  are  to  In-  any — 
SSpn  llHy  in  the  dispensary,  where  the 
red-nosed  children  from  the  neighl>oring 
villages  an  already  shivering  around  the 
door  waiting  for  the  daily  morning  clinic 

Then  the  girls  who  tend  the  store  have 
to  go  to  that  pretty  little  portable  house 
wherein  the  store  is  lodged  (you  know. 
one  of  those  dainty,  canvas-sided  affairs 
you  read  advert isements  of  in  the  back-to- 
nature  niagazinesi.  and  sell  Mother  flulv- 
bards  and  sheets  and  tin  kitchen  utensils 
and  such  other  warm  articles,  without  the 
sign  of  a  tire  to  warm  their  poor  toes. 

Ami  if  there's  snow  the  blessed  duck- 
walks  That  lead  from  txiraque  to  hirrnque 
have  to  he  cleared.  These  are  a  species  of 
infernal  board-walk  devised  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  lx>ys  in  the  trenches— you 
slide  on  them,  you  fall  on  them,  you 
break  your  neck  on  them,  you  do  every- 
thing but  walk  on  them. 

Then  there  are  the  three-times-a-week 
trips  of  the  traveling  store  which  serves  the 
villages  that  are  too  far  away  for  the  resi- 
dents to  patronize  the  chateau  store. 
The  writer  made  a  trip  with  the  pedlers 
one  day— she  describes  it  as  the  coldest 
in  history — when  no  one  knew  the  state 
of  the  roads.     But — 

Blankets,  twenty-one  I  believe,  had 
Ix-cn   promised   the  village  of  s <the 


farthest  distant  v  illume  ,  and  the  girls  were 
determined  to  deliver  them  somehow. 

\\  .  started  with  the  faithful  Ford 
truck.  The  tir-t  town  we  made  without 
difficulty.  Trade  was  poor,  the  drifts 
being  too  deep  for  the  peasants   to  want    to 

dig  themselves  out  of  Unit-  shelters, 

we     went     on    and    eveiituallv     got     to     the 

second  town  on  the  itinerary.  Here  some 
folk  who  were  probabrj  living  on  nothing 
at  all  themselves  called  us  into  their  one 

room  and  insisted  on  giving  us  hot  coffee 
and  made  us  go  through  the  motion-  ..I 
drying  our  feet. 

Then  we  started  for  the  last,  the  blanket 

village.     Before  ib  la\    the  road,  winding 

through  a  white  field.  We  called  it  tin 
road    because    then     was    evidence    that    a 

vehicle    at  least  one     had  passed  through 

there  before;  SO  we  whip!  i  he  faithful 
Ford  ami  went  to  it.  About  half-wav 
through  the  machine  balked.  We  looked 
ahead.      The  wheel-marks  of  the  preceding 

adventurers  were  almost  completely  ob- 
literated by  drift-  of  -ott.  mw,  sparkling 
snow . 

With  the  aid  of  two  soldiers  who  for- 
tunately happened  along  they  finally  got 
the  machine  started  and  delivered  tin- 
blankets.  On  the  way  back,  however, 
they  were  stuck  once  more.  Hut  again 
tltes,.  women,  unaided  this  time,  managed 
to  start  the  truck,  and,  says  the  writer: 

We  wen  late  for  dinner — one  of  the  girls 
had  to  stop  to  rub  her  feet  with  snow 
before    she  came  in:     they  were  frost -nipt 

a   bit.     Hut    the   peasants  of  8 slept 

warm  that  night,  even  if  the  (in-coiirt 
girl:-  didn't. 

I  am  beginning  to  think  that  those  girls 
may  l>c  proving  that  the  luxury  we  live 
in,  the  so-called  "comforts  of  home"  and 
•decencies  of  life,"  are  unneces^arv. 
There  thev  are.  fifteen  girls,  living  in  such 
hardships  as  they've  hardly  ever  seen 
before,  and  they'n-  as  hard  a-  nails  and 
happy  as  clams.  And  they  are  only  one  of 
many  similar  groups  of  women  who  are 
doing  the  same  sort  of  work.  And  it  is 
such  hard  work — regular  j>orter's  work. 
Yet  they  all  tackle  it  blithely. 

Why,  even  1  felt  stronger  up  then. 
the  if  you  had  told  me  l>efore  I  went  that 
1  could  carry  four  gallons  of  milk  through 
a  heavy  snow -path  for  two  miles  I  would 
have  sniffed  at  you.  Hut  when  I  saw  the 
most  roopeeted  lad.v  doetot  -houlder  her 
can  of  milk  without  a  murmur  and  the 
social-service  worker  -hug  a  bag  of  heavy 
supplies  across  net  back  n;tdy  to  start, 
and  the  other  lady  doctor  bringing  up  the 
rear  lugging  a  heavy  valise  of  bottles  and 
an  enormous  bottle  of  malted  milk  a- 
well — well.   1   couldn't    tw    a   quitter.      You 

see,    the    children    of   C had    to    have 

their  milk,  and  these  were  some  sick  kid- 
dies at  (' ,  too,  and  the  roads  were  too 

heavy  for  the  machine,  so  they  walked, 
that's  all.     Quite  simple! 

And  nobody  seemed  to  think  it  was 
sporting.  Tho-e  girl.-  work  harder  than 
the  French  peasants  themselves.  They 
don't  like  to  spend  much  money,  you  eat  . 
because  the  more  thev  spend  on  them- 
selves the  leaf  they  have  for  the  people, 
and  they  haven't  an  awful  lot  to  spend 
anyway.  The  Red  Cross  helps  them  in 
fact,  thev 're  iimrc  or  less  under  the  Red- 
Cross  wing,  if  crosses  can  have  wings; 
that's  how  they  get  their  supplies  and  some 
of  the  monc\  they  sp*nd  on  blankets  and 
things.  The  Red  Cn>ss  is  doing  its  best 
to  keep  life  going  up  there  and  those  col- 
lege girls  are  helping  them  do  it.  Long 
life  to  the  whole  outfit ! 
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WHEN    the    German    war-lord    was 
counting  hi-  fagots  before  thrusting 

hi-   incendiarv    torch    into   the   .-inn-tun 
civilization    he    reckon.  I    on    the    support 

of  Ireland  a-  a  strong  factor  in  hi-  plan-. 
Hut  right  there  William  ina<h  a  SSrioUH 
error.      His    narrow    v  i-ion    -aw     the    Irish 

Nationalists  seizing  with  avidity  upon 
thi-    opportunity     to    strike   at    England. 

Hut  he  had  not  counted  on  the  manhood 
of  their  leafier.  John  F.  Redmond,  who 
D  tin  lloii-e  ol  Commons  and  pledged 
to  England  the  loyal  support  of  the  Irish 
in  these  historic  words; 

To-day    there   are    in    Inland    two    larg. 

bodies  of  volunteers.  1  say  to  the  Govern- 
ment, thev  inn)  to-morrow,  with  safety, 
withdraw  everj  one  of  their  troops  from 
Inland,  ami  the  eoastfl  of  Ireland  will  be 
defended  from  foreign  inva.-ion  by  her 
armed  sons.  In  thi-  matter  the  armed 
Catholic-  of  the  south  will  gladly  join 
arms  with  the  armed  Protestants  of  thi- 
iiorth. 

And  yet,  despite  his  loyalty  to  Ireland, 

and     to    the    greater    cause    of    humanity. 
Redmond    died    without    realizing    his    life- 
long dream  of  seeing   Ireland  governed  bv 
the   Irish,  and  almost    hi-  la-t    words  to  his 
do-e   friend,    Father   Yaughan,    were: 
'1  am  a  broken-hearted  man!" 
Redmond   was  born  in    Dublin  in  1851. 
and  was  educated  at   Trinitv    College.      At 
the  completion  of  hi-  college  course  he  was 
admitted    to    the  bar,   and   at     1  he    age    of 
twenty-five    was    elected    to    tile    House    of 
Commons.      Of    his    career    since    then     a 
writer  in  the  New    York   Tunis  sa>-: 

The  story  of  John  Fdward  Redmond 
is  the  history  of  a  life  -insularly  de- 
voted to  one  purpose.  Putting  aside 
many  opj>ortunities  for  honor  and  ad- 
vancement of  one  sort  and  another.  Red- 
mond dedicated  all  hi-  energies,  bis 
gift-,  and  hi-  ambition-  to  the  cause  ol 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
nation.  Whatever  of  fame  came  to  him 
n-ulted  from  hi-  senseless  activities  i<> 
that  end;  whatever  of  further  honor 
and  of  riches  offered  in  other  directions 
he   time  and  again   put   Uhiml    him. 

All  during  the  vear-  of  the  greal  world- 
war  he  managed  to  combine  in  greater 
degree  than  any  other  Irishman  of  world- 
importance  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
his  own  land  as  he  saw  them  and  un- 
grudging, even  militant,  loyalty  t<»  Groat 
Britain  in  her  death-struggle  with  the 
Teutonic  Rowers.  One  of  the  great  sor- 
rows of  his  lif,  wa-s  the  Dublin  uprising, 
and  tho  he  did  what  he  could  to  mitigate 
the  fate  of  tho-e  who  shared  in  il.  vet  In- 
deplored  it  as  another  of  those  terrihh 
abortive  efforts  of  Ireland  which  time  and 
again    had    closed    to    her    the   opportunity 

for  full  national  development. 

Redmond's  leadership  of  the  Irish 
cause  in  the  House  of  Commons  wits  a 
natural,  almost  an  inevitable,  Bueeession 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 
In  the  early  days  of  Parnell's  leader- 
ship, it  will  be  remembered,  Inland  was 
convulsed  by  civil  warfare,  and  in  those 
days  of  coercion  and  defiance  Parnell 
aroused  a  pitch  of  fervid  love  in  his  coun- 
trvmen  which  never  was  vouchsafed  to  the 
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1HE  more  people  demand  of  themselves, 
the  more  they  value  a  car. 

The  more  Deople  demand  of  a  car,  the  more 
they  value  the  Overland. 

This  car    is  as    beautiful,    comfortable    and 
desirable  as  it  is  efficient  and  thrifty. 

How  much  time  are  you  losing? 

j  tppearancCi  Performance, 

Light  Four  Comfort.  Service  and  Price         Price  subject 

Model  9C  *  fc    , 

$795  to  change 

*.  o.  b.   Toledo  ill //tout  notice 

Willys-Overland  Inc.,    Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Lighr  Commercial  Cats 

Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 
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ular     Redmond     in     llu      in. in 
In!    days    hi     llu-    latter'-    l< ader-hip. 

......     snoe  at  West  minster  wa 

■  clerk  in  the  Vote  Office.  Km  ■  nib- 
ordinate  position  did  not  suit  bis  ta 
and  at  tin  age  of  twenty-live  In-  got  him- 
self eleoted  from  the  ao«  extinct  Borough 
..I*  \iw  Rom,  He  took  tin  oath  en  Feb- 
ruary -'.  1881,  and  the  oaxl  daj  began  ia 
ittormj  fashion  the  career  as  M.  I'.  that 
>\a-  t<>  endure  more  thai  ;i  quarter  of  i 
century.  In  common  with  the  resl  of  the 
Irish  party  he  was  suspended  <>u  the  first 
day  of  In-  appearanoe  for  disregarding  the 
orders  af  the  ('hair,  and  the  Mr>t  words  hf 
tittered  in  Parliament  were:  "As  I  re- 
gard the  whole  of  these  proceedings  as 
unmitigated  despotism,  I  refuse  to  with- 
draw." 

It  was  during  the  tame  <of  ParaeQ  that 
Redmond  was  entrusted  with  ma  firs! 
important  political  mission,  a  \  isit  to 
Australia,    and    the    financial    n  suits    were 

so  satisfactory  thai  absaay.  his  leader- 
ship was  foreshadowed.  During  the  Glad- 
stone campaign  for  home  rule  Redmond 
gained  his  tirst  prominence  as  an  orator. 
bis  reasoned,  Logical,  oool  Bpeeches  coming 
in  marked  contrast  to  the.  fiery  Irish 
oratory  of  the  day. 

During  the  stormy  days  of  Ramon's 
decline,  and  even  up  to  the  death  of  the 
"Uncrowned  King.'-  Redmond  stood  sted- 
I'astly  at  the  side  of  his  chief,  declining 
to  deserl  when  men  of  greater  standing 
were  leaving  him.  When  ParneH  died, 
Redmond  was  appointed  leader  of  the 
Parnell  band.  From  then  until  1<«M>  he 
fought  gallantly  and  persistently  for  a 
united  Irish  party,  tho  time  and  again 
his  tirm  adherence-  to  his  own  convictions 
seemed  to  l>e  one  of  the  greatest  excitants 
to  schism.  Even  while  his  leadership 
was  derided  and  ridiculed  he  persisted  in  a 
certain  air  of  aloof  mastery  that  eventually 
he  justified.  The  fight  between  the 
Parnallites  and  the  anti-Parnellites  raged 
furiously  during  many  years  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  during  the  battle  over  Gladstone's 
Home-Rule  l>ill  in  1X04  Redmond's  open 
conflict  with  other  Irish  members  seemed 
to  doom  the  hopes  that  many  cherished, 
for  Irish  unity.  Yet  it  was  only  seven 
years  later,  and  it  A\as  without  Redmond 
having  debated  one  whit  from  his  own 
convictions  and  principles,  that,  in  1900, 
he  was  elected  chairman  of  a  united  Irish 
party. 

With  a  true  Celtic  disposition  Redmond 
continued  the  fight  despite  discourage- 
ments that  would  have  disheartened  one 
of  a  less  determined  character.  He  could 
always  see  the  slightest  break  in  the 
clouds,  and  in  1910.  if  not  finally  successful, 
says  The  Times — 

He  at  least  came  to  a  position  of  rec- 
ognized national  and  international  prom- 
inence when  he  was  credited  with  forc- 
ing Mr.  Asquith,  then  Prime  Minister, 
to  a  declaration  of  policy,  which  was  just 
what  Redmond  had  fought  for  so  many 
years.  British  Liberals  and  British  de- 
mocracy were  credited,  even  by  one-time 
enemies  of  the  Irish  leader,  with  owing 
their  salvation  to  him  and  the  Irish  party 
lined  up  behind  Asquith,  while  all  the 
English  press  exclaimed  in  amazement 
at  Redmond's  powers  of  leadership.  Only 
a  few  months  before  Redmond  had  come 
again  to  America,  as  always,  in  the  interest 
of  his  life  pxirpose,  and  had  been  met  here 
by  fierce  attacks  from  the  revolutionary 
party    and     scornful     challenging    of    his 


leadership.      For     the     time     at     Leasl     his 
critic-    on     'hi-     -i<  i<     OJ     thl      water    were 

silenced  bj  In-  triumph  -i\  month-  later. 
Just  a  year  Later  Redmond-  -on,  \\ . 
Archer  Redmond,  entered  Parliament  to 
demonstrate  himself  a  true  "chip  of  tin- 
old  block."  and  the  -ame  year  a  drama 
In  hi-  daughter  -I  ihanna  was  produced 
in  Loudon.  Redmond  had  married  in 
Australia  early  in  his  career,  and  his 
u  il'e  had  died  not.  long  after  the  birth 
of  the  couple'.-  [children.  One  finds  this 
reference  to  his  children  almost  as  a  curi- 
ous contrast    in    the  new -pa  |mt  chronology 

of  his  doings,  mi  little  wa-  hi-  nr&rata  life 

mentioned.    He  "li\ed  ami  nio\  ed  and  had 
hi-  Uing"  in  the  Bowse  <>f  Common-  and. 
Bam  one  once  said,  when  he  stept   into 
hi.;  call  h.    was  lo-l   to  public  \  iew. 

During  the  ll-ter  uprising  of  1914-15 
Redmond  called  upon  his  followers  to 
arm  thetnsehes.  throwing  the  full  -up- 
port  of  the  Nationalist  party  behind  the 
Nationalist  Volunteer  movement  to  quell 
the  disturbances.  Hut  e\en  during  the 
hottest  days  of  the  Irish  conflict,  when 
civil  war  threatened  hour  by  hour,  he 
refused  to  compromise  and  stood  tirm 
in  that  refusal  e\en  when  Asquith  and 
Augustine  Burell,  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  tried  to  sway  him.  And  only 
a  few  mouths  later  Redmond  wa-  being 
cheered  by  the  Irish  (Juards  in  Ireland, 
and  of  the  two  armies  which  had  organized 
to  fight  each  other  .">0,000  were  fighting 
side  by  side  in  defense  of  Great   Britain. 

The  Nationalist  leader  fought  Irish 
conscription;  he  demanded  all  during  the 
war  that  Home  Rule  be  granted  as  the 
logical,  the  just,  and  the  most  expedient 
method  of  securing  united  Irish  loyalty 
to  the  Allied  cause,  and  he  attached  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  others  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  using  the  war  as  a  cloak  for 
anti-Irish  schemes  just  as  bitterly  during 
the  height  of  the  struggle  as  did  he  in 
peace  times.  Always  when  loyalty  to 
Great  Britain  was  threatened,  notably 
during  the  Sinn-Fein  revolution,  he  was 
on  the  side  of  the  British  Empire,  but  let 
the  slightest  internal  assault  be  made  upon 
his  native  country  and  once  more  he  was 
battling  in  the  front  rank  for  Ireland. 

Several  times  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  Redmond  found  time  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  Irish  in  America, 
and  without  hesitation  he  excoriated 
that  noisy  minority  which  under  one  guise 
or  another  espoused  the  cause  of  Ger- 
many. His  attitude  brought  him  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Sinn  Fein,  and  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Ireland  in  1917  a  mob  of 
that  ilk  hooted  and  jeered  and  jostled 
him. 

Major  William  Redmond,  a  brother  of 
the  leader,  was  one  of  the  conspicuous 
minor  officers  of  the  British  Army,  hav- 
ing died  gallantly  at  the  front  after  he 
had  rendered  distinguished  service. 

While  tho  war  caused  the  suspension  of 
the  operations  of  the  Home-Rule  bill  and 
prevented  Redmond  from  witnessing  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life,  he  never  wavered  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  British  c<iuse  in  the  war. 
A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  pre- 
senting this  phase  of  his  career,  says: 

Many  of  Redmond's  followers  in  Par- 
liament and  thousands  of  his  supporters 
in  Ireland  were  bitterly  disappointed  at 
this  delay.  They  threatened  trouble,  but 
Redmond  held  that  winning  the  war  was 
of  much  more  importance. 

That  he  was  right  was  proved  by  the 


abortive  attempt   at    rebellion   which   i„l- 

Lowed  in  Dublin.  It  wa-  exactly  what 
he  had  warned  against.  When  it  dr. 
thoroughly  out  of  sympathy  with  it  ;.~ 
he  wa-.  he  pleaded  for  clemency  for  t|,, 
leaders  who  had  eseaped  executioi 
the  hand-  of  the  military  authorities,  ai 
the  same  time  denouncing  the  slaying  of 
Bhernagtoa  and  others  a-  a  tearful  mistake. 

Lloyd  George  afterward  admitted  1 1  * 
logic  of  these  vieWS  on  tin  floor  of  tin 
I  louse  of  ( 'ominous. 

Subsequently,   Lloyd  George   submitted 
to    Redmond    two    plans    lor    settlement 

of     the     Irish     question,    one     involving    tin 
setting    apart    of    lister,    the    other   call- 
ing for  a  convention   of   the    Irish  people 
in    whuh   all   factions  and  section* 
lie    represented    in    an    effort    to    work 
their      own      salvation.      Redmond 
the    latter   and    sat    as    a    member   at    tit* 
various  .sessions  of  the  convention,  wl 
has  yet  to  make  a  re|>ort. 

I&'dmond  was  rated  among  scholar- 
as  one  of  the  l>est-read  men  in  Parliarn 
receiving  the  unusual  honor  for  an  Iran 
Nationalist  of  being  invited  to  lecture  at 
Oxford,  while  barristers  said  his  el. 
and  ability  as  a  lawyer  would  have  wen 
him  a  competence  had  be  cboeen  lit 
practise  at  the  English  or  Irish  bar. 

Air.  Redmond  was  well  known  in  th» 
United  States.  He  came  here  in 
and  again  in  1910.  Few  Irish- Ameri- 
cans of  prominence  visited  England  with- 
out calling  on  him,  and  he  was  equally 
well  known  in  Canada  and  Australia. 

His  visit  to  the  latter  country  m  1 
was     a     triumph.     There     he     met.     and 
married     Johanna     Dalton,     an     her 
whose    sist  r.  Eleanor,    later    married    hi- 
brother,    the   late   Major   William   H.   JL 
Redmond. 


GLEANING  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD 
AFTER  AN   ENGAGEMENT 


WHEN  the  tide  of  battle  has  ebbed 
and  the  fallen  fighters  have  found  a 
soldier's  grave  there  remains  a  vast  s-mmint 
of  wreckage  that  well  repays  salvage. 
How  the  work  of  weeding  out  what  has 
value  from  what  is  worthless  is  carried 
out  on  the  Allied  front  is  told  by  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Globe  and 
the  Chicago  Dnilu  New*.     He  says: 

The  visitor  to  a  recent  battle-field  or  a 
freshly  abandoned  line  of  trenches  is  im- 
mediately imprest  by  the  vast  amount 
of  rifles — broken  and  whole — bayonets, 
trench-  and  field-cannon,  unexploded  shells 
and  cartridges,  steel  helmets,  rolls  of  barbed 
wire,  broken  carts,  pots,  pans,  grenades, 
wood,  and  metalwork  of  all  sorts  used  in 
war,  that  lies  scattered  helter-skelter 
about,  and  one  deplores  that  so  much 
useful  material  should  go  to  waste.  But 
visit  the  same  spot  a  few  weeks  later,  and 
one  is  even  more  imprest  by  the  speed 
with  which  the  debris  has  been  cleared 
away,  and  of  the  order  which  reigns 
where  once  seemed  but  hopeless  confusion. 

The  work  of  clearing  up  battle-fields 
is  systematically  organized,  special  forma- 
tions of  men  being  regularly  detailed  for 
it,  and  is  ranged  in  two  categories: 

First,  gathering  up  of  portable  arm^, 
machine  guns,  trench-mortars,  cannon, 
munitions,  and  supplies  captured  from  or 
abandoned  by  the  enemy;  secondly, 
salvaging  of  the  material  existing  in  the 
shelters  and  defensive  organizations  from 
which  the  enemv  has  been  driven  or  from 
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A  member  of  the  Prest-O-Lite  Clan 


THE  members  of  this  happy  clan 
hardly  know    a   battery    "grid" 
from  a  piece  of  cheese.      They 
don't  know  and  don't  want  to  know 
about  the  functions  of  "electrodes" 
or  "electrolyte." 

They  are  tickled  to  death  to  leave 
all  that  engineering  "dope"  to  their 
battery-bug-friends,  and  the  expert 
who  runs  the  Prest-O-Lite  Service 
Station  down  the  street. 

What  they  do  know  is  that  the 
little  box  of  power,  labelled  "Prest- 
O-Lite,"  is  an  all-the-year-'round, 
one  hundred  percent  performer  in 
wet,  dry,  hot  and  twenty-below- 
zero  weather; 

— that  it  carries  in  storage  the 
necessary  surplus  power  to  feed 
the  electric  head-lights  and  spin  the 
stiffest  engine  under  conditions  that 
would  have  forced  any  other  man's 
battery  to  lay  down  on  the  job. 

They  know  that  the  Prest-O-Lite 
Service  expert  is  the  proper  party 
to  pass  on  the  condition  of  the  bat- 


tery and  from  time  to  time  apply 
the  simple  treatments  necessary  to 
keep  it  up  to  its  rated  capacity. 

They  know  that  this  service 
man's  station  is  just  down  the 
street.  That  it's  an  easy  matter  to 
stop  the  car  at  his  place  for  a  few 
minutes  once  a  month; 

And — they  know  that  the  said  Prest-O- 
Lite  service  man  is  a  human  being — a  de- 
serving battery  engineer  who  in  accordance 
with  our  well  known  policy  makes  no  charge 
for  "inspection"  or  distilled  water — but  has 
his  fixed  rates  for  all  other  .services  ren- 
dered. 

If  you  can  say  "Amen"  to  this  solution 
of  all  your  car  battery  problems  you  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Prest-O-Lite 
Clan. 

Drop  us  a  line  today  and  we  will  put 
you  in  touch  with  our  nearest  service 
station  man,  who  will  be  on  the  lookout 
for  your  first  call  and  will  treat  you  as  we 
want  a  lifetime  customer  treated. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Tin'  Seal  of 
Dependable  Performance 


Trade  Mark  Reg. 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off 


G&^    Service 
Against  The  Field 

FOR  forty  years  the  men  who  are  building  the  Acme  truck  have  been  known  as  quality 
manufacturers.     The  powerful  Acme  is  just  such  a   truck  as  you  would  expect   these 
experts   to   produce.     Each   unit    in   the   truck's    construction  has  been  selected  with 
infinite  care.     Each  unit  has  earned  its  reputation   for   most   efficient   performance.      The 
secret  lies  in  Acme  proved  units,  plus  the  skill  of  Acme  engineers  who  have  combined  the  six- 
teen master  creations  of  America's  leading  parts  engineers  into  a  truck  that  truly  is  standardized. 

Haulage  Costs  Fixed 

In  the  years  that  the  Acme  has  seen  service,  astonishing  success  records  have  been  achieved. 
The  Acme  users  boast  of  Acme  performance.     And  it  is  this  Acme  proved  performance  that 

permits  us  to  say,  "Match  Acme  service  against  the  field." 


Proved  Units  of 
Acme  Construction 

Timken  Axles 

Timken  Bearings 

Timken  Worm- Drive 

Continental  Motor 

Pierce  Governor 

Stewart  Vacuum  Feed 

Rayfield  Carburetor 

Cotta  Transmission 

Borg  &  Beck  Clutch 

Ross  Steering  Gear 

Pressed  Steel  Frame 

Hayes  Artillery  Type  Wheels 

Blood  Bros.  Universal  Joints 

Eisemann    High  Tension 

Magneto 
Long  Truck  Type  Radiator 
Detroit  Springs 


The  sturdy  Acme  has  made  business  deliveries  by  truck  as  fixed 
in  cost  as  rail  rates.  The  Acme  effectively  meets  the  present 
great  emergency  developed  by  the  extra  demands  made  on 
American  industry.  Where  the  Acme  is  in  use,  haulage  from 
point  to  point  is  effected  on  a  definite  schedule  at  a  lowness  of 
cost  that  is  surprising. 

Write  for  This  Book 

The  new  Acme  book  "A  Pointer  to  Profits"  contains  facts  of 
vital  interest  for  all  truck  users.  Per  cubic  foot  weights  of 
various  metals,  lumber  weights,  and  other  materials  handled  in 
bulk,  are  included,  also  the  experience  records  of  hundreds  of 
truck  users.       Use  your  business  letterhead  for   your  request. 


Four  Models: 
One  to  Four  Ton 

Capacities 


ACME   MOTOR   TRUCK   CO.,      187  Mitchell  Street,  Cadillac,  Mich. 
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which  he  has  retreated.  Special  measures 
to  assure  this  work  are  taken  after  each 
attack,  or  after  an  enemy  retreat,  such  as 
took  place  at  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne  in 
March,  1917. 

The  material  and  munitions  belonging 
to  the  first  category  are  assembled  in 
army  parks,  where  they  are  examined; 
everything  that  looks  interesting  because 
of  its  novelty  is  sent  at  once  to  ;i  special 
establishment,  Avhere  it  is  studied  in  detail: 
reports  concerning  these  studies  are  made, 
which  permit  the  general  staff  to  be 
efficaciously  informed  concerning  the  tech- 
nical progress  realized  by  the  enemy,  and 
in  consequence  to  take  necessary  measure-; 
to  annul  the  effects. 

The  material  of  kind  already  familiar 
is  partly  sent  to  establishments  in  the 
interior  and  placed  at  the  disposition  of  tin 
war-ministry.  Other  elements  of  this 
material  are  sold  to  the  Allied  armies,  who 
are  able  to  use  it;  still  others  are  saved  as 
trophies  or  sent  to  the  foundries  or  de- 
stroyed. Another  part  is  conserved  for 
the  time  being  by  the  French  armies, 
where  it  serves  for  teaching  the  officers 
and  soldiers  how  to  use  against  the  enemy 
during  an  action  such  material  as  may  be 
captured  in  good  condition.  There  are 
numerous  instances  of  men  thus  instructed 
saving  the  day  by  turning  against  the  foe 
his  own  machine  guns  or  hand-grenades 
captured  in  the  course  of  the  action. 

The  material  belonging  to  the  second 
category  is  gathered  from  the  shelters 
and  defensive  works  by  special  crews; 
it  is  taken  to  depots  behind  the  front, 
where  it  is  completely  sorted.  The  woods 
and  iron  in  good  condition  are  used  for 
resupplying  the  army,  the  materials  which 
can  not  be  utilized  are  considered  as  wreck- 
age and  shipped  to  one  of  the  numerous 
sorting  centers  which  exist  all  over  France. 

The  work  of  salvage  is  so  splendidly 
8j  -tematized  that  nothing  is  overlooked  and 
anything  that  can  have  any  possibility 
of  use  is  carefully  preserved  and  shipped 
to  an  appropriate  supply-depot.  The 
writer  continues: 

Because  of  the  increasing  needs  of  the 
industries  working  for  the  national  defense 
and  the  difficulty  in  securing  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  first-hand  materials  it  has 
been  necessary  to  intensify  the  sending 
from  the  front  to  the  interior  of  all  useless 
materials,  of  all  bits  of  metal,  and  in 
general  of  all  objects  likely  to  be  used 
again  after  repair  or  transformation.  In 
every  sector  of  the  front  special  crews 
gather  together  all  abandoned  objects  and 
materials  and  assemble  them  in  depots, 
where  a  summary  sorting  is  made.  As  soon 
as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  material  is  on 
hand  it  is  transported  by  wagons  or  trucks 
to  stations  designated  for  the  purpose  and 
seat  to  one  of  the  sorting  establishments  in 
the  interior. 

The  salvaging  of  this  material  is  very 
important  as  to  tonnage,  and  the  nature  of 
the  objects  is  diverse.  The  organization 
which  cares  for  the  work  comprises  a 
numerous  personnel  of  officers  and  men. 
The  sorting  centers  are  arranged  to  receive 
and  fare  for  large  numbers  of  car-loads 
of  material;  the  sorting  of  objects  is  done 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  material 
sorted  is  then  either  forwarded  to  work- 
shops, wliich  can  put  it  in  shape  or  utilize 
certain  elements  in  the  construction  of  new 
materials,  or,  for  the  metallurgical  ma- 
terials, sent  to  the  industrial  centers, 
where  they  are  sold  to  metal  -  working 
establishments  and  sent  to  the  foundry. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  the  preced- 


ing services,  the  minister  fot  armament 
and  war  -  manufacturing  baa  instituted 
a  service  of  requisitions  and  evacuations 

which  has  for  its  purpose  the  protec- 
tion   or    evacuation    of    all     material    and 

objects    existing    in    places    or    factories 

located  near  the  front  and  exposed  to 
destruction    by     the    enemy's    tire.       This 

work  is  accomplished  by  accord  between 

the     state     and      the     proprietors     or     the 

municipalities  if  the   proprietors  can   not 

We  located.  The  material  requisitioned  is 
utilized  by  the  industries  working  for  the 

national  defense;  the  material  simply 
evacuated  is  stored  in  warerooms  in  the 
interior,  where  the  proprietor-  will  find 
it  at  the  end  of  the  war.    These  measures 

have  been  taken  to  avoid  the  useless  pay- 
ments to  proprietors  of  large  indemnities 
for  war-damages,  as  the  expense  of  evacu- 
ation and  storing  are  much  smaller  than  t  he 
indemnities  payable  for  total  loss.  This 
salvaging  work  goes  on  daily  all  along  the 
front  and  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
portant. An  average  of  7,800  tons  of 
used  shell  cartridges  alone  are  sent  monthly 
to  the  sorting  centers,  and  the  amount  of 
various  irons  runs  about  },.">()<)  tons  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  salvaging  crews 
are  to  be  seen  at  their  work  no  matter  how 
bitter  the  cold  or  how  hot  the  sun. 


CAN  THE  CANINES!"  A  WAR-SLOGAN 
THAT   MAY   DRAW   FIRE 


"C 


AX  the  Canines!'' 

This  is  the  war -slogan  of  Dr. 
Evan  O'Neill  Kane,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
it  will  draw  a  heavy  fire  from  the  trenches 
of  the  dog  lovers.  Dr.  Kane,  of  Kane,  Pa., 
has  started  a  crusade  to  make  Uncle  Sam's 
10,000,000  dogs— from  Fido  to  Bruno, 
and  even  old  dog  Tray — pay  for  their 
keep  or  "cash  in."  In  a  brief  that  he  has 
caused  to  be  circulated  Dr.  Kane  sets 
forth  in  quite  startling  figures  some  facts 
in  support  of  his  theory  that  dogs  in  war- 
time are  a  serious  drain,  next,  in  fact,  to 
the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors,  upon  our 
resources. 

Dr.  Kane,  it  would  appear,  regards 
canines  as  nuisances  at  all  times,  and  as  a 
partial  remedy  for  the  situation  he  pro- 
poses a  high  Faderal  dog  tax  which  he 
believes  would  alleviate  the  food  shortage, 
while  the  revenue  could  be  applied  to  the 
care  of  our  Mar-wounded.  Just  where  he 
gathered  his  statistics  the  doctor  does  not 
say,  but  he  starts  right  off  with  some  big 
figures  when  he  states: 

There  are  ten  million  dogs,  approxi- 
mately, in  the  United  States  at  this  time, 
and  they  cost  the  nation  annuallv  anywhere 
from  one-fourth  billion  to  a  billion  dollars 
for  their  food  support.  These  animals 
may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  two 
heads — unprofitable  luxuries  and  dan- 
gerous nuisances. 

As  luxuries,  in  addition  to  the  tremen- 
dous expense  of  their  keep  (many  of  them 
eat  as  much  or  more  than  an  adult  man), 
the  time  exi>ended  upon  them  or  engaged 
in  amusement  with  them  is  valuable  time 
lost.  Many  wealthy  women  take  them 
in  lieu  of  children,  and  with  sporting  men 
they  are  given  first  consideration,  the  home 
and  family  coming  second.  As  nuisances, 
they  are  germ  and  parasitic  disease-bearers 
of  a  prolific  character;  they  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  community,  and   since  there 


Listerine  will  often 
relieve  inflammation 
and  soreness  of  the 
throat  and  check  an 
incipient  cold. 

As  agreeable  as  it  is 
effective. 


LISTERINE 

THE  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC 


Manufactured  only 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 

St.- Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 
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the  way  to  success  and  happiness  by  proper  training  of  the 
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10  Bays  At 
Our  Expense 

FOR  ten  days  we  want  to  transform  your 
Ford  into  a  $2,000  car.    We  will  do  this 
by  putting  on  a  set  of  Hassler  Shock 
Absorbers. 

If  you  are  willing,  we  will  take  them  back 
without  question  when  the  ten  days  have 
elapsed.  But  you  won't  bring  them  back. 

For 

Ford 

ShockAbsorber  cars 

Don't  take  another  fellow's  word  for  It. 
Feel  for  yourself  the  ease  and  comfort,  the 
smtiblhness  found  in  a  Hasslerized  Ford. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  pay  for  them- 
selves over  and  over  again.  Reduced  tire 
bills,  more  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  one- 
third  up-keep  cost  saved-all  swells 
the  total  of  Hassler  dividends. 
300,000  Ford  Owners  recog- 
nize thej  economic  neces- 
sity. Write  today  for  Free 
Trial  Blink,  illustrated  cir- 
cular and  opinions  of  users. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER.  Inc. 
842  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  lad. ' 


is  .1  small  minority  who  have  A<>u<  these 
ceerated  by  the  non-dog-owners  for 
their  disturbance  of  sleep  and  other  ways 
in  which  neighbors'  dogs  are  ■  torment. 
Hydrophobia,  too,  it  no(  so  uncommon 
but  thai  the  frequenl  dog-bite-  which  oeeur 
occasion  much  serious  alarm. 

It  is  owing  to  the  sheep^killmg  propensi- 
ties of  predatory  bounds  thai  these  animals 
so  well  deserve  the  name  trf  "dangerous 
nuisances."  More  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand sheep  are  killed  each  year  in  t  he  sheep- 
raising  states,  amounting  i<>  a  loss  close  to 
a  million  dollars  annually.  It  is  further 
estimated  thai  the  discouragement  caused 
to  farmers  who  would  raise  sheep  bu1  for 
the    frightful    inroads    made    upon    their 

llocks  by  tiiese  vicious  curs  has  so  retarded 
the  industry  that  it  is  less  than  one-tenth 
what  it  would  be  were  there  no  dogs  to 
prey  upon  them.  Calculating  our  total 
number  of  sheep  to  lie  approximately  forty 
millions,  it  will  be  fair  to  state  that  minus 
dogs  our  country  would  soon  be  richer 
by  billions  of  dollars  worth  more  of  mutton 
and  wool. 

Dr.  Kane  states  quite  confidently  that 
the  food  "wasted"  on  dogs  would  relieve 
the  shortage  in  Europe  and  replenish 
our  own  "rapidly  exhausting"  supplies. 
Therefore,  lie  says,  the  extermination  of 
dogs  is  clearly  demanded,  and  he  em- 
phasizes the  word  extermination  by  the 
use  of  italics.  There  may  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  he  has  gaged  public 
sentiment  in  the  matter  quite  right  when 
he  places  the  idle  rich  and  the  sporting 
fraternity  first  among  dog  lovers,  for  his 
crusade  will  undoubtedly  uncover  many 
who  feel  like  the  man  whos9  views  were 
exprest  in  the  rime  that  at  one  time  gained 
some  political  distinction: 

"  It  makes  no  difference  if  he  is  a  hound, 

You've  got  to  quit  kicking  my  dog  around." 

Anyway,  Dr.  Kane  says  on  this  point: 

I  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  overcoming 

popular  prejudice  and  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  these  "humble  friends  of  humanity." 
As  a  more  than  sufficient,  tiff  set  to  such 
prejudice  and  false  sentiment  I  propose 
that  a  high  dog  tax  be  levied,  so  large  as 
to  be  prohibitive  to  all  but  the  idle  rich 
and  sportiug  classes,  or  to  sueh  other  dog 
lovers  as  care  to  pay  this  high  premium 
to  retain  their  family  pets,  the  revenue 
from  which  tax  should  be  devoted  to  the 
care  of  our  war-wounded,  the  better  equip- 
ment of  military  hospitals,  and  more  ade- 
quate salaries  for  army  surgeons.  Thus, 
those  who  are  inclined  to  object  to  the 
loss  of  their  dogs  or  to  paying  so  high  a 
tax  for  their  preservation  woidd  have 
sentiment  all  against  them,  the  public 
realizing  the  selfishness  of  their  opposition. 
State  control  of  the  dog  nuisance  has 
always  proved  inadequate,  but  even  if  it 
had  not,  to  bring  about  the  cooperation 
of  all  our  States  through  legislative  enact- 
ments must  take  years,  and  the  winning 
of  the  war  depends  upon  what  can  be  done 
now.  Therefore,  this  is  a  subject  for  im- 
mediate national  legislation. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  dogs  there  isja 
little  story  about  a  North  Dakota  "inut" 
that  may  interest  Dr.  Kane.  The  editor 
of  the  Bismarck  Tribune  shared  the  doc- 
tor's views  until — but  get  it  straight  from 
the  editor  himself: 

Jim    Walbridge,    the    wealthy     man     of 


Towamla,  l'a  ,  has  buried  hi>  dog  al  an 
t Apeii-e  of  $500.  and  i-  being  roasted  fat 
extravagance  by  newspapers  all  over  the 

country,  but  the  fierce  criticism  is  un- 
warranted, for  the  rea-oii  ihat  there't 
no  information  as  to  whj  Jim  >|>eiit  *.7K) 
on  burying  the  dog.  We  don't  know  Jim's 
why,  but  it  remind-  us  of  a  Stor\    About 

a  Dog. 

eral  limes  we  bavi     been  ready   ami 
willing  to  siH'iid  $500  on   burying  a   dog, 

the   .-<• ■   dog  every    time.      Jt    is   a    -mall 

but  very  hairy,  remnant-looking  dog, 
with  the  mien  of  a  cur  ami,  apparently, 
the  disposition  of  a  -ami-storm  in  Lot 
Angeles  suburbs.  This  canine  ban  a 
voice  with  Caruso  depth  and  Kchumann- 
lleirik  range,  and  11  p.m.  to  '_'  a.m.  is  his 
favorite  period  for  rehearsal.  He  will 
rehearse  because  the  moon  is  listening  or 
just  becau-e  he  has  a  voice,  exactly  like 
some  humans. 

Besides  being  a  conscientious  colora- 
turist,  this  dog  is  a  devoted  agriculturist. 
At  the  first  spring  twitter  of  the  robin,  at. 
the  first  unfolding  of  dainty  petals  by  the 
modest  little  crocus,  this  dog  begins  the 
planting  of  a  skeleton  of  a  horse,  or  some- 
thing equally  as  good,  in  our  best  flower- 
bed, ami,  every  sunrise  throughout  the 
livelong  summer,  he  digs  up. the  bones  to 
see  if  they've  sprouted. 

Diplomat  of  high  order  is  this  dog,  too. 
He  has  learned  to  knock  over  the  family 
milk-bottle  and  lap  its  streaming  contents 
daily,  and  there  is  no  gun,  rock,  or  club 
that  can  draw  a  bead  on  him. 

One  day  we  started  over  to  the  house  0 
the  owner  of  this  dog  to  offer  S500,  or  sonx  - 
thing  mercenary  like  that,  for  permis-n 
to  bury  him  (the  dog).  At  the  thin 
corner  we  came  upon  a  ragged,  starved 
looking  little  girl  of  perhaps  two  years  0 
age,  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk 
She  had  been  crying,  as  the  streaks  0 
tears  through  the  dirt  on  her  face  showed. 

Say,  fellows,  did  you  ever  notice  th 
tear-stains  on  the  face  of  one  of  these  old, 
old-faced  children  of  the  streets?  Some- 
time, pick  up  one  of  these  babies  with  the 
eighty-year-old  face  and  study  the  stains, 
the  wrinkles,  the  hopelessness,  the  dirt. 
Therein  is  written  the  centuries-old  storj 
of  wrong,  oppression,  and  neglect.  There- 
in is  the  power  that  makes  "the  man  with 
the  hoe"  turn  upon  his  "masters,  rulers. 
kings,"  at  the  judgment  seat  of  God  and 
ask  his  awful  "Why?"  Look  into  one  of 
these  old,  worn  child  -  faces,  sometime, 
fellows,  and  see  the  whole  history  of  what 
men  have  done,  and  haven't. 

But  this  child  we  cam  <■  upon,  that  time, 
was  no  longer  miserable.  She  gurgled,  she 
shrieked  joyously,  she  clapped  her  hands, 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  fun.  Hunger, 
neglect,  rags,  loneliness  were  forgotten. 
She  was  happy  as  a  child  with  a  neA\  toy. 
Around  her,  leaping,  crouching,  smiling, 
now  nibbling  at  her  rags  now  licking  her 
face,  playful,  joyous,  sunshiny,  frisked 
that  blamed  night-howling,  milk-thief 
cur.  And  we  went  stuaight  home  ami 
saved  $500,  or  thereabouts. 

Maybe  Jim  Walbridge  made  a  good 
investment  in  paying  $500  to  bury  his  dog. 
Maybe  not. 

Moral'.'     Certainly. 

Don't  pay  big  to  bury  a  dog,  or  a  man 
either,  without  being  sure  what  kind  he 
was. 

And  speaking  of  that  fire  from  the 
trenches  it  is  a  good  safe  100  to  1  shot  that 
if  a  certain  English  soldier  ever  hears  of 
Dr.  Kane's  crusade  America  will  be  shy 
one    individual    allv — at    heart    at    least. 


"Higher  Mileage 

—how  can  I  get  it?" 

The  6-  to  600-car  experience  of   operators 
of  business    automobiles   points  a   way 
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LOOK  at  a  few  average  cars  along 
any  curb.  Not  infrequently  you 
rind  a  different  make  of  tire  on  each  of 
the  four  rims! 

Why  is  that?  The  motorist  says  he 
is  "looking  for  higher-mileage  tires. " 

But  a  loose-kept  record  of  a  single 
tire,  or  two,  is  no  conclusive  test  of 
cost-per-mile. 

That  is  why  the  Sterling  Tire  Cor- 
poration has  spent  most  of  its  sales  ef- 
forts on  operators  of  fleets  of  salesmen's 
automobiles  and  delivery  trucks.  Users 
of  this  kind  keep  accurate  records  of 
tire-cost  per  mile. 

Why  They  Come  Back 

While  we  do  business  with  all  kinds 
of  tire  buyers,  we  like  best  to  sell  to 
rraffic  managers  who  are  responsible  for 
.he  tire  economy  of  several  or  several 
nundred  cars. 

Such  men  know  the  folly  of  a  ont- 
or  two-tire  try-out.  Any  tires  they  test 
<jo  at  least  onto  all  four  wheels  of  one  car. 
They  card-index  every  tire  they  buy,  and 
keep  the  other  eye  on  the  speedometer. 

74%  of  all  Sterling  Tires  sold  last  year 
went  to  people  who  had  bought  Sterling 
Tires  before. 

One  cigarette  manufacturer  now  puts 
nothing  but  Sterling  Tires  on  400  cars. 
A  famous  chain  of  grocery  stores,  oper- 
ating over  250  cars,  now  buys  only 
Sterling  Tires  in  those  cities  where 
Sterling  Tires  are  obtainable. 

A  leading  manufacturer  of  national 
reputation  uses  Sterling  Tires  on  over 
S00  delivery  cars.  During  his  third 
year  with  us,  he  reported  an  average 
mileage  yield  exceeding  10,000  at  a 
cost  of  i  of  a  cent  per  mile. 


A  Police  Department  repotted  an 
average  mileage  yield  of  6,7 32  on  1.58 
Sterling  Tires — mostly  large  sizes,  on 
heavy  cars  and  patrol  wagons. 

90%  on  Business  Cars 

To  the  above  reports  may  be  added 
others  from  tobacco  companies,  bakers, 
city  departments,  public  service  corpo- 
rations, oil  refineries,  department  stores 
and  other  large  concerns. 

In  short,  90(  (  of  ali  Sterling  Tires  in 
service  today  are  working  for  business 
men  on  business  vehicles.  These  users 
know  that  the  duty  of  a  tire  is  to  yield 
high  mileage.  They  know  that  thev 
are  now  getting  such  mileage. 

A  Guarantee 

That  Means  Something 

Sterling  Tires  are  made  in  both  cord 
and  fabric  types  and  are  guaranteed  for 
5, 000  miles  (6, 000  on  30x3  K  and  31x4). 
If  for  any' reason  a  Sterling  Tire  does 
not  yield  this  mileage,  we  want  to  know 
it.  We  will  make  good  any  shortcoming 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser. 

We  believe,  however,  that  motorists 
want  mileage— not  adjustments.  So  we 
couple  our  guarantee  with  an  unusual 
form  of  after-service  which  is  available 
for  every  Sterling  Tire  sold. 

During  the  entire  life  of  every  Sterling 
Tire  we  keep  it  in  repair- — free  of  charge. 

This  is  only  common-sense  economy 
for  both  user  and  seller. 

Prompt  healing  of  minor  cuts,  bruises, 
blisters  or  chafing  ensures  the  full  mile- 
age yield — usually  an  average  excess  of 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles. 
This  in  turn  makes  a  booster  of  the  user 
who  sees  that  he  has  bought  high  mile- 
age at  low  cost. 

Please  address  the  nearest  Branch  for 
full  details.      Please  use  the  coupon. 


STERLING    TIRE    CORPORATION 

(Established  1908) 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


TO  DEALERS: 


There  is  at  least  one  man  in  every  sizeable  town 
who  will  agree  with  the  Sterling  spirit  and  Sterling 
Policy,  and  who  can  do  a  satisfactory  and  agreeable 
Business,  increasing  year  by  year,  as  Sterling  quality 


proves  itself.  To  such  dealers,  outside  of  the  cities 
in  which  we  maintain  branches,  w»  are  prepared  t<> 
make  a  proposition  for  exclusive  representation  of 
Sterling  Tires  and  Tubes. 

Our  years  of  direct  retail  selling  have  given  us  a 
system  which  we  know  will  be  valuable  to  our  dealers. 
Please  address  the  home  office. 


The  Vacuum  Bar  Tread  is  a  scientific 
non-skid  that  really  holds.  It  is  exclu- 
sively STERLING  —  patented.  Ordi- 
narily the  non-skid  feature  will  last  through 
the  guaranteed   mileage. 


We     own     and      operate     direct 

factory  sales  branches  in  the 

following  cities: 


ALBANY.  X.  Y. 
BALTIMORE.  Md. 
BOSTON,  Mass. 
BRIDGEPORT.  Conn. 
BROOKLYN',  X.  Y. 
BUFFALO.  N.Y. 
(MIC  AGO.  111. 
CINCINNATI,  Ohio 
CLEVELAND.  Ohio 
DETROIT,  Mich. 
HACKENSACK,  N.J. 
HARTFORD,  Conn. 
JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
NEW  HAVEN.  Conn. 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
PATERSON.  N.  J. 
PHILADELPHIA.  Pa. 
PITTSBURGH.  Pa. 
PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 
READING,  Pa. 
ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 
RUTHERFORD.  N.J. 
SPRINGFIELD.  Mass. 
ST.  LOUIS.  Mo. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C 
WORCESTER,  Mass. 


53  Central  Avenue 

-    J  N.  (  hurlr*  Street 
205  Clarendon  Street 
340  Fairfield  Avenue 
S3  Rogers  Avenue 
210  Franklin  Street 
3031  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
1302  Race  Strict 
5018  Euclid  Avenue 
' J4< «  Woodward  Avenue 
Main  and  Pa^ak   Sts. 
286  Main  Street 
2982  Hudson  Blvd. 
38  William  [Street 
J32  Crown  Street 
-'34  West  SSth  Str. 
53  Ward  Street 
1 238  Spring  Garden  St. 
S4'>  N.  Craig  Street 
234  Broad  Street 
104-106  N.  5th  Street 
565  East  Main  Street 
Maple  St.  and  Erie  An  e. 
336  Bridge  Street 
U824A  Locust  Street 
518  South  Clinton  St 
162 1  14th  Street.  N.  W. 
32  Shrewsbury  Street 


J    Sterling  Tire  Corporation 
Gentlemen: 
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I  would    like   to  receive  full 
data     on      STERLING    TlRFS. 

M\    tire    size   is 


Addrc-s 


Sterling  Tires 
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oi  ■  dog's  devotion  as  told 

in  tin   London  R 


long  time  pa  i  Geoi p  Lambton 
tells  me  t tmt  when  at  Cambridge  station 
he  had  constantly  noticed  a  oollie  on  the 
platform.  Hia  euriositj  was  aroused,  and 
..ii  inquirj  he  learned  thai  eighteen  months 
bis  dog  had  gone  to  Bee  his  master 
off  to  tlif  front,  since  then  be  ha 
turned  to  the  spol  evers  morning  and 
has  Btayed  there  (ill  late  at  night,  evi- 
dently waiting  in  the  earnesl  hope  that  his 
master  will  be  arriving  by  one  of  the 
train-.  The  dog  was  a  most  friendly 
Hire,  and  acknowledged  any  little 
attention  bestowed  upon  him;  but  his 
heart  was  set  on  one  thing.      And  the  other 

day   his  fervent   desire   was  gratified.     A 

soldier  in  khaki  descended  from  a  carriage. 
At  first  the  good  dog  could  not  believe  his 
eyes,  bul  another  look  and  a  sniff  sufficed, 
and  with  one  hound  he  sprang  up,  got  his 
paws  on  his  master's  shoulder  and  clung 
hard.  His  eighteen  long  months  of  wait- 
ing were  at  last  rewarded. 


"  Kl  A  ELATION,"    NAZIMOVA'S    GREAT 
I1IOTO-PLAY,  BREAKS  SOME  RECORDS 


THE  latest    photo-play  in  which  Mine. 
Nazimova  is  featured  has  established 

ral  records.  One  is  revealed  in  the 
comment  of  a  well-known  dramatic  reviewer 
who,  after  witnessing  its  premier,  declared: 
"I  have  been  going  to  pictures  for  a  long 
time  looking  for  what  I  consider  a  real 
photo-play.     At  last  I  have  found  one." 

Then  there  always  has  been  the  opinion 
of  experts  to  combat  to  the  effect  that  the 
most  successful  photo-plays  are  not  made 
from  novels  or  romances,  but  are  written 
originally  for  the  screen.  Here  "Revela- 
tion" makes  another  record  for  itself,  for 
it  was  adapted  from  the  romance,  ""A  Rose- 
hush  of  a  Thousand  Years,"  written  by 
Mrs.  Mabel  Wagnalls,  a  charming  story 
of  the  awakening  of  the  soul  of  a  beautiful 
I'misienne. 

And  then  comes  the  triumph  of  Nazimova 
herself,  who  finds  in  this  new  vehicle  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  all  her  un- 
questioned talents,  for.  it  is  a  "moving" 
picture  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  of 
the  play  and  its  presentation: 

It  is  a  beautiful  story,  beautifully  told 
and  wonderfully  well  acted.  Practically 
all  the  interest  centers  in  the  one  character, 
Joline,  played  by  Mme.  Nazimova.  There 
never  has  been,  never  can  be,  any  question 
as  to  the  talent  of  this  actress,  and  in  the 
role  of  Joline,  the  vivid,  picturesque  little 
model  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  who,  through  a 
miracle,  finds  her  soul,  Mme.  Nazimova 
is  suited  as  she  seldom  has  been  before. 

The  picture,  adapted  from  Mabel  Wag- 
nail's  story,  "A  Rosebush  of  a  Thousand 
Years,"  is  based  on  an  old  legend.  A 
monk  planted  a  rose-bush  in  the  monastery 
garden,  but  it  never  bloomed,  and  the 
monks  considered  this  a  sign  of  divine 
displeasure.  One  day  the  monk  prayed 
beside  the  bush,  and,  as  he  looked  up,  he 
saw  the  Holy  Mother  standing  among  the 
branches  and  saw  that  the  bush  was 
"covered  with  roses*. 

Joline,  when  the  picture  starts,  is  in  a 
Paris  cabaret,  drest  as  a  bacchante.     She 


i,  imprest  by  the  Bketobes  mad.-  of  her  by 
Paul  Granville,  an   American  artist,  calk 

the  attention  of  patrons  of  ail  to  him,  and 

offer-,    to    pose    for    him    without    pay.      He 

paints  a   picture  of    her  as  a  bacchante, 

which  is  the  sensation  of  the  Salon,  ami  her 
former  lover,  an  Apache,  cuts  it  to  ribbons. 
I'liul,  however,  still  with  Joline  as  model, 
paints   other    pictures,    and    with    each    his 

fame  grow-.  At  last  he  is  commissioned 
to  paint  the  '  Madonna  of  the  Rose-bush," 
and  he  goes  to  the  monastery  with  Joline. 

They  trick  the  monks  into  allowing 
Joline  to  enter  the  garden  by  dressing  her 
as  a  boy.  Once  inside,  she  puts  on  the 
robes  of  the  Madonna,  and  poses  beside 
the  bush.  Brother  Augustine,  one  of  the 
monks,  sees  her,  and,  believing  her  a 
\  i -ion,  faints,  while  Pavi  and  Joline  hurry 
away.  But  the  bush  blooms  and  the  entire 
village  hails  the  vision  as  another  miracle. 
Joline,  conscience-smitten,  goes  to  the 
prior  and  confesses  her  part  in  the  trick. 
The  prior  shows  her  the  blooming  bush, 
places  a  rose  from  it  in  her  hand,  and  her 
soul  awakes.  She  leaves  Paul,  and  wanders 
a  way  alone. 

Paul  searches  for  her,  but  in  vain.  Then 
the  war  comes;  the  American  troops  go  to 
France;  Paul  enlists,  and  Joline,  as  a  Red- 
Cross  nurse,  saves  him  in  No  Man's  Land. 
She  nurses  him  back  to  health  and  they 
are  married. 

The  critic  closes  his  review  by  the  terse 
statement : 

Altogether,  "Revelation"  is  a  truly  great 
picture,  one  of  the  best  ever  screened. 


HOW  AIR-FIGHTING  HAS  REVIVED 
THE   DUELLO 


BY  one  of  those  curious  paradoxes 
that  sometimes  occur  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  diverse  elements  that  combine 
to  make  up  our  modern  civilization,  the 
aeroplane,  the  last  word  in  man's  progress 
toward  mechanical  perfection,  has  by  its 
adaptation  to  the  uses  of  war  revived  a 
practically  obsolete  custom  of  medieval 
origin,  the  duel.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
century  this  ancient  practise  of  the  days  of 
chivalry  has  become  a  matter  of  every-day 
occurrence  along  the  various  battle-fronts 
in  France  and  Italy.  An  interesting  article 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  by  Edwin  C.  Hill, 
has  this  to  say  of  this  reversion  to  the 
methods  of  our  forefathers : 

The  duel  triumphs  over  edicts  of  State 
and  anathemas  of  the  Church.  In  one 
century  it  is  plainly  ridiculous.  In  another 
it  seems  godlike.  It  survives  against  rea- 
son and  policy  because  it  functions  the 
inherent  and  irrepressible  passion  of  men 
to  right  wrongs,  achieve  justice,  prove 
vanity,  attain  glory,  accomplish  revenge, 
at  hand  grips. 

Kings  and  cardinals  have  sent  fine 
fellows  to  the  gibbet  because  of  it.  Popes 
have  leveled  the  terrors  of  hell  against  it. 
Good  officers,  cashiered,  have  ended  in  the 
gutter  because  they  would  play  at  it. 
Since  Louis  XIV.  civilization  has  labeled 
it  murder.  It  made  little  difference  in  the 
sweep  of  time. 

Force,  all  the  powers  of  law  and  re- 
ligion, could  not  abolish  it.  Ridicule  was 
more  effective,  but  not  abolitionary. 
Boulanger  lost  his  chance  to  be  another 
Napoleon  because   he   was   foolish  enough 


to  gel    himself  pinked   by  an  ordinary  fel- 
low.     Thereafter    the    French    duel    w.. 
thing  to  laugh  about   for  thirty   \ear>. 

Nobody  laugh-,  nowadays.  The  code 
duello  is  practised  in  the  air.  Men  ;. 
each  other  above  the  cloud-,  a-  eaglet 
fight,  and  the  very  in-line!  which  authority 
sought  to  stamp  out  is  now  lauded  by 
authority    as    the    noblest    expression    of 

courage. 

"Good  duelist,  bad  soldier,"  said  the 
great      Napoleon       senieniioudy.         Joffre 

pinned  the  War-Cross  upon  the  breast  of 
a  twentieth  -  century  duelist  who  had 
proved  at  10,(XM)  feet  above  the  trenches 
that  a  good  duelist  is  France's  best  soldier. 
Old  Wellington  knew  better  than  the  man 
he  beat  at  Waterloo.  "A  little  dueling 
now  and  then  doesn't  hurt  the  Hussa 
said  the  Iron  Duke  when  the  Prime 
Regent  consulted  him  about  punishments. 
Wellington  had  been  out  himself. 

Possibly  Buckle  had  the  feel  of  it— the 
sense  of  its  potential  value.  To  this  big 
brain  dueling  was  obviously  a  develop- 
ment of  chivalry,  as  chivalry  was  a  phase 
of  the  protective  spirit.  The  flying  fighters 
of  France,  of  Pmgland,  of  Italy,  of  the 
United  States,  yes,  even  of  Germany 
(tho  the  German  code  has  little  of  chivalry 
in  it),  duel  to-day  as  the  jackboot ed 
swashbucklers  of  the  thirteenth  Louis 
fought  out  their  quarrels  in  the  Place 
Royale. 

What  was  Guynemer  but  a  d'Artagnan? 
Bishop,  of  the  British  Flying  Corps,  is 
another  Athos — happily  survived.  Boelke 
was  a  Teuton  De  Wardes.  The  fatal  en- 
counters high  above  Flanders  and  Picardy 
that  have  thrilled  the  world  for  three  years 
and  more  are  simply  the  modern  expression 
of  the  ineradicable  thirst  of  men  for  per- 
sonal combat. 

The  thing  will  not  die  out.  Two  thou- 
sand years  ago  Caesar's  legionaries  looked 
on  with  amusement  and  contempt  while 
Germans  in  the  Teutonic  forests  met  in 
an  atmosphere  of  judicial  and  religious 
mummery  and  banged  each  other  over 
their  thick  heads  to  prove  the  right.  As 
far  back  as  that  it  was  Teutonic  doctrine 
that  a  just  God's  providence  must  favor 
the  juster  cause  in  private  combat.  Silly, 
of  course,  but  all  Europe  adored  the 
notion  for  centuries. 

The  wager  of  battle  survived  every  at- 
tack save  that  of  laughter.  A  century 
before  Columbus  sent  a  queen  to  the  pawn- 
broker's an  Italian  lady  complained  of  a 
blazing  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  called  after  hours.  They  gave 
the  poor  fellow  a  sword  and  set  him  against 
a  bravo.  Naturally  he  left  the  world  in 
haste.  Then  the  rascally  sneak  that  had 
imposed  upon  the  lady  confessed  his  fault. 
Dueling  was  in  poor  grace  for  a  century 
or  two. 

But  always  it  has  revived  in  some  form 
or  other  to  give  it  heroism  or  dignity. 
Queen  Anne's  gentlemen  fought  all  over 
the  shop.  We  know  what  a  trial  it  was 
to  Richelieu  and  how  that  eminent  states- 
man shocked  the  noblesse  out  of  the  habit. 
Two  hundred  years  later  it  turned  up  in 
republican  France  to  make  meat  for 
feuilletonists. 

We  have  our  own  tragedy  of  Weehawken. 
Probably  there  has  not  been  a  year  out  of 
the  calendar  when  hot-blooded,  hot- 
headed gentlemen  have  not  settled  their 
differences  with  rapier  or  pistol  in  some 
corner  of  this  commercialized  world. 
The  point  is  that  dueling  and  the  code 
duello  have  again  become  honorable  and 
heroic  things  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Tt  is 
not  called  dueling,  these  Homeric  combats 
of  the  French  or  the  English  against   the 
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"In  a  Mahogany  Forest  of  Africa  " 


CHROUGH  the  dense  mahogany  forests  in  the  Gold  Coast  country  of 
West  Africa,  the  huge  twenty-thousand-pound  logs  were  formerly 
dragged  to  the  inland  streams  by  native  labor — a  hundred  sweating 
black  men  to  each  log.  No  roads — mere  trails  winding  through  rough, 
hilly  country  densely  matted  with  tropical  growth.  But  the  "CATERPILLAR" 
Tractor  mastered  these  primitive  conditions — hauling  great  log-trains  dozens 


of  miles  to  the  seacoast,  in  a  cheaper  and  surer  fashion. 


Time  after  time,  just  such  severe  jobs  have 
been  handled  by  the  "CATERPILLAR" 
I  Tractor,  hauling  the  products  of  mine,  field 
and  forest,  and  bringing  the  outposts  of  civi- 
lization into  close  contact  with  the  world's 
markets. 

Primarily  designed  for  Agriculture,  the 
"CATERPILLAR"  Tractor  for  over  a 
dozen  years  has  proved  supreme  in  every 
branch  of  general  farming  work  in  thirty- 
five  different  countries. 

It  was  not  produced  in  response  to  urgent 


military  necessity,  yet  its  performance  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe  has  astounded  the 
world. 

There  is  but  one  " Caterpillar"— Holt 
builds  it.  The  name  "Caterpillar"  is 
the  exclusive  registered  trade-mark  of 
The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Stock- 
ton, California,  and  Peoria,  Illinois.  It 
stands  alone  by  name,  quality  and  record 
for  successful  performance. 

Catalog  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
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A  New  Book  That  Shows 
Correct  English  at  a  Glance 


Just  Published— A  New  Idea  in  Helps  for  the  Busy 
Business  Man  in  the  Shape  of  a  Compact  Book,  Vest- 
Pocket  Size,  that  will  Answer  the  Most  Perplexing  Ques- 
tions in  English  Grammar  Simply  and  Immediately. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

BT  JAMES  A.  HENNESY 

This  wonderful  little  book,  which  is  literally  packed 
with  just  the  information  you  want,  covers  all  the  more 
important  rules  of  grammar,  the  errors  most  frequently 
made  in  speech  and  writing,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
vexed  questions  of  usage   that  confuse  us  all  at  times. 

Just  the  Book  for  the  Busy  Worker 

For  those  who  are  in  a  hurry,  or  who  have  not  the  time  to 
devote  to  hunting  through  more  pretentious  works.it  will 
come  as  a  godsend.  To  the  man  of  business,  the  speaker, 
writer,  stenographer,  correspondent,  etc.,  it  will  prove 
an  invaluable  aid.  With  it  in  your  pocket  you  can 
avoid  all  the  ordinary  mistakes  in  speaking  or  writing. 
Cloth,  S?4  x  3  inches,  35  cents;  Full  Leather,  65  cents. 
Postage  2  cents  additional. 

Funk  &  Wagnalb  Company.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Patent  Your  Ideas! 

Books  "What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent"  sent  free.  *Send  rough 

sketch  for  free  report  regarding  patentability. 
CHANDLEE  ft  CHANDLEE.  4397th  St.  Washington,  0.  C 


SAFEGUARD 
Your Children 
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German*  along  the  air  roads.     It   is,  how* 
ever,  the  tact. 

Quynemer  died  that  way.  Guynemi 
notorious  assailant  was  challenged  and 
deatrqyed  bj  Guynemer'a  friend.  Boelke, 
a  savage  duelist,  without  bowels  of  com- 
passion, as  lie  proved  in  letter*  to  his  own 
family,  died  in  a  duel.  < 'ajitain  Ball,  the 
great  British  •act."  finished  with  life  when 
he  encountered  a  Teuton  dawk  that  had 
pursued  him  tor  months.  One  of  the  most 
•  \|wrt  of  Brit  in!)  flier>  wat-  killed  in  an 
air-duel  by  a  German  whom  lie  had  in- 
sulted in  a  Merlin  beer-garden  two  yean 
before  Germany  set  fire  to  the  world. 

Individual    combats,    as    such,   are    not 

officially  recognized  by  those  in  command 
of  ihe  apposing  armies,  yet  ■while  official- 
dom frowns  at  the  mention  of  the  word 
"duel"  it  tacitly  recognises  the  custom 
That  these  encounters  are  duels  and  noth- 
ing else  the  writer  shows  very  clearly. 

Boelke,  the  German,  in  forty  air-fights 
fought,  it  is  said,  ten  duels  with  men  he 
had  challenged  or  been  challenged  by.  In 
more  than  one  encounter  he  escaped  be> 
cause  his  antagonists  played  1he  game  ac- 
cording to  the  old  chivalric  rules.  Boelke 
had  no  use  for  these  rules. 

The  duel  lives.  Augustus  Poet,  of  the 
Aero  dub,  just  back  from  Prance,  found 
Prance  thrilled  by  tales  of  personal  com- 
bat in  the  air — combat  deliberately  ar- 
ranged for  by  rival  heroes  jealous,  it  may 
have  been,  of  the  fame  of  the  others' 
prowess;  anxious,  certainly,  to  rid  their 
side  of  tenable  foes. 

Innumerable  duels  have  been  hinted  at 
in  the  condensed  dispatches.  More  and 
more  air-fighting  has  resolved  itself  into 
combats  by  squadrons  and  small  fleets- 
"flights" — in  which  a  dozen  or  twenty 
machines  on  a  side  will  gain  contact  after 
complicated  maneuverings.  But  duels 
have  not  been  stopt  nor  are  they  likely 
to  be  so  long  as  men  remain  what  they  are. 

Early  in  1913  a  I'russian  officer  ogled 
an  Englishwoman  in  the  most  celebrated 
beer-garden  of  Berlin.  An  English  civilian 
rebuked  him  quietly  for  this  ofifensiveness, 
and  then  for  excellent  reasons  slapped 
the  Prussian's  face.  There  was  a  great 
flurry  and  to  do,  but  for  political  reasons 
(the  Germans  knowing  what  they  knew) 
a  duel  was  made  impossible  and  the 
Englishman  returned  to  his  oVn  home. 

When  the  war  began  the  Prussian  officer 
in  infantry  service  learned  that  the  En- 
glishman was  a  flying  man  in  the  British 
forces.  He  managed  to  get  himself 
transferred  to  aviation,  moved  by  frhe  one 
obsessive  thought  of  finding  that  English- 
man some  day  and  killing  him. 

For  two  years,  each  flying  his  course, 
they  missed  contact,  but  it  was  observed 
that  the  Prussian  before  attacking  an 
Ally  machine  invariably  took  extra  risks 
by  close-flying  and  by  taking  time  to  scru- 
tinize carefully  the  features  of  the  enemy 
pilot.  He  killed,  when  he  could,  without 
heat.  From  time  to  time,  flying  over 
British  camps,  he  dropt  his  card  with 
provocative  and  insulting  comments  ad- 
chest  to  the  Englishman  he  was  hunting 
the  air  for.  They  met  in  191o  above  the 
Somme.     Both  were  killed. 

There  are  other  such  stories,  doubtless, 
in  the  annals  of  English  Hying,  but  the 
English  are  close  -  mouthed  about  their 
air-exploits.  They  are  averse  to  revealing 
their  own  triumphs  or  the  successes  of 
the  Roche.  The  French  are  franker.  We, 
it  now  appears,  are  following  the  custom 
of   the   French.      It    was   revealed   officially 
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ANY  of  our  dealers  are 
assuring  their  custom- 
ers of  not  less  than  20  miles 
to  a  gallon  of  gasoline  in  the 


new  Hupmobile. 

Records  of  individual  owners 
with  The  Comfort  Car  are  run- 


ning far  above  that  figure. 


Wonderful  riding  ease,  splen- 


did steadiness  and  pick-up, 
and  abundant  power  are 
accompanied    in    the    new 


Hupmobile  by  the  gratify- 


ing certainty  of  marked  econ- 
omy, not  only  in  gasoline  but 
in  tire-mileage. 
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Seritl    No.    9500b. 
.Genera]    Electric  Cc  Bldg,#89. 
'Contract  No.   1051. 
iii^Schcnectady  ,   N.Y.    Date    4/13/17 


■ 


The  Interior  of  an  Austin  Standard  No.  3  Factory-Building  as  Built  for  The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Austin  Standard  Factory-Buildings 
Complete  in  Thirty  Working-Days 


Exterior  of  the  General  Electric  Building 
shown  above. 


No.  3  Exterior  as  used  by  the  Standard 
Equip.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Austin  motto — "Results,  Xot 
Excuses." 

The  Austin  record — "120,000  Square 
Feet  on  One  Job  in  30  Working- 
Days;  540,000  Square  Feet  in  55 
Calendar  Days." 


IN  thirty  working-days/rora 
date  of  order  The  Austin 
Company  will  turn  over  to 
you,  under  a  penalty-and- 
bonus  contract,  any  reason- 
able amount  of  No.  3  floor 
space  like  that  shown  above 
— a  completed  building  on 
your  property,  broom-clean 
and  windows  washed — ready 
for  useful  occupancy. 

Materials  Now  Ready 

The  Austin  Companyowns 
outright  and  holds  for  your 
order,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
all  the  structural  steel  and 
essential  materials  required 
to  erect  eleven  thousand 
lineal  feet  of  the  No.  3  type 
of  the  Austin  Standard  Fac- 
tory-Building shown  above. 


These  materials,  located  at 
strategic  points  throughout 
the  Eastern  section  of  the 
country,  are  ready  for  imme- 
diate shipment  from  stock. 

At  a  Definite  Price 

The  Austin  30-day  Stand- 
ard Building  contract  pro- 
vides for  a  definite  lump-sum 
price  for  the  completed  build- 
ing. You  know  what  the 
final  cost  will  be  before  a 
shovelful  of  earth  is  turned. 

How  many  feet  of  Austin 
No.  3  Factory  do  you  need 
now?  A  wire  or  phone  call 
to  the  nearest  Austin  Com- 
pany office  will  start  a  ship- 
ment of  materials  at  once. 
Occupancy  guaranteed  in 
thirty  working-days. 


The  Austin  Company 

Industrial  Engineers 
and  Builders 


Recent  Customers — General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  The 
Curtiss  Aeroplane  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Nordyke  &  Marmon,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Peters  Chocolate  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y.;  American  Engineering 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  American  Refractories  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
The  U.  S.  Government. 

THE    AUSTIN    COMPANY 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders  (1) 


Cleveland — 16112  Euclid  Avenue,  Eddy  4500 
Pittsburgh — House  Building,  Court  1993 


Detroit — -Penobscot  Bldg.,  Cherry  |4ft6 
Indianapolis— Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  Main  64-'S 
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7  Miles  in  Service — 2  Miles  in  Stock 
Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment 


BUILT  now  and  in  service,  there  No.  4  is  a  well-lighted  and  ven- 

are    seven    miles    of  Austin  tilated     saw-tooth     building    with 

Standard  Factory-Buildings.  With  columns  spaced  20x30  feet.   Ready 

the    complete     materials    for    two  in  60  working-days, 
miles  of  standard  building  now  in 


stock,  the  Austin  Company  stands 
ready  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment and  produce  a  building  com- 
plete in  record  time. 


Nos.  5,  6  and  7  are  heavy-ma- 
chine shops  and  foundries,  with 
traveling  cranes  and  monitors. 
Built  in  60  working-days. 


Other  Austin   Standards 

No.  1  Factory-Building  is  60  feet 
wide  with  one  row  of  columns,  and 
no  monitor.  It  can  be  used  for 
light  machine-work  or  storage. 
Erected  complete,  any  reasonable      Special    Building    and    Equip- 


No.  8  is  a  heavy  mill-type  build- 
ing of  steel  and  timber,  and  No.  9 
is  a  flat-slab,  re-inforced  concrete, 
fireproof  building.  These  take 
longer  time. 


length,  in  30  working-days. 

No.  2.  Standard  is  90  feet  wide 
with  two  rows  of  columns,  and  a 
monitor  to  give  good  light  and  air. 
This  building  can  also  have  a  crane- 
way,  if  desired.  It  is  used  for 
light-foundry  and  heavy-machine 
and  erecting-shop  work.  Built  in 
30  working-days. 


ment   Work 

The  Engineering  and  Construction 
Departments  of  the  Austin  Company 
are  equipped  to  study  your  individual 
problems  and  make  direct  or  revised 
application  of  Austin  Standard  Buildings. 
In  addition  to  these  building  operations, 
the  Austin  Company  is  prepared  to  de- 
sign, purchase  and  completely  install  the 
heating,  plumbing,  electrical  and  me- 
chanical equipment. 


Austin  Standard  Factory-Buildings  and  the  facilities  of  the  Austin 
Engineering,  Construction  and  Equipment  Departments  for  handling 
special  work  are  all  described  in  detail  in  the  Austin  Book  of  Buildings, 
which  will  be  sent  to  you  on  application  to  the  Austin  office  nearest  the 
proposed  work. 

THE    AUSTIN    COMPANY 

Industrial  Engineers   and  Builders 

New  York— 217  Broadway,  Barclay  8886  Philadelphia— Bulletin  Bldg..  Spruce  uoi 

Washir.jr'-on — 1313  H  St.  X.  W..  Franklin  6420 


Possible  variation  of  Austin  No.  3  heavy' 
machine  or  ordnance  work. 


Possible  variation  for  covering  large  areas. 

Austin  record  540,000  square  feet 

in  55  days. 


Brief  Speci 

fications   for 

No.  3  Standard 

Concrete  Foundations 

Concrete.  Wood  or 

Brick  Side-Walls 

Asphalt   Block   Floor 

Structural-Steel  Frame 

(as  desired) 

Steel-Sash 

2"  x  6"  Wood  Roof    on 

Factory- Ribbed  Glass 

6"x  12"    vcllow    pine 

Two    Coats    of   White 

purlins  or  Gvpsum  or 

Paint 

Cement  Tile  on  steel 

4-Plv  Tar  and  Gravel 

purlins 

Roof 

Sash  Operators 

The  Austin  Company 

Industrial  Engineers 
and   Builders 
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ih.   other  ilit>   thai  <>m   of  l*rinceton\s 
. -t    athletic    i  Hobej     Baker, 

liail   -hot  down  a  German   plane  in  a  lianl- 

lollglll     (lllfl. 

Tin  new  code  duello  of  the  air,  thrilling 
Ik r  it  age  of  the  bad  old  oenturies,  ha>  its 
n  cognized,  defined  provisions.  These  are 
always  observed  bj  the  French  and  bj  the 
Kugliah,  tho  of  ten  scorned  bj  the  Germans, 
an  Boelke's  ease  proves.  It  Lb  applied 
w  Inn  great  identities  appear. 

The  Germans  develop  eagles  that  seem 
unconquerable,  men  thai  oounl  their  vic- 
tims by  the  score.  The  French  breed  air- 
lighters  that  arc  hated  individually  l»\  the 
Boches,  who  arc  pursued  individually. 
This  is  true  with  the  English. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  military  policy 
to  search oul  and  destroy  individuals,  each 
as  dangerous  as  an  armj  corps.  More- 
oxer,  a  sort   of  splendid  jealousy  develops. 

Boolke  resents  the  greatness  of  Guynemer. 
It  becomes  his  or  another  German's  ob- 
session to  find  and  kill  this  troublesome 
rival.  Conditions  therefore  have  made 
for  individual  combat. 

With  insolent  daring  these  supermen 
challenge  each  other.  From  pin-point 
height  a  German  plane  drops  a  card  of 
challenge  upon  a  French  or  British  camp, 
or  an  Ally  aviator,  swooping  over  the 
German  lines,  flutters  down  the  dare 
direct.  So  acutely  do  these  men  observe 
that  the  actual  lines  of  individual  planes 
are  perfectly  recognizable.  Two  French- 
men and  an  Englishman  pursued  the 
celebrated  von  Kichthofen  for  a  year  before 
a  Frenchman  ended  him.  Guynemer  won 
a  score  of  such  duels  before  his  time  came. 
Opportunities  for  these  combats  were 
deliberately  made.  . 

The  writer  then  quotes  from  The  Prince- 
ton Alumni  Weekly  a  story  which  came 
from  ('apt.  Charles  J.  Biddle,  of  "the 
aviation  service  in  France,  to  a  friend  in 
this  cotlutry,  who  contributed  it  to  that 
.periodical,  with  the  tale  of  how  Guynemer 
was  avenged  in  another  spectacular  aerial 
combat.      Here  is  the  account: 

He  (Guynemer)  and  another  officer 
went  out  on  Tuesday  morning  to  hunt  the 
Hun.  They  were  Hying  fairly  high, 
somewhere  around  1  (),()()()  feet,  I  think,  and 
(luynemer  went  down  a  little  way  to  at- 
tack a  biplane,  while  the  lieutenant  who 
was  with  him  stayed  up  to  protect  his 
rear. 

About  that  time  eight  Boche  monoplane 
machines  put  in  an  appearance  and  the 
lieutenant  was  busy  trying  to  worry 
them  and  keep  them  from  going  down  to 
the  captain.  He  succeeded,  and  none  of 
the  Boches  dived  down,  but  in  the  general 
mix-up  he  lost  track  of  Guynemer  and 
he  has  not  been  heard  from  since. 

The  loss  of  this  man  is  very  great,  as  he 
was  by  all  odds  the  greatest  aviator  and 
individual  fighter  the  war  has  produced. 

As  1  have  already  written  you,  he  was 
very  small  and  of  frail  appearance.  I 
believe  his  health  was  very  far  from  good, 
and  the  high  altitudes  sometimes  made 
him  so  sick  he  had  to  come  down.  He 
would  fly  for  a  week  and  then  go  away  for 
a  rest,  as  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  any  more. 

In  the  course  of  several  hundred  fights 
he  had  been  shot  down  seven  times  and 
twice  wounded.  To  keep  at  it  under  such 
circumstances  and  after  all  he  had  gone 
through,  a  man's  heart  has  to  be  in  the 
right  place.  He  certainly  deserved  to  live 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace,  and  oue  hates 
to  see  a  man  like  that  get  it.     Long  im- 


munity brwds  a  contempt  of  danger, 
which  i-  probftblj  1 1.<  greatest  danger  of  all. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  gallant  Guyne- 
mer   »u>    hnallv     killed     ill    a    cloud-bat  I  le 

with  German  machines.  His  bodj  ww 
found  later  lying   l>.\    a   French   roadside. 

Natural!]  t  lit-  de-ire  for  revenge  was 
aroused  in  the  hearts  of  French  aviators, 
and    thev     gel    out    as    one    man    to    get     the 

German  flier  credited  with  Guynemer's 
death.  How  this  airman's  downfall  was 
accomplished  is  graphically  reported  by 
Captain  Middle: 

One  of  our  cracks  got  square  the  other 

day  with  the  man  who  is  reported  to  have 
killed  Guynemer.  This  German  was  a 
captain  and  observer  in  a  biplane.  The 
observer  is  the  man  who  handles  the  mov- 
able machine  gun  in  a  biplane. 

The  Bocht  machine  had  flown  from  far 
b.  hind  our  lines  to  take  pictures,  but 
was  very  high,  over  20. (KM*  feet,  probably 
relying  largely  upon  his  height  for  pro- 
tection, for  an  ordinary  lighting  plane 
will  not  go  that  high.  Our  man,  who  is 
very  expert  and  who  has  been  a  pilot  for 
a  long  time,  was  in  a  particularly  powerful 
machine,  and  was  the  only  one  who  saw  the 
Boche  who  could  get  up  to  him. 

He  climbed  tip  under  and  behind  his 
tail.  Every  time  the  Boche  pilot  would 
try  to  turn  in  order  to  give  his  gunner 
a  shot  the  Frenchman  would  slide  around 
also,  always  keeping  the  Hun's  own  tail 
between  himself  and  the  machine-gunner 
so  that  the  latter  could  not  shoot  without 
shooting  away  his  own  controls. 

In  this  manner  he  got  right  on  top  of  the 
Boche  and  at  the  first  salvo  put  his  ma- 
chine gun  out  of  business  and  probably  hit 
the  gunner,  that  is,  the  captain  who  is 
supposed  to  have  shot  Guynemer.  After 
that  there  was  nothing  to  it.  The  second 
dose  the  Frenchman  gave  him  cut  away 
the  supports  of  the  wings  on  one  side  so 
that  they  came  out  of  position.  The 
Hun  flopped  over  on  his  back  and  Guyne- 
mer's supposed  slayer  fell  out  of  his 
machine,  taking  a  nice  little  tumble  of 
20,000  feet, 

The  machine  and  pilot  tumbled  end 
over  end,  and  as  they  went  by  a  number 
of  French  machines  waiting  below,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  get  up,  amused  them- 
selves by  taking  pot  shots  at  them. 

The  writer  in  The  Sun  concludes  with 
some  statistics  regarding  the  number  of 
victories  credited  to  certain  well-known 
airmen,   German  and  /'.lied.     He  says: 

This  is  a  story  of  hundreds  springing 
from  the  new  code  duello  of  the  air.  '"Fan- 
tomas,"  a  noted  German  flier,  identified 
as  a  bicycle-rider  who  often  took  part 
in  the  six-day  contests  here  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  was  shot  to  death  by  a 
Frenchman  in  a  duel.  The  best  of  every 
service  have  ended  that  way,  some  of  the 
German  victims  being  Lieut.  Werner  Moss, 
of  Crefeld,  with  47  machines  to  his  credit; 
Captain  Boelke,  with  40;  Lieutenant 
Wolf,  with  'Mi,  and  Lieutenant  Schafer, 
with  30. 

Xungessor  survives  among  the  greatest 
of  the  French.  Lufbery,  a  major  now  in 
the  American  service  with  William  Thaw, 
is  nearing  the  20  mark. 

Man's  desire  to  fight  it  out  with  his 
dearest  enemy  does  not  change.  Achilles 
pursuing  Hector  around  the  walls  of  Troy 
is  simply  Nungessor  seeking  Immelman 
among  the  clouds. 
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Far   know  hiw   ii   i*   yourself.       When 
you  were  "  hoy  of  ten  or  twehu     Cupid 
drawn  i*>>  exact  imaginary  hue,  as  doe*  //„ 
In, i  ,i  h,  n  ii  separate*  youth  from  maturity 
I/mi  had  <i  sweetheart.     A  new  girl  catm  to 
school,  nnil  beeaust  her  shining  pigtail* 
tied  with  red  notion*  oml  beeaust  her  dancing 
brown  eye*  rested  on  you  with  shy  ink 
you  straightway  fell  hunt  our  heels  in  to,, 
with    hi  r.     After    school    yon    said,    "/'w 
going  home  your  way,"   not  knowing  which 
way  she  was  going,  and  you  thrust  into  hi, 
chubby   little   hand   the   blue   celluloid  ring, 
twisted   in    three   coil*   like  a   snake,    which 
you  hml  got  ot  noon   with  n  penny's  north 
of    white    paraffin    gum.     The    other    boy 
yelled   to   you,    "Come  on   ii  ml   play  Anti- 
Over,"   but   you   --«iiil,   "G'wan,   I've  got  to 
hurry    home    oml    get    in    the    wood."      Tht 
other  girls  sharpened  their  fingers  at  you  and 
screamed,  "Johnny  and  Mary,  Johnny  and 
Mary,"  with  childish    maliciousness.     Thin 
the  boys  took  it  up,  and  run  on  ahead  of  yon. 
and   wrote  "Johnny  and   Mary"  in  brown 
and   yellow   chalk   on    the   board   sidewalks. 
But  nil  the  vhile  you  Muck  close  to  the  new 
girl,  and  she  prattled  to  you  of  big  sister  oml 
little  brother  and  />n />o   oml    mama   and   the 
wonders   of  the   town    they   had   come  from. 
That  is  Childhood's  Courtship. 

Which  of  us  can  not  turn  back  the  pages 
of  time  and  recall  incidents  of  his  or  her 
own  schooldays  with  a  startling  faniily 
resemblance  to  this  Aery  human  descrip- 
tion by  a  writer  in  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
forming  part  of  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Laura  Frazer,  of  Hannibal,  Missouri. 
scene  of  Tom  Sawyer's  immortal  adven- 
tures, who  now  informs  us  that  she  was  the 
original  of  Becky  Thatcher,  the  charming 
little  maiden  who  captured  Tom's  heart  in 
that  captivating  history?  Here  is  the 
old  lady's  confession,  for  she  is  an  old  lady 
now,  albeit  winsome  and  charming  still, 
in  her  own  words: 

"Yes,  I  was  the  Becky  Thatcher  of  Mr. 
Clemens's  book,"  Mrs.  Frazer  said  the 
other  day  as  she  sat  in  the  big  second- 
floor  front  parlor  of  the  old-time  man- 
sion in  Hannibal,  which  is  now  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless.  Mrs.  Frazer  is  the 
matron  of  the  hoiue. 

"Of  course  I  suspected  it  when  I  fir>t 
read  the  'Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer," 
she  went  on.  "There  were  so  many  in- 
cidents which  I  recalled  as  happening 
to  Sam  Clemens  and  myself  that  I  felt 
he  had  drawn  a  picture  of  his  memory 
of  me  in  the  character  of  Judge  Thatcher's 
little  daughter.  But  I  never  confided 
my  belief  to  any  one.  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  presumption  to  take  the  honor  to 
myself. 

"There  were  other  women  who  had  no 
such  scruples — some  of  them  right  here 
in  Hannibal — and  they  attempted  t<> 
gain  a  little  reflected  notoriety  by  as- 
serting that  thev  were  the  prototypes  of 
the  character.  When  Albert  Bigelovv 
Paine,  Mr.  Clemens's  biographer,  gath- 
ered the  material  for  his  life  of  the  au- 
thor he  found  no  fewer  than  twenty-live 
women  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  each 
of  whom  declared  she  was  Becky  Thatcher. 
but  he  settled  the  controversy  for  all 
time  on  Mr.  Clemens's  authority  when 
the  biography  was  published.  In  i< 
you    will    find    that    Becky     Thatcher   was 
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Nettleton  Shoes  for  Spring  crown 
forty  years  of  uncommon  success  in 
making  gentlemen's  shoes. 

The  carefully  designed  lines  of 
Nettleton  shoes  follow  the  foot  with 
the  same  close  comfort  with  which 
a  good  glove  clasps  the  hand. 
Nettleton  shoes  comprise  every 
grace  of  supreme  beauty  and  the 
conscious  realization  of  comfort. 


These,  plus  an  enormous  capacity 
to  resist  wear,  make  their  cost  a 
true  economy. 

The  Nettleton  dealer  in  your 
city  can  show  you  Nettleton  shoes 
in  a  variety  of  lasts  and  leathers  at 
prices  from  $10  the  pair  up. 
The  shoe  shown  above  is  our 
Ardsley,  number  49  in  tan,  number 
58  in  black. 


Nettleton  Military  Footwear  is  the  accepted  standard  of  U.  S.  Army  Officers. 

A.   E.  NETTLETON  CO..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Largest  Manufacturers  in  America  of  Men ' s  Fine  Shoes  Exclusively 
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Welding 

America's  metal  scrap-heap  holds  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  damaged  or  worn  castings  and  parts.  Vast 
quantities  of  the  discarded  material  could  have  been 
saved  by  modern  methods  of  welding,  using  Armco 
(American  Ingot)  Iron  as  the  welding  agent. 

Welding  with  Armco  Iron,  either  for  repair  work  or  new  construc- 
tion, means  economy  of  time,  labor,  and  materials. 

Armco  Iron's  melting  point  is  uniform.  It  welds  more  quickly  and 
more  smoothly  than  any  other  welding  material,  and  the  joints 
have  the  maximum  strength  and  reliability. 

Armco  Iron  welding  material  is  extremely  useful  in  establishments 
where  repairs  are  made  on  steel  castings  for  industrial  and  marine 
construction.  Also  in  railroad  construction  and  repair  shops  for 
welding  cracks  in  locomotive  fire-boxes,  welding  in  place  new  side 
sheets,  repairing  worn  engine  wheels,  etc.  It  is  used  extensively  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  barrels,  grave  vaults,  pressure 
tanks,  and  innumerable  other  metal  products. 

The  welding  quality  of  Armco  Iron  sheets  and  plates  is  of  great 
advantage  in  making  various  welded  articles  with  or  without  the  use 
of  additional  welding  material  or  flux.  Leading  stove  manufacturers 
use  Armco  Iron  polished  sheets,  welded  directly  together. 

Take  up  your  welding  problems  directly  with  our  welding  depart- 
ment.   We'll  give  you  the  facts  and  the  reasons.  Write  today. 


PAGE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 

M  ones  sen ,  Pa. ,  are  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  Armco  Iron 
Wire  for  welding  and  electrical 
purposes.  They  ;arry  an  ample 
stock  of  Armco  Iron  Welding 
Wire,  16  to  8  gauge,  and  Armco 
Iron  Welding  RodB,  \  inch  to  % 
inch  in  diameter. 
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The  trade  mark  ARMCO  carries 
the  assurance  that  iron  bearing 
that  mark  is  manufactured  by 
The  American  Rolling  Mill  Com- 
pany, with  the  skill,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  associated  with  its 
products,  andhencecanbedepend- 
ed  upon  to  possess  in  the  highest 
degree  the  merit  claimed  for  it. 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 

DEPARTMENT   914,  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 
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Laura  Hawkins,  which  was  my  mai<l<  n 
name. 

"We  were  boy  and  girl  sweethearts, 
Sam  Clemens  and  I,"  Mrs.  Frazer  said 
with  a  gentle  little  laugh. 

It  was  seventy  years  ago  thai  her  friend- 
ship with  Mark  Twain  began,  and  her  hair 
is  gray.  But  her  heart  is  young,  and  she 
finds  in  her  work  of  mothering  the  twentv- 
flve  boys  and  girls  in  her  charge  the  secret 
of  defying  age.  On  this  particular  after- 
noon she  wore  black-and-white  striped 
silk,  the  effect  of  which  was  a  soft  gray  to 
match  her  hair,  and  her  placid  face  was 
lighted   with  smiles  of  reminiscence. 

"Children  are  wholly  unartificial,  you 
know,"  she  explained.  "They  do  not 
learn  to  conceal  their  feelings  until  they 
begin  to  grow  up.  The  courtship  of 
childhood,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  pref- 
erence and  of  comradeship.  I  liked  Sam 
better  than  the  other  boys,  and  he  liked 
me  better  than  the  other  girls,  and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  it." 

To  see  this  lady  of  old  Missouri  telling  of 
her  far-off  childhood,  the  interviewer  goes 
on  to  say,  would  bring  back  instinctively 
to  the  mind  of  even'  lover  of  Mark  Twain 
the  description  he  penned  of  her  as  a  child 
in  the  sleepy  village  on  the  Mississippi: 

"A  lovely  little  blue-eyed  creature  with 
yellow  hair  plaited  into  two  long  tails, 
white  summer  frock  and  embroidered 
pantalettes.  ...  He  worshiped  this  new 
angel  with  furtive  eye  until  he  saw  that 
she  had  discovered  him;  then  he  pretended 
he  did  not  know  she  was  present,  and 
began  to  "show  off'  in  all  sorts  of  absurd 
boyish  ways,  in  order  to  win  her  ad- 
miration." 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter,  we  are 
assured,  to  realize  that  the  speaker's 
gentle  face  was  once  round  and  rosy,  and 
that  the  quiet,  gray  eyes  were  once  blue 
and  sparkling  and  the  silver  hair  of  the 
color  of  tine  gold. 

"I  must  have  been  six  or  seven  years 
old  when  we  moved  to  Hannibal,"  Mrs. 
Frazer  said.  "My  father  had  owned  a 
big  mill  and  a  store  and  a  plantation 
worked  by  many  negro  slaves  farther 
inland,  but  he  found  the  task  of  manag- 
ing all  too  heavy  for  him,  and  so  In- 
bought  a  home  in  Hannibal  and  was 
preparing  to  move  to  it  when  he  died. 
My  mother  left  the  mill  and  the  planta- 
tion in  the  hands  of  my  grown  brothers 
— I  was  one  of  ten  children,  by  the  way 
—and  came  to  Hannibal.  Our  house 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Hill  and  Main 
streets,  and  just  a  few  doors  west,  on 
Hill  Street,  lived  the  Clemens  family . 

"1  think  1  must  have  liked  Sam  Clem- 
ens the  very  first  time  I  saw  him.  He 
was  different  from  the  other  boys.  1 
didn't  know  then,  of  course,  what  it  was 
that  made  him  different,  but  afterward, 
when  my  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
its  people  grew\  I  realized  that  it  was 
his  natural  refinement.  He  played  hookey 
from  school,  he  cared  nothing  at  all  for 
his  books,  and  he  was  guilty  of  all  sorts 
of  mischievous  pranks,  just  as  Tom 
Sawyer  is  in  the  book,  but  I  never  heard 
a  coarse  word  from  him  in  all  our  child- 
hood acquaintance. 

"Hannibal  was  a  little  town  which 
hugged  the  steamboat  landing  in  those 
days.  If  you  will  go  down  through  the 
old  part  of  the  city  now  you  will  find  it 
much  as  it  was  when  I  was  a  child,  for 
the  quaint  old  weatherbeaten  buildings 
still   stand,    proving   how   thoroughly   the 


pione.r;  did  ilitir  work.  \\V  w.-nt  to 
school,  we  had  picnics,  we  explored  I  In 
big    cave      they    call    it     the    Mark    Twain 

<  !ave  now,  sou  know  ." 

In  response  to  a  query  as  to  whether  the 
story  of  the  two  children  being  lost  in  the 

cave  were  a  record  of  actual  fact,  Mi\ 
Frazer  replied  in  the  negative.  That  is 
part  of  the  fiction  pf  the  book,  but  the 
description  of  the  cave  is  real  enough — 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  older  persons 
always  went  with  us.  Usually  my  elder 
sister  and  Sam  ( 'lemens's  elder  sister,  who 
were  great  friends,  were  along  to  see  that 
we  didn't  get  lost  among  the  winding  pas- 
sages where  our  candles  lighted  up  the 
great  stalagmites  and  stalactites,  and  w  here 
water  was  dripping  from  the  -tone  roof 
overhead,  just  as  Mr.  Clemens  has  de- 
scribed it." 

Then  she  went  on  to  explain  thai  the 
"little  red  schoolhouse"  was  also  one  of 
the  great  humorist's  interpolations,  pic- 
turesque, but  non-existent  in  her  child- 
hood days  in  Hannibal. 

"In  those  days  we  had  only  private 
schools,"  Mrs.  Frazer  said.  "If  there 
were  public  schools  1  never  heard  of 
them.  The  first  school  I  went  to  was 
taught  by  Mr.  Cross,  who  had  canvassed 
the  town  and  obtained  perhaps  twenty- 
five  private  pupils  at  a  stated  price  for 
the  tuition  of  each.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  Mr.  Cross  charged,  but  when  I  was 
older  1  remember  that  a  young  woman 
teacher  opened  a  school  after  getting 
twenty-five  pupils  at  $25  each  for  the 
year's  tuition.  1  will  never  forget  that 
Mr.  Cross  did  not  belie  his  name,  how- 
ever, or  that  Sam  Clemens  wrote  a  bit 
of  doggerel  about  him." 

She  quoted  it  this  way: 

Cross  by  name  and  Cross  by  nature, 
Cross  hopped  out  of  an  Irish  potato. 

"The  schoolhouse  was  a  two-story  frame 
building  with  a  gallery  across  the  en- 
tire front,"  she  resumed.  "After  a  year 
together  in  that  school  Sam  and  I  went 
to  the  school  taught  by  Mrs.  Horr.  It 
was  then  he  used  to  write  notes  to  me 
and  bring  apples  to  school  and  put  them 
on  my  desk.  And  once,  as  a  punishment 
for  some  prank,  he  had  to  sit  with  the  girls 
and  occupied  a  vacant  seat  by  me.  He 
didn't  seem  to  mind  the  penalty  at  all," 
Mrs.  Frazer  added  with  another  laugh, 
"so  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  effective 
as  a  punishment  or  not. 

"We  hadn't  reached  the  dancing  age 
then,  but  we  went  to  many  'play  par- 
ties' together  and  romped  through  'do- 
ing to  Jerusalem,'  King  William  was 
King  George's  Son, '  and  'Green  Grow  the 
Rushes— O.'" 

She  then  told  of  the  causes  thai  led  to 
the  breaking  off  of  the  friendship  between 
the  two  families  and  brought  about  the 
parting  of  the  ways  for  Becky  and  Toin — 

"Judge  Clemens,  Sam's  father,  died 
and  left  the  family  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, and  Sam's  schooling  ended 
there.  He  began  work  in  the  printing- 
office  to  help  out,  and  when  he  was  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  he  left  Hannibal  to  go  to 
work  in  St.  Louis.  He  never  returned  to 
live,  but  he  visited  here  often  in  the  years 
that  followed." 

Mrs.  Frazer's  own  story  formed  the 
next  chapter  of  her  narrative.     A  young 


Worlds 
Record 
TIRES 


P-M  Cords   are 
the  tires  that  hold 
every  World's  Record 
from  '/}  of  a  mile  to  25 
miles.  And,  they  have 
won   every   6-day    Bi- 
cycle Race  for  severa 
years  past. 

Put  them  on  your  wheel  too. 

PMSKHAN 


•   CORD  TYREs 


will   make   good    tor   you,   same   as   they 
have  tor  the  Speed  Kings. 

Spencer,  Kramer,  McNaniara,  Spears 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  World's  Champions 
ride  these  tires  in  their  big  races.  They 
wouldn't  think  of  riding  any  other  tire 

And,  any  tire  that  will  stand  the  burn- 
ing-hot speed  of  World's  Championship 
racing — any  tire  that  day  after  day  can 
stand  the  hauling  and  mauling,  the  yank- 
ing and  jerking,  which  the  6-Day 
Racers  give  their  tires — is  certainly 
more  than  stout  enough  and 
more  than  active  enough  for  d^e 
hardest  kind  of  everyday  road 
work  you  can  give  it. 

Every  boy  who  wants  to  be  up- 
to-date  is  putting  P-M  Cords 
on  his  wheel.     No  other  tires 
are  made  the  same  way— by 
the  same  patented  process. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
the  new  P-M  Cords  with  the 
Stars  and  Bars  tread — a  patri- 
otic tread  that  is  making  a  big 
hit  everywhere.     Also 

SEND  FOR  CHAMPIONS' 
RECORD  BOOK 

containing  pictures  of  all  the 
Racers  and  their  records 
Book  also  contains  other  val- 
uable information  for  bicy- 
clists. Send  for  it— it'sFREF 
Indiana  Rubber  & 
Insulated  Wire  Co. 
1021  Pye  St.       Jonesboro,  lud 


Kennebec 
Canoes 

i  lit*  Sportson  model  can 
be  used  by  young  and  ol  I 
with  perfect  safety  on 
salt  water,  large  laki  - 
and  for  fly  fishing.  (Spon- 
son shown  here  is  equip 
ped  with  motor] 
Write  for  our 

FREE 

illustrated  catalog  of 
canvas  co^  eied  canoes 
and  rowboats, 

KENNEBEC  BOAT  &  CANOE  CO.,  5 


Waterville,  Me. 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electrical  and 

other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

b  une   of  the  best  aids  to  he&nn* 
No  cumbersome   wires,  no  bat* 
A    small,    compact  instrument  held 
AGAINST  the  ear     NOT   inserted. 
Reproduces  natural  voice  tones  very 
effectively;  no  "buzzing." 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklet  No.  17 
which  gives  full  particulars  of  our 

FREE   TRIAL  OFFER 


OPTICIAN 

Mfrs.   Surgical  Instruments  and  Electrical  Appliances 
520  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
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This  Car  for  Continuous  Service 

THE  part  the  automobile  now  is  called  upon 
to  perform  in  American  affairs   demands  a 
combination  of  qualities  somewhat  unusual. 

The  automobile  is  no  longer  merely  a  sup- 
plement to  other  carriers;  it  is  itself  a  most 
important  and  essential  means  of  transportation. 

As  such,  its  use  cannot  profitably  be  limited 
to  favorable  seasons;  it  must  serve  continuously 
and  economically  throughout  the  whole    year. 

Few  cars  so  successfully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  such  service  as  this  Oakland  Sensible 
Six  unit  body  Sedan. 

Quickly  alterable  from  a  closed  winter  car 
to  an  open  summer  model,  this  Sedan  has 
ample  power  for  town  or  country  usage  in  any 
season. 

The  carefully  made  and  finely  equipped  body 
is  unusually  roomy  and  comfortable;  it  is  very 
easy  to  enter  and  leave. 

Unique  construction  has  eliminated  all  useless 
weight  from  the  roof,  protecting  the  chassis 
from  overloading  and  the  body  and  roof  supports 
from  undue  strain. 

The  car  has  staggered  doors,  the  forward  one 
opening  to  the  left  at  the  driver's  seat  and  the 
rear  one  opening  to  the  right  at  the  curb. 

The  high-speed  overhead -valve  Oakland 
Sensible  Six  engine  delivers  44  horsepower. at 
2600  r.  p.  m.,  or  one  full  horsepower  to  every 
55  pounds  of  car  weight  in  this  Sedan. 

Its  smooth  action,  its  high  carburetion  effi- 
ciency and  its  unusual  ratio  of  power  to  weight, 
assure  users  maximum  mileage  from  gasoline 
and  tires. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


*l  ''HE  individual  front 
J~  seats  and  the  nvide 
tonneau  seat  in  this  Oak- 
land Sensible  Six  unit- 
body  Sedan  are  uphol- 
stered in  fine  quality  gray 
automobile  cloth,  in  keep- 
ing ivith  thecals  inter io r. 

Touring  Cur  .  $1050 
Roadster  .  .  1050 
Roadster  Coupe  12 10 
Sedan  .  .  .  1250 
Sedan  (Unit  Body)  1550 
Coupe  (Unit  Body)  7550 

F.    O.    B.    Pontiac,     Mich. 


OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX 


physician,  l>r  Frazer,  of  Madisonville, 
which  wa-  ;■  little  inland  \  illage  in  Kails 
County,  adjoining,  oame  oft*  n  to  Hannibal 
and courted  pretty  Lama  Hawkins.  Winn 
~h«-  was  twenty  they  were  married  and 
went  to  live  in  ili«'  new  house  Dr.  Frazer 
had  built  for  his  bride  at  Madisonville. 
There  1  h « •  >  reared  two  sons  until  thej  re- 
quired better  school  facilities,  when  they 
went  to  Rensselaer,  also  in  Ralls  County, 
hut  oearer  Hannibal.  They  lived  in 
Rensselaer  until  Dr.  Frazer's  death,  when 
the  another  and  younger  bod  moved  to 
the  General  Canbj  farm.  This  son'i 
marriage  led  to  Mrs.  Prazer's  return  to 
Hannibal  twenty-two  years  ago.  She 
was  offered  the  position  of  matron  at 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  and  for 
twenty-two  years  she  lias  managed  it. 

But  destiny  had  not  finished  its  work 
with  the  two  childish  sweethearts.  After 
a  lapse  of  half  a  century  the  opportunity 
was  given  them  for  a  brief  renewal  of  their 
youthful  friendship.     As  we  read: 

In  1908  Mrs.  Frazer  made  a  trip  East, 
accepting  an  invitation  to  visit  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine  at  Redding,  Conn.  Mr. 
Paine  had  visited  Hannibal  two  years 
before  in  a  search  for  material  for  his 
biography  of  Mark  Twain  and  had  made 
Mrs.  Prazer's  acquaintance  then.  He 
mentioned  the  approaching  visit  to  the 
great  humorist,  and  Mark  Twain  prompt- 
ly sat  down  and  wrote  Mrs.  Frazer  that 
she  must  be  a  guest  also  at  Stonnfield. 
his  Redding  estate.  So  it  came  about 
that  the  one-time  little  Laura  Hawkins 
found  herself  lifting  the  knocker  at  the 
beautiful  country  home  of  Mark  Twain 
in  the  Connecticut  hills. 

"The  door  was  opened  by  Clara  Clem- 
ens, Mr.  Clemens's  daughter,"  Mrs.  Frazer 
said,  "and  she  threw  her  arms  about  me 
and  cried: 

"'I  know  you,  for  I've  seen  your  pic- 
ture, and  father  has  told  me  about  you. 
You  are  Becky  Thatcher,  and  I'm  happy 
to  see  you.' 

"And  that,"  Mrs.  Frazer  said,  "was 
the  first  time  I  really  knew  I  was  the 
original  of  the  character,  altho  I  had 
suspected  it  for  thirty  years.  Clara 
Clemens,  you  know,  even  then  was  a 
famous  contralto,  and  Ossip  Gabrilo- 
witsch,  whose  wife  she  is  now,  was  'wait- 
ing' on  her  at  the  time. 

"It  was  a  wonderful  visit,"  she  went 
on.  "Mr.  Clemens  took  me  over  Storm- 
field.  It  must  have  been  a  tract  of  three 
hundred  acres.  We  went  through  the 
fields,  which  were  not  fields  at  all,  since 
they  were  not  cultivated,  and  across  a 
rustic  bridge  over  a  little  rushing  brook, 
which  boiled  and  bubbled  among  the 
rocks  in  the  bed  of  a  great  ravine,  and 
we  sat  down  under  a  rustic  arbor  and 
talked  of  the  old  days  in  Hannibal  when 
he  was  a  little  boy  and  I  a  little  girl, 
before  he  went  out  into  the  world  to  win 
fame  and  before  I  lived  my  own  happy 
married  life.  Mr.  Clemens  had  that  rare 
faculty  of  loyalty  to  his  friends  which 
made  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  merely  an 
interim.  It  was  as  if  the  half-century 
had  rolled  away  and  we  were  there  look- 
ing on  the  boy  and  girl  we  had  been. 

"Mr.  Clemens  had  won  world-wide 
fame;  he  had  been  a  welcome  guest  in 
the  palaces  of  Old  -  World  rulers  and 
lionized  in  the  great  cities  of  his  own 
country.  He  had  been  made  a  Doctor 
of  Literature  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, the  highest  honor  of  the  greatest 
university  in  the  world,  and  yet  there  ai 


Btormfield  to  me  he  seemed  to  be  Sam 
Clemens  <>r  old  Hannibal  rather  than 
the  foremosl  man  in  the  American  world 
lit'  letters. 

•'Thai,  I  believe,  is  my  most  treas- 
ured memory  of  Sam  Clemens,"  Mrs. 
Prazer  ended.  "I  love  to  think  of  him 
M  the  curly-headed,  rollicking,  clean- 
minded  little  boy  I  played  with  as  a 
child,  but  1  like  still  better  to  think  of 
liiin  as  he   was   in  his   lasl    days,    when  all 

that  fame  and  fortune  had  showered  on 
him  did  not,  even  momentarily,  make 
him  waver  in  his  loyalty  to  the  friends 
.if  his  youth." 

The  (piaint  little  two-story  house  where 
Samuel  Clemens  lived  as  a  hoy  still  stands 
in  Hannibal,  now  restored  and  maintained 
;i-  a  memorial  to  the  best  loved  of  American 
writers.  There,  seated  in  a  chair  that 
nice  belonged  to  Mark  Twain  and  pouring 
lea  at  a  table  on  which  he  once  wrote. 
Mrs.  Fraeer  may  be  found  to-day  by  pil- 
grims to  this  hallowed  literary  shrine: 

There  they  will  see  Becky  Thatcher  in  the 
tlesh.  silken-downed,  gray-haired,  and  grown 
ild.  but  Becky  Thatcher  just  the  same. 
And  if  the  aroma  of  the  cup  she  hands  out 
to  each  visitor  doesn't  waft  before  his  mind 
i  vision  of  a  curly-headed  boy  and  a  little 
jirl  with  golden  long-tails  at  play  on  the 
irharf  of  old  Hannibal  while  the  ancient 
packets  ply  up  and  down  the  rolling  blue 
Mississippi,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
:he  white  magic  of  association. 


ARE    WE    DOWNHEARTED?"     READ 
THE  SPARTANBURG  "GAS  ATTACK" 


'"\  "I  7*E  are  cheered  up,"  writes  Private 
^  »  Charles  Devine  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  The  Gas  Attack.  And  nobody 
K'ho  reads  that  lively  periodical  would 
loubt  him  for  a  moment.  Some  of  the 
jood  civilians  who  are  in  the  doldrums  over 
die  sad  fate  of  our  poor  boys  might  do 
•  than  subscribe  for  this  magazine, 
'ull  to  the  brim  of  real  American  pep  and 
sparkle  and  wholesome  fun.  The  magazine 
is  pubbshed  under  the  direction  of  the 
\'.  M.  C.  A.,  and  its  excellence  is  not 
iurprizing,  as  we  are  told  that  all  the 
•ditorial  staff  are  men  with  former  journal- 
istic experience.  But  whatever  they  were 
before,  they  are  now  soldiers  whole- 
heartedly. Listen  to  this  brotherly  ad- 
monition which  we  take  from  the  editorial 
under  the  caption  "Carry  On! 
Smartly:" 

Quit  knot  king  the  division  because  we 
haven't  got  to  France  yet.  Quit  complain- 
ing because  we  aren't  already  on  the  briny 
?oing  through  life-boat  drill  and  casting 
suspicious  glances  to  the  offing.  Quit 
pestering  your  lot  with  futile  ejaculations 
because  you  aren't  doing  stand-to  this 
minute  in  a  held  in  Flanders 

The  desire  to  get  to  the  other  side  is  the 
proper  longing  by  which  to  be  animated. 
It's  all  over  camp,  we  hope,  as  ubiquitous 
us  the  mud.  We'd  be  a  poor  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans if  we  didn't  feel  that  way  about  it. 

But  here's  the  point:  events  are  being 
shaped  by  wiser  men.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
time  is  ripe  for  us  to  go  over,  we'll  get  the 
word  to  pack  up  our  kits  and  our  sweet- 
heart's picture,  and  we'll  go,  singing! 

Meanwhile,    we're    here.      While    we're 
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hampion 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


THINK  of  the  tremendous  and 
constantly   varying   pressure 
which  the  spark  plugs  must  stand 

in  the  engines  that  drive  the  war 

tanks. 

As  it  rears  and  plunges  over 
trenched  and  shell  torn  ground,  the 
load  which  the  motor  must  pull 
is  terrific  or  negligible  in  rapid 
succession. 

The  spark  plugs  in  that  motor 
must  be  a  rare  combination  of  effi- 
ciency and  durability — must  ex- 
hibit unfailing  dependability. 

The  world  holds  no  finer  example 
of  utter  dependability  than  Cham- 
pion Spark  Plugs  which  supply  the 
spark  of  life  to  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  all  the  gasoline  motors 
in  use  in  the  world  today. 

It  takes  over  a  million  Cham- 
pions every  ten  working  days  to 
supply  the  world-wide  demand  for 
dependability  in  spark  plugs. 

When  you  want  to  equip  your 
motor  dependably,  see  that  the 
name  "Champion"  is  on  the  porce- 
lain— not  merely  on  the  box. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Canadian   Office :    Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 
of  Canada,   Limited,    Windsor,    Ontario 


Heavy  Stone 
For  high  powered  cars 

$1.00 
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A  Tribute 


The  patriotism  of  the  employes  of  Swift  & 
Company  is  being  manifested  in  so  many 
substantial  ways  that  we  take  pride  in 
acknowledging  here  the  evidence  of  their 
staunch  Americanism 


3089  men  from  our  ranks  are 
now  in  army  khaki  and  sailor 
blut  uniforms. 

This  impressive  figure  repre- 
sents nearly  a  full  regiment  from 
this  firm. 

In  this  Swift  Legion  of  Honor, 
103  of  the  men  have  won  com- 
missions in  the  army. 

When  "Preparedness"  was 
the  admonishment  of  the  hour  - 
the  Swift  .Military  Club  was 
organized  —  in  it  have  been 
trained  hundreds  of  men. 

It  is  our  local  "  West  Point  " 
— we  know  that  its  graduates 
are  better  soldiers  because  they 
have  gone  into  the  army  and  have 
been  promptly  promoted.  Some 
of  them  have  won  commissions. 

28,718  Swift  employes  own 
Liberty  Bonds,  to  the  amount 
of  $3,879,700. 

The  women  employes  of  Swift 
&  Company,  and  the  wives 
and  mothers  of  employes,  have 
turned  thousands  of  pounds  of 
wool  into  sweaters,  socks,  hel- 
mets and  scarfs  for  our  men  in 
uniform. 

They  have  donated  large  sums 
of  money  to  the  Red  Cross. 

They  have  contributed  to  the 
war  funds  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A. 
and  Knights  of  Columbus. 


It  is  an  inspiration  to  observe 
the  flags  waving  on  the  desks  of 
department  heads  in  our  Chicago 
office,  indicating  that  every  em- 
ploye in  the  department  is  buy- 
ing War  Savings  Stamps  every 
week. 

Swift  employes,  voluntarily, 
are  contributing  weekly  sums  to 
a  comfort  fund  through  their 
Military  Welfare  Association  to 
provide  their  associates  in  ser- 
vice with  smokes,  sweets  and 
other  needs. 

Food  Conservation  pledges 
are  being  kept  in  their  homes. 

In  our  employes'  restaurants 
we  are  abstaining  from  meat  and 
wheat  on  the  days  now  on  our 
war  calendar,  and  are  doing  it 
cheerfully, 

The  name  of  Swift  was  never 
associated  with  more  valiant 
patriots  than  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  its  official 
family. 

The  company  is  proud  of  this 
magnificent  war  record. 

Our  employes  know  that  there 
will  be  other  appeals  and  they 
stand  as  a  unit,  48,000  strong, 
eager  to  give  and  sacrifice  more. 

With  a  full  and  grave  concep- 
tion of  our  mutual  obligation  we 
blend  our  loyalty  and  responsi- 
bility with  theirs. 


Swift  &  Company 


X.fwuAJr 


President. 


in  re,  tin  thing  i"  do  \  to  be  a  good  oldier 
wIhiv  we  :ir. .  This  ii  our  period  of  trial. 
The  way  to  meel  it  is  by  plugging  ahead 
with  our  training  with  just  as  much  snap 
oa  if  we  knew  we  were  going  to  entrain 
to-morrow. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  in  a  pleasant 
place,  here  a1  Camp  Wadsworth.  And 
even  tho  we  would  rather  be  in  an  unpli 
ant  place  over  there,  and  be  there,  instead 
of  here,  yel  the  fact  remains  that  where 
we  an-,  i here  is  more  or  less  warm  sunshine, 
there  are  tree-clad  hills,  winding  tranquil 
roads,  a  charming  city— many  things  to 
enjoy.     So,  let's  take  it  as  it  COmesI 

You're  no  better,  that  you  should  be 
already  somewhere  in  France  Retting  a 
medal  pinned  on  you  by  the  assembled 
Entente  generals,  than  any  of  the  rest  of 
us.  We've  got  a  chest  of  sufficient  expanse 
to  support  a  medal,  too. 

Our  time  will  come. 

And  here  is  something  over  which  the 
folks  at  home  may  profitably  ponder.  It 
is  taken  from  an  editorial  entitled  "What 
We  Want." 

We  don't  know  how  others  may  feel 
about  it,  but  for  ourselves  we  are  getting 
tired  of  "cheer-up"  letters.  We  are  grow 
ing  infinitelj  weary  of  receiving  letters  in 
which  the  writers  say:  "Cheer  up,  laddie 
The  war  will  soon  be  over  and  you'll  come 
marching  back." 

We  don't  want  to  be  cheered  up  that 
way.  We  don't  want  the  war  to  end  until 
the  Kaiser  has  been  knocked  out,  and  a 
gigantic  wrench  flung  into  the  German' 
military  machinery,  and  the  world  mads 
a  habitable  place  for  democratic  l'olL  to 
make  merry  in. 

To  distract  attention  from  the  all- 
important  necessity  of  putting  through 
these  wholesome  reforms  is  a  harmful 
act.  To  tell  us  to  cheer  up,  the  war  will 
soon  be  over,  is  not  only  a  piece  of  false 
philosophy,  but  it  is  bad  business!  Noth- 
ing should  be  allowed  to  vitiate  our  efforts 
in  that  great  outdoor-  sport,  in  which  all 
good  nations  are  participating,  called 
"walloping  the  Kaiser." 

And  so,  as  we  said,  we  don't  want  to  i>c 
cheered  up  that  way.  We  don't  need  it. 
It  won't  do  any  good  to  try  to  cheer  us  up, 
because  we  are  cheered  up.  We  have 
suffered  no  real  hardships  in  camp.  The 
people  back  home  have  been  bending  be 
neath  the  burdens  of  heatless,  wheatless, 
meatless,  lightless,  nightless  careers,  but 
we,  here  in  camp,  have  thus  far  not  been 
touched  by  the  cruelties  of  war.  Kitchen 
police,  forsooth,  is  not  a  form  of  entertain 
ment,  but  it  never  wiped  out  a  companj  of 
soldiers  yet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we 
felt  any  more  chipper  we'd  be  spending 
our  evenings  fox-trotting  across  the  drill 
grounds  singing  "This  is  the  life!" 

Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  But 
we  aren't  taking  that  road  to-day.  Un- 
doubtedly the  folks  who  insist  upon  cheer- 
ing us  up  with  promises  of  an  early  ending 
of  the  war  are  well  intentioned.  Hut 
their  vision  could  be  improved. 

In  a  sort  of  apologia  for  officers,  Private 
Walter  A.  Davenport  tells  some  of  the 
tortures  to  which  the  aspirant  to  a  com- 
mission is  subjected  in  the  Officers' 
Training-Camp: 

You  may  make  permanent  note  of  the 
fact  that  about  the  easiest  job  that  Uncle 
Sam  doles  out  to  his  able-bodied  nephews 
is  that  of  private — buck  or  first  class 
under  an  efficient  disciplinarian.  Of  course, 
vou    can    call  this  all  didactic    bunk   ami 
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a  few  more  uncomplimentary  things 
aboul  it,  I'ui  try  to  take  it  from 
ihr  .-hap  who  gets  his  commission  in  this 
school  thai  Major-General  O'Ryan  is 
supervising  lias  accumulated  somothiug 
besides  avoirdupois 

Wo  arc  told  that  the  conditions  arc  thus 
and  so  thai  the  enemy,  for  instance,  is 
in  possession  of  Greenville  or  Spartanburg 
Mid  thai  it  is  up  to  us  to  rescue  the  cap- 
tured towns  and  destroy  the  invaders. 

Student  Whoo/.is  is  given  command  of 
the  company.  The  enemy,  cither  siniu- 
lated  or  represented,  has  his  outposts 
flung  across  the  hills  adjacent  to  and 
bordering  upon  the  National  highway  in 
the  direction  of  the  town  he  is  looting.  It 
in  Student  Whoo/.is's  business  to  so  deploy 
and  otherwise  manipulate  his  forces  that 
the  enemy's  outposts  will  he  unable  to 
perform  their  functions  of  security  and 
our  army  will  he  in  position  to  occupy 
those  heights  and  natural  strong  points 
thai  command  the  captured  town. 

If  is  then   a< pted   as  reasonable   thai 

our  army  may  drive  the  impudent  invader 
back  and  into  the  sea  or  whorover  if  may 
be  convenient  to  place  him. 

This  may  or  may   not  be  interesting  l" 
those  f"lks  who  have  no  part  in  the  trace 
But    certainly    it   is    fascinating    to    those 
participating.      And    it    goes    to    dem<>n 
-tratc  jusl    what    the   students  arc   doing. 
1 1  makes  no  difference   whether  in  tin-  or 
any  other  war  these  tactics  an  employed. 
Ft  is  wholly  out  of  place  to  argue  meticu- 
lously   thai    this  is  a  war  in   trenches  nnd 
that  open-field  and  above-ground   maneu 
\ors  play  no  part,  therein. 

A  problem  is  a  problem.  The  man  who 
>hnws  no  promise  of  mastering  the  simple 
problems  given  him  in  the  O.  T.  S.  exhibits 
little  aptitude  for  a  successful  mastery  of 
the  prodigious  tasks  that  will  fall  to  his 
l"t  in  Kranee. 

Within  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  been 
subjected  to  a  second  mental  research  and 
have  been  compelled  to  demonstrate  that 
we   arc  entirely    sound    of   wind,   arm,   and 

We  have  been  called  before  another 
psychiatrist  and  asked  numerous  persona] 
questions,  all  of  which  tended  to  wring 
from  us  possible  secrets  regarding  our 
mental  cohesion.  What  was  the  extent  of 
our  academic  education?  Were  w  o  nervous? 
Excitable?  Irritable'.'  What  sort  of  work 
produced  our  meals  and  cigarots  before 
we  enlisted?  Had  insanity  oceupied  a 
prominent  place  in  our  family  history? 

Most  of  us  left  the  neurologist  quite 
convinced  that  we  had  manifested  a 
sufficient  number  of  mental  aberrations  to 
warrant  our  immediate  transfer  to  the 
Matteawan  home  -  guards.  Personally,  1 
assured  the  doctor  that  1  was  not  ab- 
normally nervous.  At  the  same  lime  I 
gnawed  off  a  finger-nail. 

We  were  then  informed  that  each  student 
must  execute  a  running  broad  jump  of 
fourteen  feet,  a  high  jump  of  four  foot,  a 
standing  jump  of  seven  feet  six  inches,  the 
hundred  yards  dash  in  fourteen  seconds, 
and  a  heave  of  the  hand-grenade  of 
thirty-five  yards. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  jump  fourteen  feet 
in  hobnailed  brogans  and  tight  0.  D. 
breeches'.'  The  rest  of  the  efforts  seemed 
easy  enough.  The  writer  of  this  story  was 
nover  considered  seriously  for  a  place  on 
the  Olympic  teams.  I  never  had  just 
■  ■a use  for  annoyance  therefor.  By  Hercu- 
lean effort  I  cleared  the  bar  four  feel  from 
the  ground.  In  a  totally  unprecedented 
effort,  I  hurled  myself  seven  feet  si\ 
inches  through  the  air  from  a  standing 
position.  But  the  fourteen  feet  were  hard 
to  negotiate. 

There  seemed  to  be  something  wrong.     I 


a£  lit  Cost 


ToF 


A  big  man  at  average   work  can  be   well  fed  on   3000  calorics  per  day.     The 
calory  is  the  standard  ration  unit. 

In  Quaker  Oats  those  3000  calories  would  cost   just  14  rents.      In  other  foods  the 
cost  would  be  as  follows: 


In  Eggs,  $1.33 

In   Round  Steak,        .81 
Broiled  Chicken,     3. 40 


In  Halibut,  $1.00 
In  Potatoes,  70 
In  Bread,  .24 


Sn  rfT£s — for  the  same  food  units — robt  nearly  ten  time-  what  Quakei  Oat 
Meats,  on  the  average,   cost  eight  times  as   much.     The  average  mixed  diet    i 
four  times  as  much. 

You  can  serve  seven  breakfasts  of  Quaker  Oat.-  for  the  cost  of  one  bacon  and  egg 
breakfast. 

Then  in   Quakei    Oats  von  serve  complete  nutrition.     Every  needed  elemc 
there.     You  serve  the  greatest  of  the  grain  foods,  measured  by  every  standard. 

You  serve  the  most  flavorv,  most  delightful  cereal  which  Nature  has  created 

Serve  in  big  dishes.      Make   it   the  entire  breakfast.     A   multiplied  cost  can  buy 
nothing  comparable. 

Then  see  what  flavor  it  adds  to  your  flour  food1;.      Every  pound   thus  u^ed  save*  a 
pound  of  wheat,  and  it  makes  the  foods  mote  inviting.      See  the  iccipes  in  each  package. 


The  Extra  -  Flavory  Flakes 


U<e  Quaker  Oats  because  of  its  won- 
drous flavor.  It  is  flaked  from  queen  oats 
only  —  just  the  rich  plump  oats.  VVe  get 
hut  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 


These  luscious  flakes  co?t  no  extra 
price. 

And  they  have  made  Quakei  Oats  the 
favorite  oat  food  the  world  over. 


12c  and  30c  per  package  in  the   United  States    except  in  far  West  and  South 
where  high  freights  may  prohibit 


Quaker  Oats   Bread 


i ' :  cups  Quaker  Oats  (uncooked) 

:  teaspoons  <s\t 

'.•  cup  rugar 

2  cup<  boiling  watci 

I  <  ake  veast 

.  cup  lukewarm  watei 

.>  'lips  flout 

Mb   together   Quak  -alt   and  ;ugd' 

Poor  over  two  cups  of  bailing  water,  let   s'and 
until   lukewarm       Then   add    yeas',   which  ha- 


lierti  dissolved  iii  !f  cup  lukewarm  water,  then 
add  5  t-up<  of  flour 

Knead  slightly,  set    in  a   warm   place,  let 
until  light  (about  2  hours).     Knead  thoroughly. 
Form  into  two  loaves  and  put  in  pan-.     I  et  rise 

ind  bake  aboul  50  minutes.     Ifdc 
is  Used.  -i  sponge  should  be  made   at    night  with 
the  liquid,  the  yeast,  and   a   part  <<i  the  white 
fl^ut 

C'.ipe  make,  two  lo 
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The  New  Food   Product 


HEBE  has  its  own  place  as  an  economical,  satisfactory,  healthful  fea- 
ture of  the  food  supply  of  your  home.  Combining  the  healthful 
properties  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  with  the  nutritious  fat  of  the 
cocoanut,  it  is  ideal  for  cooking  as  well  as  for  use  over  cereals,  with 
coffee,  etc.  It  has  the  approval  of  domestic  science  experts  and  is  used 
by  thousands  of  housewives. 

Hebe  has  been  tested  and  recommended  as  follows: — 


offee 

Hebe  gives  coffee  a  tempt- 
ing, golden-brown  color  and 
enhances  its  flavor;  Hebe 
helps  to  make  delicious  co- 
coa and  chocolate. 


ooking 

Dilute  Hebe  with  pure  water 
to  the  richness  desired.  Use 
it  in  all  recipes  for  soups, 
oyster  stews,  gravies,  sauces, 
creaming  vegetables  and  fish, 
making  custard,  cookies, 
puddings,  desserts,  etc. 


Pour  Hebe  diluted,  or  un« 
diluted  if  preferred,  over 
corn  flakes,  wheat  flakes, 
puffed  grains,  porridge,  oat- 
meal, etc.  Cereals  cooked 
with  Hebe  are  most  appe- 
tizing. 


You  may  live  in  a  section  where  Hebe  cannot  be  obtained.     As  production  increases, 
the  needs  of  your  section  will  be  supplied  through  your  local  retail  grocer. 

THE  HEBE  COMPANY,  GENERAL  OFFICES,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


Guaranteed  to  be  pure  and  wholesome 
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recall  making  a  furious  >live  and  landing 
in  a  fearsome  heap  far,  far  away.  Th«- 
marker  announced  with  a  fine  display 
-■orn  that  my  wild  flight  amounted  to 
ten  feet  two  in' 

Just    previous    to    this    Titanic    etT 
S      lent  Burrell  ha  ;i  .>r 

:ity  fe«vt  without  taking  off  his  coat  n<>r 
rvmoving  his  hat.     H»-  called  me  asid 
told    me    that    my    legs  all    wrong: 

that  I  should  fold  them  up  beneath  me 
and  then,  when  I  felt  m> 

loot  them  out  in  advance  of  my  body. 

I   rehearsed    the    formula    a    few 
and  had  another  go  at  the  fourt' 
I  made  it.     I  k  -  tho  bound  for  the 

horizon.     I   passed   trees  and  many   - 
in  my  fligh"  My  impressions,  upon 

landing,  were  that  I  had  overestimated 
the  distance  and  had  passed  Charleston 
and  was  in  the  Atlair 

When  they  nshed  me  out  of  the  mud-hole 
into  which  I  had  plunged  and  stretched  out 
the  tape,  they  discovered  that  I  had  flown 
fourteen  feet,  one  inch. 

Under    the    department    caption,    'In- 
cinerator." appears  "A  Soldier's  L.::- 
His   Sweetheart,"  which   throws    valuable 
light    upon    certain    military    intriea 
The   initials   following    "Bill's"    signature 
betray  the  writer  nt   Ed 

Streeter: 

Dcre  Mable: 

How  was  I  to  know  that  Broggin> 
a  dog? 

It  takes  a  woman.  MaM. 
all  balled  up.     I  aint  agoin    to  say  mu<-h 
about  this  tho  cause  the  joke  was  mostly 
on  you.     I  forgive  you  and  I  wont  hold 
nothin  against  you 

-  now  when  the  wars  over  we  can  get 
married  again  just  like  we  was  goin  to. 
Ill  have  more  time  then.  I  guess  thats 
all  I  will  have  but  we  dont  need  much 
money  cause  I  dont  care  much  for  luxuries 
anvwavs.  Simple,  thats  me  all  over, 
Ma 

You  can  send  back  all  your  stuff  tha 
returned  an  you  can  make  me  more  if  you 
want  to.  I  wont  have  much  use  for  them 
now  with  the  hot  weather  comin  on  but  it 
might  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  make  em.  An 
you  can  put  the  picture  of  me  pointin  to 
the  flag  back  on  the  mantle  piece.  I 
guess  you  didnt  burn  it  up  like  I  told  you 
to,  eh  Mable? 

Well,  Mable.  what  do  you  think  Ive 
done  now.  Ive  gone  back  into  the  ar- 
tillery. The  captain  hated  to  let  me  go. 
-aid  the  artillery  colonel  was  a  friend 
of  his.  I  guess  thats  why  he  finally  said 
all  right.  It  wasnt  that  I  w  as  soared  of  the 
infantry.  I  guess  you  know  that  I  aint 
seared  of  anything  that  walks  on  two  legs 
except  the  measles.  The  artillery s  really 
more  dangerous  than  the  infantry  cause 
you  stand  in  one  place  so  they  can  get  a 
good  line  on  you  while  in  the  infantry 
your  running  round  all  the  time. 

-  in  the  Captain  was  so  jealous  of  me  I 
thought  a  feflo  with  brains  would  have 
more  chance  over  here.  I  tried  to  transfer 
as  an  officer  but  the  Captain  said  I  b* 

go  over  as  a  private  and  as  soon  as  they  - 
what  kind  of  a  fello  I  was  theyd  fix  me  all 
right.    He  seemed  to  wake  up  a  little  when 
he  saw  I  was  goin.     Lm  goin  to  put  in  my 
application  for  an  officer  as  soon  as  I  ■ 
a  chance. 

I  didn't  go  ba  be  same  batten-  I 

»a.-  in  before  cause  youll  remember  that 
the  Captain  and  I  didnt  get  along  very 
well.     Couldnt  seem  to  agree  on  nothin. 


I  thought  it 

him  to  if  I 

It   ah;  .vas  waitin 

d  up  tl  the 

••annon-  -      _ 

har>  a  girl  I 

range  i~.     The  only  waj   1  iain  it  i> 

that   it   aint   nothin   lir.  Then 

aint     nothin     here     but     mounra:    - 
mountain  ear-.     We  ean  fire  all  we  want 
without   hittin   nothin  but   the  moun" 
and   onee   in   a   while   maybe   one   <>f   the 
mountain    ears.      H 

-h  they  dont   mind  it  a  bit.     Th;. 
funny  thing  about  artiller  e.     The 

tV  not  to  hit  nothin.     The 
^rd  the  Captain 
"^\  -11  lm  glad  were  way  out  in  a  place 
like  this  where  we  dont  run  no  dangi 
hittin  nothin."     All  I  - 

areful  Captain,  but  if  tha-- 
your    worryin    about    you    needent    I 
taken   so   much    trouble."      The   longer    I 
know  Captains  the  less  I  understand  them. 

There     are    other    interesting     arti 
among   them   one   on   the   camoufleur 
training,    and     there     are    sketches    and 
photographs    of    camp    activities,    v. 
and  pages  of  news  and  personals  from  the 
different  divisions  that  would  delight  the 
•  mntry  editor  with  their  "Who 
and  their  "'It's  always  hard 
the  first   six  years  in  the  Army,   isn't   it, 
Sergt.?"     At  random  we  pick  these  freely 
I  brillia: 

Private  Meyer  was  amazed  to  hear  from 

riie  Ward  that  John  Bunny  is  now  with 

Barnum    and   Bailey.     Wake    up.   Meyer. 

or    they    will    be    including    you    in    their 

party,  too. 

The    sixth    seetio;  gain    in  trouble. 

A  -et  of  harm  -  -  missing.  Corporal 
Bain,  when  asked  if  he  expected  to  recover 
it,  replied:  "No.  they  didn't  even  leave  a 
fara  Take    him    away,    sergeant.    I 

a  dizzy. 

"In  what  Iocs  German v  resemble 

HoUau.: 

"It  is  a  low.  lying  country,  and  damned 
all  around." 

No,  ••  -  are  not  camped  on  Baffin  Bay. 
but  at  Glassy  Rock.  We  believe  our 
French  instructor.  He  says:  "Ze  Flan- 
daers,  he  have  notheeng  on  zis.  Ze  mud, 
he  make  very  fine  shocla'  puddin'." 

Will  the  gentleman  who  appropriated 
fifteen  jars  of  jam  from  our  kitchen  one 
rainy  night  last  week  be  kind  enough  to 
invite  us  to  his  party?  We  like  pa: 
and  we  also  like  jam,  so  be  a  good  fellow 
and  come  across  with  an  in\itation. 

A  "Y."  secretary's  education  is  never 
completed  and  during  the  past  week  among 
the  many  new  pointers  gained  by  the 
secretaries  in  this  unit  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
unwise   at   timet  -.<   the   men  at   our 

meetings  to  pick  out  their  favorite  songs. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  two  secretaries 
were  conducting  a  service  at  the  stockade, 
and  to  give  the  meeting  an  atmosphere 
ie  the  secretaries  asked  the 
men  to  pick  out  their  favorite  song  in  the 
Red  Service  Book.  With  almost  unanimity 
the  audience  shouted  "187."  Th> 
taries  turned  to  1S7  only  to  find  "In  the 
Prison  Cell  I  Sit."  Again  at  one  of  the 
evening  services  in  the  building  the  re- 
ligious secretary-  asked  for  a  number  of  a 
song.  Just  at  this  minute  several  n\ 
from  the  Base  Hospital  entered  the  rear 
door  to  attend  the  meeting,  a  dozen  or 


P.OR5HEIM  shoes  are 
rving  the  men  of  the 
Nation  —  increasing 
efficiency — Florshcims  are 
!y  built  to  give 
long  service  with  comfort 
at  every  step.  There's  a 
style  in  keeping  with  the 
Times  to  suit  your  individ- 
ual requirements. 

Eight  to  ten  dollars;  reason- 
ably priced.value  considered. 

Ask  for  The  Florshe:m  Shoe — <ee 
the  Scvles  of  the  Times.  Booklet 
or   Milicary    scenes   on   req.      :. 

The  Florsheim 
Shoe  Company 

Chicago. U.S.  A. 

The  Carlton — 

'ung  nu; 
style — spa 

::p. 
Look  far 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

'.  '      ■ 

srtorir  .  for  Colds.  Catarri 

Asthma. 

NASAL  FILTER  CO..    St.  Paul.  Minn. 


HARTFORD 


\  *Ol'    cannot    provide  against  mis- 
fortunes — except  in  one  way — by 
ranee.     The  Two  Hdrtfords  offer 
every  sort  of  protection  tn  y..ur   prop- 
erty and  your  working  capac  it 

w  a 
Ha- 

FORD  FIRE   INSURANCE   CO 
HARTFORD   ACCIDENT  AND 
INDEMNITY  CO.  ' 
HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT 


/'//«     /  il,  nil  \     IHgvnl    /'-/     Man  h 

DURAND 

Steel    Racks 


IN  building  a  new  factory  or 
*  an  addition  to  your  plant, 
consider  the  many  advantages 
of  a  complete  equipment  of 
Durand  Steel  Racks. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  are  very 
strong,  neat  m  appearance,  fire- 
proof, convenient,  durable,  will 
increase  your  storage  capacity 
and  reduce  losses,  waste  and 
delays, 

Write  today  (or  catalogue, 

We  are  also  manufacturer*  of  Durand 
Steel  Lockers,  designed  to  meet  the 
most    exacting    locker   requirements. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 

1505  Ft,  Dearborn  Bk,  Bldg.        905  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 

Chicago  New  York 


EMERGENCY   NOTES 

By  Glentworth  R.  Butler,  A.M.,  M.D.  How  quick  wits 
-ind  deft  hands  may  give  aid  before  the  surgeon  or  physician 
arrives.  A  household  necessity.  12mo,  Cloth,  18  original 
illustrations;  over  100  pages.    50  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 
'  trained  men  win  high  positions 
J  and  big  success  in  business  and 
,'  public    life.     Greater   opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
*  indeoendent— be  a  leader*   Law* 
'^  yers  earn 

$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
e  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can  train  at  homo 
during  Bpare  time.    We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.    Money  refunded  •ccordinor 
to    our   Guarantee    Bond    if    dissatisfied.       Degree 
of  LL.  P.  conferred.    Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents  enrolled.     Low  cost,  easy   terms.     Fourteen 
volume  Law  Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  frep  if 
you  enroll   now.    Get  our  valuable   120  pag*  "Law  Guide"  and 
'Fvidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— now. 
LaSaile  Extension  University,  Dept.  352-FC  Chicago 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Every  where  to  ride  **  and  exhibitSE — _• — i  T 

the  new  Ranger"Motorbike"com- 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and 
anti-skid  tires.Choice  of  44 other 
-tyles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
tree  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Factcry-dtrect-to-Rider  marvelous 
offers  and  terms. 

TIDCC  Lamps.  Horns.  Wheels. 
I  Into  Sundries,  and  Darts  for 
all  bicycles— at    half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO    MONEY    but  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need,    Do  not  buy  untj!  you 
pet  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog. 
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more    voices   shouted    out    "202,"    which 
turned,  out  to  be  "Good   Night  I  Ladiv 

\\  I   \  I  Hi  i;    i  OBI  « 

l-i  m  3RD,  Mn  ii  I'miioii  K;ilr  d.i  and 
fresh,   \er.\    fr. 

1 1 H  i'.  'ii  M.  \  Mti  vhi.k  Pbhiod  Sudden 
changes  in  weather:  sunshiny,  cloudy,  fair,  rainy, 
» Indj .  calm,  sleetj .  rol  leu 

Krrn  in  I'liii.  Vakivhi.k  Pbriod  Sudden 
changes  In  weather,  (hidden  changes  In  under- 
wear.    Both  uncomfortable. 

i r » i-ii  in  31m  Epidemic  In  camp  of  strange 
disiasr.  dangerous  because  physicians  are  unabfc 
to  isiiiaii'  the  germs.  There  are  n  man)  of  them 
tiuii  physicians  can't  gel  one  alone  for  a  minute. 
Disease  Indicated  by  following  symptoms: 
tired  feeling,  Irritation  of  tin-  Imagination,  loss 
nf  ambition,  distress  while  working,  enlarged 
desire  lo  lie  down  and  dream. 

doing  to  ihr  Captain  without  the  firs! 
sergeant's  permission     Over  the  Top. 

During  the  recent  rainy  spell  the  junc- 
tion of  "Columbus  Avenuo"  and  one  com- 
pany si  reel  resembled  a  sea  of  mud. 
"Albany  Wire"  llanahan  was  seated  in  the 
mess-hall  reading  "The  Adventures  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh."  Glancing  toward  the 
roadway  he  noticed  a  young  lath  ,  marooned 
on  a  log,  hesitating  before  plunging  into 
the  mire.  "Obeying  thai  impulse"  he 
laid  the  book  aside  and  wading  out  to  the 
lady  in  distress,  he  volunteered  to  carry 
her  across  the  ditch  and  his  services  were 

accepted. 

N.  H. — Ho  has  since  been  decorated 
with  the  Ord'jr  of  Knight  of  the  Bath 
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WAR-WORK   IMPROVING    WOMEN'S 
HEALTH 

WHILE  the  war-god  cuts  short  the  life 
of  one,  he  prolongs  the  years  of 
another;  while  he  lays  some  on  the  bed 
of  pain  and  suffering,  he  restores  others  to 
health.  It  might  be  naturally  supposed 
that  the  heavy  labor  on  railroads  and  in 
factories  might  weaken  the  health  of  the 
■women  who  have  gone  from  the  lighter 
to  these  harder  forms  of  toil,  but  the 
opposite  is  true.  The  work  is  improving 
their  health,  and  it's  no  mere  guess- 
work either.  Statistics  prove  it.  Says 
Mr,  Judson  C.  Welliver,  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Sun: 

Perhaps  it  takes  a  bit  of  an  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  such  a  thing,  but  the  war 
has  been  a  blessing  to  millions  of  people 
in  this  country.  More  than  that,  despite 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  deaths  and 
maiming  of  the  fittest  men  it  has  probably 
produced  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
average  physical  standard  of  the  people. 
These  observations  reflect  the  conclusion 
of  the  report  on  national  insurance  cover- 
ing the  administration  of  the  law  during 
the  last  three  years. 

Altho  the  people  of  England  arc  doing 
vastly  more  work  and  on  the  whole  better 
work  per  capita  than  they  ever  have  done 
before,  at  least  under  the  factory  system 
of  production,  the  amount  of  sickness  has 
been  steadily  reduced  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  the  number  of  days  lost  from 
productive  efforts  has  persistently  dimin- 
ished, the  product  per  capita  has  increased 
almost  unbelievably.  Finally,  the  state- 
ment, that  the  average  physical  condition 
of  British  men,  women,  and  children  has 
vastly  improved  is  confirmed  by  the 
most  casual  observations  of  the  people  as 
they  are  seen  day  by  day. 

The  whole  explanation  may  be  given 
in  two  words:  better  wages,  which  means 
improved    fuod-eouditious,    at   least    auffi- 


i-i'iii  money  to  buj   t bi   rood  now      u     lo 

ii  i  on  i  in   pbj  nical  bod 

To    make    ji    clear,    he    "  «all      t  In     da 
l.i  lure  the  war,  when  the  health  of  Britain 

was  sagging  so  rapid!     d     Lo  oau  i    alarm. 

ii. 

The  average  physique  of  the  British 
people  had  been  observed  for  a  long  time 
to  be  seriously  deteriorating, 

Several    times    il     wa-    neci  Lo    lower 

the  physical  standard  for  admission  to  thi 

Army  to  till  the  ranks.  Thai,  too,  was  in 
the  old   days  of   the   "contemptible   littli 

army,*'  when  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  assumed  thai  as  only  a  small  number 
of  men  were  needed  they  might  easily 
enough  have  been  found  of  the  desired 
standard. 

Medical  men  and  social  workers  com- 
pelled attention  to  this  increasingly  alarm- 
ing situation,  ami  several  years  ago  8 
commission  was  set  to  work  lo  study  the 
progressive  physical  deterioration  among 
I  he  mass  of  people. 

1 1  is  a  common  observation  nowada 
among  these  war-wearv  people  that  no- 
body's memory  is  long  enough  to  present 
a  good  picture  of  the  "good  old  days" 
of  peace  and  happiness.  It  is  true.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  nobody's  memory  is 
good  enough  to  depict  the  conditions  of 
squalor  and  the  everlasting  pinch  of 
actual  hunger  in  which  millions  of  people 
lived  absolutely  without  fault  of  their 
owu.  It  is  true  that  the  drink  evil  was 
fearful  and  was  constantly  getting  worse. 

An  English  laborer's  family  in  those 
"good  old  days"  breakfasted  on  tea. 
bread,  and  butter.  For  dad  there  would 
probably  be  a  "relish"  in  the  shape  of 
a  kipper  or  a  bloater.  Meat  save  as  a 
Sunday  luxury  occasionally  was  unknown. 
The  children  might  be  lucky  enough  to 
get  an  egg  apiece  on  Sunday  morning 
with  their  breakfast.  But  that  would 
only  be  when  eggs  were  cheap  and  plentiful 
in  midsummer. 

Occasionally  the  menu  would  be  varied 
by  the  substitution  of  a  cheap  jam  for 
butter;  bread  and  butter  or  bread  and 
jam;   never  bread,  butter,  and  jam. 

Dad  on  his  breakfast  of  bread,  butter, 
and  kipper  went  away  to  his  twelve  hours 
of  heavy  work,  if  he  was  lucky  enough 
to  have  any  work  at  all.  Mother  might 
be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  job  as 
charwoman  or  as  washerwoman.  The  boys 
and  girls,  just  as  soon  as  they  were  old 
enough  to  do  anything,  went  out  with 
their  breakfast  of  bread  and  butter  to 
shop  or  factory  or  the  streets,  to  work  as 
messenger-boys,  sell  papers,  do  anything 
that  would  bring  in  a  few  pennies  to  the 
family  exchequer. 

The  home  from  which  the  family  went 
out  to  daily  labors  by  which  England 
became  great,  rich,  and  powerful  might 
sometimes  consist  of  two  rooms  at  a  rent  of 
$1 .25  a  week.  The  kitchen  was  also  living- 
room  and  dining-room.  Sleeping-quarters 
were  afforded  by  the  other  room,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  members  of  the  family 
compelled  to  sleep  in  a  warm  corner  of  the 
kitchen. 

When  lunch-time  came  mother  ate  tin 
"snack'"  if  at  home  and  the  small  children 
lunched  on  a  stew  of  butcher's  scrap 
bullocks'  cheeks,  sheeps'  heads,  and  other 
bits  that  were:  unsalable  for  any  other 
purposes,  dear  at  the  low  price  at  which 
I  hey  sold.  There  would  be  some  petal 
and  onions  ill  the  stew,  and  il  would  I"' 
miscrahlv  made,  for  among  I  he  mosl  pa- 
thetic incidents  in   working-class  Ul'c  wa- 
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The  P.A.X.  Makes  Servants  of  the  Seconds 


Profits  are  coined  in  minutes  and  seconds;   hours,  like 
gold  eagles,   are  units  too  large  for  practical  business." 


THE  entire  efficiency  gospel  is  built  on  noth- 
ing less  than  a  deep  respect  tor  the  second. 

In  mechanical  operations  we  even  split  it  with 
stop-watches  and  gauge  the  returns  from  labor — 
whether  engaged  in  shaping  watch-jewels  or  in 
shoveling  dirt — by  the  second's  smallest  measur- 
able part. 

But  now  our  shrewder  organizations  are  scru- 
tinizing the  seconds  of  their  clerks  and  executives 
also. 

Once  they  do  so  the  use  of  the  P.  A.  X.  is  a 
certain  consequence. 

The  P.  A.  X. — our  own  familiar  term  for  the 
Private  Automatic  Exchange — saves  the  seconds 
wasted  by  the  hand-operated  private  branch  ex- 
change still  in  common  use. 

Its  automatic  desk-telephones  clip  eighteen 
seconds  from  the  usual  time  for  each  office  call. 

For  the  average  organization  this  means  a  sav- 
ing of  a  week  per  man  each  year. 


AUTOMATIC 

cSZfakers  of  More  than  1, 000,000 


Dept.  235,     Morgan    and 
Van  Buren  Streets,  Chicago 


Even  this  appreciable  economy  dwindles  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  larger 
results  of  promptness  and  close  supervision  made 
possible  by  the  P.  A.  X. 

These  larger  gains  are  very  clear  to  hundreds  of 
organizations — large  and  small — which  during 
the  past  twenty- five  years  have  installed  the 
P.  A.  X.  They  outweigh  even  the  very  evident 
savings  due  to  its  unfailing  24-hour  service  with- 
out requiring  operators. 

The  demands  of  these  users  for  additions  alone 
required  nearly  one-fifth  of  our  last  year's  pro- 
duction. 

These  orders,  and  the  character  of  the  firms 
making  them,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  profit- 
able efficiency  of  the  P.  A.  X. 

Our  100  per  cent  increase  in  production  this 
year  will  enable  us  to  meet  your  P.  A.  X.  require- 
ments upon  reasonable  notice. 


ELECTRIC  CO. 

xAutomaticTelephones  in  Use  the  Ubrld Over 


Branches    in  All 
Principal  Cities 
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ROOFS 

FLOORS 

SIDINGS 

PARTITIONS 

CEILINGS 

for         * 

Warehouses 
Factories         $% 
Schools 

Residences     **. 
Industrial 

Housing 
Stores 
Offices 
Hotels 
Apartments 
Garages 
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YD  ]  T>  used  as  a  basis  for 
™  A V  A  X3  stucco  furnishes 
economical  fire-resisting  construc- 
tion. Stuccothus  reinforced  will  not  crack, 
and  presents  an  attractive  appearance  in- 
definitely. This,  therefore,  is  a  favorite  con- 
struction in  industrial  housing.  HY-RIH  is 
also  advantageous  for  interior  use,  making 
ceilings  and  walls  that  are  fire-resisting, 
crack-proof  and  vermin-proof. 

HY-R1B  is  a  steel-meshed  sheathing 
with  stiffening  ribs.  The  complete  line 
includes  all  depths  and  weights,  as  well 
as  all  types  of  metal  lath,  steel  studs,  cor- 
ner beads,  etc.  All  products  are  designed 
and  built  up  in  our  factory  so  as  to  save 
labor  at  the  building  site.  Widely  used 
with  concrete,  stucco  and  plaster  for  par- 
titions, ceilings,  walls,  roofs,  floors,  etc. 
In  fact,  wherever  economical  permanent 
construction  is  desired 

HY-RIB  products  are  carried  in  stock 
so  that  prompt  shipments  are  made. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  valuable  HY-RIB 
Hand  Book.     Address  Dept.  H-36. 

Truscon   Steel  Company 

(Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.) 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Representatives  in   Principal  Cities 
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HY-RIB 


Polish   Up    Your   English 


Get  the  vest-pocket  guide.  "Be'.:c>  Say,"  and  a.oid  misuse 
of  words.  It  will  make  you  speak  clear,  clean-cut,  correct 
and  convincing  English.  Small  in  size  but  big  in  usefulness. 
By  mail,  as  cents.  Dept.  805.  FUNK  &  YVAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  35400  Fourth  Ave  .  New  York. 

FNTFD  A  business 

J^j  X^l     jL    Lil\      of  your  own  and  earn  big 

annual  income  in  pi 
sional  fees,  making;  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
lew  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  B»y,  Boiton,  Mas*. 


HUMOROUS    HITS 


and  How  to  Hold  an  Andlence.  or  Grenville  Kloiser.  Latest  and  best 
selections,  inclnding  old  favorites.  Giws  practical  suggestions  on 
delivery,  voRv-tmiuing.  ete.  Cloth,  fcM'pp.  $1.00  Bet;postace  13c. 
Fl>R  A  WAGYlLI.S  COMPANY.   SS4-360  Fourth   Avenue.  New  York 

ALL  PERSONS  CARRYING  LIFE  INSURANCE 

are  invited  to  write  the  Southern  Cypress  Mfrs.'  Assn.,  1223 
Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans.  La.,  01  1223  Heard 
National  Bank  Building,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Do  so  now, 
even  though  you  have  written  us  in  the  past.  We  desire  no 
detailed  information,  merely  your  name  arid  address,  please. 
This  is  the  only  way  vou  can  procure  the  entirely  NEW  and 
very  appealing  Volume  FORTY-THREE  of  the  Cypress 
Pocket  Library,  "  that  international  classic  on  wood  "  (and 
sometimes  on  other  subjects  little  suspected  yet  of  the 
highest  significance). 
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$*200  Down  and  $3  a  Month 
^■#=3  'Brings  You  Either 

Rex  Visible  Typewriter  ■ 


or  -  American  Adding  Machine 
Only  *44..r-0.  Used  by  Standard 
Oil  Co., U.S. Steel  Co. .etc.  Adda 
to  a  million;  subtracts,  divides, 
multiplies.  Keyboard  insures 
greater  accuracy  than  any 
other  known. 
Both  machines   brand  new  and  guaranteed  by  the 

American  Can  Co.    Writ*  at  once!    Send  for  our  free  i>ook. 

State  whether  Interested  In  typewriter  or  adder  — or  both. 
Tvt>*v*rit*r  anA  Addi*o  At i chin*  Ihviswn 

AMERICAN  CAN  CO.,  Dept    240'  Monroe  Bidg.,  Chicago 


An  Improved  typewrite! 
at  a  remarkablv  low  price. 
Strongest  made.  Extra 
wide  carriage.  The  only 
typewriter  with  the  Shock 
Absorber. 


the   pitiful   ignorance  of  how    to   prepare 

food. 

ir  mother  was  lunching  oul  »he  had  :> 
slice  ol'  bread  and  butter,  ami  possibly  a 
piece  of  cheese.  Along  w  itli  this  quantities 
of  tea  and  a  dole  of  "fish  and  chips."  The 
fish  were  undersized  or  otherwise  unsalable 
cullings  from  the  market,  cleaned  casually 
indeed,  cut  into  slices,  dipt  in  batter  and 
tried  in  grease.  They  were  at  least  ft! 
near  absolute  indigestibility  as  possible. 
A  halfpenny  worth  of  fish,  a  similar  por- 
tion ol'  chips  potato  chilis  and  then  as 
a  luxury  a  quantity  of  pickled  cabbag 
pickled  not  in  good  respectable  vinegar, 
but  in  acetic  acid. 

On  such  a  diet  everybody  of  co 
suffered  from  indigestion.  There  was  not 
enough  of  either  tin-  heat-giving  or  the 
bone  and  muscle-building  elements  to 
maintain  the  body  in  health.  The  whole 
family  were  anemic,  sallow,  and  suffered 
from  catarrh.  Rickets,  bronchitis,  in- 
testinal troubles,  and  every  infectious 
disease  known  to  children  or  adults  was 
part  of  the  regular  routine  of  life. 

The  breakfast  menu  would  be  sub- 
stantially repeated  when  the  small  chil- 
dren went  home  from  school  about  4:30. 
Quantities  -were  never  excessive,  but 
usually  altogether  insufficient.  Dad  went 
home  later  from  his  work,  and  he  and 
mother  dined  on  fish  and  chips,  as  already 
described.  Before  going  to  bed  the  chil- 
dren might  get  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter 
if  times  were  good  and  the  family  not  too 
large. 

The  other  day  the  general  comnn 
of  the  Supply  of  Fish  and  Chips  Mer- 
chants, contemplating  the  problems  of 
their  business  arising  from  the  shortage 
of  greases  in  which  to  fryr  their  products, 
presented  figures  showing  that  even  to- 
day 2,000,000  of  fish  and  chips  are  se: 
daily  in  London. 

No  particular  wonder  that  the  ph\  - 
standard  of  England  had  degenerated 
alarmingly !  The  royal  commission  decided 
that  something  must  be  done  about  it. 
and  one  of  the  results  of  its  investigations 
was  the  national  insurance  act. 

Every  person  sixteen  years  or  more  of 
age  paying  income  tax  on  less  than  $800 
annually  tomes  under  the  insurance  act. 
Manual  workers  earning  even  larger 
sums  also  are  included.  The  insurance 
act  is  self-supporting.  The  employer 
contributes  six  cents  weekly  and  the  em- 
ployee eight  cents  to  the  fund.  Thi- 
makes  an  aggregate  of  approximately 
$7.50  annually  for  each  man,  while  the 
contribution  for  women,  being  slightly  leas, 
works  out  at  $6.50  each  per  annum. 
Out  of  this  fund  the  panel  doctors  an 
paid  $2  per  annum  for  each  beneficiary 
of  the  fund,  in  consideration  of  which 
they  are  to  provide  medical  advice  for 
the  year.  Medicines  are  provided  and 
prescriptions  made  up  also  at  the  expense 
of  the  same  fund. 

The  woman's  section  of  the  insurance 
scheme  soon  went  bankrupt  simply  be- 
cause an  astonishing  state  of  affairs  was 
discovered  regarding  the  physical  health 
and  condition  of  the  women.  The  really 
healthy  and  vigorous  woman  of  the  work 
ing  class  was  the  rare  exception. 

In  case  of  sickness  the  man  was 
$2.50  weekly  benefit  from  the  fund  on 
presentation  of  the  proper  certificate  from 
the  physician.  Women  were  paid  $1.85 
weekly  sick  benefit. 

One  of  the  developments  was  that 
inasmuch  as  the  sick  benefit  was  actually 
equal  to  the  wages  for  which  many  women 
worked     there    was    constant     temptation 
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Why  Empire  Red  Tubes  last  as 
long  as  the  average   car   itself 

2.     The  Story  of  the  Puncture  and  the  Repairman 

H  PUNCTURE  is  to  a  tube 
what  a  broken  leg  is  to  a 
man. 
It's  just  hard  luck;  it 
doesn't  signify  any  constitutional 
weakness.  And  it  ought  to  be  re- 
paired as  good  as  nev. . 

But  to  many  motorists  a  punc- 
ture is  an  evil  omen,  because  it 
means  the  beginning  of  a  whole 
chapter  of  trouble. 

They  have  too  often  had  the  sad 
experience  of  getting  a  punctured 
tube  repaired  only  to  find  it  soon 
leaking  again. 

They  blame  the  repairman. 
But  it's  not  always  his  fault,  by 
any  mean-. 

In  vulcanizing  the  puncture,  he 
has  to  use  heat.  Some  tubes  get  all 
the  heat  they  can  stand  when  they 
are  first  manufactured,  and  this 
additional  application  is  too  much 
for  them. 

The  punctured  spot  is  sealed. 
but  the  surrounding  rubber  is 
weakened.  It  soon  becomes  brit- 
tle, leaks  develop,  and  the  tube 
finally  has  to  be  discarded. 

But  a  competent  repairman  can 
repair  any   Empire   Red   Tube  a 
good  as  new.  every  time. 

The  process  by  \ishich  the  Empire 
Red    Tube    is   compounded  arid 
cured,   makes   it  capable    of  with- 
standing the  heat  of  any  number  of 
repair  jobs. 

Many  of  the  first  Empire  Red  Tubes,  made 
doing  duty.  In  all  those  years,  they  have  been 
and  over  again. 

The  next  puncture  you  get.  think  of  this,  and 
as  long  as  \  //. 


more  than  ten  years  ago,  are  still 
punctured  and  re-vulcanized  over 

buy  an  Empire  Red  Tube.    La 


~Jhe  JfimpireJTre Dealer 
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HE  OFFICE  closes  at  five.  The 
IK*'  bookkeepers,  clerks  and  stenog' 
raphers  go  home — the  place  is  empty, 
deserted  and  uncongenial.  But  you  have 
work  that  can't  wait. 

Here  Corona  comes  into  its  own.  Just 
fold  it  up  in  its  case  and  take  it  home 
with  you.  Then,  after  dinner,  finish  up 
your  work  quietly  and  comfortably — in 
neat,  legible,  businesslike  form. 

Corona  weighs  but  six  pounds  and  folds  for  travel, 
yet  is  sturdily  built  for  heavy  daily  service.  Com' 
plete  with  its  case,  it  costs  fifty  dollars.  Write 
for  interesting  free  booklet  No.  14. 

Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Agencies  in  All  Principal  Cities 

CorqNA 

The  Personal  Writing  Machine 


-Iblditup'takeJtwitk  you -typewrite  anywhere 


To  Remember  the  Facts 
in    a    Book  —   To    Re- 
call a    Good  Lecture, 
Sermon,  or  A  ddress — 
To  Remember  A  nything  Yc 
Want  to  Remembei — 

Read  and  Absorb  This  Book 

"HOW  TO  REMEMBER 

AND  NEVER  FORGET" 

By  Prof.  Loisette.  It  contains  the  valuable  instruc- 
tion which  was  former!  r  sold  to  thousands  of  men 
and  women  for  $25.00  under  n  signed  contract  not 
to  impart  it.  It  is  not  a  new-fangled,  untried 
system,  but  is  founded  on  the  lawsnf  ttie  mind  and 
has  been  tested  for  nearly  one-third  of  a  century. 
An  average  of  ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  de- 
voted to  this  book  will  prove  a  marvelous  benefit. 
Each  day  you  can  put  into  practise  the  principles 
laid  down.  All  Bookstores,  or  sent  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  $2  55  by  the  publishers. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, Dept.162.  New  York. 


A  $25  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  $2.55 


THE     STANDARD      DICTIONARY     is     needed     in     every 
American  home  where  education  aud  culture  ate  truly  esteemed. 


New  Arrow 

at  the 

Old  Prices 

We  have  decided  not  to  raise 
prices  on  the  Arrow  at  leist  not 

for  a  wlnle.  You  can  still  buy  the 
1918  ARROW,  the  latest  models  with 
all  the  newest  features  at  the  old  rock 
bottom  before-the-war  prices.  But 
we  can't  promise  to  hold  these  prices. 
Rapidly  increasing  cost  of  materials 
may  force  oa  to  rnise  our  price.  There- 
fore write  to  us  today  and  ask  for  full 
information  and  prices. 

Pay  While  Vou  Ride 

We  will  ship  you  the  new  Arrow  on  liberal  terms  of  $5.00 
down  and  the  balance  in  small  monthly  payments  as  low 
as  $5.00  per  month.  This  offer  is  open  to  everyone  in- 
cluding boys  and  girls  under  21  years  of  age  providing 
the  order  is  signed  by  parents  or  guardian. 
WritA  today  for  new  catalog?  that  tella  about  the  New  Arrow 
"  ■  al*J  and  ita  Treat  new  featare9.  Motor  Bike  model,  coaater 
brake,  Fisk  Thorn  Proof  Tire*,  and  the  neweat  features. 

ARROW  CYCIE  CO.,  Dept.  2403 19th  Si.  &  California  kit..  CHICAGO 


to  be  rick  and  enjoi  ition   al   the 

"ii-.  of  the  hind. 

There  wore  special  provisions  of  benefit! 
for  consumptives,  for  the  permanently 
injured  or  disabled,  and  ;t  variety  of  ih. 
other  benefits.  This  general  suggestion  of 
what  was  attempted  by  the  insurance,  art 
carries  the  Btorj  now  to  a  consideratioa 
of  what  the  war  has  done  for  the  working 
people  of  the  country.  The  annual  report 
on  the  Bubject  sets  forth  thai  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  sickness  among  both 
men  and  women  has  rapidly  and  steadily 
decreased.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
women.  When  the  system  was  inaugu- 
rated the  prevalence  of  illness  among 
women  was  so  general  that  all  the  actuarial 
calculations  on  which  the  scheme  had 
been  based  were  found  worthless. 
mands  on  funds  were  far  greater  than  had 
been  anticipated. 

The  war  changed  all  this.  The  call  for 
sick-funds  for  women  dropt  rapidly,  as 
these  figures  clearly  reveal: 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  just  what 
has  happened.  In  1914  the  average  cost 
for  all  women  getting  the  benefits  of  the 
fund  was  five  cents  a  week.  In  1915  it  fell 
to  three  cents,  in  1916  to  two  cents,  and 
altho  the  figures  for  1917  have  not  been 
made  up  it  is  certain  that  there  has  been 
another  important  decrease. 

In  other  words,  the  average  sick  benefit 
for  women  has  required  onty  about  one- 
half  as  much  money  as  it  did  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war;  and  this  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  this  particular  class  of  women, 
millions  of  them,  in  city  and  country,  in 
the  factory  and  on  the  farms,  in  the  ship- 
building plants  and  munition-works,  are 
to-day  almost  literally  doing  the  work  of 
England. 

They  have  been  able  to  do  the  work 
which  the  men  formerly  did  and  vastly 
to  improve  their  health  while  doing  it. 
They  have  worked  regularly,  long  hours,  at 
unaccustomed  tasks,  many  of  which  four 
years  ago  would  have  been  presumed 
utterly  impossible  for  women.  They 
have  frequently  throughout  large  establish- 
ments demonstrated  their  ability  to  turn 
out  a  larger  product  of  work,  even  heavy 
work,  than  the  men  turned  out  before 
the  war! 

And  doing  this,  accomplishing  what 
almost  anybody  would  have  set  down  as 
the  impossible,  they  have  improved  almost 
beyond  belief  in  health  and  general 
physique. 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  con- 
clusion presented  by  the  annual  statistical 
report  of  the  administration  of  the  in- 
surance fund. 

The  commissioners  even  venture  to 
generalize  a  little.  They  are  so  imprest 
with  the  excellent  results  of  giving  people 
good  food  and  all  they  want  of  it  that 
they  write  in  their  report  as  follows: 

"During  1915-16,  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  there  has  been  little  unemployment 
and  wages  have  considerably  risen.  The 
fall  in  the  rate  of  sickness  during  these 
years  seems  fairly  to  confirm  the  view 
that  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
industrial  activity  and  sickness  claims. 
It  seems  evident  that  the  right  policy 
to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  heavy  sick- 
ness claims  is  less  to  be  found  in  pro- 
visional special  grants  by  which  the 
expenditure  may  continue  to  be  supported 
than  in  the  securing  of  industrial  condi- 
tions under  which  wages  are  high  enough 
to  insure  a  sufficiency  of  good  food  and 
due  attention  is  paid  to  the  welfare  of  the 
worker." 
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Quicker  than  bullets— and 


ri^Kt  in  his  own  bailiwick,  too. 

Besides  saving  shovelfuls  of  dollars,  the 

Mimeograph  is  enabling,  him  to  get  confi- 
dential information  to  his  departments  in  a  tenth  of  the 
time  a  many-manned  printery  could  do  it— and  in  abso- 
lute security.    The  work  is  done  under  the  keen  execu- 
tive eye.    And  it's  &ood  work,  too— better  than  that. 
Snappy !    It  matches  the  neatest  typewriting.    Five  thou- 
sand real  duplicates  an  hour— with  easily  drawn  diagrams 
or  illustrations  on  the  same  sheet,  if  wanted.    Let  us  show 
you  how  the  Mimeograph  is  solving  many  of  the  per- 
plexing problems  of  these  rocket  days.    Send  for  booklet 
"L."     A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  — and   New  York. 

KjCLUlZOTI  .'  The  Mimeograph,  and  our  supplies  for 
it,  are  made  to  work  together.  Upset  that  relationship, 
the  work  suffers,  valuable  time  and  materials  are  lost, 
and   our   responsibility   for   quality   and   output   ceases. 
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OLT 


Through  All  Wars  the  National  Standard 

Tried  and  trusted  by  "our  boys"  in  their  heroic  defense  of 
our  national  honor,  Colt's  Firearms  are  to-day  as  they  have 
been  for  generations  back,  the  great  American  weapon  of 
dependability.  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  Uncle  Sam 
in  the  field  —  nor  for  you  in  the  home. 

Revolvers 

Automatic  Pistols 

Automatic  Machine  Guns 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIREARMS  MFG.  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.S.A. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  No.    26  mailed 
free  on  request 


I    TEACH 
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BY    MAIL. 


I  won  World's  First  Prize  for  best  course! 
in  Penmanship.  Under  my  guidance  you  can  \ 

become  an  expert  penman.-  Ana  placing:  many  of  my 
students  as  instructors  in  commercial  colleges  at  hiph 
salaries.  If  you  wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  write 
me.  1  will  send  you  FREE  one  of  my  Favorite  Pen* 
and  a  copy  of  the  Ransomerian  Journal.    Write  today. 

C.  W.  Ransoni, 


■Kite 


J74  Essex  Bldgr.,KansasCity,Mo. 


High  School  Course 
inTwoTfears 


Learn  at 
borne,  in 

spare  time. 

Here  la  complete  and  simplified  high  school  coarse  that  you 
can  finish  in  two  years.  Meet*  all  college  entrance  require- 
ments. Prepared  by  leading  members  of  the  faculties  of 
universities  and  academies.  This  is  your  opportunity. 
Write  for  booklet  and  full  particulars.  No  obligations  what- 
ever.   Write  today— NOW. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.  PS403  Chicago.  U.S.A. 


i  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 


Year      U.olC.  (Oiv.R)Chicago,Il). 


STUDY 


-  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  ayear.  We  trainyou  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting:  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  large  staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  William  B.  Castenholz, 
A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of 
Illinois;  Wm.  Arthur  Chase,  LL.M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Ex-Secretary  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Accountancy;  and  other  members  of  American  Insti- 
tute of  Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.  Write  now  for 
free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University*  Dept.    352-HC   Chicago 
"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


LANGUAGES  ?EUSYD 


MOUMVJ  CO    LEARNED 

ON     AUI_     PHONOGRAPHS 


"Like  learning  a  tune— and  as  easy."  Our  Disc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguist  y 
Used,  endorsed  and  recommended  by  educators  and 
authorities  in  all  leading  universities  and  colleges. 
F.M.C- -French  Military  Conversation, with  records, 
for  Army,  Navy,  Red  Cross.  Write  for  Military  cir- 
cular, Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE    LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 
902  Putnam  Bldg.  2  W.  45th  Street,  N.  Y. 


spanish.french 
itauan.Serman 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

ILLUSTRATED 

ByWINFlELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and 
Every  young  woman  should  know 

What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 

What  every  parent  should  know 

Clolh  binding — 320    pages — many  illustrations 
Table  of  contente,  &  commendations,  on  request. 

B.CO.,  306  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Postpaid 

Mailed  in  plain 
wrapper 
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Till:  SPRING    DRIVE  OPENS   WITH    \ 
BARRAGE  <>|    BLOSSOMS 


Tl  I E  spring  dm  •  i-  on! 
The  army  of  invasion  i.-  laying 
down  a  barrage  of  sunshine  and  blossoms, 
while  poets  an-  reported  in  the  offing 
headed  for  Newspaper  How.  Tin  New 
York  Tribune's  correspondent  with  the 
victorious  troops  reports  the  hordes  of 
winter  in  full  retreat.  Writing  from 
"Somewhere  in  Manhattan"   he  sa\  - 

Trailing  arbutus  was  Been  on  a  well- 
known  avenue.  Its  appearance,  alt  li<> 
of  small  strategic  value  in  the  fight  again. -t. 
coal  bills  and  the  high  cost  of  rhinitis,  was 
the  signal  for  a  great  outpouring  of  joy  on 
the  part  of  the  populace  of  the  winter- 
ravaged  city.  Women  bent  over  and  kissed 
the  fragilo  blossoms  when  they  could  not 
afford  to  buy  them,  and  many  a  proud 
lover  on  the  way  to  purchase  roses  at  four 
dollars  a  dozen  for  his  sweetheart  yielded  to 
a  sudden  sentimental  impulse  and  bought 
her  arbutus  at  thirty-five  cents  a  bunch. 
These  are  the  little  "human -interest" 
things  which  are  recognized  as  being  of  the 
highest  importance  in  keeping  up  the  mo- 
rale of  the  nation. 

It  was  announced  that  certain  persons 
had  been  overheard  spreading  the  story  on 
the  tops  of  busses  that  the  arbutus  was 
from  the  far  South,  and  therefore  not  a 
true  indication  of  spring  in  these  parts. 
These  were  denied  by  the  home  office. 
All  persons  were  warned  that  those  stories 
were  only  part  of  the  subtle  propaganda 
caiTied  on  by  winter,  in  an  effort  to  ter- 
rorize our  people  by  making  them  think 
spring  was  never  coming. 

In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  this  terror 
the  authorities  made  public  last  night  cer- 
tain other  announcements  which  had  been 
kept  secret  up  to  this  time.  They  permit- 
ted it  to  be  known  that  reports  from  their 
field-marshals  up  in  Westchester  County 
declare  whole  gardens  to  be  entirely  cleared 
of  ice  and  snow.  What  ice  remains  is 
deeply  entrenched  on  north-facing  slopes, 
or  in  a  few  dark  corners  from  which  the 
sun  scouts  have  been  unable  to  drive  them 
as  yet.  Several  detachments  of  new  green 
grass  have  advanced  on  the  sunny  slopes 
facing  toward  the  south,  particularly  along 
the  Bronx  River.  In  the  swamps  are  many 
listening-posts  manned  by  pussy-willows. 

Observers  report  that  some  of  the 
best  work  of  the  spring  campaign  is  being 
accomplished  by  the  persistent  advance 
of  the  battalions  of  tulips  and  daffodils. 
The  Tribune's  correspondent  in  the  field 
writes  of  this  strategic  movement: 

These  daring  little  plants  have  pene- 
trated often  as  far  as  half  an  inch  from 
their  trenches,  quite  indifferent  to  the 
dangers  of  snow  and  wind  and  freezing 
temperature.  On  one  occasion  a  young 
crimson  tulip-plant  thrust  his  head  above 
the  embankment  of  dead  leaves  and  was 
struck  down  by  a  snowball  thrown  by  some 
children  scuffling  in  the  snow  rift  which 
lay  just  beyond  in  No  Man's  Land — that 
strange  and  unlovely  barren  covered  with 
dead  grasses,  old  orange-peel,  and  gray-blue 
chunks  of  melting  ice. 

The  tulips  sent  wireless  appeals  for  re- 
enforcements  of  sunbeams,  and  two  days 
after  the  sacrifice  of  the  crimson  tulip  that 
entire  sector  was  free  of  enemy  snow- 
drifts. One  of  the  most  satisfactory  ele- 
ments of  this  victory  was  the  fact  that  the 
children,  always  neutral  between  the  joys 
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"Only  one  man  in 
25  makes  good  in 
the  Miller  Plant" 


By  Creating  Uniform  Builders 
We  Created  Uniform  Tires 

Each  Man  a  Master  —  Each  Tire  a  Masterpiece 


MILLER  TIRES  are  known  far  and  wide  today 
as  the  Uniform  Mileage  Tires.     That  means 
wherever   Millers   are   run   under  like  condi- 
tions, they  wear  the  same. 

That  99  Millers  in  100  outrun  standard  guarantees. 

Of  all  the  some  429  brands  on  the  market,  there 
is  no  other  we  know  to  equal  this. 

How  Miller  Succeeded 

Such  uniformity  has  been  the  aim  of  tire  makers 
for  years.     For  who  could 
tell,  when  he  bought  a  tire, 
whether  it  would  run  5000 
miles  or  fail  at  a  thousand? 

Miller  found  the  solu- 
tion— not  in  machines  or 
methods — but  in  men. 

We  discovered  that  workmen  must  be  uni- 
form or  their  tires  (mostly  handwork)  can 
never  be. 

By  training  a  regiment  of  champion  tire 
builders  we  reduced  the  variables  in  tires  to  a 
fraction. 


Each  Man  Rated 

Our  efficiency  experts  keep  a  record  of  every  man 
and  every  tire  he  builds.  To  pass  our  inspectors  it 
must  reach  our  99  per  cent  grade.  If  ever  a  Miller 
comes  back,  the  builder's  score  is  penalized. 

Under  this  rigid  system,  only  one  man  in  25  makes 
good.  But  those  who  do  average  96  per  cent  efficient. 

Geared-to-the-Road 

There  is  no  excuse  longer  for  buy  ing  tires  on  luck .  Miller 

means  certainty.  And  safe- 
ty, too,  due  to  the  tread  that 
is  geared- to- 1 he-road. 

Mark  how  the  sharp  rub- 
ber cogs  engage  the  ground. 

GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD         A  Limited  Number 

Only  about  one  motorist  in  50  will  be  able  to  get 
the  Miller  Uniform  Tires  this  year. 

It  takes  time  to  train  men  to  Miller  perfection. 
Few  can  ever  become  masters. 

To  make  sure  of  securing  your  season's  supply, 
you  must  speak  to  the  Miller  dealer  at  once. 


If  you  want  the  utmost  air  capacity — size  for  size — ask  for  Miller  Cord   Tires.      They  are 
truly  luxurious — yet  not  a  luxury,  because  they  cost  less  per  mile  than  any  other  type. 

THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner   Tubes — The   Team-Mates  of  Uniform   Tires 
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High-Class 


Smooth  iny7ctio7t,  2?u£ 

ci  I?7~u£e /OT^TPoT^i 

That  just  about  sums  up  the  impression  made  by  the  BUDA  EN- 
GINK  on  one  as  familiar  with  it  as  its  driver,  whether  in  truck  or 
farm  tractor. 

Except  for  its  sturdy  appearance,  it  would  seem  impossible  that  a 
machine  which  runs  so  smoothly  could  be  so  powerful  or  so  endur  - 
ing  in  severest  use  as  the  BUDA  ENGINE. 

The  secret  is  in  the  careful  BUDA  manufacturing  process,  always 
putting  "Performance  before  Price." 

Made  by  THE  BUDA  COMPANY,  Harvey  (Chicago  Suburb),  111. 
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THE  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  in  BUSINESS 

by  Eleanor  Gilbert,  is  a  new  book  of  right- 
down-to-the-minute  advice  for  the  live- 
wire  woman  worker  of  to-day.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  get  ahead  in  business  through 
practical  application  of  the  definite  plans 
ehe  proposes,  no  .matter  what  position  you 
may  now  occupy.     Send  for  it  to-day. 

i2mo.    cloth,    illustrated.   400   pp..   $1.50 
net;  by  mail,  jr. 6-'. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  4th  Ave.,  New  York 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority   quickly  becomes 
plain  to  tile  ntau  i-r  woman  who  investigates. 


Just  Published 


HEALTH 

FOR  THE 

SOLDIERandSAILOR 

By  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Tale  University,  Chairman 
Hygiene  Reference   Board  of  the  Life  Extension 

'.  Institute  {.which  includes  the  Surgeons-General  of 
the  Army  and  Navy)  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk.M.D., 

Medical  Director,  Life  Exti  nsion  Institute. 

Packed  with  Information  on 

Camp  Life 
Alcohol 
Tobacco 
Outdoor  Living 
Outdoor  Sleeping 


Constipation 
Proper  Carriage  of  the  Body 
Necessity  for  Cleanliness 
Mental  Poise 
The  Venereal  Peril 
Care  of  the  Feet 
Deep  Breathing 
Quantity  and  Quality  of  Food 
Required 


Poisons 

Tea  and  Coffee 

Care  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums 

The  Folly  of  Worry 

Parasites 

Housing 

Clothing 

Classification  of    Foods — Fuel, 

Building,  and  Regulating 

Diets 
Drug  Habits 
Colds 
Activity 
Work,  Play,  and  Sleep 


As  a  gift  to  a  friend  or  relative  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
this  littre  book  will  prove  of  far-reaching  value  in 
preserving  the  health  and  even  life  itself.  All  royal- 
ties on  this  book  go  into  the  philanthropic  work  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute. 

Khaki  cloth,  pocket-size,  60c  net;  postpaid,  64c 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Callouses 
Tenderness 


or 


Pain  There 

are  signs  of  a 
weakened  trans- 
verse arch.   One 
or  more  of  the  lit- 
tle bones  across 
the  ball  of  the  foot 
are    displaced, 
causing   uneven 
pressure.  The  sole 
of  the  foot  burns; 
great  and  little  toe 
joints  enlarge  and  a 
cramplike    pain 
known    as   Morton's 
Toe  develops. 

Dr.  Scholl's  Anterior 
Metatarsal    Arch    Sup- 

f>orts  give  immediate  re- 
ief  and  assist  Nature  in  permanent  cor- 
rection. 

DlScholJs 

foot  Comfort  Appliances 

There  is  a  shoe  dealer  in  your  locality  who  can 
provide  you  with  the  appliance  you  need  and 
advise  you  about  your  foot  troubles.  He  has 
been  trained  in  fitting  the  Dr.  Scholl  Appliance, 
which  will  overcome  your  foot  trouble. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

"The  Feet  and  Their  Care,"  by  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Scholl.  recognized  authority  on  all  foot  troubles, 
sent  free. 

THE  SCHOLL  MFG.  CO. 

2 19G  Schiller  St.  Chicago.  111. 


nowballfl  and  Bleating  ami  the  proil 
of  marbles  and  maple-sugar,  had  been  won 
by  the  story  of  the  smashed  tulip  and  had 
knelt  down  and  patted  the  tiny  growing 
things  Lovingly. 

Large  numbers  of  wild  geese  were  Been 
Bying  north  over  Great  South  Hay  some 
two  weeks  ago,  l>m  the  authorities  did  not 
put  much  confidence  in  them,  dismissing 
them  with  the  remark  thai  thai  was  all  one 
could  expect  of  geese.  Recently,  however, 
there  has  been  much  activity  among  bird 
scouts  of  a  more  reliable  nature.  The 
starlings,  crows,  and  woodpeckers,  which 
have  been  with  us  all  winter  but  inactive, 
are  flying  far  afield,  and  bring  reports  of 
large  areas  already  tinged  with  the  warm 
yellow  and  red  of  waking  willow  -  1 1 
Some  even  declare  that  in  the  swamps  the 
red  maples  are  hanging  out  their  crimson 
flags  to  welcome  the  return  of  spring." 


BURGLARY    AS     A    TRADE    LOOK IV, 
UP,  SAYS  FAMOUS  DETECTIVE 


THESE  are  the  days  of  specialization, 
and  the  lure  of  modern  scientific 
methods  of  efficiency  has  enmeshed  even 
the  votaries  of  the  gentle  art  of  house- 
breaking, and  your  really  up  -  to  -  date 
safe-blower  is  a  marvel  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  skill,  so  we  are  told  in  an  inter- 
view with  William  A.  Pinkerton  published 
in  the  Xew  York  Morning  Telegraph. 
The  article  opens  interestingly: 

Employing  methods  and  means  of  the 
very  latest  scientific  value,  the  old-time 
skilled  bank-burglar  is  again  working  at 
his  old  trade,  says  William  A.  Pinkerton. 
The  veteran  detective's  conclusion  is 
based  upon  a  careful  study  of  a  series 
of  robberies  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago, 
especially  that  of  the  Summit  State  Bank, 
which  resulted  in  a  haul  of  $40,000,  of 
four-sevenths  of  the  pay-roll  of  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company,  contained 
in  two  suitcases  and  one  grip  and  left  at 
the  bank  overnight  for  safe  keeping. 

This  was  the  thirteenth  bank  robbery 
in  the  environs  of  Chicago  within  a_period 
of  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

"It  isn't  the  yeggmen,"  Mr.  Pinkerton 
said  recently.  "These  new  robberies  are 
the  work  of  the  old  bank-robbers.  They 
seem  to  have  just  come  to  life  again  after 
many  years  of  quiescence. 

"The  work  is  not  that  of  one  gang, 
either.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  several 
groups  of  men  at  work. 

"I  have  been  afraid  for  many  years 
that  some  of  the  old  fellows  would  see  the 
value  of  acetylene  and  begin  to  use  it. 
My  attention  was  called  to  it  first  about 
eight  years  ago,  when  a  Birmingham, 
England,  paper  gave  a  lengthy  description 
of  the  work  of  a  gang  of  crooks  who  have 
been  operating  over  there.  I  was  imprest 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  acetylene  tank 
and  torch,  and  thought  sooner  or  later 
they  would  be  put  to  the  uses  that  have 
now  been  adopted  by  the  bank-robbers. 

"There  was  a  man,  a  very  intelligent 
fellow,  who  had  reformed  and  gone  into 
business.  I  remembered  him  when  I 
was  on  one  of  my  tours  of  the  country, 
and  I  took  the  English  clipping  to  him 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought.  He  led 
me  to  where  a  steel-framed  building  was 
being  constructed  and  pointed  to  the  men 
using  acetylene  torches  to  cut  gnat, 
heavy  steel  beams  as  if  they  were  paper. 
I  called  his  attention  to  the  weight  of  the 
tanks  and  apparatus.     'Oh,'  he  said,  'tiny 
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will  get  them  lighter  after  a  while.'  And 
they  have.  He  afterward  wenl  back 
to  his  old  ways  and  fell  into  our  hands, 
I  am  sorry  to  say. 

"These  fellows  an  operating  in  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  lint 
it  is  not  oik  gang,  1  am  sure.  It  is  dilli- 
iiilt  to  say  when-  they  make  their  head- 
quarters. Hut  one  thing  is  certain:  They 
eventually  will  he  caught. 

"These  crooks  arc  vers  quick  i<>  'catch 
on'  to  any  new  thing.  The  yeggmen 
read  in  a  scientific  paper  a  government 
report  of  tlie  uses  of  nitroglycerin — the 
'soup'  of  Ma  safe-blower  and  they  im- 
mediately began  to  work  with  it.  They 
overplayed  themselves  sometimes,  blow- 
ing the  whole  fronts  of  stores  away  when 
they  used  an  overcharge.  One  case  in 
Arkansas  I  remember.  A  blasting  con- 
cern kept  its  dynamite  in  the  town  hank's 
safe  for  purposes  of  safety.  A  gang  of 
yeggs  worked  the  safe  and  blew  the  whole 
place,  and  themselves  included,  into  hits. 

"The  new  bank-rohhers  have  to  carry 
quite  an  equipment.  Their  acetylene  tank 
weighs  between  200  and  300  pounds.  Car- 
rying it  through  the  streets  requires  an 
automobile,  the  greatest  help  to  the  hard- 
working burglar  and  bank-robber  ever 
invented. 

"We  protect  about  12,000  hanks  through 
the  country.  I  am  happy  to  sajT — see, 
I  am  knocking  wood — that  we  have  not 
yet  had  one  of  these  robberies.  The  near- 
est was  the  Stock  Yards  Bank,  but  that 
was  a  plain  stick  up'  and  not  the  work 
of  regular  bank-robbers."' 

How  modern  methods  enabled  some 
enterprising  burglars  to  make  a  rich  haul 
from  a  supposedly  w  ell-protected  bank 
is  then  detailed,  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  outlaw  is  still  a  little  bit 
ahead  of  the  defender  of  society  in  the 
matter  of  accomplishing  his  purpose — 

The  Summit  Bank  robbery  was  timed 
so  that  the  cracksmen  could  begin  work 
while  James  Wren,  sole  policeman  of  the 
village,  was  on  duty  in  another  suburb 
known  as  Argo. 

A  heavy,  iron-barred  back  door  was 
wrenched  loose  by  use  of  the  crowbar  and 
the  wooden  door  within  was  crusht  open. 

Once  inside,  the  robbers  proceeded  in 
a  manner  which  indicated  they  knew 
just  how  to  work.  Instead  of  blowing 
open  the  massive  door  to  the  money 
vault,  they  pried  open  a  steel  door  leading 
into  the  bookkeeping  vault. 

Then  with  pickaxes  they  attacked  the 
foot-thick  reenforced  concrete  wall  be- 
tween the  bookkeeping  and  money  vaults. 
A  hole  was  made  and  a  charge  of  dynamite 
exploded,  which  blew  away  the  concrete, 
leaving  an  aperture  a  little  more  than  a 
foot  square. 

They  then  were  confronted  by  the  three- 
quarter-inch  twisted  steel  bars  with  which 
the  concrete  was  reenforced.  Apparent  ly 
they  had  expected  this,  for  the  acetylene 
burner  was  brought  into  play  and  two  of 
the  bars  cut  through  with  the  flame. 

The  bandits  crawled  through  the  hole 
and  were  in  the  money  vault.  On  the 
floor,  in  plain  sight,  was  the  suitcase 
containing  $33,677.  They  did  not  touch 
this,  however,  but  pried  open  a  steel  door 
and  entered  a  smaller  compartment, 
where  they  found  a  grip  and  a  suitcase 
which  held  about  $40,000.  These  they 
obtained  and  escaped. 

The  robbery  was  discovered  by  Jere- 
miah Hlavacek,  a  bookkeeper,  when  he 
came  to  work  shortly  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 


These 
are  the 
Easiest  Shoes 
on  Earth!" 

"If  you  want  real  styl-e,  as  well  as  solid  comfort, 
let  me  fit  you  to  a  pair  of  Dr.  A.  Reed  Cushion  Shoes 
which  never  need  'breaking  in.'  When  you  have 
worn  them  for  a  single  day  you  will  understand  why 
so  many  men  and  women  wear  them  exclusively. 
Their  luxurious  cushion  inner  soles  act  as  shock 
absorbers  to  your  body  and  give  you  the  delightful 
sensation  of  walking  on  velvet." 

The  Original  and  Genuine 


CUSHION  SHOES 


J.RSMITH  SHOE  CQ-JOHN  BBERTS  SHOE  CUL 


Makers  of  Men's  Shoes  •--- 
Chicago 


Makers  of  Womeris  Shoes 
Buffalo 


Both  men  and  women  prefer  these  unusual 

shoes,  which  provide  extra  comfort  at  no  extra 

cost,  because  they  conform  to  fashion's  dictates 

in  every  detail  of  material, design  and  workmanship. 

Let  the  Dr.  A.  Reed  dealer  in  your  locality  fit 

you  to  a  pair  of  these  attractive,  comfortable  shoes. 

If  you  cannot  secure  them  in  your  city,  write  us. 


1ll«m«iil*lil«IM«HI*lli«tH»IM*HI*IH«il 


Sa  ve*$43 

On  this  typewriter.  Big  business 
everywhere  has  stamped  its 
approval  on  the 

Visible  L.  C.  SMITH 
TYPEWRITERS 

Take    no    chances.       Get   our 
easy    payment    offer    on    this 
rebuilt  Model  S  today. 
TLD 


Isrfa'a  Cate&zS  Buffaio.N.Y. 


SERVICE  FLAGS 


5x8,  t».50;  ft  x  10, 
All  flags  fast  coll 


—  Bull  Dog 
Buntin  g — 
2  x  3  feet.  $1.25;  2^x4,  I1.75;  3x5, 
$2.50;  4x6.  $4;  5x8,  $5-50".  6x10, 
S7. 50;  8  x  12.  $11.  Three  smallest  sizes 
have  1.  2  or  3  stars;  larger  sizes,  any  number 
of  stars  sewed  "U  9c  each;  space  provided 
for  more.    Loose  stars  for  spaces,  oOc  d"Z. 

UC       rlarye    — Bull  Dog  Bunting — 
■    Wt     riagS    will      outwear      wool. 
With  Embroidered  Stars  —  4x0  feet.    14: 
wed  Stars — S  I  13,  $11:  10  X  15.  $  1    50, 
Vii  insured   parcel  post,  prepaid. 


LOUIS  FINK  &  SONS,   Good  Flags,   7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FACTORY  OPPORTUNITIES 

WONDERFUL  RESOURCES,  abundant  raw  material 
offered  by  rapidly  growing  STAT K  OF  WASHING- 
TON, fully  explained  in  official,  200-page,  illustrated 
book,  just  off  press;  up-to-niinute  tabulated  information 
of  locations  needing  specific  industries.     Free.     Write. 

I.  M.  HOWELL,  Sec.  of  State 

Dept.   F.   1  Olympia,   Wash. 


AN  ATTACHMENT  ON 
YOUR  PROPERTY 

Graffco  Vise  Clips  attach  to  valuable  papers 
— keep  them  securely  together.  There  s  a 
patent  steel  grip  to  Graffco  Clips.  Business 
and  office  men  prefer  them.  Send  for  samples. 

GEORGE  B.  GRAFF  COMPANY 
294  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass.        No. ! 

Manufacturers  of  Vise  Signals  and  Index  Tabs 
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This  Concrete  Road 

Makes  possible  efficient,  economical  operation  of  motor  trucks  be- 
tween Dundee,  Illinois,  and  Chicago.  And  continuous,  successful 
motor  truck  operation  requires  concrete  roads  —  that  will  stand  up 
under  heavily  loaded  trucks  traveling  at  high  speed. 

"here  would  be  less  likelihood  of  food       by  homes  and   industries.     Hard   roads 


or  fuel  shortages  if  concrete  roads  were 
everywhere,  so  that  motor  trucks  could 
operate  uninterruptedly  between  farm 
and  town,  town  and  city,  transporting 
promptly   as   wanted   the   things  needed 


vitally  affect  the  wage  earner,  the  busi- 
ness man,  the  farmer — YOU.  They 
are  a  prime  factor  in  fighting  the  high 
cost  of  living.  They  are  essential  to 
an  early  winning  of  the  war. 


Let  us  tell  you  where  concrete  roads  are  standing  up  under  the  heaviest  traffic, 
how  little  the  burden  of  their  cost,    how  insignificant  their  maintenance. 

Portland  Cement  Association 

Offices  at 

ATLANTA        DALLAS  HELENA  .    KANSAS  CITY        MINNEAPOLIS       PARKERSBURG      SALT  LAKE  CITY      SEATTLE 

CHICAGO        DENVER        INDIANAPOLIS        MILWAUKEE         NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  SAN  FRANCISCO        WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Strategically  Weak.  — "  Is  slu-  able  to 
keep  a  cook'.'  " 

■'  Pecuniarily,  yes.  Diplomatically,  no." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Unsatisfactory. —  Redd — "  Didn't    1 

you  out  in  your  new  ear  to-daj  '.' 
Greene — "  Yes;    I  was  out  for  a  trial." 
"  Was  the  trial  satisfactory.'  " 
"  No;      the     judge     lined     inc     S10." — 

Yonkei    StaU  sman. 


A  Legal  Contradiction. — "  There  is  one 
thing  in  a  lawyer's  profession  which  is 
different  from  anj   other." 

•  What  is  that?  " 

•'  The  longer  he  is  at  it  the  more  he  has 
of  a  brief  career." — Baltimore  American. 


Remembered  Those  Waists. — "  I  want 
a  pair  of  button  shoes  for  my  wife." 

'This  way,  sir.  What  kind  do  you 
wish,  sir?  " 

"  Doesn't  matter,  just  so  they  don't 
button  in  the  back." — People's  Homi 
Journal. 


Thrifty  Suitor. — He — "  I  am  a  poor 
man.  you  know." 

Sue — "  When  we  are  married  I  ean  learn 
to  cook,  dear." 

He — '\Hadn't  you  better  practise  while 
your  father  is  supplying  t  he  raw  materials?" 
— Boston   Transcript. 


Helps  the  Labor  Crisis. — "  So  you  ap- 
l>rove  of  the  Government's  action  in  taking 
over  the  railroads." 

'  Yep,"  replied  Mr.  Groweher.  "  I  ap- 
prove of  that  and  prohibition  for  several 
reasons,  one  of  them  being  that  now  a 
lot  of  people  can  quit  lecturing  on  the 
subject  and  go  to  work." — Washington  Star. 


And  Don't  Swear. — Reginald  bought 
an  evening  tie,  and,  wishing  to  be  immacu- 
late, asked  the  shop-assistant  to  tell  him 
the  correct  way  to  tie  a  bow. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  obliging  assistant, 
"  you  hold  the  tie  in  your  left  hand  and 
your  collar  in  the  other.  Slip  your  neck 
in  the  collar  and  cross  the  left-hand  end 
of  the  tie  over  the  right,  with  the  left 
hand,  steadying  the  right  end  with  the 
other  hand.  Then  drop  both  ends,  catching 
the  left  with  the  right  and  the  other  with 
the  other.  Reverse  hands  and  pick  up  the 
loose  end  with  the  nearest  hand.  Pull 
this  end  through  the  loop  with  your  un- 
engaged hand  and  squeeze.  You  will  find 
the  bow  tied  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
disentangle  your  hands." — Pittsburg  Chron- 
icle-Telegraph. 


His  Life's  Mystery. — There  is  a  man  in 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  who  will  probably  go 
through  life  bewailing  the  injustice  of  the 
draft  board  that  certified  him  for  service, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  presented  a  letter 
written  by  his  wife  to  prove  that  he  had 
a  dependent  family.    Here  is  the  letter: 

"  Dear  United  States  Army:  My  hus- 
band ast  me  to  write  a  reckomend  that 
he  supports  his  fanily.  He  can  not  read 
so  dont  tell  him.  Jus  take  him.  He  ain't 
no  Kood  to  me.  He  aint  done  nothing  but 
play  a  fiddle  and  drink  lemmen  essense 
since  I  married  him,  eight  years  ago,  and 
I  got  to  feed  seven  kids  of  his.  Maybe 
you  can  get  him  to  carry  a  gun.  He's 
good  on  squirrels  and  eatin'.  Take  him 
and  welcum.  I  need  the  grub  and  his  bed 
for  the  kids.  Don't  tell  him  this  but 
take  him." — New  York  Tribune. 


Landlud)     No   Poetess. 

can't   use  your  poem,  hut   you   HUghl   leave 

3  our  address." 

Bard  '  If  you  don't  take  the  poem 
I  -ha'n't  have  any  address." — B<>st,m 
Transcript. 
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His  Heal  Accomplishment. — A  little  boy 
was  on    his   knee-   recently   one   night,   and 

auntie,  staying  at  the  house,  was  present. 
Iti-  a  pleasure,"  -lie  said  to  him,  after- 
ward. "  to  hear  you  Baying  your  prayers  bo 
well.    You  speak  so  earnestly  and  seriously, 

and  mean  w  hat  you  say,  and  care  about  it ." 
"  Ah  !  "  he  answered,  "  ah,  hut.  auntie, 
you  should  hear  me  gargle  !  "  —Til-Bits. 


Dad  Was  Wise.  When  the  conversa- 
tion turned  to  the  subject  of  romantic 
marriage  this  little  anecdote  was  volun- 
teered by  II.  M.  Asker,  a  North  Dakota 
politician: 

So    you    were    married    ten    years    ago. 
Took  place  in  the  church,  1  suppose,  with 

bridesmaid-,    flowers,   cake,   and  the  brass 
band?  " 

"  No;    it  was  an  elopement." 

"  An  elopement,  eh?  Did  the  girl's 
father  follow  you?  " 

"  Yes,  and  he  has  been  with  us  ever 
since." — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


A  Truthful  Scot. — A  lawyer  was  examin- 
ing a  Scottish  farmer.  "  You'll  affirm  that 
when  this  happened  you  were  going  home 
to  a  meal.  Let  us  be  quite  certain  on  this 
point,  because  it  is  a  very  important  one. 
Be  good  enough  to  tell  me,  sir.  with  as  little 
prevarication  as  possible,  what  meal  it  was 
you  were  going  home  to." 

"  Yrou  would  like  to  know  what  meal  it 
was?  "  said  the  Scotsman. 

'  Yes,  sir;  I  should  like  to  know,"  re- 
plied the  counsel,  sternly  and  impressively. 
"  Be  sure  you  tell  the  truth." 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  just  oatmeal." — 
Rochester  Ti 


Well,  You  Try  It ! — The  day  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Judge,  jurors,  witnesses, 
and  lawyers  all  were  growing  weary. 
Counsel  for  the  prosecution  was  cross- 
examining  the  defendant. 

"  Exactly  howr  far  is  it  between  the  two 
towns?  "  he  asked  at  length. 

For  some  time  Paddy  stood  thinking, 
then,  "  About  four  miles  as  the  cry  flows," 
came  the  answer. 

"  You    mean    '  as    the    flowr    cries  !  ' 
corrected  the  man  of  law. 

The  judge  leaned  forward.  "  No,"  he 
remarked  suavely,  "  he  means  '  as  the  fly 
crows.'  " 

And  they  all  looked  at  one  another, 
feeling  that  something  was  wrong  some- 
where.— Pittsburg  Chron icle-Telegraph. 


A  Sporting  Compromise. — A  canny  Scot 
owned  a  wonderful  badger  it  was  reported 
no  dog  coidd  tackle.  However,  a  friend 
of  his  had  a  dog  he  proposed  to  back 
against  the  badger,  and  a  match  was  in 
due  course  made  for  £100,  to  come  off  in 
two  months'  time. 

As  the  time  drew  near  there  were  rumors 
that  all  was  not  right  with  the  dog,  and 
the  Scot's  friends  were  making  sure  of 
victory  for  him. 

Imagine  their  surprize  and  disgust  when 
they  heard  that  McTavish  had  accepted 
£50  as  a  compromise  in  lieu  of  the  £100. 

"  You've  been  done,  Mac,"  said  one  of 
them.  "  That  dog  is  so  mangy  and  unfit 
he  could  not  kill  a  rat." 

"  Ah.  ah  !  "  said  McTavish.  "  I  dare  say. 
but  mv  badger  is  dead." — London  Globe. 


You  can't  bend  all  clsart 
like  you  c*n  Robert* froth 
Hiy.ni,.  Many  store  cig- 
ar* are  dried  out.  The  leaf 
oil  has  evaporated  and 
with  it  the  original  Havana 
flavor  and  aroma. 


1^^    You  Have 
Never  Smoked 
This  Kind  of  Havana 


What  a  difference  between  the 
cigars  you  smoke  and  my  freshly 
made  Havanasl  Cuban  i 
makers  know — for  when  they  want 
a  smoke  they  roll  themseh  ea  a  riyar 
of  the  moist  Havana  leaf.  That's 
the  kind  of  a  smoke  I  want  to  send 
you — a  fresh  Havana  that  is  ship- 
ped the  day  it  is  rolled.  A  cigar 
with  all  the  richness  of  the  oil  still 
in  the  leaf.  A  full -flavored  yet  mild 
Havana    that   will  give  you    a    new 

conception  of  Havana  taste  and 
aroma.  Such  cigars  I  make  here  in 
Tanipa,  the  largest  cigar-manufac- 
turing city  in  the  world,  where  we 
have  the  same  climate,  the  >ame  to- 
bacco and  the  same  Cuban  workers 
as  Havana. 

Try  Before 

\T  ■">  Try  io  Rob- 

You  Buy ;,  ;;iry 

•^  risk.  See  for 
yourself  that  very  lew  retailer-  can 
give  you  cigars  like  mine,  Moat  re- 
tailer's cigars  have  been  made  long  be- 
fore he  puts  them  on  his  shelves  to 
dry  some  more  Murli  ot  the  line,  nat- 
ural leaf  oil  has  escaped  from  the 
eigar.  Humidors  may  moisten  the 
dealer's  <-igars  —  but  only  with  water! 
There  is  no  way  of  residing  the.-xipii- 
site  Havana  bouquet  that  ha-  escaped 
with  the  evaporated  oil.  Store  eigais 
will  taste  "flat"  to  you  compared  witli 
the  fine,  full  Havana  flavor  of  my 
fleshly  made. fleshly  shipped  Havana-. 

Send  No 

•a    _  Don't    send    nic 

IVI /"in  •» v  * cent"  SImpIy 

lTalvFUCy  mall  me  your 
name  and  ad- 
dress and  I  will  send  you  postpaid 
a  box  of  fifty  Roberts  Havana  Per- 
fectos.  Smoke  ten  and  If  you  are 
not  more  than  delighted,  return 
balance  at  my  expense  and  you 
won't  be  out  one  cent.  If  you  like 
mv  cigars,  send  me  your  check  or 
money  order  for  $5.50.  Selling  as 
I  do,  direct  from  my  factory  to 
you.  you  get  a  15c  cigar  that  Is 
really  fresh,  at  lie  postpaid.  Write 
to  me  today  and  please  enclose 
your  card  or  your  business  letter- 
head. 


/ 


J.   W.   ROBERTS   &   SON 

224  Roberts  Street,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Actual  Size 
6  inche**  long 


STANDARD 

DICTIONARY 

i    of    ■  "man    WOO    in 

vnperii 
rectigal 

rity 

qui 

•kly 

plain  to  the  ma 

m  ECONOMY 

renewable 

FUSES 

Use  them  to  protect  all  electrical  circuits  for 
two  reasons:  First,  because  they  furnish  posi- 
tive protection  :  Second,  because  they  cut  an- 
nual fuse  maintenanct-  expense  eighty  per 
cent.  This  saving  is  due  to  the  accurately 
rated,  inexpensive  "Drop Out"  Renewal  Link, 
which  instantly  restores  a  blown  Economy 
Fuse  to  its  original  efficiency. 
At  Leading  Electrical  Jobbers  and  D-- 

ECONOMY    FUSE   &    MFG.  CO. 
Kinzie  and  Orleans  Streets.    CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

Also  made  in  Canada,  at  Montreal 
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Was  Your  War  Garden  a  Success? 

Last  summer  saw  thousands  of  first  attempts  at  gardening. 
Many  folks  gathered  big  harvests  and  enjoyed  a  goodness 
in  gardening  things  they  never  knew  before.  Others 
cropped  mostly  experience.  To  them  seeds  were  simply 
seeds. 

This  year  there  should  be  more  gardens  and  more  suc- 
cessful gardens.  Experience  will  say,  "Don't  gamble  in 
seeds."     Buy 


FERRY'S  Seeds 


Garden  Planning 


An  inexpensive  book  giving  full  di- 
rections for  laying  out  and  planting 
all  sorts  and  sizes  of  gardens,  with 
numerous  designs  for  flower  beds 
and  borders.  Directions  clear  and 
simple — many  illustrations  from 
actual  photographs,  izmo,  cloth, 
6ocents  net ;  by  mail  67  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Vegetable    Growing   for   Amateurs 


*A  practical  handbook  by  H.  H.  Thomas,  the  well-known 
gardening  expert,  showing  how  to  sow,  plant  and  culti- 
vate all  kinds  of  vegetables,  salads,  and  useful  herbs, 
how  to  prepare  soils,  etc.      Cloth,  illustrated,  by  mail,  67c. 

Funk  4  WagnalU  Company.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,   New  York 
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Get  Out  of  the  Rut! 

BE  A  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC 
OR   COST  ACCOUNTANT. 

Many  of   oar   graduates    earn   over   $5000 
yearly.      Learn   at  home   by    our    easy    system. 
Send  for  free  book  and  special  olfer    ■ 
Universal  Business  Institute,  1R6  Pullman  Bldg.,  New  York. 


The  most  beautiful  book  published  en  the 
subject  of  Roses  and  Rose-growing.  Illus- 
trated with  over  70  full-page  plates  in  color 
and  half-tone,  and  embracing  within  its  pages 
a  vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge  concerning 
Rose  selection  andevery  phase  of  Rose  culture. 

By  H.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  "The  Ideal  Gar- 
den," "The  Garden  at  Home,"  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  unusually  beautiful  pictures 
■which  the  book  contains,  the  practical  section 
gives  full  and  complete  guidance  in 

How  to  Plant — How  to  Care  For— How  to  Perfect 
Various  Types  of  Roses— Covering  Prac- 
tically every  Variety  Known. 

l2mo.  cloth,  $2.00  net.  Average  Carriage  Charges,  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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I  Do  not 
'let  your  "war  garden" 

be  a  failure  this  year  by  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  what  to  plant,  how  to  plant 
and  when  to  plant. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  1918 

is  an  authoritative  guide  to  all  garden 
work  for  both  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Cultural  directions  by  experts. 

256  pages;  four  full- page  color  plates 
and  four  full-page  duotone  plates;  also 
hundreds  of  photographic  illustrations. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention  this  weekly 


Dreer's  Crimson   Ball   Radish 

A  very  quick  maturing,  dainty  little'  radish 
of  mild  flavor;  skin  bright  red;  flesh  tinged 
with  red.  Packet  10  cts.;  oz.  20  cts. 


HENRY    A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 
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THE  WAR 


oiM.ic  ITIONS    in     wii .Kii    I 

March  6. — The  Ship-building  Labor  Ad- 
justment Hoard  grant-  increased  wages 
and  an  eight-hour  day  with  time-and- 
a-half  pay  for  overtime  in  all  wooden 
shipyards  south  of  Baltimore  and  all 
steel-yards  south  of  Newporl  News 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 

.March  7. — Washington  dispatches  an- 
nounce that  in  order  that  the  K 
may  retain  no  vantage-point  in  America 
at  the  close  of  the  war  the  United 
States  Government  will  sell  all  German 
property  in  Ibis  country  beginning  with 
the  Hamburg-American  and  the  North 
German  Lloyd  steamship  piers  in  Ho- 
boken,  owned  by  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tions whose  stock  is  held  by  German 
aliens  closely  affiliated  with  the  Berlin 
Government. 

The    Senate    passes    the    War-Finan<-. 
Corporation  Bill  with  a  fund  of  t4,- 
500,000,000  by  a  vote  of  74  to  3. 

Washington  dispatches  state  that  in  a 
country-wide  round-up  of  "draft  slack- 
ers," by  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  thousands  of  young  men  arc 
being  arrested.  In  Pittsburg  the 
jail  is  full  and  the  Government  has  been 
forced  to  rent  an  armory  to  hold  the 
prisoners. 

Secretary  McAdoo  announces  that  more 
than  $12,000,000,000  worth  of  insurance 
has  been  written  on  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  sailors,  and  nurses  by  the 
War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau. 

Washington  announces  that  troops  and 
supplies  are  moving  to  France  on 
schedule  time,  and  that  the  transporta- 
tion requirements  of  the  Army  are 
being  satisfactorily  met  by  the  Shipping 
Board. 

March  8. — As  the  result  of  the  War 
Department's  order  that  hereafter  in 
the  publication  of  casualty  lists  from 
the  American  Army  in  France  only  the 
names  be  given,  without  addresses, 
date  of  wounding,  or  death,  or  branch 
of  service,  George  Creel,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information,  refuses 
to  handle  the  names  in  this  form,  claim- 
ing that  they  will  be  absolutely  with- 
out value  to  friends  or  relatives.  The 
War  Department  explains  that  the 
elisions  are  to  be  made  on  the  urgent 
request  of  General  Pershing  to  prevent 
information  of  the  location  of  American 
troops  from  reaching  the  enemy. 
Washington  announces  that  many  wooden 
ships  that  are  ready  for  launching  on 
the  Pacific  coast  are  held  on  the  ways 
because  union  caulkers  refuse  to  allow 
apprentices  to  work  with  them,  altho 
their  union  numbers  only  185  men  and 
fully  600  caulkers  are  needed. 

March  9. — Victor  L.  Berger,  former  Con- 
gressman from  Wisconsin;  Adolph 
Germer,  national  secretary  of  the 
Socialist  party,  and  three  others  are 
indicted  in  Chicago  for  obstructing 
recruiting,  encouraging  disloyalty,  and 
interfering  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

March  11. — The  Senate  unanimously  votes 
to  authorize  the  Federal  Government 
to  sell  at  public  auction  all  alien  enemy 
interests  in  properties  within  the 
United  States. 
President  Wilson  sends  a  message  to  tho 
Russian  people  through  the  Soviet 
Congress  pledging  the  support  of  the 
United  States  in  securing  complete 
sovereignty  for  the  nation. 

March  12.— The  Senate  passes  the  Urgent 
Deficiency  Bill  carrying  appropriations 
and  authorizations  of  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000.     The  measure  carries  a  pro- 
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vision  for  the  sale  of  enemy  property 
in  the  United  State-,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  terminals  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  and  the  North  German 
Uoyd  steamship  companies. 

Washington  announces  that  800,000  men 
will    be    railed    gradually    during    the 
«>nd  draft,  which  begins  on  March 

The   United    States   extends   a    credit    of 
$15,000,000  to  the  Cuban  Government 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.     Gn 
Britain  also  receives  another  credit  of 
$200,000,000. 

AMKKU    ^     AT    THK     FRONT 

h  7. — Washington     announces     that 

American  troops  are  now  holding  more 

than   eight    miles    of    trenches    on    the 

tie-front   in  France,  alt  ho  in  an  air 

Hue  their  frontage  is  only  four  and  a 
half  miles. 

March  S. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  troops  in 
France  states  that  the  rirst  complete 
unit  of  the  American  air-service  has 
appeared  in  the  held  and  for  the  rirst 
time  in  the  war  an  American  observa- 
tion balloon,  fully  manned  and  pro- 
tected by  Americans,   was  sent  up. 

A  dispatch  from  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  the  enemy's  rirst 
line  and  a  town  beyond,  where  German 
troops  were  concentrated,  were  ef- 
fectively shelled.  There  was  also  much 
aerial  activity  reported.  American  anti- 
aircraft guns  driving  oft"  several  enemy 
planes. 

March  9. — The  American  casualty  list  as 
given  out  in  Washington  shows  the 
following:  Killed  in  action.  10:  died 
from  gas.  'J:  died  in  aero  accidents.  2: 
died  in  automobile  accident.  I :  died  of 
disease.  13;  severely  wounded.  26: 
slightly  wounded.  36. 

March  10. — Secretary  of  War  Newton  D. 
Baker  arrives  at  a  port  in  France  and 
proceeds  at  once  to  Paris.  His  length 
of  stay  has  not  been  determined,  but 
he  will  visit  the  tiring-line  and  attend 
the  War  Council. 

American  troops  on  the  Lorraine  front 
resist  a  heavy  concentrated  bom- 
bardment, the  enemy  tiring  almost  a 
hundred  gas-shells  into  an  American 
battery  position.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  gas-masks  were  adjusted 
saved  the  men  from  even  a  single 
casualty. 

The  weekly  report  of  the  General  Staff 
of  the  War  Department  at  Washington 
states  that  American  troops  now  occupy 
the  trenches  at  four  different  points  on 
the  front  in  France.  The  troops  have 
been  almost  constantly  engaged. 

A  dispatch  from  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  more  than  fifty 
French  war-crosses  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  Amerieau  troops 
along  the  C heroin  des  Dames  for  the 
gallant  part  the  men  played  in  eleven 
engagements. 

A  vigorous  bombardment  of  towns,  roads, 
and    communicating  -  trenches    of    the 
Germans  opposite  the  Toul  sector  by  the 
American    artillery    with    excellent 
suits  is  reported. 

Rome  announces  that  the  Italian  mili- 
tary medal  for  valor  has  been  awarded 
to  Maj.  Guy  Lowell,  of  New  York: 
C'apt.  Henry' B.  Wilkins.  of  Baltimore, 
and  Capt.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolhon. 
Md.,  all  members  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

March  11. — Paris  dispatches  state  that  the 
rirst  wholly  Amerieau  raid  is  made  in  the 
sector  north  of  Toul.  and  the  surpr 
of  the  Germans  was  complete.  The 
Americans  penetrated  the  enemy's  rirst 
and  second  lines,  indicting  many  casual- 
ties in  killed  and  wounded  and  returning 
to  their  own  lines  safely  with  consider- 
able booty  in  supplies  and  munitions. 
A   Washington  dispatch  states   that   the 
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EASTER 

The  Tune  when  Everybody's  Thoughts 
Center  on  Flowers 

THE  glorious  event  of  Easter  calls  for  the 
most  joyful  gift  in  the  calendar  —  (lowers. 
Easter  and  flowers  have  always  been  in- 
separable —  flowers  are  the  one  thing  that  can 
fully   express    your   sentiments   on    this    great 
occasion.    "Say  it  with   Flowers"  this  Easter. 
Corsage  Bouquets  for  personal  gifts. 
Lilies.  Roses,  Sweet  Peas.  Spring  Flowers, 
Hampers  of  Crowing  Plants  that  last. 
Arrangements  of  Flowers  or  Crowing 
Plants  in  baskets, 

—  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  sugges- 
tions which  your  local  florist  can  offer  you  for 
Easter  floral  gifts. 

"  Say  it  with  Floners  " 
A  beautiful  sixteen  page  booklet  on  the  etiquette. 
use  and  care  of  flowers,  sent  free  on  request. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and 

Ornamental   Horticulturists 

51  West  28th  St..  New  York  City 

Flo*er*   "un   be  <ent  arry+here  in  the  U  S  A   ur  Canada 
through  the  Flonat'  Telegraph  Dtliiery 
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THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY    b    needed    in    mq 
m  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Five    finest    roses 

Delivered  to  your  Home  .    . 

Sturdy  bushes  of  finest  Varieties 

guaranteed  to  grow 
Get  our  Free  Fruit  Jc  Floral  Guide 
illustrating  these  roses  in  Color 
containing1  unusual  helpful  collec- 
tions of  t'ruit.  flowers,  shrubs  and 
evergreens  Eoi  your  garden. 

ARTHUR  J.   COLLINS  A  SON 
Box  58.  Moorestown.  N.  J 


Farr's 
Han 
nt 


dy 


A  book  of  112 
pages,  30  of 
which  are  lull  pane 
illustrations  iU  in 
natural  color).  It  is  a 
MM  1  -r~  ^-.  y.  '.  the  hardy 

J~^ I  //  //  g  et^OOBtainins  st- 

eward 
oi    500     varieties    of 

Peonies  (.the 
complete  collection  in 
existence),  Lemoine's 
new  and    rare 
iladelphus  and  Lilacs;  Irises  (both  Japan.  - 

German)  of  which  I  have  all  the  newer  introductions  as 

well  .is  the  old-time  favorites, 

Garden  lovers  ot  have  the  Sixth  Edition 

may  secure    a   complimentary   copy    it    they   send    me 
their  name  .md  address. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR.  Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

101   Garfield  Avenue  Wromissiar,  Penna. 


Specialties 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LAWN 

A    twenty-pace    booklet  tellins  what  to  do    p  B  C  f 
and  how  to  doit.     Also  a  130-page  catalog    ■     ■*  E  "- 
Will  help  you  beautify  your  home.    Write  today. 
IOWA  SEED  CO..  Dept.  44.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


RABBITS 

A   PROFITABLE    SIDF-llM     OCCUPATION 

Tells  how  to  provide  for  the  shortage  in  meat. 

w|      Our    book:      "The     Rabbit;    How     to     Select. 
^hi       Breed    and    Manage    the    Rabbit    and    Belgian 
^BaB^^h    Hate   for    VMeasuie   or    Profit."  by  breeder 
mM        BY  >  vnence  with  labbits.       Eighth  edition. 

fB        B7     nicely  illustrated,  enlarged  and  much  impr. 

H^BT^       Price  -5  cents  with  sample  c\n>>  ot   iheAMKKi- 
Hjgj^ht      CAN     POULTRY    ADVOCATB    containing    Rabbit 
and  Pet  Stock  Department. 
POULTRY  AD  VO<    V  I  I  Dept.  .t>5.      Syracu-c    \     "V 

KEITH'S  $1  Offer 

^\  st  —A     ! 

*  page  number  of 
Keith  a  Magazine, 
a  special  number 
devoted  to  bunga- 

2  n  d  —  A     b  i  g 

book    containing 

up-to-date  designs  for  100  Artistic  HOMES. 

3rd — A  four  months'  subscription  to  the  well  known  and 

leading  authority  for  home  builders,  Keith's  Magazine, 

$2  a  year,  20c  copy.     Newsstands. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE.  SPECIAL  $1.00 
KEITH'S.  781  Nat.  Bank  Bide..  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
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PRINCE  ALBERT 


CRIMP      CUT 

LONG  BURNING  PIPE 

TOBACCO 


Here's  where  you  put 
the  joy'us  punch  into 
jimmy  pipe  smokes! 

Break  a  new  trail  through  the  smoke- 
woods  with  Prince  Albert,  like  your  middle 
name  was  Obejoyful!  Get  to  humming"  that 
sunny  puff-tune  you  hear  up  and  down  the 
pike!  Make  the  tidy  red  tin  of  P.  A.  your 
right  bower — and  you'll  slip  into  springtime 
happy  as  a  clam  at  high  tide! 

Prince  Albert  hands  back  the  biggest 
bunch  of  smoke  peace  you  ever  hit !  That's 
because  it  has  quality!  And,  you'll  get 
the  tape  on  that  quality  speed  on  the  first 
bounce — it  lands  on  your  smokeapparatus 
so  mighty  quick  and  smooth  and  clever. 

Put  back  of  quality,  of  fine  flavor  and 
fragrance,  the  fact  that  Prince  Albert 
|  can't  bite!  Bite  and  parch  are  cut  out 
by  our  exclusive  patented  process!  No 
matter  how  tender  your  tongue  may  be, 
we  tell  you  Prince  Albert  won't  fuss  it! 
What  kind  of  a  smokelisten  does  all 
that  put  into  your  smokechest? 

friiNGE  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

is  just  a  little  better  than  the  nappiest  word 
you  ever  heard  clicked  off  about  its  quality 
and  its  sink-in-deep  satisfaction.  Smoking 
men  will  chip  in  the  say-so  that  words  never 
yet  have  been  invented  that  altogether  ex- 
press P.  A.'s  top-round-of-the-ladder  good- 
ness! You  just  have  to  rub  up  against 
it  personally! 

Take  a  tip:  dip  into  real  smokeluck,  and 
draw  out  a  tidy  red  tin  and  set-in-a-session 
with  Prince  Albert.  Let  yourself  into  wise- 
smoke-circles  and  find  out  what's  what — 
for  what  ails  your  smoke appeti re ! 

Prince  Albert  is  at  your  command  everywhere 
tobacco  is  sold.  Toppy  red  bags,  tidy  red  tins, 
handsome  full  pound  and  full  half  pound  tin 
humidors  —  and — that  clever,  practical  full 
pound  crystal- glass  humidor  with  sponge- 
moistener  top  that  keeps  the  tobacco  in  such 
perfect  condition. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston -Salem,  N.  C. 


Copyright  1918  by 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
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latest  casualty  list  in  France,  as  received 
from   General   Pershing,   contains    the 

names  of  Lieut.  John  H.  David  and 
thirty-one  privates  killed  in  action, 
five  men  who  died  of  wounds,  five  men 
killed  in  accidents,  two  dead  from  other 
causes,  eleven  dead  from  disease,  five 
severely  wounded.  Lieuts.  Ralph  M. 
Davenport  and  Stephen  C.  Alarkoe  and 
twenty-six  men  slightly  wounded.  Three 
men  previously  listed  as  mitming  are  re- 
ported as  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany. 

A  delayed  dispatch  from  the  American 
Army  in  France  states  that  the  Amer- 
ican troops,  cooperating  with  the 
French,  carry  out  three  raids  opposite 
the  American  sector  in  Lorraine.  Two 
were]executed  simultaneously,  the  Amer- 
icans penetrating  to  the  enemy's  second 
line.  They  remained  for  forty-five 
minutes  in  the  trenches  blowing  up 
dugouts  and  returned  with  quantities 
of  material  and  valuable  papers. 

A  dispatch  from  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  Thomas  Hitchcock, 
Jr.,  of  Westbury,  L.  I.,  serving  with  the 
Lafayette  Escadrille,  disappeared  while 
pursuing  an  enemy  plane  toward  the 
German  line.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  captured. 

Washington  announces  the  death  of  two 
United  States  Navy  airmen  in  an  acci- 
dent at  the  naval  aviation  station  in 
France. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  reaches  Paris, 
where  he  is  greeted  by  Generals 
Pershing  and  Bliss,  Ambassador  Sharp, 
and  French  officers  representing  Pre- 
mier Clemenceau. 

March  12. — A  cablegram  received  at  the 
home  of  Corporal  Thomas  Hitchcock, 
Jr.,  in  New  York,  states  that  the 
young  aviator  is  a  prisoner  ' '  somewhere 
in  Germany."     " 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  seven 
general  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  five  of  them  now  commanding 
National  Guard  and  National  Army 
divisions,  have  been  found  to  be  phys- 
ically unfit  for  duty  overseas.  They 
will  be  assigned  to  other  duty. 

Following  is  the  latest  casualty  report 
of  American  troops  in  France  given 
out  by  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington: Killed  in  action,  8;  died  of 
wounds,  1;  died  of  disease,  6;  died  of 
undetermined  causes,  2;  severely  wound- 
ed, 2;  slightly  wounded,  21. 

Paris  reports  that  an  American  detach- 
ment successfully  carried  out  a  sur- 
prize attack  on  the  German  trenches 
south  of  Richecourt.  The  Americans 
east  of  Luneville  again  raid  German 
positions.  Going  far  beyond  their 
objective  they  engage  in  hand-to-hand 
fighting,  using  their  automatic  pistols 
and  rifles. 

THE    BRITISH    AND    FRENCH    FRONTS 

March  6. — London  dispatches  report  in- 
creased artillery-action  and  numerous 
raids  on  the  fronts  in  France  and 
Flanders.  English  troops  raid  enemy 
trenches  near  Bullecourt,  taking  a  few 
prisoners  and  several  machine  guns. 
Other  raids  by  the  British  were  made 
north  of  the  Scarpe  and  near  Lens. 
An  official  report  states  that  in  the 
night  raid  on  March  4  the  British 
troops  reached  the  German  second  line, 
killing  at  least  forty  of  the  enemy.  A 
German  raid  was  repulsed  southeast  of 
Gouzeaucourt.  Berlin  reports  that  the 
Germans  repulsed  a  strong  British 
attack  near  Waasten,  while  storming 
detachments  are  said  to  have  pene- 
trated the  French  trenches  northeast 
of  Verdun  and  brought  back  twenty- 
eight  prisoners. 

General  Maurice,  Chief  Director  of  Brit- 
ish Military  Operations,  in  his  weekly 
talk  with  the  Associated  Press,  states 
that  the  Germans  now  have  sixteen 
divisions  more  than  the  Allies  in  the 
West,  and  he  warns  that  the  superiority 


of  the  Allies  is  diminishing,  and  thai  the 
major  preparations  of  the  enemj  t<>r  an 
offensive  may  now  be  -aid  to  wan  only 
local   preparation-. 

March     7.      London     dispatches    announce 

thai  German  raid-  are  increasing  along 
the  eni  ire  bal  tie-fronts  in  Prance  and 
Flanders,  but  bo  far  have  been  re- 
pulsed. Berlin  reports  that  in  an  at- 
tack on  tin'  Belgian  front  near  Dixmude 

117  prisoners  and  some  machine  guns 
were  captured.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
19  Entente  airplanes  and  2  captive 
balloons  were  brought  down  by  the 
Germans  on  March  8. 

March  8. — London  dispatches  announce 
that  the  most  important  enemy  attack 
since  the  Cambrai  drive  was  deliwred 
on  the  Ypres-Dixmude  sector,  and  ex- 
tended over  a  mile  of  front.  The 
English  forces  were  pushed  back,  but 
by  counter-attacks  reestablished  their 
lines,  General  Haig  reports. 

March  9. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
the  new  activity  on  the  Flanders  front 
is  increasing.  For  the  second  time 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  Germans 
attack  the  British  lines  on  a  wide  front, 
advancing  to  north  of  Poelderhoek, 
where  they  capturo  200  yards  of  trench. 
After  severe  fighting  the  British  win 
back  the  lost  ground  and  repulse  an- 
other German  raid  east  of  Neuve 
Chapelle. 

March  10. — London  reports  that  minor 
raids  follow  the  severe  fighting  on  the 
British  front  in  Flanders,  in  which 
German  prisoners  aro  taken. 

March  11. — London  reports  severe  Ger- 
man attacks  all  along  the  line  in  France 
and  Flanders.  The  heaviest  assault 
was  made  on  the  British  in  the  Armen- 
tilre's  sector.     The  attack  was  repulsed. 

March  12. — A  London  dispatch  states 
that  a  terrific  artillery  battle  is  raging 
•  along  the  sectors  held  by  the  British 
in  France  and  that  the  indications  point 
to  the  probability  that  the  long  antic- 
ipated German  offensive  is  ready  for 
launching. 

Paris  reports  state  that  the  Portuguese 
troops  won  their  most  signal  victory 
since  entering  the  war  in  repulsing  a 
large  German  raiding  party  near 
Laventie.  The  enemy  suffered  heavy 
casualties. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

March  6. — Italian  official  dispatches  re- 
ceived in  Washington  indicate  renewed 
possibilities  of  an  Austro-Hungarian 
drive  on  the  Italian  front. 

March  9. — A  Rome  dispatch  states  that 
greater  activity  on  the  Italian  mountain 
front  is  reported.  Aircraft  bombard  a 
large  supply-station  of  the  enemy  near 
Orderzo. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

March  6. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  a  preliminary  peace  treaty  has 
been  signed  by  Roumania  and  the 
Central  Powers  under  the  terms  of 
which  Roumania  cedes  the  Province 
of  Dobrudja  as  far  as  the  Danube 
River  to  the  Central  Powers,  and  un- 
dertakes to  further  the  transport  of 
German  troops  through  Moldavia  and 
Bessarabia  to  Odessa. 

March  7. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  official  announcement  is  made  in 
Berlin  of  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty 
between  Germany  and  Finland,  which 
forbids  land  cession  without  Berlin's 
consent,  while  Germany  undertakes 
to  secure  the  recognition  of  Finland's 
independence  by  all  the  Powers. 

Alarch  8. — A  delayed  dispatch  from  Jassj*, 
Roumania,  states  that  on  the  pretext 
that  the  Roumanian  reply  to  the  Austro- 
German  terms  was  two  hours  late  the 
Austrians     terminated     the     armistice. 


Gladiolus 

■  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  flow- 
ers   grown  and 
there  is  no  reason 
,     why  every  family 
cannot    enjoy   this 
grand  flower — it  is 
as  easy  to  grow  as 
the  potato. 

Bloom  from  July  to  frost  if  you 
plant  a  few  bulbs  each  month  from 
April  to  July. 

Fof  only  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  send  50  Bulbs 
of  our  Grand  Prize  Mixture,  which  covers  every 
conceivable  shade  in  the  Gladiolus  kingdom. 

Last  year  we  sold  thousands  of  these  bulbs  and 
have  received  numerous  testimonials  as  to  their 
merits. 

ORDER  YOUR  BULBS  NOW  so  as  to  have  them 
to  plant  when  you  begtn  malting  your  garden. 

Simple  cultural  directions  with  every  package. 

Mail  this  advertisement  with  Check.  Money 
Order,  Dollar  Bill  or  Stamps,  or  present  at  our 
store,  and  secure  this  splendid  collection  for  only 
$1.00,  sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

Our  1918  Spring  Catalog  sent  on  request. 

Wtu^§(wltm9 


30  &  32  Barclay  Street 


New  York 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is     ii.-p.1m1     in    every 
American  home  whore  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


i  Save  Money 
1.  and  Food ! 


The  new  Monroe  Book  on 
Refrigeration  tells  how. 
It  contains  32  pages  of  plain  facta  explaining 
why  the  average  "ice-box"  is  so  wasteful  and 
how  the  Monroe  cut*  ice-bills  Vi  of  more. 
Tells  why  the  Monroe  affords  perpetual 
protection  from  the  dangers  of  half-spoilt 
germ-infected  food,  and  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over. 

mONROE 

fo^LAiHREFRIGERATOR 

A  handsome,  expertly-built,  lifetime  re- 
frigerator for  particular  homes, that  is  100% 
efficient.  The  Monroe  has  dainty,  snow- 
white  food  compartments — molded  from 
one  piece  of  genuine  solid  porcelain  ware, 
with  full  rounded  corners.  They  are  clean 
and  stay  clean.  No  cracks,  crevices  or  lurk- 
ing places  for  dirt,  germs  or  decaying  food. 
Not  Sold  in  Stores— Shipped  Direct 
From  Factory  Freight  Prepaid  — 
Monthly    Payments    if    Desired. 

Write  for  the  complete 
Monroe  Book  today,  lt'tfree. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co. 

124  Benson  St.,  Lockland,  Ohio 
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THEKE  is  clean  cut  style  and  distinctive 
design  in  all  Belber  bags  and  suitcases. 
There  is  genteel  attractiveness  and  sturdy 
strength. 

It   is  a  beauty   that  lingers — a    strength    that 
endures — an  intrinsic  through  and  through  good' 
ness   founded    upon   choice  materials,    superior, 
construction  and  expert  workmanship. 
That  is  why  Belber  travel  goods  really 
outwear  travel. 

Whether  your  choice  is  trunk,  bag 
or  suitcase,  let  the  Belber  trade  mark  be 
your  guide.  It  is  the  symbol  of  honest 
materials  —  sound  construction  —  and 
lasting  satisfaction. 

Sold  by  representative  dealers  everywhere. 
Booklet  upon  request. 

The  Belber  Trunk  &  Bag  Co., 

KENSINGTON  PHILADELPHIA.  PENNA. 

N/-%  I  Q  I  is  an  extra  large  cut  man's 
\J.  1/1  (,ag  made  of  genuine  cow- 
hide, black  Windsor  grain. 
Has  sewed  corners,  double 
handle,  extra  heavy  flat 
catches  and  hand  sewed  in 
solid  brass  frame.  Imported 
plaid  linen  lining. 

18  in.  $25.00 
20  in.- $27.50 


FOR  ItlEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


ATONIA  GASTRICA 

liv  Aehilles  Rose.  M.D.       net.  31.00;   by  mall.  $1.08. 
BTTNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Soyez  le 
bien  venul 
Quel  est  voire  regi- 
ment? Restez-vous  ici? 
Com  pren  ez-vous  ? ' ' 
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What's  He  Talking  About?" 

This  is  an  experience  which  every  American  who  goes  to  France  will  have- — he  will  find 
his  French  comrades  trying  to  talk  with  him,  asking  him  questions,  and  offering  him 
useful  and  interesting  information.  What  an  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  it  will  be 
to  be  unable  to  understand  or  reply!  No  American  need  be  unable.  Here's  a  pocket 
manual  that  will  give  instantly  the  French  (with  its  pronunciation)  of  almost  anything 
the  soldier  or  sailor  will  want  to  say. 

The  Soldier's  Service  Dictionary 

prepared  by  F.  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  for  Americans  who  do  not  know  French  and  need  to  get  a 
speaking  knowledge  of  it  in  a  hurry.  Ten  thousand  military  and  conversational  terms  are  given  in  one  alpha- 
betical order,  and  under  each  word  are  given  the  correct  forms  in  many  different  phrases.  The  commands, 
technical  terms,  popular  phrases,  etc.,  of  every  branch  of  the  service  are  explained  and  pronounced,  as  are  also 
thousands  of  conversational  terms  needed  in  every-day  life.  Many  commanding  officers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  have 
endorsed  this  manual,  including  Maj.-Gen.  J.  T.  Dickman,  Col.  J.  A.  Ryan,  Maj.-Gen.  H.T.  Allen,  Lieut. -Col.  A. 
C  Read,  etc.  If  YOU  are  going  to  France,  you  need  this  manual.  If  a  friend  of  yours  is  going,  get  one  for  him. 

Pocket-sized,  khaki-bound,  $1.00  net,:   by  mail  $1.04;   Thumb-notch  index,  25  cents  extra 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   354-360   Fourth  Avenue,   New  York   City 


Winn  thr  Roumanian  submission  wai 
n  oeived,  and  tin   negotiation*  r<    mm  d, 

new     anil     harsh    conditions     win      m,. 

posed,  demobilizing  tin  eastern  Rou- 
manian divisions  and  demanding  fren 
passage  for  Austro  -  German  forces 
through  Oalatz  to  <  >  •  I  • 

The   Armenian    Information    Bureau    in 

London  reports  that  tin  Turk-  in  re- 
occupying  Armenia  have  massacred 
every  male,  including  l>al>ies.  in  Samsun, 
:nnl  similar  atrocities  are  reported  in 
other  \  illages. 

SSIT1    \l  H>\     1\     l(,    sSIA 

March  (i.  Notwithstanding  the  statement 
given  out  at  Bolshevik  headquarters  in 
Petrograd  that  fighting  had  ceased  on 
all  fronts,  a  London  dispatch  state, 
that  Ensign  Krylenko  sent  a  tin 
to  the  German  and  Austrian  com- 
manders asserting  that  their  troops 
continued  fighting  and  urging  that 
hostilities  cease. 

London  dispatches  slate  that  Petrograd 
is  being  abandoned  by  the  Bolshevik- 
Government  and  Moscow  i>  proclaimed 
the  capital  of  Russia.  The  possibilities 
that  Russia  will  yet  fight  instead  of 
accepting  the  terms  of  the  Central 
Powers  are  said  to  be  growing. 

March  7. — A  Petrograd  dispatch  states 
that  German  troops  are  now  only  from 
three  to  four  days'  march  from  tin- 
Russian  capital,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  will  be  any  determined  resistance 
when  they  finally  arrive. 

March  8. — A  dispatch  from  The  Hague 
states  that  the  Wolff  Bureau,  the  semi- 
official German  agency,  says  in  a  dis- 
patch that  the  Germans  have  acquired 
a  direct  through  route  via  Russia  to 
Persia  and  Afghanistan.  At  the  same 
time  a  delayed  Petrograd  dispatch 
announces  that  the  movement  in  favor 
of  ratifying  the  agreement  with  the 
Central  Powers  is  gaining  ground  and 
that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Lenine  following  will  carry  the  day  at 
the  Moscow  Congress  of  Soviets  on 
March  12.  Petrograd  is  reported  as 
being  rapidly  evacuated.  A  London 
dispatch  states  that  a  Bolshevik  an- 
nouncement asserts  that  Yamburg  was 
recaptured  by  the  Russian  revolution- 
ary forces  on  March  5. 

March  9. — Petrograd  newspapers  announce 
that  the  Bolshevik  Government  has 
granted  complete  freedom  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  Alexandroviteh, 
who  has  been  under  arrest  at  his  home. 
He  was  designated  by  Emperor  Nicholas 
as  regent. 

A  dispatch  from  Petrograd  states  that 
the  Pravda,  the  Bolshevik  organ,  prints 
a  dispatch  from  Irkutsk  stating  that 
Prince  Lvoff  has  constituted  a  new 
Russian  Government  in  the  Far  East. 
It  has  its  seat  at  Peking,  and  awaits 
the  landing  of  Japanese  troops  in  order 
to  enter  Siberian  territory  with  them. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  Leon 
Trotzky,  Foreign  Minister  of  Russia, 
has  resigned,  and  that  Ensign  Krylenko, 
Bolshevik  Commander-in-Chief  of  all 
the  Russian  armies,  retired  several 
days  ago. 

London  reports  that  a  Russian  wirel. -- 
message  states  that  peace  has  been 
concluded  between  Russia  and  Rou- 
mania,  the  latter  promising  to  evacuate 
Bessarabia. 

March  10.— A  delayed  dispatch  from 
Peking  states  that  Bolshevik  troops  with 
German  prisoners  as  officers  are  driv- 
ing General  Semenoffs  Cossacks  east- 
ward along  the  Manchurian  frontier. 

THE    JAPANESE    SITUATION 

March  6.— The  London  Daily  Mail  prints 
a  dispatch  from  Tientsin,  quoting  a 
message  from  Port  Arthur,  which  states 
that  the  arrangements  regarding  Japan  s 
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Royal  typewriter  Co.  N.Y..U.S.A. 


NEW  YORK  or  DELHI 

The  product  and  organization  of  the. 
Royal  Typewriter  Company  penetrate  to 
every  quarter  of  the  world.  People,  cus- 
toms, languages  and  business  methods 
change  as  national  boundary  lines  are 
crossed.  But  there  is  one  business  ne- 
cessity— the  "Royal'  Typewriter — sym- 
bolic of  progress  and  modernism — that  is 
used  everywhere  to  facilitate  intercourse 
in  the  business  world. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  "Royal"  would  be 
the  world's  favorite  typewriter;  for  in  this — our 
own  country  —  home  of  the  "Royal"'  and  the 
typewriter  industry — the  "Royal"  is  the  choice 
of  discriminating  business  men.  Growth,  such 
as  the  "Royal"'  has  enjoyed,  can  result  only  from 
merit. 

Wherever  a  "Royal'"  user  is  located  there  is 
a  "Royal"'  Typewriter  expert  nearby.  His  duty 
is  to  see  that  every  "Royal"'  produces  the  quality 
of  work  of  which  it  is  capable  and  renders  service 
for  many  years  beyond  the  average  life  of  a  type- 
writer. Cleveland,  Antofogasta,  Rangoon  or 
Hanoi — the  word  "Royal"  stands  for  SERVICE 
—  jioiii  &e,  typewriter  itself  and  the  organization 
behind  it. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  INC. 


MAIN'  OFFICE: 
864-.St>t>  Broadway,  New  York 
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TRAIN 


!  A  t  Home 

roo  want  an  important,  high-salaried  posi- 
tion.' You  can  have  ono  if  you  can  do  the  work. 
LuSallc  expert!  will  show  you  how,  guide  you  step 

|i  to  BUceeaa  and  help  solve  your  personal 
business  problem  in  enables  you  to  train 

during  snare  hours  without  Interference  with  your 
present  dot  us  yoor  name  and  address  and 

mark  with  an  "X"  below  the  kind  of  position  you 
want  to  till.  We  will  mail  catalog  and  full  particu- 
lars regarding  our  low  cost  monthly  payment  plan. 
Also  our  valuable  book  for  ambitious  men,  "Ten 
Years'  Promotion  In  One".  Tear  out  and  mail  this 
advertisement  today.  No  obligation  to  you.  Let 
us  prove  :o  you  how  this  step  has  helped  thousands 
of  ambitious  men  to  real  success. 


□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  for  Official,  Managerial, 
Sales  and  Executive  positions  in 
Business. 

□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for  positions  as  Auditors, 
Comptrollers.  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, Cost  Accountants,  etc. 
□  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND 
RAILWAY  TRAFFIC:  Training 
for  positions  as  Railroad  and  In- 
dustrial Traffic  Managers,  Traffic 
Experts,  etc. 

□  LAW: 
Training  for  admission  to  bar  and 
executive -business    positions  re- 
quiring legally-trained  men.    De- 
gree of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  Executive  positions  in 
Banks  and  Financial  Institutions, 
Tellers, '  Cashiers,  Trust  Officers, 
Financial  Managers,  etc. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Business 
Correspondents,  Business  Litera- 
ture and  Copy  Wri'ers. 

□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign 
Correspondent  with   Spanish* 
Speaking  Countries. 

□  EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAK- 
ING: Training  in  the  art  of  force- 
<  ful,  effective  speech  —  Ministers, 
Salesman.  Fraternal  Leaders,  Pol- 
iticians, etc. 

□  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  Expert  Bookkeeping  , 
Positions. 


LaSalle  Extension  University 

"The    World's  Greatest  Extension   University" 
Oept.    352-R  Chicago.  Illinois 


(Name) 


(Present  Position) 


(Address) 


[HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  practical  manual  for  self-instruction  by  a  master  of  the  subject. 
Invaluable  for  the  teacher,  minister,  business-man.  Contains  many 
choice  selections  for  practise.  Cloth,  543  pp.  $\.2a  net;  postage  12c* 
PUNKA  WAGNAIXS  COHPANT,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

LEARN  PIANO! 

J^^^  Ji      This    Interesting    Free  Book 


s^r  s  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
irmyer  of  piano  or  organ  at  quarter 
usual  cost.  It  shows  why  one  lesson  with 
an  expert  is  worth  a  dozen  other  les- 
sons. Dr.  Quinn's  famous  Written 
Method  includes  all  of  the  many  impor- 
tant modern  improvements  in  teaching  music.  Brings  right  to  your 
home  the  great  advantages  of  conservatory  study.  For  the  beginners 
or  experienced  players.  Endorsed  by  great  artists.  Successful 
graduates  everywhere.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  understand.  Fully  illus- 
trated. All  music  free.  Diploma  granted.  Write  today  for  free  book. 
Qniiui   Conservatory,    Studio  LC.   Social   t'nion   Bldg.,  Boston,    Mass. 


Stops  the  scratch — 
restores  the  tone 

Takes  the  noisy  scratch  out  of  old, 
worn  records,  and  restores  the 
tone  of  your  old  favorites.  Im- 
proves the  tone  and  prolongs 
the  life  of  new  records. 

The  "Little  One-der"does  it. 
Instantly  attached  to  any  needle 
machine,   Pathe  or  Victrola. 
Postpaid  for  85c.  Order  today 
Money  back  if  not   satisfied 
Brown  Music  Co.,  Dept.  A, 
3018-91st   Street       Chicago 

The  "LITTLE  ONE-DER" 


intervention  in  Siberia  have  been  made 

by  the  Alius.  Disordered  conditions 
in  the  border  anas  are  reported,  and 
lighting  is  said  to  be  in  progress  between 
the  Burial  Cossaoksand  the  Bolaheviki. 
The  Constitutional  partj  in  Japan  is 
said  to  oppose  the  moving  <>f  troops  l>y 

Japan      except       III       the      ease      of      IllDIV 

serious  de\  elopineiits. 

March  II.     A  Peking  dispatch  states  that 

China  has  signified  her  intention  to 
cooperate  with  Japan  in  protecting 
the  Allied  interests  in   the    Far   Bast. 

March  12.  According  t<>  Entente  diplo- 
mats in  Washington  Japan  has  come  to 
no  decision  regarding  the  Siberian 
expedition.  It  is  reported  from  Lon- 
don that  negotiations  are  going  on 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  Siberian 

Governments  and  that  the  Japanese 
newspapers  consider  the  situation  acute. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    EAST 

March  8. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
the  British  forces  in  Palestine  have 
advanced  three  miles  on  an  eighteen- 
mile  front. 

March  10. — An  official  communication  is- 
sued in  London  states  that  the  British 
have  occupied  Hit  in  the  Mesopotamian 
drive,  the  Turks  retiring  seven  miles 
up  the  Euphrates. 

March  11. — London  dispatches  announce 
that  the  Turkish  garrison  of  Hit  re- 
tired to  Khan  Baghdadi.  twenty-two 
miles  above,  on  the  Euphrates.  During 
the  retreat  they  were  attacked  by 
British  airplanes  which  inflicted  heavy 
casualties. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    AIR 

March  8. — A  London  dispatch  announces 
that  in  an  air-raid  on  the  city  during 
the  night  11  persons  were  killed  and 
46  hurt,  while  it  is  feared  that  6  more 
may  be  buried  in  the  ruins.  Lena 
Gilbert  Ford,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  re- 
ported among  the  missing,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  American  victim 
of  the  German  air-raids. 
A  delayed  dispatch  from  London  an- 
nounces that  on  March  6,  ten  German 
airplanes  were  downed  and  ten  others 
disabled.  Three  British  machines  are 
reported  missing. 

March  9. — The  British  War  Office  reports 
that  in  the  air  fighting  on  March  8, 
twelve  hostile  machines  were  destroyed, 
and  ten  tons  of  bombs  were  dropt  on 
factories  at  Mainz. 
Paris  dispatches  state  that  enemy  air- 
planes again  attack  the  city,  destroying 
lives  and  property. 

March  10. — London  states  that  British 
aviators  drop  one  and  a  quarter  tons 
of  bombs  on  the  Daimler  Motor  Works 
at  Stuttgart.  ^ 

A  dispatch  from  the  Headquarters  of  the 
French  Army  states  that  Captain 
Fritz  Eckstein,  the  commander  of  the 
German  airplane  squadron  that  at- 
tempted to  terrorize  Paris,  and  three 
companions  were  killed  when  their 
machine  crashed  into  the  Compiegne 
Forest. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  ten  or  twelve 
squadrons  of  bombing  airplanes  par- 
ticipated in  the  German  raid  on  Paris 
on  the  night  of  March  8.  The  casual- 
ties were  13  killed  and  50  wounded. 

Berlin  reports  that  in  the  last  two  days 
twenty-eight  Allied  airplanes  and  one 
captive  balloon  have  been  shot  down. 
The  Boelke  chasing  echelon  is  said  to 
have  brought  down  its  two  hundredth 
opponent. 

London  dispatches  report  aerial  activity 
and  heavy  bombing  of  dumps,  air- 
dromes, and  railway  centers  of  the 
enemy  northeast  of  St.  Quentin.  In 
heavy  fighting  ten  hostile  machines 
were  downed  and   ten  others  disabled. 


No  Political 
Axes  to  Grind 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  —  the  international 
daily  newspaper  — has  no  po- 
litical axes  to  grind.  Its  con- 
cept of  its  responsibility  is  not 
limited  by  partisan  affiliations. 
Its  endeavor  is  to  support  and 
protect  every  righteous  ac- 
tivity expressed  individually 
or  nationally.  It  is  also  ready 
to  risk  the  displeasure  of  even 
the  most  humanly  powerful 
interests  and  systems,  in 
order  that  the  light  of  publi- 
city shall  penetrate  their  mo- 
tives and  actions. 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  is  on  general  sale 
throughout  the  world  at 
news  stands,  hotels  and 
Christian  Science  reading- 
rooms  at  3c  a  copy.  A 
monthly  trial  subscription  by 
mail  anywhere  in  the  world 
for  75c,  a  sample  copy  on  re- 
quest. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 

BOSTON  U.  S.  A 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 
corns  so  they  peel  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Treezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off  without  a  twinge  of  pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

A  small  bottle  of  Freezone  costs  but 
a   few    cents    at    drug    stores    anywhere. 

The  Edward  Wi-sU-y.Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 
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When  Jack  Canuck  put 
on  his  uniform 

Canada  Did  Not  Stop  Work  to  Fight 


WHEN  Jack  Canuck  put  on  his  uniform,  he  did  not 
discard  his  overalls.  Business,  trade,  industry  in  Canada 
have  not  been  allowed  to  suffer  because  over- 400,000  young 
men  went  to  war.  Those  at  home  work  harder.  Canada's 
imports,  exports,  savings,  production,  trade,  are  growing 
every  month.  And  in  addition  to  fighting,  Canada  has  some 
big  undertakings  under  way.  We  outline  a  few  as  evidence — 


Q  1  he  Canadian  Government  is  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  on  wharves  and 
terminals  on  both  oceans  in  an  effort 
to  properly  accommodate  Canadian 
rapidly  expanding  overseas  trade. 

Q  1  he  inland  waterways,  terminals, 
canals  of  Canada,  are  being  improved 
and  enlarged  by  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  better  facilitate 
and  cheapen  inland  transportation. 

QThe  only  refinery  in  the  world  treat- 
ing five  kinds  of  minerals  is  located  in 
Canada.  The  variety  and  extent  of 
Canada's  mineral  resources  can  hardly 
be  estimated  and  the  development  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

QThe  largest  flour  mill  in  the  British  Empire  is  in  Canada.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  1 2, OCX)  bbls.  per  day.  Five  hundred  flour  mills  in  Canada  are  working  to 
capacity,  turning  Canadian  wheat  into  Canadian  flour. 


(J One  Oil  concern  is  spending  between 
seven  and  eight  million  dollars  in  refin- 
eries and  pipe  lines  in  Canada. 

Q  Canada   is  on    her   way  to  becoming 
the    world's     greatest     Paper -making 
country.       The    Pulp   and    Paper   Mills 
in   Canada    have  only    one   problem- 
constantly   to   increase  their  capacin  . 

Q  1  he  Steel  and  Iron  industries  of 
Canada  are  striving  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  war  and  industry 
in  the  shape  of  munitions,  ship  plates, 
iron  rails,  etc. 

Q  Canada,  primarily  an  agricultural 
country,  will  press  every  available 
man  and  woman  into  service  to  reap 
an  abundant  and  valuable  crop. 


AND  the  people  who  are  doing  these  things  and  being  paid  for  them  read  Canadian 
■4*-  Newspapers.  They  buy  the  articles  advertised  therein — in  fact  no  "foreign"  market 
in  the  world  is  so  easy  of  access — so  profitable — so  satisfactory — as  YOU  will  find  the 
Canadian  market  to  be.  You  should  regard  the  development  of  your  export  trade  as 
I  war  measure. 

Write  to  these  papers.  Ask  them  to  tell  you  in  detail  why  you  should  advertise  in  their  pages — and  why 
you  should  advertise  NOW!  An?  nrwspaper  {or  its  representatives  in  New  York  or  Chicago)  in  the  list  below,  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  and  answer  fully,  your  inquiries  regarding  the  actual  and  potential  market  for  your  goods  among  their  readers. 


City 

Population                   Publication 

City 

Population 

Publication 

City 

Population                   Publication 

Halifax 

53,000          HERALD  cS:  MAIL 

Toronto 

525,000 

GLOBE 

Saskatoon 

21.054             PHOENIX 

Montreal 

6^0,000          GAZETTE 

MAIL  &  EMPIRE 

STAR 

It.  John 
Quebec 

STAR 
55,000         STANDARD 
100,000          TELEGRAPH 

London 

60,000 

NEW  S 
STAR 

ADVERTISER 
FREE  PRESS 

Calgarj 

Edmonton 

56,302              ALBERTAN 

HERALD 
53,794               BULLETIN 

Ottawa 

101,795          CITIZEN 

Winnipeg 

175,000 

FREE  PRESS 

JOURNAL 

JOURNAL 

TRIBUNE 

\  ancouver 

97,995               SI  N 

DAILIES(M&E) 

Regina 

26,105 

LEADER 

Victoria 

45,000               COLONIST 

NOTE— This  advertisement  i*  one  of  a  Merits 
They  have  been  prepared  in  portfolio  form.     / 

of  twelve,   all  of  which  contain  valuable  informatio 
,ny  of  the  newspaper*  named  above  will  tend  you  a 

1  and  data  on 
portfolio  free 

Canada  under  war   condition*, 
upon  application.    Write  for  it. 

Prepared  by  SMITH,   DENNE  &  MOORE,  Limited,  Advertiting  Agency.    Toronto  and  Montreal. 
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Sticks  Best  When 
Spread  Thin 

CICO*  Liquid  Paste  is  a  real  saving  in  these 
days  of  needed  economy  even  in  little  things.  For 
tlit*  thinner  you  spread  it  the  better  it  sticks. 

CICO  is  the  saving  paste  for  every  pasting  job- 
Not  only  does  it  go  farther,  but  this  new  liquid 
paste  never  gets  hard  or  lumpy.  Take  as  little  on 
the  brush  as  possible.  That's  the  way  it  does  the 
best  work.     Try  it. 

You  see,  CICO  is  one  of  the 


inx 

Quality  Products 

and  it  must  do  good  pasting. 

It's  always  ready  for  instant  use  without  filling 
a  mussy  water  well  or  working  dried  paste  out 
of  the  brush ;  no  fuss  or  bother.  It  will  do  your 
pasting  better  than  ever  before. 

All/our  Stationer's 

The  Carter's  Ink  Company 

Boston      New  York      Chicago     Montreal 

Alio  manufacturers  of  Carter's  Typewriter  Ribbons 
and  Carbons.     Send  for  free  Carbon  Sample 


Clippings  in  on 
office  are  best 
mounted  by 
CICO.  Use  it 
for  efficiency's 
sake. 


A  memory  book 
is  only  as  good 
as  the  paste  you 
use.  Use  CICO 
and  have  a  neat, 
attractive  one. 


yy 


"Pronounced 
"Sy-ko" 


G\< 


CICO  will  keep  your  recipes  in  a  handy  book. 

7  his  is  the  adjustable  CICO  Brush.  The  handle  slides 
thru  the  safety  cap  which  keeps  the  bottle  closed  and  the 
fingers  c!:zn. 


Words  You  Uso  incorrectly 


are  more  numerous  than  you   realize.       Prove  this  condition 
for   yourself  —  and    correct   it — by     examining    this    book. 
Better  Say.     It  is  packed  with  corrections  valuable  to  every 
one  who  would  speak  accurately.     B,-  mail,  25  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGXALLS  COMPW'V        -  New  York 


A    LITTLE    TREASURE    FOR     EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to 
clean  every- 
thing in  and 
about  the 
house.  Hundreds  of  useful  recipes.     i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY       -  NEW  YORK 


The  Expert  Cleaner 


- ■■'■'--        — —  -    - -  —  ■   '■■'"•'  - .,  ;| 

Make  Your  Property  More  Valuable  I 


An  unsightly  basement  window, 
('imaged  by  the  careless  coal  man,  not 
only  spoils  the  looks  of  your  building, 
but  depreciates  its  property  value. 


A  MAJESTIC  Coal  Chute  can  be 
installed  easily  in  place  of  any  base- 
ment window  or  built  into  new  founda- 
tions. It  will  outlast  the  building  and 
increase  its  value  at  least  $100. 


MAJESTIC  Coal  Chute 


locks  automatically  and  protects  the 
side  of  the  building  from  coal  smudge 
and  marring.  It  is  absolutely  burglar 
proof.  The  glass  door  can  only  be  un- 
locked from  the  inside  and  gives  ample 


light  to  the  basement.  MAJESTIC 
Coal  Chutes  are  sold  by  nearly  all  Build- 
ing Supply  and  Hardware  Dealers,  II 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you — write 
for  catalog  and  prices. 


The  Majestic  Company,  805   Erie  Street,  Huntington,   Ind. 


March  12.  London  reports  thai  hostile 
airships  attacked  tin-  Yorkshire  coast, 
hut  no  reports  of  damage  or  casualties 
have  been  received. 

The  aerial  attack  on  Paris  on  the  night 
of  the  11th  kilh-d  34  person.1  and  in- 
jured 70.  In  addition,  66  person  . 
mostly  women  and  children,  were  suf- 
fooated  through  crowding  into  a  rail- 
road entrance  for  shelter.  In  the  raid 
Of  the  8th,  13  persons  were  killed  and 
50  wounded.  In  the  raid  on  the  lllli 
'.i  enemy  Bquadrons  nearly  60  planet 
crossed  the  French  lines.  One  Got  ha 
was  brought  down  in  flames  three  miles 
from  the  Chateau  Thierry,  the  captain 
and  crew  being  taken  prisoners.  Secre- 
tary Baker  and  General  Bliss,  who  wen 
in  Paris  during  the  last  raid,  retired 
to  the  cellar  of  their  hotel  and  con- 
tinued their  conference.  It  was  Secre- 
tary Baker's  first  experience  with  the 
actualities  of  war. 

NAVAL    OPEB  ITIONfi 

March  6. — London  reports  the  British 
armed  merchantman  Calgarian  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  off  the  Irish  coast. 
Two  officers  and  46  men  were  lost. 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  British 
Admiralty  for  the  past  week:  Ar- 
rivals, 2,015;  sailings,  2,209.  British 
merchantmen  sunk  by  mine  or  sub- 
marine, 18,  of  which  12  were  of  1,600 
tons  or  more. 

London  reports  the  sinking  without 
warning  of  the  Norwegian  ship  Havna, 
The  crew  of  18  having  no  time  to 
launch  a  lifeboat  jumped  into  the  sea. 
The  captain  and  six  survivors  were 
rescued  by  an  American  destroyer  after 
50  hours'  exposure  in  an  open  boat. 


FOREIGN 

March  6. — A  London  dispatch  announces 
the  death  of  John  Redmond,  the  Irish 
Nationalist  leader,  from  heart  failure 
following  an  operation. 

London  dispatches  state  that  six  hundred 
Sinn-Fein  volunteers  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Kiltamagh, 
County  Mayo,  Ireland. 

March  8. — A  dispatch  from  Madrid  states 
that  the  Spanish  cabinet  has  resigned. 

March  10. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  Admiral  von  Diederiehs,  who  was 
rebuked  by  Admiral  Dewey  for  dis- 
regarding the  rules  of  warfare  in  Manila 
Bay,  dies  at  Baden-Baden. 


DOMESTIC 

March  6. — Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels 
issues  an  order  making  Newport,  R.  1., 
the  summer  home  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  "dry"  within  a  five-mile  limit 
for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

After  a  stormy  all-night  session  the 
Wisconsin  Assembly  concurs  in  the 
Senate  resolution  condemning  Senator 
La  Follette  by  a  vote  of  53  to  32. 

Frank  J.  Godsol,  or  Goldsall,  who  is 
under  indictment  in  France,  is  arrested 
in  Washington  for  the  larceny  from  the 
French  Government  of  between  $3,500,- 
000  and  $6,000,000  by  forced  commis- 
sions levied  upon  American  contractors 
for  motors  and  trucks. 

A  Chicago  dispatch  states  that  fifty-one 
delegates  to  the  Prohibition  National 
Convention  have  bolted  to  the  new  Na- 
tional party  formed  by  the  Socialists 
who  bolted  from  the  St.  Louis  conven- 
tion. About  one  hundred  others,  includ- 
ing the  chairman,  Virgil  G.  Hinshaw, 
have  signified  their  intention  of  joining 
the  new  party. 

March  7. — As  a  war-measure  the  National 
Automobile     Chamber    of    Commerce 
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decides  to  curtail  the  production  of 
passenger-carrying  cars  by  30  per 
cent.  The  agreement  affects  117 
firms  and  is  expeoted  to  result  in  t  ht- 
increased  price  of  pleasure-cars. 

Equal  suffrage,  nation-wide  prohibition, 
and  radical  legislation  favoring  tann- 
ers and  laborers  arc  the  chief  planks  in 
the  platform  of  the  new  National 
party  adopted  at  the  convention  in 
Chicago. 

March  8. — Deciding  thai  further  appear- 
ance in  America  might  cause  him 
embarrassment  Fritz  Knislir,  the 
violinist,  cancels  all  engagements  until 
after  peace  is  declared. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  announces 
regulations  governing  next  year's  coal- 
supply  for  domestic  uses  to  be  effective 
April  1.  An  average  reduction  of 
thirty  cents  a  ton  from  present  prices 
is  to  be  made  between  April  1  and 
September  1,  and  customers  will  be 
required  to  submit  to  local  adminis- 
trators a  certified  statement  of  re- 
quirements, supply  on  hand,  and  the 
amount  ordered  from  various  dealers, 
these  statements  to  be  filed  as  near 
April  1  as  possible.  Violators  of  the 
new  regulations,  whether  dealers  or 
customers,  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
s.">,000  or  imprisonment  for  two  years. 
or  both. 

A  dispatch  from  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
states  that  five  Mexican  bandits,  of  a 
force  of  thirty  who  raided  the  Tom 
East  ranch  south  of  Hebronville,  were 
killed  by  posses  headed  by  Texas 
rangers. 

At  the  final  session  of  the  convention  of 
the  new  National  party  in  Chicago, 
David  C.  Coates,  formerly  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Colorado,  is  elected  chair- 
man of  the  organization. 

March  9. — George  von  L.  Meyer,  former 
Cabinet  member  and  diplomat,  dies 
at  his  home  in  Boston. 

Because  beef  and  pork  were  served  on 
Tuesday  fifty-seven  eating-places  in 
New  York  City  have  been  ordered  to 
close  from  midnight  on  Monday  to 
midnight  on  Tuesday,  and  to  display 
a  sign  in  their  windows  stating  the 
reason  for  the  closing. 

March  10. — A  tornado  that  traveled  across 
northwestern  Ohio  kills  five  and  injures 
many.  Farm  buildings  were  destroyed 
and  the  damage  is  estimated  at  from 
$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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prefer  a  powder 

OF  5,000  Dentists  who  were  asked 
by  us  to  say  what  form  of  den- 
tifrice they  considered  most  efficient 
70c'c  of  those  replying  stated  that 
they  preferred  a  powder. 

THE  OXYGEN 

TOOTH  POWDER 

Cleans  -vfhiiens-rreserves 

Here  is  what  representative  dentists  say — 
Names  will  be  furnished  on  request: 

"A  powder  possesses  the  best  antiseptic  and  cleans- 
ing qualities;  it  contains  the  necessary  ingredients 
to  liberate  Oxygen  in  the  mouth." 


THE  OXYGEN 
TOOTH    POWDER 

(  TRADE   MARK)/*" 
llfttENTS  GRANTED  MAY  17  i90«- 
NSllSH  AND  CANADIAN   PATENTS 

c= ■    ---= 

MANUFACTURED    BV 

mckesson  &.  robbins 

1.V\  Ntw   YORK, U.S. A.     ' 


"Only  a  powder  has  the 
necessary  abrasive  quality  for 
polishing  and  cleansing.  You 
can  feel  it  rubbing  the  harm- 
ful deposits  from  the  teeth." 

The  large  size  contains  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  smaller  size. 
A  package  sufficient  for  one  week's 
trial  and  authoritative  booklet  tell- 
ing" Why  a  Powder  is  Better"  tvill 
be  sent  free  on  request. 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 

Incorporated 
96  Fulton  Street      -      New  York 

30  and  50  cents 
everywhere 

Your  32  teeth 
are  32  reasons 


»w»affi[»i%m> 


/  It,     I  ih  nil  \ 


Uigi  u 
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Stability 


ins   man) 

dollar  a    I  Irai  Mort- 
pun  Ii.imiI 
I  r  ml  *  ompan) . 

First  Mortgage   Real  Estate 
Serial  Note* 

ii  \    «  nli    .11.   .an. ii  t  i \  «■   x  ield. 

.1  bj    Iiim    mortgage  on 

p  t  x    »  hone  ground  \  nlue  alone 

..!!•  a  i  \<  <•  'I-  the  loan  cotal.    All  property  and 

■.vi    experts  In  < a  erj 

Having   approved  the  security,  we 

th    entii     issue  of  notes.   Bants  and 

refill     investors     throughout      the 

try.  who  want  to  b<  safeguarded  asainsl 

over-las  ue,  are  finding  thesi  notes 

itci  uin  e,   because  tin  \   in  eivi   the 

original  no!  -    certified  l>\    us  to  be  genuine. 

I  iul  r    tin    plan  of  issui  i   multiples 

■  .i   i. hi   be  invested,   maturities  can  !><■ 

'•-.I  .mil  investments  diversified.     Inn 

and  6'  ,  . 

\\  i  it.  fui  <Mir  «-uiT*»m  im  .-Mint-ill  li^'  No    tflfi 

Mercantile    Trust    Company 

Nit-mi.,  i    he. In;. I   K«--«-r\i     Svst.Nt 

(  ipitml  and  Surplus  $111,000,000 

Saint  I  miiis 


Or- 


United    Light  &  Railways  Co. 

CHICAGO 
DAt  VENPORT  GRAND  RAPIDS 

Preferred    Stock  Dividend    No.  30 
Common    Stock    Dividend    No.  13 

Tin-  Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of 
mil  one-half  u  ■.•',  )  per  cent,  on  the  First  Pre- 
ferred Strx  k  .aid  i  dividend  <>t  one  (i%)  per  cent.  mi 
the  Common  Stock,  payable  out  <>f  the  surplus  earnings 
on  April  i .  i <j  i  s .  n>  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business,  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  March  ts,  1918. 

Common  Stock  transfer  books,  for  purpose  of  Annual 
Meeting,  to  be  held  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
March  is,  1918,  will  be  closed  asoi  noon  March  -'.  1918, 
and  will  remain  closed  until  adjournment  of  meeting, 

Kirst  Preferred  and  Common  Stork  transfer  books 
will  reopen  for  transfer  of  stork  certificates  at  the  open- 
ing of  business  March  16.   1918. 

March  2,  1918.  L.  1.1.  HEINKE,  Secretary. 
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Marlin  Arms 
Scovill   Mfg. 
Remington  Arms 


with 

Downey  Shipbuilding 
Curtis  Aeroplane 
Westinghouse  Elec. 


require  highspeed  crucible  steel  from  the 

CENTURY  STEEL  CO. 

We  offer  a  limited  amount  of   treasury  stock  at 
par  (.$10)  to  yield  10'  ,  . 

Send  for  Particulars 

EARNEST    E.    SMITH    &    CO. 

^  52  Devonshire  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

^^m  Members  New   York   and    Boston 

WK  Stock  Exchanges 


R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co. 

Patent  Attorneys 

WOODWARD  BUILDING 

Washington,  D.  C. 


r-n  3r»  years  we  have  hern  paviug  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  t'onserrative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  aud  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
pertjooal  investigation.  Please  a>k  for  Loan  Lisl  No. 
T7.    t2JCertitii:ttesol  Depositalaotoraaving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO 


LM.'j;4.N-ll.flLB 


/WIRELESS   TELECRAPHV 


a\l>  How  to  Make  thk  Appakatis.  a  handv  manual  for  the 
amateur  or  the  expert.  Shows  how  to  make,  erect,  and  con- 
trol every  part  of  a  small  working-  wireless  plant.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated teitn  helpful  diagrams,  bu  mail,  SS  cent-it. 

Funk  &  W«f  nails  Company .  354  Fourth  Ave.    New  York 


Salesmen! 


A  STEADILY  EXPANDING  NATIONAL  ORGAN- 
IZATION offers  high-grade  salesmen  a  chance  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  fine,  clean,  profitable,  permanent 
business  yielding  from  three  to  ten  thousand  dollars 
annually;  opportunity  affoided  to  work  into  important 
executive  positions.  Experience  in  calling  on  grocers 
and  butchers  very  desirable.  Applicants  must  be  now 
employed  in  a  position  which  they  have  held  for  at  least 
one  year,  and  able  to  prove  that  they  have  been  and  are 
successful  in  their  work;  they  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  45 ;  and  0/  sucTi  high  character  that  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  fidelity  bond.  Address 
for  full  particulars: 
"D.  D.  K.,"  Toledo  Scale  Company,    Toledo,  Ohio 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


OUK    SHORTAGE    IN    Wool.    \M>    Mil 

PROSPECT   <»l     M  V\  ING   TO   WEAK 

OLD  CLOTHES  oi<    Slioum 

GEN.  GEORGE  W.  GOETHALR, 
Acting  Quartermaster  -  General  of 
1  In  Army,  on  February  28  sent  orders 
to  Boston  commandeering  certain  wool 
stocks  brought  into  this  country  through 
that  port  under  the  system  of  control 
of  imports  established  l>y  Presidential 
proclamation  ;it  the  end  of  November. 
A  special  clause  in  the  import  license 
applicable  to  wool  gives  the  Quarter- 
master-General option  to  purchase  all 
or  any  part  of  supplies  permitted  to  l>e 
imported  within  ten  days  after  their 
receipt.  The  reason  for  the  issuance  of 
the  order  now  i<  understood  to  l>e  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  arrange 
for  the  release  by  foreign  governments  of 
sufficient  quantities  of  wool  to  meet  fully 
both  military  and  civilian  requirements. 
While  wool  imports  have  increased  ma- 
terially since  the  Government  took  con- 
trol, the  expansion  has  not  been  of  the 
expected  proportions.  Lack  of  tonnage 
has  been  in  considerable  measure  respon- 
sible. 

This  action  becomes  more  notable  when 
one  is  confronted  with  statistics  as  to  home 
production  of  wool  and  our  needs.  The 
total  wool  production  of  the  country  in 
191b  was  2KN,490,00()  pounds,  of  which 
244,890,000  pounds  was  greasy  wool  shorn 
from  live  sheep  and  43,000,000  pounds 
pulled  wool.  Reduced  to  the,  commercial 
content  or  "scoured  wool"  basis  there  were 
available  130,755,750  pounds.  Following  is 
a  table  printed  in  Commerce  and  Finance, 
which  shows  the  quantity  of  wool  produced 
in  the  United  States  for  each  of  the  last 
ten  years: 

Qreost  Weight,  Scoured  Basit, 

Pounds  Pou  ids 

1907 298,294,750  130.359,000 

1906 311,138,321  135.3ti0.000 

1909 328,110,749  142,223,000 

1910 321,362,750  141,805,000 

1911 318.547,900  139,896,000 

1912 304,043,400  136,866,000 

1913 29ti.175.300  132,022,000 

1914 , 290,192,000  131.840.000 

1915 288,777,000  131,987,000 

1916 288,490,000  130.755,000 

Since  1909,  therefore,  we  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  gradual  decrease  in  our 
annual  production.  We  now  grow  only 
about  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  of 
wool  per  capita.  Should  our  imports  be 
cut  off  so  that  we  have  to  use  reworked 
wool,  or  shoddy,  "there  would  be  just 
about  enough  to  equip  and  maintain  an 
army  of  2,000,000  men,  while  the  rest  of 
the  country  would  have  to  dress  in  cotton 
or  some  other  textile  fabric,  as  not  a  pound 
of  new  wool  would  be  available  for  civilian 
purposes."  The  writer  in  Commerce  <m<l 
Finance  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"We  are  not  as  happily  situated  with  re- 
gard to  wool  as  we  are  with  cotton,  corn,  oil, 
and  many  other  raw  materials."  In  fact, 
we  "have  been  an  importer  of  wool  ever 
since  the  industry  was  established  in  this 
country."  Of  machinery,  however,  we 
have  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  demands  of 
our  people.  As  to  the  headings,  "Grease 
Weight,"  and  "Scoured  Basis,"  in  the  above 
table,  the  writer  presents  an  interesting 
explanation: 

"The  misleading  element  in  most  statis- 
tics of  the  woolen  trade  arises  from  the 
fact  that  weights  are  quoted  'in  the  grease,' 


thai     is,  in    the  original    condition   of   tin 

wool    as    it    i>  clipt   from    the  sheep.     Tin- 
original  wool  contains  ;i   year's  accumula- 
tion of  sand,  dirt.  gr<  ;.-■    fat,  and  vegctabh 
matter,    which    the   sheep    has   acquired   u 
the    interval    between     his    annual     baths 
Before  wool  can  be  used  in  an\  comnn  i 
process,  this  foreign  matter  must  be  washed 
or    scoured    out.      The    percentage    of    lost 
from     Hie    original     weight     of    wool    clipt 
tn    the    scoured    weight     of    clean    wool    i- 
known    as    "shrinkage.'      It     would    fo 
reasonable  to  quote  tin    number  of  toi 
copper  ore  mined  a-  a  gage    to   tin    coppei 
production,    as    to    quote    tin     pouml 
greasy    wool   as  a    measure  of   the  qualitv 
of  actual  wool  available  for  use. 

"The  shrinkage  of  wool  varies  over  ,-i 
range  of  from  20  to  79  per  cent.,  dependhiu 
on  the  quality  of  the  wool,  the  breed  of  tin 
sheep,  the  nature  of  the  pasture-land,  tin 
climatic  conditions,  and  innumerable  othei 
causes.  Any  attempt  to  strike  an  averagi 
unless  the  quality  and  local  ion  are  taken  inn 
consideration  is  so  hopelessly  misleading 
t  hat  in  these  art  icles  appearing  in  ( 'outturn  i 
and  Finance  all  figures  will  be  reduced  to  ;. 
scoured  wool'  hasis.  thus  providing  a  com- 
parison that  is  more  nearly   accurate. 

"The  tine  woo'  of  Montana  will  shrink 
about  (i2  per  cent.  Similar  wool  grow  i 
in  Utah  will  shrink  Ob  per  cent.  Woo 
of  the  same  quality  in  Australia  will  shrink 
only  4")  to  50  per  cent.,  while,  again,  a  wool 
grown  in  South  America  of  the  same  gradi 
often  will  shrink  70  per  cent.  In  coarsi 
wool  the  shrinkage  varies  between  20  ami 
25  per  cent,  in  England;  2.">  and  35  pet 
cent,  in  New  Zealand;  30  and  38  per  cent. 
in  South  America,  and  35  and  45  per  cent. 
in  tin  United  States.  Throughout  tin 
United  States  wool  varies  in  shrinkagi 
from  as  low  as  30  per  cent,  where  the  woo, 
is  coarse  and  the  sheep  have  fed  on  gras.v 
to  as  high  as  70  percent,  where  tin  wool  i- 
iine  and  where  the  sheep  have  ranged 
over  a  desert  country  in  their  search  foi 
food. 

"Taken  as  a  whole  the  wool  clipt  from 
live  sheep  in  this  country  will  shrink  from 
59  to  60  per  cent.,  and  the  wool  pulled 
from  the  skins  of  slaughtered  sheep  will 
shrink  30  per  cent." 

WITH    OUR    HELP    FIVE    YEARS 

NEEDED  TO  RECOVER  FROM 

LOSSES  IN    SHIPS 

Lord  Aberconway,  who  is  eminent  in 
British  ship-building  enterprises,  believ  es 
that  with  the  help  to  come  from  the  United 
States,  the  shipping  losses  due  to  the  wai 
will  be  made  up  within  five  years  altei 
hostilities  come  to  an  end.  His  views 
on  the  subject  were  contributed  some  weeks 
ago  to  the  Glasgow  Herald,  where  he  said  61 
post-war  trade  and  the  great  demand  that 
will  exist  for  ships: 

"The  fact  that  neutral  countries  hav« 
been  deprived  during  the  war  of  the  grcatei 
part  of  their  necessary  imports  of  manu- 
factured goods  will  bring  a  rush  of  oversea 
orders  into  the  market,  fully  tax  the  ener- 
gies of  our  manufacturers  in  all  export 
trades,  and  keep  our  workers  in  full  em- 
ployment. Concurrently  with  this  we  maj 
expect  a  big  home  demand  for  every  Has- 
of  goods  which  people  have  been  unablt 
to  buy  during  the  war.  The  devastations 
of  property  in  France  and  Belgium  will 
create  a  similar  demand  for  material  foi 
reconstruction  purposes,  while  both  at 
home  and  in  these  two  countries  manu- 
facturers of  structural  and  railway  ma- 
terial and  machinery  of  all  kinds  will  ha  v. 
overflowing  order-books. 

"How-  long  it  will  take  to  fill  up  tin 
losses  of  the  last  three  years  no  one  cai 
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"Here  Jim,  Here" s  the  IV ay  to  Keep  an 

Expense  Account" 

i 


"HEN  you  wait  until  the  end  of  the  trip  to  figure 
out  your  expenses,  you  waste  an  hour  or  two  on  the 
job  and  generally  lose  money.  I  always  found  a 
difference  I  could  not  account  for,  and  had  to  make  up  out 
of  my  own  pocket,  until  I  learned  the  trick  every  treasurer 
knows — to  balance  my  cash  at  the  end  of  each  day. 

"Whenever  practical  through  the  day,  I  jot  down  items  of 
expense  as  they  occur;  then  every  njght  I  make  out  a  regular 
expense  slip.  All  the  items  are  there  in  black  and  white — to 
remind  me  of  expenses  I  am  apt  to  forget.  I  don't  have  to 
wonder  where  the  money  went.  I  can  account  for  every  cent 
I  spent  that  day,  and  at  the  end  of  my  trip,  five  minutes  suffices 
to  turn  in  an  account  that  is  accurate  and  right.  The  Treasurer 
and  I  hit  it  off  bully  now,  and  I  know  I  have  saved  money. 
Moreover,  I  have  been  able  to  check  some  little  extravagances 
and  work  in  a  few  economies  as  a  matter  of  patriotism 
these  days." 

When  a  firm  gives  printed  daily  expense  slips  to  its  traveling 
men  it  furnishes  them  a  dignified  and  easy  way  to  be  con- 
tinuously accurate  in  expenses. 

As  all  legitimate  expenses  are  itemized,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  resort  to   the  blanket-expense  device  wherein  the  generous 


salesman  loses  money  and  the  tight-fisted  one  lowers  his 
efficiency  by  stinginess. 

Book-keeping  and  cost-keeping  are  simplified  by  these 
paper-gauges  on  expenses.  These  expense  slips,  like  all 
office  forms  on  Hammermill  Bond,  are  uniform  in  size  for  easy 
filing  and  of  a  distinctive  color  for  identification  at  a  glance. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  made  in  twelve  colors  and  white,  and 
in  three  finishes,  which  produce  a  bond,  a  ripple,  and  a  linen 
effect.      Hammermill  Bond  comes  in  all  standard  weights. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  "the  Utility  Business  Paper" — a  real 
quality  paper  at  an  economical  price.  Your  printer  can 
obtain  it  quickly. 

We  have  prepared  Hammermill  Portfolios  especially  adapted 
to  almost  every  general  classification  of  business.  They  are 
so  replete  with  suggestions  that  printers  (who  may  have  the 
full  set  on  application)  have  found  them  useful  in  selling 
printing  by  disclosing  the  extent  to  which  paper  and  printing 
can  meet  business  needs. 

Send  for  your  portfolio.  It  will  show  you  how  you  can  use 
Hammermill  Bond  in  your  own  office.  You  will  be  able  to 
see  and  feel  the  paper  and  you  will  find  actual  printed  form* 
directly  applicable  to  your  business. 


HAMMERMILL   PAPER   COMPANY,    ERIE,    PENNSYLVANIA 

hook  for  this  watermark — it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 
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W.  L.  Douglas  "beat- 
ing out "  sole  leather, 
a  laborious  process 
necessary  at  that 
time  to  harden  the 
leather  to  lengthen 
its  wear.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  labor 
he  mashed  his  finger 
with  the  hammer, 
the  marks  of  which 
remain  to  this  day. 


Copy  right,  W.  I  Douglas  Shoe  Co. 


WLDOUGLAS 

TUK  SUOH  THAT  Hit  I  lis  ITS  SHA.J'IS  ** 

$3  $3.50  $4  $4.50  $5  $g  $y  &  $g 

W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  every  pair  of  shoes 
before  they  leave  the  factory. 
The  value  is  guaranteed  and 
the  wearer  protected  against 
high  prices  for  inferior  shoes. 
You  can  save  money  by  wear- 
ing W. L.  Douglas  shoes.  The 
best  known  shoes  in  the  world 

The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas 
product  is  guaranteed  by 
more  than  40  years  experi- 
ence in  making  fine  shoes. 
The  smart  styles  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  cen- 
tres of  America.  They  are 
made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,   Mass., 

by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  are   the  same  everywhere.     They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.   They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

CAVTIOX — Before  you  buy  be  sure  V.  X.  Jiouylas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
bottom  and  tlie  inside  top  facing.  This  is  your 
only  protection  aqainst  hiylt  prices  for  inferior 
shoes.     HICWAKE  OJ?  J-RAVD. 

Sold  by  over  9000  shoe  dealer*  and  105  W.  L.  Douglas 
•tores.  If  not  convenient  to  call  at  W.  L.  Douglas  store,  ask 
your  local  dealer  for  them.  Take  no  other  make.  Write  for 
booklet,  showing  how  to  order  shoes,  by  mail,  postage  free. 

President 

r.   DOUGlJLS    SHOE    CO. 

Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Maw, 


BOYS  SHOES 
Best  in  the  World 
$3     $2.50     $2 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MINI)  ON  THE  BODY  I  THE  TROUBLE  WOMAN.     A  clever   short  story 

n„  Po.ii  n.ih.ii.   u  t\    io«».   ™«.„  ci  „„„„.      mi  .„„.,  by  Clara   Mokris.    Small  umo.  6o  paaes.    lllus- 

By  raul  Dubois,  M.D.   lzruo,  Cloth,  b4  pages.    oOcents.  .  '       ,                          ...        ...         c-     •            t-     i     i> 

_!„_  .  ■_,„„.-,_    „.^..„ .  .,„    „  ,       ..„.„,.„„..  trated.     40c  net.      (Hour-dlass   Series.;      1-iink  & 

FINK  A  W  A«,N  ALLS   COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK  |      Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Striking  Books  by  Sir  John  Fosfer  Fraser 


Sir  John'  Foster  Fraser,  the  man  who  has  toured  the  world  studying  the  fascinating 
and  unusual  sides  of  many  countries,  and  is  now  on  a  lecture  tour  in  this  country,  has 
given  us  some  of  the  most  thrilling  and  enlightening  travel-stories  published.  Here  are 
some  of  this  genial  globe-trotter's  extraordinary  books. 


RUSSIA  OF  TO-DAY 

A  moat  interesting  narrative  which  shows  Russia  from 
the  inside.  It  descri  be  s  the  development  s  resulting  from 
the  war,  and  the  probable  future  of  Russia  when  the  war 
is  over.  Russian  commerce  and  trade  opportunities,  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  people,  and  the  other  phases 
which  give  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  nation,  are 
vividly  described.  "If  you  want  to  know  all  about  Rus- 
sia, read  this  book,"  says  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Cloth  bound.  Illustrated,  Sl.SO;  by  mail.  SI. 62 

THE  AMAZING  ARGENTINE 

Argentina,  the  land  to  whicli  the  world  is  now  looking 
for  much  of  its  food,  is  here  described  in  all  her  phases. 
Her  people,  her  industries,  her  food  supplies.  Her  amaz- 
ing progress  and  wonderful  future,  are  all  portrayed 
with  the  accuracy  and  fascination  of  one  who  knows  his 
subject  intimately  from  personal  contact. 

Cloth  bound,  Illustrated,  S1.50:  by  mail,  SI. 62 


PANAMA  AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

A  stirring  and  authoritative  work  on  the  greatest  engi- 
neering feat  of  model  n  times,  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  author  describes  in  graphic  language  the 
transformation  in  sanitary,  social,  and  political  condi- 
tions since  the  American  occupation.  Probable  changes 
tliat  will  be  effected  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  are 
also  ably  discussed. 

Cloth  bound.  Illustrated,  $1.75;  by  mail,  $1.87 

THE  CONQUERING  JEW 

The  author  went  around  the  world — and  then  wrote 
this  book  about  the  Jews  in  America,  France,  Engiand, 
Russia,  Germany,  China,  South  America,  etc..  He  de- 
scribes the  remarkable  case  of  this  race,  resident  in 
every  country,  active  in  its  social  and  business  life, 
adopting  its  language  and  even  nationality,  and  yet 
remaining  a   distinct  nation. 

Cloth  bound.  Sl.SO  ;  by  mail,  S1.62 


Get  These  Books  at  Your  Bookstore,  or  Direct  from 
FUNK  &WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


but  prohahh  at  the  end  of  t lire*     ■  un 
all.  r    i»  0.  clared,  t  Inn     w  ill    I..-   ;, 

-i  nous  setback  to  home  and  export  tradi 
in  ordinary  manufactures.  Hut  there  i> 
Little  (li)iil>t  thai  in  shipbuilding  prosperity 
of  considerable  duration  is  assured.  Then 
will  l»  ;i  ili  niaml  ill'  unprecedented  iiiagm 
i mil  from  ship-owners  in  Oreal  Britain  fir 
merchant  tonnage  of  even  class.  Fron 
ship-owners  in  neutral  countries,  «  ln>  hav< 
b<  i  n  piling  ii])  fori  inns  during  the  war.  tin 
driii:  ml  will  also  be  ven  great,  and  n  i 
prett\  certain  that  neutrals  will  be  willing 
to  paj  much  higher  prices  per  ton  thai 
British  shipbuilders  would  ask  or  receivi 
from  t  In  ir  compatriots. 

"In  ordinary  prewar  times  the  output 
of  Britisli  yards  was,  on  the  whole,  groat  01 
than  the  demand.  The  result  was  thai 
prices  were  low  and  profits  small.  Sliip 
building  was  a  poor  trade.  The  trami 
builder  would  have  1  ecu  content  will 
£9  per  ton  is  the  top  figure.  To-daj  tin 
standard  single-deck  steamer  being  buil 
for  tin  Government  works  out,  with  ex 
tras,  to  about  L'lti  a  ton  on  gross  dead 
weight  carried.  There  is  little  prospec 
of  such  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor  am 
materials  for  some  years  after  the  war  a: 
will  enable  builders  to  accept  lower  figure 
than  these.  On  the  contrary,  trade  con 
ditions  rather  point  to  a  possible  increae 
in  many  cases,  tho,  owing  to  the  recen 
great  development  of  steelworks,  plate 
and  angles  must  fall  from  to-day's  price* 
Competitive  contracts  will  not  lie  heard  o 
for  some  years  to  come  and  tonnage  o 
every  class  will  be  built  on  the  "time  am 
lime'  basis — namely,  net  cost  of  labor  am 
materials,  with  working  charges  and  profit 
which  may  vary  from  .">  per  cent,  to  ]i 
per  cent. 

"It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  shipbuilders- 
if  trade  resumes  its  national  course,  ough 
to  make  money  after  the  war,  tho  owner 
may  gain  in  respect  of  more  economies 
working.  Employment  and  wages  will  b 
steady  and  good.  The  policy  of  the  Govern 
ment  in  the  case  of  shipyards  and  all  con 
trolled  establishments  has  been  not  only  t 
maintain  but  to  develop  the  working  ef 
ficieney  of  the  plant  employed.  Th 
result  is  of  course  cheaper  production  i 
many  directions,  tending  to  neutraliz 
The  effect  of  abnormally  high  wages  an 
cost  of  materials. 

"Five  years  before  the  outbreak  of  th 
war  the  world-tonnage  launched,  exelush 
of  ships  of  war,  amounted  to  about  tbre 
million  tons  per  annum.  During  191.")  an 
1916  about  half  of  this  total  was  coi 
structed,  while  the  year  1917  fell  short  i 
this  average.  The  British  output  of  met 
chant  ships  in  1913  was  1,920,000  ton 
Tho  official  figures  can  not  be  obtained 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  during  th 
war  the  deficiency  in  production  of  cargo 
and  passenger-boats  alone  has  amounted  t 
four  million  tons.  To  this  must  be  adde 
the  loss  of  tonnage  due  to  enemy  actio 
and  wastage  of  the  ordinary  sort.  It  is  m 
too  much  to  put  this  at  six  million  tor 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  tin 
gives  the  figure  of  ten  million  tons  grot 
which  have  to  be  made  good  in  addition  t 
such  increased  output  as  the  current  nen 
sities  of  post-war  trade  may  require. 

"As  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  goo 
these  losses  in  any  short  period  after  th 
war.  it  would  be  prudent  to  spread  thei 
over  ten  years  for  the  purpose  of  caleuls 
Hon.  Assuming  that  the  prewar  output  i 
tonnage  will  be  maintained,  three  millio 
tons  each  year  will  be  required  to  raak 
wood  losses  at  sea,  vessels  scrapped  as  ol 
solete,  and  fresh  demands  of  commerce.  I 
is  therefore  probable  that  in  all  ship-buildin 
countries  there  will  be  a  period  of  big 
production  and  prosperity  for  ten  yeai 
after   the   war. 

"It  is  obvious  that,  even  with  a  sinipli 
type  of  merchant  ship  and  with  the  help  fl 
the  new  Government  yards,  our  Britis! 
ship-building  resources  of  berths,  machinen 
and  men  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  ex 
cessive  demands,  tho  probably  there  wil 
be  no  shortage  of  steel.  But  the  Genua. 
shipyards  will   be  at  work  again.     Larg 


orders  for  ntw  vessels  li;i\c  been  already 
given  by   German-owning  companies,  and 

work  is  said  to  be  well  advanced  ami  in- 
stalments paid.  And  a  n<\\  and  liitrlil.N 
[mportanl  factor  >vill  oome  into  our  <-al<-u- 
lations  namely,  tin  rising  ship-building  in- 
dustry in  the  Cnited  States. 

"Much  capital  has  been  peeentlj  sunk  in 
shipyards  in  America,  and  man\  establish- 
ments have  been  created  for  express 
purpose  of  constructing  standard  ships. 
The  builders  design  and  produce  one  t  \  pe  of 
ship  only,  which  Leads  to  quickness  ami 
economical  output.  During  tin-  year  I91f> 
about  38  million  dollars  were  invested  in 
this  way;  in  1916,  60 million  dollars  were  so 
invested;  while  during  the  first  eighl  months 
of  the  present  year  no  less  than  245  mil- 
lion dollars  wcr«-  spent  on  new  shipyards. 
The  output  of  >hips.  which  in  prewar  days 
reached  a  total  of  aboul  250,000  tons  t:ros^. 
amounted  in  1  * » 1  < V  to  554,000  ton-.  At  the 
present  moment  there  are  under  construc- 
tion in  the  United  Mute-  l'.;7  vessels  total- 
ing over  1.20!). 0(H)  tons;  4X\  ships  of  two 
million  tons  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
tracted for,  and  there  is  talk  of  a  vasl  addi- 
tional tonnage  to  be  placed  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  the  United  states  alone  will  he 
able  to  launch  during  litis  over  two  mil- 
lion tons.  Much  larger  figures  than  these 
have  been  put  forward  from  American 
sources.  They  are  probably  exaggerated. 
and  take  no  account  of  the  fact  that  skilled 
labor  and  trained  technical  control  may  not 
be  ready  to  hand,  but  the  general  situa- 
tion in  the  States  rnusl  materially  affect 
any  calculations  based  on  the  limited  ca- 
pacity of  British  yards  to  meet  tin  swollen 
demand  for  new    tonnage. 

*'lt  is  therefore  probable  that  the  contri- 
bution of  the  United  state-  to  the  snipping 
trade  of  the  w.rld  will  shorten  the  time 
during  which  the  arrears  and  losses  due  to 
the  war  will  be  wiped  out.  Instead  of  ten 
years  which  British  yards  would  have  re- 
quired, five  years  i  supposing  that  ship-own- 
ers place  their  orders  regardless  of  price 
may  be  the  period  which  should  bring  about 
equilibrium.  It  may  therefore  be  asked 
why  a  sanguine  view  should  be  taken  of 
the  future  of  British  ship-building.  The  an- 
swer is  that  British  ship-building  has  al- 
ways maintained  and  always  will  maintain 
a  commanding  position  in  the  world's 
markets  for  speed,  efficiency,  and  cheap- 
ness of  production,  and  unless  Government 
interference  is  prolonged,  or  th<  demands  of 
labor  become  unreasonable,  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  shall  lose  our  preeminence  in  this 
respect.  During  the  next  few  years  of 
feverish  demand  prices  will  be  of  little 
relative  importance,  but  once  the  period  of 
equilibrium  is  reached  the  ship-owner  will 
decline  to  pay  the  high  price  per  ton  which 
the  American  ship-builder  will  be  compelled 
to  a-k.  owing  to  the  far  higher  cost  of  labor 
and  material  in  the  United  States." 


A   RAILROAD    WITH   100,000 
STOCKHOLDERS 

Since  the  war  began,  notable  changes 
have  taken  place  in  t  he  number  and  charac- 
ter of  the  stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  In  the  month  before  the  out- 
break the  company  had  90,359  stock- 
holders. 14.88  per  cent,  of  its  stock  being 
held  abroad,  and  the  average  holdings, 
both  foreign  and  dome-tic,  being  ll().."il 
shares.  For  a  full  year  after  July,  1914, 
the  numb?r  of  stockholders  continued  to 
increase,  and  the  average  holding  to  de- 
crease at  about  the  same  rate  as  had  been 
noted  for  some  years  previously.  Foreign 
holdings  in  that  period  were  very  little 
disturbed.  In  September,  1915,  after 
eleven  months  of  the  war,  the  number  of 
stockholders,  however,  had  rhen  to  04.119 
the  average  holding  had  declined  to 
106.09  shares,  and  the  amount  held  abroad 
was  14.29  per  cent,  of  the  total  stock  out- 
standing     A    writer    in     The  Wall   Street 
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e  Great  SAKS  Store 


"*!.•  '' 


A  LITTLE  over  a  year  ago, Saks  &  Co.,  Birming- 
^s*-  ham's  great  department  store,  saw  that  their 
new  store  and  growing  business  demanded  up-to-date 
delivery  service. 

They  installed  two  Harley-Davidson  parcelcars 
and  tested  them  in  comparison  with  their  other 
motor  delivery  equipment. 

Today  the  entire  delivery  work  of  this  big  store 
is  handled  bv  the 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON 

Commercial    Motorcycle 

As  a  result,  daily  consumption  of  gasoline  has  dropped  from 
5  gallons  to  1  '  _>  gallons  per  vehicle.  Other  upkeep  costs  have 
dwindled  likewise. 

May  not  the  Harley-Davidson 
be  the  solution  of  your  delivery 
problem? 

Ask  your  Harley-Davidson  dealer 
for  a  demonstration,  or  permit  us  to 
lay  before  you  a  Portfolio  of  Facts. 

Address  "Commercial 
Department," 

Harley-Davidson 
Motor  Co. 

Milwaukee,    -    -  Wis. 


Cheapest 
Form  Of 
QuicR.Sure 
Pelivery. 


Remember 

SanfordI  Ink? 


When 

YOU 
Were  a 
BOY? 


— You  wrote  your  first  love  letters  with  Sanford's  Ink. 
Remember 


SANFORD'S  Ink 


When  You  Write  Your  Business  Letters  Today 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

Also 

SANFORD'S  LIBRARY  PASTE 
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When  our  boys  go  shopping  in  Europe 

"A.B.A."ASf£,  Cheques 

The  Travelers'  Cheques  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  which  can  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  banks  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  denominations  of  $10, 
$20,  $50  and  $  1 00,  can  be  used  in  any  country 
where  military  plans  may  take  our  fighting  men. 
These  cheques  are  accepted  internationally  for 
payment  of  goods  and  services  and  do  not 
have  to  be  converted  into  the  coin  or  currency 
of  any  foreign  country.  They  save  the  stranger 
in  a  strange  land  from  the  fees  of  money  chang- 
ers and  from  delays  and  other  annoyances. 

Army  and  Navy  Officers  are  supplying  themselves  with 
these  cheques  as  a  matter  of  course;  those  who  have 
the  comfort  of  the  rank  and  file  at  heart  will  see  that 
they  also  are  provided  with  this  handiest,  safest  "travel 
money." 

Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  New  York,  for  information 
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■  al,  noting  I  b<  e  faol  t,  hj  •  this « *  >n<i i- 
tion  continued  without  muob  change  until 
July  1,  1916,  \nIkii  there  vm  n  94,217 
stockholders,  tin-  average  holding  being 
105.98  shares,  and  13.22  per  oenl  of  the 
total  stock  remaining  abroad; 

It  was  in  the  next  i'cu  months  thai  a 
marked  change  occurred.  By  October 
the  foreign  holdings  had  fallen  to  :i.7l  per 
cent.,  ih<-  number  of  shareholders  had  de- 
clined to  89,821,  and  the  average  holding 

had    risen    to    111.17  shares;  these  changes 

"reflected  the  banking  operations  which 
were  being  carried  on*  in  connection  with 
the  notation  in  this  country  of  the  secured 
loans  of  the  Allied  Governments."  In  four 
months  nearly  10  percent,  of  the  total  stock 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  or  not  far 
from  $50,000,000  worth,  came  hack  to  this 
country  as  part  of  the  collateral  placed 
behind  the  Allied  bonds.  These  shares 
were  registered  in  the  name  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  trustees,  which  accounts 
for  the  drop  in  the  total  number  of  stock- 
holders and  the  rise  in  the  average  holding. 
October,  1915,  marked  "the  lowest 
point  in  the  total  number  of  stockholders, 
altho  the  foreign  holdings  still  continued 
to  decline  gradually  until  at  the  present 
time  they  represent  only  2.1  per  cent,  of 
the  total  outstanding  stock."  Since 
October,  1916,  other  important  and  in- 
teresting changes  have  taken  place,  "but 
of  a  very  different  character  from  those  just 
stated,"  including  a  rise  in  the  total  number 
of  stockholders  from  89,821  to  100.038, 
which  is  the  largest  ever  recorded*  The 
average  holding  has  declined  from  111.17 
shares  to  99.82  shares,  while  the  foreign 
holdings  have  still  further  declined  to  a 
trifle  over  2  per  cent,  of  the  total.  As  the 
collateral  behind  the  Allied  loans  has 
probably  been  fully  liquidated,  "the 
figures  seem  to  indicate  that  the  period 
of  liquidation  has  extended  from  October, 
1916,  to  the  present  time."  In  other 
words,  in  the  last  fifteen  months  "from 
50  to  60  million  dollars  worth  of  stock  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  formerly  owned 
abroad  has  been  liquidated  in  this  country 
and  has  gone  permanently  into  the  hands 
of  more  than  10,000  new  stockholders." 
It  is  further  interesting  to  know  that  this 
wider  distribution  has  effected  a  reduction 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


!  TOURIST  BOOK 
F  T3-E  E 


PEHD  YOUR  VACATION 
WASHINGTON  STATE 

Evergreen    and    evercool! 
Snow-capped  mountains,  vir- 
gin   pine    forests,     national 
parks,    seas,    lakes,    water- 
falls, mads    into   the   heart 
of  it  all!      And  Alaska,  the 
wonderland    at    our    door! 
This  boo!;, beautifully  illus- 
trated, tells    you.       Write 

I.  M.  HOWELL.  Sec'y  of  State 

Dept.  L,    Olympia,  Wash. 


JOVTH  AM€RKA 

Direct  service,  without  change,  on  new  Amer- 
ican steamships  between 

NEW  YORK   and  VALPARAISO 

Sailing  via  the  Panama  Canal.  Stops  at  prin- 
cipal ports  of  Peru  and  Chile.  Full  informa- 
tion and  sailing  dates  on  request. 

U.   S.   &   PACIFIC    LINE 

Passenger  Dept.,       104  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  Broad  6570 


Classified    Columns 


FORD    ACCESSORIES 

YOUR  FORD  WILL  USE  HALF  COAL 
oil  if  you  use  our  1918  carburetor.  34  miles 
per  gallon  guaranteed,  one-third  more  power. 
Use  cheapest  gasoline  or  one-half  kerosene. 
Quickly  starts  cold  motor  even  at  zero  and 
moves  right  off  with  full  power.  No  spitting 
or  popping.  Slow  speed  on  high.  Fits  ex- 
actly. Attach  it  yourself.  30  off  list  where 
no  agent.  Big  profits  selling  our  goods.  We 
fit  all  motors.  Write  for  30  day  trial  offer 
and   money  back  guarantee. 

The  Air  Friction  Carburetor  Co., 
156  Madison  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

OLD   STAMPS   AND   COINS 

Cash  paid  for  old  money  of  all  kinds;  $5.00 
for  certain  eagle  cents;  $7.00  for  certain  1853 
quarters,  etc.  Send  4c.  Get  Large  Illustra- 
ted Coin  Circular.  May  mean  your  large 
profit.  Send  now.  Numismatic  Bank, 
Dept.  10,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  LIES  WHERE 
the  competition  is  not  so  keen  and  where  the 
surrounding  country  will  support  you;  there 
are  many  business  openings  along  the  lines 
of  the  Union  Pacific  System;  alfalfa  mills, 
bakers,  bankers,  barber  shops,  blacksmith 
shops,  bricx  yards,  canning  factories,  cement 
block  factories,  creameries,  drug  stores,  ele- 
vators, flour  mills,  foundries,  furniture  stores, 
garages,  hardware  stores,  harness  shops, 
hotels,  implement  stores,  laundries,  lumber 
yards,  meat  markets,  notions,  physicians, 
restaurants,  saw  mills,  stores  (general)  and  a 
great  variety  ef  others.  We  will  give  you  free 
complete  information  about  the  towns  and 
surrounding  country  where  opportunities  are 
numerous.  Write  to-day.  R.  A.  SMITH, 
Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Room  1398,  Union 
Pacific  Building,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 

who  investigate*. 


Classified    Coin  mns 


CORRESPONDENCE   INSTRUCTION 

BIG  PAY  for  men  and  women.  Tremendous 
demand  for  draftsmen.  Pleasant  work;  $100 
to  $200  a  month.  Study  spare  time  at  home; 
we  will  help  you  secure  position  when  quali- 
fied. Write  for  free  book  on  Drafting.  Special 
offer  to  men  subject  to  draft. 

v_OLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  DRAFTING 
427  McLachlen  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 


HELP   WANTED 


SI 00  MONTH  PAID  Men— Women.  Thou- 
sands Government  War  Positions  open.  Short 
hours.  Pleasant  work.  Examinations  every- 
where. List  positions  tree.  Write  immediately. 
Franklin  Inst.,  Dept.  N 118,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS.  Trade-marks  and  opyrights. 
Our  handbook  on  patents  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.  All  patents  secured  through  us  are 
described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  in  the 
Scientific  American.  Munn  &  Co.,  Patent 
Attorneys,  688Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Office,   625  F  Street. 

WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers  who  wish  to  purchase  patents  and 
What  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted. 
$1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  f  >r  free  opinion  as  to  patenta- 
bility. Our  four  Guide  books  sent  free.  Pat- 
ents advertised  Free.  We  assist  inventors  to 
sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 
Patent  Attys.,,  759  Ni'ith, Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  Patent  Your  In- 
vention. I'll  help  you  market  it.  Send  for 
4  free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hundreds 
of  ideas  wanted,  etc.  Advice  free.  Patents 
advertised  free.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN, 
Patent  Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  or  2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 


ADDING    MACHINES 

SAVES  TIME,  MONEY,  LABOR— Costs 
less  than  the  average  n.istake.  THE  RAY 
adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest 
priced  machines.  Also  ditectly  subtracts. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  B.  &  O.  Ry.,  business  and 
professional  men  everywhere.  Complete  lor 
$25.00.  Handsome  desk  stand  tree.  Send 
no  money,  but  write  tor  20  day  tree  trial. 
RAY  CO..  2127  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York. 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


DON'T  LOSE  your  rights  to  Patent  Protec- 
tion. Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence  of 
Conception."  This  form,  book  and  sugges- 
tions sent  free.  I^NC/STER  &ALLWINK, 
211  Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INVENT  SOMETHING.  YOUR  IDEAS 
MAY  BRING  WEALTH.  Send  Postal  for 
Free  book.  Tells  what  to  invent  and  how  to 
obtain  a  patent  through  our  credit  system. 
Talbert  &  Talbert,  4733  Talbert  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE— "The  book  the  Inven- 
tor keeps."  Worth  rrore  than  all  other  patent 
books  combined.  FREE.  Write  Lacey 
&Lacey,  161  Springer  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.     Est.   1869. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Highest  references.  Best  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit- 
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of  Approximately  10  per  cent,  in  the  aver- 
age holding.     In  this  process  of  liquidating 

tin    price  has  declined  fr $58  per  share 

in  the  opening  of  October,  1916,  to  $40.25 
on  December  1!>.  1917,  but  has  since  re- 
covered t<>  aboul  $44  i mi-  share.  Follow- 
ing i>  ;i  table  which  shows  the  fluctuations 
in  the  number  of  stockholders,  the  average 
holding,  and  the  per  cent  held  abroad  :ti 
different   dates  since    1914: 


1 1 

ofTatal  Stork 

klmldert 

IliJilim: 

BtU    \hr<«vl 

l'UI 

90,359 

lid  51 

11  88 

94,110 

106  i" 

II  29 

June, 

1016 

'H:l\: 

105  98 

13  28 

Julv, 

1916 

90,772 

mi  in 

:»  .»7 

Oct.. 

1916 

89,821 

111   17 

3  71 

Jin., 

1917 

100,038 

99.82 

2.10 

THE   PRESSING   WAR-DEBT    PROBLEM 

That  real  necessity  has  risen  tor  "some 
far-sighted  financial  policy  which  will 
provide  for  an  adjustment  of  wealth  to 
public  necessities  and  will  bring  aboul 
a  correct  balance  between  taxation  and 
borrowing  with  a  view  to  equalizing  hur- 
deiis."  is  declared  In  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  Tht  Journal  of  Vommera  as 
a  conclusion  more  and  more  entering  into 
the  calculations  of  Entenfe  statesmen. 
The  problems  confronting  them  are  of  the 
greatest  seriousness  and  are  such  as  must 
he  met  and  settled  by  each  country  in- 
dividually. Owing  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  debt  in  all  countries,  the  financial 
outlook  "becomes  more  and  more  seri- 
ous even  month."  For  leading  countries 
the  debts  in  round  numbers,  at  i>r  near 
the  close  of  1917  are  <ji\eii  by  him  as 
follows: 

Dtbt  DM 

/),  fan  II  'i  Sinn  War 

r-OOOflOOt  Omtfl 

Great  Britain $3,450  124,000 

France 6,360  15,230 

Russia 5,100  20,160 

Italy 2,800  5,900 

German)    1,160  24480 

Austria L'.tVIO  10,190 

Hungary 1 .340  1,780 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  in 
round  numbers  the  debt  of  the  principal 
belligerents    before    the    war    was    23,000 

million  dollars;  while  since  the  war  they 
have  incurred  a  debt  of  about  104.000 
million  dollars,  or  an  aggregate  of  127. 000 
millions,  which  represents  "an  extraor- 
dinary growth,  one  that  before  the  war 
would,  according  to  experts,  have  been 
deemed  to  be  impossible,  or  at  least  out 
of  the  question."  Within  the  past  two 
years  war-debts  have  more  than  doubled. 
In  fact,  the  war  is,  if  anything,  "•increasing 
in  costliness,  both  direct  and  indirect,  as 
shown  by  the  greater  numbers  of  men 
withdrawn  from  productive  occupation, 
while  indirectly  the  losses  suffered  by 
capital  seem  to  be  in  danger,  of  increasing 
out  of  all  proportion,  due  to  the  loss  s 
suffered  through  insufficient  outlay  for 
maintenance."  Other  points  in  this  writer's 
comments  on  present  conditions  are  as 
follows: 

"The  ultimate  test  of  the  situation  as  it 
will  be  after  the  war  is  seen  from  a  com- 
parison of  debt  with  wealth.  In  the  fol- 
lowing compilation  is  shown  the  estimated 
wealth  and  income  existing  in  the  chief 
belligerent  countries  before  the  opening  of 
the  war: 

Income  II  talth 

—OOOJOOOt  <>mitud— 

(ir.at  Britain $10,500  $80,000 

mace  ...  rt.oon  ;n.ooo 

Ku^ia 6,500  .Mt.000 

•buy 4.IKK)  L'5.000 

German)     [0,500  ^7,000 

Austna-Hungary 5500  40,000 

This  shows  in  round  numbers  a  total 
of  wealth  before  the  war  of  3.32.000  million 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  ot  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent.     RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Oepl.  1  71.  Washington.  0.  C. 


TYPES  FROM  CITY  STREETS 

M  a  collection  of  brilliant  character  *^# 

studies  of  men  and  women  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bohemian  life  of  New 
York,  by  Mi  ti  hiss  H  U*QOOD.  A  volume  juiekcl  with  human  inti-rest. 
laughter  and  put)--.  loth.    Illustrated .   fl .Sn;  hy  ntnil.  SI .55. 

Funk  A  Waimalls  Company,  364  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Pr€V€nt^Turhin£  Turtle 


Sprague 
\torm  Steering 


For 
.Ford 


Many  a  Ford  car  has  upset  or  left  the  road  simply  because  the  driver  could 

not  steer  out  of  a  rut. 

You  can  make  your  Ford    as  sale  to  drive  as  any  other  car  by  equipping  it  with  a 

Spragoe^rm  Steering  Gea* 

Irreversible:  Ruts,  bumps  or  other  obstructions  in   the  road  cannot  tramp  awheel. 

Ball  bearing:   Responds  quickly  to  turn  of  the  steering  wheel:    reduces  wear. 

New  1918  model  ^ball  bearing — floating  shaft"!  re- 
quires no  adjusting.  Easy  to  put  on.  Special  steer- 
ing gear  connecting  rod,  free  with  gear,  is  stronger 


Makes  steering  easier  through  mud,  sand  and  on 
center-crowned  roads.  Prevents  locking  over  cen- 
ter or  bending  the  steering  gear  connecting  rod. 
Eliminates  jerky,  loo^e  movement  of  steering 
wheel.    Absorbs  vibration,  shock  and  strain. 

All  high-priced  cars  have  the  worm  steering  gear. 
With  a  Sprague  Worm  Steering  Gear  on  your 
Ford,  there's  no  need  of  a  constant. vise-like  grip 
on  the  wheel.     It  makes  the  car  hold  the  road. 


than  the   ordinary  rod,  has  spring  shock  absorber. 

Take   no  chances   of   "turning    turtle"  or    leaving 
the  road.     Put  this  safe  steering  gear  on  your  Ford. 

Money  refunded  if  not    satisfied 
Get  one  today  from  your  garage  man  or  write  us 
for  full  information  FREE. 


E.    H.    Sprague    Manufacturing    Co.,      Dept.    17,      Omaha,    Neb. 
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Don't  U'l  fuel  bills  balk  your  motoring  pleasure.     No  need  for  it. 
No  excuse  for  it.     Equip  your  Ford  with  a 


<<M?  ''J 


New  Stromberg  Carburetor 

FOR   FORDS 

It  will  solve  the  stubborn  cost  of  operation  problem  at  once — and  for  all  time  to  come.  You  can't 
deny  that.  You  shouldn't  even  doubt  it  for  a  second.  The  proof  is  too  conclusive — the  New  Strom- 
berg Carburetor  established — and  still  retains  the  World's  greatest  Ford  economy  record — 

37^  Miles  on  a  Gallon  of  Gasoline 


—in  w\  official  test.  Right  now — thousands  of  Fords 
are  l>eing  run  at  savings  that  should  startU  you  into 

Enclose  purchase   price, 
$20. OO.     Put  it  to  a 

Keep  strict  track  of  the  gas  used.  Then  with  figures 
before  you— if  you  are  not  satisfied — it  you  dcn't  feel 
and  know  that  it  is -a  profitable  investment — an  *m- 
mense  money-saver— send  it  back  and  purchase  price 
will  beiefunded — with  no  "questions  asked."  Remem- 
ber, it's  all  up  to  you.     Von  set  your  own  economy 


purchasing   a   New  Stromberg    Catburetor  —  imme- 
diately.   Order  NOW — direct  from  this  ad. 


10   DAYS   TRIAL 


standard — if  the  New  Stromberg  doesn't  come  up  to 
it — your  money  back.  No  risk.  Send  today.  Ke?p 
fuel  bills  within  your  means.  Get  desired  mileage 
■without  purse  pinching.  Feel  the  thrill  of  thrift  that 
springs  from  knowing  that  you  are  getting  greatest 
value  for  your  mone> — most  miles  per  gallon 


Free  Literature — on  request 

STROMBERG  MOTOR  DEVICES  CO.,  64  East  25th  St.,   Chicago,  III. 

DEPT.  313 


New  Stromberg  Does  it! 

&  Carburetor 


By  James  C.  Femald,  L.H.I).    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.     Invaluable  to  writers,    speakers  and   stu- 
dents.    i2mo.  Cloth,  320  pp.    $i. 50  net.    Postpaid  $i .62. 
Kl '.Mi  &  WAGS  ll.l.N  COMPANY,  :!.'>4-3GO  Fourth  Ave.,  KEtt  YOKK 


Bulb   Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.    Tells  all  about  the  planting,  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  bulbs,  indoors  and  out.    Profusely  illus- 
trated..   Cloth.   60c  net,  by  mail  6jic. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  364  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


$5,000  A  YEAR 

Writing  Shorthand 


This  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Carney,  Official  Reporter  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin,  and  one  of  the  leading  experts  in 
this  country.  He  says  that  "whatever  I  have  accomplished  has 
been  due  to  the  instruction  of  Robert  F.  Rose  and  the  inspiring 
advice  given  me." 


'How  to  Become  a  Master  of  Shorthand- FREE 


Whether  you  know  nothing  of  shorthand  or  are  now 
a  stenographer,  you  should  investigate  the  Robert 
F.  Rose  Mail  Course  in  EXPERT  SHORTHAND 
which  you  can  acquire  in  spare  time.  This  System 
is  the  simplest  to  iearn,  the-  easiest  to  pay  for,  and 
fits  you  for  the  highest  paid  positions  in  the  short- 
hand world  — Private  Secretary,  Court  Reporter,  etc. 
Superior  to  resident  or  other  school  instruction — for 


you  are  in  a  class  by  yourself,  choose  your  own  time 
to  study  and  practise,  and  are  under  the  direct  guid- 
ance of  a  master  teacher.  We  cooperate  with  grad- 
uates in  securing  positions,  and  absolutely  guarantee 
the  instruction  or  return  tuition  fee.  Send  for  the 
valuable  Booklet  "  How  to  Become  a  Master  of 
Shorthand  "  which  fully  describes  the  Course.  If 
you  are  a  stenographer,  state  system  and  experience. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Dept.  163        354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  the  Neto  Standard  Dictionary  and  The  Literary  Digest 


dollars,  while  income  wa«  l.'i.<KK)  million  dol- 
Aj  already  Been,  the  debts  of  these 
countries  are  now  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
third  of  their  estimated  wealth  before  the 
war,  while  there  has  probably  Keen  a  ma- 
terial reduction  in  the  actual  wealth  itself 
since  the  war.  In  addition,  the  growth  of 
debts  in  cities  and  other  ch  il  divisions  must 
l>e  borne  in  mind.  If  the  war  should  last 
two  years  longer,  with  debt  increasing  and 
wealth  decreasing  at  the  present  rate,  the 
question  of  carrying  the  obligations  would, 
it  is  believed,  become  much  more  than 
proportionately  serious,  b<  cause  the  growth 
in  debt  charges  would  advance  much  faster 
than  the  capacity  to  provide  for  them. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fa- 
miliar suggestion  that  taxes  he  increased 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  debt 
is  proving  to  be  inapplicable  and  out  of 
the  question.  In  the  first  place,  the  in- 
crease of  taxation  in  some  of  the  fori 
countries  has  already  apparently  been  car- 
ried to  the  limit  and  little  more  can  be 
secured  by  that  means.  Moreover,  with  the 
withdrawal  of  all  the  able-bodied  members 
of  the  population,  the  taxation  of  incomes 
becomes  much  less  productive  than  before. 
With  the  effort  to  encourage  saving  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  take  away  through 
taxation  a  large  share  of  the  economic  in- 
ducement to  save.  The  result  is  proving 
to  be  in  all  the  belligerent  countries  that 
the  war  is  being  financed  on  a  borrowing 
basis.  The  terms  of  loans  have,  moreover, 
now  grown  so  unfavorable  that  the  infla- 
tion of  the  currency  is  more  and  more  be- 
ing resorted  to.  There  is  not  a  belligerent 
country  to-day  in  Europe  that  has  not  in- 
creased its  paper  currency  several  times 
over.  Some  have  increased  it  by  eight  or 
ten  times  its  original  amount,  thus,  in  ef- 
fect, borrowing  without  interest  and  creat- 
ing an  added  debt  to  be  carried  on  short 
term,  and  paid  off  (presumably)  in  some 
form  after  the  war.  Continuous  resort  to 
the  issue  of  currency  and  enlargement  of 
bank  credit  is  consequently  expected  and 
the  issue  of  bonds  will  undoubtedly  go 
on  whenever  and  wherever  wealth  can 
be  tapped  in  that  way.  How  to  meet 
these  obligations  after  the  end  of  the 
war  and  what  will  be  the  result  of  any 
policy  of  disposing  of  them  that  may  be 
adopted  is  now  looked  upon  as  possibly 
the  most  serious  economic  political  and 
financial  post-bellum  problem  of  the  world 
at  large." 

HOW  FAR   EACH   STATE  SHARES  IN 
OUR  WAR -COSTS 

Some  interesting  data  as  to  the  share 
which  each  State  of  the  Union  has  had  in 
taking  our  Liberty  Loans  and  paying  war- 
taxes  were  given  recently  by  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  It  appeared  that  the  per 
capita  subscriptions  of  certain  Northern 
States  were  as  follows:  New  York  $135.4. 
Massachusetts  $83.8,  Rhode  Island  $63.5, 
Connecticut  $62.9,  Pennsylvania  $57.3, 
New  Jersey  $46.6,  and  New  Hampshire 
$41.0.  Among  the  far- Western  States  Cal- 
ifornia contributed  $58.4,  Arizona  $44.7, 
and  Montana  $41.6  per  capita.  Among 
the  Middle- Western  States  the  list  was  led 
by  Ohio  with  $51.5,  followed  by  Illinois 
with  $43.7.  Among  the  Southern  States 
Alabama  contributed  per  capita  $6.7. 
Arkansas  $7.6,  Florida  $9.8,  Georgia 
$7.6,  Mississippi  $6.6,  New  Mexico  $8.8, 
West  Virginia  $25.4,  Virginia  $23.1,  Texas 
$14.5,  and  Louisiana  and  Kentucky  $14.0 
each.  The  per  capita  contributions  to  the 
Second  Liberty  Loan,  by  sections,  were  as 
follows: 

Eastern  States ***■* 

Northeastern  States y  ■ ' 

Pacific  States *'  ' 

Mid-Western ?°  J 

Western  States 

Southern  States 

In  the  matter  of  taxation  alone  the  palm 
was  won  by  Delaware.     Its  contribution 


>r  corporation,  income,  and  other  taxes 
rtalled  $18,218,000,  or  $84.7  per  capita, 
'his  was  due  to  the  heavj  taxes  paid  by 
u.  du  l'mit  ( 'ompany  under  the  munition- 
lanufacturer's  tax,  the  State's  contribution 
nder  tins  tax  being  $1 1. 13 1.500.  Ken- 
icky,  however,  had  a  heavy  tax  oon- 
-ihution  of  $19.5  per  capita,  mainly  due 
(  the  liquor-tax  collections.  she  beal 
few  York's  tax  contribution  of  $18.2  per 
tpita  l>\  a  small  margin.  The  sectional 
er  capita  contributions  on  corporation 
iconic  and  other  revenue  taxes  in  l'.UT 
ere  as  follow  s: 

States $13  " 

id-Western  Staler N  s 

orth-Eastern  States I   '' 

uthiTii  Slates 4  3 

States   4  3 

States 2.3 

Following  is  a  table  presented  bj  the 
titer  to  show  the  population,  subscrip- 
ons  to  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  with 
8T  capita  and  total  taxes  paid  for  year 
aded  -Mine  30,  1917.  with  per  capita  by 
talcs  (last  three  figures  in  dollars  being 
initted): 

Second  Total 

Liberty  Per  Taxes     Per 

S.atet  Pop.  Loan  Cap.         Paid      Cap. 

Sub.  1<J  17 

aine  774  $25,840  $33.3  $1,407  $1.8 

■  Hampshire..  447  18,327  41.0  1,234  2.8 

moot     365  11,256  30.9  657  1.8 

aaachusetts.. . .  3,790  317,799  83.8  29,796  7.8 

land 614  18,983  63.5  4,942  8.0 

mnecticut 1,279  80,514  62.9  12,681  9.9 

N.  K.  States.. . .     7,269       $492,719    $67.7      $50,717    $6.9 

wYork 10,436  $1,413,045  $135.4  $189,944  518  2 

■w  Jersey       ...  3,000  140,336      46.6  24,783  8.2 

Iva'nia.     ..  8,700  497,372      57.3  83,403  9.5 

elaware  215  8,314      38.6  18,218  84.7 

uyknd     .     ..  1,390  54,343      39.0  13,475  9.6 

istrict  of  Col....  385  23,561      61.2  2,575  6.6 

East'ii  States...  24,126    $2,136,971     $88.5    $332,398  $13.7 

nrinia  2,225  $51,373  $23.1  $10,971  St. 9 

est  Virginia       .  1.40s  35,804  25.4  3,466  2.4 

rth  Carolina. . .  2,445  27,531  113  30,893  12.7 

rth  Carolina...  1,025  17,921  11.0  792  .5 

2,875  22,046  7.6  2,178  .7 

n.la      915  8,978  9.8  2,192  2.4 

abama 2,330  15,641  6.7  1,303  .6 

,pi 1,960  12,072  6.6  549  2 

luiaana 1,830  25,693  14.0  13,930  7.6 

•xas 4,470  66,045  14-5  7,316  1.6 

kansas 1,785  13,572  7.6  620  .3 

■nturkv 2,415  33,873  14.0  47,117  19  5 

amsee 2,310  31,591  13.2  3.451  15 

States.  ..  28,503       $362,140    S12.7     $124,783     $4.3 

lio 5,210  $268,304  $51  5  $51,342  $9.8 

diana 2,855  81,403  28.5  36,603  12.8 

6,210  271,731  43.7  88,213  14.2 

ichigan 3.110  115.530  37.1  1S.765  6  0 

isDonsin 2,570  86,941  33.8  16,238  6  3 

innesota 2,305  79,501  314  10,052  4  3 

wa 2,240  82,923  37.0  2,591  1.1 

issouri 3.4S0  122,226  35.1  22,313  6.4 

Mid.  \V.  States.   27.980    $1,108,567    $39.6    $246,117    $8.8 

.rth  Dakota. .. .  780  $10,230  $13.1  $388  $.5 

nth  Dakota....  730  12,864  17.6  432  .6 

■l.raska 1,330  33,317  25  0  4,839  3.6 

uhm 1,930  30.104  15.5  3,455  1.7 

Mitana 480  19,996  41.6  1,816  3.7 

vominc 190  5,692  29.9  340  1.8 

>lorado 1,025  23,017  22  4  3,184  3 . 1 

iwMexico 445  3,945  8.8  494  1.1 

;lahoma 2,335  28,998  12.4  I  2.1 

West'n  States..     9,245       $168,163     $18.2      $21,828    $2.3 

rton 1.615  $41,024  $25.4  $2,378  $1  4 

egon 873  25,027  32.1  1,167  1  3 

ilifornia 3.135  183,371  5s  4  23  775  7.3 

aho 475  10,833  22.8  474  10 

ah 446  15,322  34.3  1,745  4  0 

'vada 119  2,870  24.1  173  14 

uona 270  12.092  44  7  915  3  3 

■aska 92  1,070  11.6  99  1.0 

Pac.States 7,025       $291,609    $415      $30,726    $4.3 

"™i» 225  $5,724    $25.4        $1,534    $7.0 

rto  Rico 1,225         761  6 

dlippine  Islds. . .     8,750         507         .0 

Grand  Total.  ..   114,438  $4,565,916    $39.9    $809,393    $7.0 

The  writer  explains  in  conclusion  that 
ie  total  subscriptions  to  the  second  loan 
ere  $4,617,532,300,  while  the  footing 
the  above  amounts  is  $4,565,916,850, 
ie  discrepancy  being  due  to  the  fact 
tat  "certain  subscriptions  were  reported 
bulk  without  allocation  as  between 
veral  States." 
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OUR  INTERNATIONAL  PLAYGROUND 

If  you  are  putting  the  maximum  amount  of  work 
in  your  own  business  and  in  all  those  win-the-w.ir 
movements  you  are  interested  in,  you  must  take 
a  vacation.     Spend  it  this  year  in  — 

ThePacific  Northwest 

Oregon     Washington— British  Columbia 

Here  are  more  forms  of  recreation  than  in  any  other 
resort  region  of  America  in  an  unrivalled,  cool,  sunny 
climate;  where  you  may  breathe  the  pure,  invigorating 
mountain  and  sea  air  of 


The  World's  Greatest  Out-of- Doors 


Write  the  Pacific  Northwest  Tourist  Association,  office 
of  the  Executive  Secretary,  Herbert  Cuthbert,  101 
1018  L.  C.Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Washington. 
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SPOTLIGHT 

WITH  A 

iooorTi 

BEAM 


The 
normal 
beam  of 
this  spot- 
light illum- 
inate* a  spot 
on  the  road  of 
leeal  width  and 
distance     ahead 
of   the  car.      The 
focus    can     be     in- 
stantly  adjusted  to 
a  lone  thousnnd  foot 
shaft  or  a  broad  ilium-  I 
{nation  the  width  of  th« 
road.     Stays  put  and  will  | 
not  loosen  on  the  roughest 
roads.  Fits  any  auto.     Fast- 
ens   upright   on    any    wind- 
shield,    straight     or     slanted. 
The  two-point  suspension  per- 
mits   throwine     this     thousand- 
foot   beam  of    light  in   any  direc- 
tion. 

DELTA 

ELECTRIC  SPOTLIGHT 

consumes  a  minimum  of  battery  juice.  Gives 
a  maximum  of  light.  Every  mechanical  de- 
tail of  its  construction  has  been  worked  out 
and  perfected  by  the  Delta  engineers.  It  is 
highly  finished  in  high-class  baked  enamel  of 
great  durability. 

Invest  in  a  Delta— the  spotlight  of  greatest 
utility— price  $7.00.     In  Canadn  $10.15. 

FOR  FORDS — the  No.  4  special 
spotlight  runs  on  two  ordinary  No. 6 
dry  batteries.  Efficient  and  econom- 
ical. Can  be  instantly  detached  and 
used  as  a  trouble  lamp. 
Price  $4.25  with  bat- 
teries. 

Delta  Spotlights 
for  sale  at  all  dealers. 
Write  for  illustrated 
circular. 


Delta    Electric 
Company 

Dept.  44 
Marion,   Indiana 

Manufacturers  of  World's 
Greatest  Battery  Lamps 
for  Autos. Boats,  Bug- 
gies, Bicylces  and 
Hand  Ubc 


ROYAL  HAILS 

iNEDERLAND  *  ROTTERDAM 

NEUTRAL  FLAG 

Joint  Pacific  Service  (1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Cabin) 

YOKOHAMA.  (Via  Hono'.u'u)  Kobe.  Nagasaki 

Single $100  YOKOHAMA  (2d  Cabin)  $150  R.  T. 

HONG  KONG,     f  Mill  A      o  a  t^/i  a 
SINGAPORE        WlllnA     BATAV1A 

SAILINGS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 


JAVAM1JAPAN 


J.D.Spreclcel'&Bros  Co.601  Ma-ketStSF. 
0rH.E.BURNETT.17BatteryPlaceN.Y 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 

EASY    CHAIR 


YOU  CAN 
EARN    A 


BIG  INCOME 

selling  HOW  TO  LIVE,  the  wonderful  new  book  on 
health  that  has  taken  the  country  by  storm.  100,000 
sold  in  the  past  few  months.  Written  by  America's 
greatest  physicians — Wiley,  Blue,  Gorgas,  Chittenden, 
Gulick.etc  Cloth,  $1.00  net;  special  discount  to  agents. 
Address  Mr.  Hadley,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company-, 
Xew  York  City,  N.  V. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  fortv  lessons  in  the  history,  form  struc- 
ture and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr. 
3.  Berg  Esenwein.  for  years  Ed- 
itor of  Lippincott's. 

One  student  writes: —"Before 
completing  the  lessons,  received 
over $1 ,000  for  manuscript 
I  sold  to  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion,  Pictorial    Review,   McCalVs 
land  other  leading   magazines." 
Also  coursesinPhotoplay  Writing, 
Versification  and   Poetics,  Jour- 
nalism. In  all  over  One  Hundred 
Courses ,  under  prof  essors  in  Har- 
vard, Brown,  Cornell,  and  other 
leading  colleges.  ISO-Page  Cat- 
Or.Esanweln      «loBFr««.    Pteai*  Addr«» 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  71 1     Springfield,  Mass. 


in  iinc .  <>iumu.  10  de,  i.ir  .,, „-.ti<. 1.-  .  ••■»  staia|  tfctt  •  UIISlll 
u.r  .,1  w„r.i.  the  I  una  4  Wagnalli  n<-»<  Basaatad  DiiilinMfj 

1-    BOBSBmM   »»  arhltrr. 

Headers    will    )>letise    hear    in   mind  that  no  notice 

will  be  taken  vi  anonymous  communications. 


"T.  B„"  Tenafly,  M.J.  The  Lkicogkaphbb 
does  not  know  who  originated  the  apostrophic 
soliloquy,  bu1  the  splendid  tinea  to  which  you  refer 
were  mitten  bj  Robert  n  Davis  In  July"  1911, 
Thej  run: 

••  I  am  the  printing-press,  born  of  the  mother 
earth.  Mj  heart  la  of  steel,  mj  limbs  arc  ol 
iron,  and  mj  fingers  are  <>f  brass. 

•|  -ins;  the  songs  of  the  world,  the  oratories  of 
history,  the  symphonies  of  all  time. 

I  am  the  voice  of  to-day,  the  herald  ol  to- 
morrow l  weave  Into  the  warp  of  the  pasl  the 
woof  of  the  future.  I  tell  the  stories  of  peace 
and  war  alike. 

"]  make  the  human  heart  beat  with  passion  or 
tenderness.  I  stir  the  pulse  of  nations,  and  make 
brave  men  do  braver  deeds,  and  soldiers  die. 

I  Inspire  the  midnight  toiler,  wearj  at  his 
loom,  to  lift  his  head  again  and  gaze,  with  fear- 
lessness Into  the  vast  beyond,  seeking  the  con- 
solation of  a  hope  eternal. 

"When  I  speak,  a  myriad  people  listen  to  m> 
voice.  The  Saxon,  the  Latin,  the  Celt,  the  Man. 
the  sia\.  the  Hindu,  all  comprehend  me. 

"]  am  the  tireless  clarion  of  the  news.  1  CTJ 
your  joys  and  sorrows  every  hour.  I  till  the 
dullard's  mind  with  thoughts  uplifting.  I  am 
light,  knowledge,  power.  1  epitomize  the  con- 
quests of  mind   over   matter. 

••  l  am  the  record  of  all  things  mankind  has 
achieved.  My  offspring  conies  to  you  In  the 
candle's  glow."  amid  the  dim  lamps  of  poverty, 
the  splendor  of  riches:  at  sunrise,  at  high  noon, 
and  in  the  waning  evening. 

1  am  the  laughter  and  tears  of  the  world,  and 
1  shall  never  die  until  all  tilings  return  to  the 
immutable  dust . 

"  1    am   the   printing-pn  as." 

In  imitation  of  this  an  equally  good  soliloquy, 
"I  am  the  Newspaper,''  was  printed  in   1915  over 

the  signature  of  Joseph  H.  Film.      It   runs: 

"Born  of  the  deep,  daily  need  of  a  nation — I 
am  the  voice  of  Now — the  incarnate  spirit  of  the 
Times — Monarch  of  things  that   Are. 

•'  Mj  '  cold  type  '  burns  with  fire-blood  of  human 
action!  1  am  fed  by  arteries  of  wire  that  girdle 
tin  earth.  I  drink  from  the  cup  of  every  living 
jov  and  sorrow.  1  sleep  not — rest  not.  1 
kiiow  not  night,  nor  day,  nor  season.  1  know 
no  death,  vet  I  am  born  again  with  every  morn — 
— with  every  noon — with  every  twilight.  1  leap 
into  fresh  being  with  every  new  world's  event. 

"Those  who  created  me  cease  to  be — the  brains 
and  heart's  blood  that  nourish  me  go  the  way  of 
human  dissolution.      Yet  1   live  on — and  on. 

"1  am  Majestic  in  my  strength — Sublime  m 
my  Power — Terrible  in  m>  Potentialities — yet  as 
democratic  as  the  ragged  boy   who  sells  me  for  a 

penny.  ,  .  _ 

"I  am  the  consort  of  kings— the  partner  of 
capital— the  brother  of  toil.  The  inspiration  of 
the  hopeless— the  right  arm  of  the  needy— the 
champion  of  the  oppressed— the  conscience  of  the 
criminal.  1  am  the  epitome  of  the  \\  orld  s 
Comedy  and  Tragedy. 

"My  Responsibility  is  Infinite.  I  speak  and 
the  world  stops  to  listen.  I  say  the  word  and 
battle  flames  the  horizon.  1  counsel  peace  and 
the  warlords  obey.  1  am  greater  than  any 
individual — more  powerful  than  any  group.  1 
am  the  dynamic  force  of  Public  Opinion.  Rightly 
directed."  I  am  the  Creater  of  Confidence.  A 
builder  of  happiness  in  living.  I  am  the  Back- 
bone  of  Commerce.  The  Trail-Blazer  of  Pros- 
perity.    I  am  the  Teacher  of  Patriotism. 

"I  am  the  hands  if  the  clock  of  Turn — the 
Clarion   Voice  of  Civilisation. 

"  I  am  the  Newspaper." 

Mr.  Davis's  "Ode''  has  served  as  a  model  for 
many  other  themes.  He  wrote  an  "Ode  to 
Piracy"  on  the  same  model  which  appeared  in 
Agricultural  Advertising  for  January,  1915.  If 
there  be  truth  in  the  maxim  that  "  imitation  is 
the  sincerest  of  flattery,"  the  author  of  the  origipal 
lias  certainly  received  full  measure,  for  the  model 
which  lie  set  was  copied  over  the  laud  and  adapted 
to  suit  "The  Colyum,"  "The  Phonograph," 
"The  Cash 'Register,"  "Wool,"  "Hobday  Out- 
ing," "Pianos,''    'Alcohol,"  "Tobacco,"  etc. 

Some  time  ago  the  Editor  of  Printers'  Ink  drew 
attention  to  the  wide-spread  epidemic  of  the  "I 
am"  style  of  advertising  composition,  the  credit 
for  originating  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Davis,  but 
altho  a  great  admirer  of  originality,  the  Lexicou- 
eapher  finds  himself  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
prove  that  egoism  is  of  such  modern  date  As 
Mr.  Grenville  Kleiser  might  say,  'I  am  agitated 
by  conflicting  emotions."  indeed,  "1  am  alarmed," 
when  I  see  "I  am  unable"  to  give  full  credit  to 
the  brilliant  author  of  "I  am  the  Printing-Press" 
for  originating  the  egoistic  method  of  presenta- 
tion.     It   may   be   found   in    English   literature  as 


|.,i     1,  ,  (s_\    wImii    11     wa-    used    l>>     U 

1  c,i   <,i  in  1   current   examples,  one  has  but   to  tunl 
1,.    Mr     <  irenwllc     Kli  I  ifie«  n     I'hoi 

.:   Phrases      lo  find  man}   of  which   ih. 
imle  doubt    the  advertising   "piraU       will   u 
>.mhk|  me  m  due  season. 

To  such    1-   Ix-licNc  that   "then    h  no  new    lliiii 
under   thi-   -mi        tin-    l.t-.xii  .ilk  m-iikii    offen 
following  —  a   -ohloou>    delivered   when   a    >, 
Ghost  well  known  u>  fame  walked  abroad     It  »;. 
penned   in   1002: 

I    am    lh\    father-   -pint 

Doont'd  for  a  certain   term   to  walk  the    night 
And  for  the  daj  confin'd  to  fast  in  Ores, 

Till   tin-  foul   crimes    done  in   in\    dajs  ol    n 
Are  burnt   and  purg'd  away. 
but  that  I  am  forbid  to  tell  thi  secrets  of  mj  p 
house, 

1   could   a    tale   Unfold,    whose   lightest    word 
Would    harrow      up     th>     soul,    freeze    th>    youn 

•blood, 
Make   thy    two   eyes   like   stars     start    from    tin 

spheres. 
Tin    knotted  and   combined   locks  to  part. 
And   each   particular  hair  to   siand   on  end 
Like  quills  upon   the  fretful   porpentinc.  ' 

Shakkspeakk,  Hamlet,  act  i   sc    * 

There  is  also  Wall  Whitman's  ode  to  "  M\sclf 
written  before  ls.V>: 

"I  celebrate  myself,  and  sing  myself 

And    what    I    assume   you   shall    assume. 
For  everj    atom    belonging   to   me  as  good  I, 
longs  to  j  011. 

Mj    tongue,   every    atom   of  my    blood,    form 

from  this  soil,  this  air, 
Horn  here  of  parents  born  herefrom  parents  1 

same,  and   their   parents  the  same, 
I,   now    thirty-seven    years, old  in   perfect    heal 

begin. 
Hoping  to  cease  not    till   death. 

1   am  not   an  earth   nor  an   adjunct   of  an  earl 
I  am  the  mate  and  the  companion  of  the  peop 

all    just     as    immortal     and    fathom! 

myself. 

I  am  of  old  and  young,  of  the  foolish  as  mu  I 

as  1  he  wise, 
Regardless  of  others,  ever  regardful  of  others. 
Maternal  as  well  as  paternal,  a  child  as  well  a- 

man. 
Stuff'd  with  the  stuff  that   is  coarse  and  -uitl 

with  the  stuff  that  is  fine. 

I  too  am  not  a  bit  tamed  ..I  top  am  untranslatal 
I  sound  mv  barbaric  yawp  over   the  roofs  of  1 
world." 

Tennyson  also   tried  his  skill  in  the  "  Voice 
the  Peak":— 

"I  am  the  voice  of  the  Peak; 
1  roar  and  rave  for  1  fall. 
A  thousand  voices  go 

To   North.    South.    East,    and    West: 
They   leave   the   heights  and   are   troubled. 

And  moan  and  sink  to  their  rest." 


And    he    immortalized    "The    Brook       in    til 
following  lines: 

••<)   babbling  brook,'  says  Edmund  in  his  riii 
'  Whence  come  you."  and  the  brook,  why  n< 

replies. 
•  I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern. 
To  bicker  down  a   valley. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays. 

1  babble  on  the  pebbles.    " 

Longfellow  also  adopted  the  style  (1863): 

"  I  am  the  God  Thor, 
I  am  the  War  God, 
I  am  the  Thunderer! 
Here   in    my    Northland. 
My   fastness   and    fortress, 
Reign  I  forever." 

— Tales  oj  a  Wayside  Inn. 

"I  am  Lustration:  and  the  sea  is  mine! 
I  wash  the  sands  and  headlands  with  my  ti 

Bv  me  all  things  unclean  are  purified. 

By  me  the  souls  of  men  washed  white 
Even  the  unlovely   tombs  of  those  who  die. 

Without  a  dirge.   I  cleanse  from  every  stai 
— The  Poet's  Calendar 

Then,  there  are  Shellej  s  lines  on  "The  Clom 

"I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flow< 
From  the  seas  and   the   streams; 
1    bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 
In  their  noonday  dreams. 

1  ain  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And   the   nursling   of   the   sky 
i  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  sno 

1  change  but  I  can  not  die." 

"K.   L.    B.."    Seattle,    Wash.      '   Kmdl>    advi: 
if  there  is  such  a  word  as  obliviate.      If  so. 
give  definition." 


The  word  obliviate  is  obsolete, 
forget:    commit   to  oblivion." 


It  means 


•■; 


II 
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BRAKES 
INSPECTED 


•     ■ 


".'"•''■ 


Ten  feet  between  you 
and  danger 

Would  your  brakes  hold  in  an  emergency 

like  this? 


a 
a 


You    are   speeding   peace 

fully  along  when  suddenly 

fire-e^eine   shoots  out  of 
|d  c  strtv       There  is  ten  feet 

leeway    in    v»  .  , 

•         t,  ~~h    to    stop. 
You  jam  home    ,  * 

and  the  engine  goes  ^IdKes 
in  front  of  you. 

That  ten  feet  was  space 
enough  because  your  brakes 
held. 

Five  hundred  times  a  year 
your  brakes  have  stood  be- 
tween you  and  an  unfortu- 
nate accident.  But  because 
they  have  always  responded, 
don't  grow  careless  of  them. 

Know  the  condition 
of  your  brakes 

A  simple  inspection  now  and 
then  will  insure  continued  safety. 

Have  your  garage  man  look  at 
your  brakes  today.  Possibly  only 
a  simple  adjustment  is  necessary 
to  increase  their  efficiency. 

If  they  need  refining  have  him 
put  on  Thermoid  Brake  Lining. 
It  will  give  certain  safety  for  the 
longest  time  for  three  reasons. 


/.  More  material,  greater 
service — There  is  over  40%  more 
material  and  60%  more  labor  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Thermoid 
Brake  Lining  than  in  any  woven 
brake  lining. 

2:    Grapnalized — Thermoid 

Brake   Lining  is  grapnalized,  an 

exclusive  process  which  creates 

ga&^qnce    to    moisture,  oil    and 


O 


uniform     throughout— ^vv.... 

square  inch  of  Thermoid  is  hy- 
draulic compressed  at  a  pressure 
of  2,000  pounds.  It  must  give 
uniform  service  until  worn  card- 
board thin. 

Have  your  dealer  inspect  your 
brakes  today.  He  will  show  you 
Thermoid  Brake  Lining  that  you 
may  see  why  it  is  so  different,  so 
efficient  and  long  wearing.  If  he 
hasn't  Thermoid,  we  will  gladly 
send  a  sample. 

Our    guarantee:     Thermoid 
will  make  good  or— WE  WILL. 

TF^^dRubberCompamj 

Factory  and  Main  Office:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Branches : 

New  York,    Chicago.    San  Francisco.    Del roit. 

Indianapolis.  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh'    Boston.      London,      Pans,      Tunn 

Canadian  Distributors 

The    Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Company 

Limited,  Montreal 

Bra'nches  in  all  principal  Canadian  cites 


Brake  Inspection  Movement 

Prominent  officials,  leading  clubs  and  organi- 
zations and  motorists  everywhere  have  en- 
dorsed this  big  national  movement  to  reduce 
automobile  accidents,  by  having  all  brakes  in- 
spected before  the  touring  season  begins  and 
regularly  thereafter.     Give  it  your  support. 


Will  your  car  do  this  ? 


Automobile  engineers  have  proved  that  when 
brake  mechanism  is  right  and  road  conditions 
average,  any  car  should  stop  at  distances  and 
speeds  given  by  the  chart. 

V-  means  the  square  of  the  velocity  or  speed 
of  your  car;  10.8  is  the  proved  factor  of  retar- 
dation under  average  road  conditions.  This 
factor  decreases  on  smooth  slippery  roads  to 
6.7  and  increases  as  high  as  17.4  on  rough, 
worn  roads.  The  chart  represents  the  average 
condition  and  other  conditions  can  readily  be 
figured  by  changing  the  factor  within  the 
given  limits. 

Remember  that  your  brake  mechanism  is  not 
"right"  unless  its  brake  lining  has  the  ideal 
co-efficient  of  friction.  The  better  the  brake 
lining  the  quicker  your  stop. 

Thermoid  Brake  Inspection  Chart 

350  ft  r-. 
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Make  the  Most  of  Your  Car 

It  is  precisely  in  these  days  of  urgent  duties  that 
your  car — passenger  or  commercial — is  most  valuable 
to  you. 

Straight  thinking  Americans  are  using  their  cars  * 
the  limit.     But  they  are  putting  their  motorin^a 
business  footing. 

Exercise  thrift ! 

Save  gasolinp.     Keep  your  c^Lrs  clean, 
'f  */  motor  run  while  your  cXr  is  standing. 


Don't 
Look 


Guard 


to  your  carburetor  adjustment. 

Save  oil.     Use  enough— but  not  too  much, 
zealously  against  waste. 

Save  tires;  Get  more  miles  for  your  money— the 
extra  miles  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  thrifty 
motorists  are  finding  in  United  States  Tires. 

You  have  your  choice  of  five  treads,  one  for  every 
motoring  need. 

—and  all  of  the  unusually  high  quality  that  has  sent 
the  sale  of  United  States  Tires  bounding  ahead 
in  tremendous  strides. 


una 


(forget:    commit  10  unu..^.. 
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HURLBURT 


TRUCKS 


J 


IM  il  *notor  truck  you  aim  to  buy 
two  ^hief  qualities,  driving 
power  ai^  chassis  strength. 

Every  part  ol  *very  model  of 
the  Hurlburt  truck  w^^odies  the 
highest?  factor  of  safety  ^»own  m 
the  motor  truck  world. 

Back  up  positive  power  witv 
correct  design,  materials  of  guaran- 
teed quality,  ruggedness  through- 
out, and  you  achieve  permanent, 
100   per    cent,    hauling    efficiency. 

That's  the  basis  on  which  the 
Hurlburt  worm  drive  truck  has 
won  its  prominence. 

Hurlburt  strength,  motor  power 
and  lasting  capability  are  insured 
at    every    point    by    fundamental 


fineness  of  construction,  by  adher- 
ence to  the  highest  engineering 
ideals,  by  developing  each  operat- 
ing detail  to  the  point  of  ultimate 
refinement.  The  Hurlburt  stands 
for  reliability  expressed  in  terms 
of  utmost  mechanical  quality. 

New  York,  traditionally  critical 
jf  trucks,  is  the  most  enthusiastic 

u^burt  city  in  the  countrv,  and 
here  iw  Hurlburt  Truck  stands 
preeminent  first     R  t  orders 

or    single   un^         ,    fleets    f 
the    largest    truck  .        h 

metropolis    prove  thav 
hurt  has  fully  demon- 
strated its   economy 
and  durability. 


the    Hurl 


Made  in  following  sizes:   /'.C  tons,   2  tons,  J%  tons,   S  Ions  ami  7  tons. 

Truck  buvers  never  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  list  of  large ;  Hurlburt  users  MMitMr 
experience  covering  a  range  of  years.      Furnished  upon  request.         A  Record  °f  ™*ress« 
a  116-page  leather  bound  book,  has  been  published,  dealing  fully  with  the  Hurlburt  Truck. 

HURLBURT  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 

Third    Avenue    and    Harlem    River,    New    York    City 
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t  SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  IsjgaoQi  in  the  history,  form, struc- 
ture,  imi  writing  of  the  *kort-St.*rv  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
Bene  K-tran <-m,  for  year*  Kdltur  of  ijpplarotl'a. 
150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 
l  me  ii"Mh  COMftftPONDUU'l  si  iiool 
to-  Kmowiui  DtpU  It,         ^uriu.-rirld,  fla»s. 


Mother's  Right- Hand  Assistant 


sloping,  accu  im  of  grammar.    English 

Grammar  Simplified      Sim] 

can  on  ioj  pages,  tlvth  bound;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

II  NK  A.  w  \(.N  \l  is  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Pip?* 
yearly.      Learn    a 
Send  for  free  book  and 
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Universal  BoalnaM  Institute.  137  Pullman  HI.]*.,  New  Yurk. 


How  to  Make  and  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

A  complete,  practical  guide  to  the  taking  and  projecting 
of  cinematograph  pictures,  lor  the  professional  or  amateur. 
Many  photograph  illustrations.  Cloth  bound,  $1. 00;  by  mail, 
11.12.    FUN  K  &  W.V  ;N  ALLS   COM  PANY,  New  York. 


Are  the  chances 
25  to  1  —  or 

2500  to  —  1 

against  you  ? 


STATISTICS  show  that  one 
man  out  of  every  twenty-five 
with  a  college  training  or  its 
equivalent  wins  success  in  a  big 
way. 

Only  one  man  out  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  without  college 
training  or  its  equivalent  wins 
this  big  success. 

What  are  the  odds  in  your  favor? 

Blackstone  Institute  offers  the 
equivalent  of  college  training  to  the 
man  who,  because  of  lack  of  time  or 
fund-.,  is  prevented  from  attending  a 
resident  law  school. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  man 
with  training  in  Law  is  a  hundred 
times  better  equipped  for  a  successful 
business  career  than  a  man  without 
equivalent  training. 

YOU  can  learn  Law  in  your 
spare  time 

You  should  learn  law.  No  matter 
what  your  business — no  matter  what 
position  you  occupy  or  intend  to  oc- 
cupy, law  training  will  make  you  a 
better,  keener  and  more  valuable  ex- 
ecutive. You  can  learn  the  Modern 
American  Law  Course  in  the  odds  and 
ends  of  your  time. 

The  course  is  intensely  interesting. 


written  in  a  simple,  understandable 
manner.  The  lectures  and  guides  art- 
distinguished  by  their  directness  and 
clarity  of  thought  and  are  prepared  by 
such  men  as  Ex-President  Taft,  Hon. 
John  B.  Winslow,  George  P.  Souther- 
land,  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association;  Joseph  E.  Davies 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
eighty  other  men  of  the  same  standing. 

Places  of  power  await 
Law-  Trained  men 

The  largest  corporations,  the  largest 
mercantile  houses,  the  largest  businesses 
of  all  kinds,  are  headed  Dy  men  who  have 
grounded  themselves  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Law. 

Law-Trained  men  are  rapidly  advanced 
to  positions  of  power  at  large  salaries,  be- 
cause such  men,  can  be  trusted  to  guide 
aright,  to  advise  and  judge  accurately  be- 
cause they  know— because  their  law  train- 
ing qualifies  their  minds  to  act  with  mathe- 
matical precision,  insuring  method,  reason, 
prudence,  SAFETY. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK 
"The  Law-  Trained  Man" 

Our  new  118-page  book  tells  how  easy 
it  is  for  a  man  to  learn  law  in  his  spare 
time.  It  completely  describes  the  Modern 
American  Law  Course  and  Service  and 
gives  full  particulars  of  the  organization, 
the  staff  and  the  special  lecturers. 

If  you  would  multiply  your  chances  for 
REAL  success— if  you  would  be  the  one 
man  out  of  twenty-five  instead  of  one  out  of 
twenty-five  hundred,  send  in  the  coupon  be- 
low. Your  request  obligates  you  in  no  wav. 

Get  further  information.  Write  today. 
Blackstone  Institute,  Dept.  34,  608  S.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  111. 


/ 


Send  "The  Law-Trained  Man,"  118-page  book— Free 

Name 

Business  Position 

Addreis .... 


City 


State 


Cl??'!S  For  Business  [  ]  Adm.  to  Bar  [  1 
withX 

BLACKSTONE    INSTITUTE 

Organized  to  meet  the  demand  for  law-trained  men. 
Dept.  34,  608  S.  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  111. 


HowTo  Master 
BusinessSubjects 


This  Interesting 
Booklet  FREE 


It    rfff.  nJs  valuable    guidance 
in   the  fctudy    of   arrouiittQf. 
advertising,     tauioea    law, 
tlnanre.     executive     w-rk    ario     man- 
agement.   i-re,| it.   merchandtsfoj 
lections,   iilMlrance.  C.  P.  A,  Problertia.  . 
effective   letter    writing,    ct«rpw 
anlution,     retail     »t..re     m»»-*"" 
salesmanship,  ate. 
Send  for  It  to-day.   and  get  ft*  vital  --—•*«  workta*  ill 
your  life. 

The  Ror-jd  Pres*  Company 

New  York.,  M.  Y. 


Dept.  17. 

20  Vesey  Street 


'AN 


MRPUICTION    TO 

UNITARIAN  ISM" 

By  I>r.   Samuel    M.    Crotlicrs,  and   other  Uni- 
tarian Sermons  BENT   FREE  on  amplication  to 
jifr  .  C.  W.  Gerould,  186  Upland  Road,  Cambridge.  Mass. 


I 


-  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  bit;  salaries.  Thousands  of  tirm» 
need  them.  Only  2.000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  io 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  ia  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  large  ritaff  of  C  P.  A's,  including  William  B.  Castenholx. 
A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of 
Illinois;  Wm.  Arthur  Chase.  LL  M.  C.  P.  A..  Ex-Secretary  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Accountancy;  and  other  members  of  American  Insti- 
tute of  Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.  Write  now  for 
free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  352-HD.  Chicago 
The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University 


Ridpath's 
History  ,s.  World 

AT  A  BARGAIN 

We  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy  terms  only  In 
direct  letters  to  those  mailing  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear  off 
Coupon,  write  name  and  address. plainly .  and  mail  now  before 
you  forget  it.  This  is  your  last  opportunity  to  buy  before  the 
advance  in  price  on  account  of  greatly  increased  cost  of  manu- 
facture.   Mail  the  Coupon  today  before  the  price  goes  up. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER  S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  thia  lolumu.  to  decide  llllSSlloill  <  oii-rrniii^  the  current 
use  uf  words,  the  Funk  A  \\  n-imll-  Nm  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Renders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
uill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications 


M  c.  M."  Los  Lngelea,  Cal. —"The  \iu 
Standard  Dii  noNARi  gives  the  hyphenated 
words  '  topsy-turvy '  and  'topsy-turvfly.'  Can 
the  word  'turvilj  '  be  used  as ,(  ward  bj  Itself?" 

Evidently  "M.  0.  M  "  h;i>  ""i  read  the  lol- 
Lowing  from  page  \ii.  oolumn  2,  of  the  Stm 
Standard  Dictionary:  "  Vs  b  meana  of  dla- 
tingulahing  a  hyphenated  compound  from  a 
syllabicated  word,  the  German  double  hyphen 
Is  used  for  the  Ural  [a  hyphenated  compound] 
and  an  ordinarj  single  hyphen  fox  the  second  [a 
syllabicated  word]."  It  la  true  however,  that 
in  England  the  word  is  now  frequently  hyphen- 
ated, formerly  bavLig  been  used  as  a  term  con- 
ing of  two  elements,     1 1 ^  earl]   spelling  was 

psy  lervy  or  tiny,  but  from  1640  the  second 
■lemenl  was  spelled  tuny  or  tunic.     Shakespeare, 

i  the  first  i'art  of  King  Henry  tin-  Fourth  (first 

Ho  edition,  1623),  wrote  (1597): 

Hotspur.  ...  If    we    without    his    helps,    can 

make  a   Bead 

To  push  against  the  Kingdoms;  with  his  helpe, 
We  shall  ore-turne  it  topsie-turvy  downe. 

The  Lk\k  oi.UAl'HKit  has  not  found  any  instance 
of  turrily  used  alone,  but  tcruc  and  term  have  been 
so  used  with  the  meaning  "to  fall  down;  topple 
«>\er;  turn  upside  down."  Such  a  use  may  be 
found  in  "The  (Jest  llistoriale  of  the  Destruction 
of  Troy  "  dine  I'M)),  which  dates  from  about  1400: 

Erthe  dynimed  by  dene,  ded  men  Rooso, 
The  gre't  tempull  top  tcrued  to  ground. 

In  the  "Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood,"  that  date 
from  1425,  there  occurs  the  following  line  (207): 
"Truyt  [truth)  and  treget  [deceit]  to  helle  schal 
terre."  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  pronunciation 
of  these  forms  nor  indeed  of  any  until  1440.  Sir 
James  Murray,  quoting  from  "  Psalmi  Peniten- 
tiales,"  gives  "To  trecherie  schulde  we  noght 
terse  [rime  kerve]." 

"L.  H.  K."  Oklahoma,  Okla.— "(1)  In  ad- 
dressing a  firm,  for  example,  'Alfred  G.  Brown 
,v  Company,'  Is  it  Incorrect  to  use  the  word 
Messrs. '?  (2)  Is  the  title  Esquire  reserved 
only  for  a  member  of  the  Bar,  Parliament,  Sen- 
ate, or  other  high  executive  office?  Or  may  the 
same  be  used  at  the  option  or  discretion  of  the 
writer  in  addressing  any  one  whom  he  may  regard 
as  above  the  ordinary,  or  held  in  esteem.'  " 

(1)  It  is  not  incorrect.  (2)  In  England  the 
esquire  ranks  next  below  the  knight,  and  the  title 
belongs  by  right  to  the  eldest  sons  of  knights 
and  to  the  younger  sons  of  peers,  and  to  their 
eldest  sons  in  perpetual  succession.  It  is  given 
by  courtesy  to  officers  of  the  royal  courts  and 
household.  sheritTs,  justices  of  the  peace,  while 
in  commission,  etc..  also  often  to  literary  or  pro- 
fessional men.  In  the  United  States  the  title  is 
given  specially  to  lawyers  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  but  very  commonly  to  any  man  as  a  mark 
of  respect,  especially  in  the  address  of  a  letter. 
Various  officials,  as  Senators,  Congressmen, 
Cabinet  officers,  and  their  assistants,  commis- 
sioners of  bureaus,  governors  df  States,  members 
of  State  legislatures,  heads  of  State  Depart- 
ments, judges,  mayors,  etc.,  are  usually  addressed 

"The  Honorable "  or  "Hon. ,"  follow.! 

by  the  title  of  office,  as  "  The  Honorable , 

United  states  Commissioner  of " 

"E.  B.."  Howard.  Kan. —  Please  tell  me  if  the 
'f '  in  French  is  ever  pronounced,  and.  if  so,  is  it 
trilled?  What  is  the  prouneiation  of  fits  and 
fille,  and  plurals?" 

The  letter  r  is  pronounced  strongly  in  French, 
usually  with  a  perceptible  roll.  But  in  some 
words  ending  in  cr,  the  r  is  silent,  not,  however, 
in  cher  (dear),  mer  (sea),  etc.  "Fils"  is  pro- 
nounced lis — i  as  in  police.  "  Fillc"  is  pronounced 
fi'ya — ?  as  in  police  and  a  as  in  sofa,  the  syllabic 
division  being  almost  imperceptible.  The  plurals 
tre  pronoxmced  like  the  singulars. 

"J.  W.  F.,"  E.  Cleveland.  Ohio.— "Why  is  a 
rse  called  a  charger,  as  spoken  in  remarks 
">ut  the  statue  of  Robert  E.  Lee  mounted  on 

favorite    charger    'Traveller  '  in   Gettysburg 

\etery?" 

(,eause  a  charger  is  a  horse  used  in  a  cavalry 
}.     The  word  is  defined  as   "one  who  or  that 
charges;    especially  a  war-horse." 


Get  this  free 
recipe  book 


'Bflina 
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Know  the  Story  of  Carnation  Milk 

THIS  practical  recipe  book,  pictured  above,  tells 
you  how  to  use  Carnation  Milk  for  every  milk 
use.  It  will  give  you  new  ideas  for  the  preparation 
of  war-time  dishes. 

The  story  of  Carnation  Milk  has  interested  many  a  housewife 
— you,  too,  will  enjoy  reading  of  the  modern  sanitary  methods  of 
handling  the  product. 

Carnation  Milk  adds  a  delicious  flavor  to  foods  prepared  with 
it.  Use  it  as  cream  in  coffee,  for  cream  soups,  baked  dishes, 
cakes,  puddings,  candies,  etc. 

Order  a  supply  from  your  grocer  today.  Convince  yourself  of  its 

pure  milk  richness  and  economy.   For  Booklet  address  Carnation 

Milk  Products  Company ,  367  Stuart  Bldg. .Seattle,  Wash . 

Remember — Your  Grocer  hat  Carnation! 


•  tarnation 

■  I,       ™  aa^k  ^mt  f^  SM  ^M 

-From  Contented  Cows  ^L^fl       .tttf  I   "V 
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Skagmor 

^SANATORIUM 


c 


r\UE  to  its  success 

in  the  treatment 

'       of  Tuberculosis, 

Cragmor's  growth  has  been 

rapid.    Therefore  in  1914  a 

large     new     building     was 

erected,  making  the  institution 

one  of  the  best  equipped  of 

its  kind.    It  combines  with  this, 

ideal  climatic  conditions. 

W rite  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 
Post  Office  Box  1087-C 

COLORADO  SPRINGS 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


tGARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


GET     THE    BOYS'     AUTOGRAPHS 

Before    they   GO    OVER    THERE. 

WORLD'S   WAR   AUTOGRAPH 

ALBUM.     'Souvenir   ingeniously  arranged,  artistic  and  durable 
cover.    Illustrated.    Original  War  Rhymes.    $1.00  postpaid 
WAR  SPECIALTY  CO..  100  Light  St..  Balto  .  Md. 

Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  VTxetelly, 
I.itt.  D.,  LL.  I).,  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 

tionaky."  Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 

experience.  Explains  copyright,  hew  to  market  manust 

etc.  "Preparation  of  ManuMcriptM  for  the  Printer.  " 

Fifth  revised  edition  just  published.  Cloth, 75c  postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


SILVER  CITY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico 

Uncle  Sam  Treats  Tuberculosis  Here 

An  altitude  of  over  6.  ooo  feet;  more  than  300  days  of  sunshine  a  y  Car;  arbiters  so  mil. I  and  dry  you  can  sit  out- 
doors with  lew  wraps  any  dav;  summer  nights  BO  cool  you'll  want  cover;  mountain  protection  against  uind  and 
sand  storms — this  is  the  great  combination  of  advantages  here,  which  exp  trta  on  tuberculosis,  both  U.  S.  Gov't  and 
civil,  have  pronounced  "the  most  perfect  in  the  world  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis."  I  S.  Gov't  is  now  doubling 
capacity  of  its  It. 500.000  sanatorium  here.  Silver  City  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Normal  Sc  ool— a  modern,  proei 
city  of  4,000.  pure  water,  etc  Fine  sanatoria  and  all  accommodations  for 
health  seekers.     Write  today  for  literature. 


C.  W.  Marriott,   Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


Silver  City 

New  Mexico 
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SPARK  PLUGS 


42 


The  electric 
furnace  test 
of  porcelain 


Service  in  Spark  Plugs  is  Nine-tenths 
a  Question  of  Insulation 


TESTED  in  the  terrific  temperatures  of  the 
electric  furnace — heated  until  it  glowed  like 
live    coals   on   an   open   hearth  —  Bethlehem 
Porcelain  in  Government  tests  has  given  clear  proof 
of  its  superiority  in  spark  plug  insulation. 

Insulation  is  vital.  No  plug  can  successfully  resist 


sparking  point.  In  the  thorough  fashion  in  which 
Government  tests  are  made,  Bethlehem  Porcelain 
has  been  shown  to  have  three  times  the  dielectric 
or  insulating  strength  of  other  porcelains.  Other 
tests  prove  it  nine  times  stronger  mechanically. 
These    facts — the   logical    development   of  the 


the  intense  temperatures  and  hammer-like  blows  scientific  study  of  ignition  which  The  Silvex  Com- 

of  repeated  explosions  unless  its  insulation  remains  pany  has  been  making — lend  added  emphasis  to  the 

unaffected.     The  smallest  crack,  the  slightest  flaw,  value  of  specifying  and  insisting  upon  Bethlehem 

means  short-circuit,  in  other  words,  no  spark  at  the  Spark  Plugs  for  your  motor. 

The  Silvex  Company,  BETHLEHEM  PRODUCTS,    South   Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Ui. 


E.   H.  SCHWAB,   President 


MULTI-POINT 


SINGLE  POINT 
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Warehouses  Gearied;/?  Stock 

THE  standard  nmrs  ofTruscon  Steel  Buildings 
are  carried  in  warehouse  sn>ck  ready  for  imme- 
diate shipment.  The  interchangeable  steel  panels 
are  speedily  erected  by  means  <>t"  ;i  simple  locking 
device. 

I  ruscon  Steel  Buildings  cost  tin  leasi  of  anj  per- 
manent fireproof  construction.  Every  part  is  steel, 
including  doors,  windows,  etc.  These  buildings  are 
exceptionally    rigid    and    weathertight,   yet    readily 

taken  down  and  re-erected  in  new  location  without 
depreciation. 

Furnished  with  any  desired  arrangement  ofdoOrs, 
windows  and  wall  space,  in  widths  up  to  So  ft.,  and 
all  lengths.  1  ruscon  Steel  Buildings  arc  used  by 
the  largest  industries  for  warehouses,  shops,  factories, 
dining-rooms,  garages,  offices,  hospitals  —  also  for 
schools,  churches,  etc. 

Write  or  .send  coupon  today  for  catalog  and  full  information — 
free.      Give  approximate  size  and  use  of  proposed  building. 

interior   shown  ia  Standard  Building  Department 

;::;;:;r,:'H,'^:  truscon  steel  company 

w.lKj'^Vico.      YOUNGSTOWN     (Trowed  Concrete  Steel  Co.)  OHIO 

Yonngstow  n,<  >hio.  Representatives  in  Print  ipal  Cities 


COUPON :      Write    name    and    address    in    margin    beloiv,    stating  size   and   purpose  of    building    desired,    and  mail  to    Truscon  Steel 
Company,   Youngstou:n,  Ohio. 
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Twelve  Years  of  Success 


T 


\\  I  1  \  I    \t.ir->  may  seem  a  short  time  in  the  life  of  an  insurance  institu- 
tion, \<r  much  can  be  accomplished  even  in  th;it  period. 


This  !•>  proved  by  the  fact  rh;ir  there  is  one  company  which  began  business 
in  i(>o^  and  m>\\  has  more  insurance  in  force  than  many  others  that  are 
much  older.      It  is  tin 


Resources 
$9,500,000 


POSTAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE 

COMPANY 


Insurance 

in  Force 

$40,000,000 


This  showing  is  the  result  of  the  insuring  of  individuals,  of  employees  in  groups  and  of  the 
collective  insurance  of  societies  and  associations.  Re-insurance  of  two  other  companies  and 
the  successful  administration  of  the  assets  taken  over  have  gained  for  it  an  enviable 
position.     ( )\tr  25,000  policyholders  are  now  enrolled. 

And  last  year  was  the  best  in  the  Company's  history. 

The  annual  audit  at  the  beginning   of    1918    showed  for  the  preceding  twelve  months 

(a)   Increase  in  Assets 

(b)  Increase  in  Yield  on  Assets  (d)    Increase  in  Policy  Reserves 

(c)  Increase  in   Insurance  in  Force       (e)   Increase  in  Premium-Income 

(f)   Decrease  in   Mortality 

The  mortality  experience  by  the  POSTAL  LIFE  in  its  direct-by-mail  insurance  has 
been  less  during  the  twelve  years  of  its  history  than  in  any  other  company;  the  yearly  aver- 
age death-rate  has  been  less  than  41  %,  whereas  an  actual  mortality  experience  of  70%  to 
80%  of  the  State  Table  (Standard  Experience  American  Table  which  is  represented  by 
100%)  is  considered  a  creditable  showing. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  litigation  with  its  policyholders  though 
policy-contracts  have  been  issued  to  residents  of  every  section  of  the  country.  Claims  have 
been  paid  direct  through  the  mails  and  with  an  expedition  favorably  commented  on  even  by 
competitors. 

The  Postal  Way  is  the  Best  Way 

Dispensing  with  insurance  agents  and  dealing  directly  with  the  public  make  the  Com- 
pany distinctive;  the  Postal  way  is  the  convenient  way.  regarding  which  an  Indianapolis 
policyholder  recently  wrote: 

"Your  plan  appealed  to  me  very  strongly,  not  only  because  it  was  economical  in  dollars 
and  cents  for  the  premium  paid,  but  because  it  was  also  economical  of  my  time.  I  could 
study  your  proposition  at  my   leisure,  anywhere  and  at  any  time  I  pleased." 

He  also  wrote: 

"/  shall  take  every  opportunity  to  commend  the  POSTAL  to  my  friends  and  acquaintances." 

Saves  Money  and  Safeguards  Health 

It  saves  money  because  policyholders  get  the  benefit  of  the  commissions  that  other 
companies  pay  their  agents,  enabling  the  Company  to  pay 


An  Annual 
Dividend  of 


9Wo 


Guaranteed  in 
the  Policy 


It  safeguards  health  because  its  Health  Bureau  prepares  and  distributes  timely  bulletins 
containing  information  which  often  enables  policyholders  to  detect  incipient  disease  in  time 
to  check  or  cure  it.  Furthermore,  policyholders  are  entitled  to  one  free  medical  examination 
each  year.     It  is  thus  the  Company  of  Service,  Safety  and  Saving.  • 

Find  Out  What   You  Can  Save 

You'll  be  interested  in  finding  out  just  what  the  Company  can  and  will  do  for  you,  personally. 

Just  write  and  say:    "Mail  me  life-insurance  particulars   as 
mentioned  in  The  Literary  Digest  for 
March  jo." 


And  be  sure  to  give: 

1.  Your  full  name 

2.  Your  occupation 

3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth 

You'll  receive  full  official  information  promptly 
by  mail.  No  agent  will  be  sent.  The  Postal 
Life  does  not  employ  agents.  The  resulting 
commission-savings  go  to  yo»<_because  you  deal 
direct — the  best  way. 

Postal  Life  Insurance 
Company 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 

511  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.43d  St.,  New  York 


STRONG  POSTAL  POINTS 

First:  Standard  policy 
reserves,  now  $9,000,000. 
Insurance  in  force, 
J40.000.000. 

Second:  Old-line  legal 
reserve  insurance  —  not 
fraternal  or  assessment. 

Third:  Standard  policy 
provisions,  approved  by 
the  State  Insurance  De- 
partment. 

Fourth:  Operates  under 
strict  State  requirements 

and  subject  to  the  United 
States  postal  authorities. 

Fifth:  High  medical 
standards  in  the  selec- 
tion of  risks. 

Sixth:  P  o  I  icy  holders' 
Health  Bureau  provides 
one  free  medical  examina- 
tion each  year,  if  desired. 


First  in  Ads — 

First  in  Sales — 

First  in  the  Homes 
of  New  England 


n 


®Bt®U 


HALF 

A 

MILLION 

DAILY 


NET  PAID 
CIRCULATION 


The  Boston  Post    . 
has  the 
Largest  Circulation 

of  any  Daily 

Morning  Newspaper 

in  the 

United  States 
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Company  A,    1917  Camp 


Junior  Plattsburg 

<>N  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  500  ACRE  CAMP!  S 

Summer  Vacation  Military  Training  Camp 

Four  Divisions:  INFANTRY— CAVALRY— ARTILLERY— NAVAL 
THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED— "Train   Without  Strain'* 

MILITARA  training  without  encroachment  upon  the  scholastic  year. 
The  Junior  Plattsburg  plan  endorsed  bv  leading  educators  of  the 
country  provides  the  ideal  solution.  West  Point  and  Annapolis  methods, 
supplemented  by  practical  training  in  all  branches  of  modern  warfare. 

MODERN  WARFARE — machine  guns,  hand  grenades,  military  map-mak- 
ing, camouflage,  trench  warfare,  and  defenses  against  gas  attacks — 
u-ing  gas  masks  (no  gas  used). 

SPECIAL  COURSES — Inseparably  connected  with  modern  warfare — Aero- 
plane (ground  work,  no  flving);  hydroplane;  automobile:  motor  boats; 
civil  engineering;  road  building:  drainage:  sanitation:  refrigeration; 
electrical  apparatus  (general  repairing  and  assembling):  telegraph  and 
wireless;  war  farming  and  gardening:  food  conservation. 

AMUSEMENT  ATHLETICS 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MAKE-UP  OR  TUTORING 

MILITARY  STAFF  AND  INSTRUCTORS— The  Junior  Plattsburg  Tactical  Staff  is 
composed  of  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  officers,  who  will  be  aided  by  British.  Canadian, 
French  and  Italian  officers,  who  have  seen  service  in  the  present  war.  These  officers 
as  well  as  all  others  have  been  selected  because  of  their  peculiar  fitness  to  train 
young  men  during  the  formative  period  of  their  characters. 

19 18  Encampment — 60  days  June  29th  to  August  29th.  Maintenance  and  Military  Training,  $250.00. 

Address  Executive  Officer,  Junior  Plattsburg,  8  West  40th  Street,  A'en>  York  City 

Enrollment  from  any  one  educational  institution  limited.     Reservations  can  only  be  made  in  the 
order  in  which  applicants  have  been  accepted.     Age  limit  -.'()  yean,  !»  months. 


HONORARY  PRESIDENT  —  Edmund  J.  Jam.-, 
LI ..!")..  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

PRESIDENT— Edward  Capps,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Classics,  Princeton  University. 

DIRECTOR    OS    MILITARY    COURSES— Colonel 

Ira  L.  Reeves,  United  State*  Army,  LL  D.,  ♦Presi- 
dent of  Norwich  University. 

QUARTERMASTER  —  Colonel   Medad   C     Martin, 

United  States  Army,  Retired. 
CHAPLAIN— Rev.  Ralph  B.  Pomeroy,  General  Theo- 
logi  al  Seminary,  New  York. 
•Oa  leave  of  absence  from  University  for  period  of  war. 
EXECITIVE  SECRETARY— H.  A.  Tomlinson 


CHIEF     MEDICAL    OEEICER—  Dr.     Samuel    J. 
W  dker,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  III. 

DIRECTOR     OF     ACADEMIC    STUDIES— Isaac 
Thomas,  A.M.,  The  Hill  School. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MODERN  (WAR    LANGUAG1  S 
Joseph   Henry  Sasserno,  A.M.,  Harvard   Univer- 
sity, 1911. 

MUSICAL    DIRECTOR  — Felix    Lamond,    Director 
Trinity  S.  Ium.1  ,,f  Church  Music,  New  York. 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR— Fred  T.  Dawson.Freshman 
Athletic  Coach,  Princeton  University. 

,  Formerly  of  the  Culver  Summer  Schools. 


©  Committee  on  Public  Information. 


Instruction,  Aircraft 
Motors 


STAFF    FOR    SPECIAL    COURSES 

DIRECTOR    OF  FIELD  ENGINEERING— Charles  Sargent  Crleton,  C.E.,  DIRECTOR    OF    FIELD    CHEMISTRY— Sural    Franri,    Howard,    Ph.D.. 

Norwich  Universi^  .  Johns   Ilopkin-.  1  <*  1 J . 

DIRECTOR    O!     SANITARY    ENGINEEI&NG— Leon    1  .U..r.l    Div.   C.E.. 
DIRECTOR  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING   UVD  WIRELESS  TELEG-  Tuft*  College.    1906. 

RAPHY— John  II.  Iforecraft,  I  .1  ..  Columbia  UnHwritjr.  AGRICl  LTl  KM.  DIRECTOR— Charles  B.  TilLon,  Cornell  University,  1 '»!'>. 


Samuel  e.  Tillman,  colonel  U.  S    i 

Superintendent    of    the    United    States    Military 

Academy.  West  Point. 
Edwin  a.  Alderman.  LL  D. 

President  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Liberty  H.  Bailey,  LL.D. 

Formerly  Director  of  the  Department   of  Agri- 
culture, Cornell  university. 
William  Lowe  Bryan.  LL.D. 

President  of  the  Indiana  University. 
Marion  Leroy  Bcrton.  LL.D. 

President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Charles  W.  Dabney.  LL.D. 

President  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
William  H.  S.  Demarest.  LL.D. 

President  of  Rutgers  College. 
Edward  K.  Graham,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


THE    ADVISORY    BOARD 

John  Crier  Hibbbn,  LL.D. 

President  of  Princeton  University. 
Ha:<ry  Burns   IHtihixs.  LL.D. 

Idem  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Harry  Pratt  Jcdson.  LL.D. 

President  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Jambs  h.  kikki.wd.  ll.d. 

Chancellor  of  the  Yanderbitt  University. 

Edgar  Odell  Loyi  ii.  1.1.  D 
President  of  Rice  Institute. 

SAMUKL   B.  MiCiirmuk.  LL.D. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Alexander  Mf.iklejohn.  LL.D. 

President  of  Amherst  College. 
George  Xorlin.  Ph.D. 

Acting  President  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 
Charles  Henry  R.ammelkamp,  PhD, 

President  of  Illinois  College. 


George  Bhinkerhofe  Ransom,  Rear  Admiral 

United  States  Navy,  Retired. 
Rev.  Cbablbs  Alexander  Richmond,  lid. 

President  of  Union  Colli  I 

Jacob  Gould  si  hubman,  ll.d. 

President  of  Cornell  Universin 

Rt.  rk\    Thomas  j    shvhan.  i.i.  :> 

Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  '..f  America. 
Robert  Sharp.  LL.D. 

President  of  Tulane  L'niversitv. 
Edgar   Fahs  Smith.  LL.D. 

Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Edwin   Ehle  Sparks.  LL.D. 

President  of  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Frank  Strong.  Ph.D. 

Chancellor  of  the  L'niversitv  of  Kan-:,.-. 
Charles  F.  Thwing.  LL.D. 

President  of  the  Western  Reserve  University. 
Benjamin   Ide  Wheeler.  LL.D. 

President  of  the  University  of  California. 
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SOLVING  THE   HOUSING  PROBLEM  OF  A  GREAT 

NEWSPAPER 

n;  \(  il»  \lin  no  BAB  TO  Hi  u  n  in  CONSTRUCTING  WORLD'S 
IIOS1  PERFEC1  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING  PLANT;  ITS  HIGH  MM 
EXPRESSED    IN    THE    DIGNIT1     \\l>    MAJESTY    OF    STONE     \Nl>    MILL 


*  M.WsrM'l  i;  is  a  semi-public  institu- 
-A  imii.  holding  a  tacit  franchise  from  the 
A.  A.  people.  Its  obligation  is  I"  serve  the 
public  with  a  truthful  account  of  things  tran- 
spiring and,  from  time  to  time,  to  interpret 
these  happenings  in  the  light  of  experience 
and  observation.  It  is  because  this  obligation 
is  bo  intimate)]  associated  with  the  welfare  of 
Hi,  individual  and  of  the  state  thai  a  news 
paper  building,  although  essential!]  a  manu- 
factorj ,  should 
take  on  a  dig- 
nity of  stj  le,  a 

«•  h  .1  s  I  i  I  ]       Of 

Bpirit,  and  a 
Bolidit]  that  ex- 
press the  very 
soul  of  the  mu- 
nicipalit  y  of 
which  it  is  an 
•  •lenient. 

Because  for- 
eign fields  seem 
fa  i  res  t .  since 
view  ed  from 
afar,  there  is  u 
tendency  to  ex- 
pect the  expres- 
sion ofthisideal 
to  be  found  nol 
in  the  United 
States  but.  saj  . 
in  the  home  of 
L  a  Prensa  i  n 
Buenos  Aires. 
L>  Tt  mps  in 
Paris,  or  t  he 
London  Times. 
Yet  of  all  the 
publications  of 
the  world,  that 
which  is  bow 
most  imposing- 
ly and  appro- 
priately housed 
is  in  "dynamic 
Detroit."'  The 
Detroit     Nt  ws. 

Considering 
the  history  of 
thepublication, 
tli  is  is  not 
strange.  It  has 
been  acutely  conscious  of  the  social,  economic 
and  political  tendencies  of  its  time,  and  eager 
always  to  give  voice-  to  the  newer  aspirations. 
Its  very  foundation  in  lHl'.i  was  a  loud  protest 
against  the  bigotry , the  half-conscious  corrup- 
tion and  the  reactionary  trend  of  those 
"blanket  sheets"  which  marked  the  end  of 
the  period  of  personal  as  contrasted  with  in- 
stitutional journalism.  And  the  amazing  thing 
Mas  that  the  publisher  of  The  Detroit  News 
achieved  instantaneous  success  financially 
through  the  simple  expedient  of  making  his 
paper  non-partisan  and  interesting. 

When  James  Edmund  Scripps  founded  The 


l>,l mil    N«W$,  on    a    capital    of  (5,000,   he   Mas 

content  to  dream  of  a  four-page  newspaper, 
with  a  circulation  of  10,000.     But  repeatedly 

he  was  forced  to  extend  the  limits  of  size  and 
circulation. and  to-daj  Tht  News  has  the  largest 
dailj  circulation   in  America  outside  of  Mew 

York,     Chicago.      Philadelphia,      Boston,     and 

Kansas  Citj       over   230,000.     The  circulation 

of  Tht  News  sold  each  daj  in  Detroit  exceeds 
the  number  of  Knglish-speaking  homes. 


NEW    PLANT    OK   THK    DETROIT    NK 
The  must  perfectly  equipped  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  attractive 


In  1916  The  Detroit  News  was  first  among  all 
the  newspapers  of  America  in  the  volume  of 
advertising  carried,  and  in  1917  it  reached  the 
extraordinary  total  of  19,(i.58,77()  lines  of  paid 
advertising-  in  the  daily  and  Sunday  issues.  Its 
dominance  is  measured  by  the  patronage  of 
local  advertisers,  over  half  of  whose  appropri- 
ations foradvertising  in  Detro.L  week-day  news- 
papers are  expended  in  The  News,  the  balance 
being  divided  among  three  other  publications. 

No  newspaper  in  the  country  is  more  ad- 
equately served  by  news-gathering  agencies. 

The  reading  public  of  Detroit  and  Michigan 
have  discovered  that  the  zeal  which  has  result- 


ed  in  the   maintenance  of  one  of  the  lar_ 
local  stall's  in  the  country   results  also  in  a  coin- 
prehensn  e  attention  to  all  the  productive  news 
areas  of  the  world.     The]  have  learned,  too, 

that  must  respect  is  due  to  that  editorial  page 
which  speaks  to  readers  who  have  been  fur- 
nished with  nil  the  facts  and  only  the  facts 
upon  which  opinions  are  based. 

The  birthplace  of  Tht  New*  was  a  two-storj 
frame  homte  with  a  oue-storj    t>riek  addition  for  the 

presses.  To  daj  it 
i-  issued  from  a 
stone  structure 
thai  tills  half  a 
large  « i  t  >    block, 

and  present-. w  itli 

it-  rich  simplicity 
.Hid  roassiveness, 
the  character  of  a 
public  institution 
»  hose  i >  ii  rposc 
and  intent  are  bo 
plain  t  ha t  no 
name  need  •»•  <lis 
played  for  identi- 
flcal  iop. 

It-  Ave  Moors, 
,'hii\  150  ft., except 
the  in  ezza  n  i  no, 
\  ield  forexclusive 
new  -paper  purpo- 
ses 140,400  square 
feet  In  spacious- 
ness as  in  efficien- 
c>  it  know  -  no 
equal;  yet  that 
same  prophet-de- 
ft in;.'  progri — i, 
which  made  nec- 
essary the  cast- 
ing aw  a>  of  three 
Seta  of  plans,  lias 

already  resulted 
in  the  utilization 

of  every  last  inch 
of  space  and  maj 
at  any  moment 
make  addition- 
inevitable. 

It  was  not  en- 
tirely a  coinci- 
dence that  placed 
ha  ml-«  rough  t 
steel  grilles  and 
vestibules  ofmed 
iseval  virtue  in 
craftsmanship  in 
the  lobby,  and  the 
most  modern  and 
ingenious  of  me- 
chanical devire- 
in  the  adjacent 
press  room .  It  was 
merely  an  expres- 
sion of  the  rule 
that  persisted: 
"First,  utility: 
second,  beauty  and  propriety;  third,  cost." 

Throughout  the  building  not  only  have  labor-sav- 
ing devices  everywhere  been  installed,  but  the  closest 
attention  paid  to  the  contentedness  and  physical 
well-being  of  the  staff.  To  detail  the  equipment,  from 
the  piesidenfs  suite  to  the  rest  room,  from  the  press 
room  to  the  hospital  and  the  cafe,  from  the  8,ikmi 
volume  library  to  the  art  department  with  it- 
native  murals,  would  be  to  list  all  those  conve- 
niences, requisites  and  things  of  beauty  which 
might  find  a  place  in  the  finest  newspaper  plant  yet 
constructed. 

And  now  the  publishers  are  peering  anxiously  into 
the  future,  wondering  what  next  great  step  is  neees 
sary  in  order  that  The  Detroit  News  may  to-morrow, 
as  yesterday  and  to-day,  be  beckoning  to  an  oncom- 
ing generation  of  builder-  of  democracy. 

■  —Advertisement. 


newspaper  buildings  in  the  world 


THE   IDEALS   OF  A  NEWSPAPER 

A   dedication  of  the  declared   functions  of  a   newspaper  and   its  high  purposes   is  chiseled    in  stone  upon   the  lofty  walls  of  the  new   building  of  The  Detroit 
Ketos.     Quoting  the  President  of  the  News,  "These  inscriptions  are  not   hidden   in   the  foundation   to  be  forgotten,  but  placed  where  they  are  ever  befoie 

the  eye  of  all,   a   reminder  of  service   rendered   and   those   ideals  we  are  all   pledged   to  attain." 


Mirmr   of  the   public   mind,    interpreter  of  tin   public   intent; 
trembler  of  tht  public  conscience. 

Reflector   of  every    human    interest;  friend  of  every    righteous 
canst  .  encouraged  of  every  generous  act. 

"Bearer   of  intettigenct  :    dispeller   of  ignorance   and   prejudice' 
<i  light  shining  into  nil  dark-places. 

Promotir  of  ririr  welfare  and  civic  pride;  bond  of  civic  unity; 
protector  of  civic  rights. 

Scou-rgt    i'/  /'•</  doers;  tiposer  of  secret    iniquities;    unrelenting 
fot  <     privil-egt  and  corruption. 


Voire  of  the  lowly  nml  oppressed;  advocate  of  the  friendless ; 
righter  of  public  and  private  wrongs. 

Chronicler  of  nets  :  sifter  of  rumors  and  opinions  ;  minister  of 
the  truth  that  makes  men  free. 

Reporter  of  the  new;  remembrancer  of  the  old  and  tried  ,  herald 
of  what  is  to  come. 

Defender  of  civic  liberty;  strengthener  of' loyalty ;  pillar  and 
stay  of  democratic  government. 

Upbuilder  of  home ;  nourisher  of  the  community  spirit;  art, 
letters  and  r<ii  mi  of  the  common  people. 
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New  Method  Improves  Your 
Memory  In  One  Evening 

If  It  Fails  You  Pay  Nothing 


A  GREAT  many  people  have  the  i<l«'a 
that  the  ability  to  remember  ;i  large 
Dumber  of  faces,  facts  ;ui<l  figures, is  a 
gift — that  you  have  to  come  by  it  naturally. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Any  man,  woman  or  child  of  average  intel- 
ligence can  easily  and  quickly  acquire  a 
wonderful  memory. 

When  Mr.  Roth,  the  noted  memory  expert, 
first  determined  to  cultivate  his  memory  "he 
did  it  because  he  had  probably  the  poorest 
memory  of  any  man  he  ever  knew.  He 
actually  couldn't  remember  a  name  twenty 
seconds.  He  forgot  so  many  things  fhat  he 
knew  he  couldn't  possibly  succeed  unless  he 
did  learn  to  remember. 

Today  there  are  over  ten  thousand  people 
in  the  United  States  whom  Mr.  Roth  has 
met  at  different  times — most  of  them  only 
once — whom  he  can  instantly  name  on  sight. 

He  can.  and  has,  hundreds  of  times  at  din- 
ners and  lectures  asked  fifty  or  sixty  people 
to  tell  him  their  names  and  telephone  num- 
bers and  then,  after  turning  his  back  while 
they  changed  seats,  picked  each  one  out  by 
name  and  told  him  his  telephone  number. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  scores  of  other 
equally  "impossible"  things  that  he  can  do 
— and  yet  a  few  years  ago  he  couldn't  re- 
member a  man's  name  twenty  seconds. 

Downright  Fun  In 
Learning 

Mr.  Roth's  system,  which  he  has  developed  through 
years  of  study  and  which  he  has  taught  in  class  to 
hundreds  of  business  men  and  women  throughout  the 
country  in  person,  is  not  only  so  easy  that  a  twelve- 
year-old  child  can  learn  it,  hut  it  is  more  real  fun  than 
any  game  you  play  solely  for  pleasure. 

Not  only  will  you  enjoy  every  momenj  you  spend  on 

the  course  but  so  will  your  entire  family — even  small 
children  can  join  in  the  fun. 

Vast  Improvement  In 
One  Evening 

You  get  results  the  first  evening.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  you  start  the  first  lesson  you  will  understand  the 
three  fundamental  laws  of  a  powerful  memory. 

Just  think  what  this  will  mean  to  you — to  have  twice 
as  gixxl  a  memory — to  have  a  memory  that  will  enable 
you  instantly  to  see  a  new  world  of  facts,  figures,  faces, 
addresses,  phone  numbers,  selling  points,  data  and  all 


kinds  of  mental  pictures  with  less  titan  one 
hundredth  of  t"he  effort  yiou  now  spend  in 
trying  to  remember  without  success.  Mr. 
Roth  says: 

"The  reason  my  method  improves  your 
memory  in  one  evening  is  because  1  give  you 
the  boiled  down  crystallized  secret  right  at 
the  ^lart — then  how  far  you  care  to  go  in 
further  multiplying  your  ability  to  remem- 
ber will  depend  simply  on  how  far  you  nant 
to  go — you  can  develop  your  memory  to 
such  an  extent  that  you  can,  do  everything 
I  can  do.  I  make  the  act  of  remembering  an 
easy,  natural,  automatic  process  of  the  mind. 

A  Money-Making  Asset 

Thousands  of  sales  have  been  lost  because  the  sales- 
man forgot  some  selling  point  tliat  would  have  dosed 
the  order.  Many  men  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
speak  fail  to  put  over  their  message,  or  to  make  a  good 
impression,  because  they  have  been  unable  to  remem- 
ber just  what  they  wanted  to  Bay.  Many  decisions 
involving  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  made  un- 
wisely because  the  man  responsible  didn't  remember 
all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  situation,  and  so  used  poor 
judgment.  In  fact  there  isn't  a  day  hut  that  the 
average  business  man  forgets  to  do  from  one  to  a 
dozen  things  that  would  have  increased  his  profits. 
There  are  no  greater  words  in  the  English  language 
descriptive  of  business  inefficiency  than  the  two  little 
words  "I  forgot." 

After,  a  few  hours  spent  with  Mr.  Roth's  course  the 
fear  as  well  as  the  tragedy  of  forgetting  will  have 
passed  forever.  You  will  be  fairly  amazed  and  fasci- 
nated at  the  new  sense  of  confidence  and  power  that 
will  be  yours. 

Not  only  that,  but  you  will  have  a  sense  of  freedom 
that  you  never  felt  before.  You  will  be  forever  freed 
of  the  memorandum  pad,  the  notebook  and  other  arti- 
ficial helps  to  which  most  of  us  are  slaves. 


Only  $5 


Mr.  Roth's  fee  for  personal  instruction  to  classes  limited 
to  fifty  members  is  $1,000.  He  has  authorized  the 
Independent  Corporation  to  offer  his  complete  Course 
of  Seven  Lessons  at  a  nation-wide  introductory  price 
of  only  *.">. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  with  this  amount  and  the  com- 
plete course  of  Seven  Lessons  will  be  sent  you,  with  a 
booklet  containing  fifty  letters  of  hearty  recommen- 
dation from  executives  of  the  largest  business  houses 
from  Seattle  to  New  York  City. 

Absolute  Guarantee 


he.  IK  II     >:"!  ll 


Mr.    Roth's    Amazing 
Memory   Feats 

The  New  York  Trib  me  said: 

•David  ll .  Roth  gave  a  practJ 
cat  it  monstratlon  of  memorj  at 
the  lunch  meeting  of  the  Botarj 

Club  at  the  Hotel  MeAlpin. 

"Mr.  Both  aaked  the  men  at  any 

four  tatiles  to  <:. II  out  their 
nanus  This  the]  did-  '■'•2  of 
them.  Then  the  speaker  turned 
his  hack  and  t  hey  changed  chairs. 
Mr.  Roth  then  proceeded  to  call 
each  one  by  name  and  uiiii 
through  them  without  error. 
Other  astonishing  illustrations 
were  given." 


The     Sean  !■■ 
said : 


Post -Intelligencer 


•Of  the    160   membecs  of  the 

Seattle  Rotary  Club  at  a  lunch- 
eon yesterday  not  one  left  with 
thi'  Blightesl  doubt  that  Mr. 
Roth  could  do  all  claimed  for 
him.  Kotarians  at  the  meeting 
had  to  pinch  themselves  to  see 

whether  they  were  awake  or  not. 

"Mr.  Roth  started  his  exhibi- 
tion by  asking  sixty  of  those 
present  to  int  roduce  themselves 
by  name  to  him.  Then  be  waved 
them    as<iie   and     instructed   a 

member  ai  I  he  *  blackboard  to 
writedown  names  of  lirms  sen- 
tences and. mot  toes  on  numbered 
squares,  meanwhile  sitting  with 
his  back  to  the  writer  and  only 
learning  the  positions  by  oral 
report.  After  this  he  was  asked 
by  different  Rotarians  to  tell, 
what  was  written  down  in  vari- 
ous specific  Bquares  and  tiavethe 
entire  list  without  a  mistake. 

"After  finishing  with  this  Mr. 
Roth  singled  out  and  called  by 
name  the  sixty  nun  to  whom  he 
had  been  introduced  earlier,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  changed 
seats  and  had  mixed  with  others 
pn  sent." 


Learn  To   Remember 
Instantly 


Names  and  Faces 

What  You  Need 

Speeches  You  Hear 

Talks 

Business  Details 

Selling  Points 

Legal  Points 

Conversations 

Pictures 

History  and  Dates 

Streets  and  Numbers 


Business  Figures 

Statistics 

Facts 

References 

Sermons  and  Lectures 

Business  Reports 

Good  Stories 

School  Lessons 

Household  Dries 

Business  AppoBtueaU 

Social  Engagements 
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Jtofetpenb  rat  iforpormion 

Division  of  Business  Education 

119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


If    after    3    days    you    are    not    satisfied   with  the 
course,    return    it    to  us  and    your    money    will 
be    refunded    in     full    and     without     question.        /      INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 
The  Independent    has    been    established    for       /  Division  ol  Business  Education 

70    years.       Take    advantage    of    the    low        /  119  West  40th  St„  New  York 

introductory    price.      Act   now — lest  vou       /      *  enclose  S5-oo.    Please  send  me  the  Roth   Home 
VOHCFT   *  /      Study  Course  for  Memory  Training,  with  the  agree- 

/      meat  that  I  may  keep  it  three  days  for  examination 
/       and,  if  not  entirely  satisfied,  may  send  it  back  and  you 
will  refund  my  money  without  question. 
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"Hi,  there, 

Come  out  of  that ! 

Little  <!i<l  they  dream  the  small  boy  running 
aw.i\  from  home  and  the  deckhand  who  found 
him  hiding  under  the  boat-  little  did  they 
dream  that  for  ilii^  small  boy  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  most  dazzling  career  that  lias 
ever  befallen  thelot  of  anj  American.  That 
little  Mississippi  !><>>  in  his  cheap  little  clothes, 
was  to  -land  with  the  great  of  the  world— was 
to  be  the  companion  of  kings  \\a>  to  reign  for- 
ever a  kindly  >|>irii  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
i>!'  all  the  world.   For  that  l>ov  was  our  own 

MARK  TWAIN 

incomparable,  supreme,  superb,  yet  so  sub- 
Hmelj  simple — so  much  one  of  us — our  own — 
that  with  our  admiration  and  our  pride  is  a 
love  greater  than  words  can  tell. 

In  the  dazzle  of  the  coming  World  supremacy, 
we  need  Mark  Twain  to  keep  our  hearts  clean 

and  our  souls  modest,  lie  is  the  rich  outpour- 
ing of  our  American  spirit — the  splendid  glory 
of  that  American  humor  that  to  the  wise  is  a 
symbol  of  our  greal  easy-going  care — calm — ■ 
conquering. 

The  joy  of  eternal  youth  is  in  Mark  Twain — ■ 
for  he  never  grew  up — not  in  all  his  seventy- 
four  years.  The  feelings  of  eternal 
tenth  was  in  Mark  Twain,  for  his 
was  .i  wisdom  we  are  just  beginning 
fully  to  know. 

Low  Price  Sale 

Must  Stop 

Mark  Twain  wanted  everyone  in  America 
to  own  a  m  t  of  his  books.  So  one  of  the  last 
thiiins  1"  asked  was  that  we  make  a  set  at  so 
low  a  price  that  everyone  might  own  one.  lie 
said:  "Don't  make  fine  editions.  Don't  make 
editions  to  sell  for  i 200  and  J300  and  $1,000. 
Make  :ood  books,  books  jjood  to  look  at  and 
easy  to  lead,  and  make  their  price  low." 
So  we  have  made  this  set.  And  up  to  now  we 
have  been  able  to  sell  it  at  this  low  price. 

Rising  costs  make  it  impossible  to  continue 
the  sale  ot  Mark  Twain  at  a  low  price.  New 
editions  will  cost  very  much  more  than  this 
Author's  National  Edition.  Now  the  price 
must  go  up.  You  must  act  at  once.  You 
must  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  now.  If  you 
want  a  set  at  a  popular  price,  do  not  delay. 
This  edition  will  soon  be  Withdrawn,  and 
ther  you  will  pay  considerably  more  for  your 
Mark  Twain. 

The  last  of  the  edition  is  in  sight.  There 
will  never  ayain  be  a  set  of  Mark  Twain  at 
the  present  price. 

Remember,  it  is  because  Mark  Twain 
sacrificed  some  of  his  royalties  that  you  can 
have  a  set  at  this  price  at  all.  Take  advan- 
tage of  that  kindness  that  was  so  character- 
istic of  him. 

Send  Coupon — No   Money — Today 

Get  your  set  before  tlu-^e  go.     Remem- 
ber,   never   again  will   a    set    of    Mark 
Twain  be  offered   at   such  a  price  as 
this.    When  this    edition    is    gone 
then   will  be  no  more. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


Est.  1817 


NEW  YORK 


Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Sq..  New  York.  Lit. Dig.  8-30-18 
S»-nii  me,  alt  charges  prepaid,  a  set  ot  Mark  Twain's 
Work-in  25  volumes,  illu-trated.  bound  in  hand-ome 
green  cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  with  trimmed  edge-.  If 
not  satisfactory,  I  will  return  them  at  your  expense. 
Otherwise  1  w  ill  <end  you  $1  within  five  days  and  $2  a 
month  foi  fourteen  months,  thus  getting  the  benefit  of 
your  -. 
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THE    DIGEST   SCHOOL    DIRECTORY    INDEX 

I  ,1  1 1  ,r  1  oBvaniencs  ■>!  our  readm  we  prim  l*-li.v>  the  name;  and  *Mri-un  <4  the  irnojli  umI  rnlwgn  whan  anna 
menu  apiK-ot   in    / /r  Digest  during  Mairh.      March  2nd  contain*  a  drtrriptitr  ■nnoumjWMIIl  of  etta  tdtool  and  I 
complete  informatioo       \\ 'e  >iikh<-»»  that   you   refer  to  it    or   write  for  .  atalogi  and  »i«-.  i»l   'mlumi  ft  m   1,,  »n>    of  the 
institution*  luted  booWi  whov  addrestet  we  repeat. 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

I)   C...   Paul  Institute, 

2107  W.,  Washington 

National  Park  Seminary, 

Bos  167,  \\  uhington 

Lasell  Seminary  \uImii  ml.tli- 

\  \ Randolph-Macon  Instituf-       .Danville 

Wis. . . .  Milwaukee-Downer  College. Mil' 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

MiNs.Shattuck  School       Drawer  1- ,  Faribault 

Mo Kemper  Military  School, 

70t>  3rd  St..  Boonville 
Wentworth  Military  School, 

1813  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington 
Wis.      St.  John's  Mil.Acad.,  Box  12C,  Delafield 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

X.  V.  .   Eastman  School,  Bos  filh,  Poughl 

PROFESSIONAL  &  VOCATIONAL 

IlL N.W. Univ. School  of  Oratory  &Phys.Ed. 

Evanston 
X.  Y. .  Henderson  School  of  Oratory, 

Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  City 
Mass.  .Sargent  School  of  Phys.  Education, 

Cambridge 
Tins'... Vanderbilt  Univ.  School  of  Religion, 

Nashville 


SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERING 

N.  V..     Bryant  School  for  Stammering, 

26  U     lOtll  St..  N.  Y.  (  ity 
WIS.       N.W.  School  for  Stammerers, 

Mlhrai 

SUMMER  CAMPS  &  SCHOOLS 
FOR  BOYS 

1st).  .     Culver  Summer  Schools  (  ulver 

Inte'laken  Camp Rolling   Prairie 

M  mm   Camp  Katahdin Harrison 

Winona  Camp  for  Boys.... Moose  Pond 

N    11.     South  Pound  Cabins litzwilliatn 

Camp  Wachusett  . ..Holdernesa 

NY.     Ethan  Allen  Training  School .  Saugertief 

Junior  PUttsburg Plattaburg 

Camp  Pok-O'-Mo  onshine. . .  .WUlsborg 
Repton  Naval  Camp      .lake  Chaiiiplain 

Pa Dan  Beard  Outdoor  School, 

'.l\  Bowne  Avenue,  Mushing.  I..  I. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  &  SCHOOLS 
FOR  GIRLS 

(  on.v     Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's 

Summer  School Thompson 

Maine. Wyonegonic  Camp  for  Girls. Moose  Pond 

Mav,.    Quanset  Camp So.  Orleans 

Sea  Pines  Camp Brew  ltd 

X.  Y.     Miss  Mason's  Summer  School 

Tarrytown 

\  r Aloha  Camps So.  Fairlee 

Tela-Wauket  Camp Roxbury 


Get  finest  books 

at  lower 


than  any  dealer  can  offer,  by  becoming  a  Life  Member  of 
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secured  h>  expert 
Overstocks,"  "R<  main- 
"  Bankruptcy   Stocks/1 


You  share  all  the  advan- 
purchase  of  "Publishers' 
del  -  "I  Edition-,'' 
etc. — if  you  act  nozu. 

to  multiply  our  already  large  purchasing  capacity  we  are 
offering  you  the  privilegi  ot  becoming  a  Lite  Member  of 
tlii-  Association  without  Spending  a  cent  for  dues  or  initia- 
tion fee.  Simply  avail  yourself  of  our  remarkable  offer  of 
the  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  fine  books. 

Every  hook  brand  new.  Best  recent  novels  and  juve- 
niles included.  (Special  Bulletin.)  No  defective  or 
second-hand  book*  ottered.  Tell  us  your  hook  desires — we 
meet  them.     We  -end  no  agents.     Note  these  prices. 


$14.80 


SCOTT.  We  have  absolute  re- 
mainder ef  the  magnificent 
English  Highland  Edition.     110 

illustrations  per  volume.  l*ul>- 
lisli.-r's  priee  $6.00  per  volume. 

Our  Prim  while  <M     JC 


the 


JULES  VKRXE.  15  vols.  DeLnxe. 
Fully    illustrated,      publisher's 


rice«7.50.  til    CC 

inrFiiae jll.OO 


P 
Our 


HISTORY    OS     PARIS  ,  early 

1  inns  t  1  present.  9  vols,  Do  Luxe, 
magnificently  illustrated  In  color 
and  photogravures.    Publisher 
price  140. 
Our  Prlee 

WOMIF.RFIT,  SINGLE  VOX. 
I  Hf    I  III  It  l.ort.ItlA.  .    *1.Q5 

ARTS  A  KRAFTS  OK  THE  Milt- 
1H.F.  AUKS.  Full  colorplatea  irf 
tapestry,  armor,  statuary,  etc, 
I  vol.  Publisher's  price d»|  OC 
$8.1)0.     OurFriee fl.OO 

III  KACPASSAm,  17v..ls..  ]>e 
Luxe,  unexpurgatetl  edition. 
Photogravures.    Publisher's 

Our  Pries JpS.oll 

Our  new  catalog  list*;  hundreds  of  other  choice  book  bargains 
—Stevenson.  Hugo.  Kipling.  Balzac,  Poe,  Jane  Austen,  C  onan 
Doyle  Cooper,  Eliot.  Gibbon.  Plutarch,  etc.  Explains  how 
voii  may  examine  books  in  your  own  home  before  pur- 
chasing. Today's  best  bargains  may  be  all  sold  next 
week.     Get  that  catalog  at  once. 

THE  BEN  FRANKLIN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  K.  428  Fresser  Building  Annex  Philadelphia 


NATURAL  EDUCATION.  Wini- 
fred S.  Stouer.  Jl.00  net  every- 
where  eke.  fiSr 

Our  Frire WO*. 


The  Best  Child 
Ever  Born 

is   a   problem.      The  brighter 
the  child  the  greater  lh<-  prob- 
lem.       And     you    can't    solve 
the   problem  better  than   by  your  choice 
of  his  reading. 

Many  books  are  positively  injurious  and 
harmful — some  merely  entertain  and  are 
wasteful — some  not  only  entertain,  but  at 
the  same  time  have  a  powerful  influence  in 
forming  strong  character. 

The  Young  Folks'  Library 

builds  strong,  clean  character.  It  is  a  series  of 
interesting,  selected  readings,  containing  those 
elements  which  inspire  high  ideals,  and  is  arranged 
in  a  graded  order  to  follow  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  child. 

Its  board  of  editors,  composed  of  such  men  as 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Hamilton  Wright  Malik-, 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  Ernest  Thompson-Seton.  and 
twenty-four  others  of  similar  standing,  is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  merit. 

If  you  have  a  youngster,  or  if  you  have  never 
fully  realized  the  powerful  influence  of  reading — 
for  good  or  for  evil — you  will  want  to  have  "  What 
Shall  Our  Children  Read?"  A  card  will  bring  it 
FREE,  with  full  information  about  The  Young 
Folks'  Library.     Address  Department  FF. 

UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


If  you  are  now  employed  in  a  muni- 
tion manufactory  or  eon  template  seek- 
ing such  employment,  here  is  just  the 
book  that  will  make  the  rough  places 
smooth  for  you  and  save  you  a  num- 
ber  of  the  discomforts  that  usually 
fall  to  the  beginner.      \t  was  written 
by  an  expert  and  tells  you  all  about 
I>egrec*  of  Finish  and  Accuracy 
The  Various  Tools  Likely  to  be  Used 
The  Lathe  and  lis  Equipment 
Drills  and  Reamers 
Gear-  and  Screw-Cutting 
Forging,  Tempering,  and  Welding 
Making  Shells  and  Fuses,  ete. 

i2tno,  Cloth,  with  200  illustra- 
tions, 75  cents,  by  mail  85  cents 
FINK  A    W.U.NUdLS  COMPANY 
354    Foiirfh    Avenue,  New    York 


rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
J  trained  men  win  high  positions 
J  and  big  success  in  business  and 
/  public  life.  Greater  opportu- 
'  nities  now  than  ever  before.  Be 
f  independent— be  a  leader,    l*w- 

S3,Oo6to*$lO,000  Annually 

We  puide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according 
to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  DtgTee 
of  LL.  B.  conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
denta  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms,  fourteen 
volume  Law  Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if 
you  enroll   now.    Get   our  valuable   120   page   "Law  Guide      and 

Evidence"  books  free.     S«nd  for  them— now.  , 

l_aSalle   Extension    University,   Dept.  352-FD  Chicago 


New  Methods  in 
Child  Training 

Now  for  the  first  time  there 
is  a  scientific  method  in 
child  training,  founded  on 

the  principle  that  confidence  is  th«  * 
basis  of  control.  This  new  system 
shows  you  how  in  your  own  home  to 
correct  the  cause  of  disobedience, 
wilfulness,  nntruthf  ulness  and  other 
dangerous  habits  which ,  if  not  prop- 
erly remedied,  lead  to  dire  conse- 
quences. The  trouble  in  most  cases 
now  is  that  children  are  punished  m- 
scolded  for  what  they  do.  The  new- 
method  removes  the  cause--»*o* 
by  punishment  or  scolding  but  by 
confidence  and  cooperation  along 
lines  which  are  amazingly  easy  for 
any  parent  to  Instantly  apply. 

I-I:„k<..fr  V„An*.*nwn^ni.  This  new  system,  which  has  been  put 
rllgneSt  Hnd0rsement$  into  the  form  of  an  illustrated  Course 
prepared  especially  for  the  busy  parent.  Is  producing  remarkable 
and  immediate  results  for  the  thousands  of  parents 
In  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  also  en- 
dorsed by  leading  educators.  It  covers 
all  ages  .from  cradle  to  eighteen  years.  , 

Free  Book 


"New  Methoi 
In  Child  Train- 
ing" is  the  title 
of  a  startling  book  which  describes  this 
new  system  and  outlines  the  work  of 
tin  1 'ar en ts  Association.  Send  letter  or 
postal  today  and  the  book  will  be  sent 
free— but  do  it  now  as  this  announce- 
ment may  never  appear  here  again. 

The   Parents  Association 

Dept.  120,  449  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  City 


CttW  Training 
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§    Wisconsin  's  Greatest 
1  NEWS- paper  1 


Proof  of  a 
Growing  Conviction 

in  MILWAUKEE 

and  WISCONSIN- 

That  more  and  more  of  the 
people  of  MILWAUKEE 
and  WISCONSIN  are  daily 
becoming    convinced    that 

THE  SENTINEL 

Is  The  BEST  NEWS-paper 

In  Its  Field 

IS  PROVEN  BY 

The 

19,763 

CIRCULATION 

INCREASE 

of 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

(Daily  Editions) 


=    September.   1917     -      -      . 
I    February,   1918        -      -      . 

|  IS  PROVEN  BY 

The 


56,560 

76,323 


1 1 ,020 

CIRCULATION 

INCREASE 


of 


The  Sunday  Sentinel  § 


September,  1917 
February,  1918  - 


-     -     60,015 

-   -  71,035 


MORE  PROOF 


During      January       and       February 

THE  SENTINEL 

Carried 

6,286   Lines  MORE 

of 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 

Advertising 

and 

5,530  Lines  MORE 

of    BANK  and 

TRUST  COMPANY 
Advertising 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  MILWAU- 
KEE NEWSPAPER 


I  THE  SENTINEL  1 

Morning — Evening — Sunday  S 

Wisconsin's   Greatest   NEWS-paper  S 

=E           Williams,   Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co.,  = 

=      National  Advertising  Representatives,  = 

^     325-327    Brunswick   Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City.  = 
=           and  Harris  Trust  Bldg.,   Chicago. 
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The  McAdoo 
of  our  American  Revolution 


There  was  a  McAdoo  in  the  thrilling  days  of 
'76  just  as  tl\t-  great  wai  xA  t < •»la\-  lias  brought 
foi  ward  a  mar.  who  holds  the  stupendous  fuiarJceij 
(>t  pur  nation  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  This  man — 
this  McAdoo ol  the  American  Revolution — -the 
greatest  Secretary  <>t  the  Treasury  until  today — 
financed  on  hope  and  indomitable  bravery,  the 
business    of    war    against    the    world's   greatest 


power.  The  scorned  and  reviled — later  adored 
— and  at  last  murdered.  Who  was  lie?  What 
did  he  do  for  which  uc  thank  him  today,  a 

tin  v  and  a  half  later  ? 

It  is  Woodrow  Wilson  himself  who  tells  \<mi 
about  him.  He  tells  yon  the  romantic  stor\  of 
his  thrilling  life  and  death.  He  tells  you  of  his 
financial  genius,  the  nan  he  played  in  the  brave 
history  of  our  nation  in 


President   Wilson's 

History  of  the  American  People 

New  Documentary  Edition 

And  this  i-  lmt  one  of  the  great  stories  which  make  up  the  epic  of  American  development  from  a  "handful 

el  traitors"  to  die  world's  greatest   nation. 

Let  the  foremost   man  in  the  world  tell  you  our  story.      So.  and  only  so.  ran  you  understand  what  wi 

doing  today  in  the  world  battle.  You  must  know  what  our  father-  did,  to  understand  what  ut  are  doing.  Vou 
must  live  in  the  past,  if  you  would  fully  live  in  the  glorious  present.  Here  at  last  is'the 
greatest  -tory  in  the  world — told  b>  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  who  i-  today  writing  a 
history  in  letters  of  tire — WoodroWjWilson. 

IF   LINCOLN    HAD   WRITTEN 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THIS  NATION! 

Vou  and  your  children,  and  your  children's  children,  would  own  that  history  and  treasure  it 
as  the  greatest  literary  work  ever  produced  on  the  American  continent. 

The  book-  are  in  ten  tall  volumes,  made  with  a  dignity  and  quality  distinction  to  tit  the 
importance  of  the  subject  and  the  author.    The  illustrations  are  superb.    There  are   ;.*> 
oi  them  —  more  than  any  other  American   history.       Howard    Pyle  turned   the   splendoi 
of  hi-  romantic  genius  into  the  making  of  many  of  the    pictures.      F.   Luis  Mm.        t 
II. .ward   Chandler  Christy  and  Frederic   Remington   made   main    more     And  he-    / 
sides,  tin    volumes   an    crowded  with  reproductions  of  ran-  manuscripts,  historic     / 
seen.-,  facsimiles  of  famous  pnj>crs.  photographs.      There  an-  exhaustive  no..        • 
explaining  the  illustrations.      The  books  are  printed  on  beautiful  plate  paper,   / 
which  i-  necessary  because  there  is  an  illustration  on  almost  e>  ery  pagi  ■  , 

SPECIAL   LOW    PRICE  /  harpe 

BEFORE   PUBLICATION    /   ™> 

The   prices  of  material--  for  book-  are  now   very  uncertain.     At  the      /  "'*  'or 

lent  the  price  of  paper  is  a  little  lower  than  it  has  been.  We  an  ,     * 
therefore,  getting  .1  supply  of  very  extraordinary  paper  for  this  Bet     -' 


silica  i 


4SMPP! 


of  books.   In  osder  to  do  this  we  must  know  in  advance  ju-i  ho"     / 
many.people  are  going  to  take  the  edition  before  it  i-  put   to    / 
pie--.  So  we'are  makings  -liecial  low  price  to  those  whoordei    / 
tic-   -i  i   before  its   publication.      If  you  send  tlu- coupon  a; 

■  .ii  cm  have  thisspecial  reduced  price.  A  wry  muchhigi         / 
price  i  mi -i  go  into  effect  a-  soon  ..-  tin-  books  are  finished.         * 

This  is  a  work  that  ever \  American  home  must  have.    It'     ' 
sou   wait   until  later  you  will   have  to  pas   >j  oo  more.     So     / 
aend  tin- coupon  now  and  save  ?.s  ....  / 

Send  the  coupon  now      for   the  special  pre-publica-    *       Kami 
tion  otter-  -.Hid  lirinK  Into  >onr  home  the  actual   Ik--      * 

i    the  world's  greatest  man,  telling   the  hi  at  or)     / 
ot"  the  w  uild'-  greatest  nation — io  you  who  are  that    •         Address. 
nation  . 

HARPER   &    BROTHERS  /        Occupation.. 

/        '' 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


' 

hi-  N«  vk 

Editioi 

i'rf*sitl«-iii  Wilaon'a 

HISTORY  ■ 

KAN  PEOPI  K,  in  lOvol- 

m.--*.       '  be  set 

•     t't.r    ••xaminatirm, 

/  i  return  it  *■■ 

•  cpenM   if   1  "I"   Tint  w  .    * 


Otherwise,  I  .  within 


S 


TAMMERER 

You    ran    bv  curc-tl    quickly  •  ["Mmanrntly  ami 
privatel) .  Write  me  peraonjuly  for  free  W<>«>kU-i 
How    to    Stop    Stjiinm.  rinn. "      Samuel  S. 
Robbins.    Prin..    Boston  Stammtrt-r 
tote,    846    Utintintrton   Ave.,    Boston.    Ma  - 


S 


1  The    University    of    Southern    Minnesota 

offers   to  graduates  of  standard    colleges    courses   in  non- 

nce  leading  to  advanced  degrees.     Resident  and  non- 

and    High   School  '  tiered. 

og.     U'M.  W.  MEINERS,  Ph.D.,  i'  Austin, 

'  Minn. 
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H0009°P>™  Single  Drawing 


'T'HINK  OF  IT!  Leading  illustrators  and  commercial  artist  -  are  frequently  paid 
*  this  much,  and  more,  lor  -ingle  pictures  or  designs, — and  their  wol  k  i- 
eagerly  sought. 

Thousands  of  advertisers,  periodicals  and  publishers  buy  millions  of  dollar-' 
worth  ot  designs  and  illustrations  even  war.  If  you  like  to  draw.  deselop 
your  i  .tli  e.i  into  a  high-salaried  ability.  Leain  in  sour  spare  time  by  the 
"Federal"  home-- tin! >■  method'  a  Course  endorsed  by  artists  and  illu  strators  ot 
national  repute.  Easy  to  learn,  easy  to  apply.  Write  today  tor  "\  our 
Future."  a  beautifully  Illustrated  SO-page  book  every  ambitious  young  man  and 
woman  should  read.  Free  tor  the  u-king 
FEDERAL  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCIAL  DESIGNING.  5001  Warner  Hog..  Mnttipofis.  Minn. 
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AmerkmBoy 
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( j jo  ooo  boys  read  II) 

The  Biggest.  Brightest,  Holt  Hui- 

Hue  (or  hoys  In  ill  the  World " 

i  elan  ap4>alldlng  stories 

.   M  III  sllr  your   buy  tu  think   .11 

Is  and  give  him  something  fascinating; 

do.    Try  htm  on  11 :  re«a  1 1  critically 

yourself.    Itisa  tnJluenceforpoa&ttvtffootL 

liny  1  copy  cm  any  111m  ■ttllll  or  Mnd  your  boy's 

ipttun  direct  to 

.Detroit,  Mick. 


The Sprsf  ae  Pub.  Co.,  266  American  Bid t 
SI.  SO  a 


15c  a  copy  on 
neWM-standt 


Can    YOU 

Typewrite  80   to 

100    Words  a 

Minute 

BLINDFOLDED  ? 


Stenographers 

make  this 

Salary-Raising  ksi 

How  fast  can  you  typewrite?  The  average  operator 
writes  about  %  to  40  words  a  minute — and  earns  only 
*8  to  $15  weekly .  The  Ttilloss  "  New  Way  "  operator 
easily  writes 86  to  100  words  a  minute  and  many  receive 
$25  to  $40  a  week.  Employers  pay  for  one  thing  only 
— for  finished  work.  Any  stenographer  earning  $25 
or  more  a  week  w  ill  tell  you  that  quantity  and  quality 
of  typewritten  work  are  the  secret  of  bigger  salaries! 
Employers  gladly  pay  greatly  increased  wages  to  those 
who  become  expert,  on  the  typewriter,  as  shown  by  the 
striking  salary-increases  of  "  New  Way  "  operators. 

The  New  Way  In 
Typewriting 

The  New  Way  in  Typewriting  is  the  most  startling, 
most  productive  and  most  profitable  acquirement  a  sten- 
ographer can  secure.  The  New  Way  is  different,  unique, 
yet  sensible  and  simple  and  amazingly  resultful.  It 
is  a  wholly  new  idea,  as  applied  to  typewriting,  yet  cen- 
turies old  in  musical  training.  Special  gymnastic  finger- 
training  away  from  the  machine  brings  results  in  days 
that  no  other  method  can  ever  produce.  Though  compar- 
atively new,  thousands  have  already  increased  their  speed 
from  30  to  40  words  a  minute  to  80,  90  or  100  or  even  more. 
With  this  infinitely  greater  speed  has  come  great  accuracy. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Read  the  letters  printed  in  our  free  book.  Read  how  others 
have  through  the  New  Way  in  Typewriting,  increased  their 
claries.  Thousands  of  "touch  operators"  have  doubled 
and  trebled  their  speed  and  salaries  after  taking  up 
the  New  Way.  What  others  have  done,  you  can  do,  /  < 
even  if  you  are  now  very"  slow  in  typewriting.  s^T 

Do  not  miss  your  copy  of  our  free  book.     It       /O 
will  awaken  you  to  new  possibilities — it  will      /^i. 
surprise  you  with  proof  of  the  increased      /  ~  .($> 
money  you  can  earn,  every  week,  as  so      //^        $$ 
many  others  have  done.     Tear  off  the       y^X        ,» 
coupon  and  mail  now  or  just  write       Ay      .0* 
postal  to  Tt„T..„„..o.t..,     /*S>      -V* 


There's  the  Man 
for  that  $10,000  Job!" 

A  position  of  great  responsibility  was  to  be  filled.  Several  men  in  the 
establishment  hoped  for  the  promotion.  But  there  was  one  man  who 
had  prepared — and  who  was  ready  to  make  good.  The  General  Manager 
had  been  watching  him. 

"That  man,"  he  said,  "can  manage.  He  can  plan  and  execute.  He 
knows  how  to  analyze  and  make  a  decision.  He  has  judgment  and  vision. 
He  can  inspire  and  control  men.  He  is  the  man  we  need  in  this  position." 

And  that  man,  who  had  mastered  the  principles  of  brain-  and  will-development 
and  learned  how  to  apply  them  in  business,  was  given  the  $10,000  position. 

How  You  Can  Be  Ready 
When  YOUR  Chance  Comes 

Develop  the  mental  attributes  needed  in  executive  positions,  and  when  your  oppor- 
tunity comes  you  can  grasp  it  confidently,  and  make  good. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  arouse  the  unlimited  mind-powers  that  now  lie  dormant 
in  you,  and  how  to  make  them  bring  success — this  great  NEW  book  is  for  YOU. 

How  To  Build  Mental  Power 


by  the  famous  builder  of  men,  Grenville 
Kleiser.  This  fascinating  reading  course, 
bound  in  one  volume,  offers  priceless  train- 
ing for  business  or  professional  success. 
It  gives  you  the  most  effective  system  for 
developing  the  mental  powers  essential  to 
your   success — will    power,   brain    power, 

How  to  carry  a  plan  through 
Harmonizing  vision  with  judg- 
ment 
Influencing  your  associates 
Controlling  your  assistants 
Making  determination  win 
Finding  the  flaws  in  a  system 

How  to  analyze  a  proposition 
and  test  its  value 

How  to  recognize  and  over- 
come prejudice 

How  to  systematize  your  mind 

Cultivating  commanding  per- 
sonality 

How  to  cultivate  persistence 

Developing  imagination,  in- 
tuition, breadth  of  mind 

How  to  reason  directly  and 
logically 


judgment,  intuition,  concentration,  mem- 
ory, imagination,  etc.This  training  is  prac- 
tical. It  develops  for  you  the  powers  that 
you  need  in  business,  and  it  shows  you 
how  to  use  them  to  command  success.  In 
the  2 1  lessonscontainedin  this  volume,  doz- 
ens of  such  subjects  as  these  are  covered: 


DAVID   BELASCO 

"A  work  of  the  almost  value." 

GOVERNOR    CAPPER,    KANSAS 

"I  have  examined  the  course  carefully 
and  eonsider  it  a  valuahle  work." 

BISHOP  FALLOWS 
"It  will  he  cue  of  the  standard  works' 
in  my  lihrary  for  reference  and  men- 
tal invtgoration." 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL 
"Prof .  Grenville  Klciser's  new  book 
is  another  stride  forward  in  the  spe- 
cial life's  work  of  that  great  teacher 
and  henefactor." 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW 
"F'.r  yoitng  men  and  women  desir- 
ing to  improve  tle-ir  positions  and 
their  gifts  for  larger  things 
your  Work  will  prove  a  very  valuahle 
guide  and  help." 

DR.  C.  H.  PARKHURST 
"The   book   gives    the  student   ideas, 
and  it  L'ives  him  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing the  ability  t"  generate   -leas." 

HON.  JOB  E.  HEDGES 
"Earnest  response  to  the  spirit  of  the 

! 1     will    bring   sure  results  t<-  tho 

ri  oder. 


Gaining    accurate  judgment 

How  to  get  ideas  and  inspira- 
tion 

Making  practical  use  of 
ideas 

How  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  error 

How  to  concentrate  on  a 
chosen  thought 

Crystallizing  desire  into  will 

Seven  cardinal  rules  for  clear 
thinking 

Ho"w  to  prevent  mind  wander- 
ing 

Why  and  how  you  should  •re- 
lax your  mind 

Cultivating  power  of  observa- 
tion 
Building  a  strong  memory 
Gaining  forceful  expression 


Get  This  Book  If  You  Want  to  Get  Ahead 

If  you  will  read  this  book  conscientiously  and  apply  its  principles,  you  will  very  soon  see  the  result 
in  the  amazing  development  of  all  your  mental  powers.     You  will  find  your  mind  grasping  and  solving 


fidence,  moral  courage,  and  powerful  personality  that  will  enable  you  to  influence  your  associates  to  a 
surprizing  degree.  And  you  will  be  making  strides  toward  realizing  your  greatest  ambition  that  will 
surprize  even  yourself. 

Get  this  book  NOW  and  let  this  year  bring  the 
advance  toward  success  and  fortune  that  is  sure  to 
come  from  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  explained 
in  this  great  volume. 

Get  It  On  Approval 

This  valuable  book  will  be  sent  you  for  examina- 
tion upon  payment  of  only  $1.  Keep  it  for  ten  days 
and  if  you  consider  it  indispensable  to  you, .send  the 
balance  of  $2,  making  $3  in  all.  Otherwise  return 
the  volume  to  us  and  your  dollar  will  be  refunded. 
Use  the  coupon  to-day. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Gentlemen: — Send  me  a  copy  of  HOW  TO  BCILD 
MENTAL  POWER,  postpaid.  I  enclose  Ji.oo.  If  the 
book  is  unsatisfactory,  I  will  return  it  within  ten  days 
at  your  expense  and  you  are  to  refund  my  money.  If 
I  keep  the  volume,  I  will  remit  the  balance  of  $2  with- 
in ten  da>  s. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 
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What  town  will  be  next? 

JUST  think  back.  How  often  has  your  news- 
paper, fresh  from  the  press,  cried  out  the  news 
of  another  fire  and  for  days  after,  fed  you  piecemeal 
the  whole  tragic  story  of  death,  loss,  privation  and 
distress?  Fate  seems  to  time  these  shocks  by  some 
weird  schedule  so  that  ere  one  horror  dulls  in 
memory,  it  strikes  again. 

What  town  will  be  next?  Who  knows?  It  may  he  a  quiet 
hamlet,  or  a  busy  factory  town  helping  to  build  America. 
It   may  be   a   great   city. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  shall  not  consider  what  town 
will  be  the  next,  because  roofs  will  be  fire-safe.  Buildings 
will  no  longer  be  topped  with  tinder,  and  when  that  day 
comes,  fire's  path  will  be  blocked.  You  can  see  this  working 
out  in  your  town. 

Up  the  street  there's  a  cottage  shingled  with  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos.  Through  the  trees  you  see  a  stately  mansion,  with 
its  beautiful  roof  of  these  same  shingles  in  specially  blended 
colors.  Here's  a  garage  —  over  there  a  great  factory  with  a 
roof  of  the  same  material.  All  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  — 
all  roofed  for  safety. 

The  demand  for  the  fire-safe  roof  is  growing  fast,  and  with 
your  own  interest  at  heart  you  can  help  it  by  using  any  of 
the  roofings  listed  below. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings:  Asbestos  Built-Up  Roof- 
ing; Asbestos  Ready  Roofing;  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofing; 
Colorblende  Shingles;  Transite  Asbestos  Shingles. 
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Buy  clothes  that  wear  best  % 

Thai*  s  the  way  to  save  j 

YOU    wouldn't   give   a   wasteful    man   a  job;    he's   too   costly   at   any  | 
price.    Same  way  with  clothes;  cheapness  is  waste.    All-wool  fabrics, 
good  tailoring,  correct  design,  are  economy.    Our  clothes  are  made  that  way.  | 
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THE   PERIL   IN   PEACE   TALK 


IN  FIGHTING  THE  DEVIL  WITH  EIRE  wo  must  take 
care  not  to  burn  our  hands,  or,  as  our  righting  men  would 
Be  very  careful  when  you  use  poison-gas,  and  look 
out  for  a  shift  of  wind  which  may  blow  it  back  into  your  own 
trenches;."    This  is  virtually  the  a:  en  by  a  notable  array 

of  leaders  in  America  and  Britain  and  France  to  those  who,  with 
7^«'  Arew  Republic,  advocate  a  peace  dnVnsive  to  accompany  our 
military  offensive;  or  think  we  should  imitate  Germany  in 
stirring  up  discontent  among  enemy  peoples;  or  believe  with 
Lord  Lansdowne  that  some  sort  of  negotiation  with  the  enem 

r  hold  with  some  of  our  pacifists  that  the  war  may  l>e 
honorably  ended  without  the  complete  and  crushing  defeat  of 
-man  military  power.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
knows  of  no  way  ""by  which  we  can  make  peace  without  betray- 
ing the  great  and  sacred  trust  for  which  we  entered  the  war." 
and  "short  df  that,  mere  peace  talk  is  undermining  the  ril>er  and 
morale  of  the  nation."  Like  everybody  else,"  the  "Tiger" 
Premier  of  the  French  Republic  desires  peace,  but.  he  ox 
'it  is  not  by  bleating  about  peace  that  we  shall  destroy  the 
Prussian  militarism!"  President  Wilson's  predecessor  in  the 
White  House  car.  fully  writes  these  words  with  his  own  hands 
for  a  waiting  reporter:  "We  can  not  make  progress  by  further 
debate  with  Germany  and  Austria.  Blows  are  the  only  argu- 
ments now  possible  to  win  permanent  peace."  Our  other  ex- 
President  is  sufficiently  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness  to 

with  his  accustomed  visjor  through  his  Kansas  City  mouth- 
piece: "To  talk  peace  means  to  puzzle  the  ignorant  and  to 
weaken  the  will  of  even  the  stout-hearted.  .  .  .  Even.-  peace 
utterance    pleases    the    Germans,    renders    our    allies    uneasy, 

ngthens  the  pacifists,  the  pro-Germans,  and  the  various 
seditious  elements  in  our  own  country,  and  bewilders,  dis- 
heartens, and  weakens  our  honest  citizens."  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  who  so  narrowly  missed  the  Chief  Magistracy,  agrees 
that  "this  is  no  time  for  the  discussion  of  peace.  There  can  be 
at   this   time,   it   is  quite  evident,  no  negotiated  peace  but   a 

aan  peace."  Americans  at  a  London  luncheon  hear  a 
French  statesmen  declare  "that  there  is  nobody  in  Germany 
to-day  who  thinks  of  an  honest  peace;  if  we  want  to  talk  p. 
there  is  nobody  to  talk  to."  And  they  listen  to  the  call  of  an 
Italian  Deputy  for  the  concentration  of  all  thought  and  effort 
on  the  task  of  convincing  Germany  that  we  are  going  on  with 


our  whole  strength  "until  the  aims  and  fake  ideal-  of  the  <  Vntral 
Powers  are  entirely  defeated."     America's  workmgmen  ha. 
pea  for  the  worker-  of  Germany,  but  it  i- 

in  these  fighting  p;  rom  the  lips  of  Mr.  Gompers: 

"You  can't  talk  peace  with  us  now.     Either  you  our 

autocracy,  or.  by  the  gods,  we  will  smash  it  for  you.  on 

talk  peace  term  tck  from  Prance,  get  hack  from  Belgium, 
into  Germany,  and  then  we  will  talk  pew 

German  peace  hints  and  peace  propaganda  have  been  officially 
answered,  in  so  far  as  there  can  be  uj\  official  answer,  by  the 
Supreme  War  Council  of  the  Allies   meeting  at  Versailles.     The 
Allied  Minister-  declare  that  what  Germany  means  b 
revealed  once  for  all  -Litov-k  and    in    the  subsequent 

German  dealings  with  Russia  and  Roumania.     Then — 

"Why  waste  time  over  Germany's  pledges  when  that 

at  no  period  in  her  history  of  conquest  .  .  .  has  she  exhibited 
herself  so  cynically  as  a  destroyer  of  national  independence,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the  dignity  of 
civilized  nations? 

"Peace  is  loudly  advertised,  but  under  the  d: -.  of  verbal 

professions  lurk  the  brutal  realities  of  war  and  the  untemp. 
ride  of  a  lawless  fox 

"Peace  treaties  such  as  these  we  do  not  and  can  not  ac- 
knowledge. Our  own  ends  are  very  different.  We  are  righting. 
and  mean  to  continue  fighting,  in  order  to  finish  once  for  all 
with  this  policy  of  plunder  and  to  establish  in  its  place  the 
peaceful  reign  of  organized  justice." 

This  is  taken  by  editors  and  press  correspondents  as  a  definite 
and  final  answer  at  once  to  the  more  conciliatory  ph: 
Hertling  and  Czernin.  to  the  mysterious  rumors  of  peace  offer- 
from   Austria.   Bulgaria,   and   Turkey   through   the  channels  of 
ret  negotiations,  and  to  the  repeated  hints  of  German  willing- 
ness to  make  a  peace  conceding  all  that  the  Allies  want  in  France 
and  Belgium  in  return  for  a  fret-  hand  in  the  East.     It  pn 
that  the  Allies  see  through  Germany's  "game  of  keeping  p. 
propaganda   going   to   weaken   military   preparations  in  enemy 
countries   and   lull   the    war-spirit    into    hah-  effioiene; 

Press  writers  in  both  London  and  Washington  speak  of  a  renewed 
feeling  in  the  Allied  capitals  that  the  war  is  to  be  fought  t 
finish,  and  is  to  be  won  in  the  field.     In  the  moment 

coming  from  Germany,  too.  the  militaristic  note  i-  again  in  the 
ndent.     Army  lead)  ik  of  a  victory  to  be  won  by  the 

Kaiser's  sword.     And  the  people  are  at  the  same  time  ;■- 
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.     poila  «■!'  victor}  in  the  Eaal  and  the  brutality  of  th< 
th<   \\\  -i      I  H  In--  Reich*  tag  -|„ ,  ,-||  justifying  tin-  Brest- 
egotiations,  Chancellor  von  Hertling  thus  prepared  I  In 
.   in.  ml"  i-  for  the  coming  shook  of  Allied  offensiv< 

"Among  the  Entente  there  i-  nol  the  slightesl  inclination  to 

i.iluii  tin-  u;ir.  Inn  rather  ili<    intention  i-  manifested  to  con- 


STOP  GREASING    THE    RAILS. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

tinue  this  terrible  combat  till  we  are  destroyed.  We  shall  not 
Lose  courage  on  that  account,  for  we  are  prepared  to  make  further 

sacrifices  and  stand  linn  as  a  rock  in  our  confidence  in  our 
splendid  army  leadership  and  our  heroic  soldiers." 

Now  our  peace  advocates  cherish  the  hope  of  breaking  the 
force  of  such  declarations  as  this.  They  would  persuade  the 
war-weary  German  people  by  quid  propaganda  and  by  pulilic 
protestations  of  pacifism  to  abandon  their  war-mad  leaders  and 
join  the  Western  democracies  in  a  permanent  Peace  League. 
Some,  like  Victor  Berger,  the  Wisconsin  Socialist  candidate  for 
the    United    States    Senate,  call  upon   the    President    to  make 

an  immediate  offer  of  a  peace  conference  to  work  out  "peace 
without  victory."  But  more  numerous  and  more  influential 
are  those  whose  thoughts  are  reflected  in  such  publications  as 
Th(  Xew  tlepublic,  whose  editor  does  not  think  that  the  rest  of 
US  realize  how  war-weary  are  the  people  in  the  Allied  lands. 
"If  they  are  to  he  asked  to  fight  very  much  longer  they  will 
demand,  and  will  he  entitled  to  demand,"  we  are  told,  "an 
assurance  of  the  unequivocally  democratic  and  popular  character 
of  the  program  for  which  they  are  fighting."  Tht  Xew  Republic 
categorically  asserts  that  "the  people  of  the  Allied  European 
countries  and  of  America  will  never  he  persuaded  to  undergo  the 
additional  sacrifices  and  sufferings  which  will  lie  needed  to  de- 
feat German  aggression  by  an  exclusive  program  of  military 
victory."      And  it    continues: 

'Military  victory  as  the  only  war -aim,  supplemented  by 
silence  and  secret  treaties,  will  present  German  diplomacy  with 
the  opportunity  of  picking  off  the  constituent  parts  of  the  al- 
liance one  by  one,  as  it  has  already  picked  off  the  Ukraine,  by 
offering  to  satisfy  some  part  of  the  particularist  territorial  am- 
bitions, while  it  will  deprive  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  hope 
which  the  Wilson  diplomacy  has  already  aroused  in  them,  that 
the  war  can  he  used  to  infuse  democracy  into  the  social  and 
international  bodies." 

Similarly,  The  Advocate  of  Peace,  which  has  whole-heartedly 
and  unreservedly  accepted  President  Wilson's  war-aims  and 
knows  that  "we  must  win  this  Avar,"  insists  that  the  "war  can 
not  he  won  by  arms  alone,"  and  is  moved  to  call  upon  the  asso- 
ciated governments  "to  apply  their  minds  unto  the  great  simple 


principles  ;it  tin  basis  of  a  governod  world,  to  stab  thorn  princi- 
ples, to  agree  upon  them,  to  advertise  t  hem,  pspeere.ll}  in  enemy 
lands,  as  the  principles  for  which  thej  fight.  Once  again  wi  urge 
that  such  Btepti  would  not  onlj  work  no  harm  to  iln  military  pur- 
poses we  have  in  ii 1 1 nd.  hut,  on  i  in  contrary,  make  tin  realization 
of  those  purposes  possibli  ."  Several  dailies,  whose,  loyal  support 
<>f  the  war  can  not  Ik  gainsaid,  agree  that  we  should  bj  no  means 
neglect  tin  psychological  and  diplomatic  weapon-  in  our  armory. 
Slightly  different  i-  the  position  of  those  who.  in  spite  of  all, 
still  believe  that  peace  can  he  arrived  at  through  some  -on  of 
informal  negotiations.  In  England,  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the 
labor  radicals  represented  by  Arthur  Henderson  arrive  over 
different  roads  a1  the  same  goal  the  desirability  of  a  peace 
through  agreement.  Lord  Lansdowne  declare-  himself  still  un- 
able to  sec  vvhj  representatives  of  the  Allies  and  German}  can 
not  get  together  and  discuss  preliminaries  of  peace  on  i  he  basis  of 
the  four  Wilson  propositions  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
German  Premier,  while  Mr.  Henderson  is  confident  that  the  Ger- 
man workers  can  he  so  reached  as  to  make  possible  a  real  "people's 

peace"  and  not  a  "patched-up"  peace  or  "peace  at  anj  price." 
The  words  of  Mr.  Gompers  already  quoted  arc  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  show  American  labor's  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
Henderson  program.  What  the  American  press  think  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  maybe  gathered  from  the  remark  of  the  Topeka 
Capital  in  the  once  pacifist  Slate  of  Kansas,  that  the  lasl  Lans- 
downe letter  "stamps  the  writer  as  a  dangerous  figure,  who 
should  he  watched  as  narrow  1\  as  any  German  spy."  The 
Philadelphia  North  American,  tells  Lord  Lansdowne  that  "pre- 
liminary conversations "  have  been  proceeding  for  three  years 
and  sev  en  months — 

"German  statesmanship  has  been  vocal  and  explicit  to  a 
degree  never  equaled.  From  it  s  first  statement,  which  was  the 
iuv  asion  of  Belgium,  down  to  its  last,  which  is  the  enslavement  of 
Russia  and  Poumania.  it  has  never  ceased  to  proclaim  il-  policies, 
expound  its  designs,  and  declare  it-  peace  terms 

"Germany  knows  that    the   beginning  of  negotiations  means 


•YOU   TWO    MIST   COMPROMISE." 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eu<ile. 

the  ending  of  the  war.  and  that  when  democracy  consents  to  treat 
with  Prussianism  it  confesses  defeat  and  invites  subjugation." 

In  another  editorial  the  Philadelphia  daily  warns  its  readers 
against  the  "poison-gas"  of  German-inspired  peace  propaganda. 
It  points  out  how  sinister  and  subtle  is  this  German  offensive: 

"One  day  it  is  the  demand  of  British  labor-unions  for  a 
'revision  of  war-aims'  or  passports  for  delegates  to  a  German 
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Brown  In  the Chicago  Doth/  ' 


iali>t  conference  in  Stockholm.  On  another  day  it  Is  the 
plea  of  an  eminent  statesman  for  'a  small  and  intimate  meeting' 
of  representatives  of  the  belligerents,  to  seek  'preliminary 
agreement1  as  to  terms;  or,  it  is  a  declaration  aimed  to  'drii 
wedge'  between  Germany  and  Austria,  bul  succeeding  only  in  cre- 
ating disunion  among  the  Allied  nations;  or  it  is  an  indorsement 
of  Bolshevism,  or  an  eager  reaching  toward  negotiation  with  tri- 
umphant I'russianism  on  the  basis  of  certain  abstract  principles." 

The  same  warning  comes  from  ot  her  important  dailies  and  from 
distinguished  visitors  like  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  .Major 
Gordon,  better  known  as  "Ralph-  Connor."  The  American 
Rights  League  and  the  American  Defense  Society  have  launched 
a  nation-wide  campaign  against  all  talk  of  "victory  by  negotia- 
tion or  compromise.'*  "'Peace'  is  a  Word  We  Should  Drop 
from  our  Vocabulary  until  War  Ends  in  Victory"  is  the  capdon 
of  an  editorial  in  which  the  Memphis  V<  wa-Scimitar  declares 
that  just  as  the  Germans  are  not  making  war  upon  President 
Wilson,  but  upon  the  American  people,  so  are  the  American 
people  making  war  not  on  the  Kaiser  but  "on  the  German 
people — the  people  who  murdered  defenseless  women  and 
innocent  children  and  neutral  citizens,  and  if  this  war  shall 
end  before  we  have  exacted  retribution  for  every  American 
soldier  that  shall  sanctify  the  soil  of  France  with  his  blood,  and 
for  every  crime  that  Germany  has  perpetrated  since  August, 
1914,  then  it  will  end  with  our  defeat."  The  Des  Moines 
Capital  makes  a  similar  assertion,  being  convinced  that  any  hope 
of  dividing  the  German  people  disappeared  when  Russia  went 
to  pieces.  The  Rochester  Post-Express  also  disapproves  of  kind 
words  for  the  German  people,  and  asl 

"Should  we  not  bring  a  change  of  heart  in  them  the  sooner  by 
telling  them  that  every  month  they  add  to  the  war.  every  crime 
they  add  to  their  crimes,  every  new  victim  of  their  brutality  and 
lust,  every  billion  dollars  they  pile  on  the  war  cost,  every  score 
of  thousands  of  cripples  and  corpses,  will  make  it  harder  for  them 
when  the  day  of  settlement  comes?" 

The  constant  exchange  of  peace  views,  which  the  Macon  News 
says  was  entered  upon  in  order  to  hold  Russia  into  line.  has. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Georgia  paper,  weakened  the  morale  of 
every  Entente  country.  It  thinks  we  have  really  been  half 
denying  our  own  original  war-aims,  and  it  now-  rejoices  to 
something  like  a  ■"reaction  against  the  disastrous  epidemic  of 
peace  talk"  setting  in.  This  reaction  is  evident  in  the  un- 
compromising declarations  of  newspapers  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Notable  is  the  conviction  of  The  Public  (New  York  . 
a  -ingle-tax  and  radical  weekly,  that  for  the  sake  of  democracy 
"this  war  must  go  on  until  the  institutions  and  ideas  that   are 


German]  are  discredited  by  decisive  failure."  The  New  York 
Globe  takes  issue  with  The  \'<  >/■  Republic,  remarking  that  to 
say  Germany  can    not    be   defeated   by   military  force  is  to  say 

"that  her  aggression. can  no1  be  checked  at  all."  The  Globi 
asks  us  to  realize  that  pacifism  must  beat  militarism,  and  that 
"as  a  military  victory  lights  the  only  lanterns  of  hope  a  mili- 
tary victory  will  be  won."  Secretary  Daniels's  Raleigh  News 
and  f)l<  .-lory  virtually  within  our  grasp  and  declares 

that  "every  step  taken  by  the  foes  of  German]'  will  be  on  the 
assumption  that  she  is  irreconcilable  and  that  she  will  have  to 
be  conciliated  by  defeat."  The  Atlanta  Journal  declares  that 
the  one  way  to  deal  with  the  "bandit"  nation  is  "by  over- 
whelmingly superior  force."  The  Chicago  Daily  Neva  in- 
dorses Mr.  Bonar  Law's  declaration  that  "Germany  must  Ix- 
beaten  before  fruitful  negotiations  are  possible,"  being  itself 
convinced  that  the  Germans  have  so  acted  as  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  world  that  they  must  '"be  humbled  with  the  sword,  that 
ungentle  tool  on  which  they  themselves  rely."  In  Missouri, 
the  St.  Joseph  News-Press  credits  the  American  public  with  the 
possession  of  '"a  feeling  that  the  time  is  come  to  quit  parleying 
except  with  gunpowder."  And  the  Portland  Oregoniait  em- 
phasizes the  lesson  taught  by  Russia — namely,  "that  in  a  world 
which  holds  an  undefeated  Germany  there  can  be  no  peace." 

Soberly  and  "advisedly"  The  Metropolitan  M agazine  declares 
its  opinion  that  there  is  no  chance  of  a  social  upheaval  in  Ger- 
many "either  now  or  after  the  war.  unless  Germany  suffers 
military  defeat,"  and  it  protests  against  any  fostering  of  the 
idea  "that  the  revolutionary  elements  in  Germany  are  going 
to  fight  our  battles  for  us"  as  lending  to  "soften  our  fiber  and 
discourage  effort."  Tin  Metropolitan,  in  this  editorial  from  its 
April  number,  declares  that  any  peace  made  this  year  "will  be 
a  victorious  peace  for  Germany."  Mr.  Frank  II.  Simonds 
makes  the  same  assertion  in  one  of  his  press  articles  ami  add-: 

"All  explanation  on  the  Allied  side  has  become  superfluous 
now  that  German  deeds  have  disclosed  German  purposes  as 
no  words  could 

'*  It  is  no  Longer  even  possible  to  discuss  t  he  question  of  whet  her 
victory  in  the  field  is  possible  or  impossible.  If  German  defeat 
is  impossible,  if  the  German  can  escape  with  his  profit,  if  the 
map  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  which  he  has  drawn,  can  endure, 
then  there  is  an  end  of  all  prospect  of  world  peace,  of  civilized 
existence  for  a  future  as  remote  as  it  is  possible  to  fathom.  It  i- 
no  longer  the  problem  of  estimating  what  we  can  do,  it  is  a  plain 
question  of  recognizing  what  we  must  do.  We  haw-  come  to  tin- 
end  of  any  discussion,  just  as  the  city  whose  inhabitants  saw  a 
barbarian  army  approaching  its  gates  had  no  choice  but  to 
defend  itself,  since  to  surrender  meant  shivery  and  worse. 
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\\  ll  \T    NEXT   IN    Rl  SSIA? 

ORMER   01  S'ERALB   AND   BANKERS   in    Petrograd 

.. .      .[  i.\   the  cables  i<>  !><■  now  earning  their  bread 
street-cleaners  and  railwaj    porters,  while   rur-coated 
I. .die-  -ell  newspapers  on  the  street-corners;  we  are  told  further 
inanj   Russian  town-  tin  streets  run  red  with  the  blood  of 
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GERMANY  WOS'T  ORGANIZE   'tills   OUTFIT    IN    A    DAY. 

[reland  Ln  the  Columbus  IXspatch. 

the  bourgeoisie,  murdered  by  soldiers  and  sailors  who  long  ago 
losl  interest  in  the  more  dangerous  occupation  of  killing  Ger- 
mans; that  the  All-Russian  Council  of  Soviets  at  Moscow  rati- 
fied the  rapacious  peace  terms  dictated*  by  Germany  at  Brest- 
Litovsk,  and  at  the  same  time  authorized,  "for  the  defense  of 
the  country,"  the  creation  of  "a  national  army  of  .both  sexes"; 
and  tharf  the  hope  of  the  revolution  now  rests  '"in  von  Ilinden- 
burg  and  von  Ludendorff."  This  last  cryptic  information  is 
conveyed  by  Arthur  Ransome,  a  Moscow  correspondent  of  the 
N»w  York  World,  who  quotes  "a  prominent  Bolshevik"  as  ex- 
plaining that  if  these  two  German  generals  "are  puffed  up  by 
their  success  in  the  East  and  refuse  an  agreement  in  the  West, 
then  the  war  -will  continue  and  tin  eventual  victory  of  the 
revolution  is  assured,"  tho  the  dispatch  does  not  make  dear 
who  is  likely  to  offer  von  Hindenburg  "an  agreement  in  the 
West." 

Despite  Russians  desertion  there  is  growing  evidence  that  her 
former  allies  do  not  intend  to  leave  her  to  her  fate  at  Prussia's 
hands  if  they  can  help  it.  Thus  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
of  last  week  from  Moscow  we  read  that  there  are  "many  signs 
of  renewed  cooperation  between  Russia  and  the  Allies,"  and 
that  — 

"The  Entente  missions  are  no  longer  rushing  away  from 
Russia.  The  English,  French,  Americans,  Italians,  and  .Ser- 
vian- now  have  military  missions  in  Moscow,  and  they  are  tak- 
ing quarters,  as  they  expect  to  remain." 

Another  Moscow  dispatch  of  the  same  date  quotes  David  R. 
Francis,  our  Ambassador  to  Russia,  as  declaring  that  "America 
still  counts  itself  an  ally  of  the  Russian  people,  and  we  shall  be 
ready  to  help  any  government  which  organizes  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance to  the  German  invasion."     Mr.  Francis  said  further: 

"I  shall  not  leave  Russia  until  compelled  by  force.  The 
American  Government  and  people  are  too  deeply  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Russian  people  for  iheni  to  abandon  Russia 
to  the  Germans.  America  is  sincerely  interested  in  the  liberty 
of  the  Russian  people  and  will  do  everything  possible  to  safe- 
guard the  real  interests  of  the  country. 


■■  If  t ht  bra \ i  and  patriotic  Russian  peopli  will  forg<  i  political 
differences  for  the  time  being  and  acl  resolutely  and  vigorously, 
ii,,  villi.,  able  to  driv<  thi  enemj  from  their  territory,  and  bj 
tin    .iid  of  lfll8  bring  a  lasting  peaoi    tor  themselves  and  the 

W  hole    w  olid." 

"Whoever  win-  Russia  win-  the  war,"  declare*  Arthur  Elliot 
Sproul,  a  New  Vork  business  man  who  has  gtudied  the  Russian 
situational  first  hand.  And  lii  add-:  "There  can  be  no  demo- 
cratic triumph  with  a  Prussianized  Russia,  and  a  Prussianized 
Russia  mean-  an  ultimate  peril  of  a  si/.<  so  colossal  thai  the 
pn-eiii  onrush  of  'lie  Central  Powers  against  tin  rest  of  man- 
kind will  1m  infantile  by  comparison."  "Civilization  will  be 
endangered  if  the  monster  of  militarism  -wallow  s  Russia,"  agri 
the  New   Vork  which  affirms  that  "it  i-  the  dutj   of  the 

Allies  to  save  Russia,  not  for  Russia's  sake  ><>  much  a-  for  the 
sake  of  the  endangered  world."  The  same  thought  runs  through 
much  of  the  editorial  applause  that  greeted  the  message  of 
sympathj  to  the  Russian  people  cabled  by  Presidenl  Wilson  to 
the  Congress  of  Soviets  at  Moscow.  This  message,  dated 
March  .11,  reads: 

"May  I  not  take  advantage  of  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
tin  Soviets  to  express  the  sincere  sympathj  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  feel  for  the  Russian  people  at  this  moment 
when  the  German  power  has  been  thrust  in  to  interrupt  and 
turn  back  the  whole  struggle  for  freedom  and  substitute  the 
wishes  of  Germany  for  the  purposes  of  the  people  of  Russia'.' 

"Altho  the  Government  of  the  United  states  i-  unhappily  not 
now  in  a  position  to  render  the  direct  and  effective  aid  it  would 
wish  to  render,  1  beg  to  assure  the  people  of  Russia  through  the 
(ongress  that  it  will  avail  itself  of  every  opportunity  to  secure 
for  Russia  once  more  complete  sovereignty  and  independence  in 
her  own  affairs  and  full  restoration  to  her  great  role  in  the  life 
of   Europe  and  the  modern    world. 

"The  whole  heart  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  with 
the  people  of  Russia  in  the  attempt  to  free  themselves  forever 
from  autocratic  government  and  become  the  masters  of  their 
own  life.  "WOODROY     WlLSON." 


BACK   TO   EARTH. 
— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

This  message,  as  interpreted  by  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  means  that — 

"The   United    States    will    stand   behind   the    Russian   people 
to  the  end. 

"The  United  States  regards  the  so-called  peace  treaty  between 
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Germany  and  the  Bolshevik  leaden  as  having  no  bearing  on 
Russia's  I'ui  iir«-. 

"The  United  state's  virtually  i-  pledged  uol  to  saerifioe  Russia 
tu  M'ltisli  interests  when  the  time  oomea  to  talk  of  peace." 

This  last   point,   adds    the   correspondent,   "is  of   particular 
importance  in  view  of  reports  thai  Germany  might  l»  willing  nov 
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BY  "fttu   GLORIOUS  .SwoflO 
£    I    HAVL    BROUGHT    PCACC 
Tt>    R055IH  ! 


8llT,  YoUH  MAJlt.1V,  \nhcn  I 
OO   lOU  B1TI   4C     PEACE.      I 


(    \\    till.  SELF-ANOINTED  WORLU-Rl  LER  ANSWER  THIS? 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

to  invite  peace  proposals  on  the  basis  of  making  concessions  in  the 
\\  eel  in  return  for  a  free  hand  to  exploit  her  Russian  conquests." 

The    President's   message  to   the   Russian  people,   remarks   the 

Chicago  Evening  Post,  "achieves  two  things,"  namely — 

"It  oommits  the  United  States  to  a  finish  fight,  and  ii  makes 
the  issue  of  democracy  the  supreme  aim  for  which  we  fight. 

"It  may  be  said  that  both  these  things  had  been  done  before, 
and  they  had— SO  tar  as  phrases  could  do  them. 

"But  this  message  to  Russia  is  more  than  phrases.  It  is 
action  in  words.  It  hits  a  very  evident  and  palpable  mark, 
thai  mark  being  nothing  less  than  the  enemy's  chief  area  of  con- 
quest and  most  substantial  hope  of  victory. 

"Whatever  impression  ii  may  make  on  the  Congress  of  Soviets 
at  Moscow,  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  strike  home  in  Berlin.  It 
is  notice  to  Berlin  that  this  war  can  not  be  ended  upon  any  basis 
that  leaves  Russia  or  Russian  territory  subject  to  German 
control. 

"There  is  something  bio-  and  splendid  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  President,  speaking  for  the  United  States,  has  calmly  and 
deliberately  taken  up  what  appears  at  this  hour  to  be  a  losl 
cause  and  declared  that  America  will  light  for  that  cause  until 
it  has  been  redeemed.  The  determination  to  fight  through 
to  complete  victory  could  not  be  put  in  more  concrete  or  con- 
vincing form. 

"'Furthermore,  it  is  an  objective  dramatization  of  America's  be- 
lief in  democracy.  It  was  well  enough  to  enunciate  in  eloquent 
phrases  our  democratic  faith,  our  ideals  of  freedom,  our  devotion 
to  the  right  of  self-government.  But  here  is  the  opportunity 
to  prove  that  our  words  mean  all  that  they  seem  to  say.  And 
the  demonstration  is  needed  for  the  sake  of  those  great  countries 
overseas  who  are  our  comrades  in  the  struggle." 

In  phrases  characterized  by  the  Xew  York  Globe  as  "derisive" 
Lenine's  Government  thus  replied  to  the  President: 

"The  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  expresses  its  apprecia- 
tion to  the  American  people,  and,  first  of  all,  the  laboring  and  ex- 
ploited classes  in  the  United  States,  for  the  message  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  the  Congress  of  Soviets  in  this  time  when  the 
Russian  Socialist  Soviet  Republic  is  living  through  most  difficult 
trials. 

"The  Russian  Republic  uses  the  occasion  of  the  message  from 
President  Wilson  to  express  to  all  peoples  who  are  dying  and 
suffering  from  the  horrors  of  this  imperialistic  war  its  warm 
sympathy  and  firm  conviction  that  the  happy  time  is  near  when 


tin-  laboring  masses  in  all  bourgeoi    countries  v-  ill  lhrow  off   the 
capitalist  yoke  and  establish  a  Soeialisl  state  of  society,  whieh 
the  onl\  om   capable  ol  assuring   a    permanenl  and  jusi    peace 

as  well  as  the  culture  and  well-tx  in-  of  all   «  ho  toil." 

At  tin  same  time  Leon  Trotzky  made  what  appears  to  be  :: 
friendlj  advance  when  be  asked  the  American  Military  Mission 
fur  ten  American  officers  to  assist  him  as  inspectors  in  organizing 
and  training  a  mw, volunteer  army,  lb  also  asked  for  the 
services  of  American  railway  engineers  and  transportation 
perts  to  assist  in  tin   reorganization  of  Ru  lilways. 

The  answer  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  the  President's  m< 
denounced  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  the  Kansas  City  Starsf 
example  of    mean    and    studied    impertinent  The    Colonil 

notes  thai  "there  was  no  gratitude,  no  apologj  lor  their  In - 
trayal  of  America  and  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  no  expression 
of  hostility  to  their  German  masters,  but  there  was  a  gratuitous 

and  insulting  expression  for  a  class  war  in   America,  against 

what  the  Bolsheviki  with  ignorant  folly  speak  of  as  capitalism." 

There  is,  perhaps,  some  significance  in  the  fact   that   the  vote  of 

(he  Congress  of  Soviets  ratifying  Prussia's  peace  terms  was  not 
unanimous,  but  stood  701  in  281.  In  a  Mo^i-nvv  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times,  Harold  Williams  writes: 

"It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  effect  of  the  new  situation  of  the 
S,,n,  I  Government  in  Russia.  There  are  symptoms  of  internal 
instability.  The  Left  Social  Revolutionary  Ministers  have  re- 
signed owing  '.<>  their  disagreement  with  the  peace  policy,  but 
whether  this  withdrawal  is  final  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  re- 
ported that  two  of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  Sailor  Dvbenko  and  Umi  . 
kollanlay,  nave  resigned  for  the  same  reason. 

"These  changes  are  of  minor  importance  BO  long  as  Leninc 
and  Trotzky  remain  in  the  Government.  Trotzky  was  opposed 
to  Lenine's  peace  policy,  but   did  nol   openly  protest,   tho  he 

abstained  from  al  tendance  at  the  .Moscow  Congress.  He  is 
now   appointed   Minister  of   War   and    announces    his   intention 


DON'T  INTERFERE!  Till.  LADY  MIGHT  MISUNDERSTAND! 

Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

of  organizing  resistance  to  further  aggression,  whether  from  the 
Germans  or  Japane- 

"We  are  drifting  on  and  on  through  shame,  prostration,  and 
feeble  violence,"  concludes  Mr.  Williams,  "into  the  dreary 
unknoVn." 
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SEIZING    Dl  TCH    SHIPS 

WHILE  Tin-  STRANGLING  of  transatlantic  oom- 
mcnr  i.>  the  German  [/-boat*  baa  been  bringing 
wanl  to  two-thirds  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  outBide 
tin  United  States,  some  two-soors  freighters  flying  the  flag  of 
the  Netherlands  have  for  months  been  swinging  idly  al  their 
midstream  anchorages  in  one  American  port  alone     As  manj 
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'7(1   TO    YOl'R    18,    HILL!  " 

—  Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

more  Dutch  ships  have  been  waiting  in  other  harbors  along  our 
coast.  All  in  all,  some  400,000  tons  of  Dutch  shipping  have  been 
tied  up  here,  and  200,000  in  Entente  ports,  while  negotiations 
regarding  their  utilization  dragged  on  fruitlessly.  The  seizure 
of  these  ships  by  the  foes  of  Germany  is  therefore  looked  upon 
by  our  press  in  general  as  a  welcome  and  necessary  escape  from 
what  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  calls  an  "absurd  and  impossible 
deadlock."  A  real  and  decided  "victory"  this  seems  to  many 
editors  as  they  consider  it  from  various  angles.  The  Pittsburg 
Press  emphasizes  the  marked  advantages  to  the  Allies  in  the 
addition  of  000,000  tons  of  active  ocean  service  at  a  time  when 
they  "are  straining  every  nerve  to  create  new  shipping,  but  as 
yet  have  not  been  able  to  build  as  much  in  any  month  as  has 
been  destroyed  in  the  same  period  by  enemy  mines  and  sub- 
marines." The  added  shipping  is  taken  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  as  simply  "another  guaranty  that  Germany  shall  not 
achieve  the  mastery  of  the  seas — the  one  thing  that  she  needs 
in  order  -to  bring  the  war  to  a  stalemate";  and  the  New  York 
Sun  points  out  that  "it  definitely  puts  an  end  to  German  hopes 
of  a  secret  source  of  supplies  through  neutral  nations." 

The  advantage  to  the  Allied  cause  in  the  acquisition  of  these 
ships  and  the  corresponding  disadvantage  to  the  Teuton  are 
perhaps  evident  enough  without  further  quotation.  But  how 
do  the  Dutch  feel  about  it'.'  "Well,  how  would  you  feel  if  you 
had  just  had  all  your  ships  taken  away  from  you?"  a  Dutch 
shipping  manager  in  New  York  asked  a  Journal  of  Commerce 
reporter.  And  he  promptly  answered  his  own  question  by  re- 
marking: "I  can  tell  you  it  makes  me  feel  a  little  small."  But 
after  this  newspaper  man  had  talked  things  over  with  a  number 
of  Dutch  shipping  men  he  came  to  the  very  positive  conclusion 
that  while  they  "do  not  relish  the  taking  over  of  the  Dutch  ships 
by  the  Allies,  they  are,  nevertheless,  well  satisfied  with  it.  as  a 
practical  solution  of  the  question." 


Tin  maj  qoI  be  the  prevailing  bate  oJ  mind  in  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam  and  I  in  .hi  and  Leyden.  Indeed,  raeh  quota- 
tions from  tin  Dutch  pn  re  available  show  a  iharp  division 
of  opinion,  some  editors  denouncing  the  seizure,  others  ap- 
parentlj  welcoming  such  a  solution.  "We  shall  have  to  ac- 
quiesce, but,"  says  the  Tyjd,ot  Amsterdam,  "such  rough  mist 
of  power  will  not  be  forgotten  by  our  people."  The  Handelsblad, 
of  tin  same  oity,  speaks  of  us  and  our  b  in  the  war  as 
"these  piratical  Powers."  The  Vieui  ■  Courant,  al  The  Hague, 
calls  the  seizure  "an  aci   of   violence  Id  which   we  are  subjected 

by  the  rulers  of  the  ocean."  Hut  the  vigorously  pro-Ally  Amster- 
dam Telegraaf  counseled  tin  Dutch  Government  tooonsenl  to  the 
taking  over  of  the  --hips,  declaring  significantly: 

"By  choosing  the  right  path  the  Government  has  in  its  power 

bo  maintain  I  In  liberty  of  the  nation  or  irrevocably  deliver  it  to 
the  mercy  of  (iermany,  which,  in  its  bid  for  world-domination, 
has  long  had  envious  eyes  on  Holland.  The  Dutch  nation  will 
noi   permit  itself  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  German  junkers." 

There  are  seven  principles  which,  according  to  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  are 
held  by  the  Governments  of  this  country  and  Greal  Britain 
to  underlie  and  to  justify  their  action  toward  Holland  and 
which  are  the  basis  of  A  merioan  editorial  approval  of  t  bat  action. 

These  ma.v    be  given  in  brief  as  follows: 

"1.  The  proposal  to  take  over  Dutch  ships  involves  nothing 
new  in  international  law,  but  is  an  exercise  of  admitted  and 
recognized  sovereign  rights,  such  as  were  exercised  by  the 
German  states  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  have  been  fre- 
quently exercised  during  the  present  conflict. 

"2.  The  United  States  and  its  Allies  in  taking  this  step 
have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  Holland  is  obviously  in  a 
state  of  duress,  terrorized  by  the  German  submarine  menace 
from  putting  into  effect  the  modus  vivendi  regarding  shipping 
which  was  negotiated  by  voluntary  agreement  with  Holland. 
Holland  herself  wished  to  put  this  agreement  into  effect,  since 
it  provided  food-supplies  for  the  Dutch  people.  The  Allies 
go  no  further  in  their  utilization  of  Dutch  tonnage  than  Holland 
herself,  has  proposed  to  go. 

"3.  While  compelled  to  take  this  step,  the  Allies  grant  freely 
to  Holland  concessions  regarding  food-supply,  the  return  of  th  • 
ships  taken  over  at  the  end  of  the  war,  etc.  Holland  has  been 
notified  that  a  large  quantity  of  food  has  been  placed  at  iis 
disposal,  and  that  it  can  freely  send  its  own  ships  to  take  this 
food  back.  If  Holland,  under  these  circumstances,  is  prevented 
from  sending  ships  to  lift  the  wheat  and  other  cereals,  the 
blame  for  cutting  off  her  supply  will  rest  only  writh  Germany. 

"4.  Every  possible  consideration  will  be  shown  the  Dutch  ship- 
owners to  insure  them  against  loss  from  the  seizure  of  the  ships. 

"5.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  undertake  to 
facilitate  the  continuance  of  Dutch  sailings  to  their  East-Indian 
colonies,  to  permit  an  adequate  amount  of  tonnage  to  ply  in 
this  traffic,  and  to  provide  bunker  coal  for  such  ships,  so  that 
Holland  is  relieved  of  any  apprehension  as  to  the  future  of  its 
colonies  and  their  trade  during  the  war. 

"6.  The  step  of  the  two  Governments  is  inevitable  if  nentral 
nations  are  to  be  fed,  as  it  is  essential  that  for  this  purpose  all 
available  neutral  tonnage  must  be  put  into  useful  service  with- 
out further  delay  and  no  longer  be  tied  up  through  German 
interference.  This  decision  is  taken  in  Ariew  of  the  evident 
German  wish  that  adjacent  neutral  countries  should  be  brought 
under  her  economic  and  political  domination  tlirough  the 
pressure  of  starvation. 

"7.  Tho  a  considerable  part  of  the  Dutch  merchant  marine 
will  be  taken  over,  Holland  will  still  retain  for  her  own  use  an 
ample  supply  of  tonnage.  Dutch  harbors  are  full  of  ships  now 
tied  up  and  these  will  be  permitted  to  trade  freely." 

The  TJnited  States  War-Trade  Board  has  issued  a  statement 
to  the  press  contrasting  this  considerate  and  lawful  action  with 
Germany's  employment  of  the  submarine  menace  "to  prevent 
neighbor  neutrals  receiving  any  food  or  favors  at  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  and  its  associates  in  the  war  and  to  coerce 
these  neutrals  through  starvation  into  political  and  economic 
dependence  upon  Germany,  quite  as  much  as  to  strike  at  the 
communications  of  its  opponents — Germany's  ostensible  aim 
in  proclaiming  the  ruthless  submarine  campaign."  The  War- 
Trade  Board  is  also  convinced  that  the  submarines  are  being 
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used  "to  destroy  neutral  shipping  without  regard  to  ite  em- 
ployment, in  order  to  weaken  prospective  neutral  competition 
after  the  war." 

The  Legal  principle  justifying  the  action  <>f  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  La  the  "law  of  angaria,"  Long  recognized  in  in- 
ternational uaagi  and  incorporated  in  the  Hague  Conventions  of 
L899and  1907.  According  to  an  authority  on  international  law 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Times,  "all  sorts  of  neutral  property, 
whel  her  it  consists  i>r  \  essels  or  other  means  <>f  t  transport ,  or  arms, 
ammunition,  provisions,  or  other  personal  property,  maj  be  tin' 
object  of  the  righl  of  angaria,  provided  the  articles  concerned  are 
serviceable  to  military  ends  and  want-."  But,  Tlu  Times  points 
out,  "the  neutral  owner  musl  be  fullj  indemnified."  Our  pn 
in  general,  aocepl  this  principle  as  justifying  the  seizure  of  the 
Dutch  ships.  Hut  the  Indianapolis  News  contends  that  the 
balance  of  Legal  opinion  is  againsl  the  practise,  and  says: 

"The  Ajnerioan  GLovernmenl  and  people  would  have  named 
with  indignation  had  any  of  the  belligerents  in  the  earl}  days  of 

the    war   seized   American   ships  iii  their  harbors  and  used  them 
,  m-t   their  enemies.      We  note  that  there  is  an  appeal  to  Ger- 
man precedents,  but  that  does  not  help  matters.     There  is  a 
German  precedent  tor  tearing  up  treaties,  making  war  on  neutral 
nations,  and  crucifying  prisoners.     This   plea   i-  good   against 
Germany,  which  ha-  no  right  to  complain  of  anything.     More- 
over, whatever  wrong  is  committed  is  not  against  the  imperial 
Government.      But  the  Netherlands  Government  can  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  exercise  of  such  a  right   as  we  are  proposing  to 
•  it.      It  is  probably  quite  content,  tho  it  must   protest.      Hut 
1  hink  that  even  airaiir-t  such  an  enemy  as  (  b  rinany  the  United 
Slate-   should    keep   well    within    the   rules   of   public   law.      The 

Government  should  be  sure  that  it  has  done  so  iu  this  case." 


LOAFING    A    CRIME 

UNDER  THE  SPUB  of  war-conditions  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  and  New  Jersey  have  passed  laws  penalizing 
idleness,  and  a  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
New  York  legislature  by  Senator  Theodore  Douglas  Robinson, 
a  nephew  of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  These  laws  apply  to  unem- 
plo\  ed  male-  between  the  ayes  of  eighteen  and  fifty,  and  make  no 
distinction  between  the  millionaire  idler  and  the  hobo.  And 
from  Georgia  comes  word  that  Governor  Dorsey  is  "preparing 
to  take  the  lead  in  a  movement  to  round  up  all  tlu-  vagrants 
and  idlers  in  the  State  and  put  them  to  work."  These  States, 
notes  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  are  out  after  "the  loafers  and 
slackers  who  have  inherited  the  railings  and  steps  at  the  station- 
platform,  the  comfortable  boxes  in  the  -tores,  and  the  favored 
ervation-posts  around  the  pool-table,"  and  "even  the  his- 
torical chair-warmers  in  the  hotel-  are  to  be  disturbed  in  their 
ancient  privilege."  This  leisure  population,  The  Journal  g< 
on  to  say,  is  not  all  concentrated  in  the  big  cities: 

"Every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  lias  its  quota  of  idler.-.  Some 
live  on  their  'folks,'  others  have  enough  'to  yet  along,'  and  still 
others  do  just  enough  work  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for 
themselves  alone,  and  they  rest  and  recreate  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  As  a  rule,  these  natural  rasters  are  not  vicious. 
It  is  simple  inertia  that  impo.ses  idleness  upon  them.  Their 
Lives  follow  the  lines  of  Least  resistance,  and  they  -it  bj  the  side 
of  the  road  of  life  and  muse  upon  the  world  that  wavers  by.' 
Farm  work  would  be  just  splendid'  for  them,  tho  perhaps  none 
of  them  suffer  much  from  ill  health." 

The  man  who  is  able  to  work  and  will  not  work  is  entitled 
to  little  consideration,  remarks  the  Troy  Times,  which  thinks 
that  then>  will  be  "wide-spread  approval  of  efforts  directed 
toward  making  him  get  busy."  And  in  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  we  read: 

"The  United  States  has  more  need  for  workers  to-day   than 

r  before.      The  tasks  we  have  before  us  are  almost   beyond 

calculation.     We  not  only  need  the  services  of  every  man  who 

can  be  brought  to  these  tasks,  but  we  have  no  time  to  bother  with 

or  be  handicapped  by  the  idle  and  slothful.     Men  who  will  not 


work  should  be  made  to  work.     Tho-.  who  refuse  should  be  put 

w  In  w  ill  not   gel    in  the  ua 

That   New  Jeroey'c  antiloafing  law   ha-  teeth  i-  empha 
by  <  Jo\  eiin.r  Edge's  proclamation  calling  upon  sheriffs  and  other 
peace  officers  to  Bee  that  every  idling  male  n  ridenl  of  tin-  Bti 

-  to  work  or  o  jail.      If    the-,     idler-    say  that    the\    an 

unable  to  find  work,  tin    >tate   Labor  I)  ent    will  find  it 

for  them.     After  calling  attention  to  that  the  nea  lav 


"MARYLAND,    MY   MARYL  W  l> 

— Weed  in  the  Philadelphia  PubHe Ledger. 

makes  it  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied  male  citizen  of  tin  v. 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  years  "to  be  habitually 
and  regularly  engaged  in  some  lawful,  useful,  and  reoognJ 
business,  occupation,  trade,  or  employment  on  and  after  Up- 
date of  this  proclamation  until  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
which  the  United  States  is  now  engaged,"  Governor  Edge  goes 
on  to  say: 

"The   selective   service    principle   should    prevail   as  in   the 

making  of  our  military  forces.  In  this  task  we  are  drafting  for 
the  industrial  army.  There  are  kinds  of  work  too  severe,  in  a 
physical  sense,  forthe  'society  idler."  who  may.  however,  be  com- 
petent to  handle  such  tasks  which  would  be  impossible  for 
slackers  of  the  hobo  type.  Sound  judgment  must  be  employed 
in  our  experiment  to  rid  the  human  hive  of  its  drones,  and  I  call 
upon  the  Labor  Department  of  the  State  to  employ  all  of  its 
available  resources,  including  the  Federal-State-Municipal  Em- 
ployment bureaus,  in  providing  machinery  to  obtain  the  kind  of 
work  suitable  for  specific  cases. 

"To  put  into  motion  the  machinery  thus  to  be  provided  by 
the  State  Department  of  Labor  will  require  the  cooperative 
touch  of  law-enforcing  officers  all  over  the  State.  1  therefore 
call  the  attention  of  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  heads  of  police  de- 
partments in  all  municipalities  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
sharp  vigilance  and  a  keen  eye  for  those  workless  individuals 
whose  lack  of  ambition  and  fondness  for  idleness  constitute  not 
merely  a  financial  burden  to  every  community,  but  also  a 
'genuine  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation's  manhood  under 
arm-  and  their  safety  on  the  battle-front. 

"Executives  of  municipalities  of  Ki.tMM)  population  or  over 
will  have  their  police  departments  compile  a  list  of  all  habitual 
idlers  in  the  community,  to  the  end  that  each  may  be  individu- 
ally warned  of  the  penalty  of  $100  or  three  months  in  jail,  or 
both,  prescribed  for  deliberate  non-employment  and  that  the 
names  of  those  having  no  work  may  be  certified  promptly  to  the 
State  Labor  Department  as  available  for  employment. 

"Our   farms   and   industries    need    more   man-power   than   is 
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&bl<    u  rdinarj   demands  for  production.     B 

(  .  of  the  laws  of  1918  something  more  than  a 

hall  he  helping  i<>  supplj  this  demand 
sunt-  time  ourbing  vagranoj  ,  UEelessness,  mendioaney, 
rality,  and  orim< 

Immediately   after    the    issuance   of    this    proclamation    the 
rounding  up  of  idlers  in  New  Jersey  towns  was  begun,  and  in  one 
day  one  thousand  workless  men  applied  for  ,i<>l>^  al  the  Pederal- 
i  -Munioipal  Emploj  m<  nl  Bureau  in  Newark. 


..I  I  II  \C    IP    KARL!    TO    BEAT    WILHELM 

WE  ARE  ALL  GOING  TO  GET  UP  an  hour  earlier 
to  beat  the  Kaiser.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  meaning  of 
the  Daylighl  Saving  Law,  bj   which  all  the  clocks  in 

the   United  Slates  arc   to  be  Bel    forward   one   hour  at   2   a.m.   of 

Sunday,  March  31,  the  change  to  continue  in  effect  for  seven 

months.  This  reform  has  been  tried  and  approved  since  the 
war  in  all  the  important  European  countries  except  Russia, 
whose  fate  everybody  knows,  and  its  advocates  declare  that  it 
will  make  for  greater  war-efficiency,  improve  th<  general  health  of 
the  nation,  increase  the  production  of  food,  and  save  fuel  by 
reducing  the  use  of  artificial  light.  It  will  add  one  hour  of 
daylighl  to  the  leisure  time  of  the  country's  working  people 
from  April  1  to  October  31.  The  change  is  made  at  2  a.m.,  we 
are  told,  for  the  convenience  of  the  railroads,  because  the  smallest 
number  of  trains  start  from  their  terminals  between  the  hours  of 
l'  ami  .'!.  Because  the  change  is  universal  it  will  cause  no  con- 
fusion, Bays  Senator  ('alder,  the  father  of  the  law,  who  points 
out   that   as  far  as  the  clock  is  concerned  "business  will  go  on 


jus!  the  same;  appointments  will  he  kepi  jus!  the  lame;  rail- 
roads will  run  on  the  -ame  time-table-."  And  he  add  that 
expert*    estimate   that    at    least    one   million    tons  of  coal    will    be 

saved   in   tin    United    :  annually    by   th«    reduoed   use  of 

artificial  illuminanl 

For    the    individual    to   adapt    himself    to    the    new    law    is    the 

simplest  thing  imaginable,  says  the  New  York  World,  which 
gives  these  brief  instruction-: 

"<  io  to  lied  an  hour  earlier  on  March  30.      But    i><  fOT8  you  go, 
set  your  clock  and  your  watch  an  hour  ahead.     When  you  aw. 
live  your  life  as  usual." 

To  guard  us  against  exaggerated  expectations  and  oonsequenl 
disappointment  tin  Springfield  Republican  calls  attention  to  the 
following  fac 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  gain  depends  on 
latitude,  being  insignificant  in  our  most  southerly  states  and 
ii  in  the  North  much  less  than  in  northern  Europe,  for  even 
southern  England  is  ten  degrees  north  of  us.  Again,  it  i>  not 
argued  that  rural  communities  will  draw  any  great  benefit  from 
the  measure,  for  on  the  farm  the  sun  rather  than  the  clock  is 
the  timekeeper,  and  farmers  have  little  to  learn  about,  daylight- 
saving.  The  expected  gain  lies  mainly  ill  city  life  and  in  north- 
ern latitudes. 

"No  magical  results,  therefore,  should  be  looked  for  in  the 
first  weeks  when  the  days  are  still  short  and  what  is  gained  al 
one  end  may  seem  to  be  lost  at  the  other.  This  extension  is 
frankly  a  war-measure,  in  line  with  the  early-  closing  of  places  of 
amusement,  and  meant  to  get  people  earlier  to  bed  with  a  re- 
sultant saving  of  fuel  and  lights.  But  week  by  week  the  Base 
will  grow  better;  the  morning  hours,  as  the  days  lengthen,  will 
cease  to  seem  uncomfortably  early  and  an  extra  hour  in  the 
afternoon  will  give  the  day  a  pleasant  expansiveness." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Tet'ton  war  of  "self-defense"  against 
due.      Wall  Street  Journal. 

Ki  ssi  v  is  learning  that  Germany's  kle 

io  slop  lighting. — Newark  News. 

VsoTiiioit  good  home  guard  is  the 
homo  garden.  —  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Burglary  alarmingly  increases  in 
Germany;  and   what  can  be  expected 

when  the  stale  sets  the  example? — Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Manchuria  seems  to  be  again  get- 
ting in  readiness  to  play  the  role  of  an 
innocent  bystander. — New  York  Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 

Somebody  has  figured  out  that  the 
new  National  party  is  the  twenty- 
third  "third  party,"  but  you  can  not 
scare  it  that  way. — Boston  Herald. 

Bolshevik  death-penalties  for  bur- 
glary seem  to  be  inspired  by  hatred  of 
ttie  competitive  system  in  industry 
under  Bolshevik  auspices. — New  York 
World. 

The  star  humorist  of  George  Creel's 
staff  touches  high-water  mark  when 
lie  assures  us  that  Secretary  Baker  has 
gone  abroad  "to  speed  up  the  Allies." 
— Boston  Herald. 

Isn't  it  remarkable  how  far  into 
Russia  the  Germans  are  being  carried 
by  this  deplorable  war  of  self-defense 
wiiich  their  enemies  forced  on  them? — ■ 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Prophecies  that  the  war  will  last 
three  years  longer  hold  out  hope  that 
by  that  time  all  German  propaganda 
will  have  been  eliminated  from  Ameri- 
can text-books.  —  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 

"Dangerous,  undemocratic,  un- 
American,  and  autocratic  doctrine,"  is 
the  way  La  Follette  refers  to  the  mea- 
sure which  gives  the  President  power 
to  prosecute  the  war.  Oh,  for  that 
gentle,  humane  rule  of  brotherly  love 
— Prussianism! — New  York  World. 


Scandinavian  countries  is  about 


i  of  peace  is  for  the  other  fellow 
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— Murphy  in  the  New  York  American 


Japan  is  probably  afraid  that  the  Russians  will  relreat  across  her  border. 
— Atlanta  Journal. 

"A   mess  of  Russians  left  us.  but  of  late." — "Love's  Labour's  Lost;" 

Mess  is  the  word,  now  as  then. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
extra  hour  of  daylight? — New  York  Sun. 

Sometimes  it  looks  as  if  the  Bolshe- 
vik Government  has  adopted  delirium 
tremens  as  its  national  policy. — Dallas 

News. 

The  "ideal  generals"  whom  the 
Kaiser  praised  for  the  "great  victories" 
in  Russia  are  obviously  Lenine  and 
Trotzky. — Boston  Herald. 

The  way  Russia  is  now  situated  she 
does  not  need  a  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  All  she  needs  is  a  German  in- 
terpreter.—Rochester  Post-Express. 

Kixdxess  pays.  "Boiled  potatoes," 
says  an  authority  on  culinary  mat- 
ters, "are  ever  so  much  better  if  they 
are  gently  boiled." — New  York  Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 

The  Germans  have  put  one  over  on 
Luther  Burbank,  for  they  handed  the 
Russians  a  perfectly  good  olive-branch 
bearing  ftdl-grown  lemons. — Hickory 
(X.  C.)  Record. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  opposed  to  the  Japa- 
nese plan  for  sending  troops  into  Si- 
beria. On  the  other  hand,  there  arc 
a  number  of  arguments  against  the 
project. — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

The  Bolshevik  Government  looked 
for  the  German  proletariat  to  help 
them,  but  unfortunately  the  proletariat 
arrived  in  uniform  and  in  a  high  state 
of  discipline. — Chicago  Herald. 

Roumaxia  has  ceded  wide  territories 
to  Germany  in  a  peace  agreement.  It 
is  a  hard  matter  to  tell  just  now  which 
war  Germany  is  fighting — the  one  "for 
the  liberation  of  small  peoples  "  or  tin- 
one  "solely  for  the  defense  of  the 
Fatherland." — Kansas  City  Times. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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why  tin;  gkkmans  di;lvu;i)  ink  sphi\<;  offensive 


THAT  LATE  DRIVE  en  the  Western  front  is  nol  going 
to  prose  i  he  decisive  moment  of  the  war,  Bay  the  French 
critics,  for  the  deoision  baa  passed  to  the  Allies  through 
Germany's  decline  in  man-power  and  morale.  Before  the 
New  Year  came  in.  mosl  of  the  French  critics  were  oonvinoed 
thai  the  Germans  would  at- 
tack in  force  on  the  Western 
front  earlj  in  January .  For 
oxample,  Mr.  Henri  Bidou,  writ- 
ing in  the  Paris  Journal  on 
I '. . .  mber  21,  considered  t  hat  if 
the  Germans  did  not  take  the 
initiative  earl}  iii  the  spring  of 
i  In-  \  ear  the  power  of  decision 

would     pass    to    the    Allies.      He 

wrote 


"  1 1  i-  certain  that   the  enemj 
has  great    interest    in   delivering 

a  victorious  offensive-  early  in 
1918,  if    he    hopes     that    he    may 

thereby  prevent  the  Allies  them- 
selves from  attacking.  The 
Germans,  in  fact,  believe  that 
the  United  states  will  come  into 
line  early  in  the  spring  with  a 
considerable  number  of  div  isions. 
and  thej  regard  this  help  at  it- 
proper  value,  which  is  consider- 
able. Their  game,  therefore,  is 
not  to  wait  for  the  blow  to 
lie  delivered,  and  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  at  tack  first.      In  other 


I'll  \  T    i   NIQ1  K    VMERIC  \  \     \KMY. 

II  nun    just   "out  "t         Listen.  Bill!    Sounds  like  ole  Fritz  coniin' 
over  in  the  mud— Squish,  Bquash,  Squish,  squash." 
Bill — "That's  orl  right — that's  only    the   Americana  farther  up 


than  it  was  last  year.     How  difficult  the  situation  was  must  l>< 
gaged  from  the  faot   that   we  had  to  restore  calm  in  the  Ea  t 

and   defeat    Italy   in  tin-  South.      Hut    now    v\<     ,i>      trongcr  than 

the  enemy  both  as  regards  men,  material,  aerial  forces,  tank-. 
Everything,  in  fact,  of  which  be  boasted  is  standing  in  readim 
on  our  side  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

"  If    the    enemy     w  i-ln  ■-     to    at- 
tack  now  ,  let  him  do  SO        He  will 

tind  us  read]  ,     If  t  he  enemj  <l 

not    want    peace,  he    w  ill    ha\  e  to 
fight,  ami  tin-  fight  will,  of  OOU1 
he  the   mosl    tremendous  of  the 

whole    war.      With  God's   aid    we 

will  obtain  a  < terman  peace,  not 

a  doubtful  peace." 

French  observers  consider  that 

these  Heavenly  Twins  of  war 
can  only  afford  to  lo-e  three 
hundred  thousand  men  if  they 
are  absolutely  certain  of  a  vic- 
tory, and  from  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  lost  live  hundred  thou- 
sand  men  before  Verdun,  they 
think  that  t  he  unwonted  German 
economy  in  reducing  the  figure 
to  three  hundred  thousand  proves 
that  there  i-  an  embarrassing 
shortage  of  men.  The  Paris 
Excelsior  goes  into  the  question 
of  German  figures,  and  says: 


a-chewin'  their  gum-rations. 


words,   to  act    on  the  defensive  by   launching  an  offensive." 

The  Germans  have  made  a  tardy  thrust,  but  the  fact  that 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  passed  without  a  sign  from 
the  Germans  the  French  attribute  to  a  slump  in  the  morale 
of  the  German  Army.  This  opinion  is  home  out  by  a  signifi- 
cant admission  in  the  Berlin  hokal  Anzeiger,  which,  in  the  midst 
of  a   fire-eating  article,   incautiously  remarked: 

"It  would  he  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  facts  to  say  that  Ger- 
many's nerves  have  remained  strong.  We  all  know  that  En- 
gland's war  of  starvation  has  had  at  least  one  BUCeesS  that  of 
weakening  the  nerves  of  a  great  portion  of  our  people.  It 
matters  now  more  than  ever  to  keep"  our  nerve.  A  great  col- 
lapse of  the  Entente  is  coming.  A  kaleidoscopic-  change  of  lure 
and  menace  has  already  begun." 

Not  only  was  tin  question  of  morale  an  important  factor  in  the 
delay,  l>ut  there  seems  little  doubt  that  Germany's  man-power 
i-  not  all  that  her  militarv  leaders  would  wish.  Field-Marshal 
von  Hindenburg  has  stated  that  the  Allies'  "unresponsive 
attitude"  toward  (iermatn  's  peace  intentions  render  an  otl'ensiv  e 

imperative,  and  Prussia's  latest  "blood  and  iron"  darling  has 
staled  that  he  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  three  hundred  thousand 
men    on    the   Western    front.      At    the    same    time.    General    von 

Ludendorff , who  plays Tweedledee  to  General  von  Hindenburg's 
Tweedledum,  in  an  interview  in  the  Kolnische  Volkszeitung, 
b  bitterly  pained  because  the  Allies  are  unresponsive.  What 
he  would  like  would  be  for  the  Allies  to  attack  in  force  all  along 
tin- line,  and  he  intimates  that  the  Germans  will  wait  for  the 
Allies  to  force  a  decision.      In   his  interview    he  stated: 


—London  Opinio,,.  --At    the   outbreak  of   the  war 

Germany  had  about  ten  million 
men  at  her  disposal.  From  this  total,  if  we  subtract  those  who 
have  been  discharged  or  who  are  in  foreign  countries,  it  may  be 
estimated  that  there  wire  I ;..">( X),000  ready  for  mobilization. 
From  August,  1914,  till  October,  1917,  six  new  classes  (1914, 
191."),  191fi,  1917.  1918,  1919)  had  been  called  to  the  colors. 
This  makes  a  total  of  2,500,000,  which  must  be  added  to  the 
(>,.->00,000  which  were  ready  in  1914. 

"Furthermore,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  many 
of  those  who  at  first  had  been  discharged  were  later  drafted. 
we  mav  frankly  assume  that  Germany  had  altogether  at  her 
disposal   10,500,000  men. 

"As  to  German  Losses,  the  most  moderate  estimates  place 
these  at  four  million.  In  addition  there  are  about  a  million 
soldiers  in  the  interior  wounded  men  under  treatment,  guards 
of  railroads,  bridges,  prisoner-,  etc.).  This  leaves  a  total  of 
.").".( K),(XK)  that  can  be  employed  at  the  front. 

"The  Germans  have  lost  on  the  average  1  .JOO.OOO  men  per 
year,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  similar  figure  will  be  reached 
in  1918.  A  great  army  like  that  of  Germany  can  not  exist 
without  spare  troops,  and  in  order  to  lie  able  to  continue  the 
struggle  a  year  longer,  Germany  must  have  a  reserve  of  at  !• 
'_', 000,000,  and  these  she  certainly  has  not  got." 

Another  Paris  paper,  L'QSuvre,  gives  us  perhaps  the  most 
significant  reason  for  Germany's  unwonted  tardiness  this  spring, 
and  that  is  that  only  a  certain  success,  an  absolute  victory, 
would  justify  a  real  big  drive  on  Germany's  pari  under  the 
present  conditions.  This  is  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Hano- 
taux.  the  distinguished  French  statesman,  who  founds  his  argu- 
ment on  the  opinions  of  that  undoubted  military  expert, 
Lieutenant-General  Baron  Mm  Freytag-Loringhoven.  In  his 
book  on  "Lessons  <>(  the  World  War."  Baron  von  Freytag  dis- 
cusses conditions  on  the  Western  front  and  says  that  Germany 
must  break  through.      To  do  so,  he  remark 


"Our  front  in  the  West  is  now  much  more  favorable  for  us  "The  first  requirement  for  success  is  superiority  in  morale 


■i    ;»! 
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<>ii  the  pari  of  the  assailer,  and 
in  attack   proportionate  to   the  effleaoj    o!   his  arm        I  p   •<< 
the  present   we  have  do<  gone  to  the  bottom  of  \\\i-  necessity, 
tor  we  have  not   t" « - 1 1   Like  using  them  means  on   the  Western 
front  up  to  a  point  w  hieh  means  buoo< 

The  enemy  une  roust  be  broken  on  a  front  large  enough  bo 
i  I  Kit  reserves  pan  be  pushed  in  to  widen  the  break.     The  reserves 


NOT   SUCH   FOOLS   AS   THEY  LOOK! 

HiN'DENBUiu;— '  "Well.  I  know  you  are  starving,  but  if  you  hold 
00  a  bit  longer  our  friends  in  England  will  shortly  arrange  a  gen- 
eral strike  and  dun  we  shall  gain  the  victory." 

Hungry  Skeptics  (in  chorus) — "  Is  this  another  ftrst-of-April  stunt'/" 
'[***  Jlindcuburg  has  promised  to  be  in  Paris  bij  April  1.} 

— Passing  Show  (London). 

must  be  at  hand  and  the  enemy  must  be  prevented  from  uniting 
his  two  broken  ends. 

"An  operation  of  this  importance  ean  only  be  undertaken  if 
there  is  the  certainty  of  a  decisive  success." 

Mr.  Hanotaux  thus  comments: 

"The  question  thus  put  is  unfolded  in  all  its  proportions, 
both  strategic  and  political.  For  these  are  the  responsibilities 
of  the  German  General  Staff  not  only  to  the  Emperor  but  to  the 
German  people.  They  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  dynasty 
itself.  To  massacre  half  a  million  men  and  not  obtain  a  decisive 
victory  would  mean  to  lose  at  the  same  time  the  war  and  peace. 
Consequently  militarism  and  imperialism  would  at  the  same  time 
play  their  last  card.  A  second  Verdun  would  be  the  end  of  both. 
If  they  try  once  more  the  result  will  be  the  same,  but  the  conse- 
quences this  time  will  follow  swiftly.    They  are  the  prey  of  fate." 

An  official  dispatch  from  France,  issued  by  the  Government 
at  Washington,  states  that  offensives  in  the  West  may  be  dis- 
counted and  that  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  are  talking  to 
keep  their  courage  up: 

"'Beneath  the  apparent  confidence  their  words  convey  one 
can  detect  anxiety.  They  know  that  on  the  West  they  will 
come  up  against  the  victorious  will  of  the  great  democracies 
of  the  world  more*  formidably  armed  and  determined  than 
ever.  Hindenburg  could  never  achieve  success  except  on  the 
East  front.  He  has  always  had  great  fear  of  the  disillusion 
which  the  West  has  in  reserve  for  him.  However,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Germans  are  carefully  concealing  their  plans  in  the 
hope  of  deceiving  their  adversaries  and  upsetting  public  opinion, 
but  whatever  happens  the  Allies  are  prepared  and  nothing  can 
surprize  them." 


AUSTRIA    SADDIvNhl)   BY   GERMAN 
VICTORIES 

DISPATCHES  SAT?   that   the  po— imism  in  Vienna   hai 
not  been  lifted  bj  the  great  German  expansion  to  the 
tward,    but     rather    inteu  ifled      This    mysteriou 
result  of  the  triumph  of  an  ally  becomes  clear  when  we  learn 
thai    Germany's    victories    have    inflated    the   egotism    of   the 
io,(MK),(XK)  Germanic  people  in  Austria  to  the  point  where  tl 
■1    inform  the  other  20,000,000  that  the}  propose  to  run  the 

Empire.      They    are    now    more    determined    than    ever    to    ride 

roughshod  over  their  fellow  citizens  of  Slavic  blood.  The 
clear  result  will  be  to  make  Austria  a  German  province.  The 
Westminster  Gazette  tells  us  that  owing  to  the  union  of  all  the 
non-Germanic  parties  in  the  Austrian  Reiohsrath,  the  Premier, 
Dr.  Seidler,  has  been  deprived  of  a  parliamentary  majority  and 
forced  to  resign,  yet  the  Emperor  Karl  could  not  accept  the 
resignation,  as  the  only  other  possible  government  would  l>c 
formed  by  an  antiwar  and  anti-German  group  of  statesmen 
taken  from  the  Slavic  subject  races.  In  this  situation  the 
Austrian  Germans  have  fell  it  necessary  to  reemphasize  their 
policy  and  to  this  end  have  held  conventions  at  Vienna,  <ir;it/., 
and  Villach,  to  put  their  aims  once  more  before  the  people.  The 
Villaeh  Slovenski  Narod  tells  us  what  happened  at  the  local 
meeting.  The  convention  exprest  its  thanks  to  the  Austrian 
and  the  German  armies  for  the  victories  so  far  attained  in  a 
resolution  which  concluded  with  these  cool  words: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  power  and  security  of  the  state, 
and,  above  all,  the  position  of  the  Germanic  people  in  Austria, 
are  menaced  not  only  by  external  enemies  but  by  internal  enemies 
as  well,  members  of  the  congress  express  their  firm  conviction 
that  a  strong  and  united  Austria  can  only  exist  if  the  Germanic 
party  continue  to  exert  the  preponderating  influence  in  the  state 
and  preserve  the  situation  which  now  actually  exists,  namely, 
that  the  Germanic  peoples  take  the  lead  in  all  questions  of 
external  and  internal  policy." 

The  congress  then  went  on  to  express  the  aims  of  the  Austrian 
Germans  with  regard  to  foreign  policy,  and  listed  them  under 
four  heads: 

"We  must  exploit  to  the  utmost  the  colossal  military  defeats 
which  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  enemy,  owing  to  the  enormous 
sacrifices  of  the  German  peoples.  Present  frontiers  must  be 
rectified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  our  future  development 
and  to  prevent  any  attacks  from  our  neighbors. 

"We  must  maintain  and  extend  the  close  union  which  exists 


Lloyd  George — 
jo  and  fetch  hiin." 


OH,  YES!    DO  IT! 

I'll  hang  the   Kaiser  with   this   halter.    General, 
— Kladderadalsch  ( Berlin) . 


between  us  and  the  German  Empire  in  economic  and  military 
matters. 

"We  must  aim  at  democratizing  foreign  policy. 

' '  We  must  resist  at  all  costs  and  in  the  most  absolute  fashion 
any  tendency  to  make  the  internal  affairs  of  Austria  the  subject 
of  a  discussion  by  any  peace  congress,  and  we  demand  that 
any  of  our  citizens  who  advocate  the  interference  by  foreign 
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states  in  our  internal  affaire  should  bt   considered  as  guilty  of 
high  treason  and  should  suffer  accordingly." 

As  far  as  internal  affairs  are  concerned,  the  congress  pa 
twelve  significant   resolutions  which  show  how  completely  the 
Austrian  Germans  are  under  the  domination  of  the  Ore-eaters  al 
Berlin.     The;  ran: 

"We   must    change   the   constitution   of  Austria    in   such   a 
manner  as  to  preserve  and  extend  the  Germanic  privileges.     The 
oat  ional  claims  of  t  he  '  termana 
hi    Austria    «>utrh t    to    have   an 
absolute  priority  !'<>r  the  good  of 

the  stale. 

"We  desire  the  separation  of 
<  iajioia  and  it-  incorporation  in 
.1  in  w  kingdom  of  Poland. 

"We  must  combal  to  the  limit 
the  demands  of  the  Bohemians 
t'>r  an  independent  state,  so  t hat 
we  may  assure  to  Germanism  an 
unassailable  position  as  regards 
the  surrounding  countries. 

"We  must  combat,  also  on 
principle,  in  those  matters  which 
concern  the  claims  of  the  Jugo- 
slavs, an>  plan  which  tends  to 
take  out  of  Germanic  control 
territory  over  which  the  routes 
leading  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  pass. 

"  We  must  enlarge  the  Gulf  of 

Trieste   and    create    at    Trieste    a 

naval  school  that  shall  be  really 
German. 

"We  must  introduce  t he  Ger- 
man language  as  the  sole  language 
of  the  Government. 

"We  must  stamp  out  at  all 
cost  those  '  Irredentist '  and  Jugo- 
slav plans  as  to  the  ultimate  des- 
tination of  Trieste,  tor  that  city 
is  the  sole  port  of  Germanism  in 
Middle  Europe. 

"We  must  resist  all  extensions 
of  the  present  regional  autono- 
mies, for,  even  as  they  exist  at 
present,  they  are  a  menace  to  the 
hegemony  of  Austria. 

"We  must  promote  to  the  ut- 
most the  national  alliances  between  the  Austrian  Germans  and 
the  Magyars  as  a  bulwark  against  the  audacious  claims  put 
forward  by  the  Bohemians  and  Jugo-Slavs  in  favor  of  their 
independence. 

"We  must   launch  the  most  enterprising   campaign  against 

the   economic    and    political    dominance     now    exercised    by    the 
•lews,  and 

"We  must  take  care  that  no  further  economic  favoritism  is 
shown  to  the  Slav  provinot  9  " 

The  more  radical  section  even  of  the  Germanic  population  of 
Austria  is  fretting  tired  of  the  extravagant  war-aims  of  the  Pan- 
Germans  of  Austria  and  their  colleagues  in  Berlin.  This  is 
very  noticeable  in  the  press  of  the  Social  Democrats,  who  refused 
to  he  muzzled.  For  example,  the  Vienna  Arbeiter  Zeitung 
bluntly  says  that  if  the  entire  world  is  arrayed  against  the 
Central  Empires  it  is  due  not,  as  the  Pan-Germans  claim,  to 
English  capitalism,  hut  to  German  imperialism: 

"Pan-Germans  have  done  everything  they  could  during  this 
war  to  excite  the  peoples  of  the  world  against  the  Central 
Empires.  They  have  represented  the  invasion  of  Belgium  as  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world:  they  have  laughed  at  the 
victims  of  the  Zeppelins  in  London:  they  have  laughed  at  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  torpedoings,  and  have  se1  out  in  advance 
the  details  of  indignities  to  he  practised  upon  the  civil  popula- 
tions of  the  invaded  countries.  \nd  after  all  this,  after  forcing 
the  world  into  war  against  us,  they  demand  victorious  peace. 

"But  we  have  no  need  of  conquests  on  the  Pan-German 
model.  We  want  moral  victories.  Now  is  the  time  to  achieve 
these  victories  and  show  the  world  that  the  Pan-Germans 
have  not  the  right  to  speak  for  the  German  and  Austrian 
people." 


T 


FAITHFl  L    AISTRI  V 

Germany — "Don"1  forget  ><>u  swore  to  be  faithful  to  me." 

Ai  si  hi  a — "Yes,  till  death,  and  it  seems  to  be  coming  pretty  soon." 

— Iberia  (Barcelona). 


JAPAN'S    PRESS    <)N    THE  SIBERIAN    MOVE 

HE  VEXED  mi  B8TI0N  or  Japanese  intervention  in 
Siberi  iting  the  pn  —  (,f  the  Mikado's  Empire,  and 

many   influential   Japanese  journals   urge   the 
vitalh    necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  Allies.     Moreover,  they 
argue,  a  Japanese  arm\  marching  west  along  'he  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  would  form  a  nucleus  around  which  "sane  Rut 

could  rail \   and  assist  in  saving  Russia  from  thl    German  mi  naee 

and  i he  ideal]  Another 

argument  is  that  a  German  ad- 
vance to  the  East  would  imperil 
t he  independi  cos  of  .la pan  her- 
self.    "  it  is  certain,"  the  Tokyo 

Yorodzu      exclaims,      "that      the 

Kaiser,  having  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying Russia,  is  now  concoct- 
ing sinister  designs  upon  the 
orient."  Even  the  Tokyo  I 
which  has  been  rather  apathetic 
toward  the  war,  Beams  to  be 
stirred  by  the  sudden  turn  which 
the  COUTSI  ate  has  taken  in 

Russia    and    Siberia.      When    we 

declared  an  embargo  upon  the 
exportation  of  steel  last   August, 

most  Japanese  journals  were  cen- 
soriously inclined  toward  US. 
But  now  that  they  are  impelled 
to  take  the  war  more  seriously, 
the  same  journals  seem  willing 
to  accept  without  complaint  the 
restriction  which  we  have  recently 
imposed  upon  our  imports. 

The  intensity  of  apprehension 
which  is  now  being  felt  in  Japan 
may  he  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing editorial  comment  in  the 
Tokvo  Yorodzu: 


"We  have  shipped  to  Russia 
$100,000,000  worth  of  arms  and 
munitions,  believing  that  they  would  be  used  to  check  and  defeat 
the  Germans.  Now  we  face  the  irony  of  seeing  those  very 
weapons  surrendered  by  the  Russians  to  the  Oermans,  in  wh< 
hands  they  will  he  eventually  employed  against   us! 

"The  German  peril  is  now  actually  at  our  gates.  It  is  re- 
ported, and  the  report  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  German 
prisoners  have  been  set  free  and  are  engaged  in  a  vigorous 
propaganda  for  the  furtherance  of  German  interests  in  Siberia. 
They  are  studying  the  Siberian  dialects,  a  knowledge  of  which 
will  he  very  useful  to  them  both  in  the  promotion  of  their  com- 
mercial interests  and  in  their  probable  warlike  preparations  in 
that  region." 

Interesting  news  appears  in  another  editorial  where  the  same 
journal  warns  the  Japanese  not  to  lend  ear  to  the  "insincere 
overtures"  of  the  officially  inspired  German  press  for  a  German- 
Japanese  alliance.     We  are  told: 

"Of  late  German   newspapers  have  been  casting  coquettish 

glances  toward  us.  They  have  virtually  invited  us  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  alliance  of  tin 
two  countries.  If  we  take  such  invitations  seriously  and  waver 
in  our  belief  in  the  cause  of  our  Allies,  we  shall  sign  our  own  death- 
warrant.  In  this  flirtation  of  the  German  press  we  see  the 
characteristic  diplomacy  by  dint  of  which  Germany  has  entrapt 
many  a  nation.  If  we  fail  to  take  notice  of  this  treacherous 
policy  our  fate  will  he  that  of  the  Russia  of  to-day. 

"Our  allies  have  more  than  once  evinced  apprehension  as  to 
our  attitude  toward  the  war,  because  of  the  apathy  shown  by  our 
press  towartl  their  war-aims.  Instead  of  trying  to  convince 
the  Allies  of  our  sincerity  and  our  firm  belief  in  their  just  ca 
some  of  our  contemporaries  have  been  writing  words  which 
may  readily  he  construed  as  unfriendly  toward  the  Allies.     It  is 


I    III        1.1(1    I  '  t  I    » 


•    :  ,   •  h;it  tln<  i>r.  >uld  be  more  discreet  in  i 

■  I  .   •     iev     "M  i  In-  * 

The  I  ■  as  well  as  th<  mphatic 

in  urging  the  Qovernmenl  to  aol  in  8ib<  ria,  and    b 

"  lr  this  deplorabli   Btate  in  Russia  and  Siberia  ia  permitted  to 
itinue  we  maj  wake  u|>  one  fine  morning  to  find  our  merchant 
[angered    bj   <  lerraan  Bubmarim 
oporating   from   a   base  al   Vladivostok,  and 
Zeppelin*    hovering    over    our    heads    and 
dropping  bombs  on  the  verj  eitj  of  Tokyo. 
It  may  seem  too  early  in  sound  such  alarm- 
iul   we  must  recognize  i hal   many 
of  our  people  are  now  seriously  thinking  of 
such  a  danger  likely  to  come  from  the  Ger- 
man advance  in  Siberia.     These  people  an 
clamoring  t<>  know  whal  our  Government  ia 
going  to  <lo  about  it . 

"Winn  the  war  broke  out  England,  b 
before  the  German  menace  became  imminent 
in  India,  Bent  troops  into  Persia.  Thai  was 
not  i > 1 1 1 >  a  wise  Btep,  but  a  necessary  mea- 
sure. Had  Britain  waited  until  the  German 
peril  became  a  reality  in  thai  direction,  the 
situation  would  have  taxed  lnr  energies 
more  heavily.  The  position  of  eastern 
Siberia  to-day  is  similar  to  that  of  India  and 
Persia  al  the  beginning  of  the  war.  lr  we 
delay  our  mobilization  in  Siberia,  our  task  of 
checkmating  the  ( Jen  nan  ad\  a  nee  in  that  re- 
gion would  become  infinitely  more  difficult." 

The  Tokyo  Jijishimpo  and  the  Tokyo 
Yorodzu  see  in  our  restriction  of  import 
trade  an  example  which  Japan  may  well 
emulate.  "This  new  American  measure," 
says  the  Jiji-shimpo,  "is  absolutely  justifi- 
able because  it  is  dictated  to  America  by 
tin-  exigency  of  the  war.  The  spirit  in  which 
it  has  been  adopted  and  i.s  being  carried  oul 
is  commendable  and  bespeaks  America's  far- 
sightedness and  her  loyally  to  the  principles 
for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting." 

A  sensible  Russian  view  of  the  situation 
is  given  by  the  lVtrograd  Ryetch,  which 
sav  s: 

"The  Allied  Towers  are  acting  with  the 
greatesl  caution  ami  circumspection.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  see  in  this  attitude 
only  evidence  of  competition  between  the 
Allies.  Undoubtedly  much  must  be  set 
down  to  very  reasonable  anxiety  lest 
Japanese  intervention  should  be  misunder- 
stood in  Russia  and  should-  make  a  painful 
impression  on  those  still  very  considerable 
sections  of  Russian  opinion  which  continue 
to  regard  the  fate  of  their  country  as  closely 
bound  up  with  the  policy  of  the  Entente 
Powers.  Xo  statesman  who  bears  the 
future  in  mind  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  this  impression. 

"  In  any  ease,  however  painful  it  may  be  for  our  amour  proprt , 
the  discussions  and  arguments  on  Japanese  intervention  are 
further  proof  of  the  profound  political  and  international  fall  and 
humiliation  of  Russia.  The  truth  must  be  faced  —in  the  next 
period  of  Russia's  history  the  State  that  survives  the  Bolshevist 
regime  will  be  not  so  much  an  independent  factor  in  interna- 
tional politics  as  an  arena  for  collisions  and  conflict  of  various 
foreign  Powers. 

"The  Utopian  internationalism  of  the  groups  who  have 
gained  hold  on  our  ignorant  and  politically  undeveloped  masses 
is  bearing  fruit;  Russia,  crippled  and  exhausted,  is  confronted 
with  the  danger  of  being  completely  internationalized;  that  is 
to  say,  of  becoming  the  prey  of  international  iniperialism,  which 
the  communists  of  the  Smolny  Institute  have  proved  incapable 
of  exploding  and  abolishing.  But  this  by  no  means  implies 
that  Russia  can  no  longer  have  a  foreign  policy.  Foreign  in- 
fluences will  play  a  greater  part  than  hitherto  in  Russian  polities. 
The  practical  politician  must  study  these  influences  and  turn 
them  to  the  benefit  of  his  country." 
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A   VIRULENT  HATER. 

Duke  Ernst  G  tint  her  of  Schlesvvig- 
Holstein  is  the  brother  of  the  Ger- 
man Empress.  He  exceeds  even  the 
traditional  fishwives  of  Billingsgate 
in  his  language  when  he  denounces 
our  President.  Even  in  Germany  his 
reputation  is  not  of  the  best. 


\TK-S<)\<;S   and    mi-cellaneou-    eUTSeS,    \>\u,    and    little, 

have  been  showered  upon  our  alfies  b_\    •  Pom, 

Dick,  and  Harry  in  the  hysterical  realm  of  William  ll. 
until  they  aren't  worth  printing  here  an}    mure,  with  paper 
it-  presanl  price.     To  print  this  one  page  requires  six  tons  of 

per,  and   only  a  strafe  of    the  lir>t    order  is 
worth  it.      We  are  afforded  one,  however,  by 

no  loss  a  royal  personage  than  the  rXaia 
brother-in-law,    who  has  looked  all   around 
the  horizon  to  discover  some  one  big  enough 

U)    shool    at,    and    has    picked    the    American 

President,    perhaps   after   reading    in    some 

of  our  Republican  papers  that  he  is  the 
most    powerful  autocrat  in  t  he  world.      Duke 

Ernst  Giinl  her  of  Bchleswig-Holstein,  brother 

of  I  he  <  iennan  Empress,  takes  his  title  from  a 

province  richly  suggestive  of  Prussian  rapac- 
ity, but,  forgetting  all  that,  he  has  the  cool 
assurance  to  contribute  an  article  on  "Ameri- 
can Morality"  to  the  Berlin  Nord  und  Sud,  a 
periodical  edited  by  the  ferocious  Dr.  Ludwig 
Stein,  and  the  Duke  outdoes  even  that  artist 
in  hate  in  his  virulence.      He  remarks: 


"This  President  dares  to  express  his  moral 
indignation  about  German  conditions  and  to 
speak  of  the  influence  which  the  German 
monarchy  exercises  on  other  peoples.  The 
most  superficial  knowledge  of  American  con- 
ditions teaches  one  that  Russia  is  the  only 
country  where  corruption  is  on  a  par  with 
the  corruption  in  America.  The  American 
money  magnate  is  without  shame.  Every 
one  of  them  has  his  two  Senators  and  several 
members  of  Congress  in  his  pocket.  Noth- 
ing is  thought  of  this,  it  is  so  usual.  .Mr. 
Wilson  knows  all  about  it,  and  yet  he  has 
the  lace  to  castigate  us.  Every  official  in 
Germany  is  able  to  show  the  white  waistcoat 
of  a  blameless  life. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  a  thousand 
American  citizens  has  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  German  Constitution  or  he  would 
know  that  the  Imperial  suffrage  is  more 
democratic  than  that  of  America  and  that 
the  Reichstag  is  not  hampered  by  a  Senate. 
Under  these  circumstances  how  dare  the 
President  pose  before  Germany  as  a  leader 
of  democracy  and  a  moral  preacher'.'  Were 
he  not  the  leader  of  so  huge  a  count r\ 
we  might  regard  him  as  just  a  political 
mountebank." 


After  having  thus  strafed    the  President, 
this  Ducal  Pecksniff  gravely  informs  us  that 
hate  is  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  not  only  to 
his,  but  to  that  of  all  the  noble  German  people.     He  proceeds: 

We  Germans  do  not  hate  like  the  Latin  races.  Hate  is 
foreign  to  our  nature,  but  I  am  sure  that  were  a  referendum  of 
the  German  people  taken  to-day  as  to  the  man  they  most 
detest,  there  would  be  a  unanimous  vote  for  President  Wilson. 
Not  because  by  his  supply  of  munitions  to  our  enemies  he  has 
occasioned  the  loss  of  so  many  of  our  soldiers'  lives,  not  because 
he  has  made  an  unjust  war  against  us,  but  because  of  his  Phari- 
saism, because  of  his  unctuous  indignation,  which  is  so  contrary 
to  his  actual  deeds.  He  might  have  kept  the  peace  of  the 
world,  but  instead  of  that  he  allowed  himself  to  become  the 
creature  of  the  Morgan  trusts.  He  succumbed  to  plutocratic 
influences  in  their  most  frightful  form." 

Duke  Ernst  Gunther  was  born  in  1863  and  is  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Kaiser's  wife.  He  is  "Heir  to  Norway,  Duke  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Count  of  Storman  and  the  Ditmarshes, 
and  Duke  of  Oldenburg."  In  1904  he  claimed  the  grand-ducal 
throne  of  Oldenburg,  but  his  claim  was  not  admitted. 


[ 


SCIENCE  -AND  -INVENTION 


] 


DOES  POVEim    KILL   babies? 


THE  BELIEF  thai  high  infant  mortality  in  slums  is 
due  to  poverty  is  oombated  bj  The  Journal  of  Heredity 
(Washington).  Povertj  and  its  attendant  evils,  the 
writer  asserts,  arc  rattier  due  io  inherenl  mental  and  physioal 
defects,  while  infant  mortality  is  fundamentally  a  problem 
ol  eugenics.  This  opinion  is  elicited  by  a  reoenl  study,  pub- 
lished by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  dealing  with  infant  mortality  in  Manchester, 
X.  II.,  a  manufacturing  eity  Whose  claim  to  fame  is  that  of 
every  thousand  babies  193  die  before  their  flrsl  year  has  closed, 

where  the  average  of  such  d. -at  lis  over  the  United  State-  is  [24, 
and   in   many  cities  they  arc  as  low  as    KM).      The  conclusion  of 

this  study  that  the  high  mortality -here  i-  a  result  of  poverty  i- 
i  ded  by  the  writer  as  unwarranted. 
We  are  asked  to  compare  the  death-rate  under  had  environ- 
mental  conditions  with   that 
under   good    condition.-.     For 
instance,  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren   in    royal    families  may 
not   seem   ideal   in  our  demo- 
cratic eyes,  but  the   parents 
arc   not    overworked  or   un- 
derpaid, and    the    babies   do 
not  suffer  from  had  housing, 

cheap  food,  and  lack  of  care. 
What  do  we  know  about  in- 
fant mortality  in  palaces? 
The    Lest    available    figures, 

compiled  by  A.  Ploetz,  classify  the  deaths  of  3,210  children  un- 
der five  years  of  age  and  correlate  them  with  the  ages  of  the 
death  of  each  child's  father.  From  the  table,  reprinted  above, 
the  writer  we  quote  draws  the  conclusion  that  since  longevity  in 
general  is  a  matter  of  vitality,  "there  is  a  low  death-rate  among 
children  who  inherited  sound  constitutions;  there  is  a  high  death- 
rate  among  children  who  inherited  weak  constitutions;  and  in 
the  latter  case  this  inherited  handicap  can  not  be  removed  by 
the  best   possible  environment."     lb    proceeds: 

"If  the  interpretation   here  uiveii  i>  correct,   the  conclusion  is 

ine\  itable  that  child  mortality  is  primarily  a  problem  of  eugenics, 

and  thai  all  other  factor-  are  secondary.  There  is  found  to  be 
no  warrant  for  the  statement,  so  often  repeated  in  one  form  or 
another,  that  'the  fundamental  cause  of  the  excessive  rate  of 
infant  mortality  in  industrial  communities  is  povertj  .  inadequate 
incomes,  and  low  standard-  of  living.'  Royalty  and  its  princelj 
relatives  are   not  characterized  by  a  low  standard  of  living,  and 

vet  the  child  mortality  among  them  is  vcr.v  high  somewhere 
around  4(K)  per  l,(KK),  in  cases  where  a  parent  died  young.  If 
povertj  is  responsible  in  the  one  case,  it  must  be  in  the  other — 

which  is  absurd.  Or  else  the  logical  absurdity  is  involved  of 
inventing  one  cause  to  explain  an  effect  to-day  and  a  wholly 
different  cause  to  explain  the  same  effect  to-niorrow.  This  is 
unjustifiable  in  any  case,  and  it  i-  particularly  so  when  the  single 
cause  that  explains  both  oases  is  so  evident.     If  weak  heredity 

causes  high  mortality  in  the  royal  families,  why,  similarly,  can 
not  weak  heredity  cause  high  infant  mortality  in  the  industrial 
communities?  1  believe  it  do.-,  and  that  the  inadequate  in- 
come and  low  standard  of  living  are  largely  the  consequences  of 
inferior  heredity,  mental  as  well  as  physical. 

"The  careful  investigation  of  Mary  Heeton  and  Karl  Pearson, 
with  altogether  different  material,  fully  confirms  the  results  of 
Dr.  Ploet/.'s  study,  and  leaves" no  room  for*doubt  that  the  mor- 
tality among  children  is  largely  dependent  on  their  inheritance. 
If  the  parents  have  inherently  weak  constitutions,  or  minds,  no 
measures  known  to  science  can  endow  their  children  with  strong 
physique  and  mentality." 


LBNGTH   OF    LIFE   OF    FATHERS    \\1>  CHILI)   MORTALITY 

OF  THEIR   CHILDREN    IN    ROTAX  AND    PRINCELY 

FAMILIES.      PLOETZ'S   DATA 
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1904 
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1909. 

1910. 

191  1  . 

1912. 
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If  the  infant-mortality  problem  is  to  bt  solved  otherwi  • 

by  emotion  and  rhetoric,  it  must  be  recognized,  the  writer  be- 

lieves,    that    sanitation   and    hygiene   can    not    lake    the    place   of 

eugenic-  ,iuv  more  than  eugenic-  .-an  dispense  with  sanitation 

and  hygi<  u<       Death-rate  in  childhood,  he  says,  is  largel 

live,  and  the  most  effective  way  to  oul  it  down  i-  to  endow  th-- 

children    with    better  constitutions.      This   can    not    be   done   bj 

swatting  the  fly,  abolishing*  the  midwife,   sterilizing  the  mill. 
nor  bv   any  of  the  other  pa:  sometime*   proposed.     He 

on: 

"But,  it    may   be  objected,  this  discussion    ignore-   the  actual 
facts.      Statistics   show     that    infant-mortality    campaign-    hi 
consistently  produced  reduction- in  the  death-rate.      The  figures 
for  New  York,  which  could  be  matched  in  dozens  of  other  cities, 
show  that  the  number  of  deaths  per  1 ,000  birt  bs,  in  the  tir.-t  year  of 

life,  litis -teadilv  declined  since 
a     determined     campaign    to 

'  Save  i  he  Babies'  was  started : 

181 

i  .'.J 

159 

L53 

I  1! 

128 

12t) 

12.:. 

112 

105 

102 



Tlies,    figures,  it   is  admit- 
ted, have  an  impressive  look. 
But  they  prov  e  only  that  "it 
is  possible  to  keep  a  lot  of  children  alive  who  would  otherwise 
have  died    in   the    firsl    few   months  of   life."      But    the  twofold 
ultimate   consequences  are  held  to  confirm  our  writer's  theory: 

"  I.  Many  of  those  w  ho  are  doomed  by  heredity  to  a  selective 
death,  but  are  kept  alive  through  the  firsl  year,  die  in  the  second 
or  third  or  fourth  year.  They  must  die  sooner  or  later;  they 
have  not  inherited  sufficient  resistance  to  survive  more  than  a 
limited  time.  If  they  are  by  a  great  effort  carried  through  the 
first  year,  it  is  only  to  die  in  the  next.  This  is  a  statement  rarely 
observed  in  the  propaganda  of  the  infant-mortality  movement; 
and  it  is  perhaps  a  disconcerting  one.  It  can  only  be  proved  by 
refined  statistical  nut  hods,  but  several  independent  determina- 
tions lease  no  doubt  as  to  the  fad.  Nature  i-  weeding  out  the 
weaklings,  and  in  proportion  to  the  stringency  with  which  she 
weeds  them  out  at  the  start  there  are  fewer  weaklings  left  to 
die  in  succeeding  years.  To  put  the  fact-  in  the  form  of  a  truism, 
part  of  the  children  born  in  any  district  in  a  given  year  are 
doomed  by  heredity  to  an  early  death;  and  if  they  die  in  one  year 
they  will  not  be  alive  to  die  in  the  succeeding  year,  and 
rtrxu.  Of  course,  there  are  in  addition  infant  deaths  which 
not  selective  and  which  if  prevented  would  have  I  lie  infant  with 

as  good  a  chance  a-  anj  to  live. 

"  In  the  lighl  of  these  researches,  one  must  conclude  thai  bab.v  - 
saving  campaigns  accomplish  less  than  is  thought;  that  the  sup- 
posed  gain  is  to  some  extent  temporary  and  illusory. 

'"J.  There  is  still  another  consequence.  If  the  gain  is  1>. 
great  exertions  made  more  than  temporary;  if  the  baby  who 
would  otherwise  have  died  iii  the  firsl  months  is  brought  to  adult 
life  and  reproduction,  it  means  in  many  ra  .is  the  dissemination 
of  another  strain  of  weak  heredity,  which  the  bloody  hand  of 
natural  selection  would  have  cut  off  ruthlessly  .in  the  interests  of 
race  betterment.  In  so  far.  then,  as  the  infant-mortality  move- 
ment is  not  futile,  it  is,  from  a  strict  biological  view-point,  often 
detrimental  to  the  future  of  the  race. 

"Do  we,   then,   discourage  all  attempts  to   stive    the  bat 
Do  we  leave  them  all  to  natural  selection.'      Do  we  adopt  the 
'better-dead'  gospel? 

"Unqualifiedly,  no!     The  sacrifice  of  the  finer  human  feelings, 
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which  would  aooompany  any  such  course,  would  be  a  greater 
loss  to  the  race  than  is  the  eugenic  loss  Prom  the  perpetuation  of 
weak  strains  of  heredity.  The  abolition  of  altruistic  and  humani- 
tarian sentiment  tor  the  purpose  of  race  betterment  would  ulti- 
mately defeat  its  own  end  by  making  race  betterment  impossible. 
'  Bui  there  is  only  one  fundamentally  effective  and  permanent 
way  of  reducing  infant  mortality — namely,  by  starting  the 
babies  in  life  with  good  heredity." 


A   HERD   OF   ALBINO   DEER 

HOW  A  LI  KRD  of  albino  white-tailed  deer  is  being  formed 
'on  Grand  island,  in  Lake  Superior,  is  told  in  Forest 
and  Stream  (New  York,  March),  by  George  Shiras,  3d, 
of  the  governing  board  of  that  publication.  Grand  Island,  which 
lies  athwart  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  few  deep  bays  on  the 
south  shore  of  our  greatest  lake,  is  by  reason  of  its  isolation  a 
natural  game  preserve.  It  has  been  saved  from  the  lumber- 
man's ax,  curiously  enough,  by  becoming  the  property  of  a 
great  mining  and  lumber  corporation.  Instead  of  cutting  off 
all  the  timber,  this  company  has  used  the  island  in  an  effort  to 

protect   the  native  wild  game  of  the  region      

and  also  to  introduce  new  species.  Among 
the  wild  creatures  brought  in  were  moose, 
elk,  caribou,  black-tail  deer,  and  antelope, 
besides  birds.  The  native  white-tail,  how- 
ever, lias  held  its  own  in  the  island  against 
all  outsiders  except  the  elk;  and  it  has  not 
only  thriven,  but  incidentally  has  given  rise 
to  the  interesting  development  described  by 
Mr.  Shiras.     He  writes: 

"One  of  the  fundamental  characteristics 
of  the  Michigan  deer  has  been  the  general 
uniformity  in  physical  appearance,  for,  tho 
more  deer  have  been  killed  in  Michigan  the 
past  forty  years  than  the  aggregate  elsewhere, 
there  are  very  few  freaks  in  antlers  or  ex- 
tremes in  weight,  while  albinism  has  been 
extremely  rare. 

"Only  once,  in  the  long  period  that  I  hare 
hunted  or  photographed  these  animals  in  this 
region,  have  1  seen  an  albino,  and  that  one 
lingered  for  a  year  and  a  half  about  my  camp, 
which  is  situated  midway  between  Marquette 


and  Grand  Island,     Bigns  were  put  up  in  the 

hlx.rhood     leading:       'Do     not      -hoot      tin 

white  deer  it  will  bring  you  had  luck.'  15m 
tho  the  tir-t  pari    of  the  appeal   stayed   the 

hand   of  the  iportsman,  and  the  latter  that  of 

most  pot-hunters,  it  was  finallj  killed  bj  an 
unsuperstitioiu  homesteader,  and  the  hereto- 
fore unsuccessful  efforts  to  photograph  it 
naturalh  came  to  an  end. 

"Some   eight    years   ago  word   came    that    .. 

line  albino  buck  had  been  frequently  seen  on 
Grand  Island  and  that  it  came  to  a  little  pond 

on  the  easterly  part  of  the  island.  Taking  a 
camping  out  lit,  a  canoe,  and  my  guide,  several 
days  and  nights  were  spent  watching  the  pond, 
and  altho  other  deer  came  during  the  day,  or 
we're  seen  under  the  jack-light,  the  while  buck 
did    not   appear. 

"The  next  year  the  quest  was  no  more  suc- 
cessful, and  when  1  beard  that  on  the  opening 
of  the  season  the  buck  had  been  killed  by  a 
lumberjack,  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  body  had  been  shipped  to  a  taxidermist 
In  Detroit,  preparatory  to  being  added  to  the 
little  museum  of  the  island  hotel.  .  .  .  Feeling 
quite  confident  from  the  age  of  this  buck 
that  white  descendants  would  sometimes  be 
found  on  the  island,  a  very  careful  watch 
was  maintained  throughout  the  island. 

"About  the  middle  of  June,  1916,  a  white 
fawn  only  a  few  days  old  was  discovered  in  a 
thicket  and  brought  to  the  hotel.  Here,  with 
careful  attention  and  in  the  company  of  another  fawn,  it 
grew  rapidly.  During  the  earlier  months  this  fawn  had  Un- 
usual row  of  white  spots  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  altho 
there  was  no  difference  between  these  and  the  body  color,  they 
were  conspicuous  in  the  same  way  that  satin  needlework  in  a 
single  color  may  carry  a  varied  pattern.  Shortly  after  this,  a 
good-sized  albino  buck  was  noticed  loitering  about  the  box-traps 
set  for  capturing  deer  that  were  to  be  shipped  away,  and  with 
little  effort  it  was  trapt,  and  placed  in  a  smaller  range  with 
half  a  dozen  ordinary  does.  In  June,  1917,  one  of  these  does 
bore  an  albino  doe  fawn,  which  lacked,  however,  the  brocaded 
white  spots  which  characterized  the  previous  one. 

"By  this  time  the  first  fawn  had  become  a  yearling  and  was 
placed  in  the  same  enclosure.  Last  fall  I  learned  from  a  member 
of  the  Michigan  Sportsmen's  Association  that  there  was  a 
yearling  albino  doe  at  the  State  Game  Farm,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
it  was  safely  transported  to  Grand  Island,  where  such  an  addi- 
tion, in  new  blood,  will  prove  of  undoubted  value.  With  the 
three  white  does,  a  white  buck,  and  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
other  does,  the  ensuing  spring  should  tell  the  story  of  this  effort. 
"It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  original  buck  weighed 
about  150  pounds  and  possest  a  rather  extraordinary  set  of 
antlers,  spreading  twenty-six  inches,  with  terminal  points  much 
farther  apart  than  any  I  have  ever  seen.  The  velvet  on  the 
antlers   of   both   bucks'  was   snow-white,   giving   them   a  most 
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Btatueaque  appearance  amid  the  green 
foliage  of  the  forest.    Tl*  of  the 

three  native  albinos  are  a  very  light 
gray-blue, while  the  doe  baa  tin-  usual 
red  eyeballs. 

"W'liil.  the  writer  baa  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  offspring  of  albinos 

were  usually  white  and  on  and  alter  the 

third  generation  uniformly  so,  following 
the  rule  in  silver  and  black  foxes,  Dr. 
James  (i.  Needham,  Professor  of  Biology 

at    Cornell,    writes:     -1    would    siy    that 

full  albinos  of  both  sexes  should  breed 

inn-    from    the  first,  albinism  being,  in 

far    as    known    to    me,   a    purely    iv- 

aive    character     among    mammals.' 

Such  assurance,  then  tore,  makes  the 
problem    less   difficult,    and,  in   the  ah- 

■■■  of  accident  or  disease,  there  should 

m  be  a  permanent  herd  of  these  in- 
teresting animals.  There  are  many 
nature-lovers  who  are  vitally  interested 

in  the  efforts  of  science  to  produce  and  perpetuate  new  variants 
of  existing  species  who  will  he  gratified  to  know   that  as  time 

on  specimens  of  this  new  and  beautiful   phase  of  the  white- 
tail  will  find  representation  in  our  zoological  park 


ELECTRIFIED    GOVERN  MINT    RAILWAYS 

ELECTRIFICATION  MUST  COME  if  Government 
control  of  the  railroads  is  to  last  more  than  a  very 
short  time.  We  are  assured  by  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  Electric  Railway  Journal  (New 
N  oik  |  that  this  is  an  undoubted 
fact.  The  pen-stroke  with  which  our 
Government  took  over  the  steam  roads, 
he  Bays,   broughl  "within  the  range   of 

almost  immediate  practicality  ".  things 
that  had  been  only  remote  possibilities; 
and  wide-spread  electric  equipment  is 
one  of  these.  It  is  hound  to  come,  the 
writer  thinks,  because,  if  electrified, 
many  roads  could  be  operated  with  far 
less  coal,  and  sections  near  water-power 
would    require  no   coal  at  all.      Now  that 

manufactories  ami  utilities  are  handicapped  and  a  large  part  of 

the  population  is  suffering,  or  fearful  of  approaching  suffering, 

\e  coal"  is  an  expression  to  conjure  with.      He  goes  on: 

"And  of  equal  significance  is  the  phr  ■  vp  labor.'     This 

experience  will  have  great  weight  with  Congress  and  with 
individuals  and  committees  controlling  public  expenditure. 
Feasible  electrification  plans  will  command  a  ready  hearing, 
u  if  they  involve  huge  capital  expenditure,  if  only  ability  to 
save  fuel  and  labor  be  demonstrated.  Under  Government 
operation  these  plans  could  be  carried  out  promptly,  as  war- 
measures,  leaving  the  affected  roads  in  much  better  condition 
when  returned  to  their  owners  after  the  war. 

"  While  railroad  conditions  abroad  are 
not  altogether  comparable  with  those  in 

this  country,  it  is  true  that  the  Swedish, 
Italian.  Swiss,  and  French  governments 
have  gone  into  electrification  of  the 
Federal  railways  on  a  comprehensive 
-ale.  The  Savona-Ceva  electrification 
...  is  an  example  of  what  was  going 
on  in  Europe  until  the  war  called  a 
halt.  Even  little  Belgium  is  consider- 
ing extensive  electrification  when  tic 
Huns  have  been  forced  to  evacuate  her 
territory  ami  pay  her  at  least  in  part 
for  the  ruin  wrought.  A  London  dis- 
patch, dated  December  27.  states  that 
the  Coal  Economy  Committee  of  Greal 
Britain  has  proposed,  and  the  Minister  of 
reconstruction  has  announced,  a  plan  for 
an  extensive  electrification,  including,  of 
course,  the  railroads.  An  annual  coal- 
sa\  bag  of  a  half  billion  dollars  is  expected. 


Till-:  NKW  ALBINO  BUCK — A    i  [MEN. 


Till'   WHITE   FAWN   AND    ITS    NORMAL   MOTHEK 


"If     thi  !  ri  iik  ii  f      w  ants     to 

ahead      the      inaliiifact  u  n,       with 

rnment      backing,       d.  hv er      the 
^oods.'     What  the}  can  do  i-  being 
monstrated  in  t  he  Milwauki 
tion  be  practically    com- 

pleted   t  Ins    year.      Tile    places    to    ' 

freight   traffic 
must   lie  carried  over  mountain  rai 
at  which  points  in  general   water-power 

.  ailahle.       Next     or    siinultan.  •■ 

come  eong<  I    line  which 

throttle  traffic.  This  will  probably  be 
enough  for  war-time.  Fortunate!}  we 
have  enough  successfully  electrified  rail- 
road mileage  to  prevenl  any  fear  of 
operating  failure  from  entering  into  con- 
sideration. Of  course,  electric  locomo- 
tive design  is  not  yet  standardized,  but 
for  that  matter  neither  is  that  of  -team- 
locomotives.  With  competition  elimi- 
nated   for    the    time    railroad    men  and 

trioal  engineers  might  well  combine  forces  at  this  juncture  to 

show  theGo\  (rnment   w  hat  could  and  should  he  done  to  ihcn  I 
the  ov  erall  efficiency  of  our  railroads  by  judicious  elect  rilicat  ion." 

In  the  same  issue,  Mr.  F.  II.  Shepard,  Director  of  Heavy  Traffic 
of  the  Westinghouse  Company,  gives  in  detail  a  list  of  the  factors 
that  are  directing  constructive  thinking  in  many  quarters  toward 
electrification  at  the  present  time.  He  believes,  in  effect,  that  our 
railroad  traffic  is  outgrowing  itself ,  that  we  haven't  enough  labor 
and  coal  to  handle  and    draw    it,  and  that     w<     -hall    be  driven 

to  call    upon    electricity    to   solve   the 
dilemma.     Mr.  Shepard  classifies  his  list 

of  reasons  substantiall}   as  follows: 

"  I.  The  present  scarcity  of  labor,  which 
will  undoubtedly  continue  after  the  war. 

"2.  The  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  fuel. 
Prices  are  not  likely  to  drop  to  their  for- 
mer level. 

"3.  The  inevitable  growth  of  traffic 
in  the  United  States,  which  will  m 
sitate  increased  traffic  capacity.  Elec- 
trification in  many  cases  provides  the 
cheapest  means  of  increasing  capacity, 
i  specially  in  settled  communities  and  in 
mountain  sections. 
"  1.  The  increasing  capacity  and  efficiency  of  hydroelectric 
and  steam-generating  plants. 

"5.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  transmission  systems  through- 
out the  count  r\  . 

"6.  The  improvements  in  trolley  design  and  construction, 
which  are  constantly  reducing  costs  per  track-mile. 

"7.  Improvements  in  the  standards  for  freight-car  equipment 
which  will  permit  trains  of  greater  tonnage  to  be  hauled  in  the 
future.  The  power  capacity  of  electric  locomotives  being 
practically  unlimited,  these  heavier  trains  can  he  hauled  elec- 
trically over  existing  grades,  hut  to  handle  them  with  steam 
would  require  most  extensive  grade  revisions. 

"S.  Greater    regularity    and  reliability  of    operation.      The 

New  York  Terminal  locomotives  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  have,  for  ex- 
ample, a  record  over  a  term  of  years 
of    100.000  locomotive-miles    for   each 

case  of  detention 

"With  the  unification  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  railroad-  by  the  action 
of  the  President  it  is  expected  thai 
capital  expenditures  during  the  war 
will  he  governed  l>>  broad  considera- 
tion of  traffic  necessities,  conservation 
of  fuel,  and  conservation  of  man-power. 
In  those  situations  where  traffic  con- 
gestion is  most  acute  relief  will  be 
available  in  some  eases  through  the 
utilization  of  existing  electric  generat- 
ing stations,  so  that  the  construction 
involved  would  be  limited  to  that  of 
locomotives,  substations,  and  trolley 
installation,  and  would  therefore  in- 
volve a  minimum,  diversion  of  effort." 
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MISM  \\  \<.i  Ml  \r   OF   01  R    \\  \i:  WORK 

THREE  TIMES  \>  Ml  til  Mi  \ITl<>\  material  a 
.an  possible    ship  iii  1918  will  !>«■  produced  here  during 
ilu-  year.     What  shall  we  do  with  the  surplus?     Where 
What  is  the  use  to  an  armj  in  France  of  thou- 
sands of  ton-  ui'  perfectly  good  munitions  in  the  United  5 
Whj  not  take  some  or  the  munition-workers  and  transfer  them 
t<>  the  ship-building  plant-.'     These  an. I  other  querii  ug- 

ted  bj  a  letter  from  the  Washington  editor  of  The  A  mutton 

Mr  \.  rt    N  ork,  February  21).      The  writer  hints  that  had 

more  engineers  and  fewer  monarohs  of  finance  been  handling  the 
Washington  end  of  the  work  " the  congestion  and  lack  of  co- 
ordination about  which  we  an-  hearing  so  much"  would  not  have 
existed.     We  arc  simply  repeating,  he  says,  the  experience  of 

Britain  instead  of  profiting  by  it  to  avoid  it.  However,  he 
thinks,  the  engineer  i-  coming  into  his  own;  and  lie  looks  for 
"wide-spread  and  very  beneficial"  results,      lie  writes: 

"'Phe  Government  is  enforcing  the  curtailment  of  production. 
Thai  was  the  purpose  of  the  ( tarfield  holidays  and  of  t he  t  wenty- 

li\e  per  cent,  fuel  saving  asked  of  \arious  industries.  The  de- 
.  of  curtailment  requested,  however,  has  no  scientific  basis. 
No  one  knows  whether  the  available  shipping  capacity  requires 
a  ten  per  cent,  or  a  lifts  per  cent,  reduction.  Worse  still,  no  one 
seems  to  be  trying  to  find  out.  Yet,  on  the  careful  determina- 
tion of  the  relation  of  output  to  available  cargo  space  depend 
i  he  operation  of  industries,  the  distribution,  supply,  and  wages  of 
labor,  the  housing  program,  prospective  railroad  expansion  —in 
fact,  every  major  problem  of  our  war-industry. 

"There  are  big  problems  pressing  for  solution  in  Washington, 
but  none  more  important  than  this.  Of  what  use  to  let  new 
contracts,  if  they  are  shortly  to  be  canceled  or  suspended?  Of 
what  avail  to  speed  up  industries,  if  later  they  are  to  be  slowed 
down'.'  To  what  purpose  recruit  labor  forces  a  I  ureal  expense, 
if  the  organizations  are  to  be  disrupted  through  layoffs? 

"Let  us  face  the  conditions  frankly:  we  are  in  danger  of 
revere  disturbances.-  Aii  unofficial  inquiry  recently  made  in 
Washington  brought  the  investigators  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
will  produce  in  1918  for  oversea  use  three  times  as  much  as  we 
can  ship. 

"Suppose  the  supply  is  only  twice  as  much,  or  fifty  per  cent, 
more:  the  situation  still  is  serious,  even  granting  the  storage 
possibilities — and  storage  needs  can  not  be  intelligently  esti- 
mated until  there  is  a  central  intelligence  in  Washington 
charged  with  summarizing  the  tonnage  in  prospect  and  balancing 
it  against  shipping  capacity. 

"It  is  a  big  job,  an  important  job.  It  really  involves  knowing 
how  much  new  tonnage  will  go  into  the  water  this  year,  knowing 
what  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  actually  will  do." 

Until  this  job  is  done,  the  writer  assures  us,  we  shall  go  forward 
with  bungling  efforts  relying  on  patriotic  appeals  rather  than 
on  facts.  Meanwhile,  we  may  embark  on  a  housing  program 
two  or  three  times  larger  than  needed,  on  labor  recruitment 
which  will  result  first  in  unnecessarily  high  wages  and  later  in 
severe  labor  disturbances,  on  transportation  and  storage 
measures  that  might  be  unnecessary  were  the  facts  available. 
He  goes  on: 

"Those  who  have  given  the  matter  careful  consideration  are 
being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  much  of  the  congestion  and 
lack  of  coordination  about  which  we  are  hearing  so  much,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  the  majority  of  the  work 
in  Washington  has  been  handled  by  financial  men  rather  than 
by  engineers. 

"Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  various  kind,s  of  material 
have  been  ordered^  and  in  many  cases  without  much  regard 
to  the  sequence  in  wfhich  they  are  required.  Some  of  the  errors 
have  been  brought  out  by  the  congressional  investigation, 
which  has  shown  that  orders  have  been  placed  without  the  ad- 
vice of  expert  engineers  who  are  familiar  with  production  on  a 
large  scale,  and  who  know  the  various  factors  which  affect  it. 

"This  is  almost  a  repetition  of  what  occurred  in  the  early 
days  of  the  munitions  contracts  with  Great  Britain  and  France, 
which  business  was  played  as  a  banker's  game  and  without  con- 
sulting the  engineer  until  after  the  contracts  had  been  taken. 
The  results  will  long  be  remembered  by  many  people  who  were 


properiv     -lung.'     From  all  appearances  the  engineer  i-  begin- 
ning to  come  into  liis  own,  and  i-  lo  he  a  guiding  factor  in  mat- 
in- particular  training  and  Icnowledgi    are  of  n 
\aluc.     The  real  valu.  ..i  th  designing  and  productive  engineei 
i-  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  and  there  is  everj  reason  to  be* 

lieve    that     the  elYed    of    this    will   be  wide-spread    ami    extremely 

beneficial.     The  production  engirn  i  r  of  a  large  plant  studies  not 

onlv  the  methods  of  producing  individual  pail-,  hut  also  tin-  re- 
lation of  the  various  parts  to  each  other,  that  a  continuous  flow 
of  parte  may  be  coming  through  tin  factory,  to  -cure  an  un- 
interrupted output.  The  sooner  this  is  fully  understood  and  the 
production  engineer  i-  used  instead  of  the  financier  in  pla 

where  the  former  properly  belongs,  we  shall  make  a  much  bett.  r 
-how  ing  a-  to  results." 

USING  THE  PIANO  TO  TEACH  THE  DEAF 

THE  PIANOFORTE  is  now  used  in  teaching  speech  to 
the  deaf,  adults  as  well  as  children;  and  in  training 
their  speaking  voices.  Sarah  Jordon  Monro  tells  ii- 
in  The  Volta  Review  (.Washington,  February)  that  vibrations 
of  an  instrument  like  the  piano  are  readilj  fell  ami  enjoyed  bj 
Ha  deaf.  Through  these  vibrations  they  easily  learn  to  appre- 
ciate rhythm,  not  only  that  of  music,  but  of  ordinary  speech. 
When  they  learn  to  articulate,  the  voice  is  thus  more  natural 
and  less  mechanical.      Writes  Miss  Monro: 

"More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  thought  came  very  forcibly 
to  my  mind  that  the  speech  of  deaf  children  lacked  the  rhythmic 
element  which  those  who  hear  get  without  thought  or  study, 
altho  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  element  in  the 
speech  of  hearing  persons. 

"At  that  time  1  had  never  known  of  the  use  of  a  musical 
instrument  in  helping  to  improve  the  speech  of  the  deaf.  My 
efforts  were  entirely  of  an  experimental  nature.  We  had  used 
the  guitar  with  very  little  children  for  cultivating  the  sense  of 
touch,  but  not  with  the  thought  of  differences  of  vibrations. 

"The  piano  seemed  best  suited  to  carry  out  my  ideas.  We 
obtained  a  square  piano,  a  style  now  difficult  to  get.  A  square 
piano  or  a  baby  grand  is  much  better  than  an  upright  piano, 
because  the  children  can  stand  about  it,  with  their  hands  upon 
it,  and  can  see  and  be  seen  by  the  teacher.  Besides  this,  being  a 
little  distance  from  the  teacher,  they  can  feel  the  larger  space 
about  them  and  give  out  the  tones  more  freely,  and  not  feel 
cramped,  as  when  standing  beside  an  upright  instrument. 

' '  From  my  long  experience,  the  following  is  a  plan  that  I  would 
suggest,  altho  the  possibilities  are  so  great  that  careful  study 
and  ingenuity  may  discover  new  helps  from  the  use  of  the  piano: 

"Allow  the  pupils  to  feel  and  enjoy  the  vibrations  which  they 
do  when  waltzes,  songs,  etc.,  are  played,  getting  the  different 
forms  of  rhythm,  but  not  reproducing  it  at]  first;  next  let 
them  mark  time  with  their  hands,  following  the  piano  while 
selections  are  played.  Later  these  should  be  reproduced  by 
counting,  preserving  the  rhythm,  and  next  in  the  words  of  the 
selection. 

"When  they  have  made  the  rhythm  their  own  by  study  and 
practise,  technical  exercises,  with  simple  combinations  and  scale 
practise,  should  be  given,  with  the  result  that  in  all  their  speech- 
work  the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  will  be  given  much  more 
clearly  than  formerly  when  no  piano  was  used,  a  better  and 
fuller  tone  produced,  and  vowels  and  consonants  given  in  better 
relation  to  each  other. 

"»  ontrary  to  the  idea  first  held  by  those  who  hesitated  to  use 
the  piano,  the  articulation  is  more  distinct  with  the  piano  than 
before  its  use,  because  the  instrument  gives  a  support  to  the 
tone  and  the  thought  of  definiteness  of  position.  Greater 
volume  of  tone  is  easily  obtained  without  undue  physical  effort 
and  tones  are  much  purer,  because  the  piano  helps  to  hold  the 
conditions  necessary  to  produce  a  pure  tone. 

The  late  Miss  Helen  Ch.  Vail,  one  time  teacher  in  the  Tren- 
ton School,  so  far  appreciated  the  value  of  the  piano  as  a  help 
in  speech  and  voice-work  that  she  wrote  me,  after  the  summer 
class,  of  which  she  was  a  member,  for  explicit  directions  for 
carrying  on  the  rhythmic  work.  She  was  only  one  of  the  many 
teachers  who  have  seen  the  good  results  of  its  use.  Many  are 
now  having  daily  exercises  with  this  instrument,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  before  long  every  school  for  the  deaf  will  give  its 
pupils  not  only  the  pleasure,  but  the  great  help  which  the  piano 
can  be  made  to  give  to  the  tone  and  to  the  distinct  rhythmic 
utterance  with  the  subtle  inflections  necessary  to  make  their 
speech  more  like  that  of  persons  who  hear." 
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AMERICAN   STUDENTS   BOYCOTTING   GERMAIN 

\  nation-wide  poll  shoving  m\i  French   wi>  Spanish  kbi  crowding  oin  mi    i  m  \n    rONGui 
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1  Die  Wa 

EMFTV    BENCHE8    an    confronting    the    teaohei 
German  all  over  the  United  States  despite  the  insistence 
of  school  boards  and  school  superintendents  thai    the 
scholars  oughl    to   learn   the   beauties  of  Teutonic   literature, 

war  or  no  war.     The  pupils  simplj    won't  do  it,  it   seems.     A 
thousand  replies  from  every  part  of  the  United  States  in  response 

to   an    inquiry    show    thai     the     

Gorman  classes  are  dwindling  in 
various  parts  of  the  country — 
Id  |xt  cent,  here,  50  per  cent. 
then,  1(H)  per  cent,  in  many 
places.  The  lofty  and  perfectly 
logical    \  icw   is  taken  by   many 

Bohool  authorities  that  we  arc  tint 

al  war  with  German  literature, 
and  the  instruction  i-  continued; 
but  the  students  tail  to  appear. 

No  educational  question  is  agi- 
tating the  public  mind  like  that 
concerning  the  teaching  of  Ger- 
man. So  contrary  must  he  the 
opinions  <>n  tin-  question  in  a 
territory  of  such  extent  a-  the 
United  states  that  it  has  seemed- 

«  i>e  to  take  a  poll   of   each  State 

to  determine,  if  possible,  when 
we  stand  as  a  nation  in  regard  to 
the  language  of  our  enemy.  We 
are  only  traversing  the  ground 
already  trod  by  Germany's  nearer 
enemies,  and  it'  we  arrive  at  differ- 
ent conclusions  it  will  not  be 
strange,  because  at  our  distance 
the  same  problems  do  not  con- 
trout  us.  Hence  it  probably  is  that  while  France  and  England 
feel  impelled  all  the  stronger  to  continue  their  study  of  Ger- 
man, in  order  to  miss  no  point  in  the  enemy  psychology,  or 
no  fact  in  the  enemy  procedure,  our  own  necessities  are  differ- 
ent Nevertheless,  there  are  many  who  urge  upon  us  a 
.iter  need  to  become  familiar  with  the  German  language 
now  that  we  have  Germany  as  an  enemy  than  there  was 
incentive  for  us  to  succumb  to  the  insinuating  bait  of  the 
German-language  study  while  that  nation  presented  herself  to 
us  in  the  guise  of  a  friend.  A  writer  to  the  New  York  C 
for  example,  points  out  the  fact  that  they  who  think  they  are 
helping  their  country  by  scorning  knowledge  of  the  German 
language  are  really  missing  the  dividing-line  between  patriotism 
and  narrow-mindedness.  For.  as  he  asserts,  "Ignorance  of  the 
language  and  customs  of  onr  enemies  harms  us,  not  them." 
He  reminds  us  that  at  present  there  are  at  least  .">(). (XX)  more 
(lersous  in  Berlin  studying  English  than  before  the  war.  and 
they  are  not  doing  so  because  they  love  England.  By  the  same 
token,  there  are  more  persons  in  France  and  England  studying 
German  than  before  the  war.  and  this  with  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground.  With  such  fact-  before 
us,  the  writer  asks  why  the  United  States  should  assume  what  he 
calls  '"a  provincial  attitude"  toward  the  German  language, 
and  he  cites  several  instances  where  a  knowledge  of  German  has 
saved  many  lives.     In  answer  to  him  might  be  used  the  words 


: 
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of  The  Mai  of  Baltimore,  thai   then   can  l« 

"no  reasonable  question  a-  to  the  desirability  of  teaching  fort  ign 
languages,  German  included,  in  our  high  schools,  <■<•.  nd 

universities,  provided  there  is  no  ulterior  motive  behind  their 
teaching."  And  this  brings  out  tin  faol  which  will  be  exempli- 
fied in  main  details  in  the  course  of  the  survej  we  an  here  mak- 
ing, that,  a-  the  Baltimore  pap  r 
put-  it,  "the  German  langua 
ha- not  been  emphasized  so  much 
because  >■>  its  intrinsic  \ ah* 
but  rath  i  as  a  part  of  a  per- 
sistenl  political  propaganda  in- 
tended to  wean  the  people  of  this 
country  away  from  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Anglo -Celtic  origins  and 
ideals  and  di\  ide  the  national  in- 
i  and  national  s.v  nipathy." 
The  question  takes  on  several 
aspects  -nine  of  which  are  of  an 
administrative  nature.  The  fol- 
lowing survey  will  reveal  tin- 
tact,  probably,  that  only  in  the 
minority  of  cases  IB  there  a  <li  - 
position   to  exclude   German  a* 

a     cultural     stud;,      of     the     high 
schools  and    universities,  but 
a     study    of    the    lower    school   , 

technically  known  as  "the 
grades,"  opinion  is  practically 
unanimous  that  there  is  no  place 
for  it  here.  This  will  affect  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  differ- 
ently, for  in  some  Western  States 
especially  it  is  established  1>.\ 
statute  that  German  may  be  taught  in  the  lower  grades  pro- 
vided the  number  required  by  law  should  request  it.  Objection 
to  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  based  on  the  fact  that  by  introduc- 
ing a  foreign  language  thus  early  in  the  students'  course  impor- 
tance is  given  it  at  the  expense  of  the  mother  tongue.  As  legis- 
lation in  respeel  to  the  general  subject  is  sometimes  reported  in 
the  press  of  different  sections  of  the  country,  it  is  not  unlikel 
that  the  action  of  the  ]>eople  will  in  certain  places  be  found  to 
have  outrun  the  results  reported  in  our  survey. 

One  matter  of  importance  comes  to  our  attention  through  the 
public  press.  A  meeting  of  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  held  in  Seward,  Nebraska,  adopted 
resolutions  recommending  the  cessation  of  instruction  in  the 
German  language  in  all  parochial  schools  in  the  State  "for  the 
duration  of  the  war."  This  brings  to  our  notice  the  faol  that  all 
instruction  in  these  schools  has  been  conducted  in  the  German 
language,  and  none,  or  virtually  none,  in  the  English  langua. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  schools  of  this  character  also  in  Minne- 
sota. The  Duluth  Hnal'l  insists  that  •"such  schools  as  tl 
are  not  rearing  American  citizens,  but  Germans  who  are  to 
live  in  America."  and  it  thinks  that  "the  conditions  such  school- 
ing creates  have  been  responsible  for  much  of  the  misunder- 
standing and  .ignorance  that  have  made  many  American  com- 
munities centers  of  German  influence  in  America."  The  New 
York  Sun    in   a    recent    editorial    poiutod   out    that   fif   -nine 
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>■•  , -i.i  300  Lutheran  parochial 

,  in | >i> >  end  in  these  sohoolfl  Qerman 

lusivelj  or  with  verj  little  English  instruction. 

communities,  like  Cincinnati  and   Lob  Ang 

aken  aotion  through  t lnir  boards  «>r  education  in  setting 

.i  date  for  the  extrusion  <>r  German-language  teaching  from  the 

oohoola,  but  bo  we  are  able  '  i  tin,  do  States  have 

.    !..  ill  iic  measure.     The  outcry  againsl   the  oon- 

tinuanoe  of  Qerman  in  th<'  schools  would  doubtless  not  have 

,ii  had  it   not   been  discovered  that   the  schools  were  being 

■  I  a-  the  medium  for  propaganda.     The  indignation  which 

translated    itself   into  action   in  main    parts  of   the  country 

iim  this  state  of  affairs  is  best  oxpresl  perhaps  by  the  J)es 
Moiii.  dial: 

Deception,  intrigue,  and  cunning  will  work  for  :<  time  with 
the  unsophisticated.  This  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  in 
the  United  states  for  many  years,  bul  at  last  the  mask  that  has 
hidden  the  insidious  Qerman  propaganda  that  has  been  woven 
into  our  whole  educational  system  has  been  lifted  and  the  whole 
scheme  is  being  revealed  in  its  true  light. 

"Not  only  have  our  school-books  been  filled  with  matter 
that  has  Bounded  the  praises  of  everything  that  is  Qerman,  but 
it  has  been  threaded  into  our  school  music-books  and  sent 
out  on  the  wings  of  song.  Qerman  music,  Qerman  opera, 
Qerman  songs  translated  without  changing  the  substance,  and 
directed  and  sung  by  Germans,  have  been  taken  up  and  carried 
along  by  American  supervisors  who  never  suspected  any  evil 
designs  of  Germany  to  make  America  German  in  thought 
and  feeling. 

In  all  the  many  courses  laid  down  in  the  many  'systems' 
of  music-books  used  in  our  public  schools,  adaptations  from 
the  German,  with  words  translated  to  fit  them  instead  of  the 
lexers"  order  as  it  should  be,  are  given  prominence,  not  because 
they  are  better  music  or  more  adaptable  to  our  nationality 
than  the  music  of  our  American  composers,  but  for  the  obvious 
reason  of  making  our  musical  supervisors,  superintendents,  and 
boards  of  education  think  so,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  Ger- 
man music  is  more  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

"Supervisors  of  music  are,  for  the  most  part,  selected  by  the 
school-book  trust,  and  any  music  course  not  representing  the 
"Big  Three,'  or  any  outside  publisher  of  school-books,  would  be 
received  with  calm  indifference  by  school  superintendents  and 


<pi.  The  Aral  wa   the  direot  question,  "Has Qerman  been 

dropt  as  a  language-studj  in  yon    ohool   '"    Th<     eoond  one 

asked  if  such  an  action  had  been  proposed.  Where  it  had  been 
found  that  action  had  been  taken,  our  next  query  endeavored 
to  derive  tic  reasons  that  had  been  assigned  for  dropping  tin- 
study.  The  fourth  qu<  tion,  which  aimed  to  pierce  that  rather 
indefinable  sentiment  respecting  a  thing  so  widely  under 
picion,  asked,  "Whal  is  the  prevailing  attitude  of  mind  in  your 
town  regarding  it'.'"  Something  over  l,l(M)  replies  were  re- 
ceived, and  of  this  number  fully    1(K)  contained  the  information 

that    Qerman    had    never    been    taught    in    their   BCl I   ,    leaving 

about  1.000  to  form  the  basis  of  our  article.  The  following  tabu- 
lation arranges  the  answers  to  question  one,  "lias  Qerman  been 
dropl  a<  a  language-study  in  your  schools?" 


No  Yes 

ni;i      !l  •"> 

Arizona 2 

Vrkansato  t  t 

California.  .  -'1  t 

Colorado it  l 

( lonnecticut :f  I  2 

Delaware 2 

District  of  Columbia    .  .  t 

Florida -i  '-1 

<  leorgia 7  5 

Idaho .  16  12 

Illinois 77  2 

Indiana 20  2 

Iowa 21 

Kansas 27  10 

Kentucky 12  5 

Louisiana 1 

Maine 13  5 

Maryland 5 

Massachusetts 70  -i 

Michigan 67  4 

Minnesota 20 

Mississippi 8  9 

Missouri 25  7 


No 

Montana 6 

Nebraak  t t 

\r«   Hampshire 8 

New  Jersej 20 

New    Mexico 1 

New  York 56 

North  Carolina 10 

North  Dakota ,  17 

Ohio ".62 

Oklahoma x 

Oregon 6 

Pennsylvania U2 

Rhode  Island 8 

South  Carolina t 

South  Dakota x 

Tennessee 6 

Texas 21 

Utah .'( 

Vermont 2 

Virginia 8 

Washington 0 

West  Virginia 6 

Wisconsin 16 

Wj  oming 1 
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P.  itiah  official  photograph.      Copyrighted  by  Underwood  J;  Underwood,  New  York. 

FRENCH  CHILDREN  FORGETTING  THE  GUNS. 
While  the  enemy  guns  pound  within  hearing  of  these  schools,  lessons  go  on  as  usual  in  the  Aisne  district. 


boards  of  education.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  music- 
supervisors  select  music  for  public  performance,  something 
that  the  public  can  understand  and  appreciate,  almost  invariably 
it  is  music  by  American  or  English  composers." 

The  inquiry  which  we  submitted  to  something  over   1,200 
school   superintendents   of   the  United   States  comprised  four 


868        1  t!) 

ILLINOIS 

In  making  a  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  this  country  in 
respect  to  their  practise  of  teaching  German,  a  beginning  must, 
be  made  somewhere,  and  for  emphasis  the  beginning  might  be 

made  in  that  section  of  the 
country  where  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  Central  Empires  was  ex- 
pected to  be  most  prevalent,  that 
is,  in  the  East  North  Central 
States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Here 
there  are  over  3,000,000  Ameri- 
cans, German-born  or  of  Ger- 
man parentage.  The  returns 
from  a  very  large  number  of 
superintendents  of  public  schools 
show  that  in  this  section  the 
same  diversity  of  action  and  of 
feeling  is  to  be  found  as  may  be 
discovered  in  the  East,  South, 
or  the  Far  West.  The  only  dif- 
ference, perhaps,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  they  express 
themselves  more  openly.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  number  of  pupils  elect- 
ing the  language,  German  is  a 
declining  study.  The  reasons 
alleged  are  practical  almost  as 
much  as  sentimental.  It  is  fore- 
seen that  French  and  Spanish 
will  be  more  useful  languages 
for  business  purposes.  At  the 
same  time,  a  number  of  people 
express  themselves  so  violently  as  to  indicate  a  desire  to  rid  them- 
selves entirely  of  the  suspected  speech,  and  would  pitch  their  Ger- 
man books,  neck  and  crop,  into  the  streets.  This,  however,  may 
be  interpreted  as  merely  an  expression  of  mob  sentiment,  as  the 
superintendent  of  Fairbury  does  in  saying,  "it  is  easy  to  mis- 
take a  howling  minority  for  a  silent  majority."  Beardstown, 
Illinois,  admits  that  a  proposal  to  drop  German  was  made  "as 
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;i  slap  at  Germany,"  l>ui  the  board  heeded  the  suggestion  of  its 
superintendenl  and  decided  to  retain  ;i  four-years'  oourae.  The 
reply  from  the  spokesmen  of  McHenry  is  thai  "this  propaganda 
of  dropping  everything  of  German  flavor  seems  to  me  a  faroe 
and  the  idea  of  fanatics,"  He  is  supported  by  the  discover} 
thai  "other  broad-minded  people  are  of  the  Bame  opinion." 
Lovington  think-  il  will  probably  drop  the  language  oex! 
and  finds,  thai  its  attitude  is 
againsl  German,  "partly  for 
patriotic  reasons  and  partly  be- 
cause of  b  feeling  thai  Germany 
n ill  lose  oommercially  after  the 
war."  The  optimism  of  Spring 
Valley  finds  but  one  flj  in  ita 
ointment:  "German  as  ■  lan- 
guage i-  i >  K.,  German  litera- 
ture   is    good,    German    people 

will  lie  all  right,  but  we  must 
'gel      tile      Kaiser.'"  In      Mar- 

seilles is  found  a  superintendenl 

w  lio  helie\  is    t  hat     "  t  he    schools 

have  ii nw  ittingly  propagated  the 
German  language,  German 
songs,  German  oustoms,  and  a 
love    for    German    efficiency." 

It  seems,  mi  he  thinks,  •"that 
this  may  have   been   a    part   of 

the  threat  German  plan  in  prep- 
aration   for    world-supremacy." 

He  further  asks:  •'What  suf- 
tieient     reason   can    be  advanced 

for  teaching  German  to  the  ex- 
tent we  have?"  His  inclination 
is  for  emphasis  on  the  language 
which  will  serve  US  in  our  future 
relations  witli  the  greal  South- 
American  republics.  Rook 
Island  sends  the  terse  answer 
that  the  prevailing  attitude  of 
mind  in  reaped  to  the  language 
is  "against  it,"  and  the  reasons 
assigned  for  dropping  it  are  all 
BUmmed   up    in   the    one    word, 

"war."  Joliel  reports  that  the  registration  for  German  in 
the  high  school  has  decreased  50  per  cent.,  and  the  reporter 
hen  thinks  that  naturally  the  demand  for  it  will  be  small 
until  the  war  is  over.  Kcwanee  also  registers  a  decrease 
of  50  per  cent.,  and  feels  safe  while  the  subject  remains  an 
elective,  but  remarks  that  "required  work  in  German  in 
high  school  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  public"  There 
mi-  to  have  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  Jerseyville  during  the 
progress  of  the  war  and  a  rapid  one  since  America  began  to 
participate,  l'upils  of  the  town  of  Harvard  are  "refusing  to 
elect  it,"  and  the  school  was  obliged  to  "drop  one  class  entirely." 
Delevan  has  started  a  number  of  petitions  to  remo\  e  the  language 
from  the  schools,  and  opinion  prevails  that  "German  should 
not  be  spoken  in  this  country."  The  superintendent  adds 
rather  vaguely,  "most  people  care  little  about  reading  science 
work  in  the  original."  If  the  unpopularity  of  German  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  Delevan,  French  or  Spanish  will  take  its 
place  next  year.  Klimvood  is  only  waiting  until  French  "can 
be  substituted,"  when  "German  will  be  "elected  out  of  the 
course.'  People  don't  want  German."  There  are  a  number  of 
replies  that  may  be  interpreted  as  rather  more  favorably  in- 
clined to  the  language  than  a  mere  feeling  for  its  utility  would 
prompt.  Alton  keeps  on  teaching  it  on  the  ground  that  "we 
need  the  language  more  than  ever  in  order  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  German  people,  for" we  must  think  in  the  German 
language  and  not  in  our  own  when  we  try  to  understand  them." 
The  action  against  the  language  in  Metropolis  is  dubbed  "  pseudo- 
patriotic,"  and  the  superintendent  sending  his  report  to  us  thinks 
that  any  action  that  may  have  been  proposed  is  "not  serious." 
The  prevailing  attitude  of  mind  "among  the  educated"  is  in 
favor  of  a  more  intensive  study  of  German  in  order  the  more 
fully  to  understand  just  what  our  enemies  are.  A  tone  of 
benevolence  actuates  Herrin  on  the  ground  "that  we  should 
praise  German  virtue  and  endeavor  to  correct  them  wherein 
they  are  wrong."  The  town  of  East  Moline  reports  an  increased 
course  in  German.  This  town  is  confessedly  "made  up  alt: 
entirely  of  foreign  element.  The  classes  in  high  school  were 
larger  in  the  German  department  than  any  year  before,"  and  the 
reasons  assigned  for  not  dropping  the  study  are  threefold:  First, 
"it  will  be  more  extensively  used  after  this  war  than  ever,  when 


in  ord»  r  to  '  "  rmany  will  ha 

nation-  f.>r  help.     Secondly,  not    fighting  the  German 

literature  and  should  not  in-.   nigh1  of  the  beauties  of  thai  ! 

guage.    Thirdly,  a  language  formed  for  man 

thing  to  be  drop)  lightly."        kirfield  started  no  beginning  cla 

this  \ear,  French  having  beei  ind  the  feeling 

garding  the  langua  [  divided,"  but  "thinking  people  do  nol 
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It  means  going  without  candy  and  other   luxuries  of  childhood,  hut    these  children  of  Harlesden,  like 
others  throughout  the  Kingdom,  save  to  buy  War-Savings  Certificates.    This  -ehool  already  counts  up 

its  penny  savings  to  the  amount  of  £482    S2.410 


favor  the  discontinuance."     Centralis  reports  thai  German  was 

dropt  from  the  elementary  schools  several  years  ago  and  assigns 
a  "lack  of  interest  and  need  of  greater  emphasis  on  our  LangU 
and  institutional  life." 

Lookport  has  enrolled  160  student-.  There  is  some  Benti- 
ment  favoring  the  elimination  of  German  from  the  oourae  of 
-tud\ ,  but  the  superintendent  feels  "there  is  a  war-value  at  home 
and  at  the  front  in  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  German." 
Prejudice,  he  feels,  may  govern  largely  in  driving  out  German, 

but  he  foresees  "that  the  new  international  relations  established 
through    the    War-COnditionS    will    tend    to   create    a    new     level    of 

cooperative  values  between  modern  languages  in  the  schools." 

lb-  further  points  to  the  fact  that  instructors  in  the  former 
language  are  abundant,  while  teachers  of  ability  in  the  latter 
are  fewer,  Iho  on  the  increase. 

The  foregoing  reports  are  from  town-  chosen  quite  al  random 
throughout  the  State  without  respect  to  si/.e  and  importance. 
By  this  means  it  may  be  thoughl  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
at  large  is  better  tested.  Where  the  -mailer  places  give  expression 
to  their  feeling,  this  expression  is  more  apt  to  be  unanimous 
than  in  places  where  the  school  supervisor  ha-  much  lartrer 
numbers  to  deal  with.  Other  answers  have  reached  us,  of  COUTS  . 
but  where  they  are  not  quoted  they  repeat  what  is  .-aid  in  many 
other  case-.  It  remains  to  deal  with  Chicago,  which  the  coun- 
try at  large  is  aware  had  in  the  etrly  days  of  the  war  a  very 
considerable  problem  on  it*  hand-  in  respeel  to  Grerman  in  the 
public  schools.  This  problem  mainly  dealt  with  the  retention 
or  the  rejection  of  texl-hooks  having  an  avowedly  pro-German 
propaganda.  It  will  lie  recalled  that  while  certain  teacher- 
felt  that  to  eliminate  the  books  from  the  schools  would  be  a 
seriou-  assault  upon  the  persona]  liberties  that  should  obtain 
in  all  democracies,  many  of  the  pupils  took  it  into  their  own 
hands  to  make  personal  as-aulTs  upon  the  school-books  and  tore 
out  the  offending  members.  Two  reports  reach  us  from  school 
authorities.  One  states  that  "not  so  many  are  taking  German, 
but  our  people  seem  to  feel  it  a  desirable  language  to  study," 
the  other  asserting  that  the  course  has  been  modified,  and  "a 
faction  has  proposed  the  elimination."  This  official  make-  the 
following  comment :   "  It  is  felt  that  German  has  as  much  cultural 

(Continued  on  page  kh) 
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\  \K\\    loini  Ol    "  1 1 1« ; 1 1  ART":  PAINTING  THE  AIR-BATTLES 


A\i:\\  \kt  painting  up  in  ili<  air!  "Quick  Bketohea 
made  in  ftighl  and  a  system  <>t'  number*  to  designate 
oojoi  or  objects  that    past   too  quickly   to  be 

brushed  or  drawn  in  until  the  artist  baa  alighted.  < 'an  you 
it?"  I'lif  breathlossness  of  the  effort  even  communicatee 
itself  to  1 1 1« -  narrator,  Mr.  Gustave  Kohbe,  art  critic  of  the  New 
\  ork  Herald,  whe  describe  ■  the 
pictures  brought  i<>  this  coun- 
try l>\  the  painter,  Lieut. 
Henri  Farre,  and  i  xhibited  al 
the  Anderson  Galleries,  New 
\  ork,  lor  th<-  benefit  <>r  the 
children  of  HYenoh  aviators 
killed  in  the  war.  "Let  the 
children  be  easj  about  their 
future,"  exclaims  Mr.  Kobbe, 
For  "wherever  these  pictures 
arc  shown  they  will  make  a 
sensation,"  The  sensation  they 
have  already  made  has  ex- 
tended even  to  the  children  of 
America.  The  newspapers  re- 
port them  among  the  enthusi- 
astic visitors  to  the  exhibition, 
and  a  boj  o(  *  i^rht  came  one 
day  bringing  a  bouquet  of 
(lowers  to  place  beneath  the 
portrait  of  Captain  Guynemer, 
which  is  hung  in  a  post  of 
honor  among  these  records  of 
the  air  exploits  of  his  brother 
aviators.  Lieutenant  Farre 
was  commissioned  by  the 
French  Government  to  paint 
the  work  of  aircraft  in  the 
war,  and  everything  here  re- 
corded was  observed  on  the 
spot.  Of  him  and  his  work 
we  read: 


artist, 


age  of 


LIEUT.  HENRI  FARRE,  CREATOR  OP  A  NEW  ART. 


"An     accomplished 

who    has   reached    the 
forty-seven    years,  a  graduate 
of    the   Ecole  des    Beaux- Arts, 

a  pupil  of  Gustave  Moreau,  an  exhibitor  at  the  Salon,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  swish  of  an  airplane,  this  man,  without 
previous  military  experience,  became  the  premier  painter  of 
battles  in  the  sky,  and  as  such  took  risks  that  won  him  the  Croix 
ile  Guerre.  No  wonder  a  man  of  that  caliber,  looking  out 
from  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  a  flying-machine,  wras  yet  able 
to  evolve  a  method  accurately  yet  artistically  to  record  the  war 
above  the  clouds! 

"The  actuality  of  the  scenes  represented  is  a  factor  that  makes 
them  so  intensely  interesting.  You  yourself  participate  in  these 
combats.     You  fly.     You  fight. 

Single-seaters ' — two  of  them — high  up.  French  Spad  against 
German  Albatross.  The  Albatross  is  on  fire.  As  it  falls  it  leaves 
a  trail  of  smoke  behind  it.  This  is  just  what  happened.  Lieu- 
tenant Farre  was  up  in  the  air  and  near  enough  to  see  and  sketch 
it.  So  it  is  with  every  canvas.  Even  the  trenches,  serrated 
ribbons  on  the  earth,  far  below,  look  weird;  in  fact,  unearthly. 

".See  the  two-engine  Caudron,  flying  low  over  the  German 
trenches.  Behind  and  above  it  in  the  air  floats  a  parachute. 
From  this  depends  a  halyard,  from  which  float  signal  flags. 
The  Caudron,  under  fire,  has  signaled  back  to  the  trench-lines, 
a  signal  intended  to  'link  up'  the  French  artillery  and  infantry 
preparatory  to  an  attack.  The  parachute  has  been  discharged 
from  a  gun  behind  the  French  lines,  has  opened  like  a  parachute 
rocket  in  the  air,  and,  as  it  floats,  there  drops  and  depends  from 
it  the  halyard  with  the  signal  flags — a  signal  from  the  trenches 
to  the  Caudron.  Marvelous  application  of  science  and  even 
entertainment  when  you   stop   to   think  of  parachute  rockets 


"In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  .   .   .  this  man,  without  previous  mili- 
tary experience,  became  the  premier  painter  of  battles  in  the  sky, 
and  .  .  .  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre." 


applied  to  war.     Wonderful  picture  made  midst   the  bursting 
of  ahel] 

,i    as   well  land,    Lieutenant    Earn'    ha-    been 

untiring  in  hi-  observation.    The  mission  of  the  hydroai  roplanc 

in  checking  the  submarine  ir-  here  revealed: 

"What  are  the  methods?     Lieutenant  Farre  shows  m  one  of 

them.  Up  in  the  air  is  a 
hydroaeroplane.  From  the  sea 
jusl  below  cornea  a  great  .-pout 

of  water.  What  happened, 
a-    the  obaetvatew  -  bombardier 

saw  and  painted  it,  was  the  de- 
struction of  a  submarine  by  a 
hydroaeroplane.        The      plane 

was  about  fifty  yards  up  when 
it  sighted  an  enemy  submarine 
coming  bo  t  be  surface.  Hover- 
ing above  the  submarine,  it 
dropt  a  bomb.  The  bomb 
struck  the  submarine  six  feet 
behind  the  periscope.  The 
painting  shows  the  instant  of 
the  explosion.  The  hydro- 
aeroplane drove  on  and  com- 
pleted its  circle  until  once 
more  it  was  above  the  spot 
where  it  had  dropt  the  bomb. 
Gn  the  surface  of  the  sea 
floated  the  film  of  oil  and  the 
debris,  sure  evidence  that 
the  undersea  pirate  had  been 
destroyed. 

"Another  painting  repre- 
sents the  rescue  of  an  aviator 
from  a  wrecked  hydroaero- 
plane. Another  aeroplane  has 
descended  to  the  sea  near 
enough  for  the  aviator  to  throw 
his  comrade  pilot  a  rope.  The 
destroyer  that  rescued  both 
is  coming  up.  The  machines 
were  lost. 

"But  the  artist's  airplane 
pictures  are  in  the  great  ma- 
jority. There  are  the  portrait 
of  Captain  Kerillis,  who  com- 
manded the  sixty-sixth  bomb 
ing  escadrille  at  the  second 
bombardment  of  Karlsruhe, 
and  a  painting  of  the  event 
itself.  It  is  night.  In  the 
pale  moonlight  the  city,  in  the  distance  below,  appears 
like  a  mere  ground  plan.  The  machines  are  twin -motored 
Caudrons.  In  'Bombardment  Over  the  Lines  at  Verdun' 
the  airplane  of  the  Voisin  type  is  being  heavily  shelled.  The 
bursting  shells  about  the  airplane  seem  like  falling  stars.  Flares 
of  light  of  various  colors  lose  themselves  in  the  smoke  high  in 
air.  One  sees  the  peculiar  'chaplets,'  a  chain  of  ten  luminous 
flares  which,  because  of  their  peculiar  motion  through  the  air, 
also  are  called  caterpillars.  They  are  dangerous  to  airplanes, 
which  sometimes  are  set  on  fire  by  them. 

"One  of  the  most  beautiful  paintings,  considered  purely  as  a 
work  of  art  for  its  light  effects— combination  of  search-lights 
and  moonlight — is  the  'Return  of  a  Night  Bombardment 
Machine.'  Six  powerful  search-lights  light  up  the  surface  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  machine  is  to  come  to  earth.  They 
also  serve  as  a  guide  to  returning  airplanes,  as  they  can  be  seen 
for  nearly  forty  miles.  Upon  approaching  the  aviation  field  the 
machines  signal  by  their  lights  to  find  out  if  the  landing  is  clear, 
just  as  a  train  is  signaled  when  it  enters  a  station. 

"A  remarkable  exploit  depicted  by  Lieutenant  Farre  shows  a 
machine-gunner  prevented  by  the  position  of  his  propeller  from 
returning  the  fire  of  a  pursuing  machine.  But  the  Frenchman, 
undaunted,  has  performed  the  amazing  feat  of  climbing  from  the 
fuselage  out  on  to  the  left  wing  of  the  machine.  He  lies  prone 
upon  the  lower  plane,  and  from  his  position  is  shooting  around 
the  propeller  at  the  enemy  in  pursuit." 

Another  daring  exploit  is  seen  in  the  picture  on  page  34. 
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BOOK-BURNING 

THE  BAST  ha    had 
its    book  -  burn  r 
The  destruction  of 
i  Ip  Alexandrian  library  by 

i Im   Arabs  is  the  crucial  in- 
stance,   bul    I  In    books    I  hen 

consumed  were  of  alien 
faith.  There  is  something 
of  self-immolal  ion  in  t  be  de- 
struction of  the  oriental 
library  collected  by  the 
Carmelite  Fathers  in  Bag- 
dad, which  is  one  of  the  re- 
cently reported  features  of 
the  campaign  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  Manchester 
iliuii,  which  vouches 
for  i  he  information,  tells  us 
that  the  Carmelites,  who 
had  established  their  order 
m  Bagdad  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  had  col- 
lected more  than  20,000 
volumes  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Mesopotamia, 
consisting  in  the  main  of 
French  and  English,  bul 
also  some  Italian  and  ( ter- 
inan  works,  including  many 

rare  Arabic  manuscripts.  These  latter,  many  unique,  numbered 
2,7.".;!.  They  wore  bought  in  the  course  of  Hie  last  century  at  a 
cost  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and  were  the  works  of  Arabic, 
scholars 'written  between  the  seventh  and  eleventh  centuries.  As 
most  of  them  had  not  been  printed,  no  other  copies  exist.  Thus 
addition  is  made  to  the  toll  of  the  world's  impoverishment,  be- 
ginning with  Louvain.  Kullur&ddsto  the  items  of  its  indictment: 


THE    W  \|{    IN    THE    ItU  B. 

Willi  a  deafening  noise  in  one's  ears  and  swirling  air-machines  all  about.  Mr.   Farre"  shows   now    the 
of  eartb  will)  iis  ramifying  lines  must  be  retained  bj  the  air-pilot. 


Mr. 


WHEN   THE   PLANE    FIGHTS  THE   SUBMARINE 
I 

luir   here  depicts  au  actual  occurrence  in  the  North  Sea  in  1916,  when  a  German  submarine  was 
destroyed  by  a  bomb  dropt  from  an  altitude  of  175  feet  by  a  French  F.  B.  A. 


"It  is  not  entirely  clear  how  the  library  was  destroyed,  bul  the 

following  are  the  known  facts:  It  is  to  l»e  remembered  thai 
General  Maude  entered  Bagdad  on  March  11,  1917,  and  the 
suggestion  is  that  the  Turks,  on  realizing  that  the  city  could 
not  be  held,  decided  to  make  an  end  of  the  library  and  to  secure 
at  least  that  its  precious  contents  should  not  fall  into  the  ban 
of  the  British.  At  all  events,  during  the  nighl  of  March  6-7  two 
Turkish  soldiers  who   were    billeted  in  tin-  library,  in  order,  as 

was  alleged,  to   take   care   of  its 
contents,  look  books  and   manu- 
scripts and    used    them    as    fuel 
for  their    lire.       From    this,  it    i  I 
believed,    arose    a     conflagration 
which  consumed  Die  contents  of 
the  library.      But    there   is   som< 
evidence   thai     the    destruction 
was  intentional.      On    Februa 
-,')  Fails  Bey  had  been  appoint 
i>>    Khalil    Pasha,   the    Turkish 
commander,   to  be   his  aide-de- 
camp.  Immediately  on  assuming 

this    office    he    wrote    a     letter    to 

Father  Anastase  Mark  (a  ( ar- 

melite  monk  and  a  native  of 
Bagdad),  who  had  some  days 
earlier  returned  from  intern- 
ment, ordering  him  to  return 
all  the  hooks  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  Carmelite  li- 
brary,  and  threatening  to  send 
him,  in  case  of  refusal,  'to  the 
remotest  spo1  of  the  Sublime 
Empire.'  Eighl  days  after  the 
borrowed  hooks  were  returned 
no  hook  was  to  he  seen  out  of  a 
library  of  more  than  20,000  -vol- 
umes;   all  were  gone. 

"Was  it  in  order  to  remove 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  Arab 
empire  of  Bagdad  that  the 
Turks  resorted  to  such  methods.' 
What  seems  to  support  this  as- 
sumption is  that  in  1914,  at  the 
first  entry  of  Turkish  troops 
into  Bagdad,   all  educated  men 
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u.r-     -nil    to    iiit.riiiu.nl    cimp>  in      \nal..ha    under    tin      SO] 

,,i     somi       :rnl\     Oil. .man     gendarmes.        When     General 

\l.ui.l.  lIii.I    Bagdad   in    Marsh,  L917,  and  the  Turkfl 

bad  l"-t  all  hope  of  bolding  the  oapital  of  tin    Ibbasida,  tiny 
determined  apparently  to  deetroj  on  of  its  iroblest  possessions." 


Till;    WTIIIM    WEST  AND   EAST 

TWO  i:\Ds  ok  THE  CONTINENT  are  troubled  over 
the  was  ihr  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  i-  played,  Soldier 
m  Seattle  objeql  to  having  the  national  anthem  played 
in  theater  orchestras,  ami  raise  the  question  of  the  proper 
etiquette  of  this  observance.  Whatever  the  etiquette  may  be 
it  is  hut  dimly  apprehended  by  the  lay  portion  of  the  people, 


A   GUYNEMER  VICTORY. 

The  pilot  of  the  German  plane  being  killed,  the  machine  toppled  and  threw  out   the   observer,  who  is 
here  shown  in  Mr.  Farre's  painting  falling  through  the  air.     A  quick  swerve  by  Guynemer  was  needed 

to  escape  being  hit  by  the  falling  foe. 


tho  the  military  may  understand  it  thoroughly.  In  the  East, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  manner  of  its  rendition  excites  com- 
ment and  the  suggestion  that  the  observance  of  patriotic, 
sentiment  by  the  plajdng  of  the  nation's  anthem  is  in  notable 
cases  but  an  element  of  camouflage.  The  Spokesman  (Spokane) 
observes : 

"Early  in  the  war  the  question  of  when  and  how  the  flag 
should  be  displayed  was  discust  at  great  length  and  various  sets 
of  rules  promulgated,  none  of  them,  however,  with  any  official 
stamp.  It  is  the  same  with  the  song  that  is  generally  recognized, 
altho  not  legally  sanctioned,  as  the  national  air. 

"The  soldiers  at  Spokane  may  have  a  perfect  right  to  object  to 
hearing  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  more  or  less  perfunctorily 
performed  by  musicians  in  a  theater.  In  the  Army  the  tune  is 
strictly  set  apart  for  stated  ceremonial  occasions.  Respect  and 
deference  toward  it  are  rigidly  upheld.  It  is  natural  that  men 
trained  in  this  code  should  disapprove  of  the  use  of  the  air  as 
part  of  a  theatrical  performance,  much  as  they  would  disapprove 
of  pseudo-patriotic  flag-waving  by  chorus  girls  in  a  musical 
comedy. 

"Civilians  have  a  slightly  different  view-point.  They  have 
not  been  trained  in  ritualistic  use  of  the  'Star-Spangled  Banner,' 
and  are  likely  to  assert  that  they  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  played  on  any  and  all  occasions.  In  fact,  in  various  com- 
munities, they  1  '  re  made  trouble  for  orchestras  that  have  been 
reluctant  to  giv    vhe  air  as  a  preface  to  each  performance. 

"All  this  makes  things  confusing  for  the  managers  of  theaters 


and  other  public  places.     A-  a  ml.   th  anxiou    i<>  do  th 

right   thing,  if  onlj    thej   can  I"    nun    what   the  right   thing 
'I'h.  >  would  much  appreciate  an  official  pronouncement  on  thi 
ethice  >>t    'Tin    Star-Spangled   Banner,'  and  so  would  a  good 
man\  other  people." 

Tin   New  Fork  Evening  Sun  is  not  mi  much  troubled  over  thi 
tion  of  etiquette,  but  tin. I      uch  a    variety  of  maimer  thai 
suggests  improvement  might  in  made  in  places: 

'The  great    song   is  played  in  a-  manj    different    ways,   we 
believe,  as  there  arc  orchestras  ami  conductors.     It   is  alw  • 
tine;   in  spite  of  foolish  talk  the  air  is  noble  ami  appealing;   but 
it   varies  in  beaut}   and  thrill  according  t<>  the  interpretation, 
ami  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

"It  would  he  tiresome  to  dwell  <>n  the  rendering  given  1»\  thi 
average   theater  Kami.     Ii    is   usually   wholesome  and  sinceri 

without,  any  very  distinguished 
artistry  or  temperamental  fin. 
The  same  may  I"'  said  of  some  of 
the  greal  musical  organizations. 
'Phc  Philharmonic,  for  instance', 
has  a  workmanlike  arrangement 

which  if-  tfocs  through  earnestly 
as  a  duly  too  solemn  to  he  mixed 
with  anything  like  enthusiasm. 
\)r.  Karl  Muck  and  his  splendid 
group  of  players  also  do  their 
duty  to  the  flay  with  decorous 
restraint  and  conscientious  ac- 
curacy, but  without  any  notable 
display  of  emotion.  The  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company  orchestra 
made  rather  a  business  of  it,  like 
grace  before  meat. 

"Two  versions,  however,  with 
which  the  public  have  now  be- 
come very  familiar,  take  the 
playing  of  the  National  Anthem 
out  of  the  range  of  the  perfunc- 
tory and  lift  its  vibrations  from 
the  mere  atmosphere,  up  into 
the  realms  of  the  ether.  Tin 
Metropolitan  Opera-house  is 
happy  in  a  score  which  must 
have  been  written  by  one  who 
truly  felt  the  inspiration  of  the 
flag  and  who  loved  it  and  all 
that  it  represents.  The  instru- 
mentation, which  is  delicate 
without  being  in  the  least  weak, 
seems  to  picture  in  harmoniously 
blended  tone. colors  the  blessings 
for  which  the  Star  -  Spangled 
Banner  stands  as  the  symbol  to 
mankind.  The  climax  is  reached  in  a  screaming  trumpet  note, 
of  piercing  sweetness,  which  corresponds  with  the  word  'Free' — 
'the  Land  of  the  Free' — in  the  verbal  text.  It  can  hardly  be 
called  an  eagle  cry,  for  it  is  too  mellow  and  golden  in  its  quality; 
but  it  has  in  it  challenge  and  defiance,  as  well  as  exultation;  it 
expresses  pride,  contentment,  thanksgiving,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  unbounded  courage  and  resolution. 

"But  perhaps  the  best  rendering  of  all,  particularly  in  time  of 
w  a  r,  is  that  of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  and  his  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. It  is  full  chested  and  full  voiced,  manly,  soldierly,  fiery, 
aggressive,  attacking  the  ear  with  shrilling  reeds  and  loud  pro- 
claiming brass,  while  the  roll  and  beat  of  the  drums  throng  the 
veins  of  the  auditors  with  quickening  pulsations.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  music  and  the  hearers  grow  together  to  the 

climax 

"This  arrangement  would  be  perfect  if  Mr.  Damrosch  could 
add  to  it  the  fine  trumpet  scream  of  the  Metropolitan.  What 
is  more,  the  way  he  conducts  it  is  worth  witnessing.  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch stands  facing  the  audience,  and  as  he  wields  his  baton 
he  has  the  air  of  a  high  priest  officiating  at  a  great  religious 
function — and  so  he  is,  for  the  moment.  More  people  sing 
the  anthem  along  with  his  orchestra  than  anywhere  else  in 
New  York  and  the  number  who  do  grows  every  week." 

Without  diminishing  the  credit  due  to  the  Metropolitan,  The 
Evening  Sun  is  reminded  th/it  singers  who  can  reach  it  have  been 
giving  the  "screaming"  top  note  ever  since  Mme.  Parepa  Rosa 
did  it  in  the  Boston  Peace  Jubilee  in  1875. 
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SUFFER  THE  LITTLE  CHILDREN   TO   COME  INK)   ML 


ONE  MILLION  CHILDREN  an  dying  in  Armenia,  the 
very  cradle  of  Christianity — slowly,  rarely  Btarving  to 
death.      Slowly?      No,    mi!    BO    slnvvly.      A    million    li 

already  perished,  while  200,000  mothers  stood,  powerless  to 
help,  with  tearless  eyes  and  desolate  hearts  and  watched  their 
dearest  treasures  die  before  their  eyes  their  own  children,  for 
whom  thej  would  gladly  have  given  their  livi 

In  Lebanon  alone  oaoh  daj  i,<xk)  little  bodies,  newlj  dead, 
await  s  burial  that  never  comes.  ESaoh  hour  the  scythe  of 
famine  reaps  s  fresh  harvest  of  these  little  ones  that  Chrisl  so 
loved,  iIm  e  pure  in  heart  of  whom  he  said,  "Of  Buch  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven";  these  innocent  ones  racked  down  into  the 
black  w  hirlpool  of  disaster. 

Words  can  not  paint  nor  imagination  picture  these  Boen 
Armenia.     Jt  is  a  story  so  tragic,  bo  filled  with  heart-break  and 
horror  that  it  leaves  the  mind  numb  with  the  awfulness  and  im- 
mensity of  it  all.      It  is  t  lie  story  of  a  nation  that  has  fallen  before 

the  fury  of  the  Turk  and  has  been  left  for  dead.  It  is  the  story 
of  L',000,000  defenseless  women  and  children  who  are  perishing 
miserably.  It  is  the  storv  of  Armenian  homes  uprooted,  Ar- 
menian families  lorn  apart,  Armenian  women  and  children  sub- 
jected to  the  most  beastly  and  diabolical  cruelties  ever  before 
perpetrated  or  imagined  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  the  Btory 
of  the  persecuted  and  scattered  remnants  of  this  once  great 
Christian  nation  which  have  been  lefl  to  the  ravages  of  starva- 
tion. But  it  is  a  story  elderly  of  children  who  have  forgotten 
how  to  smile  and  mothers  who  have  lost  even  the  solace  of  tears. 
Never  in  all  the  tragedies  of  history  has  motherhood  been  in 
such  dire  need;  never  has  the  cry  of  childhood's  distress  been 
more  painfully  heartrending;  and  never  have  the  people  of 
America  been  endowed  with  a  more  solemn  opportunity  and 
God-given  privilege. 

America  is  rich,  America  is  blest  with  food  and  plenty,  and 
America  must  hear  these  baby  voices  that  cry  for  bread.  Amer- 
ican motherhood  must  hear  and  heed  the  anguished  call  of 
Armenian  motherhood  for  help — for  quick  help— for  a  swift, 
immediate,  bountiful  help;  for  a  help  that  counts  neither  cost 
nor  sacrifice,  else  Armenians — mothers  and  children — will 
perish  from  the  earth. 

Perhaps  a  slight  idea,  a  faint,  inadequate  conception  of  the 
appalling  hunger  of  the  children  may  be  gained  from  one  in- 
cident told  by  Ambassador  Elkus:  A  little  boy  brought  into 
one  of  the  hospitals  continually  cried  and  begged  for  bread, 
but  he  could  not  be  given  solid  food  in  his  condition.  When  the 
physician  explained  this  to  him  he  replied  that  he  didn't  want  to 
eat  the  bread,  he  just,  wanted  to  put  it  under  his  pillow  so  he 
could  feel  that  food  was  near.  Little  wonder  that  an  American 
mother  wrote:  "After  reading  your  Armenian  article  in  The 
Dig]  st  and  after  comparing  the  faces  of  those  emaciated  little 
children  in  the  picture  with  those  of  my  own  plump  little  girls, 
I  simply  had  to  send  yon  'my  bit.'  He  arc  poor,  but  they  are 
destitute." 

Oh,  America  is  not  hard-hearted.  America  will  answer — nay, 
I  hank  God — is  already  answering  the  call.  Her  eyes  are  opened. 
Her  ears  unstopt.  The  compassion  of  our  readers  has  been 
touched.  We  printed  an  appeal  for  the  Armenians  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Tin;  DlGBST— an  appeal  called  •"For  Christ's  Sweet  Sake 
and  Charity" — and  from  this  one  page  alone  more  than  SSO.OOO 
has  flowed  into  the  treasury  of  the  Committee  for  the  Relief  of 
Armenia  and  Syria.  Checks  for  one,  three,  live  thousand  dollars 
have  swelled  this  splendid  total,  and  money  is  still  coming. 

But  not  from  the  rich  alone — not  merely  from  those  who  gave 
from  their  abundance— the  very  poor  themselves  have  shut 
their  eyes  and  have  given  that  which  they  needed  for  their  own 
sustenance  and  support.     Listen! 

"I  am  only  a  crippled  barber  with  a  wife  and  three  children," 
this  is  from  a  letter  to  the  Armenian  Committee  written  in  a 
penciled,  ill-spelled  scrawl  on  a  scrap  of  yellow  paper,  "but  I 
have  plenty  to  cat,  so  accept  this  small  donation.     1  don't  be- 


liove  in  church,  but    I  do  believe  in  humanity."     Tin-  dollar 

should  be  bleat   indeed.     The  unspoki  by  tb< 

act  or  sacrifice   of  tin-  poor  barber  nu  ered  in  an  un- 

•ected    way.     Possibh    it    ma.    inspire    some    other   man 

wealth:  i     who   plot.--.-    belief  in   tin    church   to  sell    hi 

goods  and  to  give  to  these  poor,  thes<  bed  poor,  who 

perishing  like  sheep  from   their  want. 

"I,  too,  am  poor,"  writes  another,  a  woman,  who  contribute 
ingle  dollar  to  the  fund.    "lam  poor,  but  I  can  not  let  another 

week  go  by  without  -ending  some  money  t<,  tin  Armenians.  I 
know  the  amount  is  pitifully  small,  but  it  U  all  I  can  a  mini"  - 
now.  God  knows  my  prayers  go  up  to  Him  for  then  dear  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  F  shall  a^k  Him  each  night  that  this  dollar  may  do 
some  good  to  some  poor  children.  Maj  His  presence  be  with  them 
is  my  own  desire."  Was  it  not  of  such  a  woman  that  Christ  said: 
"She  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  In  ing." 

These  are  but  two  brief  paragraphs  from  the  aeon  -  the  hun- 
dreds— of  letters  that  have  come  from  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, big  in  heart  and  purpose,  rich  in  the  real  treasures  of 
but  poor  in  the  world's  t,roo<K  who  read  the  Armenian  appeal 
in  Tin.  Digest  and  responded  to  it.  such  touching  acts  of 
genuine  self-sacritice  as  these  fortify  the  heart,  quicken  tin 
spirit,  renew  and  strengthen  the  faith  that  we  hold.  They  dr 
back  the  veil  of  eternity  for  an  instant  and  reveal  the  invisible 
and  glorious  kingdom  that  lies  behind  this  visible  and  son  I;, 
troubled  world. 

What  mined  these  people  to  give  their  mites'.'  What  moved 
the  wealthy  to  send  their  great  and  generous  checks'.'  We  have 
told  you  the  story,  and  it  is  one  that  would  move  a  heart  of 
stone  one  that.  God  willing,  will  move  your  heart  also. 
Your  sympathy  has  been  stirred  many  times  during  these  dark 
and  tragic  months.  A  score  of  worthy  and  merciful  causes  ha\> 
claimed  and  received  your  bounty.  But  you  are  here  called 
upon  in  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  all  you  hold  most 
dear,  in  the  name  of  Cod  the  Father,  to  give  again. 

It  is  true  that  the  Armenian  and  Syrian  Committee  have 
received  (80,000  from  the  first  Literary  Digest  appeal.  It  is 
true,  and  we  are  grateful  beyond  our  power  to  tell.  Bi't  the 
need  is  so  gnat  that  even  this  splendid  sum  is  like  a  few  drops  of 
rain  on  a  boundless  desert.  Money  must  fairly  flood  the  relief 
treasuries.  It  must  come  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands—; 
by  the  millions.  Unless  this  single  page  raises  many  th 
$80,000  it   will  have  completely  failed  its  purposi  , 

Five  dollars  will  keep  t  he  body  and  soul  of  oik-  Armenian  togeth- 
er for  one  month..  Sixty  dollars  will  give  him  life  for  a  year.  How 
much  will  you  give'.'  I  low  many  children  will  you  save  —  ten'.'  fifty? 
one  hundred?  Every  dollar  you  give  for  relief  will  go  for  relief 
without  the  diversion  of  a  single  penny  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  need  is  so  imperative  -the  circumstances  so  desperate — 
that  His  not  even  possible  to  trait  for  ships  to  carry  thr  food.  The 
money  is  cabled  direct  to  Armenia,  the  food  is  bought  there  and 
is  distributed  personally  by  the  American  Relief  Administrators. 
Therefore  you  can  feel  and  know,  w  herev  er  you  live,  that  twenty- 
four  hours  after  Bending  your  money  to  the  treasurer,  Cleveland 
11.  Dodge,  it  will  be  saving  lives  in  Armenia. 

The  land  that  is  the  hope  of  Christianity  in  the  Near  1 
the  land  that  echoed  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostle-. 
calls  to  you  for  the  cup  of  cold  water  and  the  life-saving  morsel 
for  its  children.  Should  you  -  should  others-  refuse,  America 
would  indeed  be  the  chief  sufferer  in  the  war  —so  poor,  so  spiritu- 
ally  bankrupt,  that  even  Armenia  could  look  on  her  with  pity 
and  compassion. 

But  you  will  not — you  can  not — refuse.  You  will  give  un- 
grudgingly, generously,  with  a  heart  full  of  thanksgiving  that 
your  own  beloved  children  are  safe,  happy,  and  well  fed,  and 
with  a  prayer  perhaps  for  the  innocent  sufferers  of  this  war- 
racked  world.  You  will  give  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  said:  "It 
is  not  the  will  of  your  Father,  which  is  in  Heaven,  that  one  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish." 


Send  your  check  at  once  to  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  Room  JS7,  No.  1  Madison  Avenue,   V.       )'ork  City. 
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GRICULTURE     has    always 

been    called    one    of    the 

"arta   of   peace."       Why, 

then,  do  people  talk  of  war-gardens? 

It  i>  not   so  difficult  a  question 

as  it  sounds.  This  year  those  who 
are  to  plant  and  cultivate  gardens, 
whether  of  the  home,  school,  or 
community  type,  should  hear  in 
mind  thai  nowadays  the  growing 
of  vegetables  has  become  a  form 

(if  patriotic  service.  Every  act  con- 
nected with  the  garden — whether 
it  he  the  question  of  what  to  plant, 
or  when  to  plant  it,  or  what  fertilizer 
to  use — ought  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  a  final  test  of  whether  it  wall 
help  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  HOUR 
— These  are  the  days  when  you 
should  say  over  and  over  to  your- 
selves,  not  only  about  gardens  but 
about  everything  else:  "/s  this 
thing  thai  I  am  about  to  do  going  to  help  my  country  in  winning 
the  wart"  That  is  the  question  which  not  only  you,  but  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  whole  nation  ought  to  ask  himself. 

Until  they  begin  to  ask  it  of  themselves,  and  act  upon  it, 
this  war  will  not  he  won. 

So  in  regard  to  gardens:  Will  they  beautify  unsightly  vacant 
lots'.'  Yes.  Will  they  increase  community  spirit?  Yes.  Will 
they  better  public  health?  Yes.  Will  they  furnish  vegetables 
more  cheaply  than  these  can  be  bought?     As  a  rule,  yes. 

All  these  points  should  encourage  people  to  grow  gardens  this 
year.  But  here  is  the  decisive  reason  for  them:  Will  tiny  help 
to  win  tlie  war.'      Yes. 

For  that  reason,  every  garden  to-day  is  a  war-garden. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  WISE  PLANS— When  a  person  is  about 
to  build  a  house,  he  first  of  all  secures  the  necessary  piece  of  land. 
But.  that  accomplished,  there  is  still  something  to  be  done  before 
he  can  dig  his  foundations  and  set  stone-masons  and  carpenters 
to  work.  He  consults  an  architect  and  secures  plans  for  the 
building  of  that  house.  And  every  one  who  has  ever  noticed 
what  care  is  taken  to  follow  those  plans  must  have  some  realiza- 
tion of  their  value. 

Of  course  you  can  build  a  house  without  plans.  And  you  can 
also  grow  a  vegetable  garden  without  plans.  But  both  are 
likely  to  be  pretty  haphazard  affairs.  And  so  the  fundamental 
rule  for  a  successful  garden  is:  Follow  ivise  plans.  But  in  order 
to  follow^  them,  it  is  first  necessary  to  have  them. 

Nowr  plans  for  a  garden  do  not  mean  merely  diagrams  for 
planting  (tho  such  are  valuable  and  will  be  mentioned  later), 
but  a  complete,  prearranged  scheme  of  operation  extending  all 
the  way  from  the  day  a  garden  is  decided  upon  till  the  day 
harvesting  is  completed.  Those  plans  must  cover  everything 
which  can  be  foreseen,  and  will  leave  just  that  much  more  energy 
to  handle  the  every-day  problems  of  cultivation  and  the  emer- 
gencies, such  as  those  caused  by  weather  or  insects,  which  are 
sure  to  arise  later. 

And  in  making  these  plans  one  can  turn  with  confidence  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  special  in- 
formation. That  information  has  been  freely  drawn  upon  in 
writing  these  articles  about  the  war-garden,  and  the  public  has 
the  same  privilege.  Three  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
recent  publications  are  of  special  usefulness  to  the  small-scale 
gardener  this  year.  According  to  your  geographical  location 
you  may  choose  "Home  Gardening  in  the  South — Farmers' 
Bulletin  934,"  or  "The  Farm  Garden  in  the  North— Farmers' 
Bulletin  937."  And  more  widely  applicable  than  either  is 
'The  City  and  Suburban  Vegetable  Garden — Farmers'  Bulletin 
936." 

These  are  of  extreme  value  to  the  war-gardener,  since  they 
cover  not  only  general  plans  but  touch  on  each  staple  vegetable. 


And  these  pamphlets  are  especially  intended  for  public  dis- 
tribution. In  fact,  it  is  specifically  announced  that  'copies 
may  he  obtained  free  from  the  Division  of  Publications,  United 

States   Department    of  Agriculture." 

That  opportunity  is  on*  whirl,  nil  who  ore  growing  war-gardens 
this  year  should  avail  themselves  of. 

SUNSHINE  \M)  DRAINAGE— In  choosing  a  garden  loca- 
tion, remember:  the  more  sunshine  the  better.  Some  vegetables. 
such  as  lettuce,  can  be  made  to  grow  on  three  or  four  hours  of 
sunshine  a  day,  hut  this  is  too  little  for  most  crops.  Of  course 
a  southern  exposure,  with  good  drainage,  is  best  of  all.  The 
matter  of  drainage  is  important  and  should  not  be  neglected, 
for  plants  must  not  stand  in  water,  nor  must  the  moisture  run 
off  too  rapidly.     As  for  soils,  a  sandv  loam  is  the  best. 

PREPARING  THE  SEED  AND  THE  SOIL  —  When  it  is 
decided  what  land  is  to  be  used  for  the  garden,  it  should  be  put 
in  condition  as  early  as  possible.  It  ought  to  be  cleared  of 
all  sticks,  stones,  and  trash,  and  plowed  or  sp"aded  at  the  fir-t 
opportunity.  Any  protection  from  the  wind  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage, as  is  a  fence  to  keep  off  stray  animals. 

To  get  a  garden  under  way  early,  of  course  the  best  method  is 
to  plant  seeds  in  boxes  inside  the  house.  Then,  when  the  season 
is  far  enough  advanced,  the  plants  may  be  transplanted  to  the 
garden.  The  hotbed  and  cold-frame  outdoors  use  this  same 
general  plan,  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  This  preliminary 
planting  and  transplanting  apply  mainly  to  cabbage,  .cauli- 
flower, tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplant,  celery,  and  lettuce. 

SHARPENING  THE  TOOLS— Before  the  garden  season  is 
actually  under  way,  be  sure  you  procure  the  proper  tools,  or  see 
to  it  that  your  old  ones  are  sharp  and  in  good  repair.  For  a 
small  garden  a  hoe,  steel-tooth  rake,  and  digging  fork  or  spade 
are  all  that  are  absolutely  necessary.  But  a  trowel  and  hand 
cultivator  are  useful.  Oftentimes  a  group  of  people  can  club 
together  to  buy  tools  which,  tho  serviceable,  are  expensive  and 
not  needed  for  constant  use  by  any  single  individual. 

By  all  means  make  a  careful  diagram,  on  a  generous  scale,  of 
your  garden.  This  will  enable  you  to  plan  in  advance  the  loca- 
tion and  required  space  for  each  vegetable,  the  dates  of  planting 
and  the  intended  successions  of  crops.  Arrange  these  succes- 
sions so  that  every  bit  of  your  garden  Mall  be  growing  something 
all  the  time.  Note  any  differences  of  soil  in  different  parts  of 
the  garden  which  would .  influence  planting  plans.  Place  tall 
Aegetables,  like  pole  beans  and  corn,  where  they  will  not  shade 
smaller  plants. 

ECONOMY  IN  BUYING  AND  PLANTING— In  buying  and 
planting  seed,  be  economical.  Figure  carefully.  Buy  just' 
enough  and  no  more  than  you  wall  need.  Get  the  advice  of 
some  one  who  knows  from  experience.  Don't  buy  seed  for  next 
year;  by  so  doing  you  may  be  depriving  some  one  of  seed  for 
this  season.  Don't  be  overlavish  with  your  seed  in  planting. 
The.  good  gardener  no  more  wastes  seed  than  the  good  soldier 
wastes  ammunition. 

Some  definite  suggestions  about  what  to  plant  may  be  made  in 
another  article.  But  the  chief  rule  is  this:  Plant  what  you  will 
be  able  to  use,  not  what  you  think  you  may  be  able  to  sell.  That  is  a 
sound  principle  for  every  war-garden  this  year.  And  never 
forget  that  "war-garden"  is  short  for  a  "  win-the-war  garden." 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Give  definite  reasons  why  gardening  this  year  is  going  to  help 
win  the  tear. 

2.  Arc  you  to  help  with  a  garden  this  year?     If  not,  why? 

3.  Have  you  made  your  plans  yet?  What  arc  I  hey?  Stale  in 
detail. 

4-  Why  should  every  one  who  is  able  plan  to  raise  potatoes  and 
beans  tins  summer? 

5.  What  have  been  your  chief  obstacles  to  successful  gardening 
in  the  past?  Find  out  by  discussion  or  reading  how  they  may  be 
overcome. 

6.  In  your  locality  at  what  date  do  the  killing  frosts  usually 
cease? 

7.  Why  is  it  unpatriotic  to  waste  seed? 
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THE   FARMER    OJN    THE    BATTLE-FRONT 


HAVE  Vol'  HOYS  AND  GIRLS  ever  Btopl  to  think  bow 
absolutely  dependenl  we  ;ill  are  on  1 1  ■  *  -  farms  <>t  the 
nation  whether  in  times  Of  peace  or  during  the  war.' 
If  for  a  single  year  the  fanners  ceased  to  produce  food,  wool, 
and  cotton  to  feed  and  clothe  the  peoples  of  1 1  • « -  towns,  business 
would  cease  and  factories  would  close  down.  Million-  of 
people  would  be  forced  to  leave  the  cities  and  search  frantically 
for  roots,  harks,  and  berries  barely  to  keep  life  in  their  bodies. 
That  ia  why  agricultun  so  often  is 
designated  the  basic  or  indispensabh 
industry  of  the  nation. 

I  HE  WAR'S  EFFECT  ON  FARM- 
ING —  In  times  of  war,  food-pro- 
duction becomes  a  basic  war-act  ivity. 
The  greater  the  food  -  producing 
land    given    over    to    battle-fields, 

the  more  important  Incomes  every 
farm  outside  of  the  fighting-zone 
where  ii  is  still  possible  to  carrj  on 
agriculture. 

Without  food  armies  can  not 
continue  to  fight  and  the  civilian 
population  can  not  carry  on  essential 
industries  needed  to  maintain  their 
forces  in  the  field.  Our  entry  into 
the  war  a  year  ago  made  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should 
feed  ourselves  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  great  surplus  of  fond 
which  it  has  become  our  military 
duty  to  supply  to  the  Allies.  The 
very  conditions  which  made  an  in- 
crease in  our  food-supply  imperath  e, 
however,  also  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  farmers  to  continue  or 
extend  production  of  food-crops. 
The  factories,  made  unusually  busy 
l>y       war-demands,      were      offering 

tempting  wages  which  drew  hordes  of  farm-hands  to  the  towns. 
Ceasing  to  help  to  feed  others,  they  added  to  the  number  who 
must  be  fed. 

W  II  VI    HIGH-SCHOOL  HOYS    \\l)  (in    MEN  CAN   1)0- 

One   of   the   big   war-problems,    therefore,    which    must    have    the 

attention Jof  all  civilians  i-  how   to  replace  the  farm-hands  lost 

to  the  farms  and  to  supply  still  more  boys  and  men  to  plant. 
cultivate,  and  harvest  greater  acreages  needed  to  supplv  in- 
creased amounts  of  staple  foods.  Clearly,  fighting  men  can  not 
be  taken  from  the  trenches  and  war-workers  must  not  be  inter- 
rupted in  their  essential  tasks  of  seeing  that  guns,  ammunition, 
and  supplies  go  forward  to  the  troops.  Therefore,  tin  strong 
high-school  boys  and  the  men  of  the  towns  irh<>  arc  not  engaged  in 
ntialor  war-industries  must  come  to  the  aid  of  the  farms.  Gladly, 
patriotically,  they  must  devote  vacations  or  take  time  from  office 
or  store  to  help  on  a  farm  to  produce  food  for  themselves  and 
for  others.  With  food  enough  we  win  the  war;  without  food 
enough,  we  all  fail.       For  food  has  become  a  munition  of  war. 

EMERGENCY  MKASURES  OF  1917  With  food  so  im- 
portant to  our  success  in  the  war,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  when 
a  year  ago,  April  t>,  1917,  we  entered  the  world-conflict,  the 
food-supply  of  the  nation  received  the  first  thoughts  of  those 
directing  our  emergency  activities.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  permanent  Federal  agency  for  stimu- 
lating food-production,  naturally  assumed  leadership  in  this 
vital  matter.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  quickly  organized 
the  Department's  forces  of  Hi, (XX)  workers  for  special  food- 
production  activities. 

The  country  was  facing  an  unsatisfactory  situation  in  respect 
to  its  supplies  of  foods  and  feedstuffs.  Surveys  and  estimate- 
showed  that  production  of  the  leading  cereals  or  breadstuffs  in 
1916  was  comparatively  low.  The  yield  of  wheat — an  essential 
war-food  especially  needed  to  maintain  the  Allies — was  strik- 
ingly small,  in  fact,  SS,000,000  bushels  less  than  average.     That 
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then  must  he  immediate  and  concerted  effort  to  produce  greath 
increased  amount-  of  all  the  staple  food-  bread,  meat,  milk 
and  t  be  fat  -      wa-  apparent. 

To  perfect  a  national  program  of  production,  (1 
of  Agriculture,  on  April  10  and  11,  met  in  Bt.  Louis  with  Btate 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture  and  the  president*  of  the  Stab 
Agricultural  Colleges,  called  together  by  telegraph.  On  April  11 
this  conference  prepared  and  ratified  a  comprehensive  food- 
production  program  for  the  nation. 
RES1  LTSOl  I  lll-l  Mi  \-i  RES 
The    Department  of   Agriculture 

and  the  State  authorities  took 
immediate  steps  to  put  the  pro- 
gram into  practical  operation.  The 
Department  (juicklv  increased  its 
force  of  agricultural  workers  to 
20,000  people,  giving  especial  at- 
tention to  tin  appointing  of  addi- 
tional county  agents  who  represent 
both    the    Federal     Department    and 

the  state  Agricultural  Colleges  in 
local  food-production  matters.  In 
a     -holt      time     the     county     agents 


II 
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are 

in 

rail- 


soldiers 
to   serv< 
tin-  trenches,  to  < 
ditches,    build 
roads,  ami  risk  their 
lives,      maiiN      boys 
tan     well    a  Kurd    to 
spare  a  part  of  their 
time  to  sen  e  in  the 
furrow-    and     in    the 
harvest-fields. 


Hon.  David  Franklin  Houston, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 


numbered  2,500  men  and  more  than 
l .  loo  women  home-demonstration 
agents,  so  that  practically  • 
agricultural  oountj  and  many  of 
the  large  cities  wen  broughl  into 
direct  touch  with  the  Fe.l.  ml  and 
state  food-production  agencies.     In 

the  rural  districts  more  than  177, (KX) 
farmers  were  enrolled  in  defensive 
production  campaigns,  nearly  1,(KK),- 
(KR)  hoy.-  and  girls  were  encouraged 
to  produce  food  in  garden  and 
held  and  to  can  or  dry  surplus  fruit 
and  vegetables;  more  than  1,635,- 
000  women  and    jdrls    wen    direct,  d 

into  patriotic  work  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  food-supply. 
People  in  the  towns  and  cities  were  stimulated  to  plant  200  or 
300  per  cent  more  home-gardens  than  the  nation  had  known 
before   and    thousands   of    homes  canned   and   preserved   food  for 

the  first  time. 

The   food    needs   of   the   nation    were   broughl    directly    to   the 
attention  of  every  farmer.     Nation-wide  measures  for  increasing 
the  planting  of  crops,  protecting  them  from  diseases  and  p. 
securing  needed  lahor  u>v  their  handling,  and  preventing  wast 
and  losses  were  inaugurated. 

LOYAL  EFFORTS  <>F  THE  FARMERS  The  farmer-  re- 
sponded loyally  to  the  nation's  call  for  more  food,  and  through- 
out the  countryside  then  was  unusual  activity  with  plan  and 
harrow   to  seed  more  and  still  more  acre-  to  the  essential  crops. 

Tin  food-production  results  in  1917  furnish  cause  for  congratula- 
tion  and  encouragement,  but,  us  the  Secretary  of  Agricultun 
careful  to  emphasize,  supply  no  reason  for  any  let-up  during  Wis 
of  one  notional  effort  to  better  this  production  record. 

The  farmer-  during  1917  planted  a  mighty  acreage  <>f  246,- 
275,000  acres  -23,000,000  acre-  more  than  were  put  under  the 
plow  in  1916  and  32,000,000  acres  ahead  of  the  preceding  live- 
year  average  planting.  The  total  production  of  leading  food- 
crops  actually  planted  in  1917  was  1,204,000,000  more  hushel- 
than  were  produced  of  the-,  crops  in  1916  and  a  billion  bush.l- 
ahead  of  the  five-year  average.  Estimates  of  the  number  of 
animal-,  including  horses  and  mule-,  indicate  that  on  January  1. 
1918,  there  were  7,856,000  more  than  were  on  the  farms  and 
ranges  on  January  1 .  1917. 

THE  SITUATION  HIM  Now  FACES  US  Food-produc- 
tion during  the  coming  summer  and  full  calls  on  farmers  and  on 
city  boys  and  men  for  efforts  t  r<  n  greater  than  wen  exerted  in  1917. 
The  food-situation  still  is  not  satisfactory.  The  available 
supply  of  wheat  i-  inadequate.     Greal   stress  must  be  laid  on 
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TESTIMONY  TO   AMERICAN   MORALE 


PERHAPS  IT  is  A  COMPLIMENT  however  grimi- 
thai  the  Germans  paj  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  making  them 
tlir  targel  for  special  Bhelling.  The  purpose  of  this 
attention  is  likened  by  a  reoent  observer  to  thai  (>r  the  propa- 
ganda thai  weakened  the  morale  of  the  Italian  Army  before 
toe  recent  reverses.  "The  Germans  realize  the  strengthening  of 
i  he  morale  of  the  French 
armies  thai  has  grown 
out  of  the  work  "  of  the 
\  \1.  (  '.  A.  secretaries, 
ami  "German  guns  wre 

now  trained  upon  the 
V.  M.  C.  A.  huls,  and 
every  effort  is  being 
made  to  smash  them 
out  of  existence."  Thus, 
in  the  New  York 
Tiims,  reports  Rev. 
Allan  MaoRossie,  a 
member  of  the  clerical 
commission  sent  over  to 
learn  the  spiritual  needs 
Of  the  American  expedi- 
tionary force.  Before 
the  V.  M.  C  A.  began 
its  work  the  first  of  our 
forces  abroad  were  sub- 
ject to  homesickness, 
and  the  officers  tried 
various  means  to  offset 
this.  First  they  were 
drilled    very  hard,   but 

after  their  previous  strenuous  training  this  was  found  unneces- 
sary. Then  they  allowed  them  to  do  nothing,  with  results 
equally  unsatisfactory.  The  Y.  Al.  C.  A.  work  was  quickly  ap- 
preciated by  the  French  as  well  as  the  American  contingent: 

"The  French  found  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  broad  enough, 
faithful,  aud  earnest  enough,  to  believe  that  anything  that  was 
good  for  the  men  was  Christianity.  They  saw  the  needs  and 
undertook  recreation-centers.  I  visited  many  of  these  and  saw 
just   what  was  being  done. 

"If  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  so  commends  itself  to  the  French  Army 
by  its  recreation-centers  that  the  French  ask  the  organization 
to  go  wherever  the  soldiers  are,  certainly  this  shows  how  much 
good  influence  it  exercises  in  sustaining  the  courage  and  morale 
of  that  line  that  they  must  hold  fast  until  our  boys  are  over  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  drive  back  the  ruthless  enemy." 

Thanks  largely  to  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  supplementing 
the  regulations  of  the  official  army  staff,  the  morals  of  the  Amer- 
ican boys  in  France  are  declared  to  be  better  than  at  home. 
This  is  the  statement  of  another  clerical  observer  who  writes  in 
the  New  York  Tribune.  The  Rev.  \Y.  M.  Woodfin  in  his  in- 
vestigations made  it  a  special  point  to  learn  what  the  military 
leaders  were  doing: 

"The  problem  that  confronts  us  is  not  whether  the  moral  code 
has  been  broken,  nor  whether  our  troops  have  done  things  for 
which. we  would  like  to  apologize  to  our  noble  hosts,  but  whether 
our  officials  are  earnestly  trying  to  keep  our  soldiers  from  vice 
and  whether  they  will  be  able  to  return  to  America  an  army  as 
clean  and  as  free  from  disease  as  the  one  sent  over.  Are  the 
military  officials  hearl  and  soul  trying  to  keep  the  men  from  vice 
and  shame,  or  are  they  winking  at  vice  and  attempting  simply 


GOTHA   AND   GOLGOTHA. 
"Father,  forgive  them  not,  for  they  know  what  they  do." 

— Abel  Faivre  in  L'Echo  de  Paris 


to  safeguard  the  men  through  preventives  for  the  sake  of  mili- 
tary efficiency?      Rave  our  leaders  a  soul  and  a  conscience  and 

are  they  attempting  to  project  thai  soul  and  conscience  into  ih<- 
Arms,  or  do  they  regard  themselves  as  i he  agents  responsible 
for  a  human  machine  which  will  beat  the  Germans? 

"li  is  my  hope  to  throw  light  upon  the  problem,  as  I  have 
been  permitted  to  study  it  at  close  range,  having  had  accesfi  to 

all  the  genera]  order  on 
i  he  subjecl  and  recordt 
which  are  reserved  for 
the  Army.  1 1  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have 
personal  interviews  \s  ith 
officials,  from  major- 
general  down  to  corpo- 
ral. I  have  shared  the 
confidences  of  arms 
chaplains,  some  of  whom 
are  ( 'at  holic  priests,  who 
gave  me  valuable  in- 
formation from  their 
experience.  I  have 
spoken  to  thousands  of 
men  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
huts  and  have  got  the 
point  of  view  of  the 
private.  The Y.M.C. A. 
secretary  has  given  me 
information  from  his 
point  of  view.  After 
getting  the  data  from 
these  varied  sources  and 
striking  an  equation  J 
feel  that  my  conclusions 
are  based  upon  infor- 
mation which  may  be 
trusted. 

"The  survey  of  an 
army  must  deal  with 
general  conditions,  and  the  whole  Army  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
i  he  conduct  of  an  individual  camp  or  local  condition.  Our  Army 
in  many  respects  is  like  an  American  city;  it  has  its  good,  its 
had,  and  its  indifferent.  There  are  men  religious  and  men 
vicious.  It  is  just  as  unfair  to  judge  a  whole  army  by  a  certain 
element  in  it  as  it  is  to  judge  a  city  by  certain  vicious  districts. 
1  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  American  expeditionary 
forces  in  France  conduct  themselves  with  as  much  decorum  as' 
the  average  American  city  that  has  saloons.  I  have  no  desire  to 
whitewash  the  morals  of  the  Army,  for  they  are  far  from  ideal: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  equally  anxious  not  to  blackmail 
the  men  who  are  now,  and  soon  will  be,  fighting  a  vicious  foe 
and  dying  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

"I  have  found,  to  the  sincere  regret  of  every  true  American, 
that  ■'ome  of  the  first  troops  sent  to  France  did  not  reflect  the 
American  ideal.  Many  of  them  were  troops  from  the  border 
Avho  had  made  a  name  for  themselves  with  which  most  Ameri- 
cans are  acquainted  and  of  which  none  of  us  is  proud.  Frankly, 
the  French  people  expected  better  of  America  and  were  shocked 
at  some  of  their  conduct.  I  am  told  that  there  were  American 
officers  who  shocked  the  decency  of  the  French  by  their  open 
conduct  in  Paris  cafes  and  elsewhere." 

This  situation  has  been  corrected,  we  are  assured,  "by  military 
regulation  and  by  the  infusion  of  troops  that  represent  a  better 
type  of  Americanism."     We  read  on: 

"The  French  had  high  ideals  of  us  and  expected  us  to  live  up 
to  them.  In  a  town  I  visited  some  miles  back  behind  what  will 
be  the  American  front,  1  was  told  by  a  commanding  officer  of 
an  incident  which  shows  what  the  French  expect  of  us.  There 
were  two  American  officers  who  disgraced  their  uniform  al  a 
hotel  with  two  disreputable  women.  Some  French  officers 
were    there   and   observed    their   conduct,    and    in    their    polite 
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manner  said  to  some  other  officers  thai  thej  expected  something 
more  of  the  Amerioans.     I  have  authentic  information  thai  th 
two  officers  have  been  relieved  of  their  oommi  ad  Benl 

home  for   the  good  of  the  service.     The   military    authorities 
realize  thai   America  has  a  reputation  to  live  up  to,  and  the 
officer  who  attempts  to  lower  the  standard  is  given  to  under- 
band  thai  he  imperils  his  commission  by  suoh  conduct." 

One  of  the  precautionary  res  hai   been  to  remove  the 

troops  as  far  as  possible  from  temptation: 

"There  are  to  be  no  more  'leaves'  Bpenl  in  Paris.     The  men 
will  gel  ten  days  everj  four  months,  bul  the  Army  will  sec  thai 

these  ten  days  are  spent   in  a  place  free  from  temptation.     Paris 

Btill  is  a  center  to  which  and  through  which  manj  men  musl 

There  are  hundreds  of  Officers  who  come  here  on  special  business 
of  one  kind  or  the  other.  When  an  officer  conies  to  Paris  he 
mU8l    register   and    go    to   an    approved    hotel.      At    the    tim,     he 

isters  there  are  given  to  him  two  official  memoranda, 
copies  of  which  I  have,  bul  which  I  promised  not  to  publish 
The  Bi  igadier-QeneraJ  in  com  maud  here  is  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  imprest  meas  being  a  man  who  is  sincereK 
trying  to  keep  the  men  in  the  righl  path.  The  military  police 
v  isit  the  cafes,  casinos,  and  other  places  of  questionable  character, 

and  are  authorized  to  report  or  arresi  anv  one  in  companv  with 
a   woman   known   to  be  had. 

"I    found   American    martial    law    in   operation    in   some  of   the 

towns  visited.     This  enables  i he  officers  to  regulate  matters  of 

drink  and   vice  without   referring  to   French  authority.      When  a 

6  violates  the  regulation  of  selling  liquor  it  is  closed  up.     When 

it  is  impossible  to  suppress  the  licensed  houses  of  vice  militarv 
police  are  stationed  about  them.  My  information  from  many  of 
the  men  who  are  billeted  in  homes  and  hams  is  that  1  here  is 
not  the  promiscuous  relationship  thai  mighl  be  expected  under 
such  conditions.  A  chaplain  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  home 
life  of  the  people  in  the  north  of 'France  where  his  troops  are 
stationed. 

'The  ideal  set  before  the  men  by  the  general  orders  is  bearing 
fruit  in  many  places.  A  Catholic  priest,  chaplain  reported  to 
his  commanding  officer  that  only  three  men  out  of  his  regimenl 
had  oonfesl  to  a  violation  of  the  ideal  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber.     In  a  division  which    i    visited   there  are  nearly   tvveiitv-live 

thousand  troops  and  only  162  men  reported  for  treatment  for 
December.  The  Major-General  in  command  in  a  personal 
interview  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  moral  restraint  of  his 
men.    Another  division,  according  to  the  surgeon,  had  only  one 

man    to  contract    disease   in   December. 

"I  thought  perhaps  the  officials  mighl  have  steered  me  toward 
the  saints  of  the  Army,  and  so  remarked  to  a  N.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
tary, and  he  said  one  of  1  he  divisions  I  had  visited  had  the 
worst  reputation  in  France.  1  have  not  met  so  far  a  man  who 
has  come  from  the  States  but  that  has  said  thai  conditions  are 
better  than  he  expected  to  find  them 

"There  are  three  reasons  which  account  for  these  conditions: 
The  first  is  the  striol  military  regulations  and  1  he  great  fear  of 
I  he  disease  which  has  been  instilled  into  their  souls;  the  second 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  the  fellows  are  worked  very  hard; 
they  get  up  at  5:30  in  the  morning  and  must  be  in  their  bunks 
at  8:30  in  the  evening;  when  their  da.v  's  work  is  over  they  are 
ready  for  rest;  the  third  factor  is  the  splendid  work  which  is 
being  done  by  the  Y.  \1.  C.  A.  in  furnishing  them  a  place  to 
spend  their  nionev  and  a  place  to  spend  their  spare  time  where 
there  is  s,,nie  w  holosome  amusement  every  night.  The  women 
workers  behind  the  counter  in  the  canteen  keep  before  the  men 
I  he  vision  of  America's  pure  womanhood,  which  is  a  tremendous 
influence  in  keeping  i  In  men  true  to  the  ideals  of  the  American 
home." 


BEFORE   THE   BOYS   COME    BACK  — Sel    your  houa 

order  before  the  boys  come  back,  is  the  virtual  command  of  a 

Scotch  clergyman,  Rev.  Lauchlen  A  lac  Loan  Watt,  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Edinburgh.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  Black  Watch  and 
the  Gordon  Highlanders  divisions  and  went  through  some  of 
the  most  terrible  battles  in  France  with  these  battalions  and  saw 
both  commands  virtually  cut  to  pieces.  At  a  supper  of  the 
Canadian  Club  in  New  York  Hie  press  report  him  as  saying: 

"What  are  you  religious  men  going  to  do  when  the  boys 
come  home — those  boys  who  have  missed  death,  but  who  have 
come  so  close  to  the  eterual  mystery?  Those  boys  and  we 
chaplains  are  tired  of  your  squabbles  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ . 
We  are  nol   going  to  tolerate  longer  the  old  divisions  between 


men  and  the  old  fight  which  have  divided  ••(im- 

munities.    In   death  and   facing   death   there   is   no  difference 
to  religion.     We  have  it  to  God  to  sort  them  out  a-  they  fall 
battling  for  those  glorious  liberties  which  hi    gave  to  all  m>  n." 

The  type  of  religious  maii  at   the  front  is  nol  one  of  home-brew 

•  it In  r,  according  to  t his  report 

"  I  want  to  sa.v  to  you  thai  in  the  trem  1  camps  you  will 

not     find    anv     plaster    -ami-.      Thank    Qjod    lor    that.       Sloppv 

religion  is  all  dropi  into  tin  Channel  a-  the  boys  an-  crossing. 
You  will  find  true,  Btraight,  fearless  men,  tender  and  ready  to 
live  earnestly,  or  to  die  without   a  grudge  even  against  their 

enemies.      Thank    the    Lord    that's    the    kind    of    linn    the   Allies 

'have  in  Prance." 


DENOMINATION  \|. ISM    IN    CAMP 

IN   THE   A\\i   \1.  cm  RGB   CENSUS  the  two  leading 
denominations  are  always  the  Catholics  and  Methodi 
and   it    is  natural    perhaps    thai     rivalr.v  i    •     two 

bodies  would  extend  itself  to  the  question  of  the  numbers  of 
their  respective  (locks  in  the  National  Army.     The  Method 
of  '/'/,,-  Northwestern  Christian  AdvocaU     I  i     finalrj    hi 

set  out  to  investigate  the  claims  made  BOmetimeS  bv  the  Other 
body  that  from  thirty  to  forty  percent,  of  the  camp  populations 
are  Catholics,     in  a  recent  issue  the  Chicago  paper  gives  figu 

for  sixteen  camps,  not,  it  claims,  "in  any  Bpiril  of  antagonism, 
but    with  a  desire  to  get  at    the  actual   truth   in   the  ei  We 

reprint  them  here,  also  "  without  prejudice,"  believing  that  no 
set  of  figures  would  Tie  likel.v  to  show  iniich  variation  from  the 
proportional  relations  exhibited  in  the  annual  census.  Two 
denominations  only  are  accounted  for  hen  .  We  shall  have  to 
bear  in  mind  also  the  large  number  who  own  to  no  church 
affiliation  and  who  are  unclassified,  our  custom  thus  differing 
from  the  British  Army,  which  registers  all  soldiers  as  Church  of 
England  who.  do  not  claim  other  membership.  The  Methodist 
paper  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "the  personnel  of  the  camp 
is  constantly  changing  as  well  as  the  figures  of  Hie  total  popula- 
tion,'"but  it  is  felt  that  "these  facts  do  nol  materially  lessen  the* 
effectiveness    of    the    statistics."     The    tables    here    presented 

estimate  the  Catholic  proportion  as  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
tolal  enrolment  and  the  Methodists  as  eighteen  phis.  Only 
the  two  chief  branches  of  Methodism  are  here  reported,  and  the 
reporter  feels  if  the  other  members  of  the  Methodist  family  were 
included  it  "would  bring  their  quota  up  alongside  of  and  prob- 
ably beyond  the  Roman  Catholic."      lb  re  is  the  tabulation: 

Camp  Cody,  N.  M. — Population,  23,614;  Roman  Catholic, 
1,0<>X;  per  cent.,  21+;  Methodist,  o,2S2;  per  cent.,  22  +  . 

Camp  Grant,  111. — Population,  24,869;  Roman  Catholic, 
7.078;  per  cent.,  30  +  ;  Methodist,  3,943;  per  cent,   14  +  . 

Camp  Custer,  Mich. — Population,  20,52.5;  Roman  Catholic, 
6,867;  percent..  34  +  ;  Methodist,  2,909;  percent.,  14+. 

Camp  Jackson,  S.  ('.Population,  12.01.");  Roman  Catholic, 
1,573;  per  cent.,  13  +  ;  Methodist,  2.70:;;  per  cent..  2:}+. 

Camp  Wheeler,  Ca.  Population,  16,800;  Roman  Catholic, 
804;  per  cent.,  A;  Methodist,  A, 738;  per  cent.,  34. 

Camp  Travis,  Tex.  Population,  9,754;  Etonian  Catholic, 
889;  p.r  cent.,  0;  Methodist,  2,150;  per  cent.,  23. 

Camp   McArthur,  Tex.  -Population, ;  Roman  Catholic, 

per  cent.,  40;  Methodist,   per  cent.,    10. 

Camp    Kearney,   Cal.     Population,  ;    Roman   Catholic, 

percent.,  27;  Methodist,  not  given. 

Camp    Zacharj    Taylor,    Ky.     Population.    21,739;    Roman 

Catholic.  4,112;  per  cent..  19  +  ;  Methodist.  1,861;  per  cent. 
28 +. 

Camp  Sherman.  O. — Population,  20,469;  Roman  Catholic, 
4.717;  per  cent.,  2:5  —  ;  Methodist,  1.743:  per  cent.,  8  +  . 

('amp  Lewis,  Wash. — Population.  30,000;  Roman  Catholic, 
7,390;  per  cent.,  24  +  ;  Methodist.  4.4N3;  per  cent..  15. 

Camp  Logan,  Tex. — Population,  30,214;  Roman  Catholic 
10,786;  per  cent.,  3A +  ;  Methodist,  5,824;  percent..  10. 

Camp  Dodge,  la.— Population,  12.000;  Roman  Catholic, 
2,588;  per  cent.,  20  +  ;  Methodist.  2,346;  per  cent..  10  +  . 

Camp  Bowie,  Tex. — Population.  24,557;  Roman  Catholic, 
2,190;  per  cent.,  0;  Methodist,  -4,!>2s;  per  cent.,  22  +  . 


HI 
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ii>  Fun-ion.  Ran.     Population)  25,464;  Roman  Catholic, 
. « iii..  17     .  Methodist,  per  oent.,  _'i 

p    |)i\.    \      i      Population,    10,331;    Roman    Catholic 

Methodist,  .:,.'57-J;  per  oent.,  17-)-. 

t  .     \. w   STork)  prints  a  repori    from  a 

ningle  oamp     Camp  Doniphan,  Fori  sill,  Okla.,  where  tin-  137th 
lni.tnii  .    i-  stationed.     Ii   Bhowa  in  detail  tin-  denominational 

apportionment : 

187th    I  nk  who 

Methodisl  1,181 


Christian 
Baptist 
Presbj  i<  rian 

Catholic 

United  Brethren .  .  .  . 

I'rotestaiit    Kpiscopal 

Lutheran  

( kmgregational 

Quakers 

Adventists 

Sah  at  ion  Army 

Holiness 

Latter-]  >a\    Saints.  . 

Sen  ian 

Christian  Science.  .  . 

Universalist 

Dunkards 

Reform  Orthodox . 
Swedish  Lutheran 
( lermaii  Reform ... 
Mennonite 

Jew 

Church  of  Christ.  .  .  . 

Evangelical 

Spiritualist 

I  nitarian 

None 


617 
452 

410 

•_'.;»  i 

97 

—  - 

127 
114 

19 
8 
4 

10 
5 
1 

13 
1 

18 
1 

11 
2 
2 

1 
1 

15 
1 
9 

96 


Total 3,527 


128th.  Machine-Gun  Battalion 

Methodist 

Christian 

Baptist 

Presbyterian 

Catholic. 

Prptestant  Kpiscopal 

Lutheran  

Congregational 

United  Brethren 

Latter-Da;  Saints 

Quakers 

Christian  Science 

Seventh-Day  Adventist 

Church  of  God 

Pentecost 

Protestant 

None 


169 
177 

169 

11 

.  24 

8 
11 

1 
1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

3 
54 

1 


Total. 


Division-  Headquarters 

Methodist 

Protestant  Kpiscopal 

Catholic 

Presbyterian 

Christian 

Baptist 

Lutheran 

Christian  Science 

Congregational 

Unitarian , 

Dutch  Reform 

None 


Total . 


637 


16 
12 
9 
s 
8 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
_8 

73 


From  still  another  camp  the  Methodists  find  cause  for  self- 
congratulation,  but  also  for  a  quickened  sense  of  responsibility: 

"With  a  representation  of  0,484,  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion holds  first  place  among  the  25,464  enlisted  men  of  the  89th 
Division  at  Camp  Funston,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  Fifty-three 
denominations  are  represented.  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  men  were  non-committal  or  exprest  no  religious  preference. 


Only  forts -eight  men  profest  no  religion  whatever.  Follow- 
ing the  Methodist8,  came,  in  the  order  named,  Roman  (  'at  holies. 

Baptists,  Christian-.  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalian 
ami  Congregationalists.  There  are  fif ty-nine Quakers  in  the  list. 
■*lt  js  altogether  probable  thai  there  are  other  divisions  where 
the  representation  i>  more  favorable  to  some  other  Church. 
Certain  militia  regiments  have  been  recruited  exclusively  from 
certain  churches.    Probably  Camp  Devens,  Camp  Dix,  and  Camp 

Upton  (Yaphank,  N.  Y.J  would  show  no  BUOh  Protestant  ma- 
jorities as  these  Western  units  reveal.  We  await  with  interest 
the  figures  from  these  Eastern  camps.  Doubtless  they  also  will 
contain  surprizes.  \-  soon  as  the  Government  release-  the  re- 
sults of  the  entire  census  we  shall  publish  them.  The  fragmen- 
tary returns  already  received  suffice  to  las  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility upon  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  most  of  all  upon  the 
Methodists." 


THE   CHURCH'S    CHANGED   SITUATION 

THE  AVERAGE  MAX  fails  to  realize  to  what  extent 
the  world  pronounces  on  the  Church.  It  is  the  Church 
which  hears  and  remembers.  The  Western  Christian 
Advocate  (Cincinnati)  recalls  that  up  to  "within  recent  year- 
men  of  the  world  have  denied  its  doctrines,  challenged  its  au- 
thority, laughed  at  its  pretensions,  impeached  its  honesty,  and 
disputed  its  value  to  Government  and  society.-'  This  Methodist 
paper  wonders  how  under  an  onslaught  so  "fierce  and  remorse- 
less, persistent  and  universal,"  the  Church  has  "survived  with- 
out justif3Ting  itself  anew  with  innumerable  proofs  of  its  humani- 
tarian mission."  A  sudden  awakening  finds  the  situation 
quite  changed: 

"Men  of  the  world  are  now  saying  with  decided  conviction 
that  upon  the  Church  depends  the  outcome  of  this  war;  that 
its  influence  at  home  in  maintaining  the  morale  of  the  people 
and  leading  them  to  support  the  great  benevolent  and  religious 
organizations  that  work  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  is  absolutely  indispensable.  They  do  not 
stop  at  this  point,  they  even  say  that  the  breakdown  of  the 
Christian  ministry  was  the  cause  of  the  war.  They  claim  that 
if  the  preachers  had  been  prophets  and  remained  stedfast  to 
their  Master's  teaching,  if  they  had  made  more  of  him,  if  they 
had  persistently  exalted  his  authority  and  demanded  that  kings, 
princes,  and  potentates  alike  regard  his  mandates,  this  war 
would  never  have  happened.  This  is  giving  a  recognition  to 
the  Church  she  has  not  had  for  five  hundred  years.  It  is  saying 
the  Church  is  the  ultimate  source  of  power,  the  last  and  sure 
support.  Now,  as  an  increasing  number  of  minds  are  trained 
upon  the  future,  a  feeling  appears  that  again  the  Church  must 
be  the  deciding  factor.  Even  the  editorial  writers  of  the  secular 
press  are  seeing  this  and  sounding  warnings  and  offering  sug- 
gestions. Recently  a  daily  paper  became  very  solicitous  on 
this  subject  when  it  avowed: 

"'There  is  one  thing  that  we  who  love  and  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  this  spiritual  institution  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of, 
and  that  is  that  the  mere  survival  of  an  idea,  a  doctrine,  or  an 
organization  is  not  an  irrefutable  proof  of  its  value!  There  are 
plenty  of  "vestigial  remains"  in  the  world  as  useless  as  the 
human  appendix.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  was  never  meant 
for  an  ornamental  shade-tree  on  a  lawn.  It  was  planted  to  bear 
fruit  and  if  it  brings  forth  nothing  but  leaves  and  does  not  die 
of  self-disgust  an  ax  will  be  laid  at  its  root. 

"'No  committee  of  investigation  will  be  appointed  by  Con- 
gress to  subject  it  to  such  an  acid  test  as  has  been  applied  to  the 
management  of  the  war,  for  example;  but  the  silent,  resistless 
fire  of  public  opinion  is  burning  in  the  crucible  into  which  it  lias 
been  thrown.  If  in  the  judgment  of  mankind  the  Church  does 
not  justify  itself  as  a  constructive  powrer  in  the  age  which  is 
being  born  it  wall  be  left  to  die  of  inanition.  Its  enemies  will 
cease  to  denounce  it.  Its  friends  will  quietly  desert  it,  as  rats 
do  sinking  ships.  It  will  gradually  subside  into  that  abyss 
where  so  many  other  institutions  have  been  engulfed.' 

"But  the  writer  believes  in  the  Church  as  a  divine  institution 
and  does  not  expect  it  to  perish,  but  to  display  supernatural 
power  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  a  new  age.  The  very  fact 
that  he  could  not  see  a  hopeful  future  apart  from  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  Church  is  symptomatic  of  the  age.  The  Church 
is  fundamental,  its  influence  invaluable,  its  claims  indisputable, 
its  power  indispensable,  and  its  life  ineradicable.  Men  outside 
the  Church  are  saying'  this  with  increasing  conviction." 
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Fashion  is  my  passion, 
I  am  always  up-to-date, 
nd  a  steaming  plate  of  "Campbell's' 
Is  my  favorite  fashion-plate." 


Economy  is  "all  the  fashion" 

id  a  mighty  wise  fashion  it  is. 

Right-minded  people  always  believe  in  sensible 

economy.  To-day  they  are  proud  of  it.  No  matter  how 

much  money  they  have  they  are  ashamed  to  waste  it. 

Every  intelligent  and  patriotic  housewife  studies  food  values,  studies 
to  provide  her  table  with  ample  nourishment  of  the  right  kind  at  the 
least  expense. 

"Live  Well,  but  wisely  and  without  waste!'  That  is  what  the  National 
Food  Administration  asks  of  us  all.  And  there  is  no  food-product  which 
gives  you  more  practical  help  in  this  direction  than 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 


Wholesome,  hearty,  tempting — it  sup- 
plies the  food  elements  most  needed  to 
complete  a  properly  balanced  diet. 

We  use  selected  beef  to  make  the  full- 
bodied  satisfying  stock.  With  this  we 
combine  choice  white  potatoes,  Canadian 
rutabagas  and  tender  Chantenay  carrots — 
diced.  Also  small  green  peas,  "baby"  lima 
beans,  "Country  Gentleman"  corn,  Dutch 
cabbage,  celery,  parsley,  green  okra  and  a 


puree  of  fine  tomatoes.  We  add  plenty  of 
barley  and  rice,  a  sprinkling  of  alphabet 
macaroni  and  a  delicate  bit  of  leek,  onion 
and  sweet  red  peppers  to  enhance  the  at- 
tractive flavor. 

Pure,  rich  in  food  value,  and  its  use  in- 
volving no  waste  nor  cooking  expense  for 
you — this  nourishing  soup  is  in  every  sense 
as  economical  as  it  is  appetizing  and 
delicious. 


Let  your  grocer  send  you  a  dozen  or  more  at  a  time,  and  keep  it  on  hand. 


21  kinds 


12c  a  can 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo  (Okra) 

Clam  Bouillon 


Clam  Chowder 

Consomme 

Julienne 

Mock  Turtle 

Mulligatawny 

Mutton 

Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vegetable- Beef 

Vermicelli-Tomato 


>NDE 


OUP 


II 


VEGETABLE 


LOOK   FOn  -JrJE  J^D-AND-V/J-JJ-r^    LABEL 


'A 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


A  SHORTAGE  of  food  is  perhaps  nol  the 
easiest  affliotion  for  ■  nation  to  bear, 
yet  England  is  "grinning  and  bearing  it" 
with  thai  curious  flippant  humor  so  charae- 
teristieally  English.  No  one  write-  to  the 
papers  tooomplain,  yel  most  of  the  London 

journals  ha\e,  tucked  away  somewhere 
or  other,  a  grimly  humorous  poem  on  the 
food  situation.  Here,  for  example,  is 
"Touchstone"  in  the  London  Daily  Mail 
lamenting  the  departed  glory  of  the  chop- 
house: 

IN  A  CHOP-HOUSE 

BY    "  TOUCHNTOM 

IcIiuIhhI!      The  glory  has  departed! 

Sm  where  t  he  manager  despairing  stands, 
tic  who  was  once  so  blithe  and  genial-hearted, 

\nd  mutely  spreads  apologetic  hands. 
Each  waiter  seems  a  funeral  procession 

Bearing  in  dismal  state  the  ravished  tray. 
Choking  the  sobs  thai  scarcely   hear  suppression. 

This  is  their  meatless  day! 

Where  once  amid  the  incense  of  his  altar 

There  stood  the  great  high  priest  of  boiled  and 
roast. 
Whose  flashing  blade  would  never  stay  nor  falter, 

1   seem   to  see  a    wan,   despairing  ghost. 
At  the  mere  thought  of  armored  prawns  in  curry 

Or  tinny  denizens  of  ocean's  deeps, 
Poor  fare  o'er  which  once  leisured  diners  hurry. 

He  bows  liis  head  and  weeps. 

And  yet,  while  I  regard  my  meatless  platter, 

I  take  a  somewhat  broader  point  of  view; 
It  seems,  in  fact,  a  very  trifling  matter 

That  joint  and  chop  to-day  should  be  napoo. 
It  may  be  that  the  erstwhile  food-hog  blenches 

To  think  he  can  not  eat  another's  share, 
But  while  there's  meat  for  Tommy  in  the  trenches 

My  soul  will  not  despair. 


"Touchstone"  is  convinced  that  in 
these  days  a  wife  needs  one  quality  above 
all  others.     This  is  how  he  expresses  it : 

TO  A  PROSPECTIVE  BRIDE 

By  "Touchstone" 

Let  others  sing,  if  so  they  will, 

The  skin-deep  charms  that  beauty  owns. 
To  me  such  matters  must  be  still 

An  idle  chance  of  skin  and  bones. 
My  tribute,  sure,  were  lacking  grace 

Should  I  indulge  a  flattering  strain ; 
Bather  I  own  your  honest  face 

Is,  even  as  your  virtues,  plain. 

In  that  now  distant  peaceful  state 
For  which,  I  own,  my  being  pines, 

A  man  might  haply  choose  his  mate 
On  purely  ornamental  lines. 

When  hireling  service  ran  the  show- 
Beauty  alone  could  carry'  on 

If  in  the  basement  down  below 

The  brighter  household  virtues  shone. 

But  in  these  warlike  days  we  find 

Domestic  treasures  are  but  rare. 
And  rations  are  of  such  a  kind 

As  needs  true  genius  to  prepare. 
So,  tho  you  hid  behind  the  door 

When  fate  was  handing  round  the  looks. 
It  matters  infinitely  more 

That  you  should  be  the  best  of  cooks! 

The  price  of  a  real,  genuine  fresh  egg  in 
London  to-day  is  "above  rubies,"  and  in- 
spired by  this  mournful  situation,  "Evoe," 
in  Punch,  thus  apostrophizes  the  domestic 


hen    that    used    to    provide    his    matutinal 
egg : 

MILDRED 

By  "  Kvok " 

Oh,  twine  the  empty  cup  with  yew 
Where  once  the  godsend  glistened' 

Lane,  lone  amidst  a  shop-bought  crew 

There  was  one  egg  superbly  new 
And  longed  for;  now  there  isn't. 

The  egg  that  Mildred  used  to  lay! 

How  tenderly  she  tucked  it 
Kach  morn  within  its  bed  of  hay. 
When  all  her  pals  for  many  a  day 

Had  got  cold  feet  and  chucked  it. 

But  now  by  winter's  icy  trance 

Poor  Mildred  too  is  smothered: 
And  now  at  breakfast  is  no  chance 
To  spot,  to  seize  by  bold  advance. 
The  egg  that  Mildred  mothered. 

For  always,  having  broached  bis  shell 

With  mute  but  anxious  features. 
Home  one  would  say,  "I  am  not  well," 
And  some  one  rise  to  ring  the  bell. 
Crying,  "  Remove  the  creatures!" 

But  now  no  more,  or  not  again 

Till  Mildred  shall  recover 
The  careless  ease,  the  artist's  vein ; 
Both  Susan  and  Eliza  Jane 

Think  that  she  will,  "Lor'  love  her!" 

Then  let  us  hang  large  cabbage-stalks 

For  her  to  jump  and  eat  'em. 
And  charm  her  with  instructive  talks 
And  take  her  out  long  healthy  walks 

All  around  the  arboretum, 

And  mix  her  puddings  made  of  scraps 

More  succulent  than  ever, 
And  tie  her  throat  with  many  wraps 
Till  triumph  at  the  last,  perhaps. 

Shall  crown  the  great  endeavor; 

Till  hotfoot  she  shall  come  to  say 

In  accents  arch  and  sprightly, 
"  Something  has  fallen  in  the  hay!" 
And,  if  the  boon  be  mine  that  day, 

I  hope  they'll  boil  it  lightly. 


It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  some — we 
trust  not  all — citizens  of  London  have 
solaced  themselves  for  their  lack  of  food 
by  indulgence  in  the  "cup  that  cheers." 
It  is  distressing  to  find  so  finished  a  poet  as 
Theodore  Maynard  in  such  company,  but 
in  the  London  New  Witness  he  stands  in 
the  pillory  and  thus  confesses: 

TRIOLET  OF  DEPLORABLE 
SENTIMENTS 

By  Theodore  Maynard 

I  wouldn't  sell  my  noble  thirst 

For  half  a  dozen  bags  of  gold. 

I'd  like  to  drink  until  I  burst, 
I  wouldn't  sell  my  noble  thirst 
For  lucre  filthy  and  accurst — 

Such  treasures  can't  be  bought  and  sold! 
I  wouldn't  sell  my  noble  thirst 

For  half  a  dozen  bags  of  gold. 

The  John  Lane  Company  have  put  us  in 
possession  of  "Odes  to  Trifles,"  by  R.  M. 
Eassie,  who  must  be  the  most  cheerful 
man  in  all  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Forces.  This  incurable  optimist  baguiles 
his  time  in  the  trenches  by  bringing  the 


Nursery    Rimes   up   to  date.      This  is   how 
In-  does  it: 

RIMES  FROM   A   NEW   M  RSER1 

llv    K.    M      BaSBOE 

.lack  and  Hill,  they  stuck  it  till 
Their  knees  were  under  water, 
.lack  fell  down,  and  said  to  Bill 
Some  words  he  didn't  oughter! 

There  was  an  old  soldier  who  lived   in  a  trench. 
Who'd  beaucoup  de  souvenirs,  German  and  French; 
He  sacked  them  and  packed  them 
For  many  a  mile, 

And  then  got  fourteen  days  for  losing  his  smoke- 
helmet  I 

There  was  a  little  Hun, 

And  he  had  a  little  gun. 

And  his  bullets  were  all  dumdum,  dumdum. 

He  shinned  up  a  tree 

To  snipe  what  he  could  see. 

But  now  he  is  in  Kingdom  come-come-come! 

Little  Miss  Mabel 

Sat  on  a  table, 

Down  in  her  Estaminay ; 

A  Sergeant  espied  her. 

And  sat  down  beside  her. 

And  stayed  there  the  rest  of  the  day ! 

Simple  Herman  met  a  German 

On  a  night  patrol. 
Said  simple  Herman  in  bad  German 

"  Wie  bist  du?  Ja  wohl!" 
Said  the  German  to  simple  Herman 

"All  right,  Kamerade!" 
Simple  Herman  bombed  the  German 

With  a  Mills  grenade. 


Even  that  saddest  of  German  weapons, 
the  lacrimatory  shell,  can  not  still  the 
optimism  in  his  breast,  and  he  is  actually 
grateful  to  the  Huns  for  the  "blessed  gift 
of  tears." 

TO  A  LACRIMATORY  SHELL 

By  R.  M.  Eassie 

Sweet  shell!  that  burst  abaft  my  booby  hutch 
And    brought     me    Tears — the    blessed    gift    of 

Tears — 
Altho  in  quantity  p'r'aps  overmuch, 
Still  Tears — to  me  who  have  not  wept  for  years! 

I've  seen  men  die,  and  I  have  said  good-by 
To  her  I  worshiped — Heavens!  how  I've  tried 
To  ape  the  crocodile  and  yearned  to  cry 
As  she  who  wandered  down  the  moim tain-side ! 

I've  plunged  into  the  depths  of  sentiment, 
Struggled  to  ope  the  flood-gates  bare  an  inch. 
Rushed  to  the  Angels'  side  when  they  have  wept, 
Nor,  furtive,  scorned  an  onion  at  a  pinch! 

Good  shell!  how  is  thy  mission  different 
From  shrieking  shrapnels,  and  explosives  high 
And  low,  and  gaseous  poisons — 'tis  thy  bent 
Merely^  to  make  a  foeman  pipe  his  eye. 

This  message  to  the  gunner  who  has  sent 
Thee  bolting  through  the  blue — mighty  his  deed 
And  truly  great  his  prestige  who  has  won 
A  flow  of  tears  from  our  non-blubbering  breed. 

Good,  gentle  Bosch!     Dear  devastating  Hun! 
Grinning  I've  faced  the  bludgeon  blows  of  Fate. 
Yet  comes  this  smack  of  Kultur,  and  I  weep. 
To  dry  my  eyes?     Oblige — your  Hymn  of  Hate! 


1'hr  literal)   Dige*  f<>,    \l<mh    to.   I*)IH        \. 


Qpttt  ttwajr 


You  like  to  make  Easter  a  festive  day.  You  have  flowers  in  your 
home,  candies  and  Easter  rabbits  for  the  children,  and  to  complete 
the  gladness  of  the  day  you  should  strive  to  serve  a  meal  of 
Swift's  Premium  Ham. 

The  appetizing  flavor  will  plainly  tell  of  the  special  care  in 
preparation.  Only  the  careful,  special  Premium  cure,  and  the 
fragrant  smoke  of  slow  hickory  fires,  could  carry  to  every  morsel 
of  this  ham  such  delicacy,  such  delicious  flavor. 

This  year  make  your  Easter  a  memorable  one.  Choose  this 
specially-cured  Premium  ham.  See  how  heartily  your  family  will 
appreciate  its  unusual  flavor  and  fineness.  Be  sure  to  see  the 
brand  name  on  the  ham  you  buy — Swift's  Premium. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Suiifte  Premium  Ham 
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value  as  it  ever  had,  and  that   the  reason 
for  continuing  it  in  the  h  venth  and  eighth 
lea  as  well  at  in  the  high  schools  still 
obtains." 

WISCONSIN 

The  northern  neighbor  of  the  State 
just  surveyed  semis  us  fourteen  reports. 
Wisconsin,  with  a  large  German  popula- 
tion, reports  ;i  very  general  decrease  in 
the  number  of  pupils  studying  German 
at  the  time  our  poll  was  taken.  In  Racine 
there  is  a  railing  off  of  60  per  cent., 
tho  "no  influence  has  been  brought  to 
hear."  Fond  <lu  Lac  reports  "a  noticeable 
decrease"  in  the  number  of  those  electing 
German  for  the  first  time.  A  few  of  the 
townspeople,  writes  Mr.  J.  E.  Roberts, 
have  claimed  that  German  as  a  study 
would  have  to  go.  He  adds:  "The 
opinion  of  a  few  frequently  amounts  to 
very  little."  His  personal  view  is  "that 
the  German  Empire  will  put  an  end  to  the 
study  of  the  language  among  us  as  it  will 
end  a  good  many  German  lines  of  preven- 
tion to  Americanization."  Fewer  pupils 
likewise  in  Ashland  are  taking  the  study, 
and  "it  may  be  that  the  small  number  will 
compel  the  board  to  drop  the  subject." 
There  is  a  small  decrease  noted  in  Wausau. 
Ninety-four  are  enrolled  in  the  German 
classes  in  the  high  school  now  as  against 
1 15  last  year  at  the  same  time.  The  feeling 
of  the  people  is,  however,  "that  German  is 
the  tongue  of  a  great,  tho  at  present,  mis- 
guided people;  that  it  unlocks  a  great 
literary  and  scientific  storehouse;  that  it 
has  the  same  reasons  to  "justify  its  study  as 
do  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Scandinavian 
languages."  Superior,  however,  has  shifted 
the  emphasis  to  these  languages  from  the 
German,  and  Beloit  feels  that  while  the 
language  has  a  place  in  high  schools,  it  is 
out  of  place  in  the  elementary  schools,  where 
its  agency  can  only  be  effective  "for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuation  of  foreign  groups." 
Kenosha  reports  that  its  school  board 
voted  out  the  text-book,  "Im  Vaterland," 
and  directed  its  superintendent  to  scruti- 
nize other  books  for  possible  pro-German 
attitudes.  No  other  was  discovered.  Mil- 
waukee teaches  two  years  of  German  and 
reports  that  if  any  reason  may  be  assigned 
for  dropping  the  teaching  of  German,  it  is 
that  its  curriculum  is  already  too  full,  that 
the  city's  population  is  mixed,  and  that 
there  is  felt  a  need  of  better  English. 

MICHIGAN 

Coloma,  Michigan,  can  not  be  accused 
of  prejudice.  It  dropt  the  study  of  Ger- 
man from  its  public  schools  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  so  it  feels  that  "German 
animosity  was  not  the  cause."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  nothing  impresses  itself  so 
strongly  as  that  "time  is  worth  more  at 
some  other  study."  Alpena  still  clings 
to  the  study  of  German,  but  faces  the 
probability  of  Spanish  as  a  substitute  next 
year.  "With  the  exception  of  the  German 
element,  there  would  be  no  criticism  con- 
cerning the  dropping  of  German."  Owosso, 
however,  has  neither  dropt  nor  proposed  it, 
because  it  "hesitates  before  cutting  off 
the  nose  to  spite  the  face."  A  newspaper 
of  Jackson  asked  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  to  confirm  its  own  imputed  con- 
viction, "which  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
dropping"  German.  It  received  but  few 
answers,  mostly  in  the  affirmative.  Adrian, 
with  many  students  failing  to  elect  this 


year  and  asanas)  any  in  prosped  for  next, 
i>  in  favor  of  it.  Durand  has  fewer  pupils, 
i>ut  hesitates  to  taj  that  this  is  due  to 
feeling  against  the  Germans.  German  con- 
tinues to  be  taught  in  Ann  Arl>or  to  ols 
diminished  l>y  from  10  to  60  per  cent,  since 
last  year.  Hudson  lost  about  one-half 
its  usual  quota  of  students.  "People, 
generally,  are  not  enthusiastic-"  ahout  the 
language  and  object  to  "text-hooks  that 
are  a  little  inclined  to  laud  the  Kaiser, 
the  German  people,  and  institutions  over 
there."  Traverse  City  has  taken  no 
official  action  in  opposition  to  German  and 
continues  its  study,  but  its  superintendent 
says  this:  "German  has  enjoyed  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  time  in  American 
schools  and  colleges.  There  are  no  evi- 
dences that  we  have  profited  educationally 
by  its  exploitation.  There  are  evidences 
that  definite  organized  effort  has  been 
behind  its  extension  in  our  schools.  The 
wrong  has  not  been  in  studying  German, 
it  has  been  in  the  organizing  idea,  the  pro- 
curing cause  back  of  this  unusual  ex- 
pansion. If  we  continue,  as  we  probably 
shall,  its  study  in  our  schools,  it  will  be 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  what  lies  back 
of  the  scenes,  and  an  ever-present  challenge 
of  the  inflamed  egotism  of  Germany's 
cultural  claims."  Hillsdale  discerns  no 
change  in  the  size  of  its  German  classes, 
neither  has  any  definite  or  concerted  senti- 
ment against  German  come  to  the  sur- 
face. The  cloud  of  opposition  as  big  as 
a  man's  hand  appears  above  the  horizon 
at  Williamston,  "but  the  sentiment  has 
not  yet  crystallized  in  action  or  any  defi- 
nite form."  Allegan  would  aline  itself  on 
the  principle  of  "one  country,  one  language, 
one  flag."  In  Flint  "a  few  patriots  about 
town  are  very  loud  in  their  demand  for  the 
suppression  of  German"  on  the  ground 
that  it  "creates  a  sentiment  of  toleration 
for  our  enemies."  The  prevailing  atti- 
tude of  mind  is  described  as  "passive." 
Such  passivity  is  to  be  found  in  Hastings, 
tho  it  questions  the  value  of  any  foreign 
language,  German  as  well  as  the  rest. 
Negaunee  is  reported  as  not  passive  but 
"indifferent,"  and  feels  that  Spanish  would 
be  more  useful,  but  it  has  a  spokesman 
who  seems  far  from  indifferent  in  saying 
that  "German  in  any  form  is  redolent  of 
William  the  paranoic  and  his  paranoic  sub- 
jects." No  fears  of  such  infection  disturb 
Flushing,  which  "can  still  teach  German 
and  yet  be  patriotic,"  for  "there  is  a  value 
which  the  war  has  not  destroyed,"  and  the 
proper  aim  should  be  ' '  not  to  teach  Kaiser- 
ism  or  militarism  by  the  German  language." 
Saline,  too,  has  purged  her  course  of  pro- 
Kaiser  texts  and  teaches  German,  not  Ger- 
man chauvinism.  Coleman  is  small  and 
"conservative"  as  small  places  are  apt 
to  be,  yet  "there  is  a  sentiment  for  the 
discontinuance  of  German,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably grow  as  it  becomes  better  understood 
that  the  language  has  been  the  means  of 
spreading  German  propaganda.  The  peo- 
ple here  are  not  yet  generally  awake  to  the 
situation.  The  war  and  the  action  of 
larger  places  will  ultimately  have  their 
effect."  Ironwood  is  among  the  few  that 
returns  a  "yes"  to  the  first  question,  and 
defends  its  answer  on  the  ground  that  "it  is 
proper  to  drop  German  because  no  aid  or 
comfort  should  be  given  to  the  enemy. 
Not  a  necessary  language.  A  substitu- 
tion of  either  Spanish  or  French  desired." 
Germany  will  get  small  comfort  from  the 
feeling  prevailing  in  Caro  that  "it  will  be 
many  years  before  Germans  will  be  wel- 
comed in  any  of  the  civilized  countries, 
and  if  they  are  accepted  it  will  be  because 
the  services  which  they  render  industri- 
ally can  not  be  secured  elsewhere."    Hence 


the  future    practical    utility   of   German    IS 

discounted. 

OHIO 

Furnishes  more  reports  than  some  of  i' 
neighboring  states,  but  their  average  char- 
acter is  not  greatly  dissimilar.  Ravenna, 
for  example,  reports  that  those  prejudiced 
against  everything  German  would  drop  the 
study  of  the  language,  but  nearly  the 
usual  number  are  studying  it  in  school. 
Options  in  French  and  Spanish,  however, 
are  offered  also.  Lancaster  opposes  in  no 
unmeasured  terms,  but  delays  action.  Out 
of  an  enrolment  of  five  hundred  in  the 
high  school  five  only  elected  German  in  the 
freshman  year,  where  fifty  had  been  the 
usual  number.  St.  Mary's  reports  a  de- 
crease of  66%  per  cent.  Belief ontaine 
would  drop  the  study  of  German  "sum- 
marily, did  French  or  Spanish  literature 
give  equal  opportunity  for  classic  study." 
Thi£  town  feels  a  distrust  of  German  cul- 
ture and  is  apprehensive  of  the  future  of 
German  science  and  scholarship.  Tiffin, 
with  a  largely  German  population,  retains 
the  language  and  raises  no  agitation  re- 
specting it.  And  Bowling  Green  answers 
the  proposal  to  drop  the  language  by  the 
feeling  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  it 
even  tho  we  are  at  war  with  the  German 
people.  Cambridge  indorses  the  action 
of  its  board  of  education  in  giving  the 
second-year  German  only.  Dayton,  Ohio, 
continues,  apparently,  the  teaching  of 
German  in  the  elementary  schools,  tho  a 
sentiment  seems  to  be  crystallizing  there 
tending  toward  elimination.  Defiance  is  a 
German  city  of  10,000  people,  and  the 
report  is  that  there  has  been  very  little 
demand  for  the  language.  This  little 
demand  is  taken  as  indicative  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  people.  Delaware  being  the 
seat  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  would 
consider  it  "illiberal,  if  not  bigoted,  to  shut 
out  preparatory  students  (most  of  our 
high-school  graduates  go  to  college)  from 
the  opportunity  of  taking  German." 
Practically,  of  those  beginning  this  year 
the  study  of  a  modern  language,  one-third 
of  the  number  elected  German. 

Newark  has  no  use  for  German  or  any 
other  foreign  language  in  the  elementary 
grades.  In  this  respect  it  voices  the 
almost  universal  opinion  that  children 
should  be  taught  only  English  here.  The 
high-school  classes  have  dropt  about  40 
per  cent.  Marietta  has  a  decrease  of  only 
25  per  cent.,  Hamilton  50  per  cent., 
Circle ville  50  per  cent.,  Cleveland  50  per 
cent.  Deputy  Superintendent  R.  E.  Jones 
states  that  this  city  had  been  "devoting 
an  unfair  proportion  of  the  time  to  Ger- 
man, out  of  proportion  to  other  subjects." 
In  a  long  report  issued  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Cleveland,  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Spaulding,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  modifications  in  the 
teaching  force  of  German  could  not  be 
made  without  difficulty  during  the  course 
of  a  school  year.  Last  year  Cleveland  had 
forty  teachers  of  German  employed  for 
the  elementary  schools,  but  after  the 
school  year  of  1917-1918  it  is  determined 
that  no  foreign-language  instruction  be 
offered  in  any  elementary  grade.  The 
change  could  not  be  made  this  year 
because  the  ' '  reappointment  of  all  teachers 
of  German  had  been  made  and  confirmed 
before  the  question  of  the  curtailment 
of  German  instruction  was  seriously 
raised;  hence  the  obligation  to  employ 
these  teachers  in  some  capacity."  A 
necessary  curtailment  in  the  instruction 
in  German  in  the  high  schools  is  foreseen, 
and  therefore  it  is  recommended  that  the 
special  supervisor  of  instruction  in  German 
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A  New  Sedan  for 
The  Hudson  Super-Six 


•HE    Sedan    is    another   popular   type   thai 
was  introduced  by  Hudson. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  this  new  model 
should  be  an  advance  over  the  cars  of  similar 
type  which  have  preceded  it  and  which  are  now 
its  contemporaries. 

Those  who  have  used  Sedan  bodies  know 
there  is  much  more  than  the  mere  appeal  they 
make  to  the  eye  and  to  the  comfort  of  the 
passenger.  There  is  the  vital  question  of 
sturdiness.  , 

A  body  of  its  type  with  its  permanent  roof, 
if  not  properly  designed  and  constructed,  is  apt 
to  give  endless  annoyance.  Such  has  been  the 
experience  of  thousands  who  have  had  cars 
designed  by  those  who  did  not  know  how  to 
meet  the  various  stresses  which  are  responsible 
for  squeaks,  sagging  roofs  and  the  general  break- 
ing up  of  the  bodies. 

Then,  too,  not  every  chassis  is  suitable  for 
carrying  a  Sedan  body.  Sturdiness  of  frame 
and  power  of  motor  are  very  essential. 


not  likely  to  think  about.     They  arc  important 
to  know.      You  may  make  a   mistake  and   gel   a 

car  that  is  not  suitable  to  carr>  a  Sedan  l»*l\. 

Important  That  Car  Stays 
in  Adjustment 

The  best  repairmen  and  mechanics  are  now  in 
the  army.  They  are  needed  to  repair  its  motor-. 
You  either  must  have  a  car  that  does  not  require 
such  frequent  service  attention  or  else  put  up 
with  much  inconvenience. 

All  motorists  are  familiar  with  Super- Six 
records  for  endurance.  Every  test  showed  \\.t\s 
to  further  increase  Super-Six  endurance.  There 
are  fifty  thousand  Super  Sixes  in  service.  All 
that  was  learned  from  them  has  been  put  into 
the  New  Hudson  Super-Si\. 

Ask  any  Super-Six  owner  about  the  service 
he  is  getting.  Let  what  you  can  learn  about  it 
in  your  neighborhood  determine  if  it  is  the  besl 
car  for  you  to  buy. 

If  the  Sedan  does  not  interest  you,  you  will 
find  a  body  you  will  like  among  the  ten  different 
types  we  are  building  this  year. 


^ 


These  are  things  the  inexperienced  buyer  is 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Note  the  roominess  of 
the  Hudson  Super-Six 
Sedan.  There  is  the 
open  airiness  of  a  sum- 
mer porch  or  the  com- 
plete protection  of  the 
conservatory.  Two 
doors  on  either  side 
permit  of  easy  access  to 
front    and    rear    seats. 
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The  seating  arrange- 
ment comfortably  pro- 
vides for  five  persons. 
A  miliary  seats  fold  out 
of  the  way  when  not 
wanted  and  give  com- 
fortable accommodation 
for  two  additional 
passengers. 
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Better   Breakfasts 

Sunnier  Days 

Brought  by  a  Bran-Flaked  Dainty 

Countless  people  start  the  day  with  a  bit  of  bran  in  a  luxury  dish.  It 
solves  the  good-cheer  problem  in  a  welcome  way.  No  other  morning 
dainty  combines  such  goodness  with  such  good  effects. 

The  Supreme  Food  Laxative 


Bran  is  Nature's  laxative. 

At  the  instance  of  physicians, 
thousands  of  articles  are  being 
published  to  impress  its  need. 

It  supplies  the  needed  roughage. 
Without  it,  fine  foods  clog. 

Most  folks  who  omit  it  pay  some 
penalty.    It  may  be  dull  days,  head- 
aches, bad  complexions.   It  may  be 
low  spirits  or  irritability.  It  may  be 
lack  of  fitness,  or  a  laxative  habit. 

To  keep  at  his  best  one  must 
keep  clean  inside. 

You  Don't  Need  Much 

You  don't  need  much  bran  if 
you  eat  it  regularly. 

You  don't  need  clear  bran — that 
is  unpalatable. 

The  right  form  is  flake  bran — it  is 
doubly  effective.  The  way  to  serve  it 
is  to  hidejt  in  some  inviting  dainty. 


That's  what  we  do  in  Pettijohn's, 
under  medical  advice.  We  hide 
flake  bran— 25  percent — in  flavory, 
soft- wheat  and  oat  flakes. 

The  dish  is  delightful.  Even- 
body  likes  it.  Nobody  tires  of 
wheat.  Yet  it  brings  to  everyone 
his  daily  need  of  bran. 

Make  a  One  Week  Test' 

The  way  to  know  this  is  to  make 
a  one-wreek  test.  Note  how  folks  like 
Pettijohn's — note  its  good  effects. 

Mark  the  better  spirits,  better 
health.  Not  through  habit-forming 
laxatives,  but  in  Nature's  g  ntle 
way. 

Then  you  will  know  why  every 
authority  urges  the  use  of  bran. 
And  you  will  never  again  omit  it, 
we  believe. 

Order  a  Package  Now 


Pettyohnj 

A  Flaked  Cereal  Dainty 
55%  Wheat  Product  —  20%  Oats  —  25%  Bran 


A  breakfast  dainty  whose  flavory 
flakes  hide  25  per  cent  unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn's  Flour — 75  per  cent 


Government  Standard  flour  with 
25  per  cent  bran  flakes.  Use  like 
Graham  flour  in  any  recipe.  Both 
sold  in  packages  only. 


I.<  aligned  to  I  teaching  position  *' 
feasible  to  teach  French  or  Spanish-  in 
one   of    the    high    schools.      It    is    proposed 

even  with  the  reduction  in  demand  for 
German  to  offer  a  four-years'  course  in 
both  French  and  German  and  a  two-years' 
course  in  Spanish.  Cation  reports  "a  very 
small  number  taking  German"  and  a 
"somewhat  divided"  attitude  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  the  townspeople,  with  perhaps 
a  majority  in  favor  of  "putting  it  out." 
Martins  Ferry  has  "just  about  half  as 
many  students  in  German  as  usual," 
without  "making  any  campaign  or  doing 
any  particular  work  against  German." 
Canton  preserves  an  equable  frame  of 
mind  with  no  deviation  from  the  habit 
of  previous  years.  But  Dover  boasts  of 
"a  marked  indifference."  Youngstown 
adopts  the  motto  of  "one  country,  one 
language,  one  flag,"  for  its  grammar  schools, 
and  seems  to  imply  that  the  process  of 
elimination  is  "in  operation"  throughout. 
Salem,  quoting  its  neighbor,  the  Hoosier 
poet,  finds  an  attitude  of  mind  prevailing 
that  German  "may  be  the  universal 
language  ' if  we  don't  watch  out.'"  Bellaire 
has  taken  no  action,  but  many  think  Ger- 
man should  be  dropt.  The  superin- 
tendent of  Coshocton  is  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  German  in  all  public  schools, 
because  he  feels  "it  is  impossible  to  study 
a  language  such  as  German  without  getting 
the  psychology,  ideals,  and  motives  of  the 
ruler  of  that  nation."  He  awaits  draetic 
action,  which  he  evidently  expects.  Steu- 
benville  organized  no  new  classes.  Being 
the  home  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  it  "can 
not  tolerate  anything  appearing  to  be 
anti-American,  and  the  sentiment  of  this 
community  is  that  it  can  not  afford  further 
to  assist  in  propagating  a  language  which 
has  back  of  it  a  government  such  as  is  in 
existence  now  in  Germany."  Lima  has 
half  as  many  taking  German  as  last  year, 
while  three  times  the  usual  number  have 
chosen  French  and  almost  twice  as  many 
have  taken  up  Spanish.  Xenia  organized 
no  new  classes  and  ' '  many  people  feel  that 
the  language  of  a  state  so  moralless  as  the 
German  state  should  not  be  taught." 
Moreover,  there  are  three  good  reasons  as- 
signed for  dropping  it:  "1.  No  longer  a 
sine  qua  non   for   scientific   investigation; 

2.  Undemocratic  spirit  of  much  literature; 

3.  No  desire  on  the  part  of  students  to 
study  language  of  'enemy."  Sidney  has 
taken  the  first  step  in  eliminating  "Im 
Vaterland,"  and  may  omit  German  entirely 
next  year.  As  an  index  of  the  attitude  of 
Warren's  state  of  mind,  we  are  told  that  in 
1916-17  there  were  more  than  ninety 
beginners  in  German  in  the  high  school;  in 
1917-18  only  twenty.  The  superintendent 
of  Zanesville  declares  that  German  has 
never  been  very  popular  with  his  people, 
and  is  now  decidedly  less  popular  than 
formerly.  Personally,  he  thinks  there  is 
just  as  much  reason  for  studying  German 
as  before,  perhaps  more,  but  he  never  saw 
any  good  reason  for  a  language  in  the  lower 
grades  other  than  what  he  describes  as 
"American."  Massillon  is  giving  atten- 
tion to  French  where  none  was  given 
before,  and  German  remains  on  its  custom- 
ary level.  New  Philadelphia  also  would 
leave  present  conditions  undisturbed. 
Wooster  reports  a  growing  sentiment  of 
disfavor,  but  as  yet  does  not  find  it  for- 
midable. Norwood  has  definitely  dropt 
German  from  the  elementary  schools  and 
found  that  German  dropt  itself  in  the  high 
school.  No  order  was  issued  by  the 
board,  but  every  pupil,  we  are  told,  ceased 
the  pursuit  of  this  study  last  fall.  The 
reporter  observes:  "We  have  a  large  per- 
centage of  Germans  and  expected  much 
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adverse  criticism  I'rom  them,  but  ha\<-  bad 
Borprizingta  little;  others  arc  pleased." 
Bellevue  lias  a  feeling  i Mat  the  study  of 
German  is  helping  ko  Germanise  America 
and  is  convinced  that  the  time  employed  to 
learn  this  language  would  be  better  spenl 
on  industrial  subjects.  I'upils  doubtless 
share  such  convictions,  since  hut  >i\  out 
of  a  freshmen  olaSS  Of  1  17  in  the  high  Nhoo] 
elected  the  studj  this  \  ear.  Public  opinion 
dro\e  (ierinan  from  the  grade  school-,  in 
Mansfield,    Ohio,    and    Washington    Court 

House  will  have  no  German  alter  the 
present  year.  Spanish  will  he  demanded 
for    oommereial    uses    in    the    immediate 

future,  for  a  development  of  trade  rela- 
tions with  South  America  is  looked  for, 
benoe  Spanish  will  better  fit  out  the 
graduates  for  commercial  opportunities 
opened  up.  The  public,  but  not  the 
offioials,  of  Athens,  Ohio,  have  proposed 
dropping  German,  and  the  latter  look  for  a 
probable  defeat.  Established  olasses  are 
continuing,  but  freshmen  are  taking 
French.  German  is  expected  to  die  out 
through  lack  of  demand.  Wapakoneta 
will  offer  some  other  language  next  year. 
through  feeling  an  as  yet  unexprest 
sentiment  against  German.  Springfield 
furnishes  a  light  on  the  unwisdom  of 
the  study  of  the  language  in  the  grade 
schools  apart  from  those  already  alleged. 
The  man  rendering  the  report  for  the 
oitj  declares  that  the  study  has  been 
unprofitable  because,  first,  so  many  begin 
it  and  do  not  continue  it  even  to  the 
high  school;  and,  secondly,  those  who  do 
not  drop  it  early  do  not  gain  enough  in 
their  one  daily  period  to  make  it  wrorth 
while,  especially  as  so  many  children  pur- 
suing the  subject  are  from  families  where 
the  language  is  not  spoken  at  home.  Con- 
sequently Springfield  welcomes  this  op- 
portunity which  it  desired  years  ago, 
and  in  many  naturally  the  desire  is  quick- 
ened by  the  war.  The  reporter  from 
Canton  with  a  turn  for  picturesque  phrase 
expresses  a  feeling  prevalent  at  least  in 
some  quarters  of  his  town  that  German 
should  be  dropt,  "since  the  people  who 
speak  it  have  proved  themselves  pirates 
and  barbarians."  In  the  capital  city, 
Columbus,  finally,  action  has  been  taken 
against  the  much-tabued  "Im  Vaterland," 
and  the  Board  of  Education  has  fixt  a 
minimum  registration  of  twenty  as  neces- 
sary for  the  pursuit  of  the  study  in  the 
elementary  schools.  The  number  taking 
the  subject  this  year  is  reported  as  con- 
siderably less,  tho  definite  figures  are  not 
forthcoming. 

INDIANA 
In  Indiana  the  question  is  a  vital  one, 
because  a  statute  exists  requiring  the 
teaching  of  German  if  twenty-five  patrons 
ask  for  it.  This  law  seems  to  apply  to  the 
elementary  schools  as  well  as  to  the  high 
schools.  The  law  is  considered  by  South 
Bend  as  "unpatriotic,"  and  this  place 
feels  that  the  study  should  be  dropt  from 
the  elementary  grades,  but  retained  in  the 
high  schools  as  an  elective.  Goshen  con- 
fesses to  "a  strong  sentiment"  that  this 
law  be  repealed,  and  cites  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association  as  going  on 
record  on  November  2,  1917,  with  a 
statement  favoring  the  repeal.  The 
provision  in  this  law  enabled  parochial 
schools  of  certain  German  evangelical 
churches,  so  Evansville  reports,  to  close 
their  doors  when  German  was  introduced 
into  the  lower  grades.  The  majority  of 
the  citizens  here,  so  it  is  claimed,  would 
favor  dropping  the  study  of  the  language, 
'but  a  strong  minority  will  defend  it  to 
the  last."  This  city  is  made  up  of  citizens 
the    majority    of    whom    are    of    German 


JUTTING  the  coffee  bean  into 
fine  granules  so  that  one  may 
obtain  60  cups  of  pure,  winy  coffee 
from  a  pound  of  Barrington  Hall 
where  ordinary  coffee  only  pro- 
duces 40  cups  is  but  one  of  the 
many  advantages  obtained  from 
Baker-izing. 

Barrington  Hall  is  the  only 
Baker-ized  coffee. 

BarrMtoivHall 

TfieBaker-i£ed  Coffee 

Your  grocer  can  get  Barrington  Hall  Coffee 
for  you  in.  sealed  tins  by  writing  his  nearest 
wholesaler  or  either  of  our  two  factories,  One 
Hundred  Twenty-four  Hudson  Street,  New  York 
City,  or  Two  Hundred  Forty-four  North  Second 
Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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Been  buying  a  new  car  ?  She  is  a  beauty. 

No  sir;  this  is  the  same  old  girl.  She  is 
not  going  into  the  discard  this  year. 

I  have  given  her  a  new  dress— did  the  job 
myself  in  a  few  hours'  work.  A  new  car 
would  cost  a  thousand  dollars  and  I  am 
going  to  put  the  thousand  into  Liberty 
Bonds ! 

You  can  do  what  Jones  did,  Mr.  Motor- 
Car  Fan.  The  job  is  not  a  difficult 
one  if  you  go  about  it  right  and  use 

TR&OE    MARK 

You  can  give  your  car  a  fresh,  bright,  new 
appearance  which  will  be  a  delightful  change  to  you 
and  your  family,  if  the  old  finish  is  getting  dingy. 

The  perfection  of  the  job 
will  depend  on  the  skill  you  de- 
velop with  the  brush,  but  you 
don't  need  any  experience  or 
skill  to  add  fifty  per  cent  to  the 
attractiveness  of  your  car. 

We  are  recognized  leaders 
in  the  auto  paint  and  varnish 
fields. 

This  year  it  has  seemed  to 
us  that  we  should  apply  the 
skill  and  experience  we  have 
acquired  in  this  line  to  the 
making  of  these  quick,  easy,  re- 
liable enamels  for  the  amateur. 

Stop  in  at  your  dealer's  today 
and    buy   a    quart    of    enamel, 


and  get  a  book    of    directions 
free. 


Paint  your  car  today, 
it  out  new  tomorrow. 

A    tip:     Be 
DA-COTE. 


Run 


sure    you    get 


Every  can  of  Da-cote 
has  a  black  and  white  label 
with  a  broad  band  of  the  exact 
shade  of  color  contained  in  the 
can. 

Furnished  in  black  and  all 
popular  colors. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  Da-cote  Enamels 
from  your  dealer,  write  for  our  unique  color 
book,  showing  how  your  car  will  look  painted 
withdifferentcolors;  and  send  us  yourdealer's 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
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extraction.  Gentian  is  repotted  from 
Goshen  as  "unpopular  among  students." 
"The  situation  <<r  the  war  demanda  unity 

and  concentration,"  it  declares;  "thllfl 
emphasis     should     l>e     j, laced      upon     one 

language — the  English    and  upon   Ameri- 

,  can  ideals  and  patriotism."  The  study  of 
German  is  felt  in  places  like  Frankfort 
to  help  in  promoting  German  propaganda, 
and  Richmond  has  proposed  to  relinquish 
German  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "in- 
troduced to  preserve  German  nationalism." 
There  is  a  general  reduction  in  the  number 
of  pupils  electing,  the  greatesl  loss  being 
87  per  cent,  in  Anderson,  while  Clinton 
reports  50  per  cent.  Connersville,  how- 
ever, reports  a  less  decrease,  saying  that 
it  still  has  "substantial  classes."  An 
underscored  report  from  New  Castle, 
announcing  the  elimination  of  German, 
expresses  their  satisfaction,  and  there  is 
intimated  that  no  loss  in  "educational  ad- 
vantages" will  be  sustained.  We  are  told 
that  "popular  opinion  is  overwhelmingly 
against  teaching  of  German  under  present 
conditions."  East  Chicago  expected  to 
see  its  departing  shadow  in  February. 
In  September  but  few  pupils  elected  it. 
Logansport  ranks  itself  on  the  side  of 
"marked  hostility  to  German  thought," 
evincing  its  desire  "to  show  patriotism  by 
antagonism  to  anything  German."  It  goes 
so  far  as  to  believe  "  that  colleges  should  ac- 
cept Spanish  or  French  and  drop  German." 

NEW  YORK 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  com- 
prising New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania there  are  over  2,000,000  people 
of  German  affiliations.  New  York  City, 
which  has  already  had  something  of  a 
cause  celebre  in  respect  to  the  alien  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  within  the  public 
schools,  has  also  concerned  itself  to  some 
extent  with  the  question  of  retaining  the 
German  language.  Four  reports  from  vari- 
ous officials  of  the  public  schools  have 
been  received  in  answer  to  our  question- 
naire from  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
itself.  One  of  them  states  that  "the  at- 
titude of  mind  varies  with  the  individual; 
some  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  strongly  opposed,  while  some  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  are  also  opposed  be- 
cause they  think  it  is  unnecessary."  One 
superintendent  thinks  our  questionnaire 
is  not  framed  to  fit  the  conditions  in  this 
city.  The  number  of  pupils,  he  states, 
varies  each  term,  and  the  subject  is  taught 
as  a  rule  to  pupils  selecting  it.  Parents  of 
pupils  entering  at  seven  years  of  age  have  a 
right  to  select  a  modern  language  to  be 
taught  or  to  decide  that  no  modern  foreign 
language  should  be  taught,  this  latter 
applying  to  elementary  schools  only.  In 
this  city  as  well  as  in  many  other  places, 
it  is  noted  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  students 
electing  German,  and  here,  too,  we  find,  as 
Mr.  William  McAndrew  voices  the  com- 
mon sentiment,  "We  are  not  warring 
against  German  language  and  literature, 
but  against  an  error  which  we  insist  is  a 
temporary  aberration.  We  should  be  able 
to  converse  with  the  Germans  when  we  get 
them  ready  to  listen  to  reason."  From 
Brooklyn  comes  the  report  that  a  possible 
majority  would  exclude  German  from  the 
schools,  "but  a  strong  propaganda  by 
German  societies  and  the  weakness  of 
politicians  have  kept  it  in  the  elementary 
schools  at  least."  In  towns  within  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city,  like 
Port  Chester,  for  example,  the  demand  has 
dropt  60  per  cent.,  and  in  New  Rochelle. 
where  there  used  to  be  between  sixty  and 
seventy-five  students  in  this  language,  the 


demand  in  the  hi^h  school  has  dropt  to 
ten.  Following  the  river  northward, 
Peekskill  baa  thus  fat  uttered  no  objection, 
while  Poughkeeprie  t,ri\<s  a  decided  verdiol 
that  the  language  should  be  retained,  and 
Saratoga  Springs,  allowing  for  a  Immoning 

of  interest  and  a  smaller  number  of  pupils, 
does  not   see  "  wherein   the  DSUal   ralll) 

German  a^  a  bigh-sohoo]  stud;  have  been 
changed  by  the  war,  altho  it-  patriot]  m 
is  not  second  to  any."  Albany  has  two 
reports,  in  one  of  which  we  are  told  that 
nothing  has  been  said  about  the  matter, 
while  the  other  apprizes  us  that  fewer  pupils 
than  in  the  past  are  taking  German,  tho 

"educated  people  realize  that  the  German 
literature  has  treasures  to  whieh  society 
is  entitled,  and  the  question  of  the  study 
of  German  should  be  determined  without 
regard  to  the  attitude  toward  the  German 

Empire."  Troy  and  Koine  note  that 
"children  are  electing  French  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before,  with  corre- 
spondingly less  German."  And  Schenec- 
tady sends  us  the  following  figures:  "In 
the  school  year  1916-17  we  had  in  our 
courses  in  German,  4">N;  in  French,  253. 
In  the  school  year  1917-18  we  have  in 
German,  362;  in  French,  343.  Of  these 
in  German  1A  and  IB  there  are  177;  in 
French  1A  and  IB,  239."  No  foreign 
language  is  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Ithaca  finds  that  the  high-school 
pupils  did  not  register  in  as  large  numbers 
this  year  as  in  the  year  preceding,  but 
nothing  was  said  either  way  to  influence 
their  decision  on  the  part  of  school  author- 
ities. To  the  superintendent  here  it  seems 
more  than  ever  that  there  is  a  need  "to 
understand  what  Germans  are  saying 
when  together  and  in  company.  We  ought 
to  know  by  listening  what  they  are  saying 
even  tho  they  use  the  language  of  the 
beast."  Corning  evinces  not  the  interest 
of  former  years  in  German.  Utica  notes 
a  falling  off;  Hornell  as  much  as  40  per 
cent.;  Fulton,  25  per  cent.,  with  a  startling 
increase  of  200  per  cent,  in  French;  Cort- 
land, 30  per  cent.;  Waterford,  100  per 
cent.;  Westfield,  not  estimated  in  per- 
centages, notes  a  prevalent  disposition  for 
gradual  discontinuance;  Gloversville  finds 
but  little  call  for  the  formation  of  more 
beginning  classes  and  expects  almost 
none  another  year.  Auburn  notes  a  loss 
of  65  per  cent,  this  year,  and  sends  to  lis  a 
letter  addrest  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Home  Defense  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  the  desirability  of  discontinuing  the 
study  of  German  in  the  high  school.  The 
superintendent  of  schools,  speaking  for  the 
committee,  replies  that  "While  it  really 
understands  the  position  of  those  who  wish 
to  see  the  study  of  German  abandoned  in 
our  schools,  there  are  nevertheless  certain 
reasons  which  make  such  a  course  im- 
practicable at  this  time.  These  reasons  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

"The  study  of  German  is  authorized 
in  the  syllabus  issued  by  the  Regents  for 
use  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  No 
pupil  is  given  credit  for  the  study  of  any 
foreign  language  unless  he  studies  it  at 
least  two  years.  If  German  were  dis- 
continued at  this  time  all  pupils  who  have 
studied  the  language  one  year  would  be 
compelled  to  lose  five  points  toward 
graduation,  which  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter.  Furthermore,  those  pupils  who 
have  already  studied  German  for  one  or 
two  years,  and  who  are  planning  to  offer 
it  for  college  entrance,  would  be  most  seri- 
ously embarrassed  if  wTe  were  to  strike  this 
subject  from  our  curriculum. 

"The  committee  feels,  therefore,  that 
if  any  move  is  to  be  made  in  this  direction 
it  should  come  from  the  State  educational 
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Jiffy  Duplicator 

Here  is  a  quicker,  better,  cheaper  way  of  writing  anything  several  times. 
The  Jiffy  beats  the  world  on  speed  in  making  10  to  iooo  copies  post  card  size 
and  smaller.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  use  it.  Nothing  to  learn.  Nothing  to 
break.  No  chance  to  make  a  mistake.  Simple  and  compact  as  a  rocking 
blotter— works  the  same  way.  Everything  furnished;  you  do  not  need  special 
ribbon,  or  anything  else. 

There  are  a  hundred  uses  for  the  JifFy — see  list  below.     At  every  job  it  will 

save  you  money  and  time.      10  minutes  after  your  mind  is  made  up  you  can 

have  your  message  on  the  way  to  ioo  people — to  iooo  in  2  hours.     In  a  pinch 

the  JifFy  is  worth  six  typists — works  quicker  and  makes  no  mistakes. 

Satisfaction  or  your  money  back  is  our  guarantee.  Telephone  your  stationer  now  to  send 
over  a  Jiffy  or  clip  coupon  below  and  send  it  to  us  with  $3 — check  or  money  order.  We 
ship  prepaid  and  will  return  your  money  if  you  return  the  Jiffy  within  ten  days.  You  will 
never  give  it  up  for  ten  times  its  price. 

How  You  Can  Use  The  Jiffy 

Whatever  your  line  of  work,  you  can  find  a  \v;iy  to  save  time  and  money  with  the  Jiffy  Duplicator.  Here  arc  a 
few  suggestions  of  well  known  uses  proved  practical  by  the  test  of  time. 


For  Retailers 

To  send  notices'of  special  bargains  to  li=t  of  customers. 

To  send  requests  for  samples  and  prices  to  list  of  job- 
bers or  manufacturers. 

To  produce  post  card  forms  for  following  up  goods 
on  order,  collecting  accounts,  etc. 

To  mark  price  tickets  and  print  other  office  form 
cards. 

For  Jobber* 

To  print  notices  to  employees,  office  form  cards,  etc. 

To  send  post  card  price  change  notices  and  quota- 
tions and  job-lot  offers  to  trade  and  salesmen. 

To  send  requests  for  samples  and  prices  to  list  of 
manufacturers^ 

To  produce  post  card  forms  for  following  up  goods 
on  order,  and  notes  and  accounts  due. 

For  Manufacturers 

To  print  work  and  time  tickets  and  manufacturing 
instructions. 

To  make  stock  room  labels. 

To  print  salesmen's  report  card  forms. 

To  send  advance  notices  of  salesmen's  calls. 

To  send  requests  for  samples  and  prices  to  supply 
houses. 

To  produce  post  card  forms  for  following  up  goods 
on  order,  shipments,  collections,  etc. 

To  print  notices  to  em  pi' 

To  send  price  change  notices,  job-lot  offers  and  quo- 
tations to  trade  and  salesmen. 

Telephone  your  stationer  or  drop  in  today  and  ask  for  a  Jiffy  Duplicator.  If  he  is  alive,  he  will  probably  have 
Jiffy  in  the  window;  or  if  more  convenient,  use  coupon  below.     Circular  free. 

JIFFY    DUPLICATOR    DEP'T,    The  Barrett  Bindery  Co.,    742  Federal  Street,  Chicago 

CLIP  COUPON   NOW— MONEY  BACK  OFFER 

m    mh    ^m    nm    BBB    BB1    BBS)    ^m    ^H    mmm    SBBB    BBS    ■"    BBB    im    ■■£    MB    BBBB    ■—    BBBI   BBB   BBBI   BBB   BBS  BBB1   BBSB    ■ 

The  Barrett  Bindery  Co.,  742   Federal  Street.  Chicago 

I  enclose  check,  money  order  for  $3.00.  (Note  we  recommend  $3.00  model  ( limited  to  100  copies  from  one 
original  unless  vou  will  frequently  need  over  500  copies.)  Ship  me  one  Jiffy' Duplicator,  parcel  post  prepaid, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied  I  may  return  it  within  ten  days  after  receipt  and  you  will 
refund  my  money  including  postage. 


For  Traveling  Salesmen  and  Agents 

To  notify  trade  of  Coming  arrival. 
To  prjnt  own  post  card  report  forms. 
To  print  own  order  forms. 

For  Club,  Lodge  and  Society  Secretaries 

To  get  out  post  card  notices  of  meeting-. 
To  follow  up  delinquent  members  on  dues  and  special 
assessment  notices. 
To  print  programs  and  tickets. 

Hotels  and  Restaurants 

To  add  daily  specials  on  bill  of  fare. 

To  print  form  notices  to  employees  and  guest-. 

Churches  and  Sunday  Schools 

To  send  out  post  card  notices  of  meetings  and  the 
weekly  calendar. 

To  print  programs  and  words  of  new  songs. 

To  print  admission  tickets. 

To  produce  form  cards  for  records  of  attendance, 
collections,  etc. 

Schools  and  Colleges 

To  print  record  cards  for  all  purpo 
To  print  report  blanks. 
To  print  notices  for  teachers  and  students. 
To  send  out  post  card   requests  for  bids  and  esti- 
mates. 

To  print  admission  tickets  and  programs. 


Name 


Address 
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authorities.  It  ii  believed  thai  the  nutter 
will  adjust  itself  \it>  satisfactorily  during 

tin-   next   fen    years." 

The  only    ripple  on    tli.    surface  of  calm 

c>r  Binghamton  is  Men  in  tin-  objection  of 
mi  high-school  pupils  to  reciting  poema 
containing  "Our  Fatherland,"  etc.  Look- 
porl  baa  but  a  small  German  population, 
ami  its  intelligent  citizens  feel  no  likelihood 
of  being  biased  againsl  American  principles 
of  nationality  ami  life  bj  tin  study  of 
German.  "The  literature  of  the  language 
used  does  not  contain  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ings antagonistic  to  democracy."  The 
Schoolmasters'  Club  of  Jamestown,  after 

a  discussion  of  the  subject,  were  practically 
unanimous  in  favor  of  retaining  the  study. 
Wellswlle  feels  that  as  the  war  continues 
and  "knowledge  of  atrocities  grows,  senti- 
ment against  all  things  German  will 
eliminate  this  study."  Waverley  has  taken 
the  step  necessary  for  exclusion,  defending 
itself  on  four  counts.  '"First,  for  a  long 
time  it  is  believed  that  German  will  not  be 
us.d  to  any  extent  outside  of  Germany, 
and  French  and  Spanish  will  be  of  increas- 
ing commercial  importance.  Secondly, 
there  is  naturally  at  this  time  a  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  pupils  to  study  the 
language  of  the  'Huns.'  Thirdly,  we  feel 
that  the  German  department  in  our  schools 
is  frequently  a  center  of  German  propa- 
ganda. Fourthly,  the  prevailing  attitude 
in  this  village  is  against  anything  German, 
including  the  language."  Little  Falls  is 
highly  optimistic  in  respect  to  the  decisive 
victory  of  the  Allied  forces,  but  "has  not 
heard  it  suggested  so  far  that  the  intent  of 
any  Power  is  to  wipe  out  the  German 
language."  It  remains  content  with 
wiping  out  German  militarism  and  Kaiser- 
ism.  Dunkirk  reports  "no  change  of 
attitude,"  while  Lackawanna  has  heard  no 
expression  of  opinion  "except  from  an 
eccentric  local  editor."  In  Buffalo  certain 
news  items  in  the  daily  press  have  sug- 
gested action  against  continuance  of 
German,  but  the  opinion  of  the  press  has 
favored  its  continuance.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  feeling  within  the  school  depart- 
ment is  that  the  amount  of  time  and  money 
given  to  German  in  elementary  schools 
should  be  curtailed.  Union  Springs  has 
decided  to  drop  the  language  after  its 
current  classes  have  finished  their  work, 
looking  to  the  greater  utility  of  Spanish  and 
French.  Middletown,  Kingston,  Mexico, 
and  Tonawanda  are  characteristic  of  a 
class  of  places  where  no  action  has  been 
taken  and  no  ferment  of  opinion  arisen. 
Therefore  their  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  is  slight. 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Jersey  has  been  singularly  not 
alive  to  the  question  as  a  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. Fourteen  towns,  some  of  them 
as  important  as  Bloomfield,  Perth  Amboy, 
West  Orange,  Asbury  Park,  Plainfield, 
Long  Branch,  Newton,  Trenton,  Jersey 
City,  and  Newark  contribute  almost  no 
argument  pro  or  con.  Newark  indeed 
professes  to  find  the  prevailing  attitude 
difficult  to  guess,  because  there  has  been 
no  discussion  other  than  individual  and 
personal.  Many  pupils  have,  however, 
selected  another  language  than  German. 
Nutley  has  discust  the  question,  but  looks 
upon  the  German  language  as  entirely 
impersonal  so  far  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
higher  grades — ' '  German  in  America  taught 
by  American  teachers  is  a  different  thing 
from  German  taught  in  Germany  by 
Prussian  teachers."  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  feeling  in  North  Plainfield.  The 
fall  in  the  enrolment  is  as  high  as  80  per 
cent.     The  pupils  will  not  elect  German, 


30,  win 

UN     I       a     wlioh      they     hal<     anything 

German,  and  the  superintendent,  who  con- 
that  he  speaks  German  freelj  and 

often,     UnOOnSCioUslj      OSes    a     phrase    or    a 
sentence   only    to    lind    that    people   despise 

the  sound  of  it.  Morristown,  however, 
found  that  two-thirds  of  those  electing 
between  German  and  French  took  the 
German  and  one-third  French.  Bayonne 
has  gone  as  far  as  determining  that  the 
value  of  German  as  a  subject  in  the  high- 
school  curriculum  is  overrated.  In  towns 
where  the  numbers  in  general  who  pursue 
German  are  fewer,  may  be  numbered 
Atlantic  City,  Englewood,  Orange,  where 
only  six  signed  for  the  first -year  Ger- 
man as  against  forty  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  no  class  was  undertaken;  and 
Millville,  where  a  decided  trend  toward 
French  is  to  be  noted.  As  an  ethnical 
curiosity,  West  New  York  may  be  taken, 
where  one-half  of  the  27,000  population 
and  the  entire  board  of  education  are  of 
German  descent,  but  in  eight  years  no 
serious  proposal  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  study  in  school,  and  it  has  never 
been  pursued  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Paterson  sees  a  definite  educative  value 
in  the  language  that  has  not  been  affected 
by  the  war,  but  East  Orange  has  entered 
a  proposal  to  suspend  on  the  ground  that 
the  teaching  of  German  is  a  part  of  the 
German  propaganda  in  the  United  States. 
Last  May  the  board  of  education  of 
Weehawrken  voted  to  drop  the  study  of 
German,  agreeing,  however,  to  continue 
it  one-half  year  in  order  to  give  the  teacher 
due  notice,  but  as  she  failed  to  report  for 
duty  in  September  the  way  was  clear. 
Elizabeth,  finally,  through  the  voice  of  its 
superintendent,  gives  the  modified  opinion, 
based  upon  the  narrowed  sphere  of  per- 
sonal observation,  that  the  90,000  living 
there  have  no  hostility  to  the  language  of 
Germany,  but  do  abhor  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  acts  committed  in  its  name. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Taking  Pennsylvania  next  and  again 
picking  out  places  quite  at  random,  since 
no  particular  gain  seems  to  come  from 
special  design,  we  light  for  vividness  upon 
a  report  which  comes  to  us  from  Wilkins- 
burg,  written  in  red  ink,  which  declares 
the  town  to  be  very  much  against  the 
German  language,  now  and  later.  In  fact, 
we  are  told  that  "the  feeling  is  keen  and 
determined"  and  is  actuated  by  "the 
hellish  action  of  the  Germans  in  this  war." 
Near  allied  is  Washington,  which  is  con- 
vinced that  "we  should  not  teach  the 
language  of  our  enemies,  especially  when 
they  prove  themselves  to  be  such  great 
outlaws."  The  writer  here  avers  that 
many  German  teachers  have  been  found 
to  be  spies  or  great  German  sympathizers. 
"The  Fatherland  is  given  a  place  among 
the  gods."  No  classes  began  German  in 
Washington  this  year.  More  vehement  is 
he  of  Downingtown  who  shouts,  "Damn 
German  and  Germany.  Our  Congress- 
man urges  strongly  the  elimination  of  all 
German  studies.  I  agree  with  him.  Every- 
thing German  is  too  be  shut  out  of  our  hearts 
forevermore."  The  language,  we  are  told, 
will  probably  be  dropt,  with  the  view  to 
"thwarting  the  German  plan  of  spreading 
their  Kultur."  Monongahela  decided  to 
drop  the  German  language  on  January  1, 
patriotic  feelings  being  too  much  against 
it.  Bellefonte  finds  that  the  number  of 
its  pupils  taking  German  has  fallen  from 
seventy  last  year  to  twenty  this  year,  and 
thinks  it  likely  that  no  pupils  will  continue 
it  next  year.  Sharpsburg  believes  if  the 
war  continues  that  no  new  recruits  will  be 
found  for  the  study  next  year.     Bangor 


range-  itself  in  opposition,  and  lind 
sufficient  explanation  in  the  fact  that  many 
of  it-  people  came  directly  from  England 
The  people  of  Butler  belies  e  that  (iermany 
has  become  "an  abhorrent  and  loathsome 
enemy  Of  Civilisation,"  and  that  anything 
w  huh  amacks  of  German  propaganda  should 
he  overthrows.  Two-thirds  of  the  student 
quota  formerly  electing  German  will  sub- 
stitute French  when  the  choice  is  next 
presented.  Hitherto  German  has  been 
elected  by  30  pef  cent,  of  the  students, 
and  in  the  past  twenty  years  there  has 
been  little  or  no  demand  for  any  other 
modern  language.  New  Kensington  re- 
ports a  prevailing  hostility  to  anything 
German,  and  as  the  public  questions  Hu- 
meri ts  of  the  German  language  there  is 
doubt  of  the  advisability  of  studying  it. 
No  beginning  classes  are  reported  for  this 
year.  Sharon,  without  any  organized 
opposition,  has  had  its  classes  diminished- 
50  per  cent.  Bristol  had  no  pupils  electing 
German;  all  turned  to  Spanish.  Mount 
Oliver  has  armed  itself  against  keeping 
German  in  the  curriculum  through  its 
"dislike  for  Germany,"  and  a  feeling  that 
Spanish  and  French  are  of  more  use. 
Tarentum's  attitude  is  less  drastic,  and 
contents  itself  with  dropping  10  per  cent. 
in  its  enrolment.  The  people  "see  a 
clear  distinction  between  war  on  German 
autocracy^  and  war  on  the  German  lan- 
guage," and  feel  there  will  be  a  use  for  a 
knowledge  of  German  even  after  Germany 
is  defeated.  Tyrone  differs  from  many  of 
its  contemporaries  in  insisting  that  the 
German  language  and  literature  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Kaiser.  Having 
dropt  "Im  Vaterland,"  they  are  content 
with  so  much  purging.  After  the  war 
ceases,  observes  the  superintendent  of 
schools  here,  some  will  be  ashamed  of 
their  intolerance,  but  Burwick  is  convinced 
that  the  study  of  the  ordinary  German 
text  tends  to  Prussianize  the  student. 
Over  50  per  cent,  of  Warren  Borough 
dropt  the  study  of  German  this  year,  re- 
placing it  by  Spanish  and  French.  The 
same  percentage  is  true  of  Catasauqua 
and  Shamokin.  Wilkinsburg  makes  a 
contrast  between  last  year  and  this,  where 
in  the  former  case  there  were  thirteen 
classes  with  four  hundred  pupils  and  this 
year  three  classes  with  seventy-five  pupils, 
the  entire  change  being  voluntary  with 
the  pupils.  Windber  has  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  people  of  foreign  birth,  but 
they  are  reported  especially  loyal  to 
America,  even  those  of  German  extraction. 
The  general  feeling  is  reported  as  "becom- 
ing rather  strong  against  Germany  and 
everything  pertaining  to  it."  There  is 
resentment  against  the  glorification  of 
Germany  and  her  institutions  in  most 
German  text-books.  The  language  is 
reported  dropt,  but  permission  is  given 
those  already  entered  on  the  course  to 
complete  it.  Williamsport  finds  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  against  the  study,  "altho 
not  forcibly"  nor  freely  exprest."  Pupils 
diminish  in  numbers,  some  previously 
pursuing  German  having  turned  to  Span- 
ish. Only  a  slight  falling  off  is  noted  at 
Wayne,  at  Lancaster,  and  at  Edwards- 
ville,  while  at  Cory  it  amounts  to  25  per 
cent.  As  Pennsylvania  furnishes  us  with 
a  large  number  of  replies,  it  is  impossible 
to  mention  all,  and  there  is  noted  here 
that  curious  tendency  of  minds  to  run  in 
similar  channels.  Whether  the  phrase, 
"we  are  at  war  with  a  nation  and  not  a 
language,"  in  this  or  very  similar  form,  is 
spontaneous  in  the  minds  of  many  users 
or  has  been  suggested  in  some  public  dis- 
course, certain  it  is  that  the  phrase  occurs 
oftener  than  almost  any  other  one.     With 
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Fruit  Flavors 
in  Vials 


Pineapple 


A  Bottle  in 

I  </<  //  Pat  kage 


Loganberry 


Loganberry — the  Favorite  Berry  Flavor 


Gifts  to  Housewives 

Who  Will  Try  It  Now 


There  is  a  new  flavor  in  Jiffy-Jell  now — in  this  queen 
of  all  desserts.  It  is  Loganberry,  rich  and  piquant,  made 
from  Oregon's  famous  berries.  We  will  send  you  alumi- 
num dessert  molds,  worth  twice  what  you  spend,  if  you 
will  try  it  now. 

Like  all  Jiffy-Jell  flavors  it  comes  sealed  in  glass  vials 
— a  bottle  in  each  package.  So  it  brings  you  the  flavor 
of  the  fresh,  ripe  fruit. 

The  flavor  is  abundant, 
densed  juice  of  many 
Loganberries.  Jiffy-Jell  in 
any  flavor  tastes  like  a  fruit- 
made  dainty. 

We  want  you  to  know 
what  wondrous  desserts  are 
made  with  the  bottled  fla- 
vors. They  are  quickly  made 
and  cheaply.  Simply  add 
boiling  water,  then  the  flavor 


Each  vial  contains  the  con- 


Style  6 


StyleS 


Aluminum  Dessert  Molds  — See  Offers  Below 


from  the  vial.      No  sugar,  no  color,  no  fruit  is  necessary. 
Thus  you  get  a  true-fruit  dainty  at  very  trifling  cost. 

And  salads  too.  Lime  Jiffy-Jell — flavored  from  lime 
fruit — makes  tart  green  salad  jell.  Serve  it  with  the 
salad  or  mix  the  salad  in. 

Mint  Jiffy-Jell — flavored  from  mint  leaves — makes  a 
wondrous  garnish  jell  for  cold  meats  or  roast  lamb. 

These  are  table  joys  which  everyone  should  know. 

Irj  a  million  homes  these 
quick,  fruity  dainties  em- 
bellish countless  meals.  Buy 
two  packages  to  try,  includ- 
ing Loganberry. 

Cut  out  this  coupon  so 

you    won't    forget.       Then 

send  it  to  us,  stating  which 

Style 2  0f   the    three    molds    you 

want. 
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10  Flavors 

in  Glass  Vials 

One  in  Each  Package 

Mint 
For  Mint  Jell 

Lime 

For  Salad  Jell 

Raspberry 

Cherry 

Loganberry 

Strawberry 

Pineapple 

Orange 

Lemon 

For  Desserts 

Also  Coffee 

Flavor 

Two  Packages 

for  25  Cents 


Mold  Offers 

Buy  from  your  grocer  two  pack- 
ages of  Jiffy -Jell,  then  send  this 
coupon  to  us. 

Enclose  10c — cost  of  mailing  only 
— and  we  will  send  you  three  in- 
dividual dessert  molds,  all  one  style 
or  assorted. 

Or  enclose  20c  and  we  will  send 
six  molds — enough  to  serve  a  full 
package  of  Jiffy-Jell.  The  value  is 
60c  per  set. 

Or  enclose  10c — cost  of  mailing 
only — and  we  will  send  a  pint  mold 
in  pure  aluminum — either  fluted  or 
heart  shape.     The  value  is  50c. 
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Mail  Us  This  Coupon 

When  you  buy  Jiffy-Jell  from  your  Grocer. 

I  have  today  received  two  packages  of  Jiffy- 
Jell  as  pictured  here  from 


(Nuuie  of  CiriH-er  i 

Now  I  mail  this  coupon  with 

D  10c  for  Pint  Mold,  heart  or  fluted,  or 
D  10c  for  3  Individual  Molds,  or 
D  20c  for  6  Individual  Molds. 
(Check  which; 


Your  Name- 


J\ddress . — 

Be  sure  you  get  Jiffy-Jell,  with  package  like  picture.     Nothing  else  has 
true-fruit  flavors  in  vials.    We  will  mail  assorted  individual  molds  or  the  fluted 
shape  pint  mold  same  as  style  6  pint  mold  unless  otherwise  requested. 
Mail  coupon  to 

Waukesha  Pure  Food  Company,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
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tdios)  in-r;i.-.\      tins     may     be     taken     as    the 

replj  of  Baston,  Sayre,  Bethlehem, 
Atl.  I  .  i  Conemaugh,  Punxsutawney, 
ton  Northampton,  Meadi  ille,  and  of 
Norristown,  whose  answer  in  the  expanded 
phrase  is,  "We  are  not  at  war  with  s 
language,  neither  do  we  Btudy  German 
t,.  become  (Germans  anj  more  than  we 
studs  Latin  to  become  Latins.  The 
language  la  studied  for  the  purpose  of 
larger  means  of  intelligence  and  power." 
Then  there  are  towns  whose  prevailing 
attitude  of  mind  is  described  as  "neutral"; 
that    the    subject    has     not     eome     to     the 

stage  of  public  discussion  Is  due  to  a 
genera]  indifference.  Braddock,  whose 
name  is  bo  suggestive  of  Btrong  English 

tradition,  is  one  of  these.  Swissvale  is 
another,  and  Altooua  as  well  as  Derby. 
PhoBDixville  has  its  sentiment  unorganized, 
and  the  demand  for  dropping  German 
localized.  The  superintendent  is  without 
doubt  that  •"while  the  German  in  the  high 
school  has  been  authorized  by  the  German 
Kultttr  propaganda,  still  the  part  of  wis- 
dom demands  a  modification  of  the  course 
in  German,"  and  to  this  end  they  are 
proceeding  slowly.  Coraopolis  looks  to  an 
increasing  unpopularity  as  the  war  grows 
more  bitter  until  they  are  forced  to  drop 
German  from  the  curriculum  unless  it  is 
seen  to  be  of  advantage  in  prosecuting 
the  war.  Oil  City  reports  a  state  of  in- 
difference, tho  the  superintendent  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  we  "have  made  a 
serious  mistake  in  our  schools  to  idealize 
a  type  of  civilization  through  the  study  of 
German  literature,  that  can  convert  so 
quickly  into  a  phase  of  barbarism." 
Westchester  objects  to  "the  language  of 
tin'  Hun,"  tho  it  sees  a  certain  educational 
value  in  it.  Conshohocken,  on  the  other 
hand,  believes  that  "the  German  language 
has  the  effect  of  corrupting  one's  English," 
and  discerns  "very  slight  occasion  for  the 
study  of  the  language  of  a  nation  that  is 
bereft  of  honor  and  stands  an  outlaw 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth."  The 
prevailing  attitude  here  is  that  German 
should  be  dropt  even  from  the  curriculum 
of  the  high  school  Philadelphia  has  en- 
countered some  opposition  to  the  teaching 
of  the  language  in  the  schools,  but  finds  the 
obvious  consensus  is  "that  all  objection- 
able and  questionable  material  be  removed 
from  the  German  texts  and  that  teachers 
be  actively  loyal  to  the  Allied  cause,  and 
not  merely  passively  so."  Others  who 
describe  themselves  as  "neutral,"  but  with 
a  care  to  omit  anything  that  tends  to 
praise  the  German  Government  or  the 
German  ideals,  are  Nanticoke,  Cannons- 
burg,  Pottstown,  Chester,  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
Cambridge,  which  last  has  raised  no  oppo- 
sition, because  the  town  has  "kept  sane" 
in  spite  of  its  intense  patriotism.  An 
almost  Laodicean  level  is  reached  by  Pitts- 
ton,  which  has  given  the  order  to  drop 
because  the  language  is  German,  tho  it 
asserts  "no  definite  reasons"  and  boasts  a 
prevailing  attitude  of  mind  of  "pure  in-' 
difference,  with  some  in  favor  and  others 
against."  Scranton  also  has  dropt  the 
study  with  a  decided  inclination  toward  the 
South-American  peoples  as  well  as  those 
of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and  a  feel- 
ing that  Spanish  is  more  useful. 


MINNESOTA 

In  the  section  comprising  the  States  of 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas 
there  are  over  1,500,000  people  of  German 
blood,  and  to  these  sections  we  turn  next. 

In  no  replies  reaching  us  from  Minne- 
sota   are   we   informed   that   German   has 


In  .11  dropt  from  the  curricula  of  the  public 
Mhoolfl.     Bud]  an  action  lias  not  even  been 

"seriously"  proposed  in  St.  Paul,  tho 
certain  people  there  "think  thai  German 
hers  and  te\t>  spread  German  propa- 
ganda." A  noticeable  falling  off  m  the 
number  electing  German  since  the  war 
began  is  reported  from  Minneapolis,  and 
some  there  would  favor  dropping  it  en- 
tirely, but  this  is  a  minority  view.  "Sev- 
eral texts  have  been  eliminated  as  being 
decidedly  pro-German  or  questionable  as 
to  ethics."  A  superintendent  from  Clou- 
quit  served  on  a  German  text-book  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Minnesota  Public 
Safety  Commission,  and  writes  us  that 
this  commission  "eliminated  books  suited 
for  German  propaganda,  none  otherwise." 
In  Virginia  people  are  divided  on  the 
question,  but  (ierman  classes  remain  as 
Largs  as  usual.  Faribault  has  suffered  a 
die  rease  of  students  of  German  of  from 
40  to  50  per  cent.  Austin  has  smaller 
classes  also,  but  has  made  no  move  to  drop 
(ierman.  In  Mankato  there  is  a  very 
large  German  population,  but  the  town 
protests  itself  "very  loyal."  Opinion 
appears  to  be  divided,  and  those  who  op- 
pose the  continuance  of  German  in  the 
schools  assert  that  "we  shouldn't  study 
the  language  of  a  nation  that  can  do  the 
things  Germany  has  done,  and  neglect 
the  languages  of  our  Allies."  Chisholm 
continues  the  study  of  German  for  the 
present,  but  expects  ultimately  to  replace  it 
with  the  modern  language  of  "a  less 
'  Kultured'  nation."  Bemidji,  after  elimi- 
nating undesirable  matter  from  German 
books,  continues  without  change.  Owaton- 
na  is  passing  through  a  discussional 
stage,  "trying  to  measure  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  educators,  looking  to  a 
probable  readjustment  of  the  German 
course  in  the  high  school  next  year." 
Winona  is  careful  about  the  books  it  uses, 
but  feels  that  German  still  has  its  place. 
Little  Falls  sends  a  similar  report,  and 
Fergus  Falls  notes  no  material  decrease. 
New  Ulm  is  a  community  95  per  cent. 
German  either  by  birth  or  ancestry.  The 
attitude  toward  the  teaching  of  German  is 
generally  favorable.  Pupils  frequently 
drop  out  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
school  year  to  attend  a  church  school  for 
two  years  in  order  to  prepare  for  con- 
firmation. German  is  begun  in  the  fourth 
grade,  "so  these  pupils  are  fairly  able  to 
receive  religious  instruction  in  German." 
Rochester  is  the  only  community  that  has 
announced  a  definitely  negative  attitude 
and  reports  that  German  will  be  dropt 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Stillwater, 
without  stating  whether  it  has  German  in 
the  elementary  schools  or  not,  declares 
that  it  should  not  be  taught  there. 

IOWA 

Davenport  and  Dubuque,  Iowa,  are 
included  in  the  citations  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  of 
cities  in  which  languages  other  than 
English  are  taught  below  the  seventh 
grade.  Davenport  teaches  the  language 
in  all  grades,  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren are  engaged  in  its  study.  The  names 
of  the  school  directors  are  Peter  Fedder- 
son,  Jr.,  Paul  Meyer,  Dr.  O.  A.  Dahms, 
C.  H.  Wilson,  J.  H.  Jebens,  Dr.  Karl 
Vollmer,  L.  J.  Yaggy.  Davenport  is 
characterized  as  "quite  German."  The 
language  has  been  taught  in  the  schools 
since  1866.  A  popular  vote  would  prob- 
ably be  in  favor  of  its  retention,  we 
are  told,  tho  there  is  much  opposition 
to  teaching  it  below  the  high  school. 
Dubuque  reports  that  "there  is  no 
disposition   toward   changing   the  existing 


order  of  things."  There  i-  a  large  per- 
centage of  German-epeaking  people  in 
Burlington,     who     would    "oppose     the 

dropping  of  tin-  language."  This  instruc- 
tion, however,  is  not  in  the  elementary 
Schools.  There  exists  here  a  feeling  "that 
we  should  not  teach  the  language  of  the 
nation  with  whom  we  are  at  war,"  tho  it  is 
recognized  that  "the  literary  and  cultural 
value  of  the  language  remains  the  same 
wh.ther  we  are  at  war  with  the  nation  or 
not."  Grand  Kails  realizes  that  (ierman 
has  lost  in  prestige,  but  Boone  finds  that 
some  of  its  boys  now  in  the  service  "are 
getting  promotions  because  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  (ierman  language."  Mason 
City  dropt  the  language  because  others 
were  considered  more  practical  as  touching 
America's  commercial  relations.  Waterloo 
found  little  demand  this  year  for  German 
and  much  opposition.  Marshalltown  also 
dropt  it  because  it  was  undesirable  at  the 
present  time.  Fort  Dodge  finds  its  senti- 
ment about  equally  divided.  Clinton  has  a 
rather  large  and  radical  German  popula- 
tion with  "some  unpleasant  experiences 
resulting."  A  feeling  prevails  that  the 
language  should  be  discontinued,  based 
on  the  conviction  that  the  study  aids 
German  propaganda.  Muscatine  began 
the  teaching  of  French  last  autumn  after 
discovering  that  the  German  enrolment 
had  decreased  about  one-third,  but  no 
agitation  has  existed  over  the  subject. 
The  superintendent  declares  that  he  ex- 
prest  himself  "as  being  against  any  action 
which  would  induce  a  feeling  of  hatred 
against  any  people  anywhere."  Cedar 
Rapids  finds  German  has  declined  in 
favor  as  a  school  study,  the  modern-lan- 
guage pupils  largely  choosing  French  or 
Spanish  as  a  substitute.  In  K<  okuk  they 
did  not  have  enough  applicants  to  justify 
a  beginners'  class.  Creston  reports  a  pre- 
vailing belief  that  German  should  not  be 
continued,  and  the  school  board  intends 
to  introduce  Spanish  in  a  short  time, 
which  they  believe  will  take  the  place  of 
German.  Few  are  enrolled  for  this  year. 
Grinnell  takes  the  attitude  that  German 
should  be  dropt,  tho  no  action  has  as  yet 
been  taken.  Sioux  City  finds  the  fresh- 
man enrolment  diminished,  more  pupils 
taking  French  and  Spanish,  and  Des 
Moines  resists  a  proposal  to  drop  German, 
feeling  that  it  would  be  better  to  continue 
as  they  have  always  done  in  this  respect, 
that  is,  to  offer  German  as  an  elective  in 
high  schools  only.  Oskaloosa  reports  no 
majority  sentiment;  "a  few  whose  patriot- 
ism consists  of  loud  talk  want  all  foreign 
languages  dropt."  Advanced  classes  in 
German  showed  very  little  decrease ;  the  be- 
ginning class  was  about  as  large  as  usual. 

MISSOURI 

A  non-committal  rejoinder  to  our  query 
comes  from  St.  Louis,  where  we  are  in- 
formed the  prevailing  attitude  of  mind 
confirms  a  position  taken  by  the  school 
board  in  January,  1888,  and  maintained 
ever  since.  In  that  year  German  was 
discontinued  in  the  elementary  schools.' 
"A  need  of  retrenchment  in  school  finances 
aided  in  forcing  an  issue  which  came 
before  the  people  in  a  popular  election, 
resulting  in  the  exclusion  of  such  instruc- 
tion at  public  expense  from  the  elementary 
schools,  but  with  confirmation  of  its 
continuance  in  the  high  schools."  No 
reference  is  made  to  any  influence  exerted 
by  war.  St.  Joseph,  however,  exhibits  a 
"less  and  less  favorable  attitude  to  the 
study  of  German,  as  shown  by  relatively 
large  decrease  in  enrolment  in  German 
classes  and  increase  of  enrolment  in 
French."      The   board   of   education   here 
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The  Organization  Methods  of  Big  Industries 
Applied  to  the  Building  Business 

A  LARGE  part  of  the  world  has  turned  its  entire  energy  to  destroying.     Another  part  has 
.  turned  toward  reconstruction. 

Organization  will  win! 

The  best  organization  methods  will  win. 

The   organization   methods  of  big  business  are  proven  the  best  and  we  have   applied   them 
to  the  industrial  building  business. 

We   have   consolidated   all   branches   of  the   factory   building   business   under  one  head  and 
yet  kept  each  one  separate  as  a  distinct  unit. 


Six  Organizations  Working  as  One 

Designing  and  Engineering  Company 

Heavy  Excavating  and  Road  Building  Company 

Steel  Fabricating  Company 

Steel  Erecting  Company 

Heating  and  Equipment  Company 

General  Factory  Building  Company 

Executive  Staff  of  Experienced  Contractors 

A  master  board  of  executives  has  been  drawn  into 
the  Phillips  organization  from  these  six  co-ordinating 
companies.  They  are  contractors  and  each  has  been 
a  conspicuous  success  in  his  special  line. 


Complete  Equipment  Ready  for  Shipment 

The  combined  equipment  of  six  affiliated 
companies  is  under  direct  control  of  the 
Phillips  organization  and  its  value  exceeds 
$1,000,000. 

Steam  Shovels,  Stone  Crushers,  Concrete  Mixers, 
Hoisting  Engines,  Elevators,  Derricks,  Traction 
Engines,  Dump  Cars,  Rails,  Ties,  Automobile  Trucks 
— all  equipment  is  ready  to  do  big  work  in  a  big 
way,  without  loss  of  time. 


We  are  just  completing  a  large  Government  plant  of  which  the  building  shown  above  is  one  of 
the  units.    This  part  of  our  organization  is  ready  to  move  to  your  job  immediately. 

W.  R.  PHILLIPS  &  COMPANY,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
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I  IP  from  the  ages 
into  today,  loosing 
to  new  life  the  pent- 
up  energy  of  this  old 
world,  Alexander  the 
Belt  turns  over  this 
power  to  the  tools  of 
men  creating  life's 
necessities  for  Amer- 
ica. In  every  part  or 
our  Nations  great 
work,  Alexander 
pulls  his  load. 

ALEXANDER    BROTHERS 

PHILADELPHIA 

Leather  Belting  Sole  Leather  Harness  Leather 

Branches:  New  York,  Atlanta,  Chicago 
Distributors  of  Alexander  Products  located 
in  all  principal  cities  throughout  the  world 
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directed  its  superintendent  to  write  to  the 

president  of  the  university  and  superin- 
tendents Of  other  cities  for  iiifoniiatn.ii. 
and  the  result  was  that  no  action  was  taken 
against  the  continuance  of  the  -tudy  in  the 
schools.  The  hoard,  however,  "was  un- 
willing to  receive  and  award  medals  iu 
behalf  of  the  German-American  Alliance 
for  besl  rank  in  (lerinan  classes  at  gradu- 
ation last  June."  It  is  felt  in  St.  Joseph 
that  the  study  of  German  fosters  "sym- 
pathy with  the  German  view-point  and 
admiration  of  German  institutions  and 
life,"  in  place  of  "larger  appreciation  of 
America  and  her  institutions."  Kansas 
City  reports  a  decrease  of  students  in 
German.  Sedalia  reports  that  there  will 
be  no  demand  for  German  after  this 
year.  "There  is  a  very  intense  feeling 
here  against  the  German  people  and  then- 
language."  Hereafter  the  slogan  will  be, 
"The  English  language  for  Americans." 
Fewer  students  are  reported  from  St. 
Charles.  Cape  Girardeau  notes  a  growing 
feeling  that  French  or  Spanish  should 
become  a  substitute,  and  the  demand  for 
German  in  Moberly  is  reported  weaker, 
tho  no  "strong  clamor"  has  been  raised 
against  it.  Albany  has  but  half  the  num- 
ber of  its  former  pupils.  Bonne  Terre 
notices  a  decreasing  popularity.  Kirks- 
ville  classes,  however,  are  as  full  as  usual, 
while  Kenton  is  waiting,  as  its  report  de- 
clares, "to  get  our  bearings."  Half  the 
people  of  Butler  are  hostile  to  German, 
and  Lexington  professes  hostility  to  Ger- 
many and  everything  German,  but  most  of 
the  people  feel  "that  ' '  if  the  study  of  Ger- 
man had  any  value  before,  it  still  has  it, 
and  that  dropping  it  out  of  the  course  will 
not  do  one  atom's  worth  towrard  winning 
the  war."  Springfield  would  retain  German 
for  cultural  purposes,  but  the  year's  work 
was  entered  upon  by  very  small  German 
classes  and  large  classes  in  French  and 
Spanish  newly  introduced.  Maryville 
feels  that  our  war  with  Germany  makes  it 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing about  that  country,  and  continues 
German  for  its  educational  value.  Flat 
River  and  its  county  have  a  large  German 
population,  "and  many  favor  two  years 
of  German."  Hannibal  has  never  taught 
German  in  its  elementary  schools,  but  it 
feels  "that  the  reasons  for  introducing 
German  as  a  high-school  study  have  not 
been  materially  changed  by  the  develop- 
ments of  the  war."  Emphasis  must  be 
placed  here  upon  German  as  a  high-school 
study,  the  superintendent  pointing  out 
that  "were  this  same  point  considered  in 
reference  to  teaching  of  German  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  reasons  for  its  continu- 
ance have  been  very  materially  changed." 
Neosho  has  parted  from  this  study  for  the 
time  being,  but  reports  it  "will  come  back 
all  right  in  time."  Webb  City  dropt  the 
language  "on  the  ground  that  we  were 
indirectly  countenancing  the  scheme  of 
Pan-Germanism."  Opposition  here  was 
raised  by  one  family  only,  and  that  was 
German.  Brunswick  had  no  beginners 
this  year,  Bolivar  had  absolutely  no  de- 
mand, and  Boonville  has  set  about  "eradi- 
cating all  things  German."  Carterville 
found  itself  burdened  with  a  superfluity 
of  languages  for  a  school  of  its  size,  and 
dropt  German  as  of  least  importance. 

KANSAS 

The  towns  of  Kansas  taking  drastic 
action  are  fewer  than  those  who  have  re- 
frained, but  the  same  law  of  involun- 
tary banishment  prevails.  Enrolment  in 
Kansas  City  dropt  over  50  per  cent. 
The  same  is  true  of  Osawatomie,  which  is 
convinced    that    German    is    an    overesti- 


mated  language.  In  Hutchinson  there  is  a 
oonaiderable  decrease  in  enrolment  in  the 
subject.  A  growing  sentiment  prevail! 
here  to  reduce  German  from  the  position 

it    has  held,  "due  to  a  growing  eonvietion 

with  some  people  thai   the  popularity  of 

German  over  other  foreign  languages  in  the 
past    has  been  in  large   measure  due   t<> 

keenly    directed    propaganda    with    an    ul- 

terier  purpose,  neither  of  which  was  sua- 
peeted  until  some  time  after  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war."  In  Atchison 
action  may  l>e  taken  from  the  developing 

lack  of  interest  in  the  study.  The  num- 
bers in  the  first-year  elasa  fell  from  Beventy- 
three   of   last   year    to    twenty-five    this, 

and  the  second-year  ohiSS  was  reduced 
">()  per  rent.  Wichita  ■eporte  a  dserease, 
also  Paola.  Neodesha  reports  a  probable 
majority  against  the  teaching  of  German, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  war  will  in- 
orease  that  opposition.  Some  picturesque 
reasons  are  alleged  as  motives  for  dropping 
tiie  study,  and  we  are  told  they  range 
"from  revenge  to  a  belief  that  the  Germans 
fostered  the  study  of  their  language  in  this 
country  with  sinister  aims  and  purposes. 
Also    some    say     the     melting-pot    doesn't 

melt  because  of  the  presence  of  so  many 
languages."  In  Emporia  after  the  addi- 
tion of  French  and  Spanish  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  school  year,  "German 
immediately  slumped  from  three  begin- 
ning classes  of  about  twenty  students  each 
to  one  beginning  class."  The  classes  al- 
ready started  are  "fairly  holding  their 
own."  There  are  two  classes  in  French 
and  three  in  Spanish.  Manhattan  ob- 
serves very  little  change  from  former 
years,  and  while  the  enrolment  is  slightly 
less  than  the  average,  other  conditions 
might  have  produced  the  same  result. 
Leavenworth  sees  no  ground  for  taking  up 
arms  against  the  German  language.  Law- 
rence retains  the  study  so  long  as  it  is 
called  for.  Hiawatha  reports  an  embar- 
rassment in  securing  competent  teachers 
of  French  and  Spanish  as  easily  as  of 
German.  Were  this  possible  it  is  believed 
those  languages  would  prove  more  prac- 
tical. It  is  believed  that  "there  is  no 
more  excuse  for  dropping  the  study  of 
<  Jerman  merely  because  we  are  at  war  with 
Germany  than  there  would  be  to  refuse  to 
study  the  history  and  literature  of  England 
during  the  period  of  our  Revolutionary 
War."  The  superintendent  thinks  that  in 
substituting  French  and  Spanish  for  Ger- 
man the  schools  would  suffer  no  loss  for 
which  there  would  not  be  a  compensation. 
Eureka  still  finds  that  the  old  reasons  for 
studying  German  prevail,  but  Abilene, 
with  no  new  candidates  and  German  2 
and  3  continuing  with  lessened  enrolment, 
professes  to  feel  that  "German  learning, 
language,  culture,  philosophy,  are  all  dis- 
credited by  present-day  (Jerman  war- 
conduct."  Newton  introduced  Spanish  as 
a  new  study  this  year,  and  finds  that  Ger- 
man has  fallen  off,  but  it  does  not  venture 
to  speculate  on  cause  and  effect.  Chanute 
continues  the  study  in  spite  of  its  "preju- 
dice," since  it  "can  see  no  educational 
reason  for  dropping  it  at  once."  Caney, 
"not  a  German  community,"  has  German 
classes  as  large  as  ever.  It  does  not 
expect  to  see  German  people  and  language 
wiped  out  by  the  war,  and  their  language 
will  then  be  needed.  Salina  has  passed 
some  criticism  on  the  teaching  of  German, 
but  this  has  not  been  sufficiently  wide- 
spread or  of  sufficient  force  to  warrant 
official  action,  and  nothing  in  Girard 
indicates  any  sentiment  against  the  Ger- 
man language  and  literature  at  all.  Great 
Bend  doubtless  expects  to  do  its  bit  in  the 
war,  for  it  feels  that  "the  young  men  now 
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HEN  "TheT.  Eaton  Company,  Limi- 
ted," the  largest  mercantile  house  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  decided  to  build  the 
extensive  addition  pictured  above,  for  their 
Toronto  factory,  they  centralized  the  responsibility 
for  the  industrial,  architectural,  engineering  and  me- 
chanical work  in  STEELE. 

This  structure  represents  the  sixth  consecutive 
building  designed  and  supervised  by  Steele,  for  this 
large  Canadian  House,  which  is  a  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  services  rendered. 

STEELE  service  is  a  recognized  factor  with  a  large 
number  of  leading  industrial  establishments,  both  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  Steele  method  is  economical,  not  only  in 
the  lower  cost  of  building,  but  of  maintenance 
after  completion. 

This   has  been  the  vital   element   in   the 
success  of 

Wm.  Steele  &  Sons  Company 

Engineers — Constructors 
PHILADELPHIA  TORONTO   lAl 

Four  Story  Carafe  under 
construction  by  Steele 
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N.  Y.  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

Rush  repairs  to  rolling  btock  are  readily 
made  with  the  reserve  power  of  Lincoln 
Motors. 


CHICAGO  STOCKYARDS 

The  cold  and  moisture  of  packing; 
houses  d  j  net  hurt  Lincoln  Motors — 
th  jy  are  built  t-  stand  it. 


FISHER  BODY  CO. 

Lincoln  Motors  ar»  no  more  affected  by 
dust  and  shavings  than  the  wood- 
working machinery  they  drive. 


HARRISON  BROS.,  Inc. 

Operating  conditions  in  a  chemical 
factory  are  aevere — but  not  too  severe 
for  Lincoln  Motors. 


COLUMBIA  HOSPITAL 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Quiet     was     essential.       The     natural 
choice  was  Lincoln  Motors. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

With  the  extra  power  available  in 
Lincoln  Motors,  this  great  organization 
is  answering   the   call   for   mere   ships. 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  CO. 

The  liberal  design  of  Lincoln  Motors 
avoids  overheating  and  "burn-outs." 
Lincoln  Motors  reduce  fire  risks. 


YORK  MFG.  CO. 

Refrigerating  plants  demand  steady 
continuous  power  service.  The  York 
Mfg.  Co.  get  it — with  Lincoln  Motors. 


Known 

Steady  continue 
emergency  calls 
tions,  and  a  de* 
metal  do  its  sh; 
water  and  chemi 
that  have  built 
Motors— "them 


THE  LINCOLP 

Clev< 


New  York  City 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 


Buffalo 

Columbus 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Mil 
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Every  Industry 

r\  ice — unfailing  response  to 
xtra  power — ample  propor- 
that  makes  every  pound  of 
nsulation  that  defies  dust, 
lmes— these  are  the  features 
:he  reputation  of  Lincoln 
i  that  will  run  under  water!' 
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SEARS  ROEBUCK  &  CO. 

Lincoln  Motors  need  so  little  atten- 
tion that  they  can  be  placed  in  out-of- 
the-way  positions. 


THE  GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

The  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  drives  its 
fire  pumps  by  Lincoln  Motors  —  and 
makes  sure. 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

This  Lincoln  Motor  is    helping  to  win 
the  war  by  steady  reliable  service. 


TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  CO. 

This     special    Lincoln     machine    savea 
Timken   thousands   of   dollars    yearly. 


NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  C 

Tile-making  needs  the  motors  that 
are  not  damaged  by  dust  or  mud — 
Lincoln*. 


THE  FRICK  CO. 

The    "motor    that    runs   under  water" 
is  best  for  refrigerating  service. 


ELECTRIC  CO. 

rid,  0.     ^ac"$e      Syy*  . 


IS 


Syracuse 
Detroit  ~ 
Toronto 


Boston 

Pittsburgh 

Montreal 


'RINCIPAL  CITIES 


STUDEBAKER  CORPORATION 

Five  minutes  failure  of  this  machine 
would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars.  But  it 
does  not  fail — it's  a  Lincoln. 


ALUMINUM  CASTINGS  CO. 

Foundry  dust  and  heat  do  not  hurt 
Lincoln  Motors.  There  are  100  of  them 
in  the  various  plants  of  this  company. 
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^  junior  high-school  note  in  the 
school  paper  From  Arkansas  Citj  is  worth 
quoting.  rman    was    offered    m    an 

elective    to    tin     teoond-    and    third-Tear 

jniiiur  pupil-.  In  these  two  olassi  -  there 
art*  324  students  who  might  have  elected 
i hi-   Bubjeot,    bul    there   have   been   only 

tour  who  have  aaked  positively  t<>  study 
German,  an«l  three  other-  who  have  in- 
quired   ill   a    half-hearted    manner    whether 

there  i-  Bueh  a  ola  Teachers  in  this 

place  feel  "that  (Jerman  ha-  been  put  in 
a-  a  part  of  the  Berlin  propaganda  and 
that  French  is  more  vital  and  Spanish 
more  u-eful  in  this  seetion."  Cherry  \  ale 
lias  found  no  demand  for  (lerman  this 
year,  and  felt  that  results  in  the  past  did 
not  justify  its  retention.  No  new  ok 
were  formed  at  Horton.  Spanish  has 
been  substituted  at  Rosedale;  all  bul  one 
class  dropt  at  [ola;  ho  students  at  Win- 
field  wished  to  take  up  the  study;  a 
preferetiee  is  shown  at  Galena  to  learn  the 
language  of  a  friend  rather  than  that  of  an 
enemy,  and  people  of  Fredonia  who  take  an 
active  interest  in  civic,  affairs  are  actively 
against  teaching  .German,  in  the  schools,  de- 
siring "not  to  perpetuate  Jhe  language  of  a 
race  of  murderers  of  .women  and  children." 
The  "great  majority  "  in  Shelby  ville 
think  that  German  'should  not  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  and  it  has-been 
dropt  from  the  freshman  year  of  the  high 
school.  Munoie  wrould  renounce  German 
except  as  "a  vocational  subject."  It 
would  omit  the  teaching  of  German  liter- 
ature on  the  ground  that  its  study  "dis- 
seminates German  ideals  among  students." 
Future  utility  of  German  is  questioned  by 
Kokomo,  which  welcomes  here  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  return  to  the  studv  of  the  classics. 
In  this  respect  it  is  almost  alone  in  saying 
that  "the  same  amount  of  energy  given 
to  the  study  of  Latin  would  be  of  more 
value  than  the  study  of  German."  Thor- 
oughgoing Americanism  is  the  prevailing 
attitude  of  mind  in  this  town,  which  would 
have  "all  classics,  all  scientific  magazines, 
all  newspapers,  and  all  school  -  books 
printed  in  English."  The  same  expecta- 
tion in  regard  to  German  is  evidently 
entertained  by  La  Porte,  which  would 
teach  German  only  "when  there  is  a 
reason  or  purpose  for  taking  the  work." 
Columbus  also  ranks  herself  here  with 
undoubting  assurance  "that  soon  after 
Germany'  is  defeated  the  German  language 
wrill  no  longer  be  prominent  as  the  language 
of  science,  and  may  soon  be  discontinued." 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

An  erroneous  report  appeared  in  some 
newspapers  of  the  country  stating  that 
North  Dakota  had  by  law  dropt  the  study 
of  German  from  the  schools  of  the  State. 
Xo  such  action  was  taken  by  the  legisla- 
ture, but  on  January  11,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution regarding  the  teaching  of  German 
in  high  schools: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  certain 
localities  of  our  State  many  children  get 
relatively  little  opportunity  to  hear  and 
to  use  good  English  and  also  in  view  of 
the  further  fact  that  the  teaching  of  the 
German  language  and  literature,  especially 
now,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  give  children 
a  wrong  impression  regarding  the  facts 
about  the  German  Government  and  that 
of  her  allies,  be  it  resolved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  that  the  teaching  of 
German  be  discontinued  in  all  schools  of 
the  State  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  that  school 
boards  and  boards  of  education  be  re- 
quested to  authorize  the  discontinuance  of 


the    teaching   <>f   German   in   elementary 

and   high   -ehool-   throughout    the  Stafc 

rapidh    a-  possible,  abolishing  all  ola 

in  ( i.  rman  after  July  1,  1918,  and  the  State 

Board  earnestly    recommends  that  so  far 
a-  possible  French  and   Spanish  be  rob- 

,-tituted  and  emphasized." 

The  reports  on  our  questionnaire,  how- 
ever, give  few  instances  where  the  nega- 
tive attitude  had  been  taken  at  the  time 
of  writing.  Comments  such  a-  we  have 
quoted  from  other  places  will  be  pre- 
sented here  also  for  purposes  of  informa- 
tion. In  Devil's  Lake  no  falling  off  is 
noticed  in  the  numbers  electing  in  the 
high  school,  and  in  Hankinson  German  was 
continued  in  favor  "for  commercial  and 
social  reasons."  This  community  has 
many  of  German  descent.  Enderlin  re- 
gards the  study  with  no  objection  so  long 
as  subject-matter  does  not  laud  the  Kaiser 
or  German  aristocracy  and  does  not  teach 
disloyalty  to  America.  Among  those  who 
have  given  the  matter  thought  in  Grafton 
there  is  reported  "a  very  general  feeling 
that  to  drop  German  as  a  language-study 
because  we  are  at  war  with  Germany 
would  be  indicative  of  that  sort  of  stupidity 
and  lack  of  vision  that  we  believe  is  native 
in  the  Prussian  intellectual  atmosphere. 
We  can  not  afford  to  exhibit  in  ourselves 
the  mental  attitude  we  are  fighting  to 
change  in  others."  Minot  refrained  from 
raising  the  question  because  a  change 
seemed  inadvisable  when  the  subject  was 
merely  an  elective  and  two  years  wras 
required  for  credit.  Dickinson  finds  no 
excuse  in  the  present  juncture  of  political 
events  for  changing  its  course  in  respect 
to  the  study  of  German.  Tho  Bismarck, 
strangely  belying  its  name,  protests  "no 
particular  enthusiasm  either  way,"  it 
inclines  to  feel  that  German  is  "not  so 
useful  as  French  or  Spanish."  Grand 
Forks  expresses  the  belief  that  those  best 
qualified  for  an  opinion  "would  not  wish 
any  change  in  the  existing  high-school  and 
college  provisions  for  teaching  German." 
In  Larimore  the  demand  is  noticeably- 
less,  while  Mandan  has  a  majority  in 
favor  of  dropping  German,  because  it 
retards  assimilation  in  our  German-born 
citizens.  Fargo  is  "rather  unfriendly." 
Cando  assigns  no  reasons  for  dropping  the 
language  and  reports  its  prevailing  at- 
titude of  mind  as  "good,"  but  Carrington 
is  aware  of  "quite  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
regarding  German."  No  crystallized  opin- 
ion has  been  exprest  byT  the  public  mind  of 
Jamestown,  nor  any  pronounced  opinion 
in  Lisbon,  but  Michigan  has  a  large  class 
demanding  the  study,  showing,  as  the 
superintendent  informs  us,  "that  the 
people  like  it."  Still  he  points  out  "the 
children  who  study  German  are  not  pro- 
German.  They7  want  German  because  it  is 
easier  than  Latin,  they  say.  The  trouble 
that  it  was  feared  the  teaching  of  German 
might  cause  did  not  here  materialize." 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

This  State  also  has  been  misquoted  in 
the  public  press.  So  far  no  action  other 
than  a  recommendation  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  to  drop  German  in 
the  schools  has  been  taken.  In  Water- 
town,  a  city  of  8,000,  the  studyr  has  been 
dropt  because,  as  we  are  told,  ' '  no  one  here 
wants  to  put  in  their  valuable  time  study- 
ing the  language  when  they  can  put  it  to 
something  more  useful."  Many  people  of 
Yankton  would  like  to  see  German  elimi- 
nated from  the  schools,  but  no  consensus 
of  opinion  can  *be  arrived  at.  Mitchell 
feels  it  would  be  easy  to  fan  a  hatred  of  all 
things  German,  but  the  community  as  a 
whole  has  taken  no  position  on  the  sub- 


j< -et  of  our  inquiry.     Huron  i-  "vaguely 
antagonistic,"  but   lacks  definite  reasonc 
for    its    attitude.       Redfield    send-     us    a 
somewhat  longer   statement.      The   teach- 
ing of  German,  it  believes,  should  not    1" 
tolerated    in    our    public    Bchooll,  "for    we 
have  already    too  many  German  sympa- 
thizers.   We  also  fed  that  Spanish  will  be 
of  more  consequence,  owing  to  our  near 
neighbors  and  foreign  possessions. "     More 
over,    this    superintendent    feels    that     the 
school   children    can   devote    all    their  lan- 
guage time  in  the  grade-   to   English,  and 
then  not  be  too  well  versed  in  it.     The 
proposal     has     been     made     to    drop     the 
language  in  Pierre,  but  "little  strength  of 
public  opinion"  was  behind  the  proposal. 
Precaution  has  been  taken  here,  however, 
to  remove  anything  from  the  texts  of  an 
offensive  nature,   "such  as  laudatory  pas- 
sages relative  to  the  doctrines  of  Treitschke, 
etc."      Students  are   steadily   showing   an 
increasing  call  for  French,  and  if  this  re- 
duces the  number  of  German  students  an 
ex  hange  will  be   made   next  year.     This 
superintendent  informs  us  that  there  are 
few     Germans     or     children     of    German 
descent  in  this  city,  the  large  preponderance 
being    native-born    and    American.       He 
adds:  "So  far,  while  there  has  been  a  grim 
determination    exprest    to    fight    German 
war-doctrine  and  Kultur  to  a  finish,  and 
the  Kaiser  is  execrated  as  being  responsi- 
ble for  the  war,   there  has  been  no  par- 
ticular   hatred    shown    for    the    German 
people  or  language.    I  anticipate,  however, 
that  shortly  after  the  boyrs  from  the  city 
reach  France. andsomeof  them  arewounded 
or  killed,  a  wave  of1  hatred  will  go  through 
the  community  which  will  tend  to  uproot 
every  trace  of  friendly  feeling  toward  any- 
thing of  a  German  nature."    In  Hot  Springs 
the    popularity    of    German    is    reported 
waning  and  "a   sentiment    of   resentment 
growing."      Deadwood    sends    us    an    in- 
determinate report,  nor  is  Sioux  Falls,  the 
largest  city  of  South  Dakota,  aware  of  the 
matter  as  a  subject  for  discussion.     Lead, 
however,    has    taken    eliminative    action, 
tho  its  prevailing  attitude  of  mind,  whether 
accurately  estimated  or  not,  is  stated  to  be 
"passive"  and  the  reason  for  its  aetion  is 
"  (pseudo)  patriotism." 

NEBRASKA 

Reports  fail  to  reach  us  from  two  such 
irnportan  t  centers  as  Omaha  and  Lincoln, 
so  our  survey7  must  be  based  upon  towns  of 
lesser  caliber.  Nebraska  City  has  dropt 
German  entirely7  from  the  elementary 
schools,  and  this  year  no  beginning  German 
class  in  the  high  school  was  organized. 
This  action  was  taken  by  the  school  board 
to  offset  in  part  the  German  propaganda, 
and  many  here  feel  that  the  language 
should  be  dropt  entirely  and  more  emphasis 
placed  on  English.  Citizens  of  Columbus 
are  generally7  pleased  that  no  pupil  wished 
to  study  German  this  year,  altho  the  school 
took  no  measures  to  prevent  any  from 
electing  it.  Adverse  public  opinion  in 
Kearney  will  eause  the  elimination  of 
German  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
The  people  are  "against  the  teaching  of  it 
in  public  school,  especially  against  the 
character  of  much  of  the  German  litera- 
ture which  lauds  the  government  and  in- 
stitutions of  Germany."  The  action  taken 
at  Fremont  covers  the  duration  of  the  war. 
It  was  made  in  deference  to  a  request  for 
discontinuance  from  the  State  Council 
of  Defense,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
washed  to  support  this  patriotic  body. 
There  exists,  moreover,  a  feeling  that  the 
real  value  of  German  has  been  emphasized 
overmuch  as  compared  with  other  modern 
languages.       At     Fairbury     the     demand 
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Who  Discovered  R1COPO? 


4 My  chauffeur  discovered  Ricoro,"  said  the  man  in  the 
Packard.  "We  were  passing  through  Buffalo,  going  West 
on  an  auto  trip. 

4 1  ran  out  of  cigars  and  when  we  happily  came  to  a  United 
Cigar  Store,  I  gave  him  a  dollar  bill  to  get  some  good  smokes. 

'He  came  out  with  a  handful  oh  big,  fine-looking  cigars,  and 
held  out  some  change. 

T  looked  at  the  change  and  told  him  the  clerk  must  have 
made  a  mistake.  He  just  grinned  and  held  a  lighted  match 
for  me. 

'I  took  a  pufT— another — and  a  couple  more,  and  sent  him 
in  for  a  box.     They  were  Ricoro  Panetelas — 7c  each. 

'That  discovery  was  the  most  enjoyable  event  of  my  trip." 

Sooner  or  later  you'll  discover — 


There  is  no  mistake  about  it — Ricoro  is  the  greatest  cigar  value  on  the 
market  today.  Men  who  can  well  afford  cigars  at  twice  the  price  have 
discovered  in  Ricoro  an  imported  cigar  of  rich  tropic  fragrance  and 
gentle  mildness  at  less  than  the  price  of  the  usual  domestic  cigar. 

As  a  test,  stop  at  a  United  Cigar  Store  and  buy  Ricoros  for 
one  day's  smoking;  you'll  discover  why  we  call  Ricoro  the 
"self-made"  cigar — it  made  its  own  success  on  its  own  merit. 

Ricoro  is  made  in  a  dozen  sizes  and  shapes,  from  6c  to 
2-for-25  cents — -simply  the  question  of  size.  The  qualitv 
is  the  same  in  all. 

Sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores — "Thank  You" 


W.ir  Savings 

Stamps  Sold  by 

alt   Inited 

Cigar  Stores 


Panetela   Size — 7c 
Box  of  50— $350 


Invincible    Si/e 
3  (or  25c 
Box  of  50— S4  00 


CIGARS 


Imported 
from  Porto  Rico 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 

Over  1200  Stores  Operated  in  Over  500  Cities.     General  Offices.  Nezv   York 
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Bringing  Ten  Tons 


to  a  Dead  Stop 


FRONT  and  WORM   DRIVE  REAR 


It  takes  far  more  than  ten  tons  of  resistance  to  stop 
ten  tons  in  motion. 

But  the  oncoming  mass  of  dead  weight  must  be 
stopped — and  quickly — for  human  safety  depends 
on  it! 

And  somehow  that  tremendous  restraining  grip  on  the 
rear  axle  must  be  applied  by  the  mere  pressure  of  a 
human  hand  or  foot. 

No  matter  how  careful  the  driver,  he  often  faces  the 
unexpected  emergency,  and  then — it  is  absolutely  up 
to  the  brakes. 

This  puts  a  tremendous  responsibility  on  the 
entire  rear  axle  construction — spring  seats,  housing, 
axle  shafts  and  gears,  for  in  the  act  of  stopping  they 
and  the  brakes  must  inevitably  be  working  against  each 
othe-. 

And  Timken-Detroit  Brakes  Do  Make  Good 

These  vitally  important  parts  of  the  Timken-Detroit  Worm  Drive 
Axle  respond  instantly  to  the  pull  on  the  brake  levers. 

But  they  do  not  take  hold  with  sudden  violence,  racking  the 
vehicle  and  burning  up  the  brake  lining.  They  act  with  a  swiftly 
accelerated  motion  like  a  mighty  hand  closing  its  fingers  on  the  axle. 

The  truck  is  slowed  down  to  a  dead  stop  in  the  "shortest  distance 
with  safety  to  itself  and  those  in  its  path. 

To  achieve  this  result  requires  more  than  a  knowledge  of  good 
brake  construction.  Timken-Detroit  engineering  follows  each  axle 
into  the  plant  of  the  truck  builder  to  make  sure  as  far  as  it  is  human- 
ly possible  that  the  arrangement  of  rods  and 
levers  by  which  the  brakes  are  c  ntrolled,  is 
correct  and  is  properly  installed. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  any  truck  owner  to 
know  that  when  the  test  comes,  the  brakes 
will  not  fail.    . 


For  Efficient  COMMERCIAL  Haulage 


THE 
TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


▼ 


Oldest  and  largest  builders  of  front  and  rear 
axles  for  both  motor  cars  and  trucks 
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ceased  and  the  language  WM  dropt.  There 
is  no  desire  here  "to  Germanize  the 
American  nor  to  teach  the  ideala  and 
language  of  the  enemy."  Hasting!  is 
convinced  thai  the  study  pursued  in  the 
Bohoola  is  of  service  to  i lie  Qerman  propa- 
ganda, and  Suggestion  lias  been  inadi  for 
discontinuance,  but  ;is  the  sentimenl 
respecting  it  is  divided,  there  is  no  means 
of   striking   an   axaol    balance.      Beatrice 

reduced   its  course  from  four  to  two  years, 

while  Grand  Island  has  made  no  canvass 

of  the  matter  and  abides  by  the  require- 
ment  of  the  law  of  this  State  that   on   the 

petition  of  fifty  patrons  of  the  schools  the 
study  may  l>e  optional  and  be  taughl  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

MAINE 

We  now  make  a  jump  from  the  Central 
States  to  our  extreme  northeast,  and  pur- 
sue  our   inquiry    by    the   circular   southern 

roi-te  from  east   to  west.      New  England, 

being  older  and  more  settled  in  its  view- 
point, is  also  less  emotional,  perhaps  due 

to  the  fact  that  its  population  is  either 
more  homogeneous,  or  at  least  less  infused 
with  Teuton  elements.  Maine  is  rather 
neutral  or  non-committal.     The  proximity 

<ii  French  Canada  makes  its  influence 
felt.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  teaching  of 
German  in  elementary  schools  is  opposed; 
one  superintendent  speaking  up  for 
"one  nation,  one  language,  one  flag"; 
another,    more     tolerant,    sees    it    at    least 

as  the  Language  of  "a  great  people  of  the 
past."  The  percentages  of  decrease  in 
the  numbers  of  those  electing  the  study  in 
schools  where  it  is  still  offered  are  rarely 
less  than  fifty.  Biddeford  reports  that  the 
German  classes  are  the  smallest  known  for 
years.  The  superintendent  of  Saco  admits 
that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the 
language,  but  holds  to  the  belief  that  it 
may  have  a  future  value.  The  capital 
city,  Augusta,  offers  a  frank  yes  to  the 
question  whether  the  language  has  been 
dropt,  but  explains  there  has  been  "no 
call  for  it."  Rockland,  Saco,  and  Gardiner 
report  that  Spanish  has  been  substituted. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  Hampshire  sends  in  replies  from 
two  places  that  the  German  language  has 
been  dropt  because  no  one  elected  it.  In 
one  case  French  was  preferred,  and  in 
another  the  domestic  arts.  Portsmouth 
never  at  any  time  furnished  many  students 
of  the  language,  and  there  are  somewhat 
fewer  now.  A  general  tone  of  tolerance 
prevails,  howrcver,  where  sentiment  is 
exprest.  Two  assert  no  antagonism. 
Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  thinks  that 
any  question  respecting  the  language  is 
probably  not  in  the  public  mind  at  all. 
Keene  reports  that  its  language  classes 
are  "as  usual,"  adding  that  "we  are  not  at 
variance  with  the  German  language  and 
literature." 

VERMONT 

In  four  replies  from  Vermont  two  report 
the  study  dropt,  one  for  lack  of  ,  pupils 
electing  it,  and  one  to  extend  the  French 
course  over  one  year.  Burlington  takes 
account  of  a  "slight  sentiment  against  it." 
Here  also  it  is  reported  that  "there  has 
been  considerable  excitement  in  town 
owing  to  the  fact  that  an  alien  German  has 
been  teaching  this  subject  at  the  University 
of  Vermont,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
prejudice  against  the  language."  The 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Rutland 
cautions  us  that  he  does  not  speak  officially 
for  his  school  board,  but  he  adds  as  his  own 
personal  conviction  that  the  study  of 
German  "in  our  public  schools  in  the  city 
of    Rutland    shoidd    be   discouraged     and 


prohibited  unless  the  number  of  stud 
electing  German  Bhoulf]  greatly  increase 
over  the  present  number.  In  our  high 
school  with  450  enrolled,  only  nine,  four 
juniors,  and  live  senior-,  are  taking  Ger- 
man, and  these  are  taking  German  prob- 
ably to  Beoure  college-entrance  on  dita." 

BCASSA4  HUSETTS 

Massachusetts  is  the  quintessence  of 
New  England  in  its  Brahminio  calm, 
especially  where  it  has  to  <lo  with  matters 

concerning  the  mind.  With  BO  many 
center-  of  collegiate  instruction,  it  i-  not 
expected  that  the  ( lennaii  language  would 
find  opponents  within  the  purlieu-  of  these 

influences.     Amherst,  with  two  collegiate 

institutions,  and  •'Smith  and  Ml.   llohoke 

within  sight,"  reports  "all  opinion  is 
that  such  idea-  are  not   only  exceedingly 

narrow  but  absolutely  ridiculous"  such 
ideas    being,    of    course,    those    implied    in 

our  questionnaire.  New  Bedford  agrees 
with  many  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
that  a  knowledge  of  German  will  be  more 
important  after   than   before   the  war,   and 

this  apparently  not  because  of  its  future 

commercial  value,  but  because  it  will  be 
accessary  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  on  people 

who  nowjeonstitute  themselves  our  enemies. 

Lynn  and  Worcester  inform  us  thai  their 

high-school  cla-ses  in  German  are  much 
-mailer  than  usual,  while  Winchendon 
has  had  no  classes  for  two  years.  French, 
it  reveals,  has  always  been  more  popular 
as  a  modern-language  study.  Adams,  with 
"quite  a  German  population,"  reports 
smaller  classes,  and  Saugus  expects  that 
the  numbers  electing  the  language  in  the 
coming  year  will  be  too  small  to  continue 
its  teaching.  Weston  hangs  its  decision 
on  the  Institute  of  Technology,  "when  they 
stop,  we  stop";  but  the  superintendent 
adds  the  admonition  that  "we  don't 
turn  against  the  tongue  of  Goethe,  Wagner, 
and  Carl  Schurz  because  the  Kaiser  speaks 
it."  Walpole  admits  an  attitude  of  general 
hostility  and  looks  for  future  discontinu- 
ance of  the  banned  language.  North 
Easton  found  only  two  pupils  elected  it, 
so  withdrew  the  study.  Lawrence  gives 
the  subject  little  thought,  but  when  they 
"think  about  it  at  all,  they  are  sensible 
about  it."  They  have  discarded  a  German 
book  in  which  the  Fatherland  is  extolled; 
and  Taunton  in  like  spirit  has  taken  it  in 
hand  to  eliminate  such  books  as  present 
features  objectionable  to  American  senti- 
ment. Fall  River  discerns  something 
which  it  calls  "a  tolerant  knowledge  of 
German,*'  and  thinks  this  brand  is  likely 
to  continue  in  use.  Northampton  changes 
its  allegiance  to  Spanish,  as  of  more  future 
use  in  a  commercial  sense,  while  Andover 
clings  to  the  older  view  that  German  is  of 
value  in  this  respect  and  will  in  the  future 
be  an  important  language,  consequently 
it  is  not  wise  to  neglect  the  study  of  it. 
Chelmsford  is  almost  alone  in  feeling  that 
"when  the  war  ends  the  German  trade 
will  surely  increase  and  with  it  the  demand 
fjor  a  large  number  of  German  scholars." 
The  superintendent  has  found  in  his  com- 
munity, however,  "a  sentiment  against 
the  language,"  but  he  deems  it  unwise  "to 
cater  to  the  feeling."  Gloucester  reports 
classes  as  large  and  as  interested  as  they 
have  ever  been,  but  takes  account  of  a 
rumor  that  the  sentiment  is  spreading 
in  favor  of  dropping  the  study. 

Boston  and  Melrose  yield  to  no  com- 
munities in  the  strength  of  their  patriot- 
ism, yet  they  rind  their  loyalty  unimpaired 
by  continuing  the  study  of  an  enemy 
language.  "I  believe  the  attitude  of  mind 
in  this  city,"  writes  Mr.  F.  P.  Dyer, 
Superintendent     of     the     Boston     Public 
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Ever  try  to  plan 
your  own  Systems? 

Save  your  time — and  get  the  Systems 
right,  without  experiment — by  letting 
"Y  and  E"  \\<>i  k  out  all  the  details  for 
you.      (We  do  not  charge  for  service.) 
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Offife 

That  Simplify 

Simply  as  a  matter  of  furthering  good 
will,  we  will  give  you  the  benefit  of 
everything  we  have  learned  in  our  3S 
years  of  study  and  experience — years 
in  which  we  have  made  nearly  a  million 
system  installations,  covering  every 
line  of  business. 

If  you  are  having  trouble  with  your  pur- 
chase records,  let  us  show  you  a  purchase 
system  that  will  eliminate  the  trouble — 

If  your  stock  keeps  running  above  or  below 
the  limits  specified,  let  us  show  you  a  stock 
record  adapted  exactly  to  your  business — 

If  your  letters  or  catalogs  or  orders  aren't 
always  easy  to  find — ask  what  we  would 
recommend  as  a  better  filing  system — 

If  your  sales  records  aren't  definite  and  us  - 
ful,  let  us  give  you  some  that  are/ — 

Whatever  records  or  systems  you  have  that 
should  be  clearer,  simpler,  more  comprehei,-  . 
sive — let  us  show  you  what  we  can  show. 

Should  there  be  need  of  new  equipment  and 
you  elect  to  buy  it  from  "Y  and  E"  because 
you  like  us,  or  because  you  don't  find  equ;.l 
quality  elsewhere,  or  for  any  other  reason,  you 
will  find  our  prices  attractive  also.  Write  for 
information,  or  inquire  at  our  store. 


Yawman  and  FrbeMfg.(o. 

334  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  "Yand  E"  Filing  Equipment  and  Office  Systems: 

Efficiency  Desks.  Wood  Cabinets.  Steel  Cabinets. 
Card  Systems,  Shannon  Arch  Files,  Filing  Systems. 
Record  Safes,     Steel  Shelving,      Blueprint  Files,  etc. 

Represe  ntatives  everywhere.     Write  for  local  address. 
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You  Cannot  Say: 
"A  Shingle  is  a  Shingle!" 

Ii  is  natural,  perhaps,  when  the  ordinary  shingles  which 
lumber  dealers  buy  in  the  open  market  are  sold  at  a  "price 
regardless  of  quality  basis,"  that  home  builders,  con- 
tractors and  some  architects  have  come  to  say :  "A 
shingle  is  a  shingle  I"  much  as  the  housewife  says : 
"Sugar  is  sugar  I" 

The  same  holds  true  of  stains.  Poor  shingles,  especially 
if  unstained,  become  expensive.  In  a  few  years,  untold 
damage  to  interiors  may  be  done  when  shingles  begin  to 
rot  or  curl  up  and  pull  out. 

If  "CREO'DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  are  used,  you  have 
a  guarantee  of  one  'manufacturer  on  both  shingle  and 
stain  quality.  With  the  exception  of  our  24"x7"  Hand- 
split  Cypress,  "CPnEO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  are 
selected  red  cedar  shingles  of  best  quality,  cut  from  live, 
first-growth  logs; — all  vertical  grain — no  wedge  shapes. 

They  are  stained  by  our  special  process  and  treated 
with  creosote;  they  come  bundled,  ready-to- lay  without 
muss,  loss  or  waste;  cost  less  than  staining  on  the  job; 
are  proof  against  dry-rot,  curling,  or  fading  out  in  streaks. 

Write  for  "Book  of  Homes,"  showing  the  uae 
of  16",  18",  24"  shingles  on  roofs  and  side 
walls,  and  sample  color  pad  showing  30 
shades  of  greens,  browns,  reds  and  grays. 
Give  architect's  and    lumber   dealer's   name. 

Special  book  on  "CREO-DIPT"  Thatch 
Roofs,  Hand-split  Cypress  and  24"  Cedar 
Shingles  stained  "Dixie  White." 

If  your  Lumber  Dealer  does  not  carry  stock,  ask  us  for  prices. 


1034  Oliver  Street 


No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


CrkEO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  save  time,  paint  and 
repair  bills  in  Government  and  Industrial  Housing  as 
well  as  on  individual  homes. 


RUSSIA   OF   TO-DAY 

by  John  Foster  Fraser.  A  fascinating  war-time  story  of  the 
Russian  people,  their  customs,  their  country,  their  future. 
Illustrated,  cloth  bound,  prepaid,  $1.62.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York. 


Prints 


Your  Own  Cards. 

,circulars,label,book.paper, 

•$6.  PRESS.  Larger  $20.  Ro- 

tarySTO.   Save  money.  Print  for  others,  big 

profit.     All  easy,  rules  sent.    Write  factory 

for  catalog  presses,  TYPE,  paper,  cards. 

THE  PRESS  CO..     D-23      Meriden,  Conn. 


Add  This  Heat  Control 
To  theTag  OnYour  Coal  Shovel-] 

You  tag  your  shovel  for  a  fuel  saving.  Why  not  put  a  posi- 
tive control  on  your  heating  system  ? 

Use  the  ADSCO  Graduated  Radiator  Valve  and  ADSCO 
Regulator  with 

ADSCO  HEATING 

Atmospheric  System  of  Steam  or  Vapor  Heat 

The  ADSCO  Valve  opens  '<,  yi,  J<,touse  just  that  much  radiation.  With  the 
ADSCO  Regulator  at  source  of  supply,  you  have  positive  control  of  fuel  as  well  as 
heat  needed  in  each  room.  You  save  20%  to  30%  fuel;  10%  to  15%  installation 
cost.    No  noise — no  complicated  devices. 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  133-D 

Please  give  names  of  your  architect  and  steamfitter.  If  you  are  interested  in 
heating  a  group  of  buildings,  ask  for  our  bulletin  on  "Central  Station  Heating." 
Dealers — write  for  proposition. 

AMERICAN  DISTRICT  STEAM  COMPANY 

General  Office  and  Works:    No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Branches:  New  York  Chicago  Seattle 


Schools,  "is  that  German  literature  and 
iniisic  belong  t<>  civilization  and  are  not 
the  social  property  Of  the  Kaiser.  They 
are  not  responsible  for  him,  nor  he  for 
them.  When  we  quarreled  with  George 
ill.    we    did     not    discard    Shakespeare." 

Melrose  claims  to  be  "one  of  tin-  most 
patriotic  communities  in  Massachusetts," 

which  "for  its  size  and  wealth  has  prob- 
ably done  more  than  any  other  city  in  tin- 
State  to  help  in  the  present  crisis."  "  \\ '. 
have  no  sympathy  for  the  present  German 
attitude,"  says  its  spokesman,  Mr  John 
Anthony,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  "'  hut, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  see  no  reason  to 
debar  our  boys  and  girls  from  the  wealth 
of  literature,  music,  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  is  stored  in  the  German 
language."  Obviously,  then,  to  Massa- 
chusetts the  question  does  not  present  a 
serious  problem.  1'erhaps  among  all  the 
States  there  is  a  greater  unanimity  here  in 
finding  no  problem  at  all  in  continuing  the 
study  of  the  language  as  such.  In  most 
cases  discussion  has  been  non-existent. 
Smaller  classes  are  the  rule,  but  the  temper 
of  the  Puritan  colony  is  unruffled. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  pursues  its  accustomed 
course.  German  remains  a  high-school 
subject  of  study.  The  citizens  have  not 
questioned  its  propriety,  and  the  town  of 
Warren  refers  to  "no  marked  opposi- 
tion." In  the  Newport  schools  only  forty 
pupils  were  pursuing  the  study  in  1917, 
while  fifty-four  were  taking  it  in  1916. 
But  we  are  warned  against  drawing  infer- 
ences from  the  loss  of  fourteen,  because  all 
higher  classes  this  year  are  smaller  as  the 
result  of  enlistments.  Providence  teaches 
German  in  its  high  schools,  and  "no  objec- 
tion has  been  raised."  .  . 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford,  the  capital  of  Connecticut, 
proceeds  as  of  yore  without  dropping  the 
language  or  proposing  such  action,  and 
as  for  a  "prevailing  attitude  of  mind," 
does  not  "think  there  is  any."  Neither 
does  the  [school  superintendent  of  New 
Haven  see  anything  "positive"  in  this 
respect.  He  has  found  some  who  feel 
that  "we  are  not  at  war  with  the  German 
language,"  and  others  who  argue  "that  we 
should  drop  the  language  of  so  uncivilized 
a  people."  Willimantic  continues  the 
teaching  because  certain  scientific  schools 
require  two  modern  languages,  and  they 
have  not  as  yet  introduced  Spanish.  The 
reporter  here  thinks  that  "the  teaching  of 
German  and  the  war  have  very  little  con- 
nection in  the  public  mind."  The  pupils, 
however,  under  some  unexprest  influence, 
have  turned  elsewhere,  and  the  number 
of  sophomores  electing  it  has  been  reduced 
from  about  forty-five  to  seven.  South- 
ington  has  reduced  its  former  six  classes  in 
German  to  three,  and  added  two  French 
classes  which  did  not  exist  before.  The 
feeling  here  is  that  modern  French  is 
better  than  modern  German:  "the  old 
German  masters  will  always  live,  but 
German  such  as  they  produced  is  a  dead 
language."  The  superintendent  of  Nor- 
wich schools  believes  that  German  litera- 
ture and  customs  are  worth  while  studying, 
but  only*  to  teach  us  how  to  avoid  the 
awful  mistakes  the  Germans  have  made. 
"German  thoroughness,  German  coopera- 
tion if  rightly  directed,  would  be  a  blessing 
rather  than  a  curse  to  mankind.  When  the 
Kaiser  and  his  junkers  have  been  put  down, 
and  the  German  people  have  been  trained 
to  see  that  there  is  something  higher  in 
life  than  brute  materialism,  I  think  we  shall 
be  able  to  appropriate  the  best  they  have 
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to  offer."  Xorwalk  ha.»  taken  DO  action 
as  yet,  but  thinks  a  ih<<1  may  be  found  of 
overcoming  an  un\\is<-  sentiment  in  f;i\or 
of  (Jerman  university  ideals.     This  ma>   be 

accomplished,  he  feels,  bj  making  the 
language  teaa  prominent,     To  accomplish 

this,  it  may  be  nooOBMUrj  Id  "stlMI  Ameri- 
canism." New  Milford  has  protected 
itself  by  eliminating  *'  the  reading  of  modern 
German  life  and  customs,"  feeling  thai  the 
besl  the  language  oould  give  us  originated 
before  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Dan- 
bury  foresees  no  diminution  in  the  Hood 
of  German  literature,  German  scientific, 
technical,  historical,  and  philosophical 
hooks,  periodicals,  etc,  after  the  war.      In 

order  to  meet  this  flood,  i1  must  be  equipped 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Language.  Meri- 
den  estimates  the  general  attitude  of  mind 
respecting    German    bj     the    number    of 

pupils  who  elected  it  this  year,  and  this 
amounts  to  a  diminution  of  three-lift  lis. 
Bridgeport  also  lias  fewer  pupils  electing, 
\\  aterbury  also;  while  Putnam  finds  its 
former  class  of  forty  reduced  to  four  in 
a  single  year.  The  feeling  here,  where 
Spanish  is  now  offered  for  the  tirst  time, 
is  thai  this  Language  shall  he  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  German.  Stratford  auto- 
matically dropt  the  language  through  the 
failure  in  enrolment.  Stafford  Springs 
i>  beginning  the  study  of  Spanish  while 
retaining  German,  and  Winsted  will  con- 
tinue to  teach  it  so  long  as  it  is  an  important 
language  in  commerce  and  science.  Green- 
wich would  still  hold  to  the  literature, 
music,  and  art  of  Germany  "as  just  as 
valuable  to-day  as  before  the  war." 
Fairfield  thinks  it  would  be  childish  to 
turn  against  the  language,  and  West 
Haven  continues  its  favor  and  sees  no 
reason  for  dropping  German,  tho  its 
superintendent's  ancestors  came  from  En- 
gland in  1634  and  the  present  descendant 
remains  "thoroughly  English." 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  sends  us  two  replies.  Wil- 
mington and  Dover  retain  the  study  of 
German,  and  in  the  former  place  pupils 
are  given  an  alternative  option  of  French 
and  Spanish.  Many  pupils  in  Wilmington 
"with  consent  of  parents  are  opposed  to 
the  study  of  German."  Still  we  are  told 
"that  no  defense  of  the  language  and  its 
study  by  our  boys  and  girls  has  been  neces- 
sary to  maintain  it  as  an  elective  sub- 
ject." Dover  has  been  free  from  agitation 
on  this  subject,  but  most  of  its  students 
are  taking  French  instead  of  German. 

MARYLAND 

The  school  superintendent  of  Cumber- 
land, Maryland,  Edward  W.  Webb,  writes 
us  that  he  recommended  liberality  as  a 
policy  for  the  treatment  of  the  German 
language  in  the  schools  at  the  last  Teachers' 
Institute,  reminding  his  hearers  that  "the 
German  language  is  just  as  much  of  a  classic 
as  it  was  in  1914."  He  has  found,  how- 
ever, a  slight  decrease  in  the  numbers 
electing.  His  confrere  of  Annapolis  does 
not  share  his  detached  state  of  mind, 
however,  and  reports  a  doubt  that  the 
benefit  derived  from  a  knowledge  of 
German  is  greater  than  that  coming  from  a 
knowledge  of  French  or  Spanish.  Other 
reports  from  Maryland  are  without  special 
comment,  tho  we  find  that  in  no  case  has 
the  language  been  dropt. 

VIRGINIA 

From  the  capital  city  of  Virginia  we 
have  a  generalized  report  that  the  number 
of  pupils  studying  German  is  less  than 
before,  and  its  neighboring  city  of  Nor- 
folk continues  as  before  with  a  superin- 
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STRENGTH 


A  SPECIAL 
PATENTED 
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A3  AX  ROAD  KING 

"MORE  TREAD  ON  THE  ROAD" 


More  Rubber 
WhereltShouldBe 

CEE  the  supporting  shoul- 
*■*  ders  that  uphold  the  tread 
— brace  it  against  attack,  insure 
elasticity,  enduring  strength. 
These  Patented  Ajax  Shoul- 
ders of  Strength  are  your  car's  real  shock 
absorbers.  They  carpet  the  road.  They  are 
mrfe-mal^ers. 

Ajax  Road  King,  in  thousands  of  miles  of  se- 
verest tests,  has  proved  its  marvelous  stamina. 
Its  triangle  barbs  have  unusual  "holding"  quality. 
Its  Shoulders  of  Strength  mean  more  tread  on 
the  road — longer  wear  because  road  friction  is 
distributed,  and  does  not  come  in  one  spot  to 
wear  through  to  the  fabric. 

97' r  Owners' Choice.  That  is  why  motorists 
by  the  thousands  select  Ajax  Tires  to  take  the 
place  of  other  makes  that  came  with  their  cars. 
Of  Ajax  output  97%  is  singled  out  by  car 
owners  to  replace  tires  first  on  their  cars.  Ajax 
Tires  are  Guaranteed  in  Writing,  5000  miles. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  Ajax  Tire  Supply- 
Depot  in  your  town — headquarters  for  Ajax 
Tires  and  Tubes  and  real  service.  Write  for 
our  booklet  on  Ajax  Shoulders*  of  Strength. 

AJAX  RUBBER  CO.,  Inc. 

1796  Broadway  NEW  YORK 
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t.  in I. nt  "opposed  to  dropping  Qennan." 
Portsmouth  informi  us  that  German  ii 
still   111  its  high-eohool   oourse   of   study, 

altho   in'    pupfla  fleet.  (1   it    this  year.      B.v 

this   action    they    show    themselves    more 

radio*]    than    the  school    hoard,  who  would 

1 1 ii    the    study    BO    long    as    there    is    a 

sufficient  number  electing  it  to  justify  the 

employment  of  a  teacher.     Newport  New-, 

was  pronounced  in  its  preference  for  French 
this  year,  starting  its  courses  with  UK)  per 

cut.    increase,    while    the    (ierinaii    olfi 
dropt  oO  per  cent.      An  increasing  popular- 
ity  of  French   at  the  expense  of  German  is 

reported  from  Petersburg,  while  in  Lynch- 
burg, "the  pupils  of  the  high  school  have 
all  switched  to  French  or  Spanish."  Staun- 
ton and  Danville. report  conditions  as  for- 
merly, without  comment. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

In  West  Virginia  we  find  in  its  capital 
city  that  the  German  classes  have  dropt 
25  per  cent,  from  last  year,  and  in  Parkers- 
burg  50  per  cent.,  the  latter  frankly  stat- 
ing its  reason  as  "hatred  for  the  German 
people."  Charleston  found  its  curiosity 
aroused  before  the  opening  of  schools  on 
the  subject  of  "whether  there  would  be 
.lasses  in  German  this  year  or  not,"  but 
"no  one  asked  to  have  it  discontinued." 
In  Huntington,  where  the  subject  is 
elective,  and  formerly  had  many  classes 
in  beginning  German,  none  were  started 
this  year.  In  three  junior  high  schools  and 
the  high  school  less  than  a  dozen  asked  for 
this  work.  The  enrolment  in  advanced 
classes  has  been  much  diminished,  and  the 
superintendent  is  confident  that  "com- 
munity opposition  will  continue  to  grow." 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

As  we  continue  our  survey  of  Southern 
States  we  come  into  a  zone  where  opposi- 
tion to  German  in  action  as  well  as  ex- 
pression is  more  pronounced.  Seven 
towns  from  North  Carolina  report  to  us 
that  German  has  been  definitely  dropt.  A 
variety  of  reasons  are  given  in  explana- 
tion, however.  To  begin  with,  Winston- 
Salem  made  a  change  two  years  ago  and 
explains  that  it  bore  no  relation  to  the 
war.  Spanish  was  offered  as  a  substitute, 
and  required  in  the  commercial  course.  If 
German  were  demanded,  it  would  be 
provided.  No  pupils  elected  German  in 
Durham.  The  same  thing  occurred  in 
Asheville,  also  in  Concord,  where  we  are 
told  the  community  is  "out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Germans  and  has  no  interest  in 
their  language."  Henderson  eliminated 
the  study  from  the  course  after  it  was  found 
that  no  one  would  take  it,  and  the  town 
professes  a  state  of  mind  "opposed  to  its 
presence  in  the  school  until  the  Kaiser 
and  the  present  German  spirit  are  ex- 
terminated." The  boys  and  girls  of  Lex- 
ington frankly  "prefer  French,  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Ally.  'Made  in  Germany' 
is  not  popular  here.  Anything  from  Ger- 
many is  not  liked,  even  the  language." 
Mount  Airy  has  dropt  the  subject  from  a 
conviction  of  its  diminishing  importance. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  line  in  this  State 
we  find  that  Burgan,  for  example,  retains 
German,  since  its  "language  and  literature 
are  the  heritage  of  the  world,"  tho  WThit- 
akers  proceeds  cautiously,  fearing  that 
"teaching  the  language  is  believed  to 
foster  sympathy  with  German  ideals,  if 
not  the  growth  of  the  same."  Wilmington 
reports  an  attitude  of  mind  "pro-French 
most  emphatically."  Gastonia  has  given 
no  official  attention  to  the  matter,  and  the 
course  of  study  remains  as  before.  The 
superintendent  gives  a  personal  view,  how- 
ever,   saying,    "at   present    I   am   against 


German  and  everything  German.  Ger- 
man, altho  offered  in  our  schools  sras  not 

eh'cted  bj  a  single  pupil.  A  class  that  had 
on.  year  of  German  is  continuing  it  for 
the  college  credit    only.      1    was  an   ardent 

admirer  of  the  German  'efficiency'  at  the, 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  I  have  been 
thoroughly  converted."  Only  two  of  those 
continuing  the  study  of  German  do  not 
set  ni  to  he  lukewarm.  In  Raleigh,  German 
is  still  a  part  of  the  course  in  high  school, 
and  no  action  has  been  proposed  toward 
removing  it.  The  school  committee  be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  language  to  have  in  the 
high  school.  And  Elizabeth  City  reports 
more  pupils  taking  German  than  can  be  got 
to  take  any  other  language  than  Latin.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  "in  the  upper  classes  there 
are  more  German  students  than  Latin 
students." 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

In  South  Carolina  also  we  find  that 
German  has  been  a  dying  language.  In 
Newberry  it  disappeared  three  years  ago 
and  French  and  Spanish  came  in  for  popu- 
larity. In  Laurens  it  went  two  years 
ago,  but  not  because  of  war-sentiment. 
From  Union  it  disappeared  because  the 
teacher  was  not  a  good  German  scholar. 
This  town  raises  no  particular  complaint 
against  the  German  language,  but  is 
"determined  in  the  winning  of  the  war  as 
far  as  in  it  lies."  Anderson  had  no  classes 
in  German  for  two  or  three  years  before 
the  United  States  entered  the  war.  No 
sufficient  demand  for  it  was  found  to 
justify  classes.  In  Spartanburg,  where 
one  of  the  great  military  camps  is  located, 
there  are  4,705  children  in  the  public 
schools,  of  which  only  ten  are  foreign- 
born.  "Everybody  is  anti-German,  but 
nobody  has  made  any  protest  against 
studying  the  German  language."  Chester 
has  never  had  more  than  a  small  elective 
class  in  its  high  school,  and  this  year  it 
failed  to  form  entirely.  The  study  still 
remains  in  the  curriculum,  however. 
Charleston,  like  many  of  the  larger  cities, 
is  inexpressive.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  knows  of  no  definite  feeling  that 
German  should  be  discontinued. 

GEORGIA 

In  the  reports  from  Georgia  we  note  a 
distinction  between  the  sentiments  of  the 
intellectuals  and  those  of  the  masses. 
Where  the  latter  are  concerned  there  is 
unfriendliness  to  everything  German.  Such 
a  generalization  we  frame  from  the  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  Valdosta,  where 
the  study  is  elective,  but  no  pupils  desired 
to  take  it.  The  "intellectuals  believe  it 
should  remain  in  the  course;  the  masses  do 
not."  From  Douglas  we  hear  that  there  "is 
no  use  for  anything  German.  Germany 
has  no  friends,  and  the  language  has  been 
dropt."  Atlanta  has  not  brought  itself 
to  a  public  discussion,  but  it  is  believed  that 
a  referendum  would  reveal  a  sentiment 
against  the  teaching  of  German  in  the 
schools.  The  superintendent  sending  this 
report  adds  his  belief  that  "this  attitude 
here  or  elsewhere  would  be  unwise,  even 
under  present  conditions."  Thomas ville 
made  no  demand  for  German  this  year, 
nor  did  Barnesville,  where  "the  students 
were  strong  in  opposition  to  the  courses." 
Rome  has  proposed  elimination  of  this 
study  and  confesses  itself  unfriendly  to 
everything  German.  Columbus  .has  a  rule 
that  no  course  in  modern  language  is 
offered  to  less  than  six  candidates,  and  the 
required  number  for  German  were  not  forth- 
coming, tho  Spanish  and  French  classes 
were  formed.  "People  are  loyal  and  are 
not  at  this  time  imprest  by  anything 
German. ' '    German  was  dropt  in  Commerce 


in     1915,    but.     it    persists    in    Gainesville, 

whin-  "people  understand  the  difference 
between  the  German  humanities  and  the 
present  German  Government."  No  op- 
position has  Keen  shown  to  the  study  of 
German  in  Savannah  nor  in  Augusta,  where 
there  is  the  definite  statement  that  people 
prevailingly  favor  keeping  it  in  the  course 
of  study. 

FLORIDA 

Florida  sends"  us  six  reports,  and  the 
division  is  equal  as  to  action  taken  on  the 
theme  of  our  inquiry.  The  positive  ones 
are  opposed  emotionally;  the  negative  ones 
are  rather  neutral  in  expression.  Pupils 
of  Sanford  prefer  not  to  study  the  language 
of  a  nation  that  ignores  every  known  law  of 
individual  or  international  rights,  and 
there  is  practical  unanimity  of  opposition. 
No  new  pupils  in  Tampa  would  undertake 
the  study  this  year.  The  opposition  will 
remain  strong  here,  at  leas  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  In  Jacksonville  there 
are  comparatively  few  taking  German, 
tho  the  superintendent  here  believes  that 
we  can  not  whip  the  Germans  by  dropping 
their  language. 

ALABAMA 

Alabama  has  never  had  many  pupils  in 
its  elective  German  courses.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  language  in  the  scheme  of 
education  seems  always  to  have  been  given 
a  low  rating.  For  patriotic  reasons  it  is 
inclined  to  feel  that  German  might  be 
dispensed  with  during  the  war.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  a  generalization  upon  the 
statements  made  in  the  reports.  Four 
towns  report  definite  action.  One  of  these 
is  Huntsville,  where  no  demand  is  found 
for  the  study;  in  Alabama  City  not  a 
single  student  called  for  it;  Gadsden  is  in 
like  case.  Eufaula  no  longer  teaches  Ger- 
man, having  taken  this  action  before  the 
war.  Public  sentiment,  it  is  believed,  would 
have  demanded  it  by  now,  had  not  the 
action  been  previously  taken,  tho  Tuscum- 
bia,  which  has  not  taught  German  for  the 
past  four  years,  thinks  there  would  be  no 
criticism  should  it  still  remain  in  the  course. 
Anniston  is  teaching  no  German,  for  the 
reason  that  pupils  will  no  longer  elect  it. 
There  has  never  been  much  demand  for 
German  in  Jasper.  Classes  are  too  small 
to  offer  more  than  one  modern  language. 
Mobile  retains  it  as  "an  afternoon  study." 
Classes  are  very  small  in  Selma.  Prac- 
tically no  opposition  has  been  heard,  and 
what  has  been  exprest  is  based  purely  on 
patriotic  grounds.  The  superintendent 
informs  us  that  he  is  considering  a 
recommendation  to  drop  German  at  the 
close  of  this  year.  He  writes:  "My 
recommendation,  if  made,  will  be  that  it  be 
dropt  only  during  the  war,  my  idea  being 
that  its  continuance  at  this  time  falsely 
magnifies  the  importance  of  the  German 
people,  from  whom  I  am  descended."  Tuska- 
loosa  still  retains  German  as  an  optional 
study  in  the  high  school,  but  it  has  not 
been  a  popular  course  for  a  number  of  years, 
"even  antedating  the  beginning  of  the 
present  European  War."  Sheffield  thinks 
this  language,  less  important  than  other 
subjects.  In  Hartsell  half  the  members  of 
the  class  of  forty  elected  the  study  of 
German,  probably,  it  is  surmised,  on  ac- 
count of  the  popularity  of  the  teacher. 
Ozark  professes  a  strong  feeling  against 
the  continuance  of  German  as  a  study,  and 
Birmingham  retains  its  "intellectual  calm," 
the  comment  being:  "We  are  not  engaged 
in  a  war  on  language  and  literature.  Those 
who  had  begun  the  study  were  advised  to 
continue  it.  There  has  been  a  notable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  high-school 
students  in  beginning  courses  electing  the 
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'ET  this   green  glass 
visor  lens  at  once! 

Help  eliminate  the  perils 
of  night  driving — help  make 
the  roads  safe  for  all. 

Lights  that  glare  and 
blind  are  both  dangerous 
and  illegal.  To  weaken  your 
lights  to  insufficiency  in 
order  to  evade  arrest  is  a 
risky  compromise. 

For  battleships,  light- 
houses, railroads  and  search- 
lights where  the  finest  is 
demanded,  Macbeth  experi- 
ence and  expertness  is 
sought. 

Get  this  same  degree  of 
lens  efficiency  on  your  car. 


Avoid  Night  Perils! 


The  front  surface  of  the 
lens  is'  divided  into  five 
horizontal   prisms. 

These  prisms  re-direct 
and  bend  the  rays  of  light 
at  the  correct  angle  to  give 
a  long  light  and  concen- 
trated brilliance  on  the  road. 

The  concave  recess  in  the 
back  of  the  lens  spreads  the 
light  laterally,  thus  provid- 
ing the  very  essential  side 
lighting. 

It  requires  seventy-two 
hours  to  build  one  Macbeth 
lens. 

What  other  lens  receives 
such  skill  and  care?  Get 
Macbeth  at  once. 


Price  per  Pair  $5 
Denver  and  West  55.50 — Canada  56 — Winnipeg  and  West  56.50 

Macbeth  lenses  are  for  sale  by  leading  jobbers,  accessory  dealers  and  garages  everyj here . 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  urite  direct  to  us. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company,  Pittsburgh 

Branch  Offices  in:  Boston;  Buffalo:  Chicago:  Cincinnati:  Cleveland:  New  York: 
Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh;  San  Francisco:  St.  Louis. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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BETWEEN 
SEASONS 

Until  it's  time  to  put  on  a 
straw,  there  is  no  more  com' 
fortable,  stylish  and  satisfac 
tory  hat  than  a  Pearl  Light' 
weight,  provided  it  is  a  Vanity. 
These  hats  have  to  be  just 
right. 

Your  local  Vanity  dealer 
has  them  in  extra'light  weight, 
light  and  medium.  He  also 
has  a  wide  variety  of  other 
styles  and  colors. 

The  Vanity  trademark  in 
the  lining  not  only  means  au' 
thentic  Fifth  Avenue  style, 
but  also  that  the  handsome 
color  and  trim  lines  are  put 
there  to  stay,  thanks  to  care 
fully  selected  materials  and 
closely  supervised  manufac 
turing. 


NONAME   HAT  MFG.   CO. 

220  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Plant  at  Orange,  N.  J. 

Since   1883 

TO  DEALERS— If  we  are  not 

represented  in  your  city,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

We  appoint  only  one  Vanity 
agency  in  each  community.  The 
line  is  a  valuable  asset  to  any  re' 
tailer.    Write  for  booklet. 


(irrtiutn  language  and  an  increase  in  those 
electing  French  and  Spanish." 

MISSISSIPPI 

Lack  of  interest  in  German  rather  than 
war-prejudice  has  eliminated  German  from 
the  schools  of  Mississippi,  tho  Blue 
Mountain  continues  its  use  in  the  schools 
"for  boys."  Discontinuance  began  from 
two  to  four  yean  before  the  war,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  (MTsist  to  a  greater  extent  if  the 
war  continues.  Louin  is  convinced  thai 
"•Civilization  should  forget  German." 
('larksdale  has  never  had  German,  and  it 
has  decided  against  it,  taking  up  French 
instead.  Aberdeen  finds  no  demand  for  it. 
hut  will  offer  the  study  if  requested. 
Holly  Springs  expects  to  discontinue  the 
study  in  the  session  of  1918-1919  if  the 
war  continues.  A  majority  #as  high  as 
95  per  cent,  of  people  expressing  their 
minds  are  against  the  teaching  of  German. 
Xatchez,  noting  a  decrease  beginning  at 
least  three  years  ago,  finds  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  percentage  is  as  high  as 
75  of  those  who  refuse  to  study  (Jennan. 
In  Laurel  there  is  some  little  opposition 
on  the  part  of  a  few  people  to  the  teaching 
of  German  in  the  public  schools,  and  the 
present  war-sentiment  causes  some  to  turn 
their  interest  in  the  direction  of  the  study 
of  French  with  a  consequent  decrease  in 
German  classes.  Jackson  is  another  center 
where  the  falling  off  reaches  as  high  as  75 
per  cent.,  and  here  it  is  felt  that  "the 
ideals  set  out  in  German  literature  are 
inconsistent  with  the  ideals  of  democracy." 
In  Corinth  there  is  no  demand  for  German, 
and  this  indifference,  and  a  preference  for 
Spanish,  are  largely  based  on  a  belief  that 
Germany  will  not  be  a  large  factor  in  trade 
control  after  the  war.  "There  is  a  strong 
prejudice  against  anything  German,"  and 
it  is  believed  that  "it  would  require  co- 
ercion to  induce  students  to  study  Ger- 
man." In  Meridian  there  is  a  wide-spread 
preference  for  French  and  Spanish,  in 
which  there  are  large  classes.  While  no 
particular  prejudice  against  German  is 
exprest,  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
students  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  war- 
situation.  Hazelhurst  dropt  the  language 
for  lack  of  demand,  and  Okolona  because 
it  thought  Spanish  would  be  more  prac- 
tical and  the  study  of  "German  wrould  be 
very  unpopular.  Summit  has  discarded 
the  language  mainly  from  a  lack  of  suffi- 
cient teaching  force  and  a  desire  to  add 
Spanish.  The  study  of  German  was  dropt 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
but  its  resumption  would  be  received  with 
disfavor  at  this  time.  Kosciusko  took  a 
similar  step  four  years  ago  because  it  was 
thought  Spanish  or  even  ^rench  more 
important  commercially  and  more  likely 
to  be  of  future  use  to  students.  The  belief 
here  is  "that  American  schools  should  not 
contribute  to  keep  the  German  language 
alive  in  this  country,  nor  to  exploit  the 
German  customs  in  which  the  text-books 
abound."  Greenville  retains  the  study  of 
German,  and  can  see  no  reasons  why 
it  should  not  be  continued.  "German  is  a 
great  language,  even  tho  it  is  the  language 
of  war-mad  kaisers." 

LOUISIANA 

From  Louisiana  only  one  report  comes 
to  hand  and  that  from  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, wrhere  there  is  evinced  no  opposition 
to  the  study,  but  where  there  was  never  more 
than  a  small  demand  for  it.  Care  is  taken 
in  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  se- 
lections read.  Courses  have  hitherto  been 
given  in  German  for  elementary  -  school 
pupils  in  public-school  buildings  after  the 
usual  school-hours.     These  have  been  con- 


ducted by  a  group  of  citizens  interested,  hut 
they  have  been  discontinued  this  year. 

TEXAS 

Texas,  larger  than  the  German  Empire 
itself,  exhibits  all  the  diversity  of  trie* 
expected  of  such  an  area,  especially  vrhen 

open  Conviction  is  free  for  all.  Nearness  to 
Mexico  and  the  South-American  republics 
caused  German  to  decline  in  favor  of 
French  and  Spanish.  This  happened  i'rom 
two  to  four  years  ago,  but  Weatherford 
may  be  taken  as  typical  in  its  reply  that 
no  change  hack  now  is  possible.  In  the 
town  of  Taylor  the  subject  is  Ixing  gradu- 
ally dropt.  The  reasons  for  having  German 
in  the  school  here  were  largely  practical. 
The  neighborhood  contains  many  Ger- 
mans. The  second  generation  are  able  to 
speak  both  German  and  English  fluently 
and  take  the  commercial  places  needing 
the  language.  Spanish,  however,  has  grown 
to  be  regarded  of  as  much  practical  value 
as  German  formerly  was.  We  are  told, 
moreover,  that  "German  is  spoken  freely 
on  the  streets,  and  no  one  resents  the 
sound.  So  far  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  anything  like  unreasonable  dislike,  or 
any  disposition  to  make  personal  applica- 
tion of  a  national  hostility  even  where  some 
persons  have  foolishly  spoken  adversely  to 
American  sentiment."  The  school  board 
of  Greenville,  with  the  approval  of  its 
citizens,  has  decided  to  drop  German, 
continuing  only  the  classes  already  organ- 
ized. Spanish  and  French,  it  feels,  will 
be  more  useful  to  Americans.  Sulphur 
Springs  has  taken  drastic  action  and  "will 
not  stand  for  anything  that  may  smack  of 
pro-Germanism."  The  fathers  of  Marshall 
will  not  allow  their  children  to  study 
German,  so  no  new  classes  have  been 
started,  nor  were  new  ones  organized  in 
Bonham,  where  it  is  thought  wise  "to 
discontinue  the  teaehing  of  German 
thoughts  and  customs."  Loyalty  to  the 
United  States,  it  feels,  inspires  this  demand. 
In  Corsicana  and  in  Amarillo  classes  were 
either  too  small  to  justify  taking  the 
teacher's  time  or  people  were  outspoken 
against  the  study,  while  in  Orange  there 
is  perhaps  a  little  war-prejudice.  German 
has  never  been  a  popular  course.  Spanish 
is  declared  the  popular  modern  language. 
Cuero  is  a  50  per  cent.  German  com- 
munity, nevertheless  there  is  considerable 
feeling  here  that  German  should  be  dropt 
from  the  public  schools.  Without  action 
the  pursuit  of  the  study  has  fallen  off  50 
per  cent.  In  San  Antonio  the  study  of 
German  is  retained  in  both  the  elementary 
and  high  schools.  There  is  a  very  large 
German  population  in  the  city  and  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  students 
have  studied  German  in  both  grades. 
"Last  fall  the  matriculation  for  German 
in  both  the  elementary  and  the  high 
schools  was  very  materially  reduced.  In 
several  of  the  elementary  schools  so  small 
a  number  of  students  requested  German 
that  no  classes  were  organized.  The 
question,  however,  has  never  been  made  an 
issue."  The  towns  in  Texas  where  German 
is  eliminating  itself  are  Tyler,  where  it  is  re- 
ported as  "in  bad";  Waxahachie,  where 
"parents  do  not  wish  their  children  to 
study  German";  Port  Arthur,  where 
"parents  forbid  classifying  pupils  in  Ger- 
man"; Sherman,  where  the  reporter  has 
"not  found  one  in  twenty  but  opposed 
teaching  German";  Temple,  where  there 
were  too  few  applying  to  begin  new 
classes;  Galveston,  where  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  drop  the  study  of  German; 
Dallas,  where  there  is  seen  a  marked  in- 
crease in  French  and  a  continually  growing 
demand  for  Spanish  with  almost  no  call  for 
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CHANDLER     SIX 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


You  Will  Appreciate  the  Comfort 
of  a  Chandler  Coupe 


FOR  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  finish, 
for  the  protection  it  affords  and  for  its 
extraordinary  mechanical  excellence,  you 
will  appreciate  the  ownership  of  a  Chandler 
coupe. 

Instantly  convertible,  this  four-passenger 
Chandler  model  gives  full  four-season  serv- 
ice, with  equal  comfort  in  all  weather  con- 
ditions. And  it  is,  too,  a  safeguard  to  your 
good  health. 

With  windows  lowered  away  and  window 
posts  removed,  you  have  a  car  fully  as  open 


as  a  roadster  with  its  top  up.  The  quickness 
and  ease,  too,  with  which  the  windows  may 
be  placed  in  position — entirely  enclosing  the 
car — will  please  you.  The  body  is  most  sub- 
stantially constructed  —  built  by  Fisher  — 
and  stands  the  stress  even  of  country  roads. 
The  upholstery  is  of  a  serviceable  grey  cloth 
material. 

There  is  keen  satisfaction  in  the  full  con- 
fidence you  may  feel  in  the  famous  Chandler 
chassis  distinguished  for  its  marvelous  motor, 
upon  which  this  coupe  body  is  mounted. 


SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $/S9S  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1595. 

Four-Passenger  Sport  Model,  $1675 

Convertible  Sedan,  S--9S  Convertible  Coupe,  S3/9S  Limousine,  $2895 

(.111  prices  J.  0.  b.  Cleveland) 

Choose  the  Chandler  Coupe  for  Your  Car  Now 

Dealers  in  all  principal  cities  and  hundreds  of  towns.     Write  us  for  catalog  today. 


CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Export  Department:  1790  Broadway,  New  York 


Cable  Address:  "Chanmotor" 
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We  are  selling  74%  of  our  tires  to  previous 
purchasers.     i4re  You?     Would  you  like  to? 


STRANGE  as  it  may  seem, 
the  Sterling  Tire  Corpora- 
tion is  in  business  with  the 
primary  purpose  of  earning 
dividends  for  its  stockholders. 

But  we  believe  that  this  purpose 
is  best  served  by  giving  to  tire  users 
the  greatest  possible  mileage  per 
dollar,  and  by  giving  our  agents 
(dealers)  a  proposition  which,  be- 
cause it  is  fair  to  them  and  their 
customers,  will  result  in  constantly 
growing  sales  and  continuously  in- 
creasing prosperity. 

To  the  man  who  looks  solely  at 
the  price  per  tire,  we  have  nothing 
to  offer. 

We  know  that  low-priced  cars, 
fitted  forthe  servicetobedemanded 
of  them,  may  be  better  for  many 
users  than  higher  priced  cars,  but 
no  matter  what  the  grade  of  the 
car,  no  owner  can  afford  to  use 
inferior  gasoline,  inferior  oil  or 
inferior  tires. 

We  believe  that  true  tire  econo- 
my comes  from  running  the  very 
best  tire  that  can  be  built — and  in 
taking  proper  care  of  that  tire. 

The  fabric — 
the  rubber — 
the  construction — 

Tire  endurance  comes  from 
definitely  known  things — there  is 
no  mystery  about  it  It  depends 
primarily  on  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  cotton  fabric  (or  cord)  used  in 
its  construction — and  there  is  no 
mystery  about  that.  It  is  a  matter 
of  buying  the  right  quality  from  the 
spinners  and  testing  each  roll  be- 
fore it  is  used. 

All  the  grades  of  crude  rubber 
known  to  commerce  are  open  to 
every  tire  manufacturer  —  the 
strength,  resilience,  toughness, 
vitality  of  each  grade  is  known. 
The  tire  maker  buys  according  to 


the  grade  of  tire  he  intends  to 
make — there  is  no  mystery  about 
that. 

The  principle  of  tire  construction 
is  about  the  same  in  all  tires.  The 
fabric,  or  cord,  is  built  up  diagonally 
like  the  trusses  on  a  bridge — to 
withstand  strain  in  every  direction. 

Every  wide  awake  tire  manufac- 
turer knows  exactly  how  his  princi- 
pal competitors  buildtheir  tires  and 
the  quality  of  materials  they  use. 

So  it  all  simmers  down  to  the 
question  of  what  grade  of  tire  the 
maker  intends  to  build. 

We  have  the  firm  conviction  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  tire  too 
good.  We  buy  the  best  cotton  cord 
and  regular  fabric  we  can  get,  and 
if  the  spinners  ever  find  out  how  to 
produce  cotton  yarn  of  greater  ten- 
sile strength,  we  will  buy  that. 

SterlingTires  are  built  with  extra 
thick  rubber  layers  between  the  plies 
of  fabric — with  a  heavy,  practically 
pure-gum  cushion — with  a  thick, 
tough,  sturdy  tread.  The  extra 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  rubber 
reinforces  the  fabric,  makes  the 
tire  last  longer,  and  prevents  many 
punctures. 

The  heavier  tread  on  Sterling 
Tires  almost  invariably  outlasts  the 
carcass.  It  is  this  combination  of 
an  extra-heavy  tread  with  an  extra- 
strong  carcass  which  enables  Ster- 
ling Tires  to  yield  their  higher 
mileage. 

Their  extra  sturdy  construction 
makes  it  pay  to  repair  them — and 
we  do  repair  them  free  of  charge 
whether  they  have  run  one  mile 
or  ten  thousand. 

They  are  guaranteed  5000  miles 
(30x3>^  and  31x4—6000  miles), 
and  average  much  more.  One  cus- 
tomer averaged  over  10,000  miles 
for  a  full  year  on  500  cars — but 
that  is  about  our  best  record. 


We  want  every  Sterling  Tire  to 
give  the  utmost  mileage  at  the  least 
cost  per  mile,  and  our  hundreds  of 
commercial  users  who  stick  to 
Sterlings  year  after  year,  do  so  be- 
cause their  records  show  lower  cost 
per  mile  than  they  have  had  from 
other  tires.  Lowest  cost-per-mile 
— not  lowest  price-per-tire. 

74%  repeat  orders 
90%  in  business  use 

74%  of  all  Sterling  Tires  sold  in 
191 7  went  to  those  who  had  used 
them  before. 

90%  of  all  Sterling  Tires  now 
running  are  on  business  cars — sales- 
men's cars,  delivery  cars,  ambu- 
lances, trucks — up  to  3 -ton  trucks, 
on  which  40  x  8  Sterling  Pneumatic 
Vacuum  Bar  tires  are  used  in  pref- 
erence to  solid  tires,  because  they 
cost  less  per  mile  and  because  their 
greater  resilience  saves  jar  on  the  car 
and  its  load. 

Wanted: 
like-minded  partners 

HERETOFORE  practically  all 
Sterling  Tires  have  been  sold 
direct  to  the  car  owner  through  our 
own  factory  sales  branches,  because 
we  felt  that,  up  to  a  certain  limit  of 
production,  we  could  give  better  and 
more  intimate  service  to  our  customers 
in  this  way. 

Our  branches  are  now  scattered 
from  St.  Louis  to  Boston  and  from 
Washington  to  Chicago.  This  gives 
us  twenty-eight  (28)  distributing 
centers  from  which  we  can  give  ser- 
vice to  dealers  and  assist  them  in  giving 
service  to  their  customers. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  give  the 
exclusive  sale  of  S'erling  Tires  and 
Sterling  Seamless    Red  Tubes  to  one 


Sterling  Tire  s 

CORD    AND^^FABRIC   TYPES 
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dealer  in  each  town  where  we  do 
not  maintain  branches.  The  word 
"dealer"  hardly  describes  what  we 
have  in  mind — our  desire  is  to  estab- 
lish a  connection  which  will  tor^  all 
practical  purposes  add  to  the  number 
of  our  branches.  What  we  w.mt  is 
not  simply  a  man  who  will  sell  a  tew 
Sterling  Tires,  but  one  who  will 
really  join  the  Sterling  family  and 
give  Sterling  .service. 

Sales  possibilities  of 
Sterling   Tires 

We  seek  the  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate to  the  right  man  in  each  town  that 
the  Sterling  system  of  selling  tires  is  the 
right  one  forpermanentand  satisfactory 
business.  We  have  demonstrated  in 
our  own  branches,  in  cities  of  various 
sizes,  that  car  owners  are  well  satisfied 
with  a  high  grade  tire  sold  on  a  basis 
of  super-service  and  a  common-sense 
square  deal.  Concrete  evidence  of 
this  may  be  given  in  the  sales  figures 
of  one  town  of  103,000  inhabitants, 
and  in  another  of  400,000  inhabitants. 
In  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  191  5,  sales 
of  Sterling  Tires  were  $36,916.60 
— in  191  7  they  were  $95,135.3  1 . 
In  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  191 5  sales 
were  $81,249,40,  and  191 7 
$140,368.87.  These  are  neither 
our  best  nor  our  poorest  records. 

Our  experience  has  proven  to  us 
that  we  can  open  a  branch  in  any 
good  sized  town  and  within  a  few 
months  secure  our  share  of  the  tire 
business  of  that  town.  What  we 
have  done  can  be  done  as  well,  or 
better,  by  a  local  man  who  believes 
in  quality  tires  and  who  will  duplicate 
the  service  we  give  in  our  branches. 
Quality — service — low-cost-per-mile 
—  these  are  things  on  which  the 
Sterling  business  has  been  built  up — 
these  are  the  things  which  will  give 
the  exclusive  Sterling  dealer  in  any 
town  his  share,  or  more  than  his  share, 
of  the  local  tire  business. 

We  believe  that  every  owner  of 
every  car  in  America  would  best  serve 
his  own  interests  by  running  nothing 
but  Sterlings — that  is  wha' we  honestly 


believe — it  is  just  as  well   that  every- 
body does  not  think  the  same,  bo 
our  production  capacity  for  1918  will 
allow  for  only  a  60' ;  gain  over  1 
— and  we  will  not  contract  to  supply 
more  than  we  can  produce. 


The  complete 
Sterling  line 

Sterling  Tires  are  made  in  both  cord 
and  fabric  types,  and  with  two  styles 
of  tread — the  grooved  or  "European" 
tread,  and  the  Non  Skid  Vacuum  Bar, 
the  latter  being  an  exclusive  Sterling 
feature — patented. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Sterling 
Red  Seamless  Tube,  the  purity  and 
quality  of  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  a  section  will  float  in  water. 
Sterling  Red  Tubes  are  built  in  a  way 
in  which  no  other  tubes  are  built — 
they  are  made  of  a  sheet  of  rubber 
rolled  over  upon  itself  to  produce  a 
four-ply  lamination  —  the  splice  is 
vulcanized,  not  cemented,  the  valve 
patch  is  vulcanized  over  the  splice. 
We  control  the  patents  on  the  machines 
and  vulcanizers  to  produce  tubes  of  the 
Sterling  quality. 

mp 
STERLING   GUARANTEE 

THE  guarantee  on  Sterling  Tires 
is  as  follows  : 
"The  guarantee  on  these  tires  is 
intended  to  represent,  and  does  repre- 
sent, practically  unlimited  service  and 
satisfaction  to  the  tire  user.  For  the 
sake  of  establishing  a  basis  of  adjust- 
ment and  replacement  in  case  any  tire 
should  prove  defective,  we  fix  upon 
5000  miles  as  normal  average  life, 
except  30x31^  and  31x4  tires, 
which  carry  6000  miles  guarantee. 
What  we  actually  do  is  to  repair  these 
tires  free  of  charge  from  the  day  they 
are  put  on  the  car  until  they  are  finally 
sold  for  junk,  so  long  as  we  believe 
repairs  are  justified  by  the  condition 
of  the  casing.  If  you  cut  the  tire  the 
first  day  you  run  it,  we  repair  it  free. 

"The    only    condition    we    make 
under   this    guarantee   is   that  the   car 


The  Vacuum  Bar  Tread  is  a  scien- 
tific non-skid  that  really  holds.  It  is 
exclusively  STERLING — patented. 
Ordinarily  the  non-skid  feature  will 
last  through  the  guaranteed  mileage. 


owner  shall  co-operate  with  us  by 
bringing  back  his  tires  for  prompt  re- 
pair as  soon  as  small  cuts  or  punctures 
appear,  and  that  so  long  as  repair  is 
possible  we  shall  have  that  privilege. 
Adjustments  on  the  5000  or  6000 
mile  basis  to  be  made  when  we  know 
a  repair  to  be  inadvisable." 


WE  solicit  inquiries  from  dealers 
who  think  they  might  like  our 
way  of  doing  business,  and  from  car 
owners,  to  whom  we  will  supply  the 
address  of  the  nearest  Sterling  dealer. 
As  the  busy  season  is  just  ahead,  we 
suggest  that  you  write  us  today. 


STERLING   TIRE    CORPORATION 

(Established    1 908) 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 

ft  e  own  and  operate  direct  factory  sales  branches  in  the  following   cities : 


VLBANY,  X   V. 
BALTIMORE.  Md. 
BOSTON.  Mass. 
BRIDGEPORT,  Conn. 
BROOKLYN*.  N.  Y. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO  III. 


53  Central  Avenue 
1705  N.  Charles  St. 
205  Clarendon  St. 
340  Fairfield  Avenue 
S3  RogetS  Avenue 
210  Franklin  Street 
3031S.MichiganAve. 


CINCINNATI   Ohio     1302  Race  Street 
CLEVELAND.  Ohio     5018  Euclid  Avenue 
DETROIT,  Mieh.  940  Woodward  Ave. 

HACKENSACK,  N.J.  Main  and  I'assaicSts. 
HARTFORD,  Conn.      2S6  Main  Street 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.   2982  Hudson  Blvd. 
NEW  \RK.  N.  J.  William  Street 


NEW  HAVEN,  Conn. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
PATERSON.  N.  J. 
PHILADELI'HI  VPa. 
PITTSBURGH.  Pa. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
READING,  Pa. 


-•:;.'  Crown  Street 
2.i4  West  55th St. 
53  Ward  Street 
l  238Spring  Garden  St, 
540  N.  Craig  Street 
23  4  Broad  Street 
104-106  N.  Sthijt. 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.    56.5  East  Main  St. 
RUTHERFORD,  N.J.  Maple  St,  &  Erie  Ave. 
SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.336  Bridge  Si- 
ST.  LOUIS.  Mo.  ust  Street 

SYRACUSE,  N.  V.  51S  SouthClintonSt. 
WASHINGTON.D.C.  1621  14th  St..  N.  W. 
WORCESTER,  Mass.SSl  Shrewsbury  St. 


Sterling  Tires 
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German;  Denton,  where  people  are  *>i»- 
.1  in  it  aa  "fostering  sympathy  for  the 
mans,"  and  Tern  11,  where  no  Btudents 
desired  German  «it  h«*r  last  year  or  tin-,  and 
consequently  no  class  *ai  formed.  The 
popular  idea  ii  that   Spanish   baa  greater 

utilitarian    value.       In    Waco    no    objection 

ha-  been  found  to  German  "except  among 
two  or  three  who  are  radically  anti- 
German."  In  Houston  a  larger  percentage 
of  beginners  elected  German  at  the  start 

of  the  present  school  year  than  heretofore. 
Iii  only  one  instance  has  any  objection  been 
raised,  and  that    by  one  patron  who  ha-  no 

nhild  taking  German.  While  it  is  not 
regarded  as  unpatriotic  to  pursue  the  study  , 

the  situation  here  i-  accounted  for  by   the 

possession  of  "a  very  strong  and  popular 

teacher  of  the  subject."      A  second  report 

states  that  "the  German  Government 
misrepresents  rather  than  represents  the 
genius  of  the  German  people.*'  It  is 
contemplated  by  the  superintendent  of 
Palestine  to  recommend  the  dropping  of 
German.  No  public  statement  has  up  to 
now  been  made,  however,  because  "of  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  work  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time  the  current  German 
course  may  be  pursued."  Texarkana  has 
a  school  board  where  only  one  member  has 
declared  his  opposition.  The  sentiment  of 
t  he  town  is  against  fighting  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Denison  and  Beaumont  continue 
their  allegiance  to  the  study  of  German, 
being  imprest  with  its  permanent  value. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  which  professes 
the  now  trite  sentiment  that  we  are  not  at 
war  with  a  language,  reminds  us  with  an 
added  freshness  all  its  own  that  we  still  have 
Latin  in  spite  of  Nero.  The  same  senti- 
ment differently  exprest  comes  from 
Owensboro,  where  the  writer  believes  in 
the  concurrence  of  "thinking  people." 
There  is,  however,  a  50  per  cent,  decrease. 
In  most  of  the  places  where  the  study  is 
retained,  we  note  a  growing  uneasiness 
or  a  more  [pronounced  sentiment  of 
opposition.  At  Bowling  Green,  where 
there  is  a  small  German  population,  some 
prejudice  is  outspoken,  and  fewer  pupils 
are  pursuing  the  study.  In  Hopkinsville 
there  is  a  disposition  to  start  no  new 
classes.  Henderson  has  not  felt  the  atti- 
tude of  objection  strong  enough  to  change 
the  school  courses  as  yet.  Middlesboro 
started  no  new  class,  the  modern-language 
element  taking  "French.  Frankfort  retains 
German,  tho  the  prevailing  opinion  is  for 
a  substitution  of  Spanish  and  French. 
Winchester  has  only  its  continuation  class. 
Covington  is  "rather  antagonistic,"  and 
"there  has  been  a  decided  drift  away 
from  German  toward  French  and  Spanish 
for  about  a  year."  In  Lexington,  where  the 
people  profess  to  be  "overwhelmingly 
American,"  no  new  student  elected  Ger- 
man. Last  year  there  were  fifteen  pupils 
in  the  French  classes,  this  year  more  than 
a  hundred.  The  Danville  people  are  op- 
posed to  the  study  of  German,  tho  their 
superintendent  does  not  find  their  reasons 
"basal";  for  them  it  is  sufficient  to  allege 
hatred  of  all  things  German,  and  Dayton 
has  taken  action  "to  avoid  diluting  its 
Americanism  with  enemy  sympathies  or 
ideals." 

TENNESSEE 

In  Tennessee  the  negative  replies  are 
not  of  a  final  nature  except  in  such  large 
centers  as  Chattanooga  and  Nashville. 
In  the  former,  while  a  proposal  has  been 
made  to  drop  the  language,  it  seems  de- 
termined by  the  school  board  to  continue 
instruction  as  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for 
it,  while  Nashville  reports  a  very  strong 


nntimenl  againsl  eliminating  the  study 
from    the    high    school.      The    people    of 

1 1. unman  are  very  generally  in  favor  of 
dropping  it,  and  the  pupils  have  already 
practically    done  BO.      Knowille,   professing 

■  a  dislike  fot  everything  German,"  con- 
tinue- the  study,  tho  it  desires  a  sub- 
stitution of  French  or  Spanish.  Bristol 
also    believes    the    study    will    l»e    finally 

eliminated  because  so  few  students  elect 
it.      This   year  seven   continued    the   study 

to   "complete   their    points."     Marriston 

had  no  beginning  classes;  Clarksville 
dropt  the  language  from  its  curriculum 
because  no  pupils  wished  it;  Columbia  in 
like  course  feeling  that  the  value  of  Ger- 
maii  has  "depreciated  very  materially." 

COLORADO 

In  one  report  from  Colorado  we  have 
the  affirmative  answer.  Cripple  Creek 
boasts  "a  popular  feeling  against  every- 
thing German,"  and  believes  "it  is  not  now 
the  time  to  argue  the  merits  of  the  matter; 
that  time  will  come  later.  Teaching  Ger- 
man in  the  schools  now  appears  inconsistent 
to  the  public,"  and  general  approval  fol- 
lows the  substitution  of  French  in  its  place. 
Feeling  toward  Germany  may  make  it 
necessary  in  Colorado  Springs  to  revise 
the  texts,  "eliminating  allusions  to  the 
Hohenzollerns."  Greeley  holds  to  its 
German  classes  with  the  conviction  "that 
the  menace  of  autocracy  may  be  destroyed 
without  destroying  the  good  things  we  get 
from  Germany."  In  Leadville  only  two 
out  of  twenty-five  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
take  up  German,  and  this  was  not  enough 
to  start  a  class,  hence  Spanish  was  sub- 
stituted. German  was  originally  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  through  commercial 
influences,  and  the  present  trend  suggests 
that  students  should  now  be  trained  "so 
they  may  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
world  in  Central  and  South  America." 
Since  Spanish  is  rapidly  displacing  Ger- 
man in  the  choice  of  subjects  of  the  pupils 
of  Fort  Morgan,  the  tendency  there  is  to 
let  German  "die  a  natural  death."  Canon 
City  had  no  registrations  in  the  first-year 
German  course  and  a  few  "radicals  wished 
it  dropt."  Fort  Collins,  Pueblo,  and 
Grand  Junction  all  report  German  con- 
tinued with  a  rather  neutral  attitude  of 
mind  toward  it. 

IDAHO 

Idaho  sends  us  a  rather  large  proportion  of 
replies  indicating  discontinuance  of  German 
study.  In  several  cases  where  the  action 
has  not  already  been  taken,  it  is  definitely 
determined  upon  for  next  year.  Pocatello 
takes  this  step  because  of  its  belief  that 
"German  propaganda  is  unconsciously 
absorbed,"  and  Burley  I  "cause  of  its 
hostility  to  "anything  German."  It  fur- 
thermore desires  "to  sever  all  relations 
with  Germany  even  after  the  war."  Soda 
Springs  is  strong  in  its  negative  attitude 
because  "German  text-books  are  favor- 
able to  German  institutions."  Caldwell 
sends  us  an  interesting  comment'  on  the 
local  feeling,  which  is  strongly  against  any- 
thing German.  We  read:  "I.  W.  W.  has 
undoubtedly  caused  the  intense  feeling 
that  exists  against  'anything  German' 
here.  While  South  Idaho  has  not  been  so 
burdened  by  this  organization  as  North 
Idaho,  yet  their  soap-boxes  aroused  a 
bitter  feeling  here.  They  are  distinctly 
pro-German  and  consequently  have  labeled 
I.  W.  W.  with  that  color,  with  the  result 
that  American  Americans  refuse  to  sanc- 
tion German  as  a  subject  in  the  high 
school,  or  to  be  identified  with  a"ny thing 
that  smacks  fof  Kultur.  French  and 
Spanish  have   been  greatly  in   demand." 


Payette's  sentiment  i-  expresl   i>\   an  ex- 
-choolinan  who  observes:    "Germany  has 

been  using  the  schools  of  America  to  make 

German  the  universal  language,  and   we 
have  been  blind  to  Germany's  motive.    We 

thought  we  wen-  teaching  German  of  our 
own  volition."  Wendell  had  no  demand 
for  it.  Sandpoint  feels  that  German  should 
not  be  taught  so  long  as  we  are  at  war  with 
Germany,  and  Mountain  Home  looks  upon 
the  value  of  German  as  greatly  lessened. 
In  Rupert  a  facetious  reporter  exclaim-, 
'  'Hans  mil  cm!"  and  adds:  "We  have  little 
love  for  anything  German.  We  don't 
think  that  we  will  need  to  acquire  an 
appetite  for  limburger  and  sauerkraut,  for 
we  think  that  we  will  teach  our  language 
to  the  Boche  in  order  that  he  may  have  a 
smooth  medium  for  that  expression  that 
may  eventually  make  him  respectable." 
Salmon  reports  its  people  as  •"solidly  op- 
posed," and  notes  "a  growing  demand  for 
Spanish  in  the  West."  It  will  not  carry- 
German  next  year,  as  no  first -year  class  was 
started.  Malad  City  is  "decidedly  against" 
teaching  it.  One  student  only  registered. 
In  Idaho  Falls,  tho  very  few  new  students 
were  forthcoming  this  year,  people  incline 
to  retain  German  "on  account  of  its  use 
in  science  and  art."  Rexburg  feels  that 
German  should  not  be  taught  during  the 
war,  as  there  are  many  Germans  in  this 
locality,  some  of  whom  allow  their  sym- 
pathies to  trend  with  the  mother  country. 
Hence  "any  desire  to  create  German 
incentive  in  any  form  is  discouraged  at 
present."  A  very  large  number  of  Germans 
live  in  and  about  American  Falls,  many 
in  homesteads  where  but  little  English 
is  spoken.  Clerks  and  stenographers  who 
speak  the  language  are  in  demand  in  the 
town.  Therefore  it  is  thought  best  to  con- 
tinue German  for  its  commercial  value. 
Cottonwood,  tho  a  German-American 
community,  finds  its  classes  much  smaller 
during  the  present  year.  Spanish  is 
offered  to  satisfy  those  students  who  prefer 
not  to  study  German.  Nampa  suffered  a 
large  decrease  between  1915  and  1916,  but 
the  same  number  of  pupils  continued 
during  1917. 

In  places  where  the  German  language 
is  still  retained  as  a  study,  the  opposi- 
tion developed  against  it  is  comparatively 
mild.  The  customary  reason  that  it  is 
the  language  of  an  enemy  is  brought 
forward,  and  opposition  also  bases  itself 
on  the  ground  that  the  language  is  a  part 
of  the  German  propaganda  to  Germanize 
the  world.  In  Jerome  there  is  a  belief 
that  the  language  should  be  dropt  as  a 
study,  and  the  expectation  is  that  this 
fact  will  be  accomplished  after  this  year. 
In  Boise,  the  capital  city,  a  few  expressions 
of  opinion  have  been  heard,  and  the  super- 
intendent there  believes  that  the  policy  of 
permitting  children  of  the  high  school  to 
elect  the  study  of  German  is  generally  ap- 
proved. Not  more  than  a  third  of  the 
number  who  pursued  the  study  before  the 
war,  however,  are  so  engaged  at  present. 
In  Wallace,  St.  Anthony,  Blackfoot,  Mul- 
lan,  Kellogg,  Orofino,  and  Coeur  d'Alene, 
the  study  is  still  pursued  without  public 
discussion.  In  Post  Falls  one  man  only 
raised  opposition,  and  he  forbade  his  boy 
to  study  German.  In  general,  the  cul- 
tural value  of  German  is  here  held  un- 
changed. But  in  Meridian  the  ill  feeling 
already  developed  against  Germans  will 
probably  cause  the  ultimate  discontinuance 
of  the  study. 

MONTANA 

The  Montana  town  of  Harlowton  pro- 
claims itself  as  wildly  patriotic  and  affirms 
that  it  "would  hardly  tolerate  anything 
which  had  the  appearance  of  being  dis- 
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What  the  Cleveland  Tractor  Means 

to  a  World  at  War 


THE  fate  of  the  Allies  hangs  on  America's  ability  to  pro- 
duce.   Farm,  factory  and  firing  line  must  fight  together. 

There  is  a  mortal  urgency  for  food.  In  addition  to  millions 
of  men  in  arms,  the  civilian  population  of  half  the  world  must 
be  fed,  clothed  and  kept  from  want. 

Every  farm  and  every  manufacturing  plant  must  operate  at 
the  peak  of  efficiency. 

But,  the  task  of  stimulating  production  is  hedged  about  by 
difficulty.  The  draft  is  steadily  draining  labor  from  its  accus- 
tomed channels.  The  new  regulations  place  unskilled  farm 
hands  in  the  first  draft  class.  Over  1 ,000,000  horses  already 
have  been  shipped  abroad  and  the  needs  of  our  own  army  are 
yet  to  be  filled. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  relieve  the  labor  stringency. 

We  must  replace  muscle  with  machine. 

America's  acres  must  yield  more  than  ever  before.  That 
fact  stands  out  as  plain  as  a  beacon.  And  in  lieu  of  men  and 
horses  the  farmer  must  have  other  help. 

77ie  Cleveland  Tractor  is  solving  the  problem.  It  plows 
as  fast  as  3/4  miles  an  hour — 8  to  10  acres  a  day.  That 
equals  the  work  of  three  good  3-horse  teams  and  three  men. 
And  it  not  only  works  faster — but  better,  and  at  much  less  cost. 

The  same  time-saving  speed  so  profitable  in  plowing  is 
of  equal  advantage  in  harrowing,  discing,  seeding,  pulling  a 
mower,  binder,  hay  loader,  manure  spreader,  or  for  practically 
any  hauling  job  on  the  farm. 


Traveling  on  its  own  tracks  the  Cleveland  can  go  practi- 
cally anywhere,  and  does  not  mire,  slip  nor  pack  the  soil.  It 
weighs  less  than  3200  pounds  and  has  over  600  square  inches 
of  traction  surface. 

Although  small  enough  for  use  in  orchards,  it  develops  1 2 
H.  P.  at  the  drawbar  for  hauling  and  20  H.  P.  at  the  pulley 
for  stationary  work. 

These  same  big  advantages  are  equally  valuable  in  industrial 
work.  Factories,  foundries  and  plants  of  many  kinds  are  finding 
it  just  the  machine  to  speed  up  work  and  lower  the  overhead. 

Either  in  factory  buildings  or  in  the  yards,  the  great  power 
of  this  sturdy  little  machine  can  be  used  in  many  ways.  Its 
small  size  enables  it  to  pass  through  doors  or  narrow  factory 
aisles.     It  can  be  turned  in  a  1 2 -foot  circle. 

In  transfer  buggy  work  the  Cleveland  will  haul  as  high  as 
10  to  12  tons  under  average  plant  conditions. 

It  is  a  wonder  worker  at  grading,  excavating  and  a  wide 
variety  of  construction  jobs,  or  in  lumber  yards,  logging  camps, 
snow-plow  work,  at  freight  terminals  in  spotting  freight  cars,  in 
scores  of  places  and  at  scores  of  tasks  where  heavy  work  at 
light  cost  is  essential,  particularly  under  rough  surface  conditions. 

For  war  service,  in  the  camp  or  on  the  battlefield,  in  the  factory 
or  on  the  farm,  and  later  on  in  times  of  peace,  the  Cleveland 
Tractor  is  capable  of  incalculable  service. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  yourCleveland  Tractor.  Write  today 
for  full  information  and  address  of  the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company,  Dept.  BP,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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"1  Bought  a 
Parrett  Tractor 
Because  It  Has 
Been  Tested 
for  5  Years 


>  t 


This  is  what  many  a  careful  tractor  buyer  will  tell  you. 

He,  like  you,  prefers  a  tractor  that  has  passed  the  experimental  stage, 

that  has  proved  its  worth,  that  he  knows  can  do   the  work   well   and 

economically. 

For  five  years  now  the  Parrett  has  served  with  remarkable  efficiency  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  U.  S.,  in  all  kinds  of  soils  and  climates,  even  in  such  extremes  as 
breaking  the  tough  sods  of  the  Northwest  and  working  the  rice  swamps  of  the  South. 

This  five  years'  experience  has  shown  that  you  can  depend  on  the  steady  service 
of  the  Parrett  tractor,  as  a  3-plow,  one-man,  all-purposes,  kerosene-burning  tractor. 
The  Parrett  is  self-steering  in  the  furrow,  requires  no  special  hitch  and  can  handle 
belt  work  equal  to  running  a  20-  to  26-inch  separator  with  constant  efficiency.  It  is  a 
dependable  all-around  farm  power  unit. 

Write  for  catalog 

PARRETT  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  417  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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Vaughan's  Hazel  Size 


Oil  1  r\  ■  I     for  Early  Green  or  Large  Winter 
Jp^XV/Xl    Onions.    White,  Red  or  Yellow. 
Pint,  30c;  quart,  50c;  prepaid. 

Vaughan's  Bulk  Seeds  of  new 
crop  are  now  ready.    You  can't 
order  too  early  this  year,  many 
are  scarce  and  will  soon  be  gone. 
Vaughan'sSeed  Book  for  1918 
tells  the  whole  story.  Mailed  FREE, 
East  and  West.     Largest  growers  of 
.Onions,  Cabbage,  and  Radish  have  used  Vaughan's  Seeds 
for  more  than  forty  years.     Write  for  a  copy  today. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE  &DD  K^'nS 
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Do  not  let  your  garden 

be  a  failure  this  year  by  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  to  plant,  how  to  plant  and  when  to  plant. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book 

for  1918 

is  an  authoritative  guide  to  all  garden  work  for 
both  vegetables  and  flowers.  Cultural  directions 
by  experts. 

256  pages,  four  full  page  color  plates  and  four 
full  page  duotone  plates;  also  hundreds  of  pho- 
tographic illustrations. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention  this  publication 


DREER'S  ORCHID  FLOWERING  8WEET  PEAS 
A  wonderful  new  type  of  extraordinary  size  with  wavy 
standards  and  wide-spreading  wings,  and  long  strong 
stems.  A  mixture  of  named  sorts,  in  a  wide  range  of 
colors  and  combinations.  Per  packet  10  ttts.,  per  oz. 
25  cts.,  per  quarter  pound  75  eta. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Bulb   Growing   for   Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.    Tells  all  about  the  planting,  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  bulbs,  indoors  and  out.    Profusely  illus- 
trated.  Cloth.   60c  net,  by  mail  68c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Its  Adjustable 


FROM  7  to  18  inches.  Ideal  to 
prepare  seed  beds  and  keep  the 
soil  thoroughly  stirred.  Can  be  used 
as  either  a  rake  or  cultivator.     The 

DULL-EA5U 

ADJUSTABLE 

Garden  Cultivator 


is  the  only  tool  needed  from  seed  time  to 
harvest.  Strong,  sturdy,  well-balanced. 
For  sale  by  most  dealers.  If  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you,  send  dealer's  name  with 
$1.50  ($2  in  Canada)  and  your  Pull-Easy 
will  be  forwarded  promptly  by  Parcel 
Post,  prepaid.    Literature  on  request. 

THE  PULL-EASY  MFG.  COMPANY 

322  Barstow  Street  Waukeaha,  Wis. 

Canadian  Address: 

35  Colborne  Street,  Toronto.  Ont. 


loyal."      It    ha-  dropl    t  In    -t  udy  of  <  1<  niian 
for    n  a  OHI        partly    patriotic"    and    more 

greatly  common  sense.  Here  it  is 
sorted  thai  "the  average  high- school 
pupil  ran  neither  read  nor  speak  it  when 
he  lias  finished  this  study,  and  hence  the 
time  is  generally  wasted."  The  writer  here 
has  conn-  to  a  realizing  sense  that  "we 
have  let  the  Germans  'bluff'  us  into  taking 
them  at  their  own  valuation."     Kalupell 

has  a  freshman  class  of  17.">,  live  of  whom 
this  year  registered  for  German.  Such  a 
number  is  taken  as  prophetic  of  a  prob- 
able future  discontinuance.  In  Bozeman 
French  is  offered  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  and  Spanish  will  be  added  next. 
The  course  in  German,  which  now  has  only 
two-thirds  as  many  students  as  formerly, 
will  be  shortened  one  year,  and  if  the  lack 
of  interest  continues  it  may  be  dropt. 
Helena  reports  a  state  of  mind  unchanged 
in  respect  to  our  inquiry  as  prevailed 
before  the  war,  while  Butte  reports  a  notice- 
able transfer  of  interest  to  other  languages, 
but  no  marked  hostility  toward  German. 
Livingston  is  "quite  patriotic  but  not 
narrow."  It  is  likewise  facetious  and  feels 
that  refusing  to  teach  German  now 
"would  be  on  a  par  with  refusing  to  eat 
Spanish  onions  during  our  war  with  Spain." 
Missoula  guards  itself  against  hysteria  and 
feels  that  "German  will  continue  after 
the  war  to  be  an  important  language." 

OKLAHOMA 

In  Oklahoma  City  where  the  study  is  a 
high-school  optional,  the  general  disfavor 
is  exprest  by  a  decrease  of  50  per  cent. 
"People  are  against  everything  German, 
and  the  elimination  of  German  has  been 
discust."  Previous  to  this  year  about 
120  pupils  at  Muskogee  studied  German. 
This  was  a  little  over  10  per  cent,  of  the 
high-school  personnel.  This  year,  how- 
ever, but  three  first-year  pupils  exprest  a 
desire  for  German  and  no  class  was  formed. 
About  half  of  the  pupils  who  had  studied  it 
for  one  year  dropt  it  and  substituted 
French  or  Spanish.  The  action  of  the 
schools  here  will  be  entirely  guided  by  the 
desire  of  the  pupils.  Enid  is  continuing  its 
second-year  course,  but  has  dropt  all  others, 
and  after  this  year  will  form  no  new  classes. 
If  German  literature  is  desired,  it  will  be 
read  in  translation.  The  sentiment  in 
favor  of  this  action  is  declared  almost 
unanimous.  Bartlesville  and  McAlester 
have  no  beginning  German  class  this  year, 
and  the  sentiment  is  against  its  continued 
teaching.  Chickasha  put  into  action  its 
desire  "to  cut  loose  from  any  German  in- 
fluence or  recognition,"  and  Ada  has 
' '  absolutely  no  demand  for  German  or  any- 
thing that  looks  or  sounds  like  German." 
Ardmore  is  inclined  seriously  to  discon- 
tinue the  study,  but  it  remains  this  year. 
Shawnee  is  convinced  that  it  will  go 
because  ' '  the  brutality  of  the  Germans  has 
lowered  them  to  the  lowest  degree  in  the 
minds  of  the  people."  Tulsa,  El  Reno,  and 
Okmulgee  are  content  that  German  hold 
its  proper  place  in  the  high  school,  and  its 
disposition  is  left  to  the  school  authorities. 

ARKANSAS 

The  balance  is  on  the  side  of  elimination 
in  Arkansas.  The  pronouncement  from 
Argenta,  for  example,  seeks  an  added 
emphasis  in  the  color  of  the  ink  employed. 
In  flaming  red  to  which  attention  is  called 
the  writer  proclaims,  "To  hell  with  the 
Kaiser  and  his  language."  While  not  so 
demonstrative,  we  are  informed  that  Ger- 
man has  disappeared  from  the  schools  of 
Texarkana  because  no  pupils  wanted  it.  In 
Helena,  likewise  it  has  even  ceased  to  be 
elective,  for  "since  the  outbreak  of  war 
parents,    teachers,   and   children   seem    to 


regard  ii  aa  worse  than  useless  unpatri- 
otic." In  Hoi  Springs  do  demand  was 
made  and  it  went.  In  Paragould  the 
regular   Gorman    ol  ae   onlj    about 

one-fourth  uormal,  and  several  members 
•  if  the  school  hoard  arc  oi  the  opinion  thai 
the  utility  <»r  the  language  is  al  an  end 
In  Fori  Smith  verj  few  desire  their 
children  to  study  German,  and  the  curtail- 
ment  Of  ••lasses  is  indicated   >n   tin    <  u 

on<  .  n  inch  dropl  from  i>7  to  16,  In  Lil  tie 
Rock  tlie  >tud>  is  elective,  hut  allures  tew. 
Pine  Bluff  takes  the  -land  that  "schools, 
tudies,  ami  eurrioulum  should  remain  as 
before." 

\i;i/u\  v* 

Arizona  is  represented  by  a  Bingle  reporl 
from  Tucson,  where  we  are  told  that  the 
language  was  dropl  two  or  three  yean 

because  of  lack  of  interest,  ami  current 
events    have    appeared    to    furnish    no    new 

stimulus. 

I  TAB 

Thoughtful  people  in  Ogden,  Utah,  favor 

a    continuance   of    the    teaching   of   the   (liT- 

man  language,  and  few  have  conn'  forward 
to  criticize  it.  As  the  teaching  in  Salt  Lake 
City  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of 
Americans,  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
t  he  edueal  ional  purpose  and  program  of  t  he 
hoard  of  education  has  never  been  under- 
mined, and  <  i  en  nan  continues  a  study  there. 
In    Logan    there   is   hut    one    -mall   class    in 

German,  and  this  is  so  small  that  com- 
ments on  it,  we  are  told,  do  not  furnish  a 
reliable  index  to  the  attitude  of  mind  of 
the  people  on  the  subject.      A  few   are  -aid 

10  oppose  the  teaching  of  German.  The 
majority  seem  to  treat  it  indifferently. 
French,  however,  has  become  much  more 
popular  among  pupils  as  well  us  towns- 
people. 

OREGON 

In    beginning    with    the    capital    <  •  i  t  \     of 
Oregon,  the  superintendent  of  the  Portland 

schools  refers  us  to  a  statement,  made  in 
the  Forty-fourth  Annual  Reporl  of  the 
Public  Schools.  It  was  framed  in  answer 
to  other  inquiries  similar  to  ours  and 
begins  by  reminding  us  that  "Americans 
an  deficient  in  language  study.  Euro- 
peans have  been  stimulated  to  understand 
the  tones  of  their  near  neighbors;  but 
separated  as  we  have  been  by  great  oceans 

we  have  lived  on  without  feeling  the  need 
of  mastering  anj  language  save  our  own." 

The    writer   here   discovers   in   the   times   a 

new    stimulus:      "We    are    concerned    as 

UeVfer  before  in  our  national  life  with  events 

and  developments  in  Europe.    We  wish  to 

gain  for  ourselves  the  line  literature,  art. 
science  of  the  Old  World.  We  confidently 
trust  that  a  time  is  near  at  hand  when  all 
nations  will  be  united  in  a  compact  of 
enduring  peace.  And  when  such  a  time 
comes     we    all     shall    need     to    know     the 

languages  of  other  nations.  The  boys  and 
girls  in  the  high  school  will  be  the  leaders 
of  the  coming  age.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  time. 
Spanish  must  be  learned,  French  must  be 
learned,  German  must  be  learned,  and 
learned  with  more  enthusiasm  than  ever 
before."  In  Eugene,  German  has  not  been 
dropt,  altho  the  enrolment  has  been  cut 
almost  in  two  since  last  year.  In  the 
junior  high  school,  where  German  is  an 
elective  subject  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  no  student  elected  it  this  year 
among  the  two-hundred  enrolment.  This 
falling  off  is  interpreted  by  the  school  super- 
intendent as  "an  instinctive  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  and  girls  themselves,"  and 
not  to  any  large  extent  an  expression  of 
the  objection  of  parents.  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
community    is    against    the    teaching    of 
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Explosives  ^Chemica 

Notice  where  our 
branch  offices  tire  located 

Every   otic   of  tin-  ninetei  n  All .  \S 
branch  offices  was  located  where  it  is 

for  the  purpose  oi  making  it  easy  for 
users  of  Al  I. AS  Explosives  throughout 
the  country  to  receive  shipments  quickly 

and  to  enable  our  service  nun  to  be  in 
a  position  to  get  into  instant  touch  with 
users  ot  explosives  whose  problems  seem 
especially  difficult  of  loluti    n. 

These  branches  are  not  mere  "forwarders"  t..  die 

home  ml  ■  complete  unit.    I  ...  h 

one  is  competent  to  handle  any  inquiry  or  order 
tint  comes  to  it. 

This  means  elimination  of  all  delay.  When 
communicate  with  an  \  I  I.  \s  branch  >.>  i 
just  what  you  want  quickly  and  surely. 

The  A  II.  \s  line  of  explosives  and  chemicals 
includes  high  and  permissible  explosives,  dyna- 
mites, farm  powders,  blasting  and  sporting 

powders,  blasting  supplies  of  all  kinds,  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,   mixed  acids,   -odium  nitrite   and 

ammonium  nitrate,  nitre-eak.-,  lacquers, etc  Pro- 
ducer of  leather  cloth. 

//  rite  fir  further  information 
(iru.r.i]  usen  oi  explosives  and  chemicals  should  write 
*ud.n  tor  tull  information  about  our  products.    Farmers 
ownen   of  estates,  lumbermen,  should  get  our  special 
Look,  "Better  Farming."      Mailed  free. 

Atlas  Powder  Company 

Wll. mini. Ton.  DELAWARE  L.D.J. 

Offices :  AUentown  (Pa.).  Birmingham  (Ala.),  Itoston. 
Chicago,  Drs  Moinea  Ua.).  Houghton  (Mich.).  J./plu.  (Mo.), 
Kansas  C'n  v.  Knoxvillr.  McAIestertOkla.  J.  .  .,«  Orleans. 

New  York.  Plnla  Vlphia.  Pirtsburi.  IK, 
burgh(Pa.).  Pottivillr,  (  Pa. ).  St  Lou 
Witkes-Barre  ( PaJ 


LONG 
LIFE 


and  How  to  Attain  It,  by  Hearce 
Kintzink:.  M.I  J.  A  practical,  read- 
able book  on  how  to  preserve  health, 
avoid  disease,  and  prolong  life. 
i-'iuo.  .loth,  283  pp.  $1.00  nel  ; 
$r.i  j  ]>ostpaid. 
FINK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  4th  Ave.,  N.Y. 


THE  ESSENTIALS 


A  splendid  little  book 
oi   intimate  talks   by 
Alfred  Ayres  on  the  practical  problem  tlv*  public 

speukini;  and   reading.     12mn,   Cloth,    deckle  edges.  Iiunti-- 
piece.    75 cents;  by  mail,  BS cents. 

s^^hAv^T"/  OF  ELOCUTION 
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The  Ideal  Hardwood 
for  Your  Home 

"Oh,  how  beautiful!  How  much  did  it  cost?"  Your 
luxurious  trim  and  veneer  panelling  of  "Beautiful  birch  " 
will  look  as  though  it  cost  twice  as  much  as  it  will  really 
cost.  Amon&  the  Sne  Cabinet-woods,  "Beautiful  birch" 
is  the  most  economical.  Finish  it  in  any  color  or  white 
enamel.  Durable  and  almost  dent-proof. 

FREE.  We  want  you  to  ses  it.  A  set  of  small  birch  panels  in 
six  finishes  and  a  book  of  real  information  will  be  sent  free  it  you 
write  today  to  The  Northern  Hemlock  &  Hardwood  Manufacturers' 
Association.  2I2F.  R.  A.  Building.  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

"BEAUTIFUL    BIRCH    FOR    BEAUTIFUL    U'OODlfORK" 
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Your  War  Garden 
a  Pakro  Garden 

Pakro  Seedtape  will  help  you  to 
have  a  better  war  garden,  because 
it  is  a  scientific  way  of  planting. 
Waste  is  eliminated  because  the 
seeds  are  evenly  and  accurately 
spaced  in  a  thin  tissue  tape  and  a 
whole  row  is  planted  at  a  time, 
easily  and  quickly.  The  tedious 
process  of  thinning  out  is  practically 
eliminated.  Pakro  Seeds  are  Qual- 
ity Seeds  all  tested  and  thoroughly 
reliable.  Your  dealer  can  supply 
you  with  Pakro  Seedtape  or  with 
Pakro  Loose  Seeds. 

The  Quantity  Package 
of  Quality  Seeds 

Or  if  not,  order  directly  from  the 
American  Seedtape  Company. 
Write  today  for  the  beautiful  Pakro 
catalog.  The  illustrations  are  from 
actual  photographs  and  reproduced 
in  actual  colors.  It  contains  a  fund 
of  information  for 
the  home  gar- 
dener. This  beau- 
tiful catalog  will 
be  sent  you  free 
M  QftZsy}?  and  postage  pre- 
paid immediately 
\  j      upon  request. 

American  Seedtape  Company 

Pakro  Building 
371  Ogden  Street  Newark,  N.J. 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     ll    needed     In    eyery 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 

S  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  AGARDEN 

Every  ounce  of  food  will  be  needed.     Raise  your  own 


potatoes  and  oilier  v rotables,  berries,  etc. 
pleasure  witb  u 


,'b  «  real 


Barker  and  CuiuValor  r  3  Tools  in  1 

Cuts' the  weeds  under-ground  and  break*  the  B_ur- 
'ace  itu.-L  into  u  poroua,  ujuiature-retainiuej 
~  mulch—  in  one  operation.  Inten- 
sive cultivation.  "Beat  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used.*'  A  boy  or 
air!  canwork  it.  Cuts  ruonera. 
lias  leaf  guards,  also  easily  at- 
tached BhxtVeLs  fur  deeper  Culti- 
vation.    Send  for 

Free,  Illustrated  Book  and 
J-'acUiry-tv-l^r  Qffitr' 

arker  MfcCoe,  Dept.30  DavidGly.  Neb. 


IRIS 


de-lis) 

With  flowers  of  lovely  form 
and  infinite  variety  of  color, 
some  as  delicately  beautiful 
as  its  namesake,  the  rain- 
buw;  others  of  royal  splen- 
dor, deep-hued  and  gor- 
geous. If  you  do  not  know 
Irises  you  should  have  our 
catalog;  it  will  be  a  revela* 
tion  to  you.  If  you  do  know 
and  love  them,  you  will 
want  it  for  the  many  new 
and  rare  ones  you  will  find  in 
it.  We  have  over  400  varieties. 

Catalog  Free 

Describes  the  very  best  and  nioat 
vliable  sorts  of  vegetable,  tlow- 
p  and  beld  seeds,  bulbs  and  souie 
rare  and  new  specialties  whicb  we 
ve  cannot  be  obtained  through 
any  other  American  Seedsman.    Write  for  Free  Copy. 

The  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  1319  Mechanicsburg,  0. 
1 1  be  Souse  or  o.u»iu>  and  Moderate  Prices) 


<  it  rnian,  " bul  this  is  a  univer  itj  tow n, 
where  oollege-entranoe  oredite  an  thoughl 
of  perhaps  more  than  in  Borne  other 
places."  No  active  sentimenl  developed 
in  Salem  in  favor  of  dropping  German, 
liui  iiinsi  parents  when  approaohed  ex- 
preat  the  preference  for  French  or  Spanish 
for  their  ohildren.  Anti-German  senti- 
menl is  reported  strong  from  Medford, 
liui  i his  feeling  has  noi  taken  the  form  of 
objeetion  to  the  language,  nor  lias  any 
opposition  to  the  continuance  of  German 
as  a  language  study  arisen  in  Baker,  Bui 
a  feeling  of  unfriendliness  has  developed 
at  Ashland,  and  in  Astoria  German  lias 
been  superseded  by  Frenoh  because  the 
lat ter  was  preferred. 

WASHINGTON 
In  the  stair  of  Washington,  German 
practically  remains  as  before,  tho  at 
Spokane  Spanish  is  beginning  to  supplant. 
it,  and  a  feeling  prevails  that  those  who 
desire  to  study  German  should  be  per- 
mitted to  so  so  long  as  there  are  enough 
pupils  to  justify  the  formation  <>!'  classes 
for  tli.  in.  In  one  of  the  high  schools  of 
Tacoma  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the 
number  of  German  students,  but  a  slight 

decrease  is  noticeable  in  the  other.  Seattle 
continues  as  before,  with  "no  agitation," 
nor  has  criticism  arisen  in  Walla  Walla, 
tho  fewer  pupils  are  numbered  I  his  year. 
Sentiment  in  the  city  of  Yakima  is  di\  ided. 
The  school  authorities  favor  the  continu- 
ance of  the  study,  but  certain  elements 
raise  objection  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  the  language  of  our  enemies,  and  that 
time  may  be  spent  more  profitably  on 
other  studies.  Aberdeen  is  ju  favor  of 
dropping  the  study,  and  the  first-year 
classes  have  been  discontinued. 

WYOMING 

Report  concerning  Wyoming  must  be 
covered  by  the  single  one  from  Cheyenne, 
where,  we  are  told,  the  question  has  not 
been  agitated,  and  French  has  been  merely 
added  to  the  curriculum. 

CALIFORNIA 

California  being  a  State  of  such  extent 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  show  a 
diversity  of  feeling  respecting  the  question. 
The  southern  part,  which  is  doubtless 
infused  with  Spanish  influence,  might  well 
exhibit  stronger  feeling  than  the  central 
or  northern.  The  towns  more  or  less 
contiguous  to  San  Francisco  have  given 
us  rather  full  reports,  while  San  Francisco 
herself,  for  some  unknown  reason,  remains 
silent.  Berkeley  informs  us  that  no  objec- 
tion has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  board  of  education  or  to  the  superin- 
tendent, and  Sacramento  reports  that 
German  is  still  taught  there  altho  the 
number  of  students  is  not  as  large  as 
formerly.  Riverside  also  has  fewer  students 
of  German,  but  "no  foolish  and  insane 
hatred  of  the  language  is  manifest  because 
the  German  people  are  given  to  fright- 
fulness."  Stockton  is  described  as  "a 
distinctly  pro-Ally  community."  Here  the 
study  of  German  has  dropt  off  40  per  cent. 
The  singing  of  German  patriotic  songs  is 
not  permitted,  but  the  study  of  the 
language  is  afforded  to  those  who  desire  it. 
Bakersfield,  where  the  enrolment  of  the 
school  is  650,  organized  no  class  in  German 
this  year  in  the  high  school  bacause  less 
than  eight  pupils  wished  to  take  it.  And 
at  Marysville  students  snowed  no  desire 
to  register  for  German.  In  Richmond 
classes  are  falling  off,  and  by  the  next 
semester  German  will  be  discontinued  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  call  for  it.  In 
Pomona  registration  has  decreased  about 
,r)0  per  cent,  over  last  year,  but  no  agitation 


accompanies   this  change.     Badlands  ha 
always  had  small  <■,  ind  uol  enough 

oame  forward  this  .sear  lo  justify  starting  a 
n    w    clan.       Alameda  falling 

off  of  i<»  par  ci  hi.  in  demand  this  year, 
while  Eureka  ii  confident  thai  a  vote  of 
the  town  would  favor  dropping.  A  mark  d 
decrease  is  noted  in  the cla  '  in  Petaluma, 
and  if  sentiment  against  German  incn 
together  with  an  additional  lowering  of  the 
numbers  of  candidates,  the  studs  will  be 
dropt  and  French  put  In  its  place.    Santa 

Monica  has  made  excision-  in  BOme  Ol 
texts  and  has  fewer  students  in  the  elective 
course.  Alhambra,  being  a  community 
with  no  foreign  element,  shows  a  noticeable 
decrease  in  the  number  taking  German, 
bul  professes  to  be  "broad-minded  enough 

to   believe    thai    German    may   still  ha\e   a 

value,    and    patriotic    enough    to    di 
intensely   the  suppression  of   Kaiserism." 

A  "decided  falling  off"  is  noted  in  San 
Diego.  In  Long  Branch  the  number  of 
students  registering  dropt  from  forty-five 
in  1916  to  ten  iii  1  * » IT,  and  the  natural 
inference  from  this  is  that  the  attitude  of 
mind  has  grown  unfavorable  to  the  I 
man  language.  In  San  Luis  Obispo  the 
study  has  been  dropt  for  lack  of  interest. 
Likewise  in  Santa  Cruz  the  same  thing 
happened,   where  two  years   ago   10  per 

cent,  of  the  students  elected  German. 
Santa  Barbara  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  matter,  but  in  San  Jose,  where  tin- 
school  numbers  1,500,  "absolutely  everj 
student  refused  to  take  beginning  German 
of  his  own  free  will  this  year."  Those 
already  advanced  in  the  study  continued 
for  the  sake  of  coflege-en  trance  require- 
ments. "Next  September  not  a  single 
student  will  take  German,  so  we  will  drop 
our  two  German  teachers,  and  the  school 
board  and  superintendent,  tho  not  narrow 
in  vision,  will  shed  no  tears  whatever." 
Santa  Rosa  displays  "not  much  feeling." 
A  number  here  wish  to  replace  German 
with  French.  Little,  if  any,  opposition, 
public  or  private,  is  shown  to  the  con- 
tinuance in  German  in  Pasadena.  The 
class  enrolment  has  fallen  off  somewhat. 
An  effort  is  attempted  "to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  fundamental  and  a 
foundational  language  and  a  national  and 
international  conflict.  We  are  Americans 
through  and  through  and  have  no  patience 
with  dilatory  tactics  and  no  place  any- 
where for  'the  slacker.'"  The  teaching  of 
German  will  be  continued  in  the  high 
schools  of  Los  Angeles,  we  are  told,  "as  a 
means  of  culture  precisely  as  will  the 
teaching  of  other  languages.  The  German 
language  will  not  be  taught  as  a  means 
of  teaching  German  children  Old-World 
views  or  Old-World  loyalty."  This 
statement,  which  we  received  from  Mr. 
Albert  Shiels,  superintendent  of  citj 
schools,  is  enlarged  by  a  statement  con- 
tained in  a  paragraph  of  a  recent  address 
delivered  by  him  before  the  Southern 
California  Modern  Language  Association. 
He  says:  "It  is  not  language  that  in  itself 
is  vicious.  Language  is  but  an  instru- 
ment which  gods  or  demons  may  use. 
Noble  thoughts,  in  whatever  tongue  they 
may  be  uttered,  deserve  survival  among  a 
civilized  people.  Therefore  unless  I  shall 
be  otherwise  legally  directed,  these  schools 
of  ours  shall  continue  to  provide  for  the 
study  of  each  modern  language,  Spanish 
or  German  or  French  or  Italian  or  any 
other  which  the  people  of  this  community 
may  seek  for  their  own  culture  and  educa- 
tion. In  this  freedom  for  education  the 
teaching  of  language  holds  no  peculiar 
privilege.  Whatever  is  true,  whatever  is 
beautiful,  whatever  is  good  for  all  men  to 
ha\  6  and  do,  that  is  the  aim  of  education.-' 
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Living  room  it:  bungalo-zv  ^/  Mrs,  Hubert  Guy  (Jjughter  t,f  Alme.  Schumann- Heii 

Tl.'n  er.tire  residence  it  finished  in  Redwood.   WhttUr  t     Hu.  <v,  .V/.  hitectt,  .Sjn  Diego. 


S  interior  finish,  the  marvelous  grain 
and  color  effects  ofCalifornia  Red- 
wood offer  unlimited  decorative 
possibilities,  combined  with  permanence. 

For  exterior  uses — siding,  shingles,  half 
timbering,  mud  sill,  foundations  —  Red- 
wood's unusual  resistance  to  decay  and  fire 
make  it  unique  among  building  materials. 

In  fact,  for  all  building  purposes  —  except 
fine  floors—  Redwood  should  be  used  to  se- 
cure maximum  service  and  beaut  v. 


California  Redwood  is  slow  to  ignite,  slow 
burning  and  easily  extinguished.  Contains  a 
natural  preservative  which  resists  decay.  It 
is  tree  from  pitch,  and  when  properlv  sea- 
soned will  not  warp,  shrink, swell  or  crack. 

FREE  BOOKLETS:  Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  this  remarkable  wood  made  from  the 
"big  trees"  ofCalitornia.  Write  today  tor  "Califor- 
nia Redwood  Homes, "  "How  to  Finish  California 
Redwood,"  "TlicTestby  Kire"  and  beautiful  stained 
samples.  Flease  give  us  the  names  of  your  architect 
and  local  lumber  dealers. 


CALIFORNIA  REDWOOL>  ASSOCIATION,  714  Call  Building,  San  Fnnclaco,  CI. 

California  Redwood 
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Your  Glass  of  Coca-Cola 

■  represents  materials  allotted  and  au- 
thorized by  Mr.  Hoover  and  your 
Government  after  conservation  has 
taken  its  heavy  toll.  The  Coca-Cola 
Company  accepts  its  war  duty  as  a 
privilege  and,  although  reduced  in 
output,  is  endeavoring  to  maintain 
its  usefulness  as  an  industry. 

We  address  ourselves  to  common  justice  in 
requesting  you,  if  you  order  Coca-Cola,  to 
insist  upon  the  genuine.  Don't  let  a  subtle 
imitation  creep  in  to  take  advantage  of  our 
shortened  output  by  passing  itself  off  as  a 
substitute. 

When  you  order,  order  by  its  full  name — 
Coca-Cola,  and  accept  nothing  else. 

To  the  Dealer: 

If  you  are  unable  sometimes  to  get  Coca- 
Cola  or  always  to  get  your  full  quota,  we 
ask  you  to  bear  with  us,  remembering  that 
your  troubles  are  ours,  in  trying  to  supply 
normal  trade  with  a  restricted  output — and 
remembering  that  the  sacrifice  for  conserva- 
tion must  fall  on  all  of  us  alike — dealer,  man- 
ufacturer and  consumer. 

The  Coca-Cola  Co..  Atlanta.  Ga. 
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Delicious,  Refreshing 

I A  pure  gift  of  nature 


MM 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  tt  \I,KIN<;  WOUNDED— AN    UUfi 
OF  UNCOMPLAINING   HERO!  - 


N' >T  all  <»f  those  who  are  injured  In  ap 
attack    at     the    front    arc    carried    to 

the  re  ar  on  tretohers.  Handreda  of  1 1 
even  those  who  are  seriously  hurt,  make 
their  own  » ay  as  besl  thej  can  back  to  the 
sing-stations.  It  is  a  point  of  bonor 
with  the  men  to  do  this  if  it  is  physical!} 
possible  and  after  every  l>rn>h  with  the 
enemy  little  groups  may  be  seen  stum- 
bling painfully  l>nt  cheerfully  away  from 
the  fight.  These  are  the  walking  wounded. 
John  Oxenham,  who  went  to  the  British 
front  recently  and  saw  them  and  helped  the 
Y.  M.  ( '.  A.  attend  to  their  needs,  b 
graphic  tale  to  tell  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  their  heroism  and  their  forti- 
tude.     Here  is  his  story: 

The  long  rolling  sweep  of  slightly  ele- 
vated  land   on    which   stood   Wytsohaete 

and  Messines  was  once  a  prosperous  and 
smiling  countryside.  Xow  Wytsohaete 
and  Messines  are  only  handfuls  of  nibble. 
It  is  all  an  abomination  of  desolation 
and  death — a  eratered,  crevassed  land, 
pitted  and  pockmarked  with  shell-holes. 
Its  only  harvest  is  mud,  barbed  wire,  the 
remnants  and  refuse  of  the  great  battle — 
and  many  never-to-be-forgotten  memories. 

Now,  indeed,  it  is  busier  than  ever  it 
was  before,  but  now  with  death  as  onee 
with  life.  For,  from  somewhere  back 
there,  the  camouflaged  big  guns  are 
hurling  death  and  destruction  into  the 
driven-baok  German  lines,  night  and  day 
without  ceasing,  and  the  enemy  does 
not  always  take  his  flaying  quietly.  The 
ground  we  now  occupy,  after  driving 
him  out,  has  suffered  fiery  torment  from 
both  sides  and  hears  the  tragic  marks  of  it. 

It  is  arduous  walking  there  even  for  a 
lit  and  healthy  man  in  full  possession  of 
all  his  limbs  and  his  wind.  To  the  broken 
men  coming  down  from  the  fight  it  must 
have  been  a  veritable  purgatory,  a  Via 
Dolorosa,  from  which  the  imagination 
shrinks.  1  was  wading  through  its  mud 
and  dodging  its  pitfalls  but  a  few  days 
ago.     So  I  know. 

But  a  great  and  imperishable  memory 
of  good  deeds  nobly  done  attaches  to 
Messines.  and  thousands  of  men  will  re- 
call them  as  long  as  they  live.  But  for 
them,  indeed,  many  of  the  men  might 
never  have  had  the  chance  of  ever  recalling 
anything  again. 

Before  this,  the  Canadians  in  their 
magnificent  fight  at  Vimy  Ridge,  and  the 
Australians  at  Polygon  Wood  and  (lien- 
course  and  the  Menin  Road,  had  received 
the  prompt  assistance  of  their  T.  M.  C.  \.'s 
as  they  came  out  of  their  tights,  and  the 
value  of  that  assistance  had  been  so  obvi- 
ous, and  had  received  such  grateful 
recognition  from  headquarters,  thai  when 
the  great  advance  at  Messines  was  planned 
the  British  V.  M.  C.  A.  was  taken  into 
consultation,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  succoring  the  wounded  on  a  scale 
never  before  attempted. 

The  Director  of  Medical  Service  had 
it  all  most  carefully  planned  out  before- 
hand with  the  leaders.  The  advance  was 
lo  be  along  such  and  such  lines.  The 
wounded  who  could  walk  would  come 
down  from  the  advance  dressing-stations, 
about  one  hundred  yards  behind  the  front, 


nab  and  bucd  track-  to  thi  ool- 

leoting-postfl    half-wag   down,  and   10,  bj 
other  dearly  indicated  track-  to  the  n 
when,  at  the  railway  evaouating-etationa, 
the  ambulance-trains  awaited  them. 
Every  road  at  the  rear  would  be  packed 

and     jammed     with     the     wherewithal     to 

consolidate    the   a<h  anoe,    the   sue 

which  was  ne\er  for  one  moment  doubted 
—  ammunition  -  wagons,  service  -  motors 
crammed  with  food,  guns,  limbers,  lield- 
kjtchens,  nun,  horses,  mule-.  No  room 
for  wounded  men  in  such  a  maelstrom. 
So  they  were  to  keep  to  their  own  marked 
tracks,  where  at  all  event-  they  COUld  take 
their  time  and  walk  unhindered  and 
unhindering. 

A n*l  so,  behind  the  nine-mile  battle- 
front,  the  nighl  Inf.. re  the  advance,  iii 
four-and-thirty  different  places  Little  mush- 
room shacks  of  timber,  corrugated   iron. 

Bods,  anything  that  would  afford  a  sem- 
blance of  shelter,  were  hastily  erected  and, 
with  the  help  of  limbers,  Bervioe-wagi 

and  motors,  were  amply  supplied  with 
.all  necessaries,  and,  above  all,  with  the 
choicest  spirits  among  those  men  who  carry 
their  lives  in  their  hands  and  their  hearts 
on  their  sleeves  in  the  device  of  the  Red 
Triangle.  There  are  two  or  three  It  aders  to 
each  post  and  a  number  of  picked  orderlies. 

And  here  the  writer  pays  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  new  spirit  of  practical  ser\  Ice 
that  has  been  so  splendidly  manifested  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  on  French  battle- 
fields; a  spirit  that  he  feels  will  play  no 
small  part  in  the  final  victory  of  democracy. 

That  little  Red  Triangle  on  the  black 
ground  has  done  more  to  win  the  war, 
and  still  much  more  to  save  men's  bodies 
and  souls,  than  we  at  home  as  yet  fully 
recognize.  But  the  army  chiefs  out  there 
know  it  to  the  full  and  their  appreciation 
is  large  and  warm.  To  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  men  it  represents  a  new- 
evangel — the  gospel  of  practical  and  most 
genial  Christianity.  H  has  come  to  a  new 
birth,  and  has  opened  its  lusty  new-born 
arms  wide  enough  to  take  in  the  whole 
world. 

The  Red  Triangle  asks  no  questions, 
requires  no  creeds,  when  it  offers  its  help, 
lake  the  Samaritan  in  the  parable,  it 
simply  the  need  and  to  the  uttermost 
of  its  power  supplies  it.  Wherein  i-  a 
mighty  lesson  for  the  Church  and  for  all  of 
us.  If  we  have  the  wisdom  to  learn  it — 
well!  The  Red  Triangle  has  learned  on 
fiery  fields  the  way  to  win  men. 

The  nearest  posts  were  not  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
actual  battle-front.  The  Red  Triangle 
had  attained  one  among  its  many  summits 
of  desire.  It  was  no  longer  merely  an 
adjunct  to  advance  camps  and  rest- 
camps.  At  last  it  had  its  regular  place 
of  service  on  the  battle-field,  arranged 
and  ordered  by  headquarters,  and  its 
leaders  were  invited  to  the  medical  con- 
ferences which  settled  the  program  for 
dealing  with  the  vv  ounded. 

At  3:30  a.m.  on  June  7  the  curtain 
went  up  to  the  tune  of  the  explosion  of 
the  great  mines,  and  the  roar  and  crash 
of  the  barrage  began.     All  nighl  long  the 

Red  Triangles  had  been  toiling  like  hu-y 
ants  and  —  do  permit  it — genial  -  faced 
uncles!  The  tires  were  burning  brightly, 
kettles  galore  were  steaming,  chocolate 
cakes  and  other  comforts  were  all  laid 
out  handy,  and  tin  eager-faced  workers 
waited,  tight-strung,  for  the  event  and 
for  their  own  work  to  begin. 

The  men  went  over   the   top,   following 


Ct  I   !  rden  prodw  i  • 

J   '■ 
ble  number  of  te   c  w   die  right 

things  in  th(    •  il     <l"i  ''  lei 

■had]  :ic  idle      plant  ri^lit  tl 

at  the  ri^lit  time  grow  the  tiling  that 
have  the  preatest  food  value  which 
(in  down  the  grocer)  hills  then 
Make  firry  inch  of  garden  lotl  do 
double  and  triple  the  duty  a;,  it  ivtll  do 
under  scientific  gardening. 

Yours  is  the  direct  pay  of  pit 
able  hours  that  mean  health  and  re- 
serve energy  for  every  memher  of  the 
famil) — the  keen  joy  in  making  thil 
grow,  the  tahle  delight  of  one-minute 
fresh  vegetables,  and  the  direct  profit 
of  real  reduction  in  the  grocery  bills. 

Don't  handicap  Uncle  Sam  by  hap- 
hazard gardening  "do  your  bit  " 
the  utmost  -garden  scientificallv,  as 
von  can  in  your  garden,  big  or  small, 
if  you  will  send  for  this  authoritative 
hook  on  scientific  gardening  —  The 
Corona  Garden  Guide.  If  you  don't 
see  at  first  examination  that  here  is 
just  the  thing  you  have  been  looking 
for,  just  say  so—  back  will  come  your 
10c  and  you  can  still  keep  the  book. 

10c  for  this  Garden  Guide 

—  a  comprehensive,  authoritative  encyclo- 
pedia of  scientific  gardening  for  prai 
day  by  day.  month  by  month  application 
to  your  garden,  big  or  small.  It  gives  you 
full  information  about  everything  that  is 
garden-grown,  vegetables,  berries,  fruits, 
decorative  shrubs,  vines  and  flovv 
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NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

i    Knows    That 


Every    Deaf    Person    Knows    That 

I  tnak.   in-  -ell  hear,  after  l> 
with    these  Artificial   Earai 
■  I  trams.    1  wear  them  dav 
^'  night. 

■>crfectly   comfort 
'  nem.  VYriti 
in.-  .mil    1    \\  ill   till   sun    .,  ■ 
story,  liou  I  got  deal  and  how  Medicated  Far  Dram 
IrL  I  make  you  hear,    Address  Pat    ' 

\M\     CEO.  P.  WAY,  Artificial  Ear  Drum  Co.    Inc. 

»■*■  8   Adelaide   St.,    Detroit.    Mich. 


VOU  WANT  A  SUCCESSFUL 

1  GARDEN  and  a  good  fertilizer  it 
half  the  battle.      NITRO-FERTILE 

is  clean,   odorless  and    a   complete   plant-food. 

Make  an   INDOOR    TEST   on   your   houv- 

plants  NOW     then  you'll  be  ready  lor  outdoor 

planting   time.      Send    2^    cent*    for    carefully 

packed  sample,  sufficient  (or  all  your  house 

plants  or   small   garden    plot,   and    lo.  si 

dealer's  name. 

THE  FERTILF. 
CHEMICAL  CO. 


603  Ellaitone  Building 
Cleveland  Ohio 
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(,MC  trucks 
lilt  in  all 
practical  sizes. 
ii-ton  to  5-lon 
capacity — six 
sizei  in  all. 
Each  size  belter 
suited  than  any 
of  the  rest  /or  a 
particular  class 
of  work. 


Via  GMC  Through  Freight- 


Every  once  in  a  while  comes  an  up- 
heaval in  the  stereotyped  way  of  doing 
things;  traditions  are  swept  away  by  a 
more  direct,  more  efficient  method. 

Just  now  the  pressure  has  overcome 
time-honored  traffic  rules,  and  transpor- 
tation has  broken  out  on  a  new  line,  due 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

The  motor  truck  has  superseded  the 
slow  freight  with  its  annoying  delays, 
cumbersome  routine,  and  vexing  uncer- 
tainty. 

Instead  of  draying  goods  to  the  freight 
house  at  the  shipping  end,  then  waiting 
while  they  are  checked,  loaded,  hauled, 
unloaded,  re-checked  and  delivered,  many 
shippers  are  serving  customers  direct  by 
GMC  Through  Freight. 

GMC  Trucks  are  taking  part  in  this  kind 
of  service  as  fast  as  a  factory  working 
overtime  can  turn  them  out.      They  are 


rolling  forth  on  the  paved  and  unpaved 
highways  of  commerce. 

In  relieving  the  traffic-bound  business 
world  GMC  Trucks  are  playing  a  prom- 
inent part  in  solving  a  national  prob- 
lem. And  in  doing  this  the  road-ability 
of  GMC  Trucks  has  demonstrated  that 
direct-to-destination  trucking  regardless 
of  roads  or  weather  is  sure,  practical  and 
satisfactory. 

No  matter  what  your  line  of  business 
may  be,  there  is  a  GMC  Truck  to  fit 
your  requirements.  They  are  built  in 
six  practical  sizes. 

Let  your  next  truck  be  a  GMC 

General  Motors  Truck  Co 

One  of  the  units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 
New  York'  Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago 


St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

Distributors  Most  Everywhere 
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i  in  traveling-lino  of  Ore,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  the  trout  posts  w<rc  receiving 
i heir   firsl    quests,    welcoming   them    with 

ry     words,     handing    out      hot     drinks, 

poffee,  cocoa,  lemonade,  beef  broth,  choc- 
olates, and  cakes,  and  speeding  them  on 
their  waj  down  the  slippery  tracks  to  ih< 
next  house  of  call,  where  just  the  same  at- 
tentions awaited  them  and  so  to  the 
in  \t ,  and  the  next,  until  they  arrived  al 
last  at   the  railway  evacuating  DO 

\ud   how    some  of  them   WOUld  ever  ha\i 

reached    there   without   (he   assistance  of 

the   Ked  Triangle  il    is  hard   to  Bay.     Some 

eould    barely   Btumble   along,    faint   with 

of  blood  and  da/.ed  with  the  horrors 
of  that  rush  through  the  hell-tires  of  \<> 
Man'-  I. and.  Some  had  to  sit  down  every 
hundred  yards.  They  helped  one  another, 
and  got  along  somehow.  And  no  matter 
what  their  injuries  the  tied  Triangle  put 
a  hit  of  new  life  into  them  at  each  stop- 
ping-place. 

One   irrepressible  joker   indeed   expreel 

the  belief  that   if  he  died  on  the  road  "one 

of  yon  blooming  fellows  would  he  waiting 
at  the  gate  of  heaven  with  another  cup  of 
cocoa  for  me." 

Every  man  whose  wounds  permitted 
of  his  walking  walked  that  day.  The 
stretcher-bearers  had  their  hands  full  to 
overflowing  of  the  too-badly  broken.    Rut 

they  came  down  all  were  succored,   the 
German  wounded  exactly  as  our  own. 

After  describing  some  of  the  cases  and 
telling    how    first    aid    was   administered    to 

Teuton  and  Anglo-Saxon  with  absolute 
impartiality,  the  writer*  i;111^  <>": 

1 1    is  doing  exactly   the  right 'thing  at 

ily   the  right    moment,  which   is  more' 

than   ever   needed   nowadays.     It   is   that 

which   will  help  to  rebuild  all  life.     There 

has  been,   unnecessarily,  so  much  of  the 

reverse  of  this  spirit   on  every  side  since 

tumbled    into   this   hideous   world-war. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  the  words 

of    one    good    worker    up    there    that     day. 

lie  >ays  the  experiences  of  tin1  day  left 
indelible  impressions  on  his  mind,  as 
indeed  how  could  they  fail  to  do? 

'  \  sense  of  horror  at  the  dread  price 
at  which  even  an  overwhelming  BU( 
has  been  purchased.  A  senso  of  amazed 
admiration  at  the  fortitude,  courage,  and 
modest}  of  our  men.  Not  one  groan  or 
whine  did  I  hear  as  I  moved  about  among 
n,  from  four  in  the  morning  till  six  at 
night  and  again  from  twelve  at  night  till 
■    next   morning. 

"Constantly  in  and  out  between  closely 
laid  stretchers,  not  one  man  made  a  groan, 
not  one  man  pitied  himself,  but  even 
the  most  sorely  wounded  endured  their 
pain  and  the  additional  pain  of  redressing 
without  a  murmur.  The  man  to  whom  the 
lifting  of  his  head  and  shoulders,  so  that 
he  might  drink,  must  have  given  addi- 
tional pain,  gave  no  sign  save  of  his  grate- 
ful appreciation.  The  man  whose  wounded 
foot  1  accidentally  touched  as  he  sat  on  a 
crowded  bench,  met  my  apology  by  smil- 
ingly saying  it  was  nothing.  The  men 
whose  wounds  were  such  that  drink  must 
not  be  given  them  wen-  just  as  grateful 
for  a  spoonful  of  water 'with  which  to  wet 
their  parched  lips  and  throats  as  tho  for 
a  cupful. 

"The  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  men 
are  things  never  to  be  forgot  ten.  And  their 
modesty!  In  normal  times  we  have  to 
limit  supplies  and  no  man  is  allowed  to 
buy  more  than  three  bars  of  chocolate. 
<  >n  (.his  day  we  were  using  Pry's — which 
breaks    most    easily    into    half    bars — aud 


alni"       •  iii.iii   had   to  lie  a-  ked   to  take 

Bond. 
"Their  chivalry  also  knows  no  boui 

■  1-1    tin-    incident    will    -how.     About 
two  o'clock   we   had   to  refuse  drink 
water    t<>   unwounded    <  barman    pri  jom 

our  water-supply  was  verj  nearly 
giving  out  and  we  could  not  lie  sure  of 
the  early  arrival  of  a  water-cart.  Almost 
immediately  1  caught  a  wounded  British 
soldier  offering,  before  lie  had  touched  it 

himself,  a  drink  of  his  00008  to  two  un- 
wounded ( iennans." 

Roughly  speaking,  all   the  wounded  had 
tirst  claim,  next  them  the  stn  ti-her-ln  B  I 
whose  work  Lfl  as  risky  and   taxing  as  any, 
and      lastly      the     battalion-runner-      who 

•  up  the  difficult  communications  be- 
tween front  and  rear  and  between  the 
lines,  a  business  full  of  risks  ami  terribly 

trying. 

Tho  German  wounded  were  amazed  at 
their  unexpected  good  treatment.  Un- 
wounded German  prisoners  acting  as 
stretcher-bearers  appreciated  it  so  highly 
that  one  batch,  who  accidentally  got  lost 
l>y  their  guard,  came  back  to  one  of  the 
stations  to  carry  more  wounded  ami 
get  anot  her  drink. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  Ked  Triangle  of 
that  three  days'  service  was  L'L'.(KM),  or 
about  $10,000.  Th<'  actual  gain  to  hu- 
manity—  who  shall  assess  it'.'  It  runs 
beyond  the  computation  of  all  the  figures 
in  the  world,  for  it  touches  men's  souls. 

Tho  article^  concludes  with  some  pecu- 
liarly moving  incidents  of  unselfishness  and 

devotion   on   the    part    of   Tommy    Atkins 
which   stamp   him   as  a   not    unworthy   in- 
heritor   of    the    traditions    of   chi\alr.\ 
tablished  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

After  his  refreshment  and  until  you 
have  been  through  the  tire  and  smoke 
which  have  left  your  throat  a  lime-kiln, 
and  your  ner\es  quivering,  and  your 
limbs  skaking  in  spite  of  themselves  to 
your  intense  disgust,  and  are  plastered 
with    mud    and    blood    from    head    to   foot, 

you    can    fully    appreciate    the    vivifying 

wonder  of  a  clean  drink  of  hot  lemonade 
or  coffee   or   beef   broth    or   cocoa.      Apart 

from  the  actual  joy  of  them  there  are  the 

unfailing  glory  and  wonder  of  being  still 
alive  after  going  down  into  hell  over  there, 
the  magical  flavor  of  life  and  safety  which 
adds  its  keen  and  dearly  bought  zest. 
Alter  his  refreshment,  one  man  emptied 
his  pockets  of  every  farthing  he  possest, 
three  francs  and  fourpence-halfpenny  in 
English  money,  and  insisted  on  giving  it  to 
the  lied  Triangle  by  way  of  acknowledg- 
ment. An  officer  who  received  assistance 
at  the  same  time  laid  down  a  fifty-franc 
note.  All  honor  to  both  of  them,  but  the 
Tommy  gave  even  more  than  his  master. 
Like  the  widow,  he  gave  his  all. 

A  man  came  staggering  in,  on  the  third 
day,  one  solid  cake  of  mud  from  head  to 
foot.  His  story  was  very  simple — as  the 
greatest  deeds  are.  He  was  badly  wounded 
in  t  he  arm.  His  chum  at  the  same  moment 
had  his  legs  shattered  and  relied  into  h 
shallow  trench  half  full  of  water.  The 
other  followed  to  see  what  he  could  do, 
and  found  his  chum's  head  under  water. 
He  held  it  up  lest  he  should  drown,  and 
-at  by  him,  holding  il  up,  for  two  and  a 
half  days,  till  he  died,  and  only  then  stag- 
gered down  to  the  station  to  bo  seen  to. 
That  will  take  a  lot  of  beating. 

Another — a  burly  Australian,  badly 
wounded,  head  all  bandages,  shaking 
with  fatigue,  was  brought  down  in  an 
ambulance.       He    was    handed    a    cup    of 


If  my  motor, 
had  failed— 


"I  WAS  on  the  trick  before  I  knew  it, 
1  and  running  very  slowly.  I  had  to 
'pick  up'  quickly,  but  I  did  it  and  cleared 
the  track  before  the  train  ruihed  by.  I 
tell  you,  I  wa*  thankful  I  wai  tuing  the 

HERZ 

plug 

Some  time  in  your  lifr  may  come  the  moment 
when  everything  depends  upon  the  sure  and 
quick  power  of  your  motor.  Then  you  will  need 
HERZ  PLUGS.  The  explosion  chamber  behind 
the  Clover-Leaf  electrode  (an  exclu- 
sive Herz  feature)  produces  a  fat.- 
shooting  spark  which  explodes  all  of 
ihr  leanest  mixture.  HERZ  PLUGS 
are  built  of  unbreakable  stone-and- 
steel,  with  new  oilproof  mica  core. 
and  are  compTtssion-iight. 

Price  $1.50,  and  worth  much  more 
because  HERZ  PLUGS  usually 
outlast  the  motor.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  write  us. 

Herz  &  Co. 

245  W.  55th  St.,  New  York 
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EIMDELL     PHILLIPS 

THE  Appreciative  Biography  by  Dr.  Mali  jn 

.uaT.TOR  12mo.  cloth.    II  VI 

I  uuk  A   t\  ntrii.nl !»  (ompauj    •    .%>w  York 


FrtsAivyFaucet 


Shower  Bath 
^InAnyTub 

Shampoo 

Massage 

Rub  Down 

B^Ler  I       All  in  One 

Stimulates  circulation, 
cleanses  the  pores,  invigor- 
ates. It's  fun,  health,  clean- 
.   liness.  You  bathe  in  clean, 
y  running  water  — 

a«m         Iffi    .„    ""  the  on'*  *»ii7ary 
Runn.nqWoior.jHftJl/  ,     way. It squick.No 

No  SpUahinq     ;lk  T jfy     ',       waiting   for   tub  to 
K«xT»Tub  ci.  J       fill.  Lasts  for  years. 

Knickerbocker 

Bath  Spray-Brush 

Unexcelled  for  shampooing. 
Massages  the  scalp  and 
flowing    water    washes 
away  alldirt  and  dandruff.  k« 
$2,$3,$4,$5- 
De  Luxe  Set  $6 
Get  a  Spray-Brush  today — jL 
at   your  Dealer's  or  order* 
direct.    At  all  good  drug,  de 
partment  and  hardware  stores. 
KNICKERBOCKER  MFG.  CO.      rc?S3S» 
248  West  Sclilller  Street.  Chicago 

Sond   for    FrM    Booklet,   "A   Knickerbocker 
It   tells   how  and   wheo  to  bath*. 

\amr  WATER  FLOWS 

•  THROUGH  595 

.jj_„  HOLLOW 

A«artS8 RUBBER  TEETH 

Q't|/....  Btat*. 
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EVER   was    there   so   great  a   need    for   careful 
clothes  buying — for  an  insistence  on  "Value  First." 

Never  was  it  so  necessary  to  choose   clothes   that    give   the 
utmost  return  in  style  and  in  wear. 

For  over  half  a  century 


MICHAELS  -  QTEHN 
VALUE-F1KST     KJ  CLOTHES 

Ikivc  been  distinguished  by  their  skilful  tailoring,  honest  fabrics 
and  sensible  styles.  This  year  their  heaping  "Value  First"  is 
of  special  importance  to  you.     Send  for  Style  Catalogue. 

Michaels,  Stern  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Rochester-made  Clothes. 


HOW 


end  25c  f»r  cloth  book  "Helpful  Hints  in  English"  — 
hows  how  to  use  the  right  word  in  the  right  place  and 
improve  your  English  speech  and  writing  immensely. 
"  link  A  Wag-nails  (  ompanr,  V.  y    Cltr. 


Travel  the  World  at  Your  Ease||lAvoiD 

MISTAKES    IN    ENGLISH 


Who  has  not  longed  to  voyage  at  will  to  far-off 
foreign  lands,  to  see  their  wonders  and  observe  their 
strange  customs?  You  have  to-day  an  unequaled 
opportunity  of  doing  this  by  proxy  without  stirring 
a  step  from  home  by  reading 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern 

by  Sir   Frederick   Treves,  famous  British  surgeon  and  writer 
of  exrepti.mal  r* harm  and  descriptive  power.     This  fascinating 
volume  take?  von  round  the  globe*  and    through    Its  graphic  de- 
scriptions and  beautiful  photographs  p.  lure  of 
Sunsets  on  Egyptian  Lakes             The  Streets  of  Delhi  at  Night  . 
High  Noon  in  an  Indian  Bazaar       The  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra 
The  Temple  of  the  Tooth  at         The  Golden  Pagoda  at  Rangoon 

Kandy  The  Nightmare  City  of  Canton 

The  Cherry  Gardens  of  Japan  Bathing  at  Diamond  Head.  Honolulu 

Tbe  World-famed  Yosemite  Valley    The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 

and  many  other  scenes  of  i  "in  an  tic  beauty  and  historic  interest. 

A  ."'■"■  large  volume  of  HO  pages,  with  +0  full-page 

illustrations.     Cloth  Bound,  $t.gS;    by  mail,  $2.40 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes,  and  more.  Thai's  the 
record  ol  many  men  who  shave 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  sharp- 
er than  new— in  It)  seconds.  For  all 
Safety  Razors.  Quick,  velvety 
shaves  for  life  with  wonderful  new 

Rotastrop 


lust    drop    blade    In,    turn    handle. 
Nothing  to   eet  out  of  order.    Ma- 
chine gives    'heel  and  toe  action," 
just  like  a  barber  strops  a  razor. 
10  Days  F-ee  Trial — wrtte 
for    booklet.       Send    name    of 
nearest  dealer  and  state  make 
of  razor. 
Burke  Mfg.  Co..  Oept.  241,  Dayton,  O. 


SAVE  ON.YOUR+C/GARS 

4JT        EDWINS        £"*     GENUINE       «-         Af 

Havana  Seconds  $ 

From  Factory  Direct  To  YOU  By  Ex.orPsrce/ Post  Prepaid 

Made  of  Imported  Havana  Picadura,  from  our  own  plantations  in  Cuba — leaves  that  are  too  short 
to  roll  into  our  15:  cigars.  Thc\  're  not  pretty,  no  bands  or  decorations,  but  vou  don't  smoke  looks. 
1  ustomers call  tliem  "Diamonds  in  the  Rough."  AH4H  in.  long.  Only  100  at  this  "Get  Acquainted" 
price.  Money  refunded  it  you  don't  receive  at  least  double  value.  When  ordering,  specify  mild, 
medium  or  strong.  Your  check  accepted.  Our  references.  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's  or  any  Bank. 
To  each  purchaser  of  100  Edwin's  Genuine  Harann  Second?,  we  will  extend  the  privilege  of  ordering,  for  SOo 
additional,  one  of  t  rt.- !,,\  "v  til  I'll  (  tSES"  containing  one  sample  cigar  each  of  our  1 2  Best  Sellers—  all  Bargain 
Valaei — priced  up  to  ?1"..00  per  100.    Include  Ink  in  your  order — It's  Ibe  biggest  sample  value  ever  offered. 


Largest  Mail  Order  Cigar^l^^^^^Hovse  In  The  World 

EDWIN  CIGAR  CO.   DeptN0  2  ^^5^*^2338  2342  ThirdAve  New  York 

When  in  New  tor*  SAY£ AfOrVfy  t>y  Patronizing any of the  IOO  £DW//V Retail  Stores 


hot  coffee  and  •••  ra    Deeding  it  badly.     li> 

bad   put   it   to  his  lips  (Then  he  gnu I 

round  a!  the  ambulance  and  saw  ■  chum 
in  i  being  oarried  out,  more  aorelj  wounded 
even  than  himself .    He  put  down  th<  ooffoi 
ontasted,  itaggered  back  t<>  hie  h*i<  rod  and 
i"  in  over  him.    "Skinny,  old  man,  I  hopi 
you'll  pull  through.    Good-by!''-  and  then 
ggered  baok  and  drank  up  hia  ooffi 
Chum  firsf     then  self.     That  is  one  of 
the  many  mighty  Lesson*  men  are  learning 
out  there     For  this  terrible  rtn  as  of  war. 
with    all    its    inhuman    and    unbalancing 

conditions,    lias    produced    in    the   mind-   of 

men  a  state  of  absolute  objectivity.  The 
things  that  appeal  to  the  outer  aenaee  are 
i In-  thinga  that  bulk  largest  life,  death, 
shelter,  food,  rest,  mud  or  worse  things — 
and  friendship — palhshness,  if  you  like. 
That  is  one  of  the  great,  vital  and  redeem- 
ing forces.  What  will  a  man  not  do  for 
his  chum?  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this — and  many  a  man,  unknown  to  all 
save  One,  has  proved  it  in  his  dying.  Ili> 
expression  of  it  may  be  amazing  at  times 
and  his  language  sulfurous  and  hair- 
raising,  but  the  jewel  of  that  greater  love 
is  there,  like  the  pearl  amid  the  putrefying 
oysters,  and  its  surroundings  can  not 
impair  the  luster  of  it. 


HOW    GENERAL    CHAFFEE     PRICKED 
THE  PRUSSLUV  AND  FOUND  THE  HUN 


WHEN  the  German  troops  went  to 
China  in  1900,  their  Kaiser  told 
them  to  use  their  weapons  "in  such  a 
way  that  for  a  thousand  years  no  Chinese 
shall  dare  to  look  upon  a  German  askance." 
These  soldiers  did  not  reach  China  until 
the  forces  of  the  other  allied  Powers  had 
taken  Peking  and  accomplished  the  object 
of  the  joint  expedition,  but  they  re- 
membered the  Imperial  injunction  in 
their  unnecessary  punitive  raids  and  their 
wholesale  looting  of  public  and  private 
Chinese  property.  This,  with  Germany's 
subsequent  treatment  of  China,  made 
inevitable  Chinese  participation  in  the 
present  Great  War  against  Germany.  It 
might  also  have  prepared  us  for  this  war's 
exhibition  of  royal  German  princes  as 
petty  thieves. 

General  Adna  Romanza  Chaffee — the 
only  enlisted  regular  private  who  ever 
rose  to  the  supreme  rank  in  the  United 
States  Army — held,  as  commander  of  our 
forces  in  China,  the  most  responsible  posi- 
tion occupied  by  any  American  soldier 
between  the  Civil  War  and  General 
Pershing's  arrival  in  France.  When  Field- 
Marshal  Count  von  Waldersee  arrived  in 
Peking  to  take  supreme  command  of  the 
allied  forces,  in  deference  to  his  rank  and 
Germany's  suggest  ion,  the  allied  troops 
were  in  possession  of  the  city.  General 
Carter's  recent  biography  of  General 
Chaffee  (University  of  Chicago  Press)  tells 
how  the  American  officers  had  worked 
well  with  their  British  and  Japanese  col- 
leagues, and  how  the  Russian  commander 
had  broken  his  word  and  had  stolen  a  march 
on  his  riva'ls  in  order  to  be  first  at  the  walls 
of  the  Chinese  capital,  only  to  be  obliged 
to  wait  for  American  troops  to  batter  the 
way  in  and  plant  the  first  Hags  on  the  walls 


— which  to-day  sounds  like  a  not  uwharac- 
teristio  Russian  performance.  The  Btorj 
does  ool  need  retelling  here.  Suffice  ii 
to  say  i hat  tin  oooupied  oity  was  divided 
inio  districts  which  were  d  to  the 

respective  allied  forces,  since  the  popula- 
tion had  Bed,  valuable  property  we 
the  mercy  of  the  soldiers.  According  to 
<  General  Carter,  "the  troops  of  some  of  the 
Powers  looted  officially;  others,  without 
official  authority,  bul  with  equal  facility." 
Genera]   Chaffee's  orders  against   looting 

were  positive,  hut  conditions  were  de- 
moralising   and     "a    sudden     and     minute 

inspection  by  the  officers  revealed  a  quan- 
tity of  loot  in  the  camps  of  the  American 
troops."  Wherever  possible,  we  are  told, 
"the  property  was  restored  to  the  owners; 
thai  no!  so  disposed  of  was  burned  in  the 
presence  of  t he  looters." 

The  attitude  of  the  American  oommander 
at  ..nee  won  the  confidence  and  friendship 

of  the  Chinese  and  brought  him  into  un- 
pleasant contact,  with  the  German  Field- 
Marshal,  for  when  the    Germans  came  a 

new  partition  of  the  city  was  made  and  an 
area  {riven  over  to  them    and   tin    German 

9-stej  and  ( lerman  Kidtur  were  both 
soon  presented  t<>  the  astonished  gaze  of 
the  honest,  unpretentious  American  of- 
ficers. One  member  of  General  Chaffee's* 
staff  told  how  "the  Germans  were  all 
picked  men,  accurately  sized,  and  executed 
an  unusual  parade  step,  their  knees  going 
up  as  high  as  their  elbows  and  their  hob- 
nailed boots  coming  down  on  the  pave- 
ment with  a  whack."  Genera]  Chaffee's 
own  impression  of  the  German  soldiers 
was  thus  noted  a(  the  time: 

To-day  1  was  presenl  at  a  review  of  the 
German  troops  by  the  Field-Marshal, 
and  presentation  by  him  of  new  flags  t<> 
the  regiment.  It  was  a  very  ceremonious 
military  spectacle,  and  was  executed  with 
the  precision  of  a  clock.  One  would  think 
I  he  whole  affair  rehearsed  and  gone  through 
with  a  dozen  limes  before  to-day,  but  not 
so.  Once  before  the  troops  had  been  fitted 
to  lhe  ground — last  Saturday — and  I  think- 
that  to-day  each  soldier  knew  exactly 
where  he  was  to  place  himself  and  how  to 
move  from  place  to  place.  The  German 
parade  step  and  the  carriage  of  head  and 
eyes — the  bold  stare— woidd  make  you 
laugh,  perhaps,  but  the  next  minute  you 
would  certainly  applaud.  One  could  read 
on  the  face  of  every  man — "I  am  a  Ger- 
man soldier  -hurrah  for  the  Emperor  and 
Fatherland! — the  world  is  looking  and  I 
am  proud  to  show  it  what  I  can  do." 

They  soon  showed  what  they  could  do — 
on  a  small  scale.  The  area  in  Peking  taken 
over  by  the  Germans  embraced  the  Chinese 
astronomical  observatory.  Perhaps  even 
then  the  Kaiser  was  looking  for  his  place 
in  the  sun,  or  was  trying  to  read  the  destiny 
of  his  dynasty  in  the  stars,  for  "with  scien- 
tific precision  the  ancient  astronomical 
instruments  were  dismantled  and  prepared 
for  shipment  to  Germany  as  trophies. 
The  instruments  were  of  bronze,  of  curi- 
ous design,  but  of  doubtful  utility.  Their 
chief  value  was  that  of  curios."  This 
act  of  vandalism  aroused  the  indignation 
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You   Need   this    Book   on 

KARDEX 

Card   Index   Machines 

Vynill    photographs  in    three    colors,   this 

catalog   .I,  si  ul.es  twi  nty-five  mod«  I 
KARDEX    machines    and    labor-saving    equip 
mint.      It    shows  how  hundreds  of  concerns  a 
ovei  tin  world  an  both  improving  and  economiz- 
ing   on     office     routine      In      tin       ms,      of     tin       visible 

KARDEX  machine.  Tells  how  to  save  7;  ■  of 
clerical  work  by  making  youi  card  records  visible 
and  mechanical  without  altering  your  presenl  s\st<m. 
This  KARDEX  Book  is  an  authority  on  Card 
Systems.  It  is  FREE  to  executives,  although  the 
president  of  a  million  dullar  rubber  company  insisted 
upon  paying  for  it. 

Visibility    and 
^^  Legibility 

Cai  ' 

loid    Pocki 

signals  malic  different  i  la 

Uon  of  lints  simple  and  pi 

and   always   in    right     Names 

added  01  taken  from  li-t  in  an 

Instant,     si/<-<  of    .  .,t.i-  -3x5, 

4X6,  5X8.   SpCCUll 

ami  ra<  k-  foi  din,  rent  work. 
Adopted  by  the  I  [.S.Army.Navy 
and  Treasury  Department"  .mil 
concerns  like  Bethlehem 
<  " ..  Hell  Telephone  <  '>.  and 
Pierce-Arrow  Automobile  <  o. 


FRKE 


1 

1 

Vital  suhji  <  1      rot  1  nil 
b>  thr   K  \KDI  \   Hook 

am 

1    1 111- 
KARDKX    machii 

ii-i  . 

Banl 

1    'I  In-  autnmal 
KARDEX    with 
tiv<    I 
5.  Tli  I  >•    k 

tunting. 

index 

in  book  Intnl. 

■  ing. 

a   Elet  tri'     .1111 '       . 

m.   How    the    modern    111.1- 
i  Mini-  doubles  the  work 

nt   tin    •  I'll:. 


a  ta  ra  »•: 


Legibility  of  cards  insured  by  insertion  in 
Transoloid  Pockets.  Card  removes  in- 
stantly. Absence  signalled  until  returned. 
New  cards  easily  placed. 


The  KARDEX  will  expand  from  one  hundred  to  one  million 

i  lay  tot  yout  .  opj  ol  ilii-  valuable  booh 
your  card  index  work  1  an  be  simplified  and  made  mur- 
ine edition  of  this  hook   is  United;  «ritc  TODAY 

American    KARDEX    Company 

2    Kardex  Bldg.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Dealers    Distributors     Specialty    Men  Wanted 

Hen-  i-  ,i  wonderful  opportunity  for  Bpet  i.il  sale*  work  on  Liu 
KARDEX.  Any  man  selling  typewriters,  office  equipment, 
adding  machines,    can   make  big.  steady  mo  ig  ttn- 

proposition.     Write  for  further  particuli 


There  is  a  KARDEX  Machine  for  Every  Card  System 


J  he  Si 


ervice 


the  Clock 


7 HE  one  thing  that  distinguishes  the 
true  clock  is  its  truthfulness  of  per- 
formance, a  standard  gauged  by  what  it 
does:  by  the  service  its  movements  render. 

Seth  Thomas  movements,  honestly 
exact  in  their  duties  and  perfect  in  their 
timekeeping,  give  a  service  upon  which 
the  whole  of  SETH  THOMAS  achievement 
depends. 


TRENT 

Dull  rubbed  finish  maliog- 
any  case.  New  convex  5-inch 
white  porcelain  dial  and  con- 
vex beveled  glass.  Cabinet- 
finished  back  with  hinged 
door.  Height.  8Ja  in.,  width, 
19  in.  Fifteen-day  round  fine 
pendulum  movement.  Strikes 
hour  and  half- hour  on  soft- 
toned  Cathedral  bell. 


Your  jeweler  wilt  be  pleased  to  show  or  procure  for  you,  the  TRENT 
pictured  here,  or  any  of  the  other  clocks  illustrated  in  our  new  catalog. 

Seth  Thomas  Clocks 

SETH    THOMAS    CLOCK    COMPANY,    NEW    YORK 
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THE  name  Florsheim  in 
your  next  pair  is  a  safe- 
guard— positive  assurance 
that  you  are  receiving  full 
value  for  your  money  in  style, 
fit  and  service.  You  can 
always  rely  on  the  quality 
mark  "Florsheim." 

Eight  to  ten  dollars;  reason- 
ably priced,  value  considered. 

Ask  fot  The  Florsheim  Shoe — sec 
the  Styles  of  the  Times.  Booklet 
of  Military  scenes  on  request. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Ormond- 

Fits  the  ankle 
and  hugs  the 
heel. 


|  HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  [tract  Eil  luminal  Cor  sell-instruction  by  a  master  »f  the  subject* 
liiralnahle  for  the  teacher,  minister,  Imsiness-man.  Contains  many 
choice  selections  for  practise.  Cloth.  o43  pp.  $\.2->  net;  portage  12c. 
FUNK  *  WAGNALL8  COMPANY,  854-860  Fourth  Avenue.  Nen  York 


The  University  of  Chicago 


STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed     in- 
formation address 


24th  Year      U.  0fC.  (Div.R )  Chicago.!!!.    MUchciiTtmt 


[ALDMLT 


5000  bankers  have  bought  by  mail 
Piece-Pipe 

For  Pipe  Peace 
Genuine  French  Briar 

THE  pipe  for  office, sports, 
home  or  barracks.  Never 
[  clogs.  Always  draws  freely. 

Straight  or  Bent  Stem  JQr  refund^ 

edif  un- 
satisfac- 
tory. $1.25 
in  U.S.  $1.50 
in    Canada 
luty  paid.  Do 
you     think   we 
could  afford   to 
do  this  if  the  pipe 
were  not  as  repre- 
sented?   Send  one 
to  the  boy  in  Khaki 
or  Blue. 

Live  dealers  will  be  in- 
terfiled   in    our     Sales 
Proposition.  Write  for  it. 

THE  CALUMET  CO. 

Main  Sales  Division 
Viggins  Blk.,  Cincinnati, 0 
branch  in  Canada 


Simple  to  Clean 

Smoke  it  before  you  pay  for  it 

We  prefer  to  have  re- 
mittance   with   order 
but  if  you  write  on 
your  business  sta- 
tionery you  may 
smoke  it  before 
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of  tli.  American  commander,  ••'  rim  pie, 
honest,  humane,  hardworking  officer  of 
tin'  Grant  type.  Tho  cooperating  with 
Field-Marshal  von  Waldersee,  hi  wrai  nol 
under  hi-  orders  and  fell  fr»  t<>  write  a 
[otter  which  threatened  to  destroy  friendly 
relations  with  Oerman  headquarters,  Tin- 
is  the  letter,  as  published  in  Genera]  Car- 
tor's  book : 

Headquarb 
( 'lima    Relief  Expedition, 
Peking,  China,  December  3,   1900. 
Yoxra  Excellency: 

Saving  heard  thai  tin  astronomical 
instruments  are  being  removed  from  the 
observatory,  an  offioer  of  my  staff  went 
there  yesterday  and  on  his  return  confirms 
the  report.  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
Your  Excellency  that  my  Government 
would  vehemently  denounce  any  officer 
of  its  service  who  might  enter  upon 
spoliation  of  this  sort,  and  it  will  sincerely 
regret  to  learn  that  any  nation  with  which 
it  cooperated  to  relieve  the  besieged 
legations  in  Peking  authorizes  or  permits 
its  troops  to  injure  or  remove  any  instru- 
ments or  other  part  of  the  observatory. 
As  commander  of  one  of  the  four  co- 
operating columns  which  relieved  the 
legations  on  August  14,  1  make  to  you 
respectful  protest  in  this  matter,  and  shall 
inform  my  Government  of  the  fact. 
With  assurances  of  high  esteem, 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Adna  R.  Chaffee, 
Major-General  U.S.V. 
Commanding  U.  S.  Troops, 
China  Relief  Expedition, 
Field-Marshal  Count  von  Waldersee, 
Commanding  Allied  Forces. 

The  Field-Marshal,  probably  astonished 
that  any  one  should  dare  to  question  the 
acts  of  a  single  Pomeranian  grenadier, 
answered  in  a  brief  note,  criticizing  the 
American  general  for  not  writing  in  German 
and  giving  the  impression  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  mind  his  own  business.  At 
Washington  it  was  deemed  advisable  for 
diplomatic  reasons  to  administer  a  mild 
rebuke  to  General  Chaffee  in  this  form: 

"Referring  to  your  dispatch  giving  sub- 
stance of  communication  to  Count  Walder- 
see regarding  taking  of  instruments  from 
observatory,  the  President  regrets  the 
severity  of  the  language  which  appears  to 
have  been  used." 

But  two  months  later  General  Chaffee 
was  promoted  from  the  temporary  to  the 
permanent  rank  of  Major-General,  so  that 
it  is  evident  that  his  letter  did  not  really 
injure  him;  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then 
Vice-President,  wrote  him  a  letter  in  which 
he  said: 

"We  are  all  your  debtors  for  what  you 
have  done  in  China— for  everything,  from 
the  way  you  fought  to  the  way  you  have 
done  justice,  and  the  stand  you  have  taken 
on  matters  generally,  including  your  letter 
to  Waldersee." 

General  Chaffee  was  afterward  informed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  that 
his  whole  administration  of  affairs  in  China 
had  been  a  source  of  the  greatest  credit  to 
himself  and  of  honor  to  his1  country.  His 
present  biographer  believes  that  his  out- 
spoken condemnationof  looting  in  Peking 


materially   improved   the    rituation   there, 
ami  apparently  it  even  had  souk  effocl  in 

t  lie  land  of  K  nil  in ,  for  w  ■    VG  told  that  (ho 

the  instrument.-  were  shipped  to  German: 
"the indignation  raised  bj  <  leneral <  'hafft  i 
protest  hail  much  influence  in  causing  their 
return  to  ( !hins 

Naturally,  ( leneral  <  hatTee  was  on  better 
terms  with  Chinese  leaders  than  most  <>f 
the  other  military  commanders.  Li  Hunt; 
, Chang,  the  gnat  Chinese  statesman  of 
the  daj .  became  a  frequenl  caller,  and  the 
following  interesting  and  characteristic 
incident  is  reported  l>\   General  <  arter: 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  mail  it  was 
General  Chaffee's  custom  to  read  care- 
fully the  American  newspapers.  One  'lay 
Li  Hung  Chang  with  two  secretaries  and  a 
retinue  of  servants  made  an  unheralded 
social  call  and  found  General  Chaffee 
surrounded  by  a  pile  of  newspapers  which 
he  had  been  reading.  After  an  exchange 
of  greetings  Li  Hung  Chang  said: 

"I  see  you  have  mail  from  America. 
Is  there  any  news?"    • 

"Oh,  nothing  much.  I  see  we  are  hav- 
ing a  severe  drought  and  the  preachers  are 
praying  for  rain." 

"Do  the  Christian  preachers  pray  for 
rain?" 

"Yes,  when  they  need  it  badly." 

"Do  they  get  it?" 

"Sometimes  they  do  and  sometimes  they 
do  not." 

"Well,  that  is  just  the  wa3r  the  Chinese 
joss  god  does,"  returned  Li  Hung  Chang. 


THE    STRANGE    BLOND    RACE   OF 
VICTORIA    ISLAND 

A  RACIAL  enigma  is  found  6rj  the 
north  shore  of  Victoria  Island,  where 
about  two  hundred  blond  Eskimos  live. 
Mr.  Donald  MacDonald,  of  Everett, 
Wash.,  who  has  been  with  the  Government 
engineering  party  building  the  new  rail- 
roads in  Alaska,  brings  back  an  interesting 
account  which  appears  in  the  Everett 
Herald.     He  says: 

"I  met  Captain  Allen  on  the  boat 
coming  out.  He  owns  the  gas-schooner 
Elsueno,  operating  between  Alaskan  ports 
and  the  Herschel  Islands  and  from  800 
to  1,000  miles  away 'from  the  islands  where 
the  recently  discovered  Indian  tribe  live. 
Captain  Allen,  a  trader  and  trapper, 
knows  much  concerning  the  so-called 
blond  Eskimos,  for  be  has  had  dealings 
with  them.  These  blonds  are  found  on  the 
north  shore  of  Victoria  Island,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Franklin,  one  of  the  most  norther- 
ly points  ever  reached  by  white  men. 

"With  this  strange  tribe  there  is  no 
trace  of  their  origin  to  be  found  in  their 
speech,  as  they  use  the  same  language, 
even  to  root  words,  as  other  Eskimos. 
They  cut  their  parkas  swallow-tail  fashion, 
the  same  as  ancient  naval  officers  affected, 
and  present  a  strange  appearance,  both 
men  and  women,  as  the  fashion  in  dress 
removes  a  great  deal  of  the  parka's  utility 
as  a  cold-weather  protector. 

"Captain  Allen  believes  there  are  about 
two  hundred  of  these  blonds  on  the  is- 
lands. He  says  they  have  brown  hair  and 
lack  the  pronounced  cheek-bones  of  Orien- 
tals. Some  have  blue  eyes,  Captain  Allen 
told  me,  while  if  the  men  and  women  of 
this  tribe  were  not  subjected  to  the  great 
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zsf  Qreat,  ^ig.  Handsome  T7rcy  with  a  big- 
button,  NON-SKID  TREAD  that  gives  you  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  safety  against  side-slipping.  It  is  built 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  you  demand  in  a 
tire,  combining  luxury,  resiliency,  comfort,  speed,  good 
looks,  endurance,  safety  and  economy  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  reputation  of  an  old  and  long-experienced 
manufacturing  institution  for  tires  of  the  highest  quality 
and  soundest  value  is  more  than  maintained  by  the 
unsurpassed  record  of  the 
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A  lire  Changed  in  60  Seconds 
One  nut  to  unscrew,  that'sall  you  do 

Drive,  i  hi-~  summer,  free  from 

tire    changing     annoyances. 

Carry  your  Bpare  tire  <>n  the 

Minute  Demountable  Wheel. 

You'll    gel    more    mileage 
out  of  your  tires. 

No  mud  encrusted  rim  to 
prj  nit.  \cp  more  soiled 
hands,  wilted  collar,  rulflcd 
temper  or  time  lost. 

The  Minute  1  >emountablc 
Wheel  is  backed    by   the 

H.  S.  trademark  of  qual- 
ity, rhousands  now  in 
use.  Equipment  consists 
of  extra  wheel,  interchange- 
able front  or  rear  —  four 
hubs  to  replace  present 
Ford  Hubs.  You  use  the 
Ford  Wheels.  Simple  to 
install. 

A  quick  tire  change  to  meet 
the  needs  of  doctors,  women 
drivers,     owners    of     Ford 

delivery  fleets, 

every  alert  Ford 
owner. 

Send    for 

booklet  giving  full  description 
of  Minute  wheel  and  how  to  equip 
your  Ford.    Price  {30.00  complete. 

Licensed  under  patents  of  the  Wire  Wheel  Corporation 
01  America 


HILL-SMITH  METAL  GOODS  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS   OP   motor    parts   AND   ACCESSORIES 
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TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude,  umo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Companj', 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


HOWto  spell 

AND    PRONOUNCE 

25,000  WORDS 

FREQUENTLY   MISSPELLED 
AND    MISPRONOUNCED 

Nothing  conveys  the  impression  of  slipshod  mental 
processes  so  much  as  the  misspelling  and  mispro- 
nouncing of  words.  No  one  can  afford  to  allow  these 
errors  to  creep  in  and  ruin  the  effect  of  what  he  has 
to  say.  Every  one  who  wants  to  be  sure  of  the  spell- 
ing and  pronunciation  of  the  words  he  uses,  will 
welcome  this  unique  and  practical  new  book — 

A  Desk  Book  of  25.000  Words 
Frequently  Mispronounced 

By  F.  H.  VIZETELLY.  Lltt.D.,  LL.D.  In  this  volume 
there  is  contained,  in  instantly  accessible,  alphabetical 
form,  a  selection  of  the  words  about  whose  spelling  or 
pronunciation  you  are  ever  likely  to  be  indoubt.  When- 
ever you  meet  a  tricky  spelling  or  doubtful  pronuncia- 
tion, this  book  will  set  you  right  Or.  it  you  will  glance 
through  the  volume  for  five  minutes  a  day,  you  will 
become  a  "good  speller"  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.  This  book  is  very  different  from  an  ordinary 
dictionary — it  specializes  in  spelling  and  pronouncing 
the  everyday  English  words  that  all  of  us  use;  foreign 
terms,  and  proper  names  of  all  kind?..  It  must  prove  of 
immense  value  to  the  average  "poor  speller,"  and  "niis- 
prpnouncer";  every  speaker,  letter-writer,  salesman, 
conversationalist,  and  everyone  else  who  aims  to  speak 
and  write  with  accurate  English. 

"So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  quite  the  best  book 
of  its  kind." — Brander  Matthews,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

A  Imosl  1 OOO  pages,  cloth  bound,  thin  paper. 
I'ricc,  Sl.bO  net;  by  matt.  S1.72.   With  thumb- 
notch  index,  40  cents  extra 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept  164,  New  York  City 


The   Health- Care   of  the   Growing   Child 

by  Louis.Fischer,  M.D.  For  the  mother  who  would  guard  her 
child's  health  and  understand  the  best  treatment  during  ill- 
ness.  Postpaid,  $1.37.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.Y. 
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with  one  or  more  stars, 
each  star  representing  one 
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Wool  Bunting,   Guaranteed  Fast  Colors 
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American  Flags 
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Bunting.      Brilliant  —  Guaranteed  Fast  Colore 
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Larger  sizes  up  to  50x7s  ft.  at  prices  in  proportion 

Prices  subject  to  change  according  to  market  conditions 

Write   for  our  Special  Klag  circular,  which  features 
All  Grades  and  Prices 
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omforti  ..1  far-north  iveathi  r,  b< 
their  skin  would  be  much  1 1 »_' 1 1 1 « r-  in  Inn 

".sum.    inn.    ago  ;,    part}    of  axpton 
1  hi  ir  doge   v, bile  in   the  land  «,i    thi 
blond    Eskimos,  and  ordered   the  Indian 
in  take  the  plaoj  •  <>r  dogs  in  tin     L< 
harness.     Tins  the  Indians  did)  '"I'  when 
1  in    u  lull-  mi  11   struck   them   with   a  hip  . 
then  tip-  BskuQoe  rebelled  and  killed  their 
drivers.    Arrest  followed,  bul  thi  Canadian 
Government     subsequently     released     the 
blonds. 

"Captain  Allen  further  informed  me 
thai  in  thai  far-off  island  land  he  found 
two  Btone  buildings,  and  when  he  tried  to 
learn  something  concerning  their  builder 
In-  found  that  nothing  in  t In ■  Eskimos'  lore 
mill  back  far  enough  to  touch  them.  It 
ma}  be,  suggests  Captain  Allen,  thai 
Henry  Hudson  and  his  crew,  who  were  at 
one  time  marooned  iu  the  far  north,  built 
the  -tone  houses." 

The  hardships  of  the  arctic  country  are 
vividly  pictured  in  the  story  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  tells  of  three  men  who  "  broke 
camp"  and  tried  to  "seek  a  new  environ- 
ment." They  found  plenty  of  it,  to  judge 
from  the  following: 

These  three  men,  residents  of  Iditarod, 
decided  they  would  leave  that  camp,  where 
their  claims  were  "petering"  out,  and  seek 
a  new  environment.  They  traveled  by 
foot,  horseback,  and  boat,  finally  by  raft 
before  reaching  their  destination,  Talkeetna. 
They  left  Iditarod  in  August  and  arrived 
in  Talkeetna  the  latter  part  of  October. 
The  trip  took  them  across  mighty  swamps 
and  skirted  the  gigantic  base  of  Mt. 
McKinley.  They  .started  fully  equipped, 
but  ended  their  journey  without  im- 
pedimenta of  any  kind.  These  men  walked 
through  swamps  covered  with  thick 
Alaskan  moss  that  dragged  out  their  very 
souls.  Their  shoes  wore  out  and  the  hardy 
adventurers  proceeded  barefoot. 

Wonderful  game  country  was  traversed, 
and  so  few  were  the  humans  who  ventured 
into  that  waste  that  elk,  deer,  moose,  and 
other  game  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to 
walk  out  of  the  way  when  the  men  ad- 
vanced. One  of  the  party  weighed  250 
pounds  when  he  started;  when  he  reached 
the  destination  he  weighed  a  scant  160 
pounds.  Long  before  reaching  the  end 
of  their  journey  the  "grub"  gave  out  and 
the  horses  were  almost  "in";  of  course 
there  was  plenty  of  game,  but  subsistence 
on  game  alone  was  not  without  its  trials. 

"Nature  was  double-crossing  us,"  was 
the  way  one  of  the  adventurers  exprest  the 
condition  of  his  party. 

From  exposure  and  other  hardships 
the  travelers  began  to  grow  stupid. 
Then  came  a  time  when  the  trio  were  too 
weak  to  "buck"  snow  any  more,  so  stopt 
to^make  skiis.  That  was  October  12,  and 
on  that  day  they  killed  a  lynx  and  ate  it 
with  relish,  for  by  this  time  they  were  out 
of  the  good-game  country.  Then  the  men 
grew  deaf,  which,  afterward  they  knew 
to  be  a  symptom  of  starvation.  Finally 
they  reached  a  river  and  took  three  days 
to  build  a  small  raft,  that,  had  they  been 
stronger,  a  half  day  Avould  have  sufficed 
to  build;  but  food  had  given  out,  so  they 
were  compelled  to  slay  their  faithful  dog 
and  eat  him.  On  the  raft,  and  too  weak 
to  navigate  it,  the  men  were  lasht  by  the 
current  and  lost  everything,  even  to  the 
hoarded  dog-meat  food. 

At  last,  more  dead  than  alive,  the  three 
men  reached  their  destination,  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  regained  their 
strength. 
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CANADA'S  PIONEER   BANK   IS  ONE 
HUNDRED   YEARS  <>U> 


TT  was  a  little  more  than  one  hundred 

-*■    years     ago     that     a     Dumber     of     linn 
tramping    through     the     north     woodi    >>f 
Canada — then  a  region  <>f  primeval  I'm 
— met  at  the  big  trading-post  of  John  Gray. 

After  warming  themselves  at  Gray 'a  1..^ 
tire  with  a  drop  of  "something  to  take" 

from  (ira\  -  stone  jiitf  thej  settled  down 
to  discuss  the  business  that  had  called  them 
from  the  bustling  town  of  Montreal  with 
its  20,000  inhabitants.  Like  Gray,  each 
man  was  a  trader  and  a  storekeeper,  which 
meant    that    they   were   tin-   first    citizens  of 

the  town,  and  they  had  gathered  together 
to  talk  over  the  necessity  for  a  money 
standard  to  simplify  trading.  Out  of  this 
no  i  ling  grew  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  in 
recalling  the  founding  of  this  pioneer  finan- 
cial institution  of  British  North  America 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  says: 

Every  name  represented  al  that  con- 
ference  is    the   name   of   a    pioneer   family 

whose     solid     business     principles     laid     the 

foundations  lor  future  fort unea. 
There  was  John  Gray  himself,  a  hardy 

lishmaii.  who  had  astonished  his  less 
hardy  countrymen  by  striking  out  into  the 
Northwest  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and 
who  was  rapidh  accumulating  a  fortune. 
T!u  re  wire  Thomas  A.  Turner.  John 
Forsyth,  George  Garden,  George  Mortal t. 

Horatio  dates.  Frederick  W.  Kiiuat inger. 
John  MoTavish,  Austin  Cuivillier,- James 
Leslie,  Hiram  Nichols,  George  Piatt,  and 
Zadhill  Thayer. 

The  conference  was  the  most  momentous, 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  ever  held  in 
Canada.  It  was  the  start  of  an  institution 
whose  influence  has  grown  and  extended 
with  each  year,  whose  preeedents  are 
the  general  principles  of  banking  practise 
in  Canada;  an  institution  which  in  time 
became  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government 
and  the  banker  of  the  other  and  younger 
banks  of  Canada;  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway. 

So  exactly  one  hundred  years  ago,  on 
November  3,  1817,  the  doors  of  the  first 
bank  in  Canada  were  thrown  open.  It 
was  a  modest  little  institution  and  quite  an 
experiment  in  its  way,  for  no  bank  had 
up  to  that  time  existed  in  the  Dominion, 
wit  1 1  the  exception  of  one  which  came  and 
went  so  quickly  in  1792  that  nothing  but 
its  name,  the  Canadian  Banking  Company, 
and  one  of  its  five-shilling  notes  was  left 
as  proof  that  it  ever  twisted. 

So  novel  was  the  idea  of  a  colonial  bank 
in  Canada  that  the  shrewd,  hard-headed 
Scotsmen  and  Englishmen  who  were  its 
first  directors  found  great  difficulty  in 
securing  a  charter  for  the  project,  and  for 
several  years  after  they  had  begun  busi- 
ness they  had  to  carry  on  their  transactions 
under  the  somewhat  doubtful  authority  of 
articles  of  association.  But  their  institu- 
tion was  organized  and  conducted  on  the 
sound  lines  governing  banking  practise 
in  their  mother  country,  and  they  had  the 
reward  of  success  from  the  very  first. 

The  immediate  cause  which  led  these 
merchants  of  Montreal  to  get  together 
at  the  post  of  John  Gray  and  decide  to 
form  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  or  the  Montreal 
Bank,  as  it  was  first  known,  was  the  lack 
of  currency  brought  about  by  the  retire- 
ment by  the  British  Government  of  the 
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Accuracy 


A  TWATER  KENT  Systems  arc  furnished  with 
/-X  a  mechanical  accuracy  comparable  with 
<•»  *-  that  of  the  finest  watch — tor  this  reason 
Atwater  Kent  Systems  run  for  years  and  untold 
thousands  of  miles  without  any  mechanical 
wear — there  are  no  brushes  to  get  fouled  with 
grease,  no  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of 
order.  The  number  of  moving  parts  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Replace  your  magneto  with  an  Atwater 
Kent  System — easily  installed  at  moderate  cost. 
There  is  a  type  system    for  every   car  made. 

Atwater  Kent  MfgAYorks 

tyliilaaclpliicu 

AsEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  TO   4939  STEN  TON  AVENUE J 


R.  Morgan  Elliott  &  Co. 

Patent  Attorneys 

WOODWARD  BUILDING 

Washington,  D.  C. 


TOLSTOY  on  SHAKESPEARE 

An  intensely  interesting  little  volume,  in  which 
Tolstoy  gives  his  candid  opinion  of  what  he  calls 
Shakespeare's   much   overrated    genius.       %\  no  net. 

Funk  o:  Wag  nails  Company,  Mew  York  City,  X   Y. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Voir 
Pacent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington.  D.  C. 


^-Complete  Adding  Machine  for  $25 


Try  It  Free  for  20  Days        62S3 

The  RAT  adds  with  speed  and  accuracy 

of  highest  priced  machine**.  Saves  errors  end  money. 

Portable  and  handy  for  uae  on  desk,  ledger,  etc.  Used 

byU.S.  Gov't,  B&ORy  ,  thousands  of  business  aodpro- 

elonelmeja.  Sen  thy  parcel  poat  for  20  day  free  trial.  Send 

*         _  _      do  money,  out  write  today,  | 

THE  RAY  CO.. 

Room  2162 

Z20  SV.  42  St..  N.Y.CitrJ 


All  About 

Inventions  and 

Discoveries 

The  fascinating  story  of  modern 
scientific  and  mechanical  achieve- 
ment, by  F.  A.  Talbot.  Describes 
the  invention  and  development  of 
many  of  the  world's  greatest 
wonders  such  as — 

The  Telephone  ;  Wireless  Telegraphy  :  The  Talking 
Machine:  The  Klectric  Light ;  Electric  Traction ;  The 
Modern  Submarine ;  Moving  Picture*;  The  Steam  Tur- 
hine  ;  Artificial  Ice ;  Bessemer  Steel  ;  The  Westinghouse 
Brake;  The  Automobile  ;  The  Flying  Machine-;  and 
many  others. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  both  fascinate  and  educate  boys 
and  girls — and  grown-ups  too. 

Large  book,  cloth  bound,  profusely  illustrated. 
Price   ti.u":    by  mail  t!.!6 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  hex*.  New  York 
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^Jor  MotHers  (RoiyR-and-clumSletif  (Boy 


AFTER  his  strenuous  play,  his 
hands  are  a  sight — of  course!  And 
as  for  his  head — well,  certainly  one  far- 
sighted  way  to  keep  that  respectable  is  to 
go  after  it  in  a  business-like  fashion  with 
"Packer's"  every  little  while. 

As  for  boy — it  is  enough  for  him  that 
he  likes  the  out-of-door  smell  of  the 
creamy,  pine-tar  lather.  He  just  knows 
his  Packer  shampoo  leaves  his  head  feel- 


ing "bully-good."     He  lets  it  go  at  that. 

But  Mother,  who  has  a  habit  of  plan- 
ning ahead,  merely  smiles  to  herself  as 
she  kneads  that  pure,  pine-tar  lather 
into  the  boy's  scalp.  She  knows  that 
these  regular  interviews  with  Packer's 
Tar  Soap  mean  healthy  and  attractive 
hair.  And  Mother  is  rather  partial  to 
grown-up  boys  with  fine  heads  of  hair! 

Send  10  cents  for  sample  half-cake. 


Write  for    our    Manual,    "The    Hair'  and    Scalp — Modern    Care    and 
Treatment,"  36  pa^es  of  practical  information.      Sent  free  on  request. 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soai',  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses  delightfully 

and  tefreshes  the  scalp-   -keeping   the   hair  soft    and  attractive.      Liberal 
sample  bottle  ]0  cents. 

THE   PACKER   MFG.    CO.,    Depc.    84A,    Si    Fulton   St.,    New    York   City 


PACKERS  TAR  SOAP 
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army  bills,  issued  to  meei  the  expen 

t f i« -  war  with  the  United  states  five  years 

previous. 

The  situation  was  oomplioated  by  the 
fact  that  the  oolony  was  ion  poor  to  afford 
a  gold  and  silver  circulating  medium  of  it-- 
own,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  British, 
French,  American,  Portuguese^  and  Span- 
ish coins  in  circulation  were  subject  to 
Frequently  varying  ratios  of  exchan 

John  Gray  was  chosen  the  lirst  preeidenl 
of  the  institution,  and  the  twelve  pioneers 
who  attended  the  meeting  were  named  as 
directors.    They,  hired  an  old  residence  in 

Montreal  and  with  seven  employees  threw 
open  the  doors  of  the  new  financial  \en- 

tllle.         PurS     and     lumber     were     the     chief 

products  of  the  country  then,  agriculture 
not  yet  having  received  serious  consider- 
ation, and  the  bank  was  prosperous  from 
the  start.  Here  are  some  interesting 
comparative  BgUtf 

The  bank's  articles  of  association  pro- 
vided for  a  capita]  stock  not  exceeding 
£250,000  currency,  divided  into  :..<MH) 
>hares  of  Cod  each.  The  directors  were 
elected  when  L'o.OIX)  had  been  paid  in. 
and  business  started  when  £25,000  had 
been  paid  in. 

To-day  the  bank's  reserve  fund  amounts 
to  no  less  than  SIti.tXMUlOO.  while  its 
authorized  capital  is  $25,000,000.  The 
public  deposits,  at  the  last  report,  were 
$.■$24,000,000,  and  its  proportion  of  liquid 
ts  to  liabilities  is  7<i  »>er  cent.  The 
liank  now  lias  branches  in  every  part  of 
the  Dominion  and  important  branches  in 
the  United  States  and  in  London. 

But  a  few  months  after  the  start  a  site 
for  the  construction  of  a  building  of  its 
own  was  purchased  by  the  bank  on  the 
historic  Place  d'Armes,  and  on  this  square, 
on  a  site  adjoining  the  original  one,  the 
main  office  exists  to  this  day,  looking  out 
on  the  building  of  historic  associations 
whose  foundation  dates  back  to  the 
founding  of  the  city  itself. 

In  the  second  year  of  its  existence  the 
bank  was  given  the  right  of  supplying  the 
Government  with  such  funds  as  might  be 
needed,  and  this  close-working  connection 
with  the  Government  of  the  country 
has  been  maintained  ever  since,  culminat- 
ing in  1892  in  the  bank  being  formally 
appointed  fiscal  agent  in  London  for  the 
Dominion  Government  of  Canada,  a  po- 
sition which  has  enabled  it  to  be  of  great 
assistance  in  working  out  the  policies  of 
the  Government,  especially  during  the 
present  war. 

Gradually  and  firmly  the  bank  worked 
its  resources  into  the  development  of  the 
country.  It  turned  its  attention  early 
to  aiding  in  the  upbuilding  of  trans- 
portation services.  One  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  its  aid  was  in  helping  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  when  its  affairs  had 
reached  a  crisis.  In  the  opening  up  of  the 
West  that  followed  the  bank  played  a  large 
part,  establishing  branches  in  Western 
cities  immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
the  line.  To-day  it  has  branches  in  every 
province  of  Canada  and  in  Newfoundland. 

The  bank's  officers,  in  the  hundred 
years  of  its  life,  have  been  a  notable 
array  of  leading  figures  in  the  business 
world  of  Canada  from  the  time  of  John 
Gray  down  to  Sir  Vincent  Meredith,  Bart., 
the  present  president,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Williams-Taylor,  the  general  manager. 
Both  have  been  employed  by_  the  bank 
from  their  early  youth. 

Among  the  notable  figures  in  its  history 


wen-  John  Moison,  one  ..f  the  historic 
pioneers  of  steamboat  navigation;  Peter 
McGill,  who  was  the  bank's  president  for 
twenty-six  years,  during  which  it  pa 
through  three  great  commercial  and  finan- 
cial crises  and  em<  rged  stronger  than  before; 
I'!.  II.  Kin^,  who  was  manager  during  the 
<  'i\  i  1    \N ■  p     Stephen,    now    Lord 

Mount  Stephen;  \[.  B.  Angus;  Donald 
Smith,     afterward     Lord     St  rat  heoiia.     who 

remained    the    president    down    to   recent 

rs,    when    his    duties    a-    High    Com- 
missioner for  Canada  in  London  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  the  office;    Sii    : 
Druminond,  and  Sir  Edward  Clouston. 

As  agents  of  the  Dominion  Government 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  been  able  to 
render  notable  service  to  the  Government 
during  the  present  war.  By  calling  in 
large  amounts  of  specie  which  it  had  in- 
vested abroad,  and  which  was  available 
at  short  notice,  it  steadied  the  financial 
situation  in  Canada  at  a  time  when  great 
fears  were  entertained,  and  it  thus  con- 
tributed largely  to  enabling  the  country  to 
tide  over  the  period  of  depression  which 

supervened  lietvveeii  the  outbreak  of  t  he 
war  and  the  reorganization  of  the  indus- 
trial and  economic  life  of  the  Dominion. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  of  the 
hank's  staff  have  donned  khaki.  Sixty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  those  of  military  age 
have  enlisted.  Of  these  ol  ha  v  e  been  killed 
and  107  have  been  wounded,  are  missing, 
or  are  prisoners  of  war. 


A    $50,000    A    YEAR    BUSINESS    WITH 
SCARCELY  A  LEG  TO  STAND  ON 


Y  A  TOULD  you  lose  both  your  legs  for  an 
*  »  income  of  $50,000  a  year?  Probably 
not.  But  if  you  should  lose  both  jour 
legs,  do  you  think  that  you  could  estab- 
lish a  business  that  would  net  you  that 
amount  and  more?  Probably  not  again, 
for  Harry  J.  Morris,  of  Kansas  City,  seems 
to  have  a  monopoly  on  the  commercial 
specialty  that  is  at  all  likely  to  bring  such 
an  income  to  a  legless  man. 

When  Morris  lost  his  right  leg  he  just 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  go 
peg-legging  through  life  with  a  grouch. 
And  to-day — notwithstanding  the  left  leg 
soon  followed  the  right — he  is  walking 
around  on  two  perfectly  good  legs  that  he 
made  himself.  He  has  also  enabled  other 
legless  men  to  walk,  besides  building  up  a 
business  that  is  worth  more  than  fifty 
thousand  a  year,  even  if  it  has  "  scarce! v  a 
leg  to  stand  on,"  for  the  three  partners 
can  only  muster  two  sound,  natural  legs 
between  them.  Here  is  the  story  as  The 
American  Mazazine  tells  it: 

One  slippery  morning,  fourteen  years 
ago,  in  the  railroad  yards  at  Wichita, 
Kansas,  where  Morris  was  working  as  a 
brakeman,  a  brake  failed  to  work,  and 
before  he  knew  it  the  young  railroader  was 
under  the  wheels.  When  he  awoke  from 
the  anesthetic  in  the  hospital,  his  right 
leg  was  off  six  inches  below  the  hip. 

"Well,     it     might     have     been     wot- 
reasoned  Morris  in  his  optimistic  way. 

With  a  little  money  he  had  saved  he 
got  an  artificial  leg.  It  didn't  suit  him: 
it  was  too  stiff  and  clumsy.  He  tried 
another  .without  better  results.  Still 
Morris  didn't  despair.  He  set  about 
making  a  leg  that  did  suit,  one  with  a 
movable  knee-joint,  which  allowed  him  to 


DIRECT 


^  DIAMONDS 

FROM    JASON   WE1LER  &  SONS, 

til    BoitOD,    Nl  "'     VlIM  flii'l 

laadlag  JiminniJ  Imporfn 

J.1...M    VArilrr   & 
Son*  of  Boil  on 

mail 

wuli  importing    price*!     Here  are 

■  I  diamond  off.  •  ur.  .  i    to  you    by  mail 

w  1 1 


1  carat,  $95.00 

'■srat    ilia- 


All  Platinum 

Diamond  Ring 

SIOU    UU 

■  t  mil 
plalin 


A  Jrw  Wright*  and  pried 
oj  other  diamond  rings 


■M  carat.   $65.00 

■llB- 

i i'l  of   (real  bi  illiaarj  **"' 

mea'stooth  letting     Hi  Di 
fuii'inl  oalass toll  i        $f\C? 
satiifi^d      Oui  pi  li       .     V"3 

If  desired,  rinft-.  will   I 
to  your  bank  or  any  Express 
(Jo.  with  privilege oi  examina- 
tion. Our  diamond  guarantee 
for  full  value  for  all  time  ko'- 
with  every  puxchaae. 

WRITE  TODAY 
1-OR  THIS  W 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG   ON 
HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS 


This  lunik  is  beautifully  Ulm 

trat-Ml         Tell;  bow  ' 

select  and    buy    diamonds. 

Tells    how    the?    in  . 

and  market  diaiiKPii 

book   shows  weight 

and  prices  if  10  to  llo.WKi) . 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
yoo  FREE  on  receipt  of 
your  name  and  address. 


carat    ■    . 

J  19.00 

.irat     .     . 

32.00 

,'  i  carat     . 

43.00 

1        carat* 

139.00 

2  carats     .     . 

189.00 

3  carats     .     . 

512.00 

Money    refunded  if 

not  entirely  j 

atigfied 

ig^Write  foi  Free  128-page  Catalog  of  Jewelry. 
Watches  and  Stiver.  A  splendid  guide  for 
the   Wedding   and    Graduation    (iift    Buyer. 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

347    Washington    Street,     Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam  and  Paris 


LONG  life  r,*r .? 

Brief,    simple,    practical    rules    for   everyday    lire.     By 
Dr.  Kintzing.     l'.'mo.  cloth.    Sl.OOncf  -  by  mail. 
FUNK  *  Wf,GHALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 

NewPIPE 

INVENTION 


Here  i*  a  new  pipe — built  on  .1  m  \v  prim  i 
pie.  No  sorkv  heel  because  tJsere  is  no 
heel.  No  dirty  wells,  pans,  cam 
because  NO  disgusting  juicas  are 
foi  mad  in  this  pipe.  Tobacco  always 
burns  free,  dry  .md  cool. 

Donnelly 
UNDERFEED    PIPE 

has 


Our 
Offer 


straitfht    uiwn    cyli 
cleaning.     N 

nfrsorfurvi 

the  bottom-no  fin* 


II    f.-r  a 
■ 
feed  Pipe.  SinoLr? 

.. 
Hi'  i. 111.      Kflnrn  it 
OH  Dt>) 

Ktj 

residue  of  moiiturt? 
in  bottom. 


NOW 


Dealers: 

Write  for  proposi- 
tion on  greatest   . 
invented    in    25    >cur- 


Made    of 
guara 

Krt?nrhHriar. 
20.000.. 
in  use.  Stop 
having  pip<* 
ret-Tfts.  Mail 
'herk  or  Jul- 
larbitlNuW  . 
Addi  H 

JAMES  A.  DONNELLY 
Suite  1210 
9  Murray  Street,  New  York 


i 


Postage 
Paid  or.J 
Insurcd 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

was  one  of  the  first  men  to  srnoke  a 
pipe  in  England.  You  perhaps  re- 
member the  story.  How  his  faithful 
valet  thought  he  was  a-fire  and  how 
he  tried  to  put  out  the  flames  by 
throwing  on  a  mug  of  ale. 

It  is  quite  different  today.   You  see 

a  man  smoking  a  Wellington 

and  somehow  you  envy  him 

the  sheer  joy  of  it.     Calm, 

W^    **$      cozy  and  contented   he  looks — the 

^s^**1**^   original  portrait  of  happiness! 

Nowadays,  a  pipe  is  as  much  a  part  of  a  man's  equipment  as  his 
watch  or  knife  or  the  inevitable  black  notebook.  . 

weHinatbiv 

THE     UNIVERSAL     PIPE 

will    not  wheeze  or  bubble.     The  "well" 
catches    the  moisture.     The  Wellington    is 
made  of  genuine  French  briar,  seasoned  by 
our  own  special  process.    It  breaks-in  sweet 
and  mellow.      The  bowl  is  guaranteed 
against  cracking  or  burning  through.  Any 
tobacco  tastes  better  in  a  Wellington. 


ALL 

GOOD 

DEALERS 


The  W.  D.  C.  triangle  trade -mark 
has  been  the  sign  of  supreme  pipe 
value  for  more  than  50  years.  It  is 
on  pipes  of  every  style  and  size — each 
grade  the  highest  possible  quality  at 
the  price.     See  that  it  is  on  yours. 

WM.  DEMUTH  &  CO. 

New  York 
World's  Largest  Pipe  Manufacturers 


W8RELESS   TELECRAPHV 

<xd  How  |Q  Make  the  Apparatus,  a  bandy  manual  for  the 
iimateur  or  the  expert.  Shows  how  to  make,  ere*r  and  con- 
trol every  part  of  a  small  working  wireless  plant.  Cloth  illus- 
trated with  helpful  diayranut,  by  mail,  56  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnall*  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


How   To  Prevent 
Human  Misfits 
in  Business 


en  Mid  wo* 

men    v\  h      want 
know    what 
rkthej  are  bestfitted  ''»'" 
and  for  al  1    interested  in 
teaching  or  practisl  ■ 
cational   gu  id*  nee  ,  Lite 
aplete  and  practical  booh  on  this  subject  is 
HOW  TO  CHOOSE    THE  RIGHT  VOCATION 
>.v  tl.e  expert  Vocational  Counselor   Holmes  W.  Merton.     Ex- 
plains lu.u  t"  analyse  an  individual'  s  abilities  and  inclinations 
Sbd  direct  him  into  the  work  which  offers  the  best  prospects  of 
success  and  satisfaction,  and  how  to  develop  and  bring 
greatest  powers.      Describes  the  requ  iremeute  of  mod  distinct 
occupations.     C.L.  Jacobs,  Director  of  Industrial  Education  and 
Vocational  Guidance.  D^\*t.  of  Education,  San  Francia 

"This  book  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  market  tor  beginners  in  the 
field  of  Vocational  Counseling,  as  well  as  for  independent  study  by 
mature   persons   who  are  interested  in 

yarding  their  own  vocational  prospects 


coming'  to  conclusions  re- 
Hundreds  of  Teachers  an 

well  i.3  social  workers  are    to-day  desperately  in  need  of  just  some 
such  hook  as  Merton's. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62 
I  L>h  A,  \>AtiNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ay«.,  New  Vork 


k 


HAVE  YOU 
LAME  FEET? 


f  "Two  feet"  of  trouble  will  de- 

stroy a  mile  of  comfort. 

There  is  a  way  to  have  comfortable  feet  and 
weal  a  smaller,  more  snugly  fitting  shoe. 

If  you  refuse  ready-made  eyeglasses,  why 
wear  heavy,  ready-made  arch  supports? 

Call  or  send  for  Bookie    J . 

WILBOR  LABORATORY 

Correction  of  the  Feet 

Massage  X-Ray 

Suite  3834  Grand  Central  Terminal 

Telephone — Murray  Hill  538 

Take  elevator  at  Track  23 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  Junes  C.  Fernald,  L.H.U. 
A  handy  hook  for  office  or  home  which  answers  simply  and 
practically  all  puzzling  grammar  questions.  By  mail.  Sj  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


$  *2  00  Down  and  $3  a  Month 

1L*W=:  'Brings  You  Either 

Rex  Visible  Typewriter  -  or  -American  Adding  Machine 


So  efficient— used  by  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  U.  S.  Steel  Co.,  etc.  #  Adds 
to  a  million;  subtracts,  divides, 
multiplies.  Keyboard  insures 
greater  accuracy  than  any 
other  known. 
Both   machines   brand   new   and    guaranteed   by  the 

American  Can  Co.    Write  at  once!    Send  for  our  free  book. 

State  whether  interested  in  typewriter   or   adder* — or  both. 
Typewriter  and  Adding  Machine  Division 

AMERICAN    CAN   CO.,  K  2403    Monroe    Bldg.,  Chicago 


An  improved  typewriter 
;it  a  remarkably  low  price. 
Strongest    made.       Extra 

wide  carriage.    The  only 

typewriter  with  the  Shock 
Absorber 


walk  nearly  ai  well  as  before  tl  lent. 

He  had  the  lenee-joini  patented.    Then  the 

court    awarded    him    two    thousand    dollars 

for  i  he  loss  of  Ins  teg. 

The  Former  railroader  decided  Into 

the  artificial  -  leg  business.  His  capital 
wasn't  enough,  however,  for  the  two 
thousand  dollars  was  wiped  oul  bj  debts, 
and  Mr.  Morris  was  forced  to  look  else- 
where for  capital  to  start  his  enterprise 
ll«  Bought  out  a  friend,  J.  A.  Cowlyn,  who, 
li.\  the  way,  had  also  lost  a  l<i^.  Cowlyn 
had    business   ability,  but    no    monej 

her  they  Bet  oul  to  find  somebodj  to 
finance    the    business.      J.    A.    Wilder 
who  had  lost   both  his  legs— was  the  man 
i  hey  got. 

At  that  time  it  might  well  have  been 
called  "a  business  without  legs  to  stand 
on,"  for  among  them  the  three  partners 
had  just   two  real  good  legs.     Ii    was  in 

that    way    that     Morris    and    his    company 

got  their  start. 

It  was  slow  sledding  for  a  while,  but  in 
1912  orders  began  coming  in  fast,  and  fat 
profits  resulted.  Jn  the  meantime,  Morris 
had  patented  a  movable  ankle.  Then  came 
the  European  War  and  an  amount  of  busi- 
ness never  dreamed  of  by  the  partners. 

The  partners  made  it  a  rule  not  to  em- 
ploy any  one  who  had  not  lost  either  on:-  or 
both  legs,  and  to-day,  with  nearly  twenty 
employees,  the  rule  is  faithfully  followed. 
Even  the  young  lady  stenographers  are 
users  of  the  firm's  "product,"  for  Morris 
explains: 

"It  has  been  hard  sometimes  to  get  one- 
legged  mechanics  and  other  expert  workers, 
but   somehow  we  always  manage." 

Even  the  traveling  salesmen,  four  of 
them,  •"carry"  their  "samples."  And  one 
of  the  drummers  carries  two,  for  he  lost 
both  his  legs  several  years  ago  in  a  railroad 
accident. 

Orders  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  a  school  is  held  either  by  correspon- 
dence or  at  the  company's  offices,  to  teach 
persons  to  walk  on  their  artificial  legs. 
Some  two  hundred  thousand  persons  have 
bean  "put  on  their  feet"  by  the  company. 

But  back  to  the  affairs  of  Morris,  who. 
it  seems,  is  over  pursued  by  the  brand  of 
fate  that  first  became  his  lot  fourteen  years 
ago. 

On  the  morning  of  January  IS.  1916, 
while  attempting  to  board  a  street-ear 
near  his  home,  Morris  was  thrown  off  by 
the  sudden  start  of  the  tram.  Down  under 
the  wheels  of  the  trailer  he  went,  and  that 
time,  when  he  woke  up  in  the  hospital,  his 
It  It  leg  was  off  a  few  inches  below  the  hip. 

"Wall,  it  might  have  been  worse," 
again  reasoned  Morris  uncomplainingly,  as 
he  had  measurements  made  for  one  of  his 
own  patented  legs. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
eliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  ami  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  Thk 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
vour  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  ot 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
Vour  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers. 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A    Bovine    Hoarder.      "  1 1    doesn't 
right,"  said  i  hr  man  with  worn-tun  shoes. 

What   doesn't  si-ein  righl  '.'  ' 

Thai  a  mere  cow  can  afford  to  wear 

all  that   leather."       Washington  Slur. 


I  I  ECK       "   I    Blip] 

wife   have   the   last 


A  Welcome  Word. 
you   always  let    your 

word." 

Peck     "  Fea,  and   I'm  tickled  to  deatl 
w  hen  she  «:ets  to  it."      Boston  Transcript. 


Shakespeare  Up  to  Date.  An  American 
lady  at  Stratford-on-Avon  showed  even 
more  than  the  usual  American  fervor 
for   everything    Shakespearian   she    came 

across.      She    had   not    recovered    when   she 

reached  the  railway-station,  tor  she  re- 
marked to  a  friend  as  they  walked  on  the 
platform: 

'  To  t  h ink  that  it  was  from  this  very  plat- 
form t  he  immortal  bard  won  Id  depart  w  hen- 
ex  er  he  journeyed  t<>  town'"    -Tit-Bits. 

V  Canny  Scot.  -Sandy  and  John  wire 
sitting  in  a  car  when  a  pretty  girl  gol  in 
and  smiled  at  the  former.  lie  raised  his 
hat. 

'  Do  you  know  her'.'"  asked  the  En- 
glishman. 

"<)h.  yes,  very  weel."  the  Scot  replied. 

'  \\  ell,  shall  we  ";<>  and  sit  over  beside 
her.    and    then    you    can    introduce    me? 
asked  his  companion. 

'Wait  a  bit,"  returned  the  canny 
Scot.  "  She  hasiia  paid  her  fare  yet." — 
Pittsburg  Chronicle-Ti  U  graph. 


"  Always  the  Truth.*'— Sal  vat  ore  Cirig- 

liano,  the  distinguished  newspaper  mer- 
chant of  the  Park  How  Building,  went  to 
Woodstock,   Md.,   last    week   to   see   the 

ordination  of  his  brother  Dominioo  as  a 
Jesuit  priest.  He  took  his  little  boy  with 
him.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the 
child  proceeded  with  the  others  to  kiss  (ho 
ring  <>f  <  'ardinal  <  libbons. 

"  What  is  your  name'.'  "  inquired  his 
Eminence. 

"  Antonio  Cirigliano,  sir." 

"  All,  the  nephew  of  Father  Dominica 
Anil  how  old  are  you?  "  pursued  the 
( 'ardinal. 

"  I  was  four  and  a  half  on  the  train 
coming  here,"  said  Antonio,  "  but  I'm 
really  six." 

"  Always  the  truth,"  said  the  Cardinal, 
his  eyes  twinkling.  "  Always  the  truth  !  " 
— Xcw  York  Sun. 


Overheard  in  Boston. — The  cyclist  was  a 
stranger  in  Boston's  streets.  That  was 
evident  from  the  cautious  manner  in 
which  he  picked  his  way  through  the  half- 
empty  thoroughfare.  It  was  evening.  The 
penny-a-liner  approached. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  your  beacon  has 
ceased  its  functions." 

"  Sir?  "  gasped  the  cyclist,  dismounting 
from  his  machine. 

"  Your  illuminator,  1  say,  is  shrouded 
in  unmitigated  oblivion." 

"  Really  !     But  I  don't  quite—" 

"  The  effulgence  of  your  irradiator  has 
evanesced." 

"  My  dear  fellow.  I—  " 

"  The  transversal  ether  oscillations  in 
your  incandenser  have  been  discontinued. " 

Just  then  an  unsophisticated  little  news- 
boy shouted  from  across  the  street: 

"  Hey.  mister,  yer  lamp's  out  !  "— 
Pilttbitrg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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Hear  the  Call  of  the  Great  Outdoors 

Let  it  bring  you  back  to  normal;  quiet  and  soothe  your  nerves;  restore  your  physical 
energy  and  your  splendid  efficiency  for  the  work  that  is  before  you.  We  who  arc- 
hack  of  the   firing  line  arcunder  a  big  strain;   we  an-  wo;  king  and  thinkirg  as  never  before  ;   we 

are  crowding   the   hum  irhine.      It   we  crowd    too   hard   without   re-t,  under  we   will  go — 

wrecks.    Tin's  year  ol  all  v  ears  is  the'  time  to  play-  for  a  month 

u-   ■»  — ov  two     outdoors     to  indulge  in  re-ct 'ration ,  away  from  the 

crowded  city     Find  a  beautiful,  restful  spot  and  put  up  one  «,f  our 

M  &  M  GOLD  BOND  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

Not  a  Nail  to  Drive      Not  a  Board  to   Cut 

md  ready-built.     A   few    section*    instead  of  hundreds  of 
pieces.     All  carpenter  work   done — cverv  hoard  cut— every 
nail  driven.     Sections  are  complete,  ready  to  set  in  place.      \ 
couple  of  laborers  can  erect  one  of  our  three-room  cottacr". 
complete  in  a  day  or  two.      No  high-priced  carpenters — no 
contractors — no  superintendent.      Just  a  wrench 
and  a   screw  driver.      All   holts,  screv\sand  hard- 
ware sent  careful  I)  boxed.      Windows  and  d< 
including  locks,    knobs,    kevs,  fasteners,  etc.,  arc 
hung  in  place  where  they  belong. 

Von  pay  us  the  total  price  and  it's  cheaper  than  y- 
build  in  the  old  way.  aril  weeks  i|iii<  ker.  No  extra 
you     get    '"»c    house.      Right     here    is    the    big    ilitr 

between  ready-CUT  and  ready-BUILT. 

We  make  Portable  Bungalows  and  Cottages ;  One  to 
Seven  Rooms  ;  Portable  Garages,  large  and  small  ; 
Portable  Chapels  and  Schools;  Portable  Stores  and 
Photograph  Galleries;  Portable  Play  Houses  and 
Hunters'  Cabins. 

M  &  M  PORTABLE  BUILDINGS  ARE  THE  ORIGINAL 

Mcrshon  S;  Morley  originated  the  M  &  M  Tort. .hie  Build- 
ing nearly  25  years  age.    Thousands  in  use.     M 
now    standing   and    in    n- 

Tluit  means  quality.    Built  of  best  material  throiiuli- 
•uil.       Permanent    as    house-    built     the    old 
\\  thstand  wind  and  storm.      Habitable    summer 
and  winter. 

SEND  FOR  BEAUTIFUL  64- PAGE  COLORED  CATALOG 
Nearly  a  hundred  illustrations.  Full  of  beautiful 
<li  -'Kii-  including  floor  plans,  description,  instruc- 
tions how  to  erect,  and  many.helpful  suggestions. 
Not  tor  common  distribution.  Sent  for  18  cents  in 
.•imps.  Houses  in  Stock,  ready  for  imme- 
diate shipment!  Write  today.  It's  .1  good  thing  to 
ahead,  and  spring  is  here. 

THE  MERSHON  &  MORLEY  COMPANY 

303  Main  Street  Saginaw.  Mich. 
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hie  of  our  popular  school  houses' 


'Ill 


I  lie    llltltli\     I'l^f^l    fin      nun  n    ■>". 


The  early  boyhood  days 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  were 
spent  in  hard  work"  with 
long  hours.  Besides  peg- 
ging  shoes  all  day  he  was 
obliged  to  gather  and  cut 
up  wood  for  the  fires, 
milk  the  cow  and  take 
care  of  the  horse,  work- 
ing early  mornings  and 
until  after  dark  at  night 
by  the  light  of  a  smoky 
whale  oil  lamp. 


Copyright. W  L  Douglas  Shoe  Co 


WL  DOUGLAS 

"THE  SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  " 

$3  $3  50  $4  $4.50  $5  $0  $7  &  $g 

W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  every  pair  of  shoes 
before  they  leave  the  factory. 
The  value  is  guaranteed  and 
the  wearer  protected  against 
high  prices  for  inferior  shoes. 
You  can  save  money  by  wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas  shoes.  The 
best  known  shoes  in  the  world 

The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas 
product  is  guaranteed  by 
more  than  40  years  experi- 
ence in  making  fine  shoes. 
The  smart  styles  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  cen- 
tres of  America.  They  are 
made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,    Mass., 

by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  thedi-' 
rection  and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest   determination  to  make   the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

The  retail  prices  are   the  same  everywhere.     They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New 
York.    They  are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

CAUTION— liefore  yon  buy  be  sure  W.  i.  Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  p-rice  (*  starnjied  on  the 
bottom  and.  the  inside  top  faring.  This  is  your 
only  protection  against  high  prices  for  inferior 
shoes.    BEWARE  OF  ERA  UD. 

Sold  by  over  9000  shoe  dealer*  and  105  W.  L.  Dougla. 
stores.  If  not  convenient  to  call  at  W.  L.  Douglas  store,  ask 
your  local  dealer  for  them.  Take  no  other  make.  Write  for 
booklet,  showing  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 

President 
W.   I,.  DOUGLAS    SHOE   CO. 

161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


BOYS  SHOES 
Best  in  the  World 
S3    $2.50    $2 
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DDISON'S    ESSAYS 

Selected.    With  Portrait.    Cloth,  76  cents. 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


The  Boy's  Life  of  Christ 

The  story  of  Jesus,  his  boyhood  and  his  ministry,  told  in 
simple  yet  vivid  language  that  will  hold  and  interest 
every  boy.     i2mo,  doth,  illustrated;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Irishmen  and  Students  of  Irish  History: 

Here  is  a  book  that  must  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  great 
wealth  of  material  now  being  put  forth  in  connection  with  the  new 
Irish  literary  movement.  It  will  enable  any  one  who  knows  English 
to    translate    almost    any    expression    into    its    Gaelic    equivalent.      It    is 

Lane's  Larger  English-Irish  Dictionary 

A  storehouse  of  learning  and  a  unique  repository  of  the  language  of  the  Irish 
race,  in  compiling  which  the  author  made  over  half  a  million  notes  in  his  ex- 
haustive travels  through  the  Irish-speaking  districts  before  work  on  the  actual 
text  was  begun.      Including  original  words,  phrases,  and   proverbs,  it  contains 

A  Vocabulary  of   100,000  Terms 


It  was  Prepared  Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Emi- 
nence. Caidinal  Farley;  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Logue  ;  The  Archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Philadel- 
phia :  The  Bishops  or  Raphoe,  Cloyne,  Kildare, 
Meath.  Ardagh,  Kerry,  Cork,  Limerick,  Mobile, 
Helena,  Los  Angeles,  and  Indianapolis  ;  The  Lord 
Abbot  of  Mount  Melleray,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  and 
other  Scholars. 

FUNK     &     WAGNALLS     COMPANY, 


It  Should   Be  in  Every 

Public  and  Many  Private  Libraries 

Gaelic  Society's  Library  or  Reference 

Irish  Scholar's  Home 

University  and  College  Library 

Student  of  Gaelic's  Hands 
A    large    book    of    1 777  pages,   bound    in   Green 
Cloth,  with  Cold  Lettering.    $7.50  Postpaid.    Edi- 
tion Limited.     Orders  Filled  As  Received. 

354     Fourth     Avenue,      NEW     YORK 


<  all  Again.-  Hk— "It  would  be  ;t 
mighty  "lull  world  for  you  girl-  if  all  the 
men  Bhould  Buddenlj  leave  it." 

Sin  nli.     ....     should    —till    have    you 

college  boyi  left." — Bontnn  Transcript. 


Perfectly    Satisfactory.-   Mayor    Mitehel 
of  New  York  was  fcaJlritig  at  ;i  dinner  aboul 

office-seekers. 

\  good  man  bad  in-i  died,"  be  aid, 
"and  with  unseemly  baste  an  office- 
seeker  same  after  In-  job. 

'Yes,    air,    tho   the   dead    man    hadn't 
been  buried,  yel  this  office-seeker  fame  to 

m.    and  said,  breal  hlessly : 

'  Mr.  Mayor,  do  you  Bee  any  objection 
to  my  being  put  in  poor  Tom  Smith's 
place?' 

'  Why,    no.'   said   I.      '  Why.   no,    I    sec 
no  objection,  it  the  undertaker  doesn't.1 
—  Washington  Star. 


A  Quiet  Come-back. —  He  was  fond  of 
playing  jokes  on  his  wife,  and  this  time 
lie  thought  he  had  a  winner. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  as  they  sat  at 
supper,  "  1  just  heard  such  a  sad  story  of  a 
young  girl  to-day.  They  thought  she  was 
going  blind,  and  so  a  surgeon  operated  on 
her  and  found — " 

'  Fes,"  gasped  the  wife  breathlessly. 

'  That  she'd  got  a  young  man  in  her 
eye  !  "  ended  the  husband  with  a  chuckle. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Then 
the  lady  remarked  slowly: 

"  Well,  it  would  all  depend  on  what 
sort  of  a  man  it  was.  Some  of  them  she 
could  have  seen  through  easily  enough." — 
I'itlsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Discriminating  Kindness. — The  Red- 
Cross  idea  that  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  breed  white  mice  in  order 
that  they  might  be  handed  over  to  doctors 
for  the  purpose  of  medical  research,  and 
which  recommended  these  white  mice, 
particularly,  on  the  grounds  that  they  so 
endeared  themselves  to  the  children,  can 
only  be  paralleled  by  a  story  General 
Baden-Powell  once  told  at  a  Boy  Scout 
meeting.  There  was  a  boy,  he  related, 
who  went  to  bed  one  night  without  having 
done  his  "  kind  act."  Just  as  he  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  rather  miserable  about  it, 
he  heard  a  mouse  in  a  trap  in  the  room. 

"  What  do  you  think  he  did?  "  asked 
the  General,  and  the  audience  promptly 
replied: 

"  Let  it  out." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  General;  "  he 
hadn't  done  his  kind  act:  he  thought  of 
the  cat." — Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Sounds  AH  Right  in  Spring. — When  it's 
nice  and  cold  and  snappy;  when  the  world 
is  bright  and  happy;  when  you're  drinking 
in  the  ozone  with  a  pair  of  grateful  lungs; 
when  the  wintry  winds  go  zipping  and  the 
rusted  leaves  are  skipping,  could  the 
simple  joy  of  living  be  the  theme  of  slug- 
gard tongues? 

Oh !  the  song  that's  in  the  breezes  ! 
How  it  flirts  with  us  and  teases  !  How  it 
drags  us  from  the  workaday  to  wander 
in  the  wood  !  How  it  comes  to  us  and 
preaches,  and  takes  hold  of  us  and  leaches, 
just  in  living,  laughing,  loving,  to  be 
satisfied  and  good  ! 

Blow,  ye  tempests  from  the  region  of  t  he 
Ice  King  and  his  legion!  Open  up  (tie 
smothered  chambers  of  the  dullard's 
sluggish  heart !  Blow  new  life  into  our 
being,  blow  new  visions  to  our  seeing,  for 
there's  love  and  life  and  laughter  when 
the  winds  of  winter  start ! — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE   WAB 


OPERATIONS    1  \    ami  Hh    \ 

Mkrafa  I •'..  Dr.  Walter  T.  Soheele,  in- 
dicted in  .\<w  York  in  1916  for  placing 
bombs  on  Allied  si i i | >-  in  New  York 
Harbor,  is  arrested  in  Cuba  and  * i « - 
ported  from  Havana  in  the  custod;  of 
American  detect  i\  es. 

Fifty-four  Russians,  composing  the  crew 
of  the  Russian  steamer  Omsk,  Iving  at 
Norfolk.  Va.,  attempt  to  seize  the 
vessel  in  order  to  divert  ber  cargo  of 
cotton  from  England  to  Russia.  They 
are  subdued  by  the  police  and  locked  up. 

March  1  I.  President  Wilson  calls  on 
boys  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over,  not 
permanently  employed,  to  enroll  in  the 
United  state-  Boys'  Working  Reserve 

to  work  on  farms  and  to  increase  the 
food-suppy  of  the  country. 

To   guard    against    labor    shortage    and 

strikes   on    the   water-fronts   the   United 
state-  i-  forming  a   regiment  of  Bteve- 
dores    for    emergency    service    around 
New  York  Harbor. 
The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  the  larg 

ill    the     history    of    the     I'nitcd.    State-. 

carrying  aboul  11,325,000,000,  is  re- 
ported by  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee.  To  speed  up  [7-boal  chas- 
ers,   $100,000,000     i-     recommended. 

Naval  aviation  will  receive  $188,000,- 
000,  and  the  cosl  of  a  mammoth  naval 
dry-dock  at  Charleston.  S.  <  '..  is 
estimated  at  $4,000,000.  The  en- 
listed personnel  of  t  ho  Navy  is  in- 
creased from  150,000  to  228,000,  and 
the  Marine  ( !orps  from  30,000  to  50,000. 
A  Washington  dispatch  state-  that  the 
I'nited  States  and  its  allies  have  de- 
cided to  seize  1,000,000  tons  of  Dutch 
shipping  unle-s  Holland  agrees  to 
turn  this  tonnage  over  under  terms  of 
an  agreement    which   is  now  before  the 

Government  at  The  Hague. 

Dudley  R.  Kennedy,  manager  of  the 
Employment  and  Welfare  Department 
of  the  lToL'  Island  Ship-buildmg  Yards 
near  Philadelphia  tell-  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  dis- 
covery within  the  past  month  of  quan- 
tities of  dynamite  hidden  or  buried 
around  the  yard.  The  total  amount 
unearthed  was  245  pounds. 

Ten   Russian  sailors  on  the  Russian  ship 
Tovla   at    Seattle.    Wash.,    are   am 
for  refusing  to  obey  orders,   insisting 
that  the  officers  treat  them  as  equals. 

A  dispatch  from  Houston.  Texas,  an- 
nounces that  Lieutenants  Marmaduke 
Karl,  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and  Nile 
Gelwick,  of  Findlay,  O..  are  killed  on 
tin-  flying-field  at  Ellington,  by  the 
fall  of  their  machines.  Civilian  In- 
structor Kaiser  is  seriously  injured. 

The    world's    largest    concrete    ship    is 

launched  at.  a  Pacific  port.  It  is 
announced  that  work  will  begin  at  once 
on  the  construction  of  ."it  similar  ves  els. 

March   16.— Rumors  that  the  I'nited  S: 
is   giving   any    consideration    to    peace 
suggestions  which  have  been  circulated 
are  emphatically  denied  in  Washington. 

March  17. — Washington  reports  state  that 
American  troops  are  being  sent  to 
France  faster  than  at  any  previous 
time  since  the  war  began.  Actual 
numbers  are  not  given,  but  it  is  per- 
mitted to  state  that  Secretary  Baker's 
promise  of  half  a  million  men  in  Europe 
early  this  year  is  being  fulfilled. 
An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states  that  in 
discussing  the  Allies'  action  regarding 
Dutch  shipping  German  newspapers 
declare  it  will  be  followed  by  intensifica- 
tion of  submarine  warfare.  The  Yos- 
sische  Zeitung  terms  the  steps  taken  by 
tile  Allies  a  •"monstrous  act  of  violence." 

March  IS. — Dispatches  from  Washington 


Multiplies  Man's  Power 


EVERY  man     mechanic  <>r  amateur     who  appre<  iates  clever  tools  will  u 
to   own    "YANKEE"    Ratchet     Hand    Dull     No.     1530,    above    illustrated. 
The  smallest  member  of  the  family  of   "Yankee"   H.md  and   Breast 
Drills;   and  especially   adapted  for   convenience  in  drilling  in  tight  quarters. 

Onlv  1|1'j  inches  long,  weighs  1't  pounds,  yet,  like  its  big  brothers,  lias 
all  five  "YANKEE"  Ratchet  adjustments.  First,  Plain  Drill;  second,  I  .eft-hand 
Ratchet;  third,  Right-hand  Ratchet;  fourth,  Double Ratchi 
fifth,  Gears  Locked.  Change  of  Ratchet  Movement  is  made 
at  a  finger-touch,  and  without  removing  drill  from  the  work. 

In  the  DOUBLE  Ratchet"  adjustment,  every  movement 
of  the  crank,  forward  and  hack,  no  matter  how  slight,  causes 
the  drill  to  cut  continuously. 

Mo  similar  tool  ever  made  has  the  same  range  of  useful- 
ness— because  no  other  has  these  adjustments. 


"YANKEE"  Ratchet  Hand  Drill  No.  1530 

Price,   $3.50 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
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Stops  the  scratch- 
restores  the  tone 

Take-;  the  noisy  scratch  out  i 

worn  records,  .mil  restores  the 
tone  of  your  old  favorites.  Im- 
proves the  tone  and  prolongs 
the  life  of  nm-  records. 

The  •' Lit  tie  <  )nc-der"does  it. 
Instantly  attached  to  any  i 
machine,   Pathe  or  Yictrola. 

lid  f<>r  85c  Ordei 
Money  hack  if  n  I 
Brown  Music  Co.,  Dipt.  A, 
3018-91st  Street       Chi 

The  "LITTLE  ONE-DEIT 


A  Great  Book  of  Wit 
At  A  Big  Reduction, 

/.  urifr  -Jour* 

5/>e  BLACK  CAT  CLUB 

By  James  D.  Con-others 

■mini; 
captivating  bits  of  negro  folk  lore,  stori 

n  hunt*,  lo 
making,  slavery.  Istible    humor  in  almost    every 

laugh  oxer  these  clever  -uriiuiK-. 
Tilt*  Pr*if*f*  #//K  Tlroudli  an  error  in  orriVrins  «t 
'"f^f'*'Y,  .veretoclcedwiththU  one  title. 

AlWiiyS    BOCn    and  must  move  it  even  at  tbi 
$1.10,     POSt-    •»crifice    Indicated  nt  the  i 

paid.      Yours   Now — While   They 
Last — For  39c,   Carriage  Paid* 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  A™.,  NewYork 


4Ctl4il£>01i&  lHow  To  ScH  Goods 

Over  the  Counter 


SEALING  WAX 


Always  send  important 
documents  sealed  with  red  wax— 
"the  policeman  of  the  package." 
Delicate  shades  for  personal  letters 

At  all  Dennison  dealers.     Send  to  Dennison.  Dcpt-  J. 
Framingham,   Mass.,  for  a  free   booklet   about  wax. 


What  Next? 


Raise  Your  Salary  by 
Boosting  Your    Sales 

No  man  in  America  b  ••    bo  help  you 

than  S.  Roland  Hall,  famous  advertising  and  sales 
manager  Send  83c  for  lis  new  book  of  snappy. 
meaningful  singer  talks — they  will  make  j  ou  the  star 
salesman  of  the  store  if  you  app'v  their  teachings. 
SHORT  TALKS  ON  RETAIL  SELLING  are  fasci- 
nating, easily  read  hints  and  helps  that  put  tact  into 
your  manner  and  red  blood  into  your  sale*  talk. 
"Valuable  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  sell  goods." 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eatlt. 
"  He  knows  the  art  of  modem  salesmanship." 

Philadelphia  \nrlh  Amer- 
T.if.  h,  Mail  S.V.      4lmoil  -00  nire*.  rloth   bound. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
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Buy  a  "Liberty" 
Bottle  for  Corns 

JUST  look — all  you  have  to 
do  when  you  use  "Gets-It" 
for  corns,  is  to  lift  the  corn 
right  off  with  your  fingers. 
There's  uo  more  excuse  for  leUiiier 
corn-pain-;  spoil  your  good  times 
and  making  you  limp  around  on 
the  edge  of  your  shoe.  Put  on  2 
or  3  drons  of  "Gets-It,"  get  quick 
relief  and  get  your  corns  off 
your  mind. 

"GETS-IT" 

The  National  Corn-Remover 

No  big-  new  discovery  has  been  made 
in  corn-removers  since  "Gets-It"  was 
introduced.  "Gets-lt"  does  away  for- 
ever with  corn-cutting,  sore  toes,  and 
'puttering"  with  corns.  It's  as  simple 
and  easy  as  A-B-C.  You  put  it  on  in  a 
few  seconds.  Pain  is  eased,  the  corn 
loosens.  You  can  wear  those  new, 
stylish  shoes  now  in  spite  of  corns — 
dance  to  your  heart's  content.  Join 
the  army  of  the  corn-free — try  " Gets- 
It' '  tonight. 

25c— All  Druggists 

Everywhere 

or  sent  direct  by  the  manufacturer 

E.  Lawrence  &  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Handyman's  1000  Practical  Recipes 

Just  the  book  you  peed,  Shows  you  how  cheaply  and  prac- 
tically to  make  the  many  and  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments needed  around  the  home.  Will  Ijc  worth  its  price  to 
you  over  and  over  a<jain.     B\  mail,  ;S  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Adjustable 
Telephone 
Bracket 

Doubles  the  work  -  day  effi- 
ciency. Adjustable  in  every  di- 
rection, including  up  and  down. 
Lowest  in  price  and  best  in  ser- 
vice.  Black  or  Nickel  finish. 

American   Electric 
Company 

6403-6505  S.  State  St. 
Chicago 

At  all  dealers 
or  delivered 


Dealers : 

A  quick  Spring  seller 
fully  protected  by 
patents.  Write  for 
Dealer's  Discounts. 


.   'hat,  -ill  of  the  inv< 

iiim    i.'.    tin    I'm  -ni.  at  'I   earn 

until!  n  i-  an  ine\  i  table  uonclu  lion 
that  Vmerioa'e  aeroplane  program  will 
nut  become  a  factor  in  the  fighting 
abroad  until  the  spring  <>f  1919, 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  thai  it  in 
intimated    thai   Presidenl    Wilson  m;, 

mIivI   the  occasion  of  a  visil  to  o I 

the  army  training  camp-  near  Wash- 
ington  as  the  oecasion  lor  outlining  hih 
\  n  w  s  mi  i  be  Russian  question. 

March  19.  Washington  announces  the 
creation  <>r  ;t  price-fixing  committee 
in  pass  upon  the  prices  of  all  basic  raw 
materials  purchased  i>>  t  In ■  ( lovernmenl  • 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  thai  labor 
unrest  and  strikes  an  delaying  the 
ship-building  program. 

AMKItIC A     AT    THE    FRONT     , 

March  13. — A  delayed  dispatch  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Army 
in  France  reports  that  on  March    12 

the  American  forces  made  an  important 
raid  on  the  German  lines  in  the  Toul 
sector.  No  prisoners  were  taken,  as  the 
enemy  fled  upon  the  approach  of  the 
Americans.  The  American  artillery 
completely  destroyed  200  German  gas- 
projectors  [ready  for  a  new  attack. 
They  were  discovered  through  a  photo- 
graph taken  oyer  the  German  lines. 

A  dispatch  from  a  correspondent  with 
the  French  Army  states  that  all  the 
German  newspapers  of  March  6  pub- 
lished an  official  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  Americans  captured  on 
March  1  near  ChaVlgnef  "were  being 
used  simply  as  first-line  laborers  be- 
tween experienced  French  divisions. 
They  surrendered  easily." 

March  14. — A  delayed  dispatch  from  the 
Headquarters  of  the  American  Army 
in  France,  dated  March  12,  states 
that  another  group  of  German  gas- 
projectors  were  discovered  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  American  artillery, 
which  continues  its  work  of  smashing 
destruction.  An  American  aerial  ob- 
server crossed  the  German  lines  at  a 
low  altitude  and  used  his  machine 
gun  effectively  on  the  German  second 
line.  The  Germans  are  reported  by 
the  airmen  as  doing  much  work  behind 
the  lines  and  an  exceedingly  heavy 
traffic  is  reported,  particularly  at  night. 

March  15. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  Capt.  Archie  Roose- 
velt was  decorated  with  the  French 
War-Cross  on  March  12  while  lying  on 
the  operating-table  in  an  evacuation 
hospital  where  he  had  been  taken  after 
being  wounded  in  a  trench  at  the 
front  with  his  men.  The  wound  is 
serious  but  not  necessarily  dangerous. 

March  16. — A  delayed  dispatch  from  the 
Headquarters  of  the  American  Army 
in  France  states  that  on  March  13  gas- 
shells  fell  intermittently  on  the  Toul 
front.  American  snipers  have  been 
busy  and  silenced  six  enemy  snipers 
east  of  Luneville.  Talking  and  singing 
could  be  heard  within  the  enemy  lines 
on  the  Toul  front.  General  Pershing's 
men  made  their  first  permanent  ad- 
vance on  March  14,  occupying  evacu- 
ated trenches  northeast  of  Radon- 
villers,  which  were  then  consolidated 
with  their  own  lines. 

A  dispatch  from  Secretary  Raker's 
special  train  in  France  states  that  he 
has  begun  a  study  of  American  activi- 
ties in  France,  including  a  great  port 
department.  He  expresses  himself  as 
amazed  at  the  immensity  of  the  latter 
enterprise,  and  is  satisfied  with  what 
has  been  accomplished. 

March  17. — A  delayed  dispatch  from  the 
Headquarters  of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  on  March  16,  after 
terrific  artillery  preparation,  the  enemy 


.  d   No  Man-    Land  on  the  right 

of    1  he      \iiii  i  loan       '  ■  '"i     in. I  I  h  .'  i 

Toul.     Only    a    comparatively     -mall 
number    entered    tin     American    line* 
Permission  ha-  no:  been  ^mn  to  mon- 

I ". in  the  casualties.       The  raid,  like  nn,-i 

of    tin    hi  hi  r-,    v..-,     d<  dgned    to    taki 
prisoners  for  the  purpo  i   "i  gaining  in- 
formation.    American     troops    in    tin 

BCtOr  east    of    Lutie\  ille.    in   Conjunct  inn 
with    the    flinch,    are    --till    holding    the 

former  enemy  trenches  northeast  ■-( 
Badom  ifiers.  The  Operat  ions  here  have 
brought  the  French  line-  forward  on  a 

froni  of  in  ail >  three  mill 

March  IS.  A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters   of    the    American    Amy    in 

fiance  slates  that  se\en  more  Amer- 
icans have  been  cited  by  the  French 
commander  lor  the  Croix  de  (iuerre  in 

recognition  of  their  bravery  while 
under  lire  in  the   Luneville  sector. 

A  dispatch  from  the  Headquarters  of  the 

American  Army  in  France  states  that 
evidence  has  been  discovered  that  leads 
to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  spy  at  work 
within  the  American  lines.  A  delayed 
dispatch  announces  that  the  activity 
of  the  enemy  indicates  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  isolate  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican positions.  The  troops  in  the 
Luneville  sector  are  heavily  shelled. 
but  hold  the  captured  trenches. 

^\  I  arch  19. — The  War  Department  at 
Washington  announces  the  casualties 
among  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  as  reaching  1,925,  divided  as 
follows:  Killed  in  action,  154;  killed 
or  prisoner,  1;  killed  by  accident, 
145;  died  of  disease,  683;  lost  at  sea. 
237;  suicide,  11;  unknown  cause,  14; 
died  of  wounds,  37;  executed,  1; 
civilians,  7;  gassed,  6;  total'  deaths, 
1,296.  Wounded,  594;  captured,  21; 
missing,  14. 

A  dispatch  from  the  Headquarters  of  the 
American  Army  in  France  states 
Secretary  Raker  has  completed  his 
inspection  of  the  American  lines  of 
communication.  In  a  talk  with  the 
Headquarters  staff  he  praises  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  of  the  American  troops  and 
pledges  the  nation's  gratitude. 

THE    BRITISH    AND    TRENCH    FRONTS 

March  14.— The  French  War -Office  re- 
ports increased  activity  along  the 
entire  front  in  France.  Three  German 
raids  fail. 

March  15. — London  dispatches  report 
brisk  fighting  on  both  the  Rritish  and 
French  fronts,  the  advantage  resting 
with  the  Allies  at  the  end  of  the  day 
with  a  considerable  number  of  German 
prisoners.  The  French  recapture 
trenches  in  the  Champagne  district. 

March  16. — London  reports  lively  fighting 
on  the  battle-front  in  France  and 
Flanders,  but  without  material  change 
in  the  situation,  and  with  no  sign  of  the 
beginning  of  a  major  operation  by  the 
enemy. 

London  reports  the  following  Rritish 
casualties  for  the  week  ending  March  14 : 
Killed  or  died  of  wounds.;  officers,  53; 
men,  822.  Wounded  or  missing; 
officers,  148:   men,  2,539. 

March  17. — London  dispatches  state  that 
activity  on  the  fronts  in  France- and 
Flanders  continues  unabated.  Large 
detachments  of  Germans  penetrate  the 
French  line  at  various  points,  but  are 
unable  to  hold  the  ground,  Paris  reports. 
Rerlin  reports  that  the  French  preset 
forward  after  ten  hours  of  preparation 
on  a  wide  front  west  of  Avocourt 
(Verdun  front,  west  of  the  Mouse),  but 
were  defeated  by  artillery  and  in 
hand-to-hand  fighting.  The  French 
report  of  the  same  action  announces  a 
gain  of  half  a  mile.  The  Rritish  make 
successful  raids  in  the  vicinity  of 
Epehy  and  near  Gavrellc.     An  attack 
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nkshatt 
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Connecting-rod  bearings 
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Valves 

11. 

Valve  seats 
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Valve  cams 
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(.'.nnshaft  bearings 

14. 

Camshaft 

15. 

Timing  gears 

16. 

Ignition  driveshaft  beatings 

17. 

Generator  shaft  bearings 

18. 

Oil  circulating  pump 

19. 

Spark  plugs 

places  where 
sediment  damages  your  engine 


WHEN   your    engine   loses 
power,  knocks,  bucks  and 

overhears,  nine  times  out  of  ten 
it  is  sediment  in  the  oil  that  is 
to  blame. 

Just  look  at  the  long  list  of  vital 
parts  that  will  quickly  show 
serious  wear  when  sediment  is 
present  in  any  considerable 
amount. 

Why  sediment  causes 
wear 

Ordinary  oil  cannot  resist  the 
intense  heat  of  the  engine — 2000 
to  iooo0  F.  It  breaks  down 
quickly.  The  resulting  sediment 
crowds  out  the  oil  with  true 
lubricating  qualities  from  points 
where  it  is  needed  most.  Mov- 
ing metal  surfaces,  which  should 
always  be  sepa- 

flr      fifr    rated  by,?  i1"*; 

tecting  mm  oi 
lubricant,  are 
thus  thrown  into 
a  direct  contact. 


A.    Ludlow    Clayden,    Engineering 
Editor  of  Automotive  Industries,  and 

'  the  mot  prominent  engineers 
in  the  automotive  fiekt,  says: 
"  In  the  past  loo  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  lubrication.   Oil  needs  to 
he  chosen  lor  an  engine  almost  more 

ttUy  than  food  for  a  child." 


P.  M.  Ihldi.  recognised  authority  on 
internal    combustion     engines,    and 

author   of  "The    Gasoline    Automo- 
bile," declares  : 

"  The  proper  selection  of  oil  lor  the 
lubrication  of  an  automobile  engine  is 
a  re'ry  important  mailer,  flu-  erode' 
of  lubricant  used  affects  not  only  the 
efficiency  of  the  engine  but  also  its 
life." 


M 

i 

iH' 


Ordinary  oil  Veedol 

after  use  aftet 

Showing  sediment  formed 
alter  SOO  miles  of  running. 
Veedol    reduces     sediment 


Where  this  hap- 
pens in  any  im- 
portant part  of 
an  engine,  costly 
r  e  pi  ac  emends 
soon  become 
necessary.  Dam- 
age due  to  sedi- 


Chas.  E.  Ditryea,  consulting  engineer 

and  a  pioneer  in  automobile  construc- 
tion, stales  : 

"  Buying   inferior  oil   is    the    poorest 

economy  a  motorist  can  practice.    In- 
terior  oils    must    be    used    in    areata 

quantities  and.   even  then,    they   in- 

t  friction,  loss  of  power,  fuel  con- 
sumption, heat  and  repair  bills. 

"  Good  oil  costs  a  Utile  more  per  gal-' 
Ion.  but  far  less  per  mile." 


ment  in  ordinary  oil  can  never  he 
repaired.  That  is  why  you  can- 
not afford  to  buy  ordinary  oil  at 
any  price. 

How  the  problem  was 
solved 

Today  over  a  million  motorists  have 
solved  the  sediment  problem  by  using 
Veedol  —  the  lubricant  that  resists 
heat. 

When  figured  by  miles  of  service,  and 

not  by  cost  per  gallon,  Veedol  proves 
much  more  economical  than  ordinary 
oils. 


1  he  average  motor  oil  acts  like  watei 
in  a  kettle.  When  watei  is  subjected 
to  intuisi  heat  it  evaporates  as  steam. 
I  ndei  the  terrific  heal  of  the  engine 
ordinary  <>il  evaporates  very  rapidly' 
through  the  oil-filler. 

Veedol  not  only  resists  destruction  by 
heat  and  the  consequent  formation  of 
sediment,  but  als.i  reduces  evaporation 
in  your  engine  to  a  minimum.  Y<-u 
will  get  from  25*  \  to  50^'  more  mile- 
age per  gallon  with  Veedol  for  this 
reason. 

An  80-page  book  on  lubrication 

for  10c 

I  he  most  complete  book  ever  pub- 
lished on  automobile  lubrication, 
written  by  a  prominent  engineer,  and 
used  as  text  hook  by  main  schools 
and  colleges.  Describes  and  illustrates 
all  types  of  lubrication  systems  ;  tells 
how  to  keep  your  car  running  like  new 
at  minimum  expense.  Also  contains 
Veedol  Lubrication  Chart,  showing 
correct  grade  of  Veedol  for  every  car, 
winter  or  summer.  Send  10c  for  a 
copy.      Ir  ma\    save  you  main    dollars. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol   Department 

1628  Bowling  Green  Building 
New  York 


Branches: 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

San  Francisco 
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"HOT 

ROADS 

THROUGHOUT  "the  worst  winter 
in  100  years,"  Quaker  Tires  made  good 
under  unprecedented  conditions. 

During  periods  when  railroad  schedules  were 
curtailed  or  abandoned,  many  a  business  man 
or  professional  man  was  enabled  to  reach  his 
office  on  time  because  his  car  was  equipped 
with  Quakers — tires  made  so  sturdily  that  snow- 
covered  and  ice-bound  roads  were  traveled 
without  trouble  or  delay. 

Tires  that  stood  the  winter's  supreme  test 
can  be  depended  upon  to  deliver  every  mile 
promised  and  surprise  you  with  the  amount 
of  excess  mileage  on  summer  roads. 

Remember,  Quaker  Tires  carry  an  adjustment 
guarantee  that  is  45^  better  than  the  usual 
3500-mile  adjustment.  The  thrift  spirit  of  the 
times  demands  that  you  get  the  1500  extra 
miles. 

Likely  there  is  a  Quaker  Tire  dealer  near 
you.  If  not,  send  for  a  copy  of  "5000  Plus" 
and  the  address  of  *a  dealer  who  can  supply 
you  with  Quakers. 

QUAKER  CITY  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Mechanical   Rubber  Goods 


PHILADELPHIA 

629   Market   St. 


CHICAGO 

182  W.  Lake  St. 


PITTSBURGH 
211  Wood  St. 


NEW  YORK 
53  Murray  St. 


by   tin    ( '•>  rman     north  of  L»  n- 
pulsed.      General    llaig    report*    thai 
during    tin     last    few    days    there    h 
been    a    marl.' d    increase    in    < ;•  rmau 
artillery-fl]  ambrai 

and    along     'In-     whole    front     from     La 

Bassee  <  -anal  to  'In-  Menin  Road. 

March  is.  London  reports  that  Ger- 
many is  throwing  shook  troop-  into 
action  in  Prance  and  Belgium  in  whal 
may  be  preliminary  to  the  threatened 
•/rand  assault.  Especially  Bevere  at- 
tacks arc  report'. I  around  Verdun. 
In   a    -erie-,   of  Strong   blows   near  Samo- 

gneux  big  detachments  of  the  enemy 
penetrate     the     French     positions    at 

various    points.      They    are    driven    out 

by  a  gallant  rally,  the  French  lines 
being  restored  with  considerable  Ger- 
man  loss.  French  raiders  penetrate 
the  German  lines  at  Bethincourl  Wood 
on  a  front  of  1.7(H)  yards  and  to  a  depth 
of  <»()()  yards.  Prisoners  uumbenng 
160,  including  several  officers,  were 
taken -on  the  night  of  March  lti.  A 
Washington  dispatch  says  that  Amer- 
ican military  observers  have  concluded 
i  hat  the  massing  of  men  by  the  Germans 
on  tlie    Western    front   is   for  defense, 

and    that    tin    great  offensive   will   never 

develop. 

March  Id. — Washington  states  that  Amer- 
ican observers  are  convinced  that  the 
German  high  command  plans  a  de- 
fensive campaign  instead  of  the  long- 
talked-of  drive.  The  initiative,  it  is 
believed,  will  lie  taken  by  the  Allied  and 
American  forces.  A  new  strategy,  it  i> 
said,  will  be  the  pooling  of  the  army 
reserves  of  the  Allies,  permitting  over- 
whelming concentrations  at  selected 
points  of  attack*. 

A  dispatch  from  the  French  front  states 
that  within  twelve  hours,  between  the 
evening  of  March  lti  and  dawn  of 
March  17,  the  French  in  the  Verdun 
region  penetrated  the  strong  system  of 
German  trenches,  destroyed  all  the 
enemy's  blockhouses  and  shelters  which 
it  hail  taken  three  years  to  construct 
and  brought  back  160  prisoners.  The 
raiders  suffered   only    slight  losses. 

London  reports  that  French  troops  in  the 
vicinity  of  Reims  penetrate  the  Ger- 
nian  line  for  three-fifths  of  a  mile 
destroying  numerous  enemy  shelters. 
Artillery  lighting  continues  violent  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  in  the  region 
of  Hill  :!44.  On  the  Belgian  front 
Berlin  reports  that  German  storming 
detachments  carry  out  a  heavy  raid, 
taking  more  than  .'500  prisoners.  Prac- 
tically all  along  the  line  in  France  and 
Flanders  the  firing  continues  to  gain 
in  fury.  British  troops  make  success- 
ful raids  near  Yillers-Ciuislain,  La 
Vacquerie,  and  Hois  Grenier.  Por- 
tuguese troops  raid  trenches  east  of 
Neuve  Chapelle,  bringing  back  pris- 
oners and  two  machine  guns.  Ger- 
man raids  near  Fleurbaix  and  Bois 
Grenier  are  beaten  off.  Germany  con- 
tinues her  threats  of  a  great  Western 
offensive,  the  heads  of  the  German 
Army  inviting  a  number  of  neutral 
correspondents  to  be  present.  The 
correspondents,  it  is  stated,  will  start 
for  the  front  to-morrow. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

March  14. — London  reports  that  a  strong 
German  detachment  has  occupied  Abo, 
on  the  coast  of  Finland  west  of  Helsing- 
fors,  and  troops  are  marching  into  the 
interior. 

An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states  that  the 
lighting  in  the  Ukraine* is  increasing, 
the  Maximalist  commands  receiving 
reenforcements  from  Czech  and  Aus- 
t  rian  deserters. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington 
hears  from  Stockholm  that  Americans 
who  left  Finland  on  a  neutral  ship 
after  the  German  occupation  have 
been     taken     prisoners.       Twenty-five 


Americana  who  left  Helmngfon  have 
been  held  bj  the  Finnish  Red  Guard  al 
Bjoerneborg.  American  Consul  Baynes 
is  reported  i«>  !><■  one  of  the  party. 

March  lti.  A  dispatch  from  Hern. 
Switzerland,  quoting  a  Berlin  telegram, 
states  thai  the  German  press  admit 
thai  the  stock  of  cereals  in  Ukrainia 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  Powers 
has  been  exaggerated. 

March  17.      Amsterdam  report-  thai  strikes 

now  iii  progress  in  Austria  and  Hungary 

are    rapidly     Bpreading    and     industrial 

upheavals  are  growing  more  serious. 

THE    -I  n    \Tlo\    in    SI  --I  \ 

Maroh  13.  Berlin  officially  announces 
thai     German     troops     have    entered 

t  >dessa. 

March  |  \.  A  statement  from  German 
Array    Headquarters    announces    thai 

Odessa    was   occupied    in   an   agreement 

with  the  Roumanian  Government. 
A    Router   dispatch    from    Petrograd    to 

London  reports  t  hat  the  former  Dowager 
Empress  of  Russia  has  applied  to  tin 
Council  of  Commissaries  for  assistance. 

She  declares  that  she  is  destitute  be- 
cause of  tlm  confiscation  of  the  fund-  ..i 
the  Imperial  family. 

March  1">.  A  dispatch  from  Petrograd  to 
London  states  that  the  Moscow  con- 
ference \otes  to  support  the  Leniiie 
treat}  with  Germany  and  her  allies  by 
153  to  30.  In  the  meantime  the 
Central  Lowers  are  pushing  annexation 
and  seizures.  Berlin  announces  the 
occupation  of  the  town  of  Baohmach, 
LOO  miles  northeast  of  Kief,  while 
Austria  reports  that  the  last  narrow 
strip  of  Austro-Hungarian  territory  oc- 
cupied by  the  Roumanians  has  been 
evacuated. 

March  17. — A  Tokyo  dispatch  states  that 
Premier  Terauchi  and  Foreign  Minister 
Motono  inform  the  Japanese  Parlia- 
ment that  nothing  has  been  decided  in 
reference  to  the  Siberian  situation. 
altho  the  Japanese  military  is  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preparedness. 

A  dispatch  from  London  states  that  the  . 
Germans  have  occupied  Nikolayev  in 
addition  to  Odessa,  according  to  a 
Ketiter  telegram  from  Petrograd.  The 
fleet  at  Odessa  has  fled  to  Sebastopol. 
The  Germans  at  once  supprest  the 
Soviets  in  both  cities  and  seized  the 
naval  yards  at  Nikolayev,  which  is  the 
chief  grain  center  of  Russia. 

Peking  says  an  authoritative  dispatch  from 
Blagovieshtchensk  in  Siberia.  500  miles 
north  of  Harbin,  dated  March  8, 
announces  that  all  Bolshevik  leaders, 
including  the  president  of  the  local 
Soviet,  have  been  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  Cossacks  and  volunteer 
militia.  The  Bolshevik  troops  were 
disarmed  and  order  restored. 

March  IS. — A  dispatch  from  Stockholm 
>tates  that  General  Mannerheim,  com- 
manding the  Finnish  Government  troops, 
has  captured  the  village  of  Heinola  and 
taken  3,0(K)  Red  Guard  prisoners. 

London  reports  that  the  Supreme  War- 
( 'ouncil  of  the  Allies  has  issued  a 
statement  condemning  German  polit- 
ical crimes  againsl  the  Russian  and 
Roumanian  peoples  and  refusing  to 
recognize  Germany's  peace  treaties 
with  these  countries. 

March  19. — Washington  announces  that 
complete  assurances  have  been  offered 
by  Japan  that  her  eastern  Siberian 
plans  do  not  include  the  invasion  of 
territory  save  to  insure  against  military 
supplies  falling  into  German  hands. 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  in- 
formation has  reached  this  Govern- 
ment to  the  effect  that  Germany, 
with  the  aid  of  Nikolai  Lenine  and  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  in  Russia,  plans  to 
start  a  Bolshevik  revolution  aimed  at 
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Today's  Need    for  a  Good  Car 


AT  no  time  in  your  ex- 
J~\_  perience  could  a  man 
less  afford  the  dubious 
economy  of  a  cheaply 
priced  article  than  today. 

What  you  buy  now,  choose 
on  the  ground  of  its  worth 
and  usefulness  in  your  serv- 
ice, and  choose  it  on  that 
ground  alone. 

This  holds  as  true  of  the 
motor  car  to  serve  you,  as 
of  the  machinery  you  may 
purchase  for  your  factory. 

The  economy  that  stints  in 
tirst-cost  only  to  be  undone 
in  needless  expenditures 
later,  is  an  economy  with- 
out basis  in  fact. 

National  cars  cost  a  little 
more  to  buy  than  middle- 
class  cars,  because  they  are 


built  to  return  a  larger 
measure  of  usefulness  to  the 
owner. 

They  are  made  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  to  last 
several  seasons,  and  require 
the  minimum  of  attention 
and  cost. 

With  either  the  six-cylinder 
or  the  twelve-cylinder 
airplane -type  motor  they 
are  conspicuously  able  per- 
formers, and  their  gasoline 
and  tire  mileages  are  sur- 
prisingly high. 

If  you  seek  the  combined 
efficiency  and  economy  es- 
sential to  present  needs,  you 
tan  make  no  better  choice 
than  a  National. 

NATIONAL  MOTOR  CAR  ft  VEHICLE 

CORPORATION        -        INDIANAPOLIS 

Eithternt'n  Sucteufu'  Yrar 


We  believe  that  the  twelve  -  cylinder  National  will 
outperform  any  genuinely  "stock"  car  in  the  world 

Vuional  Dealers  Now  Offer  Complete  Range  of  Body  Styles  in  Both 

Six  and  twelve  CylindwCModels 

7-Pass. Touring  Car,  4-Pass.  Phaeton,  4-Pass.  Roadster,  7-Pass.  Convertible  Sedan 

Open  Car  Prices— The  Six,  $2150;  TheTwelve,  $2750 

The  Six  Sedan,  $2820;  The  Twelve  Sedan,  $3420 
Government 's  War  Revenue  Tax  Extra  Charge 
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Army 

Shoes  by  Coward 

The  regulation  last  but  put  together 
on  Coward  shoe  making  principles. 

Made  for  hard  duty,  be  it  wet  or  dry, 
yet  easy  to  the  feet  from  the  firs!  waring. 
:.nug  niting  through  the  heel  to  pre- 
vent chafing  on  the  long  hikes.  Fit  far 
the  campaign  straight  through  in  • 
in  comfort  and  in  military  appearance. 

We  are  experienced  in  fitting  by  mail. 
JAMES  S.  COWARD 
232-271  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  (Near  Warren  St.) 
M.il  Orders  Filled  Sold  Nowhere  Else 

Coward 

Shoe 
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A  Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


2 


Section  and  Up 

ONAPPR0VA11 


'^UNIVERSAL  BOOKCASE 

Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 
Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finest  homes 
and  offices  throughout  the  country.  They  are  made 
in  sections,  combining  practical  utility,  economy 
and  attractive  appearant  e.  Style  illustrated  is 
beam  if  nils-  finished  in  SOJ.I1)  OAK  with  non- 
binding,  disappearing  jjlass  doors;  price:  top 
Si  5".  leg  base  Si. 75 — combination  complete  So. 25. 
<  Itbei  *tyle-  ami  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices. 
On  orders  of  $10.00  and  over  we  pay  all  freight  except 
to  extreme  western  states  where  we  pay  p;irt  freight. 
1  direct  from  factory  ON  A1TROVAL  and  at 
considerable  saving  TO  VOU. 

Write  for  ,.«■)/•  Catalog  ,;-.1/. 

The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs.  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 
Bianch  Office:    i  York  City 


capitalism    in    Great     Britain,    Prance, 
Italj .  and  1 1  *  *  -  I  mi.  .1  Bi  . 

i  hi.    WAB.    in     l  Ml     aik 

March  I  ;.  Naples  dispatches  slate  thai 
in  the  air-raid  on  March  II.  bombs 
drupl  promiscuously  by  ;t  dirigihli 
killed  sixteen  persons  and  wounded 
forty.  The  material  damage  was  limit  - 
id  to  private  bouses,  asylums,  and 
church 

London  reports  thai  air  fighting  on  the 
Western  fronl  lias  been  resumed  on 
an  extensive  scale.  An  official  state- 
ment says  thai  1  I  German  planes  were 
broughl  down  and  eight  driven  ou1  of 
control.  SLx  British  machines  are  re- 
ported missing.  The  British  also  re- 
porl  raid-  on  German  munition-works 
and  barracks  at  Freiburg,  where  nearlj 
ten  tons  <>f  bombs  were  dropt,  and  al 
Bruges,  where  three  tons  of  bombs  wen 
dropt  on  the  docks.  A  German 
official  statement  says  that  !!•  Allied 
airplanes  were  broughl  down  on  Tues- 
day on  tin  Franco-Belgian  front  The 
French  War-Office  reports  three  German 
aircraft  destroyed/three  bombing-planes 
broughl  down,  and  one  damaged  in  the 
fighting  on  Monday . 

London  reports  another  air-ntid  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  England.  No  es- 
timate of  the  damage  or  casualties  is 
yet  available.  The  War-Office  rc- 
porl  on  the  raid  of  the  night  before 
states  thai  three  enemy  airships  crossed 
(he  Yorkshire  coast.  Only  one  ven- 
tured near  Hull,  where  it  dropt  four 
bombs.  A  house  was  demolished  and 
one  woman  died  from  shock.      The  last 

previous  Zeppelin-rsAd  on  England  was 
on  October  19,  1917.  Since  then  the 
airships  have  suffered  such  heavj  losses 
that  they  have  been  employed  quite 
infrequently. 
Paris  reports  four  German  machines 
broughl  down  and  fifteen  trained 
aviators,  mechanics,  and  pilots  killed 
or  made  prisoners  in  the  attack  on  the 
city  on  March  1 1 . 

March  14. —  London  announces  that  in 
last  night's  air-raid  only  one  enemy 
machine  crossed  the  coast,  dropping f OUT 
bombs  on  Hartlepool.  The  latest  re- 
ports place  the  casualties  at  one  man, 
one  woman,  and  three  children  killed, 
and  three  men.  one  woman,  and  five 
children    injured.       Six    dwellings    were 

demolished  and  thirty  damaged. 

According  to  an  official  dispatch  re- 
ceived in  Washington  one  of  the  ( ierman 

airplanes  which  recently  raided  the 
French  capital  swooped  close  to  the 
ground  and  emptied  a  machine  gun 
into  a  group  of  non-combatants,  in- 
cluding women  and  children. 
A  London  dispatch  states  that  under  ideal 
weather  conditions  activity  on  all  the 
battle-fronts  of  the  West  has  greatly 
increased.  British  airplays  bomb  St. 
Pierre  Capelle,  while  over  the  trenches 
two  airplanes  and  a  balloon,  which  was 
adrift,  were  brought  down.  In  a  hot 
fight  over  the  North  Sea  two  British 
machines  engage  live  German  sea- 
planes, one  of  which  was  destroyed  and 
another  brought  down.  French  avia- 
tors are  reported  to  have  accounted  for 
fifteen  German  planes  on  March  12, 
twelve  being  destroyed  and  three  badly 
damaged.  Berlin  reports  that  seven- 
teen Allied  airplanes  and  three  balloons 
were  brought  down  yesterday,  and  that 
three  of  the  machines  in  the  squadron 
that  attacked  Freiburg  were  sent  to 
the  ground.  A  delayed  French  dis- 
patch states  that  on  March  10  two 
(ierman  planes  were  brought  down  and 
that  ten  others  fell  within  their  own 
lines.  Five  machines  were  brought 
down  on  March  G  and  8. 

March  15. — London  dispatches  state  that 
air-fighting  on  all  parts  of  the  Western 
front  continues  active.  On  March  13, 
in  an  aerial  battle  between  British  and 


German    airmen,  twenty-four   (ierman 

machines     were     broughl     down.        Five 

British    planes    are    n  ported    mi 
Bombs    were   dropt    on    enemy    woi 
ai  Courtrai  and  Denain,  and  a  British 
raid  on  Cohjenz  causes  heavy  damage, 
according  to  German  report*.     Similar 
activity  is  reported  on  the  Italian  front, 

Royal     Italian    Navy    seaplam  m     taking 

aprominenj  pari  in  the  operations. 

March  16.—  British   official   report 

that  further  military  objectives  in 
Germany  are  attacked  by  Allied  air- 
planes and  bombs  dropl  on  barracks 
and  munition-factories  and  the  railway 
station  at  Zweibrucken.  More  than 
twelve  tons  of   bombs  were  dropt   on 

hostile   rest   billets,    a  in  mil  lilt  ion-depol    . 

and  airdromes  yesterday.  Twelve 
enemy  planes  were  broughl  down. 
None     of     the     British     machines     are 

missing. 

March     17. — Reports     reaching     London 

from  Germany  state  that  British  aerial 

.    attacks  on   (ierman    tow  ns   are   causing 

panics  and  that  many  persons  are 
leaving  Rhine  cities  for  central  Ger- 
many or  Switzerland.  A  Berlin  dis- 
patch states  thai  in  February  Entente 
aviators  made  23  attacks  on  German 
towns.  Twelve  persons  were  killed 
and  36  injured.  Attacks  were  also 
directed  against  industrial  districts  in 
Lorraine'.  Luxemburg,  Saar,  and  Moselle. 
One  biplane  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans.  An  official  British  announce- 
ment   states    that     on     March     17    the 

British  again  raided  Germany,  attack- 
ing th<'  barracks  and  railway-station 
al  Kaiserslauten  (Bavaria).  All  the 
British  machines  returned  after  driving 
off  a  number  of  hostile  craft.  Sixteen 
hostile  machines  wen  brought  down 
and  seven  disabled  in  engagements  on 
March  1G.  Six  British  machines  are 
missing. 

March  18. — London  reports  that  air-fight- 
ing on  an  extensive  scale  continues  on 
all  the  fronts.  British  naval  planes 
destroy  five  German  machines  in  the 
period  from  March  14  to  17,  according 
to  an  official  announcement.  Five 
other  machines  were  brought  down  and 
two  enemy  observers  killed.  All  the 
British  craft  returned  safely'.  Italian 
aviators  bring  down  five  hostile  planes 
and  a  naval  airship  raids  an  enemy 
aviation-ground.  On  March  16  French 
pilots  destroyed  two  German  planes, 
and  five  other  enemy  planes  fell  within 
the  German  lines.  On  March  13  and 
14  four  German  aircraft,  in  addition  to 
those  already  reported,  were  brought 
down.  Berlin  announces  to-day  that 
24  Entente  airplanes  Avere  brought 
down  on  the  Franco-Belgian  front, 
while  French  airmen  bombed  hospitals 
at  Le  Thour,  north  of  Reims.  Ac- 
cording to  the  German  statement  the 
losses  of  Entente  aircraft  on  the 
Belgian  front  in  February  totaled  IS 
captive  balloons  and  138  airplanes, 
1  59  of  which  are  alleged  to  have  fallen 
behind  the  German  lines.  Berlin  ad- 
mits the  loss  of  Gl  airplanes  and  3 
captive  balloons. 

March  10. — A  London  dispatch  states 
that  as  a  result  of  air-fighting  the 
Germans  lost  202  planes  in  January. 
273  in  February,  and  278  in  the  17  days 
in  March.  The  balance  in  favor  of  the 
British  stands  at  109.  The  Allied  air- 
successes  are  reported  to  have  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  work  of  the 
German  artillery. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

March  13. — The  British  Admiralty  reports 
the  following  movements  of  vessels  and 
the  losses  by  mine  or  submarine  during 
the  past  week:  Arrivals,  2,046;  sail- 
ings, 2,062.  British  merchantmen  of 
more  than  1,600  tons  sunk  by  mine  or 
submarine,  18;  under  1,600  tons,  3; 
and  1  fishing-vessel.  Merchantmen 
unsuccessfully  attacked,  8. 
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Another 
American  Achievement 

This  time  it  is  the  perfect  pencil,  a  pencil  to  keep  pace  with  the  essen- 
tial present-day  efficiency-  a  pencil  so  smooth,  so  firm  and  strong,  so 
true  to  grading,  that  it  makes  work  easier,  quicker  and  more  satisfactory 
in  every  business — in  every  profession. 

j-v,  DIXON  s     ~ 

ELDoraDO  . 


is  the  result  of  exhaustive  experimenta- 
tion and  research  work.  The  superiority 
of  this  product  of  American  ingenuity  has 
been  abundantly  attested  by  hundreds  of 
the  leading  artists,  architects,  engineers, 
banks,  accountants,  business  houses,  col- 
leges and  schools. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  line  of 
work  you  are  engaged  iri — if  you  use  a 
pencil,    Dixon's    Eldorado   will   save   you 


effort,  time  and  annoyance.  It  glides  over 
the  paper  so  easily — the  points  wear  so 
long  without  resharpening  and  they 
stand  unusual  pressure.  And  having 
found  your  pencil,  the  next  one  will  be 
just  like  it,  for  the  Eldorado  is  absolutely 
uniform. 

The  Eldorado  is  made  in  17  degrees, 
from6B  (softest)  tooH  (hardest).  Among 
them  is  a  perfect  pencil  tor  every  use. 


Send  for  full-length  samples 

Write  us  vour  favorite  degrees  (or  state  the  kind  of  pencil  work  you  do), 
enclose  16  cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  full-length  samples  worth 
double  the  money.     Then  order  your  further  supplies  from  your  stationer. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY,     Department  41-J,     Jersey    City,  N.  J. 
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hy  Endure 
Foot  Misery 


"T\ON'T  continue  to  suffer. 
"^"^  Throw  off  the  handicap  of 
sore  feet.  Rid  yourself  of  the 
pain  and  discomfort.  Be  up 
and  doing. 

A  Calocide  foot  bath  brings  instant 
relief.  Pain  ceases  —  swelling  disap- 
pears— tender  feet  are  made  firm  and 
healthy — misery  is  ended. 

Excessive  perspiration  of  the  feet  can 
positively  be  overcome   by  Calocide. 

Cal-o-cide 

FOOT  REMEDY 

is  sold  with  this  guarantee.  Your 
complete  satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded. 25c  at  all  drug  stores  and 
drug  departments  or  direct  from  us  if 
your  dealer  is  out  of  Calocide. 

Stubborn  Corns  are  easily  removed 

by  using  Medco  Corn  Plasters  which  are 
included  in  each  package  of  Calocide. 

THE  MEDCO  CO.,  Dept.  E 
Laboratories,  Dayton,  Ohio 


?\ 


.<£i 


Maiili  it.  London  announces  thai  the 
British  hospital-ship  Guifjord  Cattle 
was  iinsuecetjsfull}  attacked  at  the 
entrance  of  Bristol  Channel.  She  wbm 
flying  Red-Cross  Mags  and  had  all  the 
hospital  lighl  This  is  the  second 

attack  of  German  submarines  on  a 
hospital-ship  within  a  month. 

i  in:    w  \n    i  \    tiii:    i.  wr 

March  13.  London  dispatches  announce 
thai  the  British  lore-  in  Palestine 
have   advanced    to   a    depth   of   three 

miles   in   an   attack   on   eleven    milt-   of 

front  in  the  coastal  sector. 

FOREIGN 

March  II. —  Peking  announces  that  Tibet- 
ans   have   rebelled   and   are   marohing 

10,000    strong    into     the    Province     of 

Czechnan  where  they  captured  several 
towns.  They  are  armed  with  modern 
rifles. 

March  15.-  Washington  hears  that  the 
Roumanian  Cabinet,  headed  by  Mr. 
Averescu,  has  resigned.  A  new  Cabinet 
is  being  formed  by  Mr.  Merghimalon. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  King 
(ieorge  sends  for  Henry  P.  Davison, 
chairman  of  the  American  Red  (  ross, 
who  is  in  England,  and  thanks  him  for 
the  contribution  of  $1,000,000  recently 
made  by  the  American  to  the  British 
Red  Cross. 

March  16. — An  Enniskillen,  Ireland,  dis- 
patch states  that  John  Dillon,  who 
succeeds  John  Redmond  as  leader  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  in  replying  to  a 
congratulatory  address,  declares  his 
first  step  will  be  to  demand  a  free 
Ireland. 

March  17. — A  dispatch  from  Brisbane, 
Australia,  states  that  Innisfail  has 
been  destroyed  by  a  cyclone  with  the 
loss  of  many  lives. 

A  Belfast,  Ireland,  dispatch  reports 
serious  rioting  in  the  Nationalist 
quarter  between  Sinn-Feiners  and  the 
police. 

March  19. — Thirty  persons  were  killed 
and.  1,500  injured  in  a  recent  explo- 
sion in  a  grenade  factory,  Paris  reports. 

DOMESTIC 

March  13. — The  Rhode  Island  senate, 
by  a  vote  of  20  to  18,  defeats  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
Prohibition  Amendment. 

The  conference  report  on  the  Adminis- 
tration Railroad  Control  Bill  is  passed 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  47  to  8  after 
the  clause  limiting  the  taxing  powers  of 
States  had  been  stricken  out. 

March  14. — Esther  Cleveland,  daughter 
of  the  late  President,  is  married  in 
London  to  Captain  W.  S.  B.  Bosanquet, 
D.  S.  O.,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 

The  Delaware  house  of  representatives 
ratifies  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  27  to  6. 

The  Texas  senate  passes  to  a  third  read- 
ing the  Statutory  Prohibition  Bill 
after  so  amending  it  as  to  make  it 
apply  to  all  beverages  containing  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  bill 
has  already  passed  the  house. 

March  15. — James  Stillman.  chief  owner 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  dies  at  his  residence  in  this  city 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
hands  down  a  decision  granting  the 
15  per  cent,  rate  increase  asked  by 
the  Eastern  railroads,  which  will  add 
$60,000,000  to   their  income. 

The  House,  by  a  vote  of  252  to  40,  adopts 
the  Daylight-Saving  measure  which 
provides  for  setting  the  clocks  ahead 
at  2  a.m.  on  March  31,  and  turning 
them  back  on  October  30. 

March  16. — The  Senate  passes  without 
division  the  Daylight-Saving  Bill  as 
amended  by  the  House. 


"I  Now  Hear  Clearly" 
You,  too,  Can  Hear 

Inasmuch  as  325,0  of  the  "ACOL'S- 

riC|  iN"  have  had  the  same  results  from  it  as 
Mr  Garrett  Brown, whose  photo appears  above, 
n  i'il  perfectly  safe  in  urging  every  deaf 
p  r son,  without  a  penny  of  expense,  solely  and 
entirely  at  our  risk,  to  accept  the 

1918  Acousticon 


For  10  Days 
Free  Trial 


'  [prq^APjj] 


No    Deposit 
No   Expense 


Since  the  perfecting  of  our  new  1918  "ACOUSTI- 
CON," it  is  smaller,  better  and  just  as  strong  as 
ever. 

All  you  need  do  is  to  write  saying  that  you  are 
hard  of  hearing  and  will  try  the  "ACOUSTICON." 
The  tiial  will  not  cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even 
pay  delivery  charges. 

UfADMIMftl  There  is  no  good  reason  why  every- 
WMnnjirsUi  one  should  not  make  as  liberal  a  trial 
^ ^""~  offer  as  we  do, so  do  not  send  money 
for  any  instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 
The  "ACOUSTICON"  has  improvements  and  pat- 
ented features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  bo  no 
matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for 
yourfiee  trial  of  the  "ACOUSTICON"  today  and 
convince    yourself — you  alone  to  decide.    Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1302  Candler  Bids.,  New  York 
Canadian  Address:  621  New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 


Delivered  vT0°u  FREE 


Kiamr 

Agent  It 
Wanted 


YOU 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colore 

and  sizes'  in  the  famous  line  of 

"RANGER"   bicycles,    shown   in 

full  color  in  the  big-  new  Free  Cats* 

log.    We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 

from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  o„0T£e 

'  bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 

,in  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

new  trial  offer  and    low    Factory- 

Direct-To-Rider    terms  and  prices. 

TIDCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 

I  lllCw  single  wheels  and  repair 

parts  for  all  makes  of   bicycles  at 

half  usual  prices.    No  one  else  can 

offer  such  values  and  such  terms. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 

for  the  big  new  Catalog.     It's  free. 

C  A 1)  CYCLE    COMPANY 
EH  II  Dept.  t- 172  Chicago 


The  prevention  of  PYORRHEA  (Puggs' 
Disease)  and  the  correction  of  pyor- 
rhetic  conditions  are  the  two  dominat- 
ing features  of  the  present  nation-wide 
oral  health  movement. 
Clean,  Sound  Teeth,  Firm  Gums  and 
Good  Health  go  hand  in  hand. 


POWDER 

(Antiseptic) 

a  remedial,  medicated  oral  prophylactic  is  pre- 
scribed by  dentists  as  an  auxiliary  in  pyorrhea 
prevention  and  treatment.  Used  like  a  denti- 
frice, it  aids  in  repairing  SORE,  BLEEDING, 
SPONGY,  RECEDING  GUMS— it  removes 
the  bacterial  plaques  which  harbor  the  germs 
of  pyorrhea  and  decay.  It  removes  the  daily 
salivary  accretions  which  form  the  calcic  de- 
posits (tartar)  on  the  roots  of  the  teeth — this 
calcic  deposit  is  the  principal  cause  of  pain- 
ful gums,  pus  pockets,   loose  teeth  and 

PYORRHEA 

"FREE" — our  educational  booklet  on  pyorrhea 
— or  send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  booklet  and 
sample  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder. 

Sold  by  druggists   and   dental   supply 

houses. 

Price  $1.00 — Package  contains  six 

months'  supply. 

The  Dentinol  and  Pyorrhocide  Co. 

Dept.  D,  1480  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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THE    FARMER    ON    THE 
BATTLE-FRONT 

'  onlinurd  from  pi 
the    production    <>f    wheat    and    hogs,    the 
leading   war-foods.     Therefore,   there   will 
lx    |)lint\   of  work  tlii-  year  on  the  farms 
for  many  addil  ipna]  |ieople. 

To  give  you  sonn  idea  <>l  what  it  meant* 
to  feed  our  own  nation  and  to  help  the 
Allies  under  presenl  war-condition**,  a 
few  of  the  more  important  tiling-  called 
for  l>\  the  national  agricultural  program 
for  1918  are  cited  below . 

\\  II  VI  Ml  SI  Kl  DOM  I  III-  \  I  \\{ 
The  acreage  of  spring  wheal  should  1>«' 
increased  so  that  \\<  may  supph  this 
essential  breadstuff  to  tin  Allies  in  greater 
quantity.  The  acreage  of  corn  must  be 
kepi  near  to  the  record  acreage  planted 
in  1!»17.  Production  of  oats,  barley,  rye, 
rice,  buckwheat,  flaxseed,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums musl  !>*•  maintained.  Normal 
production  of  Irish  and  sweel  potatoes  i- 
needed.  The  acreage  of  sugar-cane  and 
sugar-beets  should  !>»•  as  large  as  possible- 
Sorghum  for  sirup-making  should  l»- 
planted  extensively.  And  so  the  long  list 
proceeds,  calling  for  extensive  production 
of  beans,  pea-,  soy-beans,  peanuts,  and 
perishables.  That  there  may  be  no  lack 
<>r  animal  food,  cattle-owners  are  urged  to 
maintain  the  Dumber  of  beef  animal-,  pro- 
due*  more  she<  |>  for  meat  and  wool,  and 
to  keep  up  their  dairy  herds. 

This  calls  for  a  \:i-l  amount  of  human 
labor.  Carrying  through  this  national 
food-program  this  year  not  onlj  demands 
the  besl  efforts  of  the  farmer,  but  may 
require  that  main  men  and  boys  go  out 
from  the  cities  to  the  farms  to  help  in  the 
\\ork  at  critical  time-.  •  ■ 

SERVICES  GIRLS  \M>  WOMEN  CAN 
<il\K  -High-school  «;irJ->  and  women  are 
not  needed  for  the  heavy  held  operations. 
In  certain  localities,  however,  they  can 
render  important  service,  such  as  dairying, 
fruit-  ami  berry-picking  or  assisting  farm 
housewives.  Others  can  take  the  places 
of  men  in  Lighter  town  industries  for  a  time 
SO  that  the  men  may  get  out  to  the  held-. 
Still  other-  can  render  service  in  their  own 
honie-gardens  and  by  canning,  preserving, 
and  drj  ing  perishables. 

A  PATRIOTIC  SI  MMONS  TO  AMER- 
ICAN BOYS  AM)  MEN  Follow  your 
flag  to  the  furrows  I  There  are  many 
battle-fronts,  many  firing-lines  in  this 
Great  War.  How  many  of  you  will  serve 
this  summer  in  the  first-line  trenches  of 
the  farm  in  helping  to  produce  victory 
crops  of  Good?  If  you  are  willing  to  help 
produce  food  on  the  farm,  write  or  have 
your  teacher  write  to  the  nearest  farm- 
labor  office,  the  State  farm-labor  specialist, 
your  county  agent,  your  State  agricul- 
tural college,  or  to  the  Cnited  siate-  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  I).  ('. 

QUESTIONS  FUR   DISCI  SSION 

/.  Prove  that  agriculturt  is  the  most 
important  of  oil  the  industries  in  which  man 
engages.  Writt  a  theme,  in  tht  form  of  n 
story,  with  imaginary  characters,  describing 
tht  situation  that  would  result  if ,  for  <i  year, 
no  food  was  grown. 

2.  Why  is  agriculture  particularly  im- 
portant in  n-or-tiiiK 

■  !.  What  conditions  n  nder  farming  in  war- 
especially  difficult? 

4-  What  teas  done  in  191?  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  farmers  and  to  increase  production? 
How  did  these  measures  result?  What  part 
did  the  Department  of  Agriculture  play.- 
some  statistics  as  to  crops  produced. 

5.  What  situation  as  to  food-production 
faces  the  Utiited  States  this  near! 
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T^'Squ 


l^aueak'.- Squeak! 


>1? 


eak! 


'Squeak 

Stop  it— with  3-in-One 


/ 


Squeaking   means    friction.       I 
premature  wearng  out      ex  pen*. 

Lubricate  your  auto  epririgs  with  3-*.n-0ne  <>il 
pas)  way.    I  (one  in  an  instant*    Kt  1 |> ■: 
your  hands  clean. 

1  tot  t  jack  up  the  car.     Don't  'onsen  the  clips. 
Doi  i  ice  ;i  spring  spreader.      Do  nothing  but 
hist  tlii - :   Squirt  3-in-One  along  the  ec 
the  leaves  and  on  the  ends  o   I  .    Its 


onderfuL     It  v. o  i.    its 
wa\    between   the    leaves      lub  then 

perfectly       to] 

3-in-Om    prevent    nut  foi  the 

leaves     the  et  irly  al)  »pt 

Apply  3-in-One  once  a  week,  then  the  lea 
will  always  slide  freely  and  the    prings  i 

■.     Kew  springs  Ion  their  r  H  -in- 

due is  u«ed. 


End   Magneto    Troubles      Keep    Your   Car   Bright 


by  oiling  your  magneto  an\  maki  \^ . f  k  ;»-i u- 
Oiu .  the  oil  thai  never  dora  a  bearing  or 
Inirn-  al  am  rate  of  speed.  Ii  lubricates  the 
bearings  perfectly  and  works  out 
even  vestigi  ol  gum  and  ■lire  li < — ti It — a 
rat,  hoi  stark  at  jiuM  ilii-  righl  tiring  instant. 
Magneto  manufacturers  recommend  -'J-iii-t  (ne. 

Ford  Commutators 

miiI  3-in-One.     Make-  cranking  f :ir  easier. 

Ne  ilu-l  ur  il'ni  can  collf   •■    '•       ■; 

tor  when  ■'•  icii.     I  he  oil  keep    it 

lirinlil  ami  clean.     Every   Ford  owner  should 
to  this, 


bj  using  3-in-Onc  on  the  varnished  I  x »•  i  v 
("urfaees.  li  beautifies  tin  car  and  haninu 
the  high  finish.  Prevents  ru-i  on  the  metal 
i«n-.  I'm-  a  fine  |K>li-h  on  nickel  i>ari-. 
Brightens  up  tbe  windshield.  Preserver  the 
upholder)   and  leather  cushions. 

The  Handy  Oil  Can 

full  nf  3-inrOne,  eo«ts  but  28c  at  all 
Gel  a  '"Hi  for  your  car  todaj . 

CRff  '•i'"'ra'  sample  ,,f  3-in-One  and 
rivCiLi    Soecial  Automobile  Circular. 


Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 


165  KAS.  Broadway 


New  York 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY 

I  i .,       n  ii     it  a      t'ulttiri 


1      in     t 

gteeuied 


No    Garbage    Can 

Menace   Here 


English   Connectives  Explained 

l  lie  correct   use  of  all  Prepositions,  Conjuni  tlons.  Relative 
— —     Pronoun*  and   Adverb*,  dcarh     and    ihorouelilj    described 
anil  illustrated  in <Sonnectiv»s  a)  fiHflisk  Spe    >>.  bj  JamssC. 
I  iknaii..   I.  III).     (  lotli,  I1.50;   bj  mail.  J1.63. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY     ....    New  York 


Vott  expose  your  cliildren  to  constant  (Lin- 
ger with  the  disease-breeding,  ndorftil  garbage 
can.  It  attracts  t.>  your  backyard  disease- 
can  \  ing  rite-  and  other  insects,  stray  dogs  and 
i  ,:t-  —  tlu\  re  bound  to  come  in  contact  with 
your  cnildren. 

Economically  and  hygienical!)*  dispose  "f 
■  garbage  as  it  accumulate — throw  it  into 
the 


Garbage 
Consumer 


and  it's  beyond  -i>;hi  no  odor,  no  more  untidy 
household  refuse  awaiting  removal  to  garbage  can. 

r-<--  gas  automatically  controili  1  radi- 

ation: costs  1  ...  u.  3,  ilait>  in  operate.  Neat 
attiactive  appearance—  requires  less  than  two-foot 
space     illustiation comparer  size  with  na-  stove, 

Interesting  booklet  free-  -write  today.  Other 
garbage  and  toilet  t>  i>e--.  too. 

Buffalo   Co-Operative   Stove   Co. 

Established  1884  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Afford 


Electric  light 


Yon  can  now  afford  to  have  a  private 
electric  lighting  system  with  ;ill  the 
comfort  and  convenience  it  brings.     The 

KEWanEE  < 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

i-  your  elect ri<  Lighting  sj  stem  because  i:  if  not  only 
of  low  first  cost,  bin  ni  lowest  maintenanc-i  m 
Nt>t  an  experiment,  it n  -i\  years*  performai 
hundredttof  user*  is  yom  guarantee  Madi  in  jk 
ilitu-rt  hi  t>  ]>.  ~  and  M/i—  to  meei  > our  particular  re- 
quirement?*.  Simple  to  install,  easier  yei  to  operate. 
tht   Kewanee   Bnginc   maki  blc   to  have 

eitherpowei  fiom  stoiag*    i»,ttit  r  «      i  from 

ilir  engine. 

K«-\\  anec    Water    Supply    S  .    .  .•     innnkiK 

vrmtei  undei  -'  rons  pressu  re  in  even  pan  »^i   houae 
and  grounds;  •  asj  i<*  operate  and  to  maintain j 
\\  rite  foi  Kewanee  Bulletin*  on  Electric  Lighting;, 
Running   Water  and   Sewage   Disposal  Systems. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

I ,  . 
404    Franklin  Street  Kewanee,  HI. 
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Essential 
Investments 

Netting 

4K%to7M% 

Just  as  it  is  necessary  to 
conserve  fuel  and  food  and 
to  buy  Liberty  Bonds,  so  is 
it  of  vital  importance  that 
your  surplus  funds  go  into 
essential  investments. 

Which  investments  are 
essential?  Why  are  such 
investments  now  imperative 
it"  you  would  get  the  best 
return  at  the  least  risk? 

These  questions  are 
answered  in  our  brief  folder, 
"Essential  Investments," 
which  we  would  be  pleased 
to  send  you  on  request. 
Mention  edition  R. 

An  opportunity  like  the 
present  to  secure  invest- 
ments inessential  industries 
at  such  high  rates  of  yield 
is  unprecedented  and  may 
not  occur  again,- 

Mav  we  be  of  service  to 


M 

m 

w 

r; 
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YOU 


Peabody, 
Houghteling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 
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6%FarmMortgages 
WE  NEED  MORE  FOOD 

We  need  more  food  and  it  must  come  from  the  farm.  The 
fanner  must  be  financed.  Our  Farm  Mortgages  and  Real 
Estate  Bonds  are  safe,  profitable  and  patriotic  investments. 
Send  for  pamphlet  "A"  and  offerings. 

Denominations  $100  and  up. 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.  Grand  Forks 

Capital   nnd   Surplus  $500.000 North   Dakota 


U.  S.  ORDERS 


? 


Marlin  Arms 
Scovill  Mfg. 
Remington  Arms 


with 

Downey  Shipbuilding 
Curtis  Aeroplane 
Westinghouse  Elec. 


require  high-speed  crucible  steel  from  the 

CENTURY  STEEL  CO. 

We  offer  a  limited  amount  of  treasury'  stock  at 
par  ($10)  to  yield  10^. 

Send  for  Particulars 

EARNEST    E.    SMITH    &    CO. 

52  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Members  New  York  and  Boston 

Stock  Exchanges 


• 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


RECENT   RAILROAD  EARNINGS,  GROSS 

\M)  Ml.    WD  EARNINGS  UNDIi; 

FEDERAL  CONTROL 

BELOW  will  !><■  round  a  chart,  prepared 
by  the  Equitable  Trust  Company  of 
\Yw  Fork,  and  published  in  The  FinancUU 
World,  showing  the  comparative  trend  of 
railroad   earnings,  gross  and   net,   during 

1916  and  1017.  The  reader  will  note  how 
net  operating  revenues  failed  to  rise  in 
I  he  same  degree  as  gross  —  in  other 
words,  note  the  tendency  toward  reduced 
net  earnings,  in  the  face  of  greatly  ex- 
panded operating  revenues.  While  this 
tendency  is  •"rapidly  becoming  more 
serious,"  the  Railroad  Control  Bill  is 
expected  to  correct  it,  "at  least  in  so  far 
as  the  income  to  be  received  by  the 
carriers  is  concerned." 

With  the  chart  was  presented  a  tabu- 
lar statement  showing  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  yield  of  good  railroad 
bonds,  compared  with  the  income  tax. 
It   was  pointed  out    that  a  $1,000    bond 
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11  C  by  James  C.  Kernald,  L.H.D..  shows  1H  I  IlLi 

U iriijT  how  to  command  it.    Contains  8. ooo  nipIIT 

tvlIaH  1  discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  Ivlvirll 

„mnl,  4.000    Antonyms.      Cloth,    724    pp.  _.    .    __, 
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the    railroads     was    that     they     -hould    be 

paid  a  rental  for  the  use  of  their  property 
equal  to  the  average  nei  operating  railroad 

income  lor  the  three  Years  ended  .lune  30, 
1017.  Net  income  in  the  sense  here  used 
.means,  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "the 
balance  of  earnings  after  the  deduction  of 
operating  expenses  and  taxes  other  than 
those   imposed   by    the   war-revenue    act, 

and  alter  adding  or  deducting,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  net  balance  of  equipment  hire 
and  rentals  of  joint  faculties."  The  same 
paper  lias  undertaken  to  make  estimates 
of  future  earnings  for  a  representative  list 
ui'  forty-six  roads.  In  doing  so  it  first  re- 
marks that  calculations  as  to  tin  results 
in  income  to  individual  companies  "must 
begin  with  the  net  operating  income  as 
defined,  to  which  must  be  added  such 
items  of  other  income  as  rents  received  for 
lease  of  road,  dividend  and  interest  on 
investments,  profit  on  separately  operated 
properties,  and  such  minor  items  as  mis- 
cellaneous rents."  Then  from  the  gross 
income  thus  made  up  must  be  deducted 
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RAILROAD  EARNINGS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  YEARS   1916  AND   1917. 


of  each  of  the  five  issues  tabulated  below 
could  now  be  purchased  for  about  $3,980, 
as  compared  with  a  cost  of  aoout  $4,621  a 
year  ago.  The  five  issues  give  an  annual 
income  of  $210  and  the  yield  to  maturity 
at  current  quotations  would  be  5.34  per 
cent.,  or  .77  per  cent,  more  than  the  yield 
at  January,  1917,  prices.  This  percentage  of 
increase  in  yield,  it  appears,  "is  equal  to  the 
percentage  of  total  income  tax  on  incomes 
up  to  $100,000."  Following  are  the  five 
issues  and  data  with  interest  rate,  prices, 
and  yield  in  January,  1917  and  January, 

1918:  January,  1917  January,  'IS 

Due         Price        Yield     Price    Yield 

Kansas      City  „ 

Southern....  3%  April    1950      mi    4.70%    59    5.73% 

Long      Island  „ 

Refunding..  4%  Mar.,  1949  W4  4.58%  80  5.32% 
N.   Y.  Central 

Debenture..   6%  May,   1935    11354    4-85%    94    6.60% 

Southern  Pacif-  _ 

icRefd'g...  4%  Jan.,    1955      95        4.27%    81    5.15% 

Vandalia     Con-  '       „ 

solid.  "B"..  4%  Nov.,  1957      917s    445%    84    4.92% 

The  basis  upon  which  the  President  was 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 


present  fixt  charges,  including  interest 
on  bonds  and  other  debt,  rentals  payable 
for  leased  roads,  etc. 

A  table  is  presented  to  show  for  this 
representative  list  the  dividends  now 
being  paid,  the  earnings  in  the  calendar 
year  1917,  the  indicated  earnings  under 
Federal  control,  amount  of  stock  issued, 
high  price  of  the  stock  in  1914,  low  price 
of  1917,  and  the  present  or  most  recent 
quotations.  It  is  explained  that  in  figuring 
indicated  earnings  under  Federal  control  as 
shown  in  the  third  column,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  allow  for  war-taxes  ' '  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  applying  the  terms  of  the  law 
without  access  to  each  company's  detailed 
income  and  capital  accounts."  Deduc- 
tion of  Avar -taxes  would,  however,  "in 
practically  all  cases,  somewhat  lower  the 
share  earnings,  but  in  most  cases  the  dif- 
ference will  not  be  great."  Southern 
Pacific  has  set  aside  approximately  $4.- 
500,000  on  this  account,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  1.6  per  cent,  on  the  stock.     This 
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Most  Miles  per  Dollar  for  You  Serves  All 


YOUR  car,  used  on  a  thrifty  basis,  is  help- 
ing the  national  cause  while  serving  you. 
Keep  it  going  to  save  time  and  prevent  traffic 
congestion.  And  keep  it  on  Firestone  Cord 
Tires  to  save  money. 

Economy  standards  of  today  were  anticipated 
in  the  building  of  Firestone  Cord  Tires.  Their 
construction  provides  for  far  longer  mileage 
at  less  cost  per  mile;  more  miles  per  gallon  of 
gasoline;  fewer  delays  because  fewer  tire 
troubles;  less  upkeep  expense  on  car  because 
of  added  resilience;  greater  safety  because  of 
easy,  positive  steering. 

There  are  engineering  reasons  for  all  of  these 
advantages.  The  tire  body  of  surpassing 


strength  is  built  of  thousands  of  stout  cords, 
each  cord  insulated  with  pure  rubber.  No 
two  cords  can  touch  to  cause  friction.  Re- 
member that  —  no  two  cords  can  touch  to 
cause  friction.  Hence  less  internal  heat  to 
weaken  the  tire.  Also  greater  resilience  to 
absorb  road  impact,  therefore  less  chance  of 
internal  injury. 

Superior  cushion  stock,  breaker  strip  and 
tread  are  other  reasons.  A  reinforced  bead, 
fixing  the  "hinge"  or  bending  action  at  the 
'  widest  point  where  it  has  least  effect  is  still 
another  reason. 

Investigate.  Most  Miles  per  Dollar  means 
more  to  you  —  to  all  of  us,  now  than  ever. 
Your  dealer  will  supply  you  with  Firestones. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

BRANCHES  AND  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

TtrestOtie  Tires 
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Getting  the  Facts 
for  Investment 

E\  IKY  i ii \  r v i . , r  iit-cils  the  best 
information  obtainable. 
I    <    National  Cit)  Company  aims 
ti>  .it   need,  in  addition   to 

offering  ;itt!  icl  w   securities  for  in- 
\  estment. 

Yon  are  invited  to  call  on  the 
Com pan>  tor  information  regarding 
any  class  of  securities.  There  is 
neitltei  charge  nor  obligation. 

Our  correspondent  offices,  located 
in  twenty-four  investment  centers 
hitanv  nt  them  having  private  wires 
to  Nt  "  York  |,  are  able  to  place  our 
t    tire  facilities  at  \  cur  command. 

The  National  City 
Company 

National   City  Bank  Building- 
New   York 

Bonds  Short    Term   Notes  Acceptances 

'  :";::;:"r;ii|in 


Not  One  Dollar  Lost  on  a  Danforth 
Farm  Mortgage  in  Sixty  Years 

No  Investor  has  ever  foreclosed  a  Mortgage,  taken 
a  foot  of  land  or  lost  a  dollar  on  a  DANFORTH 
FARM    MORTGAGE. 

For  further  infor/nation  regarding  our  Farm  Loans 
and  Bonds,  write  for  Booklet  and  Investors  List 
No.  50. 

AG- Danforth  L(b 


HANKERS 

>\  \SHINGTON 


Founded  A.D.  1858 
ILLINOIS 


Wiinaffifcfbmptonfo 

Specialists   in 

Government  and  Municipal 
Bonds 

St.  Louis  N'ew  York  Chicago 

Cincinnati  Pittsburgh 

We    advertise    to    emphasize    to    you 

the  necessity  for  buying  Government 
Bonds.  Your  country  needs  your 
money.  Munitions,  war  material, 
ships,  clothing  and  arms  for  our  boys 
cost  money. 

WILL  YOU   HELP 

ami  thus  secure  Safety  of  Principal,  of 
Home,   of   Nation  and  of  Liberty? 

Buy  your  bonds  from  us — whether 
Government  or  Municipal.  Our  Ser- 
vice Department  will  aid  you. 

Write  us.      Do  not  wait.        Show  your  colors. 

Our  prices  conform    to   market  values. 

Send  for  our  current  list  and  booklets,  "A 
Nation  at  Wai — It-  Financial  Needs"  and 
"KondsAs  Safe  As  Our  Cities." 

Address  Department  L-4 

"Over  a  Quarter  Century  in  This  Businen" 


1 17? 


would  reduce  the  indicated  return  to  the 
companj     under    Federal    control    t<>    ap 
proxunatelj      10.6    per    cent.     Atchison's 
ujir-tiiv  Pound  i<>  I>t   of  like  pro- 

portions, bringing  the  indicated  return  <>n 
stock  down  to  around  10  per  cent.  FoHow- 
ing  ie  the  table,  exoepl  thai  ten  <>f  the 
lesser  roads  or  systems  in  the  Jowmal's 
compilation  are  <>m i t ted: 

|  2    fl      If      3      5      13 

i  &  h  1 1   i  s   I  i 

/'..  Cent. 

on 6  14,0  12  1  $320,498  IOC  ',  7:, 

Ul.  C.  Line   .....  7  L5.fi  12.0  67,559  126  78  j  !»l'i 

B.4  0   5    ii  .".    6.1  151,945  9 

4  Mi           2  5  l Si  US 

Cenl  of  N.J,  12  18.6  23.5  27,436  310  230  '.'is 

I    *0..      .....  4  11.2  10.3  62,792  68 

Cli.  (It.  \\.  pf..    .  2    3.0    3  3  43,928  41  •  :  17'  j  207^ 

C.  M.  AS.  P (14   1  117,40t,  107'^  36   '  40' i 

Chi.  &  \.  w      ...  1  10  1    Q  4  145,151  l:itiTh  85  94 

C,  Ii.  I.  *F     ...  0    ..  11    1  6  74,859  38  16  2054 

C.  i.e.  &  St.  L..  0    9  1    9  9  47,056  40  24  28 

Del.  A  Hud 9  11.0  11.4  42,503  l.~>9' ;  87  111 

1)..  L.A  \\ 20  36.3  41.0  42,277  203»|  167)2  175 

!>•  Alt.  (I 0        0    1.6  38,000     I'M  i  5  "  :!'  i 

0       0    2.0  112,378  49  l:!1,  15  " 

GreatNorth 7  10       9.6  249,478  134J4  79' ,  oi'.i 

Ill-Cent 7  13.6  16.1  109,282  115  85'lj  95 

Kan.  C.  So        ...  o    S  6    2  2  29,959  2  17s  t' 

Lehigh  Vallej 10  12      11.8  60,501  83  .  50  j  59 

LAN.... 7  22      15.0  72,000  141%  103  118 

Mo.  IV. n    s  i,    i  (i  82,889  19; 

N.  Y.  Cent 5  10.3   12  ti  249.5110  90s  s  02',     71 

New  Haven 0     1.5    3.4  157,117  7s  _• ) '       28s« 

N.  V.,  0.  A  W 1.7     1.6  58,113  31'v  17  "    20k 

Nort.  A  \\ 7  14.9  13.7  120.44.-)  10o7v  92? g  104 

North  Pac 7    8.0    9.5  248,000  llx',  7:>       80 

Penna* 6    7.8    8.7  499,265  .">7:it  40' ,'    45 

Reading sis, 921. ti  70.000  so' ,  60J \    77' : 

Seabdpfd 0    5.8    3.1  23,894  22.  Iffli     17V* 

St.  L.  S.  F 0    ti.O       0  50,447*.....  12        12 

St.L.S.W 0    6.1    2.7  16,356  26%  22        211  > 

South  Pae 6  16.6  12.2  272,822  99'..  75%    86»« 

SouthRy 0    9.3    4.2  120,000  28%  21'.    .'I 

I  nios  Pao 10  16.6  14.1  222,293  164%  101%  1"" 

Wabash  pf  A 4    9.<;    5.9  46,200  .....  36%    42% 

'Percentages  figures  before  deducting  sinking  fund  charges. 

The  writer  notes  that  in  a  number  of 
cases,  notably  with  Southern  roads,  the 
returns  under  the  Federal  control  plan 
"will  be  less  than  the  most  recent  returns 
under  private  management."  The  reason 
is  that  these  roads  had  "enjoyed  a  large 
volume  of  traffic  and  been  comparatively 
free  from  such  troubles  as  congestion, 
coal,  and  labor  shortages."  The  East- 
ern roads,  however,  will  generally  re- 
ceive better  returns  under  the  act  than 
their  earnings  show  for  1917.  Returns  for 
the  Eastern  roads  are  to  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  three  test  years  after  allowing 
for  average  hire  of  equipment  payments, 
payments  which  they  will  not  have  to 
make  hereaft  -r.  And  this  makes  "a  big 
difference"  to  them.  The  Eastern  freight 
blockade  of  the  past  y  ar  ran  up  enor- 
mous car-hire  debits  against  most  of  the 
Eastern  roads  and  in  favor  of  Western  and 
Southern. 

HOW  LABOR  SHIFTINGS   HAVE   IN- 
CREASED  FROM   10   PER   CENT. 
TO   150  PER  CENT. 

Upton  Slingiuff,  who  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  fidelity  department  of  one 
of  the  large  surety  companies,  has  con- 
tributed to  The  Eastern  Underwriter  an 
article  to  show  how  remarkable  has  been 
the  increase  in  changes  among  the  em- 
ployees of  large  corporations,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  draft,  Government  work,  and 
other  causes.  He  estimates  that  the 
changes  have  increased  from  a  normal 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  a  year  to  150  per  cent, 
at  the  present  time.  Moreover,  tha  num- 
ber is  increasing  all  the  time  because  of 
calls  by  the  Government  for  additional 
men,  both  in  military  service  and  in  de- 
partmental work. 

Surety  companies,  in  consequence,  have 
been  having  rather  trying  experiences, 
since  corporations  whose  employees  are 
insured  for  them  against  dishonesty  have 
to  notify  the  surety  companies  every 
time  a   new  employee  is  put,  into  a  bonded 


position.  Mr.  Slingiuff  says  these  noti- 
fications of  changes  "are  pouring  into  the 
registration  departmeii  of  the  sunt', 
companies     with    machine  -  gun    rapidity 

and     ear  leSSD        ."       I  Ii       >a\  i     further     iii 

(I  'tail  on  t  he    nbjecl : 

"The  present  increased  percentage  to 
150  is  figured  on  actual  changes  thai  tool 
place  between  June  1  and  December  I, 
1917,  on  National  Suretj  Company  sched- 
ules.    *  > 1 1 .     railroad,    bonding    son*    •  >.<)    > 

men      and       women      under      it-      ><-h<    'in    , 

formerlj  had  an  average  turnover  of  about 

'_'()   per  cent,    a   year.      Bj    actual   count    in 

tin  six  months  from  June  I  to  Deceinb*  r  I 
there  wen  over  1,200  changes.  This 
means  an  enormously  increased  volume 
<>l  work  for  the  suretj  companies  with  no 
additional  compensation.  The  suretj  com- 
panies have  heeii  forced  to  make  substan- 
tial additions  to  I  heir  clerical  force  handling 
these  change  notices.  This  has  added 
very  materially  to  the  cost  of  operation 
and  has  brought  aboul  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  something  must  be  done  to  offset 

this  expense,  as  rates  are  based  on  a  lixt. 
cost  of  operation  and  an  estimated  per- 
centage of  the  loss  ratio  based  on  actual 
normal  experience. 

".Moreover,  the  loss  ratio  has  in- 
creased   owing    to    the    inabilitj     to    keep 

the    best     class    Of    employees.       The    surety 

companies  have  found  it  necessarj  to 
increase  rates  on  certain  lines  of  busi- 
ness  because  of   these   facts  and    to  charge 

a  minimum  earned  premium  per  em- 
ployee Covered  to  take  care  of  the  cost  of 
the  extra  investigations  and  the  added 
work  necessary  <\\H'  to  the  abnormal  num- 
ber Of  changes. 

"'These  changes  are  increasing  pro- 
portionately all  the  time  because  the 
Government  is  calling  for  additional 
men  for  service  and  is  extending  its 
activities  in  many  lines  of  business, 
building  ships,  food  and  fuel  control, 
etc..  which  all  take  additional  help.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  labor  market 
is  called  on  to  supply  those  necessary 
for  the  Government  work,  creating  posi- 
tions which  must  be  filled  by  others.  The 
new  employees  are  less  experienced,  can 
not  be  selected  as  previously,  but  employers 
must  take  the  best  of  what  is  procurable. 
This  not  only  gives  the  surety  companies 
increased  work  in  keeping  matters  straight. 
but  increases  enormously  the  chances  for 
loss  as  well  as  the  operating  expense. 

"There  are  more  changes  because  of 
incompetency.  Many  of  those  taken  on 
to  fill  vacancies  are  found  incompetent, 
and  in  some  lines  of  business  it  is  not  a 
case  of  getting  the  best  for  the  work 
but  of  taking  what  is  available.  The 
surety  company  examines  and  approves 
only  as  to  honesty,  as  it  has  no  means  of 
judging  as  to  capabilities,  not  knowing  per- 
sonally the  employees.  If  the  present, 
situation  is  any  indication  of  what  is 
to  come  in  the  future  these  troubles  will 
grow  worse  until  the  Avar  is  over,  the 
armies  mustered  out.  and  the  world 
settles  down  again  to  its  paths  of  peace 
and  contentment.  Trouble  will  continue 
to  increase  in  the  way  of  changes  rather 
than  decrease  as  the  labor-supply  gets 
smaller  and  the  call  of  the  Government 
grows.  There  Avill  be  additional  com- 
petition for  employees  when  the  summer 
season  opens  up,  as  then  the  agricultural 
interests  will  be  competing  for  help  with 
the  mercantile  lines  and  labor  will  go  to  the 
highest  bidder,  thereby  causing  still  more 
changes. 

"It  is  hard  even  for  those  who  are 
in  touch  with  the  situation  to  realize 
conditions  and  the  tremendous  turn- 
over of  help  on  all  lines.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  every  employer  of  labor 
of  any  kind  handling  money  or  valu- 
ables "must  be  careful  to  investigate  all 
such  employees,  as  there  is  an  interval 
between  employment  and  final  examina- 
tion and  approval  by  the  suretj  companies 
during  which  the  greatest,  danger  exists 
on     account     of    the    fact     that    persons 
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A  Long  Low  Aluminum  Body 


A  long  low  body,  beautifully 
beveled  and  fashioned  from  alumi- 
num gives  the  Jordan  Sport  Marine 
its  final  perfection. 

Aluminum  costs  more,  but  is 
most  economical  in  the  end. 

It  takes  that  beautiful,  velvety 
finish,  and  is  free  from  rumbles, 
ripples  and  rust. 

Custom  made  and  fifty  pounds 
lighter,  the  Sport  Marine  has  square 
doors  and  is  straight  as  an  arrow 
from  motometer  tip  to  top  cover. 

The  rakish  effect  is  made  com- 


plete by  a  snappy  sport  windshield, 
perfectly  tailored  top,  five  32  x  4 
wire  wheels  and  five  Silvertown 
cord  tires. 

You  have  your  choice  of  two 
distinctive  colors— BriarclifF  green 
and  Liberty  blue. 

Equipment  includes  Macbeth 
green  visor  lenses,  traffic  bumper, 
motometer,  rim-wind  sport  clock, 
tonneau  light,  curtains  that  open 
with  the  doors,  special  'speed  gear 
ratio,  75-mile  speedometer. 

Price  $2375  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland. 


Sport  Marine 


JORDAN   MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAXD.  OHIO 
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TRAIN 

\  At  Home 

I\  oil  i  .<n  !  ..ii  .  .hi  do  tbe  work. 

i  a.Salle  rxperte  will  ~lm\\  \  mi  how,  guide  \  mi  »tep 
by  fttep  to  Muccend  and    help  Holve  your  pi 
IU 
m    npare    liouix    without    interference  with 
present  duties        Give   u  -    youi    name  and 
IaddreHH  and  mark  with  an  "  \ '    on  *  oupon  below 
ill.     kin. I    »l    position   v  <  »i:    \\.,nt   to  fill        We  will 
in. ill   catalog   -tint  mil  particular),   regardinit  our 
Ilo«    ,<>-t     monthl)     payment    plan  Vlso    out 

\  .tin., ill.-  book  fot  ambitioii>    men,  "Ten  Year*' 
lotion   In  i  >u.   "       I ,  ,,i    out   and   mail   tlii- 
I    coupon  toduj       \o  obligation   to   jou      I        ua 
i>t,.\.    in  win  how  tlii-  »ti  r  Ii.i-  help  thousands 
;n  in  lion-  hi,  n  ui  real  -u. .  .-- 

r— 1  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 

ILJTniiru'ng  for  official  Managerial, 
Sales  ami  Executive  positions  in 
Business. 
Ir— liHGHKK  ACCOUNTANCY: 
l_l  rraining  lor  positions  as  Auditors, 
*  ompi rollers.  Certified  I'ublic  Ac- 
countants. Cost  Accountants,  etc. 
□  1NTERSTATK  COMMERCE  AND 
RA1LWAV    TRAFFIC:    Training 


D 


for  positions  as  Railroad  and 
dustrial  Traffic   Managers,  Traffic 
Experts,  etc. 

LAW: 

rraining  for  admission  to  bar  and 
executive  -business  positions  re- 
uuirintr  lepally-traincd  men.  De- 
cree of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
training  for  Executive  iHisitionsin 
Banks  and  Financial  Institutions, 
Tellers.  Cashiers,  Trust  Officers, 
Financial  Mai  agers,  etc. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Business 
Correspondents.  Business  Litera- 
ture and  Copy  Wrfers. 

□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign 
Correspondent  with   Spanish- 
Speaking  Countries. 

□  EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAK- 
ING: Training  in  the  art  of  force- 
ful, effective  speech  —  Ministers, 
Salesman.  Fraternal  Leaders,  Pol- 
iticians, etc. 
□  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  Expert  Bookkeeping 
Positions. 


LaSalle  Extension  University 

"The   World's   Greatest  Extension    I'niversity' 
Dept.     3S2-RA.  Chicago,  Illinois 


(Name) 


(Present  Position) 
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THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY 

American  houic  where  education  an.i  culture 


>*    needed     in     every 

ire  t: i,.\  esteemed. 
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First    Mortgage 
Real    Estate    Serial    Notes 

offer  what  the  successful  investor  always 
demands — ample  security  and  good  returns. 
Thes '  notes  are  secured  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  properly,  the  ground  value 
alone  frequently  having  a  value  greater  than 
the  total  of  the  loan.  After  careful  inspec- 
tion and  investigation  by  our  experts,  we  buy 
the  entire  issue  of  notes — in  other  words, 
back  our  judgment  with  our  own  money. 

Banks  and  other  careful  investors  through- 
out the  country  have  found  these  notes 
attractive,  because  the  original  notes  are 
delivered  to  them.  The  genuineness  of  each 
note  is  certified  by  us.  tbus  preventing 
forgery  or  over-issue.  Our  profit  is  the 
commission  we  charge  the  borrower. 
This  plan  enables  you  to  invest  $500  or 
multiples  thereof:  to  choose  maturities  and 
diversify  your  investments.  Interest  5',0 
— 5  H%  and  6'  ,  ■ 

Write  for  our  current  investment  list  No.  105 

Mercantile    Trust    Company 

Capita)  anu  Surplus  $9.50<>.U'iii 
Saint   Louis 


MelTibei  federal  Kt->er\e  bank 


mmmimm 


;nv     i  Ii, tilled      lii     secure     |m>ilii.n-     :  <  1 1  <  I     :tl'- 

M-uiiil  In  iii  ii.  the  Mini;,  coin  pan.}  <-;n 
notice  of  their  employmenl  and  appli- 
cation i«»  atari  their  examination  and 
Bee  thai  tli<_\  are  bonded  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  protect  against  loss.  The 
|iit-riit  condition  is  such  thai  employers 
are  nol  examining  olosel}  the  personal 
records  of  those  applying  for  positions 
and  are  taking  any  <>n  tli<>  can  get,  know- 
ing nothing  abou.1  them  and  putting  them 
in  positions  of  more  or  less  trust,  sooner  <>r 
later  earning  trouble  and  leading  to 
financial  loss. 

"Every  employer  loses  money  every 
time  In  changes  his  employees.  The 
salary  question  does  nol  show  the  Loss 
if  lie  replaces  the  employee  who  leases 
with    one   at    the   same   salary,    which   is 

hard  to  do.  Hut  the  loss  incurred  is  in 
the  time  taken  to  break  in  the  n<  \\  em- 
ployee, the  salary  of  the  old  employee 
who  i>  teaching  the  new  one,  the  loss  of 
effectiveness  in  the  work  done  In    the  new 

employee  compared  with  the  old  one,  the 

lo>-  caused   by  errors  of  the  new    employee 

and  numerous  other  elements  that  enter 
into  all  this.  It  is  safe  to  sa,\  that  every 
new  employee  taken  on  costs  the  employer 

at  leasl  a  month's  or  two  months'  salary, 
altho  it  does  not  show  in  the  statement 
Of  the  year's  work. 

"Ii  behooves  the  employer.  thert- 
l'ore,  to  use  every  endeavor  to  keep  in 
his  service,  if  possible,  all  old  employees 
who  an  conversant  with  the  business, 
excepting,  of  course,  those  leaving  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Government, 
rather  than  let  them  go  and  take  on  new- 
ones  in  their  places,  at  the  same  time  not 
forgetting  when  new  ones  are  employed 
that  they  must  be  carefully  investigated 
and  bonded  not  only  for  the  employer's 
protection,  but  for  the  moral  effect  which 
the  bonding  company  has  toward  keeping 
employees  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  honesty  and  uprightness." 

GRAIN  THAT    IS    STILL  IN  FARMERS' 
HANDS 

That  American  farmers  still  have  more 
grain  in  their  own  hands  than  they  had  a 
year  ago  is  a  fact  that  has  come  as  a  pleas- 
ant surprize  to  many  students  of  our 
economic  conditions.  The  fact,  however, 
is  an  official  one,  put  out  by  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timates, and  is  based  on  returns  from  cor- 
respondents and  agents.  The  estimates  thus 
made  up  indicate  that  the  amount  of  corn 
on  farms  March  1  was  about  1,292,905, XXX) 
bushels,  or  40.9  per  cent,  of  the  1917  crop, 
against  782.308.000  bushels,  or  30..")  per 
cent,  of  the  1916  crop  on  farms  March  1, 
1917,  and  1,116,559,000,  or  37.3  per  cent, 
of  the  1915  crop  on  farms  March  1,  1916. 
Another  fact  given  out  is  that  about 
21.9  per  cent,  of  the  crop  will  be  shipped 
out  of  the  counties  where  it  Avas  grown, 
against  17.6  per  cent,  of  the  1916  crop  and 
18.17  per  cent,  of  the  1915  crop,  so  shipped. 
The  proportion  of  the  1917  crop  which  is 
merchantable  is  set  down  as  about  60.3 
per  cent,  (equivalent  to  1,905,723.000 
bushels),  against  83.9  per  cent,  (2,154,- 
487,000  bushals)  of  the  1916  crop  and 
71.1  pel-  cent,  (2,127,965,000  bushels)  of 
the  1915  crop. 

As  to  wheat,  the  amount  on  farms  on 
March  1,  1918,  was  about  111.272.000 
bushels,  or  17.1  per  cent,  of  the  1917  crop, 
against  100,650,000  bushels,  or  15.8  per 
cent,  of  the  1916  crop  on  farms  March  1, 
1917,  and  244,448,000  bushels,  or  23.8  per 
cent,  of  the  1915  crop  on  farms  March  1, 
1916.  About  51.2  per  cent,  of  the  1917 
crop  will  be  shipped  out  of  the  counties 
where  grown,  against  56.7  per  cent,  of  the 
1916  crop  and  61.7  per  cent,  of  the  1915 
crop  so  shipped.  As  to  oats,  the  amount 
on    farms    to    March   1,   1918,  was    about 


WASTE 
BASKET 


ALL  VICTOR-,  waste  baskets  ate  made 
of  steel,  am  actively  finished  in  either 
oak,  mahogany  or  olive  green  They  have 
molded  lubber  cushion  corners  at  the  top 
and  all  seams  are  welded  together  by  & 
patented  p., 

A  Victor  Basket  for  Every  Desk 

The  Victor  basket  eliminates  all  danger  of 
fire  if  a  lighted  match,  cigarette,  or  cigar, 
is  accidentally  thrown  into  the  basket.  It 
iv  practically  mdesuuctible  and  its  long  life 
makes  it  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

Ask  for  the  Victor 

When  you  buy  a  waste  basket  from  your 
dealer,  insist  upon  getting  a  Victor."  It 
is  your  guarantee  that  you  are  getting  a 
basket  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  metal 
office  furniture  and  suggest  that  you  write 
for  our  complete  catalog. 

Metal   Office  Furniture  Co. 
Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 


■ 
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If  you  are  planning  a  real  home    •  plan  a  bungalow  and  consult  our 


NEW   BUNGALOW    BOOK 

19 J 7  De   Luxe   Edition 

Contains  the  cream  of  1000  practical  and  distinctive  bungalows 
actually  built  for  $400.00  to  $4000.00,  suited  t<>  any  climate,  with 
photographs  of  the  exterior  and  interior  views,  plans,  size  of 
rooms,  cost,  etc.  Also  valuable  suggestions  on  bunifabiw  building, 
written  by  experts.  The  largest  exclusive  bungalow  #1  AA 
book  published,  112  pages.  Price,  postpaid,  .  .  ▼••"v 
Worth  runny  times  its  cost  to  any  prospective  builder.  A  smaller 
edition  of  same  only  50  rents.  Send  check,  money  order  or 
stamps.     Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Y0H0  or  MERRITT,  Architects 
31C  Empire  Bui  Mine  SEATTLE,  WASH 


SAVE  25%  to  60% 

on  eliirbtly  used 

GRAFLEX  -  KODAKS 

Cameras  and  Lenses  of  every  description. 
Equal  to  new.    Save  money.  Writ©  now  for 

Free  Bargain  Book  and  Catalog 

_^  listing  hundreds  of  money-Bavins  bargains  in 

C^~*J  slightly  used  and  new  cameras  and  supplies.   All 

■BtoiT  goods  sold  on  10  days'  Free  Trial.    Money  back 

if  not  satisfied.    You  take  no  chances  dealing  with  us.    We 

have  been  in  the  photographic  business  over  16  yrs.    Writ*  now. 

CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.  Dept.  323  A,  124  S.  Wabash  Av.  Chicago 


1  WITH  REPRODUCTIONS  OF 
FORMS  FOR  KEEPING  ACCOUNTS 
AND  RECORDS  OF  ALL  SORTS  FOR 
EVERY  KIND   OF   BUSINESS. 

Packed  -villi  Information  of  the  Utmost  Value 
to  manufacturers,  jobber-,  wholesalers,  retailers, 
banker-,  lawyers,  advertising,  sales  and  office 
managers,  physicians,  engineers,  architects,  ac- 
countants, solicitors,  real  estate  and  insurance 
men,  railroad  and  steamship  companies. 

If  you  keep  accounts  or  written  records  of 
any  kind,  you  need  this  book.  It  will  show 
you  how  you  can  simplify  and  facilitate  the  hand- 
ling' of  business  records — how  you  can  sa\e  time 
— duplication — drudgery  and  brain  fag — make 
your  records  instantly  available  and  save  50%  of 
the  cost  of  keeping  them. 
WRITE   NOW  FOR   YOUR   FREE   COPY 

OF  MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 
It  May  Be  Worth  Hundreds  of  Dollars  to  You 
JOHN   C.  MOORE   CORPORATION 
1005  Stone  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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You'll  play  your  head  off! 

JUST   think — a  medium  sized  hall 
thai  «  ill  drive  for  wonderful  distance 
even  against  the  wind.    This  is  the 
i<  maritable  new 

DUNLOP  "30" 

GOLF  BALL 

It   is   intermediate    in    weight    between 
"29    and  "31.       Being  of  medium  size 
it  does  not   he  as  dose  as  the  smaller  . 
balls.      Ask;  your  professional. 

No.  30.  $  leach  -  -  $12  per  dozen 
No.  29  (small  size)  -  85  cent*  each 
No.  31   (small  size)  $10  per  dozen 

DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd. 

..   |    Dl    P     SOS 

BIRMINGHAM.  ENG. 

Ami  T.  W.  NIBLETT 

Suite  2014   S,  305  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


6  Glorious  ROSES 

Hardy,  hvcrblooming.  Guaranteed      ft   p 
True  to  Name.      All  bloom   this      x     ■  P 
Bummer.    Mailed  postpaid  for  ■  .  .     L  UU 

Admiral  Ward.  Dark  red. 
Josephine,  Salmon-pink. 
Mrs.  A.  Carnegie,  Snow  white. 
Lady  Greenall,  Orange-yellow. 
Cherry  Page,  <  'aruiinc-piiLk. 
Warrior,  .scarlet. 

_1  0  Pkts.  Flowor  Seeds 

The  following1  collection  blooms  from 
early  summiT  to  lute  fall:  Anttr,  Swt«_t 
Alyssum,  MaripnM.  lVtunia,  Pansy, 
Phlox.  Poppy,  Salvia,  Verbena  and  Zin- 
nia, (it-m-ious  j>kts.  Extra  special  value 
"postpaiil  LOc. 

I  will  also  mall  5  packet?  of  Hardy  Daisy 
seed  I  live  colors)  *"r  16c  or  I  will  mail  the 
above  :t  Collections,  the  6  Roaes,  the  10 
pkta.  of  Flower  Seed  and  the  6  pkts.  of 
Hardy  Daisy  Seed  all  for  40c. 

I  will  Bend   six  new,  hardy  roses  in  large  two-year  size  postpaid 

for  only  $1.'J5. 

COMPLETE  CATALOG  FREE 

list*  evrr  400  rones,   all  the  newest  and  bent.    Dahlias,   Ferns 
and  everything  fur  house  and  garden.      Send  fur  your  copy  now. 

MISS  JESSIE  M.  GOOD        Box  335      SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


H  wtopaintYourCar 

like  an  Expert 


You  know.  ;ni<l  so  do  we.  that  you  can  buy  i  ar 
paint  lor  less  than  one-half  the  price  of  Auto 
Namel. 

You  nlso  know,  and  so  do  we,  that  it  takes  a 
tubfulof  rhinestonea  to  equal  one  real  diamond, 

Between  car  paint  and  Auto  Namel  there  can 
be  no  comparison.  Auto  Namel  is  not  paint. 
Paint  requires  skill.  The  astonishing  thing 
about  Auto  Namel  is  that  an  amateur  can 

give   His  cat  a  piano  finish  equal  to  il»-  work 
of  an  expert.    Nobody  can  I  >elieve 

til  is  but  those  who  test. 


Wr.t,    for  kuMet  ■  inil 
ExeeUmUoppoTtunitim 


line  rnfin 
for  dealri 


AUT0NAMEL  COMPANY 
93-95  St.  Paul  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Down 

Per 

Month 


PA  TS  FOR  THIS 

New  Arrow  Bicycle 

And   remember,   no  raise  in  prices. 

You  ran  still  buy  the  New  Arrow  Bicyle  at 
#  the  old  rock-bottom,  before-ihe-war  prices. 
Th*>  finest— the  raciest  bicycle  on  the  road  is  offered  to  you  on 
liberal  terms  of  $5.00  down  and  small  monthly  payments  there-* 
after— as  low  a*  $5.00  per  month.  The  latest  ontor  bike  nmdei 
witb  coaster  brake,  Fisk  Thorn  Proof  Tires  and  newest  features. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  %§&*»&£%,  ffi£ 

booklet  that  telle  all  about  the  New  Arrow  and  our  Jilen.1  offer, 
Thi?  offal  ia  open  to  everybody  including  boy»  and  girle  under 
21  .vea'^nlaFe  providing  order  i«  eipned  by  parents  or  g-uardi&a. 

Arrow  f  vile  Co..  1 9th  St  ami  Ca  Monro  ftvi  Pert.  6758. Chicage  M 


LQo.OOO  buHheU,  or  37.5   pi  c  oeal 
the  1917  erop,  against  394,211,000  bushel*, 
11.5  per  oent.  of  th<    1916  crop  on  farms 
March  I.  l!U7,  and  598,1  18,000  buah<  I 

at.  of  i  he  1915  crop  on  farms 
March  I.  1916.  About  32.0  per  oent.  <>!' 
the  crop  will  l>e  shipped  out  of  the  oountit  - 
where  grown,  against  28.4  per  oent.  of  the 
1916  crop  ;iikI  30.1  per  «  nt.  <>r  t  I  * « -  1915 
crop  bo  shipped.  Details  as  to  the  corn 
and   wheat   crops  bj    Stab  a   in 

i  In-  Bame  statement : 
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Stock  on 

I  n  ma   Mil 
I  /,.>.,    ■ 

W0  Omitted) 

tun 

11,320 
26,460 

19,721 

13,123 

30,380 

4.308 

:.4. 144 
87.261 
B,07fi 
10,34  I 
19,162 

31,707 

1,487 

21,019 

::i.irj 

13,205 
36,176 
29,640 
17,690 
15,708 
17,029 
34,884 
10,665 
13,992 
1,914 


tin. 
U-lr.  /, 

1918 


Mil!,  |0/ j 

New     ^  l.rl;      . 

New  Jersej 

Pennsylvania  . . 

Delaware 

Maryland  1 1  040 

ilia. . 

W  i  -i  \  irginia  7.506 
Nnrlli  Carolina 
Siuili  Carolina 

Florida —             ..  -,.,-,.->o 

f>nw 

Indian*.  s.".,l4.; 

192,280 

Michigan...  6,020 

W  !M<m-in 1,220 

Millhe-,,1.,     .  19,800 

[ow« .  151,959 

Missouri                    .  105,840 

Nurili  Dakota  (58 

Smiili  Dakota  ::i.oh.s 

Nebraska,  .  139,709 
Kansas. 

Kentucky  55,282 

Tennessee  52,240 

Alabama.               ...  4i!tiNX 

Mississippi 11.1*4 

Louisiana 16,063 

Texas 12,452 

Oklali a 6  298 

Arkansas  ... 

Colorado 3  724 

1     S 1.292,965    7v.',;;n:;     154.3    0O.3    83.9 
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17(1 
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si 
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92 
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55 

10 
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16 
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66 
til 
67 
83 
89 
90 
BO 
43 
52 
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WHEAT 
_  Stock 

on  Forms   y 

/,  in  TJunucmdt 

of  Hut  hi  1 ]t  [000 

Omittdl) 


I'ricc 

per 

BtlAtl 

March 

1, 
1918 


P,r- 

ri  i,/(l<;( 

Shipped 
Out  of 

■ 

ll'A.fi 
drown 


Stair 

Ne»  York I  677 

!Yuiis\  Ivaoia 6,369 

Maryland 

N  ir^itiia 4J301 

North  Carolina 2,246 

Ohio ^051 

Indiana 4.i>7"> 

Illiiinis 4,256 

Michigan 2,586 

Minnesota 13,912 

Iowa 1,336 

Missouri 3,856 

North  Dakota u,760 

South  Dakota 11,966 

Nebraska 2,753 

Kansas 

Kentucky 1,080 

Tennessee 628 
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Oklahoma 1,782 
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HOW     WELL    SAVINGS-BANKS    HAVE 
WITHSTOOD   THE   WAR'S   DEMANDS 

Prom  animal  reports  received  in  Albany, 
it  appears,  according  to  a  disp.-ttrh  to  the 
New  York  Sun,  that  despite  the  demands 
made  m  connection  with  two  issues  of 
Liberty  bonds  the  savings-banks  of  this 
State  "made  a  very  creditable  showing 
during  the  year  1917."  The  total  re- 
sources report  d  by  the  111  \.\v  York 
state  savings-banks  on  January  1,  1918, 
were  $2,165,939,081.  Here  it  may  be  in- 
cidentally said  that  by  going  back  twenty 
years  it  appears  thai  on  .January  1.  1898, 
the  reported  resources  of  the  savings-banks 
of  the  State  were  only  $869,751,244,  show- 
ing that  within  these  twenty  year-  tht  re  has 


Safe  as  Sunlight 
in  Relieving  Pain 

Better  Than  Poultice*  or  Hot  Water 

How  often  in  iht  middle  of  the  nigh) 
have  you  wished  lor  .i  read} ,  efl 
ii\e  means  of  relieving  |  ain     unless 
you  had  a  Thermolite  r  This  scientif- 
ically perfected  appliance  combine! 
beneficial  h^hi  \%  it  li  soothing  heal 
always  ready    simply  attach  to  electrii  UkIu 
socket.  Ordinary  methods  provide  only  sur- 
face heat.  Tin    Thermolite  ■  and 
light)  penetrate  tli  -  tissues,  r.  mot  li 
tiou  and  relieving  pain. 

^fierinqfit^ 

Heat  and  Light  Infuser 

Tin-  Thermolite  can  !"    used   with   i 
assurance  of  safety  and  t.-hiIi-.  in  treating 
muscular    soreness,    neuralgia,    stiff    m-.  k. 
abdominal  pains,  backache  and  similar  nil- 
ments.     Ask  your  i>h>  si.  ian   about  T  i 
peutic  Light  and  1 1- 

Complete  $7.50— read)  n>  attach 

to  iiirrt'nt .     You  risk  nothing  as 

mont'>  refunded  if  not  delighted 

.ifti-r     trial.     Writf     tor     booklet. 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO..  42  Warren  St..  New  York 
Originators  of  Scientific  Lighting  Device* 
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NOISE     DUST    RAIN    SMOKE 


YOU  NEED  IT  NOW! 


STORM  windows  servo  you  in  the  -winter 
alone.  Chamberlin  Strips  serve  you 
twelve  months  a  year— for  the  life  of 
your  building.  Lighten  house-cleaning  by 
barring  street  dust  and  soot.  Keep  out  rain, 
damp,  noise.  Prevent  windows  and  door* 
from  sticking  or  rattling.  GUARANTEED 
TEN  YEARS.  Installed  ONLY  by  skilled 
mechanics  from  our  factory  branches. 

We  equip  windows,  doors,  casements  or  tran- 
soms   wood  or  metal—in  new  or  old  buildings. 

U7DTT17   'or  i"ustrated,  descriptive  book 
VY  Kl  I  £1   and  list  of  useri  in  your  vicinity. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 
Headquarters:    109  Dinan  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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the  leading  / 
and  advertising 

m  e  d  i  u  m   i  n 


The  World's  Base  of  Supply 
— The  Great  Northwest 


T 


A 


III!  whole  world  is  looking  to  the  Northwest 
for  its  supply  of  iron,  of  food.  In  addition, 
the  Northwest  is  contributing  a  great  quota 
of  manufactured  goods  and  clothing.  Never  before 
has  the  Northwest  been  so  busy  or  so  prosperous — 
no  other  section  can  equal  it  in  buying  power. 

The  most  effective  method  of  reaching  this  rich 
territory  is  through  the  columns  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch — Pioneer  Press,  the  newspaper  of  intelligent 
service  to  advertisers.  It  blankets  this  territory, 
reaching  90  per  cent  of  the  English  reading  homes  in 
St.  Paul,  and  with  a  dominant  representation  in  the 
homes  of  discrimination  and  larger  buying  power 
throughout  the  whole  Northwest. 

It  is  the  key  to  the  Northwest — the  advertiser 
can  obtain  most  effective  and  economical  results 
through  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch — Pioneer  Press,  the 
old  established  newspaper  of  this  territory,  which 
enjoys  a  reader  interest  and  esteem  invaluable  to 
its  advertisers. 

The  photogravure  section  of  the  St.  Paul 
Sunday  Pioneer  Press-Dispatch  offers  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  for  result-bringing  artistic 
advertising.  The  Pond's  Extract  Company  has 
completed  a  most  satisfactory  campaign,  using 
three  full  pages  in  addition  to  smaller  copy  in 
•this  section. 

This  pictorial  section  makes  its  appeal  to 
all  classes  and  ages  —  it  makes  possible  most 
attractive  exhibitions  of  the  advertiser's  mer- 
chandise. It  is  unique  in  its  human  interest 
appeal.  Rates  and  suggestions  will  be  sent  on 
request. 


YERAGE  Circulation 
for  February: 


Sunday 81,583 

Daily  (combined  morning 

and  evening) 146,157 


(A.  B.  C.  report  and  a 
booklet  fixing  circulation 
by  towns  furnished  on 
request.; 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
O'MARA    &    ORMSBEE,   Inc. 

New  York  FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES' 


Chicago 
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"The  Right  of  the  Child  to  be  Well  Born" 

is  an  instructive  book  on  the  science  of  eugenics,  by  George 
E.  Dawson,  Ph  U.,  which  urges  wise  preparation  and  fit  selec- 
tion for  parenthood.  Cloth  bound,  7 5  cents;  by  mail,  82  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


OUT    OF   WORK? 

Read  "How  to  Get  a  Position  and  How  to  Keep  It." 
By  Roland  Hall.     121110,  cloth,  56  cenls 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    NEW    YORK 


been  an  increase  of  $1,296,187337,  or  ap- 
proximately   I .",()  par  oent. 

\  to  presenl  conditions,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Siai<-  superintendent,  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, jusl  issued,  shows  total  withdrawal!  >.i 
s-,ii,..v.t_'.7so,or.vi:;.»,ui._'.;i  mon- than  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  At  the  same  time, 
the  total  of  new  deposits  during  the  period 
amounted  to  $477,2*0.:'»»;2.30,  or  $11. 39*,- 
299.17  less  than  the  amount  deposited  dur- 
ing tin-  preceding  year.  The-.-  figures  t;i\e  a 
total  adverse  comparison  with  the  year  1916 
of  $105,002,530.76.  Th.  total  of  dividends 
that  were  credited  to  depositors  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $72,223,374.  Tin- 
total  amount  credited  to  depositors  during 
the  year  increased  from  $1,953,663,728  to 
$1,986,556,349  and  the  total  resources  of 
the  banks  increased  $26,640,044. 

Mr.  Skinner  reports  that  there  was  "an 
apparent  gain  in  the  number  of  depositors" 
as  shown  by  an  increase  of  42,900  in  the 
number  of  open  accounts.  This  increase) 
notwithstanding  conditions  existing  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is  declared 
to  have  been  probably  due  to  "the  general 
thrift  movement  and  the  emphasizing  of  t  he 
need  of  saving  in  order  to  finance  the  war 
as  well  as  to  promote  comfort  and  happiness 
in  times  of  peace."  During  the  year  the 
savings-banks  purchased  for  themselves  or 
their  patrons  Liberty  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  over  $91,000,000'.  Patrons  of  savings- 
banks  are  largely  working  people  of  small 
means,  unaccustomed  to  bond-buying  or 
investment,  and  yet  they  "have  almost, 
without  exception,  engaged  with  enthusiasm 
upon  the  campaign  that  has  been  inau- 
gurated for  the  sale  of  war-savings  certifi- 
cates and  war-savings  stamps." 

Savings-banks  have  become  especially 
interested  in  the  thrift  campaign  from  the 
educational  point  of  view,  "for  they  will, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  lessons  of  thrift  inculcated  and  prac- 
tised during  these  times  of  stress." 

COMMODITY  PRICES  LOWER 

What  Bradstreet's  defines  as  "a  slightly 
lower  level,"  has  appeared  in  commodity 
prices.  At  the  same  time,  they  "reflect 
a  remarkable  degree  of  strength."  Some 
actual  relief  to  the  consumer  has  come  in 
foodstuffs  and  in  hides  and  leather,  but 
cereals,  other  than  wheat,  textiles,  and 
oils,  "continue  to  advance  to  new  high 
ground."  Viewed  in  a  collective  sense, 
the  movement  "displays  retrogression." 
The  index-number  for  March  1  stood  at 
$18.0732,  a  decline  of  a  small  fraction  of 
one  per  cent,  from  the  number  for  February 
1.  This  recession,  small  as  it  is,  was  the 
first  recorded  since  August,  1916.  Whether 
the  change  indicates  still  lower  prices  the 
writer  of  the  review  thinks  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  make  predictions,  "especially 
as  the  price  situation  in  connection  with 
such  manufactured  products  as  have  not 
been  subjected  to  governmental  control 
is  so  strong."  This  is  the  case  more  par- 
ticularly with  textiles  than  with  an3r  other 
group  of  commodities,  "tho  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  substitutes  for  wheat  flour  also 
exhibit  great  strength;  and  oils,  demand 
for  which  is  extraordinarily  brisk;  com- 
mand inordinately  high  prices."  Not 
much  relief  is  expected  from  high  prices 
for  textiles,  but  in  the  food  line,  seasonal 
changes  may  make  for  lower  quotations. 
Other  points  in  Bradstreet's  article  are 
interesting : 

"As  already  stated,  the  index-number  for 
March  1,  $18.0732,  declined  two  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  per  cent,  from  the  record  level 
established  on  February  1 ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  figures  show  an  increase  of  nearly 
28  per  cent.' over  March  1,  1917,  of  08  per 
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over  thai  date  in  L916,  and  of  L08  per 
cent,  over  Jul j  I.  I!U  t.  ahorth  before  the 
outbreak  <>r  the  European  Wax.  Five 
groups  breadstuffs,  textiles,  metals,  oihi 
andbuuding materials  attained  at -\\  peak- 
points  on  March  I  this  year.  During  a 
month's  time  twenty-eight  commodities  in- 
creased, while  twenty-two  declined  and 
fifty-seven  remained  stationary.  Thus, 
1 1n  preponderance  of  evidence  discloses 
marked  strength,  and  were  it  nol  for 
Bharp  deolines  in  eggs,  butter,  leather,  and 
tobacco,  another  record  high  index-number 
w  oidd  ba\  e  resulted. 

"Six  groups  advanced  during  the  period 
Februarj  I  to  March  I.  while  five  de- 
clined, and  t\\<>.  fruits  and  coal  and  coke. 
remained  stationary.  Breadstuffs  moved 
up  owing  t<>  inordinately  high  prices  for 
corn,  oats,  barley,  and  rye,  with  the  last 
two  commodities  as  well  as  corn  Belling, 
pound  for  pound,  above  wheat,  thus  re- 
vealing an  anomalous  situation.  Lave 
stock  advanced  a  little  because  of  higher 
quotations  for  beeves  and  sheep.  Tex- 
tiles ascended  on  all-around  gains,  the 
present  Level  being  probably  the  highest 
noi'ed  since  the  country  resumed  specie 
payments.  Metals  moved  upward  in  very 
slight  degree,  thanks  to  a  rise  in  lead.  Oils 
worked  higher,  owing  to  increases  in  crude 
petroleum,  linseed-oil  castor-oil  and  olive- 
oil.  Here  it  is  apropos  to  note  thai  Pennsyl- 
vania crude  petroleum,  the  grade  we  quote, 
commands  SM  a  gallon,  the  nighesl  price 
registered    since     December,     1876,    when 

$4.23%    was   reached.       Linseed-oil     letches 

$1.51  a  gallon,  the  highesl  level  registered 
for  at  least  thirty  years,  and'  this  situation 
lias  developed  notwithstanding  lighl  de- 
mand from  the  paint  and  varnish  trade. 
However,  short  supplies  of  domestic  and 
Canadian  seed,  with  disappointing  re- 
sult- from  Argentina,  plus,  perhaps,  opera- 
tions of  German  interests  in  Buenos  Aires, 
are  factors  thai  go  far  toward  explaining 
the    ascent    in     linseed-oil.      Castor-oil 

scored  a  sharp  advance  during  the  month, 
not  because  of  larger  calls  for  medicinal 
purposes,    but    probably    because    of    the 

wide  use  Of  this  oil  for  lubricating  parts 
of  aeroplanes.  Building  materials  ad- 
vanced owing  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
window   tdass.    the    production    of   which   is 

to  be  curtailed  .">(>  per  cent,  as  a  war-mea- 
sure. Provisions  declined  rather  sharply 
owing  principally   to  recessions  in  butter 

and  cpgs.  Hides  and  leather  also  scored 
a  noti  worthy  decline,  as  did  naval  stores, 
prices  for  which,  barring  rosin,  are  weak. 
Rosin,  however,  advanced,  probably  1><- 
oause  of  superactivity  in  ship-building. 
Chemicals  and  drugs  receded,  mainly  as  a 
result  of  a  drop  in  the  price  of  alcohol,  and 
the  miscellaneous  group  reacted  to  a.  lower 

level  under  the  impulse  of  cheaper  tobacco." 

AS   TO    CONSCRIPTION    OF    WEALTH 
IN  EUROPE  AFTER  THE  WAR 

For  a  year  or  more  discussion  has  now 
and  then  been  entered  into  as  to  the  like- 
lihood of  a  conscription  of  wealth  taking 
place  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  colossal 
national  debts  the  Avar  has  created. 
Roughly  speaking,  these  d«bts  have  now 
reached  about  a  third  of  the  national 
wealth  of  the  several  countries.  Great 
Britain,  whose  total  wealth  has  been 
placed  at  about  *7.->,(KM),(X)(),()(X),  had 
raised  her  debt,-  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
to  about  $27,000,000,000.  France,  whose 
total  wealth  was  Sb0,()(X),(X)0,(M)<),  had  a 
debt  of  over  $23,000,001  ),()()<).  Germany, 
with  a  total  wealth  equal  to  Great  Brit- 
ain's, had  a  debt  estimated  at  about 
$24,000,000,000.  In  the  cases  of  rtussia, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy,  the  respective 
debts  approached  much  closer  to  the  esti- 
mated wealth.  In  The  Wall  Strut  Journal, 
reci  ntly  was  printed  a  table  giving  the 
income,  total  wealth,  debt,  interest  on 
debt,  and  per  capita  wealth  and  debt  of 
the  principal  belligerents,  as  well  as  those 


lx-t  us  suppose  you  are  operating  a  Monroe  Calculating-Adding 
Machine.  Take  the  simple  problem  of  multiplying  1346  l».\  K'-' 
though    larger   numbers  or  more  complex   combinations  can    b< 

handled  jusl  as  readily.  Ynn  simply  set  the  first  aumbe  on  tin 
keyboard,  as  with  a  standard  adding  machine,  and  after  <>nl\  li\< 
quick  turns  of  llie  crank  the  multiplier  and  result  appear  in  tli< 
Upper  dials  as  illustrated. 

When  you  are  through,  all  the  factors  of  the  operati :main  in  full  sijdii  ;,« 

proof  of  correctness.  This  absolute  visibility  enables  um  to  maintain  a  constant 
and  automatic  self-check  at   every  st;i(;c. 

Eliminates  back-checking 
Insures  positive  accuracy 

The    Monroe    is    notable    for    many    other    fundamental 
improvements.     It   i>  so  simple  that  anyone,  after  a  few 
minutes'    practice,   can    <lo    fast,    perfect     work.      No 
trained    operator    necessary.       Nol    only    Adds    bul 


To   Monroe 

Calculating 

Machine  Co., 

Woolworth    Bldg.. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pleas-  give  us    check 
the  item  desired  > : 

Further     information 

icjucerning  the    Monroe 

Calculating    Machine     and 

Subtracts,  DlVldesand   Multiplies  ;(.-  easily  :is  other         f        how    it    will   save  time    in   the 

.  ...  x         figure  work  of  our  busi n 

ln.-icmiics  Add. 


Jl;is  a   range  of  utility  thai  embraces  anj 
figure  problem  in  any  business. 

Gel  the  facts.   Learn  what  America's 
biggest     concerns     say    about     Ihi 
Monroe.     Used  everywhere. 


A  demonstration  in  our  own  office. 


Firm 

Name 


Individual's 
Name 


Send  in  the  Coupon 


Address 


I     I 


The  Mulatto  Musician 


Samuel  Cotoridge-Tayior,  Musician:  His  I. iff  and  Lester* 
A  I'li&rmiiiK  Hfe-story  of  the  man  who  caused  ttu  eWorld  to  honor  nrKrwid 
irenius.  Appealing  t.>  music  lovera  and  everyone  Interested  in  the 
development  of  tin  eolored  people.  Illustrated,  by  nuiil,  $^.j? 

Punk  &  wagnalls  company.  \k\\  vork 


A  Working  Grammar 

b]   i  itni  -  C    Fi  maid,  I   H.D.    I  Qf    tne 

i   ncUely,    limply,   ..  -.  --i>'h.  thai    it   to  _ 

u(  constant  ralue  t"  rvcrjron«  who  i           practical  English 

ition.    i  i., th.  |1. U     hi  nail,  *i  "'■-'  ■ 

1 1  Nh  .v  w  AGS  vi  Lis  i  o>pany,  d,  ,,i.  7*.  Raw  fork  Language 


Snap  on  This  Towline 

Any  motor  may  stall — any  car  get  stuck.  And 
any  autoist  is  sportsman  enough  to  give  you  a 
pull  i  f  you  've  a  towline  handy.  Have  a  B  ASLINE 
A  UTOW  LINE  always  in  your  car.  Made  of 
Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope — therefore  reliable. 
Snaps  on  instantly  with  patented  snaffle  hooks 
that  cannot  loosen.  At  dealers,  #4.95  east  of 
Rockies. 

POWERSTEEL  AUTOWLOCK— another  ne- 
cessity— 4  feet  of  Yellow  Strand  Rope  with 
non-pickable  spring  lock,  secures  your  car  or 
spare  tires.  At  dealers,  #2.25  east  of  Rockies. 

No  truck  equipment  is  complete  without  a 
POWERSTEEL  TRUCKLINE.  Reliable  for  any 
load.  Write  for  literature. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  rope  Co. 

SAINT  LOUIS  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 
Manufacturers  of  celebrated    Yellow  Strand  H'ire  Rope 


>S! 


Basline  Autowline 


The   Literary    Digest  foi    Watch 


Ingrtfzm's 
Mate&ed  Ct&am 

This  cream  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  "face 
creams"  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  certain  qualities 
that  give  health  to  the  skin.  It  does  more  than 
merely  cleanse  and  soften.  It  helps  your  skin  to 
health-beauty.  For  25  years  it  has  been  used  by 
particular  women  the  world  over.  No  other  can 
win  them  from  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream. 

"Just    to    show    the    proper  glow"    use    Ingram's 

Rouge.     Delicately  perfumed.     Safe.    Comes  in  solid 

cake.     No  porcelain.     Three  shades.    50c. 

Send  'us  ioc  in  stamps  for  our  Guest  Room  Package 
containing  Ingram's  Face  Powder  and  Rouge  in  novel 
purse  packets,  and  Milku'eed  Cream,  Zodenta 
Tooth  Powder,  and  Perfume  in  Guest  Room  Sizes.  (77) 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  Company 

Windsor,  Onl.       77  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


From  the  aristocratic 
dignity  of  the  chateau 
to  the  sweet  homey- 
ness  of  the  cottage  or  apartment. 

American  Oak  Manufacturers'  Association 

"write  personal  letters  worth  getting.  Tell  us  of 
youi  special  problems.  Address  Room  1415. 
14  Main  St..  Memphis,  Tenn.    Ask  for  Booklets. 
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TALC 

is  found  in  so  many  Amer- 
ican homes  because  of  its 
many  pleasing  uses. 

Its  soothing  and  cooling  feeling 
after  the  bath  and  its 
ability  to  prevent  the 
displeasing  effects  of 
perspiration  make  it 
a  real  necessity. 

Assorted  Odors : 
Rose,  Wistaria,  Cory- 
lopsis,    Lilac,    Violet. 
Also    Borated,    Baby 
Talc  and  Flesh  Tint. 

At  Your  Dealer's 

Talcum  Puff  Co. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


V7mzm* 


W    I 'Hit 

ol    certain   neutral   countries,    the   li^n r«-~ 
being  in  millions  of  pound 

. Det,i 

tai  H.  fort 

liar        IP/J 

j,_'imi  14,000 

Canada.                               200  1,400  87          -':si 

1,650  13,000  l.:JH        4  700 

[tab                                      i>00  8,200 

;uoo 

United  States..  500  KM 

2,000  15,000  |240        l.Miu 

Austria-Hungary 800  189       3,490 

10  200  113 

Turkev    .                                 B0  BOO  137           838 

Spain                       ISO  1,100  802 

Denmark 60  500  20 

Netherlands 150  1,100  101           170 

Norway 50  100  20         528 

Sweden ....        130  1.000  M         •  Ml 

rtand                  .100  11  51 

—Interest  on  D. 

He  fort  Dec  ,  £'  )>er  Capita 

Iht  War  1917         Wealth  Debt 

Qreal  Britain 22  338  118 

Canada   2,6  •  11,5  175  28,5 

France 63  217  300  118 

Italy 20  74  88  51 

Russia 45  320  161  31 

United  States 4,5  21  361  6 

Germany 8,5  236  257  71 

Austria-Hungary 25  190  105  70 

Bulgaria 2                6,7  45  25 

Turkey 6  19  28  15 

Spain 19  20  54  19 

Denmark 0,7                 1,2  167  10 

Netherlands 3,5                6,3  170  26 

Norway 0,7                1,1  160  11 

Sweden          1,5               2,6  -172  9 

Switzerland 0,4              2,5  .200  13 

•Prewar  estimate.     1'Advances  to  Allied  countries  deducted1 
^European  Russia.     §Exclusivc  of  federal  states.     ^Estimate. 

Noting  the  common  inquiry  as  to  how 
some  of  the  warring  nations  "will  be  able 
to  continue  raising  funds  if  the  war  keeps 
on  much  longer  as  a  question  which  may 
soon  press  for  solution,"  the  writer  remarks 
that  "Russia  has  already  begun  to  talk  of 
repudiation,"  and  conscription  of  wealth 
"may  yet  see  more  tangible  application  in 
Europe,  since  it  is  being  discust  with 
more  seriousness  as  time  goes  on."  While 
conscription  may  not  be  resorted  to  dur- 
ing the  war,  it  may  be  resorted  to  when 
peace  is  restore. 1,  "as  a  means  of  wiping 
out  some  of  the  tax  burdens  that  face  the 
people  of  Europe."  Meanwhile,  every- 
where, new  projects  of  taxation  are  being 
examined  and  methods,  which  only  a  few 
months  ago  would  have  been  considered 
of  a  revolutionary  nature,  are  calmly 
discust.  In  England  the  question  of 
conscription  of  wealth  was  put  forward 
some  time  ago  by  representatives  of  trade- 
unions,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  reply  stated  that  he  had  never 
seen  any  proposal  which  seemed  to  him 
to  be  practicable  for  getting  money  by 
conscripting  wealth,  and  that  he  did  not 
up  to  that  moment  believe  it  possible.  He 
explained  how  the  great  cost  of  the  war 
had  not  fallen  on  wage-earners,  but  had 
been  paid  by  those  who  had  wealtn.  The 
burden  should,  in  fact,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  borne  by  wealth  so  that  it  would  not  be 
a  handicap  to  the  creation  1  ".  new  wealth 
after  the  war.  He  considered  that  it  was 
a  matter  which  did  not  chiefly  concern 
the  working  classes,  but  people  who  had 
money,  and  that  it  was  a  question  whether 
it  would  pay  them  best,  and  pay  the  coun- 
try best,  to  have  a  general  capital  levy  and 
reduce  the  national  debt  as  far  as  possible, 
or  have  it  continued  for  fifty  years  as  a 
constant  burden  of  taxation.  His  per- 
sonal opinion  was  that  it  would  be  better 
both  for  the  wealthy  classes  and  the 
country  to  have  this  levy  of  capital,  and 
reduce  the  burden  of  the  national  debt. 

In  conscription  the  main  difficulty  fore- 
seen is  "to  find  a  system  for  mobilizing 
wealth  and  presenting  it  in  a  form  which 
would  render  it  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  levy,  without  causing  any 
serious  disturbance  to  capital  and  invest- 
ments. Payments  in  any  such  levy  should 
therefore,  be  spread  over  a  period 
of    years,    instalments    being    payable    in 


oash  or  in  Government    leourities.     B 

this    plan    illicit    be    worked   out   ha-    1 

illustrated  bj  assuming  a  levy  of  20 
per  cent,    of   the    nrealtb   of   the    United 

Kingdom.     That    would    mean    thai    h 

year,  for,  say,  tea  yean,  2  per  cent,  of 
the  persona]  wealth  existing  at  the  date 

the   levy    mU    decided     On    would    he    given 

to  the  state.  Such  a  plan  might  not 
prove  "an  intolerable  burden  to  the  class 
of  individuals  to  whom  it  would  apply." 

HOW  HI  SI\ESS  MEN  ARE  AMU  ||'\|. 
ING  PKA<  I 

That  liu>ine-<  men,  here  and  in  other 
countries,  are  '"taking  stock  of  the  future  " 
is  the  contention  of  the  writer  of  the  first 
of  a  series  of  financial  and  economic  re- 
views to  be  published  by  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company.  Everywhere,  through- 
out the  world,  the  writer  says,  "men  and 
nations  are  preparing  for  peace.  Prep- 
arations are  going  forward  not  in  a  belief 
that  peace  will  come  in  a  month,  or  a  year, 
or  within  any  other  tixt  period,  but  in  a 
conviction  that  no  matter  how  far  off  peace 
may  be,  its  known  problems  are  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance  as  to  require 
immediate  consideration."  Discussion  of 
this  subject  is  continued  as  follows: 

"Neutral  countries,  no  longer  able  to  im- 
port the  things  they  require,  are  turning 
to  their  own  fields  and  mines  for  food  and 
raw  materials.  They  are  increasing  their 
manufactures  and  developing  their  foreign 
trade.  Out  of  this  is  growing  not  only  an 
understanding  of  the  wants  of  other  peo- 
ples, the  extent  of  their  resources,  and 
their  methods  of  doing  business,  but  also — 
and  more  important — an  understanding  of 
their  own  capacities.  Accordingly,  there  is 
observable  a  growing  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  preparation  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Renaissance  which  swept  over  Europe  at 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

"To  come  to  any  appreciation  of  what 
part  the  United  States  may  play  in  world- 
affairs  at  the  close  of  this  war,  and  by  what 
means  it  is  to  hold  its  position,  a  clear  idea 
must  be  had  of  what  the  coming  of  peace 
will  immediately  involve.  The  warring 
countries  for  a  considerable  period  must 
direct  their  efforts  largely  toward  taking 
apart,  or  demobilizing,  the  vast  and  intri- 
cate war-machine,  and  toward  rearranging 
society,  not  according  to  prewar  standards, 
but  according  to  the  new  requirements 
which  a  long  and  disastrous  war  has  made 
unavoidable. 

"It  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  the 
individual  nation  must  organize  for  peace 
just  as  it  did  for  war.  if  it  is  to  give  effec- 
tive aid  to  mankind  in  reconstructing  the 
structure  of  a  civilization  which  it  took 
1,400  years  to  build  up  and  less  than  three 
years  to  break  down.  The  first  step  toward 
such  an  organization  for  peace,  however, 
must  be  the  clearing  away  of  the  debris  of 
war.  In  this  America  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  turn  more  quickly 
to  what  may  be  termed  development,  as 
distinguished  from  demobilization  and  re- 
building. 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  35,000,000 
men  are  under  arms  or  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  military  and  naval  sen  ices 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Then  come 
others  whose  talents  and  energies  are  di- 
rected toward  supplying  goods  and  ser- 
vices that  are  needed  only  because  so  many 
men  and  women  have  been  withdrawn 
from  production  and  distribution.  These 
are  merely  indicators  of  the  vast  mul- 
titudes who  are  now  doing  things  they 
did  not  do  before  the  war,  and  who  may 
or  may  not  continue  to  do  them  after  the 
war.  In  itself  the  demobilization  of  the 
fighters  and  their  return  to  their  own 
countries  is  a  huge  problem. 

"While  America  will  escape  the  burden 
of  rebuilding,  while  her  demobilization 
problem,   difficult  as  it   will  be,   is  insig- 
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BATTERY 


SERVICE 
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GIANT 

The  battery  in  your  automobile  is  there  for  just  one  thing — 
to  put  ''power  and  punch"  into  your  starting  and  lighting. 
This  it  must  do  consistently  and  dependably. 

You  don't  want  to  worry  about  it,  you  don't  want  to  fuss 
with  it;  what  you  do  want  is  to  know  that  it  is  there,  ready 
to  swing  its  power  into  -performance  the  instant  it's  needed. 

And  that's  the  reason  for  the  "]£xifc>eM  Battery — the  "Giant 
that  Lives  in  a  Box."     It  is  the  Original  Unit-cell  Battery. 

It's  a  battery  that's  right  in  every  respect — proved  right  by 
long  years  of  service  in  all  sorts  of  cars  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions. 

It  is  the  battery  that  is  sold  you  on  a  throughout  quality  basis — not  on  the 
strength  of  one  highly  individualized  talking  point. 

It  is  the  battery  behind  whose  performance  stands  the   reputation  of  the 

oldest   and   largest  batter)-  maker  in  this  country — the  company  whose 

batteries  are  used  by  the  large  Central  Light- 
ing and  Power  Companies,  by  the  Telephone,- 
Telegraph  and  Wireless  Companies,  in  thou- 
sands of  House  Lighting  Plants,  for  Electric 
Vehicles,  Industrial  Trucks  and  Tractors, 
Mine  Locomotives,  Batter)'-  Street  Cars,  Rail- 
way Signals,  etc. 

There  is  an  "JExtbe"  perfectly  suited  to  every 
type  and  model  of  automobile — and  there  are 
"JExffce"  Service  Stations  located  in  principal 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  MTTERYCO. 


New  York 

Denver 

Cleveland 

"JErioe", 


Detroit 

"1b\>cap=]£rtoe", 


1888        PHILADELPHIA,  PA.        1918 

Chicago 
St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 


Boston 

San  Francisco 

Atlanta 

"1TronclaD=£ri0e", 


Rochester 

•ttbinsErfoe", 


Washington 
Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh 


Toronto 

'Cblorloe  accumulator",       "Suoor  accumulator" 
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Ml.    w  i    shall,   fu-t'ordinglj , 

i  mportant    advantage   over 

ml    industrial    rivals,    it 

inhered  i hat   the  Europi  an 

rtill  al>'<  hi  .mi  verj    mate- 

I'ii-i    of    all.    thej     will 

inii>.  i  u-  gn  in   bjj    their  colossal 

una!  d<  I  Po  i>a\   these  w  ill  be  the 

nihil  ion  j   honorable  nation. 

Nun.    of  tin  in  \\  ill  caiv  to  face  the  world 

u  ill  '!.l    of    repudiation.     To    their 

to  paj    they  "ill  luim.'  a  ^ K » 1 1  in 

iiifaeture    bred    through    many    years 

during  nhiuh  competition  foreed  them  to 

duee  eheaph  and  quickly. 

"They   will   have  colonies,   rich   in   raw 

matt  rial-,    which    have    (Its  eloped    during 

tin-   last    three   years   a    higher   degree   of 

productivi    efficiency.     The\    will  have  an 

intimate   acquaintance    with    the   conduct 

foreign    trade   and    the   framework,  at 

least,  <>!'   an    organization  upon    which    its 

suet-ess  depends.     Thej  will  have  a  system 

of    foreign    banks    with    stall's    of    trained 

men    in   charge.     They    will   undoubtedly 

have  a  degree  of  governmental  assistance 

and  support  with  which  American  traders 

have  heretofore  been  unacquainted. 

"Aside  from  a  favorable  position  at  the 
opening    of     this     race    for    commercial 

supremacy,  America  has  certain  other  ad- 
vantages of  importance.  At  the  founda- 
tion lies  a   huge  gold   reserve  upon  which 

tan  he  huilt  a  structure  of  credit  sufficient 
not    only    to    finance   our    own    enterprises, 

hut  also  to  give  aiil   to  those  of  foreign 

countries.      To  guide  and  a<si-t  these  credit 

extensions  we  have  a  banking  system 
characterized   by   some   of   our   rivals   as 

ideal.  This  system  will  lend  itself  to  the 
extension  of  American  financial  houses 
into  foreign  countries.  Already  a  begin- 
ning  ha-  been  made,  not  only  by  the 
setting  up  of  branch  hanks  and  foreign 
offices  -establishments  which  may  be 
termed  money  and  credit  depots  for  the 
advancing  trade  army-*-but  also  by  the  or- 
ganization of  merchandise  hanks,  institu- 


te t  he  Bit  uat  ion. 
prol. hiii-   even 


wilh    th<     usefulness    ami    workii 
whiih    European    nations   have   lonj    been 
fa  in  i1 

" This,  in  broad  outline 
To  the  solution   of   these 

I  nat  ion  of  i  he  world,  w  it  h  i  In  t  seep 
tion  of  the  United  States,  i-  already  giving 
ilu  thought  of  n-  mos1  able  men.  Under 
the  auspices  of  i lieu-  governments,  finan- 
ciers, manufacturers,  trailers,  and  workmen 
an  being  organized  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating and  reporting  on  what  will  best 

-er\  t     lii   lift    their  respective  enterprise-  out 

of  tin  ruin  of  war.  When  all  the  resultant 
ma--  of  information  ami  opinion  shall  have 
been  accumulated  ami  organized  it  will  be 
coordinated  and  will  form  t  he  basis  of  poli- 
cies which  the  governments  are  expected 
to  adopt.  Already  it  is  evident  that  some 
of  these  policies  may  -hatter  traditions  and 
ideals  long  adhered  to.  and  will  he  bitterlj 

opposed  both  by  those  who  live  in  tin  past 
and  those  who  dream  of  the  future.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  (hat  these  problems  of 
peace  must   be  solved,  and   the  nation   that 

solves  them   with  the  Largest   measure  of 

vision    and    practical     insight    will    soonest 

get  out  of  debt  and   resume  a   prosperous 

career. 

"  It  is  only  w  Inn  one  turns  to  the  problems 
of  eventual  peace  that  some  realization  may 
lie  had  of  the  destruction  of  the  la-t  three 
and  one-half  years.  The  money  cost  alone 
has  been  estimated  at  $1()().('mK).(M)().(M)(). 
Literally  millions  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren have  been  killed,  have  died,  or  have 
been  tendered  physically  useless.  Entire 
countries  have  been  laid   waste.       In   every 

warring  country  equipment  for  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods,  other  than 
war-supplies,  has  been  deliberately  scrapped 
or  allowed  to  deteriorate  beyond  hope  of 
rehabilitation.  Trade-routes  on  land  and 
sea  have  been  abandoned  and  new  ones, 
to  meet  temporary  needs,  have  been  es- 
tablished. 

"Wherever  the  inquirer  turns  he  sees 
evidences  of  war's  ravages  among  the 
material   things   which   are   the   indexes  of 


man'-     adv  ami  mi  lit.       Then       i-      in. 

of  tract -dv  in  tin  destruction  ol  a  host  of 
ideas,  feelings,  beliefs  sentiments,  and 
personal   attachments   through    which    the 

moral,    social,   and    spiritual    a-pira  I  ion 

mankind     wen      accustomed     to     i    | 

I  In  m-elv  88." 

In  conclusion  the  writer  emphasize     th< 
fact   that  in  i hi-  country  "then    has  been, 
-o  far,   no  organized   undertaking  on   the 
part    of   tin    Government    looking   to   the 

solution    of    after-war   problems."     Th< 
problems   must    be  solved,   however,   and 

"tin      nation     that     Bolves    them     with     t  In 

largest    measure   of    ■  ision    and    practical 

insight  will  soonest  yet  out  of  debt  and 
resume  a  prosperous  career.''  While  the 
future  political  and  military  relations  of 
this  country  to  the  rest  of  the  world  have 
been  set  forth  by  the  President,  neither  he 
nor  Congress  ''had  approached  tin  (pie-- 
tion  of  financial,  industrial,  and  social 
((construction  as  a  whole."  I'p  to  the 
pi. -ent  lime  the  task  before  US  "has 
devolved  largely  upon  individuals,  cor- 
porations, and  associations  who  have  no 
official  standing."  li.v  I  hem  a  great  deal 
"has   been    done   in    a   desultory,    detached 

-ort  of  way,  hut  no  medium  for  interchange 
of  opinion  except  the  pre--,  or  for  coopera- 
tive effort,  has  been  created.''  The  fact  b, 
in  this  writer's  judgment,  that  the  country 
"seems  not  yet  to  have  sensed  the  fads 
that  the  da.v  of  individual  efforts  and  pur- 
poses, as  distinguished  from  cooperation 
and  public  service,  has  passed:  that  this 
war  has  established  not  onlv  tin  inter- 
dependence of  nations,  but  also  the  inter- 
dependence of  individuals  and  classes 
within  the  nation,  and  that  common 
understanding,  counsel,  and  cooperation 
are  surely  to  be  the  watchwords  of  the 
future." 
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Early  Spring  is  de- 
lightful in  the  "Land 

of    the    Sky."     Trains 
•re  running  as  usual. 

Perfect  Golf  in  a 
Perfect  Climate 

Send  for  Booklet  "D" 
Make  Reservation 
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™eGlen 
Springs 

WATKINS,  N.  Y.  On  Seneca  Lake 

W.V.  F.  LEFFINGWELL,  Pre*. 

A  MINERAL  SPRINGS 

HEALTH  RESORT 

AND  HOTEL 

The  only  place  in  this  country  wheie  the 
Nauheim  Baths  for  Heait  and  Circula- 
tory Disorder*  are  given  with  a  Natural 
Calcium  Chloride  Brine. 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure"  for 
Heart  Disorders 

FINE    GOLF  ! 
All  outdoor  sports  and  indoor  recreations 

Srnfl  for  Illustrated  Booklet* 


WARD  LINE 

Direct  service  on  fast  twin-screw 
steamers  from  New  York  to 

HAVANA  a1nd  Sts 

Sailings  every  Saturday 

MEXICO  sFA°ffiHTLY 

To  Progreso,  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico 

Frequent  calls  at  Nassau,  Bahamas 
Literature  end  full  information  on  request 

New  York    and    Cuba    Mail  S.    S.    Co. 

Foot  of  Wall  Street,  New  York 
PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


An  Accident 


is  liable  to  happen  to 
anyone — perftaps  your 

dearest  friend      Rr«paredi  e knowing  what  to 

do  till  tin  doctor  com, s — n.a\  m.\<  the  life    f-tl*at 
fvirnd     (i.t  "Emergency  Notes,     b 
■  r..|.    and  be- prepared.       lotli    '■<■■    pestpaii     from 
fiirt  &   WagDalb  Company,  New  York 


WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers  who  wish  to  purchase  patents  and 
What  to  Invent  with  List  Inventions  Wanted. 
J  1.000, 000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patenta- 
bility. Our  four  Guide  books  sent  free.  Pat- 
ents advertised  Free.  We  assist  inventors  to 
sell  their  inventions.  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 
Patent  Attys.,  759  Ninth, Washington,  D.  C. 


OFFICE  EQVIPMENT 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR-  A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  .50  to  75  copies 
from  pen.  pencil,  typewnttr  No  glue  or 
gelatine  35,00c  firms  use  it.  30  Days'  Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
6;  Reeve?  Company,   P.tisi  urgh.  Ps.. 


Cl.cBsifiecl    Columns 


FARM    LANDS    FOR    SALE 


REAL   ESTATE.— Our   client  has  for  sale 
$25,000  investment  in  city  business  block  on 
corner  at  street  car  junction,  which  is  leased 
to  net    1}4%'.      For  particulars  address 
Joplin  State  Bank,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits 
are  made?  The  Souths  great  variety  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it 
the  most  profitable  (arm  section  of  America. 
It  is  the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  pro- 
duction and  dairy  tanning.  It  grows  the 
largest  variety  of  forage  crops.  Good  lands, 
in  good  localities,  as  low  as  $\b  to  $25  an 
acre.  Let  us  show  yon  locations  that  will 
give  the  highest  profits.  Development 
Service,  Room  57,  Southern  Railway  Sys- 
tem, Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 

SEND  U.S  YOUR  NEXT  PHOTO  FILMS 
or  negatives  for  Development,  Printing  or 
Enlargi  g  by  our  new,  prompt,  perfect  sys- 
tem. Low  prices.  Sample  roll  developed  10 
cents.  Send  name  for  details.  Roanoke  Photo 
Finishing  Co.,  235  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

MILLIONS  SPENT  ANNUALLY  FOR 
IDEAS!  Hundreds  now  wanted!  Patent 
yours  and  profit!  Write  today  for  free  books 
— tell  how  to  protect  yourself,  how  to  invent, 
ideas  wanted,  how  we  help  you  sell.  etc. 
211,  Patent  Dept.,  American  Industries. 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DON'T  LOSF  your  righis  to  Patent  Protec- 
tion. Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence  ol 
Conception."  This  torm,  book,  and  sugges- 
tions sent  free.  LAN  CASTER  &  ALL\\  INE, 
211  Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Highest  references.  Best  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT  YOUR 

INVENTION.  I'M  help  you  market  it.  Send 
for  4  free  books,  list  of  .patent  buyers,  hun- 
dred- of  ideas  wanted,  etc".  Advice  free.  Pat- 
...  'vert  ised  free.  RICHARD  B.OWEN. 
Paie'r.t  Lawer.  45  Owen  Bldg..  Washington, 
D   i      •  r  2278-11  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  \ork. 


BVSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


WONDERFUL  CHANCE.— Your  personal 
shirts   and    furnishings    at   wholesale    rates. 
Good  salary  as  local  representative  in  spare 
moments.     Send  15c  for  outfit. 
Goodell  &  Co.,244  Duratex  Bldg.,  New  Yoik 


$348  ONE  DAY  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1917. 
Ira  Shook  of  Flint  did  it.  Pierson  of  M*on t- 
gomery  started  two  stores  since  August,  now- 
ready  for  third.  Higgins  of  Poughkeepsie 
started  Sept.  18,  2,800  packages  first  day. 
St  uder  wrote  Oct.  1  sold  $90  one  day.  This 
is  a  big  year  for  popcorn  crispettes — Kellogg 
$700  ahead  end  of  second  week.  Meixner, 
Baltimore,  $250  in  one  day.  Perrine.  $380  in 
one  day.  Baker,  3,000  packages  a  day. 
Eakins.  $1,500  profit  in  one  month.  We  start 
you  in  business.  -NO  experience;  little  capi- 
tal. We  furnish  everything;  teach  you  secret 
formula;  how  to  succeed.  Build  a  business 
of  your  own.  The  demand  for  crispettes  is 
enormous.  Every  nickel  sale  nets  almost  4 
cents  profit.  A  delicious  food  confection 
made  without  sugar.  High  prices  and  war 
conditions  help.  Profits  $1,0  00  a  month  eas- 
ily possible.  W.  Z.  Long  Co.,  301  High  St., 
Springfield,  O. 


UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD  offer 
you  the  opportunity  to  establish  business  of 
your  own  in  which  others  earn  up  to  $6,000 
a  year.  Exclusive  contracts  for  selling  Visual 
Instruction  Equipment  to  schools  and  libra- 
ries. Only  educated  men  with  references,  cash 
deposit  guarantee  required.  Underwood  & 
Underwood,  Dept.  C,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


ADDING    MACHINES 


SAVES  TIME,  MONEY,  LABOR— Costs 
less  than  the  average  mistake.  THE  RAV 
adds  with  speed  and  accuiacy  of  highest 
priced  machines.  Also  directly  subtracts. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  B.  &  O.  Ry.,  business  and 
professional  men  everywhere.  Complete  tor 
$25.00.  Handsome  desk  stand  fiee.  Send 
no  money,  but  write  for  20-day  tree  trial. 
RAY  CO.,  2128  Candler  Bldg..  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


$100  MONTH  PAID  Men— Womi  n.    I  hou- 

sands  Government  War  Posh i Short 

hours.    Pleasant  work.    Examinations  every- 
where. List  positions  tree.  Write  immedia 
Franklin  Inst.,  Dept.  N118,  Rochester,  V  Y. 
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